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tribute! 
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tts ceue in the newspaper department, and the Waverley stands 

ery in the lst. Its contents are mostly original, and it numbers 
among {ts host of contributors the best talent of the country. | Its editor, 
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Ovapt ‘nfession.—The Letter. 


F tO cing backward, 
ul the deeds 
but, more, the ill I've done! 
Forgive me! ** 


Tce, a8. 
Of charit 4 
Forgive to So 


tall, 
te NA SPACIOUS 


airy chamber, 

ee with heavily 
bY draped windows, 
the and but few arti- 
‘tb cles of furniture, 
x upon a large tent 
bedstead, lay a 
man apparently 
in the meridian of 
life — but dying. 

, Near the bed sat 
a woman, perhaps 
five years his 
junor, a fragile- 
Jooking woman, 
with tear-wet 
checks, and an a- 
bandonment to 
sorrow truly piti- 
ful to behold. 
Her eyes were 
- large and dark, 
and, when not red 
with weeping, 
‘on must have been 
_a«aack and slightly thread- 
horlowy and once, no doubt, 
Kvight hectic spot burning 
«near the head of the bed 
$} heart-broken look upon 
is world but a few more 


eli 


very beautiful. 
ed with silver; : 
very graceful, * 
on cither cheek. 
and gazed with 
the sufferer, wh: 
hours to live. 
“A glass of 
right from the + 
Elsie!” 

The woman 7 a to her companion, a 
young man who [Mj y)u¢ foot of the bed. She 
pointed to a glas i ole, and said, 

“As quick as 4 er glorace—right from the 


spring.’ ‘i 
" hanically, and, casting 
an anxious look [# i left the room. 


a ‘right from the spring— 
ping cool bubbling spring, 









The young ma 
Then the dyingr [le little white hand of 
his wife and look’ i dly. 
“What time ish 
“Nearly five o’¢ 
“ And what day 
“The sixth day 
broken woman. 
“The sun will g 
will never see it ri 
last time to-night, | 

“Don’t—pray © 
creature, wringing 

“T want to see. 
dying man, “N 
sorrow bravely. 
the last time, will Tl 
the curtains and | 
linger over the hilss 

Tremblingly th¢ 
man said, with a 

“T shall die just 
ting; only one clowj 
one regret casts a5) 

“And that?” qu 

“Leaving youand) 
of you; I ¢rusthe will; 
remained upon the palilgy, 

“Do not fear for me} 
soon lie down by you 
churchyard; even death 
and you vait for meh other shore?” 

« God x, Elsie.” 

The- -man pressor Hands over her face 
and v ently for a fmpents. Finally she 
raise nead, and saidylutely, as if she had. 
nerve wsself se au ean rth, 

ce is something Lisaly to you, Robert. 
Ihave sent for Lawyer Ey’ a 
“For what, Elsie?” 


. ao made your will yay, Robert?” 
8. 


honth, Elsie?” 
'ber,” replied the heart- 


half an hour, Elsie; I 
ul see the sun for the 


pert,” said the poor 
'8 and weeping. 

fy Elsie,” continued the 
belf to meet this great 
saying, to-night, for 

jun set. Draw aside 
ja the last rays as they 


ibeyed; then the sick 


fully as the sun is set- 
s the brightness; but 
jer my last hours.” 

fs wife, tearfully. 
inbut he will take care 
anxious expression 





the wife. “T shall 
obert, in the little 
Miot long divide us; 
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“Tn favor of Horace?” continued the wife, still 
gazing into her husband’s face. 

“Yes, Elsie.” 

Again Mrs. Brentford paused; then sho sald, 
resolutely, 

“T sent for Lawyer Evans because I thought you 
might—might—want to change—to make some al- 
teration in the will that you signed yesterday.” 

“ And why?” 

“T will tell you, Robert,” cried the woman, at 
length rising and pacing the floor, with her hands 
so tightly clasped as almost to force the crimson 
current from the tips of the snowy tapering fin- 
gers. “Twill tell you, Robert,” she repeated, as 
she sank down upon her knees at the foot of the 
bed, and buried her face intheclothes, “Give me 
strength equal to my task, O Father who art in 
Heaven!” she cried; “strength! strength!” 

‘When she arose her face was very white but 
calm and tearless. She sat down by the side of 
the bed and took her husband’s cold palm in her 
own white hands. 

“Only promise me, Robert,” sho said, “that, 
whatever I may tell you, you wili not curse me— 
that you will pity the poor, miserable woman who 
feels that Heaven’s wrath would rest upon her if 
she allowed you to die ignorant of these circum- 
stances, these sad facts, that for many a year have 
almost made her life a burden too heavy to be 
borne?” 

It was a fearfully imploring look the wretched 
woman cast upon her husband; © look that might 
have softened a heart of adamant, it would seem. 

“Will you promise me? Oh, Robert, as you 
hope for Heaven, promise you will not curse the 
poor wife whose great love caused her to bear this 
great misery so many years alone?” 

The dying man suid, faintly, 
“T forgive you for your doubts of my love for 
you, Elsic.” ‘i 

Mrs. Brentford seemed satisfied; she paused for 
a moment, as Horace entered the room with the 
glass of sparkling water, which he held to his fa- 
ther’s lips; then, after he had resumed his seat 
near the post of the bed, she began, in a low tone, 
but perfectly distinct voice, . 

“You remember our marriage, Robert? I know 
you have not forgotten the day you led me to the 
altar in the little brown church on the village 
green, more than twenty-five years ago; you have 
not forgotten our happy honeymoon, and the years 
of domestic bliss that followed? You remember, 
too, our only sorrow? The good Father above 
sent us no chidren, and, for four or five years, we 
only prayed for that blessing. You know how our 
prayers were answered, Robert? You have not 
forgotten your joy and mine when we clasped a 
bright-eyed little one to our bosoms, and thanked 
the All-Wise that our home would be lonely no 
longer? You remember, dear Robert?” said the 
woman, in a choking voice. 

“Yes,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

“ And you have not forgotten how we made an 
idol of the dear one God had sent us—how we set 
him up almost to worship him? We sinned; but 
I trust suffering has cleansed the stain from my 
heart, and that the bitterness this revelation will 
cost you in your dying moments will atone for 
yours, When our little Horace attained the age of 
four or five months—you went to the far west, to 
be gone several months—how I wept and prayed. 
younot to go? Youremember I told you that a 
presentment of evil oppressed me, and yet how, not- 
withstanding my tears, you went? duty compelled 
you. Lwish [could blot out from my memory that 
long year of’ your absence, but I cannot; too vivid- 
ly every circumstance that occurred in that time 
comes back to me now!” 

The poor woman arose and paced the floor al- 
most distractedly, Finally she resumed her sta- 
tion near her husband, and continued, in a broken 
voice— 

“You had been gone but aweek; yottremember 
where our house stood near the beach, and a full 
mile from the nearest habitation. Hannah had 
gone to the village, and I was spending the day 
alone; little Horace was asleep in the cradle, when, 
thinking of a book I had left the day before in the 
fishing, or, rather, boat-house, [ thought I could 
run down and get it before the child would awake. 
I put on my bonnet, and, closing the door, ran as 
fast as possible towards the boat-house; when I 
reached it I could not find the book immediately, 
and spent more time in searching for it than I in- 
tended. I found it, after a time, and started for 
the house. To my astonisment [ found the door 
open, and, to my horror, our child was gone !’” 

Mrs. Brentford buried her face in her hands and 
Wept a few silent tears. 





i Go on—tell us all, Elsie,” cried the dying man. 
ahi? not blame you—poor girl—but all—tell me 
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“Heaven bless you for saying that; I am 
stronger now, Robert, stronger to tell you what 
must follow—stronger to tell you that our child 
was never found !” 

A look of intense agony swept over the face of 
the suffering man, whose mental pain far sur 
passed the pangs of dissolution that rent his feeble 
frame. 

“ Never 2” he gasped; “never! did you say 
never, Elsie?” 

“Yes, I said never—for he was never found,” re- 
plied the almost distracted woman; “but, oh, how 
frantically I searched for him. I never shall for- 
get the agony of that day—how I wished I could 
die; but I could not—TI feared self-destruction. 
The child could not walk; the door was fastened, 
so [ knew no beast had carried him off; and, that 
he had disappeared by some human agency I did 
not, could not doubt. I was about starting off to 
alarm the neighbors when Hannah returned. She 
listened calmly while I told her all, and then told 
me that our nearest neighbors were not at home, 
and that the best way would be to wait until morn- 
ing; for it was just dusk, and a storm was coming 
on, Isubmitted, because my great agony had left 
me weak as alittle child. Hannah made mea cup 
of tea, but it seemed to choak me, all I could do; 
and when I went to sleep it was after I had ex- 
hausted myself with my moaning; and when I 
awoke the next morning it was to find myselffar too 
illto rise. Hannah brought me my breakfast, but 
Icould not cat; I was weak, feverish and faint. 
After atime Hannah came and sat down by the bed 
and talked tome; she told me that there was no 
doubt my poor child was far enough away by that 
time—that, in all probability, I would never see 
him again, and that search would be useless. She 
told me all this coldly and decidedly; you remem- 
ber what a strange girl Hannah was; and then, as 
if to make my cup of agony and distress overflow, 
she spoke of your grief and misery when you 
should return and find the child gone. I thought 
her cruel and hard-hearted to tell me of all this; I 
wept and prayed—I do not know what I did say; 
the only wonder is I did not go mad.” 

Mrs. Brentford paused, buried her face in her 
hands, and wept a few bitter, burning tears. At 
length she raised her head and said, hurriedly, 

“And now comes a strange part of my story. 
After Hannah had nearly crazed me with the 
thought of your agony, she said, “ But there is one 
way his heart may be saved such misery as yqu now 
feel; the blow would kill your husband—do you not 
wish tosave him? Ianswered ‘yes.’ So she laid 
out a plan before me; she told me that she knew 
where she could procure a little boy very nearly the 
age of my lost one, and not unlike him in appear- 
ance. ‘And this child?’ Lasked. ‘Is of good pa- 
rentage,’ she replied; ‘there is no shame ——’ 
‘Go on!’ Isaid. ‘The child will be no disgrace to 
you,’ she replied. I did not question her much 
more, for that was all she would say, and that was 
all I learned in regard to the child she wished me 
to adopt. At first I refused; then, overcome with 
the thought of your grief and despair, I consented. 
The next day she brought the child.” 

“ And that child?” gasped the dying man. 

The miserable woman pointed to the young man, 
who sat, overcome with a variety of contending 
emotions, at the foot of the bed. 

“ And you never heard of our poor child?” whis- 
pered the father. 

“Never.” 

“And the real parents of this child we have fos- 
tered beneath our roof, Elsie; did you ever learn 
anything of them?” 

The poor woman swayed herself backward and 
forward, her hands pressed tightly over her face, 
When she did speak she was calm, very calm, 

“Heaven helping me, I will tell you all I know, 
dear Robert; all my questionings of Hannah in re- 
gard to the parentage of the child were vain; she 
would never tell me anything. When you returned. 
home, do you not remember you told me that the 
child did not resemble me as it uscd? Oh, Robert, 
Robert, for twenty years I have kept this secret 
gnawing at my heart like a vampire; for twenty 
years [ have longed and yet feared to tell you this 
sad, sad story. Oh, my husband, can you forgive 
me?” 

What a wild, yearning, appealing cry it was. 

“Forgive me!” 

“As [ hope the Lord will forgive me, Elsie; it 
must have been a hard life, darling. Come to me; 
kiss me. Lam growing very cold.” 

The poor woman only too gladly obeyed. 

“Come to me, Horace, my son,” murmured the 
dying man. 

“Father,” 

“You have heard all; perhaps it is better so; 
but you have been a good son to me; had you been 





my own you could not have been dearer to me, my 


son; kiss me; I shall never feel your lips upon my 
check again.” 

A servant entered and announced that Lawyer 
Evans and the two witnesses had arrived. 

“Bring them quick—quick, Elsie, while I havo 
life and breath.” 

Highs were brought in, and the three men en- 
tered. Mrs. Brentford retired to her room, and 
Horace, overcome with the strange revelations ho 
had heard, went down stairs and out into the soft, 
hazy October night. And, while he was wander 
ing away out into the dim and silent woods, Mr, 
Brentford, busied with his attorney, made this al- 
teration in the will he had signed the day before. 
“That, in case his own son was ever found, ono 
half of his property should go to him, the other 
half to Horace; otherwise, that the latter should in- 
herit the whole after Mrs. Brentford’s death; or, 
in case his own son was found, and in the advent 
of Horace’s death, his own son should inherit the 
whole property.” 

Poor dying Mr. Brentford! could his dim eyes 
have seen into futurity this latter clause had been 
omitted. As it was, he consoled himself with the 
thought he had done his duty, had provided for his 
wife and adopted son, and was ready to die. And 
that night he died. 

Two days afterwards the doors of the Brentford 
mansion were thrown open for the grand funeral, 
for Mr. Brentford was both wealthy and respected; 
and the whole neighborhood turned out to pay the 
last deed of respect to the poor emaciated body of 
the rich man, 

The funeral was over, and stillness and desola- 

tion pervaded the great stone mansion. Mrs. 
Brentford’s health rapidly declined, and in the 
heart of Horace a strong resolution was formin, 
a determination to unravel the secret that shrouded 
his early life in mystery. He was of a romantic and 
adventurous disposition, and his foster mother’s 
story had had a painful effect upon his active imag- 
ination. 

With this subject uppermost in his mind, ho 
tapped at his foster mother’s door for admittance, 
perhaps two weeks after the burial of Mr. Brent- 
ford. The pale, sweet woman was sitting, or re- 
clining, upon a sofa wheeled in front the blazing 
wood fire; her soft black hair gathered back be- 
neath the folds of a snowy cap, and a loose French 

int morning wrapper enveloped the slight form, 
To her low, sweet “Come in!” the door opened and 
Horace entered. 

He was a fine looking young man—our hero— 
and, therefore, worthy a description. Neither too 
tallor too short, but the exact height best pleasing 
tothe eye; faultlessly regular features; dark hazle 
eyes, shaded by fine arching brows; a high, full 
forehead; hair brown—perhaps some would call it 
black—and slightly curling, and a smile so pleas- 
ant and winning one would forget that smiles were 
moe always the true reflection of the heart’s sun- 
shine. 

Horace entered the invalid’s room with a “ Good 
morning, dear mother!” 

“ And you, Horace?” 

“Well—very well; do younot feel any better this 
bright morning, mother?” 

“Tam glad you have come, Horace,” continued 
thelady. “Iwas feeling very lonely, and I was be- 
ginning to fear that the story you listened to two 
weeks ago from my lips had estranged your heart 
from me, my dear boy.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the young man, “I 
Jove you, if possible, far more than ever. It is no 
virtue in a mother to be kind and tender to her own 
child, but when & woman takes a strange little one 
to her bosom and rears it with such devoted love as 
that you have ever bestowed. upon me, such devo- 
tion deserves tenfold gratitude.” 

“God bless you, Horace,” murmured theinvalid; 
they will sweeten the bitter cup I’m draining to the 
dregs, and make my last moments happy.” 

“Don’t, mother!” said the young man; “ you 
must live many, many years, that | may have an 
opportunity of showing you my devotion and love, 
Twenty years haye you watched over me with the 
tenderest care; twice that time would he too short 
to repay it in; live for me, dear mother, to guide 
me by your council, to gladden my heart by your 
presence, to—” 

“Horace—Horace,” cried the poor woman; 
“there is a voice that tells me my days are nearly 
numbered, Look at my checks, how sunken they 
are, and how crimson their hectic glow. Look at 
my hands; they are nearly transparent. Con- 
sumption is a slow but sur¢ cure for the ills of this 
world. Iam dying, slowly to be sure, yet none the 
less surely,” And Mrs. Brentford paused to give 
way to a violent paroxysm of coughing, that left 
her very weak and faint. ‘ 

Horace prepared a glass of cordial and held it to 








the poor woman’s lips. 



















































































































“Drink, mother!” 


back 
Hor: 






for his attention. 


“Did you think [could be so ungrateful as to 


love you less for the story you told two wee! 
mother?” questioned Hor 





me truly; would it not be a 
your own son again?” 


“Yes—yes—too great a joy, Horace.” 


“And you would not love me less, mother?” 
“Tt could make no difference whatever in my af- 


fection for you, my dear hoy.” 


“And you can sympathize with me, then, when I 
say that [have a great overpowering desire tu learn 
something in regrrd to my real parentage, tosee my 
own mother, although [ could not love her more 


than you.” 


“T do not wonder,” said Mrs. Brentford, faintly. 


“ And you do not blame me, mother?” 


“On the contrary, I commend you for it, my 
dear boy; and nothing, except seeing my own son, 
would give me greater pleasure than seeing the 


own mother of my good Horace.” 


“Thave been wondering if you could tell me 


where the Hannah you spoke of is now?” 
“She left me about two yeu 





never heard from her or scen her. 


“ And she never told you anything, or gave you 


any clue whatever?” 


“She told me nothing; but she did give me 
somethin to give to you when you reached the age 
of manhood and became acquainted with the story 
of your adoption, if you ever should. Touch the 


bell, Horace.” 
The young man obeyed. 


“T should not give this to you now, Horace, did 
Lnot think you possessed sufticient discretion and 
prudence to make itadvisable. Hannah gave it to 
me to use my own pleasure in regard to presenting 


itto you.” 
A sirl answered the summons of the bell. 








“Take this key, Nora,” she said, detaching one 
from the bunch that lay beneath her pillow,” and 
go to my burean, the third drawer, and bring me 
the smali chony box in the right hand corner.” 

The girl did as desired, and, returning the key to 





her mistress, left the room. . 
‘Phe little box opened with a spring. 

ford took from it several sets of 

of pearls, that had been handed 











kox a small, curiously: 
which she handed to the young man, 





“Here, Horace,” she said, “this is the only clue 


arentage can y 4 

) she said; ‘it | (0 not ask this as a favor of you, Alberte Summers ; 
is the only thing he will have that ever belonged to | £ # 
his parents, and, at some future day, it may be of en 


given me by Hannah by which your P 
be discerned. ‘Keep it for the child 


use to him.” 


Vorace Brentford took the brooch and examined | ly ! 
it carefully; that it was of great value intrinsically | Horace folded the letter and placed it in its en- 
he did not doubt, but le prized it far more from the | vel 


facts connected with it. 


“Wear it,” said Mrs. Brentford; “wear it con-| i 
tinually, and it may, at some future time, be the 


means by which you may realize your 
hopes.” 


nea 
years afterw: 





A nega- 
‘ards, they came back to him with a] tive answer was given, and, with a smile and bow, 
strange distinctness. ¥ 
“Horace, bring the Bible and read to me; turn 
ta the twenty-third Psalm, you know, Horace.” 
The young man did as desired, and then, as he 


closed the book, the poor woman murmured, 


“Yos, that is it, Horace; ‘I will fear no evil 
though [walk throuzh the valley and the shadow 
of death,’ it is a heautiful belief, that which this 
verse contains; 2 beautiful comfort for one who 


will shortly enter that shadow.” 


“Don’t—pray don’t, mother! you must live yet 
cried the youny 


very many years. 


Cheer up! 
man, 


“Tam not gloomy; do not think that, dear boy,” 
returned his foster mother tenderly; “not that. 
You have attained the age of manhood now; you 
are old enough to go forth into the world and 

Thave 
only one wish, nay, Linight say two, Horace, and 
then, could [ see them fulfilled, Tcould die peace- 


choose between good and evil for yourself’ 


fully.” 


“And those, mother, may Lask?” said the young 


man, tenderly. 


“Yo see my own son, or to know his fate,” was 


the reply. 


« And [sympathize with you, mother.” 
Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes, 


then.” 
Aud Horace, 
his lips, obeyed. 





ing over some papers when 


“Twas expecting you,” she said, quietly. 


The young man was silent, and waited for her | fluous flesh, this was the first hearty laugh he had 
to continue. She pressed her hands over her face | given vent to for more than a week, 
for w few moments, as if in thought, and then she 


you this morning had {felt able.” 


Brentford to proceed. 


“Ty order to make this dream seem intelligible 
umstances of 

When Twas a girl T was 
wooud by two lovers, one a handsome, dashing 
young fellow by the name of Alberte Summers; 
the other, the man J married, Robert Brentford. 
The former L imagined, without cause or not { can- 
ssolute character; and 

when [ rejected his adyances his rage knew no 
How well [can re- 
member it; and, when Robert and 1 were married, 
Isaw this lover’s dark, fierce cyes watching me 


As he stepped 
out of the little brown stone church he came up 


to you IT must mention a few cir 
which you are ignorant, 





not say, to be of rather 





bounds; he vowed vengemnce. 


with a most malignant expression. 


She obeyed, and soon the faintest color came 
their her lips, and a sweet smile thanked 





iS 
ee, When she had re- 
covered from her exhaustion; “ that could not be; 


never think sucha thing again; but there is one 
thing 1 want to ask you, and [ beg of you to answer 
great joy to you to sce 


after I adopted 
you; left me to go to the West with a family, the 
name of whom I have forgotten; since then [have 


Mrs. Brent- 
jewels, a Dandean 
down to her as an 
heirloom; last of all she took from the little cbon 


-shaped diamond brooch, 
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close tome and almost hissed in my ear, ‘T’l] have 
revenge for this, Elsie Brentford!’ Tsaw him once 
afterwards, bloated and besotted. — [t was long af- 
terwards, thouzh you must have been five or si 

years old, Horace, His words to me then were, 
“haye you never felt my revenge, Elsie Brentford?” 


then [ did not mistrust his meaning; now it is all 
too plain.” 





“ So I see—so I see—you’re coming; so is the 


fourth of July a coming, Oh, here youare at last, 
you imp?” 


“Yea, sir!” 

“Jlold your tongue, you lazy lubber! you quint- 
essence of impertinence!” z 

The boy cast a yearning look after “Jack the 














that Hannah had inadvertantly’ mentioned his | boy, who, having lived with 2 religious master be- 
name; and [afterwards learned she had been seen | fore he entered the employ of Mr. Summers, con- 
conversing with him the day of the child’s disap-| cluded such an answer would completely satisfy | Methodist 
pearance, Thirdly, I remember how anxious Han-| his eniployer. joined the 
nah was to prevent my instituting a search, and} “The Vible, ch?” port you—} 
how she endeavored to impress it upon my mind} “Yes, sir.” 
that any exertions to find him would be in vain.| ‘Aud what are you doing with that, you dog?” 
All this remember; and although, at the time, £| “Learning verses, sir.” 
thought nothing of the circumstances, nowIam| “I think I’ learn some, too. 
doubly certain Alberte Summers had hand in the 
tealing of my child.” 
“And your dream, mother?” questioned Horace. 
“Was repeated exactly alike three times. 
thouht this miserable man stole my child and car- 
ried him away, very far away, and that this child 
grew to be a strong, handsome young man and 
came back to me. dreamed, too, that this man, 
this Albert Summers, is a resident of the city of 
Boston, engaged in the shipping business. Doyou|the pictures, seemed vastly amused; finally he 
believe in dreams, Horace?” closed it, and, squinting up one eye, gazed at the 
‘The young man smiled and shook his head. boy with the other. 
“T can’t say that I do,” he replied. “Ym afraid you'll get too pious if you study 
“Nor I, uutil now; but I shall test this dream; |this much longer,” he said; “so I'l just put it 
if one part of it is truc I have faith in the rest. If| where you wont be troubled with it, for a while, at 
Alberte Summers is in Boston [believe him to be | least. “Pll put it away so safe that perhaps you'll 
the abductor of my child. You understand me, | be able to attend to your business after this ;” and,| 
Horace?” opening the stove door, Mr. Summers consigned 
“Yes, mother.” the dearly beloved book to the flames, 
“Thave written a letter to this Alberte Sum-| Poor Jim burst into a fit of crying, and Mr. 
mers,” continued Mrs. Brentford. “It can do no | Summers laughed. 
harm, and may be —” 
The poor woman paused a moment, and then | take the toe of my boot to you, you whimpering 
concluded, while the color rushed to her white | B 


“It’s the—the—the Bible, sir,’ responded the 








“Come, 
uncle, moc! 


% 


I have a particu- 


dog, go and bring me your Bible. Go along, you 
Jabber!” ‘ 


“But—but,” stammered Jim, thinking his sin 
was about to find him out. 


Yes? 


ot another word!” 


“ Perhaps 


c 





“Yes, I suppose 80.” 
‘I mean I 


“Then it ¥ 





Brentford took the letter she had written, 
folded and enveloped, and handed it to Horace. 
“Real,” she said. 


dl. 

The penmanship was very delicate, blotted in 

laces, and scarcely readible. [tran thiws — 
“Mocnr Grervitte, Oct. 20., 18— | ta 

Mr. Atberte SumMERs, Sir.—Should you re- 

ccive these few lines, written by me, Elsie Brent-| Port. No excu SuaMeErs, 

ford, with her dying hand, as you hope for Hea “Now loose this and Vl take off your ears!” 

en, deal truly and justly with me; restore me my 


“Yes, sir!” sobbed the boy. 


The short, fat little man sharpened a pencil, took 
strip of paper, and wrote— 





» 





Nov. 4tn, SEVEN O*cLock, P. M. 

Guy :—I want to sce you righ ‘Very impor- | Was waiting. 
mt—be here sure at hi—supper will be ready |‘ 
at nine, and we'll talk all over, over_a bottle of 





¢ 














stairs, over 2 
you, Jim, kee 












fondest | feel so much sa 
ul that dangled from a steel fob- 
But Horace Brentford did not know then how anything else that Ican do for you, | chain at his waist. 
ly prophetic were his mother’s words, though, | mother?” asked the young man, rising. 


“Let me sleep 
now, Horace; come to me again this afternoon, 


ne cigar stump that still reposed between the 
then Lhave more to say to you. Iwill be stronger |) 


jsing his mother’s white hand to | stitch seized him right under his shoulder blade. 
In the afternoon Morace found 


his mother apparently much better; at least she | in a while, for precious little had he done of late, 
was able to talk without coughing. She was Jook- | uutil this eventful evening. In fact, that gentle- 


© entered the room, | man’s friends had observed that the old ada 
but laid them aside when he sat down beside her, 


id, i 
“J have been writing a letter, Horace. I had a| fo 
strane dream last night—a very singular one— 


and that dream has caused me to write that letter; | Alberte Summers sat there with that cunning, sat- 
jt is very strange—very. [should have spoken to | istied smile in his grey eyes, and lurking about the 


The young man bowed, and waited for Mrs. 


ered 8 s, folding the note and giving | #1 not at hon 
ehild—the child you robbed me of years and years aude Parmer Be off with soul. ite Yes, sir,” 
ago. Let my eyes once rest upon him and my ex “Yes, sir,’ responded the latter, a few bitter he could 
listen to hi before Igo to the unseen land. 1} tears dashing over his cheeks as he thought of the 
poor Jack of the romance in the giant’s cave, whose 
fute he could never discover. 
Then Mr. Alberte Summers sat back in his chair 
and laughed complacently to himself, First he 
stroked his sandy beard industriously, then he 
twirled his thumbs; then he put his hands into his | 844 
pockets and walked around the room; then he sat 
‘m just go- | down in his office chair again, and, tipping it to a 
dangerous angle, placed his boots again upon the 
‘id the woman, eagerly, “T shall | ponderous ledyer upon the baize-covered table, and 
afer about it than if L sent it by | then employed his short little fingers in playing 
Rome, he’s so carcless.” 
“Ys ther 









am not left a destitute widow, but have gold 

ourh to requite you with. Do not delay; my 

time on carth is short; ‘ What thou doust do quick- 
ig Exrsie Brentrorp.” 


was y 








lope. 

ae Bhatt Tmail this for you, mother? T’ 

ing to the village.” 
“Yes, do,” 





ition.” 





with a hue 






“Oh, 
Mr. Alberte Summers then looked at his watch 


ilyer one, ina plain hunting case—looked at 





Horace left the room. 


you appeared 
it without observing the time, replaged it, and | Pity Lis wine 
again consulted it, ‘Half past seven! how the 
Chapter I1.—A Fiendish Plot. apauin ecuip tort te Ale pus e ee W the) you ma 
mp nas time drags. 
“'Prust not to man; We are by nature false, 
Tissembling, subtle, cruel, and inconstant, 


By and bye the door opened, and a young man, 
When a man talks of love, with caution trust him; 


accompanied by the desconsolate Jim, entered, 
But ifhe swears, he'll certuinly deceive thee.” ‘The short lite man jumped up with surprising 
‘TE SUMMERS sat in his counting-room. | 1 
is a short, fat, little man, with broad round | { 











“ M 
ukucrity, or, more truthfully speaking, he took his “What? 


ory ; 

et from the ledger with a nimbleness very aston- That a hal 

shoulders, and wonderous amount of stomach, [He | ishing for one of such clumsy proportions. Took 
sat there with his short little legs reposing quietly | lown his feet, we say, and ran towards the former 


upon atable, much to the discomfiture of certain | mentioned new comer, whom he grasped warmly 
bouks, papers, &e., while the round red face was | by the hand, - 
\ 


izhted up with a superlative degree of self sutis- | ““ Good evening, Guy; glad to see you. Mighty 
faction. glad to see you, Guy.” ‘Take a seat, Guy.” 

As we have affirmed, upon that identical day, or | “Thank you, uncle,” suid the young man bland- 
rather evening—tor Nov, LLunwas rapidly drawing | 1 
to a close, and the dusk was stealing in upon Mr. 
Alberte Summers—who sat there with his feet up- 
on 8 ponderous ledger, and with the stub of a 
“Wavanna” in his mouth —upon that identical 
evening, we say, the said Alberte Summers was re- 
yolving a plan in his litte selflsh mind that is 
scarcely ever equaled, even in the present depraved 
era of the world’s history. Yet, to the gentleman 
himself, the plan must have seemed intensely 
amusing, for his eyes sparkled, and a real down- 
right laugh burst from his lips, much endangering 








uncle, with a 


ark! 


oO” 


“ay 
N 









i i and Alls 
“And you,” said Summers senior, turing to | Placed hi 
the boy, © you go to Mrs. Flynn, the housekeeper, 2 

and teil her to Jay plates for two, and serve supper | Stid 
half an hour carlier than usual, to-night; and 

after you do that muke a good fire in the supper | && t 
room, and bring up the wood for the night.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, glad to escape from | you'd come 
his master’s presence. there is any 

When they were left alone Alberte Summers | the key, to k 
took achair near the dirty stove, and motioned 
his nephew to do the same. When they were both 
seated the former said, abruptly: 

“What luck, Guy?” 
‘The light shone full upon the young man’s face; 
it was a dark, evil one, and yet handsome 
ideal of manly beauty could well be, 

Mashing brilliancy; hair fairly purple in its black- 
ness, Wtying in shining waves and curls a 
symmetrical head, and shading a forehead high, 
full, and fair as th; 

and arching; a Gr 
file, 






f 


apatic: 





ion. 








his seat, 
th 








lackened, decayed teeth,—e luugh that shook his 
fat little body all over, until his sides ached, and a 





“Tu the ti 
Mr. Alberte Summers could afford to lawzh once 














re, 





laugh and grow fat,” could not apply to him; 
for, although he was visibly increasing in super- 





of a woman; brows heavy | pocket and 
Mn nose, and a faultless pro- | a pw 
Every feature was perfect, but it was the ex- | read. 
pression lingering around the finely cut mouth, | paragraph 
and in the depths of the wildering fascinating eyes | m 
that would cause one to fear that the bright casket | will that w: 
was far lovelier than the jewel it contained. 
“What luck, Guy?” repeated the uncle, punch- | carelessly. 
ing the firevehemently, ‘Did faro favor you last 
night, Guy?” 

Wop 






. “Light up, light up, you dog!” thundered the 


little fat man, bringing his dimpled hand down 
reibly upon the table. 


‘The servant did as commanded, and still Mr. 














corners of his broad mouth, 
By and bye he took his little short legs down 
from the baize-covered table, and dvew his chair 
closer to the rusty stove, lighted another cigar, and 
called ont in a heavy bass voice: 
“Jim, you dog!” 
“Well, sir?” said the ragged servant boy, who 
was husying himself with a copy of “Jack the 
Giant, Killer,” in a remote corner of the dir 
counting-room, and who lingered ailectionarely 
over the enticing pages, seemingly yery reluctant. 


to obey the summons of his little dumpling of a 
master. 


Nol er. 
“ And you lost?” 


“eThe small matter of five hundred, perhaps; it 
might as well have been fifty thousand, though, 
for it was the drainings of a nearly empty purse,” 

Mr. Summers chuckled, and poked his nephew 
in the side. 


“Strapped, ch—you dog?” 
yee > v s 


don’t! an 











. line. 
“Good enough for you; let faro alone, and try | o’cloe 
a hand at something else.” 











ns i es : young man dryly. 
Lsay, you lazy imp—Jim!—Jim 1” again called |" “ Perhaps L can.” should 
out Mr. Summers. “ And what?” 
“Y-v-s,” drawied the boy, “?’'m coming—I’m 


deen wi 
Y-C-8 “Oh, as to that,” said he, rubbing his hands, | protege 
coming,’ 


one to his way, 
a cigar, Guy ?” 
“No, thank you.” 
“Given up smoking? Fudge!” and thg 
man expressed his disgust and contey 


shrug of his round shoulders, and ar 
curl of his bearded lips. 


Giant Killer,” whom he had left in the sorest| “No, Pve u 
“ Pray explain.” peril. gambling, & 
“Twill, [nthe first place I learned, after my| ‘What trash is that you’re wasting your time 
child’s disappearance, that Alberte Summers had | on?” 
visited the neighborhood. Secondly, [remembered 


Guy Summers face flushed crimson, 
The young man made no reply for a 

lar way of learning verses very casy, Jim. You] ly he said— 

“T believe 

“May I ask what for?” reg 

“Tf you’ve turned 2 canting parsvh¥ 

“Go along, I say, or I’ll break my cane over | use to tell yi 

your-head! N. luck at faro ’d give you an oppg® 

Tremblingly Jim obeyed. fortune to make up for it, that’s 

Mr. Summers tuok the book, and, looking over | Alberte Summers relapsed into sile 


oad the nephew at length. 










‘licve Pm ready for anything.” ~ 
“ Honestly 2” ° 
2 Honestly!” 


“And you'll be guided by my jut’ Guy?” 
« Suppose? 
“Suppose it is dangerous?” 


“Suppose itis difficult?” 
“ Now I want you to do what Itell you, or ’| “Then there will be more glo: @ achieve- 
1 


Suppose itis uncertain?” 
Everything is uncertain.” 


ment.” 
ible-reading rascal. Here’s a note [want youto}| “ 
brow, and her pale lips quivered— take to No. — —— Street, and give it into the 
“The means of seeing my poor lost child once | hand of that nephew of mine, Mr. Guy Sum- True, true. ITs 
again in this world.” mers.” 
a 


spirit left. 

“Tam waiting, uncle.” 
Well, wait until I get read; 
oo? 

At that moment Jim entered 


“Come, Guy, my boy! We’l 


of the bell—to ever 













revive “Jack the G 
ashy bed, to while away li BS. b ‘ 
Poor Jim! Laugh, reader, iff; his grief 

'Y great for him to be: 
ness, he thoug) 
do nothing but rey that i 
number of which Mi 
signed to the flames. 
Now Til tell you, Guy— 
the wine, you dog—I'll tell y 
that Pm willing to lay out be 


suitable compensati, 
ow are in for son, unc 
thought you were not so enflixinterested as 


Just you hold on, Guy ts, or mayhap 
y y slip out of Uh ¢ after | 

there’s plenty T could hice ty” bidding for a 
mere trifle; youus men wh 
as well as you. Do you pr 


action shall fall into my hay 


“Walt is consid 
Tshouldn’t mind i 











“Well, keep on listening, | @2ps you will,” 
te Summers lean 


For afew moments eit 
“Well, then, a half of 


“Tthonght you'd come { 


Guy Summers did as dt 





Mr, Alberte Summers Jo cigar, gave two 
or three pulls, and beg: 




















ular paragrap] 
Guy took the 


place mentioned, ‘T 






“Wall, T don’t se 
esting in that,” said 


“Tsuppase you d 
something 


man produced a} 
which read as folk 






“Friend Sum 
Brentford i 






ored as one of th 
“Perhaps you can propose something,” said the | It seems he has i 


made his will pa 


“perhaps you'd prefer to try your ownway; every | the court. 















‘) say I; every one to his yJ 


1ot given up smoking; ci 
. &e., T expect will be my 


these days. To tell the truth, uncle, 
thought last evening, though, when Ij 
cent, that [’d begin a new life, and ng 
Satanic majesty quite as fast as I am a 
“Ha, ha, hat! 


? Jaughed his unclefa 
parson, as I live. How lon 
class, eh? Perhaps your si 
perhaps !”” 


relate your experience!” 2 
kingly. 


you sent for me, uncle ?” 
0 


ou. only thought as oe) 0 


I would like such ay, 
“lay. * 


‘am quite sure I will;  Wele- 


ill be ex 


ing.” 


You will do, L 





that supper 





ail over up 
f Port; and 
rer any calls 
Ne or Blake I 


cup of tea, and a. 
'P up this fire, 

'y one exce: 
me, remember!” 
said the bo; 


< 


in his bitter- 
an he would 
volume, a 
© rashly con- 


cht when he bee 


Summe| 


























yourself to 
this plan is 
on one con- 


uncle? [ 


yal 


to be,” laughcoung man, sip- 





qance after all; 


lay this game 





If of whatever 4} in this trans- 
the cunning 
chuckling lau: 


© investment 


fh 







is chair and 


phi 
t the tally! 
wpon the tal 5 finally Guy 


sathy t 









Wy muke in the 
anche.” 

dog! Lthought 
door and see if 
passage. Twn 


Now for the 





to it! Just gI 
one listenin, 
ep out intr 




















md then resumed 








4 
rst place, Gi ve chosen you for Z 
my only relative; 











ound a | fection. Mere, read th 
And Alberte Summ| 


a paper from his 
hew, poudng out 
ished him to 





handed it f 




















indicated, 


us to take 










particular time and 
mun read it through 


> particularly inter- 
ye laid down the pa- 












iq pz! T suppose you 
»Bu would. ere is 
+ dis”? And the little 


«dL dicta’ 
wt else, Gi 





is.) 


jold business hand, 

















Oor. TT, IB 
ime to drop you & 
ast night at iwelve 
pave it, Twas hon- 
«A man’s will, 






As good 


he ever 
orth som: 
died, is” be read nest te 

3 health quite poor. 
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Write me immediately, and command at your 
pleasure. Your old cove, James L. Manson. 


“And this leaves me us much in tho dark as 
ever,” said the young man, folding and returning 
the letter. 

“Patience, you lubber!” chuckled the uncle, 
with apparent pusto. “Just put this and that to- 
gether as you go along; here is another letter you 
May read?’ And Alberte Summers produced the 
identical one poor Mrs. Brentford had written a 

ew days before. 

a oe broke over the beautiful evil face of the 

young man a3 be concluded it, and a smile curled 
is lips. ‘, 

A “You bogin to seg inte the business, you dog? I 

ght you would.’ 

beg tan that a certain man, by the name of 

Brentford, died October 6th, leaving a fortune to 

be diyided between a lost son—a child, that it 

seems you once, abducted, uncle, eh? and some 

other heir, or heirs. Am I right? 

“ 3} goon.’ 

Lt fo it poms: morcover, that Mrs. Brentford 
has discovered you as the abductor of her child, 
and desires you to bring him hack to, of course, 
receive her blessing and a portion of her husband’s 
estate?” 

“Right again.” 

“and, judging by Manson’s letter, I should 
judge that the abducted child is dead ? 

“Right again, you dog!” u 

Guy Summers pressed his white fingers over his 
face in thought; finally he said, looking his uncle 
full in the face— 

“This abducted child is dead?” 

“Yes, 

“ And, had he lived, he would have been the bait 
by which you might gain ao portion of this Brent- 
ford estate?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And being, as you say, dead, you want, I think 
I understand, a representative of this ‘protege,’ as 
Manson styles it; in other words, a spurious or 
counterfeit abducted child to receive Blrs. Brent- 
ford’s blessing, and a portion of the hundred. thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Exactly, you lubber!” 

The young man thought silently for a few mo- 
ments, then he went on. 

“You wish me to act the counterfeit?” 

“Just 50.” 

Again there was a pause; finally Guy said, his 
brows lowering and his lips compressed, from be- 
tween his shut teeth: 

“A rather dirty business.” 

“And why?” ‘responded the uncle with sur 

rise. 

“This imposing on a dying woman. I remem- 
ber when my mother died,” said the young man 
in a softening voice.” 

“Pooh! Here, take another glass of wine, and 
then for the plotting. Drink, it will do you good, 
—warm up your blood, and loosen your tongue. 
Drink!” 

Alberte Summers filled his nephew’s glass to the 
brim. 

“Drink!” 

Ah, that fatal glass of wine—how it stecled that 
softening heart against the cries of mercy; con- 
science was whispering in his ear; but for that 
brimming wine-cup, and the tempter who held it 
to his lips, Guy Summers might have withstood, 
for his dead mother’s sake, the tempting voice 
that would draw him on from the commission of 
one crime to another; but that crimson draught— 
we might say fatal draught—overbalanced the 

od, and the face of his Cead mother was eclipsed 

y the gleam of Robert Brentford’s gold. 

“T'l do it,” he said. “I’m ready for anything 
that will pay better than faro.” 

“That’s right,” laughed the little fat man; “and 
if we are to do anything we must be wide awake, 
up and a doing. Now listen to me, Guy.” 

Alberte Summers lighted afresh cigar and tossed 
one towards his nephew; then, after arranging his 
feet to his satisfaction upon the table, and tipping 
his chair to exactly the angle he desired, he began 
to detail the full mode of action he had laid out. 
We need not repeat it now aud here, for its work~ 
ings will be brought to light in the developments 
of our story—too soon, full too soon, Oh, if Guy 
Summers,—handsomg, intelligent Guy Summers 
had only listened to his good angel! 

When the yonng man left his uncle’s room that 
evening it was with a full understanding of the 
dificult, dangerous and wicked game be was about 
to play. And Alberte Summers knew well the 
tool he had chosen to is will, 

Afier the y yas zone the uncle gave 
vent to a low, cunning, self-complacent chuckle; 
then he arose and went to the mirror and surveyed 
for a moment his bloated face, and his short dim- 
py figure. Then he sat down the light and paced 
the room several times; then he rang the bell and 
called for the housckecper. 

Mes. Flynn soon appeared 
wrinkled woman, with very k 
angular body. 

“M yin,” said the little man as she entered. 

“Well, si.” 


“T sent for you, madam.” 

“So L see, sir? 

“To tell you, madam, that T wish breakfast at 
precisely seven to-morrow morning, and a change 
of linen put into my leather valise.? 
" ae you going uway ey 


on 













































She was a grey, tall, 
nm ¢yes, and a very 




















” 





‘9 be gone how long 
“Teannot tell exactl: 
“Very well,” said the housekeeper; “anything 
Summers ?”” 
to all who may enquire for me give them 
; here it is, madam;” and Mr. Sum- 
handed a card to the housekeeper. 
ex, sir.” 
“ And auny—that is to say, madam, I wish 
ty expense while Lam 
tnd, madam ?” 
] zht to by this time, after so many in- 
junctions,” responded the housekeeper dryly. 
“Ab—ahem! Good evening, Tanda m. “Remem- 
ber, jt exactly seven, madam; with plates for 
wo, 
Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Fiynn closed the door with a slam, and 
With anything but a blessing upon her lips in con- 
nection with Mr. Suminer’s name. She did not 








else, M 

oY 
my addr 
me 
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hate Mr. Summers hecause he was a bachelor, we 
are certain; and yet Mrs. Flynn did hate him. 

Mr. Summers went down to his counting-room. 
and relieved Jim, who had pried his eyes open 
with his fingers, and was suffering intense martyr- 
dom beneath the fierce attacks of King Morpheus, 
Then Mr. Summers locked up and went to bed and 
dreamed; and is it strange? Sweet Elsie Howard, 
or, rather, Elsic Brentford, the first and only wo- 
man he ever Joved, was with him—not reprovin, 
ly, not haughtily, not ill or dying, but as he knew 
her twenty-five years before—blooming and beau- 
tiful. Alus! for auld lang syne! 








Chapter 111.—The Crimson Chamber. 


“ Had she dreamed a betraver was acting his part, 
Her words had been spurned with disdain ; 

Or knows he but toyed with her crushed bleeding heart, 
‘then might she have servered the chain— 

That round her woven so subtle and tine, 
Suspicion ne‘er woke to the villain’s design."* 


RS. BRENTFORD was dying. The servants 
stole on tiptoe from room to room with anx- 
Dr. Bryson had paid his last 
visit, for medical skill was u: s any longer, 
Horace Brentford was in the 5! chamber, with 
sad cahn face, anticipating every wish of the fee- 
ble sufferer before expressed, and watching with 
experienced fingers the fluttering pulse that still 
denoted the fair patient in the land of the living. 

“ Not come yet!” murmured the pale lips of the 
sufferer. 

“ Not come yet;” and again a drowsy sensation 
would overpower her anxiety, and Mrs. Brent- 
wood would fall into an unquict slumber. By and 
by there was a knock, a light careful knock at the 
door, 

“Have they come?” questioned the dying wo- 
man; but it was only a kind neighbor who had 
called to see if watchers had been se 1 for the 
night; and, if not, to offer her services. And. 
again Mrs. Brentford relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. 

“Come here, Horace,” said the dying woman, 
arousing herself at leugth. “If he, my poor 
child, should ever come, you will be 2 brother, a 
true brother to him? Promise me, Horace.” 

“God helping me, mother!” 

Aguin there was u pause; by and bye there was 
a sound of carriage wheels rolling up the avenue 
over the frozen ground; then there was a tramp- 
ing of feet, and the sound of strange voices. With 
an almost superhuman effort Mrs. Brenttord 
raised herseit upon her elbow. 

“Hark! listen. Horace, Heaven be praised! my 
prayer is answered !” 

She sank back upon her pillow and pressed her 
white hands over her face. 

Nearer and nearer come the footsteps up the 
stairs, along the passage, then there was a con- 
fused murmur of voices near the chamber door— 
the voice of the chambermaid and then the nurse, 
in a tone of expostulation—a “ yes—but we must 
see your mistress,” in that of a stranger; and then 
the door opened, and two men entered, both in 
traveling costumes, and both strangers to the 
family. 

Mrs. Brentford removed her hands from her 
face; for 1 moment she gazed upon the foremost 
of the strangers, and then she suid, in a low car- 
nest voice— 

“ Albert Summers! thank God!” 

“Yes, Elsie, Alberte Summers.” 

For a moment neither spoke; then the latter 
said, as he approached the bed, 

“T come as soon as I received your letter, Elsie, 
come to claim your forgiveness,o nd, if possible, 
make your dying moments happy.” 

“ And can you tell me truly, as you hope for 
Heaven?” 

“Yes, yes. But first forgive me, Elsic. [ should 
have come to you before, but feared your curs 







































Elsie, for years [ have repented of my wrong, for 
y 





ars longed to restore your child to your arms! 
forgive me!” 

“Oh, that miserable, hypocritical expression of 
sorrow, 

“Forgive me, Elsie.” 

“Yes,” gasped the poor woman; “ but my child 
—the dear little child you robbed me of more than 
twenty years ago; where is he?” 

“Ue is a man now.” 

“Yes, [had forgotten but what he was the little 
babe of twenty years ago; he is a man, you say. 
Oh, Alberte, is he good?” 

“ All you could desire, I trust,” said he, with a 
smile intended to be very soft and affectionate, 
“But oh, Elsie,” he continued, “ live—live to 
bless your new found son, and to be his counsellor 
and guide.” 

The dying woman gazed up into the sinister face 
of the speaker; well did Alberte Summers mask 
his dark fiendish thoughts. She did not doubt 
him then. Heaven pity her?” 

“ And where is he? bring him to ine, let me see 
him before [ die, Alberte,” she murmured earnest- 
ly, almost wildly. 

“ First give me your forgiveness, Llsic.” 

“T do” 

“ And your blessing.” 

“ As you are dealing by me so may God deal by 
you, Alberte,” she said earnestly, 

‘The bad man staggered backward, 

“Yes, yes,” replied the woman fervently, “as 
you are dealing by me so may the Lord reward you 
now and forever!” 

““Was ita curse or a blessing?” so questioned 
the bad man, with a shudder. “A curse or a 
bDlessing ?” 

“A curse! a curse! that will follow you like a 
shadow,” whispered a still small voice in his ear; 
“a dying woman's enrse!” 

Alberte Summers motioned to his nephew, who 
approached and stood by the pale emaciated wo- 
man, 

“ Mother ! 

Guy Summers murmured the word very softly, 
very tenderly, as he bent over the wasted form and 
kissed the white brow, 

“ Mother!” 

But no ansy 
responded; the 
the handsome 
pale lips would 
her tongue. 

“Could this be my own child?” so ques! 
the feeble fluttering heart, whose work y 
done, whose pu! 
No, no! nature ne 



















































ing chord of natural tenderness 
quict glazing eyes looked up into 
ace, but the “ my son, my son!” her 
fain have uttered, died away upon 



















ations were nearly numbered. 
r jies; there is a mysterivus 











; link connecting mother and child, spiritually, that 
philosophers can never explain, but, nevertheless, 
undeniably true, Call it what you will—designate 
it as magnetic or partaking of the spiritual, itis no 
less a fact; and in her heart poor . Brentford. 
felt this was not her child. 

“ Mother!” 

The youth’s beautiful lips trembled, and there 
were tears in his eyes. Well it was for him they 
were dimmed, or the evil light in their liquid 
depths might haye called a curse upon him from 
the lips of the dying woman, 

We said there were tears in Guy Summer’s eyes; 
they were frue tears, for this young man was not 
allbad, The game he was playing was a despe- 
rate one, andi nyolved much to him ere he had re- 
linquished the undertaking, for his heart was soft- 
ening. le remembered when Ais mother lay pale 
and dying; and, but for the thought of gain, and 
the fear of his uncle’s dire venzeance, he would 
even then have left the game unplayed. 


But that fear of the uncle, whoxe will had been 
law to him ever since his carlivst boyhood; that 
uncle, to whom he looked for a total remembrance 
when he himself had done with his property, for, 
of course, it looked natural indeed, extremely 
probable, that his uncle would die first. The fear 
of this uncle, we say, and his hope of gain, re- 
strained his impulse to abandon the part he was 
playing, and so he dashed the tears from his eyes, 
and hardened his heart to the dying woman’s 
yearning cry, 

“ Oh Alberte Summers, tell me, tell me, are you 
not deceiving me? Js this my child?” 

The bad man shrank beneath the dying woman’s 
imploring gaze; but his tongue did not falter as he 
answered— 

“ As [ hope for Heaven it is, Elsie.” 

Again she looked up into the dark handsome 
face bending over her; still, in her heart, she could 
not believe even Albert Summer’s affirmation, sol- 
emnly worded as it was. He saw this, and, step- 
ping forward, he unrolled a small bundie and held 
its contents up before Mrs. Brentford’s gaze. A 
tiny dress, oh, so cunningly wrought; a little cap, 
with hems of bright ribbon; a string of minute 
beads, with a pretty gold clasp; a pair of little 
worsted socks, and cunning little shocs; severally 
these articles were held up to the poor woman’s 
view. 

Ah, the little slip, the tiny cap, the sacks, and 
gay broidered shoes her own hands had made for 
her first and only born. She recognized them, held 
out her thin transparent hands for them, and drew 
the simple little articles close to her bosom; then 
Alberte Suinmers said, 

“ Do you doubt me now, Elsie?” 

“No, no. [hope [don’t Alberte,” returned the 
feeble voice. Thope I don’t doubt you; but ”— 

She looked up so pitiful; a softer heart would 
have been melted. 

“ But what, Elsie?” 

“ Somchow I don’t fecl as if—as if—” 

“ What ?—Ilow shall I convince you?” 

She looked up into Guy Summer’s handsome 
face. 

“Kiss me, my son, if you really are; kiss me 
now; now [I am ready to dic.” 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes wearily. 

Horace interposed and reminded Alberte Sum- 
mers that farther excitement was useless; but once 
more the latter turned towards the dying woman, 
and taking the thin wasted hand, said, softly, 

“Then, Elsic Brentford, are you not willing to 
acknowledge your own son before the world?” 

“How?” queried the ashen lips. 

“Thus,” said the bad man, taking a paper from 
his pocket. Thus, Elsie; and he unrolled a manu- 
script and placed it before her. 

“T cannot—cannot read it,” responded Mrs. 
Brentford faintly. 

“ T protest against this,” said Horace, witha look 
of anxiety; “protest against it because she is far 
too weak and ill to bear so much excitement.” 

“Perhaps because you fear your pecuniary in- 
terests at stake,” replied Alberte Summers, 
with a withering glance at the young man. 

“T consider this chamber too solemn and sacred 
spot to enter into a dispute with you, sir,” re- 
sponded Horace Brentford, with more of sorrow 
than anger in his tone. “ However, to prove to 
iy dear mother that [am perfect, i 
that I have none but the kindest feelings towards 
the one she recognizes as her son, [will : 
this paper and explain it to her.” ‘The young n 
took the manuscript and glanced hastily over it. 

It was carefully worded, and was to this effect. 
That, twenty years before, Mrs. Brenttord’s only 
child, a little one of some four or tive months of 
age, was stolen from her; that, by satisfactory 
proofs, she had discovered a certain young man, 
known by the name of Guy Summers, to be that 
lost child, and she fully acknowledged him as 
such.” We need not give this in full; suilice it to 
say, such was the import of the paper, and such 
was it explained to Mrs. Brentford. 

“And y sh me to sign this?” she asked, 
faintly, turning to Summers.” 

“ 
















































































“ And for what purpose?” 

Alberte Summers did not care to tell her the 
truth, so he answered, 

“Merely as an acknowledgment of your own 
child to the world.” 

“Oh yes—oh yes,” whispered the feeble voice; 
give me a Jittle of my cordial, Horace, and then 
give mea pen. Yes, to acknowledge him.” 

The gay man obeyed the wish. 

“ Now raise ine up, Lorace, in your arms, and 
give me the pen.” 
ummiers placed a pen in her trembling 
She looked into his face as he did so. 
‘ing me, 



























“No.” 
“ Swear it to me, as you hope for cternal happi- 





ness, Alberte Summ 

“ As [ hope for Heaven, I tell you truly,” said 
the bad man, with a shudder. 

“Come to me, my son,” sho said, glancing 
Guy, who stood near the foot of the bed. 
un obeyed. 
while I write,” she said; and then, 
in a trembling, uneven hand, she signed her name. 
pul your name as a wilness,” said Al- 
berte Summers, turning to Horace 

Ue might have remonstrated, but his adopted 















mother’s cyes were watching him, and he did as 
desired. 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes wearily. Her 
task was done. 

“Now Iam ready to die,” she said; but still, 
away down in her heart, was a question, a doubt 
that even Alberte Summer’s affirmation failed to 
answer or dispel. ‘ Could this be her own child?” 
The mystic link connecting mother and child was 
wanting. 

We said Mrs. Brentford was dying; so sho was, 
slowly, but none the less surely. With her two 
supposed sons watching over her, she lingered on 
until nearly noon, the next day, when she dicd— 
died with a blessing and a curse upon her lips. 
“As you deal by each other, 80 may the Father 
above do unto you.” 

We say a blessing and a curse, as the former 
only was intended by the woman, but the latter 
it proved to more than one, Leaven pity thom. 








After Mrs. Brentford’s death Alberts Summers 
returned to the city, while Guy remained at “ Mt, 
Grey,” to be present at the reading of the will of 
Robert Brentford deceased. He was a wily, cun- 
ning young man, while Horace was honest, open- 
hearted, and truth@. If the latter had a suspi- 
cion he banished evil; and, remembering his 
foster mother’s injunction, “ For my sake, Horace, 
be kind to him.” For her sake he acknowledged 
Guy Summers, and when, at the next term of 
court, with an able counsel, Guy, as own son of 
Robert and Elsie Brentford, come in for a share of 
the estate, as specified in the will, his plea was not 
contested; and, in due time, affairs being properly 
adjusted, the Brentford estate was divided, and 
this was Guy Summers first reward for his deceit 
and perjured vows. 

This, we sny, was his first reward; there is 
another that follows in the track’ of every evil 
doer, we do believe, even in this world. 

As for little fat Alberte Summers, perhaps it 
would be well to glance in upon him ere we leave 
him for a time to follow other characters who take 
amore important part in our own true tale than he. 











It was a bright spring morning more than a 
year after his first introduction to our readers. A 
day full of bird-song and sunshine; a day blessed 
by the perfume of violets, and made beautiful by 
the bending of the smiling skies; a day when, even 
in the smoke-begrimmed, weather-stained brown 
house, which Alberte Summers called his own, 
the cool breezes could steal in and ripple his sandy 
grey hair, ay he sat by the window of his dirty 
counting-room, kissing, with coyish tenderness, 
the bloated face—the face that his mother loved to 
kiss when he was young and innocent as the little 
cherub, fond mother, you are pressing to your 
bosom, and praying the good Father to keep from 
the evil. 

Ah yes; Alberte Summers had a mother once; 
perhaps he remembered it then, with the spring air 
stealing in, and the sunshine, heaven’s own sun- 
shine, lighting up the bare, cheerless room; per- 
haps he was thinking of many springs befor 
of green meadows—of the buttereups and daisies 

—of' bird-songs—but, most of all, of the face that 

made A’s home beautiful, the face that was always 

the same to him—only growing whiter day by day 

—his mother’s! The face never frowning, yet ever 

wearing that smile of holy resignation—only those 

who have suffered can wear when they say, “ Not 

my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” 

Be that ay it may, there was something that 

looked suspiciously like a tear in the eyes of Al- 
berte Summers, hardened, wicked man as he was; 
something that would make you think there was a 
soft tender consecrated spot somewhere in his 
black hard heart, could one only find the narrow 
intricate way that led to it—a mystic hidden chord 
that one touch might cause to vibrate; but who 
should know how to discover it, or, once discov- 
ered, have the skill to cause music to answer to the 
vibration? 
Alberte Summers was just in the act of dashing 
aside that suspicious drop of moisture when the 
door opened and Guy entered. For some three 
months the uncle had not seen his nephew, the 
latter having been ubsent, attending to the settle- 
ment of his (?) property; and, to be caught “ ba- 
bying,” to use his expression, did not suit Alberte 
Summers. : 

Ayear and a half had added much to the ele- 
gance and beauty of Guy Summers. Taller, more 
syminetrical, with a more mature expression, and 
a less tell-tale face and an easy, nonchalant air, 
some would have thought him improved; but I do 
not think the change in his appearance could be 
striculy termed improvement. ‘To tell the truth, 
he had only learned to hide the evil beneath a rep- 
resentation of good. 

“Ah, good morning, uncle!” said the young 
man, advancing with extended hand. 

Alberto Summers, as we said, was in the very 
act of dashing that suspicious drop of mvisture 
aside, but he tvok his short iegs down from the 
window-sill in great haste, and, afier taking a 
huze yellow silk handkerehief from his pocket, 
and wiping his face zealously, he shook his ne- 
phew’s hand violently, and replied, 

“Glad to see you, you dog; glad to see you; 
I’ve got a powerful cold; yes, sir, n powerful cold 

ettled in my head.” 
, and affects your eyes, uncle?” 

“So it does—so it does, you dog; ko it does af- 
fect my eyes!” and the yellow silk handkerchief 
was again called into requisition. 

“A dreadful cold you have, uncle; do have 
Mother Flynn make you some herb tea, and sweet- 
en it well with molasses; take care of the penco 
and the pounds will take care of themselves, you 
know; or, to make the old saying practical, ike 
care of the colds and coughs, and consumption. 
and undertakers will take cure of themselves.” 
st so!” laughed the little man; 
ying to know—to know how business 
goes in these dnys.” 

“ As to that, Pmight say well enough.” 

Lawing all done up?” 
“ Vor the present.” 

“So so,” chuckled Summers, “ twenty thousand 
dollars for ny 
day. Ha! 
Che nephew nodded, 






























































Alberte Summers. 


























share; not to be sucezed at every 


“How about that Horace Brentford?” asked 
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“ Gone west. Started last week—for his health, 
I believe he pretends. 


“Ts his health poor?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ A pity,” snid the uncle, in a low, insinuating 
voice. His good angel had deserted him, and the 
partially softened heart was far harder than be- 
fore. 

“What do you mean, uncle?” 

“ Can’t you take a hint, you lubber?” 

“When the hint is presented plain enough for 
me to observe it.” 

The little dumpling of a man leaned back and 
put his feet on the window-sill again. Then he 
squinted up one grey cye, and looked at his ne- 
phew out of the other; then he laughed a short 
chuckling Inugh, and said, 

“Tf Horace Brentford should die, to whom 
would his property fall, eh?” 

“Under existing circumstances, to me, of 
course.” 


“ Exactly, and would be better than forty thou- 
sand, you see!” 

“T understand yon, uncle,” said the young man, 
“ut [have gone a step too far in wickedness al- 
ready Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, tempt me any 
further. 

“ Silly boy’ grunted the ufc; “ but he'll have 


that for the future; what speculation are you go- 
ing into now?” 


“None that I know of.” 

“ Just like you—enjoying the Prcsent and letting 
the future look out for itself. But then, my boy, 
you're younz—time enough to improve in. 

Evidently this thought gave the speaker great 
satisfaction, for he gave one of his peculiar chuck- 
Jes and continued, “ How old are you, Guy?” 

“Nearly twenty-two.” 

“Yes, yes; so I thought—so I thought; no 
harm in asking, you know, Guy?” 

“Oh no.” 

“And,” continued the scheming uncle—“ and 
ene there’s many a younger man marricd, 

uy.” 

‘The brow of Guy Summers flushed. If there 
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mouth twitched and worked, and his whole coun- 
tenance was expressive of singular mental emo- 


of specie, muttering to himself; then, locking the | nephew's warning. 
sate, he put the keys into his pocket, put a few Th 

things more in order, then left the countiug-room, 
locking the door after him. 


headquarters of Washingion and his staff. 
some persons, and the horror of others, who were | _ His property fell to Robert Brentford upon the 
sure his brains would rush to his head if he per- | death of his paternal grandfather, Captain Isaac 
sisted in his unnatural course of conduct. Jim 


fr which Guy Summers had obtained by stratagem, 
ambition; he had been attending the circus, and | the whole of which Albert Summers determined to 
was trying to initiate himself into the art of head- | gain by fair means or foul. 
walking and feats of summersault, and that was | The Brentford mansion, we said, was old and 
the way his bare feet came in contact with Mr. Al- | rambling. A part of it only was tenanted, the re- 
berte Summers’ new vest. mainder locked up, the keys being in the possession 

Mr. Summers needed no second reason for sciz- | of the trusty Burt, overseer of the premises. The 
ing poor Jim by his abundant flaxen hair, and as- | crimson chamber was the only furnished apart- 
sisting him out of doors. Jim needed no second | ment in the uninhabited wing, and, as we said, it 
reason for decamping as fast as his feet would | was spacious and well-furnished; there was some- 
carry him. Mr. Summers went up to his room, |1thing about it that Alberte Summers did not like 
called for hot water and shaved himself, for he 


from the first. He wandered about the room, cx- 
never patronized the barber—he believed in being | amined every nook and corner closely, and then 


economical, Alberte Summers did. Then he sent | ordered a servant to bring up their baggage. 

for the housekeeper. The evening was beautiful, and Alberte Sum- 
Mrs. Flynn appeared; her sharp, angular face | mers lingered on the piazza until a late hour; and 

seeming every moment to grow sharper and more | when he sought his chamber he found that his wife 


angular with vexation; for, it there was anything | had already retired, a dim lamp was burning upon 
she did alhor it was to be called for by her em- | the table—dim, and yet it revealed the mysterious 
ployer. 

“ 


rilded letters above the door. “Tux Crimson 
You sent for me,” began the housckeeper, | CAMBER.” 
‘ather ill-naturedly. 


After a time Alberte Summers retired, leaving 
“ Yes, madam.” the dim light burning. What strange, fantastic 
Mrs. Flynn stood waiting. shadows flitted about the great room! Ilow strange 
“ Be seated, madam,” said Alberte Summers, | the lamplight played amid the crimson curtain- 
pointing to a chuir at the extremity of the room, | folds! There was but one picture upon the wall, a 
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ing out towards the west. It was tastefully, if not 
elegantly furnished. The hangings of dark crim- 
tions—emotions, whatever they were, he did not | son, the carpet corresponding in color, and of the | had but a short time previous sct out for New Or- 
choose to make known; for, except the first burst | softest texture; it was a strange room cnough, | leans, and thither the young man determined to 
of fecling, we have chronicled, he uttered not a | and for a guest’s chamber too; and, in gilt letters | follow him and compel him to restore his Property, 
word, over the door, Alberte Summers read with a shud- 
Bye-and-bye he went to his desk, took out his | der he could not explain, “THe Crimson CHam- 
day-book and ledger, posted a few accounts, went | BER.” And this room Alberte Summers decided |— and the hot bloood would flush his face,— 
to a large ivon safe and counted over certain piles | to occupy during his stay, notwithstanding his 


e Brentford estate consisted of many broad 
and well cultivated acres, and a large rambling 
stone mansion, dating back to the time of the Rev-| the old man’s raye would know no bounds if he 
He found Jim in the entry near the door, stand- | olution, and which was at one time honored as the 

ing upon his head, much to the gratification of 


vent that rage in some characteristic manner, per- 
Brentford; and this was the estate, a part of 
had forgotten “ Jack the giant-killer ” in his new 


viceable property, and then fled. He had heard 
from him at his old haunts in Boston, and that he 


or, — and Guy’s brow darkened as he laid his 
hand upon the stock of a silver-mounted pistol, or 


“Let him take the consequences, whatever they 
may be!” 

Guy did not care to confide all this to his uncle, 
for several reasons. In the first place he knew 


Inew he had, in the space of a few months, spent 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars at the gaming-table; 
and, secondly, that he would not only rage, but 


haps by disinheriting him, or, what seemed worse 
in his eyes, fulfiling a favorite threat, marry the 

roman he (Guy) most abhorred, Mrs. Flynn, the 
jousckeeper. He did not know that his silence 
and secretiveness brought about the dreaded ca- 
tastrophe. 
Mr. Alberte Summers married Mrs. Flynn, but 
Guy, for a time, remained blissfully ignorant of 
the fact. 

Away, over hill and dale, sped the iron horse, 
with its charge of human beings. Guy Summers, 
too eager in his haste to sit quiotly in the crowded 
seats, tapped feverishly against the car windows, 
and frowned and bit his beautiful lips until the 
blood nearly came. 

What a night it was—starless, moonless, black 
with clouds and with rain. Still on, on, on rushed. 
the iron monster; on, on, though the storm tram- 
pled down, and the winds wailed through the for- 
ests and over the hills. Still Guy Summers sat 
tapping nervously against the window, his brows 
knit, his lips compressed; still the tempest raged 
in his bosom, wilder, fiercer than the storm with- 
out, for gold and bonds ho had, as it were, barter- 
ed his soul; and now—now, where was that ill- 
gotten, ill-spent wealth? With the hot blood rush- 


oe 


ing through his veins and his teeth firmly set, he 
at the same time helping himself to a cigar. madonna, with a calm, holy brow, and eyes half-} determined to regain all, even at the sacrifice—of 
was any one subject his uncle loved to dwell upon, | Mrs. Flynn obeyed wonderingly. veiled by their sweeping lashes, Alberte Summers 
it was this; and if there was one subject more ob-}| Mr. Summers placed his fect upon the table and 
. noxions than others to Guy, this was the one of 


—he shuddered, “ happiness here and hereafter,” 
lay and watches this madonna with a curious fas-| gold, gold, gold. 
cination, She scemed to be looking at him steadily, | The yellow dust was the young man’s idol; his 
“How long have you kept house for me, Mrs, | with a wicrd carnestness that frightened him, soul bowed down and worshipped it; there aro 
Guy to marry, who was cither too indifferent or) Flynn?” Fainter and fainter grew the dull lamp, closer | many, many Guy Summers in the world. Heaven 
too interested to wish it broached. *« Nearly four years.” and closer crept the shadows towards the bed, | pity them! 

“To marry!” continued the fat man, shading} “Yes, yes, madam; strange I should have for-|the great carved mahogony bedstead, with its| The black night waned; the storm Iulled; the 
the sunlight, that stole in at the open window, | gotten; yet no harm done by the question, mad- | crimson curtains, and still Alberte Summers’ eyes | winds hushed their wailings, and only sighed 
from his eyes with one of his hands, “To mar- | am.” watched the full-sized madonna picture with a|mournfully. The rain came down softly, as if 
ry!” he repeated, bringing the other down with} “None at all, sir.” strange bewilderment. Suddenly the light went | weary of its fierce trampling, and sleep stole over 
emphasis upon the table. “T was just going to observe, madam, that I|out, and the rays of the full moon streamed in| the eyclids of Guy Summers, and pressed them 

Guy was silent. ave been well pleased with your services, mad-|through the gorgeous curtains—streamed in full|down. Still the same train of thought continued 

“Ym beginning to grow old,” he continued. Al-!am. My coffee has always been well settled, the | upon the pale, yet life-like picture, and across his | —of gold—of gain. 
berte Summers is not so very old, cither, but old | stenk done to a charm, the rolls unexceptionable, | own face. sees eee 
enough to be tived of business and love quiet. | puddings, pies, sweetmeats without a fault. Then | He was not a man of norve, notwithstanding his} That black, starless morning © wreck was pre- 
Now, Guy, boy, I’ve ncither kith nor kin, but yon, | you know just how I want my linen done up, my | boasts. Ic tried to sleep, but vain was the attempt. | cipitated over a dreadful yawning chasm, a wreck 
in the world; neither kith nor kin, and, of course, | clothes brushed, and where I want them put away. | He heard strange noises, he saw strange shadows, | of that proud locomotive and its crowded train. 
after a while—you understand me—after a while, | LT repeat it, madam, these four years [ have been | he felt a chilliness creeping over his own body; |Thero were groans, and moans, and shricks of hu- 
jf you live the longest, yow’ll get the benefit of my | well pleased with your gervices, madam.” and yet his eyes rested, as if fascinated, upon the | man anguish heard above the roar of the turbid 
life-earnings; that is, if you do to suit me; and,if| Mrs. Flynn bowed, and smiled with gratification. | madonna’s calm, holy yet radiant countenance. | stream which the night’s storm had swollen, caus- 
you don’t, [il give it all'to some insane hospital, | Glad I’ve given satisfaction,” she replied, ab-| The night waned. The moon rode high in the | ii 
and jet you go to the dogs,—or get married my- 
self. 


¢ ing, by the washing away of one of the abutments 
ruptly. jlue spring heavens, and tho night-bird sereamed | of the bridge, such terrible havoc. There were 
Mr. Summers puffed away in silence for a few | u) 


pon the old rambling building. Louder and | husbands calling for their wives, mothers shrick- 
moments, then he said: 


louder grew the mysterious noises, now overhead, | ing for their children, brothers and sisters calling 
\ “ How old are you, madam?” now underneath, and then all around him. | 
| fioor with his foot, while his uncle continued, 


All) each other’s names. 
Mrs. Flynn started, turned red and white by | the stories of ghosts and goblins he had ever heard| Why need we describe it? Why endeavor to 
“Pye been thinking of throwing up business— | turns, then an angry sparkle shot out of her black | flitted through his mind; a cold perspiration broke | picture the horror of the scene upon which tho 
work don’t pay now-a-days, any how—throwing | ¢} 
up business, I say, and going to the Mt. Grey man- 


began,— 
all others, Evidently Alberte Summers wished 
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Guy listened with becoming respect, twirling his 
thumbs, and beating a tatoo upon the bare, dirty 








es. out over his body; his limbs trembled; his hair | rey morning broke? Other pens, more eloquent 
,, “No harm done—none in the least, madam, | seemed to stand erect. than mine, have detailed many such shocking, 
: sion to live.” none in the least. Not over thirty-five, Lshould| Ayerte Summers tricd to speak, to arouse his | heart-sickening scenes. Let us draw the curtain; 
. Guy shuddered. say, madam.” (Mrs. Flynn’s wrath was appeased, | wife, who, (bless her honest heart,) slept soundly | there is but one in these crowded passenger cars 
: “ What ails you, boy?” queried Uncle Summers, | for she was over forty.) “And you are not bad | onoueh; but his tongue seemed palsicd; it refused | Who claims our attention—Guy Summers. 
rather ill-naturedly. looking; I should think at cighteen you might |to ob 


bey his will. He tried to move, but ever, 
“Why Mt. Grey? It chills me to death to: have beon handsome, madam,” said Mr. Summers, ik Dee: » y 


think of it!” and the young man brought his fist | at 


Tt was a sad wreck of humanity that was taken 
emphatically down upon the table, and 


5 mag f imb seemed paralyzed. Louder grew the strange | from the fragments of one of the ill-fated cars the 
the same time thinking to himself, “ugly as | noises, darker the flitting shadows, and the ma-| next day; it bore the slightest resemblance to the 
his faco | sin, I'll be bound.” 


donna’s eyes, seen in the ghastly mooulight, seem- | handsome Guy Summers of a day before. The 
darkened. Mrs. Flynn blushed, actually blushed. ed changing every moment as if alive. Then o 
“What do you mean?” 


dark curls stiff with blood, that had oozed from a 
“ A new set of artificial teeth, I mean, madam, a | strange suflocating sensation came over Alberte | cruel wound on the back of the head; the beauti- 
“Simply what I say! I wouldn’t live at Mt.|few bottles of hair-dye, fine dresses, and some | Summers; his eyes burned in their sockets, his | ful face was cut and bruised; both arms broken, 
Grey if you’d give me the finest turnout on Broad-! pearl and rouge powder, madam, would make you | preath was like ice; then, with his oyes still fixed | one at the wrist, the other near the shoulder; en- 
way. I wouldn’t live there a week!” cried the | quite, I may say, perfectly beautiful, madam.” upon the madonna, he saw the picture move; yes, | tirely insensible to his pain, and pronounced in a 
young man, excitedly. | Mrs. Flynn looked down, a half-amused, half- |it did move; he closed his eyes, closed them spas-| dying condition by the surgeon, Guy Summers 
“Pooh!” said the uncle, contemptuously. angry, but, withal, 9 gratified expression upon | modically in his horror. He heard a sound, a| was placed with the mortally wounded, while oth- 
Guy Summers raised his eyes to his relative’s | her countenance. strange unearthly sound, then ho felt a presence, a |¢rs, Who might, by prompt surgical aid, recover, 
face; there was a sparkle in them that looked| ‘Mr. Summers lighted another cigar, then be con- | wierd, mysterious presence, that seemed to turn | were attended to. And yet Guy Sammers did not 
strongly like fire. tinued : his very body to stone, whose eyes burned down, die! How strange and inscrutible are the ways of 
“You may ‘ pooh’ as much as you please,” he| ‘Well, madam, I want to marry you; do you | down to his very heart’s core. fi an All-Wiso Providence. 3 
said; “ but the last night I spent in the house has | understand me?—to marry you, madam. Lamin| Again he opened his eyes but to meet a sight TO BE CONTINUED. 
decided me. It shall be sold as soon as a purchaser | earnest, but I want to tell you that I don’t love | that nearly congealed his blood in his veins. Close 
can be found—or leased out for an indeffinite num- | you; love is all gammon, anyhow, madam; as I | beside him stood 0 figure in the dim moonlight, a 
per of years to any one who is witch-proof enough | say [ don’t love you, but like you well enough, 1| figure but half resembling humanity. With a Ty 
to live there; as for me I’m going south. dare say, so just answer me, madam; will you be |dark, yet ghastly countenance, eyes black and 
You?” —Mrs. Summers, madam?” burning like coals of fire; hair gray, clotted with 
“Yes.” The old dark, wicked look came back| ‘“ Why—why, sir,” stammered Mrs. Flynn, very | blood, matted and long streaming over gaunt, 
i much astonished. naked shoulders; a beard reaching to the waist 
“Not a word, madam; I wish to marry; will | and white as the driven snow; brow and checks 
you be Mrs. Summers, or will you not?” and arms covered with cruel purple scars, That 
“ Give me a little time—” was all that seemed living, the rest of the body, 
“Your answer now, madam,” said the eccentric | hidden by the long white, trailing robes, upon 
little man with a gesture of impatience. which green mould and decay spoke of death and 
“Well, then, Isuppose—” the grave, 
“ Don’t snppose, madam.” 
“Yes.” 








MY NATIVE VALE, 


this delightful western elime 

"That gives a forest home to me, 

L think of that sweet vale where passed 
‘My sunlit days of infancy ; 

‘And where the yenrs, ike hamming-birda, 
Just poised a moment on the wiug, 

To sip the nectar from the cups 
Of life's aweet floral ofloring. 
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“ And for what are you going south at this time 
ofthe year? But about the house—yow're full of 
your whims, full of your notions, you siuner.” 

“T may be,” responded the young man. 

“You are, or you wouldn’t talk so crazy, ll be 
bound.” 

“Perhaps you would be willing to pass a week 
in the old house?” questioned Guy, half-mock- 


The homestead’s old familiar halls, 
The urnssy meadows, where I played; 
‘The orchard, with its melting fruite, 








nd 80! in de; 
Slowly the long, bony hand moved towards Al- nm ul aoh rere aoe ree all day long, 
a berte Summers; cold, icy cold, it rested upon his My noble father toiled and sang; 
ingly. Mrs. Flynn said the word as if it burned her | brow. A wild, uncarthly laugh followed. 
“And why not?” lips 


‘Where in the morning and at eve 
‘The music of the auvil rang. 





“Oh, very well; I don’t wish to make you hbe-| “ 
Tieve me if you don’t choose to, All L have to say | we tuke the cars at that time for L—, where the | Again Alberte Summers closed his eyes—closed 
\ is I couldn’t be hired to live there; every one to|ccremony will take place, madam, Pack your | them, while his limbs trembled with very horror. 
‘ his notion, you know.” trunks; we muy not be back for some time, mad- | Was he not dreaming? He opened his eyes, the 
“Come, come, Guy, don’t flare up. What ails |am;” and he looked nt his watch, made a few ob- | apparition was gone! “ Chains, darkness, DEATH,” 
the Brentford mansion?” servations regarding dinner, and then motioned to | he heard repeated in a hollow, sepulchtal tone. 
The young man shook his head. Mrs. Flynn to retire, which she did as expeditiously | Awakening his wife, Mr. Alberte Summers 
“Puss a week at Mt. Grey, uncle,” he said, jas possible, arose from his bed, lit a candle, and examined the 
“ond then, if you desire to ask my renson, Pl tell| “ We'll see what we shall sec!” muttered Mr.|room carefully. The door was as he left it when 
you; for the present [’ve said all {shall on the | Summers, with a chuckle, he retired, double-locked; the room was wain- 


subject.” “Va, ha! a cunning dog it takes to over-reach | scotted, the small alove where the madonna hung 
Guy Summers arose and paced the room hur-| Alberte Summers, who makes a business of not be- | heing finished in the same manner. The windows 


riedly, glancing, now and then, in an anxious, ex- | ing over-reached; nothing like a willing hand and | fastened securely on the inside; there were no ane oe came Dick £0 me ngaing. tale, 
cited way, from the windows. Then he took up| head to plan for it. You love both, Alberte Sum- | closets connected with the room, onty a small va- Thy memorics linger in my heart, 
his valise, and, putting on his hat, said, sharply, | mers.” eant bed-room adjoining, which opened only into Dear Ashland, my native vale. 
H h “ Remember P’ve warned you.” And before Lis| It is not necessary for the development of our | the crimson chamber. 
uncle could detain him he had disappeared, closing | story that we should describe this singular mar-| Had he dreamed? Mr, Alberto Summers was 
the door after him, riage, any more than to say it took place in due|sure he had not. He examined every portion of 
“<The old dogs!” muttered Alberte Summers, | time and place designated, after which the happy | the room, yet all seemed undisturbed. Me shiver- 
taking his feet down precipitately from the win-| pair decided to spend their honeymoon in travel-|ed, yet not with cold; and finally, determining to 
dow-sill. “ Jerusalem! if the boy ain’t gone clear | ing, and the summer at Mt. Grey. 
out of his wits. Going south? Whew! What| “Beware, I have warned you,” rang in Alberte |candie burning, he threw himself upon the bed ‘They pause to linger long with thee, 
could have started him off on that track, and Mt. | Summers’ cars, but he laughed at the idea of any- | and tried to sleep, Sweet Ashland, my native aac canawan 
Grey the finest property in the country!” thing fearful or supernatural troubling him; and| ++ = anes sees Kae uss 2 
Mr. Alberte Summers thrust both hands into his | with a spirit of brevado upon his arrival, he in-| Guy Summers had formed his determination of SS ee era e 
pockets and perambulated the apartment with | quired particularly for the room occupied previ- | going south hastily. A noted gambler, by the| -+++++++ Sweedlepipes thinks that, instead of 
amazing velocity—that is, for him. His grey cyes | ously by his nephew, name of Binke, hud in, as Guy imagined, a dis- | giving credit to whom credit is due, the cash had 
sparkled, his round red face grew redder, his| It was shown him—a large airy chamber, look- |honest manner, wou from him nearly alVhis ser- | better be paid. 


a “Mortal! you have sought the abode of spirits. 
«Be ready, then, at five, precisely. Mrs. Flynn, | Beware! chains, darkness, DEATIC twait you!” ‘The garden, with its spreading vines, 
Its roses and its daffodils; 
The dark old forest in the cast, 
Beyond the dark aspiring hills; 
The old white school-house where I sat 
And studied in my spelling-book ; 
The common, where in glad recess 
We children wandered "Jong the brook; 


The church that lifted up its spire, 
‘Yo point us to the Father—God; 

The grave-yard where the dead had gone 
And reet beneath the sod— 

















*Twas there IT woke a mother’s smiles 
With infant cavolings and mirth; 

And there my oul began to grow, 
And lift itself above the earth. 

Otten when my raving thoughts 
On memory %s golden circles sail, 





unravel the mystery in the morning, lenving the 



















































Original. 
MEMORIES OF THE PAS: 
How, oft do thoughts of other days 
Unbidden come to mind; 
Like music strains with thrilling laye— 
We take a retrospective gaze 
And strive past joys to find. 





Again we're in our place of birth, 
Our feet no longer roam. 
Ah! never did we prize {ts worth, 
That best, that dearest spot of earth, 
Our loved and early home. 


‘We sit bencath the spreading tree 
With not o fear or care, 

Around us our dear, family, 

With whom on earth we'd ever be, 
Our joys and griefs to share. 


These mem’ries bring not pure delight, 

‘We think of sadder hours, ; 
‘When o’er our hearts hung loom and night, 
‘As Death came with its chilling blight, 

Despoiling our fair flowers. 


‘Ah! saddening thoughtssteal o’er the heart; 
These scenes of days gone by 
Oft cause the silent tear to start— 
Again, we feel keen sorrow's dart, 
nd heave the deep-drawn sigh. 


‘We think of those now passed away; 
‘They have but gone before, 

Unto thore realms of perfect day. 

‘Where comes no darkness on their way, 
For whom afiliction’s o’er. 


But still we often miss them here, 
‘We feel bereaved and lone; 
Life seem’st a pathway dark and drear, 
Now that our friends, the loved aud dear, 
Forth from our hoines have gone. 


Thus falls, uncheckek. the silent tear, 
A tribute to their worth; 

Their fond memory we revere, 

Their dwelling-place’s the heavenly sphere, 
‘Their home is not on earth. 


And, as these mem’ries to us come, 

Even though ead they be, 
They bring us thoughts of Leaven—home— 
And bid ue wait the summons, “Come 

‘To immortality ! ” Traura. 





Original. 


GERTRUDE CONSTANCY. 


BY W. H. EMMETT. 


M*, beautiful May! Thy mild, yet ripe sun- 
beams, muke the heart long for youth's buoy- 
ant freshness. To again ramble through the 
woods and ficlds, ever to seek varicty, and never 
to feel that reminder that we are physical crea- 
tures, that is, our bodics, not to become wearicd. 
Who has not experienced these vague, mystical 
sensations, to become onc of the floating creatures 
of the air, subject only to the unerring laws of 
our naturc—to seck health on the mountain, re- 
tirement in the valley, excitement in the scenes of 
God’s created greatness? 

It is a lovely afternoon in May; the san is pour- 
ing down his mellow, golden beams, peculiar to 
our northern climate. The river, gently plashing 
the shore, scems cager to receive the sun’s parting 
beams with kisses, and golden blushes of go 
ness. Lver and anon the waves gently lave the 
beach, singing low soft psalms to their Creator. 

I was slowly sailing up the noble Hudson, on 
tho afternoon above referred to, with a dear friend 
now dead. I had been holding forth, in the above 
strain, to my fellow-voyager, who, from his prac- 
tical mind, had but littke communion with the 
thoughts I expressed. He also took occasion to 
speak of nature’s prodisality of beauty, exhibited 
to our gaze as we Icisurcly ascended the river. 
He said, 

“Harry, on this beautiful day, when all things 
that we sec harmonize so quietly, and from that 
very quietness derive their sublimity ; [say, as we 

on this magnificent landscape, consecrated 
by God, as a witness to his glory and power, what 
a grand theatre he has given to man, to live out 
his brief existence in. We can scarcely realize 
the base nature and wickedness of man. Near 
that spot,” said he, pointing toa distant village, 
searcely perceptible in the distance, occurred the 
rincipal scenes of the incidents [am about to re- 
ate to you. Upon a slight eminence, facing the 
west, commanding a fair view of the river in both 
directions, stands the house wherein our heroine 
dwelt, The site, happily, is in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a battle-ficld, on which her progenitors 
bled for frecdom’s cause. 

“ Gertrude Galton was indeed a fine specimen of 
an American girl. lucated solidly, but with 
slight regard to society’s superficialities, she 
could not claim a technical knowledge of the quali- 
ities of their new prima donna’s voice, but she 
could write a neat, sensible English letter, and. 
was well acquainted with the best authors in her 
vernacular tongue. Some mi:ht call her cold and 
distant in her behavior, or, rather, that she pos- 
seased an over-' ning confidence in herself; but 
those who knew her well never could sce the pro- 

iety or truth of that rtion, Iler friends 

new her noble magnanimous heart, that never 
imputed evil intentions to the innocent, 

“Wer sweet face was a proper index of her 

juict, unsuspicious disposition. Her eye was of a 

leep, beautiful blue, that color of the eye that 
seems to invite the protecting pr of supe- 
rior strength. But, in her cas sno lack 
of energy or relf-reliance. of her 
mouth were too firmly set to denote wnsteadiness of 
purpose. Ido not claim for her th 
an angel, but she in truth was possessed of a cul- 
tivated mind, and a true woman’s heart. Vanity 
and affectation formed no part of her nature. In- 
deed, from the very simplicity of her mind, shad- 
owed forth in her address, some might call her 
simplicity personified. 

At the time that my story commences she was 
twenty-two years of age. She scarce appeared so 
old, from the pure intellectual expression of her 
countenance, that beautified and chastened her 
look. and manner, Naturally she was very imn- 
pulsive, and possessed of a quick rebellious tem- 
per. Superficial observers would scarce think BO, 
for they drew their inferences from her smooth, 
even, musical voice, that only in its lower notes 
Gave evidence of her voleanic nature. But, by 
original good sense, judicious training, and self- 
improved discipline of the mind, for one as young 













































































as she was, she was complete master of her im- 
pulses. To a girl twenty-two years of age, if not 
married, or nearly wooed and won, ny will 
commence to apply the epithet of “old maid;” 
but she was s0 girlish in hor mien, so artless in 
her manners that no onc could call her old maid- 





“Tt was her fortune to have not yet met tho 
man who would awaken the slumbering fire in her 
heart; but the bird was soon to be caged. <Acci- 
dent, fate, or whatever you may call it, soon was 
to unite two congenial hearts. 

“ Mrs. Boyleton—a resident of the village that 
Gertrude lived in—was soon to give a grand par- 
ty. Mrs. Boyleton was a lady of education and 
refinement, and her parties were attended by the 
best people of the neighborhood. Mrs. Boyleton 
considered it very important that Gertrude always 
should be present, and, by her presence, add to 
the attractiveness of hor assemblies. It zave Ger- 
trude no particular pleasure to attend large mixed 
parties, but, to please hor father, who wished her 
to go into socicty, and also to please Mrs. Boyle- 
ton, who never would receive any excuse short of 
positive illness, she was to be one of Mrs. Boyle- 
ton’s guests. 

“Tf Gertrude had known of the innocent plot— 
if L can be allowed to call it so—that her brother 
and Mrs, Boyleton had made concerning a person 
that was to be present at the party, [am sure she 
would not have gone; not that sho was indifferent 
to the address of gentlemen, but her delicate re- 
serve and innate modesty would ‘e becn 
shocked by being made a special attraction. 

“ Gertrude’s brother had long been acquainted 
with a young man named Clarence Norton; he 
was a lawyer, posscssed of very good ability, and, 
for one as young as he was, quite distinguished in 
his profession. It had been a favorite pre 
with James Galton (Gertrude’s brother) to intro- 
duce Mr. Norton to his sister. Mr. Norton knew 
nothing of his design in the matter, and was as 
much in the dark as Gertrude, 

Mr. Norton was a very fine young man; every 
one, who knew, spoke well of him, except a few 
envious rivals. He had studied very hard to fit 
himself for his profession, and had already com- 
menced to he rewarded for his toil. He had zeal- 
ously endeavored to improve what gifts he had. 
He was quite cloquent, and labored diligently to 
acquire those fascinations that a successful coun- 
sel must have. 

Mr. Norton was twenty-seven years of age; he 
appeared older, however, because he wore his 
beard quite long. His appearance and address 
were very prepossessing; he would interest one by 
his conversation, and hold the hearer spell-bound, 
as it were; but you would not know of the inter- 
est you felt in his discourse until he had gone, so 
gently he exercised his power. Perhaps the 
Magical influence were derived from the rich, 
sympathetic, delicate tones of his voice, that bor- 
rowed additional power from his fair eyes, that 
lent their grace and kindling power to his words. 

“The evening of Mrs. Boyleton’s party was an 
epoch in the history of Gertrude’s heart. I do 
not wish to he understood as saying that she fell 
in love with Mr. Norton as soon as she saw him, 
that will do to say for the shallow-pated girls; 
but it never can be truly said of a woman of Ger- 
trude’s cleverness. Gertrude’s first impression of 
Mr. Norton it would be difficult to exactly sct 
down. She thought him very agreeable; that he 
had fine conversational powers; but, above all, 
there was such manly vigor, and masculine 
strength and breadth in his general ohscrvations 
that contrasted very much in his favor when she 
compared him to any other man she ever knew. 
Poor Gertrude’s heart was fairly caught; she 
thought her head was paying its meed of praise to 
Clarence’s abilities, but some how—as is often the 
case—the heart got control of the affair. 


















“Six months quickly passed away, but what 
changes six months had wrought in Gertrude’s 
heart and Clarence’s ambition. His aims now as- 
sumed more definite shape; he had something to 
work for; the woman that he loved was soon to 
become his wife. He would achieve success and 
fame to acquire position for Gertrude, and she 
would be the bright jewel of his home; he was 
impelled to greater activity by the ardor and sin- 
cerity of his love; she, on the contrary, became 
more meditative in her musings upon the future; 
she thought how happy she would make Cla 
ence’s home, how quict, how comfortable ever 
thing would be when they were married and safe- 
ly at housekeeping. Voor girl! she would soon 
drink from the cup of sorrow. 

“One morning Gertrude’s father was alarmed 
by a terrible shrick that issued from his daugh- 
ter’s apartment. He, in company with several of 
his servants, hurried to her room. They found 
her very alarmingly ill; she was deadly pale; a 
convulsive movement of the chest, that from its 
frequency and spasmodic action gave notice to 
the skillful observer that her illness was caused 
by emotions of the mind, In her hand was 2 
copy of the preceding day’s paper, and her fin- 
gers conyulsively had torn a place near the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

“Last evening officer Blifkin arrested a young 

r named Ckirence Norton, Norton is 
charged with having committed the crime of forg- 

ind the presumption of his guilt is very con- 
ce. The facts of the case are very simple. 
It appears that Mr. James, a clicnt of Norton’s, 
had occasion to consult Norton frequently. Mr. 
James always paid Norton by checks on the Bank 
of Commerce; those checks Norton frandlently al- 
tered to larger amounts. Norton’s partner never 
received the checks, or had anything whatever to 
do with them. Norton always contrived to have 
these checks presented by his clerk. We under- 
stand that Norton protests his imocence, and ac- 
cuses his clerk of the fraud. But the contrary we 
fear is the ease!’ 

“ Poor Gertrude, the shock was to 
nature came to her relief and left her insensible. 

“ Gertrude’s father came immediately into town | 
to ascertain the exact truth of the matter; when 
the past was told hit, his heart grew faint at the! 
gloomy recital. It was just as the paper had 
stated—the cheeks had heen altered: but_ by! 
whom? that was the inqui mind. Clu 
ence protested his innocence and ignorance of the! 
forgery; and it was almost impossible to doubt 
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“Gertrude could not, wonld not belicve him 
guilty, Two months el:psed before Clarence was 
tried, and weary months they were for him, It 
seemed, too, a great calamity had overtaken him, 
and he commenced to think that even Gertrude 
had forsaken him. But no! the noble girl was 
faithful to him still. Her dearest hopes, her fond- 
est wishes were for the liberation of Clarence. 

“The day of trial came; the evidence was very 
strong against the prisoner; it was shown that ho 
alone received the checks, and sent them to the 
bank for collection. In short he was convicted, 
The news of his conviction nearly finished poor 
Gertrude. The noble Clarence, ho a felon, the 
very thouht was death, nearly. 

“'Gertrude’s health failed rapidly; the good old 
family doctor said it was beyond earthly skill to 
help her. Ie said her malady had not a physical 
origin, but that her sickness came from a mind 
discased. Plainly it was to be secn that unless the 
fountain of sorrow ceased to flow the hitter water 
issuiny therefrom would soon drown hor life. 

“ Alas! poor Gertrude! slowly, gradually the 
outlines of her face beenme more sharply defined, 
her eyes shone with a bright, unnatural lustre, her 
voice became sweeter, yet more sympathetic in its 
tones. She was, unless relief soon came, soon to 
leave this world of sorrow, soon to see her dear 
mother who had gone before her. 

“One bright September morning Gertrude’s 
father was credibly informed that the man who 
had acted as clerk for Norton, and who was the 
main witness for the prosccution, had been fatally 
wounded ina quarrel the preceeding evening. He 
had sent for Mr. Galton, and told the messenger 
to hasten, for God’s sake, for he wished to tell the 
truth concerning Norton’s affair; and then, at 
least, to be “ the means of liberating an innocent 
man from prison. He wanted to do all he could 
to relieve his conscience hefore he died, 

“Mr. Galton hastened to the city with a light 
heart, so contradictory is the human mind; he 
was soon to be in the presence of a man whose 
days were numbered. But ah! hold! from his 
lips would Clarence’s release come—and hurried 
to the place where the wounded man had been con- 
veyed, The surgeon in attendance said that the 
man would live about twenty hours, but not much 
longer; and that he must use great caution in his 
conversation with him. In company with the sur- 
geon and another competent witness, they went 
into the presence of the dying man. He evidently 
was suffering greatly, but by great care the fol- 
lowing facts were clicited: That when Norton 
gave him the check to take to the bank it was un- 
altered; that Norton had not altered the figure: 
but that he had committed the forgery. Ie de- 
clared he believed himself to be a dying man, and 
fade their confession in viow of immediate disso- 
lution. 

“As soon as possible the news was told to Ger- 
trude. It was communicated carefully to her, for 
she was very weak, and the good news rashly told 
would perhaps have been fatal. I need scarcely to 
say that Clarence was soon pardoned by the gov- 
ernor and restored to socicty. He and Gertrude 
were soon married, and he is now a thriving, 
prosperous man.” 

My companion ceased to speak; darkness was 
silently creeping over the face of the river, and I 
went to dream of Gertrude’s constancy. 

















Origtual. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 


MHERE's a Ianguage we hear not, a language we see, 
That beams from the eye like a smile o’er the sea 
‘When sunbeams of promize, of roseat hue 

Bestow the hushed waters of tremulous blue. 

O! speak in that language, that language divine! 

O! whisper to me, “ for ever, love, thine!” 

O! speak in that language that flows from the heart, 
And thy words like remembrance shall never depart. 


Igaze on thy face as a mirror of truth, 

Reflecting the pleasures, the wishes of youth; 

‘And the thoughts of thine heart are ecen in thine eyes, 

As shadows or sunshine are scen in the ekies; 

‘Then speak in that language. that laugunge divine, 

And whisper to me. “ for ever, love, thine!” 

‘The lips may deceive with the language of art, 

But true is the language that flows from the heart. 
James W. McDEnMorr. 
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THE FIRST STEP, 


BY ABBIE MARIE. 


HE moon is shining, and the morning star 
grows not yet dim, while a deep silence, an al- 
most visible stillness, hangs over the great me- 
tropolis, which, a few hours ago, was murmuring 
with the busy din and bustle of active iife. ’Tis 
the last watch of night, and, gentle friend, in im- 
agination aecompany me from your pleasant hone 
through a long, dark, winding alley, which brings 
us to the first sceno of our story, viz: a mean, 
squallid-looking hovel, the very outside of which 
speaks loudly of the poverty, misery, and degra- 
dation with We would searcely believe it to be 
a hunan habitation, were it not for the lamp which 
burns with a strugeling light, and the low, articu- 
late wail which meets our cars, telling us of suffer- 
ing there. Let us enter; what language shall give 
utterance to the awful spectacle that meets our 
saze! 
Ona pallet of straw, in a dark, obscure corner, 
lies a wretched, loathsome mass of humanity, 
breathing forth the last, feeble ravings of delirium, 
for his strength is fast leaving him. At the foot 
of that miserable bed kneels a woman, care-worn, 
sorrow-stricken, and wretched, praying to the 
great Father for him who had made her lifo a dark 
and bitter trial. Of all the work! there is not one, 
save her, to weep over that disgusting object. Was 
ever human love like this more beautiful? 

All the long hours of this dreadful night she has 
not dared approach the dying man, for his raving 
has been that of a furious madman; in very life 
seeming to suffer like one already in the liquid 
flame of torment. But now that his life is fast 
ebbing away, and his strength becoming weakness, 
she tremblingly approaches his side, and with a 
heart beating in wretchedness, sees the end of this 
living death. , too, have seen it. Would you 
know his life-history ? 

Come with me. Again ’tis night. The moon, 
carcering through a cloudless sky, looks down on 
AQ pretty vine-covered cottage, surrounded by a 













































him, so truthful his assertion appeared. 


grove of fine shade-trees. Within are anxious 





watchers, for the light of the houschold—a bright, 
sunny-haired boy of a few summers—lay, seem- 
ingly, at the point of death. How intense tho 
watchfulness of that mother’s love, since she has 
heard the startling words—* This night decides tho 
fate of your child.” From lips pale with anguish, 
and a heart trembling with hope and fear, a cry 
goes forth to MIeaven, and great Omnipotenco 
heard that cry. 

The morning broke, and with its light came joy 
and thanksgiving to a mother’s heart,—the sun- 
light to a happy home, Around that family altar 
ascend thanks to the great Giver that He hath 
spared their only, much-loved child; and vows that 
his young life shall bo consecrated to their God 
are this morning recorded above. 

Time fuila me to tell how this lovely child grows 
to be a noble youth; how, from his childhood’s 
home, he goes to a far city to engage in the strifo 
of business life, where his success is great, and ho 
becomes a welcome guest among the most wealthy 
and aristocratic families; how he is called early 
home, just in time to receive a dying mother’s 
blessing; how ho becomes acquainted with and 
wins a beautiful young girl, the pride of her na- 
tive village, whom he Ieads to the altar one beau- 
titul Sabbath morning, just one year from the 
morning he stood in that sacred house and vowed 
ever to live for his Maker. 

A beautiful evening dawns upon this glorious 
world of ours. Every window of tho splendid 
mansion of Col. B. is radiant with brightness; and 
guests, from families of renown and distinction, 
are assembled in those parlors of elegance and 
taste, This grand occasion is in honor of an only 
daughter’s marriage, and is considered one of the 
most brilliant receptions of the season; and here 
we find our young hero, with his lovely bride. 

After the marriage coremony came the luxuries 
usually proffered on such occasions; and with 
them the wine-cup—that serpent now caressed and 
fondled in circles of refinement and wealth, ’Tis 
passed to our young friend, and, with a simple “I 
thank you, I never take it;” is about to pass him 
untasted, when the new-made bride, secing him 
refuse, remarks with much carnestness, “ Surely 
you'll not refuse to drink my health upon this, my 
wedding eve;” and, taking in her own jewelled 
hand the silver cup, she pleads with such sweet 
eloquence he cannot resist, but takes the cup and 
drinks to its dregs. ’Tis his first glass, but, alas! 
it is not his last. An appetite which had long lain 
dormant is now fully awakened, and day after day 
it cries, more! more! and will not be refused. 


Soon his business, his family, and all the sterner 
duties of life are neglected for the drunkard’s 
bowl. Gradually he goes down, down, until he 
comes to the horrible death we have witnessed in 
the first of this chapter. 

Friend, this is no fancy sketch, but far too often 
astern reality. Beware, then, of the first step; 
and, before laying aside my pen, allow me to 
speak a word of warning to those of my own ago 
and sex. Who proffered to this noble youth the 
first, the fatal glass? ’Twas a pure-minded maid- 
en, who had been trained in the lap of luxury and 
fashion. Little did she dream of the consequence 
of this early training. Young ladies, we have an 
influence in society; let us be true to our mission; 
and, however high our position in life, however 
lofty the social eminence to which we are raised, 
let us not stoop so low,—let us not so degrade tho 
name of woman as to adopt the fashion now so 
prevalent among those who occupy positions of in- 
fluence and wealth, of proffering poison to our 
guests; but let our influence be strongly felt in an 
opposite direction; then shall the time more speed- 
ily come when the influence of fashion shall bo 
destroyed, and young men no longer be tempted 
in those circles where only innocence and virtuo 
should dwell. 





CURTAIN LECTURE. 


EEN out all night again. I'd like to know 
where you keep yourself till this time in tho 
morning; it’s not ten minutes since I heard the 
clock strike four. You didn’t hear it? No, of 
course you didn’t. You wouldn’t hear the last 
trump—the noise would have to travel through an 
acre or two of beer before it would get to your 
hearing. Jad to go among your friends? Had to 
go! Td like to know how you had to go. Some 
folks are very willing to “had” to go. Yer, £ 
know it’s coming on election times; that’s a good 
excuse to get away from your family and home. 
Iwish there was no clection in the whole country— 
it would be much better off if we hadn't any. Who 
did you clect? Who did you see? Thoatre and 
dance. Now turn over here. Oh, Lord! am Tin 
yard ora distillery, or where am I? What 
you got outside of you? Didn’t drink much? 
You must have got into a beer barrel, then, for its 
coming out all over you, and how it smells! You 
danced, ch? You must have cut a pretty figure— 
guess it was a large reel. Do you think I'll stand 
this going off to dance all night? Who did you 
dance with? PH bet she was as homely as 2 pump- 
kin with two holes in it. Look here! you needn’t 
pretend to sleep; I want to have a little domestic 
conversation with you. [am your better halt, and 
your better half proposes to discuss matters a lit- 
tle. Late? How do you know it’s late? It’s ear! 
enough to give you a piece of a woman’s tongue. 
Tonguey? Yes [am tonguey—that’s part of a wo- 
man’s prerogative, and [am going to use some of 
it on you. Let you alone? Did you that to 
the girl you danced with? Oh, no! nothing of the 
sort; it was “ Miss, shall I have the pleasure of 
your very beautiful person for the next cotillion?” 
I wish I could see her—I'd take the beawiful out 
of her at a jerk. Can get no peace? Yes you cnn 
get plenty of it—go to the theatre; go electioncer- 
ing; dance with the girls till morning, and come 
home and I'll give you peace by the long measure 
—I’l give you a piece of my mind, Come back 
here, where are you going? Get into another bed? 
Not exactly; this bed has been larze enouzh here- 
tofore, and has not grown any smaller lately ‘ 
need did you? I'l like to see you dan 
me. I’m too old, I suppose. IL nin’t too old to 
give you fits, you can bet your life on that, old fel- 
low, if you don’t conduct yourself properly here- 
after. 










































sseeeeee Cheerfulness and good-will make labor 
light. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
Original. letter. Lwas cooler now; [told her the whole of | Then springs bright flowers shall deck the ground, thought, faithless. I was on the verge of inadni 
I WOULD NOT ASK A TEAR. what I had heard and seen; my conviction that| Or autumn’s leaves lie strewn around — ' |that ‘night t spoke to you, and knew r nf 
; ie Pe you, not what { 
[ WOULD nt toner ten there sed lage fo mea heen given fo| LES Sma sais utd Rot speak 66 despairingly of your 
wt Crclalm.one oes sigh. i anotlict, and my Aneention fo leave that part of the Come health or sickness, Weal or woe, life, denr Julia. a am sure you will recover, and 
Novardren wetstte gen | brag for her happiness, although mine had gone) ctr remember thee. Yad separations Tet mo but seo you once more with 
ma : v eye. ray ess, I ad gone Diy aay ne ‘: sad separation 5 ice More wit! 
Some kindred heart may yet be found, forever; and asked for pardon for the manner in|, While singing the last verse her voice was tremu-| the bloom of Health upon your cheek; let me but 
cone hope bloom br ht and ae which I had spoken to her that evening. lous with cmoiion; and when she ceased, tears) hear again your merry joyous laugh, and a hap- 
een tiie ‘After I had finished this letter I handed it to the | Welled in her eyes, and rolled down her pale, ¢ma-| pier man will not exist.” 
# ara landlord, telling him to have it sent over to Mr.| ciated checks, For five minutes she sat motion-|" Julia arose next day, refreshed by a night of 
But memory tells the’saddest tale Travers; at the same time I ordered a conveyance less, thun drying her eyes, she came towards the) caim and undisturbed sleep, such as she hud not 
Fer told to listening ear; 2 of some kind to take me to the railway station— | Window. When LE saw her approaching I stepped | peen bicssed with for many months; and, as sho 
Hush, hush the voice of eorrow’e wail, some ten miles nt—on the following morning. | Pack behind the laure! bush, but so near was I to} jooked from her bedroom window, how much more 
And dry ench rising tear. It was a lovely bright morning when I lett her that Lheard every word of the following so- 
ThouEl flee tiny Yow pct sill A bless, F ; the sun was shedding his early beams | Hiloquy, although it was but whispered. 
Like aeeee in the dista eck upon the smiling earth; on cither side of the 
When storms around it creep. 





bright and cheerful all without appeared to her 
than it had four and twenty hours before. 

She had found the balm to heal her wounded 
heart,—the clixir to revive her drooping, spirits. 
Not a single day was I absent from the tottage, 


“How dark,” said she, “the night is; dark as 
road grew the blooming hawthorn, filling the air|™Y melancholy fate; and how fit an emblem of 
my life have been the sast few hours. Not long 

nee, and the warm sun shone upon the happy 


with its delicious perfume, and beneath its shade, 

Proud Fame may weave her wrenth for me, from the grassy bank, peeped forth the deli- 
But willows yonder wave, 

‘And round my brow the eypress tree 


vale primre nd the modest violet; on eve! 
Is all the wreath 1 crave. awect april 




















































: and [ made it my sole objectto contribute, in every 
carth; not long since, and upon me the beams of} way, to her health and happiness. We spent the 
we was seen arrayed in her floral robes, Tees brilliant sun were shed; but it was too) forenoon in driving to some of our old haunts in 
For, should she twine it with the flowers and her voice was heard in cach little grove, from sae ht to last, it sank behind the murky cloud of| the country, and the afternoon and evening passed 
Os meck-eyed gentle epriug, which the birds warbled forth their songs. Jeator it yand all was night and miser ; saree S| pleasantly away as I read to her from some of our 
Cold sorrow’s tera woud fall in showers Many «time had [ traveled on this road, but sun will rise to-morrow, but when willmine Nev-| favorite authors, or recounted some scene or ad- 
‘And choke the song I sing. De tad oa kucha fell cr, till the green sod is placed above my broken | venture of my travels. 
never did [ experience before such a feeling of ut-| peayts and but for my dear, kind father, whose |" "y] ee a he “iS peananered t ”, 
‘ S . “yr cline: 5 i is ar) spring - | bea a 3 Brae ae » - ?. US 8) awn, he months of unalloyed happi- 
I mourn not love—twas mine, *tis gone; ex lonelnte eats on this iy fiche aprile Mere life seems bound up in mine, that event could not | ness to te, Which made perceptible change aes 
Bonereaorteh noe woke ay song time Turaveled on it Thad left Julia an necepted | CCN 100 soon; for never ean joy or happiness be appearance of Julia; her form had regained some 
y a ana c ” rte 3 sig Yeh Y 
From Lethe's rolling tide, lover, buoyant with hope. ‘Then Tthonght of the | wine on carth.” Aud, after a deep drawn sigh, | of its former roundness, and new strength was dis- 
Some gentle hand may sweep the chords, contrast between my last evening with her, and |” "Oy! iny feclines ¢ nee OLke and anguish abthia played in her light elastic step. Again we wan- 
‘The harp responsive ring ; the one before my former departure. Let me re- ety: Es Ob Temor emen dered in the moonlight beneath the willows; and 
x al or y former departure. u Yr y . e Os! A x , 
Some other love may ope the fount, “allt ’ moment, as Tusked myself the questions: Am I! now that I—or rather Julia—had gained complete 
Then sweet's the song 1°ll sing. eae 3 to blame for this chanye? Has she been faithful? | victory oy auger a a 
GEO. C. TYRRE! Julia and I were strolling beneath the shade of ‘ i victory oyer my former master, jealousy, we 
BO. C. LL. ie 2 [could endure this uncertainty no longer, but re-) jooked he ft rally e did Ww 
the willows. The bright fall moon was careering mht eee ked on the future as hopefully as we did when, 
& 5! as 2 turned to town to confer with Harry Cresswell, an | long ago, we pledged ] . a 
Original, on her trackless way; all sounds of life were) oid school-fellow of mine, who L knew could give ha wing rood ht a hy te ot nae ee 
. shee re Y vO mure o f 2 ¥ > rs M STOO! ic scathing fires of Gi ye 
‘ hushed, a Bow sane thou we li aed thie pee of} me all the information I required. eae re aoe 
JULIA TRAVERSE, a the Petes RT eon enbrer inlay oak ae L was admitted into Harry’s sitting-room by the 
OR A REMINISCENCE OF THE PAST. Meee ea ee eee re ie RON eh: lk 


‘ im the deepest shades of their wooed homes. | ( 
XE sun was setting in more than ordinary |The flowers then bowed their weary heads, and in| ny dear fellow bea : 7 
. ° .. f i : i . zs y dear fe! d «not know your old chun 
splendor, robing the western horizon in his} their bright eyes trembled de irs, in sorrow To achool?? SNe said he really idnet. 
gorgeous tinted mantle of purple and gold, as T|at the departure of the sun’s warm rays. Nor 
spied, from the hills on which I stood, the little |did they heed the zephyr’s sweetest sigh, who 
town of F- , reposing peacefully in the fertile | came too win them from their sorrow, save by a 
valley beneath me. Thad been absent for some | gentle wave of their fragi 
time, and was now returning to make her mine,}ing. Again we brea 
4 cnte ad before* aaa voplar and thorny brake the thrus ckbi 
in whom my deepest love wats centered. ’ _, {breathed before; the pale moon, looking helped to complete the metamorphosis. hing Mates tat eohe ce brush nn abel iet. 
A little outside of the town, in a shady dell, hid- | saw me cut from her dear head a silken tress a ‘oon as Fhad told my name, Harry grasped | the frost-king’s nrerenco Petia ae 4 af 
den almost from. riew by the foliage of some aged place it meat my peat a ks sme not to for my hand and gave mea hearty welcome. Ltold | yerore it is dethroned by diaiee aiaaE lowly 
willows that grew pefore it, stood Grove Cottage, | pet her. pointed to the glittering heavens and | ji) what L had sceu and heard that evening, and | gkies and chilling Udste cu Ofearts o rth 
musical with the song of birds and the little) said, “Certain you are that yon twinkling stars |T shall repeat in as few words as possible the in- AL HGUSHUL eather fn thee oast of the 
streamlet that rippled by its side, and fragrant | shall pale and disappear before the morning light; | roymation he gave me. Le A PINStEReoC nie ne TERT te ake 
wun An eT ot tee ernie cace it Me Men he as certain, love, that I shall never forget Julia had not mnarried, although she might have morning sun was riding in his glory through a 
for the fair being who lived there, It was the|” ‘The last moment has come, the tearful embrace | been several times, ‘The gentleman whom [ saw | cloudless azure heaven; the late blooming ruse- 
home of Mr. Traverse and his danghter Julia, It|and frenzied kiss ave over, aud we had parted— | Walking with her that night, and who had inno-| tree opened its young buds before his life-giving 
would be futile in me to try to describe her; words | vet parted hopefully; we sw no clouds appear in | fently cused us allthis misery, was a cousin of rays, und the winter apple blushed beneath his ca, 
could not give you the ever varying expression of | the distance to obscure the brightness of our fu. | Nene i Tice WAL MS WHO t iil Wiery. ey smile, a he a rang wu its joyous peal 
her face; the depth of those swect blue cyes, with | ture; we thought not of the briers that might min- Tele ateemicl 7 Wane tree Leeae ate ary? iol he ee | tere of 4 he Hise chune at 
thle jens silken dnshes thei urow, from whic gle wth the ory on our paths vi no, We were | 10 mile hie thane na Ser ehakad read that lewe sain aa rope eaten data benth away ( 
ch brown hair fe xuris asses; the —how swee ies r% 5 3 att \ at} t ha 2 
fhe rich eae’ dim stings the taies vitae chiteke we Tay nine annener «| letter you wrote her before you left, she walked up | just pledged at its aliar those vows that death alone 
Ee ee tage a ra ip yy young checks, | ‘The anxious mother, when she sces the hectic | to her father and handed him the letter, saying, | should sever. 
and parting the dewy coral lips, but flush Upon the cheek or nee o partie ch nae ‘Dear father, my dream is over! Let us never | I had now arrived at the perfection of yoy earth- 
hope, ane Ne it for a iue'ot ti facing cn Aa speak of this matter again; Iam your own, all|ly happiness. The hope of years is now at last 
it was the fascination of manner, the pure and il trembling omehih » ascending the scaffold, | your own oncemore, my dear, kind father. [cer-| fultilied, tor we are one. During our short drive 
simple nature, the goodness and innocence of still hopes that root ne ay mt oe leae ainly have fears in regard to her ever becoming | to the cottage, too blissful are our thoughts for 
heart, and many other qualities, that endeared her | 7” eet doom, | The shipw vial i Rye clings | healthy again, but they may be unfounded; some | words; but when we arrived at the cottage gate, I 
to me, as they did to all who knew her. fondly to the solitary plank that barely supports | of the most eminent physicians in the country | pressed the little white gloved hand that lay con- 
“9 4 s G him on the surging wav wid hopes that he may ve Dee’ see he di ervice | fidinely i i i 
Before I proceed farther I wish to make a con-| ,, ‘ eae oe o have been to see her, but they did her no service | fidingly in mine, and sai 
fession. Dear reader, over me jealousy has held | *°* be saved. In our joys or, sorrows, triumphs | whatever; she has ‘been sinking gradually for| “ At'last, dearest Julia, you are mine.” 
absolute sway; jealousy, as you shall hear, has | 0" defeats, hope, like # true friend, still clings to | some time, and our only hope is to get her to par-] A very short response did I receive in accents 
caused me to spend a part of my life in misery, | US} NOE does he leave until the filmy eye and | don you, because { am perfectly sure she loves you | soft as the ring-dove’s note, it was— Yes, yours 
that might have been spent happily, had [ not pulseless heart proclaims us dead. as much as ever, Cshall go over in the morning | forever, love.” 
been its victim. At one time, were I to get but} . eae og ‘a and see Mr. ‘Travers, and try if Leannot bring you| — But it was accompanied by a look of deep, un- 
3 Pdoubt or suspicion, Fwould | _©Wo years have passed away into the boundless | 4 pardon from both. Go home now, Frank, and | fathomable love, that spoke more than a thousand 
the least shade of doubt or suspicion, 1 woul ti To me two years of doubts and \ > 
i i castle, dark and guilty: he {Ooo amor timc: ; , $ 5 go to bed; do not leave your hotel in the morning 
build upon it o castle, dare and guilty, Aas. the | vourets, doubts as to Julia’s faithlessness, regrets | j; = 
very fiends themscives would grin at with delight. | 6°? 2 


words, After a hasty breakfast the carriage was 
te ninety denny Ltried to find forgetful. before sce you. Good-night, old fellow.” again summoned, and amidst the wishing of every 
aoe r asty departure. ric nd forgetfu- 5 a ae ii raite i » imaginable species of happiness by a number of 
ad been my malady for years, but I found | fOr my DASL as ti saa L passed a sleepless night, and waited anxiously | ae! ‘pe ot 8 by pe 
Be ee aS tee ao FEET ea eet eet fOr Vinrry’s commg; towards noon he made. his | friends, we started on our wedding tour. 
te . . slid yy fre C Fay SAUlOONS Of "1 Co et . as . sin Yeiurs ve Tl C si e @ rerol 
elect ain hgh ai Dwoyant step towand | Mt HEY ome ay suo of Tavts 10TH Soh ctonue, witha ace from ch oo news| Tests he ye ice the foreing seenes 
the cottage, anticipating the pleasure of seeing Ju- tv itement of th gold field to th fife of In-| beamed forth, and told me that he had obtained oo k pl ea ayers hale nos nine te he dar 4 
Yia’s look of delightful surprise when she saw me, dians on the prairies of the far west. Tthad litte the old gentieman’s pardon, and that he (Mr. ‘Tra- showing une janes or ie ou thereirs. 
aa 1 was: not expected unell we a . folie of any effect; stil was the image of Julia con- | Yers,) had gone to te H dutia oy return and pen Donan hens and GME themiio + y ie 
NOt ai tO OO te Ee a talines andl were | Seuntly before me, even sleep did not bring me oby | MONET. Hea aaa eects lonkrao confounds ; 
ee tie chrabhier va few steps TRourht me | Lvion, for often in my dreams [ saw her} but at and fuinhed by NS > 
near the rustic seat before the hall door, when I the end of those two y 


ervant, tnannounced, and [ saw at once that he 


: The autumn time is slowly waning; from. 
lid not know me—even after [ said: “ Cresswell, 


aunn; 
hill and fertile valley has disappeared the golden 
corn; the landrail’s startling cry is heard no more 
through fragrant meadows; the trecs have dropped. 
their long worn garb of green, and now glory for 
qv 














This I was 
not very much surprised at, as Thad changed very 


1 3 tv while in their various colored leaves. 
much in appearance whil » Lwas pale when | ¢ 

left, and now [was quite brown from exposure 

0 the weather on the prairie and at the mines; 1 
had also cultivated a mustache while absent, which 

















; But soon 
hey willshake these from their shaggy arms to 


prepare for the conflict with approaching winter, 
and defy his blighting breath. From towering 


oan 













































“1t was not her beauty alone that won me,” 
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gard it as the 
production of an old man, who often recalls some 

i 7 My aly frightened. scenes of his younger duys—some Reminiscence of 
rs exile, an inte 5 

Y f eunilnie io reluriys eens a eeesion orem’ | ty about half an hour Mr. Travers called for | the Past. 3.7. 8 

heard some persons talking and laughing.“ Twent) Pinoy the painful ordeal L had to pass through, | Harry and We accompanied him at once; and 

on alittle farther to see who was with Julia, (C] o:ee her look with loving tenderness on another, | When we came near the gate he said to m Orlxinal. 

had rerognized ‘her voice) before I made myself ¢ Theet with a cold glance of indifference from | — “Frank, you had better #0 in sone aud make SABRATH BELLS. 

ryiaible'to hers those eyes that once sought mine with such con: |Your pene’ w ih Juli rp will Li Tee tue FLARE the ringing: and the singing 

When {got near the edge of the shrubbery I| gicting love. This would indeed be torture, but I pack parlor. Marry and £ will tke of the holy Sabbath Lells— 

saw her leaning on the arm of a gentleman whom | resolved to mcet the trial and summon up my half an hour, and then look in.” siete Low merrily, How cheerily they peal. 

I had never seen before, and walking wp and | wounded pride to my aid when Lencountered it.| LE eomplied at once with this request; but Isto In soltencd modulations 

down beneath the willows. If I remained where I I e 1 aoa seule Pate a moment before the door to regain alittle come The bellow ae smug c wells, 

was I could hear part of their conversation, but ort ec oN Tisigods ai ay aeaw ee oer posure. I knocked, and heard a faint tome ins Aud J tee 

honor called me from my hiding place; jealousy a nO Tt ae Teer enaae alles ” 1a ain © | ‘trembling in every limb, I tmrned the handle an 

whispered in my ear to remain. I did so, but \%) Wisk nana oa ies vandatcatation tors S|entered; once more we were alone. 

heard with jealous ears, and construed anything | SUSIE & 

like familiarity on his part, into a lover’s It 






Redluent waves of memory me enfold; 
Julia was For their beating 
4 sented on a lounge by the open window. For an 
a and the old lumbering coach conveyed me the re- | j, 
cea | Maining ten miles. 


3s repeating, 
Theard him call her Julia; and when ata di: 


And their swelling 
stant L stood and looked her, and then rushed to Sottly telling 
ance | 3 the last shade of twilight had van her side and pressed her wasted fou, tomy heart; Fond, sad, and hallowed histories of old. 
y hi H o 8 200N 23 ANC Anat sn’ > AN" | a jon prevented me from uttering a 
Hoe Tae Nar Loud down and. itp Doechi ished into darkness, I Jeft the hotel and walked h 
, 3 
ablush to her cheek, then Ifelt as if could not 


choking eens vniterlle 8, 
ea word, but [looked at her pate face, and oh} what 
towards Grove Cottage, to satisfy the ardent de-|q ena \ * 
restrain myself from springing out and strangling 










































Hark, As ringing and {he singing 
:. Pai ; t Of the holy Sabbath bel 
% + change. Distance, and the faint light of the » teartuke, bow. ‘ully they toll : 
thcof once mong he wee of my | aa att bees neta meow sec] GERRY i 
him before her; but I controlled myself, and, like | er Beas oa ‘asion, Tap | ing how terrific were the ravages that sorrow had ‘And melancholy kuells 
Tam O'Shanter’s wife, who “ nursed her wrath to | PYoached the house through the shrubbery, and | nade upon her; but now, in the full glare of day- ‘Through any soul, 
keep it warm,” I did certainly manage to keep my | “hen J got near 1 perceived a light issue from one | yent, Faw the hollow check, the stuken, lustre- ‘Waking echoes of the visionary Eld, 
jealousy and blood at fever heat. of the parlor windows, which was raised, and | jess eye, the whitened lip, and the careworn ¢x- Rainted mothers 
In a short time the gentleman said he would go heard the sound of a piano. T crept nearer, until | yression—all of which told plainly that the amount Se eet We 
in and see Jane, and come out again shortly; as {got behind a large laurel bush that grew within | of mental suffering she had undergone must have : 
: he ach PF ~ {a conple of yards of the window. [bent over and | joven dreadful 
suon as he entered the house Lmierged from my |Tooked on, but what a sight! There sat Julia, list- | Cee eae | 
retreat and stood ata short distance from Julia; ig Pee ea Birt Naber ee 
when she saw me shi 


ny aN a she lessly playing some melancholy air, the very per- 
ran towards me, saying ve a cry of delight, and sonitication of silent sorrow. 

a8 ? 

“My dear Fran! 


Ky, why, you have come before y 
you were expected.” 


And berett me 


: Of all the joy this world for me e’er held. 
Lstruggled hard to master my emotion, but I 


"1 could not; tears would come; Jdutia placed her 
The roses that 
Noomed upon her cheek had faded; the light that 

















Dark! the Hugin, and the singing 
Tyan bathitiey si audi Of the holy Sabbath bells— 
pour used li : routs » meek a penaial 4 How wearily, how dieaily they moan. 
sparkled in her cye had departed; the change was Boies prvseedé her: pate lips togny lurched Ay In gloomy revelations: 
:, ‘ ? me) Ba: Thei y ete) 

T drew back from her when she advanced, ana | indeed dreadful. 3 é me Oh! Frank, speak to me! T forgive you, dear ae Fae atones : 
said, J had been trying for some time to make myself | __f dg} Look up and say that you Jove me as well AN have left me and have gone to homes above— 

Pa aaron fore Tam ween, aa | SE tee un wcm ti  oMe atone. cha hr Pray a atta 

vers.” be a Apia y oO "\ changed, but not in heart. ‘Lhatis yours; nor for RUS 

Ta pity left my nature? How could I pour |" I descrive my feelings when she placed before ce Nite you left, has it ceased to. Dent for on tle dawning 
repronch with such sarcastic bitterness upon that |#ex,% piece of music, and, after playing @ short | yoy, Yesterday T would have hailed with pleasure Husa tlie Kew OF Wearueiea PananKeun ii lode, 
loved one! Yes, madly loved at the moment I wag | Ptclude, commenced singing the following lines | youth's solemn call, but now, when with your re- ETE y Gniene: 
doing so—as she stood before me white and rigid | Which 1 hat’ composed, aud sent her a short time | turn, this world seems to Jouk so bright to me that e ess . 
as a statue, I know tot; I cannot now remember a | Pefore our last parting. Lam almost inclined to repine at my doom, for T - 
single sentence of what I said; I must have been| When morning spreads her wings of light, do not think I shall live long; but God’s will be 
partly insane; at Inst I saw her check flush, and,| Dispelling, in her fairy flight, done, 
stung by my mad and unjust repronches, she Uarkness trom land and ec 





passed _me on her way to the house, say’ 
would listen to me when Iwas cooler aud 
able to conduct myxelf_ as a gentleman. & 

L watched her until she entered the house, and | Qt) af the quiet hour of even, 
then I turned and walked back into the town; my 











Ar a mecting of Poplar riflemen, one 

Tf he sees fit to take me hence, a few years | of the speakers told a story of an officer of a city 

‘birds hop forth fi » after Tam gone, and my remembrance will be to | corps, who, when marching, his men through the 

ig she When hirde ol on sleeping Ho Aer you like some sad dream. Do not grieve, Frank, | streets, forgot the word of command, and cried 
etter Then VI remember thee. but let us hope for the best, 














2 out, “ Right shoulders forward!” when he should 
While Julia was speaking I succeeded in gain- | have said “Vett” When he found bis men turm- 

Climbing the star-gemmed vault of heaven, ing some composure, and when she had ceased Tl ing a 

u The queen of night I see; : suid: 

resolution waa taken, I would leave the country,| And throngh the rustling leaves on high, 

it mattered not to me bow where I went to. : 





ontrary way to that he intended, he shout 
ed, “Right about face,” but this only making 
fg “Can you cyer forgive me, dearest Julia, for the 
“ Thear the zephyrs plaintive sigh— 
When I got to the hotel I wrote Julia a farewell 


matters worse, he disearded military phir 
manner in which [treated you? But you have no 
‘hen Ill remember thee. 


ology, 
and came down to plain “Why don’t you turn, 
idea what my feclings were when I saw you, as 1| down Businghall street?” 












































Original. 


GRANDMA'S STORY. 
BY VESTA VERNE. 
‘ ‘oO Grandma,” dear, sweet Mabello cried, 
“Some story to me tell 
About yourself, when you were young, 
Like me, your own Mabello; 
Tell ino about your childhood days, 
The friends you used to greot, 


And all about dear grandpa, too, 
While I sit by your feet.” 


“Dear Mabello, ’tis a long, long time 
Since I was young like you, 
And-many scenes of bitter woo 
I havo since then passed through; 
And, looking at the many lines 
They’ve left upon my brow, 
My hair, that is so silvery white, 
And cyes so faded now, 


“You'd scarce believe that once, like yours, 
My brow was fair and white, 

And these old cyes, so faded now, 
Wore sparkling then and bright; 

And locks that now you sce so plain, 

« And white us purest snow, 

Was once a mass of tangled curls, 
And brown as yours are now. 


“And yet ’tis so; Time’s hand hath wrought 
The changes that you sce, 

And, Mabelle dear, you'll change the same 
When you are old like me. 

*Tis long since girlhood’s days have fied, 
And years have come and gone, 

And yet, sometimes, it almost seems 
That scarce a day hath flown. 


“So well do I remember now 
Each friend that loved me then, 
The happy hours I spent with them, 
I scem to live again; 
And when I think how few aro left, 
How many of them gone, 
Tlong to go, and weep that I 
Am left on earth alone. 


“On carth alone—’twill not be long 
That I with you shall stay; 

And, dearest child, I long to go 
With those now passed away, 

But I'll no longer weary you 
With talk like this, my dear, 

But the story you did ask 
About myself to hear. 


“You ask me of my carly friends, 
And of your grandsire, too; 

And of them I do know a tale 
Which I will tell to you. 

* Twas in a quict country town 

My early days were spent, 

A happy farmer’s daughter I 
With farmer’s life content. 


“<A lively crew were we at home, 
Brothers and sisters four, 

And village friends and suitors, too, 
I counted by the score. 

For beauty was a gift they all, 
Dear Mabelle, said was mine, 

And few there are but homage pay, 
You know, to Beauty’s shrine. 


“ Among the village maidens then 
‘Was one called Ada Lear, 

And oft we saw cach other, 
For our father’s tarms were near. 

She joined in all my childish sports, 
And, when we older grew, 

With me still Ada came and went, 
And all my scerets knew. 


“For not a twelve month was thero ’twixt 
My age and Ada Lear’s, 
So ’twas not strange [ told her all 
My plans and hopes and fears; 
And if among my merry mates 
Le’er did chance to be, 
T could not happy be unless 
Ada was there with me. 


“Oh, well do I remember, now, 
One bright October night, 
Each star was twinkling and the moon 
Was then at its full height. 
Each village Jad and pretty lass, 
For many miles around, 
Did join the huskers seated in 
The fanner’s crowded barn. 


“The hours flew swiftly by that night, 
With mirth and jest and song, 

And merry were they all when ¢’er 
The red ear came along; 

For who so husked the car of red, 
By all were doomed to pay 

A forfeit which some one among, 
‘That merry group might say 






























“ And Harry Brown was doomed, at last, 
‘The rlet ear to find; 

The forfeit was to kiss the girl 
Ae felt the most inclined; 

Ada and [half hidden were, 
And yet he found the place 

And quick imed the forfeit-kiss 
Upon my blushing face. 










“And as he bent his head to mine, 


He said, in whisper sly, 
‘Annie, I claimed the kiss of you, 
‘Tell ine, can you guess why ?? 

I felt the hot blood mounting to 

My neck, my cheek, and brow, 

As Jarry said, ‘sometime, perhaps, 
I'll tell you—but not now.’ 











“But Uarry Brown, that evening, 
ire it ‘ime to go, 
Sat by my side and told me all 
In whispered cts low, 

He told me how, for many a year, 
He'd loved me long and well, 
And yet he ne’er had dared before 

To me the secret tell. 


“* And tell me, Annie,’ Harry said, 


‘If any one there be 
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For whom yon cherish kindlier thoughts 
Than you have done for me.’ 

The glad tears sprang into my cyeos, 
The color to my check, 

I looked the answer that, for joy, 
Thad no power to speak. 


“Oh Mabelle, we were hay then 
As mortals seldom are; ak 

No care or sorrow threatened then 
Our happiness to mar, 

For [ had promised, in the spring, 
To be dear Harty’s bride; 

Ere then I loved him better far 
Than the whole world beside. 


“And then to Ada Loar I went, 
My happiness to tell, 

But wondered that my joy should make 
Her turn so deadly pale. 

LT noticed, too, how wildly her 
Dark eyes did flash and glow, 

Yet never thought tho cause to bo 
What Time to me did show. 


“In Harry soon a change I saw— 
He now had ceased to be 

As frank a3 when in days before 
He told each thought to me. 

I thought he was but trying mo, 
And so no notice tool 

Of any changes that I saw 
In manner, voice or look. 


“But when he cold and colder grew, 
Pride came to help me then; 

He wronged me first, and he alone 
Should right that wrong again. 

We often met, Shows now there ne’er 
Between us passed a word, 

For many cruel things from him. 
Thad through Ada heard. 


“I suffered much, for, Mabello, dear, 
T loved him even then; 7 : 
I knew no one on earth | e’er 
Could love like him again. 
And Harry, too, I knew full well, 
Suffered as well as I, 
Though now, when e’er we chance to mect, 
He passed me careless by. 


“Well, New Year came, and in the eve 
The young folks all did meet, 

And to the musie’s cheering strains 
Kept time with flying fect. 

I was the gayest there that night— 
I meant that all should sco 

Tnothing cared for Harry then, 
Whate’er the past might be. 


Heated and wearied out at last, 
With all the evening’s sport, 
To rest awhile and cool my brow 

The window then I sought. 
And, seated in its deep recess, 
I thought how all the night 
I tried each art within my power 
Poor Harry Brown to slight. 


How long I sat I cannot tell, 
But, ere I rose to yo, 

T heard two voices close by me 
In earnest whisper low. 

I knew those voices, for cach word 
Fell on my listening car, 

And one I Knew was Harry Brown, 
And one was Ada Lear. 


“Oh, Ada, tell me, can this all 
Be true?’ I heard him say— 

‘This story that you oft have told 
To ine of Annie Grey? 

I never thought that one like her 
Could e’er be so unkind, 

To laugh with all and joke about 
A love as pure as mine!’ 


“Oh, Mabelie, dear, the bitter truth 
Did flash upon me then; 

Twas Ada who this sorrow wrought— 
Ada, my treacherous friend. 
left my sly retreat 

1 joined them face to face, 

While Ada’s cyes, with guilty fear, 

Fell "neath my earnest gaze. 


“¢Oh Marry, Harry, hear me now, 
Hear what [ have to say, 

And take me to your heart once more, 
Your own poor Annie Grey! 

And never let distrust again 
Within your heart appear, 

For false and black as nicht itself 
This tale of Ada Lear” 


“T cannot tell you all we said, 
’Twere useless and in vain, 

But New Yeur’s Evo did find me 
His promised bride again. 

And, Mabelle, in the early spring, 
A cottage white and new, 

Embowered amid the lofty trees, 
Arose to grect the view. 




















“Within its walls we made our home— 
A dearly cherished spot— 

And happiest years together spent 
Within that lowly cot.” 

“ And, Ada, grandina, what of her? 
Q, tell me,” Mabelle s: 

“ Poor Ada Lear, dear child, before 
A twelve-month passed was dead. 





“But, ere upon her faltering lips 
Cold Death had placed its seal, 

The cherished seeret of her lite 
She did to me reveal. 

And, Mabelle, darling, as I stood 
Beside her bed-side then, 

She told how strong as life itself 
Her love had eyer been, 





« And, oh forgive me now that ’m 
So near the other shore! 

Twas not because I loved you less, 
But [loved 1 fae 


more. 
“Bur, Mabelle, Lain weary now, 
My eyes 








are filled with tears. 
My heart is sad as I reeall 
The sceno of by-goue years. 








“Poor Ada Lear is now at rest, 
She knows no grief or care, 

And Harry, too, in that bright land, 
1s waiting for me ther 








Original. 


ADA LIVINGSTONE’S REVENGE. 


BY LUOY WALLAOE. 


‘oh TIAVE nothing more to say. You are free to 
go!” and with a haughty wave of the hand 
sho motioned him from the room. As the door 
closed the lady raised her eyes involuntarily toward 
it, then the eyelids drooped downward until the 
Jashes almost swept her cheek, and all was still. 
There was not a quivering throb of’ the heart, not a 
single unnatural start of the pulse to tell of her ut- 
ter wretchedness and woe. 

Tho room was an elegantly furnished one. Tho 
finest and softest Brussels carpet covered the floor; 
velvet chairs and ottomans were scattered careless 
ly around the room; life-like pictures, master- 
pieces by celebrated artists, hung in rich profusion 
against the walls; delicate flower-vases filled with 
exquisite bouquets, whose fragrance floated over 
the room; stood upon the mantel; a piano, inlaid 
with the richest pearls, stood open in one corner, 
and, leaniug idly against it, was a beautiful harp. 
Ie was still as death in the room. Tho lady sat 
with hands tightly clasped, looking into vacancy, 
Suddenly a tiny clock, half hid upon the mantel, 
chimed forth the hourof twelve. She started as if 
from some troubled dream, looked strangely round 
the room, and then, with a bitter sigh, she started. 
to her fect. With a single motion of hor hand the 
rich pearls were torn from ber arms, and throw- 
ing, rather than laying them upon the table, she 
drew the jewels from her fingers, and, unclasping 
a pearl which held hor hair, it fell back over her 
shoulder upon the flvor, letting her raven ringlets 
floot unconfined over the thin gauzy lace which 
nestled over her bosom. With a gesture of impa- 
tience she threw it back away from her face, and, 
in so doing, dislodged a tiny bouquet of roses from 
within the folds of lace and satin. It fell upon the 
carpet, aud, crushing it with her foot as she would 
have crushed a serpent, she turned and strode from 
the room. 

‘There was a queenly grace in every movement; 
and now, when every nerve was quivering with 
keen, suppressed excitement, there was a wild 
splendor, a kind of fascinating beauty gleaming 
from her eyes, which generally were overtlowing 
with a sweet, sad mournfulness. An hour later 
and, but for the midnight darkness which shut out 
every object from view, a carriage, containing a 
single femalo plainly attired, might have been seen 
wending its way through tho city toward the 
wharf, 

And thus Ada Livingstone left her sumptuous 
home and went forth into the world penniless and 
almost friendless. She, who had never had an un- 
satisfied want, who had never had one single dream 
of poverty, save, perhaps, when some trembling 
beggar had stood upon the marble steps before her 
door—and then she had relieved their sufferings— 
was now adrift upon Life’s ocean as poor as the 
poorest. For years she had een an orphan, and 
her property had, as_was supposed, been in the 
hands of faithful guardians; but, by some misman- 
agement, everything had been lost. 

She had been betrothed to a Mr. Conrad, a young 
and talented lawyer; but, when he found that his 
betrothed bride was no lounger @ wealthy heiress, ho 
wished to be freed from his engagement; and, cold- 
ly ay though he had been nothing to her, she bade 
him go; and then, as we have seen, went in the 
dead of nigh} away from her home, taking with her 
nothing save what was absolutcly necessary to bear 
her away from her native city. 

There are some persons who wero born with a 
spirit too haughty to bow to poverty; who were 
born to be bowed to instead of bowing, and such an 
one was Ada Livingstone, Even in her destitution 
she lost none of her native haughtiness; disdain- 
ing to stoop to associate with those who were her 
equals as fur as wealth was concerned, she went on 
her way alone. In losing her princely fortune, and 
then being reduced to poverty, she had suffered as 
only such natures as hers can suffer; bat when he 
to whom she had entrusted her whole happiness, he 
upon whom she had lavished all the wealth of her 
proud heart; when he turned around and threw 
the gift as he would have tossed a withered 
flower from his hand, all the fire of her nature was 
aroused, and she resolved that the time shoukt 
come when Alfred Conrad should buw to her and 
suc her favor—bnté sue in vain. 

It has been said truly that “ sorrow reveals forces 
in ourselves we never dreamed of,” and so in Ada. 
Though she had ever been a passionate admirer of 
the beautiful; though there was music to her in 
every rustling forest-leaf, and melody in every 
singing bird; though in her soul there were whole 
volumes of unwritten poctry and unsung songs, 
they were never uttered until sorrow’s scorching: 
flame swept over her. Then it all gushed forth; 
and, entranced, the multitude rend, their hearts 
thrilling with strange emotions as they eagerly 
drank in every word which fell from her no longer 
idle pen. 

Piece succeeded picce until she was astonished. 
at her own pow Her fame had already reached 
Merton, her native city, but they were not aware 
that Miss Livingstone, the poetess, and Ada Liy- 
ingstone, were the same; and she had studiou 
concealed the fact, save from a few choice f 
who had remuined true to her in adversity. 

In four years from the time she left her home she 
retarned, at the ernest solicitations of her friends, 
to spend the winter. She had a purpose to accom. 
plish, or, perhaps, she would not have consented 
toremainsolong. It was known all over the city j 
that Miss Livingstone, the celebrated poetess, was 
to arrive on Tuesday evening; and invitations had 
been sent to about three hundred persons for a 
grand party on Friday evening. Atan early hour, 
on that evening, the spacious mansion of Mr. Ber- 
nard was crowded. Hardly one of the invited 
guests failed to be present, so great was the desire 
see one of whom they had read so much, Aj 
vt throng of bright and beautiful forms were 
whirling over the floor; every gem upon their per- 
parkling with a splendid lustre beneath the 
glowing chandelier, which seemed, actually, rain- 
ing Jight upon them, when Alfred Conrad entered, 
Ie was a hittle later than the rest; not because he | 
was any the less anxious t6 see the celebrated au- 
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thoress than the rest, but because business had de- 
tained him. 

He was presented to her, and, with all the skill 
of his intriguing nature, he endeavored to make 
an impression, little dreaming thatthe hand which 
now so coldly touched his had Jain warm and. 
throbbing in it years before; or, that that face, 
which was now s0 white and calm, had ever flushe: 
ag his step approached. He did not recognize her; 
and she, seemingly pleased with his graceful at- 
tentiuns—for he was in reality one of those fas- 
cinating men that it is hard to resist—suffered her- 
self to he led away by him for a quadrille, und 
throughout the evening she received his attentions 
with a quiet grace. 

That night, when Alfred Conrad lay slumberin; 
upon his pillow, his dreams were all of a beautiful 
lady with large mournful eyes, which ever looked 
into his with beams of light and love. All through 
the winter he was the devoted admirer of Ada, and 
among the host of admiring ones, who would have 
been glad to approach nearer, only they dared not, 
the superiority was _yieldcd to him. “He felt cer- 
tain of the prize, and only awaited an opportunity 
to lay his heart and hand at her feot. It came at 

ast. They were alone, and perfectly confident of 

success, he was not slow in taking advantage of 
such an opportunity. Curelessly taking her hand, 
he began, 

“Miss Livingstone, for a long time you have 
reigned queen of my heart; may [ not hope that I 
can win you toreign queen of my home?” 

Her face was slightly flushed, but, quickly re- 
gaining her composure, she drew her hand from 
his, and, taking a tiny locket from her pocket, sho 
unclasped it and held it before him, exposing to 
view his own handsome face; and then the words 
which had lain so long like scorching firebrands in 
herheart, burst forth, 

“Does Alfred Conrad remember the time when, 
once before, he knelt at Ada Livingstone’s fect, 
and not in yain plead for her love? Does he re- 
member when he placed this locketin her hands?” 

He started to his feet and listened, spell-bound, 
as she went on. 

“And perhaps he has not forgotten how, when 
poverty and destitution stared her in the face, he 
tossed that love away as a priccless thing. Times 
have changed since then, My heart will never 
bow to you again; [cannot even respect you. You 
can go. Farewell!” 

Arthur Conrad left her presence without a word. 
Ada has long since married; and, I should judge 
by the happy light beaming from her eyes, that 
she did not lead an altogether joyless life; and cer- 
tainly her husband is worthy of her love; for if 
ever there was a noble man he is one. 



























































































Original. 
TO MISS KATE S. H. 


Com listen, Katie, listen! for you, and you alone 
must hear 
Of the ills and sorrow I have borne through many 8 
cheerless year. 
I must tell you, Katie, tell you, that which you alone 


can Know; 
The cause of all my sufferings, the fountain of my woe. 


Draw nearer, Katie, nearer; Ict me feel your pure 


warm breath 
Fall once aguin upon my cheek e’re ’tis cold and chill 


with death. 

The past on memory’s wings return to glad my ebbing 
lite, 

Which, ere the pale moon sinks to rest, will pass from 
earth’ssad strife. 


I remember, Kate, remember, all the hopes, the joys, 
and fears 

That swelled emotion in my heart, when thoughts of 
future yeare : 

Would cust their shadows ‘round our bliss, and, whis- 
Pperiug, seem to ray 

“Her Jove 1s but ephemeral and soon will pass away.” 





Icould not, Katie, then believe that you e’er fulso 


would prove : 
To every hallowed vow you made within the bower of 


love; 
But time, like death, will e’er bring forth the many 


deeds of sin, ‘ 
And prove that things all fair without may be corrupt 


within. 


Farewell, Katie, I forgive you; though on earth we 


mevt 110 more, 
Keep a bright spot in your memory, for the happy 


days of yore; i 

And kindly think of one you loved, whose pains are 
almost o'er, 

Whose spirit soon will pass beyoud bright Jordan's 

peaceful shore. y ALLARD. 


+a 
seee++ A Core For Locnsaw.—aA discussion 
has been going on among the medical men of 
France, on the advantages of the use of the wourali 
in cases of Woorali is obtained indiffer- 
ently from varions lianas or vines proper te Sout 
America. The plant is boiled in water, which is 
afterwards slowly evaporated, until the residue as- 
sumes a viscous, gummy form. This may be 
swallowed with impunity, but, when introduced 
into the circulation by wounds, is most deadly. 
The natives of’ Demerara poison with it the d 
bamboo arrows, blown from hollow reeds, where- 
with they kill game in the vast tropical forests of 
that region. The animal struck by one, however 
slight the wound inflicted, is sure to di¢ painlessly 
in a few minutes by a species of paraly: Should 
the hunter accidentally graze himself with the en- 
yenemed point, ignorant of a remedy, he resigns 
his weapons to his companion, and lies dowa 
calmly to await death, The [Indians of the Orino- 
co assert that salt, taken internally, ix a specific 
against this poison. They use both in the chase 
andin war. Humboldt siates that, (hough seem- 
ing unamned, the Indian of the Orinoco kills with 
a poisoned thamb-nail, impregnated with the woo- 
rali, so that a scratch from it would prove futal to 
his enemy. This poison appe to have nearly 
the same constituent ax strychnine, though affect- 
ing the animal organization differently, since 
strychnine conyulses, while woorali paralyzes the 
system. They neutralize each other, It is on the 
theory of connteracting the convulsions of tetanus, 
by the paralyzing power of woorali, that the use 
of this dangerous agent has been advocated by 
some as warmly as it bas been deprecated by oth- 
ers, Sufficient data have nor yet been accumulat- 
ed to justi sion, though certainly some 
cures of this dreadful disease have been effected 


by it. 
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Oy ’ They come uke bright ® its from heaven; to fing — Insolence, versus Independence ”— Heroiem”— Original. 
ope’s garb o’er this black world of ours. P, 
rwberle 1 1 Ne But thy euuny smiles are far sweeter 10 me “To C. W. L%—" Old Lansie’s Story »—~ “To my THE Two HANDS. 
. * |" Than flowers yielding richest perfume; Mothor "—' Passing Away \— Lines” Soon, dear ITTING in the house of God, 
AO 4 gs is yf And the blush on thy cheek is more lovely to see Sister, thou wilt Leave us »—“ Why do I Love Thee?” NN ‘One sunny Sabbath day, " 
pm i yt I Than the beautiful Spring’s early bloom.” —"J will never Forget Thee "—"To Jennie "—" Me- Two hands direct before mne 
b a eC q nat ; 
by SE she Another picco is entitled “ What does little Birdie | ta.” Hands conceived by raind Divin e, 
jo say?” Music by A. W. Berg; words by Tennyson. And wrought from equal dust, 
“What does little birdie say, Original. Each came up to worship God 
ee bor nest at ped oe day? THE GIFT OF LIFE. And place on Him its trust. 
t me fly, says little birdie, i ¢ 5 
MOSES A. DOW. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. s 2 ‘Tho gift of life is good; gladness and be Onc its Maker had ordained 
Mother dear, mother dear, let me fly away.” inheritance, and guardian, ENINtS weep. that saidebg et To be surpassing fair, 
; REGULAT. CONTRIBUTORS. “Thou art With Me Still,” is asong by J. H. C.; | sorrow should destroy it," ana beauty wae adorned 
Farce Sravexe Bavom |. A. Dyicnr, music by Henry Tucker. IHESE lines met m: lately, as I i th Jewels rich and rare; 
Many A. Keasvgs, J. HAL. Exiiot, 4 - y eye lately, as Twas readin; i 
ANNE Lina Haya, WILLIE Witpwoop, “Thou art with me still, Jennie, T a book of poems, and the trathfulness of the Zot it was 9 eee, 
Revue Swope, Gro. A. BANCROFT, angst I mnie thy gentle tone words have lingered in my mind ever since—have In the battle-field OF life 
Ennustixe HamtLron,” | Jacon G. AscneR, To thet how ee as a art ne lingered as a sad truth, ag I have scen it verified It had no active part. 
James W. McDsgMorr, Cnartes Fionipa, But ‘tis there I hope to meet thee, almost every day. 
om Fe GAME GF LRRARD, | "Amid theaugel-throng, 1k gilts Batt of | lifer” 0, is it not a precious gift? The other by the sun was browned, 
5 Rosi W: 7 Where joys gush out forever ift which the Creator has given man, all pure nd by its toil was bent; 
ier bee Tnabbeve WibuaMa, In sweet seraphic song.” and holy; a gift to be praised and guarded 3 glad- ands! to deck such fingers rough, 
. J. W. TuRKER. MrsicaL EpiTor. “Mary’s Welcome Home,” is a song sung by Julius ness and beauty are its just inheritance.” “Are Yet it had a node aim : 
Stratton; ‘da by Geo. P. Morris, and the music by | °°" lives gladdened by all of beauty? Do we not ‘Above the word's estate. 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Fa On fore Dye MeOs 7 ‘use PY | too often make them all sad and sorrowful by bit- And had learned that mighty art— 
vn New Vouvme.—We again greet our old patrons, Henry Tucker. Ee ter repinings, and deception, and mistrust? Might “To labor and to wait. 
; . eae “ My Mary comes, it is the hour not the poetry of life be woven into its web, rather 
besides a great many new ones—we hope with smiling ‘Slie promised to be here; than all its prose? 7 ‘To the golden one the world 
faces. Since our last paper we have been as busy asa Taught by love's strange, mysterious power, This world is a beautiful 1d to live i Its fickle homage paid. 
i ‘Tknow that she is near. utifal world to live in, From Bi , 
bee in making a change from the old to a new dress, T heat the meloay she sings the frozen north to the burning tropics God has ut an scorn ne ed passed, 
been brushing up and clearing up, in order to appear Beneath our happy dome; crowded it with scenes of beauty. Everything But when engl was rauced fo Hima— 
as attractive as possible, for we know we stand before And now the ronalaatt clearly rings whispers of joy. Afar in the dark woods, where ‘Yo Him who could not err, 
a critioal audience, one that knows ‘' what is what,” With Mary’s ‘ welcome home.’” the breath of the pines is sweet, nature is singing ‘Which was fairest in His sight? 
and “ who is who,” and that we cannot palm ofany| ‘The next is a beautiful piece for soprano and con-| her strains of love and gindness. Away up through And which did He prefer? : 
second rate article for good, as regards the quantity | traito, Adapted and arranged by Julius Metz. the blue ether there are countless myraids of glit- Euma Louisa FULLE. 
tering worlds, all shining in beauty, and their 
andiquallty of the: paper. we ofes them “Haste, gondolier, and row us o’er song ever is, would we ever list to it, peac Original. 
We give the excellent story which we have 80 long The gently rippling lake; aad yet the’ world-siek heart Ai eve peace eee ein 
promised, by Mary A. Keables, and we now know To yonder shrine we haate away, claim— 'y to ex: MAIDEN CAUDLES, 
what we before suspected, that it is the best one we ale gpatin bell OW ehites ourstay, “ Rathor, I am all aweary, 
have published for a long time. What we give this Ho gondolier, awake!” Bid my restless spirit roam; 
week only just makes an opening, and we only sce a 
glimpse of the thrilling scenes and incidents which are 


alone are exposed to the vials of female wrath. 
H “Unfortunate Benedicts,” indeed! The “engaged 
“ Sweetheart,” a bird song, is the next piece of this That I cannot call it home; young man,” though, regaled by no midnight cur- 
f collection, written by M. W. Balfe. Pothers Father: bees my ory! ti 
to follow. After this story is finished, we have others ia ea ile ticd het gives Lam weary—let me die.” 
which are equally good. In truth we never began a here is a little bird that singe 
volume which we could look forward to as containing , Swootheart! sweetheart! sweetheart? 
so much that is good, in every department, as we do 


NFORTUNATE Benodicts imagine that they 
Earth has grown so dark and dreary 





ain lectures, is often, even at that “holy hour,” 
as Prentice calls it, nonplussed by an expression 
If there was more of gladness mingled with our | that only wants the curtains of « high posted bed- 
L know not what his name may be; lives, more of sunshine and less of shadow, think | stead to make it a legalized caudle lecture. There 
Lonly know he pleases me, you life would be wearisome? Lhave an idea of| are kind of rehearsals through which the future 
the one just commenced. As loud he sings, and thus sings he— what life may be—glorious in the extreme—and it| Mrs. Caudle carries him previous to appearing be- 
‘We send, contrary to our usual custom, a copy of Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart! seems possible to realize it, and yet hardened | fore the footlights of married life. Here is a spec- 
this number to those whose term ofsubscription hesex-| ‘The Glendy Bunk,” isa plantation melody, written | hands too often rend aside all its woven web of| imen: 
pired, and whose names we shall now erase. This ig | and composed by Stephen C. Foster. beauty and leave it a bared and blasted and black-| _ “Oh, yes, Mr. Jones, you were at the theatre 
> anc coehe - ened thing. Friday night with a lady, were you? Now tell ma 
an experiment, and as an invitation for them to renew “ De Glendy Bunk is a mighty fast boat, Longfellow says, “Life is real, life i »| who it was. Wasn’t there? Oh, you necdn’t tell 
i ‘ions. We shall work extra copies of a Wid a mighty fast captain, too; ig Lys, p 2 , life is earnest,’ \ Oh, y in? 
their subscriptions He sits up dar on de hurricane roof, and most truly itis; butis that a reason why we| me any such stuff, Mr. Jones; you were there, a 
few of the first numbers so as to be able to supply the ‘And he keeps his eye on de crew.” should throw away all the romance of it? May | friend of mine saw you. Now tell me who it was; 
complete set from the beginning. But we hope those Ican't stay here, for dey work too hard; we not invest it in the fairy, rose-colored tissue of 
who intend to have this volume will send in as soon as Tm bound to leave dis town; i 
they get this, as we may be out sooner than weexpect. Til take my duds an’ tote 'em on my back, 





please tell me now, wont you? Guess I’m mistak- 
imagination, and make it glide brightly, pleasant- 
When de Glendy Bunk comes down.” Ay es wall os leave ste bate Tealty? 

Tut Inrostor who has been swindling the people 


en? Nosuchthing; I don’t mistake such things. 

Oh, I would Wasn’t? Oh, well, you may say so, but you can’t 

not have my life the weary, wearing round of a| convince me. What is the reason you didn’t come 

«When all is Hushed,” is a quartette, composed by | cold reality that it is to some! ut? Didn’t promise to? No, I know you didn’t, 

of New England for the last year and more, by pre-| 1, Lawrence. “Patty Cake Polka,” in character. Sorrow may come, and toil, and care, and sad-| because you had the theatre in view. Wasn't ita 

tending to be an agent for us, ie still at large, and still! « y1lustration de L’opera Martha de Flotons,” for | ness, and deception, yet, grant that imagination | tice piece, Mr. Jones? Don’t know? Oh, nonsense, 

ewindling on a liberal scale. He was arrested in a vil-| the piano, by J Ascher, is the last piece in this collec- | may still throw a halo of beauty over it all. Grant rk AU EEN: nae to deny: it, net a bit of it. How 

lage in New Hampshire a week or two ago, and before | tion, that I may live, not merely ¢o live, “eating, drink- | Miss— what’s her name Bowd sho like it? 

there was time to examine into the matter, it was com- =<, ing, toiling, sleeping—an insensate, weary round,” | Qh,, well, now you necdn’t look so guilty, for I 

i ha and the officers of law,| ‘Tu2 LirrLz Beavry;” by Mrs Grey. For thelest | T want the poetry of life mingled with its prose. | 4on’t care a aes indeed I don’t! It’s none of 

Brouiied pen 8 nibh of this ill-gotten gains as a| twenty years Mrs. Grey, an English authoress of great | Sweets are to be found in the cup as well as bitter, | MY business, Mr. Jones, not # particle; you can 

they. receiving 's) porlon. 0 8 ee ¢| ability, has published about one work of fiction annu- | if we will but strive to search for them; and how take just as many ladies as you please. I don’t 

bonus for his liberation, and he soon absented himse! is aes te = he vould de care. (Of course Miss Caudle doesn’t care!) Who 

; ally. “The Belle of the Family,” the Young Prima | they would gladden many a heart that now plods : 7” 
from that place, probably determined to make up lost y it do I guess it was? Indeed [don’t know, nor I don’t 
Upc barat Donna,” and “The Gambler's Wife.” are the best | WeArily on. . Sh crmuch, Talbot? 
time and money by victimizing some unsuspecting fac- ‘gaa ‘en of her works in this country, and we attribute Fancy does much towards making this world | C@re, that’s more. 1 wasn’t much, I'll bet 
tory operatives.ont of their quarters: je. | their great popularity to their author's evident know!-|P¥ght. A pure love for all would bind all human 
148 not ourselves alone that suffer, but the publio, | or the manifold phases of English society. T. B. 

and we shall take no more steps for his arrest. If there 

are people so foolish as to believe that we could let our 


Miss Caudic looks serious, and is silent. Jones 
hearts more closely together, and would fling a| Very much affected. 
3 ‘A rosy lustre over every life. My life will doubtless ht 
eterson & Brothers this day publish, simultaneously 
paper go at the rate of fifty cents a year, and thus pay wt 


heous'y | be, as is the life of all, made up of joy and sorrow; 
ith its appearance in London, a new and fascinating | and yet may guardian angels never weep to see 
H : us PAY | novel by Mrs. Grey, called ‘The Little Beauty.” We | ail its poctry and beauty lost. 
their money to any mountebank that Dresents a ave read it with attention and pleasure, because the r 4 + 
all we can say, is, let them learn by bitter experience the incidents strikit ith- that’s no difference; won’t you tell me her name 
that they have made a mistake. The shect of white pa- | Characters are natural, and the incidents striking, we Miss Smith? I don't belicve a word of it. Lives 
x ah ae arin on costs one dollar a year, We ut being forced. With asingle exception, this is Mrs. A SCRAP FROM “ ARTADNE.” at Bangtown? Where's thar? How'd you get ne. 
thoald hhnve to do alarge business to make much on | S7y’s best work. ‘The heroine, belonging to the low- | rp wag the last weck in October; that delightful | quainted with her? Travelling? Oh, what a story- 
ach terms. er rank of life, yet educated into and adopted by the) J “opisode, “Indian summer,” the sweetest gem| teller you are, Mr. Jones! “I don’t believe ono 
" : . highest, is a charming creature, and we followed her | of autumn; nay, more, the loveliest flower, save | word you say. Ah, yes, I know now; it was her 
Musro.—We have received a new piece of music for | adventures with delighted expectation and pleasure. 
the paper from C. L. Carman, eutitled “The Friend-| «Tho Little Beauty” will have numerous admirers, 
ship Yolka,” dedicated toJ. Hal ENiot, which we shall 


peeo 








Of 








Ten minutes supposed to 
ave elapsed, Jones shows Miss Caudle a picture, 


“Do I think her handsome? Why, yes, indeed, 
Ido. She’s very pretty. Who is it? A’ lady friend? 
Well, what’s her name, and where does she live? 
1 don’t know her, and she doesn’t live here? Well, 
Original, 


NETT1z. 








one, that blossoms with virgin freshness amid the | y! 
have examined soon. We also have another original 


‘ou had at the theatre! Don’t live here? Oh, you 
year’s ever changing seasons, was encircling the | can’t fool me! Why, you necdn’t tell any stories! 
and it will no doubt prove to be the work of the sea-|carth with ae matchless radiancy and gorgeous | I Sone care a straw; anideed I fons ls hong of 
son, and it is iesued by the enterprising publishers in a beauty. at somewhat Ancient personage, | my usiness, not at all, it aint, jon’t care if you 
production from Will B. Bennett, set to words from very handsome ars Sold by A. Williams & Co. “hoary frost,” had touched the forest leaves with | have fifty women’s pictures. What is it tome 
an English Magazine. It is entitled ‘ Le Desir.” his magic wand, changing them into thore gor-| 01 
vati be the Abbey’s wild retreat, Moueroan Casker.—No. 6 of this cheap periodical 
With park and wood surrounded wide; has been published by J. W. Turner, No. 4 Spring 
Where grass should form a verdant seat, 


I 
miy want to know her name. Wont you tell me? 
geous hues and shades which so noticeably re-| please do; oh, I'll like you so well, Mr. Jones, if 
sembles the trimmphal banners which those war- you a will, Come, ROW, nae : Bood boy. 
abeem ane : riors, who return from the ensanguincd field with | Smith? No, it isn’t any such thing. Itis eu, t 
And ficla-flowers bloom their scented pride.” Tans, -Ttcontains eight origine) plone; laureled-bound brows, 80 proudly uphold. don’t care what her name is 1 Tm sure I won't 
Zs a 4, of New York, havesentus the) _ACcErrep.—Nettie, a Dream”— Lines to Miss L.| There was looped all around the strangely nar-| break my heart for anybody.” 

Mesers. Firth & Pond, o! ay ao their recent publi. | W.” is of only personal interest—“ Taking Advice »— rowed horizon, in broad, yarns pestogne; 2. trans-| Jones takes refuze on the pi 
following collection . nemple ahah Saee Wr |“ White Lilies™—"'To Louise "—M Memories "—« A ucent curtain, through whose bluc-tinged and 
pat aeteasstaty by ©. Borge. "The Anchor's | Picture—" Love's Appenl”— "The old Church »— 
© = 2. oe 

Weighed,” a ballad by Braham, but newly arranged 


inzze., Jones’ solo: 
Now this is too bad; I can’t spend a pleasant 
gossamer-like obscura the fast declining sun| ¢ 
An Evening Prayer ”—“‘ Ida Livingston’s Revenge” 
for the piano by J. G. Maeder, 


vening with Emily without her scolding all the 

shone with that deep, carmine fiush, so distinctly | while. The dear little bewitching creature! just 
characteristic during this the year’s second sum- | as if I could love anybod: 

—* Man was made to Laugh” is an excellent article | mer, 

‘The tear fell geutly from her eye on the subject by Frances Williams— Gertrude’s Con- 

‘When first we parted on the shore; ti 

My bosom beat with many a sigh 














ancy »— The Fate of a Burglar ”— Misfortune "— 











y but her! Wait till fall, 
and then it’!l all be over.” . 

The, so recently, rainbow-tinted flowers—those| “Oh, here you are. Come out here to pout, did 

emblems of Heaven’s purity, strewn by the hand | you? Very well; V’lleave youalone. Come back? 

“Devoted ® — “Launched at Last? —‘ Grandma’s | of God over man’s mundane home, for the sacred | Well, now, what do you want? Only to tak to me? 

‘o think I ne’er might see ber more. Story »—' Flowers and Death "— My Love Dream” purpose of lifting the human soul to that “eternal | Why don’t you go and talk to that Miss Smith? 

Dear youth, she cried, and gust thos beets: away! |" Life ie what we Make it”—“Maud’s Lover and| ome” where the amarauthine flowers of Para-| Nonsense? Indeed it isn’t nonsense, My. Jones. 

Aa Sar aE eamnol mart irom they. Mine‘! We never can be Friends again »—“ Love 
‘The auchor’s weighed, the anchor’s weighed, Ye"—“ Come to Hardin Iele”—' Mary, Hannah avd 

Farewell, tarewell, remember me!”? i 


disc bloom with a far greater splendor and aro-| But I don’t care; you needn't think I do.” 
matic fragrance, save a few pale, fading lingerers| Long silence. Jones plays with his watch-chain ; 
»_s The Rose ”— Then think of Me» Counting” —had passed Suny aes Miss Candle breaks off a rose. 

‘Another piece is entitled “ How shall I Watch thy |_« The Diamond Rain ®— Kindness »—" Serenade ” Here and there, amid the browned fields and 

Coming?” asong by Nellic Paddon. — Song of the Prairie Hunter "—" The Firet Step "— 

1 « Linger not long, linger not Jong, 






























A “Oh, wont I have a nico time next fall, Mr. 
solemnly waving woods, could still be heard the| Jones? Oh, you needn’t smile so sweetly; you 
half-plaintive carol of some loitering wild birds, | don’t know what I mean. I’m going to School- 
jer not “A Scrap from Ariadene”—* The Cousins »—“Things | while, among the secluded, woody glens and | villago next fall, and spend the winter with my 
Home is Bot home euthont theey that I Love »—“ Out on the Sea”—"' A Misanthrope's | grassy dingles, the bright, purling and still un-| aunt. Wont you be glad?) Why should you be 
Tes at ive memory Mike a bain about thee, Account of Himself—" Home Again ”—“ The Just.” | frozen brooks lifted up their sweet, melodious an-| glad? Why, so you can go to see that Miss Smith 
Gently compe) aud hasten thy return. i —_. thems of praise to Him, as their crystal wavolets | all the time, and not be bothered with me. Oh, 
Linger not long, linger not long.” Dectinzp.—* A Mother's Visit to Mt. Auburn ”— | danced and sparkled bencath the mild, scintillat-| you needn’t look so surprised! I'm going, sure as 
is entitled “ f the Swan,” a plaintive | “Thoughts of Evening” is not poctical— The Land | ing rays of an autumnal sun. No scnson of the| the world. When are you yoing to get married, 
Another is extitis Pe Ee cae of Nod"—“The Eleventh Commandment »—* Twi- | encircling year impresses the thinking mind with| Mr. Jones, you and Miss Smith?—mayn’t [have 
melody for the plano, by Jaques Blumenthal.” Ever}. oy sings »—M'The Tinged Rose"—“ A Dream of |\the same sad but sweetly soothing influence as | an invitation to the wedding? No? You needn't 
ol Thee,” is a melody by Foley Hall; arranged as a Rie is etic 30 faintly as to be trying to the eyes— | that of middle uniumn. No portion of the rolling | be frightened; you'd better wait till somebody 
4 quartette by Henry Tucker. i . on a . tf std He . | year teaches tho soul of man in the same cloqnent, | wants one. You won't marry Miss Smith? Why, 
“ Ever of thee ’m fondly dreaming, enone e pula Marry?"—* The Bi ind! Girt Cont impassioned language, to Idok from nature up to| wont she have you? Better do like me, then. 
‘Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer; dence "— ts from the ‘Trees Na Sunlight »_\>ature’s God, with the samo hopeful, positive | How’s that? Why, I'm going to be an old maid; 
‘Rio. act tse stay dat, my beaming, oneness Welcome Home"—“The Brook” — | promises for the fature. sure as you live Lam, Mr. Jones. That'll be so 
Been em TE cherish, ar. | “The Cottage in the Valley "—" After the Storm”—|" Mankind have witnessed tho budding and| nice, won't it?—I like old maids, don’t you? You 
Every Rind thought like a bird flies to thee; “ Lines to a Lady on the Death of her Betrothed”— | blooming which so pre-eminently characterizes | don’t? What do you like? A pretty little wite? 
Ah! never till lite aud mem’ry perish, * Lines foran Album °— Hord Amoris”—“ Bear and | that joyous, halcyon season, “ spring.” Summer | Well, Miss Smith will make o pretty litue wite, 
Can I torget how dear thou art to me i, Brave »— Come back to ‘Thee »—* Robert Emmet »— | has come to them, with warm, genial sun and| wont she? You think Pll make a prettier onc 3 
Morn, noon and night, where on may be, “ Mutation —“The Summer Morn” —“ Pleasant | its many refreshing, fe ing showers; and, un-| You don't, do you? I'd give you # bution if Thad 
ae ous teatro pallial raided cLaurel | Thoughte— "Life and Beauty °—# Memories” — der their fructitying influences, the various ficld, 
Wreath,” is composed by Nellie Paddon. Smiles |“ Sune-day Rhymings— Wishes for Thee "—' My 
and Flowers,” isthe title of 0 ba!lud written and com- 
posed by John Mahan. 


one; you need several. Where, pray? On your 
orchard, eurdet, grains and fruit ay GA ee wie, going i. soon Is ayers ? a Ue 
xu : = 23 ue all these Gowering, fructescence and truly util-| then you'd better go home, oes, Miss Smith let 
Forest Homo”—* The Little Woodland Grave”—The | itayinn seasons have heen succeeded by ihe, half-| you hay later then twelve? Oh! Mr.Jo-3o-ones—” 
Betrothed "—' To B. A. M."—“ A Word upon the | solemn, hali-blissful autumn which is to witness | The balance of the sentence is smothered in the 
Question for Discussion ”—‘ On a Lost Love *—“ A| the entombing of that vegetable life which so re-| parting kiss, and Jones walks home solitary and 
Bimile *—“ Lines on theDeath of a Sister— A Song” | cently displayed all its wild beauty and gorgeous | alone, reflecting on tho trials incident to boing in 
— To Rovie”—' The Past "—“ The Wedding Cards” | luxuriance, Jove, TuappEUS WILLIAMS. 


Sweet, sweet are the flowers which shoot forth in the 
Spring, 
And lovely the fair summer flowers; 
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Original. 
OUT ON THE SEA. 


TE sea is calm, the moon is fair, 
No clouds obscure the vernal sky; 
Bright sun-drops kiss the wavelet’ brow, 
And dreams of happiness flit by. 


A youth, from off his native shore, 
faunel es his bark upon the deep; 

His dark eyes flash with radiant hope, 
‘And strange emotions o’er him creep. 


In fond delight he floats slon 
‘The placid bosom of the tide, 

‘While sea-birds fan him with their wings, 
‘As ‘round his fragile craft they glide. 


‘The day wears on; a breceze springs fresh 
‘From o’er a restless main, 

And dark clouds hurrying up the heavens 
‘Cast gloomy shadows o’er his brain. 


‘With steady nerve and fearless heart 

He grasps the helm and braves the storm, 
. ‘While anxious friends gaze from the shore 
‘With streaming eyes upon his form. 


He secs the tempest gathering black, 
He hears the angry billows roar; 

How soon will be his light bark wrecked, 
And he engulfed to rise no more! 


The white-capped surf in surges now 
Is breaking madly o’er his head; 
The mighty hunders shake the deep, 
‘And ‘round him glare the lightnings red. 


Still through all this he firmly stands, 
Nor does he yet his standard lower; 

The prize our gallant hero secks 
Awaits him on the other shore. 


The storm has now its fury spent, 
The winds have ceased, the billows die; 
The clouds, like shadows, fiec away, 
Aud leave the beautiful blue sky. 


His bark once more glides proudly on 
Until he’s gained she golden shore; 
He grasps the prize, ’tis his reward 
For all this strife and conflict o’er. 
Wiis T. Prax. 





Original. 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 


THE JUST. 
“ Only the actions of the just 
Smeil sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

{HER are agreat many popular errors in mod- 

ern times that pass current for truths simply 
because they are trite and antiquated, and have 
come down to us with “the shield and shadow of 
antiquity upon them.” Now, just about the heavi- 
est clog that retards the race of progressivencss 
is this very: prevalent practice of adhering with 
blind pertinacity to established customs and an- 
cicnt institutions simply because they are estab- 
lished and ancient. d._ thore is a class who af- 
fect to feel, and perhaps really do feel highly ag- 
grieved at the least encroachment upon their ven- 
erable idols, and turn away with sanctimonious 
horror at the bare mention of reform. And if 
you chance to remonstrate with them, (which, by 
the way, we are always scrupulous to avoid,) they 
will be quick to summon aid from their pet argu- 
ment—that what was good enough for their fa- 
thers is good enough for them. 

Now this is exuctly no argument at all, and, 
like all false logic, this ready repartee carries its 
own destruction in its utterance; for who is blind 
enough to overlook the fact that in tho very nature 
of things tho toleration which fostered large hosts 
of errors amid the crude civilization of a century 
azo has very little claim on the sympathy of 
thinking men in.our day; and the ordinary oxpe- 
riences of life would seem to tench the dullest 
comprehension that, at the present rate of social 
growth and development, the superabundance, in 
any particular, of one generation, is wholly inadc- 
quate to mect the actual needs of the next, and 
several degrees off from approximating its ordina- 
ry and absolute requirements, And in this respect 
it_is with generations as it is with individuals— 
“ What is one’s meat is another’s poison,” and the 
social status which gavo rise to and demanded 
certain customs and institutions, peculiar to ono 
stage or cycle, is quite too feeble and barren a soil 
to generate those of another. Thus much by way 
of preface—and now more immediately to the 
point in view. 

Of all things in this world, one of the most diffi- 
cult is to be profoundly just. A man may be 
honest by rule and generous by instinct, but it re- 
quires more than rule or instinct to enable him to 
be just. We would not, however, draw too sharp 
a line here, for the humblest heart that beats has 
that inherent faculty of a gencral discrimination 
which enables it to dispense a large and liberal 
spirit of equity. And yet there has scarcely ever 
been a time in which so much petty meanness and 
injustice has manifested itself as at this day; and 
we doubt if clongated facts or distorted truths on 
miniature scale were ever more prevalent. 

True, in our own immediate presence, at least, 
there is a little of that glaring injustice and stu- 

endous slander which Jend to other times a terri- 

le renown and a heinous interest, and wrap their 
history in a drapery of flame, and crown it with a 
coronet of gore; but yet there is such an amplitude 
of retailed libel and venom, by the driblet, con- 
stantly changing hands and passing over the so- 
cial counter. 

Oh! this miscrablo tittle-tattle that fans the 
feuds of individuals and communities, that saps 
lifo of home enjoyment and gives an impetus to 
il! How contemptible it is! Oh! poor, wretched, 
misguided tattler, “Thou art tho author of such aj 
book of follics that it will take the tears of all tho 
angels to blot the record out.” 

Heaven pity thy blindness and give thee sight 
to sce the orror of thy way, and secing, give thee 
strength to mend thy pace, and shun that “ slan- | 
dor worse than mockery, sword or death,” which ; 
wings her death-hued shafts at thy brother’s heart, 
and which, from age to age, hath “stood nightly 
hy her horrid forge, and fabricated lies to stain 
his name.” 

It is a remarkable fact that evil is always short- 
sighted. If this were not so there would be fewer 
taitlers, and slunder would soon weary of its foul 
and frothy mission. For, by disparaging my 
brother, I disparage my own nature, and, by low- 
ering tho moral status of my friend, I lower my 
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nant slar 
it is possible another’s could be. Andoh! it 
profoundly true, as Tennyson has sung, that 


“He who wrongs is friend wrongs himself more.” 


But, oh! the actions of the just! How beautiful 
they are, standing like immortal sentinels slong 
the path of history, and speaking from out the de- 
bris and decay of tho cycles that ran their little 
circuits centurics ago—inspiring the loftiest efforts 
and the noblest decds, and girdling christendom 
with a belt of glory. How they thunder from tho 
dust of heroes, and leap, all crowned and scepter- 
ed, from the sepulchres of martyrs! How they 
whisper with fragrant breath along the galleries of 

Oh! it is 
the brave, just heart, after all, that heads the 
hosts of true humanity and Ieads the ages onward. 


time, and wake the pulses of the world 


to victory. 


world, 


how 
“Only the actions of the just 
Small sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
Joun R. WALKER. 


Original. 


THE TWO COUSINS. 


BY EDWARD E. ROGERS. 
I. was Matilda’s first mornin; 


“ready,” as she said, “to have a good time.” 


maiden of seventeon summers. 
immediately after breakfast. 


with you through the woods.” 


prospect. 


risen from the breakfast table, “are you ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, girls, don’t 
mother. “I amafraid 
for her strength.” 

“No fear of that, Aunt Charlotte. 


one day. 
first.” 
Bessie, accordin; 
barn-yard first. 


was delighted, and could not leave the “ cunnin, 
little ducks,” as she called them, until she hi 


them. 
“Now, cousin,” said Bessie, “let us turn down 
this Jane and go over to the woods, yonder.” 
“ How shall we get through these bars, Bessie?” 
“Jump over them, of course.” 
“You don’t mean so?” 
“T do, though,” said Bessie, bounding over them 
with a cricket-like agility. “ Now let me sce you 
do that.” 
“Oh! I can’t.” 
“ Well, crawl through,” and Bessio let down one 
of the rails, 
The course led through a corn-field, in which the 
young plants were just beginning to grow. Bessie 
was telling her cousin about planting and hocing, 
and how corn and potatoes are cultivated, when 
Matilda exclaimed: 

“See those black hens pyonder! they are picking 
up the corn, aren’t they ?” 
“Black hens! Those are not hens, they are 
crows! Oh, they do sing so nicely. Iam sure you 
wouldn’t care anything more about canaries, if 
you could hear them sing once. I will run out 
there and scare them, and then they will sing as 
they fly. Now listen;” and Bessie ran out into the 
field to scare them. Up they flew, screaming— 
“caw 1 caw! caw!” 
“Oh, horrid! You don’t call that singing ?” 
“YT was only thinking of a chapter on Irony 
which I learned last winter in Boyd’s Rhetoric,” 
said Bessie, quictly. 
Soon they reached a mendow, covered with tall 
grass. Bessic led the way, trampling down the 
grass to make a path for her consin. 
“What if we should find a snake, Matilda?” 
“A snake!” whispered the city cousin in a sup- 
pressed scream, thinking of those frightful looking 
creatures she had seen in the travelling museums. 
“Asnake! Let us go back!” 
“Oh, I don’t believe there are any here; if there 
are, Pil kill them;” and Bessie caught up a stick 
from the grass. By her bold manner she restored | 
the courage of the half-frightened girl, and they 
went on, 
It was nine o’clock. The dew had all disap- 
peared from the grass, and the heat was becoming 
oppressive. Both of them were glad to enter the 
shade of the woods, to which Bessie had alluded 
at the breakfast table. They had just seated thetn- 
selves beneath a spreading oak tree when Matilda 
spied a little red and yellow animal, and she asked 
Bessie what it was. nee a ‘ 
“A squirrel, cousin. Catch him and bring him 








own reputation, 








to me,” 





And it is impolitic to parade my own weakness 
and folly by adverting to the weakness and folly 
of that humanity of which I form 2 component 
xt. And I should not endorse evil in any shape 

yy an alliance with it. And thus the slanderer for- 
its, in his hot haste after mischief, and the grati- 
fication that comes to him through this channel of 
liquid lies, that in every false utterance or malig- 
his own manhood is more degraded than 


The pomp of warfare and the tinselled magnifi- 
cence of state!—What are they beside the simple 
and enduring excellence of a just and kindly life? 
The throne of the Cesars, smitten by the hand of 
time, floats in tho classic dust of Italy—its name 
and its fame almost forgotten; and a small sarco- 
phagus and a dimly-lighted fame are what remain 
of the life whose career compassed an hemisphere, 
and whose banners darkened the horizon of the 


But turn to the memory of the just, embalmed 
in the heart throbs of generations, and treading 
tho ceaseless rounds of glory forever, and think 





in the country. 

She felt like an uncaged bird—as if she could 
scale fences and bound over fields as lightly as the 
forest fawn. She came down to breakfast dressed 
in plain calico, a rustic sun-bonnet in her hand, 
and thick-soled morocco boots on her feet, 


“You will go with mc, wont you, Bessie?” she 
said, turning to her country counsin, a pretty 


“Oh, certainly,” was the responso; “I will go 
After I have shown 
you my pet ducks and chickens I will take a walk 


Matilda’s appetite was unusually poor, she was 
80 absorbed by the thought of the pleasure in 


“Come, Bessie,” she said as soon as they had 


0 too far,” said Bessic’s 
tilda will romp too much 


Why, [have 
walked three times up and down Chapel Street in 
Bessie will be the one who will tire out 


to her promise, went to the 
ere were hens, turkeys, and 
ducks; some promenading about evidently to 
show thoir fine feathers; somo rolling in the 
dirt, others Ieading troops of little ones. Matilda 


taken at least a dozen in her hand and kissed 


hands. 
girls, and then 
cing vexed at 
foolish thing. 


from tree tops far and near. 
is 


out who he was. 


father’s house. 


sie?” 


chopping. 
man in the distance. 


pilot for the whole voyage.” 
Matilda had become 


those country clowns,” 
her own way this time. 


mately acquaintes 





Welton, from the city.” 


of the accomplished city lady. 
“ How uni! 


posed a farmer must be.” 


her much pleasure. 


upon her heart, 


was not slow in discovering it. 
he remarked, careless 


lyzing them.” 


pleasure, 


said “she knew he would come 


nothing.” 





her in the city. 


LIGHT. 


IGHT, beautiful light! 
fair queen of beauty ? 


the mountain’s brow. 


valley. 


diamonds from the royal casket, over hilltop and 
yale; Noon gathereth them up again, and Eve | tar, and from ii 


wreatheth them about thy retreating form. cs u 
ridest high in the vaulted sky in thy golden car, | but kings and the mothers of kings are deposited, 


et thou stoopest low to kiss the tender floweret. | and they are interred with all the pomp which 
In thy fount Venus dips her queenly robes anew, | Spain, trom time immemorial, bas delighted to ob- 


i ) 


and pale Luna fills her silver horn.” 


teardrops into jewels, 
colors the how of promise! 


watch for thy coming! 
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Matilda sprang up, not doubting that a few steps 
would bring the bright-oyed little stranger into her 
She ran in pursuit, increasing her specd, 
till she found that squirrels can run faster than 

‘ave up the chase. 
Bessio for telling her todo such a 
She sat down again, and then they 
listened to the wild strains of bird-song coming 


“Oh, delightful! delightful!” said the young 
city lady; “I would rather hear it than the splen- 
did music of the opera I heard night hefore Inst.” 
Bessie was listening to the sound of an axe in 
the hands of a woodman, at no great distance; and 
so she got up and peered through the trees to find 
By his manner and dress she 
knew it was a young farmer living close by her 


John Percival was dressed in a farmer’s cloth- 
ing, it is truc, but for all that he was a true child 
of gonius, a botanist, a lover and silent observer 
of Nature in her thousand forms of beauty. Bes- 
sie suddenly commenced looking about for flowers, 
and in a short time gathered somo rare specimens. 
“What are you going to do with those, Bes- 


“Smell of them; see how fragrant they are;” 
and she brought them to Matilda. 
them, and you will soon sce what use I shall make 
of them, Let us walk this way;” and she led her 
toward the place where the young farmer was 


Matilda now, for the first time, saw the young 
Sho was turning to go in 
another direction, but Bessie stopped her, saying: 
“You have taken me for a pilot, and I must bo 


sessed of the idea that 
farmers are inexpressibly verdant, and she had re- 
peatedly said she wouldn’t “cven look at one of 
Bessie was going to have 

She led the way directly 
toward the young man, with whom she felt inti- 


‘i ood morning, Mr, Percival,” she said, smil- 
ingly; “et me introduce you to my cousin, Miss 


Miss Matilda Welton couldn’t help looking at 
one of those “country clowns” now, if she 
tried. That look was a thing of magic; it accom- 
plished a complete revolution of ideas in the mind 


“What a noble-looking man! What an intelli- 
gent countenance! What expressive eyes! What 
g gentlemanly deportment,” she said within her- 
self. e the stupid creature I had sup- 


“Let Mr. Percival take those flowers,” said Bes- 
sie; “he will analyze them for you.” 
“Certainly, if you wish,” said Mr. Percival, as 
Miss Welton presented them smilingly, saying 
that she felt an interest in Botany, an 
analysis of those specimens before her would give 


As he picked them to pieces, showing the most 
intimate acquaintance with petals, pistils and sta- 
mons, all the while talking enthusiastically about 
the wonders of the natural world, then by a natu- 
ral transition discoursing reverently of the skill of 
Nature’s God, and of his love shown in creation, 
the maiden became strangely interested in him; 
and every time those carnest black eyes were 
thrown upon her, Cupid was making impressions 


Matilda was pretty, but not handsome. 
possessed a cultivated mind, and the young farmer 
As they left him 


“Tf you happen to find some other varieties in 
your walk I shall be happy to assist you in ana- 


They thanked him, assuring him that they would 
do their best in finding rare specimens, since the 
analysis of those before them had given so much 


Matilda was “ tired out” when she reached the 
farm-house, but the thought of those “rare speci- 
mens,” and that “ handsome young farmer,” (who 
Bessie knew would come over and talk Botany in 
the evening,) took so much of her attention that 
sho was scarcely aware of her fatizue. 
Mr. Perceval did come that evening; 
again; she hadn’t 
watched the direction of those black eyes for 


According to Bessie’s prediction, he came; and, 
when Miss Matilda Welton went home, she carried 
with her the certainty that he would come and sce 


Now, dear reader, I need not go any further; 
for you know, of course, what happened. I need 
only repeat what Mrs. Margaret Percival often 
says, quoting the words of a great poct— 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part,—there all the honor lics.”* 


‘Written for tho Waverley Magazine. 


Whenee comest thou, 
Morn dips her arrows 
in thy fount; Noon wraps about her thy golden 
mantle; Eve refiects thy beauty! Thou givest the 
lily its snowy brightness; the rose blushes at thy 
smiles; the timid violet purples at thy glance. 
Thou entangiest thy golden fingers in the dewy 
mists of morn, and liftest the gauzy veil from off 
Thou givest the lake its 
silvery purity, and tingeth with emerald the lovely | ci 
Morn, at thy bidding, flingest pearls and | silent chamber of decease royalty. 


» 


At night thou hangest the blue dome of thy pal- | differently pronounce names that once had power 


ace full of twinkling stars and shining lumps. | to swa Se 
When thou veilest thy face the clouds weep, then | the remains of Charles IL. Phillip If., Charles V., 


thou comest with smiles and changest their falling [2 i 
[tis then thow stretchest | on the century-dusted urns, I could scarcely realize 


the arch about thy throne, and tingest with fairest | that within those narrow bounds reposed those for 


How oft docs the weary, fever-tossed sufferer | waking.” He who could not learn a leson to ele- 
Ofttimes hast thot | vate and purify him, in secing the mighty thus 


wrapped thy mantle about the care-worn, earth- | brought low, must indeed bea poor student of the 
weary soul, and taken it to thy house in tho fur | great homilies of nature. 








skies! One bright spirit hast thou which is more 
pure, more beautiful than thou. This holy angel 
is thy offspring. It maketh light the darkest re- 
cesses of the sin-stained soul. Its robe is Purity; 
its mantle, Holiness; its crown, Glory; its only 
gift to mortals is Eternal Life through Faith in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Sho is the light of life. 

This sweet spirit tells me whence thou art. 
Thou comest from thy home in the far skies; God 
is thy Father, for Hho is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. Nora. 


She came near 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
EVENING. 


oryts the gentle hour when evening 
Lies on the breast of night; 
And the golden stars are coming 
With trembling steps of Iiglit; 
‘This hour they call the gloamiug 
In Jands across the sea. 
And, love, my thoughts are roaming, 
‘At this dear hour, to thee. 


The stare so brighty shining 
Still tremble like my heart, 
When clouds come o’er its dreamings 
And bid them all depart. 
The crushed flower sheds its fragrance 
Over hill, and vale, and dell, 
This crushed heart murmurs music 
To one it loyes—too well! ; 
Lena Lyx. 


“Doyou carry 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SOLITUDE. 


Weer wounded by in; ‘atitude, or sick of the 
busy never-onding bustle of an ambitious 
rhaps soured by disappointment, we 
seck solitude, we are apt to exclaim, “ How lovely, 
how holy, how calm and peaceful!’ Now imagire 
that a life of solitude must be a Jife of happiness. 
But, really, solitude is lovely or disagreeable, ac- 
cording to the state of our own minds. life of 
solitude would be as irksome as @ life nevyor freo 
from companionship. 
There are times when we need solitude; there 
are times when we need companionship. The man 
who never muses in solitude, who never examines 
the depths of his own soul alone, lives without 
knowing his real wishes and wants. 
There are certain feelings (which we can never 
speak,) that cannot be cultivated in the presence 
of others. The unbending of art, the complete re- 
laxation from etiquette, is like the song of the 
wild bird, free and joyous in the consciousness of 
being unwatched. However familiar with a friend, 
still there is a slight (perhaps a very slight) feel- 
ing, scarcely amounting to a restraint, between 
you and your words and thoughts. This is almost 
unconquerable! I¢ is not the creature of distrust 
er suspicion, but a human fecling not to be sub- 
ued. 
It certainly is good at times to be alone; alone 
with our own weaknesses, to probe and examine 
our hearts with an unspuring hand; and often 
from such hours spent in the misty halls of soli- 
tude, we emerge purer, aud more capable of friend- 
ship and companionship. On the other hand, to 
shun the world, to distrast mankind and dwell 
continually alone, is nursing a pride destructive to 
the owner, Gradually but surely he who dwolla 
continually alone will exalt himself, and despise, 
without knowing, mankind. Then pass not your 
life in solitude, nor yet always seck companion- 
ship; learn to love both, and, like the seasons, 
each will bring a new pleasure. 
James W. McDermort. 


world, or 


“had 


that an 
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VISIT TO THE ESCORIAL. 


CORRESPONDENT of tho New York Eve- 
ning Post, writing from Burgos, Spain, gives 
tie following account of a visit to the Escorial:— 
The Escorial is one of the many palaces in the 
possession of the royalty; haying been rearcd at 
an immense expense by Phillip I., for the three- 
fold purpose of residence, tomb and convent. 
Some idea of its stupendous proportions may bo 
formed when I state that the square of the build- 
ing contains three thousand fect; that it has over 
a thousand yards of' painted fresco, and is lighted 
by the almost ineredible number of eleven thou- 
sand windows. 

It is located in the Jower ranges of the Guadar- 
rama, and, though surrounded by Alpine scenery, 
it looks not insignificant when compared with the 
mighty buttresses of Nature. It is, indeed, a pal- 
ace in the clouds, being nearly three thousand fect 
above the sea, an aliitude greater than that of 
many a mountain peak; and half the height of our 
kingly Mount Washington. 

The convent, in common with those of all Spain, 
is closed, and the days of cowl and monkish glory 
forever departed. The Escorial itself is but o 
mere wreck of its by-gone greatness ; its treasurcs 
of painting, of sculpture and literature have 10 a 
great extent heen taken from it, and what remains 
is fast becoming worthless through royal neglect. 
It must have been a glorious spectacle to have be- 
held it in the days of its monkish pride, when the 
haughty Phillip IL boasted that from the foot of a 
mountain he ruled two worlds. 

All the next day I spent in visiting those parts 
of the immense palace that I could by any means 
obtain access to. The silver key is a patent open- 
er in Spain, and by its aid Isaw almost all I par- 
ticularly desired to. More interesting to me than 
its chapel, superb with paintings, sculpturings and 
fresco work—than its coutt, its galleries, or spa- 
cious library, was the bricf descent I made to tho 


and Bessic 








The royal vault is directly bencath tho High Al- 
its surroundings is most solemn and 
Within its gorgeous receptacles none 





Thou | impressive. 


serve. It seemed strange to hear the cicerone in- 


mankind; for in those narrow niches lie 





ind many a once mighty monarch beside. Gazing 


whom realms were insuficient in “life’s busy 
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Original. 
“WATLING AT THE GATE.” 


HY puny, morn—so glad and bright— 
Alow fair thou seem’st to me! 
Thy gentle kisses touch my cheek, 
nd fill my heart with glee. 
Why are my pulses thrilling so- 
My spirits so elate? 


by exposure to wind and sun, but small and well- 
shaped; her dress was of cheap material, but plain. 
and neat—quite at a variance with the gaudy or- 
naments with which some of the elder girls chose 
to array themselves. There was something about. 
her which caused me to gaze into her face, till a 
quick flush reminded me, and, walking firmly to 


and she grew dearer than ever tome. At length | herself quite aged. “Ido wish I was going, for 
her Ietters were less frequent; and, though I wrote | Mrs. De Vere always has such clegant parties. 
and begged to know tho cause, Troon ceased to | Meg Hervey tells me all aboutthem; all the ‘lions’ 
hear from her. Surprised beyond expression at| are there, There is young Lancy, whom Meg says 
this, T made arrangements to return; 


u and one fine |is in love with Aer; just think of it! she’s got red 
summer’s morning, but a few we eks before the 











oO! soltly let me whisper it— 
She’s “ waiting at the gate!? 


Oh! faster still, my bonny steed, 
Shuke out thy flowing mance; 

And spurn the enrth beneath thy feet 
Jn guy and proud disdain! 

The morn is very bright and fair, 
But we muet hot be late; 

For oh! 1 know a gentle ove 
Is * waiting ut the gate! ? 


The fniry, blue-eyed maiden, Spring, 
Scems tripping o’er my way, 

With songs, and flowers, and loving wiles, 
And beckons me to stay 5 

And bird-notes fill the sunny air— 
A song for every mate— 

Lhwed them not, for Pve a love 
© A-wanting at the gate!” 


Just o'er yon hill, my bonny steed, 
and then, with voice of gice, 
Some one will put thy arening neck, 
And welcome you aud me. 
But gently now—we're almost there— 
Aud what shall be my tate? 
An! now I see—be still, my heart! 
She's “ waiting at the gate!” 
CLARENCE Mar. 


Original. 


PHILLIP’S WIFE, 


BY FRANOES SANBORN. 


é6T TOW is it, Phil, that you, with your wealth, 

connections, good looks and talents, have 
never married?” queried Charley Allen of his 
triend, Phillip Rivers. 

‘The person addressed, « tall, well-formed gentle- 
man of some thirty years, turued from the window 
at which he stood, gazing lessly into the street. 
He was very haudsome; his black, wavy hair 
shading a brow broad aud white; and his large 
eyes, which puzzled one to decide of what hue 
they were, were full of expression. 

“Well,” he replied, atter a moment’s pause, 
“Charley, you have enumerated quite a host of 
desirable qualities; no wonder you think it strange 
Lhave so long remained in single blessedness; but 
1 should never wish to marry one who esteemed 
me for my ‘wealth, connections, good luoks, or 

ents,’ as you are pleased to s: IT should never 
wish to marry with ouc who cared for these alone, 
Pshaw!? = And he laughed rather bitterly, as 
Charles Allen thought. 

“But, Phil, did you never see one whom you 
would Like to claim as your wite?  [¢ seems to me, 
Rivers, that you are little fitted by nature to be, 
what yuu are now termed, & wont achiauter.” 

Phiilip Rivers’ face was clouded for a moment, 
aud his voice was hait-tender when he replied 

“ And so Lam; and {do not iniud telung you, 
Charley, that, with alt his wealth and success, 
Phillip Rivers is not happy. You ask me if Luever 
saw one whom [ couid wish to call my wile? 
Yes,” He paused, and ran his fingers through the 
mass of wavy hair which clustered about his white 
forchead; then, drawing a chair near the cheerful 
fire, which cast a pleasant glow about the room, 
he continued: “I can do no better, this evening, 
than to tell you the story of my life, it you woulu 
like to hear it.” 

Allen nodded assent. 


“Well, sitting here, in this ‘bachelor’s hall’ of 


mine, I can scarcely realize that what [am about 
to tell you is not fiction—a dream which my wild 
fancy has invented. Just thirty years ago, this 
coming April, [first saw light. As to my child- 
hood, [ suppose there is nouing to interest you, as 
Twas like most other urchins—fuil of miscluct, 
and receiving innumerable reminders of my m: 
demeanors by sundry cutis and ferulings, both at 
jhome and at the country school to which I w: 
early introduced. When I reached the uge of fit- 
teen my mother died; and, as my father had been 
killed by being thrown from a horse, while L was 
but a few months old, I was now left utterly alone 
in the world, save one relative—imy smother’ 

cle. On learning of her death, aud my friendless 
situation, he came for me, and con’ d me to his 
own house, and, as he had no children, L becaine 
asasontohim. In one year Lentered college, for 
Thad improved well the little opportunity which 
had been afforded me for learning. Perhaps Mad- 
ame Rumor had already told you of my wild 
freaks and dissipation ducing the first two years 
of my college course; certainly she brought some 
such reports to my uncle’s car, and he xpoke to 
me of them in a manner which irritated, to the 
greatest deyree, my proud spirit. L answered him 
in a way which provoked his anger, and [ left him, 
yowing never again to cross the threshhold. I re- 
solved to still continue in my college course, al- 
though I was aware that {must win my own way 
there, for [would receive no more assistance from 
my uncle. 

* Aticr meditating for a long time upon the 
matter, [ resolved to become a teacher, thinking 
thus to defra <penses. Through the inte 
vention of a classinate, [ at length secured the sit- 


uation of teacher in a small school in the town of | 


N . You smile, Allen, at the idea of’ the fasti- 
dious Phillip Kivers a teacher in a small country 
school; but there has been a great change since 
then. Well, all things went on well in my little 
empire, as T sometimes termed it; yet Twas dis- 
satisfied; my pride repelled against my situation, 
and [ grew more bitter than ever against my uncle; 
the days were long weary ones which I passed in 
that schoolroom. 

“One morning, as I entered in my usual care- 
lesa, preoccupied way, I met at the door a child, 
who at once engaged my attention. I had never 
seen her before, and presumed she was a new pu- 
pil. She could not have been more than ten years 
old, yet I feltattractod toward her, as to none other 
I had ever seen. I can see her now, with her 
brown curls clustering around a face whi 
pressed you with its sad yet beautiful expression, 
Her eyes, seeming almost unnaturally large, were 
of a hazle hue; and, as she gazed for a moment 
earnestly in my face, seemed almost to read my 
heart. The hands, clasped together, were browned 


Le 


Oe: 


a 





my desk, I called the school to order. After the 
opening exercises were over L crossed the room, 
aud, standing by the new pupil, Lasked her naine. 
“Agatha Lee,’ she exclaimed, in a low, sw 
voice, which reminded me of the chirping of the 
robin, who waked me every morning by his carols 
outside my window. ‘ Agatha! [ repeated, think- 
ing how well the name suited the demure littie 
figure. Again her face flushed, and pitying her 
contusion, [ moved back to my desk.” need not 
tell you, Charley, how often I glanced toward her 
during the day; for [ see, by your ineredulous 
Jook, that you are half inclined to believe Tam in- 
veuting this which [am telling you; but [ tell you 
that child, Agatha Lee, found that door in my 
heart which none other has ever done. 

“Tlearned that Agatha was the only daughter 
of a widow Indy who had seen better days, but 
Now took in sewing to support herself and Agatha, 
After Agatha’s introduction to the school I fre- 
quently walked over to the little white cormge by 
the hillside, and spent hours there; in fact, my 
numerous visits there were noticed; and a lady 
jokingly told me that, were Agzic a tittle older, or 
her mother twenty years younger, she should 
think there was a chance of my hing a bride 
during my stay in the village. This had but the 
effect to cause me to reficet a lite; L was now 
nineteen, Agatha Lee but ten; and [formed the 
resolve, one day, to win her when a few years had 
passed away; she was a child then, but yet a wo- 
man tome. You may call this foolish—romantic, 
if you choose, and I will admit it all; but it was a 
(ife romance, and one which, now that joy is gone, 
embitters my fife.” 

_ And the speaker was silent fora moment, gazing 
into the glowing embers, with a mistiness gather- 
ing in his brilliant eyes, 

“ The winter wore away, and Aggic grew to love 
me usabrother. [ could see her face light up 
when she heard my voice, and the smile grow 
brighter on her lips. But the time approached tor 
me to leave her—to go back to college life again. 
I did not speak of this to her until one day just 
before Ulett. L was walking trom school with her, 

“* Avie” T said, watching her face as [ spoke, 
‘ Aggic, Lum going to leave you.’ She turned and. 
caugut jay hand. ‘To Jeave me! she echoed. 
“Yes, Augie, Lam goins back to my school now. 
Lam gomz to be a pupil instead of a teacher,’ 
Yhrowmg open the gate which stood before her 
mother’s house, I said, * Aud you, Aggie, are 
sorry Lam to leave?’ I repented of tie question 
ina moment, for she gave no auswer, buta tear 
fell on my hand. ‘Do not ¢ ic, for T shall 

to sve you often, it you wish?’ ‘Oh! 

you, Mr, Ri ? and smiles ban- 
rs from her f “Lwill, Agatha! 

We entered the house, Mrs, Lee sat near the win- 
dow, as usual, sewing, ‘Oh! mother, Mr. Rivers 
is going away,’ said Agatha. ‘Is he?’ replied 
Mrs. Lee, glancing up from her work; and seeing 
me, she added, “so soon, Mr. Rivers? Well, Ag- 
gic aud I shall miss you very much, for we have 
but few visitors,’ and she sighed. ‘Al! Mrs. Lee, 
[ shall claim the privilege of sometimes calling 
upon you, if you will grant it’ ‘Lshatl be most 
happy to do so,’ she answered, smiling. Agatha. 
letc the room at that moment. ‘Mrs. Lee,’ Lspoke 
quickly, “ I have a request to make of you 
looked at me in amaze fA 
doubtless, y vill Uhink is also an carn: 
est one. Your daugh.er, Agatha, is but a child 
yet; she is more than that to me; and Lask you, 
if one day [can win her heart, that [ may have 
your consent to our union? [ think she mus 
have deemed me mad, tor she rose to her feet and 
gazed at me without “Why 1 
is that I may have permission to bear the expenses 
of her education,’ [ continued. She spoke then, 
©Your request ix indeed a strange onc, yet L be- 
lieve you to be serious in it, and | would agree to 
sour proposal; but Aggie is 10 young too decide in 
such a 
an agreement” ‘I do not wish to do that, Mrs. 
Lee; L wish her to know nothing of it; only let me 
try to win her, and for the rest, even if she bestows 
her love upon some other, it will be a pleasure for 
inc to bear the expense of her education.’ ‘Your 
offer is a generous one, and, though it be a most 
siugular one, I will accept.’ ‘Thank you,’ I cried, 
eagerly. ‘But [learn that you also bear the ex- 
pense of your college course; how can you afford 
to have an additional draft upon you?‘ L assure 
you Lcan; [shall have an obj for my labor.’ 
*Qne more thing, you must prove yourself worthy. 
of her, my dear little Agvic;’ and the mother’s 
voice pronounced the words tenderly. ‘1 will,’ I 
answered, crimsoning like a schoolgirl at the re- 
collection of my two years of college life, Mrs. 
Lee smiled, ‘ Not a word of this to Aggic.’ ‘No,’ 
Just then she entered, all unconscious of the 
strange compact into which the two before her 
had entered. I moved toward the door. ‘Are 
you going, Mr. Rivers?) ‘Yes, Aggie, and I must 
bid_ you now good-bye.’ ‘Good-bye, Mr. Rivers.” 
‘Will you give something more, Aggic?’ She! 
gravely came to my side and kissed ine, and I left; 
her. 

“T know you are thinking, Charley, that this is 
the most eccentric affair which ever occurred i 
the life of that eccentric person, Phil Rivers; and, 
you are right. It strange, and [ wonder now 
why Iwas induced to engage in an affair which [ 
might have foreseen would end as it did. 
return to my story, as the novel- 
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lin 


writers say. [left 


length she reached the age of sixteen. 


Lhave ever seen before 
than you can picture, Charl T loved her madly 
—almost worshipped he nd she—well, she 1 
she loved me, and I believed her. She promis 
to be mine, and her cightes 

ed should witness our 1 
“When she was nearly se 
West and began my career as 


lawyer. For a] ti 





matter, and T would not bind her to such | 


“Oh, Aggie,” she said suddenly, “are you going 

“T cannot describe her to you as she then looked | to Mrs. De Vere’s party to-morrow night? 
to me, only that she was more beautiful than any | say it will be a splendid ath 
or since—more beautiful | has 


Lj for the two past samme 
uth birthday we decid- | I do not think T shall go, 


nteen T went to the | had the ch 


Kittle gravelled walk and stood before the little 
white cottage of Mrs. Lee. I rang the bell impa- 
tiently. A moment passed, and { heard no an- 


and noticed, for the first time, that the shutters 
were closed, and an aiv of loncliness and quict 
prevailed, which caused me to feel an involuntary 
shudder. Perceiving, just outside the gate, » rag- 
ged, dirty-faced boy, who was peering curiously 
At me, [slowly retraced my steps. 
“Does Mrs. Lee live here? I asked. ‘Miss 
Lee? I, Idun know. Say, Dick, who lives in this 
ere house? replicd the boy, looking up with a 
saucy grimace on his dirty face. ‘Yes,’ suid a 
Voice, apparently issuing from a hedge close by; 
but immediately the voice was followed by the ap- 
parition of the hoy, who had been addressed as 
Dick” ‘Yes, I know who lives there—just no- 
body? And a kiugh followed this ebulition of wit. 
Look here,’ said I, dropping a small coin in_his 
hand. A comical leer came over his face, and he 
said, ‘Oh! [see you wants to know well,’ folding 
his arms complncently, ‘Miss Lee has been and 
sold out this ere place, wnd has gone off to Bostin, 
or some other place, That’s all 1 know about it, 
mister” ‘But Miss Agatha, where is she?’ i 
asked, cagerly. ‘Oh! and he gave a shrill whistle, 
5 Miss Agyie is the one; I say, Bob, that’s a good 
un; come and inquire for the old lady, when it’s 
pretty Aggio he wants to see.’ I frowned, and 
somewhat subdued, he went on. ‘ Well, that is 
how Miss Lee happened to sell; her daughter Ag- 
gic got married to a rich old feller, who had bush- 
els of gold and diamonds, and brought Aggie 
thousands of presents.” ‘ Married! Agatha mar- 
ried? I exclaimed. Tho boy looked up in sur- 
prise. ‘Yes, she’s married,’ 

“T did not speak again, but, like one in a dream, 
walked back into the street. For some time [ felt 
utterly bewildered; the report [ had just heard, to- 
gether with the fact that our correspondence had 
xo suddenly ceased, combined to induce me to be- 
lieve that Agatha Lee, who I had deemed as true 
and pure as an angel, had indeed deceived me. 
Still E derermined to think ic all a mistake, till £ 

red the truth from some other source. With 
this determination [ stopped at the door of ono 
Whose acquaintance Thad made while a teacher at 


“Why, Mr, Rivers! was the surprised oxcla- 
mation which grected me. ‘So you have return- 
ed? «A few moments were passed in the inter- 
change of common-place remarks; then [ asked: 
“And what of my old triends? And enumeration 
of the various changes in the village were made; 
but [ had no interest in them, until the words fell 
on my caver ear,— Then there was Mrs. Lee and 
Ageie—they are gone. Aguic is married, and they 
—Mrs. Lee, Agyic, and Mr, Waldyon, f think the 
name is—haye gone away. Mr. Rivers, [ thought 
once that you would take Aggie, although she 
seemed but a child; yet she is married now to one 
who must be quite as old as her mother, 

“ Fcannot tell you, Allen, the anguish and fecl- 
ing of wretchedness which | then experienced. I 
remained in N—— but a short time, und then re- 
turned to my western home. I was, as you know, 
successful in business, and gained & competency 5 
my uncle, hearing more favorable reports, sent 
for me, and we were reconciled. He died a few 
years since, leaving me heir to all his wealth. 
‘My history, from that period, you know, I 
lived here in my ‘bachelor’s hall,’ aping the 
snares of managing mamas and their fascinating 
daughters. {shalt never forget her whom I loved 
in my youth, and shall never enter into the chains 
of Mymen.” 

Phillip Rivers threw himself back upon the sofa 
and lishted his cigar, watching the wreathing 
smoke as he did so. 

“ Well, Rivers, | should never havo dreamed of 
such a romance in your lite. What wonld Mrs. 
Claire, who terms you the most inveterate bachelor 
living, say to this?” Ri smiled. “ Bur, Phil,” 
continued Allen, “ haye you never heard anything 
of Agatha since then?” 


“ No; and, till this night, I have not for five 
years spoken her name,” 

“ Pardon me, Phil, but let me ask, do you love 
her yet?” 

Phillip rose and paced the floor for a few mo- 

ments; his proud face grew white, and his voice 
trembled slightly as he answered: 
“T will answer yonr question. [ have endeavor- 
ed all these years to banish from my heart one who 
has been unfaithful to me; [have strove to think 
her as the wife of another; but, despite of all, I 
still see the hazel eyes of Agatha Lee, and still her 
bird-like voice speaks to my heart; and with that 
voice never hushed, Lean but love her even now. 
Yes, Charley, I love her yet.” 


The last rays of the setting sunshone in through 

the folds of the rich curtains, upon a large and well 

furnished room, in which sat two ladies, both | 
young, and one beautiful. A well-fitting dress of 

dark cashmere displayed her finely formed figure ; | 
her brown hair es 1 from the comb which held 
in place the glossy braids, now hang in half-formed 
ringlets about the small, white neck; her eyes were 
large, and in their expression tender; the red lips 
were parted by asmile, disclosing a row of pearly 
teeth; and the hand toying with the tassel of her 
dress was small and delicate; while rings of great 


But to | valne, encircling the white fingers, spoke of the 

wealth of their owner. 
Aggie Lee that night, and, owing to unforeseen | YO » it n 
circumstances, I did not meet her for a year or| there was nothing in her appearance to elicit a 
more. After that I visited her frequently, till at second glance, 


Her companion was a 
ung girl of apparently about seventcen summers 5 


They 
, tnd you know she 
ent you an invitation.” 


Acquainted with no one 


tt 
“Nor go! why, Aggie Waldron, L only wish T; 
nee; bur 
ions! Lam too young, when here Lam seven- 





are. [have loved but one 
heard ofgour marria 


a has such old-fashioned no- > € 


hair, and such a nose. I used to mect him on my 


time appointed for our marriage, t walked up the | way to school, and he would bow; at last we spoke 


together, and had quite a flirtation till ma found it 
out and ended it. Now to think of his being in 


ly. love with Meg Hervey!” and she paused in utter 
t | swering fuotsteps. Llooked up at the windows, | astonishment. 


“So that is the cause of your great desire to go 
to Mrs. De Vere’s, is it, Lizzie?” 

“Oh, no, Aggie, not the only reason; there is 
another one I wish to see more than Ned Lancey. 
Now you just wait, and I'll tell you all about him, 
He is ‘a bachelor of thirty, rich a8 Croesus, and very 
handsome, just my beau ideal; has black hair and 
eyes, and is as indifferent to the ladies as possible; 
and they are all dying for him, too; Annie Claire, 
Bertha Wendell, and—well, all of them.” 

“Indeed, Lizzic, he must be very fascinating if 
they are all dying for him,” 

“There, don’t laugh, Aggie, for it is true. I 
wish you could see him. How romantic it would 
be for you two to fall in love—no, I forget, you 
never fullinlove. Iwonder why youdon’t, Agvie? 
T have not told you bis name yer; itisavery pretty 
name—Philip Kivers—isn’t it, Aggie? Goouness! 
how pate you are! Are you fuint?” and Lizzic 
Wells sprang up, throwing over, in her agitation, 
tho stand covered with books. 


“No, no, Lizzie, it was only for a moment. I 
am well again now; please go on with your de- 
scription,” was Agatha Waldron’s reply. 

“Well, you are pale cuough now; ure you sure 
you are quite well again?” 

Yes, sure;” and the colorless lips curled with a 
faint smile. 

“T have told you all I know about this Mr. Riv- 
ers, only that he is a lawyer, and papa says a very 
talented one. ‘Then there is—there’s May Hervey 
at the door now; I must go, for she will tell me all 
about Lanccy, and I must hear. He in love with 
her, red-haired image! Just think of it, Aggie!” 
and the wild girl danced out of the room. 

Agutha ‘Wuldroif rose from her seat and paced 
for a moment to and fro the carpeted floor. Phil- 
ip Rivers unmarried! what does it mean? Q, if 
there has been a mistake—if I was wrong and un- 
just when I deemed him falso!”’ and her voice grew 
tremulous. ‘ But no, it cannot be. He loves me 
no longer. [would [ were again the happy child 
of ten years since, for then he loved me; and whut 
is wealth tome now? Only a mockery, while my 
heart still mourns for the love which is mine uo 
longer. But I will go,” she added, hastily, “ {will 
go und sec him once more;” and her lips closed 
firmly together. 


“Well, Rivers, what do you think of this assem- 
blage of ‘fair women and brave men?’ Mrs, Do 
Vere’s spacious rooms were crowded by the wealth 
and fushion of B—; and, before replying, Philip 
Rivers glanced around. “Take care, my dear 
bachelor, do not allow your glances to wander 
about in that way, lest Cupid transtix you by an 
arrow from some of the brilliant eyes of the fair 
muuidens who are here to-night.” 

“{ have no fear of that.” 

“ Do not overestimate your powers of resistance. 
I prophesy you will not loug claim to be heurt- 


. There is Miss Lynn, what do you think of 


“ Sho is too cold and haughty.” 
* And Ada Claire?” 
“ Affects too much the sentimental.” 
“ What of her elder sister, Beatrice?” 
“ She is too rude.” 
“ Disposed to cavil at all, Isee, But there is a 
‘new comer, a stranger in the city, here to-night, 
' is said to bear the palm away from all. 
{Yhere she is, nearly opposite us, dressed in a la 
ender silk, the lady with dark eyes and hair.” 

An exclamation from Philip caused his compan- 
jou to pause. In the lady to whom Ins attenion 
had been directed Philp Rivers beheld Ageing 


°C. 
“Who is sho? what is her name?” he asked, 


hat! conquered so soon?” his friend replied, 
with a laugh. ‘The name of her who has sub- 
dued the lion is Waldrou—Agatha Waidron.” 

Agatha Waldron! It was true, then, that she 
had married another; and now was she free, ho 
hurriedly asked himself. In his confusion he did 
not notice that she had withdrawn from the crowd. 
(around; but, suddenly ooking up, he perceived 
. that she was gone; and, scarcely bebeving but that 
he had been ina dream, he walked into the con- 


jservatory, thinking to be alouc for a moment. As 


he entered he saw, standing just before him, sho 

who had haunted him for years. Sho turned at 

the sound of his footsteps. 
Waldron!” 


ip—Mr. Rivers!” she said, turning deathly 
white. 


His voice was cold and stern; hers tremulous 

and tearful. 

“Tt has been long since we have met, Mrs. Wal- 

dron; you have changed much in that time.” 
“Yes, Mr. Rivers.” Her tones were firmer than 

befor 

“Js Mr. Waldron here to-night?” he said, after 

a painful pause. 

“My. Waldron! Then you did not kuow—you 

have bot heurd that he is dead?” she said, in sur- 

prise. 

“ Dead? 

« Yes, and my only friend, my dear mother, al- 

so,” she answered, her eyes tilling with 

« And your wile, Mr. Rivers, is she here?” 

“My wife!” “His face flushed." Do you ask 

me that, Agatha Lee? {am not as fiekle as some 


Aggie; and when [ 


“ Tam not married,” she said, interrupting him. 
“ Agatha!” 


“ Tam not married, but I supposed that you was, 





for you did not answer my letters; and they said 

“Tam a stranger in the city, you know. Tam | your uncle bad left you his fortune, and that you 
ave Mrs. De Vere, whom, , Was too proud to seek a penniless bride, and had 

x, I have met at Sa Un 
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ed at wealthy beauty; and E saw itin whe pa- 
pers, 100.” : 
“My poor litte Aggie!” Philip Rivers’ 


i voices 
rew yery tender as ho drew her towards 


him, 


" n a 5 * How have you suffered, my darting; if was a 
time every mail brought me a letter from Agutha, | teen;” and the speaker sighed, as thongh she felt; distant connexion of mine whose mur 









































saw. But how is it that you are called Agatha 
Waldron, and why was I told that you were mar- 
ried? And my letters, why were they never an- 
ewered ?” A 

“ Because they were never recived, dear Philip. 
And why Iam called Agatha Waldron I can tell 
you, It was my mother whom Mr. Waldron mar- 
ried; and after their marriage he wished me to 
become his daughter, and I have always sinco 
borne the name of Waldron. I remember now 
that [ heard a report about the village that it was 
I who was to become Mrs. Waldron; but deemed 
it too ridiculous to obtain credence for a moment, 
and took no pains to contradict it, little dreaming 
that it would be the cause of s0 much sorrow; 
and a slight tremor shook the form held so closely 
in Philip Rivers’ arms.“ We—Mr. Waldron, ma- 
ma and I, removed from N—, and I wrote to you, 
informing you of the change of our residence ; but 
to that lotter [ reccived no answer, and never heard. 
from you again antil I saw the marriage of Philp 
Rivers in the paper, and report said it was you; 
then, Philip, I tried to forget you; but Thave been 
so very wretched—” and her lip quivered. 

“ Aggie, my darling, my own betrothed bride, 
how have you suffered, and I deemed you false all 
the time, and thought you had sold yourself for 
gold,” he murmured, regretfully. There was no 
answer, but the brown curls were nestled closer to 
his heart. “ Now, my dearest, it shall all end; we 
will be happy yet. Agatha, will youbemy wife?” 

Her answer, however indistinct it was, must have 
been satisfactory to him, for lhe bent down and 
covered lip and brow with kisses. What it was 
the reader may judge, when we say that scarce two 
weeks afterward the fashionable world was clec- 
trified by the announcement of the marriage of the 
wealthy old bach, Philip Rivers, to the heiress and 
belle, Agatha Waldron. Various were the surmis- 
ings and comments upon the oceasion. Mas. Claire 
—she had three marriageable daugliters—decided 
that, for her part, she could not sce how Mr. Rivers 
ever fancied that proud, stuck-up piece, Agatha 
Waldron; while her daughters, one and all, decided 
that th ys thought Philip Rivers a per- 
son of very peculiar fuucies. Lizzie Wells was in 
ei 8 at the idea of her favorite, “ Aggic ” sub- 
duing the elegant Mr. Rivers; and also at meeting 
at the wedding Ned Lancey, who proved to her 
satisfaction that he was not “in love with that red- 
haired image—Meg Hervey ;” and who, some years 
afterward, demonstrated equally to her satisfac- 
tion, that he was “in love” with Lizzie Wells, by 
making her Mrs, Lancey. And now, leaving wi- 
told the happiness which afterward fully compen- 
sated for the sorrow which had before been theirs, 
we will leave Philip Rivers and his lovely wife. 































Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WAITING. 
[5 malting, my loved onc, still waiting for thee; 
O, why art thou lingering? come quickly to me! 
‘The moments seem mouths aud the hours ull years, 
‘Thus watehing and waiting, twixt hopings and tears. 


L long for thy presence as longeth the bird 
vo rest in the boughs by the mght-breezes stirred. 
‘Then hasten, love, hasten thee quickly to me 

‘To the heart that is sighing aud waiting tor thee. 


The evening star beams in the dim purle west; 
Aud the acws tall like trees on the violet’s breast; 
Aud the son, rd tlies home to his mate in the tree; 
*Lis the hour of thy coming, love—husten to me. 


Thou camest not; wherefore this lingering delay? 
‘The night-shades are tailing, oh where dost thou stay? 
jut Lucar thy light step e’en now at the door; 
Thou comest as constant as ever betore. 
Mus. IsanxL N. Joicz. 











Subjects for Thought, 





tees In THE GARDEN. ‘ery man that can 
afford it—and we may add, woman too—should 
have a garden. The merchant, who busies hi 
self all day in his counting-room; the tailor, who 
toils from morning till night on his bench; the 
editor, who writes and clips and clips, and writes 
till the universe seems to him no more than a dry, 
rustling newspape gyman, who pores 
over his theology till the juice of nature dics out of: 
it and out of his flesh; the sedentary females, 
shortening their respiration and their lives over 
their intertninable sewing; all should have some 
such re: ing out-door interest for evening and 
morning recreation, 

There is something here, among these stalks and 
Dlossums and vines, that gives breath to the sick, 
strength to the weak, rest to the weary, and happi- 
ness to the discontented. You bury your troubles 
under the rich soil you turn over with your spade, 
You dig up cares with the weeds. You train up 
sweet senuments and gentle thoughts with the fra- 
grant ped-vines and rose bushes. The opening of 
a morning glory symbolizes the expanding beauty 
of your sow. The rotund melons, swelling and 
ling to ripeness, the homely potatoc-top, the 
seis and silk of the corn—or the heliotrup 
inks, sweet-williams,—all have som 
ie ) r y to you, when 
you come home disappointed and grieved from 
your transactions in the world. 
something in these subtle influences 

vay ate, but which 

uone the less real and benciicial. The manual } 
bor which reiuvigurates the blood brings bac 
color and appetite, aud restores the youthful joy 
of living, is not more certainly eflective than the 
magnetism of the earth, the wholesome stall, the 
i of precnness and zrowth, and the aild, si- 
Tent, and subduing of the plants. 








































































Woman in Apversity.—Women 
should be more trusted _and confided in as w 
mothers, and sisters. They have a quick 
tion of right and wrong, and, without abv: 
ing why, read the present and future, r charac- 
ters und acts, designs and probabilities, where man 
Sees no letter or sign. What clse do we mean by 
the adage “mother wit,” s: that woman has a 
quicker perception and readier invention than mau? 
How often, when man abandons the helm in des- 
pair, woman siezes it and curries the home-s! 
through the storm! Man often fli 
family to avoid impending poverty or ruin. Wo- 
man seldom, if ever, forsook hone thus. Woman 
never evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or 
































and confided in, 
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sco his poverty gazetted, may blow ont his brains 
and Icave wife and children to want, protcctorless. 
Loving woman would have counselled him to accept 
poverty, and live to cherish his family, and _re- 


Woman should be counselled 
It is the beauty and glory of her 
nature that it instinctively grasps at and clings to 
the truth and right. Renson, man’s greatest fac- 
ulty, takes time to hesitate before it decides 7 Dut 
woman’s instinct never hesitates in its decision, 
and is scarcely cver wrong where it has even 
chances with reason. Woman feels where man 
thinks, acts where he deliberates, hopes where he 
despairs, and triumphs where he falls. 


trieve his fortune. 








sorsrtes TRUTHS FoR WomeN.—In domestic 
happiness the wife’s intluence is much greater than 
the husband’s; for the one, the first cause—mutual 
love and confidence—veing granted, the whole 
comfort of the household depends upon. trifles 
more inmediately under her jurisdiction. By her 
management of sinall suins, her husband’s respec- 
tability and credit are created or destroyed. No 
fortune can stand the constant leakages of extray- 
ance and mismanagement; and more is spent in 
trifles than woman would casily believe. ‘The one 
great expense, whatever it may be, is turned over 
and carefully reflected on ere incurred; the income 
is prepared to meet it; but it is pennies impere 
tibly sliding away which do the mischief; and this 
the wife alone can stop, for it does not come within 
a man’s province. 

‘There is often an unsuspected trifle to be saved 
in every houschold. It is not in economy alone 
that the wite’s attention is so unecessary, but in 
those uiceties which make a well-regulatcd house. 
An unfurnished cruet-stand, a missing key, a but- 
toniess shirt, a soiled tuble-cloul, a mustard-pot 
with its old contents sticking hurd aud brown 
about it, wre severally nothings ; butcach can raise 
an angry word or cause discumfort. Depeud on 





















it, there’s a great deal of doinestic happiness in a 
id) 





well dressed mutton-chop, or a ti breakfast 
table. Men grow sated of beauty, tired of music, 
are often too wearied for conversation, (however 
intellectual;) but they can always appreciate a 
well swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may Jove her husband devotediy—may sacrifice 
fortune, friends, family, country tor him—she nay 
have the genius of a Sappho, the enchanted beau- 
ties of an Armida; but—inelancholy fact—if’ with 
these she tail to make his home comtortable, his 
heart will inevitably escape her, Aud women live 
so entirely in the atlections, that without love their 
existence is a void. Letter submit, then, to house- 
hold tasks, however repugnant they may be to 
Your tastes, than dvom yourself’ to a loveless home. 
Women of a high order of mind will not run this 
visk; they kuow that their feminine, their domes- 
tic, are their tirst duties, 











seresess CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—The man 
who is obliged to be coustantly employed, to carn 
the uccessaries of life and support his family, 
knows not the unhappiness he prays for when he 
desires wealth and idlenes To be constantly 








busy is to be always happy. Persons who have 
y' PPy i 
active 





suddenly acquired wealth, broken up th 
pursuits, and begun to live at their case, 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Twiticut Tnovarts.—Ono less to 
meet me! Whose heart have I touched? To whom 
do these words come home? Who has felt too dvep- 
ly the import of them? Onc Jess to meet me? Yes; 
return to that sacred spot, home, where is centred 
allyour affections, and find a—blank. You feel 
that one smile less beams upon. you; there is one 
yoice less to welcome you. Go into the room 
in which you haye passed many hours witb the 
near and cherished one in health; and when dis- 
ease fastened itself upon that form, reducing it al- 
most to a mere shadow, you lingered beside tho 
couch, and feared to feel the pulse lest it might 
throb faintl: Look around atthe familiar objects 
—some favorite book, perhaps, with pages turned 
down, The Bible is in its accustomed place; you 
open and find the passage, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” distinctly marked, while the form of the 
departed one seems to fit before you. 


Counr Tnxem.—Count what? Why, 
count the mercies which have been quietly falling 
in your history. Down they come every mornings 
and every evening, as angel messengers from the 
Father of Light, to tell you of’ your best friend in 
heaven. Lave you lived these years, wasting mer- 
cies, treading them every day, and never yet real- 
ized whence they came? If you have, Heaven pity 
you. You have murmured under afilictions, but 
who has heard you rejoice over blessings ? Ask the 
sunbeam, the rain-drop, the star, or the queen of 
the night. What is life but mercy? Whatis health, 
strength, friendship, social life? Had each the pow 
er of speech, each would say, “I am a mercy. 
Perhaps you have never regarded them as such; 
if not, you have been a poor student of nature or 
revelation, What is the propricty of stupping to 
play with a thorn bush, when you may just as well 
pluck sweet flowers, and eat pleasant fruits? 



































teseeess FOttow TuE Rraut.—No matter who 
you are, what your lot, or where you live, you can- 
not afford to do that which is wrong. The only 


is to do the right thing. You may not always hit 
the mark, but you should always aim for it, and 
with every trial your skill increases. Whether you 
are to be praised or blamed for it by others; 
whether it will seemingly make you richer or poor- 
er, or whether no other person than yourself knows 
of your action, stil, always, and in all cases, do 
the right. Your first Iessons in this rule will some- 
time seem hard ones, but they will grow casier and 
casicr, till finally doing the right thing will become 
ahabit, end to do wrong will almost scem an im- 


possibility. 


sseceeee FEMALE SocreTY.—To a young man, 
nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion 
(next to his Creator,) to some amiable woman, 
whose image may occupy his heart, and guard it 
from the temptations that beset it on all sides. A 
man ought to choose his wife as Mrs. Primrose did 
her wedding-gown, for qualities that will “ wear 
well.” One thing at least is true—that if matri- 
mony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasures. A 
Newton or a mere scholar may find ev i 
study; 2 man of literary taste can receive in books 
a powerful auxiliary; but aman must have a bo- 
som friend, and children around him to cherish 































away and die in a very short time. Thon 
would have been blessings to the world, and added 
to the common stock of happiness, i' they had 
been content to remain in a humble sphere, and 
earned every mouthful of food that nownshed their 
bodies. But no; fushion and wealth took posses- 
sion of them, and they were completely ruined. 

They ran away from peace aud pleasure, and em- 
braced a lingering death. Ye who are sighing for 
pomp and splendor of life, beware! Ye Kuow not 
what ye wish. No situation, however exalted; no 
wealth, however maguificent; no honors, however 
glorious, can yield you solid enjoyment while dis- 
content turks in your bosom, ‘The secret of happi- 
ness lics in this—to be always contented with your 
lot, and uever sigh for the splendor of riches, or 
the magnificence of fashion and power. Persons 
who are always busy, and go cheerfully to their 
laily tasks, are the least disturbed by the fluctua- 
tions of business, and at night slecp with pertect 
composure. 


+ Foorisn Tuoucits.—We are apt to 
Providence so long as we have 
way; but if things wrong, then we think if there is 
a God, he is in heaven, and not on earth, ‘The 
cricket in the spring builds his little house in the 
meadow, and chirps ror joy, because all is going so 
well with him, But when he hears the sound of 
the plow a few furrows off, and the thunder of the 
oxen’s tread, then the skies begin to look dark, and 
his heart fails him. The plow comes craunching 
along, and turns his dwelling bottom side up, and 
he is rolling over and over, without 2 home, his 
heart says: ‘Oh, the foundations of the world are 
destroyed, and everything is going to ruin!” But 
the husbandman, who walks behind his plow, 
singing and whistling as he goes, dovs he think the 
i ions of the world are breaking up? Why, 
not so much as know there was any low: 
J or cricket there, He thinks of the harvest which 
‘is to follow the track of the plow; aud the cricket, 
too, if he will but wait, will find a thousand blade 
there was but one before. We are 
























believe in 




































of grass wher 
all like the kets, [fanything happens to over- 
throw our plans, we think all is gone to ruin. 





+eeeee TeEans.—There is a sacredness in tears. 













They are not the mark of weakness, but of power. 
They are me s of overwhehning grief, of deep 





contrition, of unspeakable lo’ LU there ix want- 
ing any argument to prove Uitiaai was not mor- 
tal, L would look for it in the strong convulsive 
emotion of the breast, when the soul ha 
‘itated, when the fountains of feeling are ri 
and when tears are gushing forth in cry: 
si ms. kk not_harshly of the stricken | 
one weeping in silence! Break not the solemmity | 
by rude laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise 
not woman’s tears; they are what make her an an- 
- Seoff not if the rt of, manhood 
metimies melted into sympathetic tears; dey are 
what help to cle vove the brite. TD loy 
to see te Pall ‘yaue paintul tokens, | 
i but still most holy. There is pleasure in tears, 
an awful picast If there were none on earth 10 ; 
shed tears for me, I should be Joth to live; and 
no one might weep over my grave, I could never i 



















































desertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 





dic in peace. 


“forth the 





and support the dreariness of old age. 


seeeeees Iv is not worth while to hear what your 
servants say when they are angry; what your chil- 
dren say after they have slammed the door; what 
beggars say whom you have rejected from your 
door; what your neighbors say about your chil- 
dren; what your rivals say about your business or 
your dress. 


se+eeeee TERE is a Rabbinical tradition that 
the throne of God is surrounded with the purest 
snow, out of which the angels fashion themsclyes 
the pure and ethereal bodies in which they are 
clothed when they visit the lower world. 

trsesees EVERY one sits in judgment on a dirty 
sin; but clean it, dress it, and polish it, and ther 
are ten thousand people who think it not so sinful 
afterall. It is ragged iniquity that shocks their 
delicacy. 




















Origigal. 
BEAR AND BRAVE. 


MAR, then art a work of Jove, 
Noblest work of Him above; 
Born to live, and love, and learn, 
You've a glorious crown to earn; 
Born to live and born to die. 
You've a misvion stern and high; 
Whether on the land or wave, 
Bear and braye! bear and brave! 





Mortal, life is but a sleep, 
Where we laugh and where we weep; 
Life's a struggle, life's n fight, 

Life's all-day, or Jite’s wll night; 
Life you cannot live again, 

Do vot live that life in vain; 

Ueart of free, and soul of slave, 

Bear and brave! bear and brave! 


hall be 
Suited to thy bravery; 
Learn to beur aud to forbear, 
i ¢ thy life with care; 
ut, droop not, fear not ill, 
proud het, though it do kill; 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Bear and brave! bear and brave! 

J. A. C. O'Covor, 











Brother thy reward sh 












Original. t 


“PUIR ROB. BUR: 


ISTY and dim, and totally undefined as is the | s 
I future before us, there are but few of those | i 
upon whom the morning star of youth still shines; 
there are but very few for whom that future does 
not shine with a golden radiance, all the more dear 
for being such a dreamy, bewildering light, They 
stand among the coul groves, by the rippling wa- 
ters of youth, and uader her blue sky, over which 
float Une soft white clouds of morning, and stretch 
hands in inexpressible longing towards 
the mighty, uuknown forests of the fuure. ‘There 
re glorious crowns of fame hanging upon those 
distant boughs; coronals whose ylitter is fainiy: 
ance—that distance which presents 
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way to obtain happiness and pleasure for yourself 


its divine us 
shine of ben "i ¢ 
soul; or it drops like lightning from the clouds of 


astormy and dark pission. 
sence 0} nok 
perstition; now we flame of the sacrificial altar 


ascending in incens 


domestic hearth, it lights the chamber of bl 
makes comfort in this house of the body; an 


strange pair—the Vulcan and Venus of the world 
—in subjection; using them for ha: 
tue; and beware ever bow we pe 
tral sources of power, these fie 
ey, from their sacred 


houses and our hearts. 


sharp points piercing his brow 
for fame believe those thorns ex. 
With cager haste lie presses forwarl, fast leav- 
ing behind him the free path of his early years. 
Green ways await him; he is greeted by the ap- 
plause which so soon wafts one toward celebrity, 
for he is one upon whom genius has breathed her 
burning sighs. Beautiful and sweet are the words 
he pens; nature’s purest pathos, her most exalted 
tones iningle in the flowing lines of his muse. 
Freedom’s trumpet tones he sounds forth in ono 
who fears not the world, and men say, “ he must 
be noble, he must be good; no terrible stains suly 
the whiteness of his soul;” and they lavish upon 
him honors that a pensant rarely expects, and still 
more rarely re s. Nobility revorences him, 
and opens its cyes in wonder that a ploughman 
should crown himself with the poct’s laurel,—that 
pocsy should smile upon one who possessed not a 
noble’s potent, 

The admiration and appreciation for which he 
dares not hope, flatters the warm, impulsive heart 
of the favorite. Dazzled as he must have been by 
this wide popularity; blinding as it must have 
been, even to eyes shut against its influences, the 
kindly heart of the peasant bard, well ax he loved 
renown, and earnestly as he craved it, would never 
become infatuated by flattery and praise. But 
alas for the generous heart which has no firm, im- 
movable principle of right to sustain it when the 
‘{ temptations of distinction beckon with gilded 
hands to the paths they promise to strew with 
flowers. 

m voices casily Jure the soul of impulse, and 
the feted and flattered poet fell before the power- 
ful influence of dissipation, Beautiful, pure aspir- 
ations, high thoughts and noble purposes were 
poisoned by the glowing wince that passed his lips. 
The glorious future to which ho bad so longingly 
reached forth, was, when it became his prescit, 
more dreer, more desolate than his past had been, 
—the sweet fruit he might have clasped was turned. 
to bitter ashes by the Bacchanalian goblet he held. 
Happier would he have been if he could have stifi 
the bright and high wishes of his soul; happier 
it he could have said with the Pagan Anacreon— 
“ Within this goblet, rich and‘deep, 

Icradle al] my woes to sleep.” 


But the natural nobility and grandeur of his soul 
could not allow the sentiments of die heathen poct 
to infuse their own carclessness of the “ great for- 
ever;” and when the fiery wine was not cour 

through his veins, the gloom, the inexp 
sudness was far deeper than the wild mnnatural 
pleasure that preceded it, The world has mourned 
as it does not often mourn,—it has wept real, 
heartfelt tears for one whom the serpent intemper- 
ance blighted cre thirty-eight years had pussed 
over his head; but the wire he loved still holds 
empire over multitudes, while they still sorrow 
that the earth shall uever again know Robert 


Burns. JEANNIE DEANS. 
{pBe classic myth which makes Vonus 
of Vulcan is not without a subtle sign: 

She was the goddess of Love, he the gud of 
She was the most beautitul and charming of ce- 
jal intelligences; he was a grimy blacksmith, 
working at ‘his forges in caverns beneath the 
ocean. Her form was the perfection of symmetry ; 
he was hidicous and Jame, At first sight, one is 
shoeked by this seemingly unnatural union. But 
a deeper glance reveals » beautiful truth hidden in 
the heart of the ancient fable, 
Fire is to the world what Jove is to humanity, 
Vulean is the god of natural fire; Venus is the 
ity of that fire which burus in human hearts and 
lives. 
Vulcan was said to be lame; that is, he could 
not go without a stick. So fire must have a stick, 
or something else to support it, or it is the lamest 
of' the clemeuts. 
Vulcan was a mighty artisan; and burning 
mountains were the chimnies of his forges. The 
god himself has perished with the mythology that 
gave him being; but thoso mysterivus furnaces 
and smoke funnels still remain, shaking the earth 
with their heat, blowing off ashes and slay in ter- 
rible blasts, and reminding us of the ancient myth 
by their volcanic or Vuleanic appellation. 
Fire also remains the friendliest and yet the 
most fatal of clements. It is itself’ a god; the 
great artisan, forger of iron, builder and propeller 
of engines. It falls in mild, benignant showers of 
sunlight, or drops in lightuing from the clouds. It 
warms our hearths, illumines our dwellings, and 
cooks our food; the most uscful of servants. Or, 
when given too much liberty, it breaks its chains, 
and rising terrible in its power, devours the house 
in which it has so long fuithfully served—at times 
even licking up whole cities with its fluning 
tongues. 
So love, the fire of life, is the artificer of all hu- 
man graces; in deep caves beneath the sea of pas- 
sion, blowing the furnaces of the soul’s energy; 
forging the weapons of truth, the armor of virtue, 
the scales of justice, the cup of happiness; also, 
! turning its band tomany harmful thngs— 
of jenlousy, the dagger of revenye; for 
this fire, too, is an evil fire, when perverted from 

it showers down upon us in sun- 
icence from sume grent and wiko 


will the aspirant 
rt. 










































VENUS AND VULCAN. 







































It is the glowing es- 
religion, or the hot, baleful sinoke of su- 





to Ucaven, and now the fire 
cat the stake. It warms the 






that fires the heret 





D 
a 
v, perverted to vice, it consumes the house, lew 
ing behind it nothing but ruins and moral black- 





ness. 


How much it behoves us then to keep this 





piness and Vi 
t these cen- 
rountains of ener- 
4, ov sitler them to burst 
tating conflagratious in our 
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+++ He that cannot forgive others breaks 
e over Which he bimself mast certainly 





en in the dis oo 
to the eye only the laurel wreath, and hides the | the bridge 
terrible thorns beneath, and not till he has felt the | pass. 
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Original. 
TAKING ADVICE. 


HE “ hoped I'd don my sweetest smile, 
My very winningest, 
For she hnd set her heart upon 
‘This match, and ‘twas the best, 
The very best in town; ” and then 
She counted up his dimes, 
And reckoned over acres broad. 
To me, full filty times. 


missive with the beautiful, attractive and original} Again;—“If he should mourn here all his days,|row too. But the business of life must go on. 


heading, “ Lines to——-,” then, With a thousand | and then be transported to realms of bliss, where | Their dinner is every day to order—thcir accounts 
hopes and fears, and various other comfortable | mourning and sorrow enter not, wouldn’t ho feel a | to kcep—scrvants to hire and discharge—lessons 
emotions, send it to “ Mr. Kditor,” and, after six | little out of his place?” Brother! have you ever, |to learn and to supcrintend. The widower finds 
weeks of most aggravating suspense, have the con-|cven for a time, walked beneath life’s shadows ?| that all this is too much for him. If he leaves ey- 
solation of sceing the burning effusion of your po- | Has your heart e’er been wrung by sudden adguish, | erything in the hands of a servant or a governess, 
etic genius, “ respectfully declined 2” or some long cankering sorrow? And have you] he knows that he is probably cheated and certain- 
But these are troubles of the head—there are | felt, in those darkened hours, the sweet assurance | ly bullied, and his daughters are under the care of 
those of the heart. Did you ever settlo your diclky } thrilling your very soul, “ There shall bo no sorrow, | a person in an inferior position of life. If he gets 
and your heart in prospect of a charming tete-a-tete | no tears in heaven?” In your carth-weary mo-| a female relation to kecp house, he is exposed to 
with some bonnie Katy, or Mary, or Nancy, what- | ments, have you e’er felt the thrilling joy, how | all the difficulties that accompany governing a 
ever her name may be, and, just as your coat-|sweet it will be to be there?” If not, remember | house through tbe medium of an inmate who fas 
sleeve was encircling that slender waist, have some | these are precincts of the soul too sacred for cold | no legitimate authority in it. 
ogle-eyed Aunt suddenly make a descent upon | inexperience to tread. At last he begins to think that he better give his 
you? Or, did you ever have some mustached rival 








Bhe “ hoped 1°d tell young Lawyer Shaw 
To mind his own affairs?” 
Lonly wish she'd rid Aer mind 
Oral} such weighity cares! 
Bhe “thought we'd flirted now too long, 
t ‘And he was poor!” Ah! me, 





























The carth-worn and weary child of God, “ out of 


u i M u . th-v at } 0 establishment ® new mistress. He looks about. 
Asif Lever even thought pee you in said Katy’s affections? You never his place in heaven! Will the littie one, whose | As to love he makes no pretence of it whatever. 
‘What Warry’s wealth might be! did! Well, then, you have no right to say there is | young life has known naught but neglect, cruclty 


She “knew a girl of my good sense 
‘Would never grow romantic, 

As lover's sighs, aud tears, and smiles, 
‘They nearly drove her frantic; 

So when (old) General Richardson ” 
(ile’s sixty, Kate, I’m sure!) “came,” 
She “knew I'd throw aside my pranks; ” 

1 bardly thought the same! 


“ He was not over young, she knew, 
But then he'd wealth and station; 
Gis bravery had won him, oft, 
The plaudits of the nation.” 
L vowed he'd win from me no smile, 
But wisely stitohed and pondered, 
While back and forth, and here, now there, 
My maiden aunt still wandered. 


She “had hoped I would never wed,” 
‘My heart throbbed, “ ouly Marry!” 
She “ knew herself the happy state 
Of such as Fingle tarry.” 
I wondered, while 1 sewed, if she 
Had ever heard an offer, 
And doubted, as L turned a hem, 
If she'd refuse the proffer. 


Pm sure I can’t remember half 
Her counsel oud direction ; 
Lonly know I closed my ears, 
Resolved on its rejection, 
And vowed some mad-cap prank I'd play 
‘The Gencral, while as strong 
I vowed to love but Harry Shaw! 
Dear Katie, was it wrong? 
itty LoveTtTe. 





Original. 
“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


Be pardon, Messrs Fenton and Florida! “Hope 
Pm not intruding,” as the servant girl suid 
when she sauntered into the parlor and plumped 
herself on to the sofa between a pair of lovers! I 
do not tuke up my pen to challenge a war of words, 
but because fam laboring under the impression— 
it may be a delusion—that I have something to 
say, and [ want to say it. In Waverly, Nos. 16 and 
19, [sce you gentlemen have been having a little 
pit of a discussion upon the object of man’s crea- 
tion—particularly the point, “mourning versus 
laughing.” Now you know it is the prerogative 
of my sex to talk—I confess to a weakness for that 
very healthy exercise of the vocal organs—so, 
while you gentlemen are quict—smoking your ci- 
gars, Ppresune—vwill, with your permission, occu- 
py the stand. 
Firstly, 1 suppose Mr. Fenton has somewhere 
and sometime advanced the idea that “man was 
made to mourn ”—though where and when I can- 
not say—and I have received every Waverley from 
No, 1 to 16. Well, upon the announcement of this 
very evident fact, ftiend Charlie comes in, fresh 
from College, scrapes and moon-light walks, and 
insists that man was created for no such melan- 
cholic usc of his God-like faculties! After hearing 
this bundle of mirth, impulse and enthusiasm 
through, Mr. Fenton very quictly lays aside his ci- 
gar, and spreads the case plainly before the young 
gentleman. Ina very fatherly sort of a way he 
tulks, as thouzh to quict Charlie’s exuberant spir- 
its; and, throughout the whole, there runs a vein 
which seems to say, “ When you are older you 
will know better.” Now, with due regard to Mr. 
Fentou’s delicate style—yet I only wish I had been 
resent when he was wriling that—I would have 
jogged his clbow and told him he needn’t be so ve- 
ty sparing of Master Charlie’s sensibilities—I 
would have come right out and told the young 
gentleman he was writing what he knew nothing 
about. 
Now, father Fenton—do let me call you so, for 
Linvariably think of you as a very fatherly sort of 
a man—please be a little indulgent and puff away 
at your mecrschaum ten minutes longer, and let 
sister Frank talk to this facetious Charlie. I may 
say nothing new or strange, but I want to talk be- 
cause Ido, Now I am not “ College-learnt,” like 
our Charlio, but I can boast it bas not been three 
weeks since I saw the inside of an Academy ; so, if, 
Tam “ plain in speach,” I trust to your indulgence. 
I hope, too, that brother Charlie will not let his 
honor be tothe trouble of getting offended, for it 
would not disturb me in the least. 
Theo great Somebody has said that, from exten- 
sive travel and observation, he has found there 
was “much in the world to condemn, little to com- 
mend, and a great deal to laugh at; but the wise 
author docs not inform us which would sink the 
scale were the causes of mirth and sorrow placed 
in the same balance,—so we must judge for our- 
selves. But if Robert Burns, whose whole life was 
burdened with labor, care and sorrow, isn’t suf_l- 
cient authority, that “man was made to mourn,” 
is Charles Florida, whose pathway may be strewn 
with flowers, and better authority for the contrary 
assertion? 
“Man laughs more than he mourns,” does he? 
My dear sir, do you know what trouble is? Did 
you cver sit down to your writing desk full of in- 
spiration of some theme for the Wavorley—and, 
just as you were maturing some budding idea in- 
to form, have your glorious flights suddenly pros- 
trated by Jimmy or Johnny rushing in with, 
“Charlie! Charlie! the pigs are in the garden!” or, 
when subscribing “ Charles Florida” to some ov- 
erwhelmning effusion, have some elf of mifchicf 
upset the inkstand, thereby consigning all these 
brain-cfforts to the inky blackness of oblivion? 
Or, having carefully prepared another manuscript, 
have you seen the wind, in one of its wild freaks 
whisk it out of the window? Or, did you ever go 
off into a rhapsody of cloquence over a “ pome,” 
study all day and dream all night about the rhythm 


more sunshine than darkness on this mundano 
sphere. I wonder if, in such_a dilemma, you 
would “laugh and grow fat?’ Try itandsee. If 
your Jaugh would not ring out as hollow as “ sound- 
ing brass or a Ainkling cymbal,” then my name 
is not Frances Williams 

But, nonsense aside, brother Charlic, and let us 
have a quiet, sober chat about this. First, let mo 
quote a little from the writings of “C.F! “We 
cannot agree with Thomas Fenton when he says 
that pain has overgrown its twin-sister, happi- 
ness.” Then, my dear sir, you have scen very lit- 
tle of the shady-side of this world—very little in- 
deed; my own years are few, but I have seen 
cnough of life to know that more of sorrow than 
of joy is mingled in the cup for us earth-pilgrims. 
Not in the city have [learned the lesson, where 
miscry and want and suffering are personified in 
throngs of human beings who haunt every street 
and cornér! here, in our own quict village, where 
nature has been bountiful in her gifts, where plen- 
ty sits smiling at our doors, and where peace and 
harmony hold their gentle sway; and, here, is there 
a houschold, a heart, over which the raven wing 
of sorrow hath not brooded? Not a hearthstone 
in all our village, not one, but hath its tale of 
grief; and who may say how many unspoken tri- 
als are borne on from day to day and year to year 
—of the sorrows which lic hidden too decp for hu- 
man ken? 

It seems to me the observer need ask but one 
glance over the world, to say, with Mr. Fenton, 
that pain has overgrown its twin sister, happiness, 
even to gigantic proportions. Who can look upon 
the oppressed and poor that are counted by mill- 
ions—upon the physical suffering extant of which 
not one in a thousand is exempt, and of the poor 
victims whose heavy heart-sorrows alone are fill- 
ing our chure! ‘ds—and say that darkness does 
not exceed the sunshine? Aye, few of us need go 
beyond our own hearthstones, or the precincts of 
our own hearts, to find life’s shadows. 

True, sin is the original source of ull the sorrows 
with which the six thousand years of this world 
has been fraught; yet, to say each one’s sufferings 
are in consequence of his own sin, is not only an 
unwise but a very unjust assertion, Mark my 
word, Charlic, you will think very differently ten 
years from this time. But one question here if 
you please: When your frame is racked with pain, 
your mind tortured with care and trial, your heart 
heavy with some great grief, will it, in any wise, 
relieve the suffering by reflecting that all this 
would not have beon had not Adam sinned? will 
it abate the burden of sorrow one jot? Can you 
“augh and grow fat” any easicr for casting all 
the guilt upon our first parents? Itrustnot. But, 
granted mitn’s sorrow is in eéusequence of his own 
sin, isn’t that enough, especially in a world where 
there is more of sin than aught else? and will that 
in the least mollify his sufferings? Can you in- 
deed conccive of deeper anguish than remorse of 
concience? 

There is in tho nature of man an innate buoy- 
ancy which enables him, in a measure, to throw off 
sadness, or, rather, the kecnness of grief may soon 
wear away, and the heart rise above its sorrow. 
But this inherent tendency to buoy the heart above 
the billows of sorrow is nothing akin to the devil- 
may-care air which can defiantly laugh in face of 
affliction and adversity. 

Again, mourning does not necessarily follow in 
the train of affliction. Gloom and despondency 
need not, nay should not be the fruit of trial. 
Why clothe the earth in a mourning pall because 
the world is rife with misery? Why need we 
“strip the myrtle from the brow of gayety, aud bid 
the beautiful flowers which bloom in every dale and 
on every hill-top droop and dic?” Why, becanse 
this is a valo of tears, should man put on sack- 
cloth and go mourning all his days? Nay, man 
was not made for this! he was made to bear trial, 
and sorrow, and suffering, but to bear it bravely, 
nobly, even cheerfully. 

Again, quoting from tho ahove mentioned author, 
“How often have we observed students growing 
thin and dyspeptic—thcological, especially—from 
the idea that man was made to mourn instead of 
laugh.” Nay, sir, [think you are mistaken. You 
doubtless have observed students “ growing thin 
and dyspeptic,” but not from the idea that man 
was made to mourn. Very truce there are some, of 
the sanctimonious order, who stalk up and down 
the carth with most doleful long-facedness, even 
deeming it almost a sin to smile, but these by no 
means comprise the majority of the world. And, 
according to my own observation, students grow 
Jean and pale from severe mental exertion—which 
is certainly highly reprchensible when, at the sac- 
rifice of health, more than from any other cause. 
As to the theological students, we may meet 
them in the street with half a biblical library under 
their arms, pale, cold, and sedate as a host, yetin 
thesocial circle it has been my pleasure to find 
them, invariably, as jovial class of students as it 
has cvor been myfhappiness to mect; free from 
frivolity and levity, but cheerful, abounding in 
good wholesome wit and mirth, such as really 
makes one “ laugh and grow fat.” 

Quoting again:—“In the world to come we 
learn that all is happiness, that man spends his 
eternity in singing psalms.” Methinks, brother 
Charlie, you cannot have very exalted views of 
Heaven if you deem its glories confined to songs of 
waise. Think you our immortal souls, with their 
immeasureahle capacities and heaven-born attri- 
butes, could he satisfied with an eternity of psalm- 
singing? Nay, [cannot but think, that, though an 
important part, it will be a very small part of the 





















and metre, und finally christening the precious 


plonious employment reserved for the children of 


and suffering, feel out of place, if received within 
the sheltering embrace of a home, where loving 
smiles and tender care create, in his little heart, a 
new life? Will he fell in the least discomftted by 


freedom any the less for a long confinement in a 
dreary dungeon? And who can better appreciate 
the “strong pulse of health,” than the invalid? 
From the long days and years of suffering, lan- 
guor, and the gradual wasting, wasting of his 
frame, will he be any the Jess prepared for the glo- 
ries of that land where none shall say, “I am 
sick?” 
“We cannot sec why so much mourning is need- 
ed to prepare to sing praises.” Then you do not 
regard this life as a school, wherein our hearts are 
to be disciplined for a higher and better? Where- 
fore, then, all these trials which are so well caleu- 
lated—if rightly used—to cleanse the dross from 
our souls? Are they to be indifferently laughed 
aside? Nay, indecd; God intends we shall feel the 
trials he sends, that we may make them subscrvi- 
ent in working out more effectually our life’s great 
mission. Stronger is the soul—if its trust is in 
Heaven—for the the battle of life; and, purified 
through suffering, it shall shine as a diadem in 
His crown, who has said, “Him that overcometh 
shall sit with me on my throne.” 

Again, it is quoted, “‘ A merry heart docth good 
like a medicine,’ ” which is most emphatically true; 
but a holier and wiser than Solomon has said, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation.” He would 
not have us receive it murmuringly, but firmly, 
trustingly, and with cheerful submission. 
There are many imaginary ills in life, and we 
are oft prone to look upon the dark side; and I 
think, would we ever “look out for the bright 
spots,” we should glean more sunbeams as we pass 
along; we should find more cause for gratitude, 
would we recount our blessings, instead of brood- 
ing over those we deem our trials, And yet ob- 
servation and ¢: perience have both taught me, 
that in this world, the darkness docs exceed the 
sunshine. Frances WILLIAMS. 











Original. 
THEN THINK OF ME. 


Wi the morning sun doth gild, 
With earliest beams, the deep-blue sea, 
And the gentle birds doth trill 
‘Their merry songs of melody ; 
‘When slumber’s chain has ceased to bind, 
With mystic bands, thy heart and mind, 
‘Then think of me. 


When the evening shadows creep 

O'er the violet-spangled lea, 
And twinkling stars doth gaily peep 

¥rom eartl’s glistened canopy ; 
When the flowers gently close 
Their perfumed Jeaves fo soft repose, 

then think of me. 
J. Brarnarp Morean. 





FAMILY BLACK BEASTS 


ee are classes of persons in fiction on whom. 
an unfavorable character is indelibly stamped. 
Fathers are always stern, waiting-women are al- 
ways pert, and that wholly impossible person, the 
valet of light comedy, is never tired of moralizing 
and being kicked. In the same way there are 
characters who are conventionally recognized as 
the black beasts of family life—the personages 
who are always in the wrong, and at once wicked 
and contemptible. Who ever had a good word in 
fiction for mothers-in-law or step-mothers? This 
is not hard to account for. A step-mother is not 
generally the sort of person to write a novel; but 
the indignant young woman, on whose feelings 
she tramples, has leisure, and a passionate longing 
for anonymous revenge, and that capacity for 
writing fiction with which Providence blesses al- 
most all young ladies. When a mother comes to 
see a young married daughter, it is not the elder- 
ly lady, bent on the prosaic purposes of secing a 
iid in her happiness, and showing how every- 
thing can be 1 managed, but it is the happy 
air themselves, in the lightness of their youthful 
hearts, and in a pretty fit of sulking at being 
watched while building their nest, who publish the 
family secrets to the world. Unfortunately the 
language of fiction is conventionally adopted in 
real life. Young People assume, as 1 mutter of 
course, that their black beasts must be always in 
the wrong. Considerable injustice is done in this 
way. Very often black beasts would be of a nice 














treated as recognized negroes from the first. It is 


they have been so unmercifully run down in fic- 
tion that they deserve to have a good word said 
to them to mako things a little even. 
Perhaps step-mothers are the worst case, and 
we will begin with them. That noverce aro injus- 
tice is a classical truism. But the noverce have 
something to plead in their behalf. It is not pure 
ysium to be the step-mother of fine Jooking 
step-daughters, nor is there anything very senti- 
mental in the mode in which the noverce is gener- 
ally introduced into her new home. Let us sup- 
ose that a widower has married his first wife for 
love, that he has been tenderly attached to her, 
and that they and their children have made up a 
very happy family party. Adark day comes, and 








the wife dies, At first the husband is overwhelmed 


the change? Docs the prisoner enjoy the bliss of 


grey tint, if not positively white, were they not| aged. A few years later he will perha 


also rather unfair to the poor creatures that all| tv be one of your family, 
they have to go through should be thrown entire-} priated to his fondnesscs, 
ly in the shado; and yet a little reflection will] or four, exactly as he likes. However, a bride- 
show any one that they have their trials. We do| groom thinks the universe cons 
not in the least wish to write them-up, or to make | and when the mother-iu 
out that step-mothers, mother-in-law, or old maids, | with honest indign 


He docs not marry because he likes, but because 
he cannot help it. In many instances his fortune 
is not sufficient for more than the children of the 
first wife; and therefore, if he is prudent, he re- 
quires a little moncy with the second. Still, for 
various reasons, he can generally succecd in his 
search. There are so many women without any 
home or recognized position, and so many whoare 
ashamed of remaining unmarried, and afraid of a 
solitary old age, that he is pretty sure to light up- 
on onc who will come to terms with him. But 
then it is a pure bargain. In return for an estab- 
lishment, the lady agrees to marry without love, 
and to make the care of another woman’s daush- 
ters one of the duties of her ‘married life. She 
knows that she is married because itis convenient 
for the widower to marry her, and she knows her 
own very prosaic reasons for entering into the en- 
gagement. But if little sentiment exists, the call 
of duty is cle: and many a step-mother who 
subsequently mcets with abuse starts with a de 
sire to do her duty. How hard itis to perform a 
duty where sentiment is conspicuously sbsent, 
those who know can tell; and she soon comes 
upon her trials. The children are prepared to 
give her all tho trouble they can. They remem- 
ber the kindnesses and forget the weaknesses of 
their own mother. Every old servant who is 
found fault with tells them privately how different, 
things were in their own dear mammu’s time. 
Every novel they read treats the injustice and cru- 
elty of stcp-mothers as a fact clearly ascertained, 
and as invariable as that bees make honey, or that 
wool comes from sheep, Every fault the step- 
mother commits is seized on as a sign that she is 
true to the character of her class; and the chil- 
dren triumph in the vindiction of a general truth, 
Nor is she sure of receiving supportfrom her hus- 
band, For it was part of his bargain that he 
should be comfortable at home, and if family dis- 
putes render him uncomfortable he complains that 
the terms of the agreement have not been ob- 
served. He is apt to side with the children as 
against a legal wrong-docr. The wife, though she 
may have married prosaically, docs not like to 
stand this—she does not like to be sct at nought 
in her own house, and she determines to'get the 
better of her husband. Every man alive can be 
either wheedled or bullied bya woman. A little 
tact teaches her which line to take. Thenceforth, 
the children are divided from their father, and the 
cruelty of the step-mother is more apparent than 
ever. She is now acknowledged by her circle as 
ascheming, villainous, hard-hcarted woman, and 
her identification with the step-mother of fiction is 
complete. And yet how is she more to blame 
than the man who, for his convenience, brought 
her into this position, or even than the children, 
who were bent upon proving the special blackucss 
of their beast? All the subsequent misery comes 
from the original misfortune that, after his first 
wife’s death, the husband was forced into marr 
ing by the charge of daughters growing up. Itis 
true that a woman accepting so difficult a position 
as that of step-mother ought to be conciliatory, 
and prudent, and long suffering. But so ought 
those to whom she joins in her new home, and it 
is hard that if all parties fail, she should have to 
bear nine-tenjhs of the blame. 


“ Mothers-in-law furnish another set of victims 
to the sanguinary altars of fiction. Persons who 
are going to be married, or who have just been 
married, are represented in story-books as the on- 
ly persons of any great conscquence in the world. 
All things are, or ought to be, arranged to suit 
their pleasure. That the solemn jesty of their 
cooing should not be interrupted, or qualified, or 
inspected, is imperatively demanded. No one is 
recoynized as having feelings, or wishes, or ca- 
pacity of mental emotion of any kind, except a 
ssible or actual bride or bridegroom. But in 
real life parents exist as well as children. | A moth- 
er may love her daughter very dearly, and_yet be 
proud and happy to sce her married. After tho 
marriage is over the love is not suddenly extin- 
guished. She longs to see again the girl who has 
breakfasted with her for perhaps twenty years, 
whom she has comforted in a thousand childish 
griefs, who, a few months ago, used to be wrapped 
up in devotion to her parents, The daughter, 
however, is fall of her new whiskered toys, and 
half begins to think mamma a bore. The son-in- 
law knows she is an awful bore, on the authority 
of the sixty last novels he has read. It never oc~ 
curs to him to think how dreadful a bore he must 
have been to his mother-in-law when he was en- 
calize 
red 



































the nuisance of having a strange man p 
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are always kind, considerate and delightful. But] she cannot help coming, and, heing a woman, she 


cannot, when left alone with another woman, help 
talking of housekeeping matters. As she has had. 
twenty years experience in housckceping, and her 
daughter about twenty days, she naturally gives 
advice; and as the servants of brides are apt to be 
independent and fractious, she is apt to see her or 
ders carricd out. In due time the baby arrives, 
and then the mother-in-law gives fresh offence. 
She is proud of the baby, and longs to see it 
properly taken care of. “But the happy couple 
often receive her attentions with great coolness, 
and aver that mamma thinks no one can take 
arge of 2 baby but herself. The nurse, who 
wishes to tyrranize over the young mother, pru- 
dently aggravates this fecling, and before Jong 
grandmamma is given to understand that the baby 

















with gricf, and the children feel some sort of sor- 
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tho truth must be told, few of our theatrical divin- 
ities ure endowed with profuse chevrleures, and if 
they were, the incessant demand would soon ¢x- 
haust the supply. Mademoiselle Alice glories in 
the possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t 

wrt With one of them for less than a dutchy. Her 

ussiun admirers, Count de L. and the Baron do 
ML, both happen to have hair of the samo golden 
hue as that of their mutual Dulcinea. Each beg- 
ged for a tress of her hair in exchange for a lock 
of bis own, to which the charming creature readily 
assented, und, without touchiug o single huir of 
her head, cunningly managed to effect an exchange 
of parcels, b: whieh cach gentleman received a tuft 
of his rival’s capillaries. ‘The Count now wears 
tho Baron’s “ wool” next his heurt, and the Baron 
sleeps with the Count’s scalp-lock under his pillow, 
What terrible deceivers these ‘‘ feminine women ” 
are! 

seeeeeee SIXTEEN YEARS OLp.—It is just six- 

teon years since Prof. Morse put up the first Elec- 
tric Telegraph in America, The first piece of news 
sent over it was the nomination of James K. Polk 
for President made at Baltimore, and announced 
jn Washington “two hours in advance of the mail.” 
No ow of that day, probably not even the Protes- 
sor himself, dreamed how closely the Electric 
Wire would be interwoven with our daily life. 
Now, railroad trains are ran by electricity. ‘Thieves 
are caught by electricity. Watches uro set and 
clocks strike by electricity. Armies march and 
ficots sail at its bidding. ‘Treaties are negotiated. 
Two fricnds in remote towns, by its help, sit down 
and have a family game of chess. Two Emperors, 
a thousand miles apart, by its help, carry on the 
siege of a distant city. By night it flies all over 
tlie world, gathering wp news to serve up to us at 
breakfast. By day it flies all over the world, here 
congratulating a bride, there ordering a funcral, 
here warning of disaster, there sammoning help 
to a wreck, here buying pour by the hundred bax- 
rels, there selling grain by the thousand bushels, 
arranging for feasts and fights, for sermons and 
stock barguing, for the harmonies of 2 concert and. 
the discords of convention, for law making, for 
lnw breaking, the fall of Empires and the fall of 
the thermometer, the candidates for the Presidency 
and the candidates for the Penitentiary. Truly 
the romance of the Arabian Nights is tame besides 
the reality of the Electric Wire. 








seeeeeee THE Loarenr.—The most miserable, 
hopeless scrap of humanity, is un idle man—s man 
whose chicf aim of lite is to “loat”—to waste in 
listless lounging and mental and physical inaction, 
the best years of his lifo. There are numbers of 
such beiuzs here and in every other town, miser 
Dio loafers, whose sole occupation is to avoid em- 
oymeut of any kind— whose lives can scarcely 
be culled lives, who dic one after another, and leave 
behind them—what? A vacancy to be mourned? 
No, tor they are in themselves vacancies, not men. 
‘To these atoms society owes nothing. The history 
of the world’s progress ignores their names, their 
existence, and being dead, the grave contains no 
more inert, worthless carth than it did before. 
They become chronic nuisances; they have no lo- 
cal habitation or name in so far as regards their 
worth or value, and trom day to day, in the haunts 
of busy men, they pass current as uncurrent funds 
—at su much ofa discount that they can’t even 
buy themselves. The only apparent exertion they 
exhibit is that which cnables them to be cternally 
in somebody’s business. They uever do ony 
special harm and never accomplish any good. 
They die only when they get too Juzy and indolent 
to use their respiratory organs. ‘They never get 
the consumption, because they haven’t cnergy 
enough to cough. ‘They give employment to no- 
bouy, for they have none for themselves. It costs 
a great deal more to get them to the polls to de- 
posit their votes than their yotes, carcasses and 
the entire election is worth. From these, and such 
as these, may fortune preserve all well meaning 
mortals. 























. + An Oxp Sotp1er.—An old soldier of 
the Empire has receutly died at the Hotel des In- 
valides at Paris. He was once takon prisoner by 
the English, and heting heard that the incurable 
invalids were sent back to their native country, he 
thought be would make himself cligible tor a re- 
turn trip. So he tried to destroy his sight by rub- 
bing snuff into his eyes, but only succeeded iu giv- 
ing himself the ophtalmia. He, however, feigned 
blindness, and persisted in so doing for over three 
years, thus deceiving the guard, his fellow prison- 
ers, and even the physicians, 

One day an ofticer of the government came to 
reud to the prisoners the lists of the disabled, who 
were sent back to France. To the consternation 
of our would-be blind-man, his name was not pro- 
nounced. The list was placed on the table, and 

yluncing at it he saw his name boldly written. 
sing his presence of mind he showed it to the 
oftiicer. 

“You are not then as blind as you pretend to 
be,” remarked the functionary. 

‘The unlucky mun, caught in the act, acknowl- 
d his stratagem. 

For three years,” said he, “I have feigned 
blindness, as the only means by which [ could 
ever sce my country ayain.” 

The officer was touched with his patriotism, de- 
clared he had no xizht to efface the name from the 
list, and so the prisoner was scent back to Paris, 
and passed his remaining years at the Hotel des 
Invalides, “ tighting his battle o’er again.” 
+++» Wuew Lapizs Suovip pe LooKep 
Ar.—A writer of the Atlantic Monthly thus cn- 

ixhtens the belles of the street concerning the in- 
alionable rights of men to look at pretty faces : 

“There are sume very pretty, but unhappily very 
{ll-bred women, who dou’t understand the laws of 
the rond with regard to handsome faces. Nature 
and custoin would no doubt agree in conceding to 
all males the right of at least two distinct looks 
at every comely female countenance, without any 
infraction of the rules of courtesy, or the sentiment 
of respect. The first look is necessary to define the 

trson of the indi fs 

er in passing. Any unusual attraction discov 
ed in» first glance is suflicient apology for the 
second—not a prolunged and impertinent stare, 
but an appreciating homage of the eyes, such as a 
stranger may inoflensively yield to a p: ie 
age. It is astonishing how morbidly sensitive, 
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some vulgar beauties are to the slightest demon- 
stration of this kind. “-Whon ao fady walks tho 
streets she should leave her indignant counte- 
nance at home; she knows well enough that the 
street is a picture gullery, where pretty faces fram- 
ed in pretty bonnets are meant to be scen and 
everybody has a right to seo them, 


Tne Poisoning Mania.—The conta- 
gion of crime, says the New York Herald, is one of 
the most irresistible epidemics known to humanity. 
Strange as it may appenr, it rarely happens that 
any great violation of natural or human laws is 
comunitted without its immediately finding imita- 
tors. In the Middle Ages the example of the Bor- 
gias led to u uwmber of muders, in which poison 
Was the favorite agent. At u latter period the suc- 
cess of a Brinyillicrs, in the compounding of subtle 
distilments of a similar deadly character, filled the 
prisons of France with students in the same fearful 
school, In England, within the last year or two, 
the taking of lite by poison has become a common 
practice. Tho Rugely murder gave an impulse to. 
it, which proves that the love of imitation is one of 
the strongest impulses among the viciously dis- 
posed, In the country, we regret to say, that the 
influence of exumple is no less powerlul in these 
wnatters, Within afew months have occurred 2 
number of poisonings, which, for cold-bloodeduess 
and deliberate atrocity, cannot be surpassed by 
any of the crimes recorded in tho causes celebres. 
we hod the case of Stephens, who killed his 
wife by slow doses of arsenic; then that at Wey- 
mouth, where a party is charged with poisoning 
first his own wife, nud then two sisters, whom he is 
said to have seduced; aud lastly, the Rutland case, 
in which a medical man is accused of disposing of 
his wife ina similar manner. The occurrences 
furnish a sad comnientary on our boasted civiliza- 
tion. It is evident there is a screw loose some- 
where, or we should not have such things on 
record. [four clergy devoted less attention to hu- 
maniturian abstractions, and more time to the 
practical teachings of Christianity, wo are satisfied 
that the public mind would uot be so frequently 
scocked by these dreadful occurrences. 























seseeees Tne Two-HeapEeD Eaciy.—The ori- 
gin of the device of the cagle on national and royal 
banners may be traced to very early times. It was 
the ensign of the ancient kings of Persia and Baby- 
Jon. The Romuns adopted many other fiigures on 
their cump standards; but Marius, B.C. 102, made 
the eagle alone the cusign of the legions, and con- 
fined the other figures to the cohorts, From the 
Romans, the French, under the empire, adopted 
the eugie. The cinperors of the Western Roman 
Lmpire used a black cugle, those of the East, a 
golden one. The sign of ihe golden cagic, met 
with in taverns, is un ullusiou to the emperors of 
the East. Since the time of the Romans almost 














every State thut has assumed the designation of an 
empire has taken the eagle tor its ensign; Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Poland and France all took the 





eagle. ‘The two-headed cagle signifies a double 
empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim to 
be considered the successors of the Cusurs of 
Rome, use the double-headed cazle, which is the 
eagle of the eastern emperors with that of the 
western, typifying the “lloiy Roman Empire,” of 
which the emperors of Germany (now merged in 
the House of Austria) consider themselves as the 
representatives. Charlemagne was the first 10 use 
it; for when he became master of the whole of the 
German Empire, he added the second head to the 
eagle, A. D. 802, to denote that the empires of Rone 
and Germany were united in him, As itis among 
Dirds the king, and being the emblem of a noble 
nature, from its strength of wing, and cye, aud 
courage, and also of conscious strength and innate 
power, the eagle has been universally preferred as 
the continental emblem of sovereignty. Of the 
different eagles of heraldry, the b! eagle is con- 
sidered the most noble, especially when blazoned on. 
a golden shield, 











. : Tne Toms or SwEDENBORG.—In a re- 
cent London letter we find the following para- 
graph :—* A few days ago Linquired at one of the 
thousand old book shops for any of Swedenborg’s 
books, and was told by the old man that there was 
of late a great inquiry for Swedeuborg’s works, but 
that none were offered for sale. From thence I 
isit the tomb of the greatest man of Jearn- 
ing and piety of whom there is any record. —Swe- 
denborg dicd. in London in 1762, and was buried in 
the yault of the Sw ) Lutheran chapel in 
Prince’s square, Ratcliffe road. It is a quiet, neat 
Jitule square, not more than eighty yards on a side, 
and. the little chapel, surrounded by two strong iron 
railings, stands in the middle of the churchyard. 
‘Iwo old Swedes, in attendance, unlocked the great 
gates and the door of the chapel, and we entered 
the prettiest place of worship I remember to have 
seen, On the northern side wall there is a neat 
whito marble tablet erected to Swedenborg, and 
the guide pointed out to us the spot where his re- 
mains lie in three huge cofiius. Liearned that the 
number of visitors to the tomb are yearly increas- 
ing, and although his doctrines and faith were not 
quite in harmony with those of the Lutherans, 
that, nevertheless, his memory was much revered 
by this congregation. The house where he last 
lived and died was in the neighborhood, but it is 
not exactly known, so litle notice was taken of 
him in London, for he lived in great modesty and 
quictude, occupied with his imperishable works, 
which are now attracting the attention of wise men 
of all lands. 


seseeees Mortons on Sun Diars.—Many hun- 
dred persons now living must remember the verti- 
J suu-dial, with avery remarkable motto, ou the 
mt of a building at the Temple, in London, But 
inost of them probably never heard of the curious 
tradition, probably respecting the mot- 
tw. When, a tew , the building was 
taken down and r likely the benches 
e Cither ignorant of the tradition or had foryot- 
ten it, else they would probably have restored the 
sun-dial with its motto. Pe s they may 
induced to do so, The tradidon is this:—That 
when the sun-dial was put up the artist inquired, 
as was Cuslumary, Whether he should paint a mot- 
to under it. It appears, however, that they lad 
tten this; and when the artist, or his 
messenger, called at the library at the time ap- 
pointed, he found no one but a cross-looking old 





































































gentleman poring over some vld musty bouks. 





“ Please, sir, 1 am come for the motto for the sun- 
dial.” “What do you want?” was the pettish an- 
swer; “why do you disturb me?” “ Please, sir, 
the gentleman told me I was to call at this hour for 
a motto for the sun-dial.” “ Begone about your! 
busine: was the testy reply. “The man, cither 
by design or by mistake, chose to take this as ihe 
auswer to his inquiry, and accordiugly painted in 
large letters under the dinl, “Begone about your 
business.” ‘The benchers, when they saw it, de- 
cided that it was very appropriate, and that the: 
would let it stand, chance having done their work 
for them as well as they could haye done it for 
themselves. 














seossees Tie Dancer oF MasQueRaDING.- 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindealer says that recent- 
ly a leading citizen, having been invited to a parlor 
masquerade, resolyed to go, und to make his dis- 
guise impeuctrable, sent to Columbus for a con- 
vict’s full suit. It arrived in due time, and about 
Y o’clock on the oventful eveuing of the mus- 
querade, the Judge put it on, covered himself with 
alight cloak, and sallied forth. A violent wind 
prevailed, aud one of the gusts took the Judge’s 
cloak off and sent it whirling into the air, He 
sprang to recover it, and at the sume time a watch- 
mun sprang for him, and started on a fast run, 
hotly pursued by the watchman. The Judge saw 
itall, The watchman mistook him for a regular 
escaped convict. If caught, it would bo unpicas- 
ant. The watchman saw it all, too. Here was a 
chance to distinguish himselt, and perhaps to 
muke something by it. The race became exciting. 
Fortunately tor the Judge, it happened on a back 
strect. The race continued. The watchman was 
reinforeed by another watchman, and both pursued 
the Judge at a furious pace. The Judge finally 
yielded, and made the watchman, after considera 
blo trouble, understand who he was and what he 
was about. Ho was then suffered to proceed on his 
way. He told his wite, who said she would never 
say anything about it, and that is the way it got 
out. 




















seoeeses A DELIGHTFUL Puantom.—The New 
York correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
observes, in a recent letter :— 

“IT know a most intelligent and accomplished 
young lady, who has seldom slept for the last 
seven years without being visited by a phantom in 
the shape of a man, handsome and more agreeable 
than any gentleman she had ever seen with her 
waking eyes; and although at first she was fright- 
ened at his advances, she now finds in these de- 
lightful nightly interviews the chief’ charm of life. 
‘This dream phantom makes love like an angel. 
‘Tho lady is finely organized and of highly nervous 
temperament, and the excitement of this ghostly 
intercourse is exhausting her physical lite. Every 
day her checks grow paler and thinner, and her 
eyes brighter and larger. I presume this strange 
experience, which was confided to me as 2 pro- 
found secret, with many minute and inost interest- 
ing parlealans, is by no means peculiar to my fair 
friend. 























. + Tue Seconp Detucx.—A French phi- 
Tosopher has just proven, by the procession of the 
equinoxes, that one-half of this globe was really 
overwhelmed with a flood aboyt thirteen thousand 
$s ayo, and that the other will experience a sim- 
x deluge in about nine thousand years more. 
we have no notion of living long cnough, practi- 
cally, to test the truth or error of this theory (for 
one or two thousand years in this world will prob- 
ably disgust us with it entirely,) the matter is of 
slight importance. It we did expect to live until 
the coming of the second deluge, though, we would 

ray it to occur in summer, for it is a dreadful un- 












p i : “ 
comfortable thing to be immersed in cold water! 


The worst of this French idea 
that the old flood came from the 
North Pole, and that the new one is to come from 
the still icier regions of the South Pole. Good 
Heayens, what a ftigid prospect! It makes us 
shudder to think of the fate of those poor devils 
who will then be living. Floating cakes of ice will 
be their arks. Those who are not drowned will be 
frozen to death. The bears will make ice cream of 
the sweetest of them. What a delightful thought! 


its assumption 
regions of the 

















+ Goop Apvice.—There is nothing to 
be gained in dangling for a twelvemonth after a 
sensible woman, talking unmeaning stufl—words 
without wisdom. Tell her your wish like a mun, 
and not like a blubbering schoolboy. She will never 
trifle with your affections, and if there are three 
grains of common sense in your muckle carcass, 
she will be your own before @ month has passed. 
See the history of Rebekah, in Genesis v., 56: 
when Abraham’s servant had concluded the pre- 
liminary contract with Mrs. Laban, on the part of 
her daughter, to become the wife of Isaac, the old 
mother wished him to remain a few days to recruit 
himself and his camels. He persisting, it was 
finally referred to thedaughter. “We will sec the 
damsel, and inquire at her mouth,” said the moth- 
er. When Rebekah appeared, her mother asked, 
“Wilt thou go with this man?” Rebekah replied, 
“Twill go.” There was a noble girl for you. No 
tear starting from her black ¢; no whining or 
simpering make-believe, nor mock-modesty; but 
what her heart wished her lips uttered. Like un 
honest maiden she replied, “I will go.” Now, 
youny lady, go thou and do likewise. When the 
man whom you prefer before all others in the 
world, says, “ Will you go with me?” answer, “I 
will go.” By-the-by, ladies, wl y 
read a true, simple and unsophisticated love 
just read over the twenty-fourth chapter of Gen- 
esis. 






























+ersse+ COME DOWN TO youR CincuMSTAN- 
crs, and when you have succeeded in effecting the 
difticult but in no wise dangerous descent, remain 
there. The cool air of the place will not hurt you. 
On the contrary, it will do you a world of good. 
The fever and heartburn which afiected you, you 
will feel no more, when once you have actually 
“come down to your circumstances.” But what's 
aman todo that has but three or four dollars a 
week to live on? sounds out in a dissatisfied an- 
swer to our injunction. You must liv 
four dollars, if that is all you have. If y 
do it, the debts that will accumulate will kill the 
courage all out of you. If you do it, the very 
ininute that you can manage to obtain higher pay, 
you will begin to enjoy the feeling w y 
begets. Nobody kuows how good six dollurs a 























week seems so well as he who has for a long time 
contrived to live on four or even less. The chief 
aftliction and misery of poverty is the tormenting 
desire to have more than you can get, and the 
shume there is in owning that you must deny 
yourselves many things that all about you possess. 
To those who care chiefly for externals, it is avery 
great trouble; but do not let your Lite consist in 
the abundance of the things that you possess, nor 
your destruction be the lack of the goods of this 
World. Work faithfully and patiently; get ahead 
as fast as you can, and as you go, be carctul to 
keep down to your means; and, soon or late, hon- 
or and happiness will bo yours. 

















. + Tue Way tux Enciisn Brine uP 
CiiLpre ‘The English bring up their children 
very differently from the munner we bring up 
ours. ‘They have an abundance of fresh, out-door 
day whenever it is possible, The nur- 
sery maids are expected to take all the children 
ig day, even tothe infant. This cus- 
tom is becoming more prevalent in this country, 
and should be pursued wherever it is practicable. 
Infants should be curly accustomed to the open 
air. We confine them too much, and heat them 
too much for a vigorous growth. One of the fin- 
est features of the London parks is said to be the 
crowds of nursery maids with their groups of 
healthy children. It is so with the promenades of 
our large cities to a great extent, but is less com- 
mon in our country towns than what it should be, 
In eonsequence of their training, English girls ac- 
quire a habit of walking that accompanies them 
through life, and gives them a healthier middle 
lite than our women enjoy. They are not fatigued 
with a walk of five miles, and are not ashamed to 
wear, when walking, thick-souled shoes, fitted for 
the npness they encounter. Half of the con- 
sumptive {cebleness of our girls results from tho 
thin shoes they wear, and the cold feet they nec- 
essarily have. English children, especially girls, 
are kept in the nursery, and excluded from tash- 
ionable socivty and all the frivolities of dress, at 
the age when our girls are in the very heat of flir- 
rine and are thinking of nothing but fashiona- 
le lite, 

















+ OLD, Ord EncLany.—The mind finds 
it diflicult to realize the idea thut a country like 
England was once a steaming morass, covered 
with the rank tropical vegetation of the treefern 
groves; its awful silence only broken by the hum 
of the shardy beetle, the rush of the hideous lying 
lizurds through lofty woods of ferns and reeds; or 
the tramp of the giant iguanodons over the plashy 
wolds. Imagination, lett to itself, could scarcely 
have indulged in so wild a flight us to picture an 
era when palm trees waved in Kent and Hamp- 
shire, and the plains of Cumnor were the coral 
reefs of some primeval lagoon; when tiger 
and hyana lurked in the thickets of Kirkdaie; 
when the trumpeting of the huge northern cle 
phant was heard on the moors of Yorkshire and 
the downs of Brighton; when the bison fed on the 
plains, and the sullen river horse and rhinoceros 
browsed by the Thames and the Avon. Yet these 
things were. The hannuer of the geologist, like 
the enchanter’s wand, has conjured up more than 
one panorama of Old England, tur more weird and 
wonderful than ever was fabled. The historian 
only seeks to trace back the annals of our island 
to the days when it was first peopled by painted 
savages, living in wigwams like the red Indian or 
the beaver, and hunting with the rude bow and 
flint-headed arrow: the geologist recalls the thnes 
when our island was the home of the dragon, tho 
turtle, and the iguanodon. 







































INTOLERANCE IN France.—A widow, 
born in the Catholic faith, but since converted to 
protestantisin, and one of the most steadfast aud 
wctable members of the Evangelical Church at. 
Macon, recently met with an dent. Her 
clothes took fire, she was severely burnt, and 
taken to the hospital. Her wounds, though severe, 
were not mortul; never! 8 she summoned her 
pastor to her bedside. Being absent, his wife, 
Mme. D—, immediately responded to the call of 
her husband’s parishioner. ‘The woman no 
sooner saw her than she implored her assistance to 
try to get her oat of the hospital, and breathe her 
last among her friends. She asked Mie. D— to 
raiso the blanket, and see how she was treated. 
Mme. D—— did so; and, to her horror, found that 
the paticnt’s arms and legs were so tightly 
strapped to tho bedstead us to prevent her making 
any inotion. Mine. D— imuiediately withdrew, 
and returned soon after with a litter and four me 
to take the pour woman away; but the Catholic 
sisters of charity nied her entrance, and 
since then ucither herself, her husband, the pas- 
tor, nor any member of the protesuut community, 
were ullowed to enter the hospital, A few days 
after the poor woman died, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery with the rites and ceremonies of 
the Komish Church. 


seoseees A Quick QuarTER.—A boy worked 
hard all day fur a quarter of a dollar. “With the 
quarter he bought apples, and took them to town 
aud sold thei in the sur With the 
dollar he bought a sheep. The sheep brought him 
a jamb, and her fleece another dollar. With the 
dollar he bought another sheep. The next spring 
he had two sheep, two humbs and a yearling sheep. 
The three fleeces he sold for three dollars, aud 
bought three more sheep. Le now had six, with 
a fair prospect. He worked where he found 
opportunity, for hay, corn und oats, und pusturing: 
for his sheep. Me took the best cure of them an 
soon had a flock. Their wool enabled him to buy 
a pasture for them, and by the time he was uven- 
ty-one he had a tuir start in and all from a 
quarter earned in one day. 
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sees +++ Suort But Emrnatic.—John Short, 
a burglar, whose shortcomings placed him in the 
jail ar Newport, Rhode Island, and who broke out 
ubont wu week since, has written a letter to tho 
Mayor of that city, which is decidedly cool. The 
letter is dated Newport, and s: — 

“Mr, Mayor, [have taken the job of rebuilding 
the Pemberton Mills at Lawrence, and will be 
obliged to absent myself from the city some time 
in consequence. On my return IT will take a cou- 
tract for repairing the Wort jail, as, in my 
opinion, it is nut of sulfivient secwrity for the ine 





























curceration of prisoners.” 
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not the love of Castele De Leon was 
er, is not for us to 
ure may deter- 


Whether or 
more than a brother’s for a 2 
say at present, although the fut 
mine. 

All night long, with an undefined senso of dan- 
ger and coming ill, Castillia De Leon paced her 
apartment, and listened, ever and anon, as the 
night wind stole in at the open window. At one 
time, in the hright moonlight, she thought she dis- 
cerned a dusky form just outside the picket, in the 
direct range of her vision; then she laughed at. 
herself for the idea, and imagined that i¢ was but 
the swaying boughs of the trees. Yet still she 
watched. 
lept soundly, as only innocence can; slept 
tillia’s couch, while the latter kept her lone- 
vigi With that brave girl near her, why 

















ly 
should she feel tear? 
Midnight—the moon rode high 
and the whippoorwill’s shrill cry 
and vale, while the dull “too hoo! too hoo!” of 


in the heavens, 
echoed over hill 


the owl, and the howl of a drove of wolves in the 
distance, was borne in on the summer ai Still 
Castillia kept her watch, tireless and sleepless. 

“Oh, Castie! Castie!? 

It wus Fay’s voice, frightened, imploring. Then 
there came a burst of tears. 

“Tt was only a dream, Castic—only a dream; 
but it was so dreadful.” 

“ Go to sleep—go to sleep, child,” said Castillia, 


“No, Lean’t sleep; oh, it was such a dream. Tt 
was of Norwah, the Indian spy. Oh, Castic, let 
me tell you.” 

“Tm listening, Fay.” 

The girl buried her face in her hands. “tT 
dreamed he was a great cruel vulture, Castic, and 
yet it was Norwah; and that he was going to pick 
out my eyes when L led to you. It was avery 
foolish dream, Castic?” 

“Very.” 

“ Didn’t you hear anything just now, Castie? I 
thought I did. Look! look out of the window, 
Castie.” 

Just then a wild piercing shrick, as of human 
anguish, was bome upon the night air; then the 
faint smothered ery of “ help?’ was heard faintly, 

as if ata di Fay fell back upon the couch 
in a half faint; ‘illia listened a moment. There 
was the report as if of a pistol, then all was still 

























Castillia De Leon gave a quick, anxious glance 
towards the half fainting girl, left the room, sum- 
mouing the housekeeper to attend her; then she 
herself aroused the nen, who, sure enough, had 
been slumbering at their posts. After which she 
sent for sergeant Jar) er, © whom she related 
what she had heard 









y ‘ited imagination, I fancy, Miss 

De Leon,” he said, doubtful 
“You are the first one who ever paid me such a 

compliment, sir!” she said, coldly. 

“Pardon me, Miss De Leon; but I believe it is 

ly conceded women are nervous and imag- 









nat! 
__ “And it is generally conceded Castillia De Leon 
is an exception to the generality of women, in that 
respect, sergeant Jasper,” she said, looking the old 
man full in the face. 

“Pardon me; yes.” 

“Then you will please to remember T have 
stated facls; be kind enough to see that the men 
at the {ook outs do their duly;” and bowing cold- 
ly, with a regal step the undaunted girl left the 
room, and again by her own window continued 
her tireless watching. 

Again, ag if far in the distance, came that cry 
of human anguish. Again she saw flitting forms; 
could they be shadows? Still she watched—still 
she waited, but the ery not repeated. 

At length the mor roke cold and grey, for 
summer, and then in De Leon thr K 
upon a pile of buffilo skins and slept. 
was high in the heavens when she awoke. Fay 
was sitting near her, busily engaged upon a pair 
of coded slippers she was completing for her own 
little pet. 

“Sergeant Jasper wishes to see you immetiate- 
ly,” said 1 member of the fort, opening the door 
and addressing Castillia. 

“fmmediately,” she replied. 

She found the old man in the officer’s room, 
pacing back and forth with hasty strides. He 
bowed low as she entered; his face looked sadly 
troubled, and there was a nervous tremulousuess 
in his manner, 

“¥orgive my rudeness of last evening, Miss De 
Leon,” he said, humbly.” 

She extended her hand cordially. 
nothing to forgive,” Sergeant.” 

He waited «1 moment, as if in doubt how to be- 

Mh. 

“Has anything of note transpired since I saw 
you?” she asked, seating herself, and_motioning 
him to a chair on the opposite side of the table. 


















The sun 














“T have 





suid cmpliath cally. 

Aud what?” she asked, half impatiently, for he 

hesitated, f y a 
“Yon are able to hear the worst, lam confident,” 

he said. “ Listen!” 


‘67 AM listening, Sergeant Jasper,” said Castil- 
lin De Leon, looking steadily into the old 
man’s face, 

“T begin, then, by stating two facts. One is, 
that Norwah, the Indian spy, was locked outside 
the garrison last night; this morning he was found 
asleep upon the door-steps, within the picket. The 
second fact is, that there is foul play somewhere, 
madam.” 

“You are sure he was not locked in?” 

“T locked him out myself,” Miss De Leon.” 

“ And the keys?” 

« Are in my keeping.” 

Castilla bowed her head for a moment, as if in 
thought, then she said— 

« And where is Norwah, the spy?” 

“Making himself at home in the kitchen, with 
a late breaktast and pipe of tobacco.” 

“ And what account does he give of his being 
found within the fort, Sergeant?” ‘ 

“He persists that ho was locked in, but I knew 
to the contrary.” 

“Have the i ket thoroughly examined, outside 
as yell as within; you say Norwal: is in the kitch- 
en 















“Something has occurred, Miss De Leon,” he 


Chapter V.—Norwah. The Diamond Brooch.—The 
Betraya: 


“Yes.” 

“Twill see you in an hour,” she said, abruptly 
rising. He detained her, saying— 

“You have concluded upon nothing positive in 
your own mind concerning the alarm last night?” 





“Nothing; but [ hope to ere Isee you again.” 
‘As Castillin entered the large kitchen she heard 


a voice, saying: 7 a 

“Ti give you all that for the trinket. 

It was the voice of Dick Maze, the trapper. The 
Indian counted on his fingers a moment, then he 
said: 

“The white man cheat red man, Norwah keep 
it for more furs, more blankets, more wainpun, 
more powder.”” 

“Keep it, and go to Guinea, then, blast yer old 
picter!? responded Dick, bringing his huge fist 
down upon the table forcibly. 

“My white brother is angry,” said the Indian; 
“Iet him remember Norwah has a swift foot and a 
sharp tongue.” 

« And a good heart, Norwah,” broke in Castillia. 
The Indian started to his fect; ho was a fine 
looking representative of his nation; tall, sym- 
metrical, and straight as a young fir tree. He was 
dressed fn» half civilized, half barbarian style; 2 
tomahawk and scalping knifo were in his girdle, 
while jn his hand he carried a short military 
rifle. 

The eyes of this Indian were small and roving, 
and much of cunning lay but half concenled in 
their depths. He wore a gay blanket over his 
shoulders, a pair of buckskin leggins, untanned, 
that were laced at the side and contined above the 
knee with the sinews of a deer. A pair of mocca- 
sins adorned his feet, while a pouch and horn com- 
pleted his personal accoutrements. 

“My red brother comes armed, and there has 
been paint upon his face; has he been to the coun- 
cil fire of his tribe?” questioned Castillia, regard- 
ing the Indian fixedly. 

*Norwah has come in peace,” said tho spy, 
“dut he is armed for the fight. The white man 
has many cnemics—they are of Norwah’s own 
color, yet he will be true to his white brother. 
His enemies are as the leaves of the forest, yet 
Norwah does not fear them.” 

“ And how came our red brother?” questioned 
Castillia, fixedly regarding the Indian’s counte- 
mance, 

“As the shadows come—at the evening. He 
slept within the picket; there was danger without, 
—ilanger for Norwah, for the red men knew him 
as a spy.” 

“ And as a liar!” snapped out Dick Maze, the 
trapper. 

The Indian cast upon him a glance of fire, bat 
said nothing. 

“ And what danger threatens us?” said Castillia, 
“The red men of the Lecapooes are gone to the 
chase, but few are left to guard the squaws and 
papooses. _ In two days they return, and then—” 
“What then?” demanded Castillia. 

“They be too strong for my white brothers. 
Listen! A sun ago a white man, on his way to the 
fort, was surprised and taken; two red men bound 
him with strong bands; and when the great chief 
of the Lecapooes returns they will bind him to the 
stake and—” a 

The brow of Castillia De Leon turned white as 
marble, and even her stony frame trembled. 

“What?” 

“Can the lioness of her tribe not understand? 
Torture—De atu!” 

“ And who is this young man doombd to such a 

fate?” asked the girl. 
“ He ig young, he is handsome; the stars aro not 
clearer and br x eyes, or the young 
willow more graceful than his form, Would my 
¢ her white brother from the torture?” 
and whiter grew the beautiful face of 
con; the full ved lips grew ashen and 
tly compressed; her eyes flashed and glowed; 
her broad bosom heaved with the violence of her 
emotion. It was the terrible memory of her beau- 
tiful mother’s, her noble father’s fate; the latter, 
s described to her in her brother’s fierce passion- 
¢ language, as he portrayed the dreadful scene 
in all its matchless ‘horror, that caused even Cas- 
tillia to tremble. 

“Would my sister save her white brother from 
the torture? Would Castillia, the lioness of her 
nation, save the poor young warrior of her own 
ye, Whose mother will wail for him, and who 
ers dim their bright eyes waiting for his com 
ing? Two more suns and the last one will set for 
him; he will have gone to the Great Spirit.” 
is this prisoner, Norwah?” asked 
Castillia, regarding the Indian fixedly, as if she 
would feign read his inmost thoughts, 

“ Not more than a mile from here, in the care of 
two young braves, Last night Norwal 
wercant of his white brother; did the lioness hear 
i 

“Perhaps she did.” 

“Norwah knows that she did. Her eye does 
not sleep; her ear is wary and quick; she can hear 
the bending of a twig. Will the brave Castillia 
De Leon let the young brave of her nation die?” 

“Do you tell me truly, Norwah?” asked the 
maiden, striving to read the heart of the Indian 
through his countenance. 

“ Did Norwah ever lie to his white brethren ?” 

“YJ trust not.” 

“JLas not his tomahawk smote their foes, and 
his scalping kuife tasted the blood of their ene- 
mics?” 

There was no reply. 

“The heart of Norwah is at peace with his pale 
faced brothers; he would save the life of the young 
white warrior, but he cannot alone,” 

Castillia turned to Sergeant Jasper, who was 
listening to the conversation. 

“What proof have we that you speak truly?” 
he questioned. 

The Indian fumbled in a leather pouch and took 
from it the same article ho had endeavored to bar. 
ter to Dick Maze, the trapper. In WAS A DIAMOND 
Broocu! 

Castillia De Leon reached out her hand for it, 
but, instead of giving it to her, the Indian held. it 
up where the light could fall full upon it, There 
was one in the little company who tumed very 
pale and trembled as she saw the jewel. — She wo- 
man, Hannah Dustin, She said nothing, only 
placed her hands to her head, and then with a 
spasmodic motion to her side. 

“Sy like—so like! What am I thinking about?” 


































































cannot be!” 
«What, Hannah?” 


The woman smi 
his pocket, resumed : 


spoke to him in his own 
men did not understand. 


me from the torture,’ Will the 


suns go down?” 
“Twill go, 

termined voice. 

Norwah.” 


said Sergeant Jasper hastily. 


on him. 


signate me, 


shall I go alone?” 
“Yon shant go alone, 


the honest trapper, 
sparkling. ‘“ Shame on you, 


the picket.”’ 


indignantly. 


“did!” responded Dick. “LT said hide. 


ting a woman go in your shoes, I suppose.” 

©Upeh!” grunted the Indian, 
the way for his white brothers; will they go 
their red friend?” 


ant manner. 
did when he tempted our good mother, Eve. 
if you 
than a kite, 


yarmints be there with the young man? 


turn they will seek the war-path.” 


fort?” 


rascally 
ing himself to a pipe of tobacco. 
“Po-night. The young braves 
tomahawk and rifle will be sure.” 
“Who will go with me, boys?” 
per. 

There was no reply. 

“The trapper, 
then,” said e tin De Leon. 





said Sergeant Jasper, turning to the brave girl. 


ject?” 


and that her will, under his alone, is law.” 
“Ire De Leon will allow me 
place in this dangerous enterprise,” 





guished alike for his skill and courage. 
Castillia hesitated; it was because, 





view, 

“Oh Castic, 
go! don't gol 
go into spasms with fright if you, 
brother, should leave the fort. 


Leon will know whom she is trusting. 


But, for one thing, Castillia De 
have consented to this argument. 


relied on. 
wpon her, and the par 
cr; so, at length she 

“Then I will trus 
those whom the 
and children of the garrison, [ will remain. 





aid, 
t you; and, for 


the Indian, in a disappointed tone. 
“No.” 


turned them upon the shrinking, 
Fay. 
* Before two suns have passed,” 


remember!” 


nance, Fay hastened from the door, 
dian puffed away 
ment he puffed away 
then he 

“Norw 
wait for his white brothers 












an answer could be given, 


not be discovered. 
neeted with it that could not be solved. 


say, Dick?” 


sarten the young man among 
skins will loose his. 


begins.” 


ject ended, 





( 








she said to herself at length; “ but no—no—that 


led, shook her head, and left the 
yoom, while the Indian, putting the brooch into 


“Norwah saw the young white warrior and 
Janguage, that the red 
He said ‘take this to 
ny white brethren and beg them to come and save 
pile faces go and 
take their young brave from the two red men, or 
are they cowards to let him die before two more 


for one,” said Custillia, in a low de- 
“T believe you tell the truth, 


“You are rash, wild, insane, Miss De Leon,” 
The proud girl turned her flashing eyes full up- 


“Tam neither that you have seen proper to de- 
sir!” she replied; “but when men 
prove cowards, it is time for women to wield the 
rifle and tomahawk. Who will go with me? or 


Miss, while Dick Maze can 
draw a site on my good lady spit-fire here,” said 
his face flushing, his cyes 


“ Norwah will lead 


Now let me perpound the catechism | his way to 
on ye; and, to begin with, how many of the greasy 


“Two young braves, but no warriors ; the war- | j 
riors have gone to the chase; and when they re- 


“And how far do yo reckon it is from the/tened to at midnight. 


ss Down by the gorge—my white brother knows 


cried the trap-| ian; the pale 


“T insist that you give up this mad scheme,” 
“ Insist on nothing?” was the stern and decided | thought him a dog. 
rat will your brother say to so wild a pro- 
“That Castillia De Leon has no commander, 


to take her 
,” interposed a | ehosilike visitor in the Crimson Chamby 
middle aged imam, known as Jole Rushton, distin- 


3 she looked | ; 
down, the white face of the child Fay met her) be ay: 


» came in a fearful whisper, “don’t | of fact Mrs. Summers, who 
You stay with the women; theyll] eho: 
as well as your 
Norwah, Dick 
Maze, and me will be all sufticient, and Miss De | tho strange phantom would return to show Mrs. 


Leon would not | strangely 2 
Her good sense | cr, he and hi 
told her that, in case of any difficulty at the fort, 
Sergeant dasper’s management. could not be at all 
She felt, also, the responsibility resting 
wr injunction of her broth- 


the sake of | that “ the le: 
Fort De Leon protects, the wives 
AT 
have to say is, be wary, be prudent, and be brave.” 

“The lioness of her tribe then will not go,” said 


Norwah gave utterance to a significant “ugh,” | 
and his eyes had a strange glitter in them as he 
trembling litte 


he said, “ the 
flower of the pale faces will remember the words 
Norwah gave her; the flower of the pale faces will 


With a wild terror depicted upon her counte- 
while the In- 
at his pipe in silence. Fora mo- 
at his pipe in deep thought, 


iu 

‘ah will hunt to-day; to-night he will 
at the Bend;” and, 
taking up his rifle, the Indian disappeared before 


Although the gates were locked, and remained 
so all day, the manner of the Indian’s exit could 
There was a mystery con- 


“There’s foul play somewhere,” said Jole Rush- 
ton; ten to one he just made up the story as he 
went along; yet, if’ it’s true, it’s horrible. What 


“That we'll be powerful sarten to loose our 
sealps in the business; them’s my_ sentiments; 
and that if wo don’t do something it’s powerful 
tho raseally red 
At any rate, ’m in for it; 
Dick Maze isn’t the man to give up anything he 


And thus,until evening, conversation on the sub- 
‘Then the two men, well armed, stole 
stealthily away in the shadow, before the moon 
yose, and an hour afterwards found them at the | story 
it Bend, the place designated by their Tndian shall ha 
guide. Tho latter appeared soon after, and, with | upon any one, for [have wished a thousand times 


the low whispered words, “my brother’s have 
done well,” motioned them to follow him. 

‘This they did stealthily and slowly, well used to 
such cautiousness; not the bending of a twig, nor 
the crackling of a dry stick could be distinguished 
as they crept along. By und by they paused 
upon the brow of a steep bluff, when Norwah 
said, 

« Below the young’ braves watch their captive.” 

Pil be shot if ye ‘aint a long time gitting to the 
greasy yarmints,” whispered Dick Maze. 

“My white brother will see,” responded the In- 
dian; ‘and again he led the way. 

‘A dim watch-fire burned low in the distance; 
nearer and nearer they crept towards it. By and 
by two or three dark forms could be discerned. 
near its blaze; and Jole Rushton and Dick Maze 
grasped their weapons tighter. Suddenly, as if 
from the earth, scores of dusky forms sprang up, 
and a hideous yell resounded through the forest. 
“ Betrayed! betrayed!” cried Jole Rushton, dis- 
charging his rifle, the bail taking effect in the 
shoulder of a stalwart Indian, but not disabling 
him, while Dick Mazo fought desperately with his 
tomahawk. 

But resistance was useless, and flight was ren- 
dered impossible; they were both taken prisoners, 
their arms bound tightly behind them, and lashed 
to a tree; and then it was Norwah, the Indian, 


men, for cowards, to tanntingly whispered, 
let 2 woman go into danger while ye hide behind 


“The pale faces are not cunning to-night. Fort 
De Leon will be in the hands of the Lecapooes, 


“Who snid hide?” demanded Sergeant Jasper, | and the women and children will be tomahawked, 


You 
prove you aint a coward by staying here and let- 


while the men burn at the stake!” 

There was another who listened to these cruel 
words; another who shivered, not for his own fate 
so much as that of the young and the innocent. 
A young man, with pale haggard face, bearin, 


with | crucl bloody wounds, and whose arms were boun 


so tightly that the white flesh beneath the sharp 


“Now look here, you red. nigger,” said Dick, | withes was cut nearly to the bone; this youth was 
grinding his teeth and doubling his fist in a defi- 
“T know you Injins lie like Satan 


Horace BrentTrorD. 
And how came he here? Our readers will re- 


a ~ But | member we noticed, in a previous chapter, his go- 
are lying to us now [ll send you Ingher | ing 


west; the rest is easily explained. While on 
Fort De Leon he was surprised by a 
party of Indians; and, notwithstanding his man- 
ful resistance, was taken captive, although much 
injured. 

This was the conflict that occurred so near the 
fort the previous night, that Castillia De Leon lis- 
Norwah, the spy, was a 
traitor! 

“Heaven bless them at the Fort, to-night,” 
gasped Jole Rushton, 2s Norwah hissed another 


“ And whon will you be ready to lead us to the | sentence in his car—a sentence that gaye him to 
bastes ?” demanded Dick, rising and help- | understand too well the fiendish plan of the sav- 


ages, not only to gain possession of the garrison, 


will sleep; the | bit to accomplish another deed of horror. 


“he Lecapooes are strong,” said the wily In- 
fnces are blind, but Norwah, the 
chief of the Lecapooes, hus an eye like the sun. 
Long ago, many moon’s ago, many of the red men 


Norwah and I will go alone, | foll bencath the knives of the pale faces. Norwah 


p 


was but a brave then, but he is a chicf now 
“A chief!” 

“ Norwah has spoken—a chief, and tho pale faces 
Let them beware, for when 
the sun rises their scalps will hang at the belts of 
the warriors of the Lecapooes!” 


Chapter VI. 

left Alberte Summers quaking and tremb- 
ling, after the disappearance of his brane, 

he 
nder of the night passed by him in 
ening his wife, and persisting that she should 
nin that sleepless condition, lest he should. 
n troubled with the apparition that he fan- 
cied would not care to show it’s self to the matter 
didw’t believe in 
* silly fool” for 

















and called her husband a 
ns. 
Nay, wo verily believed Mr. Summers w 









hed 


Summers it was not the nightmare that had so 
ffected him; be that as it may, howev- 
Detter half were undisturbed, and, 
early the next morning, Mr, Alberte Summers 
sought Burt, the overseer of the premises, and in- 
quired particu concerning the house. 

[t took a considerable number of inquiries to 
loosen the tongue of Mr. Burt; he had learned 
the soonest mended;” and, 
tu all questions, he was a perfect know-nothing, 
Mr. Burt was a man of some five-and-forty 
years of age, who had lived on the estate more 
than half of that time; indced, so completely had 
he managed everything, that he had grown almost 
a part of the estate; and when Mr. Brentford was 
iving he would as soon have thought of dispens- 
ing with the land as with the suce ful Burt, who 
held its broad acres so completely under skillful 
cultivation. 
“Tthink you 
























ought to know,” said Mr. Sum- 
mets, ax he raised his feet to the mantelshelf, and. 
tipped his chair in a suitable angie. 

Mr. Burt did not answer immediately; he was 
glanciug over the current report in the last morn- 
iug’s paper; and by the expression of his face it 
would have been impossible to have determined 
whether he was thinking of the rise and fall of 
groceries and merchandize of yarious descripiions, 
or of what his guest wa: yin: 
“So you didn’r know an 
ber—nothing at all, Mr. Burt 
"The one addressed raised his head gravely, 
“TL did not say that, Mr. Summers; 
the subject, and we'll say no more about it, if you 





























bout that cham- 











please. 

But Mr. Alberte Summers was not to be baMled 
inthis manner. He judged by the man’s looks 
and actions that he knew more about the officer 
than he chose to reveal; so he determined to per- 
severe in his attempts to unravel the mystery in 
which the affair of the previous night was 








shrouded. 
“ As you will,” said My, Burt, at length, “your 
protege, Mr. Guy, insisted on it, so T told him all 





Limew about it. Edowt like to talc about it; Pm 
not exactly superstitious, and yet strange things 
have happened at Mt. Grey. You will notice a 
part of the building, old as it is, is unfinished—all 
of that wing you will perceive is unfinished ¢x- 
cept the Crimson Chanber. There is a strange 
connected with it, Mr. Summers, and you 
ye it, if you wish; yet T never intrude it 
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And, soon after its purc 












a short time afterwards, and, at hi: 













first that 

“But the 
berte Summers, 
his limbs trembling in a very su: 
fora man of his boasted nerve an 








































































a name whi 





man lived; and finally, despairing 
object in that way, the son’ bruta 
father, and, pla 
man’s hand, pret 
insanity, committed suicide. 
how 











dered. ‘The story, I think, 
mers, but, as for the super: 








ition tha 





cannot 6: 
ghostly figures in the desert 
strap 
Tean’ 











say I botiey 








his 








Full a half dozen times did hi 





when 





the laundry. 
A few word: 
to his good w 











low her black ¢: 





compres 
convuls 





neve! 


more specdily than 








before, It v 
strange. Bridget trembled, 
an’ whatylas come over missus 7” 


white 


and stormed, 


ledger, 
pleted. 


four o'clock. Happy 
his way into the 
le! 








lowest of tones, iu the kitchen. 





“Och, hone: 
stepped noi 
that Jim, init 









did not suspect any 
Biddy had jus 
appeared to he 








interruption. 





shed 





ion. 


and the gallant 1 
the attack. 

His first blow demolished a 
second de: 
ders, while in the melee dim e: 
his fingers wa 














useing: significantly. 











Mr. and M tuners hearing 
rushed valicutly to the rescue, the for 





a heavy watking ¢: 
which she lous! 
gallant Pat, while 
ample with the walking 


ne, the latter the 












stich 
” escaped W 








h seve 





ders, while Mrs. 
raised, in horror viewing the de: 
hopes, or, in other words, of her p 





stra 








This is very unusual, Madam!” & 
Summers, as, with the perspiration tri 








ry unusual, Madam!” 
At that moment a sound of carr! 





xe 





Sumime: 
pre y of an 
“THEY'VE COME 

“DT suppose so, madam,’ 











»” 


“ Dinner at precisel 

“Oh dear, dear!” gronned M 
ing her disordered toilet in disn 
ter, jel 
Oh dear 

“Oh dear!” was Mrs. Summer: 
all times of distr 















‘8. Suminers, 





Ww hen Guy Summers awoke to con: 
Was in a partially darkened chambe 








AS 





« 
2 o ede 


a 


from Mr. Summers ex 








belabored the should 
vr liege lord followed her e: 








heard, and then the ringing of the door bell 
glanced at herself, then, in a yo 
ything but pleasure, she 


replied the hush 


” ejacul: 





Thad never heard it myself. Mr. Isaac Brentford | 
procured the estate, on that very account, for o 
mere song; but never lived here because of it. 
L , sold it to a gentle- 
man by the name of Bolton, who, for some cause, 
failed to pay for it, and it fell back into Mr. Lsna 
Brentford’s hands. The latter, however, lived but 


ath, left 





to Mr. Bobert, his grandson and only heir. Not 
beiug of a superstitions turn of mind, howev 
Mr. Robert Brentford made Mt. Grey his re: 
dence, and this, sir, since Mr. Guy was here, is the | 
s been seen of any ghostlike visitors. 
story, sir—what is it?” cried Mr. Al- 
his face growing ashy pale, and 
icious manner 
courage. 
“Te is said that, a great many years ago, when 
the old barn was new it was owned by an old man, 
h I donot remember, and thatis of no 
account, anyhow; this old man had a son, a wild, 
headstrong youth, who, desiring the whole of his 
father’s property, locked the poor old man into the 

” unfinished wing of the building, barred the win- 
dows, and locked the door, determining to stone ; idently two; one soft and silvery 
him todeath. But, in some unknown way, the old 
of effecting his 
ally inurdered his 
ing the bloody kuife in the old 
ended his father had, in a fit of 
A year afterwards, 
ver, the young ian, tortured by his guilty 
conscience, contessed all, and then shot hinscit’ 
dead upon the very spot where his futher was mur- 
is a truc one, Mr. Sum- 
the old man 
and his wicked son will hanut Mt. Grey forever, [ 
But I do know—for [ have seen 
dd rooms, and heard ' she be? 
noises, that could not have been of earth, 
in ghosts, but [ do say that 


there are a great many things in this little world 
we cunmnot understand.” 
Mr. 


Alberte Summers shuddered; that day, with 
fv, he lett for the city and took up the ron- 
tine of business again, striving to banish from his 
mind Mt. Grey and the Crimson Chamber. 
day, when he received his mail from the post boy, 
among other letters he noticed one, the superserip- 
tion of which startled him; he tore it open 
and ran his eyes over its contents rapid, 
face change— 
red, white, purple, and then ashen in its hue; and, 
was concluded, he took his feet down from 

the desk upon which they reposed, and sought his 
vite, whom he found engaged in the mysteries of 











When her husband had concluded she said, “1 
aud then went on with her work again, 
nothing 
and wondered “sure, 


The uext day the secret leaked out, and then 
commenced such a cleaning, moving, papering, 
ing as never had been known before, I 

dare say, in that old brown, weather-beaten house. 
Mrs. Summers stormed and scoided, and scolded 
Mr. Stunmers partook of his cold 
dinner in silence and vexation of spirit, aud then 
locked himself in his counting-roum, and passed 
the rest of the day and evening in silence over his 


The next day was a fac simile of the first, the 
third of the second, but the fourth all was com- 


Uappy Mrs. Summers, radiant in rouge and rib- 
bons, happy Mr. Summers, anticipating dinner at 
im, who had slyly found 
utry, and was helping him t 
ure, unmindful of Bridget, who, with | 
her “swatest Pathrick,” was conversing in the | 


“Sure, Biddy, me darlint, isn’t yez_afther hay- 
in’ a leetle dhrap of sumthin?” said Pat. 
an’ it’s mesilf that has, 
lessly to the pi 
sly ting himself’ 

of aminece pie and loaf of fruit cake, } 





niry, 





1a brandy flask when Jim 


“Och, murther! thieves!” screamed Bridget, ‘a pang at her heart when she 
t, seizing the broom, rushed 


jar of preserves; his 
vended full upon Biddy’s plump shonl- 
ped in triumph, | 


| 
the disturbance, | 
ing, 


» With * her disease seemed more of the mind than the bo- 


ner 
tong: 


8 











'Yhe consequence 
1 bra 








claimed Mr. 
ling ove 
his checks, he stood with his arms akimbo. 





whe 























One 


tily 


plained all 
yes stapped ; 
her angular face grew sharper, the thin lips were 
d, while the long bony fingers worked 


elf: 





athrick ;” 
so 





nto the 


to; 





and‘ very distre: 
his left eye blackened ; Biddy, with the contents of erty to say there was a deeper, a more subtle and 
a@ preserve jar upon her head and over her shoul-: powerful cau: 
umimers stood with hands up-! 
jon of her 
istry aud sweet- 


oe 
Ve} 


nd, ; anc 


, View- | pated his w 1 
A “Flour, but- and soulful woman can? 
{ eream on iny hair, my face, my dress! 


was a low murmur of voices coming in from an ad- | 
Joining room, At first he thought he was in his 
own room, at his Boston boarding house; then, 
that he was an inmate of the crimson chamber at 
Mt. Grey He made an effort to rise, but the 
movement, slight as it was, gave him sech nCULC | 
pain that, in his weal state he swooned a 
Again he beeame conscious; there was 2 dull, 
aching seusation in his head, and, indeed, throuzh 
his whole body. He did not try to move, but ly 
ly, trying to collect his thoughts. Where was 
ane he there? 
ly it all came back to him—his last game | 
ble, the loss of his money, and his { 
pursuit of the one he deemed his destroye He 
remembered the dark, stormy night in ihe ¢: 
the fearful crash, and the darkness and oblivion 
rt settled over him—all this, but now where was 
he 
A book lay on the table by the bed 
and gilt binding d ed his poor we 





d 
a 
in 
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it 


























w 
¥ 
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ide; the blue 
s, 80 he 














as a bird’s song, 
the other apparently that of a woman; it was even, 
smooth, but very hard and cold. 

Guy lay and listened, but the words uttered he 
could not hear, only the tones, One he listened to 
breathlessly; it was so strangely sweet, so won- 
derously musical, but for the cold, hard tone that 
ever and anon replied to it, he would almost have 
incied he was in fairy land, and listening to the 
voice of an angel, 

But Guy Summers could not imagine but that 
possessor of the other voice was human, aud, 
f that was, c nly so was this. [t was a wo- 


man’s voice—nay, a girl’s voice; but who could 
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Ile not kept long in suspense; the hum of 
the voices d, and the next Moment a step was 
heard, a step so light, only an i id’s car could 
have detected it. And then the door, which had 
stuod a little iar, opened noistlessly, and, for the | « 
first time (ah! and better hud it been the dast) the 
give of the young man rested upon Mildred St. 
Clare, 

T wish T could picture her face truthfully to you, 

my fairest and gentlest reader, but my pen, while 
it might do justice to the features, would entirely 
fail in giving the expression that pervaded them. 
1 Mildred St. Clare's face been ex pr 
she would have been termed plain, unpardonably 
so. er features were irregular and une ul; 
a low forehead shaded by a wealth of luxuriant 
brown hair, straight brows, and eyes between a 
hazel and a grey; 2 nose inclined to rthera Roman 
turn; a month a trifle too bread, while her com- 
plexion was rather dark, although the rich color 
of the cheeks and lips amended for that. 

But the expresssion! here langu: 
lurked deep down in the fathomiess 
the curving lips, almost, one might think, in the 
waves of the shining hair, with the soul shining: 
through the radiant countenance, that Mildred Sr. 
Clare Was more than beautiful. 

Guy looked upon her with a strange feeling at 
his heart; he was weuk, ill, yes, very ill; yet, for 
the first time in his life, he was inlove. She came 
towards him siniling so very sweetly. 

“You are better,” she said, quietly. 

Guy did not reply; “had he been ill?” 

“Yes, very,” she replied, in answer to his first 
inquiry. 

“And how came I here?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

A womanly flush passed over the girlish face. 

“You were brought here futher is 
cian; he found you among the dead and dy 
fancied he might save you with proper care and 
nursing. 

“And you?” 

“Thave taken care of you, of course; but you 
must sleep.” 

The young man closed his eyes; he was weary, 
and, while he slept, Mildred watehed the calm, 
beautiful face. Yes, beautiful it was, so while, 
with the black curls shading the high, full fore- 
head, the long black Jashes sweeping the marbie 
cheeks, the artistic curving brow » sud, very > 
8 it for sweet young Mildr Clare that 
Guy Summers posses: ful, dange 
ous beauty. 








































































lieved the young and lovely Southerner was dearer 
to him than all else in the world, 


girl—and but for. 


so fir recovered # 


golden sunshine and feel the sweet air of heaven 
Mi 





man while ne was enjoying health and vizor, we 
should not wonder she ha 
Mildred St. Clare loved the invalid Gay Summ 


without the 


tali 
roo! 


hearted Southerner would hear nothing of it. 


South,” he said; “ you 


saddle hot 
lisposal whenever you choo: 
You must go, sn 


and dashing; the same, and yet not all the same || 
unless, | as of old. 
for the at 
do we s: 
a noble woman cannot but make the vue npon 
whom such affection is lavished better; und even 
Guy was no exception, 


ler whom he fancies had wronged him, to give up 
all his bad habits and be a bet 
little he knew of his own he; 


dred—! 


sand and oue sweet sentiments all young people, 
with like feclings, 





qui 
« 


my o 
man, 
We do believe that there is a love that will re- 
leem, a love that will elevate and puri and we 
ve safe in saying it was such an one that burned 
nthe heart of Gay Sammers, for this pure, true 
‘but we will not anticipate. 

Tt was hue Auton before the young man had. 
sto be able to go ont into the 





and w 
“Cl 
room 
restin: 
bad 


“Ri 











reathe freely on his brow. Then it was done 
ning upon a crutch, with one of his arms in 
His face was thin and pale, his voice still 
Kk und tremulous; and yet, as Mildred St, Clare | 
ulked by his side, and listened to the tones of his 
vice, she felt how very lonely she would be when. 
© Went away, perchance never to return agiin, 
Had she met this strongely cinating young 





plied, 








be deaver than a husbanc 





“Mi 
you a 
happi 





2 been won; but thus! 








closed them, and slept again from very riness. | fav better than she could have loved the reliant, | heart, yet { would do it for your happiness, ny 
in he awoke; this time he could hear the | hauzhty youth who bore the same name months | darling,” 
murmur of yoices more distinctly. There was ev- | befor 





Bye and bye he grew stronger; he could walk 
ruteh, and his arm did not require the 
ling; he felt then that he would abuse the hospi- 

of De. St. Clare to remain longer beneath his 
> und spoke to that effect, But the warm- 









never 
en ble 
lle 


“The worst time you could possibly leave the 
system is just in the right 
ily injured by the cold 





‘ondition to be mate! 


























Northern climate. nd [ should most stron for her to bear, She sprang up and clasped both 

recommend your remaining where you are unul| his hands in hers— 

Spring, at least.” “Not that! Oh, do not leave me! do not leave 
“T have even now trespassed upon your hospi-| me forcrer, Guy !” 

tality,” replied Guy. “You have done for me} “If at all it must be forever,” he said, firmly; 

more than money conld repay; and- Be “choose!” He gazed into her face with his beau- 
“ You can show your sincerity by saying noth-| tifal, bewildering eyes. ‘Choose, Mildred! he 

ing of leaving us for full four mouths at least;” | said again, holding both her hands in his, in his 

interrupted the old gentleman. “We have good | soft white jewelled hand, “ Will you go with me, 





8, Learriage, horses and driver, at your } or v 








to go out; 80, unless: 
Ly Where you an 
Js it strange the invitation was accepted? 








WI 
rimson flush overspread cheek aud brow, then 


eet atte 
soms, with 








Spring came with her buds and bi 











wi | receded, I nz them paler than before. It was 
her perfumed breath and the warbling of fore: av fearful struzzle. 
Dirds, and found Guy Summers himself again, gay Guy feared for the result far more than he would. 


ile was b:ppier, aye, aud better, too, 
ent of ueart: ur previous, Bert 
? We believe that the pure truce love of 
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raisin 
th 





He resolved to abandon the pnrsait of the swind- 








vr nan. Ah, how | dred 
rt! 
‘The loyers—for so we may term Guy and Mil- 


speated, we have no doubt, the thou- 
















all very tender and inter- 
ng tu themselves, no doubt, but would look 
y foolish written down in bla nd white for 
lisinterested persous to peruse. ‘To make a long } be 
story short, aud to be quite unsentimental, we will 
say Guy Summers ollered the fair Mildred St. 
Clare, heart, hand and fortunc—the later, whi 
little remained, viz., a small interest in the Mt 
Grey estate; and he was accepted, by the fair Mil: 
dred we mean, As for Dr. St. Clare, when hie 
heard of the affair he politely informed the young 
man he fad other inventions in regard to his 
daughter; that he had betrothed her amany years 
before to the son of a neighboring planter, to whom 
she would be married the ensuing year, and then 
politely intimated that the weather was quite ple: 
ant, and no doubt the North would agree with his 
health far better than the South, 
‘This cool politene: perated the hot-blooded. 
Guy, and a few hours afterwards found him an in- 
mute of a village boarding house, sume two iiles 
from the St. Chiure estate, 
“*Raint heart never won a fair lady,” mur- 
mured Guy to himself as he paced his room that 
night, his lips set firmly, his arms folded across 
his breast.“ Nothing like a will, and Mildved St. 
Clare shall be mine, by fair means or foul. Ah, 
Guy, you haye the wal; use it!” 

What a wicked gleam there was in the young 
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For weeks this young girl watched unwearying- 
y over the young man as he lay, all auconsci 
-in his pain; and, stranger thou 









hh he was 


a » she 
thought, perhaps it 
might be another had a better right to attend to 


his wants than she. 
St. Clare was a retired physician, who lived 
sinall estate of his own, in the southern 
part of Virginia, depending upon the interest de- 
rived from capital in various banking establish- 
ments cast for support. 

Mrs. St. Clare was something of an Invalid, tho’ 





















stances; but we 2 





¢ than that, 
Mildred St. Clare v 
of both her father and mother.” She w 
cated and accomplished, and very few ¥ 
ed or une: ed by the lovely girl, were le 
tified. but seventeen rs of ue 
enteen, When she saw Guy Summe 
was nany long and weary weeks before Guy Sum 
mers: reoov' 




















ung) 
y only s 











dows. : 
Lut the time did not pass weai 





j Most inter 
st inte 


ting books, 


ing subje 





ked with him upon dy 





ithe choicest e 


ae: 





nies to adorn his room, md antic! 








No, the time did not seem wear 
Summers; his only fear s 





ine to Gu 








deprived of those 1 








appr 





at lib- 


s an only daughter, the idol | 
well edu- 








vd sufficiently to be able to walk 
Is Was around the room and gaze from the darkened win- 
Mrs, 
C y him. 
said,» How could it, when Mildred read to him. from the 


sy played simple games 
turning in the direction of the door; then pausing, | with him to while away the weary hours, brow: 
four o’clock, madam 


Summe with that tact only an iugenious 


aued to be that he should. 
jon in| recover too soon, and thus bs 


,and “LC never!’ in times of; tle attentions doubl ted as coming from 


miun’s eyes. 








Chapter VIT.—Mildred’s Decision—The First Biow. 
: ‘ suey you do not loye me, Mildred?” 
} Oh, there was a world of reproachral tender- 
ness, but more in the tone than the words. ‘Tears 
filled the young girl’s bright eyes, and an expres- 
sion of pain passed over her truthful face. 
“Can you doubt me, Guy ?” 

yes; there was a dangerous, 














mating bight in hi . 
“Prove to me, then, Mildred,” he said slowly, 
“that the words you say are true,” 














sof the: dy; yet the cause could uot be ascertained, as “Have you a heart to insist upon it? Would 
strange as itimay seem. Some supposed it was | you ask me to bring down miy parents’ grey hairs 
the loss of'a child, years and years before, under j with sorrow to the grave?” she asked, tremu- 








No! feaven forbid that T should wish you to 
do that, Mildred,” he said, tenderly; but his dau- 
gerous cyes were reading her heart all the whil 
“Then why ask me to do thar which will brin: 
about that resuli—to be your wife against their 








The poor girl buried her white face in her hands 





“Yon love them betier than me, then,” he re- 
“No, not better.” 


“Prove th 
Mildred St. Cla 


“T know it,” murmured the poor girl, 


to my ti 
love the most d 


Ile knew, and Heaven knew he spoke falsely; 
but Miklred did not, 
“ 


happiness more than my own, 
wed Herman Sheldon, to ob 


of his leaving her forever was too much of agony 


wd he Known how entirely Mildyed St. Clare 
loved him, 


he wrong Lam doing, but it 

parted from you forever.” ee 

‘The young inau clasped her in his arms, mur- 
ring— 


Mine, forever—on earth and in Heaven, Mil- 


“On ei 


to dope for Heaven? 
“ To-night, then, at midnight, I shall be ready, 
ith ae: 


few took place in Dr 
Clare had chosen! 


ar, “ Beware! you are taking a fatal step!” 
ere was none! 


Upon her saying she liked the author's tines “on the death 





ffer and accepting his,” replied the young 
mockingly. 


rept. 

ies between us,” said Guy, pacing tho 
hastily, his lips compressed, his eyes still 
#, ever and anon, upon the poor girl whom, 
she was, he did truly love. 

ut my dear father, my poor invalid mother!” 





bitterly. 





you spenk to me truthfully, then, 
Father and mother should not 
dL. 








ildred,’” he said, enrnestly, “ they do not love 
sdo. If L thought it would he for your 
ness, without a murmur would T give you up 

Land leave you forever, See, is not my 
sted? It would break my 












She did not reply. 
un convinced you have not told me truly,” 
id, at length, sadly; “as T said, 1 seck your 
T will Ieave you to 
ey your parents, to 
be inflicted with my presence again, ILeav- 
s you, Mildred, my own love! Farewell!” 
knew she would not Iet him go. The thought 

















M you stay with Herman Sheldon? ‘Think, 
ler well before you reply—and. then let it be 





hiter and whiter grew the young face, then a 








will go with you, Guy,” she said at length, 
ne her ¢ to his face. “ Ienven forgive me 
would be death to be 











th and in Heaven! God grant it, Guy,” 
A, trembling! 
i at il! 
shuddered too. What right had 








at the end of the lune, 
Tshall wait for you!” 


le raised both her hands to his lias 
pale brow, and strode This liule inter- 
Cl 's parlor, It was. 
entered it, Mildred St. 


Remem- 








»then kissed 











last time Guy ever 
‘here was no pitying angel to whisper in ber 
No 


(tO BE CONTINVED.) 


TO MARY. 





ofa young lady.” 

HE loves the minstrel's numbers well, 

‘The music of the heart she loves, 

And o'er her soul, with mystic spell, 
‘Vhe burd’s atherial faney roves. 


Mow dear to know that lingering there, 
It moves with kindred fancies tree, 

How high her spirit—pnre and fiir 
Souis o'er the common things we see. 














hou deep mysterious thing, 

y trembling elurds the soul eu move, 

To whisper mciting straius whuch bing 
‘The holiest thoughts of things we love! 











There lives enthroned that love of sound— 
‘That euered power by music given, 

Which trom thy spirit’s depths profound, 
Breathes to the hunnonies of ieayen. 





‘When from the world’s insensate crowd, 
‘The musing mind in sadness turns, 

Mow prized—with answering glauce endowed 
‘That kindved light tor whieh it yearns. 











Chaste power of high eclestin] sphere, 
Derevnding iu eventive ay, 

To make the sorrowitg basum cheer, 
“And ehase its heay y gloom away. 


Thou—all that mental beauty rare, 
‘Awake in thy supernal beams, 

‘Mou—plorious sprrit of the wir, 
Jnspire her with poetic dicnms; 


‘Til like the verual solar light 
Which wartus to lite the lenfless bower, 
She flings on hearis her own aesight 











wishes, nay, their com 
“ Because L know wh: for your happiness bet- 
ter than they do, better than you do yourself, You 
j know, Mildred, you would sorrow if you should 
never sve me again in this world.” 





had her heart been less engaged. 
“Yes,” she replied, © [ should sorrow, Gay? 
“So you say, aud 





ec 





She felt that he spoke the truth, and she did not 
resent the insulting boast as she would have done 


yet whit proof have Lihat you. 


Aud cheers their deserts into flower, 


What fond emotions rise to birth, 
Braving the turbid strenius of 1, 

There are some spirits leit on earth 
‘To wake the poet's numberp still, 


‘There are some souls above the theme 
Of eublunary hopes aud tents, 
Whore fond aifvcnons truly ecem 
‘Yo light the sombre wasie of years. 











do not prefer the wealthy plane: 





at. 


and devotion for you? Perhaps, in your cy! 





ny | you.” 


it- | di 





ng eyes were still upon her. 


“ You know that is not the case,’ 





e,” she said, w 





the beautiful Mildred’s hands, 
Did he love her? Many times had he 
own heart the question. What was its 











LS WUT 






Suminers be- | 


La spice of spirit in her voice. 1 





v2?! with Herman Sheldon.” 2 : : 
“ And yet you prove your sincerity by reject 






son to the poor 
Northerner, whose only riches are his devoted love. 


Droad lands, yellow gold, and an few darkeys are 
of more value than that which J have offered 


llis tone was cutting and sarcastic, his bewil- 


told you, 
asked his; and truthfully, that Chad rather die than marry 


Yes, there is depth beneath thy emile, 
Beneath thy inirth a fount of sighs, 
That off belies the sunny guile 
‘That lights the azure of thine eyes. 











High Power! in slumber clos 
Ye heavenly balms around her play, 
To soothe ench tender eactitice 
Her boson makes from day to day 





her eyee— 






ith 


And should some dream her s} 
Uf Tet it come like wews of ev” 

Give her a glimpre bey ond the tomb, 
Bey ond the ery etal gates of Lcaven, 





ing 




















































TRE shadows of evening rolled down to the west, 

And shut out the glory of crinixon and gold; 

The breeve murmured soltly, and tenderly pressed 
The lips of’ the ocean in amorous fold. 


Its waves fell like amber, low-toned, at my fect, 
Aud pink pearly shells were out-east ou the shore; 

While voices of mermaids, like melodies sweet, 
Come dreamily in through the halfopeued door. 


My cottage, so white, like a fairy it lay, 
Enmbowered in trees, by the ocean of blue; 


spray. 
Like a blossom at morn, in its life-giving dew. 
T sat in my cottage and dreamed all the day, 
Or listed the surge as it broke o’er the strand; 
I daillered the beautiful sea shelis that lay 
ike tiny pink blossoms half bured in sand. 


One morning a bundle a wave roughly bore 
Far up ou the beach—’twas a sweet little child; 
And when from its torm the wet wrappings 1 tore, 
The dear little angel looked upward uud smiled. 


Bright pearls of the ocean! I woed her to come 
A star ‘mong the shadows that darkened my sky, 


home, 
Was dim to the sunlight that beamed in her eye. 


But a cloud from the wing of the angel of doom 
Shut back the warm sunlight that fell through the 


door; 
The sea-shells were robbed of their beautiful bloom, 
And voices of mermaids I heard them uo more. 


The waves rolled impatiently up on the strand 
And washed back the rainbows, that formed in the 
spray; 
The breeze sang a requiem, mournful and grand, 
For hopes crushed and broken, for joys flown away. 


Bright pearl of the ocean. no Jilly s0 white 
No bird ever folded more gladly {0 rest; 
Its delicate pinions, all weary of light, 
‘Then folded she, softly, her hands on her breast. 


Back, back to the ocean, I carried its own, 
‘The joy aud the blessing of three blessed years; 
Aud wow, in my cottage, I list to its moan, 
Or gaze on ita billows through bitterest tears. 
Saran J. Wixe. 


Original. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 
A MISANTHROPE’S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. 
BY IVY. 
HEY, the worldlings of this Paradise lost, may 
be yery nice, sensible people, may be nobler- 
minded, bigger hearted, and better, in a thousand 
ways, than Tam; I do not say they are not, I only 
say that I do not know them; that I do not wish 
to know them; if I ever desired to know them 
the time is past—it is too late now. Once I had 
flowers, hopes, and fears; but I have none of them. 
now; I do not live, I am only wait 
quietly, patiently for the coming of the 











ath An- 


dle. 


walled yard—so narrow and so high-walled that no 
stray gleams of sunshine, no music, no birds, no 





there. You may tl 


loved it for its very darkuess. 


—to put to flight my night. 


selfish nan; he never talked with me, never pet- 
ted me, never laid his hand on my head in thestill 


And I pleased myself in the back yard, sitting for 





wondering, wondering and thinking; and 
grew tired of this, climbed the wall which s 
ated us from the graveyard, and pleased my: 
there among the graves. ButI never went any- 
where else; never went into the street to play with 





one but looked at me I was off like a frightened 

are, 

In the graveyard were sunshine, birds, flowers, 

waving, sighing trees, and, oh! far away such 

beautiful blue sky. On Sundays J hid behind the 

tombstoues and listened to the pealings of the 

church organ, but never went near the door, 

It was a day in autumn, I put on my little sun- 

bonnet, and scrambling over the graveyard wall, 

was wandering among the homes of the dead. 

‘There was one grave which I visited oftener than 

any the rest; it was the longest grave in the grave- 

yard, had neither head nor foot stonc, but a very 

large rose bush grew at the head of it. It was un- 
der a great ouk treo, and there I would lie, by the 
hours, with eyes heavenward, watching the shift- 
ing clouds. There I went on that day, and throw- 
ing myself on the grass, gave way to my idle 
dreamings. Oh! how I love a day in autumn, 
though I fecl so sad then—how [I always have 
loved it. Spring is joyous; we “ feel our life in 
every limb;” wo laugh and cry in one breath; 
everything is bright, budding, glorious. There is 
music in the air from morning till night—the 
fresh music of dropping fruit blossoms and wav- 
ing trees; but in autumn this is all over. We 
wander about as if we had lost something; wo go 
out into the woods and sit down and dream; there 
js a funeral hush on every leaf and flower; there 
is a swelling, mournful music-wail in the air; there 











is a sweeping past of a thousand unscen feet, like 
the tramp of » rustling fehost army. Youseca 
tuft of moss turning yellow; you see the bright 


And its pure front was washed by the rainbow-tint 


For the spray that still dashed o'er my white cottage | to 


gel. There is a green vine, much made of by po-| him by night. A 
ets, which springs from the ruins of the past; [| back yard, if a simple little boy like Yazoo was 
live on the crumbs which drop from memory’s ta-| such good compuny, wi 


other children; never spoke to ony one, nay, if }invited out! and that as 


die. Oh, death! oh, merciless déath! 





delicious half- 





friend on earth.” 


head peering at me. 
frightencd. 
ore, but I had heard of one being who was 
black, and who, report added, lived under ground. 
Was this him? had I frightened him out of his 
grave by my childish repinings? I was scamper 
ing away like a starticd roe, when he called out, 





hurt her.” 

[turned my head and looked at him, 
as I snid before, barcheaded, and had on a pair of 
patched pants and a white apron, the button holes 
of which were stuck full of flowers. 

“Are you a ghost?” Lasked, pausing as I ad- 
dressed him, but with my fore foot placed ready 


He was, 


fly. 
“A ghost!” he reiterated, turning up the whites 
of his eyes; ‘“ spooks be white as driven snow, and 
Yazoo black as soot! yah! yah! yah!” 
That hearty laugh emboldened me, 
towards me, but I did not run. 
“What do you want here?” Tasked. 
He dropped on one knee, aud crossing his hands 
over his flowered button holes, said, 
“Yazoo be a poor little servant boy; he be go- 
in’ along here ebery day to de post office for mas- 
a; Massa Wyley sich a nice young gentleman, 
wid sich fine curly hair, just like a corn tassel; 
nd, oh! his eyes—dat sky aiu’t to be repaired 
i he rolled his eyes upwa with 
ludicrous solemnity. “ Well, Yazoo be goin’ along 
here’ and he see young missus playin’ so lonely 
like ’mong de graves; he peep froo a hole in de 
wall, and he sce her, and he be sorry for her, and 
he pull de brightest flowers inde garden and bring 
um to her;” and he took from under his apron a 
eautiful bouquet of roses, geraniums, etc., and 
anded them to me. 
“Thank you,” I said, as I bent over them; 
how kind. Have you many such flowers where 
you live?” 
“Oh! yes,” he answered, grinning; “ but de 
prettiest flower dare be Massa Wyley. Missus 
come and see him some day? He be a great boy 
for de girls.” 
I looked on as he capered about the graves, and 
sighed, “Igo to sec him? No; I was ascare- 
crow, a fright, who looked best in my dark den,” 
“Yazoo;” I said, at parting, “you may play 
with me sometimes, but do not come too often, or 
I will get to hating you as I do every body else.” 
And we played together for many a day, while 


He came 





ii 
8 





eo 


« 


thinking of him every day; ay, even dreaming of 


And I thonglit, as T mused in the 


must his master be! 
Winter came and went, and in it I saw little of 





We lived back of a full, damp graveyard, my fa-| Yazoo, but with the spring sunshine he came 
ther and I, ina dark house with a narrow, high-| again. 


We were in the little 





It was a rainy Sunday. 


I opened the door softly and passed out; 


“Oh! Yazoo, Iam so glad to see you,” was my 


My father was a quict man, I think he was a| greeting, as I looked up in his good-natured face. 


“ Knowed it,” he said, grinning complacently; 
“knowed missus ’ud be weary of de snow, and 


twilight, and said, “ You have been a good girl to- | raiu, and stuff long ago; wherefore I come to see 
day, Martha, and father loves you;” or even, | her. Now”—and he crossed his hands and looked 
“You have been a naughty girl to-day, Martha, | earnestly at me—‘‘ Massa Wyley be fretting him- 
and father is displeased with you;” but left me to| self dis mornin’, and sayin’, ‘nothing but rain, 
take care of myself; to wander where I pleased. fain all de time; can’t go out, nobody come to de 
jouse 
hours in its darkness and quietness, thinking and | sideri 
Tien [| come over, Missus, and spend all day with us? 


what shall I do, Yazoo? So I fell to con- 
,and I ’membered you; now won’t you 





Glory! won’t we hab fun! Glory! won't we tear 


f | dat ole house down!” 


The rain was coming down in big, smart drops, 
and I was getting wet fast. A very fine day to be 
“ Jack-in-a-pineh,” too. 
But I did not think of this then; [ thought only of 
the angel with the biuc eyes, of whom [ had been 
dreaming all through the long, cold winter. Yes, 
Lloved him ere my eyes had looked on him. So I 
climbed over the graveyard wall and followed Ya- 
200, os though the sun was shining in all its glory. 





What a grand house it was! What polished 
green vines and scarlet flowers twined round the 
verandah pillars, and drooped their wet heads 
from the trellised windows. What fairy-like birds 
(red, green and yellow,) hung there in gilde 

eages! What a big lion-like dog met us at the 
door, and jamped up and kissed Yazoo right on 
the mouth! What bright, velvety carpets! what 
great mirrors in gold! and I—J there with my wet 
curls hanging in beautiful disorder over my bare 
shoulders, my pink dress wet and soiled, and my 
little coarse shoes covered with mud; I could have 
cried from very vexation. 


Charles Wyley; it was that of a failen angel; the 
golden cloud-like curls thrown back from a brow 
as pure and fair as a baby’s; the shifting color in 
his smooth cheeks, and the child-like expression 
of the lips at rest, spoke of the angel; but the 
deep, the ocean-like deepness of the blue cyes that 
looked up and flashed, and the smile which curled 
the chiscled upper lip, robbing it of its beauty, told 
that the angel had fallen. And yet Lloved him; 


well;” therefore I lost him. 


red leaves and the yellow ones falling, so noise- | caught?” he said, revarding me with a fixed look, 


lessly; you hear the droppings of the nuts, and 
far in the frightful shadows of the wood calls the 


as he sprang up and handed me a chai: 





crow; and you bow your bead and weep bitterly. | for him one season, but never sung afterwards. 


Where are the pret 
you in summer time 





where the waving blossoms x 
and the tempting fruit? Gone. And the bright |name,) worketh miracles. 


flowers that smiled up to} --++ tee eee ; 


It transforms the un- 


* Don’t be scared, young missus! Yazoo won’t 


loved—how tame the word—“ not wisely, but too| wound. 


° LY, es kash é Sieg Site oe ee 
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Original. patches of stmshine now? the red leaves? the rest- | tamed child into 2 modest maiden; the wild boy| “Oh, Angela! Angela!” ho shricked, as death 
PEARLS OF THE OCEAN. less bright-winged birds? Going. Alas! that! into a docile youth; and the fierce chieftain into a 


everything beautiful must fade, everything lovely | gentle man. 


I will not tell you how the shy girl became sud- 


Such were my feclings on that day, as I lay ina |denly a confiding, loving woman; how my false 
ake dream, watching the sky. ‘I | reserve melted before the noun-day sun of his love. 

am very miserable,” I mourned, dolorously, as 1; God was good! through him He taught me of 
thought of my utter Joncliness; “Ihave not one | Heaven, that this life is but a pathway to a world 
A tow laugh startled me; [| where the sun of love never sets. 

Jumped up and looked around. From hehind one | for reciprocated affection here! how we weep when 
of the tombstones was a black face with a woolly | our whole-soul trnst is betrayed! but where the 
Oh, goodness! but I was | “ never-withering flowers ” grow we will drink at 
I had never seen a black person | a river of love, and never thirst, for ‘‘ God is love.” 


How we pant 


Very softly murmured the rivulet by which we 
played; very clear the water we hent over in 
childish glee, langhing at the bright faces smiling 
up to us; his the dazzling blue eyes flushing bold- 
ly out from golden clouds of curls; mine the great 
wondering ones, pecring cautiously from under a 
mass of silken disorder. I can see him yet, lying 
.| under that great tree, singing “ Annie Laurie.” [ 
ean sce the cows in the meadows, as they stop 
munching their cud, and look up in round-cyed 
wonder, and then shake their heads and paw up 
the grass at his red cap, waving in the air, Yes, 
though T am now a lone woman, waiting by my 
midnight lamp, and this all happened very many 
years ago—I can still hear his joyous, ringing— 
“You my bonny Annie Lauric, ?'d lay me down 
and dic.” And then he would substitute Angel 
Darling, (his pet name for me,) for Annie Laurie, 
and alinost shout, 


“And for my blessed Angel Darling, 
T’d lay me down and die, 
Lay me down and die.” 


He had a name and a story for every star; the 
red one, which sets in early evening, went, he 
said, to light some weeping maiden to her warrior 
lover’s grave; and the lone one, which shines with 
steady beam, was the eye of «a woman who was 
eaten up by a great bear, for her flirtations which 
broke her hushand’s heart; ‘and now,” he would 
add, “she watches {yom her far-off tomb over all 
coqnettes ;” then I would laugh, and ask him if he 
could not point out some Blue Beard who had met 
with a similar fate. 


One day, when a beautiful bright red bird 
chanced to alight near us, he said, ‘That is my 
sister’s spirit; she died when a baby, and her soul 
was conveyed in a fast-sailing canoe to a region of 
unfading flowers, and there enthroned as my guar- 
dian angel. She often visits me; I know her from 
other birds, for she sings a clearer, sweeter song.” 
Then I laughed very long, for I could not help it, 
and said, “ if she were my sister I would be very 
much afraid that some sportsman would shoot her 
for her bright feathers.” Then he drooped his 
head and murmured, “ Lota, Lota,” so mournfully 
that the tears came into my eves; and, sighing, he 
took from his neck 2 locket which he always wore 
near his heart, and opening it, showed me a long 
golden curl so silken, so ethereal in appearance, 





ings waiting | he gibbered about Massa Wyley till I grew to} that, between you and me, I think it was stolen 
ce 


from the pure brow of some angel. 

He was an untamed bird whose wings were un- 
cropped. How could I hope to retain him? 

Why were we parted? A thousand times havel 
asked myself this question, while tears have 
bleached my cheeks like an autumnal rain. Why 
was I allowed to follow his path through life, as a 
fire-cloud follows the sun, reflecting the light that 


flowers, no anything else, save us two, ever got | back kitchen as usual; my father was sitting stern | warmed a universe, and with my feeble beams 
ink that I, child as I was, | and stiff, with contracted brow, over the Bible; I 
would be sorry for this, but I was not; I was glad | was by the window watching the dropping rain. 
of it; I was a big spider in a little dark den, and [| Presently I heard a rap on the graveyard wall, and 
Talso loved the | looking up, saw Yazoo standing there beckoning 
sunshine, birds, and flowers, oh! so dearly; but | to me. 
when I wanted them, I could go after them, and I| my father was yery busy over his Bible, and did 
did uot want them to follow me into my sanctuary | not notice me. 


shooting up—a happy home? Why were we 
parted? for the same reason ten thousand others 
have been; we loved “not wisely, but too well.” 
We were miscrable apart—we might be more 
wretched together. ‘“ He docth all things well.” 
It was midsummer, and a severe pestilence 
scourged town and country. At noon-day and in 
the “still hour ” the last piercing cry rang alike 
from the low hovel and the palatial hall. The son 
fled from his gray-haired sire, and the mother left 
her babe to die alone; verrily the ‘‘ dead buricd 
the dead.” 

It was a miserable night. The flood-gates of 
Heaven had been broken for a week; the grass 
was beaten down on the hills and in the meadows; 
the flowers were washed away, even the very stars 
of heaven scemed to be blotted out. 

I was alone in my little room. It was dark, but 
Llit nolight. Oh, how I love a rainy night! How 
Tlove the gorgeous storms of music on the roof, 
and the patter of the little rain-feet from the caves! 
and then that roaring, tearing wind, jumping 
round the corner of the house every few minutes, 
and giving them, oh! such a scolding. 

Tlaid down on the bed and pressed my hands 
over my eyes. I thonght of some whose graves 
that rain was washing, and then I thought of 
some worse off, who were still watering their 
graves with showers of tears. Rap, rap came on 
the door below, but I did not move; another rap, 
then my father went to the door and opened it; 
then I heard the murmur of voices; then my fa- 
ther came to the foot of the stairs and called me; I 
got up and went down. There stood Yazoo, but 
oh, how changed! so thin, and the suishiny smile 
all washed off from his once polished face. 

“Oh! Yazoo, what is the matter?’ I asked, 
choking up. 

“Messa Wyley is dying, missus; for the love of 
Heaven, come.” 

That was enough; I asked nothing more; I fol- 
lowed him through thick and thin; I followed him 








T shall never forget my first impression of| with the rain beating down on my unprotected 


head and shoulders; I followed him with the light- 
ning playing ayound us, and the thunder crashing 
over our heads; if his master culled I would have 
followed him through seas of fire. 

“You are here, oh, angel! I knew you would 
come,” said the dying man, as I entered the room, 
followed by the trusty Yazoo. 

Yes, Iwas welcome then; hut I did not say this; 
T did not look it; I was there to pour on oil, not to 
Ismoothed the pillow under his head; 
held the cooling draught to his lips, and, when he 


“Oh, ho! Yazoo, what little bird ss that you’ve } asked it, laid his dear head on my breast to dio. 


Oh! the agony of that night! 
“ Angela,” he murmured, “I must soon face 


“Little bird,” yes, I was the little bird that sung | God.” 


“He is merciful,” I said. 
“But, Angela, will he hear one who never cried 


Love, pure Jove, (and all other is unworthy the | till he feltthe rod?” 
“He did the thief on the cross.” 








pressed nearer, “can you pray?” 
I could have prayed then if I had never done so 
hefore. Idid pray; and Yazoo, the faithful Ya- 
zoo, who would have annihilated himself to have 
saved his beloved young master one hour of pain, 
prayed, too; and oh, such prayers! Ifthe angels 
ever weep, they wept then, 
“ Angela,” very faintly, “God smiles,” then— 
“kiss me, my love; I know you forgive all.” 
I pressed my lips to his hot forchead, and held 
him very close to my heart. “I will follow thee,” 
: cred, in my great grief; “wherever thou goest 
will go. 
One press from the loving lips—one great groan 
from Yazoo—“ Oh, God!’ and it was all over, 
We wrapped him in a sheet and carried him 
through the streets in the thick darkness of that 
night; we carried him to the old graveyard—my 
graveyard—and I buried him. 
Carefully I smoothed down the wet clods; care- 
fully laid the green sod over him; tore up a rose 
bush that we had planted under the oak, and 
planted it at his head, then Ieft him and went 
pace to the world with my sad eyes and broken 
cart. 





SELFISH PEOPLE. 

NNUMERABLE are the forms in which selfish- 

ness appears. In some way or other it mars ev- 
ery character. No, I will not say every character; 
for I love to believe there are some who walk the 
earth “clothed in white.” Butah, they arcso few! 
far less frequent than the complacent ones who 
fancy themselves “cleansed from all sin,” only be- 
cause their own spiritual vision is so dimmed by 
pride and self-love that they do not disearn the de 
fects in their characters which are visible to others. 

Mr. A, flatters himself that he is a gencrous man. 
He despises selfishness. Does he not hold the fret- 
ful little babe when he comes in to dinner and finds 
that it has hindered its mother so that dinner is 
not yet upon the table? Very gencous in him to 
attend to his own child so that his dinner may be 
ready sooner, isn’t it? He would like to be read- 
ing the newspaper at such odd moments, and ba- 
by-tending belongs to “women’s sphere.” He 
manages to draw from his wife an acknowledgment 
that it was very kind in him to amuse the little 
one, and then smiles with sclf-satisfaction as he 
thinks how gencrous it was! 

He is always ready to patronize virtue, and be- 
lieves in praising those who do well, but he does it 
in a manner somewhat like this: 

“There, that’s right! Its just as I have often 
told you. If you had taken my advice before, how 
much better it would have been!” This is selfish 
praise. 

Mrs. B. is said to be very benevolent. She gives 
large sums to charitable institutions, and her name 
heads many subscriptions for the relief’ of the poor; 
and she not only gives thus publicly, but many a 
bright coin drops from her beautiful hand into the 
dirty palm of the street beggar, while her smile 
warms and feeds the hearts of those who are fam- 
ishing for love. For all this she deserves their 
gratitude and ours. But this woman would not 
give up her own time for Tending and social and 
Intellectual enjoyments to assist her friends, or to 
bless the sick and the dying with her presence and 
womanly sympathy. She gives money because 
she loves to gain the good-will and gratitude of 
others, and there is no self-denial in her giving. 
She is an heiress, and from an almost exhaustless 
purse she can draw forth the means of relief for 
the suffering without the least inconvenience to 
herself. Shescatiers gifts among the poor to make 
them honor and bless her, but she seldom consults 
the comfort or convenience of her servants, and 
forgets that they sometimes need rest and sympa- 
thy. 

When in good health, Mr. C. would not seem to 
you a selfish man; but observe him when he is un- 
well. What a fuss he makes! If he cannot sleep 
nights, ho will let no one else; and he appears 
vexed if you relish your dinner when his appetite 
is not good. He carries the most doleful express- 
ion upon his countenance, and groans aloud just 
often enough to check all mirthfulness and make 
every one near him miserable. If he would bear 
his troubles manfully, people would sympathizo 
with him, and love to wait upon him; but now 
they say, “What a disagreeable man! Such a 
fuss as he makes! I don’t believe he is halt as 
sick as ho pretends!” 

Have you never thought that those people who 
have lost very dear friends, and who dress them- 
selves in the deepest mourning, might possibly 
find, if they should analyze the feeling that prompts 
them to do this (if they do not feel compelled by 
fashion) that their grief is selfish? The world has 
lost much of its light and beauty for them, so they 
earry their shadows with them to drive away the 
cheerfulness of others. I know some think we 
ought to be constantly reminded of death, bat if 
so, We ought to be reminded of it as something uot 
so very gloomy and full of dread. 

Men and women are dying at every instant 
somewhere on the globe, but from the construction 
of our minds and bodies, we know that our Crea- 
tor does not wish us to fret onrselves to death im- 
mediately on that account. The syn 
ers is sweet to us, but we must not a 

Young Mr. G. has fallen very much in love v 
Miss H., and he does not see how selfish he is 
about it. The beloved one does not find a corres- 
ponding sentiment in her own heart, and very 
kindly informs him of it. But he does not love 
her enough to desire her happiness above his own, 
although he assures her there is nothing in the 
world he would not do to make her happy. He 
persecutes her with attentions which are neither 
desired by her nor agreeable, begging her again 
to give him her love, and by this very course muk- 
ing it more and more impossible for her to do so. 
At last he becomes weary, and lares that the la- 
dy has no heart—like the fox in the fable who 
vowed the grapes beyond his reach were sour! 

We will give no further illustrations of selfish- 
ness, except, dlas;as we illustrate it practically al- 
most every day! In ancient times it was snid that 
they who had once visited the cave of Sophronius, 
where evil phrophecies were uttered, were never 
seen to sinile again, Let us not look too much up- 
on the follies and sius of those around us. There 









































is some good in every human heart, and happy is 
the man, woman or child who can bring it to the 
light. 















































Original. 
STFPS TO RUIN. 


BY MARY REED. 


YOUTHFUL mother softly threw 
The casement shutters open wide, 

Then, with a gentle hand, she drew 

The siiken drapery aside; 
And long and lovingly she gazed 

Upon her sleeping hoy, her first | 
And only son. ‘Then, kneeling, raised 

Ker eyes to Heaven, and praises burst 
Her trembling lips, and mingled in 
4 Tho tender, fervent, grateful prayer, 
She breathed, beseeching, that from sin, 

And wrong, and woe, and every snare 
Of wily tempter, he might c’cr 

Be shielded. Asking God to shower 
Rich blessings down upon her fair, 


















That little form from ill. Meanwhile, 
Still sleeping, lay her cherub son. 

In wax-like beauty. A sweet smile 
His cherry lips half parted, one 

White, little, dimpled baby hand. 
Above his head was poised, half hid 

*Mid clustering golden ringlets, and 
Each rosy silken-fringed eyelid 












The downy pillow. Roscate beams 
of sunlight pl ‘ully caressed 
The infant cherub in his dreams, 
As through the crimson damask they 
Came softly streaming. 
Leaves unfold, 


Buds blossom, flowers fade and «decay, 
And wintery snows the frozen mold 











And in their fleet successive round, 
We note life’s many changes. Tears 






Alternate, us the sun and rain 

In summer weather. With the flight 
Of years the infant boy became 

A youth of promise, and yet, quite 
A wayward son, Aud many fears 

In fond parental hearts sprang up, 
’Mid brightest hopes for future years, 

And bitterness within their cup 
Of joys was mingled. Still, for aid 













Aud oft in secret silence prayed. 
But oh! that mother never taught 
Her wayward cherished son to pray, 
And ask our Father for new strength 
And guaidance every dawning day! 
What wonder, therefore, if at lenght 
Misled, he should the truant play? 
What wonder, if the truant youth 
In after years should go astray 
From paths of rectitude and truth, 
And to temptdtion yield? O ye 
Young inen, and youth, be strong! No: 
Iu_human strength alone to flee 
Temptation. For their ever must 
Come dark, dark hours in life, and oh! 
Without Divine support, how vain 
The garnered strength of years to throw 
The light of Hope round lite again 
In those dark hours. 




























Again have years 

Elapsed. And now in classic halls 

Of lore, where Faine so proudly rears 
Her gilded towers ’mid college walls, 

Behold in the foremost ranks that son, 
So gifted, yet so erring! Mark 

The broad expansive brow whereon 
Genius’ noble staup! The dark, 
pressive eye, whose earnest yraze 
aks a mine of thought! The form, 
ly, which portrays 
A noble soul; a heart all warm 

With human kindness! Sadly strange! 
That, one with noblest gifts cadowed, 

A life of honor should exchange 
inful Pleasure! Or enshrowd 
His name with guile! And yet, alas! 
The ruby wine he freely sips 

With merry friends, that nightly pass 
The hours in revely. And lips 

That never uttered words of prayer 
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Were heard blaspheming! 

From his paternal home came there 
A hasty missive. And a blight 

Fell on his spirit'as he fled 
Those haunts of vice, o’ereome 

With sorrow, Bitter tears he shed 
In anguish, as he hastened home 

To sev his mother die! One kiss— 
Then meekly kneeling by her side, 

Her thin hand warmly clasped in his, 
“My mother, oh! fo: "he cried; 

OK ve your erring child!” 
then raised 




















dd in vain, to speak; 
3 Her calm, blue eyes to He: 
Unmovable he stood, and 
In utter woe. Half in despair, 
And almost hopeless of rellet, 
Ile breathed one deep, wild, car 
For strength to bear that bitter gr 





















Four years, and college life was done. 

And then triumphantly he bears 
Away the prize so nobly won, 

While on his manly brow he wears 
The laarel crown, Again he wends 

Ilis homeward. and low before 
His cherished gray-haired sire he bends 

With reverential love once more. 
Again, at eve, he hastes to greet 

The maiden whom, long years before 
His love was plighted, At her feet 

He laid the laurel crown he wore. 
Then, one bright, balmy summer morn, 


















He placed the “ golden circles” on 
Her filly hand, and led her forth, 
His gentle bride. 
As joys e’er seem 
But brighter as they swiftly fly, 
So, like a waking, blissful dream, 
Their hours of wedded bliss passed by, 
And ripened into years, Thus all 
Went merry as a bell, antil 
His faith again was tried. ’Twas small. 
The dark hours came, as come they will— 

















Young child, and guard, cach sleeping hour, 


Drooped o’er the velvet cheek, that pressed 


Enshroud. These mark the rolling years! 


With smiles, and hopes with fears are found 


From Heaven the gentle mother sought, 


But, one night, 


She tried, 


ven—aud died. 
d 






The strong heart failed. 

He saw his cherished father laid, 

And then his lovely babes, all save 
fair-haired girl, that staid 

The mother’s agonizing grief, 








wine-cup for reilef 

v by day, yet it came not, 

Next in exciting games of vice, 
To wile away the heavy hours, 


The teiptin, 
D: 





Aguinst him turned. 


All failed to win the wealth he lost 


Of that one sin! 
Paternal mansion, and his broad, 
Rich acres of luxuriant land 


No sound, until his frenzied brain 





*Tis night. Snows, cold and fierce, 
Round yon thatched cottage pile, 


The loosel; 
The dying fagots on the hearth 

Emit a feeble flickering flame, 
While yonder, in a voice of wrath, 














Accused that pale, hagyared, wan 


Behind a fragment of a chair, 
In tattered garments thinly clad, 
Half crouching, sleeps the little fair 
Sweet child. The little heart once 





And in those littie half-closed eyes 
Stands tremblingly a pearly tear, 

As, shivering, cold, she sadly lies 
On the damp floor. 
In tones of 
And still more loudly than at first, 


Have all been pawned, and sold, 
Save fragments, 


“O Edward! spare me only this, 
The last memento that c’er leads 


Ah! tears bedim those eyes, so wild; 
One moment he’s himself, and then 
He closely clasps his wife and child 
{In warm embrace. But oli! again 
That burning, dreadful thirst aro: 
“0, God!” he cried, “ this bur 
Then rushed through deep and dr 
Until he reached, in a dark street, 
The tempter’s door, What staid his 
That trembled on the latch? Whe 





© trust. 











Twas voice of conscience! 


I will not sell this ring!” 
And tottering steps he turned away 
Into the cold December snow. 
The air grew bitter cold. He knew 


Ags on and on he tottered through 


Alas! his wasted strength was gone! 
His limbs grew stiff, and cold, and 
And weary, he sank down upon 
The cold, cold snow. 
No dying moon was heard. 
In quiet sleep, h soul 
Passed silently away, with none 
To comfort and none to console 
In that sad hour. 















And piteous moan, all that long night, 
By that cold corse, in snowy 
y. The bright, 
ly rising morn, 
On all its warm effulgence shed. 
But ah! the gentle wife had gone! 
Her wearied spirit, too, had fled 
To its long home. 
Was firmly clasping her cold cla) 
And begging, in tones so sadly wild, 
That she might not be left to s 
Alone. Alone! how sad, how 
is glad earth seemed to be! 
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Tier only earthly legacy. 


A HIGH AIM. 





years that witnesses their nascent entra 
the real practical duties of life, farnishes 





When in the grave 
The father, Heaven bless him, sought 


He plunged, until the treacherous dice 
il And then the powers 
That sin and vice could ¢c’er command 


In one short game! Ilis palsied hand 


Hung powerless, as he saw the cost 
And, when the grand 


All passed away, amazed and awed, 
He stood unmoved, like one that hears 
Was maddened with the taunting jeers, 


Then deeper plunged in guilt again! 


And wintery winds blow shrill and pierce 
lapped and creviced tile, 


That wretched man, with bitter blame, 
Young being, once his gentle wife! 


Her pride and strength of youth are gone, 
Oozed out, and wasted with her life. 


And light, now feels but want and fear; 


The father cries for “ Drink!” to assuage 
And quench his burning, raging thirst. 

Their meagre, scanty household wares 

Two half-broken chairs, 


And one small “ circlet ring” of gold! 
The wedding ring! The sad wife pleads, 


My thoughts to days of wedded bliss!” 


i heat!” 
Ing snows, 


Those whispering words of stern command? 
Ilalf with shame, 

“Pi not goin!” he murmured! “Nay, 

With slow, 


His blood was freezing in each vein, 


The snow, and strove his home to gain. 


No piercing shriek, 
Like one 


With many a Jond 


shroud, 
The lone, sad child 


nds, vo home, one ring of gold 


Te entire want of a high aim on the part of 
young men and women, during the first few 
nce upon 


glad 


rage, 
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hand 
nee came 


weak, 
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standard too low; and alas! in quite too many in- 


aa 


jtand point. 


all wrong. You commit a most egregious and 
wholly indefensible error when supinely content- 
ing yourselves with any aim in life which docs not 
look to ultimate perfection. Resolve, i 









cel all competitors who m: 
edly, poise their Jance a; 
gardless of the many prior achievements of your 
noble antagonist. “With such resolves, and 1 
keeping these high aims constantly in view, great 
and even surprising results will surely follow. 
Literally, you may not, as individnals, excel all 
others engaged in the same calling with yourself, 
inasmuch as all aro not endowed with the same 
great intellectual capacities that bere and there 
8 ine forth with a dazzling brilliancy almost ccles- 
tial. 
But if all adopt the heading of this article as 
their life-motto; ever keeping this all important 
point in view, v a settled determination to do 
your best at all times, you will soon be most agree- 
ably surprised to find that you have overcome ob- 
stacles and surmounted difficulties which were 
deemed impossibilities at the start. By adopting 
this “excelsior” motto as your constant guide, it 
will soou be found that a new, invigorating spirit 
of emulation is daily supplanting all those fechiugs 
of listlessuess and culpable apathy which had so 
recently caused a proper performance of your va- 
rious duties to assume the shape of an aimless, 
compulsatory lash. Look aloft, resolving to walk 
in no path not traveled, and therefore consecrated 
by the presence of the good, the truly great, and 
the one leading to an enviable eminence. 
Yes! look aloft and press earnestly, boldly for- 
ward, wholly regardless of the many siren songs 
which the goddess of idleness and slothful caso 
may chant into your ears, even though hymned in 
tones of melodious sweetness, seconded alone by 
the celestial greetings with which seyaphims wel- 
coine the redeemed into the presence of the great 
All Father. Always cherish high aims, and im- 
plicitly obey those high, holy promptings which 
come upgushing from the soul when basking  be- 
neath those influences. Then, as a conseqnence, 
new hopes and the most celestial delights will hour- 
ly spring up along life’s pathway. Foster and en- 
courage wv noble, unsordid spirit of emulation over 
your friendly competitors; nourish a desire to rise 
above all who are obstinately inclined to remain 
wedded to the sluggard’s dull round of mere ani- 
mal existence. Once fairly within the precincts of 
honorable ambition, and the most pleasing emo- 
tions will begin to cluster around your young 
hearts in living profusion; emotions that will at 
once prompt you to hound forward in pursuit of 
that goal which a new light has just made ble 
in the distance—and yet these incentives to action 
will not be sullied by'a vain, inordinate thirst for 
gain, in a pecuniary point of view, but with a truly 
praiseworthy ambition, which spurns all wealth, 
all power, and all station not won with clean hands 
and strict integrity. 
Tn counseling the young to make the highest 
aims their polar star during “Jife’s fitful dream,” 
T have no desire to be understood as advocating a 
wild, heated scramble for advancement under the 
Jead of that wicked, man-dishonoring ambition, 
which, if once firmly implanted within the human 
heart, prompts its devotees to look with envious 
distrust, or a low, groveling invidiousness upon all 
who are engaged in like pursuits with themsely 
orall those who may outspeed them in the will 
and not over-scrupulous scramble for great wealth. 
That despicable spe or phase of anbition de- 
serves the utter contempt of all mankind who as- 
pire to the least glimmerings of virtue and good- 
hess whatever; and should not receive the slightest 
shade of encouragement from cither youug or old. 
The presence of the above named spirit or Vitiating 













































































principle within the human heart renders its pos-| father. 
sesxor or victim miserable beyond all conception.| “And Iwas never so happy before,” said the 
Itis the b: upon which all these atrociously | motber. 


vt 
‘iy 





mean and demoralizing structures, such 28m 
covetousness, or craven-hearted skin-flintism, 4 
its twin brother, pharisaical, one- ii 
christianity, built—elements of ps 
tion now so charmingly on the increase. 











foresight does not allow the mind to fully compre- 


hend the all-important problem in all its mysteri- | served; nothing was wa: 


t the entire Adamic race were al- 
Jotted « certain period of existence, (cach ind. 
ual in a proper fime,) on this mundane sphere, by ! as 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, for some all- | 


ous bearing: 














of the first and mos 





Now, my highly esteemed young friends, this is , ‘ex 

made “after his own image” to occ 
Young men and women, adopt as the bright po- 
lar star, the simple adage, “a high aim,” anscru- 
y following the benignant, clevating in- 
iently entering upon the actual duties of life, to ex- + structions in all your varied walks of life, and a 

success will crown your life pilgrimage, 
more enduring than all else this side those celes- 
‘ tial blessings—weich, may you all pltimately 6 en- 


vhen incip- | pulons 


ay, by chance or design- | 
just yours; wholly re-; 
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Joy. 
Original. 
PASSING AWAY. 


Like star-gems {hat pale at the comin, 


Terrestrial hope-jovs, 
For earth-life is death, but in Heaven 


he returned one evening to hi 
must leave this large house. 


man Brothers, of Riga. 


hands and sobbed like a child. 


may pass away, but Heaven has 








kept only 
They plaited straw; 
for the _buokseller: 
work. Every one was at his ps 
ful, The litle cottage was as bus) 
“T never enjoyed such health before,” said the 








sential | hous 


3 “we will help you.” 





“You shall see! 
eral voices. 
for nothing. 


again.” 


years old. 
and J will sell my great doll.” 





They left their large house. 


sion shed no tears. 
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You call us your little hees.” 





Economy, as well as indus 





to the family, 











dently comprises one 













requirements. Therefore, God’s immutable law: 

and the enactment i social or- j ence, 

ganizations, wherever civilization, even its half-{_ ‘We are now thriving and prosperous,” said 
perfect state, holds sway, compels mankind to ac- he; “shail we return to town?” 






knowledge a certain dependence upon 
ber of society. This mild, self-protecti 
dence” underlays all constitutions, all: laws, all 
private and public safety, Yet, a striet observance 









“ Let us remain,” s 
have found sufticient w 
“Father,” said the youngest, “all we children 


“Oh, no!” was the unanimous reply, 





id the wife, 





we to be rich a, 





We are passing away, we are passing awa 
Like star-gems that shine for a time in 


sufficient reliance on a high aim; they plant their ! ciled to life’s many unavoidable trials and every- 
day sorrows; while all would, almost impe: 
tances, they do not even try to come up to that, bly, perhaps, during the incipient or chry 

: Stages, become purificd and elevated to that high 
ior” position which God desisned all those 





py. 





of day, 


‘We shine for a season then pale, fade and die. 


The dreamings of life and the yearnings of love, 
alas, do not st 


ay 5 
above 


There's naught of cold death neither ¢ gassing away.’ 
J. A. GC. O’Conor. 


THE HAPPY CALAMITY. 
667 AM a ruined man,” said Charles Esdaile, ag 
“We 
The children can no 
longer go to school. Yesterday I was a rich man; 
to-day there is nothing I can call my own. This 
outbreak of the war has compelled us to call our 
creditors together, for our ships have both been 
seized at Havre, because we are agents to Kauff- 
We are ruined, utterly 
and completely!” and the strong man rung his 


‘is home, 


“Dear husband,” said his wife, “we are still 
rich in each other and in our children. 


Vhat can you do, poor things?” said he. 

You shall sec!” answered sev- 
“Tt’s a pity if we have been to school 
How can the father of eight children 
be poor? We will work and make you rich 


“T will,” said the youngest girl, hardly four 
“T will not have any things bought, 


The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthasiasm of the scene cheered him, 
and his nightly prayer was like the song of praise. 
i The servants were 
discharged. Pictures, plate, and furniture were 
sold; yet she who had been mistress of the man- 


Tle rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground a few miles from town. 
his sons he cultivated flowers for the market. 
viewed with delight and astonishment the economy 
of his wife, nurtured as she had been in wealth, 
and the efficiency which his daughters uequired 
under her training. 
The eldest one assisted in the household, and al- 
so instructed the younger children; besides, they 
uted various works, which they had learned 
as accomplishments, but which they found could 
he disposed of to advantage. 
with taste somo of the ornamental parts of female 
apparel, which were readily sold toa dealer in tho 
city, 
They cultivated some secds, which had Jong been 
a curious produce of a distant clime. 
they colored prints and maps 
ecuted plain needle 
busy and cheer- 
yas a bee-hive. 


With the aid of 


They embroidered 


“We never knew how many things we could do 
when we lived in the great house,” said the chil- 
‘ ren, “and we love each other a great deal better 
here. 
“Yes,” replied the father, “and you make just 
Our somewhat obtuse or clouded intellectual | such honey as my heart likes to feed on.” 

‘¥, was strictly ob- 
ed; nothing nanecessary 
purchased. The eldest daughter became as- 
tant in a school, and the second took her place 


The foreign seeds germinated. They flowered. 
wise purpose. To render themsclves useful, evi- {A new and beantifal plant was added to the yreen- 

It was greedily bought up at good pric 
years Charles Esdaile was again in aMa- 


where we 


th for contentment.” 


ain; for 











Te sky, 


Money 
iven us a better 
treasure in those active hands and loving hearts. 

“Dear father,” said the children, “ do not look 





- prayer 


When flowers bloomed brightest on the earth, | 





of serious regret on the part of all who have p: 
the boundaries of youth, and are fairly launched 
upon the tempestuous sand too treachcrous 
billows of middle-aged existence. e 
In looking abroad over the wide sea of human! ple ambition whic! 
action, we behold countless thousands of young, ple, either 
joyous hearted, and most hopeful ant MeN | elevation; of <evllency in the 
and women, cngaged in acquiring the first rudi-/ of life which they may individually choose to fi 
ments of some profession, trade or business, who | joy. £ y 

devote their time and energies to their allotted ov- | 
cupations with the greatest possible reluctance 
h actual aversion, with a listless, irre- 
athy, which seems to presage no bene-! 
ver, as a finale. 
ear calling which the 


of all these divine and human ¢ 
bined with a cheerful compliance 





nec 










udable and every ¥ 








ontlict with that 





















pulously eschew all contact with in 
right slothfulness in all things—e 
and nobly resolvin: i 

young people j darkling shadows of common nece 
gi>h mediocrity, not two generations would pas 
re the social, political and religious atmo 
















The parti 
may have selected as the step-stone to fortune, is 








viewed in the light of a fase which imperious ui 
cessity compel 
from its oppre: 
flections that ere Jong anne ley 






ve tediousness by the pleas 
tarn of fortune’s | ce: 
r them from a} ap: 










which suece: 
hy has engendered. 





igh-toned devotion to 











bondage 

their several occupations, no ambition, no laudable ; faint outlines of which [ baye so imperfect 
determination to excel their fellow associa isketched above, all mankind would become deeply 
stady, in business qualifications, or ins imbued with a spirit of honorable emulation. The 








workmanship, seems to add life, vigor, and com-/ results following sach ambitious promptings, or 
mendable spirit to their daily round of duty. Ina} high rims, would be contentment and unalloved 
word, a large majority of the young do not placea ; happiness. Mankind would become fully recon- 

















ts, Com- | 





sary dependence, docs not in the slightest degree 
‘y y houora- 
h prompts all right minded Peo- | 
ouny or old old, to a high order of self? | 
varioas walks 


jov 

Were the young, from the moment of their en- 
tering upon the practical actualities of life, to seru- 
ja or down 
aiming high, 
hot to sit supinely beneath the 
ity, or shig- 





them to bow before, relieved alone ; phere would become wholly purified from the in- 
ing re-) numerable evils aud sadly contaminating influen- 
ve ages of shameless, flagitious ; Who had, and thoxe who had not ace 


Under a benign, christian attempered reign, the 





hope you are not ga 
then,” she added, “we iittle ones were shut up in 
the nursery, and did not see much of you and 
mother. Now we all live together; and sister, who 
loves us, and we learn to be useful, We were 
none of us happy when we were rich, and did not 
work, So, father, please do not be rich any 


pl- | more.” 





, Newsrarers.—Smaill is the sum that 
is reduired to patronize a newspaper, and most 
amply remunerated is the patron. I care not how 
humble and uupretending the gazette is which he 
takes, it is next to impossible to fill a sheet fifty- 
two tines 2 year without putting something into 
it that is worth the subscription price. p 
rent whose son is off at school should be supplied 
with a newspaper, I well remember what a differ- 
ence there was between those of iny xchoulmates 
to news. 
papers. Other things being equal, the first were 
abyays decidedly superior to the last, in debate 
and composition, at least, The reason is plain; 
they had command of more facts, A newspaper 
is a history of current events, as well as a curious 
and interesting miscellany, which youth will 
recuse: with delight when they will read nothing 
else, 
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Original. 
THE SEASONS. 
[LONE the merry gladsome spring, 
When flowers begin to peep 

From out the buds where long they?’ve lain 
Tn an uncouse: 
When Nature s 
In very bus! 
And hill and 

















Lex! ve very sweet hath been 

‘The spiing of lite to me; 

Ju youth's bright days 1 lappy reamed, 
From care and sorrow fice; 

And, oh! T would those happy hours 
Forever might remain; 

But time hath fled on rapid wings, 
And summer how doth reign. 














With joy 1 greet the sammer-time 
When Nature's bright and yay, 

Aud earth seems dressed in rich attire, 
As for 2 holiany : 

When tlowets ta ound us sweetly bloom, 
Birds warble trom each tice, 

And nightly falls the gentle dew, 
O! sum sweet fo me. 














Though ‘round the summer of my life 
Dirk clouds awhe have Jain; 

The storm hus parsed, the clonds dispersed, 
Aud sunshine come again. 

O! muy that sun still oer me shine, 
No clouus my path obscure, 

May flowers iu beauty ound ne bloom, 
When sumer is no more. 








Tove the busy harvest time, 
‘The autumn of the year, 
When waving grain and golden fruits 
Are garnered with good cheer; 
When leaves aie falling trom the trees, 
Nipped by the chilly blast, 3 
Ana Nature speaks in solemn tones, 
‘That time is tlying fast. 








When comes the autumn of my life, 
Will verdure clothe its field? 
Will seeds which were in spring-time sown 
A fruitfal harvest yield? 
Or, shall it prove a barren waste, 
With thorns all overgrown, 
No fruit return, vo harvest yield 
for eced iv spring-time 




















wa. 


T love to sce the 
The piping blasi ar, 

While ice-bound rills and frozen earth 
Prociaim that winter's here; 

And though all Nature, once 80 gay, 
Seems sunk in endless reat} 

Among the rensoue of the year 
Tlove the winter Lest. 


ling snow, 








And who can ray, or who shall tell 
What changes time may bing, 
And will the winter of my lite 
Be happy as its spring? 
Or, must J feel the ehiliing blast, 
Must storms aiound me play, 
And trials come till lile iteelt 
Us lost in et.diess day? 











NeD Jackson. 





REGINA; 


BY MARIA. 





“Why am T dreaming #0 sadly to night, 
While all around me is joyous and bright? 
Wii dues the pust, with its shadowy glewuns, 
Float o'er my soul like shades in life's stream 2" 
LONE inh 
munds, Very 
Deautiful she looked, as she 
clasped, and he 
head was large, fine, 
black, wavy, and superbly 
high and broad; the brow: 
the eyes large, black, brilliant, and shaded by | t 
Jong, graceful lashes; while the red cheeks and | ¢ 
ruby lips blended bewutifully with the rich, dark } 










r magnificent partos 
y haudsume, very majestic, very | 
with her hands 
















43 the hair 






hed and slender; | t 








complexion; and the magnificent dress, with its [80 (ull of ¢ 


erfect fit and heavy folds, added new grace and | | 


eauty to the already splendid forin aud haughty | Weir 
ne. gently she rocked him to 


eI, 

Without the snow fell thick and fast, and the 
wind howled furiously around, making strange, 
mournful music among the grand old trees, and 
around the grand old mansion. But Mrs. 
monds felt not the collU—heard not the wind; 
liantly burned hi 
lamps. 











In her luxurious apartment all was com- 


fort, all splendor, and her thoughts were busy | with the raven hair and midnight eyes 


with the past. y 
dust in front of her hung a portr: 
lady, apparently about cightcen; it was Mrs, 











murmured sadly, “ Would that [ were a girl 
again.” It was not her g 
wished, but it was youth and 
she sighed. 

Presently the door opened softly, and little 





h beauty that she 





t 
Reg 
splendidly sh: 
Written tor the Waverley Magazine. appearane 
dark hair, 
x lashes, well shaped nose, hi 
OR, BATTLES, VICTORIES, AND REWARDS. | cin 


¥ 
yes riveted upon a picture. The | you will be bothered with him.” 


fire—brightly gleamed her A 


it of a young | and lite Clande, with his blue eyes 
u ed | curds, 
munds when a girl, and upon it her eyes were | munds scemed in decp thought; and Ke 
fixed. For awhile she gazed, and then a gente | seemed lost in rever 
smile oversprend her countenance; then the old, | 2 
melancholy, dissatistied look returned, and she | vant appe: 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


much like 
refus 











ler so small 





he fitie ple: 






requ 





ly child inher arms, a: 





did not take the lov 
would have supposed; did not | 
lips; did not wy with the pretty cur! 
was acold, proud mother, and mere 
him to a seat, and again re 
And now her gaze was 


















expression, seemed calculated to sugges: 
thonghts of Heaven, angels and of ev 
and beauti 













sion, and she suid to hy > 
yes, Regina shall be a mun.” 
interrupted litte Chiude, “ everything 











looks so beautiful, and I feel so happy, won't you 
ple and sing for me alittle? T think the 
» 





piano would sound so sweetly to-night. 

“Tdo not feel like playing,” replied Mrs. Ed- 
munis, 

“Ma, do you hear that wind?” said Claude, af- 
tera short § 
“ Don’t talk so much,” was his only answer. 
“Ma, isn’t it time sister was coming?” asked lit- 
tle Claude, after another silence. 

“Hush! no more questions,” said Mrs. Ed- 
munds, impatiently. “ Did you not promise to 
be quict ?” 

The little fellow looked mortified, disappointed, 
but he said nothing, He only folded his little 
hands, and again looked around at the beautiful 
picture, then at the lamps, and then into the tir 
Presently the distant ringing of sleighbells were 
heard, and then nearer, nearer they came. 

“ Ma, ina, sheis coming!” he ¢ med. 

_ The sleigh stopped; the door bell rang; Claude 
jumped from his seat and bounded towards the 
door, shouting— 

“She has come! she has come!” 

“Remain where you are,” said Mrs. Edmunds, 
and she left the room. 

Chiude wished to go with her very much, but he 
dared not disobey that proud, imperial mother. A 
few minutes elapsed, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Edmunds and a young girl entered. 

sister,” my own dear, sweet sister, 
am so ghid you have come!” exclaimed litle 
y and his arms were around her neck, and 
his lips pressed to hers. 

“My little pet,” said the sweet voice of Regina; 
and the little fellow was folded in her arms, and 
the beautiful face covered with k 
“Tave you been to tea?” asked Mrs. Edmunds, 
as the bonnet and furs were removed. 

“O, yes, long ago.” 

“Have a seat, then.” 

“Thank you, Pl do so with pleasure;” and she 
ing-chair, took little Claude 
eagerly she listened to his pretty | 
1 his many qui 
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rina 3 yet the proadly set and 
ve her a very dignified ¢ 
while the | re and noble brow, 
urge, thoughtful eyes, long, silken 
sautiful mouth, and fas- 
of surpassing beauty, 
id bh 

















incin 





ve promi: 
[better retire now,” 






















you Ido not feel the 
anything else than 

no objection L would 

r have him remain,” said Regina, 

Hl, then,” replied Mrs, Edmunds, “if! 





much 
“Ve 





Regina looked at the heauisu child, then at her 


<d; the forchead | Mother, and wondered how he could. be a bother 


io any one, Tlow lovely she looked as she sat 
here, now bending over little Chiude with her 
lark curls mingled with his, now kissing the litle 
ips, now tall v listening, with her face 

pression and affection! — For a while 
longer they talked, and (hen the little tongue grew 
the litte eyes heavy, and then sweetly, 
leep. 





















Chopter Th. 
“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can inake our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Fvotprints on the sands of time." 
AIN it was night, and the beautiful trio sat 
in the 4 ent parlo: Mrs. Edmunis, 
3 Regina, 
and dark hair; 
sand golden 
M 














with b 





rv fair fice, thoughtful ey 








Little Claude bad fallen asicep; 





. r rs. Ldmunds 
t up, pulled the bell, aud in a few minutes a ser- 





Vresently Mrs 








red. 
Claude,” she said, 
anit took the child and went out. 





“Tak 
The ser 





Mrs. 





ecdom for which | Edmunds closed the door, and again took her seat. 


“Repina,” she said, “Chave never told you be- | 
fore, but have always intended that you should 





Claude entered; and, render, of all the combina- | be a wun.” 





tions of beauty you ever belicld, he was the lovli- 
est. He was about three or four years old, ver 
small for his age, beautifully 
splendid head, fair facc, noble brow; light, curly 
hair; large, heavenly blue cyes; long, silken 
lashes; rosy checks, lovely mouth, dimpled chin, 
Deauliful little hands and feet, and possessed a 
grace and bearing equal to his mother’s. 

“Oh, ma, how preity everything looks!” was 
his first exclamation. 

“Why, Lithouzht you in bed and asleep,” said 
Mrs. Edmunds, as she turned and beheld the child. 

“ Aunt Louie did want to pat me to bed, but I 
ran off,” suid lite Claude, wich w werry laugh. 

“ Aud why did you do that?” 

“Oh, because [wasn’t a bit sleepy, and I wanted 
to sit up till sister comes.” 

“Do you wish tosve her very much?” 

“Oh, » Mal, V4 much!” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. kdmunds. 

“ Because she is so pretty, and has always been 
80 kind and sweet to me, and I love her so dearly,” 
said the little fellow. 

“Atl my little runaway, [ have found you at 
last,” said bis nurse. ‘Come, it’s time you were 
asieep.” 

“Oh! ma, please let be stay with you,” beggcd 
little te, 

ymunds wished to be alone, and felt very 
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sed; with a] a living tomb? 





“on! 
bright, th 


urcly not, mother. WH leave this 
beautiful world and consign myself to 
What is your object—what your 











ons 2” 

“T would have you a Christian, my daughter, 
and no place is so well fitted for that place as a 
nunnery.” 

“You are right, my mother, and T honor you for 
your motive; that should be the chief aim of 
every parent; bat [ean be a Christian, and a bet- 
ter one without going to a nunnery.” 
“ Bur there you will have no comection with the | 
world; you will be tree trom all temptations, and | 
can spend your time in doing xool—in penitence | 
und in prayer.” t 
“Temptations do not hurt us if we overcome 
them; they only strengthen us and make us bet-} 
ter, If there was nothing to make us do w ong, | 
there would be no ue in doing right; and the! 
ter the temptation the more glorious the vic 
should not leave the world, but stay 
hits troubles and trials, aud over- 
come and conquer.” 

“TL know betrer than you do, child, T have seen 
enough of this world; [have learned what it is by 
bit xpericnce, and [ would shield you from its 
follies, vanities and delusions.” 

“But Lhate those convents. They may do for 
Spain, Rome and Tuy; but our lend should not 



































the sweet little | (1 
« No; she | ev 
ly motioned 
sumed her reveries. | you spenk so of a place where the best and holi- 
ml upon litte Claude. 
That little face, with its bright, noble, beantiful 
it only pure 
ything good | and I did not fail to observe ever 
ul; but his mother seemed very differ: | ly, 
ed, for her face wore a dark, doubt-| py cre 


ving no; but it seemed impossible to | allow them in this our glorious republic—the land | 

st, so she | of the brave, and the home of the ft 1 
told him “ Yes, if he would be very quiet.” She | the abodes of dupes and hypocrites, not of Chris- 
10] tians; and could I have my ws 
dvors, set free their captives, and then have! to the nunnery; there you can t 


YY are | 








ry one of them torn down,’ 
“Stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Edmunds, “how dare 


lived and died?” 
wive me if [have offended, but I speak not 

Vidence, [went to the nunnery a year, 
thing very close- 
LTeould not believe those nuns were the hap- 
eatures they scemed, and a letter from one of 
them confirmed me in that opinion, Excuse me a 
few minutes and [ will get the letter.” A few 
i atped and Regina entered, _“ Now listen 
ma, and of all that number I thonght her 
the happiest.” 

“My Dear Reaina:—They tell me you are in- 
tended for a nuin—that very soon you are to come 
to this horrid plac Tf Tam found ont [ shall pay 
for it; but I cannot allow you to come with- 
t giving you a few words of warning. I 
love you, my sweet child, and [T would s you 
from’ a living death, Listen to my story, and I 
you to profit by my experience, 

“Twas once the idol of wealthy, but worldly pa- 
rents; they sent ine here to school when I was fit 
teen, [soon became rmed, fascinated, and de- 
termined to be anun, In vain my parents warned, 
«dl, protested. 1] was firm, immovab! 
Itook the veil and become a nim, and [ 
repented in tears of blood. Oh, that fi 

Would that [had been blotted from ¢3 

Oh, the misery, the su 



















































hour 
tence before that 








onies it 
yor how T haye pined—how Lhave 
thirsted for liberty, and how hird Lhaye tried to 
pe, After they had me fast, the scales soon 
fell from my eyes, and T saw things as the 

were. Tsoon found out that the 
the happy, contented persons they 
perfectly wretched; and the kindnes 
fore I hed upon me with so much ¢ 
was now turned into cruelly, 
of my home—of my kind fathe 
of my disobedience. 
them how sorry Iw: 
by a lifetime of love and obedience; then came the 
horrid thought, Lam a captive for life—Lcan never 
he free. Lhave the consumption now, and must 
die soon, very soon, IF Tcould only get out, see 
this beautiful world of ours, wander over its green. 
hills, breathe the pure, fr once more, [ 
should get well, Lknow; but, alas! Tama captive; 
lone can release me. Oh, Rena, let me 
warn, let me command you never to come to this 
Believe me, I ¢ told you the truth, and 
ption; itis the experience 


s, the 















that was be- 
travagance 
















md mother, and 































my P 
of hundreds and tho 
Would you have me go after this?” asked Re- 
gi 

‘ 








, Edo not believe one word of it. I was ed- 
ucated in a nunnery, and would to Heaven I had 
remained.” 
“Are you tired of the world—are you unhap- 
py?” asked Regina, kindly, tenderly. 
“Tam,” was the reply. “You do not know, 
ut the world and its prospects are indeed 
Vv dark for us; ¢ your fathe very poor; 
that he will soon he known and called by the world 
adrunkard; and that, though we now have this 
beautiful home, yet the time is fast coming when 
it will xo into other hands, and we will be home- 
less and penniless.” 
“ And then, my nother, it shall be my pleasure 
to comfort and by iny own exertions support you. 
No, no, do not bid me to leave you forever, when 
Light be of soimuch service. Ts it the werkd you 
are nid of? Do you think, do what Lmay, that 
Tshall be despised “and branded as a drunkard’s 
child? Ifthe world is so unjust as to blame me 
for what [cannot help, then [care not for its cen- 
sures, Leannot forget that it is no common blood 
that flows in my v ; tmy family is one of 
the oldest and best in Virginia; and, thou 
the world should frown upon ime, yet Lv 





















































tion and [ bid defiance to the world.” 

“ But how can you get an education?” 
“Where there is a will there is a way,” said 
Regina. “T ve a will, and [shall find a way 
What had Franklin? what 1 Webster? what 

























not accompli: Yes, they 


and what did they 
ance, and [ will 


were glorious models of pers 
profit by their mple.” 
“Tris very easy to talk, but very different and 
quite hard 1 7 veplied Mrs. Edniands.” < 
“Victory belongs to the most persevering,” said. 
Regina. 

“ But suppose you had an education, what could 
you do then? Low much better would that make 
your worldly prospects?” 

“Why, then [ could teach in some seminary 
and support us all.” 
“school teacher indeed! 
mine ever come to that?” said Abs. 
scorntally. 

“ And why not, mamma?” 

“What! descend to such a degradation?” 
“Oh! mamma, how can you think it degrading, 
when it is to the teacher, next to the parent, that 
the child owes its future good or bad conduct—its 
glorious or ignominious career. Only think how 
inuch influence a teacher can pos: 
good she cxn do! It seems to me that it is one of 
the noblest of occupations. J, for one, would love 
to be a teacher. Yes, if I were the Pres 8 
daughter, and as rich a Crassus, it would be the 
height of my ambition.” 

“A low ambition indeed!” said Mrs. Edmunds, 
comemptuously. “ I never even wished them when 
a girl.” 

“But you visited belles, coquettes, and fashiona- 
ble ladies, did you not?” 

“ Most certainly Idid. I myself was a belle, and 
Vwwas called a coquette.” 

“ Now, ma, please tell me which you think the 
“Most honorable and praiseworthy—a young lady! 
who spends her time in improving her: 
_ benefitting oth or she who occupies her whole 
‘time in visiting, sceking her own pleasure, adorn- 

















Shall a daughter of 
munds, 







































sa} 


brought upon me! Oh, | 


really + 
fers were not | 
seemed, but: 


Oh, then [ thought: 


I longed to go back, tell: 
for leaving, and atone for it; 






give up—l will not dispair. Give me but ap cduca-; 


elf and | Mrs, Edmunds the next morning 


“ Child,” replied Mrs, Edmunds, “ you are very 
young; you know not in what light a teacher is 
looked upon by those of our class; but if you de- 





y, L would open} sire so much to have influence, and to do good, go 





ach and never be 
known to the world, Take my adyice, Regina; 
believe me, [ ailvise you for the best.” 

“Teannot,” said Regina, finnly. “Iwill have 
nothing more todo with them.” 

“What say you, Regina? Do yon, a child of fif- 
teen, dare to oppoxe my wishes?) What mean 
you?” And her voice trembled, ber eyes flashed, 
and her rage was terrible to behold. Hitherto her 
wish had been law. Regine had been obedient 
jand submissive to her in i 
when she found herself so firmly 
strongest desire, her anger and astonishment were 
unbounded, “Lf will hear no more from you, 
miss,” she said, angrily; “a child of your age 
should have no will but that of her parents; and. 
now [tell you that you return to the convent in 
four weeks ; [have commanded it, and you will see 
that Lam obeyed.” 

“Bat am no longer a Catholic—that is, lam a 
Protestant.” 

“A Protestant! is it possible?” and she clasped. 
her hands and raised her eyes imploringly to 
Heaven. “Holy Virgin! have I not heard enoweh? 
Was it necessary that this last great trial should 
come upon me? Holy mother! forgive, and she 
ishallreturn.” Then turning to Regina, “ Tell me, 
{any daughter, what led you to depart from the 
faith of your fathers ?” 

“Thave read the Bible while I was gone—and 
oh! the sweet promises—the glorious hopes it 
gr But we are to have them only on certain 
conditions; and these are not in accordance with 
j the Roman church, but with the Protestant, and 
‘henceforth Lam one.” 

Aguin Mrs. Edmunds raised her eyes imploring- 
ly to Heaven, then buried her face in her hands, 
nd for some time remained as if in the deepest 
‘grief; then again turning to Regina she suid, firm- 























ily, sternly— 

“You must go to confession to-morrow, and I 
will see to you hereafter. You may retire.” 
| Regina took a candle and gladly obeyed the 
summons. It was nine o’clock and after; yet the 
clock struck ten, eleven, twelve, and still Regina 
; Sat lost in thought. “To the confession to-mor- 
row?” she mused, “TI cannot—I will net. Who 
is this priest that I should kneel to—that I should 
contess to? What good can he do me? _ But ma, 
what will she say? Poor, dear ma, howI hate to 
{disobey her, to displease her; and yet I must, or 
do violence to my xense of right. Heavenly Fa- 
j ther, help me!” And the young girl knelt in 
prayer, then sank into a peaceful sinmber. 

The next morning dawned beautifully. Regina 
earnestly for strength to en- 
dure the trials of the day; but, to her surprise and 
dclizht, the priest was absent, and nothing was 
suid about confession, 

“A letter, Miss Rena.” 

Regina opened the letter. It was from a wealthy 
aunt, inviting her to come and pay her 2 visit, and 
saying she should like very much to adopt her, as 
she had no children of her own. — To another it 
mizht have been an irresistible offer; but to Re- 
ina, after a little consideration, it had few attrae- 

She might have everything so far as wealth 
was concerned; but her aunt was woted Catho- 
ic, and she would be subject to her control. 
No,” thought Regina, “T cannot accept, I would 
ther be poor and independent, than obtain 
i wealth at the price of my freedom. I will write 
! and thank her for her offer, but decline the visit, 
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atleast for the present.“ lave you anything else, 
‘ Luey 2?” she asked, as she noticed she was sull in 


"the room. 
; “Miss, Rena,” she said, “I know you don’t al- 
! low me to tell news, but you should know this, as 
ii yery important;” then lowering her voice al- 
most to a, Whisper, she contimned, “wm s scent. 
i forthe priest this morning. I know it was some- 
‘thing about you, so I overheard what they were 
ying. They talked a long time; [don’t remem- 
ner all they said; but your ma told him that she 
nied you to bea nun; that she going to 
nd you back to school in a week or two, and that 
she wanted you kept there; and he promised her 
ithfully that he would do as she said. Better 
‘die a thousand times,” said Lucy, solemnly, and 
' she was gone. 
|“ And so she intends to force me,” said Regina 
‘to herself, “Tsuspeeted as much; y read it in 
i her very eyes; but I cannot go vk to the con- 
i vent—no, not even to school. No, I will leave 
j home, complete my editeation, then teach in some 
seminary, pay for it, and support myself. Twill see 
the good minster of our town, confide in him, and 
ask his advice; no doubt he is acquainted with 
Tmany prince , and can direct me to the right 
jone. Ttisa hard task L have before me, T know 
| but the harder the work the more glorious the vi 
tory; then, too, Lam going right, God will ta 
care of me. He took care of dacob—or Daniel 
when cast into the lion’s den—of the three children 
! when east into the fiery furnace, and he will take 
care of me, too.” 

The last night came that Regina was to spend 
under the paternal roof. Slowly, mekmeholy, she 
wandered over the beautiful grounds, and through 
each room of the splendid mansion; sadly she bade 
adien to all she had so long and so much loved; 
then went up stairs to take a last look—a farewell 
kiss from little Chiud. Tow beautiful she thought, 
he looked, as he lay there in his lide bed, with whe 
pretty curls falling so gracefully over the noble 
brow, and the red cheeks making the blue eyes 
look so very bright and beautiful, and the litte 
tongue pratting awa) For some time 
she tulked to him—sat and watched him long after 

ves In: sleep—kissed him good 
yj; then went to her rovm, 
and and wept bitterly. 

Soon the carriage came. Neo 
were taken down; sofdy Reg! 
front stairs, unlocked the door 
earriage, aud it drove 























































































lessly the trunks 
1 descended the 
, Stepped into the 
pidly away. 








“ Regina is very late coming to breakfast,” said 






“The bell has been rung several times; shall I 
go up and tell her?” asked the maid. 
“Yes,” was the answer,” 











‘ing on, wad ju trying to win and trifle with | 
| the affections of others?” 








Lucy went, and soon returned with the astonish- 



































in 
neither had she been there than night. 


na’s room. She examined her bureau and ward- 
robe; both were empty. \ 

trunks too were gone. Then seeing a letter Jying 
on the table, she seized it, tore it open, and rend: 















news that Miss Rena was not in her room, uf 


Mrs. Edmunds arose hastily ‘and went to Regi. 


She looked around; hor 





“My Dearest MotHer:—I am very, ve 


sorry that my conscicuce compels me to disobey | nore than one erson. 
one to whom I owe so much, and love so dearly. Pp 


It is with the deepest grief that [leave you; but 
duty commands, and I must go. Forgive me, I 
ray you, and if possible I will try and atone for 
itin future. Do not fecl uneasy. I shall be well 
taken care of, and will return when of age. Good- 
bye. May Seva bless ane protect you all. 

‘ours with the greatest affection. 

: a Recixa Epuunps.” 
“Gono!” she exclaimed, and again was that 
beauriful face made terrible with anger. “The de- 
ceitful creature, how she has foiled me! Oh! if L 
could only get her there once; but may be it is not 
yet too late. Yes, I will tr And she quickly 
penned a note, went down stairs, gave it to a ser- 
yunt, and commanded him to take it immediately 
to Father Benedi 

The priest arrived in the evening. 

“She has gone,” said Mrs. Edmunds. 

“Ts it possible be 

“Yes, but we must have her back.” 

“Very well; but where has she gonc—where 
shall we find her?” 

“That's what I wish to ascertain.” 

“ But have you no clue?” 

“Without doubt she has gone to some scmina- 





“Yes, yes.” 
“ind out where sho is, got her to a convent, 
bring me word, and a thousand shall bo your re- 
ward.” 
“ Danghter, it shall be done.” And the priest 
bowed and was gone. 
Chaptzr LL 
“In spite of rocks or tempest's roar— 
In spite of fulsc lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breust the sea." 
T was late in the evening when Regina arrived 
at the seminal Her journey had been long, 
and she was very tired, and much depressed m 
spirits. Had she not fled from home? Had she 
not left father, mother and dear little brother? 
Was she not going among strangers, and under 
very cimbarrassing circumstances, too? But she 
was greatly comforted hy the kiud manner in 
which she was met by Doctor Wilson aud his 
good lady; and when she remembered that it was 
for the sake of an edneation and her religion that 
she had left all and was there. 
“Miss Edmunds, young Iadies;” and Regina 
was scrutinized trom head to foot by a hundred 
eyes. She was very pretty, dignified, graceful, 
and nicely dressed; so they found no fault, only 
that she looked very proud; but when she courte- 
sied so gracefully, and smiled so sweetly, all such 
thoughts were dispelled, and they all liked her at 
once. n when she was Classed, and every les- 
son so diligently stadicd, so thoroughly under- 
stool, so perfectly ited, and all school and 
house rules were so faithfully observed and obey- 
ed, she at once won the respect and admiration of 
the whole school; but when they became ac- 
quainted, and found out her many amiable and 
excellent qualities, she had their love as well as 
their respect and admiration. Indecd, she soon 
became a universal favorite, and was regarded a 
prodigy of energy, diligence and talents, and by 
Doctor Wilson as an honor to his school. 
Regina was delighted with her school, studies, 
teachers and schoolates; but one thing troubled 
her; she had found two inveterate enemies in her 
two room-mates—Emma Stevenson and Bertha 
Mitchell. enson was a proud, haughty 
girl—considered herself a great genius, and wished 
every one else to do the same; while Bertha 
Mitchell thought herself a great beauty, and, 
though not quite so haughty as the other, yet she 
had deceit and conceit cnough to make up for any 
other deficiency, Strange to say, these girls were 
intimate friends; th win Regina a great rival, 
and they hated her from the first, and did every- 
thing in their power to make her unhappy. 
- “LT would not put up with it,” said_her friend, 
Ina Clifford. “I would so to Mrs. Wilson and 
have my room changed; it’s too bad the way they 
treat you.” 
__ “No, no,” said Regina, “I despise complain- 
ing.” 
“ Let me ask Mrs. Wilson, then.” 
“No, indeed; you are very kind, dear Ina, but 
Ican stand it this session, and the next I shall 


room with you.” 
“Did you see that man?” asked Ina, with a 






























































tion, when all will be gone, and her capture will 
that she never 
“y 


Saturday evenings with her schoolmates in the 
city, and that she docs not return until cisht or 
nine in the evening, and then accompanied by not 


and this be the case, would it not be the very time 


for se 


very probable that I shall have to wait until vaca- 
tion. 


as soon as possible.” 


the seminary, but Ina 
such a thing. 
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hen be an easy task.” 


“ But have you observed closely? Are you sure 








@ never seen her,” was the reply. 
rery probable that she often spends 





“Wel 





1, it is 





Now if you can find ont, 





cizing her 
“Yes, it would; I will see about it; but think it 


“ Well, do as you think best, only get her away 





Vacation came. Regina did intend staying at 
lifford would not hear of 





“You shall go home with me,” she said; “you 
need not say a word,” she continued, “I will take 
no excuse; you must go.” 
It was hard for Regina to keep back the tears 
when she saw Ina in her new home, and so be- 
loved by father, mother, brothers and sisters; and 
when she thousht ot’ her faroif home, where she 
dare not go—of her father once so noble, kind and 
truc—of her cold, proud, beautiful mother, and 
her darling little brother. But couscience whi: 
pered, “you are doing right; put your trust in 
Providence, and hope your father will yet reform; 
you will get safely home—you will yet be happy.” 
“Rena,” exclaimed Ina, in the highest glee, 
“we have just received an invitation to a country 
wedding,” 
“ And will you go?” r 
“Oh, yes indeed! I wouldn’t miss it for ‘any- 
thing; then, too, I have known the bride for a long 
time, and she is such an excellent girl, I wouldu’t 
slight ber invitation on any account. We will 
have fine times, too. Were you ever at a real 
country wedding?” 
“ No, I believe not?” 
“Then you haye no idea what fine times they 
have. Wo have such beautiful moonlight nights 
now; it’s about two miles from here. Heury is 
going to take us, and we shall have a very de- 
lightful ride, as well as a delightful party.” 
“Come, Rena, the carriage is ready,” said Ina 
the next evening. “ Oh, how sweet, how beautiful 
you look! Give me a kiss and then come.” 
Gracefully Regina bent her head, granted the 
request, and then they hurried down to the car- 
riage, and soon arrived at the country mansion.” 
“Do you know the bridegroom?” asked one in 
the dressing-room. “ What kind of a person is 
he? Is he well off? Is he good-looking?” 
“On! very good-looking, very well off, mighty 
good-hearted, always laughing, and a great Chiis- 
tian, if one may judge by his singing, prayiug, 
regular attendance at church, and religious duties. 
He is one of the happiest persons I ever saw; in- 
deed, he has but two great faults; oue is meddling 
with other people’s business, the other telling 
everything he knows.” 
“Oh! that’s dreadful.” 
: # But he don’t do it for any harm; he just can’t 
help it. 
“ And he is quite a gallant, is he not?” 
“Oh! yes; he goncrally takes at least two where 
ever he goes.” 
“ Girls, do stop talking,” said good Aunt Sallie; 
“it’s most cight, and you wou’t sce them murricd 
if you don’t hurry.” 
The girls immediately hushed, made all necessa- 
iy arrangements, and burried down into the par- 
lor. 
Eight o’clock came, and Miss Hays and Mr. 
son, accompanied by their respective maids 
wins, Walked into the parlor; the ceremony 
was performed, and the minister proceeded to offer 
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was a happy meeting, as there always is between 
loving and warm-hearted schoolgirls, and loved 
and respected school-texchers, aud then the duties 
ts?” of school commen 
pleasant to Reyina tha 
she roomed with ber darling Ina, and was free | 
from the continual presence and torment of her, 
two inveterate enemies. 
Bertha Mitchell were still at school, and still bitter 
enemies, but their influence was slight, and she 


‘This session was more ; 
nthe other had been, for 





Emma Stevenson and j 





was now out of their power, and their dislike did 
not trouble her in the least. 

“Miss Epmunps:—If you would hear an im- 
portant message from your mother, come immedi- 
ately to No. 208 Fourth Street. I would come to 
you, but am very sick. The bearer will show you 
the way. In haste. Yours, 

Mrs. L. H. Norton.” 
Regina read the note, and then calmly turning 
to the hearer, replied: 

“Tell Mrs. Norton she will please write.” 

“ But she is very ill.” 

“ She can send it, then.” 

“ But it is a great secret, and can be told to none 


but you.” 
“Then I will wait until her recovery,” said Re- 


gina, and thus one stratagem was foiled. 








“ Girls, girls!” exclaimed Ina Clifford, running 
down in the yard one morning before school, “ do 
you know who is to be our queen?” 
“Who? who?” asked all the girls, while Emma 
and Bertha listened in breathless attention, Each 
in her vanity had imagined,—“ I shall surely be 
selected.” 
“Well, you know,” commenced Ina, “that we 
all wanted the most beautiful, graceful, dignified, 
amiable, talented, and exemplary girl in school, 
and that the teacher and Doctor Wilson were to 
decide the case.” 
“Yes, yes.” 

“On! Ina, tell us; don’t keep us waiting,” ex- 
claimed two or three, impatiently. “ We have our 
opinion, but we would rather know at once with- 
out guessing.” 
“Regina Edmunds,” triumphantly exclaimed 
Ina. “ Won’t she look like a queen sare enough, 
so beautiful, so majestic, and such a genius?” 
Emma and Bertha’s countenance fell in a mo- 
ment, und both were very much disappointed and 
indignant. 
“A genius indeed!” exclaimed Bertha; “true, 
she has very good lessons, but she would be a big 
dunce if she didn’t, when she is forever at her 





“And as to her beauty, paint would help any 
one wonderfully,” said Emma. 
“Does she puint? Did you ever sce her?” asked 
one of the girls in astonishment. 
Emma’s face colored, and she answered,—“ No, 
I never saw her, but I know she does.” 

“Thave, then,” said Bertha. 

It was a falschood, but she did not blush, for it 
was not the first one she has ever told. 

“Phsaw!” said Ina, “you are only jealous; 
one knows that Regina does as much as any 











jescaped her. 






“ Cortamly,” reyied Ina, “J have heard that it 
will be the’ prize picture, and should like very 
much to sec it;” and together, with their arms 
around each other, the two proceeded to the ap- 
pointed room. rs 
Reina went to the place where she kept the pic- 
ture, opened the door, and was going to show it to 
Ina, when a ery of surprise, grict’ and indignation 
Inn ran to her side and found tho 
picture was covered with black paint. 

“On! who could have done this? Who could 

have ruined my beautiful picture?” aimed 
Regina, and she wept bitterly over the once dear 
treasure. 
“ Dear, dear Rena, I am so sorry;” and Ina put 
her arms around her neck, leaned her head upon 
her bosom, kissed her tenderly, and with her own 
handkerchief wiped the tears from her eyes. 

© Can nothing be done?” asked 1na, after Renio’s 
first burst of grief was over. % 
“No, nothing; it is hopelessly rnined, and it 
took so much time, and was so difficult.” 

“Was it purposcly done, do you think?” 

“Te could not have been an accident, and it must 
have been done by some once in the class; but who 
could have been so mean and cruel?” 

“Who has the next prettiest picture to you?” 
“Florence Willard; but xhe never did it.” 
“No, no; but you have two bitter, unprincipled 
enemies in that class; and, Rena, as sure as you 
live they did it.” 

“J cammot bear to accuse any one,” replied Re- 
ina. “Oh! what lave I ever done to them that I 
should be treated in this manner? Last session 
my composition, was taken, and now my picture is 















ruined. 
“ Nothing, darling; it is only envy, but never 


mind; sin will out, and we shall yet find the author 
of this disgraceful act.” Y 
“Oh! Rena, what do you think?” exclaimed 
Ina, two or three weeks afterwards, “ Emma and 
Bertha are to be publicly expelled.” 

“What for?” exclaimed Regina. 

“ For spoiling your picture.” 

“Twill see Doctor Wilson and plead for them. 
Only think, Ina, what a disgrace—what a dreadful 
disgrace! Is must not be;” and hastily she left 
the rvom and repaired to the stu 

She saw Doctor Wilson, and plexd for their par- 
don; but he was stern and immovable. 

“ Twill have none such about me,” he replied, 
In vain she told him how newr school was out— 
what a disgrace it would be to them, and what a 
stain it would bring upon their families, 

“To carry out that principle justice could never 
be done,” said Doctor Wilson, 

Then she prayed that it :night be privately done; 
but he answere 
“Slyly, secretly it was done, but frankly, pub- 
liely it shall be punished. 

Morning came. All the teachers and scholars 
were assembled in the great hall, aud with a firm 
step and grave face Doctor Wilson Ked in and 
took his seat. There was an awful silence for a 
minute or two; and then, in deep, solemn tones, 
Doctor Wilson told of the disgraceful act commit- 
ted by two of his pupils; then told how carmestly 




















girls in school, and beats us all in everything 
3 and as to her painting, it don’t bear tell- 





ing.” 

e Thank you, Miss Ina; you are very polite. I 
used to like you wntil t darling of yours came; 
but since you have been going with her you have 
become as hateful as she is.” 

Ina courtesied very significantly, and then was 

off to find Rena; not to tell her what the girls had 
beeu saying, but that she had been elected queen, 
and to pay her allegiance. 
“Doctor Wilson is always partial,” commenced 
Bertha. “Regina Edmunds does not deserve it 
any more than some others, ouly Doctor Wilson 
likes her the best.” 

“Oh, yes, she docs,” quickly answered another ; 
“she ex in everything.” 





















aprayer. Mr. Morrison made but one mistake. 
During the prayer the minister happened to reach 
out his hands, and he, thinking he wanted the fee, 
hurriedly placed i¢ in his hands, The minister 
opened his cyes in astonishment, and, on secing 
the money, q ye 1 amen, and the company 
scarcely concealed their merriment, Then suc- 
ceeded congratulations, and pleasant, lively con- 
tion; then a splendid guod old-fashioned 
supper; then music, dancing, and playing; then 
three _o’clock quickly came, and all separated for 
the night. 
“Oh! dear, I am afraid I have got the rheuma- 
tism,” exclaimed Henry, as they were going 
home. 

“Well, I know a cure,” said Ina; “just go on 
some one’s back to see a ghost.” 
“ And how will that cure me?” 
“Don’t you remember the anecdote about the 
man who had been a cripple for ever so many 

? How he went on sume one’s back to see a 

















start. 
“No, where?” 
“There at the farther end of the grove behind 
the arhor.” 
Who was it?” 
“Tdow't know; he i 
the first time [ have scen him either.” 
“ Oh! Lreckon it was ouly one of the servants.”” 
“No, indeed, he was Dehind the arbor, and 
‘hing us. T have seen (his sane person at 
church and on the street, and once he followed us 
nearly all the way home. He is such a strange- 
looking man, too, and always watches as so close- 
ly. I wonder who he can be, or what he can 
want!” 
“ Let ws go to the house,” said Regina, the air is 
cool, and it ix getting late.” 


astranger; and it is not 




















The session drew near to a close, and all were to 
write for a prize. Regina wrote, and all expected 
her to win; but when the time came her composi- 
tion was no where to be found, and Einma Steven- 
son won the prize. 














Tet us (urn for_a few minutes to Elm Grove. 
Again we behold Mrs, Edmunds and Father Ben- 
edict in earnest convervation: 
“Thave found her,” he said, with triumph. 
“But have you not gor her there?” asked Mrs. 
Edmunds, eagerly. 
«No, the pear is not yet ripe.” 
“Why nor?” 
“She is too well guarded. She never goes out 
only to church, and then she companied by 








years? 
ghost—how the man got frightened, and threw 
him down, and how he got all the rheumatism 
seared out of him?” 

“Oh, yes, [do now; but [ never intend to imi- 
tate any onc—no, not even Washington.” 

“Why, Henry?” i 

“No, [don’t; [read something the other day 
that has put me out of all notion of imitating any 








hear it, then.” 

“as about a boy who had often heard about 
Washington and the cherry tree—of his truthfw- 
ness and frankness on that occasion, and of his 
father’s pre wad kind caresses; und he deter- 
mined to try the experiment. So, picking up a 
hatchet, he marched out into his father’s orchard, 
and ruined two or three of his fin 
}down coolly (o await the old man’s coming, Py 
fently his father caime, and dim got up with a very 
important air, went up fo him, and confessed, ex- 
pecting tears, benedictions and Kind car 
instead of this the old man caught up a hickory, | 
and gave him, as Jim says, ‘an all firing honing.’ 
Jim was no Washington.’ 
s good for him,” laughed Ina. 
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« And Tain glad of it,” 3 
outlet ” said Re 









weived; Many parties they at- 





ndonany nice quiet evenings they spent together, | ny 
and then together they returned to school. There | hy 
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the whole school; so I intend waiting until vaca- 





t trees, then sat | immediately. 
asker Mrs. 
; but} ed, bat even then 
TE shy 
town,” she replied. 
*s the house,” exclaimed Henry. most painful 
dt Toa. ¥ last; she tore it opew with the gre 
ic, as they alighted | and read: 

: her joy, but greater still the snare she had escap-, 
s suon passed delightfully away;led. °°” e x 


nt rides and walks they took; | Regina. 


“Come, Bertha, let’s go,” said Emma, ¢ 
tuously; “ fam sick and tired of hearing Miss 
munds’ excellences;” and together they flirted 
away. “ Bertha,” said Emma, as soon as they 
were out of hearing, “we can’t help Regina’s 
knowing all her lessons; we can’t help her being 
thought beautiful, a genius, and so on; and we 
ear help her being an universal favorite. Now 
she is going to play and sing at the examination; 
then, too, she las a very beautiful picture that is 
to be exhibited, and will do her great credit as an 
artist; and, to cap the climax, she is guing to be 
erowned queen. Now we can’t help her shining 
at the examination; we can’t help her being queen, 




















and playing and singing splendidly; but [tell you 

what we can do.” 

“What?” was the eager question. 

“We can spoil her picture,” suid Emma, in a 
» 


low tone. “ Are you willing 
“Oh, yes, indeed! But his all we can do? 
Will she not write a composition?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Emma; “and 






“Well, when shall we fix the picture, and how 
shall it be done?” 





then we will get it, and while it is still wet, Gl it 
with turpentine and black paint; but there’s the 
bell, and we must ¢o.” 
“A dispatch,” said Mrs, Wilson, to Regina. 
“ Regina took it with a trembling hand, opened { 
and read it, and ber face turned toa deathly pale- | ® 
ness, 
“What is it?” asked Mrs, Wilson. a 
She handed the dispatch to her, and she read: hi 
i 





“You will go on this evening, will you not?” 
Wilson, 
“ Regina was ve 





much frightened and distress- 
he did not allow impulse to 





even if she did, it wouldn’t do to destroy a second.” | 
ins 
the curtains dropped, while the roum rang with 


patient at his former ba « 
on a bold measure. So, finding out Reginn’s room, 


after all were ‘ : 
oftly up to the seminary, stole into the house and 


went up to her room, 


she was sound asleep, and very ds 


Miss Edmunds had plead for their pardon; then 
gaye them a severe leetu: few words of advice 
and then their doom was pronomecd. Bertha 
ninted, and was taken from (he room, while Em 
na took up lier books, and marched out with the 
greatest audacity. 
The examination came and p: 
to all, but especially to Regina. 
ning arrived, and again the large hall was crowded 
with teachers, pupils and spectators, The 
cises commenced first by music; then compos 
were read; then music again; and suddenly a 
merry May party appeared on the stage, then the 
crowning of a queen was proposed; then a queen 
was elected, and the curtains dropped. Again the 
curtains were raised, and the stage was beantifally 
trimmed, the queen’s saloon splendidly furnished, 
and a magnificent throne erected. Presently a 
herald announced the coming of the queen; and 
in a few minutes she came forth, magnificently 
dressed, greeted by the grandest music, and follow 
ed by a long and splendid tra 
“Pow beautiful! how majestic! how like a 
queen! how becoming the royal robes!” involun- 
tarily exclaimed all. 
In'a few minntes the queenly head was bent to 
reecive the crown, and then gracefally she pro- 
ceeded to her throne, took her seat, received the 
persons presented to her with the greatest case, 
and addressed a few graceful and appropriate 
words to all, as they knelt and paid their alle- 
giance, 
The admiration of the spectators inereased more 
and more, and strangers asked, “ Who is. this 
splendid, this magnificent girl?” And the answer 
was, “ Regina Edinunds—the pride and star of the 
1” 
Another composition was read, a few more songs 
played and sung, then all was ended by a beautiful 
umental piece, performed by the queen; thea 











sed with credi¢ 
he concert eve: 












































“ After it is completed it will he set away to dry; | @Pplause. i a 


The priest, urged on hy Mrs. Edmunds, and im- 
T success, now determined 





sleep he took a carriage, drove 





Te was a lovely moonlight 
ute in che room, aud 
ntiful. He 
tile asleep; 








< bat one ine 





ieht: there we 








fted her gently, thinking to take her w 


“ Claude is very ill—not expected to live. Come: hut no sooner had he touched her than she sprang 
V. A. Epuenps.” | ap and demanded, tirmly— 


“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
“Silence,” he said; “ £ will not harm you.” 
“ Bue if Lam not silent, what then?” 
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“Tshull first telegraph fo the minister of our er 
“Te may he only a snare.” - ga, 
The dispateh was sent, and Regina wai 
siety for the reply. It came 
£ ust cagernes 
Perfectly well.” “Great indeed was 

















wh 
“Come, Ina, you must sce my picture,” said, he 
“Tt is two weeks since I finished it, and , the 
aust now be perfectly dry. I think it is very | Ma 
eautitnl, and I Jove it as a tricnd.” 














red in the, gled 
‘everything he pla 
rapidly away. He took her to the appointed house, 
locked her up ina room, removed the gag aud the 
Dlindfold, and then told her why she 


“Te will be at your peril,” was the stem reply, 
The gic) commenced alow! shriek; but no x 





was the attempt made thin she was seized, 
weed, blindfolded and hw Tout. She strug: 
Pyiolently, and tried tv scream; but in spite of 
ed her in the carriage and drove 










there— 


and Regina (as 






en lo! if was the wrong one 
afterwards found out,) was fur cway, spendin: 
vacation with a school-master in the country, 
ny Jong rides and walks they took in the cool 

SEE PAGE 26. 
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“QUAKER Qu1DpITIxS: or, Friendsin Council;” a 
Colloguy. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. Itis 
snid that the sect of Quakers is diminishing, both in 
numbers and in the strictness of their observance of 
the rules of discipline—from what cause itis not known. 
—probably from the apparent lifelessness of their de- 
votiong, and more probably from the disinclination of 




















nothical style of their dress, but they are not progres- 
sive. The above work is in the form of a poetic dia- 
logue, endeavoring to show the changes among that 
class, and their causes. Those who are interested will 
find it an interesting book. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
KINDNESS. 
QUANIMITY liberally implies an equal mind, 
and in a more extended and general sense de- 
notes an evenness of temper, or 2 mind not casily 
exalted or depressed by passing events, however 
extraordinary they may be. Itis one of the most 
desirable virtues that man can possess, both on 
account of the pleasures derived from it by its 
Possessor and the noble mastery it secures over 
the ill-tempered with whom he may have to deal. 
Though numerous instances are furnished us by 
ancient aud modern history of its existence in 
great and magnanimous sonls, still the almost 
universal absence of this praixe-worthy principle, 
1o any commendable degree, renders it the more 
exalted and conspicuous in the comparatively iso- 
lated cases alluded to. 


‘The want of it is everywhere evident to the per- | si 
eepiion of the most casual and superficial observer 
of imman nature throughout our whole terraque- | to 


queous globe, wherever human life has its ¢: 


tence. tis seen in the petulant child, the impa- | ve 


tient mother, the disturbed father, the vexed wife. 
and the sour husband; in the disappointed lover, 
student, and aspirant to fame, wealth, and _ poli 

eal distinction. It is plainly visi 





countervail. 


Many, many a victory in the great battle of life i 
is lost by the loss of that blessed. equanimity which 
all should possess, but which is a Stranger to so | mind, a ver: 


many. 





MOSES A. DOW, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 









the younger portion to adopt the costume and the oth T significant subject is imperceptible t 
er useless peculiarities of the cet. We admire their] WhO, either from inability or careles 
quict mode of living, and the simplicity and the eeo-| Pete nin D a 





Many a weary, lacerated, burdened heart has 
been broken by the irrevocable word of anger; 
for, although conviction of its heartieasness may | p 
directly follow the sin, it is often, alas! too often 
too late to heal the wounded spirit, though loving | we reckon without our host. 


when unjustly imprisoned hy his blinded conntry- 
men he refuse to escape, though it appears evident 
that had he chosen he could have done so; for his 
friend Crito had bribed the gaoler, and the way 
was clear before him, But no, he chose to show 
the ungrateful Greeks that even this could not dis- 
turb his equanimity. He took the cup of hemlock 
which was handed him as calnily as one would re- 
ceive a glass of wine or water, and with much 
composure he drank its contents and expired. 
It is superfluous to add that such cases are very 
rare; but were this trait more prevalent among 
mankind generally, what opposite and peantiful 
scenes should we witness in the great family of the 
earth. 

Kindness costs nothing, and_yet who can name 
the earthly wealth that will afford more real hap- 
piness than the practice of it? Ah! did we more 
perfectly realize the scathing effect of angry words 
upon the sensitive, tender heart of many a fellow- 
creature, it would tend to seal our mouths, and to 
crush back the hot_and angry tide of words ere 
they were spoken. If we would, when angry, but 
a few minutes for reflection, in almost every 
we should refrain from wounding a sensitive 
spirit by giving vent to our feclings; for reficction 
is a powerful sedative, and a perfect cure for all 
uch cases of abnormal excitement. EB. a. B. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TRIFLES. 


TE importance attached to this apparently in- 
many, 
» fail to 
ered in its 
literal meaning, it would, in many instances, oc- 
casion vastly different results than which now oc- 
cur, from its utter neglect. [f we search the pages 
ot history for centuries past, and note many of the 
mighty events as they occurred, will we not, upon 
careful examination, find them springing from 
trifling causes which at first seemed utterly insig- 
nificant. 
It was by a trifling accident that Isaac Newton 
was first impressed with the idea that the earth 
had an attractive power. As he sat beneath an 
apple tree and saw an apple drop from its stem to 
the ground, his inventive mind grasped at the first 
opportunity to display to the world its magnitude; 
having thus formed the idea he acted upon it, and 
at last succeeded in fully establishing the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, which has been productive of 
much good to mankind. Others, probably, had 
seen the same thing, but, from the utter insigni 
cance of the thing itself, deemed it beneath their 
notice, 
Tt was but a trifling accident that first started 
the wheel of Christianity in the world. Luther, 
in his search through the convent for knowledge, 
accidentally found a copy of the Christian Bible. 
From a spirit of inquiry he read it, and, being so 
deeply impressed with its profound reasonings, he 
made it his study, which ended in his open denun- 
ciation of Romanism, and the final establishment 
of the Christian Religion. 
It was but 0 trifling incident that aroused the 
ambition of Napoleon; and so we might go on 
enumerating scores of cases where miyhty issucs 
have been the result of a careful consideration of 
what at first seemed mere trifles. 
How important, then, that trifles should be well 
onsidered. Trifling incidents, trifling thoughts 
and trifling acts may grow into trains of thought 
and lines of habit that may col nd determine 
the results of a whole life. “As with individuals so 
with nations, which are bat individual agprega- 
tions. Trifling incidents or suggestions may oc- 
cor in legis Or in executive management, 
which, in themselves, seem senre worthy of no- 
tice, but, like little secds, they grow and grow, 
often fanned and watered by designing men, until 
zreat movements arc on fuot which shake the na- 
tions, and dangerous precedents are established 
causing oceans of ink and millious of the national 
wealth to flow to quell the agitation and retrace 
the first false step. Norman Z. Rows. 




































Written for the Waverley Magazine, 

THE NEGATIVE. 
Is the Eleetive Franchise one of Woman's Rights? 
N° friend, this is not one of her rights. This 


\ appears from the fact that the clective fran- 
chise is not indigenous to her 





ature. She her- 
cif instinctively feels its unnaturalness and repudi- 
ates it. In evidence that this is so, let ws cite you 
their disinclination to vote on any occasion, 
even when earnestly solicited, and it is manifestly 
ry proper for them todo so. Voting seems to 
{be alien to them. Even in matters which wholly 
> | pertain to themselves they are much more inclined 
- | to get along by freely speaking their minds, though 














al dis i ’ Visible in all our va-) at the risk of a little confusion. 
rious intercourse with mankind, and forms a very 


large stone in the foundation of social and public | ed. 
evils of every description. A hasty word, the off | bur: 
spring of an uneven temper, frequently ix produc- | er 
tive of more misery than a volume of kindness ¢an | wi 


Who does not know that woman is more dispos- 

by nature to be a receiver rather than a dis- 
‘sor of opinions and inflaences—to accept rath- 
than make proposals? We, in our manhood, 
ith owr natures, may think that woman is very 
similar in her feelings, tustes and desires, to us; 
put we have poorly studied her womanly nature if 


Y differcnt clementary being in her. 
lence, if we infer, because it would sccm to us, 


= 


we have not discovered a very different turn of 


This trait, this characteristic, this element is not 
in her nattue, docs not belong to her humanity, 
thank God; and it is vain for any one, or number 
of us, to scek fo implant it there. Woman’s de- 
velopment will, by nature and necessity, be in the 
direction of her elementary being. Her growth, 
prosperity and happiness depend on giving free 
Scope to these clements, in letting them Spring 
forth in their natural order, and in cherishing an 
fostering them when so developing themselves. 
Of course we admit, most freely, that women 
have an interest in the affairs of government, es- 
pecially when these affairs have a direct bearing 
upon themselves; but they are wanting the cle- 
ment in their nature that would prompt them to 
express their interest by the use of the elective 
franchise. 

Now this element being minus in her nature, we 
can’t evoke it into being, if we would, by the pre- 
sentation of any numher of rights that might in- 
share in her if this clement did exist. 

He, then, builds without foundation and upon 
the sand, who thinks to do favor or honor to wo- 
man by multiplying rights upon her contrary to 
or above her nature. C. WELLINGTON. 





Original. 
HOME AGAIN. 


FIQME  nenin, home again, 
‘Seated in my easy chair, 
With the window open wide, 
Breathing the pure mountain air. 
Adicu, thou noisy city, 
With thy fushion and thy strife, 
While 1 enjoy fora season 
‘The sweets of country life. 





Here the grass is very green, 
And the flowers wondrous fair, 
And the birds do sing so sweetly, 
And the people have no care. 
O! 1 dearly love the city 
When winter-time doth come, 
But through the dreamy summer 
Give me my country home, 


Where I can chase the butterflies 
And ramble at my will, 
Forgetting all the weary care 
Which did my bosom fill. 
Howe again, home again, 
For home *tavill ever be, 
The place where my early days 
Were spent in childish’ glee. 
Ina Crayton. 





Original. 


KINDNESS REWARDED, 


BY GEORGE B. GORDON. 


EORGE MARTIN, at the carly age of two-and- 
twenty, obtained a captaincy in the Guards; 
and, being liberally supplied by his friends, who 
were of the first respectability, was enabled to ap- 
pear, in every respect, as a man of fashion. Yet, 
gifted as he was, by nature and fortune, his affec- 
tions were more humble than_ accorded with the 
proud views of the family. Maria, the daughter 
of an aged veteran, whom misfortune had reduced 
to a state of indigence, was the object of his most 
ardent love, and she returned his honorable and 
distinguished passion with a warmth of uncon- 
taminated innocence, 
The opposition which his father made to his 
union with Maria, though it did not alter his de- 
termination, in some degree restrained him; so 
much so that he forbore to act in open defiance of 
their authority. Ter father’s death, throwing her 
upon him for protection, induced him to sacrifice 
every consideration to preserve the woman he 
adored, and he prevailed upon Maria to accept his 
hand, and introduced her to his family, as he was 
determiued to protect her from injury or insult at 
the hazard of his life and fortune. xasperated 
at his conduct, Mr. Martin instantly forbade him 
the house, and cut him off entirely from any claim 
upon the estate, a8 a punishment deservedly in- 
curred by his disobedience. | 5 
Young and sanguine in his expectations, the pe- 
cuniary loss affected Captain Martin but little; and 
the strength of his love for a woman so undeserv- 
edly despised rather increased than abated. For 
a short time they subsisted in a state of gentecl af- 
fluence upon his pay; but a love of dissipation, 
which he never had the prudence to restrain, and 
an increase of family, involved them in the great- 
est embarrassment; and, as there are numcrous 
temptations and resources in London, Martin was 
not long a novice in the ways of the world. The 
gaming tables were repeatedly visited; nor was he 
aroused from his delusion until he found himself 
the dupe of villainy. He returned, pillaged and. 
involved, to his family. 
His father would not advance a shilling to save 
him from perpetual imprisonment, and his chil- 
dren wanted the necessaries of life. To one gen- 
tleman he owed two thousand pounds; he was im- 
portunate in his demands for payment, and Mar- 
tin could not raise a twentieth of the sum. 
“Will you,” cried he, almost distracted, “ dear- 
est Maria, go to Mr. Downing? Inexorable as he 
is, he will surely be moved at the sight of such 
virtue in distress! Take our. beautiful little inno- 
cents—they will plead to the heart! Excellent girl! 
forgive the request dictated by necessity.” 
Maria paused a moment; tears filled her eyes, 





























7 : * pe ‘ | The le er feelings was hard, but affec- 

judging from our feclings, that she would desire | The struggle of her feelings was hard, b 

amd feel a8 though it was her right, a part of tho| tion for her husband overcame the timidity of her 
romptings of her nature, to exercise the elective | Nature; and, throwing her arms around him, she 

franchise, let me very gently say to you, my friend, | cried, 


“Have I not been the causo of all your suffer- 


raising her kindly, assured her that, though he 
wonld never forgive the least appearance of impo- 
sition, he was so well convinced of her sincerity 
he would do all in his power to save Captain Mar- 
tin and her, 

He was as good as his word. The bond was 
cancelled, the children isco, at his expense, in 
reputable schools, and an annaal stipend was 
settled on Martin, until he could, by ecouomy, re- 
tricve his affairs. A few years rendered his gen- 
ecrosity to the captain useless; he fell in @ desper- 
ate engagement, and Mrs.-Martin, never recover- 
ing the shock of his death, followed him to the 
grave in a few months. Still extending his be- 
nevolence tothe orphan children, he placed How- 
ard in the army; and, finding Jennie daily acquir- 
ing fresh beauties, his heart expanded to her with 
a warmth of sentiment he scarcely ever felt be- 
fore. Attached to him by gratitude, the artless 
caresses of Jennic augmented his pussion, and he 
determined, in defiance of the world’s censure, to 
make her his wife. Jennie had searcely ever seen 
any other man in her life; certainly she had never 
loved none so well; and, considering little the na- 
ture of the engagement, or the desparity of their 
years, consented, without the smallest reluctance, 
as the most effectual method of ensuring his per- 
petual protection for herself and brother, whose 
return now was hourly anticipated from a foreign. 
expedition, when the ceremony was expected to 
take place immediately. The wished-for period ar- 
rived. Howard rushed into the arms of an affec- 
tionate sister; a kind benefactor he brought with 
him—a youth, introduced to their notice as one 
who, at the risk of his own life, had been the pre- 
server of his in an enterprise of danger. 


The modest and pensive looks of the young 
stranger spoke strangely in his favor; and, upon 
being questioned by Mr, Downin: respecting his 
name and family, he replied, with an air of dis- 
trust and humility, 

se Excuse me, sir, on a subject that gives me the 
Most poignant griet. I know but one parent; she 
fell the victim of parental cruelty and base seduc- 
tion; yet her virtues were such as reflect shame on 
her persecutors; and I live to lament her misfor- 
tunes and revenge her wrongs.” 

As his fine countenance was agitated by con- 
tending passions, Jennie surveyed him with mixed 
surprise and admiration; and, for the first time, 
wished her destined husband otherwise than what 
he really was. Mr. Downing watched her with 
looks of mistrust, and trembled for his own suc- 
cess, when, contrasted as he now was, with youth 
and beauty. 

Howard, finding he had done wrong in intro- 
ducing a stranger, apologized with the most re- 
spectful timidity; and, as Mr. Downing could do 
no less than give him a courteous reception, a 
short timo removed all appearance of restraint. 
Howard expressed the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment at the proposed arrangement; yet it was un- 
mixed with dissatisfaction; and Jennie sighed as 
her lips moved in confirmation of the intelligence. 

The young stranger gazed attentively at the 
whole party, and again relapsed into a state of de- 
jection. In a few days everything was prepared 
for the nuptials; and, as the hour approached, the 
heart of Jennie sunk with reluctance. A heavy 
gloom sat on the brow of Howard, and a tear fell 
upon the hand of his sister, as he raised it to his 
lips to congratulate her on her approaching hap- 
piness. On the morning appointed for the cere- 
inony the stranger was no where to be found; but 
in the dressing-room was the following note ad- 
dressed to Howard Martin: 


“Dear Howarp :—An unhappy passion, which 
not even the utmost exertion of my reason can re- 
strain, has occasioned me to act in this mysterious 
manner. The partiality which your friendship 
has procured me for your lovely sister, may, in 
time, be productive of fatal consequences; and, as 
I dare not attempt to injure the benefactor of one 
Tso much esteem, I must tear myself from an oh- 
ject so attractive as Jennie. To hear of her wel- 
‘fare is all the consolation I dare hope for; and my 
most fervent prayers shall be offered up for her 
happiness. GeEorGE LE Roy.” 


Howard instantly put this note into his patron’s 
hand, and watched his eyes with the most cager 
attention. Mr. Downing read it with visible agi- 
tation; his hands shook, and tears filled his oyes. 
“Teli ine candidly, Howard,” cried he, “do you 
imagine Jennie has a partiality for the youth? Re- 
member, I question you upon your honor.” 

Howard tremblingly replied, “I dare not de- 
ceive you, sir—I suspect she has,” 

Mr. Downing struck his forehead in doubt and 
uneasiness. 

“T see wy error,” said he; “and am deservedly 
punished; but, suffer what T may, I will act in an 
honorable manner. I swore to be the friend of 
your mother and children, and L will prove m, self 
80; not by binding an innocent lovely girl in 
bonds of misery, but, by making two worthy 
hearts happy, deserve happiness myself. You, 
Howard, I suppose, know where your friend is to 
be found. Recall him; and, if I find, upon inves- 
tigation. that he is worthy of my Jennie, she shall 
be his.” 3 
Penetrated with joy, Howard blessed his bene- 
factor with undissembied sincerity, and instantly 
wrote to George, who had joined his company, to 
return, as the leave of absence granted them was 
not expired, acquainting him with the whole trans- 
action. George returned immediately, and, after 
ing his compliments, was closeted with Mr. 
ning. When they returned a gleam of heart- 
































































































































words were immediately to succeed the storm of 
passion. The arrow has pierced too deeply; the 



















Leap year marks off its periods of special pre-| ings? Has not your fatal attachment to me re-| felt picasure shone, on all ny features ; and pre- 
rogative to woman every fourth annual revolution ; ‘luced you to this? and shall I refuse to save you, senting, him rosennis, ne ever fallarte tas 
hitter sting cannot be removed, and the remorse-| of the earth. Woman is, by common consent, in-| if in my power, from a noisome dungeon Oh Heaven, mye tion Br deaaniie’ poole 
ful culprit sees the victim of his thoughtlessness vited, in these years, free of all hindrance, to| let me go immediately, my dear George! ward ae a Ault ticcived tho coe. Gentian 
sink without having the power to uudo his fearful | choose, if she will, in a case more interesting and| As a great deal depends on a first appearance, others Ubleatocven at thia advanced ane, to be- 
work. important than ull others of earth to her, viz,, in| Maria habited her children in the most attractive, bene be od d the follies of my youth George is 
How truthfully has the inspired writer said that | the election of a partner for life. Now this even! yet simple attire, and hastened with them to the | call to rp Saris his mother decoived And aban: 
“He that is slow to anger is better than the|seoms not to be indigenous to her nature. Do! ho of Mr. Downing. She was admitted im- Hid an TORE lee ives, wulfeeed pangs of the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that| they, as a whole, at all step forth in the exercise | mediately, and had every reason to fear, from the lees ce erat hild shall now be reward. 
tuketh a city.” Socrates, a Grecian philosopher | of ihix right, which is most courteonsly, gallantly, | sternness of his features, a rejection of her peti- eats ae owes Lauk hin mothers aid dende 
Who lived about four hundred years before Christ, | freely, fully accorded to them? Not at’all. tion, Knecling with uplified hands, and suppli- oh te lee he cOUsteAHIGd. tomo asi HGabend 
furnishes os with a noble exaniple of the practice | It is only here and there one, and she more mas- cating, sho implored his compassion; while she i hall no Set tarily, the love of an affectionate 
of this sublime and conmendabte virtne, in a long | culine than feminine in her nature, a regular Am-| was supported on one side by a graceful boy, PA oI HTMT alii yearly % 
life of trials and vexations to which many a mod-|azoniau, Joan of Are kind of woman, such as! whose eyes wero raised with the most expressive ml ati Meg of conscions virtue sparkled in 
ern philosopher would have early succumbed. He|Madams A, B, C, of ranting notoriety and their | earnestness to the furrowed face of Mr. Downing, Ph he exw Na eMiLtee Rect cronna GAL 
‘was calm and dispassionate under tho severest | motley compeers, that mortamorphoses herself into | ns his arm fondly eneixeled the neck of his moth- | his eyes int ciuts witha piicenalsbemedicion: 
trinls, both public and domestic; le quietly bore | a semi-female bean, and doffs her hat or bonnet to! er; and a lovely little girl abont six years old hid Sac ane MT han P 3 
the insults and malice of a virago wife, who|a gentleman, or some human male biped, saying, | her face with her hand, and wept in sympathy. aN aed “vane this ‘blasted memcat for 
seemed to be notorious for her ill temper. And |‘ Sir, Lum dying for you, will you have me?” Mr. Downing was inconccivably affected; and, ould I exchangs 
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of another, could produce? No! no! happiness is 
to be found only in dispensing it to others; and I 
now feel that, however passion or prejudice may 
delude us, the benefits we confer on others arc re- 
flected tenfold on ourselves by the blessings of a 
peaceful conscience.” 3 . 7 
A short time after George’s union with Jennio 
Mr. Donwning waited on her grandfather, and, 
after informing him of every event, prevailed on 
him to see the children of his unfortunate son. 
Affection operating as powerfully as pride, induced 
him to comply; and their engaging manners soon 
so effectually removed every unfavorable impres- 
sion, that, at his death, they became sole posses- 
sors of his immense fortune. 





Original. 
MY NATIVE ISLE. 


, itis true; I could not be 
‘So glad and blest a child 
On any other spot than this, 
‘My sea-surrounded isle. 
The winds may breathe on other lands, 
And birdlings build in other trees, 
And flowers bloom on other soil, 
And bloom as fuir as these. 
And other homes may be as bright, 
‘And other friends as near; 
But, oh! they have not my home’s light, 
They are not half so dear. 


One look at her old craggy hills, 
‘Whose every bush and tree 

Are teeming with rich memories 
Of childhood’s happy glee, 

Are sure to send me ronming 
Among them glad and free, 

Searching for old familiar paths 
With firat love ardency. 

Yes, thou art fair. and even 
One of thy witching traits 

Engages me all hopelessly 

ithout its many mates. 


Long sloping hille, and sleeping lake, 
Aud flowers, and waving tree— 

The song of birds, the low south wind, 
And moonlight on the sea, 

The household names, the heartblight glow, 

‘he circle round the fire, 

The childish trast, the early vow, 

And memories thrilling lyre! 


ificati led on the misery | write. Mike was a favorite of all the squad, and 
hat a peliieh grabfication; fonn an especial onc of mine; for he was cyer ready and 
willing to hel 
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a fellow, cither physically or pe- 


euniarily, and I was then under obligations to 


him, 
Thad got within a short distance of the cabin 
when the light from his window revealed to me 
the forms of two men, pecring cautiously into the 
apartment. With caution [I advanced a little near- 
er, and was enabled to recognize them as the two 
Spaniards, who had so Jong been absent from the 
camp; and, by their movemonts, I judged they 
were bent upon some mischief, 

Quickly I glided back. and informed half a dozen 
of my friends of the fact, who happencd to be then 
at my cabin, playing cards with my messmate. In 
a& moment they were armed and ready to follow 
me, and we hastened to Mike’s cabin. We im- 
agined, ere we neared it, that we could hear the 
sound as of a senftle going on within, and, draw- 
ing our revolvers, hastened forward with all speed. 
But, in cocking his weapon, one of the men acci- 
dentally discharged one of the barrels, and thus 
ve the alarm to the robbers,—for such we had. 
etermined the Spaniards to be, and we had the 
Mortification of seeing two figures emerge from 
the cabin, run up the hill, and disappear among 
tho trees. 
Half a dozen pistol shots followed them, and 
without entering the cabin we hastened up the 
aclivity. Luckily there were no bushes to hinder 
the pursuit, and the trees were so far distant from 
each other, and so young, that there was no oppor- 
tunity for the robbers to hide. 
We could not see a rod ahead of us on account 
of the darkness; and as we heard no noise to indi- 
cate their whereabouts, we were about to give up 
the pursuit, when a vivid flash of lightning lit up 
the whole heavens and carth, and, lingering a mo- 
ment, enabled us to see, some distance ahead, the 
two robbers flying swiftly towards the opposite 
slope of the hill. In an instant we were after 
them. 
The chase was now an exciting one, and, by the 
occasional flashes of lightning, we were enabled 
to see the direction which the robbers were taking, 
which they changed as often as they were discov- 
ered. Neither party seemed to gain, and they 


muscles of his face swelled; his dark eye glowed 
with a new fire; and his whole person expanded 
and beautified itself by the power of inward emo- 
tion. I have often noticed this interesting phe- 


nomenon; and haye come to the conclusion —if 


man, or woman either, wishes to realize the fall 
in 


power of persona] beauty, it must be by cheris i 
noble hopes and purposes — by having somethin, 
to live for, which is worthy of humanity — an 
which, by expanding the cupacitics of the soul, 
gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
contains it.” 

Good and true sentiments! Noble emotions, la- 
dies, will do more to make you truly beautiful 
than all the cosmetics in the world. And a life of 
such elevated action, instead of wearing out beauty, 
increases it. 


stress WILD FLoweErs.—The wild flower is 
the earliest thing of beauty which every child that 
treads a green ficld or wanders along a green Jane 
takes to itself. It loves the flowers, as it were, by 
instinct; and this love is the best and surest por- 
tal to the memory. Cultivate it, and you will find 
how quickly the young will learn and remeber, 
uot the names merely of their favorites, but much 
of their botanilal history, provided only that these 
things are taught, not as a schoolroom task, full 
of long names and technicalities, but as the pleas- 
ant out-door lesson, in which the affections are en- 
gaged as well as the intellect. Thus muy be laid 
in the young mind a Jove for the natural sciences, 
which will never forsake it, and which may in af- 
ter years prove a solace and resource amid the 
cares of lite’s battle, or, perchance, a real service 
in that battle itself. Nay, more—the time is com- 
ing fast when no man or woman will be consider- 
ed properly educated who is ignoront of the lead- 
ing facts, at least, of the natural sciences and 
when the knowledge and study of these natural 
revelations from God will rank second only to 
knowledge of the higher revelation He has given 


Original. 
LIFE JS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


H1! life is what we make it, Lenore, 
Depends on how we take it, Lenore; 
And though it seems 
‘A troubled dream, 
*Twill be just what we make it, Lenore. 


What if the sky is clouded, my dear, 
And Hope’s fair ray is shrouded, my dear, 
In folds of night, 
‘And each delight 
Is even with phantoms crowded, my dear. 


It will do no good to fret, Lenore, 
‘The sun will rise aud set, Lenore, 
‘The world spit round 
Its wondrous bound 
Thesame as ever. And yet, Lenore, 


‘There is very much of joy, my love, 
In the midst of lite’s alloy, my love; 
But oh! I ween 
‘We often gleam, 
Only the things which annoy, my love. 


And we're very apt to nurse, Lenore, 
Our troubles, which makes them worse, Lenore, 
‘We groan and sigh, 
And ong to die, 
And our lite becomes a curse, Lenore, 


If life is what we make it, my dear, 
And we must soon forsake it, my dear, 
We'll make it bright, 
Full of delight. 
That is the way we'll take it, my dear. 


‘We'll drain the chalice of life. Lenore, 
Aud if it be bitter and rife, Lenore, 
With cares aud iears, 
With griefs and tears, 
And sips of wearying strife, Lenore, 


There yet will be a measure, my love, 
Of purest joy and pleasure, my love. 
So we'll be gay, 








_ Dut care away, 

And life will then be a treasure, m) [ove es us of Himself. 
trees +++ PeRsonAL INrLUENCE.—Blessed ia 
; ence of one trac, loving human soul on another 
Subjects for thought. Not calculable by algebra, not deducible by logic, 
by <p> PE but mysterious, effectual, mighty as the hidden 
TnOb OF OPO CLBUENCE, AND PERSECUTION. — | oyocess by which the sown seod is quickened, and 


bursts forth into tall stem and glowing-tasseled 





might have escaped, but that an idea occurred to 
me; and, with one of my companions, I hastencd 





O! love of this and thought of that! 
ragrant vine-draped cottage wild! 

Q! brook, flower, tree, trust, vow, and lyre, 

Ye form a thousand stranded wire 


To bind me to my native isle. 
ANNIE CAMPBELL, 








Original. 
A SKETCH OF THE MINES, 
BY HAL HARPER 


AMON G the many who wero attacked with the 
“ California fever” was your humble servant, 
render. I was completely carried away with—not 


altogether the thoughts of making a fortune ina 
venture and excitement inci- 


day, but with the at 
dent to a miner’s life; and, heeding not the advice 
of friends, I embarked for the El Dorado, and ar- 


tived safely at San Francisco, after a tedious pas- 
sage. I immediately joineda squad who were now 


to proceed to extensive mines, about fifty miles 
from the city, who were mostly young men from 
the New England States; and, with the exception 


to put it into execution. 
Bidding the others to surround the Spaniards, 
on three sides, so as to drive them in a bee-hive 
down the hill, and my companion to follow me, I 
ran directly down the opposite slope, and, reach- 
ing the foot, ran along until about even with the 
pursued—so I judged by the sound of their foot- 
steps—when, giving a slight whistle to the pur- 


A mob of over-zealous California Christians re- 
cently tore down a Chinese Temple at San Francis- 
co, smashed its wooden divinities, and threatened 
violence to their worshippers. We certainly have 
no sympathy with Chinese superstition; but even 
the paganism of semi-barbarians is less disgusting 
than the intolerence of the Christian iconoclasts. 
If they wished to bring the poor idolators “out of 
darkness into light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God,” they exhibited a lamentable ignorance 


flower. Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-fill- 
ed eyes cannot disern them; pass athwart us in 
thin vapor, and cannot make themselves felt, 
But sometimes they are made flesh; they breathe 
upon us with warm breath, they touch us with 
soft, responsive hands, they look at us with sad 
sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing toues; 
they are clothed in a living human soul, with all 
its conflicts, its faith, and its love. Then their 





suers above, I prepared, with my com anion, to 
capture the Spaniards as they descended. 
The plan was carricd out as I desired, and was 


presence is a passion, and we are drawn after them 
With gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to 
flame, 


of the means by which such good works are ac- 
complished. Acts of lawless violence are not like- 
ly to give tho heathen a very exalted idea of the 
ereed of those who perpetrate them — especially — 





successful; and I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the robbers running towards me. Luckily, the 
lightning for the Inst few moments had ceased, un- 
til just as the Spaniards cleared the hill, when a 
broad flash discovered them to usere they saw us : 
and the next moment they hoth Jay upon the 
ground, cach with the cold muzzle of a revolver 
Pressed against his forehead, and his arms tightly 
Pinioned to his side! 

T halloed to our friends above, and in a moment 
they were with us; with thelr wrists tightly bound 
behind their backs, we proceeded with our prison- 





of two Spaniards, all were my countrymen, and a 


jolly good-natured and generous set of fellows they 
were. 


I doubt if there were many who went to Cali- 


fornia in ’49 who resisted the Many temptations 


held out to them to try their fortune at dice or 


cards. I will own that I did win and lose consid- 
erable sums at the gaming-table, staring the eight 
years I was there; and, cre I went, I had never 
secn the inside of a gambling saloon. 

The two Spaniards were the first who introduced 
this vice into our squad, and they were the most 
expert gamblers—that is, with their favorite game, 
Monte—I ever witnessed. 


Our claims did not yield very well, and we were 


becoming dissatisfied, when Mike Herne, a gener- 
ous, noble-hearted Irishman, who joined us subse- 
quently to our arrival at the mines, had the good 
Juck to strike upon a vein of the pure mineral, and 
therefrom he obtained dust to the value of five 
thousand dollars and upwards. Evenafter he had 
taken this amount from his claim he was offered, 
by many of the squad, as much more for it; and 
he was continually beset by the Spaniards to try 
his hand at the game of Monte with them, and 
stake the claim against treble its worth, for they 
weil knew who would be the winners; but Herne 
would listen to neither, and continued to work his 
claim for the precious ore. 

Herne collected quito a fortune in process of 
time, which he had the firmness of mind to keep, 
and not trust to fickle dame Fortune his hard: 


ers back to Herne’s cabin. 
We were surprised that Mike did not make his 


appearance, for we made noise enough to haye 
awaked the seven sleepers; and, with a fearful 
foreboding at heart, two or three of us entered the 
cabin, and there asight met our gaze which caused 
our blood to run cold in our veins. 

Lying in the centro of the floor, a dark pool of 
blood around his head, his eyes closed in death, 
and his throat cut from car to ear, and dark blood 
flowing copiously from the wound, was the body 
of our friend and fellow-laborer, the kind-hearted 
Mike Herne! 

For a few moments we gazed in silent horror up- 
the corpse; then I went forward and discovered a 
knife buried to the very haftin the breast of the 
unfortunate man, on drawing which I recognized 
it as one I had often observed stuck in the belt of 
one of the murderers. 

When we had somewhat recovered from our hor- 
ror, our companions, who had waited with the 
prisoners, entered; and hardly could we restrain 
ourselves from tearing the murderers to pieces up- 
on the spot. 

Finally, seeing that poor Herno was past all 
hopes of recovery, we closed the cabin and turned 
towards the camp; and, haying secured the mur- 
derers, the news of the murder was communicated 
to all our friends, and it was unanimonsly decided 
to lynch the villains on the morrow, without judge 


or jury. A 
At the morning’s light two ropes, with slip- 





earned gold at the gaming-table, although ho was 
constantly tempted by the Spaniards to do so. 

The latter were not, by any means, favorites 
with us; but, as they had committed no misde- 
meanor by which we might eject them from the 
squid, we could not reasonably do so. Of lato 
their actions had been rather suspicious. At times 
they would Ieave the camp and not return for a 
day or two, and cach time they carried some of 
their articles with them, until, at last, when one of 
our squad entered their cabin one day, he found it 
almost empty, save a rough table and one or two 
old stools, and such articles as they could not have 
conveniently taken-“away, and they gone again up- 
on one of their mysterious errands, 

It was agreed that we should watch them close- 
ly on their return, fearing that they were up to 
some mischief. But a week passed, and we heard 
and saw nothing of the Spaniards. We wondered 
much at their absence, for they had never been 
away heretofore so long. But we came to the 
conclusion that they would probably return in a 
day or two; or, if not, we cared not much. 

Mike Herne’s cabin was the outermost one of 
the camp, situated at the base of a wooded hill, 
and about a dozen rods from mine, and was the 
only habitation of the camp vecupicd by a solitary 
companion,—he being the last comer had not yet 
found a compunion to oreupy his cabin with him, 
as was the custom with us. 

It was a dark cloudy nicht that I started for 
Mike’s cabin, as he had asked me to call over in 
the evening and write him a letter to his wife, who 
resided in Massachusotts, as he knew not how to 





nooses at the end, were secured to a large bough 
ofan oak, and, despite their shricks and prayers, 
the wretches were executed! 

Poor Herne was interred, and subsequently I 


which was the incentive to 





double its intensity. 
And this is but a single instance of the insecur- 


ity of life in California! 








Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
HOPE. 


HEN man from Eden roamed forlorn 
A wanderer o’er the sod, 


‘An Outcast from his God, 
An ange] met him by the way, 


‘All glorious bright and fair 
‘And ploced 2 geni within his breast, th 
‘And still the gift is there. 


Oft, when the heart is sad in tears, bh 
Bowed duwn with many a grief, 
Love, sweetly to the heaving breast, 


out to be a curse ated of a blessing. Young aaa Matte ee had To Balas oat 
: z 5 women, remember this, and instead of sounding | #dmonition and sets a bad example, builds wit! 
contorted Tere cueing do the mudere man, the purse of your lovers, and examining the cut { one hand and pull’s down with the other. 
the robbers had not time to take, into money, and | Of their pote looks bo, Sete habits and their 
despatched it, with the dreadful news somewhat | hearts. Mark if they have a trade, and can de-| have aday 
softened—as much as possible under the circum-| Pend upon themselves—sce that they have minds | You have a day 
tances, to his family; for we feared to say that he | Which will lead them to look above a buttertly ex- | to repent in. 
died a natural death, leat the full account of the | istence. aa 
murder got into the papers, and should it be rend | 80ft, delicate hand, the splendid form and fine ap- 
by the wife her anguish would be revived with | pearance of the young gentlemen. Let not these 
0 foolish considerations engross your thoughts. 


of mind over body, in creating the highest kind of 
beauty, was never better shown than by Professor 


Upham, in the following: 


the captain move to an elevated position above the | a: 
wheel; aud it was interesting to see how quickly 
All bathed in tears that dreadful morn, and completely the inward thought or 
ters the outward man. He gave a quick glance to | about to commenc 
every part of the ship. 
multitude coming on the shi 
he American Ambassador to England, who, if the 
captain may be s: r 
in his own official person a nation’s right and | in, 
jonor. He saw the husbands and wives, the mo-| su: 
thers and children, entrusted to his care; and his | te 
slender form, as he gave the orders for departure, | conse 


when the perpetrators justify their acts on Felige | kos ee Ir has been beautifully and reverently 
ious grounds. - . ¥ said by Henry Ward Beecher, that the excess of 
Liberty of conscience is guarantied by the con-| piossoms on fhe fruit tree is 2 manifestation of the 
stitution and the Jaws to every human being within large way in which God dispenses his blessings. 
our Porders, and if the Chinaman chooses (0 adore | 1¢ this be true of the blossoms that falls, in what 
a hideous, pig-eyed Josh, he bas a perfect right to sufficiently large sense shall we interpret the zood- 
perform his ridiculous acts of homage, and none | poss which preserves the blossoms, and perfects 
buta fanatic ox a ruffian would molest him. Make/ me fruit, until nature seems abont to defeat her 
a Christian of him if possible, but let his conver- ‘own purpose in breaking dowa the tree with its 
sion be a labor of love. The founder of Christian- weight? What shall we call this excess? Or to 
ity demolished no heathen temples. He overthrew what shall we compare the lavish kindness that 
the tables of the money-changers, because they | ioads our vines with fruit which cannot be gather- 
had desecrated His Father’s House and made it @| o¢ for the quantity, but must rot in the sun? Yet 
den of thieves; but he converted the Gentiles by | this ig the difference between the soil and climate 
mighty argument, by persuasion, by precept, bY | of California and the Eastern States. ‘The bles 
the influence of his example, not by making sens¢- som which shrivels or falls from very excess in 
Jess war on gods of brass and stone. He render- Eastern orchards, here expands {nto ‘the perfect 
ed to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, invaded fruit, and goes to waste upon the soil 
no man’s rights, and fulfilled the law. It would be o Be i 
well if the idol-smashers of California, and pug- 
nacious Christians everywhere, would remember 
and lay to heart the fact that He of whom they 
profess to be tho followers discouraged persecu- 
tion, deprecated violence, was tolerent of érror, re- 
spected authority, and was charitabie to all men. 








++++++++ FAREWELL. — Sociates observed that 
the Greek word, interpreted to fare well, was, in 
the Athenian language, represented by another 
word meaning fo eat; and that the well was added 
to denote that we should eat such food as would 
disorder neither mind or body, and such as would 
not be difficult to be procured; so that he applied - 
fare well to those who fared temporately. 


steeee++ “WHEN your mind and heart are in 
such a state that praying is pushing a prayer 
through like driving a wedge into a Tog, do you 
call it religion? It is as when your child, red-faced 
and choking with passion, is held up by the ser- 
vant to kiss you. He comes because he is pushed; 
and do you call that love?” 


sssssees Tig best way of combatting terrors 
with which superstition has darkened facurity is 
to appeal from the unknown to the knuwn, from 


imaginary torment to real enjoyment, from the 
beauty 





steeeeee To Youre Women.—Trust not to un- 
certain riches, but prepare yourselves for every 
emergeucy in life. an to work, and not be de- 
pendent on servants to make your bread; sweep 
your floors and darn your own stockings. Above 
all, do not csteem too lightly those honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and their aged 
parents by the work of their own hands, while you 
caress and receive into your company those lazy, 
idle popinjays who never lift their finger to help 
themselves as Jong as they cau get funds sutticicnt 
to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look 
at this subject as we do; and when you are old 
enough to become wives, you will prefer the hon- 


ost mechanic, with not a cent to commence life, to | im 
the fashionable loafer, with a capital of ten thou-| frightfuluess and stench of toplict, to the 


sand dollars. Whenever we hear remarked, “Such | of a tulip and the fragrance of a rose. 
a young lady married a fortune,” we always trem- ae, , 7 
treseees He that gives good advice builds with 


ble for her future prosperity. i 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents turn} one hand; he that gives good counsel and ex- 
ample, builds with both; but he that gives good 








ssr+++++ Por off repentance till to-morrow, and 
more to repent of, and a day less 


tteeeees APPrLatsz is the spur of noble minds, 
the end and aim of weak ones. 


ss++::+« WERY few persons have sense enough 


Talk not of the beautiful white skin and 


sssee++ How 10 be Beavtirut—The power | © despise the praise of a fool. 
$e ec ote 


serseees PREMATURE INTERMENTS,—The Paris 
Constitutional states that the cases of premature in- 
termeut, prevented by fortuitous circumstances, 
mount, in France, since 1838, to nincty-four. Of 
those, thirty-five awoke of’ themselves from their 
lethargy at the moment the funeral ceremony was 
thirteen recovered in conse- 
cast his eyo over the | quence of the affectionate care of their families; 
autong whom was | seven in consequence of the sudden fall of the cof. 
fius in which they were enclosed; nine owed their 
id with eqnal truth to embody recovery to wounds inflicted hy the needle in sew- 
4 their winding-sheet; five to the sensation of 
ffocation they experienced in their coffins; nine- 
en to their interment having been delayed in 
uence of doubts having been entertained of 


cath. 





“‘ As we were about to start,” he says, “I saw 


jurposc al- 

















Doth bring Hore and relief. 
Guo. C. TrrrELL. | set 











emed at once to grow more erect and firm; the} their 
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. hours fied, and Mr. Staunton Jeft, promising to | home to make happy, and your father to reform.” | Fifteen or twenty minutes clapsed, and again thero 
fresh air; many rambles in the green wood. The | call the next evening for Regina to take a ride. 


“ But did you know that we will soon be home- | was music; presently a slight rustling was heard, 
four weeks soon passed delizhtfully away, and} “Oh, I am so happy I don’t know what to do | Jess?” 
they returned to school. This session was the t 


and the twelve reappeared. Regina’s robo was of 
with myself!” exclaimed Rena after he was gone.| “No, indecd; for that house, with all of its |the purest white, handsomely trimmed, and con- 
most pleasant one Regina had ever spent. No|“ Only think, Florence, what a dear, swect uncle | grounds and its splendid furniture, belonged to|trasted beautifully with her dark eyes and hair, 
more compositions were gone, no more pictures | he is; so learned, handsome, dignified and fascin- | your mother, and now belongs to you.” flushed checks, expressive countenance, and splen- 
spoiled, and she enjoyed study, schoolmates and | ating. 


0 Talways liked him; there was always an “Oh! is it indced mine? then it shall never be | did bearing. Ou the third finger of the left hand 
teachers heartily, The session quickly passed, ction about him; and now to think | sold.” 
and again it wa 


flashed a single diamond ring; on the perfect arms 
as vacation. Ina begged earnestly | he is my uncle, Ob, [am so happy!” “Yes, and I have plenty; and you shall have | were handsome bracelets; around the lovely neck 
for Reua to go home with her. fi “ And now,” said Regina to ler uncle the next | everything you want, and go anywhere you please, | was_a diamond necklace; while on the queenly 

“No, indeed, she shall do no such a thing,” ex-| evening as they rode along, “please tell me all] while your uncle has a cent.” head was a diadem, in the centre of which was a 
claimed Florence Willard. .“ Rena promised to} about my own ma.” The ride was long and pleasant; the conversa-| beautiful golden star. Behind her followed the 
spend the vacation with me, and she always does] “ Oh, she w: 5 


d she int on earth,” said Mr. Staun- tion was continued; and, though very interesting | other eleven, all dressed iu white, but without the 
as sho says.” So Rena went with Florence. ton; “ perfectly beautiful, and an angel of good-| to them, yet it is not nec 


sary that we should lis-|diadem and the star, A murmur of admiration 
ness and sweetness. ten longer. When they returned the stars were | ran through the room as, amid strains of the most, 
Chapter TV. “ Alas! why have I never been told of her be-| all out, and the moon high in the heavens. triumphant music, the twelye marched up the long 
“ Toaven has to all allotted, soon or late, fore?” “ Goodnight,” said Uncle Claude. And now, | isle, ascended the stage, and took their seats. The 
Some lucky revolution in their fate.” “Tt was one of your stcp-mother’s plans, I sup-| when he stooped to kiss his beautiful neice, her | music ceased, and Dr. Wilson announced that the 

T was a grand party given to Regina, and never | Posc;, but you have seen her picture, have you | cyes did not flash anger, neither did her cheeks | valedictory would now be read. 

did she appear to greater advantage than on not? es ‘ison with indignation, but she submitted very} The stars came forward; the valedictory was 
that occasion. No matter whether she played,/ |, No, how should 1?) : willingly, and even gave him a hearty one in re-| read, and ended amid the greatest applause, 
sung, promenaded or conversed, she was perfectly There was a miniature and a portrait at your | turn. Then the diplomas were delivered, and audresact 
charming. house. This vacation, so fraught with happiness, was at| made. Again the piano pealed forth solemuly, en- 

“Rena,” whispered Florence, “Mr. Staunton} “But they are not there now—at least, I have | last ended, and Florence and Regina, accompanied | chantingly. Regina played, while around her 
has been watching you for some time, and solicits | ever scen cither one of them.” A by Uncle Claude, returned to school. There was | were grouped the other cleven, and the twelve 
an introduction, It is quite a compliment,” she Suddenly a new thought hed across Regina’s | a joyful meeting between Ina and Regina, aud then | sang a farewell song. The music ecased, and 
continued, “for he is a distinguished senator— | mind, and she exchimed—* Oh, IT know where | Uncle Clande was introduced. Mr. Staunton had | amid tears, sighs, and thunders of applause, their 
yery talented, wealthy, and a great favorite. But they are now, though [ haye never seen them, and | heard Florence say how Regina was beloved by } school days were forever ended. 
he is coming this way; now take care of your {will look just as soon as I go home.” hi hoolmates~how she was admired and es- 

te 


heart.” “Oh! Clarabel, what would you have said to | teemed hy all of her teachers—how high she stood Chapter V.—The dear old Home.” 
Regina looked, and beheld a fincelooking, digni-| this?” murmured Mr. Staunton. “To think that] in Dr. Wilson’s estimation, and that she was the | ()N) on rolled the cars; and, as Regina neared 
fied gentleman crossing the room. She looked | Your only child should have been ignorant eveu of! star of the school, and a prodigy of diligence and her home, her mind was filled only with bright, 
again, and there was something strangely attrac- | Your very name, and that she had never heard of | talents; but the love and admiration with which | beautiful hopes, and she felt only extreme delight. 
tive about him, with his expansive brow, large |2 mother whose memory should have been so | he saw her greeted, and De. Wi 





FROM PAGE 23, 

















































































son’s high culo- Mer dear uncle was with her; she would soon be 
dark eyes, well shaped mouth, expressive Counte- | loved, so cherished. Ah! child, you can never | gies, surpassed all he had ever heard or expected. |#t home; she would again sce dear little Claude; 


nance, and with his dark hair and whiskers so | know what you lost when you lost her.” «Aud this is the girl,” exclaimed Mr. Staunton, | She would sec her father; she would make his 
strangely mingled with gray. I know it, I know it,” replied Regina. | that that step-mother would have made anun!|home happy; she would reform him; and she 
“My friend, Miss Edmunds, Mr. Staunton.” Mr. Staunton did not go on, as Regina expected, | But, thank God, I have found her—I enn protect should again sec that cold, proud, beautiful moth- 
Mr. Staunton bowed, and ‘immediately com-| neither did he notice that she was waiting impa- ro? er; she had tried to wrong her, it was true, but 
menced avery interesting conversation. He heard | tiently for him to proceed; he stopped suddenly,| Uncle Claude staid a week, paid Regina’s bills, | WAS it not all for dear little Claude? 
her play and’ sing, They promenaded, and Jong | “ad seemed lost in thought, ve her a beautiful watch set with diamonds, a), It was night when they arrived, and Rena, near- 
conversed. Indeed, he seemed scarcely conscious | _,““ llow long did she live?” presently asked Re-j splendid chain, a magniticent ring, many hand-| ly crazy with joy, leaped from the carriage, ran up 
that any one clse was present; and when atlast he | gma, some hooks, a purse full of gold, and then bade | the steps, rung the bell; then, not waiting for any- 
did leave her side fora little while, his eyes and} Only four years after her mix her good-bye, telling her to write very often, and | Ope to come, she opened the door and ran in. 
thoughts still seemed hers. All noticed his atten- Did she die of a broken hear {that he would be present at the examination and|_ Mrs. Edmunds was surprised when she beheld 
tion to Regina and whis “Oh, no;” then, understanding her, he contin- | accompany her home. Regina and Mr, Staunton, but greeted them very 
“The scnator is at I ed—“your father was very different then from! Now Benedict. determined on a still bolder | Kindly. Mr. Edmunds was at home sober, and 
Florence exclaimed—* Jus vhat he is wow. He was an cellent 1 measure, sent spies out, and Regina was watched | gave them a hearty welcome. Little Clande’s joy 
you have won the prize. Oh! but wont Mr plendid lawyer, temperate, progressing on all occasions. Some weeks passed, and one | knew no bounds; “all the servants were delighted. 
ton sound well, and wont [have a nice visit to nd ina fair way to become anything he ple . afternoon she was seen to go up the | OM again secing their young mistress, and even her 
Washington?” Je loved Clarabel very dearly, and they lived very | street and enter the house of a friend. [twas nine | Newfoundland was beside himself with joy. At 
“Wush! don’t talk in such a manner,” replied | happily together.” o'clock at night before she returned, and. then at- | this time Regina was but seventeen; lovely, grace- 
Regina in a low tone; “he is intelligence and elu-| “* What changed him, then?” tended only by one person. News was quickly | ful, talented, accomplished, possessing a splendid 
quenee personified.” Phe present Mrs. Edmunds.” taken to the priest; a carriage was stationed in a | Cducation, and a devoted christian. 
Very different had been the excitement at the “ But she does not approve of his course.” dark alley, and, just as they were passing, sudden- | Mo. Edmunds felt proud and even happy when 
seminary since Regina’s departure. Several strat-} “Oh! [know she does not; nevertheless, she | ly the gentleman was felled to the ground and Re- | he looked at his children; little Claude, so_hand- 
agems had heen tried, but all had failed. A week | Was the cause. After Clarabel’s death your fath-) gina scized and hurried to the carriage. She saw | Some, so manly, and yet so lovely; and Revina, so 
or two passed on, and a magnificent carriage as very much distressed—very lonely and | ull around her were closed stores, and that to | 8Weet, dignified, beautiful, and ‘so like Clarabel. 
drove up before the seminary; the driver asked | melancholy; finally left home, and “travelled for | shriek or try to escape would be worse than use-| He looked at them and thought of Clarabcl, and 
for Miss Edmunds, stating that she had been sent | More than a year, hoping amid foreign scenes to | 3 she remembered how the other girl had been | he determined heneeforward to be an_houor in- 
for by Miss Greenwood. forget his sorrow, or at least to becume calm, pa-| gagged and blindfolded, and she swooned away. | Stead of a stain to his family. And Mrs. Edmunds, 
“She is not at home,” was the answer; and, on | tient and resigned, In the meantime he met Vie-| The carriage rolled rapidly along for some time, | When she found that all her plans had been dis- 
being asked when she would be, was told not be- a She was young, beautiful, accom-| then drew up ina dark street before a huge, | Covered, and that all had failed, her anger knew 
fore the commencement of the next session. It was | P! ing, and a great belle. He was | strange looking house, and Revina was taken out, | 20 bounds. “ Have I been foiled after all I have 
another of the priest’s stratagems, and great was | charmed, dazzled, captivated; he took her to his | borne up several flights of stairs and placed on a| one?” she exclaimed, and her eyes flashed, her 
his disappointment when he found that she was | home, and agai bed. checks crimsoned, her lips trembled, and she fell. 
gone, aud he was again foiled. dise on earth—but, ala: . Vie-| “She has not yet recovered,” murmured Bene-| Regina sprang to her side; but already her eyes 
In the meantime Mr. Staunton continued very | toria was no Clarahel, neither did she make his | dict, as he saw that she was still pale, cold, and | Were closed; she felt her pulse—it had ceased; she 
devoted to Regiua. He visited her ve ik |home happy. She hid a violent and uncurbed |insensible. “Wo must leave this place to-night; | Put her hand upon her brow—it was cold; she 
her to ride, and escorted her on alloceasious. Four | temper; she had been a spoiled child, a petted |she must be restored;” and he left the room, | Pressed her hand to her heart—it was still; she 
weeks had’ passed, and he had become well ac- | belle, accustomed to have everything herown way, | locked the door, took ihe key, and hurricd down | Called her, but she answered not. She was dead! 
wainted; and for such a person to know a girl like | and to govern everything around her, and now ala ‘ 
crina was to admire, to appreciate, and to|expected and determined to mule her lu No sooner had the door been locked, and the SS enuter VE. 
love. Lawrence soon got discouraged, then disgusted; | sound of retreating footsteps died away, than Re- CU the Gains crate) 
A few evenings before her departure, unusually | fivally he left home and sought other company. | gina opened her eyes, sprang from the bed, bolted * * * * * 
lovely, Regina sat in the parlor absorbed in read-| Next came the wine-cup, next gambling, and you | the door on the inside, and commenced a hasty ex- “ And she sits and gazes at me, 
ing. i % know the rest.” amination of the room. She went to the window, tie Seep, ail tender ern 
“My pet, my darling,” suddenly exclaimed a Yes, yes, too wel bur the blinds were closed and the windows se- Looking downward from the skies." 
voice, and Mr. Staunton stood before ber. She | she say to all this?” 3 cured. A MONTH had passed since Mrs. Edmund’s 
arose, and before she could recover from her She complained bitterly enough, and tried by ;, “Oh! am T at last caught,” she exclaimed to death, and all noticed a great change in Mr. 
tonishment, he had folded her to his heart and | thre oe and fretting to bring him back, but j herself, “after all Thave ¢ 1? ast) itmunds. ‘The wine cup and gaming table were 
ronscal ins Ihps: to hers, ‘ 5 was deal to her calles 8 ‘ 5) bea nun, when lite scems so bright, so very beau: | forsaken; all his leisure time was spent at home; 
What mean you, sir?” exclaimed Regina, re-| “But, wicle, don’t you think there is yet hope?! tifwl? Oh! darling little brother, Uncle Claude, | the yacant seat at church was again filled; the law 
leasing herself from his hold and drawing herself | You say that I am tle image of my mother, and ‘futher, dear Ina, Florence, shall [never see you] ofice, which had so long been ¢losed, was again 
up proudly, while her eyes flashed and her cheeks | that she was so dear to him; can [not briug him !again? Must [be buried, and yet live? opened; bus ness was dillizently resumed, and Law- 
crimsoucd. back? Can [not do a great deal towards making | Fuher, help!” For a moment her eyes were raised | rence Edmunds was another man. People won- 
“T have the right,” was the reply. him what he was one to heaven—divine assistance was implored, and | dered what had made the change. Some said that 
‘ ; set? “eg i 5 st ets : 4 , : ad ma AUN ZC. 8a 
« And how came you by the right! Yes, [ helieve you can do anything. then she exclaimed—* Yes, [ will escape, or perish | jt was the death of Mrs. Edmunds; some that it 
“ Because you are the sweet image of my sister,| “Thank you, dear uncle; and now please tell | in the attempt!” was to get another wife; and others that it was 
and my own dear neice.” me why you never came to see us—why younever) Again she looked around the room; every corner | caused by t wonderfni daughter of his, And 
“ ButLam not like my mother, neither was her | wrote, and why I never knew that Thad such an} was searched; a little shovel was found, and with | Regina was ¥ happy rladiy did she watch and 
name Staunton,” and she turned to leave the | wicle in existence.” her greatest effort the large nails over one window | encourage the change in her father which had 
room. r “It is another of your step-mother’s plans, [| were pried out, the sash raised, the blinds thrown | heen her earnest pr ver for years; faithfully did 
“Stay, stay,” said Mr. Staunton. “ Excuse me | suppose, for [have been to your house often, but | open, and the free air fanned her brow. She | she euard and instruct her little brother; dill 
if I seemed rude, but you are my sister’s child; I|have never seen you since you were a very little | looked out—she listened—all was still; below was | ly did she improve herself’ in every possible man- 
know it; I knew it from the first, and to-night T| eit! ave written frequently to you, but re-|a yard; farther on a gate, leading to the strect; | jer; and never did a queen reign over_a kingdom 
could no longer keep my sceret.’ : 5 sived No answer, and, until saw you at Miss | but herheart almost sank within her as she no-| with more grace and dignity than did Regina over 
“You are very much mistaken, sir,” and again | Willurd’s, T believed you a nun.” ticed that the window was three stories from the | her household. 
Regina turned to go, “© A nun! What cansed you to think that?” ground; that between was no porch, o thing) « ase read for me,” said Mr. Staunton, as he 
“Stay, stay! Uwill explain—I will prove it to] ‘Lwas informed so by Mrs. Edmuuds.” on which she might jump. Mastily a sheet was his niece a book of exquisite poems, 
you,” said Mr. Staunton. “n the first place let] “Is it possble?” taken from the bed, torn in strips, knotted togeth- took the book, opened it, and the first 
ime tell you that the present Mrs. Edmund’s is not| “Some time ago,” he continued, “I was very ill |er, and fastened to the hed-post. Then she de- he su Was the name “ Clarabel,” traced in 
your mother; that your own mother has been | and not expected to live. [ wrote for you, but in- | seended to the ground, fled to the gate, opened it,| peantifal letters. Suddenly she shue the hook, 
dead for many years, and that she was my sister, | stead of you L received a very kind letter from | and she was out in the street. It was a/ strange ‘ 


; ; . - took a bunch of keys and a candle, and hurried 
Clarabel Staunton. J know your father, 1 know | Mrs. Edmunds, stating that, iu spite of all her re- t to her, but way off in the distance she be-| ont, y 2 
your mother, I know little Claude, who is my | sistance, you had run away, taken the veil, and 


held a large bright lamp, and she determined to] «here are you going?” asked Mr. Staunton. 
namesake; and [knew you when an infant, and | become a nun,” make that her guide, Not far from the house she} «Po find my mother’s picture.” 
recounized you the minute I beheld you.” “ But what could have been her object in telling | had left sho passed a dimly lighted store; she} « Not to-night.” 
“Then why did you not tell me it before?” she | you such a thing?” glanced in, and there stood Benedict; her heart] «Yes yes, 1 must go now—I cannot wait;” and 
asked. “She thought T would die; she knew I had a| beat faster as she hurried by, and a little farther) pastily she left the room and hnrried to the garret. 
“ Because T wished to hecome acquainted first.” | fortune,—o: st she had heard ime say that I} on she came to 2 horse, saddled and bridled, Ina distant corner stood a large, heavy chest; to 
Regina watched him closely all the time he was intended | ving it to you and little Claude, Tim-|  “T must use this horse,” she said; “I hate to| look into it, and to know what it contained had 
: speaking; and, although it very strange news | stand it all now; she wanted to keep you in igno-|do so, but Twill send him back immediately, and | been the wonder of her childhood amd. girlhood ; 
to her, yet there was an earmesiness, a truthfulness | tanee of mie—to make me think that you had gone | jt is absolutely nece 3” and she went up to the | but she had never been allowed to look into it, or 
about him that itseemed wrong to doubt. to the nunnery, and then she wanted me to leave all | horse, untied him, mounted, and gallopped away | even to open the lid. Now her curiosity would 
Y “ Prove it, then,” she said. to her son; that was her object.” just as she saw the priest come out of the store. | soon be gratified. She uulocked the chest, raised 
“ Yere, then, litle skeptic,” and he handed her | “I did indeed run away,” said Regina; “not to |‘She came to the far off lamp at last, and it was 2| the large, heavy lid, and commenced her search, 
a likeness of little Claude, then » letter from her | take a veil, but to pe’a convent.” ‘Then she | well-kuown street; and, drawing her veil closer, | First she took oura great quantity of elegant cloth- 
mother. told him how her mother had tried to force her to | she passed swiftly along, and arrived at the sem-|ing; then a handsome work-box, a portfolio, a 
She took the locket, opened it, and exclaimed— | a nunvery; how she had written to Dr. Wilson; | inary just as the whole school were aroused and | rosewood box filled with letters, then packages di- 
dear little Claude!” then rend the letter; then | how he had accepted her proposition; how she | in the greatest alarm. rected “To Regina,” and at the bottom she saw 
jemped up, while her whole face was radiant with | had run away; how she hat been going to school, | ‘This delightful session, with all of its pleasures | something carefully wrapped up. Quickly she 
joy, and exclaimed— and how very kind Dr. Wilsou had been; “ and | to Regina, soon passed, and the examination came. | took it out, removed the coverings, and beheld a 
“Oh, uncle, dear uncle, forgive me. Iam so|now,” she conchiled, “T have only five more | Regina was the bright, particular star; h beautifnl, magnificently framed portrait. 
glad—so proud of you!” and her arms were thrown | months to go, and then Iam through, and shall | ination was the most perfect; her composition the | “Qh, this must be my beautiful mother!” ¢ 
around his neck, ani her lips pressed to his, “ Oh! | receive my diploma.” best; her pictures the most beautiful, difficult, and | claimed Regina, and she knelt and kissed the love- 
js it indeed tre? can it be possible?” “Brave, noble girl!” exclaimed her uncle; “but | the best executed; her voice the finest; her music | ly picture.“ Sainted mother, no longer shall you 
“Yes, darling, your nucle Claude; you will love | you shall never teach a day.” the most soul-stirting; her dress the most tasteful | lie nexlected and forgotten.” | She paused, starited 
him—you will be his pet, will you not?” “Why not? Te wonld be such a pleasure—such | and becoming; her face the most beautiful and | by a deep sigh, turned around, and there stood her 
“Yes, indeed, dear uncle,” and again she was |a noble employment.” intellectual. Tho three days of the examination | uncle. 
breast. “Te will injur % 


i 
/ your looks, ruin your health, and | were at last over, and the ‘twelve graduates were| “Ts it Ma?” she asked. 
Just then Florence opened the door, and_was | spoil your temper. to receive their diplomas at night after the con-| “It is, Clarabel,” was the reply. 


about to enter, when, secing the state of affairs,| “Oh, my temper wouldn’t be worth much if it! cert. “0 uncle, how could she hare been put away in 
she commenced a hasty retreat. coultlu’t stand troubles and trials.” Again the large hall was crowded with specta-| this manner? But come, let us go down; vou 
“Oh! Florence, come in,” exclaimed Regina; | “ Very true, but you shall never teach. If you|tors; again there were interesting dialogue’s | take the packages, and [Il carry the portrait? 
“he is my uncle?” and Florence was brought in| want employment you can find plenty at home | spoken on the stage; splendid compositions read; |“ Let us put away these clothes first,” said Mx. 
and introduced. just as noble, and more so, than teaching for oth-| splendid music performed; and then a short re- | Staunton, 
Jt was a happy evening to all. Quickly the|ers. There is your little brother to instruct, your | cess was given, and the twelve graduates retired. | “I will replaco the clothes; I will take the por- 
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11,” she replied; “ but what did | 
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trait,” said a voice beside them, and there stood 
Mr. Edmunds. yi 

Mr. Staunton left, and Regina hurricd to her 
room to examine the packages. In the first she 
found a box of costly jewels, aJocket, and a chain; 
in the other her mother’s journal, and along letter 
addressed to herself, She read tho letter with 
streaming eyes, passionately kissed the locket, and 
earnestly prayed for strength and consolation in 
this her great hour of trouble. 

Mr. Edmunds took the portrait, selected one of 
the most beautifully situated rooms in the house, 
had it exquisitely painted, ¢1 utingly furnished, 
and then just where the light fell loviiest the saint- 
ed Clarabel was placed. It was a sacred room, and 
here Mr. Edmunds retired for meditation, comman- 
ion with Clarabel, and for prayer. 

“Tr will never do for Rena to have so many 
cares,” suid Mr, Staunton, on his second visit; 
“hore she has been out of school six months or 
more, and all this time shut up at home. TH just 
tell you what it is, Edmunds, you must get a 
housekeeper, and Rena shall travel.” 

“Oh! uncle, [am very happy as Iam,” said the 
swect voice of Regina. “It would be very pleas- 
ant to travel, but [ cannot think of leaving Claude 
in the the charge of a housekeeper or servant.” 

“You shall not break yourself down for Claude, 
or anyone else,” said her uncle. “ You are much 
too young, lovely and beautiful to be penned up in 
this manner, and I don’t intend to stand it any 
longer.” 

“Why, uncle, how can you talk so when I have 
so little to do, visit so much, have my piano, so 
many pleasant acqnaintances, such a delightful 
home, so many books to read, and reecive so many 
dear, sweet Jetters from Ina, and my other school- 
mates,’ 

“ All this may do for you, but it won’t for me,” 
replied Mr, Staunton; “1 am going to take you 
around, and show the world what a nieco I have 
pot. 

“You are right,” said Mr. Edmunds; “but real- 
ly she has made me so happy, and she always 
seeins so contented and cheerful, that I never 
thought of her being any better situated.” 

“Vil tell you what to do,” suid Mr. Staunton; 

“get your sister to come and superintend while we 
are gone. You could have no objection to leaving 
Claude with her, Rena, for she is un excellent wo- 
man in every sense of the word, aud would take 
just as good care of him us you would.” 
“Oh! yes, that’s the very thing,” exclaimed Mr. 
Edmuuds; “and she is the very person I should 
like above all others. I will write immediatcly, 
and have no doubt but she will come. Wouder 1 
never thought of it before.” 

“That’s it, and now we'll have fine times, won’t 
We, pot?” 

Mrs. Carter came, and all the summer and part 
of the fall did Mr, Staunton and Rena travel and 
visit places of note; and everywhere was Regina a 
great favorite and belle; and, though she had eve- 
ry opportunity, yet by no incaus did she become a 
flirt. 






























Chayter VII. 
“ Heed not the {dle tales you hear, 


“Tis euvy prompts the tongue."” and innocently, and y 
in all she said. Mi: 


HE fall had ended, Regina had returned home, 
and now commenced the gayeties of the win- 

ter, Mi la, Maison was soou to give a very 
grand party, outwardly, to commence the winter 
par inwardly, to make and cultivate the a 
quaintance of a young, but great writer, then in 
town. It was the evening before the party, and 
‘Ella had her thxee friends assembled to council and 
give directions. 

“ Girls,” she asked, “have any of you ever scen 
Wallace St. Alvan?” 

“ Wallace St. Alvan, who is he?” 

“A great author—and oh! he is the handsomest, 
finest looking genteman Lever beheld.” 

“ And where did you see him, pray?” 

“Tn a bookstore, on the street, and at church.” 

“Ys he rich?” asked one of the gir! 

“Thave heard that he is very poor 
would make no difference, for Le is so very hand- 
some, so talented, and stands so high, that one 
would never care about his haying wealth.” 

“fs he a poet, novelist, historian, or scientific 
writer?” 

“Oh! he is a splendid historian, and writes 
works of science, too.” 

“ Aud now give us a description.” 

“ He has the finest kind of a head; light, curly 
hair; high, white brow; handsome blue eyes ; long 
silken lashes; a well shaped nose; a beautiful 
































mrourhy; and is vers tall any seacelul very digs | rand house we will have; what splendid parties 
“Will he be at the party?” We will give; and I—how proud he will be of me, | behold its Ueautital citi 





“Oh, yes indeed,” (and she might have added 
that it was to be given especially for his suke); 
“and now, all Lam afraid of is that he will see 
and be taken by that Regina Edmunds. [never 
could sce anything so pretty, interesting or extra 
about her; and yet you know how she churns, 
captivates and hewitches every one.” 

“What did you invite her for?” asked Flora 
Spencer. 

“Oh, that would never have done, for you know 
how high she stands; then [have offen been invit- 
ed to her house; and then, too, [wanted tht unele 
of hers to come. [ was obliged to invite her, but 
Ldo hope she wont come.” 
























“ Pshaw! Twouldu’t be afraid of her,” said Liz- Stee aetna Malte ahi cd oe 
zie Ste and Juliana Reed, a a he has a very intellectual look,” said My. St. | dead. 
“Aud if any one would prefer her to me, they | “82 next 
\ 


just might take her and go,” said Mora Spence 
“Well, if she docs come, { dun’t intend to give 
her an introduction, if I possibly can help it,” said 
Ella; but L shall be sure to introduce you’ th 
and, in the mean time, [| want yon to do all you 
can for me, and tell ull you can of her.” 
“Yes, yes, we will,” answered all three. 
The evening of the ty cume. Ella decked 
herself with flowers and costly put ona 
splendid dr and looking in the glass, thought; 
herself perfectly heawiful, and felt very 
she should captivate Mr. St. Alvan, ev 
Edmunds did come.“ Low very handsome he is,” 
she thought; “how distinguished, aud then what 
Q pretty name he ha: 
vit, how well that would sound. Dow Iw 
gina would not come; but one good thing—I am 
rich, and he is poor; perhaps that will be quite an 
advantage. Well, Lum going to look my prettivst, 
and do my best, and then if I fail, it wont be my 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZIN 


and she made it herself I deela 


education, pi 
splendidly, has fine conversational powers, and is 
just as industriods and amiable 
Then, too, she puts all her knowledge in pva 
she reads, paints, studies a great deal, 

every ding. at home, takes 2 great deal of exercise, 


ime ev ing? 
time for everything. 


“There is that detestable Regina, 
“how Ido hate her; how muc 
of her, and how very uncon: 
don’t see what in the world there is about her to 
like so much; and as to beauty and amiability, I 
am sure Iam much more beautilul—much more 
worthy of being loved and admired.” 


stead of wailing to be ask 
13 
piano and commenced playing. 


man. 
plied Miss Flora. 


third. “L have known Miss Edinunds a long time, 
and Ie 
an obliging disposition that prompts her to play 
immediately.” 


swered Flora. 


and egotistic. Strange, too;” an 
and told quite a history—how d 
munds had been; how unpleasantly he 
mother had jived together; how high-tempered 
Mrs. Edmands had been, and how shi 
a fit of passion. All this 


0 
r 
jieve not in cone 
but in con 


if she kne 


she. 


wr; Dnt that | Said that she uses paint and powder ¥ 
uy »} ingly.” 


uncle, and Mi: 
ship.’ Rena stopped, sni 
duced her nice! dlow qu 
as she thought of the ¢ 

pered, “how beauuttd [look to-night; he | their s 


ity wh 1 
nown. 


will corta' u XI 
senator's bride, and such a rich ouc too, What a Spain, then to France, ms 


ive by the wnpa 





'Y are 

Atier leaving Mis 
went to Mi 
turned on Re: 


the many around ber.” 
“Oh! yes, she ix a great flirt.” Four wee 
“1 should like to have an introduction,” said pleasantly 
Mr. St. Alvan, and he left her, und went to Miss i 
I eila. 
munds ?” he 


“but let me warn you to tak 
heart, for she is 


; Mrs. St. Alvan, Ella St. Al-| he did not leave her side during the rest of the | 


Re-| evening. They couve 
the party brok 


shows his taste,” suid the jealous Flora. “And 





fault, that’s certain.” 


wo might as well bave saved our trouble,” thought 








“Tow beautiful, graceful, majestic and magnifi- 
cent!” exclaimed many, as Re; 
on the arm of her hand. 
asky-bluc velv 
did form, hung in heavy fol 
gracefnl train; on the fair ne 
Phire necklace; on the Jovely arms were corres 
ponding bracelets; while her durk hair was su- 
perbly arranged, and her face beautiful beyond 

es ption, And now, while Regina is conve 
with Ella, we will walk around the room, and lis- 
ten to a few remarks, 

“ How provoking that Miss Edmunds is,” snid 
a fine looking young gentleman to another, “I 
would have given anything for the honor of her 
company to-night, but she refused me, and several 

s, Just for the suke of going with that old un- 
cle of’ hers.”” 

“Qh, there is Rena Edmunds!’ exclaimed Clara 
Morgan,  “Isu’t she lovely? Don’t she look 
sweet? And just look at her dress; how beauti- 
fully it fits, and how gracefully it falls around her, 
re, she is a real 
tion—can do more, and is the mu 
girl Leversaw. She bas a splendid 
ints beautifully, plays und sings 





meuucle, Ler dress was 











ud fell in a long, 





























As she can be, 








U 3 
iperintends 





loc 





li her own sewing, and yet finds plenty of 


In another part of the room stood Flora Spencer. 
ina,” she thought; 












me 


dre seems. 





Alter awhile Regina asked to play; and, in- 
ed four or five times, as 


nerully the case, she weut immediately to the 





“ How I admire her prompuness,” said a gentle- 
“She is too glad to get the chance to wait,” re- 


“TY beg leave to differ from you,” rejoined a 





assure you it is not a love of display, but 


“Oh! you don’t know her as well as I do,” an- 


“Who is that young lady?” asked Mr. St. Alvan 





Udinunds,” was the reply. 
“ She is very beautiful.” 






2 had di 
she told vy ple 
ct there was a decp meaning 























nage, Who have a very bi 








) AND LITERARYR EPOSITORY. 


ina entered, leaning 


“Staunton, what do you think 


vt, which fitted perfectly the splen- [ 
ii munds, @ yenr later; “St. Alvan has asked for Re- 


glittered a sap- 








do T think? Why, that his family is one 
fi ry handsome—pos- ‘ 
superior mind—is a gentleman in ey-| trust}was in Him, and she was not afraid. 
sense of the word, and that he is every way 
worthy of your ¢ 
“ But [think she might have made a better choice 
when she has so many off 
Mr. Edmunds was very proud of his accom- 
plished daughter, and he could not bear that she 
should marry a poor man. 
tious, and would have her marry wealthy—have a 
magnificent homce—a splendid’ carriage—: 
train of servants—in fact, 
cence and luxury of a pring 
be contented with less fur his beautiful daughter. 
“ What objection can you have to him?” asked | #batement of the storm, joy now took the place 
Mrs. Staunton. 
ever, a8 an acquaintance, but as a 
son-in-law I have a very serious one.” 
nv’s happiness is us dear to me as 
it is to you, and St. Alvan is a person that I 
should be proud to ackuowledge as my nephew,” 
said Mr. Staunton, 
“ But he is poor.” 
“Well, what of that? how rich were you when 
yon marricd Churabel ?” 
Mr. Edmunds was silenced, overcoute, and di- 
rectly replied —“ TI will object no longer.” 
“She could not have made a better choice,” 
said Mr. Staunton. 
“ But I don’t know how I shall do without her,” 
said Mr. Edmunds. 


rst—that he is v4 











He was very ambi-; from the burnin 














answered Mr. Staunton. 
“Rena, Lam going to 
on’t you go?” asked 


Just then Regi 
Europe in three months; we 


“Oh! yes indeed,” she ex 
beamed in every feature of her ex 

“T wonder what will come next? I have 
ceived a letter from dear Ina, and she is 
coming to spend a month with me; then Florence 
is coming to stay two weeks; and now to think [ 
shall go to Europe in the spr 
crazy with joy,” and she fairly danced out of the 


‘laimed, and je 
presstve counte- 











Oh, Lam neurly 


That night her dreams were indeed pleasant; 
hills of France, the 
ic Iand_ of Greece, 
England, Scotland, Spain; Switzerlaud, with her 
sublime scenery ; Fiorence, with her beautiful 
fork ts e, W . 
of Miss Reed, by whose side he was then standing, works oforty-and Romeyz with (hist gral: solu 
“ Mis As the time drew near to go, Regina felt but one 
ce ; r : regret; it was the thought of leaving Wallace, 
Yes, she is quite pretty, but proud, haughty, | But the lust evening came that they were to spend 
; it fled, and the sorrowful parting came. 
Mr. Ed-| That night it was late bet 
her and | eyes in’ sleep, and then they 
¢ isions of dashing waves, s 
cd in }yehite faces floating upon the deep—of great 
les, and everything terrible. 
fs . iL ‘ling of the wind, the groaning of the vessel, 
Reed was one of those ladies | the shrieks of the drowning, and the cries of the 
aigh 1 ywhere she saw Wallace rush- 
1 themselves, and possess a great thirst for admi-| ing to their aid; his hand, too, rescued her froma 


beheld the gree 
of Italy, the 





she commenced, togethe! 
re Regina closed her 
y were only troubled 





slumber: 





antly | yy} 








igh opinion helpless; and eve 















uling virtues, 






vealing vit 








Reed,” and ho left 


“That she is very beautiful.” 
“She would be ii 








ty unspar- 








Flora was alt smiles and f 
iJed sweetly, and intro- 

ly Miss bio i 
guished senator, 













inly be charmed, and then I shail be 





and how magnificently I will d low envious | vrand old chur 
some people will be; how well ts 
T did, but £ wont ever look at them then. Dl be | ings, seminaric: 
haughty sure enough then, "1 
aunusing to see he 
eyes, and wrying so hh 
she known a little of the senator’s past Listory she 
would have saved her trouble for another time and 
another person, Mr, Staunton had loved once; 
the objec 
heart wit 





one will think 








rl tu be 








of his ¢ 
forever buried. 
ible to all, yet he 


votion died, and: with her his 
s very polite, ve- 
aul for uny. 












iss Stevens; &» velore, the couve 











“Will you give me an introduction t 
ed, after a short con 
” she replied, ve 
good ca 















“Oh, certainly,” 








great fli 








Mr. St. Alvan did atl 








d, prom 
Mr. Si 





up it w 








“fers too bad,” said the mortified Ella, “Tt | post. 


OES 7 is my ss 


27 


tho chagrined and indignant Miss Reed and Miss ! some still with despair, while in their midst knelt 


and prayed the white-haired minister, Perfectly 
calm sat Regina; she remembered a time when 





3 


said Mr. Ed-| there was a great storm upon the deep; when a 





hip fullof frightened passengers was tossed. 
i ly about by the furious waves; and when 
One, mighty in power, commanded, “peace be 
still,” and the winds and sea obeyed him. Her 





In the midst of the storm was heard a distant 
booming of a cannon; anxiously the crew watched 
for a while, and thena grand, terrible, and fearful 
sight met their view. It was a ship on fire. Can 
a more sublime scene be witnessed? Egyptian-like 
darkness, flashes of lightning, the beautiful light 
ship, the noise and mad raving 
ver, the groaning of the ves- 








of the wind and y 





long | sel, and the terrible thunder. All night long the 
n all the maynifi- y 
and he could not} the command, “ Watch and pray.” Morning 


storm raged, and for once in their lives all obeyed 


came at last to the troubled crew, and, with tho 





of fear and the agony of suspense. Again tho 
sky was clear and cloudless; again the sun arose. 
inallher majesty; again the troubled waters of 
the sea became calm, and the next evening the 
ship glided beautifully in to shore, 














Chapter VIII. 


“ What shall I do with all the days and hours 

That must be counted ere 1 sce thy face?” 
IHESE were Regina’s thoughts upon her return 
home, and quickly her plans were made. A 
t was made to Ina, then one to Florence, one to 
two other schoolmates, the winter spent in Wash- 
ington with her uncle, the summer at home, and 
in September Wallace was to return, 
Up stairs there was a long, wide hall, hung 
with pictures. There were landscapes, portraits 
of ancestors, and a picture of Josephine and Na- 
polcon. From a child she had loved this hall, aud 
here, by the dim burning of a lamp, at twilight 
and by moonlight, she had loved to walk and 
muse, 
It was cyening; the gallery was flooded with 
moonlight; Wallace was expected, and beautifwlly 
attired Regina walked in her favorite hall, Long 
she watchcd—long she waited, but he did not 
come; then, disappointed and heartsick, she went 
in her room and sat down. Present paper was 
handed her; she opened and read; there was news 
of a dreadful shipwreck. She looked again, and 
it was the very ship on which Wallace had sailed. 
She looked in the list of the lost, and there was 
Wallace St. Alvan, the distinguished author. 
She did not scream—she did not shrick; but a 
































heavy weight settled upon her heart—a deep gloom 
oversprend her future—and lite, which, but a few 
minute: 
tifal, was now a blank. Again she heard the 
groaning of the ship—the dashing of the waves; 
again she saw the flashing lightning—the wreel 
the passengers ca 
she saw Wallace 
to his pictur 

the silken curtains, and how very natural looked 
the splendid head, the cloquent and handsome 
eves, the expr 
so carelessly over the noble brow. “Oh, Wak 
lace!” she exclaimed, “ you will never smile, ney- 
er speak to me again. Oh, thoxe cruel waves, 





before, had been so dear, bright and beau: 









tout in the ocean, and again 
ink to rise no more. She went 


which she had painted, drew back 








¢ mouth, and the curls falling 





ion; Morcover, she was one of those who be-lwatery grave; and then, after saving so many, 
Seat tg performing so many noble deeds, she saw him 
Virtues and revealing faults; and | sink once, thrice, and then a loud shriek escaped 
y anything that was calculaicd to injure | her and she awoke. 
a person, she was sure to tell it, though of course 
not out of any harm. 
Mr. Sc, Alvan listened until she got through, | the vessel glided beautifully a 
then replied, “ I should like very much to make ber " 
acquaintance; excuse me, Mi 
her. Next he went up to Miss Flora Spencer. 
“What do you think of Miss Edmunds?” asked | stood, 
“A delightful surprise,” she exclaimed, while a 
beautiful smile illuminated her countenance, and 








adly, thoughtfully Regina stood upon di bs 
ee he said, to keep the dear child from grieving 

ne! 

keep her busy reading, ph z 
walking, or doing something, aud in evc 
tried to keep her from thinking of her grief; but 
could she cease to think of W: 
she have ce 
light hour, she walked in her f 


“Oh, if Wal- 
y here!” she munnured, 





Jace we 
“ And so he is. 
With a quick start she turned, and there he 


why did they bury a heart like thine? Why hide 
such a couutenance? Why blight such a mind? 
Wallace, Wallace, s 
Alas! not on earth—I may in heaven.” 





all I neyer see you again? 


Uncle Claude heard of her trouble, and came, 





self to death, He took her to ride, tried to 
ving, singing, talking, 


ry way 








lace? Better could 
evening, at twi- 
favorite hall; but 






d to think. Ever 








it were all natural; but it is | ney whole face became radiant with joy. 

y ¢ to tell of the picasare both 
BIY E zing upon the ocean, watching the beau- 
“Aer eyes, hair, brow, perfect features, counte-| tiful waves, or ie many pleasant cony 
nance and noble bearing certainly are not urtifi- 
cial,” replied Mr. St. Al 


no longer to see or think of the pictures; not even 
the culm, thoughtful face of Napoleon attracted 
her now; her thoughts were of V 
‘ace only. Age 
dead body came floating by, aud in the black and 
} swollen corpse she recog 

inj Wallace, A loud, wild” shriek escaped hi 
hiful voyage of four weeks, ' aWoke—it was bat a dream. Wallace had re- 
ited England and Scotland, | turned alive, well and handsome as ever, and now 
atves, and ruins— ; stood bes 
, and their many places of re- 
y went to the romautic lind of | i 
ade so great and attract 











they had; the many delightful promenade: 
: n, dud he left ber. took on deck by moonlight, and how quickly tim 
Not long afterwards Regina came along with her passed; we will only say that the journey was 
nd- | happy one to both, and that they a 
: iverpool, after a deli; 
Hiora changed | ‘Then together they 

Van-] with their le 




















surpr 









A month passed, and the church was crowded, 
and brilliantly iuminated for Rein: 
us, canals, { The appointed hour arrived, and the bridal 
entered. First came Clara Morgan and Mr. New 
u y other |ton; then Florence Willard and Mr. Scaact; and 
And it was really / adoruments. which her great Emperor Napoleon | La Clifford and Mr. Staunton; and then Regina 
tal, | and the noble Wall 
old soldiers, rem? | or in Regina’s usual 
micnto, | She look mere beautiful, or appe 

ntage, Her robe w 
and many other | fitted elegantly the p 
r long, graceful train; her ha 








monuments, sof arg grand build: 


and colleges, 








tiling, blushing, drooping her| had left. Together they visited the bos 
meting; but, had f which contained many of hi 
its of Montenotte, Lodi, Ar 
mids, Abouka, Mareu 
cdland, Wag 
3 battles, and 
ises of the good emperor, 
Tor 
Spenrer Mr. St. Alvan eat] jy fife; then they stood by his 













, Austerliiz, Tena, 





istened to their stories aud 
y called hin, 
he had so loved | ¥ 
ty gazed upon | 1 





ed, while the orange 
I contr: 
and added new grace and t 
HON | the mausoleum which a uauon's love had reared, | teady lovely form and noble bea 
unt and thought of the life and dees 
erland, with her sublime scenes 
. ‘ Y sited; then Florence, with her unpa 
“Lhave heard that she was very intelligent, but! works of art; Rome, with her grand old ruins, 
[never thought so,” replied Miss Steven ‘ 









of the mighty; The ceremony 

vis !to Elm Grove, where every prepamition had been 

do inade that wealth and taste could devise, and all 
went merry as 1 mu 

“Dear me! what 

xelaimed 

ad Regina. gre 











‘A : nar, and evidences of past greatness; then the 
“She seems to be quite a favorite, judging from | tand of Greece, and then together they returned to i 
Rome, and there they parted—V C 

3 of the homey 
» tual now only 
were 10 come, and land would “be red 
1 COUMLCHACE, 
home” was upon csery lip, w 
cloud appeared, and the capt 
quick and many, 








cd—Iaces, diamonds, and that exquisite vail, 
and all for a poor author.” 

“ Perfect nonsense,” said Li 

“Grand things she has done, to be sare, and 
a after all the tt 
"3 orders were all the advantages sh 
d; Flora Spencer. Here she has been on a tour to 








beer 








Soon the sky was overspre: 

with clouds, rain fell in torrents, winds howled, , Europe, spent a winter in Washington, then ev 

shed summer she has been sailed off to a watering 

mlcd | place, or on a 

[ewas a terrible storm, the credit of being able to get any one she pleases, 

rt, und only « poor author at last. Dear me! I don’t 

“envy her, Lum sure. [reckon she'll see the time 

‘y mun stood at his she'll be glad cuough to get a calico instead of a 
velvet dress.” 

“Well, that’s alv 


lightnings flashed, thunders roared, waves d: 
t ret an introduction, and } madly about, while the ship gryaued aud stru, 
as if in the greate: 
ded, and when; and might well ha 
1, hol uncle | yet the noble capt 
Claude, Who accompanied her home. tlessly, calmly, and e 





appalled the stoutest 1 
his counmauds feu 











In the cabin sat the passengers; some wildly | 














: ‘ ‘rls. sui i 
crying, some wringing their hands, some praying, j ties aud extraordinary girls,” suid the amiable 





v DYE 





allace, and Wak 
hore; a 









ed the once handsome 





3 she 





le her. 
xe, and aj 
ned than dest 





It was a joyful relicl—a joyful 
ful meeting, and can be better 
tibed. 












s wedding. 





There was ve 
ly Hushed fa 


y lirtic col- 
re, yet never did 
ar TO greater ad- 
a pure white velvet, which 
ect form, aud huug in a 
was splendidly 
wreath and. fair 
ted benutifally with the dark ey 
nuty to the al- 
ng. 


over, and then all retarned 


































bell. 

and extravagance,” 
en she beheld all the 
us; “Cand the bride, how she 

















ic Stevens. 











s been kept over her, and 
ais hind,” remarked Miss 


that 1 
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it somewhere, then she has ha 








‘s the way with these beau- 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 














and youthful Miss Reed; “ they have every chance, 
every advantage, and then do nothing at last.” 


Ceapter IX. 
“That stately home was bright 
With the treasures wealth commands, 
And vems that taste and art delight 
‘To lavish on their shrine, 
It anemed that pleasure’s thrilling song 
‘Mlent ever sound in scene so fair, 
And hope and peace and joy belong 
‘To every dweller there." 
Ce bridal trip was over, the cars stopped, and 

a splendid carriage stood ready to convey 

them home. Regina glanced wonderingly at the 
fine looking black driver, the splendid carriage. 
and the two beautiful cream-colored horses, and 
then at Wallace; but he uttered no explanation— 
only handed her in, then stepped in himself, and 
the carriage rolled rapidly away. 

Tt was one of the loveliest of October evenings, 
and, after a delightful ride of ten miles, they en- 
tered a beautiful town, passed through, and drew 
up—not before a little cottage, as Reina had been 
led to expect—but a home worthy of a queen. It 
was 2 magnificent cream-colored residence, sit- 
uated ona hill, and surrounded by the most ro- 
mantic scenery; while in front was a large grove, 
beautiful walks, flowers, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, and ornaments of every description. The 
moon was already high in the heavens, and her 
bewitching rays lent a new and enchanting light 
to the already perfect grove, with its majestic 
trees, stately mansion, exquisite statucs, and beau- 
tiful fountains. 

“Are we home?” asked Regina, when the car- 
riage stopped. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ But L sce no cottage.” 

“There it is,’ said Wallace, pointing to the 
magnificent residence on the hill. 

“What! that palace?” 

“Yes.” 

« And you?” 

“Not the poor author you thought, but a mil- 
Hionaire.” 
For a moment Regina stood as if enraptured by 
the scene; then exclaimed, “ It is all that I could 
wish. It is grand, lovely, enchanting, and the 
most beautiful situation ever beheld.” Then to- 
gether they went up the broad walk, ascended the 
Marble steps, and were met by a beautiful little 
fairy, whom Wallace introduced as_ his sister. 
Ina was her name, and Regina thought her the 
most lovely and winning little creature she had 
ever seen, as she advanced so gracefutly, threw 
ber arms around her neck, kissed her, and ex- 
claimed, in the sweetest tones, “ Welcome to your 
home, my sister. 
Old Mr. St Alvan was next introduced; then a 
side door was opened, and to her great joy and 
surprise there stood Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, 
and little Claude. 
.“ Dear pa, dear uncle, and my little pet,” ex- 
claimed the delighted girl, as she rushed first to 
one, then the other, and gave each a glad hearty 
welcome. 

Reader, have you ever seen an old man with 
gray hair, a flowing whito beard, a stately form, a 





ot doing good—one who reminded you of Moses, 


you could kneel, ask his bicssing, and feel that you. 


father—the Rev. Edward St. Alvan. 
looked at the old man, then at Ina, and she felt 
that there were two new, decp, and lasting loves 
in her heart—one for her newly found sister, and | yor 
the other for her newly-found father. 

Aunt Winnie, the old housckeeper, and Regina’s 
waiting-maid, were hext introduced; then she was 


soon arranged, and her traveling dress exchanged 
for onc of bluc. Tea was next announced, and 
they entered a long, handsome dining-room, where 





with every luxu:y. j 


rooms, and then into the magnificent parlor, 


abundance; rooms furnished in every variety, and | 5 
all just as she liked; and as to the parlor, she 


lordly brow, and eyes telling only of heaven, and | ¢¢ J 
the patriarchs, and the prophets—one to whom | han 


would be blessed? Such a man was Wallace’s | are 


loaded down with boys and girls. 


‘mi 
shown to her splendid room, where her hair was | the 


ing cheeks and sparkling eyes we + 
After supper Wallace took Regina all through | the . Be 


the house; showed her all the splendidly furnished | ste: 


could hardly believe but what she was in some | me 


Original. 
ANGEL WHISPERS. 


PRING-TIME came, with fairy footsteps, 
Sunshine smiles to greet the earth, 

Giving Nature a green vesture, 

Tiny buds to flowers birth. 


Clear-voiced songsters gave sweet music, 
‘As with spring-time here they came; 

Laughing brooklets ran unheeded, 
Where these flowers decked the plain. 


One bright day a child had wandered, 
Scarcely heeding passing hours, 

And she, with her little casket, 

Roamed away to cull the flowers. 


She had walked till she was weary, 
‘Then sat by the playful etream, 

Thinking of ench thing so lovely, 

‘Till her thoughts were in a dream. 


And she saw a group of angels, 
Faces beaming very fair, 

And a winning low sweet music 

Seemed to fill the fragrant air. 


Then they whispered, whispered gently, 
In her accents pure aud mild; 
Whispered of their heavenly Father, 
To the little sleeping child. 


Merey, clothed in lovely raiment, 

Said, that “ though she long might live, 
She mast every unkind fecling, 
Every careless word forgive.” 


Truth was there, and whispered, also. 
Kindly spake sweet words to hear, 
Told her that “ with truthful children, 

She was ever, ever near. 


Memory brought her many pleasures, 
Many scenes of long ago; 

Said that she would oft be with her, 

As she yet would older grow. 


Love then whispered, gently whispered, 
Told her of all things above; 

Told her how the Savior loved us, 

And of God’s intinite love. 


Hope scemed the best and lovely creature 
Of all others to her given; 

For, when others had departed, 
She with wings soared up to Heaven. 


The child awoke with smiles all blending 
With the dimples on her cheek, 

For the pleasant dream bad ended, 

And she then low words did speak :— 


“Father, may I e’er retain them, 
Ever keep them by my side— 
That I may be good, my Father, 
‘That I may in ‘Thee contide.” 


And the angels daily whisper 
Something holy in our ear; 
If we listen to those whispers, 
Nought but good we’ll ever hear. 
Anntz T. SHAw. 


Original. 


SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


BY MARY I, PURINGTON. 


ds and spinning around on my toes. 
< 


going up to Oak Hill sliding. 


“ 





el-shod sleds were backed. 


UST look, Carrio Stevens, and sce what’s|in his wake. He soon, however, got tangled in the 
coming up the lane,” said I, clapping my | crust and stopped, reaching out his hand for me. 


Why, ’tis the boys, isn’t it? “All hands, then, | But fortune was not propitious. h 
Yes, just see! | had turned a complete summersault over Carric, 
Regina | there are a dozen sleds and one sleigh bottom | ‘ame tearing down behind us and striking me in 
Oh, my! won’t | the back, upset both myself and Ivan; and again 
we have a good time? Where is my hood? Get | We started, nor did we stop until we were quite 
ur mittens, Carric, for it is cold out doors for ull | (own to the hills basis, 
it looks so pleasant. \ p L 
By the time we wore habited for the occasion, forms in every imaginable feature, and we found 
id a great creaking of fect and sled-runners in laughing quite out of the question; we shricked in 
frosty crust, “the boys” drove up to the door. | Wcontrollable mirth. 
Carrie ran into the entry, dancing and saying— 2 
You’ve come after ux, boys, haven’t you? | had become of Carrie. Ivan and I walked more 
4 i Well, we’re all ready,” ere they could say whether | Slowly. v 
they met waiters in abundance, and a table filled | they were after us or Aunt Nabby. With redden- | Shievous Ive would have it that I was hurt; ask- 
7 epped out on ing me to turn round so_ he could sce if I wasn’t 
great flag-stone doorstep, against which the ying 3; and, on my turning, he tipped my head 
It is right that we stop here, between the house | We started. 

where the others awaited them. “Regina ‘was per- | and. 7 E ¢ 
fectly delighted. Everything was just as she | of who “ the boys” were. 


could wish; there was a large picture gallery up | accepted affianeed of Carrie Stevens. 
stairs—something like her own favorite hall, only | hee: 
a great deal more handsome; a large library, | yo 


sleds, and give the reader some knowledge body’s head rested on somebody’s shoulder; some- 
Edgar Russel was the body’s breath warmed somebody’s check; some- 

They had M 
n lovers from youth; and Ivan Emery was a] &td—who said that the : an® 
t 7 cf young gentleman who had been in dancing atten-|¢ry and I? Mind how you assert things of which 
filled with her favorite volumes; a cabinct; a con-| dance at Aunt Nabby’s ever since I had made my | there is no positive proof. Do yousuppose I liked, 
servatory; two studios—one for Wallace, one for| debut there, some four weeks previous to the | 0 loved, Ivan so well as that? He whom every 
his father; pictures and statues in the greatest | above mentioned night. He was Widow Emery’s | 0n¢ claimed when they wanted a gallant. Ah! ye 
‘on, and designated a right smart fellow. He was | ™ust be human to judge thus of human nature. 

good looking, (none of your handsome boys for 









wan face, and her mellow light was streaking the 
snowy carth with lines of roseate hue, Hero and 
there a twinkling star snapped its bright eye as if 
enjoying the exhilerating scene beneath. 

Such racing as there was! one fast nag strove to 
outstrip the other, and not a few tumble-downs 
were the consequence. Not a few sleds were up- 
tipped; hut everything had to fall back when the 
sleigh bottom came groaning up, that being drawn 
by six of the fastest boys in Ashdale. Across a 
great pond of ice we steered our slewy way; and 
now the white back of Oak Hill loomed up just 
ahead of us. With a cheer we flew onward. “Ar- 
rived at the foot, we would dismount, although the 
Dboys said there was no necd of it; they could haul 
‘us just as well as not. 

With much slipping and laughing we arrived 
safely at the top of the hill. Now storming fu 
rose to see who should go down on the big sled, 
as we all felt rather skittish about trusting our 
sclves on one of the little ones. At last all the 
small sleds were given to the younger portion of 
our masculine company, if they would go down the 
back side of the hill, while the rest of us agreed to 
take turns riding on the big conveyance. 

With whoop and hurrah the smaller ones dotted 
the west side of the hill, and with whoop and cheer 
our own cumbrows load started. A quarter of the 
way down, just as the vehicle was increasing its 
speed, a treacherous root struck it across the bows, 
and I, standing with Ivan and a few more on the 
top of the hill, could distinguish nothing but a 
confused mass of legs, arms, shawls and coat-tails 
twisting in the air a moment, and then wiggiling 
to astanding posture. A few scconds’ silence, ap- 
parently to sec if any one was hurt, and then such 
a shout as cut through the frosty air. Aunt Nab- 
by, a mile and a half off, sitting by the blazing 
fire, heard it, so she told us next day. 

Another trial, and, like a streak, they shot down 
the hill, over the frozen lake, clear into the brush- 
wood beyond. 

Did you ever slide down hill, reader? I hope so, 
else one of the most exhilerating sports is un- 
known and unappreciated by you. 

Now it was our turn; we who had waited on the 
hill—and such a hurry we were in that we fell 
down, and got up only to fall down again; and, if 
the boys had almost carried us to the sted I don’t 
now what we should have done. Oh! it was 
dreadful slippery, I tell you. How we fussed and 
fluttered, ostensibly for the purpose of getting 
fixed on safely, but in reality to get nearer our 
heart’s best beloved ones. 

At last we were stowed to our liking. It was 
where Ivan’s arms were requisite to steady me; 
Carrie sat flat down, and Ed Russel kneeled he- 
hind her, with his arms around her neck; the rest, 
doubtless, were in as pleasant situations. We 
started in fancied security; but, envious fate! the 
“stearers ” were not cautious cnough. Another 
sunken reef foundered our craft, and all hands 
ent down, but not until they had gone up a picce 
into the air. 
Quite unable to navigate ourselves, we steered 
wildly adown the hill, Feet foremost Ivan bobbed 
downward, and feet foremost I ploughed directly 
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[clasped it, and we fancied our danger was over. 
Ed Russel, who 


We looked up and saw the hillside dotted with 


About as soon as Ed got 
his feet under him he tore up the hill to see what 





Again we were all on the sled, and mis- 


pack on his shoulder, put his arm around me, and 
Wasn’t that slide delicious? Some- 





body’s lips came spat against somebody’s mouth, 


mebodys were Ivan Em- 





*Twas eleven o’clock ere we were hauled up to 
!) mischievous, and the almost inseparable Aunt Nabby’s door and kissed “ good night.” But 


Original. 
THE INDIAN'S LAMENT. 


HERE, oh where are the forests grand, 
W ‘And where the flecing deer? 
‘Where now is seen the brave war-band, 
Or heard the war-whoop clear? 


Alas! alas! the story old,— 
‘The White Men came with power, 
‘With hearts and faces stonny cold, 
And snatched from us our dower. 


Our mighty trees they swept away 
To plant their feeble grain, 

And gang its praises day by day 
To drown our cries of pain. 


They frightened off the noble deer 
That bounded o’er the lands, 

And all our treasures disappear 
Before their blighting hands. 


Our mighty braves have drooped away 
Like flowers in the sun, 

And like those flowers in autumn’s sway, 
Have left us one by one. 


The shri]] war-whoop no more affrights 

The wild beasts in the vate, 

No more the Red Men’s heart delights 
To hear their foeman’s wail. 


But, ob rejoice! we still possess 
A fairer better ground, 

‘Where noblest deer the hunters bless, 
‘Where troubles are not found. 


‘Tis there we cast our mourning eyes, 
And long for that sweet hour, 

‘When we shal] fly above the skies, 
Beyond the White Men’s power. 


Exuma Louisa FULirr. 





STUMP SPEAKING, 


R*, Mr. Milburn, in his last entertaining and 
instructive work, gives a very amusing as well 
philosophical sketch of western eloquence. 

This name was derived from the platform most 
commonly used by the orators of the backwoods, 
whose actual or intended constituents, as the case 
might be, could not be troubled with the elaborate 
niceties of desks or boarded rostrums, and who, 
by a natural ascent, usually occupied a stump, the 
convenient Pnyx of every country square or court- 
house green. The ambitious aspirants, commonly 
not much if at all more learned than their rugged 
auditory, and superior to them only in shrewdness 
or desire of office, or impndence, or all, neither 
needed or could use any subtle trains of reasoning 
or lofty sublimities of thought. Any excessive 
tumefactions of speech often collapsed ignomini- 
ously at the prick of some stinging joke, probobly 
bearing no particular relation to the speaker’s 
speech, and applicable only because successful. 
But a trifling adventure did not always upsct the 
speaker. Thus, onc of them had let fly that favor- 
ite fowl of orators, the American eagle, and was 
tracing his magnificent flight into the uppermost 
empyrean. He followed the wondrous bird with 
ecstatic eye and finger raised; and as he cried out, 
“Don’t you see him, fellow-citizens, a risin’ higher 
and higher?” unsophisticated “ fellow-citizen,”’ 
his immense simplicity, confiding that there was 
a real eagle, and gazing intently in vain to behold 
him, sung out, “ Well, hanged if I can see him!” 
“Hoss!” exclaimed the speaker, transfixing the 
matter-of-fact man with the gaze and gesture, and 
speaking in the same oratorical magnificence of 
tone, “ Hoss! I was a speaking ina figger!?’ And 
off he went again with his cagle; his promptness 
and seriousness in the two transitions effectually 
shutting out any ridicule. 


This audience was of men whose physique had 
been cultivated at the expense of much of their in- 
tellect; whose sense was not proper but common; 
whose knowledge had not come from books, but 
from the hard necessities and incessant exertions 
of a laborious life. The speaker, then, must use 
their vernacular—a vernacular which we shonld 
think vulgar—and his metaphors and similes, if he 
‘uscs them at all, must he such as would readily 
penetrate beneath their tangled hair, and find 
lodgment in their intellects. And he must, at the 
same time, appeal to their feelings; for the feelings 
exercise a much quicker power over the intellect 
than the intellect over the feelings. He could not, 
accordingly, stand still and merely emit his words 
asa fountain passively pours out water, for he who 
would move his audience must be moved himself. 
It would never do for him to stand and read off a 
written paper, first looking at the audience and 
then back to his manuscript. It is the eye which 











Euvopean palace, so rich, so magnificent was its | companion of Ed Russel. I should have liked him | We had lived longer—that is, enjoyed ‘more—in 
furniture, hangings and adornments. infinitely more had it not been for his masculine | those brief hours than some stuck-up city peopie 
“And now,” said Mr. Staunton to Mr. Ed-| proclivity to flirt with, or pay attention to every | in a lifetime. i, i 
munds, after he had scen all, “are you satisfied?” | irl that crossed his path; yet onc redeeming trait, |, Well, pretty soon, after that sliding down hill, 
“ Perfectly,” was the reply.” Gren here, rendered himendurable. He was near} Carrie took a notion to slide her neck into the hy- 
“ And Rena?” ly as ‘attentive to married women, or spinsters, as | menial knot, and I-didn’t. Boys, get out your 
“Task for no more,” was the happy answer. tothe girls. It scemed to be his nature to play sleds; I’m round, and winter is coming, and who 


“ Then try your piano.” . the agrecable with the entire soft sex. He was the | Knows? You don’t. 
‘What shall { play?” she asked, taking her | rival ‘of all the young gents in that region, keep- 
seat, and ranning, her fingers over the keys. i 


7 ning ing them in hot water lest he should spirit some 
My favorite.’ : of their Dulcenen’s off with him. 
And Regina played and sung in the most soul-| Gracious! reader, don’t your toes ache standing 
stirring strains, the Marscilles hymn, on Aunt Nabby’s doorstep all this time? Excuse 
And now we will leave them all in the grand par-| me; I got looking at Ivan, with the spiritual eye, 
lor—Rev. St Alvan, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, | and I really forgot your presence. 
Wallace, Regina, the fairy-hke Ina, and little) There, Carrie leaps on Ed’s sled, and they arc off 
Claude; and to afl, and to the splendid mansion | down the lane like a streak. I sit down on Ivan’s 
and the lovely grove, we will say good night. “Bairy,” and he must tuck my cloak in round my 


220 : * . (11, | feet; must tie my scarf a little tighter around my 
We will only add that Wallace and Regina lived | throat; raust bend down to look into my face with 


very happily together; that they had wealth, hon- | his bright, funny eyes, and then we, too, go stréak- 
or, position, everything; yet in their posterity | ing over the crusty road. 
they did not forget the Giver, neither did they neg-| Oh, my! the “‘lottest’”” of boys and girls were 
lect, His service. Mr. Staunton remained devoted | waiting for us; and, one roystering lad, hauling 
to his country and his two pets, Claude and Re-| his blne-cyed lassie, swung his cap with a stento- 
gina. Old Mr. St. Alvan and Ina continued just | rian “Westward, ho! Therabble of Ashdale take 
as worthy of being loved as they at first seemed. | their way! Forward by twos! trot!” Then the 
Mr. Edmunds soon accnmulated a fortune, and de- | snow crunched and creaked beneath the sled-ran- 
voted his time principally to the education of his | ners and feet, and we started. 
son, and in deeds of kindness to the poor. Little| Such a glorious scene as appeared that winter 
Clande grew up ® noble, talented, and eloquent | nicht is not often granted us. The sun had just 


minister—an honor to himself, his family, his | withdrawn his red, angry face, refusing to look 
country, and a burning and a shining light to all. 
—__>+<>o2— 


wields the speaker’s power over an assembly. If 
you would affect any man, your cyes must mect 
his. If you would transfuse into him your own 
thought, your own feeling, your passion, your im- 
agination, your poctry—if, in a word, you would 
transfuse your life into him, your eye must meet 
his; in the forcible old Scripture phrase, you must 
see “eye to cye.” And as it is with one man, so 
jit is with many. For the manner of the word is J 
powerful, much more than the word itself. It is 
not the brain which produces results, it is the in- 
dividual, the being, the self, the T, behind them; 
the manner of speaking clothes the spoken words 
with whatever of power or beauty is exerted or 
But all are clad with magic power. shown by the speaker. It is the power of the ora- 
‘It seems, as ‘cross my fancy trace tor accordingly, his carnestness, his profound con- 
Quaint thoughts, each striving for a place. viction, his intense realization of his truth, his 
yearning dosire to transfer his consciousness of it 
to his hearers, which, ns it were, throws i¢ red-hot 
into their minds and hearts, They receive it; and 
the sensation or emotion which spreads among 
them as ho speaks flashes buck to him from their 
kindling eyes; and his strenyth, which he has sent 
out to them, comes back to him, grown gigantic 
with the strength of thousands; and now he speaks 
in the power of a thousand souls instead of one; 
and the flux and reflux of mutual influence, as 
managed for his purposes by the intellect of the 
speaker, thus becomes the means and the mei 
of his power over himself and them. Thus in, 
that the rnde fellow upon the barbarous backwoods 
s+seeee+ Mr, Fox, in the course of o specch, | hustlings, who overflows with language ungram- 
upon our sports; and a part of June’s lenutics | said,— matical and unrhetorical, whose address fairly 
seemed scattered in the west. Red clouds, tinged | “Tf anything on my part, or on the part of those | bristles with odd phrases and border lingo, he- 
teeeee ++ When Rachel, the great French trage-| here and there with gold, and waved with purple | with whom I acted, was an obstruction to peace, [| comes a prophet clothed in garments of sapernat- 
dicnne, saw ber stout sister Sarah dressed for the | streaks, looked sadly down upon the place where | could not lie on my pillow with case.” George | ural power, and leads his audience willing cap- 
part of a shopherdess, her comment was, “Sarah, |the angry sun had gone, then rode slowly away | Tierney (then in the administration) whispered to | tives whithersocver ho lists, till, liko the ancient 
dear, you look like  shepherdess who has just | enstward on an almost imperceptible breeze. In| his neighbor, “If he could not ke on his pillow | Franks when they made a king, they bear him on 
dined on her flock.” the darkly purpling cast the moon was lifting hor | with ense, he can We in this house with case.” their shoulders to his triumph. 


































‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MEMORIES. 


BogeuNs. from their deep retreat, 
‘The offspring of an idle hour 
Come welling up—unpleasant some, 




















Sometimes ’tis swect. in solitude, 
To list the tales of memory. 
Recalling to the wearied mind, 
Swect thoughts of those once dear to me. 
And then my soul, without alloy, 
May revel in the in-born joy. 













But often. from its dark recess, 
A loathsome thought unbidden steals 
Of her who early chilled my heart, 
*Tis then my stricken fancy reels; 
And fain would from her duty shrink, | 
Would close my heart, and—eexse to think. 
Asa Rocxrs. 
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Original. 
‘WE NEVER CAN BE FRIENDS AGAIN! 


Werever,can be friends again, 

‘Though J have loved thee truly, 

And, when I Jove, to Reason’s voice 
‘My heart oft proves unruly. 


‘We never can be friends again! 

And oh! what dreams huve perished! 
‘What gems of trust in womanhood 

T have so fondly cherished. 


‘We never can be friends again! 
Our hands ne'er clasp in sadness; 
Our hearts ne’er meet with love again 
In sorrow or in gladness! 


We never can be friends again! 
I must forever doubt thee; 

The shadow of the past will hang 
So drearily about thee. 


‘We never can be friends again! 
‘Would I hud uever met thee, 

For then I would uot weep und say, 
Last Love, I must forget thee! 


‘Wo never can be friends again! 

‘The wreaths of love 1 wove thee 
Have iaded since the time J said, 

“ Sweet girl, I trust and love thee!” 


We never can be fricuds again! 
L breathe the words with sorrow,— 
Would that the Present trom the Past 
Its ghost of love might borrow 


But we can ue’er be friends again! 
Yet 1 will ne’er forget thee; 
For in the cave of dark distrust 

My memory has set thee! 





Lena LYLE. 





Fucetions Jole-Talh. 


a farmer for having called him a rascully lawyer. 
Au old husbandman being a witness, was asked if 
he heard the man call him a lawyer. 
“YJ did,” was the reply. 
“Pray,” said the judge, “ what is your opinion 
of the import of the word?” 
“There can be uo doubt of that,” replied the 
fellow. 
“Why, good man,” said the judge: “ there is 
no dishonor in the nume, is there?” 
“T know nothing about that,” answered he, 
“but this I know, if any man called me a lawyer 
Yd knock him down.” 
“Why, sir,” said the judge, pointing to one of 
the couusel, “ that gentleman is u lawyer, and that, 
and I too um a lawyer.” 
“No, no,” replied the fellow; “no, my lord: 
you are a judge, [ know; but I’m sure you are no 
lawyer.” 


: - The question before the meeting is 
this:—“ If a tellow—that is a fellow—and his gal 
—are abuut to be parted for a time—and they pro- 
pose to exchange daguerrcotypes, and for that 
purpose the felluw gos into 2 daguerreotype shop 
—aud is to pay for having the “ picture took ”— 
and he his only money enough to pay for one pic- 
ture in a magnificent case—anu. one picture in an 
ordinary one, which picture should he put in the 
magnificent cuse, his own ugly mug or hers? 
Would it be gallant in bim to put her mug in the 
ugly case? ould it be generous in him to put 
lus mug in the ugly case which she is to keep? 
‘That's the question before tne meeting. 








8OHOOL KISS. 

“Who gave that kiss? ” the teacher cried; 
“rywas Harry \4al],? John Jones rephed. 
“Come ere to me,” old Switchem said, 
‘Aud solemnly he shook his heud: 

“ What evil genius prompted you 

So rude a tinug in sehoui to do?” 

Suid Marry, “1 con hardly say 

Just how it happened. Any way, 

‘Yo do a suin she whispered me; 

Aud round my tuce Ler curls, you see— 
‘Lhat is her check—and—1l—auu—Il— 

Just kissed her, but 1 don’t kuow why.” 








seeesees It is singular what mistakes English- 


men will make in writing of events in our hiswry, | panaceas that would cui 


illustrious 
For instance 






enough to be of world-wide uotoricty. 





iu the ‘Troy district of the United Siates.” Our 
coteruporary is entirely mistaken, Mr. Heenan 
was born in the village of New York, which is on 
the top of the White Mountains, and within a mile 
of the Mississippi river, which, as everybody 
kuows, is an arm of the sea, in the District of Co- 
Jumbia und State of Hoboken. 

















- An Irishman, entering the fair at Balli- 
nagone, saw a well-defined form of a large round 
head Lulging out of the canvass of a teut. ‘he 
temptation was irr ble; up went his shillulah 
—down went the man. Forth rushed trom Ue 
teut a host of ungry fellows to uvenge the on- 
slaught. Judge of their astonishinent when they 
found tbe assailant to be one of their own faction. 

“Och! Nicholas,” suid they, “and did ye not 
kuow it was Brady O’Brien ye hit?” 

“Truth, did I not,” says he; “ bad luck to me 
for thut same; but sure if my own father had 
becu there, und his head looking so nice aud con- 
yanient, 1 could not have helped myse! 






















+++» John, it appears, is a great hand at 
chucking people into the sea; and on one occasion, 
while out sailing in company with some others, 
he concluded to dip & certain Pennsylvania Yan- 
kee, who was playing smart with the bo, The 
traps were soon arranged, and by-a y over 
went Mr. Yunkee in the dav He plunged about 
for some time, and at last hauled up, blowing 
off any quantity of saperfiuous brine. 

“Well, old fellow,” chuckled John, “how do 
you relish old Neptune’s soup?” 

“Well, Luin’t got much agin the soup, but who- 
ever put the salt in it wasn’t a bit stingy.” 











trreseee A baker in New York stole a tomb- 
stone for the hearth of his oven. One of his cus- 
tombers, finding a Death’s head on the bottom of 
his loaf of bread, ran in dismay to the deacon, 
fearing the end of the world was approaching. 
‘The latter was in equal trepidation when, on ex- 
anining his own loaf, he found the marrow-bones. 


- An attorney brought an action against 
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lief upon lis own loaf. 
+ Joe Spiller, the comedian, having to 
give out a play on a Saturday evening, addressed. 
the audience in the following mann 
“Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow—” but was 
interrupted by a person in the pit, who told him 
to-morrow was Sunday. 
“T know it, sir,” replied the droll, and gravely 
procecded—” to-morrow, will be preached, at the 
parish church, St. Andrews, Holborn, a charity 
sermon, for the benefit of a number of poor girls ; 
and on Monday, will be presented, in this place, a 
comedy, &c., for the benefit, &. 











Mrs. Perkins says she never can un- 
derstand these ’ere market reports. She can un- 
derstand how cheese can be lively, and pork can 
be active—that is before it is dead—and feathers 
can be drooping—that is if it’s raining—but how 
whiskey can be steady, or hops quict, or spirits 
dull, she can’t see; neither how lard can be firm in 
warm weather, nor iron unsettled, nor potatoes de- 
pressed, nor flour rising—lest there had been yeast 
put into it—sometimes it would not rise even then, 








AppointTMENTS.—Some time ago we 
saw it stated that when Mr, Pierce offered the ap- 
pointment of minister to Bogota to an intimate 
personal friend up north somewhere, this friend 
iclegrapbed back—‘ | accept but where is Bogota? 
This reminds an old Virginia friend of ours of the 
fact -Known in Virginia) that Mr. Van Buren 
appointed to a consulship at some island in the 
Pacific, ong Thomas R. Gray, of Virginia, who, 
after cruising round the world « year or two, came 
back and said, “ that island couldn’t be found!” 
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CHARADES. ‘ 
Acknowledged first of womankind, 
lL uever wus of woman born; 
A follower daily of the sun, 
J never yet have seen the morn.—Evxz. 


Were e’er such curious modes of loss and gain? 
‘A will so wayward, or so strauge a doom? 
‘The more I get the smaller 1 become; 

The more I lose the larger I remain.—lit. 

Im praised, I'm condemned, I’m abused, 
‘My virtues the poet will sing; 

Abroad aud at home I am used 
By the sultan, the beggar and king.—Tozacco. 


++++++++ For the other half of a courting match, 


there is nothing like an interesting widow. There 


is as much difference in courting a damsel and an 


attractive widow, as there is in cyplering in ad- 
dition and the double rule of three. 


Courting a 


girl is like eating fruit—all very nice as far as it 


head of preserve: 


extends, but doing the amiuble to the blue-eyed 
bereaved one in black crape comes under the 





rich pungent syrup. For «le 


licious courting, we repeat, give us o “ live wid- 


der.” 


s+++s+++ Ina town in Michigan three boys were 


lately imprisoned, charged with stealing, one of 


whom wus 2 negro boy. 


On the day after the 


boys were put in confinement the father of the 
colored called to see his recreant son, and thus 


addressed him :— 


“Haven’t [ whipped you, talked to you, and 


locked you up? And haven’t I told you that if 
you associated with these d—d little white cus- 


ses you would bring up here? 


” 


seeeeees A young man becoming engaged re- 


cently, was desirous of presenting his iutended 
with a ring appropriately inscribed; but, being at 


a loss what to have engraved on it, called upon 
his father for advice. 


you see, remember me.” 


aft 





gre 


Aurora Borealis to a pimple.” One Sunds m- 
, w lace English paper say's that “ Hee- ing the pool, ‘drugs P bine ne Sunday nor 


wan was born ata place called Benicia, a village | dor of his place of business a large black suake, 

to which was appended a placard that read thus: 

“This worm was removed from a child four 

years ob age, by two doses of Comstock’s Vermi- 
‘uge. 


Cyesar’s 
been udimired for nearly two thousand years for 
its terscuess. 
words “I saw” are utterly superflous. Indeud, 
we think “I came” wholly unnecessary. 
quered. 
had, no doubt, a good deal of icisure when he 
wrote that letter, and his style suffered in conse- 
quence. 


in company 
smiul piece of timber, with a view to making canes, 


belong?” “ 
“The Chip 


without looking up to give his incerrogatur one 
smile. 


in Ireland a rebel hair-dr 
ale of a canon, to whieh an artillery! 
then applying the match, and thrusting his head 
into its mouth, exclaimed, the moment before he 
was blowu tu atoms, “1 have stopped your mouth, 


A village tailor, in the south of Spain, 
‘Mad siune, been pardoued, und had sinned again. 
Coudemued to de, the villagers implore 

‘The juuge to epure their tuilor’s lite ouce more: 


1f some one must be hung,” exclaims a voice, 
“ We live two cobblers, you may take your choice.” 


“ Well,” suid the old man, “ put on, ‘when this 
The young lady was much surprised, a few days 
ter, at receiving a beautiful ring, with this in- 

i :“ When this you see, remember father.” 





M 
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sees Some years ago a druggist used to be 
‘cat on stunning advertisements of wouderful 


‘e anything, “ from ihe 
iS» 





“« 
“« 
dom. 





saw suspended over the 





“What! hang our only tailor?” is the ery, 
* Where be our vests und breeches should he die? 





A Commentary on Casar.—dulius 
letter, * I came, [ saw, I couquered,” has 
We think it rather verbose. The 


“Toon 
But Julius 





” would tell the whole story. 


‘al, 
“4, 
ay 








++ Tom, during his last tour to Niagara,| 
‘ith Smash, saw an Indian hewing a 





Pray, sir,” suid Smash, “to what wibe do you| 





-way tribe,” replicd the Indian, 


For sea-sickness, stay at home. 
For drunkenness, drink cold water. 





In one of the late revolutionary battles 
ser ran up to the muz- 











In their alarm they had recourse to the parson, 


my houcy, for this time,” 


who could afford them no consolation, inasmuch 
as “ Resurgam” was legibly set forth in hold re- 





The Louisville Courier tells of a young 
gentleman in that city who is courting a lady in. 
Jeffersonville, and who swims tho river after the 
ferry boat stops running, is raising a moustache 
with a view of keeping the drift-wood out of his 
mouth. 





Cockney Crassics. ~ “Jack,” said 
Robins, “ which varsity would you rayther go to, 
Hoxford, or ’Idelberg?” 
“Boxford, Robins, to be sure, you muff,” an- 
swered Jack. “Cos vy, I prefers bindustry to hi- 
dleness.” 


++ “Dawkter,” said an exquisite the oth- 
er day, “ want you to tell me what I can pat in- 
to my head to make it right.” a 
«Tt wants nothing but brains,” said the physi- 
cian. 
teeeee «+ “Where shall I put this paper so a8 to 
be sure of seeing it to-morrow?” asked Mary 
Jones of her brother Charles. 
“On the looking-glass, to be sure,” was his very 
prompt reply. 

steeeee+ Hy-Muy.—There were thirteen men 
marricd the otber day, in the same church and by 
the same clergyman, at Muscatine, Iowa, whose 
average height was six feet five inches—the tallest 
being six feet cight inches, and the shortest six 
fect three inches. 








MY LITTLE NED AND I. 


Mitts playinate’s dead and gone! 
I gave him many a tear! 
‘A merry little negro boy, 
Just twelve years old tliis year. 
Alas! that on Iny childhood heart 
So great a grier should lie! 
We'll’no mote play, by night or day, a 
My little Ned and’ I! 


He was my shadow where I went, 
Subservient to my will, 

But with enduring gentleness 
He made me gentler still. 

We climbed the trees, we bridged the brook, 
We chased the butterfly ; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud I! 


I knew, when he became so ill, 
Lis little soul would go, 

Aithough my mother nursed him well 
Aud the doctor said, ‘oh, no!” 

For I had dreamed I saw his face 
Look smiling from the sky} 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud 1! 


I heard him talking to himself 
‘About the children fair, 
With spangled «dresses, all so fine, 
Who played around him there; 
He whispered low and promised ‘them 
waft thei bj and y 5 i 
ell no more play, night or day, 
ity Httle Nedand' 1!” ” HO 
That long, long night we watched his death, 
The dogs howled at the door, 
‘The owls cried from the forest tree 
+ A hundred times or more; 
My mother closed his glaziug eyes, 
‘Whilst 1 stood sobbing by; 
We'll no more play, by nig) { or day, 
‘My little Ned aud’ If 


And when the great plantation bell 
Resounded for the roll, 

The roll-call of the henvens received 
Another shining soul. 

1am a sebool-boy now—and he— 
‘An augel in the sky; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud'I. 


mos 
ite p. 


Original. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. Ciubs, 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty letters. 
ly 4, 25, 5, 29 is an animal. 
9, 15, 16, 4, 24, 5, 17,17 makes many friends. 





atany 





like to do. 


chusetis. 


States. 


that occurred during the Revolutionary War. 


Dichson, New Haven, Conn. 
Frederick Luburg, at Hamburg Berks County, Pu.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ M 
trude Gladwin, Higganum, Couneeticut,” 


Gina ee tee No. 3, “lillen M, Thomas, 
eat Bend, Pa. 





‘Tare paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 


any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Musie and Puetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddies neither 
with politics nor reliyion, but It is characterized by a high 


moraltone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 


‘Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
‘Moses A. Dow, No. 5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. ‘Iwo editions 
are printed, one on thick payer, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance, 


‘Ten for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. But if a person commences 


will have a complete book, with a title-page. Threo coples 


29 


12, 8, 9, 10, 15, 7 conquered the Thracians. 
13; 28, 10, 10, 4 took possession of Rome in 








1 88. 

“19, 20, 19, 15, 10, 4 was defeated by Narses. 
10, 1, 20 forbade the worship of images. 
«“ 18, 19, 1, 7, 8,1, 16 was a Pope. 

«7,1, 12, 1, 22 invaded Italy. 

10, 1, 3, 11, 8 was emperor of Germany. 
“1,19, 8, 1, 10, 5, 1, 6 was king of England. 
*, 13, 9, 10, 4 was manufactured in Europe. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a reader of the Waverley Magazine. 
Answer next week, 


Enigma No. 4. 

Iam composed of thirty-seven letters. 
My 12, 6, 7, 10, 8, 19, 2, 36 is a city in Connecti- 
cut. 

“ 17, 15, 11, 25, 29 is a river in France. . 
“ 1,29, 22,1, 13, 26, 8 is one of the United 
States. 

“9, 10, 20, 17, 21, 23 is a county in Ohio. 
“ §, 25, 8, 16, 27, 2 is a river in Brazil. 
21, 20, 25, 11, 34, 10, 31 is a town in Vermont. 
“ 24, 18, 9, 14, 22, 37 is u city in Massachusetts. 
33, 35, 30 is a luke in Russia. 
3, 32, 8, 16, 28, 20 is a town in Connecticut. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a young man. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 5. 
Tam comwosed twenty-five letters. 
My 3, 5, 21, 7 is what a great many pvople like 
“ 12, 10, 20, 8, 22, 23 is a large town in Massa- 
“ 16, 17, 20 is a domestic animal. 


16, 13, 16, 17, 21, 24, 6, 8 is @ preparation for 
he hair. 


15, 21, 19, 24, 5, 22 is a person’s name. 
“ 42) 10, 2, 24, 1, 24, 21, 6, 21 is onc of the United 
“11, 23, 10, 20, 5, 4, 25 are sweet to smell. 
14, 14, 21, 19, 16 is w French coin. 

“ 16, 24, 15, 8, 18 is a kind of liquor. 

My whole is one of tho most important events 
Answer next week. 

net 0 oe 
Answers to Enigmas iu our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Miss Mary Laura 
composed by Alton 


s Frauces Ger- 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


R FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITEv BY MOSES A. DOW. 


t fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
ayes. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 





by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $4. , 


number in the volume, and pays for ix months, he 





24, 28, 7) 17, 25 utfects nervous dispositions. 
5, 22, 26, 12 is one of the States. 


12 months for 85.00. 














“ 11, 28, 6, 17, 3 is a very useful animal. 
“2, 19, 18, 11, 17 are greatly to be desired. 
“ 43, 12, 20, 5, v is a liquid. 
“ 1,12, 20, 11, 5, 2 is a relative, 
“ 30, 7, 20, 8, 11, 25, 16 is an important depart- 
ment in every household. 
“12, 24, 16, 7, 5 is a lady’s name. 
21,3, 17 is an important and very powerful 
word. 
“11, 12, 26, 14 is # large bird. 
“10, 28, 11, 16 is a gentlen 
14, 24, 22, 20 is sometimes quite difficult to 
disentangle. 
« 23,19, 17, 11 is an aquatic animal. 
My whole is the name and residence of a young 
gentleman a constant reader of the Waverley 
agazine. 
Answer next week. 


My 1, 16, 11, 34, is one of the works of iniquity. 





> 
10, 
26, 17, 13, 28, 6 is the name of a color with 
which the Orientals used to dye their nails a gold 
color. 

“15, 
can plant. 


Jor gout, bourd with the printer fay 33 tai waterfall, 
Ty keep out o1 juil, keep out of debt. aS 21, 3H isin: word meaning anes, 
‘Yo pieuse every body , mind your own business. y whole is xvod advice to all. 


15, 22, 
10, 27 is the cause of much happiness. 


’s name, 





Enigma.—No. 2. 
Tam composed of thirty-four letters. 


» 2, 7, 28, 22, 3, LG, 27 is a flower. 
13, 4 is rhe name of an animal. 
2,9, 25 is a dark color. 

not far off. 
is an insect. 











12, 30, 18 is the name of a fish. 


2G, 32, 27 is the name of a beautiful Mexi- 


Auswer next week, 


Enigma No, 8. 


Tam composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 7, 4, 21, 6, 15, 20, 22 was king of Athens. 
“AT, 9, 2, 
“13,4, 5,3,4, 2-4 


1, 20, 16, was judge of Lsracl. 
12,4, 1U, 11, 8 was king of 





Asyria. 








1, 6, 12, 2, 18, 25 is a great and powerful king- 


Loulsville, Kentucky —Gray & Crawiord, St, Louis, 
Mo. 


Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great cunven- 


should tell us what was the last number he recelved, thon 
we shall know what number to renew ut without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write thelr 
name, post-ofice, county and state very distinctly. Thoso 
who wish theif papers changed should tell where it hus pre- 
viously been gent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the oftice where taken out. 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the beneflt 
of the low price. Wocannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all togethor, as it 1s too mach trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 
Monthly Parts.—$3. a year or two for 85. in adanvce 
‘Any one seuding us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and elther of the fulluwing 
works for one year by mall; “’etersons Ludies' Magazine," 
“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey's Lauy's Book,” “ Ludles* 
Gazette of Fashion," “ Atluntic Monthly.” 
All letters aud communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 
‘Tne War To SvBsoEIBE.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a letter and wddress the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with tho post-of- 


fice, county and state very plainly writtou, us post-murks 
aro often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Cu., NO 113 Nassuu Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylur & Co., Balu- 
more.-G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Olio.—E Pickup. 
Methodist Bouk Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crump, 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
We have had manutactured expressly for our paper @ 





tence. It wits hold a year's numbers. It consists of aeub- 
stantial cover, with a sunple contrivance for sewing thei to- 
gether and holding them in thelr places. A needle carries 
the thread throuyli the paper, where It tastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringlug the pupers all into a compact and 
eonvenient form. t will lust for suveral years. The price of 
this kind is 78 cents. Lt can be hud of any pertodival dealer 
nthe country. Dealers can be supplied by Daxrek & Co., 








of Now York, or at this office. $1.0 iwent by mall, 


‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 



























































A review of the third division of the State military 
was ordered by General Brooks. Mr. Sumner 
says: : 
“Washington appeared on the right of the line, 
and immediately heard trom the lips of his old 
friend and companion in arms all through the war, 
the command never so thrillingly given, ‘ Present 
arms!’ It is casy to imagine that_no ordinary 
emotions filled the breast of ‘the Father of his 
Country,’ as, under the wide-spreading branches 
of the noble tree stauding at the corner of the 
street, now familiarly culled the ‘Washington Ein, 
he viewed the scene before him, and recalled to; 
mind the time when on tho same ground he, with 
his undiscpilned army, commenced his seven years’ 
struggle. General Brooks, who was an elegant 
horseman, and sat as proudly crect us 1 martinct, 
rode down the line in company with Washington, 
who most particularly noticed its beautiful appear- 
ance, Riding back with rapidity in the rear, and 
observing that not a single man looked, but that 
all (although excited with the greatest possible 
cuviosity) kept their faces steadily to the front, he 





remarked to General Brooks, in allusion to ‘tho | Of colonial lite necessi 
soven years’ war in which they had both been en- 


gaged, 


verandah. 
Pri 
silent, and thence up the 





return. 





almost tropical position 





and 





I mado my 


a great stragyling water- 


healthy climate. Newly-a 
main for months under canvass, or in y 





++ Port Natav.— Notwithstanding its 
al has an eminent! 
d settlers often 1 





» Na 














his first blow not only smashing the glass but half 





The climate 


h due to 
‘idual to live 






ntly in the free open air, and to the habits 
ating the riding continually 
The grave forms of ma‘arous and. 
intermittent fever are entirely unknown. Asiatic 








pods — choler: ver ee! i 0 yg 
«edb, General, if we had such troops as these, cholera has never been seen in the colony. Small- 


we should have made short work of it! 


“What o compliment to the Massachusetts mil- | lerangement of the organs of dig: 


itia!” 





pox has not yet visited it. Fevers connected with 
igestion occur oc- 
casionally during the season of transition from 
summer to winter, and after prolonged exposure 








+ ConvERSION OF Woot into Broap- | and exertion in the sun; but they are for the most 


cLoTu.—On¢e of the most interesting as well as cu- | tractable, and soon yield to judicious treatment. 
rious examples of the ingenuity of modern manu- | Diarrhova and dysentary also are sometimes met. 


facturing processes, is that afforded. in the tran: 
formation of a bag of wool into a picce of supe 
fino broadcloth. 





first, we see the wool tumbled | occur, in which the pustules ar 


with after the heat. About the same time a tire- 
some pustular affection of the skin is also liable to 
apt to degener- 








out of its bag, and subjected to the disentaugling | ate into indolent ulccrs, and become what are 


action of a “devil,” or “teazor,” the shurp tect! 
of which sevor the locks of wool one from anothe: 
Next, we trace it through a burring machine, the 
rollers of which separate the clotted burs which 
would vitiate the quality of the cloth. Then comes 
into action the scribbling machine, by the sharp 
teeth of which the fibres are scribbled straight and 
parallel, and brought into a continuous roll, We 
see this soft roll of wool sucked i 
a tap machine, and quickly coiled round a tin 
frame or cylinder. Next, we follow the progress 
of these coils, aud find that several of them are 
transferred to the carding machine, where the 
fibres are combined together, and carried out into 














known as “Natal sores.” Little elxe needs to be 
noted with respect to the climate and healthiness of 
this highly-fuvored colony. 








tres APRICAN VILLAGERS.—In well nigh 
every village we suw men spinning cotton, while 
others were weaving it into strong cloth in looms 
of very simple construction. Both spinning and 


to the funnel of | weaving are very tedious processes. They are all 


anxious to trade. The women were often up all 
night, grinding corn to sell us. One village we 
passed withont halting. The inhabitants followed 
us, calling upon our guide to return to trade with 
them. As a last argument they shouted, “Are we 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


fender in his hand to demolish the window, and | to serve his friend, and_stick closest to him when | cither in the vigor of their intellectual powers, in 
he stands most alone. But who has such a friend?| the depth of their sensibilities, that which would 
the framework. T inimediately leaped out on the | Only he who is worthy to be so loved. To love/ecnable them to find ample excitement nearer 
homeward over , and to be loved—this is the reward, the ex 
nce’s Bridge, which seemed so desolate and, great reward, of noble living. How much can [| a natural delight in fictitious narrative; the ex- 
ing ground, broken by | love? How much am I loved? The answers to 
course, till I regained my | those questions will be identical aud will give the 
loncly tent, where [found my two dogs standiug | exact measure of a man’s worth. 
in the moonlight, anxiously awaiting my dilatory Se 





seseseee Toe Arrican Ratnoceros.—Tho 
black rhinoceros, whose domains we seem now to 
have invaded, resembles in general appearance an 
immense hog; twelve feet and a-half long, six 
feet and a-haif high, girth eight fect and a-half, 











¥ slight) and of the weight of half-a-dozen Dullocks; its 
arclessly-constructed buildings, without & weight of lu : 


ticncing the slightest ill-etf 
proves serviceable to consumptive persons, provid- 
ed they come to it before the disease has too firmly 
established itself. In the early stages of the dis- 
ease the improvement is very mi 
genial temperature allowing the ind: 





body smooth, and there is no hair seen except at 
the tip of the cars and the extremity of the tail. 
‘The horns of concreted hair, the foremost curved 
like a sabre, and the second resembling a flattened 
cone, stand on the nose aud above the eyes; in the 
the} young animals the foremost horn is the longest, 
whilst in the old oncs they are of cqual length, 
nancly, a foot and a-half or morc; though the 
older the rhinoceros the shorter are its horns, as 
they wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with them 
when in a passion. 

When the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his 
way through his favorite glades of mimosa bush- 
es, (which his hooked upper lip enables him readily 
to seize, and his powerful grinders to masticate,) 
his horns, fixed loosely in his_ skin, make a clap- 
ping noise by striking one against the other; but 
on the approach of danger, if his quick ear or Keen 
scent make him aware of the vicinity of a hunter, 
the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand 
stiff and ready for combat on his terrible front. 
The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sentinel 
to give him warning, a beautiful green-backed and 
blue-winged bird, about the size of a jay, which 
sits on one of its horns. 

















veseeese “ Dow, In.”—We have received a letter 
from a sister of the late E. G. Paige, dated Hard- 
wick, M From it we learn that “ Dow, Jr.” 
was not © native of Litchtield, Coun., as univer- 
sally asserted by the press, but of Hardwick, 
Ma: Says the writer: 

“Ye had a vory retentive memory, and from 
his carliest youth a great desire for knowledge. 
well remember, when he was not more than four 
or five years of age, his reading once or twice 














a continuous sliver. By repetition of these draw- | to have it said that white people came to our coun- throngh she old Cateshism, when it was firmly 


ings and cardings and combings varying in num- 
ber according to the kind of material employed, 
the wool is at length brought to the required thread- 
like state, and it is then spun into yarn by a mule 
machine. Arrived at length at the cloth region, 
we trace the woolen yarn through its successive 
stage: 








try and we did not see them?” They are by no 
means teetotallers. Large quantities of beer are 
manufactured by them, and they are as fond of it 
as our people are of whisky. ‘The chicf of a vil- 
lage almost always presented us with a pot of 
We passed a village one day, and saw a 





First, there comes the weaving; then wo | large party of men sitting smoking in the public | where ho received most of his education. He 


fixed in his mind, and he could repeat the whole, 
from beginning to end. He possessed o natural 
genius for drawing and painting, and, indeed, 
would excel in anything he undertook. Our 
ther, mmable to give him a collegiate education, 
sent him to Westticld Academy, in this State, 











trace the cloth to the beating-shocks, by which the | sqnare, who did not seein at all communicative. | not a native of Litchfield, Conn,, but of Hardwick, 








got —and to the fulling stocks, by the incessant. 
thumping of which the cloth is shortened, narrow- 
ed, thickened and matted in that peculiar way 
which constitutes felting. The gig mill, with its 
attire of teazles or of wire tecth, then comes into 





use, for rubbing or scratching up the filaments of | tim 


wool, to make a pile nap, and the cloth, after these 


‘case nud oil are beaten sand washed out of the | After resting awhile under a tree a short distance | Muss, 





from them, they sent us a calabash of beer to see 
if we were friends, which was to be manifested by 
our partaking of it. We saw many partially in- 
toxiented people—tipsy chiefs—and even members 
of the learned professions get “a little elevated at 
” A native doctor, with his cupping-horn 
hanging round his neck, who had evidently been 

























i In the house in which [am now writing 
he his birth, and it has ever been the residen 
of his parents—one of whom, our mother—is still 
living. In his last letter, he says: ‘I am right 
glad to hear once more from home—(L use the 
‘term in its truly legitimate sense)—for, although 
Lhave made myself a nominal home in a far-di 
tant land, still old associations around the “ spot 


















yarious ordeals, passes to the shearing-machine, | making some deep porations, came out and scold-j where I was horn,” continually remiud me that its 


to have the pile closely shaved down—to the brush- ; ¢d us severcly—‘“ Is this the way you enter a man’s | claims to the title take precedence of all othe 


ing-machine, to have the short and beautiful nap 
brushed uniformly in one direction—and to the 
pressing machine, to give it that attractive and fin- 
ished appearance which “extra superfine” is ex- 
pected to present. 


++ Wiatine Lacoon rm Carrrorxra.— | New York Courier and Enqui 


The Alta California gives the following description 


of the whales and their bubits in the new whaling | precious metal nearer hom 





y, Lower California: 

The whales enter the lagoon, to bring forth 
their youug, from December to Ma They come 
in great nwnbers, and puss imincdiately to the 
upper waters, where it is perfectly still. At times 
the females are scen in the shoal water, where 











there is hardly enough depth to float them, care- | shade. ‘The silver-lead is fow 
fully escorting the young whales about, and show- | posit, and the ore contains eighity- 


ing them the greatest tenderness and care. When 
the calves get into too cool water for the old whale, 
she starts off as though intending to leave the 
young ones, who immediately follow, ‘The calves, 











village, without sending him word that you are 
coming?” Entering a hut, he came out stagger- 
ing under a large pot of beer. 
seoeeees THe SILVER OF PENNSYLVANIA—Af- 
ter speaking of the silver mines of California, the 
gives us some im- 
portant information with regard to deposits of the 
It appears that in 
the State of Pennsylvania, within cight hours’ ride 
of the city of New York, and within two miles of a 
canal, and only seven distant from a railway, there 
has been lately discovered silver in quantities per- 
tectly fabulous, and which in richness and value 
throws Washoe and Arizona completely in the 


























pure Galena. The lead when remelted prodaces an 
average of two hundred and twenty ounces of sik 
ver to the net ton; thas giving a value of upwards 
of four hundred dollars to the ton of ore; the sil- 








when they first make their appearance, ave about | Ver producing two hundred and eighty dollars, and 
ten feet long; but they grow very nipidly, aud | the Jead one hundred and twenty dollars per ton. 


scarcely can be distinguished from the old ones by 
the time of leaving the lagoon, These are the C: 
ifornia or gra 











of oil, They average about forty barrels. Very 
soon after leaving the lagoon the whales are seen 
making their way to the northward, and ne: 

pear in the Atlantic Ocean and Ochotsk Sea, where 
they pass the summer, aud are followed thither by 










the whaling ficct, with the certainty of’ finding a | to the ton of two thou 


good scason’s work. In November they return 


again, an 








This is ne 
placers of Al 





ke in the calculations 
lave been made in regard to the Pem: 
mine; assays have been made by the most re 
nen, among whom is Professor Torry, of the 
Omi 




















to the ton, 


these are the same whales there is no question ae 


among whalers. This species are only found in 
the northern regions and along the Californi: 
coast, nd at the season already alluded to, he-, 
tween which season they were observed regularly } 
pursuing their way north or south. Some whalers | 
believe that they have scen them ulso on the Japan ; 
coast, but itis doubtful.” 

















R-PaRTY AT MELBOURNE. 
The public as well as the private dinner-parties be- | 
came too much for me. They often resembled ; 
what one reads of the convivalities, after a day 
hunting among the Irish squirearehy of a centur 
ago. On one occasion when the mirth was grow- 
ing “ fast and Curious,” being inspired as 2 bante: 
ing joke on the Ceather-bed horseman of “ Charing: 

8,” followed by a trifling bet, Ebent the steel 
poker | i 
wart squatcer at my side who had never seen | 
the feat before that he snatched the poker out of | 
my hand, and without considering what muscle he 
should present, he struck his arm xo violent a blow | 
that the poker instantly broke, and the upper part 
flying across the table, cut off the heads of two de- 
eanters, and knocked over a branched caudlestic 
The delight which ensucd exceeded all bound 
The door was locked, the table w 
and down it went with all upon it in a reiting 
smash, Single combats took place with m runny 
chairs, the broken arms aud | of which few 
about in all directions. Whi we to 






























t blow on my arm, which so enchanted 




































+++ Lire’s Es 





ly three times the value of the rich 
na, and has never been approached 
y whale—a species of the right whale, | richness by any other mines in the world 
Some have been taken yielding seventy-five barrels | There can be no mistak 










3 and, although we have only assumed the 
average yield to be two hundred and twenty ounces | »bont like chaff in a hur 
ud pounds, yet some as- 
says have been made which have shown upwards 
ving as regulur as clock-work. That | of four hundred ounces 


<TIALS.—Among the ¢s-\in their way, and the 








hope yet to pay av to the happy home of my 
youth; but my bones will probably rest in Ca 
nia soit. A place for them is already secured in 
Lone Mountain Cemetery—a lovely spot ov 
ing the ever-shining billows of the Pacific.” 
see FemaLe Epucarion, 
Falls paper gives a pleasant description of the 
marriage of an honest farmer with a young lady 
just graduated from a Female Academy, after her 
residence therein for about six months, ‘The hus- 
band, boasting of her learning, says: 

“ She can tell the year and the day of the month 
when our forefathers landed at Plymouth; knows 
the name of every capitol town in the Union; can 

















found in av limestone de- | tel} to an inch how far it is from here to the Antip- 
ix per cent. of | odes, L think she calls them. If you should bore a 





hole through the globe, and chuck a mill-stone 
iuto it, she can tell to a shaving what will become 
of the mill-stone. She is likewise a monstrous 








big and grand as an clephaut. She know 





drer pin; and air is made of ox 


gin. Shesays that burning a st 
fir 








cane,” 





seeeeees NatiONAL Happiness.—Neither in: 
dustry, nor science, nor machines, nor books car 
make a people All these things are useful 
islator ought to prop: 













pretty painter, and can paint x puppy so well that 
you'd take it for a lion, and a sheep that looks as 
MW 


about chemistry, and says that water is composed 
of two kinds of gin, that is to say, ox gin and hy-} 4, 

‘in and nitre gin, 
or (what is the same thing in English) salt-petre- 
of wood in the 
is nothing but a phy of conrical (chemical) in | ip 1); 
finity ; and that not a particle of the matter which 
belonged to the stick is lost, but only scattered 





orable ¢ 


Faith, Friends. A congen 





ip and 





euship. — It 
books and schools, Te tr 
mind, his principles. 
done is 
fence aud dishone 
But work alone 









leet. We hear it fak 
sow. Man is a soul; he 
truly thrive in this © 












af 
ciple of action founded 
good, anc of its source. 





heartles: With 
ator with his Maker. 
Friends are tife’s fru 








lovenblene: 
fall off trom aman in a 
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citement it affords is of the kind which comes 
from without. Such persons are rarely lovers of 
poctry, though they may fancy themselves so, be- 
cause they relish novels in verso. But povtry, 
which is the delineation of the deeper and more 
secret workings of human emotion, is interesting 
only to those to whom it recalls what they bave 
Jett, or whose imagination it stirs up to conceive 
what they could feel, or what they might have 
been able to feel, had their outward circumstances 
been different. 























sess: Purr or Patent Perticoat.— The 
editor of the Chicago Press and Tribune having 
received for inspection a new “ Crown, Gossamer, 

“xpansion, Steel-Spring, Hoop- 
pring Bustle, and 
Iebrated Paragon 
,” gives thein the fol- 









bie Watch: 





“We called in Mr. Puddles, the fat man of the 
corps, and tried them both atonco, The effect was 
delightful. Puddles blushed, and so did all tho 
lookers on; because Puddles’ figure, taking a side 
view of the same, is suggestive of the imperial 
cause which first brought hoop-skirts into fashion. 
Puddles blushed and looked innocent; but the ex- 
periment was a success. We can now certify that 
the ‘ Gossamer’ meets the original design of hoop- 
ing, and that all the collateral advantiges sought 
for in any other device of the sort are obtained by 
its use. It can be made to cover a cricumference 
of at least twenty feet, to fill one whole seat at the 
lecture-room or a pew at the church! it conceals 
beyond the reach of suggestion the shape which 
the Great Inventor gave the human figure below 
the waist, and in its general appearance is quite as 
useless and ugly as any other article of the sort 
that we have ever seen!” 


veseees+ Baron Brucx.—The suicide of Baron 
Bruck, the Austrian Finance Minister, has caused 
a profound sensation in that empire, and indeed 
throughout Europe generally. In early life he 
was cngaged in business, and was one of the 
founders of the commercial prosperity of Trieste. 
Tho Austrian Lloyds was principally his own erea- 
tion. His diplomtic and iministerial career was 
in all respects most successful; and when, five 
years since, he resigned the embassy at Constanti- 
nople, in order to take charge of the finances of 
the Austrian empire, he may be considered to 
have risen to the height of his fortunes. Unhap- 
y, the system of fraud which is now being dis- 
closed must have commenced about the same time 
Low far Bruck is implicated it is impossible to 8: 
He mony have been a leader in these malpractices, 
or he may have merely connived at the illicit gains 
of others. But that the matters which are now in- 
end over a lone period there can be 
The luxury of Viennese and Trieste 
as evidently been supplied for years 
tates. The other persons suspected of 
‘din the uewly-discovered frauds are 
arrested and thrown into prison. In fact tho se- 



































{| Verity of the punishment is declared to verge on 


cruelty. Austrian finance could hardly fail to be- 
come embarrassed when the candle was burning 
in this way at both ends. 


se+eeees BLOoMERISM.—If wo may judge from 
the newspapers the progress of Bloomerism is mak- 
ing considerable strides. Miss [arrict N. Austin, 
editress of a “ Reform paper” in Danesville, New 
York, devotes a long article to the et of her 
making up. Here is an important item: 

“ My pantaloons are all cut at the bottom like 
gentlemen’s. ‘I like them better than straight oues, 
and those which some ladies have worn, full and 
gathered at the bottom, are ‘unmentionable.’” My 
pattern was cut by a tailor, his wife taking the 
measure.” 

It has, however, its drawbacks, for Miss Mary 
E. Haynes writes from Caroline, Tomkins county, 
to Dr. Lydia Sayer Masbrouk’s Sybi é 















People oppose me and think [am very foolish to 
dress so unfashionably. I suppose they think I 
shall die an old maid if T don’t take off my “bloom- 
ers;’ but L feel some enconraged on reading ‘Lina’s 
remarks in the Sybil of October. She speaks of a 
‘riend who wants a wife; will you please inform 
her I would like to learn his address. I often feel 
discouraged and lonely,” 

We shall have little hope of our great republic 
tender appeal to its chivalry does not pro- 
dunce the most beneficial results, Above all we en- 
treat Miss Haynes not to feel discouraged—whilo 
there’s life there’s hope. 

















H | veeseees AWFUL ALYERNATIVE.—The last will 
Nn} of a queer old miser, who has just died, is much 
1} talked of at Vienna. He cut off all his nearest rel- 
\atives, and made a very distaut one, an extremely 
handsome young girl, sole heiress of his consider- 
able property. So far the nothing extraordi- 
nary; but there is a condition added to it. Tho 
testator was 2 hunchback, and had a club foot, 
which defects probably had obstructed many at- 
‘tempts of his tomarry. He had made it, therefore, 
a condition, s‘ne qua non, that the heiress is to pet 
the property ouly when she marr man shaped. 
yas he was. She is, besides, to live in a convent 
three mouths each year to pray for his soul. The 
heirs-at-luw have attacked this odd last will, on 
, the plea that when it was made the testator must 
[evidently have been mad. As there is, however, 
‘no equity jurisdiction in Anstria, they may find 
their task not an casy one. 

































‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE ROSE. 


TPIS not the benuty of the roxe alone 
‘That hails it doubly dear among the flowers; 
‘Tis not the fragrance when its hue is own, 
That so beguiles the past and present hours; 
But the romance of real life it sive 
With iemorics dear to every oue that lives. 


Id not fail to plearo 
‘The artless eve that ne'er beheld the ¥ 
And none would call it seant in benuty’s ease, 
“And yet, much less, the mmcanest flowers that grows; 








2 | ‘The maid’s delight, the balm of summer air. 
WELLWISDER. 
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OH! DO NOT SING THAT SONE. 


FROM THEIWAVERLEY MAGAZINE. 





MUSIC BY T. BISSELL. 
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1. Oh! do not, do not sing that song! For once = sung me, 
2. For since she died I wan-der lone, O’er earth  1’m doom’d e roam, ae 
8. I feel her  kiss-es on my cheek, But stretch my arm in vain,— I 
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ene ge i = Onn Ose 8 = ge ae Ha mate a 
one who now lies cold in death, Be-neath the wil- low tree. Twas sung to os my in - fant woes; And 
out one lov- ing word or smile, To cheer my lone- ly home. But oft when sleep hath  seal’d my eyes, A 
grasp but shad-ows, and a- wake To all my woes a - gain. Then do not, do not sing that song, Mv 
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that much - loved re - - frain, O - pens a- fresh my un - healed wounds—  A- gain re- news my 






























ra - diant form ap - - pears, And sings to me th’an - gol - ic song, That’s sung in heav’n - a 
Moth - er sang to me, When I was but a help - less _ child, Cra-dled up - on 
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BY MOSES A. DOW. 


Coory RIGHT SECURED.) 


CASTILLIA; 


OB THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


ILDRED ST. 

CLARE retired 
to her chamber 
and gathered to- 
gether the few 
articles of wear- 
ing appalel she 
wished to take 
with her; acask- 
et of jewels and 
various pieces of 
jewelry, valued 
more as gifts 
then for their in- 
trinsic worth 5 
then sho had 
quite a little 
amount of spend- 
ing money given 
hor at various 
times by her fa- 
ther, for her own 
use—all of which 
she wrapped in 
a@ small bundle, 
and then, setting 
down to tho table and drawing a sheet of paper 
towards her, she took a pencil and wrote a short 
hasty note, blistered with tears and full of sorrow- 
ful despairing tenderness, beyging forgiveness for 
the steps she was about to take. This note she 
folded and sealed without re-reading—folded, seal- 
ed, and addressed to her parents. 

Night camo on, starless and moonless. Mildred 
sat by the window, the damp cool air fanning her 
fevered brow and playing with the dark locks 
shading it. By and by her pretty little quadroon 
dressing-maid, Lizzic, ontered the room where her 
young mistress sat. Mildred turned towards her. 

“ Sit down the lamp and come here, Lizzie,” she 
said. The maid obeyed. 

“T have something I want to tell you; some- 
thing very important, Lizzie.” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred.” 

“Close the door first; now come here. I want 
to ask you something.” 

The girl waited for her mistress to proceed. 

“T'm going away to-night, Lizzie, never to come 
back aguin,” she suid, at length. 

“ Away?” questioned the girl in surprise. 

“Yes, I’m goiug to be married to Guy Summers, 
and iam going uway. Do you want to go with 
me, Lizzie?” 

Any where with you, misses,” replied the quad- 
roon. 

“ And your mother, Lizzie—wouldn’t you rathor 
stay with her?” 

For a long time the girl pondered. 

“No, I shall go if you goes, misses,” she re- 
plied at length; “if you are sick who take care of 

you? If you're alone, who bese eumpany for you? 

Who do your work? Who go to carry your bun- 
dies when you go shopping? No—you'll let me go, 
misses ?” 

“Tf you want to go, you may, Lizzic. I should 
miss you sadly, I know, and you would miss me, 
too. Have your things on by half past cleven, 
and wrap up what few things you want to carry 
yourself’ in a bundle, 

“Yes, misses.” 

“And do not speak of whatI have told you, 
Lizzie, to any one.” 

“ No, misses.” 

The girl wont out, and again Mildred was alone. 
How slowly the time passcd—siowly, and yet too 
fust. She did not dare to see her parents, lest they 
should notice her agitation—and yet she must 
aze upon their dear faces once more. The old 
clock struck eleven. An hour more—only one 
hour, and she felt the rubicon would be passed. 
An hour more, and, for the last time, she would 
tread the rich carpets and pass through the doors 
of hey dearly beloved home. One hour! slowly it 





sed. 

By and by Mildred wrapped herself in a shawl, 
and, tying on her bonnet, took the little bundle 
that contained her few valuables and left the room. 
Lizzie stood waiting at the door. 

You are all ready, Lizzie?” 
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“ Yes, misses.” 

“Then take this bundle and go down stairs; I'll 
moet you on the steps in a moment. 

The girl obeyed. Mildred stole silently along 
the whole length of the broad hall, and then 
pushed open a door that stood slightly ajar. The 
room was dimly lighted by a night-lamp upon the 
table. Tho girl listencd a moment, and the regu- 
lar breathing of the occupants of the chamber de- 
noted they were soundly sleeping. 

With a strango fecling she could not compre- 
hend, Mildred approached the bed and drew aside 
the heavy curtains, allowing the struggling rays 
of light to fall upon the faces of those she loved. 
Her father’s dear countenance, seamed with 
wrinkles, and shaded by a wealth of silver hair— 
how often she had kissed the furrowed brow, how 
oft those lips had blessed her. Could she leave 
him now in his old age, and, perchance, bring 
down those grey hairs with sorrow to the grave? 

Her mother was sleeping peacefully; the beauti- 
ful lips parted in a half sad smile, the long dark 
lashes sweeping the white semi-transparent checks. 
Her poor invalid mother! her sorrowful heart- 
broken mother, upon whose mind some hidden se- 
eret grief was preying like a vampire, ever con- 
suming, yet never destroying. Her tender, loving 
mother, who had guarded her so carefully lest 
some rough breeze should blight her young life. 
This was the hardest parting; her father had becn 
stern, sometimes—her mother never. Her father 
had frowned upon her, but only smiles hal ber 
mother given her, however ill or sorrowful. 
Could she now add another drop to the cup of bit- 
ternoss her mother had been so long draining to 
the yery dregs? Could she bring this sorrow upon 
her? Tears, hot, bitter tears, dushed over her 
white cheeks. Already she was wavering in her 
determination. 

“ Choose between us, between Harmon Sheldon 
and me!” rang in the cars of Mildred, but for 
that, duty might have triumphed. The thoughtof 
her detested lover, the addresses of whom her fa- 
ther sanctioned, turned the balance. She would 
rather die than wed him; and Guy Summers was 
more than life to her. 
She dashed aside the bitter tears, stooped and 
pressed a light kiss—light for fear of awakening 
them—upon the lips of her father and mother— 
gave one last lingering look upon the dear counte- 
nances, then went out, closing the door softly after 
her. And thus it was Mildred St. Clare left the 
rents who loved her, the home that for long 
Tappy years had sheltered her, and went forth in- 
to the world. Ah, better had it been if alone! 
Down the avenue of horse-chestnut, out into 
the broad lance, with her maid close by her side, 
the poor girl groped her way in the darkness. 
Poor child, she did not know how prophetic of her 
future was this black starless night. Had she, 
Guy Svmmers had waited in vain 
The young man was ready with a carriage and 
driver at the place designated. A few moments, 
and, half fainting with the violence of her emo- 
tions, Guy Summers placed the poor girl in the 
carriage, whither she was followed by her faithful 
maid. An instant more Guy had seated himself 
by Mildred’s side, closed the door, and away 
whirled the lizht vehicle along the even road. 
“ Guy—Guy!” whispered the poor girl, “ Guy,T 
have left father und mother for you—you will 
never—never—” 
“ What, darling?” 
“T do not doubt you, Guy; but only tell me you 
will always love me—always!” 
“ While life lasts, Mildred.” 
Guy Summers truly thoughteso then. 
deceitful is the human heart! 
She leaned her head, her weary aching head 
upon his shoulder—still that undefined, mysterious 
fear oppressed her. 
“Guy, again pledge meas you hope for Heav- 
en, Guy, you will never forsake me, never cease to 
love me! Promise me, Guy, I am so weak—so sim- 
ple to-night.” 
“ As [hope for Heaven, dear Mildred!” 
And she believed him! 
The next day, at a small villagein a little weath- 
er-beaten church, Guy Summers and Mildred St. 
Clare were married. Whatever his other faults 
were, as yet, a betrayer of innocence and virtue 
Guy Summers had never been, As yet, we say— 
Oh! Guy! Guy! 

And it was the expected arrival of Guy and his 

bride that caused such a commotion in the family 
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We would we might close our 





of Mr. Alberte Summers, Boston, as we have al- 


history of Guy 
and Mildred Summers here, picturing in our 8 the mortgo 0 
miuds only brightness for their future, or could ! berte Summers, with ill disguised vexation, 
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we do so considerately with truth, speak of their 
happy wedded life, the young man’s entire refor- 
mation, and Mildred’s reconciliation to her par- 
ents. We love the bright side of life far better 
than the dark, but ’tis an “ ower truc tale ” we are 
relating, and truth is far stranger than Gction, 

Mildred had not been a day a bride when the 
first blow from the hand of him she loved fell 
upon her. It was in this wise. 

Onc morning, while in a southern city, Mildred, 
inquiring for her faithful Lizzie, was informed by 
her husband that, knowing as he did she could not 
take her north, he had sold her. 

“ My Lizzie!’ my faithful Lizzic!” cried Mildred, 
with sorrow and astonishment, 

The young man laughed. 

“Come, Mildred,” he said, “what is done can- 
not be undone.” 

“She was my companion ever since I can re- 
member,” cried the young wife. “ Ah, Lizzie, my 
poor, darling Lizzie!” 

But the youthful girl was far enough away then; 
and all her young mistress’s calls, all her sorrow 
could not bring her back. 

“Forgive me, Mildred,” said Guy, soothingly. 
“T did not suppose you cared so much for the girl, 
or I should not have done as T did.” 

Guy Summers licd; he loved gold better than 
he did his bride; he worshipped the yellow dust 
and forgot his Maker. And Mildred believed and 
forgave him. 7s 
Guy Sammers took his bride to his uncle’s, for 
the simple reason he had no where else to take 
her; and, as the fair young southerner stepped 
over the threshhold of the cheerless brown house, 
the shadow, that many years failed in lifting, sct- 
tied over her. Ah, that shadow! 

A fow days after her arrival in Boston Mildred 
read in a Richmond paper— 


Drep.—On the 2ist ult, of apoplexy, Dr. R. T. 
St. Clare, in the fifty-ninth year of his age.” 


“Dead! dead! pap!” murmured Mildred. 
“ Dead—and I his murderer! Oh, father! dear fa- 
ther, if I had but died before I knew this—before 
this!” 

She then threw herself upon the bed, buried her 
face in the clothes, and wept. Her heart did not 
break then; she did not go mad; tears saved her. 
Saved her for what? Had she known she had 
prayed then to dic. 

But for ono person, Mildred’s stay at Alberte 
Summers would have been almost intolcrable. 
For some reason or other Mrs. Alberte Summers 
conceived a violent fancy for her niece by mar- 
riage. We believe she was at heart a good woman, 
and her keen eyesight into Guy’s character was 
one great cause of the young man’s dislike for 
hor. She knew Guy Summers, and she pitied 
Mildred. Poor girl! she needed pity. 

“ Bless her sweet heart; Vil stand between her 
and harm, that I will; and it’s my opinion she’ll 
need some friend before she’s many years older.” 
And so it proved. Mildred did not know, nor 
Guy did not know fully Margaret Summers then. 


Chapter VIIT.—A Decision—A New Determination, 


“Do anything but love; or, if thou lovest, 

And art a woman, hide thy oye from him 

Whom thou dost worship. Never let him know 
Tlow dear he is; flit like a bird before him— 

Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to flower, 
But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, 

When canght and caged, de left to pine neglected, 
And perish in forgetfulness."* 


discovered the martiage of his uncle with Mrs. 
Flynn, the housekeeper, would bo vain. In the 
first place he disliked the woman 
certain reasons. Secondly, his uncle 


not please him vast! 
ger, and called her “ aunt.” 


sage conclusion that he had, to use an old, true ex. 


: his nephew. 





spent that at the gaming table. 


But policy caused him to be carcful as to what 
he said in the matter; now that Mrs. Flynn had | absence, Guy would plead business, ur; 
become Mrs. Summers he crushed down his an-| ative business engagements. And she believed him. 


pression, “ bit off his own nose to spite his face;” 
or, in other words, hurt himself far worse than | loved, whose happincas sho prized far more than 


| Very gently Guy informed his uncle of the loss 


of his property—how he had, as it were, pawned | Oh! if Guy had but known how to op reciate such 
his share of the Brentford estate for mouey, and | devotedness; but he did not. Mil 
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“ Horace Brentford.” 

“ And he is still west? Do you wish to redeem 
the property, Guy?” 7 

The young man shook his head, and said, 

“Let it go; do you know, uncle, that dying wo- 
man’s curse} She meant it for a blessing, though, 
I dare say,—it rings in my cars—“‘ As you deal 
with me, so may thé Lord deal with you.” 
“Pooh! you're foolish, Guy!” 

“ Perhaps T am.” 

“ And, if Horace Brentford should never return 
from the west you will become possessor of the 
whole estate; throw your whims to the winds, 
Don’t be foolish, Guy, you dog!” 

The young man allowed his head to fall into his 
clasped hands; by and by he said, 

“You spent a night in the Crimson Chamber, 
Uncle Alberte?” 

The round red face of the bad mad ww pale; 
he took his fect down from the table in a great 
hurry, and, laying bis hand upon his nephew’s 
shoulder, rather harshly said, 

“ Never speak of that again, Guy.” 

“T was simply going to say, uncle,” continued 
the young man, “ that I think I shall take my wife 
to Mt. Grey; city living is expensive, and, besides, 
she would find out more than she might like if we 
staid here. I will have a suit of rooms fitted up 
expressly for our use, far enough away from that 
room, though, you may be sure; what do you 
think of it?” 

Guy waited for a reply, but he waited in vain. 
“What do you think of going into now—what 
kind of a speculation, Guy?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Don’t know, ch? Don’t care, you mean to 
Ray. Well, anything but faro, Guy; anything but 


faro. 

“And why?” 
“ You always lose.” 
“ Not always.” 
“Wonderful few exceptions—very few excep- 
tions, Guy.” 
It was the truth, and the young man could but 
acknowledge it. 
“ Any kind of moderate gambling will do,” said 
the uncle, thoughtfully, at length, taking his feet 
from the table and placing them upon the mantle 
shelf. “Any kind of moderate gambling, Guy, 
you dog; but moderate, remember.” 
Guy Summers laughed a little, low, cunning 
jaugh to himself, a little wicked, malicious laugh. 
And that laugh said, as plainly as words could 
have said— 
“T shall be moderate or immoderate, to suit my- 
self, and not you, uncle.” As it was, Mr. Alberto 
Summers merely tapped his nephew upon the 
shoulder and said, 
“Choose your own way, but you'll be lucky if 
you spend any of my money.” 
“We shall sce, muttered the young man to him- 
self—‘ we shall see.” 
Alveady Guy was plotting his uncle’s downfall. 


After her arrival at Alberte Summers Mildred 
was left almost entirely to herself. The room she 
occupied was bare and cheerless, uncarpeted and 
unadorned. A red, low post bedstead, with a cop- 
perplait counterpane, and curtains of the same 
material—a sinall table, which served as book- 
case, desk, toilet-stand, &c., while two or three 
windsor chairs completed the furnishing of the 
room. 

Sad was the contrast between this and her sweet 
cozy little boudoir at her childhood’s home; yet 
she would have accounted this as nothing, even 


‘© describe the rage of Guy Summers when he | considered it a perfect little paradise, had her hus- 


band brightened it with his presence. 
During the long sammer days Guy Summers 


rsonily, for | epent his time in his uncle’s counting-room, or in 

was far from | the streets, while his evenings were passed with 

being in want—in fact, was quite well off, and he | his club-room companions at their social revels, or 

had hoped and calculated upon being his sole heir; ) in some of the fashionable dens of wickedness 

and the idea of the possibility of his losing all did | found in every large city, to a greater or less ex- 
ye 


tent. 
In answer to Mildred’s gentle reproofs for his 
ut, imper- 


She did not tell him how very lonely she was, or 


Mr. Alberte Sammers was surprised; he had ex-| complain of the cheerlessness of her new home. 
pected a perfect avalanche of anathemas from his | Sho bathed her eyes before his return lest he 
beloved nephew, and somehow came to the very | should know she had been weeping; smiled when 


-| her heart was very, very heavy, fearing she might 
otherwise cast a gloom over the life of him she 


her own. 
Mildred Summers’ love was deep, pure and firm. 


red was his 
own now—tho bird was caught and caged, what 





And who holds the mortgage?” asked Mr. Al- | more should be care? 











One night he came home with the fumes of wine 
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upon his lips. She looked at him sadly, reproach- 
fully. He understood the mute, supplicating look, 
aud said: 
“Only once in a great while, Mildred.” And 
she believed him. 
Perhaps it was better so; itis a sad, a very sad 
hour when a true and trusting woman discovers 
her husband, who is more than her life to her, is 
uuworthy. Mildred had this yet to learn; this 
cup of bitterness yet to drain. Heaven pity her. 
Guy Summers seemed in no haste to leave the 
i the secret of his desired delay was that he} 
ed to complete a dangerous and desperate un-; 
dertaking he had planned, and was only waiting a 
suitable opportunity to it carry out. 














This determination was strengthened by the 
simple circumstance of Mrs. Alberte Summers 


presenting her husband with a fine son—an heor— 
as Guy frowningly muttered to himself, while he 
gnashed his white teeth in his rage. An her—and 
he would inherit nothing of his uncle’s wealth after 
all his expectations. 

Mr. Alberte Summers readily divined his neph- 
ew’s thoughts, and chuckled inwardly that Guy 
would appreciate his poverty as he had ought to, 
now that the prospect of stepping into his (the un- 
ele’s) shoes was somewhat lessened. 

Guy noticed his uncle’s self-congratulation, and, 
stifling his rage and disappointment, praised the 
baby, and presented it with a new frock; inquired 
affectionately after his aunt’s health, and smilingly 
wished his uncle much joy with his young heir. 








Chapter TX. 


“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress; 

And cheeks all pale, that but an hour ago 

Biushed ut the praise of their own loveliness; 

And there were sudden purtings, such as press 

‘the lite from out young hearts, and choking alghs 

‘That ne‘er might be repeated.”” 

E left Horuco Brentford, Joel Rushton and 
Dick Mazo, the trapper, prisoners in the 

hands of a sauvage foe. The fort De Leon, under 

the watchful care of Castillia, and the not over 

careful Sergeant Jasper, while Custele De Leon, 

with a band of trusty men, were absent, having 

gone to the nearest settlement for provisions. 

Sergeant Jasper was sitting in the large bare 

oflicers’ rvom, his left arm resting upon the table, 

his head upon his arm, Dusk had settled over the 

great forest, and this was the evening Dick Maze 

and Jole Rushton left the fort upon their errand of 

humanity—the evening they were betrayed by 

their Indian guide, and were taken prisoners so 

unexpectedly; the evening, also, that the savages 

had determined to accomplish their hellish de- 


signs. 

Sinrkness sottled down over Fort Do Leon. Cas- 
tillia paced the Jong hall rapidly, her arms folded 
upon her breast, her brow contracted as if in 
thought, her strong fearless cyes looking straight 
before her; suddenly she turned, and, without 
ceremony, opened the door of the officers’ room. 

“ Sergeant Jasper,” she said, abruptly. 
“Ah! you, Miss De Leon?” said the man, rais- 


The uncle was deceived, but the aunt way not, | ing his head. 


Guy was a good actor; he would have succeeded, 
we have no doubt, on the stage; as it was, he was 
acting a dangerous part in the drama of human 
life; how well he succeeded remains for the future 
to determiue. 

Guy Sunimers took Mildred to Mt. Grey to live, 
he said that the cool, bracing country air would 
benefit her health, and bring back the roses to her 
cheeks, for she had grown sadly pale since her 
residence in her cheerless city home. 

“ Anywhere with you, dear Guy,” said the trust- 
ing young wif 

He kissed her tenderly, for, with all his faults, 
he really loved her; yct not so well as the sordid 
gold for which he was almost willing to barter his 
soul—for which he had determined to risk his 
houor, nay, perchance his li He looked down 
into her eyes, her clear, innocent, trusting eyes, as 
she repented : 

“ Anywhere with you, dear Guy.” 

She spoke earnestly, wuthfully ; for him she had 
left parents and home, and yet the young man did 
not think to repay this devotion with devotion, | 
this true love with as deep and fervent an atfee 
tion. 

“T wish I could stay with you all the time, dear 
Mildred;” he said, “but business calls me to the 
cily for a few short days.” 

“Do you have much business to attend to, 
Guy ?” asxed the swect girl-wife. 

“A great deal, Mildred.” 

“ And what is it? You never told me anything 
about it; or, do you think my brain is too weak 
to comprehend it—to comprehend the dull, unin- 
teresting subject; considered dull and uninterest- 
ing, I Believe, by the majority of my sex; ch! 
Guy?” 

She looked into his face; there was no shade of 
distrust upon her frank, girlish countenance, now 
lighted up with one of her own trusting, confiding 
smiles. 

A relieved expression stole over the young man’s 
countenance; lie was satisticd, then, that she did 
not even mistrust him. He did uot reply to her at 
first, then he said, playfully. 

“T couldn’t be cruel cnough to vex my little 
wife with business details; they would be dull and 
uninteresting, not to say perplexing. But [ shall 
try and arrange matters so as to be here most of 
the time after a few weeks; and, while Lam gone, 
try and amuse yoursel!’, and be as happy as the 
day is long.” 

“Pil try to, Guy,” she said tearfully; “ but if 
you would only let me be near you—I wouldn’t 
care how poor and miserable the—” 

He placed his hand over her mouth playfully. 

“ Not another word, dear Mildred.” 

She took up her sewing and stitched away ner- 
vously, trying to force buck the tears that blinded. 
her eyes and nearly choked her. 

The room was large and luxuriantly furnished. 
Guy shuddered; it was the very one in which 
Mrs, Brentford died, the very one in which he 
had, as it were, perjured his soul for a little sordid 






































“Yes, me; are you asleep or awake, sir?” 
“ Awnke, Miss De Leon; I’m awake, most cer- 
tainly,” he replied, rubbing his eyes energetically. 

“ And all the while you knew you were asleep, 
or, in that condition to ali intents and purposes,” 
answered Custillia, a contemptuous smile curling 
her lips and glowing in her eyes. 

He did not deny it again; no one cared to dis- 
pute Castillia De Leon. 

“Have you discovered the manner in which 
Norwah, the [ndian spy, gained ingress and egress 
through the picket, sir?” 

“Tam sorry to say Ihave not, Miss De Leon.” 
“Have not! and have been sleeping! for shame 
on you for the manner in which you guard the 
lives entrusted, by my brother, to your care. Of 
course you inspected the picket?” 

Sergeant Jasper cowered beneath the woman’s 
fixed gaze, but he answered: 

“Yes, Miss De Leon.” 

“Yourself?” 

“No; that is, or in other words, I had the picket 
examined. I had it examined, you understand 2?” 
“ And what report was given of its condition.” 
The petty officers hesitated. 

“Tam waiting, sir!” and Castillia paused direct- 
ly in front of him, struck a match, lighting the 
lamp that stood upon the table, and then looked 
straight into the man’s face. “Iam waiting, sir! 
Be kind enough to inform me.” 

“Indeed, Miss De Leon, I—that is, they have 
not, as yet, reported,” he answered, hesitatingly. 

“ Have not—and you here as unconcerned us if 
nothing was to be done!” And she gave hima 
look of flashing contempt. “ Who did you appoint 
to exumine the premises, sir?” 

“Upon the outside, Bill Dempster and Sam 
Sawyer.” 

“ And the inside?” 

“T roldthem to examine the inside afterwards.” 

“ And where are they now?” 

“ T—that is, they are somewhere—” 

“Yes, no doubt they are somewhere,” replicd 
Castillia, with a frown; “but [ am not trifling, 
Sergeant Jasper; have you scen these men since 
they left to execute your commands?” 

“Why, I thought so— [’m pretty certain I have, 
or in other words they must be about somewhere.” 

“Have you attended to the moulding of those 
bullets and the loading of the fire-arms ?”” 

“T will attend to that right off, Miss De Leon.” 

“ And the bolt on the front door—you know I 
told you it was loose; has that been repaired?” 

“ No—that is, in other words—” 

“No need of any other words, Sergeant Jasper. 
Tf you was a young man [ should be very likely 
to tell you the estimation in which I hold you; as 
it is, for the sake of your grey hairs, I will simply 
say Lam sorry, far more so than you can think; 
sorry for you, sir, and sorry for the women and 
children you have wantonly placed in jeopardy.” 

She said this with stinging contempt in her 
tone, Sergeant Jasper would have attempted a 
reply, but she waved her hand impatiently. 




















gain. But he only said, hurried! 

“T hope you will content yourself here, Mildred; 
call upou Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, for anything 
you may need. Good-bye.” 


He stooped and kissed her lightly; a chaise was 


Ay NO more, sir; your carelessness cannot be 
| justitied; all roe can do, and the best you can do, 
, will be to look after those men who examined the 

picket and report to me at the earliest opportuni- 


ty. 
waiting at the door, He suid good-bye again, and| Sergeant Jasper bowed and left the room; Cas- 


then left the room. 


Mildred followed him, through the long hall, )2"4, taking a large memorandum-book from the 


tillia sented herself in the chair he had vacated, 


down a flight of winding stairs, down the broad sable, proceeded hastily to note the events of the 


stone steps. 
“ Gooil-bye, Guy.” 


He did not know she had followed him; he 


ay. She was thus occupied when Fay entered 
the room noiselessly. 


“May I come, Castic?” Wer face was yery 


looked startled Yor an instant, then, ug a strange | White, aud her eyes looked wild and strange. 


expression stole over his fuce, he waved his hand 


to her guily, and was gone. 


Mildred stuod upon the steps until the chaise 
was lost in the distance, then sadly, tearfully 


“What is it, Fay?’ questioned Castillia, sur- 
prised. 

The girl did not answer until she had crouched 
lown by Castillia’s side; then, with a shiver, she 


in the hall when I come in, and that was what— 
what made me afraid, Castic,” 


afraid, Pay?” 

“Not his being there, but the way he acted; I 
thought something had happened, or was going to 
happen. 

“ What was he doing, pet?” 

The child burst into a little spasmodic laugh. 

“ He was crying, Castie, erying like a great baby, 
and rubbing his eyes nearly out with his coat 
sleeve.” 

“ Tuthe hall, did you say?” , 

She started towards the door; but, from certain 
significant sounds she beard, she judged, and 
rightly, that the worthy Sergeant was making his 
escape. 

To tell the truth, Sergeant Jasper had good cause 
for agitation, though crying was not the most 
manly way of expressing it. Late that afternoon 
ho had, as he informed Castillia, dispatched two 
men outside the walls to cxamine the state of the 
pickets, but it was now night and they had not re- 
turned. He was a coward at heart, and fearing, if 
Custillia discovered the true state of affuirs, he 
would be sent to look after the missing men, he 
had remained silent upon the subject. 

Sergeant Jasper was also frightened, and instead 
of going to work in the right manner to ward off 
tho dangers that threatened, his natural disposition 
made itself apparent. He took refuge in the kitch- 
en, partially because he fancied there he would be 
safe from Castillia’s watchful eye, but more be- 
cause the younger portion of the family were mak- 
ing merry over brimming bowls of hulled corn and 
milk, and Sergeant Jasper had a penchant in that 
way himself. 

Sergeant Jasper was greeted by the children 
with uproarous merriment; for of these juvenile in- 
dividuals he was an especial favorite. 

“Oh! you’ve come, Uncle Jasper,” cried one, 
springing towards that worthy individual. 


huge clay pipe from a capacious pocket, procees 
to fill it with a certain well known herb. 

He sat and smoked, and thought. 
predicament, and how to get out puzzled him. 


wadding for the guns. 
ing the lamp and watching her proceedings. 


asked for at least the twenticth time. 


the only reply. 
“Ts there really, Castic?” 


“There may be, F 
presence of mind about you.” 


age to the fairy like creature. 

“Thope there wont be any danger, Castic,” she 
said; and Castie looked pittyingly into her com- 
punion’s face—the sweet, tender face, and then she 
did not wonder why her brother loved the child, as 
she knew he did, 

“want to tell you something, Castic,” said Fay, 
a crimson flush overspreading her countenance, 
ef au you listen while you are ut work, Castie?” 

“ Yes. 

“You know Norwah, the Indian spy, was here 
this morning? I saw him before you or any oue 
else about the fort did.” 

“Where?” 

“On the steps; it was past daylight, and I went 
out thinking I'd go to the well after a fresh drink 
of water, when I met him.” 

“Was he asleep?” 

“ No, sitting on the lower steps, looking at the 
trinket he gave you this morning?” 

“That brooch?” 

“Yes; ho hid it when he saw me, and then said 
—ah! I can remember his look so well—‘The 
flower of the pale faces is early this morning; will 
my sister listen to what Norwah wishes to say?” 
Of course I suid yes, and he went on—‘ The flower 
of the pale face is not happy; her warrior is gone; 
would she mourn or sigh for her red brother if he 
should go and never return?’ Something in the 
look of his eyo terrified me, Caustic; I drew my 
hand away from him, perhaps too hastily, for he 
frowned darkly and said— My white sister forgets ; 
Norwuh has offered her pence; she rejects it; 
Norwah never forgets, his hate never dies!’ ‘Bat 
Tam your friend, Norwah,’ [said. His face bright- 
ened. ‘My wigwam shall be hung with the finest 
skins, and the best dear meat will Norwah bring 
for his squaw to dress; the Indian spy is the eagle 
of his tribe; will the pale faced maiden go with 

















banks of the Cachauqua? 


very angry, though, [ know, for he frowned and 


frightened, Castie!” 


“ What are you writing, Castie?” less, of course. She called to the man who had 
“A record of Sergeant Jusper’s carelessness,” | brought the intelligence, and who stood turning 
replica the girl, bitterly. round and round in a bewildered manner in the 


“Poor fellow; I pity the old man; he was out; hell; culled to him, but in a low, yet distinct tone, 


place run into the shop and bring: the hoaviest 
‘Why will his being in the hall make you | piece of timber you can find! 


He seated himself in one corner, and rang a 
led 


He was in a | described. 


In the meanwhile Castillia busicd herself examin- 
ing the flre-arms, melting bullets and preparing 
Fay stood near her, hold- 


“Do you think there is any danger, Castie?” she | tillia. “ Down on the floor for your lives!” 
i And full 
twenty times an indefinite shake of the head was | the floor save Castillin, who sprang forward, und, 


ay; I won’t deceive you; be a| “ although [ am certain an effort will be made very 
woman to-night, pet, a child to-morrow, if you | 800m to break through these windows, so carelessly 
like. Let whatever come that may, keep your | left unsecured, 


Castillia looked straight into the girl’s face, her | She opened the door and ordered thein to enter, 
strange magnetic eyes imparted strength and cour | Which they did like a herd of frightened sheep. 


Norwah and be his squaw, in his wigwam on the | we can only keep tho sneaking wolves outside the 
Oh, Custie, I don’t | house until morning, then we can attend to them 
know what [did say, something that made him | with our rifles.” 


said—‘ The hand of Norwah is wet with blood, and | had completed the buricading of the door, and was 
there is tire in his heart; Jet the flower pf the pale | busying himself with his rifle, to see if ic was well 
faces beware!’ [ tarned and left him, { was so | loaded. 


“ Berk, this door must be secured; in the tirst 


Go quick! and, as 
you value your life, give uo alarm!” 
it was but the work of a second for Castillia to 
draw the pistol she always carried in her belt; but 
she had no occasion to use it; not a sound was 
heard, not a footstep broke the stillness. 
In & moment Berk returned with a heavy stick of 
timber, with which he burricaded the door in such 
& manner as to afford a temporary security, at 
least. When this was done she drew a long breath 
of relief. 
Gore you sure of what you told me, Berk?” she 
asked. 
“Sure as gospel, Miss De Leon; the yard is all 
alive with them, and they are planning some des- 
perate attack.” 
“What?” 3 
“They are led by that rascally spy—Norwah!” 
Castillia saw that there was no time to lose, that 
adesperate struggle was about to ensue, and that 
speedy and effective measuikes must be taken for 
defence ugainst so wily aud powerful a foe. She 
reasoned, that if the inmates of the garrison were 
suddenly alarmed such confusion would ensue that 
asuituble resistance could not be made; everything 
depended upon courage, energy, skill and cau- 
tiousness. 
In the first place the doors must be well secured; 
secondly, every one who could be serviceable, in 
case worst come to worst, must be on hand with 
suitable weapons. Of this number Sergeant Jas- 
per and Berk were the only ones, beside herself, 
who understood the use of fire-arms. 
Castillia sighed; it was when she thought of the 
detenceless women and helpless children, not of 
herself. She saw in » moment how they had been 
betrayed, and by one they had deemed 2 true 
friend, Norwah the spy; and, with a thrill of huy- 
ror,she thought of what might be in store for 
them all unless a successful résistance was made. 
Leaving Berk in charge of the door, Castillia 
hastened in search of Sergeant Jasper, whom she 
found busy with his pipe, us we have previously 
But she did not need to give the 

alarm. At that moment a hidcous yell, as of hun- 
dreds of furious savages, burst upon their exrs, 
and the next two women tell mortally wounded by 
bullets shot through the unshattered window. 

“ Down! down, every one of you!” shouted Cas- 




























Her command was obé$ed; all dropped upon 
quick as thought, extinguished the light. 
“There is no particular danger now,” she said, 


Let the children lie low upon the 
floor, but » safer piaco will bo in the meal room.” 


“ Sergeant Jasper!” 
There was no reply, 
“ Sergeant Jasper!” 
“ What, Miss Do Leon,” came in trembling tones 
from a distunt corner of the room. 

“Go, as quick us you can, and bring a half 
dozen loaded rifles here, together with necessary 
ammunition!” 

“ What for?” tremblingly questioned the cow- 
ardly Sergeant, 

“ Because I bid you! Because, unless we go to 
work in eurnest, in less than half an hour our 
scalps will be dangling from an Indian’s belt; go!” 
‘The groaus of the wounded women were dread- 
ful to hear; their husbands were with Castile De 
Leon, and they culled for them pitiously. Poor 
creatures! they had left sunny eastern homes to 
share the fortunes or those they loved, und to dio 
thus was horrible. 
“ How many women are here who can fire a ri- 
fie? Any of you can; no hesitution. Up from the 
floor; the lives of your children, your own lives, 
call for courage!” . 
‘Tremblingly the women took the weapons. 
“ Now do as [ bid you; place the muzzle of the 
guns against the windows, and if any attempe is 
made to break through, fire and make every ball 
tell” 
All this transpired in less time than it has re- 
quired to write it, still the hideous yells continued ; 
but, as yet, no active measures had been taken by 
the savages to gain an entrance. This seemed 
strange to Castillia, although, afterwards, the reu- 
son was apparent enough. 

In the hull Castiilia met Fay, who, awakened by 
the hideous yells, hud come from her room to as- 
certain the true state of affairs. 

“Oh, Castic, they’re all around us!” 2 
“Yes; but there’s no danger, not at present, if 


“Yes, it we ean, Miss De Leon,” said Berk, who 


He was a tall, fino looking young man, with 





es “Why did you not tell me this before?” ques-| bright huzle eyes and abundant chesinut huir; as 
turned and ascended slowly the winding stairs, re- said: < tioucd Castillia, hoarsely. “You did wrong in| he spoke he glanced towards Fay, who stoui, pale 
traced her way along the broad upper ball, and You are never frightened, you are never} keeping this from me; had Lknown what you have {and silent, near by. ‘There was something he 
re-entered her chamber, shocked, Castic; you are always so strong and so | told me—but I won’t blame you, Fay; you must be | wanted to say to Castillix, bue feared agitating 

How lonely everything seemed, There was aj Drnve; I wish I was like you, Castie.” sleepy; go to your room and go to sicep; I shall | the weak, nerveless girl, who clung to her us if for 

table loaded with books, but she did not cure to Then you wouldn’t be the sweet little flower | keep watch tonight.” protection. As if interpreting his wish, Fuy said, 
read; a piauo occupied one side of the room, but that you ure now, Fay, Instead. of obeying the girl threw herself down| “Lean hear the worst; tell all that you fear, Kob- 
her heart was too sad for music; rare paintings| “True, Caustic; but the heedless foot may tram-| upon a pile of undressed skins, and, child as she{ ert; it will make me stronger,” 
adorned the walls, and several statues occupied | ple the little Hower to the dust, while the strong, | was, soon forgot her anxity in a sweet, dcep sleep. | She drew herself’ up to her full height; she was 
various niches, prepared expressly for them, but| fearless tree mocks the careless step. Iam tho} Castillia raised her in her arms as if she had been | pale and trembling uo longer; now that the real 
they might as well have been veiled, for all the} little flower, but you are the stroug, protecting | an infant, and, carrying her to her own room, laid | danger had come, she did not shrink or shiver. 
amusement or satisfaction Mildred could derive | trec, Castie.” her upon her bed, then went back with the inten-| “Say all that you think, Robert,” she repeated. 
from them. Guy was gone—her Guy; any place; “ And, to carry out your simile, the tornado may | tion of secking Sergeant Jasper, when the entrance! “ ‘hen, Miss De Leon, do you not think the man- 
would be cheerless and desolate without him. lay the great strong tree in the dust, and leave the 


a c of the only man about the premises, excepting that | ner of this attack is rather singular?” 

And, while the young wife sat, sat alone, in her | little timid flower untouched, unharmed. What do | officer, came rushing in, dismay pictured: upon bis{ “In what respect ?” 

chamber, at Mt. Grey, Guy Summers was plauning | you think of that, Fuy?” said Castillia, continuing | countenance. “ ¥irst—- but what is that?” 

in his wicked heart a scheme that was to bring) her writing. 3 5 “What isit?” asked Castillia, in alarm. “A singular grating sound was heard. All 

both disgrace and sorrow upon the only one who| “I can’t reason with you, Castic; but I wish I] The reply was one that sent a chilleven to her | three listened; it ceased, leaving them no wiser. 

loved him. was strong and brave like you; I can’t help trem-| brave heurt, “Haye you any idea what that was, Miss De Le- 
Well, perhaps, it was, after all that, Mildred | bling all the time, while you march boldly uround,| “The Indians! the Indians! the sneaking var-| on?” 

trusted. Better that uot all at once for her to looking up everything, as if you ure in your ele-| mints! If there’s one there’s fifty Inside the picket} Castillia shook her head, and Berk continued— 

leurn life's bitterest lessou. There is Que, all] ment.” & this blessed minute!” “ Twas going to say the varminuts are up to somo 

righteous, One whose ways are above inen’s ways,, “ And sol am, Fay. . Castillia sprung to the door; the bolt was too} divilrry that we are not suspecting; their Whoops 

and he did all right. Years afterwards Mildre Custillia’s left hand reposed upon the girl’s soft | loose to be of much service, und, to her dismay, | and yells aren’t for nothing, you may depend.” 

acknowledzed it, curls, while the right rapidly wielded the pen. she found the key was gone, so the lock was use-|  “ Have they tried the door?” 






































































“No, they’re too cunning; they don’t expect 
get in through the door, I’ be bound.” 


Again the strange grating noise was heard; 


Jouder and louder rose the hideous yells. 


“What do you think, Custie?” questioned Fay, | time to lose!” 


looking up into the calm face. 
There was no reply. 


“T'll tell you what Z think, Miss De Leon,” said} tell him at whose hands wo died,” cricd Castillia. | age Iecred horridly upon her. 


Bork. 

“What?” 

“That the infernal varmints have a reason fo) 
yelling so.” 

“ And what?” 


“You heard that strange sound a minute ago? 
It might bo if the blasted wolves didn’t howl so we 
my arm is strong. Revenge nerves my heart; be | warriors, who, having secured Robert Berk, were 


might hear it pluiner.” 


Castillia started; the thought was a new onc, 


and it startled her. 
“ What do you think that noise is, Bork?” 


Again the voung man shrayged his shoulders as 

he ‘examined the blade of his knife and his pistols. 

“ What do you think ?” asked Fay. | 

“Well, then, if I might give an opinion without 

skeering you’’—nodding towards the timid girl— 

“T should sny we will find out too soon the mcan- 

ing of the noise, I’m afraid. I think the rascals are 
trying to get in, which they will probably do ina 
short time if they are allowed to.” 

Suddenly the yells ceased, Castillia shook her 
head and listened. Not a sound was heard; all 
was still as the grave, save the moanings of’ the 
wounded women. Castillia’s heart reproached her 
for her neglect. She went into the room where 
they lay, and with the assistance of another wo- 
man, carried them into the oflicer’s room, the win- 
dows being protected by shutters, it being safe 
there to keepa light burning. 

She laid them down upon a pile of deer skins, 
and was about to examine their wounds when a 
sudden yell of the savages, a victorious, trium- 
phanc yell, caused her to start to her feet with 
alarm. At that moment Sergeant Jasper dashed 
into the room, his face ghastly and white, evory 
lincament of his countepance expressing the ut- 
Most terror and dismay. 

“ What is it?” demanded Castillia. 
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to{ At that moment the hideous yell came nearer;|above her head, But the words had scarcely 
tho next and an assault was made upon the door | escaped his lips when, with a horrid yell, he jumped 
by tho half-drunken savages. into the air and fell lifeless upon the floor, struck 
“Who shall it be?” Speak quick; there is no|to the heart with the Indian Norwah’s knife. 
The next instant Castillia found herself bound. 
All oyes were turned upon Fay. “ Norwah has saved the life of the pale faced li- 


“Yes, you, Fay, live—live to sce Castele, and to | oness; she shall not dic now,” and the painted suy- 


“ Here is the little key; lock yourself inside; you} “And why ?” questioned Castillia, 

will ho safe thore.”” “Docs not the brave squaw love life?” ques- 
rj “And you?” questioned the affectionate girl. | tioned the traitor, in a low hissing tone. 

“No, no! ['ll not Ieave you to dic and save my-| “And if she docs?” Z 

self! You hide—you, dear Castie!” “Let her beware how she kindles the fire in Nor- 
“ Me hide!” and the proud lips curled. “No, | wah’s heart!” 

no! I have a work to do; my hand is steady, and] The Indian spake a few words to the painted 


silent nt whatever happens; that way!” and Cas-| yelling and whooping with savage glee. The ef- 
tillia drew the hesitating girl towards the closet. | fect of his words was to produce a perfect quict, 
“e No, no! let me—” and then Norwah continued, 

Castillia interruptud her. “The pale faces are dogs! they are liars and 
“For Castile’s sake live, dear Fay; for my sake, | cowards. Norwuh is the chief of his tribe, and the 
ifyou love me, live! live to tell of our fute, child! | Lecapooes are mighty in the forests; even tho Da- 
Live!” cotah warriors fear them. Tho pale faces gave 
“For Heaven’s sake, be quick!” cried Bobert, | moncy to Norwah to betray his nation, but he has 
springing towards the closet, and raising the buf-| laughed in his heart; and to-night the knives of 
falo skins so as to open the small door. his warriors have drank the blood of the women 
But what a spectacle presented itself as the | and children, and their scalps are many!” 

hides were removed; a sight that would have been{ The warrior paused, and 2 horrid yell and the 
extremely Indicrons under other circumstances, | brandishing of knives and tomahawks followed 
There lay Sergeant Jasper, gasping for breath, | this speach. Norwah continued, 

and trembling in every limb. “Yet the chief of his tribe loves the flower of the 
“You miserable coward!” hissed Berk, giving | pale faces; his wigwam is loncly, and he has no 
the trembling individual an unceremonious kick; | sqnaw to make his pemmican. This morning the 
“up with you, and if you keer for that top-knot of | flower of the pale faccs gave hiin bitter words and 
yourn, just be ready to Protest it with something | put fire into his heart; to-night he has come for her; 
better than buffalo skins!” will the lioness of her tribe tell Norwah where the 
“Do you insult your officer?” cried Sergeant | young squaw is hidden?” 

Jasper, quaking with terror; but Berk did not}” A ‘breathless silence followed the question ; 
heed him, for he was busily engaged secreting Fay;| there came no reply. Norwah turned to Robert 
and begging her, let come what would, to be silent | Berk, who, although badly wounded, stood be- 
and not expose herself. tween two stalwart warriors, who regarded him 
Aud all this while the whoops and yells contin- | ever and anon with looks clescriptive of the most 
ued, and the Diows of the savages’ tomahawk | blood-thirsiy and revengeful feelings. 

came heavior and faster upon the door. Above] “The white warrior loves life, and the scalping- 
this din came the groans and shricks of the wound- | knife and tomahawk are thirsty for more blood,” 


eyes flashed with proud defiance and scorn, Nor- 
wah bound the withes tighter about the white 
wrists, whilo his followers stood leering at her 
frightfally; then he said, turning to Fay, who 
stood weeping and trembling, also bound, 

“Will the flowor of the pale faces give Norwah 
bitter words sow?” 

This was two days after the massacre at the 
Fort De Leon, and Norwah had just joiued the par- 
ty of Indians to whom the captives had been in- 
trusted for safe keeping. 

“ Norwah has just returned with his warriors 
and braves,” continued the savage, tauntingly; 
“to-night, with them, he goes forth to mect the 
lion of his tribe and his warriors, and to hang their 
scalps to his belt! As for Norwal, he is a great 
chicf; the pale faces will fear him!” 

“Norwah is a coward,” cried Castillia, indig- 
nantly; “he smoked the pipe of peace with the 
pale faces, and called them brethren; he is a trai- 
tor; he killed their women and children, and now 
he will lay in wait for them; Norwah is a dog!” 
Norwah seized his tomahawk in anger, but Cas- 
tillia gazed resolutely into his bloodshot eyes, and 
he let the hatcher fall again to his side. 

“Would the white sguaw know how her father 
died?” questioned the Indian, tauntingly; “ it was 
Jong ago, and Norwah was butabrave then. But 
Norwah lighted the torch fire, and Norwah’s hand 
tortured the old warrior with fire and steel; Nor- 
wah’s tomahawk nailed him to the bloody tree; 
Norwah’s sealping knife gave him another scalp 
for his belt; here it is!” and the savage shook a 
dried, tangled mass of grey hair before Castillia’s 
eyes. 

ve ’Tis the white squaw’s father’s, the old chief 
De Leon; Norwah has his scalp! Ha! ha!” and a 
low, gutteral laugh followed the brutal speach. 
“And you tell me this?” cried Castillia, “you 
tull me this, torturer, murderer! you, who sat at 
our fire and eat salt with us! you, and we fed you, 
and clothed you, and loved you; and, when sick, 
nursed you as a brother; and all the while—” 
Castillia paused; she was helpless. Oh, if she 
had been free but onc moment! 

“Your fathor’s blood was on my hands. Nor- 


ew ist Se a ti ot and dying. ie it was a fe shat canned even as cried Norwah, advancing to where the young man 
he cellar! the cellar! the whole infern: ibe | tillin’s proud face to blanch, and the strong, steady | stood, weak and trembling from a loss of blood. a ine: he i + Je ii 
are in the cellar, and coming up the trap!” hand to tremble, not for herself; but when the | “ Would he live to see his father when he returns, web is cunning, i he is a fox; let the white squaw 
“And you let them!” thought of hearts that would be made desolate, of | or does he wish to die?” Until now Castillia had maintained her compos- 
Castillia sprang towards the door, but was met| the agony of fathers, husbands, lovers, brothers,| “ Every one likes to live,” was the reply. ure; but, as she saw before her one of her aged fa- 
by Robert Berk, almost dragging Fay afterhim. | when they returned to find—oh! merciful Heavens,| _“ And so does the white warrior, and he may.| thoy’s inhuman murderers she could not calmly 
“Lost! lost! the fort is lost, the house is full of | what! Norwah is sick of blood, and loves the flower of | endure the sight, All her strength she exerted to 
the bloody varmints !” Her mind’s eye pictured all—pictured all, alas! the pale faces. Let the white man tell where she} break the strong withs that bound her, but the ef- 
“And the children, the poor women and chil- | too vividly. is, and he shall go free.” fort only caused the bands to sink into the white 
dren!” cried Castilian, attempting to leave the| Suddenly the pounding upon the door ceased,| There was no reply. wrists until the blood spouted from the purple 
room; but Robert Berk detained her. and the hidcous yells hushed. Then the voice of} “ Will the white man tell?” demanded the Indian, veins, The Indian laughed. P 
“Are you mad, Miss De Leon; are you mad?| an Indian spoke; it was that of the traitor, Nor- | sternly. “ Let tho:brave lioness try the strength of the 


Will you throw away your life for nothing? It is | wah. But there came no answer. 7 i ‘ ak 2 
too Inte now; Ict us protect oursclves if we can.” | _“ Will the pale face open the door to the warriors} ‘Avain the question was repeated, but, firm and | bands; they are strong—she cannot break them; 
Pp daunted, the young man remained silent. let her save her unger, for she will need it when 

s ite she sees her brother’s scalp at Norwah’s belt. As 








“ And leave the women and children to perish!” | of the Lecapooes ? 


cried Castillia, “For shume on you both, Robert 
Berk and Sergeant Jasper! for shame!” 
“Tf there was a possibility of doing any good 


Robert Berk would be the last one to shirk; as it} paint; their hands are red with blood, and many 
scalps have been taken in the fort De Leon. But] light in the f 


Norwah is a fricnd to the dark-cyed squaw, the | she fled,” said the young man, evasively. 


is, if you valuo your life and those in this room, 
listen to reason!” 


“{ denounce you for a coward, Berk!” cried | lioness of her tribe. She has given him soft words, 


Castillia, as the shricks of the women and children | and there is no fire in his heart for her. 
would save her—but he.cunnot, if she closes the | rior die!” 


filled the air. The young man’s brow flushed. 


“ This is no time for dispute, Miss De Leon; our | 
turn will come soon enough. The bloody varmints 


will be upon us before we can say Jack Robinson,” | ,, i 

you are a traitor, Norwah, and we are prepared | rough-spoken, hut generous hearted young man, 
to defend ourselves. The fire of the pale tace’s ri-| who had silently and for years loved gentle Fay 
Save your fle never misses, and their knives have beon whet- | Forrest better than his life. 


he said, coolly locking the door and putting the 
key into his pocket. 
“You are too brave, too fearless. 


life for some pw 3 do not throw it a Miss | & 
# some purpose; do not throw i away, Miss |"rnis Castiliia, said in the language of the Leca-| lone 
pooes, that she had been fumilliar with from achild.| “ Will the lioness of her tribe tell now?” he de- 


De Leon. Let us avenge the murdered women and 
children before we dic.” 
Castillia grasped the young man’s hand warmly. 


j.Xou are cnet, Aovert ;, forgive. ms, she sald, in a different manner, and one that threatened to 
> 


her flashing eyes growing black and deep; “we |! 


will sell our lives, and dearly as possible, too; we 
will fight, and, if die we must, with our faces to 


“That’s the talk, Miss De Leon.” 


Berk said no more, but proveeded to barricade | Th fs Ae 
locks were strong; but, being an inside door, was 


the door with such articles of furniture as would 


prove in any manner serviceable for the purpose, | 20t designed particularly for defence—espe: 


clear, fearless voice, 


be more effectual. 


the savages.” work room, and was brought by two or three of 
the savages, to be used as a sort of battering ram. | said Norwah, again; “her life is strong within her, 


“Where is the white squaw? answer, or the tom- 
ahawk shall drink up the young warrior’s blood! 
“The warriors of the Lecapooes are in their war | Answer!” 

“The flower of the pale faces is safe; her step is 
Norwah did not hear her when 


“And for what?” questioned Castillia, in a 


“The white man lies; his tongue is black with 
Norwah | deceit; Norwah knows it; let the pale faced war- 


door against her red brother.” A hideous yell resounded on all sides. Norwah 
The eyes of Castillia De Leon flashed, 3 Stood aside—the work was done quickly, anda 
“Let your warriors do their worst,” she said; | mangled, bloody corse was all that remained of the 


ted for battle; let your warriors beware.” Again Norwah spoke, and again there was si- 


A horrid yell answered this reply, and again the} manded. “Where is the white squaaw? Norwah 


suults upon the door commenced; but this time | will ask again.” 
“Tam ready to die, then,” said Castillia, firmly. 


«I will never betray the one love into your hands, 


A heavy piece of timber had been found in the | vile traitor!” 
“ And yet the lioness of her tribe may live,” 


he door was of heavy oak, and the bolts and | und it is hard to die!” 
There was a pause. 
ly |“ Will the white squaw die?” demanded the In- 


for the flower of the pale faces, let her smile and 

be happy; when Norwah returns from the war- 

path she shall be his squaw.” 

“ Oh, Castic, Custic!” sobbed the trembling girl, 

“what shall we do?” 

eo Don’t cry, Fay; tears make you sick and 

weak,” answered Custillia, as Norwah turned and 

left them with their guard. 

One of the Indians gave a significant “ugh” as 

the strong, braye-hearted girl concluded. 

“T know it—I know it,” cried Fay, “but ’m 

sure I can’t help it. I aint calm and brave like 

you, Castie; and it’s so dreadful!” 

“What, Fuy?” The child looked up wondering- 

ly into her companion’s face as if astouished at 

the question. 

“ everything is dreadful, Castic. Your fate and 

mine, nud—aud Cass—poor, dear Cass!” 

“Do not fear for him, Fay; he is brave and 

strong, and well acquainted with Indian cunning,” 

replied Castillia, cheeringly, although her own 

heart misgave her. 

“ And we, we shall die! Oh, Castie, if it hadn’t 

been for Sergeant Jasper—” 

“Don’t blame him, dear; poor man, he paid for 

his neglect with his sealp—but look !” 

They glanced in the direction Castillia was look- 
ing made for 


Castillia turned to note the inmates of the room. | against a horde of half-drunken, bloody, infuriated | dian; “only once more will Norwah ask thee—| ing, and saw that preparation was b 
a speedy departure. Norwah was in earest con- 


The wounded women were dead, and, besides her- 
self, there were three souls—Robert Berk, Hannah, 
the housekeeper, and Fay. 1 


“Sergeant Jasper—where is he? Iam sure he | doomed room, awaiting their fate. Custillia, calm, | moved in prayer. “ Lord, forgive my sins and re- 
firm, resolute, determining to die as she had lived, | ceive me!’ 

dauntless and brave. Near her, almost clinging to 

her, stood the woman, Hannah, pale and trem- 


was here a minute ago,” said Castillia, 
“ And he was. Jasper! Jasper!” 
There was no reply. 


“Thave not seen him since he gave the alarm,” | Dl » 
said Fay. “ Poor man! poor man!” is and determined. Robert Berk stood ready, with | savage movem: 
“ He was a poor coward at best,” replied Castil- | bis faithful rifle and heavy knife, to meet the as-| from her hiding-place, threw herself weeping und | ber, were brought alongside, 1 
lia. “ Onemancould have kept fitty Indians down | S#ilants, while in the rear, quaking and trembling, | trembling upon Castillia’s bosom, exclaiming wild-| Then and thus it was, for the first time, 


cellar if he bad guarded the trap door properly, [| the most abject terror and dispair pictured upon | ly— 
up the | his countenance, stood Sergeant Jasper—while the | ~ “Let me die with you, dear Castic.”” 


suppose the first Indian he saw coming 


stairway so frightened him he deserted the prem- 7 : 
ness the white, ghastly features of the woinen who, | whoops :nd yells of triumphant satisfaction. 


ises; and yet I’m sorry if he’s killed.” 

“Served him right!” cried Hannah; “just 
think of it, if it had not been for his carcless- 
ness —” 

“The infernal varmints would have been safe 
outside the pickets,” continued Robert. 

“Why?” questioned Fay. 

“Of course there was a break in the picket 
some Y DOIe 5 how else did the red niggers get in- 
side?” 

This conversation was carricd on hurriedly, 
while the yells of the savages, the groans and 
shricks of the wretched victims in the adjoining 
rooms was most horrible to hear. 

“Let us prepare to give the savages a warm re- 
ception. Here, Fay, take this pistol; both barrels 
are loaded; you know how to usc it, do you not?” 

“Tshall do my best, Castic.” 

“God bless you, my child; I know you will;” 
and Castillin embraced the fair girl warmly; “ as 
for you, Iannah?” 

ive mearifie. [never fired one, but could 
not begin at a better time.” 

“True—truc! but stay,” 

Castillia thought 2 moment, then she said, 

“Tt is uo use to think of escape, I suppose; and 
yetone might.” 

“ And how?” 

“ You remember the little closet—that one,” and 
Castillia pointed to a small door half hid by a pile 
of buffalo xkins. 

* Yos—yes.”” 


“There is room for one there; very likely the } and the next ins 


savages. 


. oes. é ilt tell where is the flower of the pale faces?” 
__ Jt was a picturo very striking, painfully so, that| Castillia felt thut her last moment hud come; 
ittle band, if so we may term the inmates of that} she raised her eyes heaven-ward, and her lips 


Oh yes, after all, it was bitter to die, and thus. 

" Norwah sprang forward with uplifted tomahawk, 

ing, to be sure, but nevertheless self-possessed | but at that moment a shrill shrivk arrested the 
s; the next, and Fay, springing 


feeble rays of the lamp lit up with fearful distinct-| Whoops and yells. resounded on all sides— 
all unconscious of what was transpiring, lay still] “Oh, Fay; Fay!” cried Castillia, “this is harder 
and calm in that unbroken slumber that never | than to dic; you, oh, my more than sister—you, if 
knows an awakening, | 3 ty a you were safe, would did willingly!’ and the 
“A life for a life!” eried Castillia; “wo must | strong, gencrous girl, who stood firm and undaunt- 
Bey pat let te avenge Gurselyes s , ed in her own great danger, wept like a child. 
“Dic! did you say?” faltered Sergeant Jas “The flower of the -e8 8 ‘ 

id ty Serna de ae pale faces shall be the squaw 
a Lue brave never fear death,” said Castillia, | o¢ Norwah, and shall live with him in his wigwam 
with stinging calmness; * to all it comes svoner or | on “the Choloque, while her white warrior meets 
ter a ne brave only fear Beale een eae: the arrows of the Lecapooes; he will die like a dog, 
ect their duty, and bring miscry upou the inno-| and she will make Norwal’s pemmican, and raise 
CONG aire f his pappooses. As for the lioness of 

_The miserable coward did not reply. Perhaps | she is brave; let her die! Norwab will s 

his conscience accused him of dastardly neglect; | torture will not make her tremble, will not make 
perhaps he felt that the blood of the murdered wo- | joy beg for merey—torture ! the lioness of the pale 


of the Dacotahs :” 
A horrid yell followed this triumphant speech, 
astillia and Fay 


ever; we do not know. 


Suddenly th vable man gave a cry, and 
started b r The next instant the door] and a few moments afterwards 


gave wa ash 


rifles was followed by three painted warriors sink- | ransack the building and secure the valuables. 
ing to the carth, mortally wounded. The next} When morning dawned Castil 


Dustin bleeding and helpless upon the floor, while } with his warriors, laid a cunning plan for the de 
Sergeaut Jasper fell picreed to the heart with an | struction of Castile De Leon and his brave band. 
unerring arrow from a young brave’s faultless — 

Chapter X. 


men and children would rest upon him forever aud | faces shall dic like a warrior—the young warrior 
88 ig 
7 


ey? Nate NaGi . were draped into the forest by their inhuman cap- 
“ Fire!” cried Castillia; and the report of three | tors, while a portion of the savages remained to 
De Leon and| of the Lecapooes, far aw: 


versation with an old warrior, while several In- 
dians were packing the ponies and making ready 
for a romoval. 
Not a very long time was given the captives for 
wonder or speculation, for, in a short time, Nor- 
wah, with four mounted Indians, approached them, 
and they were placed upon a horse, securely 
bound, and then the other captives, three in num- 
‘imilarly secured. 
Castillia 
De Leon, Fay Forest and Horace Brentford met. 
The latter looked thin, wan and weak, for sutler- 
ing, caused by wounds, hunger and wei s had. 
sadly changed him, As his gaze first rested upon 
the unfortunate maidens the warm blood flushed 
to his pale brow; then he said, siniling sadly, 
“You see you not alone in your captivity, 
Horace Brentford did not know why that pecu- 
liar mesmerie thrill pervaded his whole frame, 
when Fay’s teartul eyes met his own, ov why Cas- 
tillia’s strong, calm nature inpressed bit, even 
then, stranger that he was, 
There are many things in nature we poor, frail 
mortals may not compr > the mystic connec- 
tion between mind and mind is one,and the strange 
impression of inind on ynatter is another. Philos- 
ophy may say this is so, yet why, may not be fully 
explained, 
Horace Brentford alone did not feel this strange 
sterious thrill. Fay called it pain; moons afier- 
wards she designatsd it by a dearer, a fonder name. 
a few words between Norwah and an old 
warrior, spoken in the Indian tongue, but under- 
Castillii vas familiar with the lan- 
were to fo to the village 
upon the shores of the 


Chacaqua, while the principal portion of the war- 


moment the room was filled with the blood-thirsty | her fragile companion were being borne swiftly | ©! I 4 . 
wes. A blow of a tomahawk laid Mannab | away by their captors, while Norwah, in council | Tiers were to remain to complete their blood-thirs- 
ty designs, and secure the large amount of plunder 


they coveted. 
The captives were guarded by four or five hide- 
inted savages, well mounted upon spirited 





bow. Robert Berk fought resolutely and bravely 
many a drunken savage low. 


Suddenly the knif 
nt she found herself in the hands | fire dries up her blood, what will she do then?” 








while Castillia’s strong arm and trusty blade laid} ‘HE lioness of her tribe is weak as a pap-i ponie: 
poose now,” said Norwah, tauntingly ; “she } dias, with horses well 


was knocked from her grasp, | will weep when the torture comes; and when the; en from the Fort De Leon. 


while, in the rear, followed two more In- 
‘hed with valuables, tak- 


{Dick Maze, the Trapper, and Job Rushton, ex- 


From the calm, hauzhty lips there came no re-| changed significant glances with Castillia, glances 


savages would never discover it, and one might live | of a powerful Indian. 
cs “Die, squaw!” he shouted, raising histomahawk | ply. Custillia's brow was very white, and ber dark ! that conveyed us much of meaning as words could 


to sce Casicle and to bid him avenge us.” 
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have done; glances that seemed to say, “What is 
Jeft for us to do now?” 

As for Fay, she was pale and nerveless ; evident- 
ly she had given way to despair, and, like a weary 
child, as she sat behind Castillia, drooped her head 
upon her shoulder and wept. 

“ Never despair, Fay,” whispered Castilla, in a 
low voice, inaudible to any xcept the one for 
whom it was intended. “Speak soft words to Nor- 
wah, and ask him to loosen your bands.” 

“And suppose he should, I couldn’t escape,” 
said Fay, despondingly. 

“True—truc, not escape, Fay, but you might 
have an oppopitnity of leaving some token vy 
which our trail might be discovered. You under- 
stand, Fay ne 

“T don’t know as I do, Castie.” 

“You might break off twigs from the trees as 
wo pass along; or tear your handkerchief into 
shreds and drop them; when not observed, you 
might have an opportunity, Fay.” 

Norwah saw the two conversing, and, comin, 
up to them, placed his hand upon his tomahawk 
threateningly, while a portentous scowl distorted 
his features. Fay raised her eyes to his face, but 
his expression terrified her. 

“ Why does the flower of’ the pale faces ery like 
& pappoose?” usked the savage, taunting! 

“Tho great chief of the Lecapooes is very 
brave,” said Castillia, mockingly; “he fears the 
flower of the pale faces; thoush she is but as a 
child, he binds her with strong withes, as if she was 
a warrior, and the withes hurt her.” 

The Indian laughed savagely. 

“ When Norwath takes the bands from the hands 
of the flower of the pale faces, she will go to his 
wigwam as his squiw!? 

And not till then?” questioned Castillia, indig- 
nantly. The chief shook his head. “The flower 
of the pale faces will dic, then. She is weak likea 
pappoose. Norwah will loose his squaw,” said 
she, forgetting her own suffering as she thought of 
the gentle being she loved with all the strength of 
her own great nature. 

For a moment the Indian paused as if in thought; 
then he said, questioningly— 

“The flower of her tribe does not love Norwah; 
she thinks to escape from the warriors of the Le- 
capooes if she is left unbound.” 

Castillia De Leon’s cyes flashed, and her lips 
eurled with scorn. 

“ Norwah’s warriors are like women,” she said, 
regarding him straight with her fearless gaze; 
“the warriors of the Lecapooes fear the flower of 


















the pale faces, and she is weak as a little child.” | ject, 


The words of the brave girl were not without ef- 
fect, for the warrior, as if ashamed, approached 
the trembling Fay, and, with his scalping knife, 
cut the withes that bound her wrists. Poor little 
wrists; they were purple and bloody, for the cruel 
bands had cut deep into the tender flesh, She held 
them up before Castillia; the sight of the poor 
child’s suftering, of what she must have suffered, 
without complaint, caused the hot blood to dash to 
her brow with indignation and pily. 

“How you must have suffered, Fay.” 

“Yes; it seemed as if I should die; but I didn’t 
want to trouble you with it, Castie; you had pain 
enough of your own to bear.” 

“You are a dear, generous girl,” exclaimed Hor- 
ace Brentford, warmly, his palid features lighting 
up with a warm hear!-flush, 

The expression was involuntsry, and his reward 
for his temerity was a blow upon the face by one 
of his inhuman guards. The blood gushed from 
his cyes and nostrils, and streamed down over his 
white face. This was more than Fay could calmly 
endure; although timid and fearful, she was gen- 
erous and impulsive; quick as thought she sprang 
from the horse upon which she sat behind Castillia, 
and, taking her handkerchief trom her pocket, she 

wiped the blood from the young man’s bruised 
face. 

A jealous fire shot into Norwah’s eyes. 

“The pale face shall die like a doy if the white 
squaw gives him kindness.” ¥ 

As he spoke he seized the girl roughly, and 
again bound her securely, and ‘placed her upon the 
horse; then the party set out as rapidly as possi- 
ble, with their miserable captives, whose trials had 

‘but commenced. 

Well is it for us, weak mortals, that the Book 
of fate is hidden from our dimeyes. Well for the 
tired heart and the shrinking soul; well—yes, 

WELL! 





TO BY CONTINUED. 


Original. 
LINES TO MISS LIZZIE C. 


ONPVWAS in the balmy summer time, 
When flowers decked the lea, 
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AN 


Origiual. 
THE GRAVE OF THE LOVED ONE. 
[Ryonser lonely quiet glade, 
Beneath the weeping willow's shade, 
‘My mother lies: 
The wavinig branches o’er her head 
Sing dinges for the silent. dead, 
‘Mid gentle sighs. 


The light that falls upon the glade 

Can scarcely penetrate the shade, 
Nor pierce the gloom; 

No sumbeam flings its golden ray, 

At morn, at noon, or close of day, 
Over the gray tomb. 


I kneel beside her grave and weep, 

For death holds in a last calm sleep, 
My mother dear; 

Yet something tells me all is well; 

That she has gone with God to dwell, 
‘fo dry that tear. 


All Nature’s voice is hushed and still, 
Save the clear guehing murmuring rill 
That charms the spot; 

The rich dark mold above her form, 
The silent, crawling. loathsome worm, 
Disturb her not. 


Nor angry lightnings fitful glare, 
Nor quaking thunder’s awful roar, 
Bieak her repose: 
Her eare are closed to earthly sounds, 
Immortally her voice resounds, 
And heayenward flows. 2 
C. W. MoKown. 
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AN ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


‘le the summer of the year 1810 we were making 
a pedestrian tour of Northern Italy and Switz 
crland, accountered with knapsack, rifle, sketch- 
book and fishing materials; and having that mul- 
tiplicity of health and Jove of fun and adventure 
which marks the hey-day of youth, blithely and 
cheerily we travelled onward, enjoying all things 
with that gusto which a cheerful spirit and unin- 
vitiated taste bestows. 

A lover of all that was fair and beautiful in Na- 
ture or Art, it will be readily understood that our 
gaze drank in with delight the beautcous and di- 
versified scenery spread beneath us—~of mountain 
ranges, glaciers, and fertile valleys clustering 
ayound and below the snow-capped summit of 
ura—the bounding chamois wending its way with 
uncrring footstep and extraordinary swiftness, or 
pausing, like a piece of statuary, upon the brink 
f some fearful abyss—formed a picturesque ob- 
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Above us gleamed the clear, pellucid sky, and 
the keen, bracing frost of the atmosphere in that 
region imparted a blithesome and charming sensa- 
tion, as if there were joy in all around the mere 
sensation of inhaling such uncontaminated air was 
in itself a pleasure. Looking down upon the val- 
leys in their pictured lovliness, the white walls of 
chatelets glancing in the sunlight, with the vines 
cliuging around eaves and house tops, it was in- 
dced a fair and beautcous scene. 

Six months before, we had viewed with inex- 
pressible delight the stupendous cataract of Ning- 
ara. Then we had trodden the shores of a vast 
mpire of freedom, yet to be—now onr feet were 
upon the soil of a country renowned in old historic 
lore, which bore upon its every aspect the traces 
and memories of what had been. 

It was a strange faculty of wonderful power 
that the human mind of ours possesses, through 
all changes of time and tide—by means of which 
the slightest object in Nature’s works, a tree, a 
flower, or atone of music, touching upon some sen- 
sitive chord of our recollection, links the present 
with the past, and wafts us back over the turbu- 
lent ocean of manhood, to the bright, gliding riv- 
er of earlier years. 

And so we thought, as leaning against the crag- 
gy rock, gazing calmly upon the scene below, little 
reckoning of those higher Alps, those mountain 
acclivities which we have been doomed to climb 
and surmount, the impediments and difficulties of 
after-life. 
The morning sun had climbed up the blue ether 
until it reached iis meridian altitude; we had 
sketched some of the morc prominent features of 
the scone around us, and made several applications 
toasmaill spiritual friend which we carried in case 
of need in a small compartment of our haversack, 
when, as the fatigue of the morning’s exertions 
had somewhat overpowered us, and “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer” coming to us on balmy wings, we 
sank into repose as calmly, upon the sterile moun- 
tain brow, as a tired child upon its mother’s 
breast. 

How long we remained in this state of uncon- 
sciousness we cannot now determine; but were 
awakened by a hand laid on our shoulder, and the 
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And birds amid the foliage green 
Poured forth sweet melody ; 

I sat witbin the village church, 
‘The church was plain and old, 

But men come there to worship God, 
And not to worship gold. 


Among the many fair and young, 
Who, on the Sabbath day. 
‘Within that quiet village church 
Would come to sing and pray 
‘Was one, a maiden, heavenly fair, 
‘The fairest maid, 1 ween, 
That mortal ever looked upon, 
‘At leaet, Pve never geen 


A lovelier being on the earth, 
And yet her look was sad; 

I knew that life, to her, had been 
Not all of sunshine glad, 

I gazed with interest on her face 
‘And longed to kuow her well; 

She ceemed to charm all those around 
Asif by magic spell. 


For many a Sabbath did I watch 
Her gad and gentle emile. 
Her countenance. so pure and sweet, 
So free from every gull Gi 
At length I learned that death had stole 
Her sister dear away, 
And that she mourned her heavy loss 
‘The more each passing day. 


A sweeter face I’ve never seen 
Than this fair woman had, 
And now I wish that sunshine bright 
‘Would make her lite less sad; 
‘That flowers of love and heavenly hope 
May cheer ber on the way 
‘That leads to where she’ll meet the lost 


appearance of an Alpine hunter, clad in the pic- 
turesque costume of the Rans des rance—ritle slung 
across his shoulders, and iron pointed ice-pole in 
his hands. As we awoke, he leancd over, and in 
the patois of those cantons questioned us as to our 
purpose in thus slumbering in those snow-clad ro- 
gions, where repose was so near akin to death, 
We descended the mountain-side with him, en- 
grossed in conversation which tuncd upon the va- 
vious American and Eng) travellers, who had 
from time to time been his companions in the as- 
cent of Jura; or drifting lazily over the blue wa- 
ters of the hill enbosomed Zmich; and, as the de- 
clining sun shed its last faint western light, gleam- 
ing with a pearly hue, upon the distant mountuin- 
tops, we together entered a small trattori or eating- 
house, at the mountain’s base, and speedily tried 
the efforts of a keen constitutional appetite upon 
the good things spread before us. 
The lady of the establishment was an old decrip- 
id crone, who hobbled about with the aid of erutch- 
es, and presented a first rate fac sintile of onc of 
those wierd witches whom Shakspeare so adroitly 
introduced to illustrate his incantation scene in 
Macbeth—skinny, lean and meagre; a bony skele- 
ton, with shrivelled lips and parchment-colored 
bloodless cheeks, she seemed like a disentombed 
body, characterized with all the ghastliness of the 
grave, yct possessing vitality. 

The old woman was wealthy, worth at least sixty 
thousond thalers, which (so rumor said) she had 
concealed upon the promises. Her husband had 
died years ago, leaving her in possession of the 
chalet which she now occupied, and the caro of an 
only daughter, the blooming Zitella, who might 











In lands of perfect day. 0. 3. 


D LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


petals of the opening rose-bud, opening to the sun- 
ight of a summer’s morning, could you trace a 
fainter or more delicately Deautiful flush than 
that which glowed in vermillion dies upon the soft 
cheek of the youthful Zitella. 
The light of dark cyes glanced from beneath 
their jetty lashes, and the coral hue of her lips was 
contrasted by teeth of snowy whiteness; her black 
hair, unringicted, was parted upon a forchead of 
madonna-like beauty; and the soft, low voicé of 
Zitclla sounded as the lute-like music of summer 
breezes over a sleeping Inke. It is not a matter of 
surprise that our eyes were rivited upon her, that 
we watched with the intensity of an admiriug: gaze 
each fawn-like and graceful movement, as sho lin- 
gered in the apartment, performing those little du- 
fies which characterize the careful and attentive 
housekeeper. 
She was shy and timid, however, as the moun- 
tain doe, and all our efforts to draw her iuto a 
lengthened conversation were unavailing: she ap- 
peared to have a certain indefinite fear of Rudolt, 
the handsome guide who had conducted us from the 
steps of Jura to this hostelric at its base. He, a 
suu-burnt, swarthy mountaneer, rough and uncul- 
tivated, seemed to take little pains to ingratiate 
himself with either mother or daughter; there was 
a certain bull-dog ferocity about the man’s man- 
ner, which induced a sense of insecurity and dis- 
comfort while in his presence; but we were so sit- 
uated that it was absolutely necessary to remain 
where we were, at least for that night. 
For a long time we sat unhceding the howling 
of the storm-blast which now whistled around the 
walls, shricking with wicrd and wild cadences ite 
music, and sweeping over the valley with irresist- 
able foree, We had retired to our apartment for 
the purpose of repose, yet our curiosity had be- 
come so much excited respecting the old woman, 
the belicose hunter, and the fair Alpine girl, that 
slumber became impossible, and we lay tossing 
abous, our cyes unsealed by the drowsy god. 
It might have been about midnight that thus, in 
a half-dreaming, half-waking state, and the car 
alert to catch the slightest sound, we lay vainly 
endeavoring to sleep. The moon was high 
heavens, and upon glacier, rift, and per 





ipitous 


ing gleam, 

We were exhausted by our pedestrian exertions, 
tired, yet restless—so tired as, while dozing, to be 
conscious of all around, and yet unable to procure 








linger upon the confines of the mat 





‘ial world, 


dreams, 


and we sat up in bed to listen more acutely and 
attentively; while thus in the act of listening, 


upon our forehead. We bounded from the bed. 
and hastily igniting a Jamp upon the table, gaze 
with affright in a mirror before us—the warm 
crimson tide which had fallen upon us was hu- 
man blood. 

For awhile we stood stuperfied — transfixed to 
the spot as by the wand of an enchanter; the 
struggle above waxed fainter vnd fainter—seizing 
a pistol from a yalise at our bed’s head, we rushe 

up the winding stairway, and burst into the room 
whence the sound proceeded; as we entered, a bri- 
gand-like looking figure escaped from a window 
opening out upon a sloping roof. We diseharged 
rae pistol at the retreating murderer without 
effect. 

Then we turned toward the bed, and beheld a 
ghastly spectacle; there lay the body of our land- 
lady, with a frightful wound, entirely severing the 
windpipe, and in various places wounds inflicted 
betokened the tiger-like ferocity of the murderer. 
Life was uttererly extinct; and even as we stood 
gazing at the agonized face of the dead, we were 
arrested by parties in the neighborhood to whom 
the alarm had been given, and held to answer the 
charge of murder. 

It was a somewhat unpleasant, nay, a dangerous 
predicament, from which we were released by the 
evidence of Zitclla, who proved that our guide 
down the declivities of the Jura, incited by the de- 
sire of gold, was the murderer. She had seen him 
enter her mother’s apartment, but, paralyzed with 
fear, was unable cither to give the alarm or aid 
the victim. Many a time since then, revolving the 
picturesque beauties of tho valley of Chamouni, 
we have fancied these realities fo be the distem- 
pered vagarics of a dream; but truth is ever, and 
probably will be, “ stranger than fiction,” 

Subsequent disclosures placed us in possession 
of the fact that, for a long period, Rudolph, our 
mountain-guide, had extorted moncy from this old 
lady; had systematized and arranged with her to 
plunder, and, if necessary, murder travellers whom 
he inveigled to her mountain chatalet; but on the 

















had quarreled, aud murder was the result. 





And by misfor(une’s carelcas blasts, 
A thousand sweetest voices hushed. 


The (era pain, the deepest woe; 
And oh! the auguish of their soula, tr 
No one but they can feel and know. 


The truest hearts, how oft they sigh 


0. happy souls—blest saints of God, 
Who Tor humanity can mourn; 
Heed not the crueltics of earth, 


ha 





4. |now be some nineteen years of age. Not upon tho 


For soon to glory ye’ll be borne. in 


night of our sojourn there he and his accomplice | while his followers were Saved from 2 more exter 
minating carnage only by the coming un of night. 
Many months afterwards we witnessed the ex- Early the next morning, having siept upon their 
ecution of the murderer. He was beheaded in the arms, the Franks prepared to resume the desper- 
great market-square of Berne—having previously | ate wrestle. 
confessed the committal of the crime which he Arabs, however, they heard no sound: 
thus expatiated with his life-blood. tion, and they saw no movement: 


the presence of living men. Suspicious of an an- 


Original. bush, Hanh sent Hy Spies i discaver the meaning 

THE of the silence. They gradually picked their way 

OW of, beneatt Thetis aes over the pouies ot countless dead to the outmost 
eath the world’s coi ‘own, tc 0) r, ey enteres ny 

Herein fhe wor crushed, tonts and found them empty. They entered others, 


and those, too, were void. 
der the shadows of the night the Moslemah had 


stealthily departed, leaving their booty and equi- 
Thus earthly angels oft endure page, all but their horses and arms, a 


the conquerors. Enrope was rescued, Chri 
triumphed, Karl the hero forever of Christian civ- 
lization. 


Moors, but, after collecting his plunder, returned 


Amid their persecutions sore; into Australia, His renown now filled the world, 
But love, the motive of their deeds, and he availed himself of the interest and terror 
Ainpels them onward, as before. 


excited by his name to consolidate his power in 
the three kingdoms, Even while his strong arm 


the lendes of Burgundy were plotting a rebellion 





Original. 
WHITE LILIES. 


PEAICATE MINTED white blossoms, 
Heavy with incense and dew, 
Fragile, and lovely, and tender, 
Long’ D’ve been secking for you; 
Roaming through meadow and moorland, 
Vainly 1 soug! ub yous and well, 
Dreaming of exquisite fragrance 
Hid in cach tairy-shaped bell. 


Pearly-hued petals uprearing 
Out of the dump marshy ground, 
Vision of loveliness springiy; 
Where little beauty is found! 
*Tranced and evraptured, J linger, 
Bound by thy magical spell, 
Dreaming of fays and fairies 
Hid in each white lily-bell. 


Emblem of innocent sweetness! 
Svowy-hned purity thou; 

Homage I cheerfully render, 
And to thy guilelessness bow; 

Might the pure thoughts thou hast wakened 
Ne'er be lorgotten or die, 

Then might the heart thou hast rifled 
E’en with thy spotlesaness vie. 


Naught but the hand of our Father 
Clothed thee in garments so rare, 

Breathed o’er thy petals their fragrance, 
Shaped thee so ecniely and fair; 

In my fond heart thou hast wakened 
Feelings of bliseful delight; 

Ever be thou my bright emblem, 
Lily so spotiess and white. 


Latiy Loverre. 


THE BATTLE OF TOURS. 


TX the first volume of Godwin’s “ History of 
France” there is a spirited account of this great 
contest, one of the world’s decisive battles, in 
which the hosts of the Kast and West were pitted 
against cach other, and the crescent went down in 
viood nt eate 
bd-el-Rahman, laden with plunder and satiat 

with blood, had bent his step. towards the sone 


in the | West, where he concentrated his troops on the 


banks of the Charente. Enriched and victorious 


height, her light shone down in a broad unwaver- | 48 he was, there was sti]] an object in Gaul which 


provoked alike the cupidity and tho zeal of his fol- 
lowers. This was the Basilica of Saint Martins of 
Tours, the shrine of the Gallic Christians, where 
the richest treasures of the church were collected, 


profound slumber; there is'‘a state of being that|and in which the profoundest vencration of its 
can hardly be defined as cither sleeping or wake- | members centered. He yearned for the pillage and 
fulness —a mingling of both—when we seem to| the overthrow of this ‘illustrious sanctuary, and 


taking the road from Poitiers, he encountered the 


ere we launch into the vague nothingness of | giants of the north in the same valley of the Vienne 


and Clain, where, nearly three hundred years be- 


While in this state of semi-consciousness, we | fore, the Franks and the Wisigoths had disputed 
heard movements upon the floor above us—a scuf- | the supremacy of Gaul. There, on those autumn 
fling as of heavy bodies engaged in some desper- | ficlds, the Koran and the Bible—Islamism and 
ate cneounter. Groans and cries in a stified tone, | Christianity—Asia and Europe—stood face to face 


ready to grapple in a deadly and decisive conflict. 
The shaggy warriors of Karl could scarcely have 


with a cold sweat of indefinable fear bedewing our | known that to them it was given to determine 
brow, we felt something warm, splashing, descend- | Whether the destinies of civilization should be con- 
ing, drop by drop, like a thunder-showeér, directly | trolled by Mabommed or by Christ; but none the 


less firmly, as the light and turbaned cavalry of 
the Moslem wheeled in swift circles about the 
plain, did they form themselves in tho solid wedges 
of battle. For several days the hosts of the East 
and the West—so different in their physiogno- 
mies, their arms, their costumes, their tactics, and 
their aims—surveyed each other with mingled 
feelings of astonishment, hatred and terror, Trivi- 
al skirmishes from time to time kept alive the ar 
dor of both hosts, till at length, at dawn on Satur- 
day, the eleventh of October, the signal for a gen- 
eral onset was given. With one loud shout of Al- 
Jah-Akbar (God is great,) the Arab horsemen 
charged like @ tempest upon their foe, but the deep 
columns of the Franks did not bend before the 
Dlast. “Like a wall of iron,” says the chronicler, 
“like a rampart of ice, the men of the north stood 
unmoved by the frightful shock.” All day long 
the charges were renewed and as often as they 
were renewed, they broke in pieces on that move- 
less zone of pikes and swords. Blood flowed in 
gtreams, The great leaders animated their troops 
by prodigious displays of prowess; the ringing 
ery of Abd-el-Rahman was heard incessantly above 
the din of battle, and the ponderous hatchet of 
Kar! fell incessantly upon the heads of his enemies 
like the hammer of Thor. 

The issue of this stupendous conflict was doubt- 
ful until the tenth hour of the day (about four 
o’clock,) when a division of Basques and Aquitains, 
led by Duke Eudo, fell secretly upon the camp of 
the Arabs and massacred the guards. The tumult 
and cries of distress attracted a large body of 
Arabs to protect the treasure amassed in their 
tents. This movement assumed an appearance of 
flight, and in an instant damaged the whole order 
of battle. Abd-cl-Rahman strove in vain to cor- 
rect the error and re-form his lines. The confusion 
became universal; and then, for the first time, 
that “wall of iron” began to move, overwhelm- 
ing, crushing, trampling to death the panic- 
stricken army of Islam. The brave Wali fell in 
the retreat, “pierced by lances immumerable,” 





As they approached the tents of the 
3 of prepara- 
ch betokened 





All were empty, Un- 


harvest for 
tianity 





Karl did net pursue the retreating 





dd been turning back the tide of $ 





racen invasion, 


his rear, 





Aswift aud terrible retribution over- 
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took their treason. 
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Original. beheld the two females ON yor lace ae jail qi net ian thers she shall remain until sho See any OR THEE! 
a e eI ry small, graceful, and close mes ' scnsea, 7 ‘ 
WHAT IS A KISS? from end to Toot, ue : “Then that will be forever,” thought Zerelda, TRE memory of thee, now o'er me stealing 
HAT is a kiss? I fain would know; “Tam Zerelda, the cheiftain’s daughter,” said | “for never proud I live itt fn snide! aouel less bias te ast awaken, ad all doubts disp 1 
z mortal to me slow the small veiled figure as sho advaneed. so great, 80 base a ono as the king.” oper revive T hin rai is 
To Cineiedoth pertains Me And Iam called Sir Godfrey, the knight of the Weeks passed on, and she refused; finally she Hopes have 400 vataly atrtren fo ee 
Isit an object bright and fair, conchant lion,” courteously replied the captive. | answered, languidly : Acc! wo now doomed eternity to-parl? 
JA viewless form of' ome an “T would know how youare,and if Lean ren-| “Let me out; give me but three weeks to pre- ‘We, who, when we met, was bliss supreme, 
Or phantom o} 2 der you any assistance,” again spoke Zerelda. 7 pare, and at he end of that: time I will go any-| Wien eye answered cye—heart auswered heart! 
the aweets the lover sips “Noble lady, accept my thanks, anil believe I} where you choose to send me,” __ ‘ Aienal wet 
From of the dewy nectare can never express ae gratitude for such kindness “You held oat a long time, ” said her maid. ape memory OL thee why does iv ie 
Of her he calle He Od far more and condescension. ‘Iam some better, I think, and e Yes, and [ aun as firm now as ever. heel Waking or dreaming, ‘tis ever near me, 
And which by ‘it oF Cravsus’ store, Thave everything I need.” But did you not promise to do as your father | fyanas,wstheit eclises or the heart? 
Than all the oe every zone? “Despair not, then, gallant knight; bear up| wished?” _ Echoes of the happy days we've pa-eed together 
orgs with courage; recover, and I promise you thatyou| “I promised at the end of three weeks to go any | Ere our tiearts weie suridered by that cruel vovo! 
sTis something more, ’tis more tee a shall be free.’ * where he chose to send me, but at the end of that Euough! enough! The dreamy words are spoken: ; 
Though the may be enrtt bee nee Under similar circumstances, in any times, such tine shall not be hens ssa‘ vada as Over—we are strangers NOW. . 
And or o's di 'Zo— a visit would have heen thankfully received, but “Whore are you going?” as 6 maid, e, be Dott 
If doce dn earl assuage, in those ‘lays of chivalry it was doubly appre- tonishment. e ae THE FUNERAL AORCHLAGHY PROCESSION. 
The noblest act our lives employ. ciated. The brave knight’s heart lenped high at} “ To England—the land of the christians—the LETTER from Munich, under date of March 
i i these words; hope again took the place of despair, |land where the truc God is worshipped, and the 12th, gives the following very interesting re- 
It isa token of friend teh dew, while he ox¢laimed— land where a woman is loved and treated a8 | cin) of the funeral of Thiorsch : 
Sweeter than violets given; : “Noble lady, I can never thank you enough for | man’s equal.” . The rain poured in torrents, and our umbrella 
Telathe power the heart to thrill, those kind, sweet words; should I recover, and] “What! leave your country and your kindred | afforded but very sight protection against it. 
and it shall be done.” | forever?” Long and splashy was the way to the graveyard, 
S } gr 


hield from sin and guard from ill, am free, ask what you will , 
"ike fairy-baund ‘from: Heaven: “J wish no recompense,” replied Zerelda; “T 
only, ask you to try to be checrfui—try to get well. 


“ Yes, hate their religion—Thate their manners | pnd many who, like us, went there, made a regu- 
—I hate their customs, and why should Istay?” | jay slowzh of the road.” The graveyard itself is a 
“ Bat if we are caught we shall certainly be put| real city of rhe dead, sinco most of the graves are 






\ It is a geal of fondest love, Say nothing of this visit, and I will ‘come again. 
| Dunes Pots pee ene shore, Good night” ; to death.” : buildings of great architectural beauty, or fine 
4 A Yor ane fond art to heart, It was 2 short visit that sho paid—few words} ‘Come what will, I will go.” statues. For nearly a quarter of an hour we 
4 With golden bands that ne’er shal! part that she spoke, yet they made Sir Godfrey very Cis: congo ett sees See ames walked between these lofty monuments, until wo 

King Richard had everywhere been victorious, | arrived at the entrance of the hall which divides 


happy, and filled’him with bright, beautifal hopes ard ha b 

for the future. He should again ve fies; he should | but Spon neielng, 7 front.of sormanem and atop the old churchyard from the ne, and forms the 
Vs Magazines asain return to his country; he should again see | ping to review his forces, he found, greatly entrance proper for carriages. Hero is a buildin, 

Fe Te ee heriio: Then, too, he had that sweet, musical | mortification, that his army was so weakened by | devoted S the keepiny of “the dead, for two dan 

ZERELDA. ‘ voice to think-of—those kind words—that slight | fatigue, sickness, and even victory, that he could | ere finally they are placed into the ground. But 

figure—the very personification of grace, and the | proceed no further; and, though now in sight of | when decomposition takes place before the expir- 

the long-coveted prize, yet he was unable to take | ation of this term, they are buried immediately. 


Till time itself shall cease. JO. M. 








BY MARIA. nl 
: romise that she would come again. He did not g 
rhe Savnecn ee eee tee her face; but he was very suro that the pos-| possession. A truce was soon made for three] [ere we stood gazing at the carriages which con- 
And English Richard's gallant band sessor of so much grace, that sweet voice, those | years; the christians wore to retain possession of | stantly arrived. Councillors of every degree, pro- 
Seck proud renown or glorious graves. lovely hands, and that noble heart, must be very | all the sea ports; pilgrims were allowed to #o and | fessors in their uniforms, the Rector Maymificus 
HE story that I would tell you, reader, bap-| beautiful. EG worship unmolested at the Holy Sepulchre, and | with a train of attendants, stars, princes, military 
Days rolled on, and every evening, at the peril of | the crusaders returned home. officers, and hosts of students on foot, with caps 








ned many hundred years ago. It was in the 
fimdor ‘the crusaders, when all Europe seemed fired | hi 





er life, did Zerelda visit the prisoner. Many del-| Sir Godfrey returned to England, and his hopes | of every color, came to pay the last honors to 
with but one desirc—onc ambitiou—that of rescu- | icacies she sent himn—every attention was paid him, | peat high as he neared his home. He arrived at] Thiersch. : i Den 
ing the Holy Land from the Muhomedans. Many | until even his prison was made pleasant and com- the castle gate; he saw the dear old home; and] And who is Thiorsch? many an unscientific 
thousands liad gone before; bnt few, very few had | fortable. In return Sir Godfrey told her of, his | his mother, sister, and a long train of servants | render will ask. Frederick von Thiersch was the 
returned, and they only to tell of unending hard-| home—their great king, lovely queen, warriors, | came out to welcome him back. He saw them all] most eminent philogist of Germany; had been 
ships—the strength of tho enomy, the pestilunce, | benutiful ladies, grand feats and gallant knights. |—but where was Zerelda, his beautifal Zovelda?| Professor of Ancient Languages for nearly forty- 
the famine, the heat of the burning climate, and | He told her of his God, gave her his Bible and | Ho asked for her, and his heart sank within him | five years, five times Rector Magnificus, President 
that their companions were all dead, and that Pal-| taught ber his religion. as he heard their answer that she had not been | of the Royal Academy, and was the bearer of somo 
istine was still undelivered. Dreadful was this iu-) Time passed on, and every day the knight be-|seen or heard from. He had gained fame and | thirteen crosses of honor, of different countries. 
telligence; yet, so far from intimidating others, it| came more and more attached to the Saracen, and | honors; he had returned safely home; he was sur-| He was beloved by all the students as a father, he- 
only aroused their energies, and made them more | every day he grew more anxious to sce the benuti- | rounded by friends, and yet he was sad, lonely, | cause he was kind to them as afather. In solemn 
resolute—more cuthusi:stic in the causc. fal face which he imagined her veil concealed. He | wretched.” What had become of Zerelda? Had | procession his body was borne to_the grave, the 
‘About this time Richard Cocur de Lion ascended | wondered how she looked, and hoped that the | she been caught and murdered by her cruel father? | simple coffin surmounted by the Professor’s hat 
the throne, and now he determined to gratify his | next time she would remove the veil; but still Ze- | Had she been sent by force to the king? Had she | aud sword, and by a laurel crown. An eminent 
long-cherished ambition—that of going on a cru-| rela came, and still she wore that provoking veil. | been captured, and’ was she now suffering cruel | Protestant divine, tall and serious, held a short 
x sade. An army was soon raised, allies were quick- | What should ho do? how should he gain a glimpse | continement, or had she dicd on her way to Eng-| but impressive fancral sermon, and the body was 
a) ly found, and soon a hundred thousand fighting | of that countenance? At last a happy thought | land? consigned to earth. 
men were ready. It was a grand sight—that army, | strack him; he would ask her to read for him,| Days, weeks, months, and even years passed on,| There the matter might have ended; but one of 
with its kings, princes, dukes, counts, pricsts, | and the next time she came the request was made. | and still Sir Godfrey mourned. There were times | the old Professors, impaticut to testify his gricf 
bishops, knights, and soldicrs—all in proud mili-} ” « with pleasure,” she answered ; and immediate- | even when his thoughts were distracting, and he | for his departed friend in public, drew a long pa- 
tary array—all filled with the loftiest enthusiasm, | jy ¢he veil was thrown gracefully back—the Bible | would rush for miles through park and forest, in| per from his pocket, and, to the terror of all. he- 
and all determined to rescue the Holy Land, or| jie had given her was produced, and she com-|vain trying to forget. At last he gave up all hope | an to read in 2 quaking, lecture, recitation voice, 
perish in the attempt. menced. of her ever coming, and determined to go in search | a long rigmarole of superb hypcerboles, extolling 
Sout re lett Sees eee And Sir Godfrey, what did hesco? Was it a face | of Zerelda, the worth of the departed. Thicker and faster 
It was night, and lights gleamed from every | yeautiful, common, ugly, or hideous? He looked, | “Sir Godfrey, Sir Godfrey!” exclaimed a voice, | fell the rain—more and more impatient grew the 
apartment of the chieftuin’s magnificent pal and all the beauties ho had ever dreamed or read | as one evening he was rushing madly through the | multitude. At list it greatly diminished, and only 
party of christians had that day been surpr Land | of in romance were ats uothing when compared to | streets of London. He turned, and’ the next mo-| the immediato friends of ‘the speaker and the 
overtaken; the Saracens had been victorious; sev-| Zerclda. All his brightest visions were more than | ment a figure fell swooning in his arms. mourners remained to hear the end. 
eral prisoners had been taken, and now a great | realized, for she was beautiful beyond description. | « Zerclda, Zerelda, is it, can it be you?” ex-| The newer part of the churehyard ia surrounded 
feast was given in honor of the occasion. The ta-| He had Joved her before, but now he almost wor- | claimed the knizht; butshe answered not. Gently | With a colonade of massive work, and the walls, 
bles were farnished in all the magnificence of] shipped her as a being from the other world. In-|he took her in his arms, carried her to his castle, | Which form the entrances into the private vaults 
oriental splendor; grand music was performed; | deed she seemed perfect in every respect—a very | and speedily restoratives were applied. A long | pen, are adorned with some fine paintings of 
many watriors were assembled; and there was} angel, aud he could no longer conceal what he had | sickness followed, and Zerelda awoke, aa ehe| Scriptnral subjects. , 
merry laughing, jesting, boasting, (for it was no| so jong wished toreveal. A declaration was made, thouht, from a long sleep. " A tew days after, the corps of students united 
sht thing to gain even a little victory over King | and a reply required. “Where am I?” she sated dreamily. to hold a torchlight procession in honor of the 
Richard’s men,) and on every countenance sat) Zerelda blushed, turned over the leaves of her} gi; Godfrey sprang to her side, his whole face | ead Professor. They started from the academy 
pride, joy, and cxultation. ible, and sweetly answered— radiant with joy. This was what he had prayed | buildings at about s¢ven o’clock in the evening. 
Away off in a distant cell of the palace was a} “* Where thou goest [will zo; thy people shall | for, First came the Bavarians. They were preceded 
Upon a low conch in one | be my people; thy God my God; where thou diest } «Safe, dearest, and with friends.” by a brass band, and_a carriage containing the 
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very differeut scene, a ; 
corner of the room, pale, sick, and dreadfully | I will dic, and there will be buried also!” ” “ Sir Godfrey, is it you, or do I dream?” seniors of the corps. Then marched a handsome 

wounded, lay a captive knight. Ile heard the} Sir Godfrey’s delight was too deep for utterance. | «Yes darline;” and tenderly he bent over her, | Youug man, who was marshal of the day, and cé 
rriment of the infidels—the distant sound of the | He could only exciaim “bless you,’ and press the} « Are we free?” */ sequently attired in what stndents call “ Knnonen- 
wichs.” " His legs were encased in tight breeches 








music; but to his cars they brought only disap- | jewelled hand reverentially to his lips. “ Yes, darling, free forever.” 
; cy g Jewel ! C es, darling, free forever. 

pointment and despair, Where now were all of | Mis health and wounds improved rapidly after | Ppen’ followed a short recital of Zerelda’s suffer. 

his honors, his hopes, his bright dreams? Then |this; in a few weeks he was well, and was in-|jngs since they parted; how she had been treated 

ns of his far-off home—his loved mother | formed that all now was ready for his departure. | py her father: rahe lin PEN C re 

¥ eigen . - e ia : yy her father; how she had heen captured on her | a 

thoughts of what he had left for} “ But you will go with me?” he said to Zerelda. way to England, and how she had escaped. with silver leaves, sat jauntily upon the front part 

fame and glory, and what he had undergone; and| ‘No, no, that would never do.” , ‘And Sir Godfrey told of his sufferi of bis head. White gloves and a bare rapier com- 

how now had it all ended? In wounds, suffering, Sir Godfrey looked at her in astonishment, | |¢ i BOC yA. th o hie Su ey too, and | picted his attire; and, as he was there, he was the 

i What! leave her bebind? What would the world, | bis present joy; then his mother and sister) hean ideal of a German student, ‘Two and two, 
were brought in and introduced ; and then sweetly, walking as far as the width of the street would ak 





of white leather, and in high Wellington boots. A 
carf of white and blue silk adorned his person, 
and a very small round cap, embroidered all over 












































































































imprisonment, and perhaps death. 
sete sees : ‘ ss oi tee faune, fecerlom, <wrhat wend everything. be without gently she sank to sleep. 
“ Are you sure that all is quict?” her? He had never thought of such a thing. Sirona . low, the students followed him, in their col 
“Yes, my mistress.” “Then I will come after you?” he said. 1 A few delieh(ful months Soon passed, and then | cans, bearing torches. The Bavarians one tok 
‘then adjust my veil, and let us go,” quickly | “No, no.” there was a xrand wedding at the old enstle, and | jowed by the “Pfalzer;” these by the Suabians 
commanded the young girl, “Then you will come to the English camp?” fin beantiful young Saracen was united to one of| Panconinns and Isarians, all in the same order, 
“ And you are determined to go?” said the maid.| “No, [ should certainly be discovered.” ngland’s greatest and noblest knights. and each preceded by a band of music, a carriage 
“Tam,” she replied firmly, “ What then 2?” containing the seniors, and attended by several 
‘ “Think well what you do?” again pleaded the} “I will Bo to Englands nid await your coming.” Orixinal. may 
maid, But the long, tedious, dangerous route.” P Thus, making altogether a very long pr si 
“J have thonght,” was the reply; “and now, in| “Talk not to me of danger; remember, I am a Cone 72 uanuy ae and pre enting a yery inhoud appentanies. tiie 
return, Lask you to think, Place yourself in the} Soracen chieftain’s daughter, and, like him, fear amas ing on a runny isle, corps passed through’ several streets, and out to 
oor knizht’s condition, and only imagine how | is a thing unknown.” SA le eee Sule of tess the graveyard. Grouped around Thierseh’s grave, 
1 you would feel far away from home—away from | “Since [think of it more, your’s may be the To Unell ‘ou this oi cat tale anh tes the Students listened to a short and solemn 2d: 
\ all friends, among strangers, sick, wounded, aud | best plan. You will go to London, give this ring 2 dress, remembering his learning, his virtues aud 
a prisoner. Then, too, he is a christian; and so|to my mother as a token from me, and stay with Where eongsters rare each morning hail, his kindness. They then sung one of those mourn- 
| very braye—fonght so gallantly, and was only | her till lcome. This war cannot last much Jong- With music sweet while in their bowers; ful parting songs, which are nowhere found more 
caprured when he could no longer fight.” er; peace must soon be made, and then we shall Where, bending in the mimic gale, touching, and containing a deeper pathos than 
H “Tr is indeed hard.” mncet again.” Are ecen the beautcous tinted flowers; among the German students. The music accum- 
f “And oh!” continued the young girl, “if you} The last words were spoken, the last good-bye . a . panied it, and solemnly rolled the waves of melody 
| had only seen him yesterday when he was brought | said, and they parted. Zerelda to muse upon the aaa here the. nittet les e0 Aas, ‘ over the grave of the dead Professor. 
\ in, his wounds all bleeding, and his face so pale, | past, and to dream of the Lappy future; and Sir ‘And ‘mid the ote wanton stray, 2: After the conclusion of this ceremony the pro- 
1 yet so calm, so noble. Oh! it was enough to have | Godfrey to win newfameand honors. The prison. Till days decline bids all retreat: cession left in the same order, and marched to 
q moved the heart of a savage ” was well watched—all was well guarded; but what the open space before the Sendlingen gate. There, 
| “Take care, my mistress; think not too much of | man ever out-manouvered a woman? Zerelda had Where rune a brook “through banks of green,” | forming two mizhty circles, cach student threw 
4 this handsome stranger; remember that you are} said that he should be free, and when the time Where oft. alone, T musing stray, still burning torch into the centre, where the 
\ already promised.” cane all was so well planned that he escaped with- And think of her of gentle mien, heapéd up flambeaus, in two mighty piles ed 
The young girl glanced at hor sharply, while she | out the least dieatty, shih all so yrell managed Who dwells from ime so far away their brilliant flames aloft. The 
x replied, impatiently —“T am but too well aware of | that not the least cluc could be found, and not once ie " bands of music united, and jointly pla: 
j < that f ‘xct; mention it not again,” was Zerelda suspected. wen Nature slcepe: and brighty gleams which is the hymn of univer paved nt aie 
a) “But have you considered the terrible conse-| But a short time would now clapse hefore Zerel- ‘Tis then you come, in hap} y drenme. Then the triple hurrah was bro 
y quences if you are found out?” da, according to her father’s promise, was to be To dwell on this sweet ie with me. ory of the departed Professor, and the students 
4h “ Nevertheless I will go,” she said, firmly. given to their king. The union had always been persed, to hasten their “ Kncipercin,” jovial 
“ Again let me ask you to think of your father’s | repulsive to Zerelda; but now she hated the very O come to ine, oh come, my dear, ists, Which were especially grand that night, to 
disposition—his temper, and hix unrelenting will.” | idea, and was determined, at all hazards, not to T long to see thy sunny smile; do honor to the name of Thier: Speeches, 
“Year uot; I will be responsible,” was the re-| zo. So when the time came, greatly to her fath- Thy gentle voice agnin to hear, ws, Witticisms, and immense feats of beer- 
ly.“ Come.” ey’s surprise and indignation, Zerelda refused to Come sweet one, to perdin Tees ALL. ing form the chief features of these feasts, 
he maid took the lantern and the two passed | yo. ‘ACE. | and tobacco smoke is not wanting to end its charm. 
oe ee Next day most of the students suffered frum the 


“You are mad,” cried the enraged father. 


. , 
i" out. Many long steps they descended, many wind- 1 
“What! refuse so great an honor? Are you in] Icnwonan 


d, and the: ex of the previous night, but enough of them 





BOF THE Wortp.—A man who has | ex 




















ings, many long halls they travel 
ie rived at the prison door, Qui the key was | earnest?” taken his jdeas of mankind from the study alone, | rallied to form quite a respectable and numervus 
woduced, the door unlocked, and the two entered.} “Tai,” she replied. into the world with a heart melt! deputation, to wait upon the relatives of the de- 
‘he lantern cast a dim light over the features of |“ But yon shall go.” ty fictitious distre: Thus he is induced | ceased and condole with them. A week afterwards ! 
by misplaced liberality to put himself into the in-j those students not members of the corps also held i 


the unfortunate crusader; the face, though still} “No, never. I hate the man, and I will never n 
digent cirenmstances of the person he relieves.—! a torchlight procession, much in the siyle as she 


pale, was very handsome, intellectual and prepos- | go. 5 | 
sessing. Ho looked up in astonishment when he| “ Wretch, you shall rue this step. To the prison | Goldsmith. one described. 
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venged upon the murderers of his kindred; other- 
wise he would have followed the trail of his toes, 
and thrown away his body,* in revenging his 
murdered brothe: For nearly a whole moon he 
struggled forward; laboring under the pain of his 
unhealed wounds, he struggled forward and finally 
reached the settlement of the white hunters, cn- 
tirely destitute. But the night’s rest, and the 
fresh corn-cake and venison he had partaken, 
which the young wife of his factor pI ed 
for him, and the dressing wound by her 
gentle fingers, had sed him to feel wholly re- 
eruited; and, after the young hunter, taking his 
wife, went into the forest on his accustomed er- 
rand, the warrior left the hospitable cabin, intend- 
ing to resume his journey without that knowledge 
of his host; not from ingratitude, however, for the 
kindness of the white hunter had awaked an ever- 
Jasting friendship in the savage’s mind. 

As the warrior left the cabin and was proceed- 
ing towards the forest he was hailed by one of the 
settler character universally de: dd by the 
pioncers for his laziness, and many other defects 
of character; in fact, he v mostly disliked be- 
cause he was the only drone in the hive, and but 
for his jovial spirits, he would long ago haye been 
cast from the setulement, who, beckoning the war- 
rior to stop as he halloed to him, approached. The 
man, Whose name was Artemas Welch, was evi- 
dently partially under the effect of liquor, or, to 
use a natutical phrase, was about “ half'seas over,” 
and it was evident that he was now bent upon his 
favorite pastime—nischicf, 

fi ing the savage he peered im- 
ee, Which the former bore pa- 
tiently for a while, until at last his brow darkened, 
and he laid his hund upon his knife. 

“ Neow deoun’t yer deou that, Mr. Injun,” said 
Welch, taking a brandy fla from ji’ bosom; 
“no ft Ter prove it, just 














Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
lown the world, 


COURTING. 
WANDERING up ana a 
The trouble o: my lile 
‘Las been to find a help-mate, 
A kind and loving wile; 
Find one £0 near perfection 
None can detect a flaw; 
One, who would eer consider 
My slightest wish as law. 

















I do not know the reason. 
So many should retuse; 
I'm sure a better husband 
None e’er will chance to choose; 
T know I'm facinating, 
Know youth aud wealth are mine; 
I cannot see why ladies 
The honor should decline. 


T first did ask Miss Sally 
Yo join her Jot with mine, 
But che did quickly answer, 
Perhaps you'd think it fine 
That one 80 young aud lovely 
(As peoplé say fam,) 
Should cundescend to marry 
So little of a man. 
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I then proposed to Mary, 
And she did soon declare 
That she would never marry 
A man who had red hair} 
But, bless me, would you think it, 
Ticarued, that very day, 
That for her raven ticsses 
A barber she did pay 





















I next did ask Miss Luey— 
Verhaps a month or two— 
But when ] popped the question 
Tuto a rage she flew! 
Wondering if 1 was era 
Thought 1 had eracke 
To think a maid of forty 
Would marry simple ‘Ned. 
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my head 






Kk 
nee meant, [shure yer. 




















shag ‘ take zo” that,” tending the fl 
| Tve searched in vain to find one The savage eyed the glass suspiciously, and 
Tust suited to my mind; finally he took it in his hand, and looked it all 


And, after courting many, 

‘Think Love must sure be blind; 
But on the world is rolling, 

And eve suececding noon, 
Warns me that age i 

Aud 1 must mar 


ov 
“Ugh-h!” he grunted, his curiosity awakened. 
“Yes, yeou!” responded Welch,“ dist take a 
drink and you'll be glad cnough for another.” But 
as the Indian cautiously refrained, Welch took the 
flask, and, placing it to his lips, took a strong 
dose; and then handing it to the savage again, 
said, wiping his mouth upon his  coaf-sleeve— 
iB Neow you’ve scen me drink, you’d better follow 
suit.” 

The warrior again closcly serutinized the flask, 
then smelt of the liquor, and gave utlerance to an- 
other emphatic “ Ugh-h!? But his curiosity over- 
mastered him, and he allowed a few drops of the 




















And now to you, fair ladies, 
An offer I will make— 
To wed the very first one 
Who will a liusband take; 
Providing you are handsome, 
Have piety of the gold; 
Wear nothing jalse about you, 
Aud never iearued to scold. 


But, you will please remember, 






















ay age is minety-tiree fiery fluid to trickle down his throat. ‘The taste 
My hair, which once was flaxen, begat a desire to taste more, and he had swallowed 
never more shail Eee; 





urge table-spoonful, When he exclaimed, with 
satinfaction— 

“Much—nuch good!” and ere Welch could re- 
strain him, if he felt. so disposed—which was 
doubtful, to judge by the grin upon his features— 
the Indian had swallowed the whole contents of 
the flask. The effect was soon perceptible, for the 
liquor flew to his head, and besides burning his 

ruat, Which had not been coppered tor the trans- 
ion of alcholic fluids, producing a singular 
hirling sensation therein, and on endeavoring to 
valk, he reeled almost to the ground. 
Welch’s loud laughter soon brought all the set- 
tlers who were at home to the spot, and the: i 
ed their mirth with his, at the ridiculous ¢ 
the savage to keep his fect, and his fierce fury 
menacing gestures ut them; for he had not Jost 
his senses entirely, and partially understood the 
purpose of Welch, 
It was when they were in the midst of their 
Vest; clearing away | ¢lee, and the drunken warrior had just laid his 
all obstacles to the ‘onward march of empire” as | hand upon his knife, that the form of a young 
they proceed, and leaving behind them territory | may, habited as were the other setlers, bounded 
for new states, which is soon, almost instantane-| into their midst to the side of the Indian, and with 
ously, occupied by another class, but of the same | fhishing eye cxelaimed, 
kindred as the first—ihe fertilizers of the soil. “Who has done this? Who is 

The settlement in question was situated in the | rascal who has dared to treat my gue: 
immediate centre of a small prairie, of about a mile | ner?” Hf 
in length and breadth, and entirely cucompassed | The settlers in shame drew back, and answered 
by the primeval forest. Ir was a wild and lovely | not; but Welch, naturally of a bul 
spot, just suited to the minds of these nature-loy-|tiou, and never having scen an ¢ 
ing people; and now they believed they were set-| Young man’s prowess, boldly stepped forward, and 
tled for life, no more to be driven onward, by the | said, with an insolent leer— a 
approach of civilization, from their resting-place, | _“ Wal, [veckon, youngster, I did! 

At the time when we open our sketch the male | Wish teu make anything cout of it?” 
portion of the inhabitams were gathered at the} ‘The young man’s hand rose and descended as 
edge of the forest, around the person of an Indian | quick as the fle ye, and Welch lay 

warrior, at Whose ridiculous antics—caused by the | stunned upon the earth for 2 moment; the 

Tudians’ worst friend, “ fire-water,” the pioncers | slowly 1 

were vastly enjoying themselves. One of their | knife, A 1 u < 

mumber had, the night before, taken this warrior | ¢xpression of lis eye telling his murderous intent, 
into his cabin and provided him with food and | But the would-be murderer was a litle too precip 
clothing; for when he applicd at the pioncer’s|itate, and the weapon was knocked from his 
door he was destitute of raiment, and was almost | hand, and sent flying among the prarie gra: ‘ 
famished. The Indian informed him who had | moment only was the bully disconcertec 
cared for him that he had, with ten others of his 
tribe, been to visit a friendly tribe, some fourteen 
suns’ journey from thcir village; and that, on re 
turning, they came upon « war-party of twice their 
number, aud who proved to be a portion of a 
tribe between whom and their own existed a dend- 
ly feud. The eleven consulted together and agreed 
to fight to the last, for they knew that they were 
discovered by their enemies; and, though they 
might have escaped, having the ficetest horses of 
the two tribes, and firmly believing that it 
certain death for them to meet their enemies, yet, 
with truc Spartan bravery—and their laws with 
regard to flecing from a superior force of foes was ¢ 
similar to the Spartan law—they determined to | vice, said— 
fight and sell their lives dearly. The result of the 
battle was, that of the cleven only one was left|and not L alone; had that wereich s 


My face, it is a beauty, 
Nouc can with me compare; 
Just tell me, when ) ow're ready, 
Aud you shall fiud me there, 
NeEp Jackson. 













Original. 


THE RED MANS SACRIFICE. 
ASKETCH OF BORDER LIFE, 
BY UAL HARPER, 

Chapter I.-The Red Man and his Champion. 
LE sun was at its meridian, pouring down its 
noontide heat upon a settigment situated in the 

tern portion of w is now a flourishing 

western state. The embryo town consisted of 
some twenty log huts, or cabins, occupied each by 

a family of that noble, indefatigable class—the pi- 
oncers, Who have prepared, und are still prepar- 
ing the way for the spread of our country through 
the wilderness of the great W 





































































the infamous 
st in this man- 





























































3 then 







aimed it at the champion’s head. 








life was hardly worth a 
quick as w: 


bei 















\ 
few drops of blood spirti: 
his forehead, denoting wh 
had found Ins life. 

For some moments there was a deep silence, 


jaatter could fire, he fell y 





cor 












the wi 









whi 


















































miracle, having chased « foeman some distance, ” 


and finally into a dense growth of trees, which 
grew abruptly out of the prairic, where, as he 
raised his tomahawk and bruised his flying ene- 
my, he stumbled over a root, and fell stunned up- 
on the body of his foc. When he awoke to cou- 
sciousness he found all traces of the conflict re- 
moved, except the hodics of his ten friends, which 
were deprived of their scalps, and upon which the 
vultures had already commenced their depreda- 
tions. 
After dressing his wounds in the manner his 
rade nature tuught, and the burying the bodies, 
the solitary warrior commenced bis journey to his 
tribe—tho only iden prompting him to do this be- 
ing a wish to gather a large war-party, and be re- 


ble at my los: 
“No thanks, Howard, ny boy! I owe ye many 
kind turn; and as for your sweet litle wite 


lay down my life for her if need be.” 











to him, took him by the hand, and srid— 







can tibes, under similur encwmstances iclated above, 





whin come 
boldly atta 
ing away the body. 


ip With them, without 1 d to numbers, 



















ing disposi- 
mple of the 


Deou yeou 


n he 
covered, and springing to his fect, drew a 
nd flew atthe champion of the savage—the 


Yor 


he pulled from his belt a pistol, cocked it, and 
is finger was 
about to press the trigger, and the young man’s 
s paw, When, as 
Welch’s movement, one of the settlers 
ed his rifle to bear upon the ruflian, and ere the 
se to the ground, a 
oma small hole in 
ior’s bullet 


h was at length broken by the young back- 
woodsman, who, appreaching, and taking the hand 
of the settler who had done him such signal ser- 


“ Benton, Lam under great obligations to you, 
nine there 
alive; and he, badly wounded, ouly escaped by a; Would have been another who would be meonsola- 


dear little Blanche, whom, ere you knew her, was 
the pride of our little community, and is new—P'd 


The Indian had now somewhat recovered from 
the effects of the liquor, at the startling secne 
which had just happened, and ‘Moward, going up 

* lt was 2 custom among some of the North Ameri- 
to follow singly upon the trail of their enumice, and 


them until slain. ‘1 bis wus called throw. 


“Warrior, you should not yet have ventured 
out; your wound is not yet healed. Return with 
me to my cabin; and do not bear any malice 
against these, my friends, for the cause of this 
mischief lics dead at your feet.” 

“Me ’bey, my white brother,” answered tho 
savage. “The red man can forgive; but if the 
fire-water man had lived, Shenoah would have 
had his sealp!” 

“ Rest upon my shoulder, red man,” responded 
Howard, ‘and return with me tomy cabin. My 
friends,” he continued, turning to the others, “TI 
am as sorry as you can be that there has been 
blood shed; but Welch has been a troublesome 
man since he first came among us. Thank God he 
has not relatives to know of his fate. [ would ad- 
vise that you bury the body in the forest, out of 
sight, that we may have nothing to remind us of 
the only broil which ever arose among us.” 
Supporting the recling warrior, Howard pro- 
eecded to his cabin. 





Chapter I¥.—-The Sacrifice. 


JE sun was declining in all its glory upon a 
pleasant autumnal day. The forest trees were 
bare of their verdant foliage; the grass of a dead, 
reddish hue; and the aspect of nature betokened 
the rapid approach of winter. 
An hour before Edward Howard—the champion. 
of the Indian warrior, Shenoah, (who had left the 
settlement a day or two subsequent to the events 
above detailed for the village of his tribe—at the 
present time a year previous,)—had tak is rifle, 
and informing his young wife that he should r 
turn in a couple of hours, started from his cabin 
and entered the forest path. He pursued his way 
along the path for some time without secing any 
igns of game; when finally he discovered fresh 
which be commenced to follow up, fecling 
confident that the game was nota great way off. 
He walked cautious eh the under- 
brush—tor the path did not tend but a short 
distance, and he had long since passed its termina- 
tion, for a mile or more, when suddenly he discoy- 
ered, a few rods ahead, the object of his scarch—a 
noble buck, who, his foe being to windward of him, 
he could not scent him, and so had not been 
alarmed, 
Howard was a true sportsman, and to have shot 
the animal at so short a distance would have been 
no great 
could 



























through the forest. 


culated how far hi 
ifle was to his 


of the hunter ¢: 








though he accomplished the distance at about the 
same time it would have taken a locomotive under 
full steam. The unerring bullet entered the buck’s 
breast at that very point, and after a few spasmod- 
ie bounds, the noble animal fell dead upon the 
earth, the life-blood gushing from his wound, 
Carefully re-loading his ritle, Howard proceeded 
after his game. He walked along hastily, and, 
unconscious of danger, or a lurking foe, did not 
observe the undergrowth to be considerably tram- 

















pled; if he did notice it he attributed it to the 
deer's re. 
He reached the spot where the buck lay, now en- 





tirely lifeless; and, resting his ritle aguinst a tree 
at hand, the young man drew his’ hunting- 
knife, and, as he was about to draw its edge across 
the dcer’s throat, a yell fierce and loud resounded 
j and, as he instinctively 

¢ his rifle, he experien 
dull, whirling sensation about his head—a mist 
gathered before his eyes, and throwing out his 
arms, and clutching at the air, he fellinsensible to 
the ground. 

Joward awoke to consciousness to find himself 
un Indian village, 2 prisoner, and upon the eve 
ofexecution—exccution by that terrible means, the 
tagot and stake! He learned this from his jailor; 
and how dreadful the thought that he had just re- 
tumed to life to die! And such a death! Could 
he have only never awakenc¢d—that he might have 
died from the effects of the blow he had received! 

































ess his strength soon re- 
vived; and, though at first in despair of evading 
the threatened doom, he gradually conceived a 
hope that, by employing his strength, he might es- 
cape. The thought of being separated from his 
young and loving wife, to whom he had but lately 
been nnited—of her anxiety at his absenee—of her 
anguish should he never return to her—this, tu- 
gether with (he natural love of life, caused him to 
throw off the feeling of despair which had seized 
upon his heart, with the sudden announcement of 
his dyom, and arouse his energies to furm some 
plin of escape, 

Ile glanced around about him, and found hisi 
prison to be, as far as he could determine from the 
interior, a structure made of logs, similar tu a set- | 
tler’s cabin, of about twelve feet square dimensions, | 
aud some cight or ten feet in height; having no! 
mode of egress but the door—that is to say, no | 
other opening in the walls—destitute of other floor 
than the cold, hard clay, and of everything in the 
shape of funiture, 


























ing ouce of the solid logs trom its place; but they | 1 





about for his hunting-knife, but the s: 
stripped him of every 
was di 
aided his 

After an inell 
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tute of implements which might have 
SC: u 





cctual search in the dark about the 





way from his prison, the utter hopelessness of his | a 





ground, and gaye him: 





because of the bodily agony he must endure on the | w: 
morrow, but because of auticputing the anguish of | tv 
his worshipped wife, when he returns not, and chat | us: 
they will mect no more on earth. 

Yor along time he lay prone upon the earth; 
and not until fie became conscious, through the 
means of that mysterious connexion between ing 
tals, of there being another occupant of his prison fin 
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‘eat than the most inexperienced hunter 
ye accomplished; and, making a slight 
noise, enough to attract the buck’s attention, the 
latter, with a snort of alurm, flew like the wind 


But as rapid as was his flight, the practiced eye 
should allow 


er had reached the point, al- 


ing to the tribe, giving the better one of the two, 
Howard arose and tried the door, but, as he an-} with admirable disinterestedness, to Howard ; and, 
liciputed, it was fast. He next struck cach wall] though not going xt their animals’ best speed, it 
with his fist, to see if there was any hope of fore-| was au hour or more ere they became aware of 


were all fitted tightly to their places. He felt] eneed woodsman, fi E 
i vages had | pursuers’ horses’ hoofs beating the 
thing but his clothes, and he { bade Howard to urge ht 


cabin tor some tool to work with, to cut or dig his | cart 


condition was foreed upon his mind, and, with a| delayed them, and the pursuers to follow without 
sigh of despair, the captive threw himself upon the | hesitancy the trail of th 
f up to the harrowing | obstacles to delay them, 
thought of his condition—harrowing, not alone | could ¢ 


steed, and springing to the ground, was 






et, 
ise th 
nspeetion, they found thet in his fall he had 








his gaze rested on the form of an Indian warrior, 
st 


anding immovable in the centre of the apartment. 
His astonishment was created at the noiselessness 
of the intruder’s entrauce, together with the qpce- 
tion which immediately rose in his mind.—“ How 
did he enter?” . " 

But how did the captive so quickly recognize the 
intruder, when his prison was so dark as to cause 
him to strain his eyes to catch the slightest glimpse 
of the walls of the hut on cither side, a short time 
previous? His cyes instinctively turned towards 
the door, which he found ajar, and through which 
was streaming fair Luna’s xilvery beams. 

The mystery now solved, Howard turned toward 

the warrior, whom he supposed to be his old jail- 

or, and was about to address him, when the latter 

spoke, in a low tone of voice, and approaching 
nearer the prisoner, 

“Woes not my white brother remember me? 
Does he not remember Shenoah?” i 

Though extremely surprised to discover the 
warrior whom he had, like the good Samaritan of 
old, assisted, by binding up his wounds, and giviug 
him food and clean raiment, in him who stood be- 
fore him, yet Howard had sufticient presence of 

mind to restrain outwardly his surprise, and tak- 

ing the warrior’s hund, and warmly pressing it, he 

said, in the same low tone: 

“Can it be possible that I am a prisoner to the 

tribe of my red brother?” 

“A war-party of my tribe unfortunately captur- 
ed the good pale-face. Shenoah has watched wa- 
rily for an opportunity to speak with his white 
friend, but until now it was impossible. He re- 
members how kind the pale-face was to him, and 
he has now come to set him free.” 

“What! then you have interceded with your 
chief for my life, and he has granted your request?” 
anxiously interrogated the prisoner, betwixt hope 
and fear, for the news was so sudden, at the mo- 
ment he felt his fate so certain, he doubted that he 
had heard Shenoah aright. 

“Alas! no, my brother, that would be uscless, 
despite Shenoah’s influence with the chief. But 
six suns ayo, three of our young men—one the 
son of the chicf—fell into the hands of a party of 
pale-faces, and were hanged without merey by 
their captors. A war-party of our tribe started 
for the camp of the pule-faces to avenge their 
brothers’ death, but were met by superior num- 
bers, and forced to return; on the way my white 
brother was captured by them; and not even the 
chiet’s command, should he be so disposed, could 
liberate you.” 

“Then—then, indeed, there is no escape from 
my doom!” exclaimed Howard, despondingly. 

“ Not so, my brother,” whispered Shenoah; “ did 
I not say I had come to free you?” 

“You did; but it is uot in my red brother’s 
power, as he has just confessed.” 

“Shenoah said not that it was not within his 
power to save the pale-face hunter. But I have no 
lime to say more now; every moment is precious, 
To save his white brother Shenoah has periled his 
life; but it is pleasure for him to do so to repay 
the debt of gratitude he owes; the rest of the vil- 
lage is in slumber, and if my white brother will 
foflow Shenoah he will guide him to his home.” 
“No, no, generous friend,” answered Howard, 
warmly pressing the warrior’s hand; “no, no; t 
will suffer at the stake rather than peril the lite of 
one so generous.” ‘ 
“My white brother offends Shenoah,” said the 
Indian; “does he not know that honor is the most. 
sacred principle of’ the red-man, and if the life of 
one who has been kind to him is in danger, it is 
his duty to rescue him, even at the expense of his 
own?” 

Howard was not disposed to oppose the effort 
fo save his life; but the thought that Shenouh’s 
life would be sacrificed if’ he aided him to escape, 
caused his own generous nature to rebel at the 
thought, and accordingly he replied as above. 
But Shenoah’s response, and the form of his lovely 
young wife rising before his mind, together influ- 
enced him, though unwillingly, to accept the war 
rior’s noble proposition; aud, placing in his belt a 
knife which his liberator handed him, to be used 
should necessity require, the young man followed 
him cautiously from his prison towards the forest 
which they safely reached. When once there, 
they darted quickly through the undergrowth, and 
reaching a liwle opening, the young white man 
discovered therein, tied to a sapling, two horses. 
His guide unhitched one und monnied it, bidding 
Moward do likey to the other animal; and urg- 
ing their horses forward, they started at a rapid 
pace into the middle of the forest. 

But the sentinel whom Shenouh had gagged and 
bound, contrived to free his mouth from the gag, 
and by his lusty cries for assistance, aroused the 
whole village, who came rushing towards him— 
the men with their wexpons in hand, supposing 
their village to be attacked by enemies, by the 
noise of the sentinel. The latter’s bands were 
soon cut away; and when he informed the war- 
riors assembled of the escape of the prisoner, with 
furious yells they ran to the place where their 
horses were enclosed, and in 2 few moments a 
party of a dozen or more were mounted, and in 
rapid pursuit of the fugitives. 

Shenoah had selected the fleetest horses belong- 



























































peing pursued. Shenoah, being the more experi- 
whit the sound of the 
th, and he 
horse a litle faster; but 
ot yet at full s; rving that until time of 
se—himself Xampie, 

The moon coutinued to brightly illuminate the 

‘h, enabling the pursued (o see their way, and 

id all obstacles which otherwise would have 























fugitives, Without any 
henuah knew that they 
ape the pursuers; but, just as he 
this, his horse slipped and fell, 
rowing his rider ere he fell, despite the warrior’s 
ual equestrian skill, Howard reined in his 
bout to 
se to his 

forts they could not 

t to his feet, and upon a close 
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Original. 


shout was heard, and the fugitives glancing back, 
“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?” 


saw two warriors, who had ontstripped the others, 
pressing rapidly forward. Their shout told that 
they were discovered. 

“Mount with me, Shenoah,” exclaimed How- 
ard, “‘ and we may yet escape.” 

“Not so, my brother; with your horse foubly 
burdened, we would soon be overtaken. We have 
passed the worse ditiicultics of the forest; your 
route is direct, and in two hours more you will 
have reached your wigwam, whore your pretty 
squaw is now anxiously awaiting you. Sheno:zh 
has repaid his debt; ho will uow intercept those 
who are cagor for your blood, and by detaining 
them you will have time to elude them.” 

“No, no, Shenoah! Think mv not so craven as 
to desert you now. I will not doit. I will stand 
by you, and we'll both die gloriously fighting to the 
last. 


“My brother forgets,” said the warrior, almost 
stornly, “ Shenoah cannot raise his kuife against 
his brethren.” 

“Forgive me, forgive me, noble warrior!” said 
Howard, offering his hand, which was_ clasped in 
the red-an’s on the moment; I was thoughtless. 
You will forgive me, Shenoah ?” 

“TJ could not bear ill-will to my white brother. 
But sce! your foes will soon be upon you if you 
haste not. Fiee—fiee!” . 

“Never, warrior!” exclaimed Howard, wholly 
conceiving the nobility of tho Indian’s charac 
and his own heart rejecting the craven thought of 
leaving him alone to bear the consequence of as- 
sisting in his escape, and determining to die with 
him. “If you remain here, so do re 

“And to add to your death-agony the form of 
your loved squaw, sitting and moaning in your 
wigwam for your return, and your unborn pup- 
poor never to know its futher, will occur to your 
mind— 

“Oh, God! my wife! my wife! Deem me not 
unmaniy, warrior, for my indecision; but you 
nays never known the love of one so gentle and 

Zool — 

“My brother is mistaken. Shenoah, when he 
left his tribe to visit his relatives—which I have 
told you about before—lett the fairest of the maid- 
ens of his tribe—his betrothed ; when he returned, 
though the kinduess of his white brother and his 
equi, sho had gone to the happy hunting-grounds 
—the Maniton had taken her away. Shcnoab 
cares not to live; he would have thrown away his 
body in the earliest battl—how much sooucr 
would he throw away his lifo to save his friend? 

Go—go! your foes are ucaring—if you would see 

your white squaw again, go! “And may the Great 

Spirit bless you!” 

The young man could hesitate no longer, and 
halt-led_by the.warrior, he approached his horse, 
vaulted into the saddle, with much emotion shook 

Shenoah warmly by the hand, and with a “God 

Diess you, noble Shenoak!” bounded forward. 

He had proceeded some distance, when, turning 

his head back, he saw one of his pursuers ap- 

Pprouch were the noble warrior stood, with folded 

arms, culinly awaiting his fate; he leaped from his 

horse, aud seemingly addressed a few words to 

Shenoah, then drew his knife and plunged it into 

the nobie-hearted Indian’s bosom. 

Yor a moment Howard was inclined to rash 
back and serve the perpetrator of the cold-blooded 
act in the same manuer; buc his judgment wi- 
umphed over his passion, aud with a heavy sigh 
at the tate of his liberator, he urged his horse at 
his best pace, and, notwithstanding the exertions 
of his pursuers, he distanced them; and finally, as 
the grey dawn heralded the rising of the God of 

Day, he arrived at the door of his cabin, where he 

was met by his bride—her eyes red and swollen, 

telling of her anxiety at his long and unaccounte 
ble stay—who flew to his arms, and pillowing he 
head upon his bosom, wept for joy that he whom 
she feared was lost was now found. 

The young prisoner and his bride lived a long 

and happy life; and when the happy father of a 

Jarge tamily, he delighted to gather them around 

him before the blazing log tire, and recount to 

them the story of Tus Rep May’s SacriFIcz. 



































Original. 
THE FATUER'S HOUSE. 
“In my Father's house are many mansions."—John xiv. 2. 


HERE, Master, where is it thy Father dwells? 
V Is it ‘neath sultry sun, in southern clime? 
Is it where from the mount the Arden swells, 
Bathing the dewy banks of Palestine? 
Is it beneath the rugged mountuin’s side, 
Where the tall ceaars {rom its sumunit stare? 








HLAT are the wild waves saying, 
As the gallant ships sweep by 
Upon their sparkling foaming orests 
eneath the summer sky? 
They tell of Hopes forever wrecked, 
Of Death in many a form, 
Of gallant crew soon lost to view 
Beneath the howling storm. 


And thus we wander o'er life's sea, 
Our barks glide geutly on, 

Whilst joys like waves rise inerrily, 
A moment, and are go 

Or, like the Bubbles sweeping by, 
Shine beauteous in the day, 

But stir the wave they rest upon, 
They melt iu air away. 


And soon the storm of sorrow comes 
Fast eweeping o'er the main. 

No friendly sail in sight to cheer, 
The ery for help is vain; 

The wild wave dushes o’er the wreck, 
By Fury’s tempest driven, 

Till sinks the bark in ocean ‘grave, 
Beueath an angry heaven. 


But far beyond the coral depths 
Of ocean’s surging wave, 

Thore lies the Heaven of our hopes— 
*Tis found beyond the grave, 

‘Where storms io more shall sweep the deep, 
Nor tears of sorrow full, 

Where Jesus welcomes, with his smile, 


Our hope °tis Heaven our all. 
Gro. C. TYRRELL. 








NELLY'S NOSE, 


ELLY and I stood by the brook —the brook 
that ran like a little zigzag stripe of silver 
through a shrubby meadow, flushing red aud gold 
in the carly autumn, The glow of sunset drifted 
like a crimson mist over Nelly’s white robe, and 
as she turned her head towards me, I saw that the 
ivory of her slender throat was stained with the 
same pink light. Her straw hat swung by its 
broad green ribbons from her arm, and the heavy 
braids of her soft, brown hair, falling over the lit- 
tle comb of wrought silver that was almost too 
slight to confine them, dropped their rippling 
lengths upon her shoulders. - 
Ah, my lover’s heart beating high with love and 
tenderness, called Nelly beautiful, though I knew 
all the while that no eyes but partial ones would 
have scen her so. Her features had no chiseled 
regularity—her complexion, though fair, was pale 
—hier white forehead was quite too full ‘and high 
for feminiue beauty. Her mouth was no rosebud 
—its soft crimson curve was not dainty enough 
for that. But her eyes had somothing in their 
depths that reminded me of the flowing of the clear, 
bright waters at our fect; a sunny sprarkle and a 
shadowy darkness, that sometimes, when they 
poured their full radiance upon me from under the 
friuged shelter of their lifted lids, quite dazzled me 
into the belief that they were nothing more nor 
less than stars prisoucd in little riugs of azure. 
The hair drooping back in heavy curves from the 
whiteness of her full forehead, had a tint like the 
under side of a robin’s wing. ‘The slightest possi- 
bie flush of color lay always on the rouuded oval 
of her cheeks—a color at once so fitint and so fresh, 
you could think of nothing but appic-blossoms 
while watching it come and yo on her face, Her 
slender figure had a mellow grace in every outline 
—hor—but what is the use of going any further? 
I might carry my description forward forever, dear 
reuler, and you would never see ber as I saw her 
then by the brookside — standing so near me that 
the hem of her Auttering garments swept my toot 
—the reflected light of the blood-red sunset pour- 
ing over her head like a rosy baptism. 
We had been talking about—about—I hardly like 
to te you what, the subject was so very singular 
and unromantic for a pair of lovers to be discus- 
sing—about noses. Something suggested the top- 
ic, and we were soon deep in a merry controversy 
upon the respective merits of' the different styles 
of olfactory organs distributed among the human 
family. Long noses, short noses—straight uoses 
and crooked noses—tlat noses and humped noses, 
thin noses aud thick noses — noses big und noses 
litele—hooked noses and pug noses—all came un- 
der our laughing criticism. 
Now, Nelly’s nose, be it known, had just the 
daintiest idea in the world of aspiring sky ward— 
scarcely cnough to be perceptible— but just sutti- 
ciently to give an arch, piquaiut expression to her 
face. [told her of if jocosely. Goodness gracious, 


























Is it where Kedron’s silvery waters glide 
Into the sex? oh tell me, is it there? 


Master, I've sought it long on foreign strands, 
‘To where the palm-tree rears its grateful shade, 
Amovg Golconua’s wealth of golaen sands, 
In gloomy forests, aud in heathery glade. 
The bather’s house! is it where Galli 
Sder mighty wrath rebuked, lies hushed and still, 
Beneath the holy stars? or by the sea 
Vent in barren bauks, aud shrubless hill? 











Perhaps the Mirom, with her crystal floods, 
Laves the glass wally aud pearly gates of day ; 
Or the pure Jordan, through the eternal woods, 
Yielus to the sun its glittering wealth of spray. 
The Father's house! ali tell ie, is it here, 
Where cvol Silvam’s sliady street flows, 
And the pale lily, moist with Nature's tear, 
Miugles its fragrant breath with Sharou’s rose? 









the tempest that I raised! 

(Moral; Never joke u woman about her looks. 
The dickens may be to pay if you do.) 

You will notice that Ihave departed from the 
stercotyped method of story-telling, and thrown | 
my moval in ut the commencement. I wn not ac- 
customed to giving any such instructive turn to | 
my articies, and Iwas afraid I should forget it. 
Well, Nelly resented it. Although I had not 
thought to offend, the flushed face, the pouting 
lips—the indignant sparkle of the dilating eyes, | 
showed me that Nelly was not only woudersiruck, 
bat provoked by ny impudence, 









ele—that nobody had ever jnsinuated such a thing 
before—that her nose was not any worse louking | 





Show us the city where those mansions are! 

Js it behind yon dome of cloudless blue, 
Where unerritig moves the planetary star, 

Aud numerous suns their Jotted tisks pursue? 
Is it, oh Luly Uue, where thou didst go, 

Wheu 81 ngels bore thee through the air— 
Thy paintul mission ended here below? 

is there the promised city? is it there? 





So through the azure depths a voice replied, 
‘The sume that shook the world long years ago! 
“My house is where uuruflled streamiets glide, 
Aind flowers, most benutiful, uutiding biow,” 
Remember me, oh Muster, in the day 
My untried feer shal) tremble on the flood. 
And though my sins are great, thy precious blood, 


Saran J. Wine. 
—__~+ «+ 


Insor1es.—The injuries of life, if rightly im- 
bi 


ou his marble, forming us to a more beautiful 


ton was 2 sort of 11 


she should ary! 
such meddling impudence better than she cid. 


charged such a torrent of 

know, for I interposed gently, “ But, Nell, my 
dear—” ichild’s play to heart? Were we not engaged loy- 
“You needn’t eall me you my dear!” she retort- ers, and was not that the first difference we had | to my 
ed” by any such great, cross, ever known? Should I let a moment’s anger con-! Milt. Now she has me by the ears— Oh, mercy, 
? If E couldn’ bear with her co-{ how she pulls. She says I must tell you, dear 
it huess once, was I fitted for the | readers, that her nose isn’¢ a pug—that It’s purely 
’s only just the slightest ‘ dearer relation I soon hoped to hold towards her?! Grecian in style. Well, so be it—her nose doesn’t 

but then there I was ashamed of myself, and turned to retrace ' turn up an atom. 
3 :my steps, vowing, as [ did so, with a returning 
shape, and making us fitter to adorn the heavenly | A grent, wide-open flash of Nelly’s bluo eyes rush of Jover-like tenderness, to reconcile her in 

checked the sentence. She turned her back to me. spice of' herselr'! | dio. Adieu. 


Ou Culvary shed, can wash them all away. ed. “J won't be“ dex 





deed! [tell you it’s straight as au arrow.” 


proved, will be to us as the strokey of the statuary 
is no use in denying that it does 1wru——” 











How long her pretty re 











recable, saucy man! My nose turn up, in- -q 





“ Why, Nelly, L know 
it in the world—the merest trite; 











temple.—Mather. 











She vowed that her nose didn’t turn up a parti- | 
downward through the silver tide; and we both 


boyishly. Iwas thoroughly angry, and drawiu 
feed awa, YY with the majes-+ reader (gracious 


ndignant words I don’t’ pared. 
, Nelly Heath loved me, 


:quetrics and pe 
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tearing, with a fitele defiant motion, the searle! 


floated away like bubbles of fire upon its bosom. 


fully. 
“Nelly,” said I. 


her dainty lips together as she did it. 
“ Nelly,” I repeated. 


down the brook. 


lence, F 
“Nelly Heath, you are a little vixen!” said I. 


tied me. 


ly stupid! My nose is uo more of a pug thai 
yours, and you know it.” 

“T didn’t say it was, Nelly.” 
“You did.” “didn’t.” “ 


out Iover’s quarrel. 


senses, 


little folded paper, and 
tion, for; 
touch. i 
Nelly that very day. 
her 
ing of it, t thought. 
resting place, and unwrapped it careful 
caught sight of it as the 
kled on it. Her head was averted instautly. 
“Come, Nelly,” I suid, reachin; 
“where’s the use of quarrelling? 
The averted face was turned towards ine a trift 
—that was all. 





accept it?” 
The head moved another trifle. 





drew down her features into an expre: 


up the brown, winding path that led to her home. 
[knew the battle was halt won, and with a quick, 


oned it firmly in my clasp. 


J released her. 
her taper fingers like a thread of sunshine. 

did not thank me, but stood coquettishly sil 
her head tipped archly on one side, her white 


unt, 


bashful color drifted into her face —a smile, 





coyness and embarrassment. 


ly her own. 
ward, and dropped it with a shy fluttering emotion, 
like the fall of a white dove’s wing, upon my arm. 
“ My nove doesn’t turn up, does it, Chellic? Say 
no, there’s a dear, good boy.” 
Chellie was a pet name she had given me, be- 
cause, as she said, Chester was so hard to speak, 
and Chet was a disagrecable nickname, 
“Really, Nelly,” said I, “I can’t fib for you. 
Your nose is just the sweetest, prettiest, dearest 
litcle nose in all Chrisendom—I think so truly—but 
for all that I must say it has a slight, a very slight 
—but the deuce, Nelly!) Why get angry about it?” 
She had snatched her hand from iny arm while 
Iwas speaking, and a quick rush of angry blood 
suffused her fuce as I finished. 

“ Here, take back your old ring, you hateful, 
cross creature! I won’t wear it!” And she drew 
it off with w gesture of superb disdain, and reach- 
ed it toward me. “Take it, I say,” she added, 
with a stamp of her pretty foot, seeing that made 
no movement to accept it, “or else PH——” She 
held it threateningly over the brook. 

“ Very well, miss,” said [. “It is yours to do 
what you like with.” I folded my arms haughtily, 
for [had my share of pride as well as she, and she 
had roused it, “There is no’ great Joss, I have 
heard, without some small gain,” J continued. “I 
shall at last learn in what estimation my gilts are 
held. That will be some advantage.” 
Ascorptul movement of Nelly’s arm was 
answer. The ring fell into the dimpled watei 
There was a bubbiiug sound as it wound slowly 














watched it with a sort of sympathetic fascination 


v7 


it. But 


ag! 
i 


I Joved Nelly Heath tv distraction, nud ; 


in a hnff, shrugging her shoulders angrily, and 


She did not answer me—only flung a handful 1 
of the flame-colored leaves upon tho water, and set | dipped even to the curve of her polished shoulder 
in the brook over which she was leaning cagerly. 


Another little cloud of fiery foliage fluttered 
Nelly maintained a frigid si- 


She wheeled about with a suddenness that star- u 
way, he oughtn’t to have said so about my nose.” 


“And you, Chester Milt, are 2 great unmanncr- 
in | haustion. 


oso did.” “Ididn’t.” | the end of it with a com 
Thus words ran high. It was a regular out-and- 

‘Nelly looked as though she | And with this consoling exclamation she returned 
had a good will to bite me, and I—ungallant fellow 
—if could have acted my pleasure, would have | herself, The yielding turf gave way beneath her 
shaken the little tantalizing witch half out of her | weight, and with a 

to save herself, she 


A blank silence of many minutes followed. 
Nelly twisted her hat ribbons off aud on her sien- Hs 
der fingers, while I, confused and irritated, fum-| in the brook, looking about her with a glanco that 
bled away nervously at my side pockets. As luck 

fi shook out her saturated hair, and a shower of 


would have it, my fingers came in coutact with a 
a sudden flash of recollec- 


siveness und delight thrilled over me at the 
in it was a ring—a ring I had bought for 
Thad forgotten to give it to | man lip 

I sprang up and confronted her. Her face red- 


fore; but now I would make 2 peace-offer- I 
(drew it gaickly from its| dened instantly, and she made an ineffectual at- 
ily. Nelly | tempt to ris 


ight glimmered and spar- 
uumanageable mass beneath her, and held her. 


out my hand, 
et’s be friends.” 


“ Sec, Lhave something for you, Nelly. Will you 
I saw her steal | tion, and replied. 


a sidclong look froin under her lashes at the ring, 
and a host of smiles rippled across the redness of | awhile. Our positions ure reversed from what 
her exquisite lips, as I crowded the fairy circlet on | they were a few months ago. You must promise 
the end of my little finger and extended it to her. 7 
Then she gave her head a haughty toss, as much 


ay to suy she would nos be conqucred so easily— 
ion of the | won’t be ‘deared’ by suclia little shrew.” 


most profound indifference, and yawning with 
pretty affectation of weariness, looked innocently 


daring motion, caught ouo of her hands, and pris-| J ask you.” 
. There was a short itated—then said, “I won’t make any 
struggle — a little burst of laughter that would 


come, in spite of her efforts to restrain ic, and then 
The ring was glittering on one of} if you arn’t good.” 
She} * Do, dear,” said I. 


nt, 
jids |“ Chellie, dear Chellie,” (she said with a little 


drooping till their lashes darkeued her cheeks. A 
r drif halt} « Well, then, don’t you think your nose is a pug 
pleased, halt-pettish, provoked her mouth, aud she |g horrid pug.” 

drew the sleuder cirelet backward and forward 

upon her finger with a childish air of uncertainty, 


All at once she looked up into my face, opening 
her blue eyes to a duzzling width, and arching her | on dry Jand again.” 
brows with a coaxing, aggrieved manner peculiar-| ~ “No, that won't do,” said I. “Does your nose 
Then she stole a little, soft hand for-} tarn up?” 


struggling from my cmb 


her just then. 
¥ knelz before me, and bent for 
than some other folks’ noses she had seen in her: till ie settled, a tiny golden speck, on the pebbly | aud searchingly into the disturbed w: 
life ({ knew by tho way in which she glanced at bottom of the brook. 
mine—a Roman on the largest scale— that that! aud a single dipping of my arm imi, 
shaft was aimed atime.) She suid ber nose was 
decidedly Grecian, as_any one with half an_ey 
might see—that Ned Hinton had said so (Ned Hin-: myself up proudly, [ stall 
of minc—I hated him, and ! ty of an insulted emperor. Not before I had seen: floundering in the brook. 
she knew it;) thac if [ couldn’t get anything bet- ; the rapid cloud of regret that swept over Nelly’sj “I told you I’d have my revenge,” she cried; “I 
ter to do than to find fault with other people’s looks, } face, however. _ 
¢ me to go where folks relished ;} umph and a consolation. 


The waters were shallow, ! see nothing through the muddy waves. 
ht have saved | her. dust then I felt her two hands ou my should- 


fwoutd have scorned to have acted so ¢ y 
umphant clipping of Nelly’s rosy palms — and, 


L carried that with me fora tri-| told you—you mons 
My nose doesn't turn up—L[ don't love you best of 


“ Strange as it may seem, I had not walked half a. anybody in the world, and I won't marry you till 
mouth could have dis-'doxen yards before my wrath was entirely dissi- | —Z yet ready!” 

And gathering up her dripping skirts she bound- 
Why should I take such ; ed away. 











But I thought I would give her a surprise. I 
would see what she was doiug—notico how my 


t 
suilden and angry departure had affected her. So 


leaves from a bush that grew beside her, tossing | y 
them upon the brook, and watching them as they; I stole back noiselessly by a roundabout path, 
dropped down quietly behind the very bush from 


which she had torn the leaves so petulantly a few 


T waited 2 few moments, and then laid my hand v i 
coaxingly upon her arm. She shook it off spite-| moments before, and pushing aside the branches, 
glanced through. 


Jubilate! Leould have kissed her with delight. 
She knelt an the bank, one round arm bared and 


She was trying to reach the ring, I knew; but tho 
waxen arm, outlining its ripe, firm whiteness in 
the water, was all too short for the task. 
“ What a ridiculous little goosey I am,” I heard 
her whisper to herself, “to get so excited about 
nothing. What will ho think of me? Bat, any 


Here she threw herself back with a pout of ex- 
“I'm sure it don’t turn up a bit”—she 
pouted, and with x disturbed smile drew her hand 
doubtfully over the questionable organ, flattening 

gesture down upon 
i—I’d—nnt it don’t.” 






her lip. “fT thought it did, 


to her task. In her eagerness she forgot to steady 





tery, and a vain attempt 
1 forward into the water. 
trouching pos- 
s, and sut there 






Before I had time to rise from m. 
ture, she had struggled to her kw 


was made up of fright, chagrin and mirth. Sho 
varls rained down about her dripping shoulders. 


‘hen the air trembled with a peal of the merriest, 
most di ious Jaughter that ever issued from hu- 









; but her long skirts (hoops were not 
yet come into fashion) were tangled in a clinging, 





,| At first sho looked as if she hardly knew wheth- 

er to lnugh or cry; then the Judicrousness of her 
le | situation recurred to her again, and another musi- 
cat trill of merriment rang through the meadow. 


“ Yelp me out, Chollie.” ‘ . 
I folded my arms with a grim smile of satisfac- 
“No, uniss, You are on your 


knees to me now, aud Imean to keep you there 





better fashions for the future, before I help you.” 


“But, Chellie, my dear— f 
“You needn’t call me your dear,” said I. “I 


“ Do—do—help me—I shull drown, Chellie!” 
“ On one condition,” said I. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“You shall say yes to the next three questions 





She hes 
such promise. If you wasn’t a monster you would 


not stand there so coolly, I tell you I shall drowao 


“Tshould liko to seo you 
do it in two fect of water,” 


grimace,) “I promise.” 


“No. Pl stay here forever before Pil say yes.” 
“Allright, madam.” And I turned to Icave, 

“Cheltie, come back,” said she. “ I don’t kuow 
but it is a pug now; bat it won’t be if ever I get 


“Yes,” she replied, “it is turning up at you this 

minute, you obstinate old tyrant.” 

“Very well answered, Miss Nelly. Now for the 

second question. Do you love me the best of any- 

body in the whole world?” 

“Ye—no—y-e-e-s! I’ pay you for this when I 

get able.” 

“ All right,” said I. “And now for the third 

and last. Will you marry me in six weeks from 

to-day?” 

Nelly’s head dropped till her crimson cheeks al- 

most burned the water. Then she looked up re- 

proachfuily, and said, “For shame, Chellie!’” 

But I was merciless. [bad been tortured and 

tantalised and coquetted with long enough. I 

would have my answer, 

“Tsupppse you don’t like to give me a plump 

yes for that,” said L “Til be kind; if you think 

yes, but can’t say it, just put out your arms to 

me, Nelly, dear.” 

There was a struggle—I saw it daguerrotyped in 

ber face. Then, as if from a sudden, irresistible 

impulse, she made a loop of her white arins, and 

reached them up toward my ueck. I stooped—pus 

my head under her snowy yoke, threw one arm 

aronnd her shoulders —and drew her up, half 

laughing, half sobbing, into my arms. 

“Now get the ring tor me, Cuellie,” she said, 
‘nee. 

“ But the water is so disturbed, I ean’t sce.” 

“ Just try—that’s o darling.” 

Iwas willing to do almost anything to oblige 

So I knelt down where she had 

ard, looking Joug 

iter. I evul 

So [ told 


















laugh, a tri- 





rs, a little, quick push, a me 


knows [ hate to own it,) I was 





Now how do you feel? 





A very demure little woman has just sidled up 








ucr yeurs of love 








P. S. She has gone (in confidence to the read- 
er.) Her nose is a pug. I swear it by yonder cra- 


y table, and read this tale. It is Mrs, Chester 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Tue TRAVELLER'S DREAM, and other poems.” By 
8. W. Hazeltive, of Simonsyille, Vt. We have re- 
ceived a copy of the above work, which has just been 
printed by a firm in this city. It is beautifully got 
up, making a volume of 160 pages. Many of the poems 
have been published in the ‘* Waverley. Magazine,” 
and other papers, but there are quite a number which 
have never appeared in any form before. The price is 
62 cents a copy, which can only be had by sending to 
the author. Mr. Hazeltine has great versatility of 
talent as well as taste, and he jumps from the grave to 
the gay, then to the sentimental and dramatic with 
great freedom. We give the following as a sample of 


his style: 
NEVER COURT BUT ONE. 
Ihave finished it —the letter 
That will tell him he is free; 
From this moment, and forever, 
He is nothing more to me! 
And my heart ieels lighter, gayer, 
Since the deed at last is done; 
It will teach him that when courting 
He should never court but one! 


Everybody in the village 
Knows he’s been awoolne me) 

And this morning he was ridin, 
With that saucy Auna Lee! 

And they say hesmiled upon her 
As he canfered by her side;— 

I will warrant you he promised 
To make her soon his bride! 


But I’ve finished it,—the letter; 
From this moment he is free— 

He may have her if he wauts her, 
Ifhe loves her more than me. 

. He may go—it will not kill me— 

I would say the same, so there, 

IfI knew it would; tor flirting— 
1t is more than I can bear! 


It is twilight, and the evening 
‘That he eaid he’d visit me; 
But no doubt he’s now with Anna— 
He may stay there, for all me! 
And as true a8 I’m a-living, 
If he ever comes here more, 
I will act as if we never, 
Never, never met before! 


* . It is time he should be coming, 

And J wonder if he will? 

If he does, I'l] look 80 coldly— 
What's that shadow on the hill? 

I declare, out in the twilight, 
There is some one coming near— 

Can it be?—yes, "tis his figure, 
Just as true as I am here! 

Now, I almost wish I’d written 
Notto him that he was free, 

For, perhaps, twas but a story 
That he rode with Auna Lee. 

There! he’s coming through the gateway, 
I will meet bim at the door, 

And PU tell him still I love him— 
Ifhe’ll court Miss Lee no more! 





SHAvER’s Patent Eraser, Polisher, Paper Cutter, 
Folder, and Pencil Sharpener; all neatly combined in 
one emall, elegant and tasteful form, making one of 
the most valuable and useful articles for the counting- 
room, artist’s studio and school-room, ever before 
the public. The blade is curved upwards, with sharp, 
oval edge for erasing marks, blots, &c., from paper. 
Convexed on the lower side, to give a fine polish and 
finish to the erased parts. For polishing the surface 
after erasing the mark, it is unequalled by anything 
heretofore in use. The curve between the blade and 
the shank has a keen edge for cuttiog away the wood 
of the peucil, and the small serrated groove in the 
blade gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without 
soiling the hands or paper in the least. It need only 
be seen and used to prove its real worth. It will be 
found valuable in the “ Countiug-Room and Artist's 
Studio.” A convenient companion to the Ladies’ 
Writing Desk and Student's Vorttolio. 

We have.used these valuable instruments for several 
months, and can truly say that itis no humbug. Ad- 
dress A. C. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 





Nzw Mosic.—Messrs Firth & Pond, 547 Broadway, 
New York, have sent us the following pieces: “¢ Ex- 
travagan tive Waitz,” by P. B. Helmsmuller. “ Co- 
lumbia Waltz;” “ Santa Lucia,» Neapolitan air, by 
H. Rosellen; “The Language of Feeling; music by 
D. Speranza; words by Rev. J. W. Cummings. 

“T love to sce a tear-drop 
_Stand trembling in the eye— 
Not when rude sorrow’s question 
Hath wrung the heart's reply. 
But when some gentle pity 
Hath softly called it w 
It sparkles like a dew- 
ithin a violet’s cup. 

“ Constant Schottisch,” composed by Jean Manns; 
“ Light-footed Galop,” by 2. B. Helmsmuller. ‘“ The 
Dieam of Home,” by G. Stigelli, isa beautiful song; 
the words by Thomas Moore. ‘ The Pearls of Char- 
ity,” isa sweet song by Charles Mackay, Esq.; set to 
music by V. C. Taylor. We like the words very 
much. 






“A traveller on the dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 








WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Love sought its shades at evening time, 
To breathe its early yows; 

And uge was pleased, in heat of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 


The dormouse loved ite dangling twigs, 
‘The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
‘A blessing ever more.” 


A Worp To Writers.—Never ask an editor who 
bas rejected your manuecript his reasons for so doing. 
If he choses to.inform you. take the criticisms without 
debate. An editor is often obliged to decline articles 
which personally he would be glad to publish, because 
he thinks them not such as his readers may desire, or 
for other reasons equally valid. Remember, an au- 
thor usually secs merits in his article not perceptible to 
others, while there may be defects in it of which he is 
not aware. Itshould be considered that an editor’s 
time has been consumed in the examination, that to 
ask more would be to demand that which should be 
devoted to his readers. He has undoubtedly reasons 
for the rejection which to him are satisfactory. Ac- 
cept the fnet in a kindly spirit, recollecting that what 
these rensons are is of no vital importance to you. 





Aocerrep.— Life is Real, Life is Sweet *—“The 
Memory of Thee” brings to our mind pleasing remi- 
niscenees—“ What is a Kiss?”—“ Tell me No "—“'The 
Grave of the Loved one”—* Breathings upon Paper ” 
—* Resolution ” — “ Song» —“ Thinking °—“ Poor 
deat Luey "— “Contentment —“ She is an Angel 
now "—" Why?)—“To Miss M. E.—“ Dreaming of 
‘Thee »— Ashes from my Pipe”—“Sabbath Thoughts” 
— Hark to the Funeral bell °— The Erie "— I am 
Weary "— The Mystery of Life »— The Departed ” 
—“The Choice”—“ Alone »—" The Plensaut Surpriso” 
—'To Marie”— “ Christabel "— “The Days of our 
Youth — Why dost thou Linger?"— He is Sleep- 
ing "—* The Pen »— Alone "—* The Maniac »—"‘The 
Teur*—“ Wildwood Papers ”— “ Forsaken "—« The 
Return »—* A Mother to her Son.” 


DectineD.—“ The Wreck *—* A Patriot ”— “To 
my Brother »— The Gooduess of God "—“A Prayer ;” 
we shall be pleased to hear from the author again— 
«The Lonely Youth ”— I saw thee Depart »—“Sum- 
mer °—* Qh, do not come To-night—" A Doggrel” 
—To Sarah H. B. "—"“ A Sketch *—“ The Charined 
Spring "— To Flora B.»—“ Song ”—“* Keep in View 
a Guiding Star ”— Lad I not met Her "—“ Lmpromp- 
tu”— The Loved and Lost ’—‘ The Sun hus set ””— 
“ Four Years Ago”"—" A Retrospect ” is better fitted 
for 2 Canadian daily paper; we want something ofa 
more miscellaneous kind—‘ Sister’s Soug”— ‘Two 
hours of Love "—‘ A Patriotic Oration”—* Love ye!” 
—“I want to get Married’—“ Thunder Showers "— 
“June "— To the Waverley.” 





Original. 
ASHES FROM MY PIPE. 

“ All the life of the young man Js but a pilgrimage from 
one sweet Woman's breast to one other. From the bosom 
out of Whose lite he came he goes voyaging wearily, pain- 
fully, and rest be huth none until he comes to tue busom 
with whose life he is to be one forevermore.” 
ND what a weary journey it is! Oftentimes a 

long, long pilgrimage, a painful groping about 
in thick darkness, a blind stumbling over imu- 
merable obstacles, that loom up in the far dis- 
tauce like gigantic spectres, and are upon us be- 
fore we can arm ourselves for the detence. The 
pathway from the holy guidance and protection of 
the mother to the gentle and sacred companion- 
ship of the true wife is no smooth-levelled turn- 
pike, graded and laid out with neatness and niccty, 
beautified with and shaded with grand old trees. 
It is no flowery way through the woods, and wind- 
ing up the gentle slopes of soft-carpeted hills, and 
down in the cool vallies by the banks of limpid 
rivulcts; ah no! bitter expericuce has taught every 
man that boyhood’s earliest and purest dreams of 
love are only dreams; that the jourucy looked for- 
ward to, so joyously and hopefully, through the 
untrue telescope of youthful innocence and hap- 
piness, is not the brief, fleeting, happy stroll it 
used to seem then. 
All the life of the young man, from the day he 
leaves the parental roof, the social, clevating and 
restrainmg influence of bome, to go out and do 
battle with the great boisterous world, is a contin- 
ual strife between right aud wrong, a wild conflict 
between priuciple and temptation, and he becomes 
old by experience, if not in years, before he reach- 
es that new home which is to be dearer, perchance, 
than the other, because it is like the long looked 
for poit which the tempest-tossed mariner reach- 
es, after a weary voyage across the sea. 
Alas! how many ure wrecked and stranded up- 
on that voyage before they reach the haven of 
earthly rest. All along the way there are giants 
of temptation hiding their real characters beneath 
a gloss of regal magnificence and luxury. They 
hold their revels in the hours of darkness, when 
the guideboards are all obscured, and there is no 
fricudly hand to lead the wanderer aright. 
Intemperance plants the whole pathway with 
smaures and pitfalls. Setting enthroned in kingly 
palaces, it uecds a despotic seeptre, and myriads 
bow down in cringing suppliance beneath the 
deathly sway. Not content with remaining in its 
pestilential domain, it sends out its myrmidons in- 
to our theatres, our ball-rooms, our social par 
our graud levees, bur public gardens and parks 
everywhere, where gilded vice may find a foot- 
hold. Waving its hand, it becomes, in a moment, 
fashionable, aud so scduces the countless multi- 
tudes who are devotees to that fickle tyraut. For 
the young man who has broken loose from the 
Jeading-strings of home, intemperance is, perhaps, 
the mightiest temptation he has to encounter, 
pringing with it, as it does, almost all the possible 
evils, 
Young man, beware! That crystal cup yon hold 
up between your eye and the light, filled with ru- 
by wine, seintillates the rarest colors, is beautiful 
to the sight, and tempting to the palate; but, 
mark my words, so sure as one drop of that poi- 
son touches your lips they will be defiled, and your 
whole life, be it long or short, will be ‘embittered 
thereby. 
Young man, resist! Dash the alluring cup in 
fragments at your fect; trample on your tempter; 






































do not rivet tho fetters that are but loosely thrown 


around you now. Be aman: be brave, be noble; 
turn your feet away from the stronghold of vice, 
and hil back a scornful defiance at your enemics, 
and you will have won a victory that will be an 
honor to you forever, while the hosts of Heaven 
will sing the song of your triumph. 

Again, young man, stop and think a moment be- 
fore you yield; there is a mother yonder, in that 
distnnt home, bending over her low table, at this 
midnight hour—left alone to think, and pray, and 
weep for you. Those tears that well up from the 
deep fountains of her affection are holy; a single 
one, might it but fall in that wine-cup, would paint 
pictures therein that would make you start hack, 
horror-stricken, from the appalling sight. Will 
you break that mother’s heart, young man? Will 
you destroy the life that was perilled by yours? 
Have you no feeling? Are your finer sensibilities 
all dead? soe 

Thero is a doting father, who cherishes fond 
hopes for his absent son, who reposes the most im- 
plicit confidence in your honor and integrity. If 
you fall to-night that old man will go down specdi- 
iy to his grave dishonored. There is a meek- 
eyed trusting sister, who loves you devotedly, and 
is proud of her elder brother, believing him all 
that is good, and pure, and true. Will you cast a 
deathly reproach upon that stainless life? There 
are younger brothers and sisters who look. up to 
you for instruction and example; shall it be said 
that your hand led them the first step on to ruin? 

Ah, you tremble, you grow pale, young man; it 
is well} it will be better if you take a solemn oath 
here, in this midnight hour, before God, never to 
disgrace and dishonor yourecll and all who are 
dear to you; never to sell your soul to the demon 
intemperance. Profanity, gambling, the homes of 
infamy and degradation, all follow in the foot- 
steps of intemperance, and are its inseparable al- 
lies; shun the one as you would a deadly serpent, 
and you are comparatively free from the snares of 
the many. 

Ay! it is a perilous pilgrimage, a journey which 
all must endure, a desperate battle which must be 
fought bravely and manfully, if we would come 
out victorious. How exquisitely sweet and tender, 
and, withal, how true is the extract at the head of 
the article. Never have I scen expressed, in so 
few words, such a just and perfect appreciation of 
the life of a young man. 

Much has been said and written concerning ear- 
ly marriages; they have been often made the 
subject of scorn, contempt and ridicule; but, after 
all, aro they not wisest and best? From my heart 
I believe they are; Iet the journcy from the heart 
of the faithful mother to that of the devoted wife 
be a short one; let the pilgrimage from the happy 
home of childhood and youth to that other home 
of maturer years be but a little one, and, me- 
thinks, the annals of crime and iniquity would pre- 
sent far fewer names of young men as candidates 
for ruin and degradation. Young man, home is 
the only place for you—make a home of your own; 
seek out at once that “bosom with whose life 
yours is to be one forevermore.” 

J. Hau. Exxior. 

es, 

‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

A PICTURE. 

I TOUCH the golden epring of thonght, 

‘And, peeping into memory’s case, 
‘1A picture tind, long, long unsought, 

And view a peusive, lovely face. 


The modest chasing of the ‘ mat,” 
The neat © preserver,” binding all; 
The clear white glass above—tixed that 

No dust beneath it e’er shall fall; 


All these are triflles 1o compare 

With art which, coloring, made it speak, 
Mude it so perfect that the air 

Of heaven seems upon the cheek. 


A single look a single kiss, 
I close the cuse and turn to sigh; 
No more on earth mayfcome the bliss 
‘To have that loved one sitting by. 





Far now beneath a mossy mound 

She sleeps, nor wakes again to cheer 
Our home, nor is another tound. 

'To fill the place she made so dear. 


*Tis thus this relic, which alone 
Remains to tell of her to me. 
Brings oft a tear, a sigh, a moan, 


A Visage sad, where'er I be. H. ALLEN. 





Original. 
BOOKS- THOUGHTS. 
“ A good book is a light to the soul.” 

OCLAL companions become sadly estranged ; 

even the holiest ties of friendship are rudely 
burst asunder, and chilling, iccberg indifference 
not unfrequently takes the place of warm, gushing 
love. Our dearest relatives are laid, oh, so gently, 
away in tho silent grave; the hopeful initiatory 
prelude to that “ better life” which is to come after 
that long, dreamless sleep, so cloquently pen-paint- 
ed by onc of England’s immortal poets. The many 
cares and too aftlictive vicissitudes of life may 
weigh heavily upon us, and we may wishfully long 
for true sympathy, without having our scathed 
hearts made joyous by the many tender regards— 
those little nameless nepenthe-laden acts of kind- 
ne; which should at all times fall upon the sen- 
sitive tendrils of our souls like the gentle dews of 
heaven. 

Thus, one by one, those golden links which 
united us to our kindred and friends crumble into 
dust. Still, amid, and even in despite of these 
many-hued Jife-trials, we are left in possession of 
cherished objects—semi-inanimate, but speaking 
objects—whose warm, intensified friendship never 
droops or becomes icicled. Endeared objects, that 
ever present the same smiling, love-beaming face, 
and ever warming our hearts into the most rap- 
turons delights, with their noiseless, impressive 
teachings. 

No; books—those eloquent but mute mediums 
of thought—never chill our hearts with cold, icy 
indifference, They never forsake or betray their 
friends. Their embalmed thoughts—those immor- 
tal flowers of prose and poetry, which come to us 
all sparkling with Castalian dews—speak to our 
souls in living strains of enchantment, more pric 
less than all the jewels that have, from ereation’s 
dawn, begemmed the brows of imperial greatness 
or peerless beauty with their sparkling radiancy. 



































Books! the world teems with books. Millions 
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on millions are standing in trim rows along the 
shelves of the thousands of public and private libra- 
rics—those hallowed Meceas of thought, of Iearn- 
ing, of science in their highest perfection which 
mankind are so justly proud of; and yet all are 
not cnnumerated. Still, in the face of this inex- 
haustgble wealth, this plethora, this ulmost fabu- 
lous redundancy of books, how few really good 
books have been written Or, more properly 
speaking, how few books haye come from that 
ever-teeming, that inexhaustible mine of thought, 
the human brain, that are good as a whole! Books 
that will bear the test of a relative comparison 
with their fellows, in the light of originality of con- 
ception, of internal thought and unselfish aspira- 
tions. 

‘We mny pass years in the delectable task of dil- 
igent, unwearicd readings and study, in intellec- 
tnaliy devouring thousands of volumer, and, final- 
ly, arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that all the 
great essential truths, all the really practical, util- 
jtarian teaching in ethics and simple, God-sanc- 
tioned religion—all the transeendently sublime 
beauties in semi-ideal philosophy’ and the primor- 
dial principles underlaying all creative art, might 
be contained within the narrow limits of a few 
small volumes! But,a priori, there are myraids 
of books, abounding in so many practical truths, 
grand, almost inimitable beauties, in the various 
fields of breathing, living thought, that the aphor- 
ism, “ a good book is a light to the soul,” express- 
es, in a few words, the many-hucd, the exquisitely- 
blended, the delightful, the inexpressibly ecstatic 
emotions, which come gushing upward from our 
hearts, when perusing a really good book, or quiet- 
ly meditating upon the charming pictures which 
that inimitable limner, a brilliant intellect, may 
have embellished those myriad paper repositories 
of “ thoughts ”’—mental flowers, that bloom in am- 
aranthine freshness along man’s too often clouded 
pathway. 

Ah! who would consent to forego the sublime 
delights, the truly elevating and solacing influences 
derived from books, in exchange for the wealth of 
India? If there are such people I envy not their 
semi-barbaric tastes. 

En passant. In passing from books to a kin- 
dred theme—that of brilliant, sparkling thoughts 
we find, apart from ever-advancing practical 
science, a remarkable, an all-pervading similarity, 
between the dull or brilliant brain cbullitions of 
mankind to-day and the mental effervescences 
which three thousand years ago startled the 
quasi-human bipeds of this mundane sphere from 
their grave or volatile musings, or anon lulled 
them into soft, dreamy slumbers. 

Between those orientally perfumed thoughts that 
emanated from the fragrant groves and learned 
shades of Dedan and Teman, clothed in all the 
dazzling brilliancy and ambrosial freshness of a 
young world, from the classic schools of ancient 
Greece and the venerable 4/ma Maters of imperial 
Rome, down to the erudite disquisitions on law, 
theology, ethics, political economy; or the mere 
ideal and half-aberrant flights of a too visionary 
worshipper at the specious shrine of that “ literary 
pueumatology ” which so infatuates the many of 
yesterday, composed hy some ambitious student, 
now domiciled beyond the western banks of the 
mighty Mississippi, there is a most singular unity. 
Between the metaphysical and fanciful mysticisms 
which Jent an orient beauty and an alluring en- 
chantment to the Vedas of the Brabmins, and the 
Hindostan “Philosophy of the Garden,” over 
which the fabulous god presided with true Eastern 
magnificence down to the medieval ages, when 
the improvisato-bards and wandering troubadours 
half enchanted the young and old with such glow- 
ing, life-like pictures of “ Love” and semi-barbar- 
ic chivalry, on, on through the Augustan cycle of 
German, French and English literature, down to 
the present decade, when the highest order of cre- 
ative talent, as illustrated in the writings of a Bul- 
wer, a Dickens, a Cobb anda Keables, in connection 
with their co-equals, are entrancing the people with 
their inimitable pen-picture of real life; and while 
the Broughams, the Everetts and their illustrious 
fellow-laborers in the various fields of science and 
clas: literature are pushing forward the car of 
human knowledge and truce civilization with an 
impetus never known before, and still we find run- 
ning all through this endless chain of simple, in- 
gennous, compiex and wily subtle thoughts the 
same distinguishable marks of unity, the unmis- 
takable evidences that, with all its susceptibility 
for great improvement, for a high order of civ’ 
zation and wnadulterated christianity, that the hu- 
man brain still retains many strong typical sem- 
blances of its primeval state, or that nascent exis- 
tence immediately following man’s expulsion from 
Eden. 

If we examine, even cursorily, the mental pro- 
ductions of those writers who have, during the 
past three thousand years, contributed their quan- 
tum of books, these marked and seemingly iunate 
evidences of thought become more and more appa- 
rent, But, even iv despite of the somewhut humili 
ating reflections, that perhaps the same thoughts 
haye been re-moddled for an indefinite number of 
times and purposes, a warm devotion, a love for 
books must be cultivated with indefatigable assi- 
duity by all who really desire to see positive ci 
zation and God-smilcd-upon christianity still 
marching forward with that proud mien which 


presages certain success, as & final. 
Jamus ANDREWS. 


























Original. 
WHERE IS THE HEART. 


Wake is the heart that has known no sorrows, 
Never was pierced by trouble’s keen sorrows, 
Never knew aught of deep grief nor of pain, 
Never was wrecked, almost suudered in twain. 


Where is the heart that has never known joy 
Holy and deep without taint or all: 
Pure as the fount ofa clear crystal stream, 
Innocent, sweet, as a fair maiden‘s dream? 





Where is the heart that has never known love, 
‘Trusting and pure as the angels above; 

Ne‘er had a tnend who was dearer than life, 
‘Yo whom it could turn when sorrow was rife. 


Aud is there a henrt that beats true and brave, 

Kindly and loving and never doth crave 

Aveta of the sume warm love it gives— 

Say, is there a henrt thus unblest, that lives? 
Nortn Star. 


ALAS EEN 























Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LOVE YE. 
‘MO loves none is mieanthropic, 
W Has a base-born heart and soul; 
Who loves all is philanthropic— 
Sound his name from pole to pole. 


Life! oh, precious, priceless treasure, 
(But, alas! how very briel;) 

Love, ah, who can sound or measure 

All its depths of joy and grief? 


Life is brief! aye, short and fleeting; 


Death, alas! is ever near; z 
Let us live with love-hearts beating, 
Silent only on death’s bier. 


Not enjoyment, not ambition 
Is on destined end aud way, 

But to love with true devotion, 
Love torever aud for aye. 


Universal hate now reigneth, 
Where the reign of love should be; 
Duiversal wroug euchaineth 
‘Millions in captivity. 


Man and mortal, oh, my brother, 
God is good aud wise and true; 
Live aud love ye oue another, 





Then he will delight in you. 
J. A. C. O’Conos. 
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had no idea of it being any one that she had ever 
seen. 

One summer evening, when the bells were chim- 
ing forth the hour of eight, Bernice became Count 
Stafford’s wifo; and I—well, never mind about 
that—enough for yen to know that Ned is dozing 
in his easy chair close by my side, while your most 
humble servant is relating this incident for the 
benefit of the numerous readers of the Waverley. 
Should you happen to be a passenger in the next 
steamer which crosses the Atlantic, bound for Liv- 
erpool, you might perhaps be favored with a view 


of some of the characters in this story. 
Lucy WaALtace. 





Original. 
BREATHINGS UPON PAPER. 
RE=4DER, are you over tired and weary of your 

allotment in life? Have you closed the labors 
ot the day with an aching brow und a heart borne 
down with sadness from constant toil and disap- 
pointed hopes? Has Dame Fortune parted the 
lips of scorn to frown with coldness on thy patient 
and most labored efforts? And has the goddess 


faith drawn from its fastenings until you are quite 
prepared to give up the ship in despuir, and feel 
that all the earthly spoils of this life are hardly 


of hope fied from thy breast, and the anchor of 


Original. 
LAURA'S LAMENT. 
QAD and lonely is my heart, 
Like a lone bird with broken wings, 
No hope is there to thaw away 
The ice that ever round it clings. 
O! weary heart, thou once did love, 
‘Thou once wert happy, tree and gay; 
e 


But when thy cherished hopes all died 
The sunshine with them died away. 


And now thou art a wayward thing, 
All hopeless as the single dove; 

A solitary bird that sings 
‘The requiem of departed love. 

What thou hast been, had fate but smiled, 
I sometimes fancy in a dream; 

But ah! the weary morning brings 
No golden hope to softy beam. 


Beat on, beat on; it matters not— 
No tire can ever warm thee more; 
Suffer and bear thy ordaiued lot 
Till thy Jast feeble beat is o’er. 
Perhaps, within the spirit-land, 
We taucy is so blue above, 
Thou'lt beat with all thy wonted fire, 
Thou'lt beat with all thy wonted love. 


Original. 
‘WILDWOOD PAPERS. 


Jamus W. MoDERMorTT. 


San Eeene 
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Original. 


THE PLEASANT SURPRISE. 
¢6QERNICE! Bernico! see this!” and, as I spoke, 
Theld up a sheet of superfine note- 
upon which was written, in the daintiest hand- 
writing, on invitation for my sister Bernice and 

yself to attend a large party the following weck. 
Thernice, you will accept this, won’t you? You 
have hardly been out since your return from Ku- 


sides, Count Stattord is going to be there, and you 
must sec him. He is so fascinating. [ flirted with 
him so mach at the ball the other cvening that 
Ned really got quite jealous. But I declare I could 
not help it. 
At that nioment my eyo caught sight of another 
sheet of paper in the envelope, which had been 
unnoticed before; and, drawing it out, 1 saw upon 
the outside—‘ Miss Bernice E. Clifford.” Bernice 
smiled as she read it, quietly though, and replaced 
it in the envelope. i 
but I never thought of asking; for Bernice was one 
of those persons that always kept everything 
locked within her own bosom. 
We were sisters, but entirely unlike each other. 
Iwas affectionate, impulsive, and self-willed; she 
was none the less affectionate, but her love was 
deeper and more silent than mine. Her friends 
were carefully chosen, but, when once she loved, 
that love was eternal. She was reserved, never 
telling even to her most intimate friends her heart- 
secrets; while I must have some one to share my 
joys and sorrows. That one was Bernice. She 
was my confidant in everything, I hers in nothing. 
But I never thought it strange, tor I had always 
been used to her silence, and therefore never ex- 
pected her to tell me what I knew she never told 
any one. She had been gone to Lurope for two 
years, having returned some two mouths previous, 
aud, being wearied in body and mind, she had 
been out but little to return the nwnerous calls 
which she had received, and had not, with one ex- 
ception, accepted a single invitation to bail, party 
After she had read her note she told 





or soireo. 
more was suid by her upon the subject, save what 


‘was said in answer to some questions asked by my- happiness and contentment. 
that strength of mind and intelligence which, 


Somehow I felt terribly anxious to have the| whon tried in the scales of aflliction and ondar 

ance, lifts the sufferer above the weight of his 
trouble, znd enables him to bear with fortitude the 
thousand adversities of life. 
At is this kind of mental discipline, this strength 


of will which sustains the wauing courage, and 
St is this calm, con- 


self. 
evening arrive; whether it was to see the wonder- 
ful Count Statford, with whom nearly every lady 
who had seer him had fallen desperately in love; 
or to torment my devoted lover, Ned Irving, by be- 
stowing my smiles upon some one else, I cun bard- 


it was true that, at the lust party I had at- xenews the efforts at success. 
siderate thought, with 2 proper reliance npon the 
God who made us und the laws he established, 
which prepares us for all emergencies. Though 
teeling, perhaps, an entire resignation in the dis- 
pensation of Divine Justice, we are not to { 
our own responsibility us intelligent meinbers of 
the highest order of created beings. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that, though 
‘Cumstancs, iufluenced by ail 
the surroundings with which ever-changing ¢ 

cumstances briug us in contuct, we are, neverthe- 
less, capable, to some extent, of carviug out our! proached me and said: 
own destiny, We all have our innate tendency to 
good or evil, to indusiry or Idleness, to frank 
carted honesty, or to the arts and wiles of 
We are placed in a sphere where 


ly say. 

tended, where Count Stufford had first made his 
appearance, I had been the favored one among 
them all, much to the discomfiture of the tair 
misses who were present. I will acknowledge that 
I felt flattered not a Jittle that he should choose 
me among so many beautiful ones, and I will not 
say that I did not entertain serious intentions of 
telling Ned that he might bestow his attentions 
upon some one else. But, after all, I could not 
but remember how noble he was, and, deterinining 
to let destiny take its own course, [ went to the 
party, escorted by Ned, wondering what fortune’s 
wheel would throw out for me before the evening 


was through. 


Bernice was to come with my father and mother, ope 

and did not arrive until some time afterward. | deception. 

wmptations beset us on every side, not to sedace 

¢ ud us trom the path of right, but that we may have 

room to where I stood with Count Stafford at my | ihe means of testing our strength and proving 
side, she handed it to him and stood a moment! ourselves worthy of the superior 

gences given to us, to the exclusion of all other 

created things. And, by acquiring the mastery | lu 


When her card was sent up to the hostess I saw 
her read it and smile, and then coming across the 





wailing for him to read it. He glanced at the 
Dame, and a smile so beautiful lighted up his face 
that I really believe, had it been bestowed upon 
me, I should have lost my heart. Ned happened 


cl 


we are creatures of ¢: 


worth the contest? Have you reasoned with your- 
self until persuaded to believe that this whole 
world is a great theatre, and that your part in the 
play of life, whether pleasing to you or not, is but 
aper. the fulfilment of your pre-ordained earthly mission 
me 2 {—the variance of which no wish, no will, no in- 
creased efforts ot’ your own can effect? 
Have you humbly and reverently, and with a 
Christian faith both meek and becoming, learned 
i look upon the earthly rewards of all human en- 
- ‘| lurance as just, impartial and s ion satis’ 
bie Bod ‘auless She ge root y a upends pal the extremity of our: nti bolne the, patent in 
egin to think you have forgotten them; and, be-| W440 tor which wo live, labor and suffer, (making 
here a proper distinction between the dealings of 
man With ian and the dealings of God with man ?) 
Is it with such sorrow-brooding thoughts as these 
that you have taken up the Waverley, to lose your- 
self’ for a time within its pages, and attune toa 
new chord the tenor of your feelings by inbalin, 
the buoyant spirit of joy and gladness breathe 
within its columns—to learn the true philosophy 
of life, me best way of living and promoting the 
v ck ran reatest happiness do not mean that manner 
wondered what it contained, | Orie alch'aftonls the bese eating and the best 
drinking, the greatest amount of merry-making 
with the least of sorrow and responsibility; I do 
not mean that cold, unsocial habit of life which 
freezes the man to the formal stiffness of an icicle, 
and chills, to a repulsive degree, the very atmos- 
Phere around him. I do not mean that rigid di 
cipline in formalities and ceremonies, tliat strict 
adherance to the false teaching of aristocratic 
pride and fashion which measures the man by the 
style and cloth of his coat. 
Neither would I counsel so entire a disregard of 
all these too prevalent follies of lite as to lose my 
friend in the vortex of the other extreme, where 
ignorance and crime, filth and rags hold sway 
over so many thousands of human beings. Bat I 
would counsel, for your favorable consideration 
aud guidance, that medium sphere in every path 
in lite, which possesses within its compass the 
worth, if not the wealth, and the virtue, it not the 
splendor of’ our country. 
dt is in the circle of mediocrity where we always 
find dudivaduals of merit, 
3 where generally spring the great men and women 
me she should attend the party; and then nothing of the oe. It is ie this sphere that you will find 
most of wisdom and self-denial, hence most of 
Here you will find 














over these hard yet necessary lessons in lite, we 
may learn to mouid the life we live to a bright 
and hippy existence, to temper the storms and my revolv 
Then it was that my lips opened and murmured, | fr prompt action, 
xround together now. 


to come up just then, and, excusing himself, Count 
trials to our own capacity of cuduranee. 


Stafford turned, and the hostess taking his arm, 
they left the room together. I was ina perfect 
maze of wonderment. What did it all mean? | 9 


Surely Bernice had not seen him before; and yet it} y 
pending clouds of an acticipated storm, far in the 


must be, or else why his look of such wondrous 


happiness at the sight of her name? t 


and, looking up, I saw her enter the room leaning | | 


upon Count Siafford’s urm. No one else could | know sv little, 


have told, but I saw instantly that there was a hap- | s 


ctore. 
Tho next day the mystery was unravelled by |5 








Bernico. It seemed that she had met him in Eu-| tl 
rope, and they were affan'ed. The note which 
she had received was from the lady that gave the | 8 
party, telliug her that she must not fuil to be| th 
there, 
friend that she w 
giving the name; so, of course, Bernice w: 

uorant of the ruse which had been planned by | pre: 








ly ign 

Count Stafford alone, for the sake of giving her a | past, 

Pleasant surprise. She supposed he was in Ku-| which so mysteriously shrouds the final a 
she {all mankind. 





rope, and when I toid her of Count Stafford; 


earches the obscure future for light, premature! 
ier look upon the face than I had ever seen there | coveted, he finds that eren the immidiate future 

of the succediug moment is so thickly veiled as to 
uggest the impropriety of an unlawful search for , 
nat which has been held from our knowledge. | “They are so changed; it isso changed.” Is uni 
Verily, in our ignorance of the future lies our] versal stagnation the wish of the world? Are we | f 


ecuril, 





pin 


» a8 she had a very particular gentleman | wi h 

ished to introduce to her, but not them fade away. Then Iet us be happy in the ju-| fully 

as cutire-|dicious enjoyment and contentinent of the ever! wear) mi v 

ent; learning wisdom from experience in the’ joyfully try another, And if we traly perform our 
for that uncertain future: work in that path, are we not called to a higher, | resti 

‘tiny of: nay, fo a brouder field, where our God-given tal-| secured the cubs, and returned to the camp, much 





» and prepurin, 





Corny 4. 8. 








It is from this class 








‘apid “motion, 


ment the balmy zephyr 


ue south wind lift the fooks trom my brow. 








hills and fertile valleys, gua 








once more to that spot with my memory. 


trouble can come. 


it. 


the strife. 
rather low stature. 
mode of fighting I cannot say. 
closely. 
ret 





you have been watching me?” 





“ Stranger, 


volyer. 


in the fight. 
“Not unless a court of justice demands that 


m and intelli-| shonid b/ow,” I replied. i 
“Then take that,” exclaimed he, making a 


nge at me with bis steel. 


er, while he was making at me again, 


While others will cloud their lives with gloom 
and desponding sorrow, let vot the cares of to-day | “Oh! that my hand had never been made the in- f, 
weigh down the spirit t&morrow; let not the} s 
retribution. i - 
‘uture, vast its shadows in the sunshine of to-day;| I hurried from the spot, nor have I been there {ing exhausted with my loss of blood, was not at 
But it was of no use to get impatient, so, anx-|cre you threatening cloud has reached you, per“! since, but, when the twilight steal so softly ¢’er the | first successful. At length I twisted myself around 
iously, I stood chatting with Ned, awaiting the | chance its fury will have been spent, We are all earth, methinks I sce those two shadows, the long, | Underneath Ber, and catching her with my left 
denocument of the strange proceedings. In about | nembers of a great family, aud, cling hand by the great goatee which bung under her 
half'an hour Miss Bernice Clifford was announced, | wheel of time, regardless of its r: 
hastening onward to that after-life of which we 
Aud, as the anxivus inquirer 
Y [aan 


trument, by 





ing to the| dark river, the high hills, and the jutting fountain. 


Witte Witpwoop. 





Original. 


body, one hears a sort of wailing deprecation, 


forever to plod on in the sameold routine of duti 


¥ for happiness. Lift but a single corner of 0 t 
| and pleasures—in @ rontine that, Jet it he ever so | yn 


he mantie of obscurity, and you awaken anxieties ple roar 
‘hich are quenebable only as the memory of} beautiful, ever so fascinating when we 





ny, Or, at least, so much so that we would 


lenrs shall have more work? Are we forever to 





oats, and feel the gen- 
list 
to the murmur of the brook that flows near my 
home, and methinks [ hear it chanting, in lively 
tones, a song of praise to Him who burst the icy 
fetters of winter and sent it singing on its way. 
I hear the sweet melody of the birds that sit tho 
live-long day upon the trees and warble forth their 
notes of love. And, as I sit thus, aud muse upon 
the joys of spring, I cast my eye far to the North, 
where, in imagination, I see the crystal peaks of 
the icy mountains, beneath whose frozen bases | great and excellent work, and does not, or should 
many @ worn aud weary heart has found repose. 


I turn to the East, and, looking over all the blue 
e¢ upon the whito-crest- | to p ni , 
joy is the happiness one strives tor hereafter, and 


I SET by my open window, through whose case- 


ed billows as they dash their foamy spray upon the 
wild Atlantic coast. I tun to the South, and 
there, amid the fragrance of the orange blossoms, 
*neath the cypress and myrtle, I linger for awhile, 
to catch, from the faintest murmur of the breeze, 
those melodies which will ever bind my heart, my 
soul, my every thought and feeling to that lovliest 
section of our couutry—the “South.” I turn to 
the West, and over the cragged peaks of the Alle- 
ghanies I see the great prairics stretching for 
miles upon miles away to the north, the east, the 
south and the west; and J turn to that spot, where 
Ihave once stood, upon the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi, far trom the busy haunts of men, 
where nought but the rippling waters laved the 
beach, and no sound but the chirping of the birds 
was heard; where high hills strove with each other 
to be nearest to the twinkling stars. I say I turn 


A bright, cool, sparkling stream jutted out from 
the base of one of' those hills, and, dashing over 
rock and pebble, it sped away over the bright 
green moss that carpeted the earth around, Wind- 
ing upon its snake-like way from the north, the 
mighty “ Father of Waters ” came rolling on with 
its majestic flood. I stood thus alonc, many a 
hundred miles away from those dear folks at hone, 
tired and weary-bearted; not even a companion 
was my lot. I stood thus wondering how swectly 
one might go to sleep upon the bosom of that broad 
river, and whether, upon waking, would whey tind 
themselves in some «sphere where sorrow nor 


While I was thinking, I saw a boat dart from a 
cove upon the Illinois side, with two men seated in 
They rowed out to the middle of the river and 
commenced fighting with knives, the boat, in the 
meantime, without rudder or guide, drifting down 
the rapid stream. The glittering blades tlashed in 
the sun, and neither one seemed willing to give up 
One was a large man, and the other of 
What induced them to this 
I watched them 
Their lips never parted from the time 
they commenced fighting until, with one super-hu- 
man effort, I saw the small mau bury his knite to 
the hilt in the other’s breast, lift him out of the 
boat, and let knite and enemy drop in the glisten- 
ing waters beneath; then he said, “ I’m satisfied.” 
He immediately rowed to where I was standing; 
jumping from the boat upon the beach, he ap- 


“Yes,” { replied, placing my hand upon my re- 


“Do you mean to blow?” asked he, drawing 
from his belt a knife similar to the one he had used 


By an artful dodge I avoided the blow from my u . 
breast, but caught it upon my arm; then drawing | tugzele for one or both of us; and as he 
teeih met in my flesh, tho exquisite pain left me 


shot him dead, with a bullet through the heart. | 20thiag but an instinctive sense of the necessity 
We were hoth down upon the 


y a wise Providence, of administering ~ 





OUGHT MAY ENDURE BUT MUTABILITY.” | 
ERY often, everywhere, and from alinost every- | over and expired. 
“This time there was no mistake about her ipir- 





ies | parted 


v € first so glec- | mangled—in fact I was 
tread in it, is almost sure finally to become | lost a great deal of blood 


taste the same sweets, quaff the same bitterness, 
and live to-day even as we did yesterday ? 

If we judge from oft repeated expressions, we 
must retain immovable, we must, in fact, pre- 
serve ourselves somchow to escape the reproachful 
charge. We must hold to the same opinions that 
we believed in for years; we must be that which 
everything changeable hates—a couservative in all 
things, if it is-possible. It is indeed quite roman- 
tic; it is quite sentimentally fashionable to protest 
that we are never to change. We mingle with our 
vows the immortal bay leaf, and actually imagine 
that we believe that which that historical laurel 
hus solong said to every one—“ I change but in dy- 
ing.” Is immutability possible in regard to any 
of the attributes of the mind, or passions of the 
heart? If we love does not our love increase? does 
it not breathe a stronger vitality with evory day? 
We can never say—“I have loved that person just 
50 much ever since I began to Jove, no more and 
no Jess.” 

To human nature beauty, splendor, loveliness, 
all fascination are so often blended in tho word 
“novelty.” How acontinued uniformity falls upon 
the senses, even though, in the beginning, it was 
inexpressibly dear to us. Sodo we turn in satioty 
from the soft, southern, heliotrope-scented breeze, 
which a moment before we delightedly nnheeded, 
for s0 quickly we weary of that which enervates. 
Who would not dyink of tho waters of Marah, 
eat of the Dead sea apples of sorrow in preference 
to that strange stupidity which isso seldom moved 
by joy or grief, or, if stirred, it is but so slight a 
rippling of the surface thut ono is hardly conscions 
that they have felt anything. The change wronght 
in such @ person must resemble the stagnant pool, 
whose waters grow darker and darker as it lies in 
its awful dying quict. Advance or retrogression, 
change in all things, is the unconquerable and un- 
deniable fact which has gone forth for all the 
world to obey. And is there one in all the world 
who woald have it otherwise? If one is doing a 








not, pray that he may always have the same 
strength to do the same work, but for more forco 
to perform a nobler labor. Higher, ever holier 


ever increasing delight is the glorious guerdon of 
well doing. Jennie Deans 





BELIEF IN THE DEITY. 


DEITY believed is joy begun; 
A Deity adored ie joy advanced; 

A Deity beloved is joy’ matured. 
Each branch of’ piety delight inspires; 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next 
Over deatl’s dark gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
‘That joys exalts and makes it sweeter siill; 
Prayer ardent opens Heayen, lets down a stream. 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with Deity. 





DESPERATE FIGHT WITH A BEAR. 
‘¢()LD ADAM,” the California hunter, has had 
many a desperate fight with the bears in that 
State, He gives the following account of one of 
his adventures :— 
“As these disappointments only increased my 
resolution, and I was confident the animal could 
not go much longer without food, I continued 10 
watch all that day and the third night. But I con- 
sidered it prudent to change my position, lest she 
might be able to ascertain, by her eyes as well as 
by her nose, that she had my company. I shifted 
my ambush out of siyht of the mouth of the cave, 
but in a good lino with the track to it, and thus 
was fortunate; for, on that day, while the sun yet 
half an hour high, the bear presented herself in 
full sight. She rose up on her feet when she got 
ont and snuffed the air dilligently all around, as 
though still distrustful that something which mcd- 
itated mischief was atloat. She twisted and twined 
in all directions in her doubt, and this gave me an 
admirable opportunity for a deadly shot. The 
moment I had a fair aim at her heart I discharged 
my piece. The ball passed in back of her fore- 
shoulder, and, as I afterwards discovered, went 
directly through her heart. She fell, and taking 
jt for granted that she must be dead, I drew my 
bowie knife and rushed upon her, in order to lose 
no time seeking for the cubs. 
“When I reached her she looked dead enough, 
but Ithought I might just as well make sure of it, 
as an enemy in the rear when I should get into the 
cave would he exceedingly troublesome, I popped 
my knife, therefore, as a matter of form, into her 
throat, but, good Heavens! only fancy my aston- 
ishment, when, as the cold steel penetrated her 
skin, she leaped up and grabbed me by the legs 
with her huge paws! This was a contingency I 
had by no means counted upon. It was a per- 
formance distinctly not ‘set down in the bills.’ A. 
desperately wounded bear is about as unattractive 
[/ an acquaintance as the wild forest can show, and 

one thit stands as little on trifles. And I was in 
just such a party’s rasp. 

“Tt was an appalling thought! but I had not 


much time to think, for it was obviously a death- 
er horrible 























Her teeth and claws were 
oth at work. Iwas desperately struggling to get 
y arms free for offensive measures, but becom- 


fi 

mouth, while I pluuged my knife into her heart 
with my right, and worked it bri ‘Icly around to in- 
sure its fatal operation, Her jaws opened; her 
claws relaxed their hold; and ‘after one or two 
spasmodic endeavors to mutilate me, she rolled 


it’s departure; and as I tried to rise upon my feet, 
felt grateful to Providence that mine had not de- 
{also. I conceived that [hada right to con- 
self on winning a great battle. I was 
artially crippled. I had 
, and was propotionately 
weak; but I was worth twenty dead men yer, and 
rubs, [ was aware, must he in the cave. After 


ratwate im, 





the ¢ 
ing awhile I lit a flambeau, entered the cave, 


exhausted § 
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Original. 
LOVE'S APPEAL. 


“ He comes not with deceiving tongue, 
Her trusting heart to wring with pains 
‘He spoaks of cares a fearful throng, 
Of woes a melancholy tratn."* 


wit you love me fond as now, 
Should life’s sorrows cloud my brow? 
Thy affection beam as true, 

Should misfortune we pursue? 

Take and give the loved caress 

E’en in poverty’s dire distress? 
Sheltering in your heart no frost, 
Though the fates declare me lost? 

Meet life's troubles hand in hand, 
‘Though despair before us staud? 

Ne’er will sorrow or repine 

At the fate that made thee mine? 

ever welcome smile bestow, 

Spite of all sick grief or woe? 

Biest my thorny path to cheer, 

By care enshrouded, know no fear? 
Mid all distress ne’er seek to grieve; 
And though treacherous friends deceive, 
Never wish my side to leave? 

But, proud my bliss or joy to share, 

To help dispel each shadowy care? 
Proud to stand firm beside the form 

Thy love first woke to passion warm? 
Although from Heaven's embrace exiled, 
To adverse fate quite reconciled? 

Upon my bosom only know 

No end to love's eternal flow? 

Blest when loving armg entwine 

Around my heart’s mo& holy shrine. 


If you'll life’s bliss or griefs but meet, 
Share in its woe or pleasure sweet, 
Accept the love you Jong have prized, 
And in one heart be idolized. 

Will try to soothe the aching pain 
That racks, perhaps, your lover's brain, 
Contented in his arms to lie, 

Or on his faithful bosom die? 

Feel joys as fond as heart has known 
And love as strong as moves his own; 
Be with affection all replete? 

Then 1 fall conquered at thy fect. 


But if in heart you cannot dare 

My love uneettled lite to share; 

Dare not leave present ease to brave, 
Perhaps short bliss—an eurly grave; 
A love now hot that may not last, 

A life that fortune’s frowns may blast; 
A heart ambition only guides; 

One, all cold reason’s rules derides; 
Oue swept by every idle breath, 

To light, to love, to hope, or death; 
0! you who dare not risk your hopes 
With one who boldly with life copes; 
Ease every doubt that fills my soul, 
‘And be as e’er love’s earnest goal ; 





One 
0! 





No dread suspeuse my heart would know, 
I tremble for thy ** Yes, or “No!” 

I wait with awe the dulcet strains 

That all my joy or woe contains! 

For that sweet answer to the thought 
That with thy image e’er was fraught! 


Pray pardon one who fearless moves 
To question thus a heart that loves; 
But oh! his breath with smiles inspire; 
‘And crown his hopes, his tond desire; 
‘One little word, aud doubt, and pain, 
And places him in heaven again; 
Soft speak it, let it be but “ Yes,” 
A volume could not more express 
Of love, of faith, of blissfulness; 
But should that wicked word prove “No,” 
From depths of unexpected woe 
‘A heart nigh broken bids you go 
And find that faith aud trust denied 
‘Thy hoping heart too sorely tried. 
C. Percy HICKETHORPE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. 


BY SHORTFELLOW. 
“Make me to sce't; or, at least, 80 prove It, 
That the probation bearno hinge, nor loop 
To hang adoubt on, or woe upon thy lite!"" 
ERE youever jealous, fuir reader? No. Then 
pray that you never may be—that your days 
may be free from it, and your nights know it not. 





the counter by Mr. Almay, who procecded to lay 


displaying his wares he could not keep his eyes 
from the person of the young lady; and if the 
truth must bo told, Mr. Almay was particularly 
unfortunate in this respect. He was one of thoso 


furiously at every chance glance from a pretty 
eye, be it black, blue or hazel. 

But in this instance it was not the face that at- 
tracted his attention; for lovely though it might 
be, it was hidcen from his gaze by a black lace veil. 
A pair of dark, flashing eyes were discernable in- 
deed, which were cnough of themselves to stir his 
blood; but the chief charm for Mr. Almay con- 
sisted in her sylph-like form, the freedom of her 
light step, combined with grace of person that 
would have rivalled, in his estimation, Diana and 
her nymphs, and the whole train of goddesses, 
from Juno downwards, His fair customer seemed 
to be conscious that he was attentively regarding 
her, and manifested a little uncasiness, but this 
rendered her only the moro attractive, in his 
eyes, 

But everything, however agrecable, must have 
an cnd, and so with the delightful spell that bound 
Mr. Almay’s ravished senses. ‘I'he purchase was 
soon made, and the fair purchaser left the shop 
with the desire that the shawl might be sent to 
Street, No. 6. Mr. Almay, hardly con- 
scious of what he did, gazed after her receding 
form from the window, till it disappeared down 
the street, and then turning away with a sigh, 
wrapped the shawl up in a suitable paper, prepar- 
atory to being sent out. 

Most likely Mr. Almay would have forgotten the 
fair stranger in the first pretty face that graced 
his shop with its smiling presence, but unfortu- 
nately for him no such face came to his aid, and 
Mr. Almay was left to dwell upon the bright being 
that had flashed like a meteor upon the horizon of 
his vision. 

Mr. Almay had an unconquerable desire to look 
at the house No.6 in -—— Strect; perhaps he 
might get a sight of the lady herself, He still held 
the newly purchased shawl in his hand. His 
clerks were all engaged,—he would not take them 
from their work, he thought, but carry the bundle 
to No. 6 Street himself; besides, he had not 
been out all the morning, and the walk would do 
him good. So do men try to mould their wishes 
into a form that shall be acceptable to their con- 
sciences, and labor to make that which appears 
not exactly right—a duty. 

Now if Mr, Almay had been a single gentleman 
—but he was not. “He had taken to his bosom a 
being he had promised always to cherish; he had 
sworn atthe altar to cleave to her and forsake all 
others; and to say the truth, he felt not exactly 
easy; but then, for the sake of the walk, and rath- 
er than his clerks should be called off, he would 
go. 





























Chapter II. 


No 6 in Street proved to be a small 
wooden house, in no very flourishing condi- 
tion. But it was valuable for what it contained, 
and Mr. Almay could almost hear his heart beat 
when he stood before the door. His ring was an- 
swered by a servant girl, and as the dvor swung 
back he caught a glimpse of the unknown Jady 
leaving the hall by a door at the extreme end. 

“ Will you have the goodness to walk in, sir?” 
asked the girl. 

Mr. Almay’s eyes dilated not a little at this de- 
mand, so unusual; and though he would have put 
himself to much inconvenience in order to have 
got in, he now hesitated, not knowing what he 
should do. The girl resamed— 

“ My mistress desired me to ask the gentleman 
who would bring her last purchase to price some 
silks she bought on yesterday; will you oblige her 
in this?” 

Mr. Almay thought this a strange request; but 











Little do we know what jealousy is from what lex- | he was excited, and cousented, without knowing 





icographers set it down for. Webster sa 
jealousy is “that passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may rob us 
of the affections of one whom we love, or the sus- 
picion that he has already done i 





hardly what he did. Following the servant, he 
was ushered into a small but richly furnished par- 
lor. Atone end, ona table, was spread ont the 
magnificent silk on which he was desired to sct a 


or it is the un-| value. He examined the silk, und soon fixed in 


easiness which arises from the fear that another | his mii jon; i 
x 1 ar tl mind a valuation; but not knowing why the re- 
does or will enjoy some advantage which we enjoy | quest was made, asked an explanation. The girl 


for ourselves. Jealousy is nearly allied to envy, 
for jealousy, before a guod is lost by ourselves, is 


smiled and said: 
“ My mistress is possessed of the idea that every- 


converted into envy, after it is obtained by others. | body intends to cheat her. Why,” said she, low- 


2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 


3. Suspicious caution or vigilance; an earnest 


ering her yoice so none might hear her but Mr. 
Almay, “she is the stingicst person Lever knew. 


concern or solicitude for the welfare or honor of | She buys everything that’s rich, but she isn’t will- 


others. 
4, Indignation.” 


ing to pay more than half the things are worth, 
and it is fear thatshe may have got cheated that 


This is made as plain as words can form sen-|intuced her to ask you to set 2 price to it.” 


tences to express it, but yet to know what jealousy 


is, we must feel it. To show how far this feelin; 
may carry us, into what follies it may lead us,—i. 








Mt. Alinay wondered at this piece of intelligence, 
as well he might, for she had paid him his price 
for the shawl ($75,) without once asking an abate- 


the design of the present story. We enter u} i i i i 

u the prc + r upon it} ment, which did not look much like parsimony, 

rithieome delioncy ; never having been visited by | ‘Tho girl, however, seemed. ‘determined he should 
ie “ green-cyed monster” ourselves, we are ven- | discredit her, and resumed— 


turing upon (to us,) unknown grounds; but as 


“Why, sir, nothing keeps her in this house only 


what we are about to chronicle came under our|she is too stingy to rent a better one; and the 


pereoual knowledge, we take the risk of being 
au; 


hed at, and so—commencons. 


wages she pays me would not victual a cat.” 
Why do you remain with her, then?” inquired 
Almay, who thought the girl was actuated to what 


Mr. Almay (we shall make use of fictitious names | she said by some dislike for her mistress. 


of course,) stood behind his counter, in his - 
did retailing establishment of English foneeen 
Washington Street. His clerks were employed in 
adjusting the goods on the shelves, for Mr. Almay 
was very nice, and when nothing bettor offered, 


kept them constantly ut work, as we have stated 


’Tis suid we should “ prepare for war in ti j 
in time of | the house but m: a 
peace,” so Mr. Almay prepared for business when 7 Hest 
it shop had been 
3 > 8 is sales had been 
comparatively light, for it was one of those days 
: prophet’s heaven ”— 
which drew huudreds of the fair ones of carth in- 
to the street; and, willing to believe they are in 


usiness there was none. 
thronged all the mornin, 





—“the weather like the 


well as Mr. Almay, 


We repeat; so it had been on this day, a 
Almay and his clerks had displayed thousands oP 
his choicest goods to little profit, and now had 
nothing to do but place them on theshelves azain. 


While 


ly dressed, entered the shop and asked to iook at 


“Tf [should leave here I should not be able to 
get another place very soon, aud | am too poor to 
be idle, sir. My mistress is very r 








crape shawls. Soveral boxes were thrown upon| solve the mystery that scomed to attach itself to 


their rich contents before his fair customer. While| pect? He would do nothing wrong, ho thought, ob 


men who are pleased with every new face (pro-| thing wrong init? he thought not. But how bring 
yided it is pretty,) they sce, and whose hearts beat| it about? Could he secure rooms here and not be 


t r. y mi r ch, indeed she} much like a guilty man. We have before more 
is; she might live in a splendid house, and keep} than hinted that he was a man pleased with every 
two or three girls, and a carriage and footmen;| pretty face he chanced to meet with—that he had 
. | but no, she must live here alone, without a soul in| been known to walk behind a young lady pos- 

n She is getting tired of it,| sessed of a pretty ankle for miles; this was his 
though, and wishes to take a boarder, she says for| misfortune. He was, morcover, very agreeable 
company, but I think itis for the sake of the mon-| and very attentive to every lady, when occasion 
ey she would make out of it. Perhaps you know| allowed; but this was only politeness, as it is 
of a gentleman who would like to get board, and | called. It is certain that Mr. Almay had never be- 
who wouldu’t mind paying well for it? Perhaps | fore been guilty of anything like his present folly; 
you would like & boarding place yourself? We| nevertheless, his wite—poor thing—was jealous 
want of some sort of finery, they enter the tien ate (peuite here, and our rooms are snug and| of him, which was not without her lord’s knowl- 


ent shops—but never buy, a8 many can testify, as| Here was a situation for a man like Mr. Almay 


to be placed in! Here was a temptation he was lit- 
tle calculated to withstand. Thut beautiful being | ness made it necessary for him occasionally to be 
(he did not doubt she was beautiful as she was| absent from home over night. This, which his 
perfect a Oru, counh Be ie noe seen her face,) w r 
tain. | — ad so much enlisted his fecli ie: c icl ed hi 

he clerks were thus employed, a lady, tich- | drawn upon his imagination, had opened her nears wife Joan, ohne. He in oe lea SET acon 
tohim, which would give him an opportunity to| vince her she was in error, but seemed rather to 


her. What ought he todo? What might ho ex- 


no; but he must know who this fair, strange be- 
ing was,—so rich, and yot so loncly in her habits. 

‘An opportunity now offered for him to satisfy 
his curiosity; why not embrace it? Was there any- 


discovered by his wife? He would do nothing to 
wrong his wife; Oh! no; but it might just as well 
be kept from her, not on his account, for he would 
never do anything that he would not let the whole 
world see; but then his wife was so jealous of him, 
and it might save her, poor thing, some unpleasant 
feelings. Oh! Mr. Almay was a very considerate 
man, very. , 
Mr. Almay resided some miles out of the city, 
consequently he was obliged to take his dinners 11 
town. He could now dine here, and, as_ his busi- 
ness occasionally called him away from home over 
night, he could easily make it more frequent, and 
spend a night here, every now and then, and it 
would go hard but he would know more of the 
“beautiful unknown.” Haven care, Mr. Almay, 
or that “now and then” will be the undoing of 
you. Having made his mind up to it, he expressed 
his willingness to the girl to engage the rooms. At 
this moment the voice of the mysterious lady was 
heard to call— 
“ Susan.” ee 
“ My mistress calls,” said the girl. “J will in- 
form her that you wish for board; thero’s no doubt 
but she will be glad of you, sir.” 
Mr. Almay could not exactly understand the 
look of the girl when she said this. “No doubt 
hut she will be glad of me,” he repeated to himself. 
‘There was something meant in that; no matter, if 
he could only see the lady, he would soon have an 
understanding; but before he could make up his 
mind to ask so great a boon, the girl had left the 











‘oom. 

Mr. Almay being left alone, gave himself up to 
feclings as agrecabie as they were seductive. 
What had passed within the last hour seemed to 
him like adream. A being surprisingly beautiful 
suddenly appeared before him—an unaccountable 
desire scizes him to follow her home ;—he does so, 
and straightway is invited to take up his ubode 
with her. He thought it rather strange, but upon 
the whole he liked it. He thought their meeting 
not altogether accidental; he thought he detected 
something like interest on the part of the lady 
while in the store, and he could not but think she 
knew who he was when he was invited to walk in; 
and more, that she knew whom she was inviting to 
become a bourder and lodzer. How Mr. Almay 
could come to this conclusion we cannot see, but 
so he did, and he was not a little flattered by it. 
While he was indulging in thoughts like these the 
servant girl returned. 

“ My mistress is very glad to avail herscif of you 
as a boarder,” she said; “ and as it is now nearly 
two o’clock, she begs you will remain and dine 
with her to-day, and that you will take your lodg- 
ing here immediately.” 

On Mr. Alinay’s giving his consent, he was 
again left alone. Ue rubbed his hands as he 
thought— 

“She must be taken with me, the dear. I really 
should like to hear her name, though. I noticed 
as I came in there was no name on the door. It is 
pretty well to dine with a lady, even, I do not 
know; I’m a lucky fellow.” 

And so his thoughts run on for the space of half 
an hour, when the servant girl returned and an- 
nounced dinner. 

“One moment, my dear,” said Almay, staying 
her; “will you oblige me with your mistress’s 
name?” 

_ She has reserved that pleasure for herself, | 
sir. 

“ So, so,” thought Almay. 

Mr. Almay’s heart beat like a young girl’s, when 
she, for the first time, listens to a tale of love from. 
the man she adores, on arriving at the door of the 
dining-room, where he had no doubt the “ beauti- 
ful unknown” was impatiently awaiting him; but 
he had but 2 moment to collect himself, for the 
door was immediately thrown open by the servant, 
and he entered, but—no lady was there. I 
“She will be here presently,” he thought, and | 
glanced about the room, in the centre of which 
stood the table, on which was served up the dinner ; 
in white china. 
“My mistress begs you will excuse her,” said ; 
the girl; “she has gone to her room with a slight 
headache.” 

Almay was sorely disappointed at this; but he, 
did not choose the servant girl should be a witness 
of it, and he seated himself at the table without a | 
word. The dinner did not relish very well, for 
Mr. Almay—contrary to his usual habit—had no 
appetite; his thoughts were with the “ beautiful: 
unknown.” Did she really know who he was? 
Did she purposely avoid him? These were ques- 
tions to which he could find no satisfactory an- 
swer; but he was determined to sec the end of this 
singular affair, and unravel the mystery hanging 
over his fair landlady. Dinner over, he desired 
the servant not to keep tea waiting for him, as he 
should only return to iodge. Ho then took his 
leave. 























Chapter IT. 


MM’ ALMAY left the city earlier this afternoon 
than usual, and entered his home fecling very 


edge. 


We have previously said that Mr. Almay’s busi- 


wife could not understand, with his known polite- 





help her along in her delusion, as 2 punishment 
for doubting him. He knew himself guiltless of 
any real crime; and he knew his own peculiarities, 
too; but these he looked at as only faults, and few 
men like to be continually reminded of their faults. 
‘This was undoubtedly the reason that Mr- Almay 
seldom if ever acquainted his wife with the nature 
of the business that called him away, but merely 
said he must go, which rendered her very un- 


happy. datcd 
the Almay entered the presence of his wife, and 
found her—notin tears, but very near it, bending 
over her little daughter, busying herself with lay- 
ing the curls upon the child’s neck, which was 
only to cover her feelings, nearly ready to burst 
forth. She did not look up when he entered, and 
he made some passing remark and seated himself 
by the window. ie se 
We shall not enter into a description of the 
beauties of Mrs. Almay’s face and person, but 
only say that, had she not been his wife, Mr. Al- 
may would have thought her the most Jovely per- 
son he ever saw; 60 prone are some men to covet 
what they have not, and to think lightly of what 
they really do possess. They had been married 
but three years; alittle daughter had been given 
them to bind them more closely together; they 
truly loved each other, but yet Anew not each other, 
and were unhappy in their relation. 
Had Almay met with a smile and a welcome 
from his wife on his return it would most likely 
have changed his purpose, he would have repent- 
ed—as his conscience already pricked him—of the 
thing he meditated. But mecting her as he did, 
he muttered something about there always bein, 
a storm—that he never found his house cheerful 
but always gloomy. Poor man! he never dream 
that he was the principal cause of all; that for a 
man and woman to live happily fousthor they 
must not only love, but put unbounded confidence 
jn each oyher, and that he had done nothing to- 
wards maintaining such confidence, but to the 
contrary. 
His wife heard, but said nothing; ond though 
her tears fell fast upon her daughter’s head, they 
were silent and told not of their presence. The 
little child looked up into her mother’s face, but 
she was accustomed to see her weep, and betrayed 
no surprise, 
Thus passed the time till supper, and while at 
the board few words were exchanged by husband 
and wife. The little girl prattled, indecd, but it 
was unnoticed, and gained for her no thanks for 
endeavoring to make the meal a cheerful one. 
Thus was their board, their fireside—which want- 
ed but a proper spirit to render it the choicest 
blessing Heaven can bestow—turned into that 
place the least enviable upon earth, a hapless 
home. 
Supper was over, and Almay took up his hat and 
whip. He saw his wife’s tearful eyes following 
him, but he only said—“‘I am going away on 
business, and shall most likely be detained all 
night,” and went out. He had said so, and gone 
out so twenty times before, but never with the 
same feeling at his heart—guilt, When the door 
closed on him the poor wife sank down beside her 
child; but one word escaped her lips—“ lost! 
lost!” 
Chapter IV. 
NR o’clock, and Almay was st No. 6 in —— 
Strect. He was met at the door, as before, 
by tho servant girl, and shown into the parlor. He 
did not feel exactly easy, though he tried to make 
himself at home, and seating himsclf at the table 
looked over several books of fine drawing, though, 
truth to say, when he had finished he could not 
jhave told what he had secn—his thoughts were 
with the fair unknown. He tried to analyze his 
feelings. What brought him to this place? Why 
was he here? What did he propose by staying? 
These were questions he did not care to answer. 
Enough that he was there—that he did not know 
the name of her whose roof sheltered him—knew 
nothing of her character or standing, or what he 
might expect from her; he had not as yet seen 
her face, and it seemed to him he never should. 
While he was thus scanning his motives and in- 
tentions, the servant placed a dish of choice fruit 
before him, and Mr. Almay took this opportunity 
to “hope her mistrees had recovered from her in- 
disposition.” 

‘he girl answered that she was better, but must 
defer the pleasure of secing ber guest until morn- 
ing. She also informed him when he was ready 
to retire she would show himhis room. 

Almay Dit his lips. It was evident the beauti- 
ful unknown ” lady, whoever she might be, pur 
posely avoided him, He began to think he had 
been playing a fool’s part, and that he should get 
his “labor for his pains,” and fell fifty per cent. 1m 
his own estimation. Soon after this, he was 
shown to his room, He did not immediately te- 
tire, but seated himsclf to think over what he 
should do. 

Mr. Almay was far from being a bad man; he 
had his weak points; he was vain and easily car- 
ried away with his passions; but they had never 
so far mastered him as on the present occasion, 
And, indeed, he began to feo} ashamed of this, and 
to wish ho had not allowed himself to go so fur. 
His wife was jealous of him, and as Jong as he 
knew it was without a cause, he did not care for 
it; but now he felt he had given her cause; he 
knew he had wronged her, and with the knowledge 
came a feeling of pity for the innocent being he 
had so wronged. He remembered her looks when 
he parted from her—her tearful, reproachtul eyes, 
ant jt cut him to the soul. He felt, for the first 
time, that he had not shown for his wife that love, 
that respect he ought. He would do better, ho 
thought, and as soon as it was light the next 
morning he would Icave this house, zo home to his 
wife, confess and ask his pardon for what he had 
done. 

Having come to this determination he rose to 
retire, when he heard footsteps at his door; and 
light as they were, they alarmed him. What could 
bring them to his door at this late hour? The 
thought flashed upon him, possibly it was for his 
money, of which he had a considerable sam about 
him, and that he had been enticed into the house 
for that very pur} He did not know the girl 
—she might be the most abandoned of her sex, 
She had ‘avoided him ever sinco she was sure of 
him, and this would seem to account for it. He 
had seen no one in the house but the servant girl, 








and she had told him that her mistress and she 
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dwelt alone, but there might be many in the house| “ And you ask of me to desert my wife and live Original. Affrighted by the dreadful cold, our friends had 
besides, and he know nothing of it; and he hud no | with you?” MAUD'S LOVER AND MINE. spent almost 1 whole month in the close heavy 
™Means of defending himself. Mr. Almay was| ‘And why not? You do not lovo her.” AUD’S lover ig grand and lofty cavern, without going out into the open air, Now, 
very uncomfortable. “ Who says I do not love her?” M Me isu Jord of the laud: » as during the fight, they had felt the beneficial ef= 

But he had but afew moments to reflect, for| “I say so; your own actions, and the whole A flashing diamond is gleamin, fect of an almost intolerable but enlivening fresh 
the light step was followed by a soft rap on the | world.” 


On Maud’s amail, lily white hand. air, they concluded to open the window of the hut, 
oor. “The whole world lies, then! and my actions Her wedding robe is of satin, in order to give free access to more. The walls 
“Who's there?” inquired Almay, in as firm a|too!” said Almay, emphatically. “Has it come And duintily over all, 


. é were at once coated with ice and frost, and the 

voice as he could comtmund, to this ?—do Lindeed stand in this light? Perhaps Proms crown of pearls and diamonds, vapor of the cabin and hut was changed into 

There was no answer. Thave given them cause, I have been too nig- Hur leotie will be one af eplendaky snow, yet this was nothing in comparison to the 
A minute passed, during which time Mr. Almay | gardly in my care, too beggarly in my attentions. 


Z And she will reign like 2 queen, benefit which our friends experienced from the pure 
stood trembling in the middle of the room, and |I have not shown her half the love I have for her, There is not in the Jand a lady air. 


wishing he was anywhere clse—even home, he |—it was my foolish vanity and temper that kept Fairer than Maud Alvereue. “ But we must hayea sentinel stationed here,—a 
thought, would be preferable—and there was|me from it. But she shall have no reason to com- My lover ie poor, but noble, sentinel with a light anda gun!” said the old pilot. 
another rap. 7 plain of me hereafter, nor the world either. They “And his ‘a x spot life? “T fear that our foe will be ashamed of their hay- 
Almay summoned up sufficient courage to open | shall see [love my wife, and can make her hap- Ue is great in the pride of true manhood, ing been beaten off from their attack, and will 
the door, and the “ beautiful unknown” entered \ py.” ‘And I am to be his wile. come upon us before we expect them.” 
the room. She was dressed in a flowing robe of | "During this speech the unhappy woman sobbed My robe is of enowy muslin, _ Ivan and Gregory volunteered for this duty; the 
white muslin, and looked so pure and angelic that | like achild; her heart scemed ready to burst from. And, in my dark flowing hair. latter, clothed in his bear-skin, and setting bis gua 
Almay instantly forgotall fear, She still wore the | her bosom, which heaved at every breath like the Saliall tsritte sa Furs bus aud blossoms, close by him, immediately took his post. Ivan 
veil, which coucculed her features, yet revenled | awelling tide. Almay looked at the frail being As Teun, for the sake of Willie, and the pilot went into the cavern. Gregory had 
her beautifully rounded shoulders and swelling | before him; to sce her the sport of such powerful So he éan look down with pride, been there almost an hour without a bear showing 
Dust. She appeared much excited, and Almay | feclings made his heart bleed, and to reflect that Aud joy, and love, and teuderness, himself, and he was already beginning to think 
saw that she trembled, and was obliged to seck a|he had in the slightest possible manner been in- On Mary, his little bride. that he might give up all care on account of the 
chair for support. All amazement, he gazed on | strumental in bringing this upon her—he could al- Our hom¢ is to be a cottage, return of the enemy, when he heard a distant 
her for some moments in silence, and finding she | most weep. In a few moments she appeared more For Willic and J are poor; growling, continually approaching nearer and 
was not inclined to speak, he asked to what he | culm, and snid: But I'l) train sweet vines to cluster nearer. Le immediately mentioned what he heard. 
ii od f is Visit. She . MOL. Raat as es : . And blossom around the door; The friends hurried out, and looked through the 
was indebted for this visit. She made no reply, (never dveamed of this; your actions, your And it shall be bright and pieasant, he frie ried out, a looked throug! 
but pointed to the door. He understood that she | looks, (be sure [ have watched them closely,) all Llowever humbie it be, 2 opening, but perceived as yet no enemy on the 
wished it to be closed, and accordingly closed it. | helped to deceive me. But if you have this affec- Aud I shall be very happy clear shining snow. You remember thut not far 
Slo then motioned him to be seated, und he sat|tion for your wife, why did you follow me, and With Willie, for be loves me. from the hut there was an opening in the rock, 
down, wondering the while what all this prepara-} why are you here to-night ?” Ca ee ee ee which formed an entrance into the valley. The 
tion portended. “In this I have done wrong; but it is but anoth- Poor Maud! she came in the twilight, bears could approach only on this side, And, in 
A few minutes of awkward silence followed, dur-| er instance where vanity has Ied men into crrors Aud these were the words she sud, truth, soon a huge white bear showed himself at 
ing which time the lady’s agitation increased. She | when their hearts went not with it. Vanity whis- “Lenvy you, euvy you, darling, the corner of the rock, accompanied by half a 
appeared like one who wished to uubosom herself, vd ‘you have made an impression;’ and to sat- en Lune} rere usa dozen others, which, under his lead, made directly 
and yet knew not howto commence. Almay wish-| isfy myself it was so, I was led into worse than He is old, and proud, aud cold; for the hut. The trench was no hindrance to 
ing to relieve her, inquired if he could be of any | folly. “But I had enough of it; and before you en- 5 2 i them; it was full of suow, and this was covered 


te B i : L hate the ylemn of these jewels, . eB Aer Ae 
service to her. tered this room had repented, and determi ‘And hate lus shining gold.” with a thick crust of ice. 


She made considerable effort. “Mr. Almay,” | quit this house at dawn, and acquaint my wite wii I cannot weep, my dear Mary, The besciging army camo right forward, and 
she suid, but the voice was low and tremulous, all, But, that Ihave given you pain, I_grieve— Buj ny heart sks down hike lead, probably the blood, or, as it is termed in the lan- 
“ Madam.” that [have given you encouragement, [ despise or yy ine, pity me, Carling. | ‘x guage of hunters, sweat of their dead comrade, 
There was another pause, but not long, and she | myself.” SE Bah ans siete eee Cora May. | Ws the reason why the bears were yet more furi- 
inquired in the same tonc— ‘ , “ Let no thought of me make you unhappy. My : ous and Talent that in nr Beer ae But one: 
“ Have you any desire to marry ? love may render me unhappy, but I would not part ae of them distinguished himself by his savage cf- 
Almay dearted at this quesuoncd as wellhe might, | with it for all that thoustt could wish. Neither A CONTEST WITH POLAR BEARS, forts. No glowing, hissing, and fire-sprin ling 
coming from one he did not know—in such a place | would I accept of thee, now. If you do indecd love ae were resting, tired of work, on their beds, } squibs frightened him; whenever such a fire-bran 
and at such an hour. He knew he had laid him-| your wife as you say, cleave to her. I sought thy when {van heard an unusual noise and growl- | struck him he became so much the more furious ; 
self open, but before he would answer he must | Whole heart, as I gave thee mine. Fare thee|ing, mingled with yells. He rose up, and he be-| growling and grating his teeth, he put his paws 
know her motive for asking. well.” Jieved he had been dreaming, when he heard it | over his snout, and renewed his assault with in- 
“Why do you ask?” he said. She rose to leave the room, but Almay stayed | anew and more plainly than before. Immediately | creased rage. In vain Ivan and Gregory shot at 
“To satisfy mysclf,” sho answered. “ To learn | her. he walked up to the others, him; he minded no ball; his attacks were more 
more of you—to know your feclings—to judge for| ‘Tell me at least who you are,” ho said, “ that} “TI belicve we are going to have another change | violent, and continually harder to res! st; he smelt 
myself’; for months have [ waited for this hour,” | have taken such an interest in my poor self. Re-| of weather,” said he.“ Only listen to the storm.” | his dead comrad in the hut, and put forth all the 
“You surprise me, madam.” move that veil, that I may hold thy face in remem-|] “A fiue storm!” said the old pilot, “get up and | strength at his command anew, and erash! he all 
“Yon are no stranger to me, Mr, Almay. Did | brance.” take to your guns; itis the bears which are try-| at once dashed in the door, and the unwelcome 
you suppose it was by accident that [ entered] “Itmay not be,” she said. “ She who has loved | ing to break in!” , , guest was ide! . i , 
your store? Did you think we had never met be-| as Ihave, and failed (o awaken one pitying return, they quickly sprang up, scized their loaded| You can casily imagine that our friends were 
fore?” should carry it a secret to her grave.” guns, and hurried from the cave into the hut. | not very well pleased, “It was now a fight for hte 
“ We had never met, to my knowledge.” She gazed on him a few moments in silence, and | Gregory carefully opened the little window. ‘The | or death. With bayonets they received the bear 
“We have often met, very often—where, it mat-| then turned and slowly approached the door.| air was cold as possible; but clear and shining | which had crowded himself in upon them, and 
ters notnow. I entered your shop to-day, and you | Again she paused, from the fiery northern lights lay the valley cov-| which reared himself’ up wrathfully and spread 
followed mo home;—why did you follow me| “ You will at least grant me this poor boon—|ered with the dazzling suow before him. But| out wide his great shagzy paws to grasp one of 
home?” you will keep what has passed this night a secret} what a sight—what » horror! Five great white | our friends, or possibly two or threc of them, but 
Alnay again started at the question put so di-| from your wife?” 4 bears, that had become ravenous from hunger, | suddenly stumbled over his dead comrade. Be- 
rect, which gave him no room for evasion, and a| “I know not if T ought to do even that. In jus-) snutting and howling, were trying to break into | fore he could get up again, the watchful old pilot 
question, too, he was so illy prepared to answer. | tice to her I should tell all; and besides, it will be | the door of the hut, which, happily, was fast bolt- placed the muzzle of his gun at his ear, fired, and 
He would have said it was to bring her shawl, only | like a load of guilt on my soul. I could not rest|ed, Perhaps in » few,moments the decayed tim-| the furious monster lay weltering in his own blood. 
his conscience gave the lie to it; and while he yet} with it there.” t ber might have been ‘crushed by their pressure, | At the same moment Ivan and regory’s bayonets 
hesitated, not knowing what answer to male, she| The Iady made no reply. One more sad, linger-| aud our friends would have been lost without res- | were buried in the enemy’s breast until they be- 
resumed— ing look, and—she was zone. A reproving con-| cue, if they had awakened a few minutes later. | come convinced that he was dead. The others 
“ Was it that you took an interest in me? that science, and pity for that unhappy lady, had done | [van immediately shot at the nearest bear and hit stood at a distance to wait the result. Some 
you saw anything in mo to admire—anything to | their work upon Almay. He was a better man! | him so well that hestaggered. The shot re-cchoed | squibs launched among them showed them the 
awaken love? Or had you a less worthy motive?” <= through the rocky wall; some wolves which were | back track, which they indeed took unwillingly, 
She paused for a reply. Chapter V. ! |Jurking iu the distance to sce if they might not) but in great haste, and it was a matter of much 
Almay knew not what to answer. Tle felt her 'HE sun was not an hour from its ocean bed ' also obtain their prey, raised a frightful yell and | joy to us to be so rid of them. 
eyes were upon him; he could not tell a falschood when Almay drew up before his home. He! ran off. But the bears becume more furious, and 
—he could not tell the truth. She scemed to un-| Was happier than he had been for years. All na-| stood their ground all the more firmly. They Original. 
derstand his embarressment, and said— (| ture jooked more cheerful the birds fare, with | were indeed at first somew hat startled at the flash BONNIE JENNIE LEE.—A Song. 
“T will not now question your motive, for it is | more of joy in their notes; the morning breeze, of the powder and the report of the gun resound- Sete his i Rae 
past; but I have another question ty ask, and re-| had more of lite in it, and every object looked | ing through the rocks, but soon they fell into a Aewares | ths hour, when, ‘with my love, 
quest a sober and candid answer.” strangely new and pl sing to him. Ie expect d © still greater rue, which the at one vented upon Where sehip-puorwdil, wil shvilly notes, 
“ Ask it, madam.” reproaches from his wife—he was prepared for their brother that had sunk under the shot, and Vroclanns the close of day; 
“Do you feel capable of loving? Can you Jove | them; he would silence all complaints, and pour, pitched upon him furiously and tore him dread- ‘Where heather bloome so bright and fair, 
such a person as you might imagine me to be? such oil upon her wounded feelings ux should leave | fully. : ? " Beside the winding Dee, 
Could you be contented to give her your whole | 2 room ou which to hinge a doubt of his siucerity.| From the pain.of this tearing and rending, the *Twas there I met, one summer’s morn, 
time ahd attention?—bestow all your smiles on|, He entered the breakfast room, ‘The sun shone | almost lifeless animal was aroused again, aud uow My bounie Jemiie Lee. 
hier ?—those smiles so dear to» woman’s heart?— | in with more than its wonted brightness, making | his rage, being excited hy the wound from the ball Gereer—tls happy duys, now Past and gone, 
Dear with all her caprices and follies ?—bear with | it more cheerful than it ever looked before. AJ and the mode of cure his friends had adopted with Aid never shall we roam again 
all her chidings?—overlook all her faults?) Say, | Warm breakfast smoked upon the table. In a few | him, was raised to the highest degree. He tell Upon the bauks of Dee. 
say, could you do this? Could you so love one | minutes ho heard bis wife’s step descending the | furiously on bi rest neighbors, and in a short . 
whose chief merit ies in loving you thus—who for | Stirs; she entered the room, leading her little | time they were all biting and tearing each other. Upon the river’s glaey tide, 
nour Th cht but for your happi- | child. She had not been weeping, as he expected | However great was Uie noise of the tearing and When sinks the sun to rest, 
years has had no one thought but for your happi- M p Be ex DEe es g ue 0 { us ‘Within our bounie boat we glide, 
hess—no wish but for your prosperity—no hope | t? find her, but looked as happy as thing else. | biting, however those inside might have looked on. , 

















our love;—to whom earth presents no | She made no allusion to. his last night’s absence, | jt wheu they were no more woubled by their en o Haw apn aud hoe blest ete 
i be not tasted by you—life no charm if it | but bade him good morning in her sweetest tone.) mies in the beseiged hut, yet they were in contin- Teale ane air tovsee: 
re vi % vhose prayers a ystery Wa ?. id his little daughter, 1 fear lest the four might again master and veu- ret Lill Takes cannot ¢ 
ed with you—whose prayers are, and | What mystery was hi aun aughter, | yal ight ag: ily nor Iukes cat compare 
ever will be that she inay live and die by your side, | 10 Tan for a kiss, and climbed upon his knee. | tare on a new attack, aud very probably a more With bounie Jeunie Lee. 
Say, tell me, can you, ill you love her?” Was it possible that all this change was in him?! successful one against their door. | E Chorus The huppy days, &e. 
» me you, ow and tremulous; b When he expected reproaches he got kind words;' [yan and Gregory, in the meantime, were no idle igi . 
yo ar omedleret hil lero whied Ye, Where he looked for tears he met with smniles, spectators of the dreadful fight; they kept up a sine auke of Dee are sient grown; 
ga ate Front ake tele herself it we eae ails a id Sees ng to sit down at the ta- fring among them, but not a single bear fell. Dye plucked the heather fom ike shore 
Hee a eae aes ae iesou » ble, w red her to stop. Te would not probably in the contusion in which the bears all ‘Aud strewed them rouud her funeral stone; 
fell upon the ear in flute-like (anes; her hosoim hat board until he had made full Were, they could get no sure aim. It is possible, How sadly purtiny tolsome hours, 
FE ee ae ere Nt spOk Tor her and ample confession, He did so, commencing} also, that the bears in their fury did not regard Lile has no clurms tur me, 
her whole being was one voice that spoke for ‘aL with his first encountering the “beautiful wo- | wounds which else would have ‘becu severe and Since from my arm death Lath removed 
‘Almay looked on in silence, and in lis soul pili (l known” at his shop, and ending with he: ting! instil My Dounte Deu fae < 
neithius 1aveds and yet be doomed 0 bay Chim iu his room. _ His wife listened attentively un- |" “Phe fray is becoming doubtful!” said the pilot; Chorus.—Lhe he bby dys Ben Seats 
He oe ae eae ae Ch a Te ‘til he had finished, when she asked “this noise may call here more of them, and thus 5 5 
se Ee eset le vat he hal hi hee neue hel “ And you have to idea who (1 ? | add to the strength of the besviging force. We : i 
SUSAR eee SH ie (ie) “Not the slightest,” he answered, “She told | must resort to another method,” he added, after a] ++++++++ Tue PLeasure or Costentare! 
little looked for what had come to pass. c felt) me she had h me often when Teame to vi short reflection, Keep at your posts till I come | have a rich neighbor that is always so busy 
he liad dune enough, and would now try to allevi- you; but her features were so concealed by a thick | pack! tothe no lelauge. to laughs the whole buniire 
etn come rel With these words he hastened to the cavern, and | his life is to get money, and more money, He 8 
“Lady,” he said, “I ‘ited “What, like this?” inquired Mrs. Almay, throw- | caught up a package of squi He set fire to oue | still drudging on, saying that Soloman says, The 
done; E zrieve for tho feelings you have ex iitiier jing a veil over her face. of them and threw it among the bears, and it was | diligent hand maketh rich.” And it iy true, in- 
T eon that my ouly olive in seeking you ut) 8 What do I see? That yeil—” tfine sport to sce how the thing jumped about | deed; but he considers not that it is not in the 
Fea ee ote ig Lig Dat |, Porsive me, ;? said the wife, rushing in-, among the hard frozen snow, like a will-o’-the- | power of riches to make a man happy; for it was 
me. [did not then know you, nor do Trews but! to pis arms. “Forgive me that Ltook this method wisp, scat sparks, and how with every report | wisely said by a man of great observation, that 
wae ak Sos cays if r ison Te eee to satisfy myselt and prove thy love. If you knew) jt made a side jump, and sometimes lighted on a} “ there be a3 many miseries beyond riches as this 
passion, I execrate myself. do not te 


) [ how happy the result has made me you would not) jenr’s head, end then in on another shaggy | side of them.” And yet God deliver us from 
altogether to blame, for I knew you not and if TF scota me.” A ‘coat. They had never experienced such anh pinching poverty, and grant that, having a compe- 
understand you, this love is of long standing; ands Dearest, L thank thee for it, for it has taught or, “They were startled, put their growling | tency, We may be content and thankful. Let us 
you have kinown me so long you must likewise ye ig know myself and thy worth—it t up to their heads when the squib struc not repine, or so much as think the gitts of God 
have known that Lam married. adj me what L might have been a whole life in learu- faces, or they wallowed in the snow when it came j unequally dealt, iff we sce another abound with 

« Alas! yes, I did know it,” she said, in a de- jue thar if aman would find happiness he would jnty closer intercourse with their thick furs. iriches, when, as God knows, the cares that are the 
sponding tone. “Twas present at your wedding, cock it at home; and that if he sought itrightly ~ Not to let it all go off ina joke, Gregory and I! keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily 
and loved you then as few can love. [had keen there, he would tind it, Convinced of this fact, mY continually fired at them, while the old pilot threw | at the rich man’s girdle that they clog him with 
you often hefore, when you came fo our village fo | jigs shall prove the sincerity of my, vows, aud I. some more squibs, and the enemy at last drew off | weary days and restless nights, even when others 
Visit her you wedded, and the love T then felt crew vin) Jive alone tor our child and thee, ‘growling and limping, and greatly displeased, | sleep quietly. We see but ‘the outside of the rich 
stronger and stronger day by day as I grew older, —_—+ rr» — Teaving ono of their dead behind him. After the | man’s happiness; few consider him to be like the 
until you see, what [am aul wi at Talnuys aun pors.—How frequently is the honesty besvigers had withdrawn, our friends took po silk worm, that when she seems to play is at the 
be, wholly thine, have never despaired of cai enor a man disposed of by a smile or sion Uf the cnemy left, a monstrous white bear, | very sane time spinning her own bowels, and con- 
ing thy love—I do not despait now. cas eh shrug; how many good and generous actions have, With the greatest exertions they succeeded in| suming herself. And this many rich men do— 
beyond all our wants—mory U aMlcieut, thou been sunk into oblivion, by a distrustful look, or | bringing bin first only into the hut, and bolted the | loading themselves with corroding cures, to keep 
we should lavish, Te shall bet Hien how te stamped with the imputation of proceeding trom} dgor. They could not now think of trying to skin | what they have already got. Let us, therefore, bo 
pily we will Pine: iy i see path hier! had motives, by a mysterious and seasonable whis-{ him and cut up his flesh; there was something thankfal for sheath anal competence, and, above 

cs y of sunshine and joy— i el . Sterne te ‘or u quiet conscience. 

of Te oe nappies: Shall we not be blest?” | per-—Sterne, tise to be done pn 
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Original. 
PASSING AWAY, 


STILLY breeze from heaven came, 
To this green earth awhile to stray; 
It whispered gently, and 1 heard, 
“T come, but soon must pass away.” 


And then upon a dying child 

A sunbeam came awhile to stay; 
It left a smile upon her face, 

It came and then it passed away. 


‘A flowor bloomed upon the plain, 
And gave sweet fragrance for a day; 
It did its mission here on earth— 
It bloomed awhile then passed away. 


A birdling came and closed its wing, 
‘To sing to us a cheerful Iny ; 

Its song ‘was short, its song was sweet, 
‘And then the bird had passed awy. 


The moments came, and then the hours 
Bring on the fresh and lively day ; 
Year followed year, thus time rolls on, 
Aye, thus does time tast puss away. 


Noble deeds, the Word of God, 
The soul of man can live for aye; 
The casket holding that pure gem, 
With all things else, must pass away. 
Annie I. SHAW. 





Original. 


THE FATE OF A BURGLAR. 


BY KENNIE WILLARD. 


T was a June sun-rise. The soft wind swept 
through the tall pine trees, making a low mel- 
ody like the deep voice of old ocean; then, danc- 
ing downward, shook the tiny lilly bells, as if in 
very glee. The first rays of the sun shone on a 
little brown cottage half hidden by the overshad- 
owing trees. It was a humble home, though beau- 
tified. by clamboring vines, and surrounded by 
flowers. The morning was fine, the scenery beau- 
tiful. 

Yet what cared the lonely inmate of that cottage 
if the beautics of nature surrounded her? The blue 
sky scemed dark, and the ficecy clouds of inky 
blackness to her; for, that morning, her only 
child, her noble Fred, had left for the distant city. 
The wind sounded so drearily, and seemed to say 
alone!’ The merry brook re-echoed “ alone!” 
and her aching heart repeated, with each throb, 
the same sad words. 

The thought of the past, and faithful memory, 
brought before her a sunny face, around whose 
white brow clustered curls of raven blackness. 
And how, with the death damp upon his brow, he 
had prayed that the Father of the fatherless and 
the widow’s God would shelter her and her two 
fuir children. Then she thought how her sunny- 
haired Walter had faded like a broken flower, and 
was laid by the side of his father. Yes, she could 
fold her hands over her throbbing heart and say, 
“Thy wili be done,” for she knew they were safe 
with the Good Shepherd. 

But she feared for Fred. There were many 
temptations in the city, and he was easily led 
astray, for he trusted in himself, never asking aid 
of Him who has said, ‘I will never leave nor for- 
sake thee.” 

Three years have passed away. The city man- 
sion of Dr. Hamilton is brilliantly illuminated. 
The clite of the city are present to celebrate the 
eighteenth birthday of Lillic, his only child, who, 
pure and lovely as the flower whose name she 
bears, moves among her friends. She is truly 
lovely, though few would call her beautiful. Her 
pale golden hair is twined with the lily of the val- 
ley, and in “ her dress as pure as they,” she seems 
indecd like “one of God’s holy messengers.” In 
the carly part of the evening she left the room, 
and, running lightly up the broad stairs, entered 
her aunv’s chamber, and, like a ray of sunlight, 
glides to the couch where reclines a fair delicate 
creature, whose sparkling eyes and crimson cheeks 
show that she is a victim to that fatal discase, con- 
sumption. 

For some time Lillic sat with her aunt, cheering 
her with accounts of her various friends, and their 
kind inquirics for the invalid. E’er she returned 
to her company she took her Bible and read the 
eighty-sixth - Psalm, which commences—“ Bow 
down thine ear, oh! Lord.” 














Crouched on the balcony was a young man, 
whose noble brow was sadly clouded, and an ex- 
@pression of anguish ever and anon passed over his 
handsome face. He, with an_accomplice, had 
come there to rob the honse. Yes, that young 
man, upon whose brow the stamp of intellect is 
visible, is there to injure a fellow-creature—to 
break the law of God. 

Easily led into temptation, he was persuaded to 
enter a gambling saloon, and there, fascinated by 
the game, had forged a note with his employer's 
name. In deep anguish he was about to throw 
himself from the wharf, when a hand was taid on 
his arm, and one ot his companions, who had fol- 
lowed him, proposed a plan to rob some wealthy 
person, and thus obtain the required money. 

Together they retraced their steps, and the bril- 
liantly lighted house of Dr. Hamilton attracted 
their attention. They knew the vast amount of 
plate used at such entertainments, and concealed 
themselves, to steal when the house should be 

ict. 
While on the balcony he had been attracted by 
the entrance of Lillie; and, when she read those 
words, “ Bow down thine ear, oh Lord,” he felt the 
eye of Him who never slumbers or sleeps was up- 
onhim. His conscience was awakened. He saw 
how fast his steps were leading him from God. In 
agony he bowed his head upon his hands, and, 
strong man though he was, wept; and the first 
prayer he had uttered for a long while went up for 
forgiveness. 
id not the angels wave their white wings and 
e, for was Dot ono sinner repenting? 
ling his great wickedness, he knew his first 
step should be to go to his employer, Mr. Mason, 
and confess all; and, with a firm step he sought 
his residence, having first promised his: associate 
that his share in the meditated crime should remain 
® secret. 

On arriving at Mr. Mason’s he was received with 
the utmost kindness, and in deep penitence he told 
all—bis temptation, his fall. A look of anguish 





rested for a moment on his employer’s brow, 
where many a wrinkle might be seen, caused by 
the remembrance of his son, whose brief life had 
been ended in bitterness. ‘This noble act in his 
clerk touched an answering chord in his heart; he 
freely forgave him, and assured him he would still 
have confidence in his honesty. 





Once more Dr. Hamilton’s mansion is filled with 
company; and, this night, his darling Lillie is to 
be consigned to another’s keeping. A young mer 
chant, Mr. Wilmot, of the firm of Mason & Wil- 
mot, has won the gentle heart of Lillie, The cere- 
mony over, a carriage rolls to the door, and the 
happy couple are borne away—not to some fash- 
ionable watering place, or to some noble steamer’s 
side, but to a little brown cottage, half hidden by 
the trees; where a gentle-faced lady waits to wel- 
come “her son, her noble Fred.” Yes, a lovely 

ture they made in the glowing firelight. There 
Tred told of his temptation and victory to his as- 
tonished mother; and, that evening, around the 
cheerful fireside, they thanked the Lord that the 
mother’s prayers had been answered, and that 
they were once more united. 














MILAN. 


‘APOLEON I. was the sovereign of all Italy. 
Now it is a house divided against itself—but 
another Napolcon, more than half a century old, 
and rather dlase, both in constitution and reputa- 
tion, directs its destinies. As France aspires to the 
dominion of all [taly, we may as well describe the 
physical features of the most wonderful territory 
in Europe—France and England not excepted. 
The boundaries of the couutry are deeply im- 
pressed by the hand of nature—the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. seas, and the grand barrier of the 
Alps, which divided it from France, Switzerland 
and Germany. This barrier no longer exists, since 
Europe has allowed France to annex Savoy, and 
those Alpine regions about which our glorious 
Milton wrote so eloquently. The length of Italy, 
from Mount Rosa, the highest summit of the [tal- 
ian Alps, to the Cape di Lucea, is about six hun- 
dred and seventy British miles, while the medial 
breadth between the Adriatic and the Mediterran- 
ean is about onc hundred. If Savoy were included, 
the breadth would be about two hundred miles. 
Italy! poor Italy! its aspect is like its fate, beanti- 
ful. Yet, like the fabled apple on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, fair to the view, but rotten at the 
core, Italy is decorated with noble hitecture and 
venerable remains of antiquity, amidst a climate 
generally serene, although liable to violent rains. 
In the north, the sublime scenery of the Alps is 
contrasted with the fertile plains, through which 
many streams flow into the Po. Inthe centre there 
are many marshes and standing waters, which 
occasion what is called malaria, a poisoned state 
of the air. 

















nines and the Alps, that at seed time and harvest 
bare their bald heads to the majesty of heaven. 


dred years before the birth of Christ. 


‘ojan it was numbered among the muni 











many of the empcror 
empire, About the middle of the fifth century it 
was laid waste by Atilla, It was again recovered 
by Belisarius. [t again fell into the hands of the 
barbarians in 539. After Charlemagne had 








its prosperity under the Archbishops. 


First, and insulted the empress by tying her on an 
ass, and placing her with her face towards the 
tail, leading her through the city. Frederick 
marched against the city an army. The city was 
obliged to capitualate, and the enraged emperor 








sults that had been committed on his wife. The 





tecth from under the tail of an ass, and the city 
was laid in ruins. In fact, it was 


ished by the emperor; he gave orders 








that it 





should be ploughed up and the land sowed with 
salt. 

The cathedral was built by Giovanni Gakazzo 
Visconti. [t is exceedingly large, and after St. 





sidered the largest in Europe. The aspeat,as you 
enter, is very grand, and the interior is at once 
very magnificent and highly embellished. The 
treasury of the church, before Napoleon the Fi 
laid his iron paw upon it, was of immense value; 
the silver, gold, and precious stones which it con- 
tained, were supposed to render it the richest in 
Italy—that of Loretto excepted. 











Original. 
THE VINE-COVERED COTTAGE. 


H! give mea home where the wild birds are singing, 
Where from hill-side and grove rich anthems are 
ringing, 
And flowers, bright flowers their perfumes are flinging, 
Where the green bows are waving 
O! there Jet me dwell, 
In the vine-covered ‘cottage 
Just down in the dell. 


Fain there would I rest for life’s pleasures are flecting. 
Where forest-bound mountains their vigils are keeping, 
And the brook murmurs Jow, it caunot be weeping; 
Where the green boughs are waving, 
O! there let me dwell, 
Tn the vine-covered cottage, 
Just down in the dell. 





Far from life’s busy scenes. its cares and repining, 
Where deep in the heavens the pale stars are shining, 
And Nature a garland of beauty is twining, 
Where the green boughs are waving, 
O! there let me dwell, 
In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 


1 care not for riches, for, often they grieve us; 
Nor fortune’s gay smiles, for, alas! they deceive us; 
For ravk and for station, for soon they may leave us; 

But where green bows are waving ‘ 

O! there let me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 
CLARA ELIZABETH. 








This, however, is modified, in a great | swelling sob back to silence. That night the sp: 
degree, by the winds that blow from the Appe-|its of the storm-wrapped region rode, and their 


Peter's at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, is con: ‘vine. 


Original. 
TO MATTIE B. H-——. 


SITUS even, the rays of the sun are declining, 
And tinting the clouds with a halo of light; 
While each feathered songster has long since departed, 
‘And husbed his gay tune for the coming of night. 


Now pale, silver Luna has juet left the ocean, 
And is streaming her light afar on the sea; 

As in sadness I'm gaziny on all this around me, 
Tm silently thinking, beloved one, of thee. 


Now night spreads her wings o’er the dark rolling bil- 
OWS, 
And the cares of the world are just sinking to rest; 
While the soft sighing zephyrs come up from the val- 


lies, 
And scent the mild air with their balms from the 
west. 


And now I remember how oft I have lingered, 
Alone in the moonlight along this dark tide, 

While the sound of the waters ade music around me 
‘And you were the being that stood by my side. 


Now a change has come over the spell which then 
bound us, 
And I’m treading this surf-beaten shore all alone; 
While the soft-sighing zephyrs are mockiug my sorrow, 
And the waves have turned bitter and harsh in their 
tone. 


For Fate which had promised a future so happy, 
‘Has blasted each hope J bad nourished in,yain; 
‘And I know, while I uuger, to think of the future, 
‘That we'll wander on this beaten shore not again. 
Guo. W. Le Cato. 





WHO IS INTHE FAULT? 


HE was my first great joy—my little Belle. 
She sprung like a rose from the desert waste; 
she cane like a bright bird from a sunny shore, 
winged with light and love, and plumed for im- 
mortality. Night and noon, through sun and 
storm, she trilled her decp-toned notes to the 
graceful measure of the hours, and the echoes 
swept through the desolate chambers of my heart, 
until [ believed myself happy, and so forgot the 
awful seal upon her brow. 
But one day a shadow fell athwart the thresh- 
hold; strangers came and robed the tiny limbs and 
tied the little shoes for the last time, and then 
folded the pale hands above the breast silently, 
and that was all. No trace of the visitor was left, 
except a little still thing upon the table, the sickly, 
halt-smothered light and an over perfume of flow- 
ers. The man of God rose and said: “ Take coin- 
fort, for ‘He doeth all things well,’” and then I 
felt a great wave of rebellion rise up in my soul, 
and rolling on through the gloom, it broke upon 
the dark shore of my despair, and scattered its icy 
spray all about my track. 
“ Dust to dust,” aud they draped the little image 
with clay, but the thrilling solemnity of the hour 
froze the sad moan upon my lips, and awed the 








tears stole down through the darkness and lay as 
lightly above the little pulseless thing as if they 





Milan was founded by the Gauls, about four hun-} cume not between a mother and her only earthly 
Tt was the | tr 
chief’ place of the [nsubri, and in the time of Po-| sun shone out with growing splendor, all uncon- 
lybius was of considerable size. In the age of | scious of the havoc a day had made, and the 


ure. As I knelt in the snow the morning 





broken strain of the farewell swept through the 


3 of the Romans, and in it, even at that time, | still trees, while to my wretched heart there came 
the sciences flourished. Milan became the scat of'| no response to the ever-haunting words: “ He do- 


eth all things well.” 

A compromise with sorrow is not always the 
most availing measure of peace, yet [went abroad 
imo the world as others do, to forget. [ went pre- 
pared to look upon the possessions of the maternal 











en the Lombards out of Milan, the city recovered | potentate with a jealous eye, vastly stimulated by 
ere h The inhabi-| the bitter remembrance of my own dethronement, 
tants rebelled against the Emperor Frederick the | and now I stand overlooking the broad dominions 


where lie the homes which are to foster our he 
and our women, v 

as mine, aud as promising; mothers there 
hearts as proud and as_unreflecting, and fascina- 
lions there are to delude both as mine had been 






took an indignant and terrible revenge for the in- | deluded. 


First from the mother’s lips come the innocent 


inhabitants, with their hands tied behind their | words of injunction, coupled with those of endear- 
backs, were obliged cach to take a pig with their | ment, but with the slight and seeming’ 





ly unimpor- 


tant excuse that “mamma wants ber darling to 





totally demol- | Jook prettier than her companions.” The sugges- 


tion is new, and not altogether unpleasing, and 


should be burned to the ground, likewise, that it] henceforth this object becomes the aim of her 
” 





darling. 

Next in order is developed the wonderful capa 
ity to select with facility between wealth or po: 
ion, and any other attribute, cither human or di- 
The discovery of this art, though not de- 
inonstrably upproved, is encouraged by a quict 
stile which gives new zest to the experiments of 
the little life adventurer. Then comes the childish 
longings for socicty, for display and admiration, 
and this desire, instead of being crushed at its 
birth by the pouderous weight of selt-denial which 
will serve, if employed, as a ballast for character 
for a life time, finds ample endorsement in the ap- 
propriation of that cogent and consoling unction 
of Madame De Chappelle’s : “ We live again in our 
children.” 

Oh, Vanity! how much of human joy shall yet 
be stranded upon thy treacherous shoals? And 
this vanity is strengthened by the common but ab- 
surdly erroneous imp jon, that virtue is best 
promoted by familiarity with vice. It is a deadly 
argument, and brings desolation on its breath. 
No woman—and the same rule will apply to the 
other sex—at least, until she be mature, and be 
assured she will mature without it—is made better 
by contact with the world. “The chaste spirit 
seeks a diviner air,” and ber womanly instincts, 
untutored in the wiles of the world, is worth the 
whole “crown that circles the brow of worldly 
wisdom.” 

It is from this point, when the mother sees her 
child in the arms of proflagacy, or worse, toying 
with a half-fledged specimen of his kind who does 
little less than to dangle at her finger’s onds, it is 
when she sees her thus whirled madly in the mid- 
night dance, her car drinking in the melodious 
tones of adulation, intoxicated by the bewildering 
rhapsody to which her trustful heart gives sweet 
cadence, it is from here that the deluded parent 
begins to look back with an intuitive shudder. 
She lifts the veil and gazes down the dim avenue 
through which she has led her child—but it is too 
late; there is an infatuation which, once yielded 



























the pages which shall be read but by the light 
which duwns upon the morning of the Forevermore, 
and then who shall shrink before the Mighty Eye 
The world frowns upon the child and pities the pa- 
rent, but who is in the fault? 

Some day I may visit the grave of my child, and 
when I kneel above it, let me remember what my 
weakhess may have brought upon her future, and 
then I may feel that “ He doeth all things well.” 





CHINESE MUSIC, 


Ww: never but once listened to a Chinese song, 
and then we resolved never to submit to the 
infliction again. Suill we read with much interest 
the following notes on Chinese music by a writer 
in the Knickerbocker: 
The music of the Chinese consist of only five 
notes idstead of seven, and their musicis not writ- 
ten on five lines like ours, but in perpendicular col- 
umus like the characters in their books. The ele- 
vation or depression of tones is indicated by dis- 
tinctive names. They have no semi-tones, and 
hence arises a tedious monotony of sound. ‘here 
is said to be a resemblance between the Chinese 
melodies and the ancient Scottish airs. If this be 
so, Scottish music in the days of Ossian must have 
been much ruder than it has ever yet been repre- 
sented, for of all unearthly sounds Chinese sing- 
ing is the most uncarthly. There is uo noise like 
it, Those who have attended a genuine Chincse 
theatrical performance have a specimen of 
how the men acquit themselves in song; but Chi- 
nese music can only be heard to perfection by 
strolling through the narrow streets of a Chinese 
town. Men, women and children all strain their 
voices to the utmost pitch, and give out a sort of 
double-fortified squeaking falsetto. The singers 
are usually accompanied by the viola, and some- 
times by the pig-skin drum likewise. One’s tym- 
panum throbs and thrums as though o dozen fair- 
ics were beating upon it. Yet the Chinese have 
their Jenny Linds, Grisis and Sontags; their La- 
blanches aud Tamburinis. They have their “in- 
fant phenomena,” too, who, if they keep their lun, 
whole until arriving ut mature age, certainly dee 
serve the name, You are frequently called upon 
to admire what in another place you would sup- 
pose to be an imitation of the piteous complaint of 
a pig jammed under a gate; being all the time in 
a state of nervous excitement lest tho warbler 
should break a blood vessel in your presence. 


Unlike our private singers at home, the Chinese 
need no pressing to “favor” a company with a 
song. Qn the contrary, the performances are gen- 
erally voluntary, and the performers never give the 
excuse of a cough or cold. In trath, a slight cold 
is rather an improvement upon their style. Tho 
willingness with which they entertain you in this 
respect is only equalled by the evident vanity of 
the singers, or the exulting pride of the bystanders 
of celestial origin. “That booty?” she will ask; 
and others, “How you likee dat?” “What you 
tinkee dat?” “ Merican side can sing so hooty ?” 
To all of which it must be your invariable rule 
to give the expected answers, or you will immedi- 
ately find yourself involved in a discussion in their 
horrible lingo, called pigeon-English, of which you 
are sure to have the worst, for the odds are too 
strong against you. 

So Tong as a Chinese songstress can keep herself 
surrounded by listeners she will sing, and I be- 
lieve really that singing in a Chinese town, like 
the reveille and tottoo of Great Britain around the 
world, never ceases, Their favorite hour is just at 
the close of twilight. When all else is still, and si- 
lence would reign with darkness, howls and 
squeals begin to float upon the air; at first low and 
indistinct, but soon loud, confused and piercing. 
Almost every other door-step_is thronged with 
noisy musicians (your pardon, Euterpe!) and their 
cager and admiring listeners.” From windows and 
casements come the tones of more delicate and re- 
tived singers, beatifying a select party within, Ev- 
ery group has at least one “ infant phenomenon,” 
the gentle cadence of whose voice is occasionally 
heard, followed by Jamations of astonishment 
and delight, repeated perhaps for the hundredth 
time. Be the theme of any song plaintive or gay, 
the tune seems to be much the sume, and at times 
a hideous chorus will startle you into the belief 
that fiends are let loose upon earth. 



































Original. 

AN EVENING PRAYER. 
OS® prayers and prnise are thine, i 

For thon art mercl{ul. and just, and kind; 
We lay them at thy shrine, 
O! Lord, accept onr offerings, andbind 
Our weary, shrinking hearts to thee, 
Cleanse us from all our sius and muke us free. 





We fain would put away ' 
‘The cares whick compass us on every side; 

Thou knowest when shadows stray 5 

‘Across our path, oh! God, be thou our guide; 

Then sately we shall pass through mist aud gloom, 

And reach'that Jaud at last where flow’rs forever bloom. 





As onward still we glide 

Over lite’s stormy dark {empestuous sea, 

Increase our faith and strength to meet its tide; 

Teach us to look beyond its waves to thee; 

Teach us to keep that promised Jand in sight 

Where we shall find no pain, no care, no blight. 
TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


seeeeees AN INTERESTING Mertine.—Among 
the rescued from the slave bark Wildfire at Key 
West, are a middle aged woman and three chil 
dren. She seemed quict and swhdued in manner, 
and excited no special attention, other than that 
she had a part of her family with her. [er great 
hope was to meet the others from whom fate had 
separated her. On the Janding of the William’s 
cargo, she, with others of the first arrival, peeped 
through the fence which separated the new comers 
from the old. Quick maternal instinct discovered 
one, two, three and four among the crowd whom 
she claimed as her daughters, “She gave vent to 
her joy in the loud language of song, and the chil- 
dren hearing the familiar air of home, caught 
sight of the singer, in whom they found their lost 
mother, The meeting was one of tumultuous joy; 
shouts rose from three hundred voices for tho 
gladness of a simple mother, and with her four 

















daughters entwined in each others arms, the moth- 


to, knows no law of reason or self-control, and the | er i 
0 r § A er took them with her, to meet the long separated 
recording angel registers another fall and closes j of whose fate each party was in ‘utter ignorance, 




























































































Original. 
THE DIAMOND RAIN, 


ELCOME! welcome! diamond rain! 
Listen to its pearly hand 
Lightly tapping ’gains¢ the pane 
ifs does the grateful laud. 


Out of heaven’s open doors, 
Glancing on the mountain tops, 

Dashing, plashing, down it pours 
‘To the earth in diamond drops. 


Diamonds glitter on the eves, 


Diamonds glitter on the flowers, bump of adhesiveness qui 


Diamonds glitter on the Jeaves, 
Diamonds glitter on the towers. 


Diamonds sparkle on the lea, 
Diamonds sparkle in the alr, 

Diamonds sparkle on the sea, 
Diamonds aparkle everywhere. 


Beautiful these diamonds are. 
Soyously we watch their fall; 

Rich and poor alike may share, 
God bestows them free on all. 


‘Welcome! welcome’ diamond rain— 
Listen to its pearly hand 


htly tapping ’gainst the pane 
sag it dews the grateful land. 


Baxter L. Cantton. 


Hucetions s Gole-Talk, 


sseeeees A country Justice of the Peace, when 
upwards of seventy years of age, married a girl 
about nineteen, and being well aware that he was 
likely to be rallied on the subject, he resolved to 
be prepared. Accordingly, when any of his inti- 
mate friends called upon him, after the first salu- 
tations were passed, he was sure to begin the con- 
versation, by saying, he believed he could tell them 
news. 


“Why,” says he, “Ihave married my tailor’s 
daughter.” 


If he was asked why he did so? the old gentle- 
waan replied, — 
“Why, the father suited me so well for forty 


years past, that I thought the daughter might suit 
me for forly year's to come.” 








++++++ In attempting to carve a fowl, one day, 
a gentleman found considerable difficulty in sep- 
arating its joints, and exclaimed against the man 
who had sold him an old hen for a young chicken. 

“By dear,” said the enraged man’s wife, “ don’t 
talk so much about the aged and respectable Mr. 
B.; he planted the first hill of corn that was planted 
in our town.” 

“Tknow that,” said the husband, “and I be- 
lieve this hen scratched it up.” 


ssese++s At Dieppe, in France, a famous bath- 
ing-place, there is a police established, whose duty 
it is to rescue persons from danger. The follow- 
ing notice was recently issued to them :— 

“The bathing police is requested, when a lady 
is in danger of drowning, to seize her by the dress 
and not by the hair, which oftentimes remains in 
their grasp. Newfoundland dogs will also gevern 
themselves accordingly!” 

trreeees A WESTERN STEAMBOAT.—Tho usual 
amount of gambling and other expedients for get 
ting rid of time were resorted to, and one evening 
some of the passengers asked the captain if he 
lad any objections to their holding a prayer-mect- 
ing in the cabin. 

“ None at all, gentlemen,” was his bland reply; 
“ amuse yourselves in any way you like; only re- 
member it is the rule of the boat that all games 
TDust cease at ten o’clock.” 

srsseees “T hope you have a good husband, 
madame?” said a reverened gentleman, to a lady 
arraycd in the depth of fashion. 

“ Yes, sir, replied she, “and a good man, too, I 
think.” 

“I don’t know what to say about his goodness,” 
added the minister, “for the Bible teaches me 
that a husband shou!d clothe his wife, and le lets 
you go half nuked.” 

teevseee At country inns it is not uncommon 
for poor travellers to call and ask for bread and 
cheese. Two of this stamp, fatigued with their 
journey, and longing for something to eat, stepped. 
into a Travellers’ Rest, at a small village in Scot- 
Jand; and, after doing justice to what was set be- 
fore them, asked what was to pay. ‘The waiter, a 
canny, knowing, cautious Scotch lass, gave a sly 
look ut the fragments on the table, and then ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Am no share, sir, till you weigh the cheese!” 

seeeeees An Indian became very much intoxi- 
cated in St. Paul, Minnesota, not long since; and 
on being annoyed by a parcel of young men, he 
kicked two of them repeatedly. “This led to a 

great deal of ill-feeling, and there would have 
been blood shed had not a bystander called out,— 

ns What else could you expect of a Kuercapou [n- 
dian?” 

This raised a general laugh, during which all{ 
traces of ill-humor vanished. 





++eeeees An Irishman was on board a vessel, 
which, having been overtaken by o storm, the 
captain cried out,— 

“All hands to the pumps! to the bottom we’ll 
go, every soul!” 

“No, no,” said Paddy, “ you shall not cheat me. | 
Ihave paid my passage to Ameriky, and I'll be 
taken, too.” 

sreseees Lola Montez ironically remarks to} 
young gentlemen :— 7 

“ You ought to know that there are four things 
which always more or less interests a lady—a par- 
rot, a peacock, a moukey and o man; and the; 


cises its sway oven over childhood. 
the little Prince Imperial of France 
down while running about in the garden, began to 


E 
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The prestige of military honor exer 
Tvis said that 
having fallen 


“What, Monsei heur, are you crying?” said 
is tutor.” e ‘ % ae : 


“Yes, but don’t tell «my regment,” replied tho 


baby officer, 


weececns A phrenologist has been examining 
Queen Victoria’s head; says that he finds the 

ite sadly deticient, if it 
existed there at all. In Justice, however, to this 
Gentleman, we must state that ‘the Queen’s head 
under examination was a postage stamp. 


srssese The young ladies of one of the villages 
of Jefferson county, Ohio, have adopted a novel 
aiethod of raising funds for charitable purposes. 
At a festival, a bevy of the prettiest girls in the 
room formed a line, and for a price paid down, 


Permitted the gentlemen to take arunning kiss of 
the lot. 


s+eeres+ The foreman of a grand jury in Mis- 
souri, aftor administering an oath to a beautiful 
Woman, instead of handing the Bible, presented 
his fuce and said: “now kiss the book, madam!” 
He didn’t discover his mistake until’ the whole 
jury burst into a roar of laughter. 


. Not long since, a premium was offered 
by an agricultural society for the best mode of 
irrigation; and the latter word, by mistake of the 
printer, having been changed to “irrigation,” a 
farmer sent his wife to gain the prize. 





+ Which causes a girl the most pleasure 
= to hear herself praised, or another run down? 
Hard to decide. “A bachelor friend hazards the 
notion that “both cases are about equal,” but al- 
lows that “much may be said on both sides.” 





+ Awife, whose husband recently started 
to visit the city of Washington, is represented to 
have said,— 

“ Now, my dear, don’t mix with the public offi- 


cers in Washington—especiaily with theix wives? 
You know about Sickles.” 


stsrses “ Main’t I see you home from meeting, 
Peggy?” 

“No you shan’t do no such thing. I am other 
wise engaged.” 

“T swanny, I guess you’ve missed it this time; 
for I’ve got my pocket full of gingerbread.” 

“You may take my arm, Bill; Ponly said so.” 


+++se+++ A contemporary paper says: “If you 


plenty of fresh air.” This is all well enough; bur, 
now-a-days, childen put on so many airs of their 
own that it is almost impossible to give them a 
fresh one every day. 


trrseees A fow years since a tract of land be- 
longing to North Carolina was ceded to South 
Carolina. A young lady very wisely observed,— 

“Tam sorry father’s plantation is in the tract; 
for everybody says North Carolina is more healthy 
than South Carolina.” 


from the funeral of his wite, when a friend asked 
how he was. 

“Well,” ho said pathetically, “I think I feel the 
better of that little walk.” 
+ In what two cases are precisely the 
same means used for directly opposite purposes? 
Why, bars, to be sure. They ure put on bank 
windows to keep thieves out, and on jail windows 
to keep them in. 








rules of action in case of one’s clothes catching 
fire, and concludes by recommending any lady 
who should unfortunately find herself enveloped 
iu the flame of her burning garments, to “ keep as 
cool as possible.” 

eteeee + “My son,” said an affectionate mother 
to her son, (who resided at a distance, and ex- 
pected, in a short time, to be married) “ you are 
getting very thin.” 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, “I am; when I come 
next time [ think you may seo my rib.” 





sesseees “Ma, is Mr. R. respectable?” 

i Certainly, my child; why do youask that ques- 
tion?” 

“ Because he wears such poor clothes.” 

“You should not judge persons by their clothes; 
none but silly people do that.” 

“ Then everybody’s silly, aint they, ma?” 





tresses “Well, wife, I don’t see, for my part, 
how they send letters on them ere wires without 
tearing them all to bits.” 
“La, mc, they don’t send the paper; they just 
send the writing in a fluid state.” 
srrtsse+ A Jew was observed noticing very in- 
tently a prodigous Lam. 
~ What are you saying to that ham, master Ja- 
cob? 

“ Twas saying to it, ‘thou almost persuadest mo 
to be a Christian..’” 
+++se+++ “Do you believe Mrs. Smith paints?” 
“They say she does, but [ can hardly credit it.” 
“Well, she has certainly a great deal of color 
for one of her size.” 





: To make a lad. 
put on a diamond ring. 
her eyes, show her a 
stick out all over, give h 


stick out her finger, 

To make her stick out 
ilk dress. To muke her 
crinoline, 








One day last fall » farmer in Mlinois 
adied three ac of wheat, and that night his 








nearer you can come in uniting these about equal-' wife, not to be outdone by him, cradled three 


Jy in your character, the more will you be loved. 


A certain divine gavo out a psalm to! 


babies. 





“My lad,” said a lady to a boy, carrying an 


his choristers, who attempted to set it to a new | empty mail bag, “ are youa mail boy?” 


tune; but, having made a blunder, the clergyman, 
when he came to that part of the litany, “ Lord 
have mercy on us merable sinners,” in his turn 
made another blander, and read it as follows:— | 
“ Lord have mercy on our miserable singers.” 


“You don’t think I’se a female buy, doz you?” 





sreeeess Franklin says: “A poor man must 
work to find meat fur his stomach, u rich one to 





find stomach for meat.” 


seeeeees An afflicted husband was returning 


++++-+++ The Bulletin lays down a number of | This was on a “ bull 





++ A pretty woman is like a great truth 
and has no more right to bundle herself under a 
green veil, or any abomination, than the sun has 
to put on green spectacles. 


ss+es+++ There is a deed on file in Cambridge, 
Mass., which describes a piece of land as bounded 
by “stamps and stones, where Daniel Harrington 
licked William Smith.” 


seseeees Why can you never expect a fishmon- 
ger to be liberal or generous? Because his busi- 
ness makes him selfih (scl fish.) 





THE GIRLS. 
Somebody has written the following about the girls, and 


sot .t afloat :— 
OD bless the girls, 
Whose golden curls 
Blend with our evouing dreams; 
‘They haunt our lives 
Like spirit wives, 
Or—as naiads haunt the streams. 


They soothe our pains, 
‘Chey till our brains 

With dreame ot summer hours; 
God bless the girls, 
God bless their curls, 

God bless our human flowers. 


God bless the wives, 

‘They 4ill our hives 
With little bees aud honey ; 

‘They ease life's shocks, 

They mend our socks, 
But—dou’t they speud the money? 


When we are sick, 
‘They Leal us quick— 
‘That is, if they love us; 
If hot, we die, 
And yet they ery, 
And place tombstoues above us. 


Of roguish girls, 
With sunny curis, 

We muy in taucy dream; 
But wives—true wives— 
‘Throughout our lives, 

Are everything they seem. 





NO DRUNKARDS IN SPAIN. 


AMES O. PUTNAM, an eminent citizen of Buf- 
falo, Yew York, writes from Spain to the Bul- 
tulo Advertiser an interesting letter in regard 10 
the drinking habits of the people. His observa- 
tious go to confirm the statement often made, that 
the people of wine growing countries, who use 
their wine as an ordinary drink at their tables, 
seldom fall into the habits of intemperance. There 
is matter of serious thought in such facts as these, 
A few cents everywhere buys a bottle of wine; 








would keep your children in health, give them | its use is universal; there is never a meal without 


it. What is the effect of this abundance and this 
universal uso upon the habits of the people? I 
can only answer that [ have sought the most in- 
telligent sources of information, and have but oue 
reply, aud that has been confirmed by my own ob- 
servation, which has not been uuinquisitive, that 
drunkenness is not a vice of the country, that ox- 
¢ drinking of intoxicating liquors is not its 
3 that while there aye exceptional cases, as a 
uation it is one of sobriety. It is not that there is 
no drunkenness; but it is rare, not habitual, even 
in individuals, and is not felt as a public evil. 
Nor is it truo that wines drank in great excess 
will not intoxicate. You will think my curiosity 
a little impertinent, but I have visited hospitals, 
both in Portugal and Spain, and inquired of their 
physicians if they ever had cases of delirium tre- 
mucns—that scourge which, in our country, opens 
the gateway of death to so many gifted and noble 
natures—it was a disease unkuown to the country. 
Private practitioners told me the sume thing. 
During the three months I have spent in Spain 
Thave scen but a single instance of’ intoxication. 
fight ” day at Grenada, An- 
other thing [ have observed—there is no constant 
dram-drinking. The hotels in this country have 
ho bars or saloons. The loungers—and the coun- 
try swarms with them—visit the cafes and club- 
houses. The hotels are as quiet as a private dwell- 
ing. But if’ you visit those evening resorts of the 
people, to see their life, you night find them all 
drinking, but most of them would be drinking 
nothing stronger than coffee or lemonade without 
spirits of any sort. 
ee ae 
Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
I am composed of fifty-three letters. 

My 27, 15, 6, 19, 5, 23 is one of the largest islands 
on the globe. 
‘ 3, 12, 28, 31 is a Cape in Oceanica. 
“ 21, 23, 16, 25, 18 is an island in Oceanica, 
“ 16, 7, 21, 26, 13 is a river in Africa, 
_ ‘29, 15, 24, 23, 8, 8, 15 is a state and city in Af- 
rica. 
“ 31, 15, 29, 17, 9 is a town in Asia. 
“ 27, 22, 2, 19, 5 is one of the finest cities in 
Europe. 
“ 18, 31, 32, 26, 19, 28 is one of the most famous 
cities of antiquity in Kurope, 
“ 29, 5, 20, 30, 16, 12 is a city in Asia called the 
“City of the Prophets.” 
“ 10, 24, 30, 10, 8, 5, 14 is on island in Africa, 
“17, 41, 36, 25, 51, 34 is a city in Asia. 
Inia 46, 7, 11, 45, 38, 30 is w state and city in 


ica. 
ee 42, 12, 58, 9, 35, 49, 2, 31 is a city in Ken- 














icky. 

“ d, 45, 52 is a river in Europe. 

“ 39, 33, 24, 19, 37 is a city in Africa, 
“ 2, 5, 48, 50, 12 is a city in Ai 
“ 40, 10, 38, 38, 12, 19, 47 is a country in Europe. 
< 50, 18, 10, 5, 44, 37, 41, 24 is a cape and river 
in North America. 

ly whole is the names and placo of residence of 
two readers of the Waverley Magazine. 

Auswer next week. 








Enigma No. 2. 
Iam composed of thirty-five letters. 
My 29, 15, 11, 7 is the name of a coin, 
“17, 6, 20, 8, 22 is an occupation. 
14, 2, 27 is a kind of liquor. 
“ 22, 18, 32, 12, 23, 25 is a vegetable, 
1, 10, 35 is a month, 
16, 12, 19, 21 is u number, 














“ 9, 34, 32, 12, 31, 13, 10 is one of the United 
States. 3 wae 

“ 20, 6, 11, 5, 18, 5, 3, 28 is a town in Minois. 
“ 3, 29, 25, 15, 34, 21, 24, 7, 10, 32, 33is a city in 
Now York State. . 

“ 24,9, 12, 17, 17, 6, 22, 32 is the name of a 
prominent railroad man. 

“ 4, 26, 2, 19, 8 is much used by fishermen. 

“ 29, 10, 30 is a domestic animal. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a@ young lady patron of the Waverley. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No, 8. 
Iam composed of thirty-one letters. 
My 14, 27, 25, 26, 13, 19, 2, 18, 31 is one of the 
United States. 
“ 26, 11, 14, 24 is one of the months of the year. 
“ 6, 13, 17, 21, 18 is a power used by the govern- 
or of some of the states. 
“ 25, 1, 8, 12, 30, 9 is dreaded by those in want. 
“ 6, 24, 14, 11, 2 is one of the pianets. 
“ 20, 3, 28, 16, 9 is a lady’s name. 
“ 15, 30, 7, 5, 9 is a species of fruit. 
“ 4,11, 29, 17, 1, 14 is a town in Texas. 
“ 26, 10, ¥, 22, 5, 9, 30, 24, 8, 18, 23 is a colebra- 
ted pugilist. 
“13, 28, 1, 24 is a lake in the United States. 
15, 30, 12, 18, 28 is a gentieman’s name. 
My whole is the name and place of residence 
of an admirer of the Waverley. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 4, 
Iam composed of twenty letters. 

My 10, 6, 1, 2, 20 is a monkey. 4 

“3,0, 7, 12, 14, 10, 10 is a yory useful article. 

“ 3,2, 4, 2,7 is something every person should 
have, 

“7, 11, 10, 14 is the name of a plant. 
“ 16, 17, 9, 20, 14, 6is a piece of money. 
« 18, 17, 21 is one of the heavenly bodies. 
* 16, 17, 20 is an article very dangerous to han- 
dle. 

“ 14, 16, 16 is an article much used, t ,. 

“ 18, 17, 16, 6, 8 is an indispensable article in 
every family. c 

12, 10, 9, 18, 14 should be kept down. 

My whole is the name of a reader of the Wa- 
verley Magazine. 

Auswer next week. 


Tt Oe 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Frederick J. Haw- 
kins, City of New York.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “Value a good con- 
science more than praise.” Ps 

Answer to Enigma No. 3, “ Edward Philips, 
Kingston, N. Y.” 5 

Answer to Enigma No. 4. “ George Washington 
Lovejoy, Bridgeport, Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 5, “ Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis.” 
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stantial cover, with a aimple contrivance for sewing them to 
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rubber pring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
convenlent form. It will last forseveral years. Tho price of 
this kind is76 cents. It can be had of any perlodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Co., 
of New York, or at this oftice. $1.00 if sent by mail. 








































































































Original. 
THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


LOVE the bright, the sunny 80 
Tficiand of huppy sights; a 
Wo spot on earth so well enriches 

‘With heaven’s conferred delights. 


ath, 


‘is here the dark-eyed beauties dwell, 
is are {ull of love, 
Foe a ee ye ag teal 
‘There's none wore constant prove. 


The south ean boast her noble sons, 


'$o gallant and so truci i 
Heroes and statesmen she has raised, 


‘The best our country knew. 





Here lies the bones of one who did 
For his loved country toil— 

The sage of Ashiand calmly sleeps 
Beuenth a southern soil. 


George Washington, our country’s pride, 
His like we'll see no more; 

Our nation’s father now doth rest 
On old Virgiuin’s shore. 


History's page oft doth gleam, 
The poct oit doth rhyme 

Of noble deeds, of gallant men 
Born in a southern clime. 


Here happy sous are always found 
Whose hearts with union glow, 

‘And who stand ready to defend 
‘Their homes from every foe. 


Here unity and Jove prevail, 
Here Friendship doth abound, 
In this our own, our favored land, 

Ts peace and plenty found. 





May skill forsake my own right hand, 
‘My tongue cleave to my mouth, 
If [forget my own loved home, 
The bright; the happy south. 
FOX#ALL. 





Gleanings fron the Press. 


seoeeee THE WiFE OF A BepouIN CHIEF.— 
The following account of an English lady of rank 
and fortune is related by the Syrian correspond- 
ent (Hadji) of the Boston Traveller. The lady 
out-Stanhopes the once famous ly Hester:— 

“ At the hotel of Mr. Rarey I found a most sin- 
gular specimen of the English woman, who secms 
to emulate the character of the famous and once 

owerful Lady Hester Stanhope—known as Ludy 

izby; who excites the mirth and ridicule of the 
natives, but as the wife of Sheikh Miguil—the Be- 
douin chief of Damascus—she wields » powerful 
influence among the Bedouins of the desert. Pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune, Lady Ellenborough, 
once the favorite of the Court of St. James, after 
her fall and divorce, the wife of a Russian noble- 
man, and then of a Greck prince, sho established 
herself in Damascus « few years ago. Here she 
prevailed upon a Bedouin chief to put a his 
wives and live with her. They spend their winters 
in town and their summers in the desert, whero 
she visits the old wives of the Sheikh, taking with 
her many beautiful presents to appease their wrath 
and jealousy. She has frequently been secn in the 
desert, habited in the one loose robe of the chil- 
dren of the sandy waste, barefooted and barehead- 
ed. In Damascus she wears the long, white shect, 
which covers her figure, but lives in good English 
style, still retaining the luxuries of civilized life, 
and a French maid. Her constant attendance up- 
on Protestant worship, wlicn in town, gives trav- 
ellers frequent opportunities of seeing her; and 
beipg a majestic woman in appearance, and still 
retaining traces of a wondrous beauty, she always 
excites attention and inquiry. I hear that she has 
lately had her marriage with the Sheikh legalized 
by the Cadi of Damascus, and recorded in the 
British consulate. 

“Her lord and master—for, in this country, a 
husband is most emphatically a ‘lord of creation’ 
—possesses nothing, cither in face or figure, to at- 
tract a woman of cultivated taste. Small in stat- 
ure, darker than a mulatto, with small, piercing, 
black eyes, and walking with the swaggering gait 
of the Bedouin, he disappoints every one who sees 
him; for one would naturally expect to see some- 
thing in the appearance of the man which would 
account for this singular freak of an English lady 
of rank and fortune in choosing for herself a hus- 
band from among the rude sons of the desert. 
But such expectations are far from being met at 
sight of this most inferior specimen of the Bedouin 
race. This interesting couple are now en route for 
Europe, where Lady Digby hopes to educate and 
civilize her tawny spous 























seseeses Drama IN Rear Lire.— We observe 
by our foreign files that a suit has been commenc- 
ed ina French court, the incidents developed in 
which will set the brains of dramatists in a whirl. 
Who will say that truth is not stranger than fic- 
tion? It seems that nearly thirty years ago a 
widow lady of a noble and powerful Huguenot fam- 
ily, residing in the south of France, placed her 
child with 2 gardeners’ wife, who was to act as its 
foster-mother and nurse. One day, as the young 
heir was sporting before the door, and the garden- 
er’s child was lying on a bed in the cottage, the 
nurse heard the wheels of a carriage, and imme- 
diately suspected that the mother of her young 
charge was coming to see her son. In her flurry 
she snatched up the heir, but slipping, let him fall 
upon a heap of stones, breaking his right arm and 
collar-bone. In her terror she rushed to her hus- 
band, who advised her to stow away the scream- 
ing child under the bed-clothes, and taking his 
garments he placed them on his own child, and 
boldly stood at the door to wait the lady’s coming. 
Contrary to the usual casual glance given by her 
on her previous visits, the Indy mother was so 
struck at the change in her darling, to the lean, 
brown, hungry-looking babe which she held in the 
place of her own plump baby, that, vexed and ex- 
asperated beyond measure, she seized the child in 
her arms, and bade the postilion drive away. The 
gardener and his wife were terribly frizhtened, 
Dut decided to go the next day to the chateau and 
make an explanation. To their further consterna- 
tion they found the next morning +#at the lady 
was gono, and had taken awny the child. 

Years sped on, and the family did not return, 
while the ignorant cottagers, influenced by terror, 
never dared to stir in the matter, uutil the garden- 
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¥s wife, on her death-bed recently, made a full 
artes In the meantime the cottager’s child 
has passed his life as a member of one of the no- 
blest families in France, has been attached to an 
embassy, and now holds a desirable official posi- 
tion, while the real heir has spent his youth in 
discipline and privation as a soldier in Algeria. 
The latter now brings suit to recover his property 
and title. M. Borryer, probably the most famous 
lawyer in France, has been engaged for the de- 
fence. 


sesesees AKNAVE AND A Foot.—Two or threo 
weeks ago a man applicd ata boarding-house for 
lodgings, stating that he was a planter from the 
South. He had noticed a young lady at the win- 
dow, and that it was not long before he made her 
acquiintance with the fact, and though possessed 
of great wealth, he was without 8 partuer and 
that, in reality, it was the glimpse he caught of 
her person which induced ‘him to take lodgings 
there. He said a slight acquaintance had contirm- 
ed his favorable prepossessions, and although he 
was somewhat advanced, yet, if’ she would consent 
to be his bride, he would do what he could to com- 
pensate her for that, by settling upon her the sum 
of five thousand dollars at once, and making her 
as happy as his own efforts and his fortune would 
enable him to do. 
The young lady, though under another obliga- 
tion, deemed this an opportunity too good to be 
lost. ‘ho courtship commenced on Friday, and 
the wedding took place on Tuesday, The br 
groom was ‘but indifferently attired, as he had with 
him only a few articles of clothing in his band-box, 
and the tailor disappointed him upon his hasty 
order for a wedding suit. That, however, was a 
matter of small importance with a gentleman 
whose character rested on so much more stable 
foundations. The new clothes and everything else 
would be ready for the wedding-visit, (she being 
at home,) which was fixed for a few evenings 
ahead. 
Before that time arrived, however, he told his 
blooming wife, one morning, that he had astrange 
dreain during the night, which troubled him; and, 
said be— 
“Tam going out, and if [do not return you may 
think something has happened to me.” 
He did not come back, and on sending to his 
washer-woman it was found that a couple of 
shirts had been sent to him on board a steamboat. 
The steamboat, however, was gonc—and the rich 
lanter had gone, too, band-box and all. As he 
left his bill unpaid, and his young wife a little in 
the lurch, it is presumed that something has hap- 
pened to him, 






























. + Burmese Wrestiens.— The author 
of “ Four Years in Burmah” gives an amusing ac- 
count of the exploits of a Burmese wrestler, who 
appears to have been a most formidable champion 
and antagonist. 

“ Ko-Phoo and the negro entered the arena first, 
and commenced operations. The preliminary ma- 
nocuvres between the opponents were exceedingly 
amusing. It appeared to me that Sambo did not 
exactly comprehend the kind of warfare in which 
he was to engage, for he commenced sparring out 
after the most approved fashion, as if he were ¢ex- 
pected to take part in a pugilistic encounter. The 
Burman kept about him ata Itttle distance, dody- 
ing round with a peculiar kind of hop, with his 
body slightly bent toward his antagonist, and 
thrusting out his hand and drawing it back again, 
with a motion as if he wanted to touch the other’s 
flesh, but durst not for fear of getting burnt. 
Sometimes he would with amazing quickness thrust 
his face pretty closely within the other’s reach, 
when the negro would make a hit straight out, 
but would be sure to miss his object, amid screams 
of laughter from the spectators. Amusing as this 
sort of fun was, we were beginning to think it mo- 
notonous, when the Burman made a quick and sud- 
den motion, seized Sambo near the hip with one 
hand, and with » manoeuvre executed with such 
suddenness and dexterity as to be unobservable 
to any but the most attentive spectator, threw him. 
over his head, and brought him flat on his back 
upon the sawdust. 

“ This was evidently a different sort of thing from 
what Sombo had bargained for. He arose, before 
the plaudits announcing Ko-Phoo’s victory had 
ceased, and resolutely sparred out again. He made 
a blow at the champion, which that individual 
luckily contrived to avoid, or he would probably 
have been hurt and followed up the attack vigor- 
ously. Ko-Phoo, however, watched his opportunity 
and repeated the achievement, this time flinging 
Sambo with such force upon the ground that he 
was glad to retiro from the arena, leaving Ko-Phoo 
to his prizes of silk and muslin. 

“The artilleryman came next. He was a tall, 
muscular Irishman, and, apparently, a scicntific 
wrestler; but he, too, turned out no match for 
Ko-Phoo. He was, however, to do him justice, a 
far more formidable opponent to the Burman than 
was the negro, and Ko-Phoo seemed to appreciate 
the fact. He was uncqual to the Burman in skill, 
notwithstanding, and he also had to enduro the 
mortification of defeat.” 


+ Ay Inisit Sorprer.—A Historical Re- 
cord of the Fifty-Second Regiment (Oxford Light 
Infantry) gives the following characteristic anec- 
dote of an Irish private belonging to it: 

“Previous to the buttle of Fuentes d’Onor, an 
officer in the French service, an Ivishman, an aid- 
de-camp to Marshall Massena, came to the advanc- 
ed picket with a flag of truce and some letters for 
the General, and secing the 52 on their breastplates, 
asked Captain Love, who was then commanding 
the picket, if there was 2 man in the corps of the 
name of Tobin. The captain replied that he was 
in his company, and called Tobin out. The aid- 
de-camp recognized him as having been taken pris- 
oner, and gave him a dollar, observing that Mar- 
shal Massena had declared, with twenty thousand 
such ‘men, he would heat any army double that 
number. The aid-de-camp then related that Tobin 
had been brought before the Marshal ns a deserter, 
which from his manner he (the aid-de-camp) saw 
was not the case, but he had been taken prisoner; 
and as he wished to serve a countrymau, he affect- 
ed to treat him as a doserter, and offered to act ag 
an interpreter to the marshal. The soldier an- 
swered with clearness the questions put to him, 
until asked what was the strength of the Light Di- 
vision. Here the poor fellow was at fault, and not 


















wishing that his division should be poorly thought 
of, he repield in an off-hand Irish way, ‘ Tin thou- 
sand, 2 

“ Upon which the marshal, irritated, exclaimed, 
“Take him away—the lying rascal.’ 

“Tobin, secing that the marshal was angry, 
said, with a naivele of manner, ‘ What’s the matter 
with the gineral?” : . 

“T replicd, ‘Ho says you are telling lies; he 
knows the Light Division was very little above 
four thousand when it advanced, and it has been 
engaged above four times since then, it must have 
lost at least four or five hundred men.’ east 

“© Qch, thin, the giueral don’t believe me!’ said 
Tobin; ‘till hin thin to attack them the next time 
he meets them with tin thousand men, and if they 
don’t lick him, dou’t believe me.’ : 

“eWhen,’ said the aid-de-camp, ‘I explained 
this to the marshal, he offered to make Tobin a 
sergeant if he would take the service.” . 

Tobin asked a day to consider, and having 
made friends with the cook, filled his haversack, 
and touk leave of us in the night.” 





seseeees JAPANESE CoUNCIL OF STATE.—Mr. 
Oliphant’s Narrative or the Earl of Elgin’s mission 
to China and Japan, furnishes the admirable de- 
scriptions of the latter country and its inhabitants, 
which are especially interesting at this time. 
Hear what he says of the Council of State: Z 
“There is a body of men who possess great in- 
fluence in the state; these are the princes of the 
blood. Should the Tycoon and his council differ 
upon any weighty matter of state government, the 
question is referred for arbitration to a tribunal 
composed of three of these royal princes. Should 
they confirm the opinion of the council, the Tycoon, 
to whom is denied the privilege of hara-kiri, or 
the ‘happy despatch,’ has no alternative but to ab- 
dicate incontinently in favor of his nearest heir. 
Should, on the other hand, the umpires agree with 
their royal relative, which in all probability they 
do, unless public opinion is too strong against 
them, then the whole of the council are bound, 
without further ceremoay, at once to despatch 
themselves, in the happy manner peculiar to Ja- 
pan, to those Elysian fields, where they will prob- 
ably become distingushed as canonized kamis, and 
the patron saints of many a Japanese household, 
This noturious method of suicide, the only Japan- 
ese custom with which the western world has long 
been familiar, has of late yeiurs assumed a some- 
what modified form, and no longer cousists in that 
unpleasant process of abdomen ripping, which 
must have been almost as disayzreeable an opera- 
tion to witness as to perform. My fricnd Higono- 
kami presented me with a knife proper to be used 
under the old system—an exceedingly business-like 
weapon, about ten inches long, sharp as a razor, 
and made of steel of the highest temper. Now 
this knife is only used to make a slight incision, 
significant of the intention of the victim to put an 
end to himself. He has collected his wife and fam- 
ly tosee how ahero can die; his dearest friend, 
he who in our country would have been his best 
man at his wedding, stands over him with a drawn 
sword, and when he commences to make the afore- 
said incision, the sword descends, and the head 
rolls at the fect of his disconsolaie family.” 

















sseeeee+ Hints TO MoTHERS.—In your clothes 
avoid too much gaudiness; remember that o rea- 
sonable word or an obliging look will gain you more ; 
respect than all your fine trappings. This is not! 
said to restrain you from a decent compliance with 
the world, provided you take the wiser, and not 
the foolisher part of your sex for your pattern. } 
Fix it in your thoughts as an unchangeable max- | 
im, that nothing is truly fine but what is fit, and | 
just so much as is proper for your circumstances, | 
of their several kinds, is much finer than all you| 
can add to it. When once you break through | 
these bounds you launch into a wide sea of ex- 
travagance, Everything will become necessary | 
because you have x mind to it; and you have a 
mind to it, not because it is fit for you, but because 
somebody else has it. 
There is a certain dress suitable to every station, 
which to neglect would be sinking into meanness, 
and be a disrespect to those we live among; that, ' 
then, should be regarded, and that alone; for all! 
above should be made indifferent to us. Happi-! 
ness is in the mind, and to improve the mind 
is the way to reach it. Happiness does not 
consist in enlarging our_possessions, but in con- 
tracting our desires. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more dangerous in the education of children than 
shing in them a passion for dress, espec- 
ially the raising them above their abilities. 
It is a general observation that ordinary people 
dress their children finer than people of fashion; 
but parents are not aware how destructive this 
false pride, this vain mistaken fondness is to their 
children; and the first effect it has on them is to 
make them ashamed of their parents, those very 
people who thus mislead them. Cuan people who 
take these steps wonder their children are not 
good, wonder they are proud, vain and untoward, 
when they themselves have made them so? 














seeseess Cord WATER Barninc. — Dr. Tom- 
fool is exhibiting the dimensions of his mental 
calibre by furnishing the newspapers with the fact 
that he bathes in the river daily throughout the 
winter; usually runs two miles, plunges in, splurges 
about, and runs home. Rather think he hasn’t 
much “ practico” to attend to beyond that on his 
own person! He has sometimes to cut the ice, and 
takes his bath when tho themometer has been fif- 
teen degrees below zero. Suppose it was a thou- 
sand; the water itself is no colder than if it were 
thirty-two degrees above. He frequently stands 
in the snow while using flesh-hbrush and towels; 
and dries himself by a cold northeast wind, Well, 
what is the advantage of this particular fuss every 
day? Why, that he has good appetite, sleeps 
soundly, seldom takes cold, and never had disease 
of any kind. Rather an unfortunate confession! 
for a person scidom has but one disease in the 
body at a time; if he has gout, he has nothing 
else; if he bas sick-headache, he has nothing else; 
if cancer or consumption, nothing else. 

Again: there is n malady, « very serious one, 
whose existence all seo and know and admit, ex- 
cept the unfortunhto patient; and, although it is 
daily wearing him to the grave, he cannot be made. 
to acknowledge its presence, and dies, believing 
himself a sound man. It is a disease of the upper 








story. For fear the reader may not “ comprenez- 
yous,” we will explain. When a man is a fool, 
yon can’t make him believe it; he will not medi- 
cate his malady; hence, with all his experience, 
he gets to be a bigger fool every day to the very 
last. The tendency of the article is to make per- 
sons believe that such heroic bathing prevents 
coughs, colds and sickness in general, 

A Rive on THE EnG1np.—The corres- 
pondent of the “N.Y. Times,” on his way to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago, had a ride on 
the engine attached to the train, and describes his 
sensation as follow: 

‘Twenty-nine miles in thirty minutes! Describe 
it? Impossible. I have always noticed that engin- 
cers were quiet, dignified, sober people, and now [ 
understand it. I should regard a joking, trifling 
engincer as I would a jolly, whistling undertaker. 

Describe my ride on the Huron? Never! The 

whistle nearly blew my ears off; the rushing air 
wore out my eyes; the joggling of the engine as it 
leaped froin railto rail, all but broke the end of 
my back bone off, my hat, which was blown away 
in less than a minute after we started, was cauglit 
by the fireman in a miraculous manner; and every 
nerve in my body jumped, squirmed and wired, a3 
relentlessly the iron steed kept up to “ time.” 
Now the head of a luckless heu was neatly shaved 
away; then two Hibernian gentlemen, who were 
quictly smoking by the roadside, apparently 
frightened ‘out of their wits, and before they had 
recovered them, we had rushed frantically, fear- 
fully by a station, in such proximity to o freight- 
train that I held my breath and trembled lest the 
next second should be my last. I had no iden be- 
fore of the manner in which an engine “ jumps.” 
But [ have now. While we were going at this ter- 
ritic speed—while the mile-posts succeeded each 
other so swiftly that they seemed like fence-stakes, 
and while the various growths of wheat, oats, po- 
tatovs and corn, looked as if they were planted in 
a heap, the engine would jump, leap, skip, and 
roll, like a frightened horse, and in a “ drefful un- 
sartin” manner. After a little I became used to 
the unnatural rush with which we were going, and 
Thad more leisure to watch the engineer. Hewas 
calm as a May moruing. He pulled a rod and an 
unearthly scream was heard. He pushed another 
one, and the speed already like that of the arrow’s 
dart, became that of the lightning’s flash. AI 
was under his control, and I could not but admire 
the coolness, the firmness of purpose and quick- 
ness of execution which he unconsciously exhib- 
ited. No wonder that he is a quict, uncommuni- 
cative person; he deals with facts, with realities, 
between which and an unrevealed horror there is 
but a hand’s breadth, and coming at any moment, 
can only be warded off or remedied by his cau- 
tion or his skill. Iwas glad and yet sorry, when 
the twenty-nine miles were finished; glad becaase 
Iwas physically about used up, sorry because I 
was mentally fascinated and charmed by the noy- 
el sensations experienced during the ride. 


seeseees AN InDIAN Lapy.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Aborigines Protection Society was held 
in London on Wednesday, May 23, Mr. S. Gurley, 
M.P., in the chair. The proceedings had refer- 
ence principally to the unjust treatment of the 
Kaffirs at the Cape, and the condition of the In- 
dians in Canada, and the Hudson’s Bay territories. 
Mr. Robert Alston introduced an Indian lady to 
the meeting. He said the Canadian Indians were 
reputed minors in law, and therefore had no indi- 
vidual rights in the land; that they held it only 
under the different tribes, and that if the chief- 
tains could be gained over, the individual Indians 
had no personal redress. They were not permitted 
even to purchase land, except under the regula- 
tions—that the individual so holding land should 
profess the Christian faith, and should have at- 
tained to a certain amount of literary instruction. 
The Indians had remonstrated in vain, and at 
length their representatives resolved to depute one 
of their number as an Embassador to Queen Vic- 
toria for the purpose of obtaining redress for their 
wrongs. The person chosen was the nicco and 
adopted daughter of Peter Jones, a native chicf- 
tain of the Chippewa tribe. Since her conversion 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of the 
Wesleyans, she had assumed the name of Cathe- 
rine Brown, and had married an Englishman of the 
name of Sutton. ‘ 
Nah-nu-Vohive-Gun, the Indian lady in ques- 
tion, then came forward and_ addressed the mect- 
ing in very good English. This she did in a very 
touching and plaintive manner. In tones low and 
tremulous, but remarkubly clear and audible, sho 
stated bricfly the wrongs uuder which the “ poor 
Indian ” suffered at the hands of the “ Indian de- 
partment.” When the white people first went 
over they spoke to the poor Indians of their great 
mother, the Queen, and she had been sent over to 
make their grievances known to her. But she 
found it very hard to get near her great mother, 
and where the door was to sce her she did not 
know. Then again she had been told that Queen 
Victoria had very little power. Whom to apply to 
she did not know. Her heart was drawn after her 
people, and though she might lose her home and 
her all, she could not quench the feeling in her 
breast. She had rather suffer with her people 
than enjoy tho pleasures of this life. The address 
produced an marked effect upon the audience, and 
Mr. Gurley said he should be happy to do his best 
to aid their Indian friend in accomplishing the ob- 
ject she had in view in visiting this country. 
sereeees Pay-Day.—It was pay-day, and a jour- 
neyman carpenter, Robert by name, having just 
received hir fortnight’s wages, had emptied some 
int measures with his comrades, so that he was, 
if not completely drunk, at least half seas over, a8 
they say. Returning home, our friend perceived 
in the window of a junk-shop a figure turned in 
wood, with a grotesque face, such as they make at 
Nuremburg, and which grimaced in such a singu- 
Jar manner that, after having examined it some 
time, he said to the merchant—‘ Your Punch 
pleases me; for how much will you sell him?” 
To tell a pawnbroker that you envy him his 
goods is not the means of getting them at a fair 
price; therefore this man hastened to offer the 
soiled and blackened figure for six francs, which 
in reality was worth but fifty centimes, 
ee Si < francs; so bo it,” replied the carpenter; 
it isn’t a question of life and death.” And ho 






































































































































took tho object, for which he paid the last farth-| of these prepossessing animals each, which were 
ing. ,_ | confined in kennels formed of paper screens up in 
‘On arriving at home ho gave his money to his | our loft, the consequences to an unhappy victim 
housewife, a superior woman, who at first was in-| like myself, who had resisted their charms, was 
dignant at seeing him enter in such a state, and | most trying. They used to demolish their paper 
much more excited upon finding a deficit of more | kennels with their teeth, quarrel with cach other, 
than seven francs in the fortnight’s wages which | howl dismally during the still hours of the night, 
he brought her. or have spasms. They were subject to weakness 
“Come, come, Mother Tantpire,” said the car-| and violent cramp in the loins and hind legs, and 
penter, smiling, “don’t be so angry—I have not| then their owners used to devote the small hours 
drunk it all; I made o purchase on the way which | of the morning to fomenting them with hot water, 
will please you.” Saying this, he drew from his | and wrapping them in warm flannels. In spite of 
pocket the little figure, which he placed on the all their efforts, some of these delicate little crea- 
mantel shelf with a satistied air. | ._ ,,,| tures died, to the inexpressible grief of those who 
“What! is that the paress in question!” | had listened so often to their nocturnal whinings. 
Beautiful filth, my faith!” And the woman, inj Even in Yedo, the price of a handsome pair of 
the height of her exasperation when told that it) these dogs is as much as fifty or 'y dollars, so 
cost six francs, seized the wooden image and | that it is worth while to sit up at night to alleviate 
threw it on the floor Aa ene force te to prea ae their sufferings. 
in pieces; but judge of the astonishment of the = ae 
carpenter and is wife on seeing in the midst of | * + Oup Keaser’s Erirari.—Many years 
the ruins a little folded paper, and in soon recog-| 289 there lived an old Indian, who had become 
nizing it as a note for a thousand francs! quite a poct, having written some little pieces that 
The figure was nothing but a box, bought, with- attracted attention. He had been educated in one 
out doubt, in some executors sate, and perhaps the | Of the New England colleges, but subsequently 
~ note for one thousand francs had passed uncon-! partially relapsed into his former barbarous vices. 
sciously into many hands since it was thrust into; “2 latter life he travelled through the country, 
its hiding place. paying for his provisions and his whiskey by use 
of his poetical talent. During one year of his tour 
s he put up with a man by the name of Keasel, who 
singularly unfortunate in its governments. From | had long wished for an opportunity to get the old 
the eurliest period of authentic history it has been | fellow to write his epitaph. Accordingly a bargain 
the theatre of conflicts—some of them the most| was struck. The Indian, with all the wariness of 
sanguinary and the most momentous on record. | his tribe, stipulated that after he got his supper he 
It is conceded that the Syracusan war changed the | should give one-half the epitaph, and the rest after 
aspect of the ancient world. Had the Greeks suc-| he got his breaktust in the morning. Accordingly, 
cecded, in all human probability the world would | after supper, he repeated the first instalment, ' 
have passed under their sway, aud the Latins | which read thus: 
would have been but a provincial race. “There was a man who died of late. 
The name of Dyonysius of Syracuse is a synonim For whom angels did impatient wait, 
for tyrant, and the Sicilian vespers is the most With outstretched arms and wings of love, 
memorable instance of a spontancous uprising of To wait him to the realms aflove.” 
a people against an unbearable tyranny to be found} Old Keascl wus in ecstacies. He could think of 
in the pages of history. But at the present day] nothing but his epitaph. He was almost willing | 
we sec in the amazement and disgust of mankind } to dic for the snke of having such beautiful verses | 
the worst features of ancient despotism surpassed. | inscribed upon his tomb. All night his visions 
By some inexplicable mental confirmation the} were of the angelic being who was destined to! 
young King Francis, from whom so much was ex-} carry him to the regious of eternal felicity. In 
pected, excels his father, the execrable Bomba, in} the morning he called in his neighbors to hear his 
cruelty and fatuity. In Palermo, Catania and oth-} beautiful epitaph, but the poct proceeded to get 
er cities of the island, the prisons are crowded | ready for starting, apparently having forgotten all 
with political prisoners; torture is used to extort} about his promise. He was about mounting his 
confessions of complicity, and the masses of the} pony when reminded of it. After a little reflection 















seeseees StcrLy.—The Island of Sicily has been 














are pitilessly shot down in the streets on the 
slightest pretexts. But these atrocities will be pun- 
ished, and the 3d act of the Italian drama is about | last: 
to be enacted. The Count of Syracuse, the uncle . 
of the king, has pronounced for reform, the over- 
throw of his own dynasty, and for Victor Eman- 
uel. Garibaldi is there with men and munitions. 
He is backed by the opinion of Europe and the 
symyathy of France. The result is not doubtful. 


“There wos a man who dicd of late, 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstretched arms aud wings of love, 

To wait him to the realms above; 

But while disputing "bout the prize— 

Still hovering round the lower skies— 

In slipped old Satan like » weuse] 

‘And down below he kicked poor Keasel.” 

As he finished he left, and old Keasel after him; 
but the race was uncqual, and the poct escaped. 





: - A New Sepative.—The Journal de 
Chimie Medicale contains the following remarkable 
account of the discovery of a powerful sedative in 
cases of neuralgia, by Doctor Ficld: Some time 
ago that gentleman was induced by a homeopath 
to put two drops of a solution, supposed to be di- 
luted to the first degree, on his tongue, in order to 
try its eff After the Japse of about three min- 
utes he felt a sensation of constriction at the base 


seeeeees THE Crepit Srstem.—We advocate 
the abolition of all laws for the collection of debt. 
This we did on the ground that the whole credi 
system is an imposture, and the one source of 
those commercial eurthquakes called panics, in 
¢ we | which our best houses are periodically convulsed | 
of the neck, then violent singing in the car, while| and overthrown. Wo cited statistics collected at | 
his foreheail became covered with abundant per-| the Sheriff’s office to prove that our debt-luws are | 
spiration. He then was seized with uncontrollable | practically inoperative against all who wish to be 
fits of yawning, and remained senseless for several | dishon 
miuutes; his head fell back, his lower jaw sank 
down powerless, he became extremely pale, and 











false beacon of hope, inducing honest business 


there are laws of sufficient power to enforce pay- 
ment. 

We are glad to see that the Sun of yesterday, 
always sound upon Democratic principles, ha: 
joined in the same crusade; and the following ex- 


opath, perceiving these symptoms, was terrified, 
thinking he had unconsciously committed a mur 
der. Stimulants, however, brought Doctor Field 
to consciousness again, but he continucd to feel a 
headache for half an hour after, with a sensation 
of pressure at the epigastrium, and gencral weak- | subject, as originally expressed, have found a de- | 
ness. These symptoms disappeared in the course! cided and far-reaching echo: 
of that time. “Tf there were no laws,” writes the Sun, “ for 
It was cvident that the substance employed was 
a powerful poison, and had not been suffi 
diluted; aud it turned out to be nitrate of oxyde 
of glycile, a substance obtained by treating gly- 
cerine ata low temperature with sulphuric or nitric 
acid, Ono drop, mixcd with ninety-nine drops 
of spirits of wine, constitute the fi 











trust. There would be an end of reckless specula- 
tions, aud the country would not be exposed to the 
periodical financial revolutions which cause so 
much suffering among those who live by honest 











WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


of intoxication at dinner-parties, that it was the |and sce whether his respiration is deep and full, 
appointed duty of one of the household to keep | or shallow and short. 
watch, and when the guests were becoming help- 
less, to untie their cravats, in fear of apoplexy or 
Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the 
“Man of Feeling,’ told a triend that on one dinner 
occasion he was keeping as free from the usual |ercise those muscles by filling his lungs and ex- 
ses as he was able, and as he marked com- 
panions round him falling victims to the power of. 
Ik, his attention was called toa small pair of 
hands working at his throut; on asking what it 


suffocation, 














If the latter, this is what he 
Toust do: correct his attitudes, always sitting 
erect; loosen his clothing, so that there will be 
plenty of play for the Jower muscles used in the 
process of breathing; and regularly, each day, ex- 


panding his chest, especially in the depths of it, 
by muscular discipline of the shoulders aud arms, 
by reading and talking with the lungs well-filled, 
and by muking the respiration at all times as long 


was, @ voice repo Sir, I’m the lud that’s to | and deep as possible. 


loose the neckcloths.’” 


Scott told Lockhart that when he was travelling 


sesesees MIND AND MartTer.—Tho influence 


with a friend in Scotland, he stopped at a house | Of sudden and intense emotion upon the physical 
where the whiskey had become. exhausted, as it|{rame is, at times, only less than miraculous. 
afterwards appeared, a terrible calamity in those | Tombs and shyines have acquired a cheap and 


hard-drinking days. 


When the good nian was in | ¢48y reputation among men ignorant of this fact, 


the midst of thé customary evening prayer, the | 9nd pretenders, through a kuowledge of it, have 


gallop of a horse was heard, and starting to 


ig | Obtained name and fame. A very pleasing in- 


feet, he exclaimed,—“ Thank the Lord! there’s | *tance of the power of spirit over matter was af- 


that whiskey come at last.” 


forded, in the last century, by a Count of Sercey. 
Half his body was useless from paralysis, and for 


seeeeeee Tue Sister OFFicers.—There dwelt | two months he had exhibited no signs of conscious- 


in the village of Montague, at the period of the 


French Kevyolution, two girls, named Felicite 


ness. His son, Lucan de Sereey, was serving in 
and|the navy, and in a recent battle with the English 


Theophile Fernig. Both possessed beauty of a| had displayed the greatest cournge. He led the 
sweet and attractive kind, both were modest, re-| boarders of the vessel opposed to his own, and al- 


served and apparently timid. The youngest 


thirteen years of age when the nightly attacks of |the combat with entire 


was | though three times wounded, fought throughout 
cyolness and succes. 


the Austrians demanded an immediate and strong | When asked respecting his wounde, by the sur- 


resistance. Soldiers being wanted, the sisters 
on their brother’s clothes, armed themselves, 


charged the plundering parties in the front rank | pain.” 
Notwithstanding every 


of the National Guards. 
effort to disguise themselves effectually, Geu 
Beurnonville discovered them, marked their 


trepid conduct, and presented them to General | bed wer 
Dumouriez, who attached them, together with }round it without attracting bis attentior 
their futher and brother, to his staff. Not only | when hi 
pure but free from suspicion, they were the admir- 


ation and pride of the whole anny. 
guished themselves in © 
April Sth, 179: 











put | geon, he glenced. at his dripping clothing, and re- 
and | plied,—“T faney it is English blood, for { feel no 


A culogistic letter from his commander having 
eral | reached Madame de Sercey, she determined to try 
in-|its effect upon her husband, The curtains of his 
withdrawn, and his friends gathered 
3 but 

remarked that Lucan had performed. 
a brilliant action, he looked carnestly at her, and 











They distin-|his face showed more feeling while she read 
y action previous to | slowly and in a low tone the commendations of 
Inan engugement near Brussels | the office! 





At the close tears started to the eyes 


they rushed headlong into the midst of the enemy, | of tho sick mau, he raised his lifeless arm, and 
when 2 general officer called to them to surrender. | clasping his hands, lifted them with the glad, 
The reply was a ball from the pistol of the younger, | grateful cry, “O my God!” For a few minutes 
which laid him dead at her feet, and in the mo-| the happy father retained the full use of his facul- 


;Mentary confusion they drew back in safety. The 
“same sister, ut the battle of Jemappes, charged a | and died not long afterward. 
, Hungarian battalion with a small party of horse, 
and herself disarmed and took prisoner one of the a rom i 

Qf pwh ninded ¢ fter a | most formidable of the grenadicrs. His height on | tells a strange story of a recent discovery in science 
people, without regard to sex, age or condition, | he significd his ability to finish his task; but as 


4 8 ; foot was nearly the same as her own when mount- | culminating in a melancholy denouement. A gov- 
the friends of his host had not heard the first part, | ed, and he was in despair when the musical tones 


. A tone erness in a private family had under her charge 
he said he would repeat it as a preliminary to the | of ‘her voice, as she said, “ General, that is a pris- 


oner [ hi 
of the t 






ave brought you,” revealed to him the sex |dumb. The gentle disposition of the boy greatl 
Miant officer. Felicite attended the Duke | ¢ndcured him to the governess, who devote: 


ties; then he sank back to_his former condition, 





aseeeee+ GRAND Discovery.—A letter from Paris 


a little Lt 





sian boy who had been born deaf and 


muc 


of Chartres, and never failed to charge the enemy | Of her time to developing his intelligence, and en- 


at his side. Both the sisters aided in the escape of |ubling him to keep pace with her other 
Dumouriez, accompanying him to the Austrian | After many sleeples 





pupils. 
x periments, 





$ nights and many 





lines, the soldiers firing on them as they passed. | the ludy finally resolved that sulphuric acid was 
Once beyond pursuit, they resumed the aitire of | the talisman to be employed in opening the world 
their sex, made no unnecessary display of cour-|to her poor little prisoner. Its application proved 


age, but labored industriously in sup) 
aged fath Theophile died at Bri 






rt of their perfectly successful; numerous other experiments 
els unmar- | indicated that a grand secret had been discovered ; 


ried. Felicite wedded a Belgian general. One |the Monthly-on Prize was awarded to the lady, 
camot but hope that he was alike brave and gen-| and she rapidly rose from poverty and depend- 
tle, the first in the ficld and the happiest at the }euco to wenlth and fame, as a benefactor of her 


; hearth, 


oo Certary CcrE For Broneniris.— 


race. But alas! the sudden transition was too 
much for a mind so long overburdened by study 


= and devotion to a single object, the reason of the 
A lady writes to the London Post that the follow- fad sho. li D 


ing is an unfailing remedy: 


“The prevalence of the above and other severe 
diseases of the throat and chest induce me to ac- 
while at the same time they hold out a} quaint you with a certain cure of the simplest 


Kind, with whicl 





saved by a telegram or post-letter. 


“ Only last Monday [( saw 2 widow lady who had’! 
lost her voice for three months, and was in the 


depth of des: 








was near 


edy, she did not reject it upon the conxo! 





cure the article. 


“T saw her again on Wednesday morning, when 
she told me in her natural voice, and with raprures 
|of joy, that she was cured! On the same day I 


, if Thad been aware of the ill- | but tbat would be incor 
ien to give credit under the fallacious idea that | ness of the late Emperor of Russia, and that of the | no parallel, 
for two minutes the pulse was silent, The home- late Lady Stratheden, their lives might have been 


ir, under the apprehension not only | here, appeared to be principally engaged. Having 
tract will suffice to show that our views on this | that her voice would never return, but that she 


Ing her six young children orphans | overcome by fatigue and heat, I proposed to the 
and unprotected. On my recommending my rem- 


m , fon that | repose. We sti 
the collection of debts, men would be careful in ; She was ‘under the doctor’s hands,’ but immedi- 


ntly | business inatters, and know well whom they would | tcly sent the little girl with a half-penny to pro- 



















idea that he had experienced the eff 
in a much weak 

of the nervou: 
overjoyed at h 


: : it st dilution. ! industry.” 
Doctor Field was immediately struck with the 








i sent a recommendation of the same remedy to an- 
‘The only true basis on which credit can rest is | Other lady, who, with her daughter, were then laid 


ts of what,| that of cliaracter and personal knowledge. All! Up, and had Jost a relative ouly a fortnight before 





; legislative efforts to make dishonest men hon 


est, With the same complaint. [had the pleasure to 
will prove—as they have proved through all ex) 


hear the next morning that they both had sleep, 






poor lady gave way, and she has since been con- 
veyed, # hopeless maniac, to Montimutre. 
srsesees A CaRavansary.—I was going to 
compare an Arabiun carayansary to a French cafe, 
t, for a curavansary bas 
It is a caravansary and nothing clse; 
a place where people eat, drink, smoke, buy, sell, 
gamble, tell stories, get shaved, and sleep—the lat- 
ter occupation being the one in which my compan- 
ions of the caravan, several of whom I recognized 








nothing better to do myselt, and tecling somewhat 


chief who accompanied me that we should seek 
tehed ourselves upon the cushion- 
ed benches, Selim aud the two guards lying upon 
the ground, wrapped in their abbayes. Around us 
were huddled Arabs, Subians, Jews, Banians, 
chiefs, courtiers and slaves, In the midst of which 
motley company I disposed myself for sleep, with 
one hand on my cimeter and the other on my 
purse, in spite of my guards. For, as Lafoutaine 
tells us “ Precaution is the mother of safety,” and 
nowhere than umong the Arabs is the proverb 
more applicable in its mors 


















































rience—just as abortive and deceptive as the like 
efforts to make debauched men virtuous, aud in-! 
temperate men sober, Let us come down to a 





to be a powerful remedy for apoplexy. 
After various trials upon animals Doctor Field: 
at length resulved to test this new remedy on. pa-! t 
tients. He did so first on a lady sixty-cizht years | action bused on mutual knowledge, with which the | 
of age, who had long been suffering from neural-! public in their organized capacity have nothing 
gia, which returned at intervals of three hours, | whatever to do; and we warrant that commercial ' 
6 and had resisted every remedy known, such as| panics will hereatter only be remembered in the 
ammonia, assutcctida, chloroform, ete. The fourth: same light as the South Sea Bubble or the Flemish , 
art of u drop of the above solution being admin-{ ‘Tulip Mania, which raged nearly two hundred j 
istered, she was at once relieved, but some of the‘ years ago. Already the Legislature of Wisconsin 
symptoms experienced by Doctor Field. being felt | has the subject under consideration; and we trust | 
by her also, she discontinued the remedy, but her . that the intelligence of that young and promising ' 
sufferings soon obliged her to have recourse to it) State may set us on this poiut an example worthy 
again, and she was completely cured. [t has since | of imitauion. 
been tried in cases of headache und dental neural- Som 2 Fi 
gin with equal success. _treseses OLD Times iy ScoTLaxp.—A writer 
in the Home Journal, in a pleasant article con 












































++ Tue Docs or Jaray.—Mr. Oliphant} trusting ancient and modern times in “ the land 0” 
gives a glowing description of the nese dogs, | cukes und bonuie Scots,” says: 
which he supposes to ve the originals of the most| “Another change, which is an unquestionable 
fashionable breed of ladies’ pets in Europe. (improvement, is that which has taken place in re- 
The dog peculiar to Japan, and which is suppos-' ward to intemperate habits, Time was, in Scot- 
ed to have been the origin of King Charles’ span-| land, when a sincere respect, a high moral appro- 
jel, does indecd bear a considerable resemblance \ bation was felt for drinking, anda serious com- 
to that breed; the ears are not so long and silky,| passion for the poor wretches who could not in- 
and the nose is more of a pug, but the size, shape | dulge in it, and a due contempt for those who ; 
and color of the body are almost identical. The| could and did not; when an ability to ben 
foco is by no means attractive; the eyes are usu-| drink was vousidered such a qualitication f 
ally very prominent, as though starting from a 





























cess in a profession, that a Selkirk writer remark- 1 
head; the forehead is overhanging, and the nose 


so minute that it forms rather o depression than a! ner,—‘L tell you what, Maister Walter, that lad 
Projection on the face; the jaw is somewhat prom-| Cranston may get to the tap o’ the bar, if he can, 
nent, und is frequently so much underhung that’ but tak’ my word for’t, it’s no be by drinking,’ 
the mouth cannot be shut, in consequence of which! and when a clergyman having forgotten himself 
the tongue protrudes in a w h manner, at va jfo far as to uppear in the church somewhat the 
riance with the staring eye, which should, for the; worse for liquor, and being suspended therefor, + 
sake of constency, be slighuy closed, with a ten-, his congregation rebelled, declaring that * a gen- 
dency to wink. When the great majority of our; theman was uo waur for being able to wk’ a gude 
party had furnished themselves with three or four; glass of whiskey.’ So uni' 
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sal was the custom « 














which they had not had before for seve 





common salt-ps 
which is suflic 





etre, and one half-penn 





y-worth 





time—and swallow it as it dissulves. 
Lam, sir, yours respectfully, 
Brayey Buaxcue Copzert.” 


teveeees RESPIRATION.—It is not every person 
that knows how to breathe. What we all do at 
every moment of our lives, from birth till death, 
is not always done well. Our artiticin! modes of 
cdentary habits, cramped attitudes, the 
constraint of clothing—wenken and compress the 
respiratory organs, and hinder their development. 
is shortened, and life is shortened in 





living. 


The breath 
consequence. 





Auimals breathe with the whole hody. Well de- 


veloped person 





in full health breathe in the 





whose waist is compassed by the smallest possi 





ed to Walter Scoit, of ong he had watched at din- ' girdle, use only the top of the lungs in respiration, 


v 








_ Consumption is most commonly the result of | game, 
imperfect respiration; and many other evils point | pense of about one hundred dollar: 





‘k to the same ¢ The throat become: 
diseased, aud the voice weak and hollow, so th 
utterance is painful to both sg} rand hear 
Let every person who reads this watch himse! 











nights, 
“T never kuew this remedy to fail with young |of Kharibah is situa 
or old; but as it is so very cheap and innocent, 
plain understanding, that credit is a private trans- | think it superfluous to refer to more cases, and 
will therefore only name the article, which is the 


ent to cure any individual. The ! nation—times of which the modern Arubs appeur 
way to take it is to suck it—n small lump at a 


same — 
way. The vivifving air goes to the bottom of the 
lungs, and the entire system xeems to swell and: 
undulate, and sink again, at the flow and ebb of | to whom the editor replies a3 1ollows: 
the acrial tide. But the seamstress over her sew- 
wg ‘ing, the editor over his desk, the sloth who sits on 
a curve of the spinal column, the young lad 

ib 


arin out that portion of them, while the lower | telling him just to mark it dowu. This lust men- 
portion is left to decay for want of proper excr- | tion 











+ A CoLony or SaBrans.—The village 
upon a prateau, overluok- 
ed by a high mountain, on the summit of which 
there stands a citadel, concerning which many le- 
geuds are circulated, some of them dating as far 
back as the times when the Sabiaus were a great 






of 


even now to have a glimpse as through 2 mist. 
There is one important fact connected with this 
citadel: it is still occupied by the descendants of 
the ancient race, numbering at the present time, 
some two hundred souls. These people, both men 
and women, keep themselves strictly uloot’ trom 
the Arabs of the plains, communicating with them, 
only when compelled by absolute necessity. Their 
principal occupation is the manufacture of baskets 
and mats. ‘Their religion, which is shrouded in 
mystery, may possibly be that of ancient Saba. 
Thus has this little colony apparently dwindled 
down through the ages into the remuant of that 
civilization of three thousand years age, of which 
we have a glimmering in the pages of the Bible. 











s+e+sees SOMEBODY wrote to the editor of the 
Bucyrus Journal a letter of inquiry as to billiards, 


“Yes, sir, we can tell you all about billiards. It 
is a game consisting of two men in their shirt 
ly | sleeves, punching balls ubout on a table, and pre- 
le | senting the keeper of the table with fifteen cents— 
or, a8 it is most commonly the case 





in this country, 


ed custom I 





ag given them the title of billiard 
If you have a decided genius for the 
‘ou will make a superior player at the ex- 
Blacksmiths, 

Tt was in- 


mai 





= 








s | carpenters, etc., play it for exerc 
tt} vented by a shrewd saloon +, Who was not 
satisticd with the profit on whi y, and was Loo 
, [much opposed to temperance to water it,” 





















































































































































































































“BY MOSES A. DOW. — 





PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 
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CASTILITA; 


oR THR 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter X¥.—The Phantom of the War Path, 


IIE INDIANS 
composing the 
guard of the cap- 
tives did not feur 
an immediate 
pursuit, for they 


took no particu- 
lar pains to hide 
their trail, al- 
though they 
moved along as 
rapidly as possi- 
ble, their design 
seemed to be to 
reach the point 
of their destina- 
tion as soon as 
possible. Dick 
Maze, the trap- 
per, and Job 
Rushton rode in 
front, guarded 
and securely 
bound, while 
Castillia and Fay 
and Horace 
Brentford, also 
guarded by a well-armed Sndian on cither side, 
tollowed—and the packed ponies, with their re- 
spective leaders, browzht up the rear, 

Their way seemed due north, towards the lakes 
and away from the river settlements. Even Cas- 
tillie’s brave heart sank within her as she thought 
of the little chance of a rescue, und the terrible 
fate that, no doubt, awaited them as captives in 
tho hands of a merciless foe. But she uttered no 
word of complaint, gave no signs of the fearful 
despair that was stealing over her, and smiled one 
of her glad, bright, genial smiles as she met the 
wan, wistful face of the patient, suff€ring little 


them trouble, but the warriors of the great tribe of 
the Lecapoues are many as the leaves of the for- 
est, cunning as the fox, and mighty as the pine of 
a thousand moons.” 

Castillia did uot care to answer, so the party 
rode onin silence. Atlength Fay said, in a low 
tonc— 

“Do you really suppose they intend to surprise 
and murder Custele and his men, Castie?” 

“They may infend it, Fay.” 

“ And if they do? Oh, Castic, if there was only 
some one to warn them!” 

“Castcle is wary and used to Indian cunning,” 
replied Custillia, who preferred to present the 
bright side to her desponding companion, although 
her own heart misgave her. This was said so low 
that the listening Indian did not catch the words; 
he frowned threateningly, and laid his hand on his 
tomahawk significantly. Fay skrunk ond trem- 
bled. Castillia whispered— 

“Do not fear, pet; we aro safe now, say what 
you like; unless you attempt to escape you are in 
no danger. We are reserved for the future, and, 
should one of these savages strike us down, he 
might answer for the deed with his life.” 

All through that long weary day, aud until near 
midnight the savages, with their weary captives, 
kept on their way. When they did pause it was 
in a spot particularly desirable for the purpose. 
One of those steep pyramidical hills, that have so 
strong a resemblance to artificial mounds, and 
which so frequently occur in that portion of the 
country. 

This hill was high and precipitous, it was slight- 
ly fattened on the top, as is usual‘in such eleva- 
tious; its apparent advantages for a resting-place 
was that, in case of an attack, defence would be 
easier, and a surprise nearly impossible. At the 
base of this hill, and nearly surrounding it, ran a 
little limpid stream of crystal water, on its circuit- 
ous way to tho great Father of Waters, while tall 
pines shut this little elevation in on every side. 
‘Two of the Indians threw themselves down upon 
the green sward, while the other four busied them- 
selves in securing the captives to small trees that 
were sparsely scattered here and there, after which 
they hoppled the horses and allowed them to graze, 
for the poor beasts were hungry as well as weary, 
This done, a fire was built, and a deer having 
been killed by the Indians during the day, a por- 
tion of it was thrown upon the coals to broil, and 
then the savages gathered around the fire and pro- 
ceeded to appease their hunger with their half- 
cooked venison and a kind of hard cake made of 











creature, to have freed whom she would gladly 
have given up the last drop of her warm heart’s 
blood. 
“ Are you tired, Fay?” 
“ Not very,” suid Fay, smiling wearily. But her 
looks belied her w o 
“ But you dow't well, Fay?” 
“The sun shines so hoton my head thatit makes 





it ache; and my arms throb clear up to my shoul- 


ders with the pain from my wrist. 

“Poor child,” 
: to distress h 
Jong she h Iv had suffered thus. 
“Do you feel well, Castic?” 


















“ Don’t think of me, pet; [am strong, and can 


bear exposure.” 


“And yet you look strange, Caustic; your eyes 


burn like fire, and there ix a bright red spot on 
both your cheeks; your head aches—I know i 
does !” 


Castillia could not deny it, truthfully, and sho 





did not care to speak fulsel, 


“Pat,” she said very tenterly, in a voice so soft 


and low that Horace Brentford thought it th 
sweetest music he ever heard. 


You may live if you prefer captivity to death, 
say if you do. As for me, I shall die as 


have lived, fearless, and craving no mercy. You 
have never fully known me; you have only scen 
the weakest side of my character, darling; but,’ 
and her voice sank toa lower key—“ TI shail not 


die unavenged!” 


“What do you mean, Castie?” questioned Fay, 





anxiou: 
“ Castelo.” 





The strong girl’s cyes dashed as she breathed 


her brother’s name. Ve 
And what of him, Castic?” 
“ He will avenge us.” ba Lane 
“The lion of the pale faces will die!” hissed 


Indian who rode at Castillia’s side, and who ae | paps — 
“ The 
lion of the pale faces will dic like a dog; and his 


derstood the import of the conversation, 


scalp will hang at the helt of Norwah, the chief 
the Lecapooes. The lion’s warrio 





cd Castiltia tenderly; she did not 
r young companion by telllng her 


“Pet, L will not 
deceive you, nor attempt to deceive you; to en- 
courage you to hope for eacape would he cruelty. 


ure but prat- 


Indian corn, sluking their thirst with water 
brought in a gourd, by one of the party, from the 
stream at the base of the hill. 

After they had finished their own meal they ap- 
proached the captives and made signs to know if 
they were hungry. All but Fay answered in the 
affirmative. 

“You must eat, child,” whispered Castillia, 
“The fare is coarse, to be sure, but it will sustain 
life and strength; besides, there is no knowing 
where or when the next meal will be.” 

The savages unbound the captives’ hands in such 
a munner that they could eat, although they were 
firmly secured otherwise, to prevent their escape. 
“Well, if this aint a nice kettle of fish to be in, 
my name aint Job Rushton,” soliloquized that in- 
1 | tividual as he devoured the hard cake aud raw 
t | Meat with apparent relish. 

The blaze of the log fire lit up his countenance ; 
it was a bold, dark one, but kiudly enough for all 
that. 

“ Be in a wusser ouc, my head on it,” muttered 
Dick Maze, doggedly. 

“Fear'd o” yer har, mebby?” questioned Job, 
without raising his eyes; 








ie 


I 


1 | Cloud. 


cally. 
“Come, come,” muttered Job, “ we're in for it; 


mother, nor sweetheart at the fort. 
‘are all down cast; ha, Dick?” 





V better the case as 


in my band.” 
an 


eaxy d 
pens than a fish does when itr 
“Might as well look on the br 


8, Ves, you, 





of 








nye 


): 


tiing women; the warriors of the red man make 


side, I spose.” 


~ BOSTON, MASS., JULY 28; 


there was a flickering 
smile wandering over his features as the sunshine 
sometimes plays for an instant over a thunder 


“ Perhaps you aint?” said Dick Maze, sarcasti- 


but, as you say, we might be wusser off than we 
benow. You uor me hadn't chick, nor child, nor 
All my kin 
died and went to ’tother land long ago, and yourn 


“Humph!” muttered the trapper, that don’t 

son; it don’t help us as T 

can see. Lonly wish Thad my good spitfire here , 

“Well, well, we aro born, not buried, Dick; | life there’s hope, 
% 


like a fool, take everything as 
s tilly, and dowt kear no more for what hap- 











1860. 








wah takes off yer har,” sneered the trapper. 


every blessed minute in imagination, as you do.” 


though, you'll look as glum as Ido.” 
“Pshaw!” and Job laughed as he finished hi 
meal—lnughed a nonchalent, care-for-nothing laugh 


thought of his doing. 
impatient! ye 


head a bit longer as not; and I’ve laid my 
that effect; you kin do as you like though. 


show of interest. 
finger upon his hips. 
tives that they must sleep. 


head in my lap, poor child;” and the weary, dis. 
heartened girl obeyed. 
Job Rushton and Dick Maze were 


in the flickering light. 


own cyes growing dim and heavy; they yawned, 


kept guard. 


shumber—Dick Maze, the despairing 
the pressure of the burning lids. 


arose carefully to » sitting posture, aud looked 
around. The moon had set, but the lurid blaze re- 
vealed to his gaze the fi of the slecping Indians. 
One lay close to his side, his tomahawk half fallen 
from his belt. 


the weapon was within his grasp. 
an instant to part, with th 
that bound-his body to the tree, but the too hastily 
prepared deed was fatal, for the noise, slight as it 
was, aroused one of the slumbering guards, and, 
ere he had time to spring to his fect, a tomahawk 
sank into his brain. 

Poor Dick! yet perhaps it was better so. Of 
course, in a moment, everything was in confusion, 
for the nvise aroused both captives and captor’, 
and but a few moments elapsed ere the ponies were 
got in readiness, and again the party set out, leay- 
ing the maugled remains of the ill-starred trapper 
as prey for birds and beasts of the forest. 

The death of Dick Maze cast a deep gloom over 
the captives; it brought vividly to their own minds 
the fearful fate that awaited them, no doubt, and 
the hopelessness of escape. All through the next 
long day the journey continued; very little was 
said by any of the party. Job Rushton rode 
moodily along between his guards. Horace Brent- 
ford looked ill and depressed; Fay seemed to have 
wept all her tears away and clung deploringly to 
Castillia, who, ever and anon, spoke words of cheer 
and hope that, alas! did not come from the heart. 

“Don’t try to coinfort me, Caustic,” said Fay, up- 
on one of these occasions; “ I have given up all 
hope, and um trying to become reconciled to my | 
fate. 

“To what fate?” questioned Castillia, with a! 
touch of interest in her tone, sad and touching in- | 
terest it was, too. \ 

The poor yirl shuddered. i 

“ Yours, Castie, whatever that is,” she said, hur- 
riedly, 

“Heaven save you from that, darling! Heaven 
save and protect you from that. You are too 
weuk, too good, too ten No, no! while there’s - 
cling to life while you can,” 

“ And be the of Norwah? No, no! you 
would not councel me to be that, Castie—nor 
that!” 

She spoke earnestly, vehemently. Castillia did 


Tt required but 
sharp blade, the twigs 

































ht as the dark | uot reply at first; finalfy she said, 





“T counsel you to nothing, Fay; let your own: 


NO. 4. 


“Mayby you'll look on the bright when Nor- 


“ Aw’ be mighty thankful it wasn’t my bead,” 
said Job, taking a drink of water trom the gourd. 
“TY always believe in makin’ the best of every- 
thing; not dying by inches, as T would be if I diced 


“Every one to his way,” muttered the trapper, 
gloomily; “reckon ’fore ye git through this, 


the last thing in the world any one would have 


“Laugh! you'll laugh ’tother side of your mouth 1 
before you get through with it,” growled Dick, | to live without you and Castele,” continued the 


Now Jook here” said Job, “I’ve made up my 
mind that I’d just as lief save the har on my 
plans to 


“And what is yer plan?” asked Dick, with a 


The other shrugged his shoulders and placed his 
Just at that moment one of 
the Indians approached and made signs to the cap- 


“Sicep, Fay,” whispered Castillin; “lay your 


uarded by 
two Indians, while two more kept watch over Hor- 
ace Brentford, who had fallen into a feverish slum- 
ber, and the two maidens; two other Indians slept 
near the fire, their dusky forms but dimly visible 


By-and-by the four watching savages felt their 


stretched themselves, and finally two of them sank 
into the arms of Morpheus, while the other two 


But the deep breathings of the captives assur- 
ing the two watchers that there was no need of 
tearing their escape, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at wakefulness the two stretched them- 
sclyes upon the grecn sward and went to sleep. 
But there was one whose eyes did not close in 
trapper, 
whose heart was too heavy to allow his eyes to feel 
After all the 
guards were sate in the embrace of Morpheus, he 


Dick Maze stooped forward silently, carefully— 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 


pure woman’s heart dictate for you; as for my- 
self, I would rather die a thousand times than to 
be his slave—his squaw!” 

“And yet life is dear; itis very sweet, Castic; 
the blue sky, the green carth, tho crystal waters— 
T love to live, love to breathe the free air of Heav- 
en—to hear the birds sing, and to feel and see the 
blessed sunshine.” 

There was no response. Castillia loved life, too, 
the free, fearless life she had led for long, long 
is | years; her wild perilous life, with its dangers, to 
3 | be sure, but its enjoyment for all that. Yes, hopo 

was strong within the brave girl’s bosom; it was 
hard, it was like death for that hope to dic. 

“But [don’t know as [ should care very much 





fair girl. “Castic, do you know it, but I do be- 
lieve [ loved Cass better than Hannah—poor Han- 
nah—hetter than myself; yes, even better than 
you, dear Castie; and if I knew that he would live 
and—and—be happy, Castic, I wouldn’t feel so bud 
to die.” 
“ He will not be happy, he could not be happy 
without us, dear—without you, pet.” 

A bright crimson tinge dashed up into the sweet, 
weary face. 

“And I couldn’t be happy without him; and 
yet to die!” 
-| Fay shuddered; many a stronger heart than 

hers had shrunk at the grim and ghastly thonght 
without the tear of necdless tortures to drive the 
poor soul from its mortal tenement—had shrunk 
just at the thought of death and the grave. But 
the thought of death by inhuman tortures, slow 
and lingering, no wonder sweet Fay’s countenance 
blanched, and her slight form trembled; but Cas- 
tillia’s brave voice re-assnred her. 
,| “Never despair, dear Fay; cling to life as long 

as it lasts; and when death does come be ready to 
meet it fearlessly, knowing that it comes but once, 
and that itis only the wicked who need fear it.” 
Fay let her head fall upon Castillin’s shoulder, 
and silence ensued. 
That day passed away as the one preceeding it 
had done, and, about sundown, the savages halted 
again for the night. This time they did not offer 
the captives food, although they satisfied their own 
appetites with the same kind of faro they had the 
previous night. 
‘Weary with pain and fatigue, both the captives 
slept. Perhaps it was midnight when they awoke, 
startled by a strange and fearful sound, They 
looked around. The clouds had gathered thick 
and heavy in the sky, and the wind whistled 
through the pine trees mournfully, Sadly, omin- 
ously the moon looked down, ghostly and pale, 
from between two jagged clouds, and the lightning 
played ever and anon athwart the sky, while the 
low rumbling of distant thunder was heard. 
Again was heard that startling, inhuman sound, 
that caused every nerve in the captives’ frames to 
quiver with undefined horror. It was a ery, long, 
low, mournful—low and yet loud, for it seemed to 
enctrate to the deepest recesses of the forest. 
‘he Indians heard it, too, and threw themselves 
upon the ground to listen. 
Suddenly they arose with terror depicted upon 
their countenances; spoke with cach other a few 
moments in low tones, then again placed their 
ears to the earth and listened. The black clouds 
shut out the moon; all was darkness impenctra- 
ble. Again the sound arose, louder, longer, deep- 
er, more fearful than before; then followed a blind- 
ing flash of lightning, a flash that revealed to the 
gaze of the quaking savages a tall, unearthly 
fonn, with eye-balls glittering like coals of fire, 2 
form enveloped in along, white, trailing robe, and 
a face fearful with blood and terrible with scars. 
A cry of mortal terror escaped the savages; an- 
other, and then they ull fled with the one word upon 
their lipsp—°? Kait-WanpDewan!” 
“Captives among a strange people,” spoke a 
low, deep, unearthly voice, “ fo in peace—the war- 
path is not for the pale faces, or the torture for 
maidens. Gol” 
The mysterious being approached the wondering 
listeners, and, with icy fingers, unfastened the 
withes that bound them. Another flash of light- 
ning revealed the tall, weird-like form, revealed 
the long, matted gray hair, the scarred and ghastly 
countenance, the fiery flashing eyes. 
“Beware!” again spoke the unearthly voice— 
“beware.” 
Another flash and the phantom was gone. Again 
Hint low, deep, fearful wail sounded through the 
forest. 
“Let us awav,” cried Horace Brentford, spring- 
ing to his feet, and clasping Fay’s hand within his 
“There is not a moment to lose, and escape 
in our reach.” 
little Horace Brentford then knew of the 
perils of the forest! 
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Chapter X11. 


his lot might be cast. 


her in imagination. The parents she had d 








said, as she pressed her hand over her heart,— 


ILDRED SUMMERS sat alone in her luxuri-| “ Guy—Guy! Heaven pity me.” 

ously furnished apartment at Mt. Grey; her| Alf through that long night, until the grey tints 
elbows resting on the table, her head on her hands, | of dawn stole in at the eastern window, did Mil- 
she sat there, dreaming—a happy, wakeful dream | dred sit with that look of unutterable woe upon 
of the future, the far-off future, when Guy, dearly | her white face, that expression of perfect suffering 
loved Guy, would be all in all to her—when he 
would allow her to be with him, no matter where | looked wild, and burned with a fearful light. 


lingering about the ashen lips, while her eyes 


Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, was « kind and 


But there was one thought that darkened this | sympathetic woman; and when she saw Mildred 
beautiful vision when the face off her dead father 


and her patient enduring mother rose up before 


looking so sad and ill, she tenderly inquired the 
cause; and when the poor almost broken-hearted 
e- | young wife gave an evasive answer, she insisted 


serted cruelly in their declining years, deserted | upon knowing. 
for one who could not even grant her the pleasant 
boon of his society in return. Then, for the first 


“T am older than thee, child,” she said; “1 
have scen a great deal of trouble; thou canst not 


time, the doubt arose in the young wife’s mind, a| tell me anything new. There, lay thy head upon 
doubt, small, very small and vague at first, to be| my bosom. I had a daughter once, and she is 
sure, like the cloud no Jarger than 2 man’s hand | somewhere in the wide world. Tell me thy story, 
at first, yet gaining in size and darkuess until it} child, and then [ll tell thee mine, for if thine is sad 
shadowed her whole sky and burst in a cruel re-| mine will well accord with it.” 

lentlenless tempest above her head at last. “Does| “ No—no; tell me yours first,” cried Mildred, 


he love me?” 


eagerly; the thought that others had suffered, that 


Mildred asked her heart that question for the | others had known grief, perhaps as deep as her’s, 
first time then; did he love her as those tender, | and over-lived it bravely, gave her strength. 


watchful parents had loved her; and. yet, for his 


“Well, child,” snid the placid, holy-faced wo- 


sake, she had brought her father’s grey hairs | man, with a smile, “as thou wilt; but, first, sit 
down to the grave in sorrow, aud made, perchance, | thee down here and lay thy head upon my bosom 
her mother’s life a burden almost too heavy to be} while I talk; it will do thee good. Many years 


borne. 


ago, & year after husband and I were married, 


She thought of all this; her heart grew tender | there came a little darling to our home. Thou art 


as she thought of her poor, 
mother, whose face she might never see again. 


z 





ient, suffering | not 2 mother, so thou canst not know fully how 


we loved her; but, as well, no donbt, as thy father 


Her mother! ah! bow she longed to Jay her head | and thy mother loved thee, my child.” 
upon that maternal bosom, and say,—“ Mother,| “ Don’t, pray don’t, Mrs. Burt,” cried Mildred, 


‘ell 


Suddenly a new thought inspired her, a thought 


fOreINe, me;” would she ever? Heaven alone can | almost wildly; “do not talk of their love; it will 


drive me mad.” 
Tho old lady gazed upon her with astonishment, 


that sent the crimson to her check and brow, and | and then went on. 


caused her heart to flutter 





it never had done be-| “There is no love as true and as holy as a pa- 


fore, She rang the bell and asked for writing ma- | rent’s, Mildred,” she said, slowly; “ no love like a 


terlals; then she sat down and wrote a long tender | mother’s for her child, in comp: 
loving letter to her mother, a letter full of expres- | others 


sions of sorrow and hopes of forgiveness. 





son with this all 
‘ink into perfect insignificance.” 
“Yes—yes; I know it,” faltered poor Mildred. 





This letter she dispatched to the post office, but| _“ But we were poor, very poor, husband and [; 
it never reached its destination; the careless Ind, | We lived ina miserable tenement, on 2 miserable 


to whose care it was entrusted, lost it. Oh, how | *trect, where the air, the soft fr 
Jong and vainly she waited for an answer; it never 
came; and, to add to her trouble, she heard noth- | stulked at uoonday, Husband was sic 


ing from her husband—not a letter or a me: 
She wrote to him, but there 











« h h air of heaven 
became rife with pestilence, and where diseas 
ick nearly all 








ave, | the time, and I sewed for the slop shops; it was a 
me no replies; and | Weary life, but I didu’t mind that; but, to sce 


then the cloud of distrust, that at first seemed no | those I loved dying for want of suitable food and 


larger than a man’s hand, gathered form and 


medical skill seemed more than I could endure; 


darkness. Did he love her? Had he deserted her? | but the worst was to come. Ar length T, too, fell 


The cloud grew blacker; and full soon the tempest | ill, and, for a week, we all 


burst upon her head, 





y there helpless; the 
groans of my suffering husband, the cries of my 


And this, let our readers remember, was the | starving child, together with the barning fever in 


summer before the events of our last chapter tra 





my Veins, nearly maddened me. 


pired—one year before. If this is recollected, it | |“ Bye-and-bye I became a little better, and T 


will save any confusion, and what follows will be | dragged myself from the bed with 


more readily understood. 





a despairing 
hope of help somewhere, It was nearly morning. 


Summer, with her birds and flowers, departed, | low well Tremember the time; the grey light 
and autumn reigned still to the young wife; there | stole in at the uncurtained window and iit up the 


came no tidings 
from her che: 
eyes lost their bi 

One day Mrs 


of her husband; the roses fad « 







wzhmness. 





, her step grew less elastic, her | passed my h 


| miserable room. He is asleep, [ thonzht, as 1 
and’s bed—the miserable bed of 
straw, but the best we had. [stooped and looked 








. Burt, the housckeeper, tapped at | into his face; how white it was, Mildred, art thou 


the door, and handed her a letter. [t was in a | listening?” 

strange hand, but postmarked “ Boston.” A ter-| “Indeed Lam.” ; 

rible fear came over her; she tore open the en-|_ “He was dead, Mildred; died there and thus, 
yelope; the hand-writing was bold and plain; she | helpless as an infant, with no hand even to hold a 


glanced at the bottom and read the signature— | cup of water to his poor lips, 


© Alberte Summers.” 








Died with the cries 
of our starving babe sounding in his ear, with the 





Her hands trembled so she could scarcely hold angttish of torturing fear for those he loved at his 
the paper; her heart almost ceased to beat; her | heart!” 





brain grew dizzy, and fo 
fainted. Her dear Guy—perhaps he was dead.” 


Mildred Summers forgot then that there was | While, the soft braids of Mildr 
soincthing worse than death; forgot the terrible 
fear that had haunted her for days, weeks and} TI only know that my cries for assist: 


months; forgot all save the one thought—dead, 


moment she nearly The poor woman paused and wiped a tear from 


her eyes, then sho continued, smoothing, mean- 
's hair. 

“Tecannot distinctly remember what followed; 
nee brought 
buriers for my dead, and that food was given to 









The letters seemed blurred and indistinct; she | ne and my starving child. After this Tlive.t alo iz 


passed her hand over her eyes and strove to cal 





as best [ could, only caring to live for the sake of 


her tumultuous thoughts. Then sho read a few | the little one who looked to me as her only pro- 


lines, and then again the words became indistinct; 
faintness and dizziness came over her with two-| ut the coars 


tector; then I wept that I could give her nothing 
t clothes and the roughest fare; 





fold power, aud, letting the crucl paper fall from | poor child! My hardest toil had fuiled even to 


her hands, she sank back upon the sofia in a death: 
like swoon. 





When she came to hersclf it was night, and the | how vividly they come back to me ¢ 


1-| procure her a slice of bread or a cup of milk. [ 


shudder, Mildred, when [ think of th 






e days; 
n now, 


pale moon’s rays were falling full upon ner face. | When grim famine stared us in the face. There 
A moment and she remembered all; then, pressing | "7¢ Many as poor as we were, many, very many. 
her white hands over her face, she cried out in the | Heaven help them. 

Vitterness of her soul,—“ Heaven pity me, oh,|, “When my little Rosamond was five years old, 


Guy, Guy!” 


for all her poverty and want, she was very beauti- 


‘Then for a longtime she lay very still and silent, | ful; her hair was black and glossy, her eyes like 
then arose from the sofa and groped her way to | stars, and her complexion like the fairest of water 
the table where she found a candle and a bunch of | lilies. And she was ax lovely as she was beautiful; 
matches. She lit the candle, and then, taking the for, no matter how hungry or cold she was, if I 
letter from the floor, she commenced’ and read it | Was Weary or ill she would forget her own sorrows 


to the end, read it with a pitiful, stoical calmness. 
Oh! if she could have wept. Thus the letter ran 


“ Boston, Sep. 5th, 18— 


and come and twine her little arms around my 
neck, and say,—‘ Dear miumnma! poor manna!” 
while it seemed as if the loving words would 





, break my heart. Dear little Rosamond! Heaven 
oMMERS :—If such indeed you are. % or: 1 
cadre tae your marriage certificate That will only Knows low Tloved shots how gladly wonld L 
b ; ritht to the name. [don’t hold av have given the last drop of my blood to save her 
show your rz OU is LY | from sorrow or from pain, 
particular grudge against you, although that ras-) "cc put there came a change at length—a change 
saby.nepliow,of mie. SE tas has used | for the worse, I grew ill, very ill, too weak and 
T'll tell you comothiie which, under the circum sick to work; we had nothing to cat, and the win- 
acanees. Oya ‘misht: like: to Know; he disclaims | fT W8s coming on. Poor Rosamond—poor little 
ances, MY i 


your being his wile, and is about to be ma 
a young lady living at No. 150 — Street, 
heiress, by the way, and as beautiful as she 
wealthy. 





“ Of course I can’t stop the marriage, as I can’t 


ied to 
an 


Rosamond! It was for her [ wept when the pain 
in my side forced me to lay down the necdle; for 
her sake that I prayed the All-Wise Father that I 
might live. Poor dove! what could she do in the 
great heartless world alone. 


is 


prove he is married to you; and, if you ave his “One day I was much worse, so that I could 
iil be ac ineo ki ‘ : even rise from my bed. Thad almost given 
wife, it will be well to let it be known before the not y give 


10th, as that is the time they are to be married. 


can’t say as I'm very sorry for you, young woman, 
for you should have known better than to have 
run away with a young scape-grace like Guy; but 


Fd like to see the rascal brought to his senses, 
there’s any such thing. =f 
ALBERTE SUMMERS. 





| uP hoping, when a lady, for whom I had done 

considerable sewing, came to engage my services. 
Then, for the first time, she saw Rosamond, my 
little dove, my lamb, my all; saw her, and, secing 
ie} her, admired and loved her. ‘You are poor,’ she 
if | pnid; “you have but a few hours to live; but a few 
more, and then she will be alone in the world, 
Give her to me and [ will bring her up as my own, 


And this was Guy—her Guy! The man for]|and make her an ornament and a blessing to the 
whom she had left father nud mother, home and | world,’ 


friends—the man she had loved with her first, best |“ Give away m: 
and truest affection, whom she had trusted with | what other moth 


her whole life’s happiness. 





child? What could I say? Just 
would have done, I dare say, 
who had but one object in the wide world to love, 








Poor Mildred! The clouds had gathered, the|and that an only and darling child. ‘No—no; I 
tempest had fallen upon her, yet not with its great- | cannot give away my child.’ 


est fury. 


“¢You are very foolish,’ she said, ‘ very foolish 


When she had finished the letter she refolded it | and very selfish, as your child, even if you should 


and placed it calmly in its envelope. Her face |live, wh 





was very white, vo 





h is extremely doubtful, would know 


ry haggard, very pitiful to look | only poverty and toil. Should you dic, perchance 
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know a want, a care or a sorrow; decide, and let 
that decision be unselfish aud disinterested’ 
“<tr T dic,’ I began, but she checked me. 

“<«T make you this offer now, she said; ‘in a 
week my hnshbund and I start for Europe, and it 
will take till that time to prepare the child for the 
journey. Decide now!’ 

“What could I say, Mildred? _ It was for her 
good, my darling’s—my little Rosamond’s. I 
prayed the Good Father to give me strength, and 
then I said, as I placed the child’s little hand in 
the lady’s,—‘ Good-bye, my darling; kiss your 
poor mother once more.’ Tears were in my dar- 
jing’s eyes, and her little lips trembled as they met 
mine. ‘I took a smooth gold ring from my finger; 
it had my initials cut upon it; it was my wedding 
ring. ‘Here, Mrs. Grant,’ I said, keep this for my 
child; and when it fits her finger, let_her wear it 
to remember her poor mother by.’ The wealthy 
lady hesitated. ‘At least do this much to fulfil 
a dying woman’s request,’ I said; and then she 
answered,—‘ Yes.’ ” 

i ee the child?” questioned Mildred, wonder- 
ingly. 

m Thave never scen her since that day, Mildred; 
novel, since then gazed into my little Rosamond’s 
face, 

“And you lived?” ; 
“ Yes—yes; how strange are the ways of Provi- 
dence. In my girlish days I had a lover, who 
went far over the sca, and, as he did- not come 
back, I learned to regard him as deat, and wedded 
another. Two years after my little Rosamond left 
me, as I lay hopelessly upon my miserable bed, 
there came a tap at the door. In answer to my 
feeble reply, a tall bearded man entered; it had 
been years since I had seen hin, and yet I knew 
ee well it was my first love returned to me at 
last. 

“Good heavens! and do I find you here and 
thus?’ he said, clasping me in his strong arms. 
Can’t thee imagine the rest, Mildred? In a better 
home I regained my health, and William and I 
were married. Since then, with one exception, my 
pathway has lain in the sunshine.” 

“ And that exception, Mrs. Burt?” 

“ A mother never forgets her child, Mildred.” 
The young and broken-spirited bride bowed her 
head and pressed her hands over her eyes, but no 
tears came to her relict; the burning fire of her 
anguish had dried them up. 

“And, when a child errs, will a mother always 
forgive?” she asked bitterly. 

“Her heart will, although her pride may pre- 
vent the factever being known; but why dost thou 
ask, Mildred ?” 

Mildred looked up into the tender womanly face 
bending above her, and, reading in it nought but 
gentle sympathy and love, she bean her sad story, 
and slowly, falteringly told it all—all, even to the 
cruel letter that had made her whole future seem 
so black, so desolate. 

During the recital Mrs, Burt listened with the 
most profound interest and attention. When the 
story was concluded she said, tenderly: 

“hou hast done very, very wrong, my child; 
and yet I pity thee.” 

Mildred bowed her head upon her folded hands 
for 2 moment; when she raised her face it was 
white and haggard, but very resolute. 

“fT have determined,” she said, calmly and 
slowly. 

“What, my child?” 

For a moment the young wife steadily regarded 
her questioner, then she replied: 

“To give up Guy—to let hin be happy if he can 
—to stand not for one moment in hi ay 
“And to allow him to commit this great sin? 
To let him drag another innocent and lovely being, 
no doubt, into’ such gricf and misery ax thou art 
now knowing? Oh, Mildred Summers! 

There was more of reproof in the looks and the 
tone than the words. Mildred clenched her hands 
togetliey until the pink nails wounded the tender 
flesh. 

““T did not think of that,” she said. “ Iwas only 
thinking of his happiness.” 

“ And when thou rememberest that it will only 
be bought with the shame and misery of another, 
Mildred?” 

‘The poor young creature gazed up into her com- 
panion’s face with a look of umic supplication, 

“ Bad—yes, ’tis bad, Mildred. Thou art young 
for such sorrow; but do thy duty bravely; do not 
hesitate now.” 

And what is my duty?” 

“Judge for thyseif, child. ‘As ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 
If it was thee to be married to an already u 
man, wouldst thou have his lawful wil nd by 
and sce thee seal thy dishonor and shame and 
misery? Wouldst thou not rather she would tell 
thee thy danger?” 

““Yus—yes; truly, truly I would.” 

“Well spoken—bravely spoken, my dear; the 
golden rule, do thy duty, and mayhap that may 
atone for thy wrong.” 

“Oh, Guy—Guy!” murmured the poor young 
wife; “ [loved him so well, and desertion is worse 
than death, Mrs. Burt, worse than death.” 

“T know it; better had he been dead, far better 
for thee and for him.” 

Mildred let her face fall upon her hand again. 
Mrs. Burt’s kind hand was upon her head, and the 
voice was kind but firm. 

“There is no time to lose. That letter was 
dated the 5th, this is the 8th, and the marriage is 
to take place on the 10th.” 

Mildred looked up with a shudder. 

“ What shall [do, Mrs. Burt? Tell me. Dll fol- 
low your direction—only tell me.” 

“‘Ylust thou a certificate of thy marriage, Mil- 
dred?” 

“Alas! no. Guy has it, for I remember dis- 
tinctly one was made out for us.” 

“ Bad,” muttered Mrs. Burt to herself, but she 
said: “ And canst thou remember the name of the 
place where thy marriage was solemnized ?” 

“ No, indeed, [ cannot, Mrs. Burt.”” 

“Nor the name of the magistrate?” 

“ No—alas! no.” 

“Nor the day of the month, Mildred?” 

“ No—no.” 

A severe expression came over the woman’s 
countenance. 

“J would fain not think it of thee, Mildred,” 























































at, She shed no tear, gave way to no sigh, only | shame and ignominy. As mine, she would never 








A look of blank amazement came over the girl- 
wife’s face. 

“ Married?” 

“Yeu; wast thee ever really married, Mildred, 
or not? Answer me truly.” 

“As I hope for heaven. Oh! do not you, my 
only friend, doubt me.” 

“Kind Heaven forbid that I should, my child!” 
said the tender-hearted woman, caressing the poor 
little wife. “TH go down and see about dinner, 
and thee make ready immediately to start for the 
city.’ 

“ And you will go with me?” 

o If thow dost deskry it, my child.” 
do—I do! I could never havo strength 

alone; but oh! Mrs. Burt!” een 0.80 

“What, my child?” 

“ Afterwards—after it is all over, Mrs. Burt, 

where shall I go? What shallI do? I can not, 

must not sce Guy again; nu—no, that would kill 


2? 


“ And why?” 

“don’t know as I can tell you; I feel that it 
would. So what shullI do? Where shall 1 go? 
Tell me.” 

“ Trust Providence, my child; trust.” 

“T feel as if something very dreadful is going to 
happen, Mrs. Burt, something, [ cannot tell what; 
but let us hasten; we may be too late—too late!? 
; she shuddered as she lingeringly repeated “ too 
late. 
We will start in two hours. I will have the 
traveling carriage, and, if we reach the station be- 
fore the to-morrow evening’s train, we will be able 
to reach the city in good season.” 

Mildred looked up imploringly. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Burt, whatever may happen, 
whatever may be said, you will stand by me—you 
will be my friend.” 

“ Indeed I will, friend Mildred.” 

“Tdo not doubt your word; no, I do not doubt 
you; and yet I feel such a preseutiment of evil— 
such a terrible presentiment. Tell me once more 
you will not desert me, let come what will.” 

“T forgive thy doubting, my friend. Let come 
what may, Martha Burt never deserted a triend in 
need, As for thy presentiments, they are but the 
effects of thy nervousness; you will be betier 
soon.” 

“ [hope so; but, Mrs. Burt,” and Mildred siezed 
the goo dy by both hands and held them with 
the nzony of despair,‘ —what shall I do?” 

“Thy duty, Mildred; leave the rest with thy 
Heavenly Father.” 

‘The poor girl sank back into her seat and pressed 
her hands over her face convulsively, 

“Oh! Guy—Guy!” 

“The ashen lips framed the words, but there 
came no sound, 

“ Rouse thee, Mildred; rouse thee; all may not 
be as bad for thee as it seems.” 

“ And it may be far worse!” 

Poor child! she did uot know how prophetic 
were her words; and it was better so. 

Two hours afterwards they set out, recompanied 
by Mr. Burt, who acted in the capacity of driver. 
Owing to the late rains and the unevenness of the 
couutry, the roads were fur from good; the vehicle 
was old and lumbering, and the horses soon be- 
came weary and jaded. The night was dark; tray- 
cling was not to be thought of. 

“It will not be possible to reach the station till 
the morning of the 10th,” said Mr. Burt. 

“And the cars do not start from there until 
eleven in the forenoon?” 

“No.” 

“Too late! we shall be too late!” cried Mildred 
excitedly, 

“Tfear so myself,” replied Mrs. Burt; “ I will 
not deceive thee, however, we can but try.” 
Mildred buried her face in her hands, and gave 
herself up to bitter thought, while, at that ver, 
moment, in his room in uie city boarding-hou: 
Guy Summers paced the floor, murmuring to him- 
selfj— 

“One more throw! one more!” 

A thought of Mildred came over him. But he 
muttered fiereely to himself,— 

“No—yo! Pl not think of her! One more 
throw!” 
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Chapter XIT. 


es is the place. Heaven help us! We aro 
here at last!” 

Mrs. Burt descended from the omnibus and as- 
sisted Mildred to alight. It was just evening; the 
lamp-lighters were running here and there atvend- 
ing to their nightly duties, and the windows of the 
handsome house, in front of which our travellers 
stood, were all a-glow. Mildred was pale and 
trembling; Mrs. Burt calm and resolute. 

“ Are you sure this is the place?” 

“Yes; 150 Street.” 

In answer to the ringing of the door-bell they 
were shown into ® handsomely furnished apart- 
ment, and Mrs. Burt inquired for the mistress of 
the mansion. . 7 

“ Sure an’ would ye be afther knowin’, ma’am ? 
replied the servant; ‘an’ it’s mesilf that can be 
telliw’ o’ ye. She’s gone, uot five minutes azo, I 
do belave, ma’am, sure.” 2 

“Gone!” echoed Mildred aud her companion in 
a breath. 

“ Sure an’ wasn’t ye afther knowin’ then, that 
the beantifal lady is married ?” 

“Married! Married! Who did sho marry?” 
gasped Mildred, with the almost insane hope that 
it was not whom she feared. 

“A hansum young gintellman, ma’am; sure a 
misther Guy Summers!’ 

“ Lost—lost!” cried Mildred, wringing her 
hands. 

“ How long ago were they married?” questioned 
Mys. Burt, rising. 

“ A half of anhour ago, [should think, ma’am.” 

“ And where have they gone?” 

“To New York, ’'ma thinkin 
life o’ me, the lady Rosamond. 
o’ where it was.” 

“Rosamond!” echoed Mrs. Burt; “and what 
was her other name, my good girl?” i 

“Sure an’ Miss Rosamond Grey was the beauti- 
ful leddy’s name; but yer ill, mv’am!” for Mrs. 
Burt had sank back very white and trembling up- 
on the sofa, 

“Rosamond! Did thee say? Rosamond Grey ?— 


























; though, for the 
idn’t say a word 





ried?” 


she said; “but tell me truly, was thee ever mar- 


Where is her parents? Tell me, where is Afrs. 
Grey?” 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the servant with surprise. 
Mrs. Burt shook her head, 


mither; poor thing!” 
Mrs. Burt started to her fect; 
chair for support. 


“Oh, Rosamond! my little Rosamond!” 
“Whatdo you mean, ma‘am ?” 


“ Tam the child’s own mother; she has marricd 
Where has she 
gone? Tell me! tell me ? and the woman started 
forward and seized the attrighted Biddy by the 


aman that has already a wile. 


shoulder. 
“ Sure, ma’am—” 


“Teli me! tell me! which way"did they go? 
They must be pursucd! Quick! alarm the house! 


‘Yhere is no time to lose. Quick!” 


“ Married another womun’s husband!” gasped. 


the affrighted servant. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and 
Mr. Alberte Summers entered. 

Mildred sprang towards him— 

“*Uncle—unele! where is he?” 

“Gone. Rather tuo late, Miss. Ought to have 
been a full hour svoner; a fuil hour. Well, the 











tox is getting himself into a tr: Yi Kk 


ing. Let him take the consequences. 

havo your marriage certificate ic will be all right 

enough, We'll take the chap and clap him into 

the stone jug for bigamy; that is, if you Lave the 
ute, madam !”” 

Ue paused for a reply. Mildred started back as 


if she would cscape the man’s cold searching 
glance. 














“Have you your marriage certificate, young 


woman?” 


Mr. Alberte Summers laid his hand upon her 
arm, not oxactly hurshly, but something akin to 
it. 

Her eyes fell bencath the villain’s gaze; there 
Was something in it she could not understand, yet 
that her woman’s nature told her was uot right. 

“The certificate, madam?” 

“ T have none, sir,” 

“Have none! then how the deuce did you expect 
to do any good coming here, madam ?” 

Poor child, what could she say? 

“ Now look here, my dear,” said the villainous 
uncle, leering into the sweet pa face; “I don’t 
wonder a bit you struck Guy’s fancy—not 2 bit of 
it; buc still—but still, J don’t believe he ever mau 
ried you; you are unfortunate, v puny WO- 
man. I'm socry for you;” and the fittle fat mar 
threw himselt’ into a chair, deposited his hat upon 
the floor, and his fect upon the table. 














“ Tudeed—indeed [ am his wife!” cried the poor 


youn bride, half sorrowfally, “ He has the cer- 
tifieute; Guy has it.” 
ey 





derstand such things—understand such characters 
as yourself, my dear!” 

Lis insulting eyes wero upon her, as if the: 
would read her most secret thoughts. 

“ Don’t thee brow-heat the child like a dastard !” 
eried the excited Mr 














man’s bloated countenanee; “ the child 
from evil as thy heart is from kindline: 








nephew's wife. 


with an heir; as for this 
have to look her wp another lover, madam.” 
“Thou art insulting, but [ will not stay to qu 


rel with thee; there is no time to lose, Mild 
let us awa 
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little Rosamond,” 


and choked her ve 
“Your child!—very lik 
married an heir 














through « gold rinuuied ope 


fours ‘axe from the insulting stare. 
Mr 
ing much: firnmess, and even steruness 
“Thee will at le: 
nephew 
“Don't eare if do, madmun. 
gorudsce against 
madam. Sorry for her, very sorry; 
well enough to see that ra 
brought up stunding. 
with your 
turning to Mildred. 
M 












































tend a pur 
© And if we do?” 





“T might, perhaps, offer my invaluable services, 


madion. 

“Which, under the circum: 
see fit tod 
enough to inform us,” 

“Certainly, madam, Ie took the evening tr: 
for New York, madam. The evening tra 
understand; it left an hovr since, madam.” 

















“ And when docs he intend to return?” ques- 


tioned Mrs, Burt, firms 
“Couldnt s 
fore Kall, ima 
“Then we 
dred, there is no time to lose; will th 
favor to enlla carriage, Mr. Summers ?” 
“ Certainly, madwn.” Ang 
his liule fat legs down from 















Burt, wh: 
friend; "t 





« 

est just before ¢ We 

than yor expect,” 
“ Amd the darkne 
Mildred’s wor 
“T hope not, 











med prophetic. 


“Sure, thin, an yer notafther knowin’ that the 
goo masther and misthress are dead?” questioned 


“Och, hone! thin its the likes ov me that will 
be afther tellin’ o’ yee; but yer sick, mv’am., 
Miss Rosamond was not an own child of the good 
masther en’ ynisthress Grey; an’ the poor creature 
ofthen an’ ofthen used to cry afther her own 


a strange wild 
Jook was upon her features, while she grasped a 


well to say so, young woman, but Tun- 


Burt, stepping between the 
two and fixing her firm womanly cyes upon the 
ag pure 
For 
shame on thee, for a brute, to insult thine own 


“ He is nothing to me, I assure you, madam; and 
Tam nothine to kim sinee my wife presented me 
young woman, she will 





dl; 
y and follow upon the track of thy reere- 
ant husband and my Jost child—my child—my 


The woman pronounced the words passionately 
yet tenderly, while the tears came into her eyes 


madam. Guy has 
yet me inform you, madam.” 
Aud Mr. Alberte Summers squinted at Mildred, 
varylass in seh ana 
ner the poor chikt hid herself behind Mrs. Burt 


Burt spoke in a clear, calm voice, express- |’ 
st tell us the destination of thy 


Tayen’t the least 
you or the young won cither, 
and (4 like 
uly nephew of mine 
Ile had no business to trifle 
rt—your young heart, my dear,” 


ts. Burt interrupted him, “Be kind enough 
to inform us.” 
“Oly certainly, madam, I suppose you in- 


es, we might 
line,” repliod Mrs. Burt; “be good 





You 


eoulan’'t say; probably not be- 


nntst telegraph immediataly. Mil- | lea 





Mr. Summers took 
le table and put on 


ighed Mildred, as he lett 
shall we do?” 
always the dark- 
The sunshine may be nearer 
mety be more impenetrable,” 


nd Mildred; thee must remem- 
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ber [have as much at stake as thee. 
infinitely more!” 

“ And what do you think?” 
“That we must stop them—if such a thing is 
possible. Stay thee here, Biddy!” 

‘The [rish girl made her appearance. 

“ow were the bride and groom dressed?” 
asked Mrs. Burt. 

The girl began and gave a most claborate and 
lengthy description; and, just as she concluded 
Mr. Summers appeared, aumouncing that 2 car- 
riage was in waiting. 

“Good evening, my dear; good evening, 
min,” said he, us he assisted them into the ciur- 
riage. 

Mrs. Burt gave the driver the place of their des- 
tination, “Telegraph Oftice;” but she did not see 
the sinile upon that functionary’s conntenance as 
he cracked his whip, and the vehicle rolled away ; 
ucither did she know that Mr. Alberto Summers 
sat by the driver’s side. 

‘ovis a long way; I wish the driver would 
haste,” said Mildred, asa half our or more passed 
and still the carriage kept on and on, Mrs. Bart 
was about to reply, when the vehicle stopped, and 
the driver, jumping {rom his box, let down the 
steps and. assisted the women to alight, 
it was in trout of u large stone editice, well light- 
ed, from which came strains of music and laugh- 
ter, 


“ 


Aye, more; 




















is a hotel, not a telograph office,” said 
Mrs. Burt. 
“You mistake,” said the driver; “in the third 
story.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Mrs. Burt, taking Mildred’s hand, entered the 
broad hall, They did not know it, but a dark 
shadow followed them. Alberte Summers caused 
that shadow. Up, up, up went the travellers; 
brilliantly lighted chandeliers lighted them on their 
way. 

“This must be the place,” said Mrs. Burt, as 
they came to a door at the end of o passage; it 
stood ajar, and they pushed it open and entered, 
{ct closed behind them with a click, and fastened 
with a spring. 

It was uo telegraph office. Mrs. Burt knew this, 
and Mildred knew this intuitively, The room was 
large and richly furnished; a soft hazy light re- 
veuled its elegance, while a delicious perfaine 
Jadencd the air, Each looked at the other in blank 
surprise. 

“Where are we?” The lips of each framed the 
question, but the lips of ucither replied. Mildred 
was the first to speak. 

“ Let us go, Mrs. Burt.” 

They turned to the door—it was fast; an invisi- 
ble tock secured it. 

Again the two gazed blankly into each othet’s 
countenance: 
© Let us see; perhaps there is some other out- 
let,” said the elder of the two, for Mildred was 
trembling violently. But their search was vain; 
there seemed to be none. 

At that momenta door at the further extremity 
of the room opened, aud, to the surprise and as- 
conishment of both, Alb mimmers entered, The 
door closed behind him with the same click and 
spring as it had done when they entered; closed, 
we say, and there the villain stood berore the two 
trembling women, 2 diabolical smile jighting up 
his countenance, 

“Ha, hal” he laughed; “ you thought you could 
dispense with my company, ch? But / could not 
with yours, What think, madam? What think, my 
dene?” 

Surprised and terrorstricken, neither could re- 
ply; and, atter shaking his fat sides with a little 
wicked laugh, the bad man continued. 


























Chapter XIV. 
IIE appearance of Alberte Summers was so 
sudden and unexpected that both Mrs. Burt 
mk Mildred started b th surprise and alarm, 

“Wut does this mean?” asked Mars. Burt, at 
length, regaining her composure. 

“ Simply that you are here, madam; and yon too, 
my dear; simply that you are here, where you 
are likely to remain for a time, at least.” 

“ And tor what? Why are we thus deceived and 
detained, when every moment is precious to us?” 
cried Mrs. Burt. 

“ For that very reason—because every moment 
is precious, madam—precious to me for the sake 
of what [have to gain, madam.” 

“T don’t understand thee;” said the woman, 
“Perhaps [ might explain my meaning more 
fully,” said the villain, seating himself ac his tei 
sure, pI Ns feet upon the ba 
fully carved rosewood chair, und | 
with cool indifference, 
my ueplew—['ll tell you the 
so pray be seated and listen; just take off your 
bonnets aud make yourselves at home; you, my 
dear uciee—ha! haf that’s wo good; and you, tuo, 
madam,” 

The lite fat man lauzhed a Jittle low cunning 
laugh, gave two or three expressive whills, and 
continued. 

“Now, as [ was saying, in the first place my 
nephew, Guy—the dog, the 3: ! LU go clear 
back aud tell the whole story, then yow ll tuily un- 
derstand it; you, my dea mn. My 
uephew was my only brother's chill; parents. 
dying when he was but an infam, and ( brought 
him up. Of course he owzht to be grateful to me 
for that kindn twill unde 
nely grateful, madam 
poor Workin gave a nod of assent, and the 
villain continued. 

“Well, Dhad no relative but him in the world, 
and of course [ intended, if he conducted himsell 
to suit me, he should be my sole heir, and inherit, 
atmy death, whatever property Linight chance to 
but, the rascal! he displeased me very 
mich, madam; and I, like a sensible man, to pa 
ied the we 1 he most detested, 
child of my own to inherit my: 
Well, Guy came k with av fer 

poor as a snail, having gumbled 

































of a beauti 


































































unbled! Guy a gambler?” cried Mildred, 
who never before had inistrusted the real depth of 
Nie 







Surt. | 
he spent a handsome. 









Well, as [ ws 


going to say, afte 
sposed of you at Mt. 


vey 






care, my dear. 
he di 





ly the property he knew he never would re 
om me openly.” 

“Well,” excluimed Mrs. Burt impati 
Mr. Summers had settled himeelt b: 





ently, foi 








of the story he was lex 
her, us le pried eu 





ing, in so wntinis 
Hessly iw 











was bri 
tion breathlessly —* Well!” 

“Yes,” continued the bad man with alow chuck. 
ling laugh, “ he was a clever writer, and he forged 
my name to several checks, to w heavy amount 








dog’s villainy and caught him!” 


stunning weight this terrible news 
“ Perfectly true, my dear 





Ht upon her. 
ly true. 





some twelve or fourteen thousand dollars! 


lignantly into Mildred’s haggard face. 





n 
on ju: 
wise he should suffer the fall penalty of the law.” 
“ And that condition?” questioned Mildred. 
“ Precisely whas Lam going to tell you, madam, 
It was this—that within two months time he shontd 
make over into my hands a certain specitied sum 
of money—not particular about mentioning how 
much, a8 that isn’t to the point—not to the point, 
madam; not at all to the point, my dear.” 
Mr. Alberte Summers looked immensely satisfied 
with himself, and conrinuetl: 
“ Of course be had no way of carning the mon- 
ey, and gave it up for a bad bargain at 
finally agreed to follow my directions in every- 
thing, and,” concluded the villain, making a low 
bow, “ to this effect ho destroyed bis marriage cer- 
tificate and married an heiress!” 
“ And did thee suppose that destroying a simple 
certificate would aunul a real marriage?” asked 
Mrs. Burt. 
“No, oh no; but then certificates are dangerons 
things sometimes, madam; it is always best to 
have them out of the way, As for Guy, it is not 
at all probable this city will over sce him again, as 
his bride has drawn her money from the bank, and 
they are off for Europe!” 
“Europe!” gasped Mrs. Burt and Mildred in a 
breath. 
“Yes, Europe. By to-morrow morning they 
will be safe trom pursuit, and then—then, madam, 
you may go at liberty; and you too, my dear, may 
—go where you please,” the villain added, al- 
though in his black heart he was laying a far dit- 
ferent plan, 
as he concluded he slowly arose from his scat, 
made a few additional remark nd then slipped 
himself through the door Mildred or her com- 
panion could observe the manner in which it was 
opened. 
Whieu left atone, Mildred threw herself upon the 
i . ir, while Mrs. Burt, 
ove to comfort her with 











































scarcely le: 

a hope she her 
“Oh, Mrs. Burt, if [ conld only see my mother 
now perhaps she would forgive me, perhaps sh 








would take me back again!” cried the almost dis- 
tracted. young creature, wringing her hauds, and 


with wild dry sobs. 
* And so thee shall go to thy mother, dear—so 
though shalt, aud a mother’s heart will surely fo 
gi hee; hut, until then, friend Mildred, keep up. 
a brave heart; there is nought gained by despair.” 
“T know it,” replied Mildred; “TD know it, and 
yet—and yet—oh, Mrs. Burt, [feel a sad, a dread- 
ful presentiment of evil, more evil; but you prom- 
ised never—never to desert me—never to turn 
from me 
“ Neither will I. Teaven forbid that 1 shonld, 
my poor child; but thou art weary; lay thy head 
down and [ will watch while thou art asleep.” 
The kind woman, whose own heart was aching 
with her own sorrow, hid that sorrow deep down 
in her own bosom, lest she should add to that of 
her younger and weaker companion, 
































had learned meekness and submission to the will 
of One who holds the destiny of man in his hand, 
nnd causes all things to work together for good to 
those who love Him 
The soft mesmeri¢ influence of Mrs, Burt’s 
motherly hands brought quiet and slumber to poor 
Mildred. With her head upon that generous 

1 those soft loving words sounding in 
urs; ere She was aware the words grew indis: 
tinet, and she forgot her sorrows he stole away 
into the beautiful realm of dre; 
“Oh, Mildred! Mildred) Summ 
ealn, holy, aud a pea 



























Tul slumber; better for thee 
Tadst thou never wakened, but through the pearly 
gates of dreamland entered into that better city 
where there is no more sorrow, or care, or pain; 
where there is no erying nor sighing; “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest,” 

Better for thee, Mildred Summers, we say—het- 
tef for thee! ‘There are cruct thorns in thy future 
pathway; black skies to bend. over thee; steep, 
veary hills for tender feet to climh, 

And yet ’tis only those who bear well the ere 
who wear the golden crown at last; only those | & 
who have become pur meet for the 
Kingdom; only those who are world weary, Who 
can fully enjoy the eternal rest at last! 

Mildred had a work to do, a work that, although 
it was cruel and hard to perform, still was destined 
for h She did not know that uight, as help 
and d mg she lay with her v head repos 
ing upon that kind bosom, how much the human 
heart can bear uid not break. No, she did not 
know then. 

Ir is well we cannot draw aside the veil that 
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place lite’s cup to our lips, we do not know how 
Ditter the draught may be; better to trust, to gi 
up all into the hands of [im who is ever me , 
and who has said, & My strength shall be suflicient | 









tor thee.” a 


Grey he caine back to: murmured the white lips of M 
the city with the determination of obtaining secret- | Heavenly Father, not for m) 





ed a mn 
yut his cisay. 


Mildred, clinging to her companion with a strony 
and vice-like grasp, thinking, poor child, her heart 


aking all the while, asked the same ques- 


but, as good luck would have it, [ discovered the 
“Ts this all true?” gaxped Mildred, as with a 


The 
young yentleman made a bold strike; it was for 

nd 
now comes the interesting part to you, ladies—the 
interesting part;” and the little ft man leered ma- 


“You sce the young rascal was right in my 
grasp; just as you are, my dear—just as you are, 
in; and told him, you understand, that up- 

one condition T would Iet_him off, other- 


plan, while Alberte Suinmer: 
jain, returned home, determining 10 apologize to 
his wife for his lateness by suying ver 
business had detained him. 
believe him, and pity him 


wearing his life away with his steady appiication 
Dear, good Mrs. Burt! She had passed through {to business; would’nt he try and be lee care. 
the furnace of affiiction and become pu she | ful?” 


agination; for he found by inquiries of the 5 
vauts that his wife had been absent all the evening: 
and had not yet returned, 

M. 





and order him to be at the door in one hour with 
a covered carri 
mand, e 
ers, that was a) yf, 
them that s 
and innocent girl has been beguiled to ruin. 


tone, “Lam thoroughly ashamed of the insult that 
has been offered you beneath this root by one of 
the basest of men, whom [ have just driven frou, 
the premis 


said Mildred, thankfally. 
yf stra 
Will you go alone, or shall I call a carriage for 


you? Ifthe later, where do you wish to zo?” 


the latter snid, 


morning; the str q . d 
hides faturity trom our dim gaze—well that, as we | The dead of night,” said Mrs, Bart, looking at Mil- 
«heed, 


dred?” 


51 


ri “Though He slay me yet will [trust in Him,” 
rs. Burt. “ Oh, 
ir ask [ this favor 
of thee, but mercifully protect my little Rosamoud 
1 from the destroyer!” 

The white hands were clasped—the tearful eyes 
sed; there was a smile about the lips. Leav- 
en heard and angels listened. 

fi Aud yet, oh Father, not as J will, but as thou 
wilt!” 

And that prayer of faith was Rnswered. 

At that very hour Alberto Summers sat in an- 
other apartment of the same building in which 
Mildred and her companion were confined, carnest- 
“| ly engaged in conversation with 2 coarse looking 
| woman, of perhaps his own ago. The eyes of the 
latter were keen, cunning and snaky; her features 
too bold and prominent for beauty, ud coarse and. 
sensual looking in the extreme. She was dressed 
in the height of the prevailing fashion, in showy, 
gaudy materials, and her manners bespoke un en- 
tire lack of womanly reserve. She bore the appel- 
lation of Madam Frazier, and spoke rapidly and in 
a loud, sharp, ringing tone. 

“That is all very well, Mr. Summers; not one 
cent dese will I guarantee your plan success.” 














r 
k into the | upr: 
depths of the luxurious chair, seemingly forgetful 





“Be kind enough to come to the point at once; 
do you, or do you not, taking the price [ havo 
stated into consideration, wish my assistance in 
this matter? If you do, say so, and hand me a 
check for the amount; it’ not, take yourself from 
my house as soon as possible, and those gentle Ja- 
dies ‘shall go at liberty whenever it suits them 
best,” 
He saw the woman was not to be trifled with, 
so ho sat down to the table aud filled out a check 
for the required amount. 
“There!” said lie, as he handed it to her; sho 
ran itover with her snaky black eyes, aud gave 
a little cunning satistied smile. 
“Vory well,” she said; “I will manage all as 
you wish. Cull to-morrow evening and you will 
find the young woman you call Mildred ready to 
see you, and the elder one far enough away; Lean 
manage all perfectly, aud without exciting the 
least suspicion,” 
“And your plan?” ‘ 
“T do not chuose to reveal it.” 
“ And if you fail?” 
“ Tnever fail,” replied the woman with a wicked 
smile; “never fear for me—never fear.” 
‘The bad man hesitated. 
“ Be sure and send the woman far enough awa’ 
80 that she wont be in my tracks the next minute.” 
“So far that she will never find her way back, 
perhaps.” 
“ What do you mean?” 
“The * Olympus’ sails to-morrow morning.” 
“ Well, Madam?” 
“For Europe?” 
“Yes, Madam.” 
“ Thus woman might visit Europe?” 
“Tunderstand you, madam.” 
“YT never do any kind of business by the halves, 
Mr, Summers; [never mind cost in such affairs,” 
“T know—1 know,” said the little fat man; “ but 
{don't see how you can gett Mrs, Burt on 
board the Olympus,” 
“You don't?” 
“No, madam.” 
“Or how I shall detain that fair swectheart of 
yours, [ suppose, without any trouble?” 
“T can’t suy that I can see, madam.” 
“ There is just the diflerence; L know all about 
it, Mr. Summers. Allow me to bid you good eve- 
ning,” and the woman arose to leave the room, 
but Mr. Sommers detained her, 
“One word more, Madam.” 
“Well, sir.” 
“ She is very pretty—very interesting, and may 
beg very hard; you will not let her go, madam?” 
‘rhe woman smiled a contemptuous, fiendish 
smile. 
“I¢she wept tears of blood they couldn’t move 
e, sir. Again, good night.” 
She bowed her jauntily decked head and rustled 
from the apartment, intent upon her nerarions 
» the erey-hai vil- 

















ane 








ery important 
And his wite would 
“poor man, he was just 











Mr, Summers laughed i 
“Yes ’—that is, in imagin 





his sleeve and said— 
tion, and only in im- 
T- 











am Frazier’s plin was one that required to 
munediately put into excention. Mer nurse steps 
rds it was to cull a confidential mule se. 









we, and to see that a pa: 

red in the “ Olympus ;” her uext was lov 
. Burt and Mildred, and to commence with 
ital acting by which many a hapless 





ng: 








“Tam ashamed,” she said, in a soft, insim 
, > » 








“Then you will allow us to go now, kind lady ?” 





“Most assured 
his moment; thi 
ers, NOEL pri 


smy child, if you wish it, at 
t hotel for the accomodation 
on to confine any one in, 











Mildred looked inyuiringly at Bs. Burt, while 






“What time does thee think it i 
Madam Frazier glanced at her jew 
A little after midnight, madun.” 
“ And this is a hotel?” 


Med watch. 
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The latter said nothing, but looked dissatistied. 
“Dost thee not wish to stay here, friend Mil 





There was a yague, undefined fear in the heart 




























































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 














smiling a little wan ghost of a smile, said, 
“Certainly, if you think best.” 


of the latter; but she was ashamed of it, and so, | value, but the amount was sufficient to enable her 


to set ont upon her journey—all alone. : 
It was evening, nearly dusk, when she arrived 


“Then thou wilt pive us a room, friend?” said | at the station nearest her native village, a hack was 


Mrs. Burt, turning to the ficud-hearted woman, 
“ Certainly.” 


there in waiting, in which sho took passage for 
her home. Home! her dear, blessed home, her 


“ And a little taste of supper, a cup of tea, &c.” | loved, cherished home! What varied thoughts 


“ Certainly. 


flitted through her brain, what commingled emo- 


There was something in the woman’s counte-| tions swelled in her ulmost broken heart; poor 


nance that caused Mildred to shudder. 


child! she was but a child after all. What shame 


“ Aye you cold, my dear,” asked Madam Frazier. | that the tears welled up from the hazle eyes! what 
“No, oh no,” replied Mildred, hurriedly; “but |shame that she forgot the pride and dignity of a 


the room—” 


wealthy planter’s daughter, and sobbed as if ber 


A pretty, tasteful apartment was the one given | poor heart would break. 


to Mrs. Burt and Mildred for their use, and a few 


Her father was dead! and her mother—would 


moments after a servant brought up a delicate | not she turn her away? or would she take her to 


and tempting supper. But the tea was drugged! 


her heart; and, forgiving her past crrors, allow her 


In the deep sleep that followed, Mrs. Burt was | to again be a daughter toher? Would she? Poor 
conveyed, in her insensibility, on board the vessel | child! how little she knew of a true mother’s love; 
that was nbout setting sail; and, ere she returncd | how little she knew of a mother’s forgiveness. 


to consciousness, she was far enough away out up- 


on the blue bosom of the broad Atlantic. 


And Mildred? Wellitis that there is One whose 
arm is not shortened, and whose car is never 


heavy. Man proposes, but God disposes. 


Let us pass lightly over that mecting between 
mother and child; it was a scene too touchingly 
sacred for less than an angel’s pen to describe, Tt 
was eloquent, more with looks and actions than 
words; the dead was alive, the lost was found; a 


Alberte Summers forgot that he did not hold his | father’s pride might have held out against the re- 
own destiny in his own weak hand—forgot that all | creant child, the mother’s love never. 


his base plans were known to Him who neither 


“ T have only come back to you to dic, mother; 


slumbers nor sleeps. He had lived year after year | only to sleep by the willows close by father’s side 
in wickedness; he forgot that his cup of iniquity | —that is all—ail.” 


was so full, another drop would cause it to over- 


“Not to dic, but to live, my child,” the fond 


flow; forgot the dying woman who had said, ‘ As | mother would reply; “to live forme—for yourself, 
you are dealing by me so may the Lord do unto | my dear one.” 


you.” But there is One who nerer forgets! One 


But Mildred would shake her head sadly, and 


who has said, ‘ Vengence is mine, and I will re-| say, over again—“ No, no—to dic!” 


pay!” and that Bemg never lies! 


Weeks passed, and Mildred’s health slowly de- 


Before morning the Grim Messenger upon the] clined; when any hotice was taken of the change 


pale horse, whose name is Death, tapped at the | for the worse by her mothe 


she would smile sad- 





door and said to Albert Summers, “Your day of | ly, and say—‘ Yes, yes, ’tis slow dying, but sure; 


grace is over, you must go with me.” 
“ Congestion of the brain,” the physician said. 


slow, but sure.” 
“Tt is not so casy to dic as you may think, Mil- 


Before another night Alberte Summers had gone | dred,” her mother said, one day; “ for over twen- 


to his last account! 


ty years I have lived as you are now living—alive, 


Peace be with him; let us not judge him; the dy- | Dut praying for death.” 


ing thief cried, “ Lord remember me,” and was 
forgiven; but uo prayer for forgiveness trembled 
upon Alberte Summers’ vile lips; and yet Heaven Sas Sasy ry 

rciful to him, we ery; we poor, frail, erring ly never knew such sorrow as mine?” questioned 
mortals, shall we say ought clse than Heaven be 
merciful, when our own hearts are to be judged at 
that same tribunal? God forbid that we should 





be me 


condemn, 


And Mildred—was it a miracle that saved her 
from a fate far worse than death? Little did she 
think that the simple name upon the corner of her 
handkerchief, her maiden name, Mildred St. Clare, 


would prove her salvation. Yet so it was. 


The black, snaky cyes of the fiend-woman soft- 


ened as she read the name. 


“St. Clare—eh? St. Clare, and what was your 


mother’s name?” asked Madam Frazier. 


“Emma Bolton, before she was married,” re- 


plied Mildred, wonderingly. 


“Emma Bolton! is it possible!” There were 
tears in the snaky, evil eyes then; they seemed evil 


no longer. 
“And Emma St. Clare now?” 
“Yes.” 


“ And you are Emma Bolton’s child, and I was 
plotting your ruin!” cried the woman, excitedly; 


“her child—the child of Emma St. Clare.” 


“You, mother?” 
“Yes, me, Mildred.” 
“ And why should you be tired of life? you sure- 


the daughter, looking up into the white, patient 
face bending above her. 
Mrs. St. Clare shuddered. 
“Weaven grant that you never may, my child,” 
she said; “ but your suffering is not to be com- 
pared with that which has tortured me for more 
than ascore of years. I have lived, as it were, up- 
on the rack; [ have shuddered at night as I thought 
or snore day to live; my life has been a living 
leath.” 
“Tell me of it, mother;” come from Mildred’s 
white lips. Mrs. St. Clare shook her head sadly. 
“No, no—not now—not now,” she cried, pas- 
sionately; “ sometime I will tell it to you, if you de- 
sire it, after I say that it was the revelation of this 
secret to your father that caused his death. I was 
almost insane when I found you had deserted us, 
and IJ told him the story, the fearful story, foolish 
girl, you are asking for now; you desire the 
knowledge of a secret that would add tenfold to 
your misery.” 
Mrs. St. Clare paused. 
“Tell me the worst, mother; I can bear it,” 





“My ruin?” gasped Mildred, wildly; “say, wo-| whispered Mildred; “let me share your grief, your 
man, woman, what do you mean? Have you de-| sorrow, whatever it is, with you.” 


ceived me? Where is my friend—is she not com- 


ing back, and—” 


“T have deceived you; she is not coming back, 


“Tt would only add to_yours without lessening 
mine,” replied Mrs. St. Clare, sadly.“ Wait.” 
“ And why wait?” questioned Mildred, cagerly, 


and if I should tell you the name of the house you | With clasped hands, and eyes raised to her parent's 


are in your face would burn with very shame. 
But you are her child; bad_and lost as I am, I 
would not harm you now. +So listen to me, girl; 
before you sce a woman lost to truth and virtue, 


imploringly. 

“ Because I may be stronger sometime to tell 
you; because you may be stronger sometime to 
hear. Say no more of this, Mildred; there is an- 


yet oncé the dearest friend, the most devoted friend | other subject I want to talk to you of.” 


your mother ever knew.” 


“A friend of my mother’s? did you know my 


mother, really, truly?” asked Mildred, doubtfully. 


“Yes, truly I did; listen to my story, Mildred 


“ And that subject, mother?” 
“ T want to talk to you of yourself, Mildred.” 
“ Well, mother.” 


: ife. uu rs, however much 0 e 
were schoolmates. She, beautiful, weathy and life, | Guy Summors, ho m you may have 


eke ft Pea Joved him, has proved himself’ so unworthy of you | chaise, equally perfect, and weighing only one 
idolized; I a child of poverty, ill-favored, and neg- | 7 Fie aang : ‘ as | oral : ox hibj. . 2 

lected; ‘yet Thad one friend; your mother forgot I can see no reason why you should still bear his | grain. Another London exhibitor, about the same 
her rank and took me by the hand and called me 
her friend. We were girls then, but I remember 
all too well. Need I tell you how [ repaid that 
friendship with my deepest devotion, that I wor- 
shiped Emma Bolton, that I loved her better than 
my life? I was not bad then; if she had lived near 
me always I never should have sold myself for a 
few honied words and broad picces of gold; no, 
no; but your mother married Dr. St. Clare and 
went South, and I—fell down—down! Ihave been 


falling ever since. Iam lost! lost!! 


The woman wrung her hands wildly, and smote 
upon her breast as she repeated—‘‘ Lost! lost! 


lost!” 
Mildred shuddered. 


“T need not tell you how it all happened,” the 


name.” 
“What do you mean, mother?” 
“ Obtain a divorce!” * 


her hands and shuddered. 


do so.” 
“Love a villain, Mildred?” 


tempted, but I know he loved me—perhaps—” 
«« What, Mildred?” 
“He may be a better man; he may repent—” 


he has doue you?” questioned the mother, bitterly: 


woman went on to say; “I only knew that your] breaking through the tears. 


mother was an angel; that for her sake two names 
were sacred in my heart—her maiden and her] should truly repent, and say, ‘ 


wedded name; the latter is yours. Go—it has| forgive me, I would. Oh, Guy! Guy!” 


saved you! Go—this is no place for innocence and 


virtue. Go! go, lest I go mad! lest [ go mad!” 


“You are very like her, although not half so 
beautiful,” continued the woman, “nor half as 
grand, I know; yet you are her child. When you 


“You aro a strange girl, Mildred,” said Mrs 


looking out into the sunshine. “ And yet, child,” 


see her, tell her sometimes to pray for the poor lost Ob, Walter! Walter Mayne!” 


Helen Frazier.” 
And thus it was Mildred Summers was saved. 


“{ will go to my mother,” she said to herself. | hid her face. 


“T have no where else to go; but will she take me 


back?” 


I thought of the letter she had written to her 


8 


mother—that unanswered letter caused her to wa- 


ver. i 

“Should she go and be rejected, perhaps? 
should she? She will let me die there perhaps; 
she cannot refuse me that boon; she will let me 
die at the dear old home, and bury me by dear fa- 


ther’s side. Yes, I will go.” 
But how? 


She had no money, and to go so 
‘eat a distance would incur considerable expense. 


questioned Mildred, wonderingly. 


made her regret-the question; and yet, for day: 


Walter Mayne?” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


+a 


a ring, a small fanciful necklace, a pair of eardrops | but of the adopted talent of another you hav 
2s 


and a beautiful pin, articles she was wearing, but 


which she could dispense with. 





These trinkets, of course, didn’t bring half their | teach him.—Emerson. 


“You are young, and I may say beautiful, Mil-| of being enclosed in a cher 
eet 4 fs dred, because you have taken one mis-step it is no | in ivory, with four persons inside, two postillions. 
St. Clare; it is a long one, but I will shorten it s0| yeasy : unish yourself’ for its . iver, x horses—: 4 , od 
asuot to weary you. Yout mother and myself reason you should punish yourself’ for it all your | 2 driver, and six horses—the whole fully mounted 


The poor creature covered her white face with | shell. 
“No, no!” she said; “although he has broken | miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of which 


his marriage vow, mine shall be kept sacred. I] only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a grain. 
promised to love him while I lived. I shall ever | The cannon had bore and touch-hole complete; the 


“T don’t love his errors, mother; he was sorely | be beautiful, but could only be seen to advantage 


“ And you would forgive him the deadly wrong 
The sweet face looked up hopefully, the smiles 
“Ags | hope for Heaven; yes, mother, if he fashions in by-gone ages which are worth reading. 

Mildred, darting, 
St. Clare, looping back the crimson curtains, and and the modest veil for tunics of costly stuffs and 


a : " a ,, | uct account of the form of their garments; howev- 
an expression of pain passed over the mother’s er, we know that they were forbidden by law to 
features; “ at your age [should have said the same. 


Mrs. St. Clare bowed her head, and the tears 


“Waiter Mayne! who was Walter Mayne?” aud cotton together. 


But the look of anguish upon her mother’s face 


and wecks afterwards, she asked herself, fecling 
that much devolved upon the auswer—* Who was | by the women of their day. 


IMITATION.—Insist on yourself; never imitate. 


only an extemporaneous half possession, That 


Original. 
ALLIE IS AN ANGEL NOW. 
AtBE is an angel now, 
She knows no pain nor care; 

She’s gone to join the pure and good 

In mansions bright and fair. 
Of all our merry school-girl band, 

In childhood’s happy hour, 
No one was ever loth to say 

“ Sweet Allie is the flower.” 


But, one day, we missed her smilé, 
‘We missed her voice at play, 

And soon we Jearned that Allic dear 
‘Was taken ill that day. 

Then unto her cottage home 
Her little face we sought, 

And, since we’d seen our Allie Inst 
‘A great change had been wrought. 


The little form we so much loved 
‘Was agonized with pain, 

And throbbing with bewildered thought 
‘Was her then fevered brain. 

Ouce more we sought our Allie’s side 
Yo sny that last good-bye, 

Since We were told by those who knew, 
That Allie soon must die. 


“Im going home,” she sweetly said, 
“ Deatl’s angel now has come; 
Farewell ny little school-mates dear, 
For I am going home.” 
Long we stood by Allie’s side, 
Bent o'er the clay-cold cheek, 
To kiss the once warin rosy lips 
That never more would speak. 


They buried her on the mountain side, 
Beneath an old elm tree, 
Where Allic and her school-mates oft 
Had played in childish glee; 
Friend of my youth, oh how I love 
‘That spot uuto this day, 
And bope my form will rest at last 
Beside sweet Allie Gray. 
Ina CLayTon. 


MINIATURE MACHINERY. 


UCH skill and perseverance have been dis- 
played by the ingenious in all ages in the con- 
struction of miniature objects—the purposes to be 
gained being minuteness of proportion with delica- 
cy of finish, Veritable watches have been set in 
finger-rings ; a dinner-set, with all its appurtenan- 
ces, placed in a hazel nut; and a coach and four 
enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the mere 
training of the hand and eye to the accomplish- 
ment of delicate work, there can be nothing gained 
by such exhibitions of ingenuity; and were it not 
for this acquirement we might safely pronounce 
all these tiny inventions as the offspring of ingeni- 
ous trifling. 
Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the 
whole Iliad of Ilomer written in so fine a chaaacter 
that it could be contained in in a nut-shell; ‘and 
Allian speaks of one Myrmecides, a Milesian, and 
of Callicrates, « Lacedeemonian, the first of whom 
made an ivory chariot, so small and so delicately 
framed that a fly with its wing could at the sume 
time cover it and a little ivory ship of the same di- 
mentions; the second formed ants and other little 
animals out of ivory, which were so extremely 
small that their component parts were scarcely to 
be distinguished with the naked eye. Ie states 
also, in the same place, that one of those artists 
wrote a distich, in golden letters, which he enclosed 
in the rind of a grain of corn, 
Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed a 
watch for George IIL, which was set in a finger- 
ving; but this was nothing uncommon, for the Em- 
peror Charles V. and James I. of England, had 
similar ornaments in the jewels of their rings; and 
this species of mechanism is sometimes witnessed, 
on alarger scale, in the bracelets of ladies. In 
Kirby’s Museum notice is taken of an exhibition 
at the house of one Boverick, a watchmaker in the 
Strand, (1745,) at which were shown, among other 
things, the following curiosities : Ist, The furniture 
of'a dining-room, with two persons seated at din- 
ner, and a footmon in waiting—the whole capable 
onc; 2d,a landau 








and drawn by a flee; 3d, a four-whceled open 


time, constructed of ivory a tea-table, fully 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, ete — 
the whole being contained in a Barcelon filbert 


In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a 


gun was of steel, the carriage of gold, and the 
wheels of silver. The workmanship was said to 


through a powerful magnifying-glass. 





FEMALE ATTIRE IN ANCIENT TIMES, 
WRITER in a Jate number of an English pub- 
lication, descanting on that universally inter- 
esting topic, dress, has some remarks on female 





The Jewish women did not keep long to the pas- 
toral simplicity which characrerized Sarah, Rebec- 
ca and Rachel; they abandoned the woolen robe 


» | embroidered head-dresses. We have no very ex- 
show their faces; that the old women wore undyed 
striction being that they were not to mix worsted 


embroidery. When Judith went to Holofernes 
8 


long tunic, with its large plaits 








e | dressed for any great occ: 


wool or linen, although the young ones were per- | nity. 
stole from between the white jewelled fingers that mitted to wear many colors at a time, the only re- 


These dresses were orna-|“by your m: 
mented with ‘knots, fringes, purple borders and | high responsi 


The Greeks showed a much puror taste. The|I could not doubt 
‘astened at the | prayer.” 

waist, a large veil, which concealed a greater part 
of the hair, and a mantle, formed the entire dress. | remarkable coincidences is said to have been deep 
Your own gift you can present every moment with Somotinics they, Oruamunted it with embroidery, 
fter some hesitation she determined to part with | the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; |an art in which they great y ce elled:. WI hen 
necklaces, ear-rings with their pendants, and bracc- | says Dobbs, was a woman that he met yesterday. 
which each can do best, none but his Maker can | lets of carved stones. The bas-relicfs of the Pan-| Grace was in her step, heaven in her eyes, and in 


The Roman matrons, during the first years of 
the republic, dressed in unison with the severity 
of their morals: the white togas reached up to the 
throat; brides replaced the white veil with a bright 
red one, which they ornamented with a wreath of 
verveine, the hair being fastened up with an ar- 
row. But this simplicity soon disappeared, and 
the whole world was made to contribute to the 
Roman ladies. The Gauls and the Germans sup- 
plied them with false hair, which they ornamented 
with gold chains, pearls and artificial flowers, 
scented with Oriental perfumes. It is certain that 
the women of our day cannot be accused of mbre 
extravagance than was in practice among the Ro- 
man’s, to say nothing of the rouge and cosmetics 
with which we happily now dispense, although 
many of our great-grandmothers remember that 
pernicious habit being in use in England. They 
went so far as to wear three dresses at one time, 
one as costly as the other. Young girls wore a 
band fastened tightly round the waist; this was the 
origin of our “stays, which we wisely make less 
stiff than half a century ago, when sirle scarcely 
dared to jump about and look natural. The front 
of the dresses were then cut square and low, in or- 
der to show the costly necklaces, which were ap- 
parently common to all; and a lady dared no more 
appear without pearls or diamonds than a consul 
would without the marks of his dignity. Lolla 
Paulina, from whom Cualgula was divorced, once 
wore several thousands pounds’ worth of emeralds 
at a mere friendly party. As many as six rin; 
were worn on each finger. Then they had sum- 
mer rings and winter rings, and to obtain Grecian 
ornaments, and eastern pearls and rubies, they 
would have committed any act of folly. But, at 
the downfall of the Empire, a warning voice hay- 
ing called upon them “to cast away their uscless 
ornamenrs,” and many of them having become 
disciples of their divine masrer, the money which 
was previously expended upon dress was given to 
the poor, and other nations, which were to occupy 
the principal position in the world, brought their 
northern habits of simplicity into use. 





Original. 
A MOTHER TO HER SON. 


\WENTY-ONE years ago to-day, 
A little helpless babe you lay 
Upon your mother’s breast. 
Sweet innocence was on thy brow; 
Methinks I see that image uow 
In quiet slumber rest. 


You were my first, my cherished boy, 

You were my pride, my greatest joy 
Was centered in my son. 

Wath fondest hopes and anxious fears 

I’ve watched o’er thee these many years, 
But now my task is done. 


Go, then, my son, my noble boy, 
And all your future years employ 
In doing good to all. 
Safe on life’s sea then may you glide, 
With hope’s firm anghor by your side, 
That you may never fall. 


When on life's tempest you are tossed, 
And a)! your brightest hopes are crossed, 
Then Jook to Him above; 
*Tis God can hush the storm to peace, 
And bid the raging waters cease, 
‘And fill your soul with love. 


Farewell, my son, the time is near 

A mother’s Voice you will not hear, 
Nor know a * mother’s love.” 

But oh, when she is passed away, 

Remember, then, to watch and pray, 


That we may meet above. EBA. T. 





ALEXANDER I. OF PRUSSIA. 


W HEN Russia was, in 1812, thrown into con- 

sternation by the invasion of the French, no 
one of the imperial household or council main- 
tained a calm and composed spirit, under the daily 
reports of fresh disasters, except Prince Galitzin. 
The Emperor remarked this with surprise, and 
one day, while they were alone, asked how it hap- 
pened. The Prince drew forth a small Bible from 
his pocket, and held it to the Emperor, _who 
stretched out his hand to take it, when by accident 
the volume fell to the ground, Being instantly 
picked up ‘by the Prince, it was found to have 
opencd at the ninety-first Psalm: “He that dwell- 
eth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; my 
God, in him I will trust.” (ver. 2. 
“Oh, that your majesty would seck that refugo, 
replied the Prince, after his royal master and he 
had read the passage together, and then hastened 
from the presence. The Emperor retained the Bi- 
ble, and doubtless read the Psalm to the end. | 
Shortly after, a day of supplication and fasting 
was ordered by Alexander; and the Pope, as the 
priests of the Greek Church are called, whose turn 
it was to preach before the Court, chose for his 
text the ninecty-first Psalm, without having becn 
induced thereto by any hint from cither the En- 
peror or his minister. 

On the afternoon of the fast day Alexander sent 
to his private chaplain desiring him to come and 
read a portion of the Bible to hnn in his tent. The 
official came, and commenced his duty with the 

inety-first Psalm. 
ninety spe cried the Emperor, rather offended by 
what he naturally concluded must be the result of 
collusion; “who desired you to read that particu- 
lar Psalm to me?” 5 , 

“God!” replied the chaplain, with great solem- 





« Wow mean you?” exclaimed the Emperor. | 
“Taken by surprise,” resumed the chaplain, 
jesty’s command, and feeling the 
ty which would rest on ny choice, 
T knelt down and implored the Almighty to guide 





she wore a mitre, after the manner of the Syrian | me in the selection of the Scripture T should read 
women. Ezekiel and Isainh cnumorate with great | in the event of your majesty Ieaving me without 
bitterness the number of ornaments that were worn | directions on the subject, and the ninety-first 


Psalm was brought ¥ powerfully to my mind that 
hat was the answer to my 


The impression mado on the Emperor by these 
» | and lasting. 


ri 
teete ees The most beautiful sight in Nature, 








theon give an exact copy of this costume. 


her arms a baby. 
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Original. 
A MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 


N childhood’s happy hour 
How bright the tufure seoms; 
As wo roam from flower to flower 
‘Tis all a golden dream. 
Each littte heart how joyous, 
‘No tears bedim the aves; 
There seeme no cloud before us, 
But beaming raptures rise. 


There’s onc amid the flowers 
Of childhood’s rosy time, , 
I’ve wandered with for hours 
Benenth the glad sunshine; 
Of all the say, companions 
In youth's bright rosy hour, 
She was the fairest blossom 
Ever hung in beauty’s bower. 


Her eyes in love were beaming, 
Her oheeke they bore the hue 

Of summer's blushing roses 
Alll bathed in pearly dew. 

And hair, whose raven blackness 
‘Seemed darker than the night, 
All dressed with beauteous flowers 

From Flora’s brow so bright. 


Llove that little maiden, 
With beaming eyes of blue, 

And, should her heart kuow sorrow, 
*Twould pierce mine through and ‘through. 
, tears, may you be strangers 
Unto the one I love; 

God shield her and protect her, 
Aye, keep her in thy love. 


And when the autumn hazes 
Melt down the amber sky; 
‘When Friendship’s flowers have faded, 
All withered round us lie: 
When Hopes we love and cherish 
Have sank in night away, 
Then may she wing her upward flight 
To bright eternal day. 
Guo. C. TyrreLy, 


Original. 
THE WAY I LOST A LOVER. 


BY MARY I. PURINGTON. 
6T)ARE you do it, Mary? Dare you put his 

D love to the trial?” aay 

“{ dave test his much-talked-of affection; his 
courage, too, will be sufficiently tried. But here 
goes, win or lose; the thing shall be done. When 

make up my mind to do a thing, ’tis next to be- 
ing accomplished. Mark Eldon is not the man I 
imagine him to be, if, after this trial, he stilt 
raves of his changeless love and unwavering affec- 
tion.” 

“ Twish I had your pluck, cousin, and somebody 
that I know should be passed through the fire of 
public laughter and ridicule. O dear! I do wish I 
had a little moral courage. I wish I dared act as 
Lliked every time that I go out with these long, 


frolic of a pet kitten, really at the pugilistic attitude 
of fright in which Mark Eldon stood, and my posi- 
tion of laughable defiance. He was determined to 
back out, and [ was as determined he shouldn’t . 
80 I said,—* Come,” and flung open the hall-door, 
leaving our attitudes to be detormined on and in. 
preted as they pleased by all the pedestrians of 
Chestuat Street. av 

This was too much. So, with a twitch at his 
fob-chain, he summonned the courage to step on 
to the flag-stones. Another pause and the people 
gawked and stared. Mark made a desperate effort 
and descended the steps. 

“Won’t we go down this way? It’s pleasanter 
thero in the morning.” 

No, I can’t,” [ replied; “T’ve got a little shop- 
Ping todo. Let’s go up Chestnut to Fifth Street.” 

Another and a more desperate effort, and wo 
were well in the street; but Mark Eldon could not 
have looked more confused and cowardly if he had 
been stealing. Young America crowded around 
us, but, like a true blue Briton, Mark kept mo 
company. 2 

Arrived at Fuller & Co’s, I stepped in to make 
my trifling purchases, and when I came back to 
the door where my Mark was left, behold he was 
not there. Goue like a rocket, and I was left to 
stem the tide alone. Boys and the delightful rey 
resentatives of our great and growing republic, in 
the form of great live moustached things, who are 
a blasphemy to the male gender, commenced quot- 
ing college lore, (I suppose it was, by its highly 
clevating tone) for my especial benefit. 

Crowding through a group of these polite repre- 
sentatives, [ espied, directly ahead, a gentleman 
whose modest, timid manners had made him a 
butt for ridicule for both sexes—and whom I’d 
heard denominated as “ soft,” he was so behind 
the times. [ made a bold dive, and reached his 
side. He had turned to sce the cause of the com- 
motion, just as { touched his arm with my parasol; 
and, as | asked his escort through the rabble, he 
blushed, but complied with such gusto that I saw 
’twas no trial for him; he gave the few who fol- 
lowed us some sort of a glance from his usually 
veiled eyes, and they were not; they scattered like 
leaves in a gale. We crossed Chestnut into Sixth 
Street, and, triumph complete! stumbled upon the 
illustrious Mr. Eldon. With a nod we passed him, 
and didn’t he look cheap when I asked Charlie to 
look at my courageous lover? 


“ How did you make it, Mary?” asked Julia, as 
I tossed my bloomer hat upon the sofa, revealing 
eyes that snapped a little, and rather a saucy-look- 
ing face general; 

“ First rate. st my lover at the first throw; 
at the next throw found a man in the full sense of 
the word, in gentlemanly courage and politeness. 
Eldon ran away, actually dodged me and hid?” 

“ How did you get back alive through the rabble 





flupping dresses, and come back either with my | that fattens in our strects?” 


dress and ankles wet, or clse my arms and shoul- 
ders aching by reason of holding my skirts from 
the dirt, I am so mad that I can scarcely treat my- 
self with decency.” 


“ Charles Saunders gallanted me.” 

“ Not Charlie, little, bashful Charlie Saunders ?” 

“The same, And I advise people to speak in a 
respectful manner of Charles Saunders, when, in 


“LT wish you did dare to try Mr. Alden, Julia; | future, his name is mentioned in my hearing.” 


but you have one redeeming trait about it; you 


“ Well, I declare,” said Julia, “who would have 


don’t run down the costume as ungenteel, why | thought it?” 


don’t you do it, but give a simple, straightforward 


“Tdid of both; hence the test. I knew Eldon 


reason—you are afraid to. Pity we all Were not | was a coward and that young Saunders’ girlish ex- 
as afraid of committing wrong actions as we are | terior was an armour of true courage; that which 
of doing as reason dictates when ’tis opposed by | vaunteth not and is not puffed up, and I knew that, 


the side of public ridicule.” 


to strike against it, would give the ring of the true 


“T know it; ’tis humiliating to own the truth; | metal.” 


no matter how ridiculous a fashion is—nay, it 


“ Well, Lam glad that you havo tried them, and 


may actually be demoralizing in its influences and | now I shouldn’t wonder if Charlic—” 


certain ruination of health, yet just let the demon 


“Nor [ either,” [ broke in; “ but the next time 


Fashion smile upon it, and ‘tis donned by high and | that Isee Mr. Eldon [shall invite him to walk 


low, by the pure and the vile.” 
“Yes, Julia; and let a person dare to step aside 
from the ‘thus and so’ of these fushionists, and 


with me.” 
“ He won't visit you again, Mary.” 
“ Decidedly not.” He is shocked worse than if 


everything in the form of reputation is gone in-| he had come in contact with a galvantic battery; 


stanter. 


‘cople, ’tis said, would not do this and or, if he isn’t now, he will be if he ever comes here 


that, so opposite to the majority, if they were just/again. The contemptible coward! If I could so 
what they should he, and so forth. Now, to come | far forget my dignity ’d give hima blowing up, 
directly to the point, those who insult my clothes | a real powder-mill explosion; but bah! what a 
I consider of about as much importance in weigh- | waste of breath.” 


ing the matter ay a feather opposed, in the bal- 


Now, my dear male beloveds, I would give 


ances, to a big chunk of lead. Jones’ reputation you my blessing, or something as good. Your 


can be sustained in no other way than by the cov- | vaunted cour ‘age is such that you can’ 


ering of cloth that is put upon it; it must decide 


t stand it to 
see a woman insulted, but you cut and run. That 


ly, be a scabby affair, hardly worth the pains of'jis the rule—Charles Saunders is the exception. 
M 





saving. How ildon will cither win my 





Stvaigten up, oh man, and, in the exhuberance of 


respect or forfeit it torever in this trial of  to-mor- | your Samson, exelaim,—© Who can pull up Levia- 
, 


row.” 


than with a hook, & " 
Where lieth thy strength, oh man? Verily, we 


The May morning was all alive with bird-songs, | opine it gocs where was found the strength of the 
and the merry ripple of streams that gamboled in | ancient prodigy of strength—to hair. Therefore, 
their freedom; it was all sweet with the breath of | the long-disputed questions concerning whiskers, 
daisics and violets; it was all pure with the sweet | moustaches and long locks are decided. Give the 
airs of spring; and, on this morning, [ was to win | world the key of your non-Herculean attributes— 
or lose a lover. I had staked his love, and would | it breaks out in the head and face—goes to hail 


the first throw lose it? If so, I would rap his cars 
with the empty dice-box. 

Puuctual to the moment, the hall door trembled 
back on its hinges, and a cloud of perfume entered 
the room. Behind it, strutting with an “ P?m- 
deeply-in-love ” air, came the object of my dream, 
and tho subject of the coming trial. “At that 
tine, for once in my life, I was fashionable—keep- 
ing my lover waiting some time ere [ announced 
myself ready for the walk; and, when I made that 
announcement, shades of the great and glorious 
bards! did mortal eyes ever behold such a Profile, 
such a face, as reposed above Mr. Eldon’s collar? 
He looked somewhat as Milton tells of Satan star- 
ing at the people of Eden, “ askance, with aspect 
malign.” He choked, he looked at me and choked 
again. Ho looked at me and gasped; he looked 
again and stammered: 

“Excuse me, Miss P., but thought you said 
you were at liberty to promenade with me this 
morning.” 

ae So am I, Mr. Eldon; Iam waiting your plea- 
sure. 

He rose and twitched his cravat, jerked his hat- 
brim nervously, and Planted his walking-stick on 
the carpet with a look that was easily to be inter- 
preted,—‘“ I'll he hanged if I don’t get out of this 
scrape somehow.” 

“T called to say that I had a little business to do 
this morning. May be this afternoon would be 
more—” 

“Conveniont? Not with me, I assure you, Mr. 
Elden,” [ replied, with a smile, while Julia made 
a breach—no, a pair of breeches—in etiquette, by 
laughing and clapping her hands ostensibly at the 














Original. 
1 AM WEARY. 


AM weary, sad and weary, 
Weary of this ceascless strife; 
Weary of the olouds that gather 
Darkly iu the inoru of fife; 

Oft Pm Weeping, eudly weeping 
O’er the memories of the past, 
Over the hopes I fondly cherished, 
O'er the joys too sweet to last. 


Iam weary, ead and weary, 
All the world is dark and drear; 
Hope and joy have fied forever, 
Leaving naught but sorrow here; 
In my bosom sadness reigneth, 
All within is dark despair; 
Quickly have the shadows gathered, 
Shadows dark of grief aud care. 


Yet there comes a whisper, stealing 
Softly from un unknown shore; 
And, in gentle accents cheering, 
Bids me murmur never more; 
Bids me this vain repining, 
Quickly banish every sorrow; 
Bids my soul, depressed to hope, 
A brighter dawn to-morrow. 








Iam weary, oh! my Father, 
Weary of this bitter cup; 
Weary of the vain eudeayor 
‘Lo still bear my burden up. 
If the clouds still darker gather, 
If no ray of light I sce, 
If the last fond hope shall perish, 
Stil) DI put my trust in Thee. 
Norman A. Suita. 








Original. 
DREAMING OF THEE. 


J DREAM of thee to-night, dear love, 
By this open window sitting, 
While with fingers soft the twilight 
Night’s dark-threaded robe is Knitting. 
reaming, dreamiug of thee— 
And thy dreams—are they not ofmo? 


I dream of thee this hour, my love, 
For the moonlight softy Deaming, 
Thoughts of other twilights seudethi, 
Through the halls of memory gleaming. 
Dreaming—dreamiug of thee, 
Does not thy memory turn to me? 


I dream of thee because, sweet love, 
Absence stirs the wells of feeling— 
I miss the glance of tender eyes, 
Their depths of steadfast love revealing; 
Dreaming—dreaming of thee, 
Are my fond eyes as dear to thee? 


And still I dream of thee, my love, 
While the starlight dim is paling, 
I hear thy voice caresa my name, 
In the night-wind’s mystic wailing; 
Dreamfug—dreaming of thee, 
Is not thy voice calling to me? 


Tl dream of theo til! morning, love, 
Thou shalt still be near me sleepiug, 
All the night thou shalt caress me, 
With fond fingers softly creeping; 
Dreaming—droaming of thee, 
Our lives shall oue dream sometime be. 
J. Har. Exxior. 





JAPANESE DISREGARD OF LIFE. 


T= anecdote related by us a few days ago, il- 
lustrative of the custom of duelling in Japan, 
was undoubtedly authentic. The essence of ducl- 
ling in that country, as was shown by that anec- 
dote, is suicide. That is in reality the essence of 
duelling everywhere; but the Jupancse are the 
only ones who curry the theory ont fully into bold 
and pertinent practice. Our duellists virtually 
commit suicide by throwing their lives iuto each 
other’s hands; but they are nevertheless very glud 
to escape the logical and natural result of their 
philosophy, by dodging the shot or the stab which 
they invite, and seldom find any diffliculty in heal- 
ing up their wounded honor without the infliction 
of physical injury. Not so with the more coura- 

ous and more consistent Japanese. With them 
ishonor is certain death; and to make assurance 
sure, they take their lives with their own unfulter- 
ing hands, instead of leaving the issue to the 
chance shot of an inexperienced marksman, or the 
trembling hand of a timid antagonist. With our 
Washington practitioners honor is as casily cured 
as wounded. A Japanese challenge requires both 
parties shall stop their mouths, and stay their ap- 
petites forever, which requisition each fulfills for 
himself, by the very delicate and summary opcra- 
tion of making and cfiectual and fatal hole in his 
abdominal region. And cach strives to anticipate 
the other in the tragical performance, 

The anecdote referred to was probably founded 
on the following incident, for the truth of which 
we have the authority of a credible writer on Ja- 

an, 

B The gentlemen of the court having met on the 
staircase of the imperial palace, their sabres chanc- 
ed to strike one against the other. The one who 
was going down considered the circumstance an 
affront, although the one who was encumbered at 
the time with a dish for tho emperor’s table, at- 
tributed it to accident, adding, however, 

“ After all my sabre is as good as yours.” 

“Twill show you the ditference between the 
two,” replied the other, and suiting tho action to 
the word he drew his sabre and applied it with 
deadly effect to the consecrated abdomen, 

‘The other, as soon as he could go up the stairs, 
and perform his duty to the emperor, hurried back 
to his expiring adversary, and expressing his joy 
at finding him still alive, declared that nothing but 
his service to the emperor prevented his being be- 
forehand with him, and that he had now come to 
prove that his sabre was fully equal to his. Where- 
upon he procecded to open his bowels of honor, 
and was soon a corpse at his fallen enemy’s side. 

The Japunese in other cases make ¢ a nicer 
point of honor than this, and carry the principle of 
suicide to an extreme, which, if the habit should 
obtain in this country, would make a good many 
vacancies in our official’s stations, aud help us 
along materially with our favorite theory of rota- 
tion in office; and persons holding civil offices un- 
der the government are bound by the rule of hon- 
or which prevails in Japan, whenever they have 
committed any misdemeanor, to offer their lives 
as a sacrifice, and to become their own execution- 
ers, by this favorite process of ripping themselves 
open. They must not do this, however, until they 
have received an order to that effect from the 
proper authorities. It they should auticipate such 
an order, their heirs would run the risk of being 
deprived of their property and places. Officers of 
goverement are suid to be provided, in addition to 
their usual dress, with a particular suit for this 
sacrificial occasion. It consists of a white robe, 
and a habit of ceremony made of hempen cloth, 
and without armorial bearings. Officials carry 
these dresses with them when they travel; but 
whether our expected visitors, in view of any pos- 
sible emergency, brought their winding sheets 
with them to this couutry, can only be learned 
from the master of the robes attached to the em- 
bassy. 

‘As soon as the order of suicide has been com- 
municated to the culprit, lie invites his intimate 
friends to come and take leave of him ina draught 
of saki. After due drinking and leave-taking, the 
condemned man draws his sabre and performs 
the duty of self-immolation in the usual mode, in 
the presence of the assembled friends. Should a 
culprit prove a coward, and decline to honor his 
memory iu this manner, the punishment is iuflict- 
ed on him by the imperial officers, and in such a 
caso his whole family perish with him in infamy 
and dishonor. The best friends of the culprit 
sometimes immolate themselves with him; and 
servants actually make it a part of their agree- 
ment with their masters that they shall enjoy this 
right, 

"This disregard of death, which the Japanese 
prefer to the slightest disgrace, extends to the low- 
est classes and to both sexes. A gentleman of 
Fingo had a wife of exquisite beauty, who was 







































by the lady’s beauty, caused the husband to be put 
to death, and ordered the widow to be removed to 
the palace. She obtained a respite of thirty days, 
to deplore the loss of her husband, without appear- 
ing to reject the proffered favors of the emperor, 
At the expiration of the time she gave an cn- 
tevtainment to her friends, the monarch himself 
honoring it with his presence. On rising from the 
table she went to a lofty balcony, and pretending. 
to look eagerly at some distant object, threw her- 
self from the balcony before the face of the em- 
per and at once put an end to hor sorrows and 
er life. 





THE GIANT OF REISSENSTEIN. 


Uron a certain mountain in Wirtembuag there 
stands a castle called Reissenstein, which be- 
longs now to the Helfenstciners. It lies upon 
steep cliffs, far up in the air, and has no neighbor- 
hood but the clouds and, at night, the moon. Just 
opposite to this castle, upon another mountain, on 
which the Heimenstein castle stands, is a grotto, 
and there, ages ago, lived a giant. He had a deal 
of moncy, aud might have lived contented and hap- 
py if there had only been other giants and giant- 
essess. It occurred to him one day that he would 
build himself a castle such as the knights had, and 
the cliffs opposite seemed to him just the place for 
it. But he himself was bad a workman; he dug 
out with his nails rocks as large as houses, and 
placed them one on another, but they always fell 
down again, and never became a castle. So ho 
seated himsclf upon a rock and sent down into the 
valley below for workmen; carpenters, masons, 
stone-cutters, locksmiths, must all come and help 
him, and he woud pay them well. His cry was 
heard throughout all the land of Swabia, from the 
Kocher to Lake Constance, and from the Neckar to 
the Donan, and from every direction masterwork- 
men and journeymen came, to build a castle for 
the giant. 

It was droll to see how he sat in the sunshine be- 
fore his grotto, and watched the work going on 
upon the high cliffs. The masters and jonrney- 
men wero very industrious, and followed the di- 
rections which he called to them over the valley. 
They had all kinds of jests and sports with one an- 
other about the giant, who knew nothing abont 
building. At last the castle was done, and the gi- 
ant went in and looked out of the highest window 
down into the valley upon the workmon who had 
collected there. But on looking up he became ve- 
ry angry, for the men had sworn that everything 
was clone, and there, on the very window by which 
he stood, one nail was wanting. The builders 
apologized, saying that no one would trust himself. 
to sit out of the window in the air to drive it in. 
The giant would not listen to them, but insisted 
that they should not have one cent of pay uutil the 
nail was driven in. 


So they all entered the castle, but when they 
came to the upper window, and looked out into the 
air, and down into the valley which lay so far be- 
low, and nothing but rocks about them, they turned 
and walked away. The master offered tenfold re- 
ward to whoever would venture, yet no one could 
be found. Now there was among them a brave 
locksmith, who loved the daughter of’ his master, 
and she loved him too, but the father was a hard 
man, «nd would not give her to him as his wife, 
because he was poor. This lad took conrage, and 
thought he might here carn his treasure or die—for 
life was sad to him without her. He stepped up 
to the master, her father, and said :— 

“Will you give me your daughter if I drive in 
the nail?” 

The father said “Yes,” thinking the boy would 
surely fall upon the rocks and kill himself, and in 
this way he would be forever rid of him. 

The courageous youth took the nail and ham- 
mer, utttered a short prayer, and started for tho 
window. The workmen raised a cry of joy which 
awoke the giant, who asked what was the marter. 
When he heard that some one had been found to 
drive the nail, he looked at the young locksmith 
and said, 

“You are a brave lad, and have more heart than 
that rabble there; come, I will help you.” 

Then he took him by the neck, so that he shud- 
dered through marrow and and bone, raised him 
to the window, and said: 

“ Now hammer away—I won’t let you fall.” 

The boy drove the nail into the stone, and made 
it firm, while the giant stroked and ed him 
till he almost killed him, and then leading him to 
the foreman, he spake thus: 

“ Give him your daughter!” : 

Then going to his grotto, he brought forth a bag 
of money, and paid cach one in farthings and 
pence. Finally he came to the brove locksmith, 
to whom he said; 

“ Now go home, thou noble fellow; get thy mas- 
ter’s daughter, and bring her to the castle, for it is 
thine,” 

Ye who stand looking on in the battle of life, 
with your hands folded, will never win the prize. 
Help yourselves first, and you will raise up that 
giant, Industry, who will hold you above peril, and 
bestow upon you houses and lands. 























Original. 
THY GENTLE SOUL IS IN THINE EYES. 


HLY gentle soul isin thine eyes, 

So beantifil and bright 

That rival, with their brillianey, 
‘The shitting orbs of night. 

And thy sweet, pure, angelio face. 
Is of so fair a hue 

That one, indeed, can almost trace 
‘The spotless spirit through. 


Thy soft, melodious voice to me 
Is like ‘an angel’s breath; 

Or, a8 the notes of the foud swan 
Ere yielding unto death; 

And all arouud her seem to breathe 
‘A pure and holy balm, 

And o'er my troubled spirit comes 
A sweet, refreshing calm. 


It scems, indeed, angelic one, 
‘That thou to us art given 

To show poor mortals here below 
What angels are in Heaven. 

‘Yet unto tlice 1 raise my eyes, 
With purest. fondest love; 

To cherish thee iu memory, 


i ibove. 
All other maids above. Fixzer Jonseos. 





tenderly attached to him. The emperor, smitten 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE CHOICE. 


OP WAS morning, and the flowers ruised 
Their cups of erystal dew, 
‘The sunshine aid kiseed it up, 

Aud left them a bright hue. 








Sweet fragrance then perfumed the air, 
While birds sung sweet and clear, 

J istened on this lovely inorn, 
And Lenu’s voice did hear. 


The words she spake to me PU tell, 
‘Ag she at by my side, 

As she, those many years ago, 
Did thus in me coutide. 


~* When I was but a child,” she said, 
Thad a vision bright, 

I journeyed til] I stood before 
“The paths of hallowed light. 


An angel dressed in robes of flowers, 
And laurels on her brow, 

Stood at the entrance of one path, 
Her voice—I hear it now. 


She told me if I followed hor 
She'd give to me a name, 

That even kings would envy much, 
Aye—on her brow was Fame.” 


Another angel, robed in gems, 
And garments of great worth, 

With jeweled hands did point the way, 
Where many weut of curth. 





And in her hands were costly pearls, 
While diamonds decked her brow. 

I know that Wealth was her fair name, 
Aud great for me her vow. 


The other angel, robed in white, 
Was gentle, pure, aud mild, 

And priceless ornaments were hers, 
For Virtue o'er her emiled. 








She was an angel such a one, 
‘That tells us to do right, 

Aud goodness in her tace'did beam, 
‘Aud lent to it a light. 


She pointed unto me the path 
The blessed Suvior trod, 

And then J firmly said, “L'a try 
‘Yo be a child of God.” 


Then Lena spake uo more to me, 
The secret I did know; 

It told me then why she was good, 
And why all loved her so. 


There are three paths for all to take, 
An angel's to us given; 
If we wil make the wisest choice 
We shall all meet in Leaven. 
Anniz T. Soaw. 


MARRYING A FORTUNE, 


BY ELIZA C, LUGHES. 
“Tis distance lends enchantment to the vie 
66 (OME, Claud, to my room,” exclaimed Vir- 
ginia, “and I will show you the most exqui- 
site diamonds and pearls you cver saw. They were 
presented to me by Mr. Alinode, to grace my bri- 
dal eve with their brilliancy.” 
After they had entered the room Claud seated 
herselt’ by a window, while Virginia brought a 
casket, and, taking trom it a diamond bracelet, she 
clasped it around her arm; then clasping the folds 
of her dress with a handsome broach, she care! 
ly twined the pearls amidst he: 
























3 
: brown curls, ane 
Dending forward, she exclaimed, 








“ Look, Claud, are they not superb?” 

“ Beautiful,” she exclaimed, “and will admira- 
bly become your dark, flowing tresses, which need 
no ornament to enhance their beauty.” 

“You know, dear Claud, Mr. Almond has an 
immense fortune, and I shall be decked as a prin- 
cess, hereafter, and enjoy all the ease and elegance 
of a fushionable lite, with every luxury and pleas 
ure surrounding me. O, ud, how [ will enjoy 
myself; you wish me happiness, don’t you?” 

“Most assuredly, Ido, and earnestly hope you 
may never regret this, the most important step you 
may take during a lifetime. But oh, Virginia, how 
can you thus trample upon the aflections of Ernest, 
80 noble and intellectual as he is!” 

“Yes,” added Virginia; “but he is poor, very 
poor, nothing but his profession to depend upon; 
and it will consume a lifetime to make a fortune 
by it. You know my exorbitant love for gay 
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Y at- 
tire, and the magnificence that wealth can procure; 
and I believe wealth is the very font of happiness; 
at least Limayine it is so, and nothing short of a 
handsome fortune will content my ig 






and every confidence was reposed in each other, 
without the slightest fear of treacher It was no 
common friendship that united th y loved. 
each other and corrected one another’s faults with- 
out giving offence. Claud Elimore had been so- 
licited to be her bridesmaid, and a few hours pre- 
vious to the marriage she glided into Virginia’s 
room, and saw her seated near the cusement, with 
her head bent upon her hand, apparently in deep 
thousht, but, on approaching her, and bending to 
look in her face, which was veiled with her long, 
glossy curls, to her surprise she found her in 
tears. 

“Not in tears, Virginin?” exclaimed Claud. 
“ What means this weeping on your bridal eve? 
has sorrow so soon cast her sable garb over thy 
young heart? But perhaps they are tears of re- 
ret for leaving home and friends, to dwell among 
strangers 2?” 

Slowly she raised her head and tossed back her 
shining hair, and turning to her friend, with asad 
smile, she answered: 

“ Claud, I have been taking a cursory review of 
the past, and my heart dictates a different course, 
Oh!” passionately she exclaimed, with flushed 
checks and tearful eyes, “how every look, word 
and. action are indelibly cngraveu upon my memo- 
ry; and the more I try to forget, the more my 
memory reveals. How well [ ember his noble 
nature, purity of morals, and doting fondness for 
myself; but I must have affluence; I could never 
be content to dwell in a cottage, and waste my 
beauty on the desert air; I wish to meet the gaze 
of admiring eyes, and be the belle for a season. 
You, dear Claud, would be more congenial to 
nest, as you do not Jove gold, or lunguish after 
wealth us [do.” 

“Virginia,” responded Cland, in surprise, “do 
Tcatch your meaning? Cun you wed one who has 
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not your heart’s best affections? Is it possible you 
can be so mercenary? Imagine for a moment 
what would be his ings if he knew that you 
wedded his gold and not himself. You must re- 
mber x husband guards his wife's love with 2 
y care. Pause, Virginia, and look upon 
what a precipice you are standing—one step, and 
yourself into interminable sorrow and. 
then your heart will callin vain for 
a clear conscience.” ‘ 

“ Cease, Claud, [ can bear it no longer; you dis- 
tract me, and would persuade me against my own 
will to relinquish him; but I see no great harm in 
wedding him for his fortune. It is true Ido not 
love him as [should do, yet I intend being very 
happy; so what do you think of t Claud?” 

“That you will be very disagree i 
ed, and I r, dissatistic 

tice your heart for wealth; and [ 
do not pi a mind that can sometimes 
above the paltry things of carth, and dwell in el. 
ian fields of truth and phylosophy, which will ¢le- 
vate the soul. Such minds can enjoy an internal 
icity, that casts a gentle sphere of confiding love 
around them.” 

“Come, d,” continued Virginia, “you make 
me feel melancholy. It is time we should tinish 
our toilets—the guests will soot ve, and [must 

rerifice.” 
id Claud, in an earnest tone, “ be- 
¢ yourself’ from such a mockery, ere 
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Alas, Claud, it is too late, now,” she replied, 
“and [believe my courage is equal to the trial ;”” 
and rising hastily, when the last fold had been 
ced in the rich lace veil, she stood before the 
mirror admiring the elegance of her bri 
She was arrayed in w 
woven a supurb white crape, confined about the 
waist with a girdle of the finest texture; her dia- 
mmonds dit ney, While 
her pearls were display ble taste in 
k, silken hair, ‘The bridesmaid wore her 
ir unadorned, a few natural ringlets that 

racefully over her well-formed shoulders. 
Both looked transcendently beautiful; Int no one 
in that gay assemblage knew how wildly throbbed 
the heart of the fair young bride, when the minis- 
ter solemnly placed his hands upon their heads 
and blessed them, Virginia turned a glan 
Claud, whose sad stnile and look of pity 
wz to the trembling heart of the bride, whose 
inemory was busy in the past. 










































Chapter 11. 

“ Angelic was her fo m, her voice he thought. 
Poured more than humin accents on the ear."* 

HEN Ernest Merdith first met Virginia Lee- 
more he was fascinated and won by her beau- 
ty, while in the meantime she showed him a de- 
cided preference, and particularly sufficient to keep 
him in doubt and uncertainty in regard to the 
choice she would make among ber munecrous suit- 
ors. In an unguarded moment he proposed, and 
was coolly rejected, by her answering : 

“You are poor, Ernest, and have nothing but 
your profession to depend upon, [ want wealth, 
and must have it. Yet E would prefer you to all 
who bowed before the shrine of love.” 
Startled, confused and surprised at her hanghty 
reply, Which was so stinging to his manly pride, 
his cheek burned with indignation, and turning on 
his heel he strode from the apartment into the 
street, where the cooling air slightly allayed the 
wild throbbings in his temples. After traversing: 
several streets, he at length stopped before his of- 
fice door, unlocking which, he closed it with a 
heavy clang, and groped his way to the table, and 
immediately struck 9 light for the lamp. Seating 
i in a chair that stood beside the table, and 
resting his ¢lbows on it, he bowed his head in his 
hands, and gx way to afit of despair, and mur- 
mured, with his tecth pressed hard against cach 
















































bia, Virgiaia, false-hearted girl, how 
could you thus lead me into such misery and ayzo- 
ind? Oh, that you could feel the one half’ 
my wretchedness, how quickly would you relent. 
But, alas, no,” he continued, with an impatient 
jesture; “itis folly to suppose one so mercenary 
has any sympathy for friend or foe. She is more 
demon than angel! but no, she is too beautiful for 
adeimon; but w. she, then? Aselfish woman, 
destitute of the finer feelings of the human heat.” 
As he ceased speaking he raised his head, and an 
exchunation burst from his lips as he beheld the 
reflection of his face in an opposite mirror, 

“Be a ian, Ernest Merdith,’ he continued, 

and have done with such unmantly feelings. Look, 
was there ever such & change in so short at ? 
Why, [ would scarcely know myselt{—so pale—and 
my eyes twice their usual dimensions. It is child- 
ish, more than folly, thus to give way to disap- 
pointment. Ah! what would [ not give,” contin- 
ued he, relapsing into 2 passion of tenderness, “ to 
claim another of those delicious moments or hours 
which I have spont in her charming presence: 
L would give the world if I had it, to r 
sweetest, happiest hours of my lifetime, when [ 
fondly poured, in trembling accents, the love that 
thrilled my heart, into her willing and listening 
ear. But I will conquer this foolish repining, and 
be aman again; and if she prefers auother, well 
and good; but I fear she will regret this false step; 
yet she has been told of bis intemperance, but will 
not beli it. Morning,” he exclaimed, as he 
heard the city clock strike two bells; and rising 
quickly, he extinguished the light, and closing the 
office door, lhe slowly wended his way home. 
ter he turned the corner of one of the principal 
streets he met a party of three men, who had just 
made their exit from the saloon, whom he 
recognized, 

“ ic—hic, Merdith,” exclaimed one of the trio. 
“what are you doing out xo late, Mr. Morality? 
Hic—hic, uot to see your lady love; my friend Al 
mode spent part of the evening with her; but, hic. 
hic, you must me for not introducing: him 
to you, as he is your rival, and not presentable at 
present; hic, hic, Ernest, ood night.” 

‘The trio passed on in a 7 4 promenade to the 
hotel, where they were all ushered into Almode’s 
room, and promiscuously falling upon the carpet, 
they were soon lost in a deep sleep. 

George Almode was neither handsome, nor yet 
homely; he had one of those faces that had mar 
of intelle nd strength of mind; his broad, mas- 
sive furchead was an indication of genius, but it 
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was dormant for the want of cultivation. Ho 
jaunched out into society with many bright and 
lively anticipations, without a friend or monitor to 
arn him of the dangerous fascinations of the 
world, and the thousand temptations that surround 
a young mun of fortune. Svon after he came into 
the possession of his estate a mumerous herd of 
summer friends githered about him, who soon 
taught him the art of gambling, and the habits of 
dissipation. His burning thirst for liquor contin- 
ued to inercase daily, until it became a passion so 
inwrought with his existence that self-control was 
seldom resorted to. After a season of wild, reck- 
less indulgence, his health was shattered and his 
constitution broken, so that he was forced to give 
over from scyere illness, that sadly impaired his 
xeneral health. At length he concluded to try the 
cflleacy of the Bedford Springs; and after a tedious 
journey, he reached the scene of gayety and pleas- 
ure, Where a number of his friends and acquain- 
tances had assembled, who greeted him with much 
cordiality. . 
After a sojourn of a few days he observed 
among the new arrivals a being who was destined 
to influence the whole course of his future life. 
ed upon Virginia Leemore, entranced and 
delighted with her beauty and vivacity, which 
made her appear in his mind # divinity of love. 
He solicited an introduction, and became onc of 
the most devoted admirers in her train, And he 
returned home with her to Louisville, where he re- 
mained until his bride elect could go with him to 
his home in the sunny South. 
It was after Virginia’s return from the Springs 
st Merdith made his proposal, which she 
Her mind was then teeming with the 
glittering prospects she had in view as the bride of 
the wealthy Southerner, and consequently she gave 
the unkind and unwomanly answer, which 
stung his self-respect to the quic Ernest had 
scarce passed from the parlor and closed the hall 
door with a heavy clang, ere Virginia’s eyes flood- 
ed with tears, and bowing her head in her hands, 
she wept long and uncontrollably, A fecling of’ 
dread and despair passed over her frame, and ris- 
ing trom a superstitious fear, she retired to her 
ruom, Where she seated herself in a sombre reflec- 
tion. After the ce of a few moments had 
elapsed she heard the bell ring, and rising hastily, 
she bathed her cyes, and while re-arranging her 
curls, a servant opened the dvor to say a gentle- 
man waited her in the parlor; and when she en- 
«Lhe met her with a fond, beaming look, and 
a warm pressure of her tiny hand, which was not 
withdrawn from his clasp; and seating her upon a 
sofa, he opened the casket of diamonds and pearls, 
that fashed upon her eager sight; and at the same 
time he murmured, in a soft, low tone, 
“These jewels are tor you, love; and how well 
they will become my beautiful bride, who will be 
mine ere another week has sped.” 

The evening before the grand marriage fete was 
to come off, a number of gentlemen were careless- 
ly lounging about the reading-room in the 
House; some were r 














































































his hand the “ Loui: 
he wv reading ainarriage notice of a digniticd, 
intellectual looking Kentuckian, whose noble brow 
and well-formed head indicated a man of genins 
and deep thought. 
“Well, Courtlind,” 
holding the paper, “ here is another of ow 
tances murried and left the eity, and she i: 
its noblest daughters, well worthy to be the wife: 
of so distinguished a gentleman; and I presume | 
by to-morrow evening we shall lose another, Mi 
Leemore, who is so noted for her personal charms. 
What do you think, Fred, isn’t that a grand 
match? and how fortunate she is to win the south- 
ire! 








laimed the gentleman 























sponded the gentleman appealed to, “TI 
think it an unfortunate and lamentable atfai 
She does not love him—merely marrying his for- 
tiune—and he is a gay, fellow, unfit: to 
guide or protect the happiness of a fragile beauty. 
Appearances seem to be everything in the eyes of 
the world; while congeniality of mind and happi- 
ness of rt are secondary considerations instead 
from whence originate so many ill- 
ages; had Miss Leemore accepted 
st Merdith, she would haye possessed a prize i 
stead of the blank she so cager ps, and have 
saved herself from the splardid misery that will be 
hers with a being so iitemperate, Poor, thought- 
Jess girl! she vainly imagines wealth the all of life, 
when, ala i 8 brings misery aud unhap- 
i » instead of pleasure; but she ix another one | 
s great world who will have to learn by self: 
expericuee.” 

“Is it possible,” asked Harry Spear, with a look + 
of surprise, “she refused Merdith, one of Ken- 
tucky’s first and most noble fiuuities, whom any 
sensible lady would be proud to acknowledge? Do 
you think he loved her?” 

“Yes, only as such men can lov 
he was no millionaire; and if h ion hid | 
warranted him an jueome suflicient to gratify her 
Jove of display, he would have won her long . 
She loved him once, that Iam well assured ¢ 

“Yow is it, Fred, he takes it so coolly, if he 
loved her? 1 met him yesterday, and made some 
remarks about the wedding, but he answered me 
as calm and unconcerned as as if Thad been speak- 
ing of a stranger,yet I observed a remarkable 
change in his appearance, and consequently com- 
mented upon it, but he attributed it to a slight ill- 





























































but you see 




















Ah, Harry, his native y 





ide and sensitive heart 
deeply under the gu of juditference, but 
s disciplined himself to a rigid self-control,”” 
“Your manner, Fred, would lead me to suppose 
you had met with the same fate, did I not know 
something about your attuchment for a certain 
Claud Ellmore, your star of perfection.” 
Courtland, rising from his seat, put an end to 
the conversation by replying, as he was about 
leaving the room. 
“You will 

















use me, as T have an engagement 
at half past eight to meet Merdith, who leaves the 
city in a few days, on professional business.” 

At the close of the above conversation a gentle- 
man rose quietly and glided from the room. Ue 
had entered in the same quiet manner, and s 
herself at the reading table, pieked up the ¢ 























paper, with which he apparently seemed intent up- 















































































































on perusing. Lver and anon he would slyly raise 
his eyes to Courtland and his friend, who gat with 
their backs towards him, and bending in a listen- 
ing attitude, at the mention of Miss Leemore’s 
name; his neither lip was pressed between his 
teeth, while a gleam of passion flashed from his 
cyes, and dropping the paper from his trembling 
grasp, he started to his fect, as if about to rush 
from the room; but, hearing a continuation of the 
conversation which alluded to himself, he quietly 
mude his exit, without attracting the observation 
of those gentlemen to whom he was indebted for 
the unintentional revelation of Miss Leemore’s for- 
mer attachment, and the flattering unction that 
she married his fortune instead of himself. Hw 
rying to the presence of Virginia, he upbraided 
and accused her of intrigue and deception; but 
Deauty in tears soon excited his compassion, and 
all was amicably settled. 


Chapter It. 
“ Dead Sea fruit that tempts the eye, 
But turns to ashes on the lips.” 
FTER their marriage, Mr. ‘Almode returned, 
dclighted with his beautiful bride, to bis love. 
ly residence of Italian marbic, the architecture of 
which was splendidly designed, and much admir- 
cd for its modern style. Statuary of various kinds. 
historical, philosophical, and national, were intor- 
spersed about the grounds in great uniformity. 
Shrubbery and flowers were set out in order, and 
with artistic taste, as well developed by the south- 
erners who excel in beautifying and decorating 
the grounds surrounding their dwellings. When 
Almode was handed into her new, superb and 
Magnificent mansion, she murmerced inaudibly : 
“Here I shall reign with all the modesty of a 
queen. T have at last gained the height of my am- 
bition. Are all those elegant things mine?” she 
would ask, with the delight of a child. “ O, lovely, 
exquisitely beautiful!” she would exclaim, as Mr. 
Almode led her through the different apartments. 
Seating themselves upon the satin folds of a di 
van, he carelessly smoothed back her wavy hair 
while he whispered in low, measured tones, i 
“Virginia, love, did you marry the splendor 
which surrounds you, or my humble self’? Come, 
dearest, the simple truth,” he continued, as a 
strange glance gleamed trom beneath his drooping 
eyelids, which caught her attention, 
“ George, can you give utterance to such a false 
supposition. Alas,” she continued, half playfully, 
“has the demon jealonsy already full sway ovor 
your better judgmens? It is necdless to irritate 
ourself without a cause;” and pressing her pout- 
ng lips upon his brow, all his suspicions subsided 
into a fecling of tenderness. 
Virginia was painfully surprised at the unex- 
df subject he proposed, and assuming a play- 
ess, she parricd all attempts at a further con- 
versation on the subject he had selected. 
‘Two years pussed away, which were to Virginia 
a scene of hilarity and pleasure. She sported from 
one gay scene to another, until she surteited with 
gayety. All the luxuries and clegances she de- 
manded were showered upon her unsparingly. 
As time passed on, it gradually developed tho 
true and natural disposition of Almode, who would 
have been a kind and affectionate husband had 
he been tree from the influence of liquor, which 
cuveloped his mind with the horrible realities of a 
temporary insanity during his indulgence; at 
length he was a gambler, drunkard and scoffer. 
Jecp grief was depicted on the beautiful face of 
Virginia, who pleaded, in all the abandoument of 
»for him to retinquish the course he was 
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aAt length he became more hardened, and the 
tears of his wife was a thing of little consequence 
to him, and soon were unnoticed. Thus they con- 
tinued to become more unhappy; his home was 
neglected for dens of dissipation, and his intem- 
perate habits assumed a commanding influence 
over him, which seemed impossible for him to re- 
sist. When Virginia attempted to intluence him 
by her persuasive eloquence and tearful cyes, he 
replied in a harsh tone: 

“Comte, madam, have done with these childish 
tears, and allow me to do as I please. Have | not 
given you a splendid home, and the comforts of 
wealth which you most desired? — Now, pray,” he 
continued “ enjoy yourself, and allow me te do the 
Le , Without any more of this whining about my 
ruin, 



































espnir all hope of 
timing him, and tremblingly she waited the 
ruin which she feared v ubout to be expiated. 
Evening after evening he lett her to enjoy herself’ 

best she could, while he spent his time at the 
rd table, or over his w ith a number of 
his congenial comrades. Frequently he would re- 
turn home heated with wine, and angry with hi 
ill success in gambling, and addressing her in low, 
brutal language, he would charge her us the cause 
of his disappointment. 

A biter retort would sometimes rise to Virginia’s 
lips, but she would cheek it immediately, by ap- 
peaving not to have heard him. 

Al last he returned home one evening in a state 
of maddened excitement from the gaming table, 
where he had lost ail! And, finding his wife, in 
the stil hour of inidnight, waiting with fear and 
anxiety his return, with tears stremming down her 
faded cheeks, she stood listening at his irregular 
footsteps as he ascended the hall stairs, and stag- 
ing into the room, he recled towards her with 
a horrible oath upon his lips, angrily exclaiming — 

“Who told you to sit up for me, with those sick- 
ening tears alw: treaming over your face; now, 
take that, and let’s have no more such foolery.” 
tly pushing her aside, she fell to the 
floor, where she lay bleeding from a severe cut in 
the temple, which fell upon the corner of the mar- 
ble stand, and from the effects of the wound, she 
lay apparently lifeless: il her husband, who was 
completely sobered by fright, picked her up, and 
bathing her forehead, he stanuched the bleeding 
by annointing the wound with a healing balm, 
shrieking all the while, “ Virginia, Virginia!” un- 
til she recovered from her swoon, and languidly 
raising her aching head, she murmured faintly — 

“George, George, What have you done? and O, 
heavens! has it indeed come to this?” she pressed 
her aching temples between her hands, and sobbed 
i of heart. 
her vanity had truly ensnared her; and it 
was thus her dream of wealth ended. Degraded 
and insulted by one whom the luvs of God and na- 
ture demanded him to shield and protect. Her 
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health was fast consuming away, while the joyous | panying yours from Frederick to me stated that 
gaicty of her spirits wore utterly broken. he would arrive to-morrow evening, and he solicits 
And O, how often did she repent in agony of | me to become his groomsman, and refers ine to 
heart, her mercenary love which had led her into | you for the name of the fair bridesmaid, 
a scene of unmitigated wretchedness, How, when} “fe is Laura Merton, the gifted and amiable 
she would hear of others of her sex forming mer-| young Indy of whom you have so frequently heard 
cenaary marringes, she would shudderingly cx-| mo speak,” blushingly replied Claud; “but you 
claim: “Alus! their chances are ten to one that} mingle so little in the society of the fair, that 
they will yet be as miserable and unhappy 2s L) opportunity never offered me to introduce 
am.” And how frequently would the warnings | per, 
given to her at her bridal by Claud rush to her | ney 
recollection, and quickly every scene she had ps 
ed through would flash before her mind’s eye; 
and with feelings of despair, she would clasp her 
hands in paroxysms of grief, and wildly and ve- 
hemently exclaim: : 

“ Gold, gold! thou hast been the bane of my life, 
and the overthrow of all my happiness.” 

Her bitter cup of miscry was not yet full. The 
next day after her husband’s harsh treatment 
Virginia stood near a window, with a slight ban- 
dage about hor head peering through the twili 
for her husband whom she was expecting home; 
she continued gazing until aroused from her in- 
tense watching by the entrance of’ a servant bear- 
ing a note. Snatching it from his hand with e: 
auxicty, she broke the seal, upon which was stamp- 
ed, “you are free.” With a flushed brow and trem- 

bling frame, sho read: 


““MapaM:—Our marriage contract is no longer 


ten to tho: 


se dreadful words which are uttered from | with me in imagination, and we will look into the 
insanity.” 


brilliantly-lighted parlors of the Almoides. Seated 
The gay mist of daylight was gradually breaking | around a Mmuagnificent centre-table are Mr. Almode 
in the tern horizon, and pecring into the cham-} and Mr. Courtland, engaged in a spiritual discus- 
per windows ; it cast a very sickly gloom about the | sion while close by their husbands are Virginia and 
shaded lamp, and gave a more distinct view of the | Claud, with eyes beaming with admiration upon 
faded form, tossing in pain upon a couch of linger-| them; and a little in tho rear is Mrs. Almode’s mo- 
ing sickness, without a moment’s rest during the | ther, seated in a large casy chair, holding on her 
lonely hours of night. The watchers who sat] knee a little rosy-cheeked boy only two years old, 
through the night gazed upon his wife in sorrow, | the pet and idol of the household. 
and tears moistened in theit eyes when she buried | Mrs. Almode asked after all her former friends 
her face in his pillow and sobbed aloud. All their | and acqnaintances, and among the numerous mar- 
Porsuasions could not induce her to leave him in| riages that had been consummated was that of 
their care, while she retired for a few hours to] Ernest Merdith and Laura Merton. 
gain strength and quiet repose, which her exhau: “He’s one of nature’s noblemen, and deserves 
ed frame needed. She would keep an unwearied | just such a good wife as he has got,” suid Mrs. 
watch by his side until reason dawned. Day after }Almode, in answer to Mrs, Courtland’s remark. 
day and night after night sho continued at her! After a stay of some weeks their visit expired, 
Post. At length the disease came to a crisis, and | and Mr, and Mrs. Courtland returned home, pleas- 
the doctor bent over his patient with hope linger-| ed and delighted with the change in Virginia, and 
ing upon his countenance, aud ever and anon he) the astonishing reformation of Mr, Almiode, who 
would press his fingers upon his wrist, and look-| continued true to his promise, and became an in- 
ing upon his watch, he whispered : fluential citizen. Thus had Virginia achieved, by 
The fever abates slightly!” saa | Wer gentleness and persevering energy, the com- 
Virginia sat there gazing with eager anxiety | plete reformation of a gambliug and dissipated 
upon his wan face, and gently she parted the hair | husband. 7) 
from his brow, and bending forward, she pressed 
a kiss upon his pallid lips. “Rousing from his stu- 
por, he opened his eyes, and looking upon her, 
smiled sadly, and closed them in a death-like sleep. 


‘ou to 
She is beautiful, but the gveatest charm is 
highly cultiuated mind. Remember, Ernest,” 
she continued with a gay smile, “you must ad- 
mire her!” 

“Tf it is possible for my bachelor heart to be 
susceptible to a second passion,” he replied with 
much embarrassment, “ {shall willingly obey you, 
as Lam confident no one could make a better se- 
lection for me than yourself? And bowing, he 
withdrew from her presence, 


Chapter Iv. 


“ Tow strangely is this tite of ours, 
Light falls upon the darkest shade! 
How soon the thorn is hid by flowers! 
How hope—sweot spirit—comes to wld 
‘The heart oppressed hy care ad pain 
She whispers, “ all shall vet be well !” 
We listen to het male strain, 
And yield the spirit to her spell."* 


Oriinal. 


TN < 
IRGINIA slowly wended her way home, after THE MANTAc. 


her sudden flight from the residence of the 








legitimate. I have lost all my wealth, and am now 
penniless. You are at liberty to return to your 
former friends. I will have left the city cre you 
receive this. Farewell, Grorce ALMODE.” 


Sinking upon tho sofa, she lay there for hours, 
scarcely conscious of anything around her, until 
aroused by the servants, who Thad gathered about 
her in fear of some great misfortune. Ri ing, she 
quieted their fears by telling them to remain in the 
house, and take care of it until they shonld receive 
further orders from Mr. Almode, who had Ieft the 
city for a few days; she bade them retire, and call 
her in the morning, as she intended to leave in the 
first packet. 
When left alone, she gazed about the room with 
a shudder of fear, as sho thought of her lonely 
condition, neglected and deserted by her husband. 
She sank back on her seat, and her trembling lips 
breathed an earnest, heart-felt prayer to Heaven, 
for assistance and protection. Her heavy heart 
turned to the home of her happy childhood. And 
the next morning she bade adieu to the scencs 
with which she had promised herself so much 
pleasure when she came there. 

After a few day’s journey she arrived in hor na- 
tive city, and entering a carriage, she was soon 
set down at the home of her parents. Soon after 
her arrival she despatched a note to Claud Ell- 
more, who, being an invalid, was unable to go out, 
but requested her immediate presence. li a few 
moments Virginia was with her friend. 

“Did Mr. Almode come with you, Vi 

“No,” she answered, turning her head aside 
with confusion; “ { have come home to stay.” 
‘ ag What mean you, Virginia? not separated I 

ope.” 
“Even so, dear Claud; he deserted me, and I 
know not where he is. [have labored to reclaim 
him from the terrible, loathsome curse of intem- 
perance, which is wasting and destroying his 
whole life; and at last, with the sin of gambling he 
has brought about his own rnin. You well know 
I would not have forsaken him in misfortune had 
it been possible for me to have remained.” 

“Dearest Virginia, Iet no fault of your own 
cause the separation,” feclingly responded Claud; 
as he gazed upon Virginia with hopeless re: she 
continued : “ Youremember [ pre-admonished you, 
but the intlexibility of your reply taught me that 
it was _uscless to resort to any more pleadings, 
and thus [left you to act your own pleasure, and 

Lam deeply grieved that your dream of happiness 

shoukt and in a disappointed illusion.” 

“ Ah, Claud,” said Virginia, looking up sadly, 
while waces of sorrow were upon her checks, “1 
was a wild, giddy creature at that time, acting 
trom impulse, and too thoughtless to look upon the 
future in any other light bne that of a golden one, 
which would ever yield the joyous gaiety of plea- 
sure. Alas! how little Idreamed my mercenai 
marriage would react so bitterly upon myself. 

Aud would you believe it, Claud; [ teel mach at 

tached to George, notwithstanding his guilty hat 

its. When free from the influcnce of liquor, he is 
al that a wife could desire, kind and dotingly 
ont of me; but when intoxicated he is demunia- 
cal. 

When she rose to take leave of Claud the par- 

Jor door was thrown open and a noble look ar 

gentleman entered, bowing gracefully to the la 

dies and bending forward took the extended hand 
of Claud. A sudden pallor overspread the coun- 
tenance of Virginia, and darting from the room, 
she passed out the hall door before Claud could 
ralse her voice to _reeall her. 

“ y, Miss Elmore, who was that lady whom 
Twas so unfortunate as to frighten away from 
you?” demanded Ernest Merdith, who had called 
to deli a letter from Frederick Courtland to 
Chuud Elmore, directed in Merdith’s care. 

“Ts it possible you did not know her?” said 
Claw, “ think again, and those familiar features 
will be remembered.” 

“Ts it, can it be?” he exclaimed, and avoiding 
her name, he continued, “ how sadly changed she 
4s. L had not w distinct view of her tace which 
looked so death-like, or perhaps | would have re- 
cognized her. Is she happy, Claud ?” 
touc so sad that it quite touched her 
heart. 

‘The question being put so direct, Claud evaded 
it by louking upon the supers ription of the letter 
which she held in her hand; and feeling no dispo- 
sition to expose the humility and sortow of the 
deserted wife, therefore she concluded that Mer- 
dith should learn from other lips than her own 
the trying misfortunes of her friend. 

“Noble girl, true and faithful nd,” exclaim- 
ed Merdith, with the rth of admiration, ‘it is 
useless for you to sereen her m since your 
truthful face explains all without the did of words.” 
Suddenly breaking off the subject, he asked par- 
don for depriving her of the pleasure of’ ri 
the beautiful things contained in Courtland’s wel 
come missive, “ By the by, Claud,” he continued, 
as he re-closed the’ parlor dour aud returned, “I 
had forgotten half my mission; the letter accom- 
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Ellmores, where she had recognized Merdith at a 
single glance, and consequently she left so abrupt- 
ly. She entered her home, and pacing the floor in 


“Gladly, O most gladly would [ join’ you, my 
erring husband, and hide myself from the eyes of 
my unsympathizing acquaintances. It is more 
than Ican bear to be gazed upon as a deserted 
wife; and how painful to meet Ernest Merdith, 
who may well think himself doubly revenged 
when he thinks of my crucl desertion. Ab! what 
a mocking smile he gave me as he entered the par- 
lor; but I fied too soon for him to mark the strik- 
ing change a few years had mado upon my person, 
so thin, sallow aud careworn that my best freinds 
hardly recognize me. 
“A letter from your husband, my dear,” said 
her mother, “at least the postmark leads me to be- 
lieve it is. Read it.” 
Eagerly breaking the scal, Virginia exclaimed: 
“Ye is from_our family physician; he writes my 
husband is dangerously ill, and earnestly begs to 
see me before he dies.” Folding the paper that 
was blistered with her tears, she continned 
I must depart immediately—make uo objections— 
duty calls and [must go. Send Phil to sce if there 
is a boat for New Orleans, and bid him haste, 
while I get my things packed.” 
Phil was despatched to the levee, and the first 
boat he caught sight of was the Queen City, pour- 
ing forth volumes of smoke from her chimney 
tops. Boarding hex, he inquired for the ¢: i 
who was pointed out to him, and stepping for 
with hat in hand, he said: 
“You be de captain of dis boat, sir?” 
“Yes, do you wish to hire on her, Mr Da: 
“No, for de goodness massa, I wants to know 
whar she gwinc to, for my young mistress am 
gwine to New Orleans; her husband am sick and 
he be dying; she wants to be dar right now.” 
“Tell your mis Ian hour,” 
“De deuce, you will be off dis boat in New Or- 
Ieans in de half our, why de Lov’ how she run so 
fast, { better be off or be dar mysclf, as she am like 
a streak of lightnin.” 
“0, you blockhead, I mean we will leave the city 
in half an hour; so away with you, call a hh ack, 
and bring your mistress down as soon as possible, 
we can’t wait long.” 
“T fetch her down, massa, as soon as dis nigger 
can;” and darting up the wharf with the speed of 
an arrow, he hailed acabman, and jumping on be- 
hind, he pointed the driver where to stop. 
In a few minutes all was ready, 
took leave of her family with tears s 
her pale cheeks. Being placed under the care of 
the gentlemanly captain, the journey was pros 
cuted in much less time than she expected it 
could be. Entering the port at midnight, 0 con- 
veyance was procured for her, so that she might 
not lose time in reaching her dying husband. 
Once more Virginia entered the wide avenue 
that led to their beautiful residence. With fear 
and trembling she cast.a look up to the window, 
where a balf light and shade tremblingly glimmer- 
ed from the sic ing fami objects 
unhieded, she as he of marble stair: 
that led into the hall, and touching the bell light- 
ly, she waited with a uervons anxicty for some 
one toappear, At length the heavy door swung 
open, and a servant stood waiting ber entrane 
“Your master, how is he?” asked Virginia, 
holding on to the side of the door, 
“¥or de blessed saints, missus, dat you? me so 
glad to sce you, for massa him most kilt; doctor 
say him die svon; come dis y, [show you to 
room, he beg so hard to sce you, for de Lor’, 
ux, me so glad you cone.” 
The faithful old negro lighted her to the door of 
his master’s room, and descending the stairs quic 
ly, he roused all the servauts, who were so rejoi 
ed about her return that they could searce wait 
the coming of the day to see her. 
The dour opened” and closed without giving 
bac! lesouud. Entering, she moved through 
the dimly lighted apartment to the bedside, 4 
she distinguished the outlines of a fizure re 
on a couch, wi in the rear sat two watchers, al- 
most concealed from view by the fall of Ud: 
tains, ‘Tossing his arms in the air, and ravi 
one in a horrid dream, he shrieked in a fit of de 
rium for his wife to save him from some imagin: 
‘ry demons that were about to destroy iin, and 
then he would muemut, ina languid voice, while 
his strength seemed quite exhaasted: 

Virginia, my own loved one, why do you not 
come to me? Lave th pu away, too, and 
left me with these ter: s that surround 
Jane?” 

With a fa ile and ghastly with fear and de- 
spair, she said in a tone of intense earnestness 

“ George, my husband, Lam here. Do you not 
now me? Look up; it is your wife who spe: us 
Ue turned upow her a vacaut stare, and then 
aved more wildly than ever. 

“QO, George,” she sobbed in uncontrollableagony, 
do not drive me distracted. [ cammot bear to lis- 
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sweetest sight my eyes ever rested on, when red 


oy 
terested goodness in returning to a drunkes 
worthless hasband, who had seldom, after ouc fir 
year of mari 


Sho would ‘bend her ear close to him, and list to 
his breathing; then placing her hand upon his 
heart, she would whisper: 

“Doctor, is there any hope when he wakes from. 
this deep sleep?” 

The words had hardly passed her lips when he 
awoke, and looking around bewildered, he asked 
in a weak voice: 

“ Where ain I? and will Virginia never come?” 

Bending over him she answered: 

“Tam here, George, watching over you: speak 
and say you Know me.” 

His cyes brightning, and making an effort to 
raise himself, he continued : 

“ Bend near me, dearest, and give me your hand; 
Tam weak, very weak. Ah, Virginia, this moment 
is worth all my past life; what means this, my 
erron tly falls cam you forgive my ill-treatment, 
anc é 

“ All,” she softly replicd, and perfect quict was 
ordered by the doctor, as necessary to his re- 
covery. 

After several days had elapsed he was conva- 
Jescent, but mnable to leave his apartment. Vir- 
ginia continued unceasingly to watch over him, 
whispering consoltion, and admonishing him to 
look to a higher power for a resignation to his sad 
misfortune. 

Months passed, and still found him confined to 
the sume room, and when he did go forth he was 
maimed for Life. 

It was evening—a swect, voluptuous, southern 
evening —and the rays of a golden sunsct were 
sparkling upon the plated window glass, while the 
heavy silken curtains were carelessly thrown back 
to admig the bright rays; and seated near the 
glowing casement were Virginia and her husband, 
inhaling the sweet, perfumed air, which rose 
from the exquisite flower-yardens and ladencd 
frnit trees. 

“Look, George,” exclaimed Mrs. Almode, as 
she wheeled his easy chair nearer the window, and 
pointing to the sun, “did you ever see anything 
so gloriously beautiful as yon splendid sunset? 
See the golden-tinted cloud folding itself in a silver 
mantle, and hiding for a moment, by its rotative 
motion, the sun’s bright disk, O, how beautiful 
the sky looks, and nature in her youthful garb, 
how surpassingly grand she is.” 

“ Beautiful indeed,” answered her husband with 
atender smile; “and I think, Virginia, you are 
unsually romantic this evening.” 

“Not romantic,” she replied; it is because [ 
never felt such a glow of happiness in my life be- 
fore, and everything looks brighter and far more 
beautifnl, since I have learned the value of health, 
life, and the comforts which surround us. And. 
your life lias been spared, dear George, and for 
that I feel truly thankful.” 

“ Ah, Virginia,” responded he, moved to tears, 
“T would ask you again and again to forgive my 
cruel, unkind and brutal language towards you. 
Dearest, your own gentle kindness and attention 
to my comfort has saved your husband from the 
gambler’s ruin and the drunkard’s untimely grave.” 
With a solemn voice and manner he continued: 
“so help me Heaven, never will [ touch intoxicat- 
ing drinks again, or renew the habit of gambling. 
{t was your prompt return to the home from which 
Thad driven you ina fit of drunkenness tat has 
reclaimed me; for soon afier your departure, 2 
t ensued between myself and a villanoug gamn- 
bler who had robbed me of my property by ph 
ing with loaded dice; hot words and horrible 
threats were uttered, and with a desperate struggle, 
Linanaged to get back my own property, and he- 
fore T was aware of his intention, he fired upon me 
and made his escape. Iwas borne home in ex: 
cruciating pain, and it was thought necessary to 
resort to amputation of the knee but I begged 
that my fractured limb might be left-alone, even if 
{mast lose the ase of it, [had told you a false- 
hood about my leaving the city, merely to test the 
strength of your affection; and the beautiful letter 
you left for me but proved you were willing to_re- 
main with your base, ungrateful husband. My 
very soul abhorred itself! when I thought of the 
cruel note you had received; every 
in me, and [ feared death, and felt that I could not 
die until [had seen you. But after the bail was 
stracted F knew no more for weeks; and the 
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have our being from da 
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of Civilization we should change our favorable opin- 
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Blue Book as well as human society. 
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My! and the agreement of all enlightened minds 1 
rst} reform is 
listorically, philosophically speaking, the most 
J) fatal thing that can happen to a 


QE is homeless now and destitute, 

Reason no more bears sway. 

And she wanders, wild and wearily, 
Through the dim and unkuown way. 


She deems that the friends of “ long ago ” 
Sull linger around her now, 

Nor knows that the rosy wreath of youth 
1s gone from her faded brow. 


She sings wild songs of her native land, 
Wild tales of the pust she tells, 

Aud snys there are voices strange to hear 
In the sound of the midnight bells. 


Again she walks in a bridal train, 
‘And etands at the allar’s side, 

And says that a“ braver, happier youth, 
Ne’er looked on a fairer bride.” 


And now with a fearful shriek she cries, 
Through the silent miduight air, 

That her beautiful bridal robes are changed 
To garmeuts of black despair. 


She says that the orange flowers are gone, 
‘Tis u cypress wreath iustead, 

And the song of the bridal festival 
Is a requiem for the dead. 


He will come! he will wait for me to-night, 
At the holy altar’s side. 

‘When the bells shall tol! for the midnight hour 
He will claim me for his bride. 


‘We will go to the distant shadow-land, 
Wherethe spirits bave their home; 

O! why do they keep me here alone, 
When the night-wind whispers, “‘come? » 


And thns do the days of her life glide by, 
‘Long wearisome years of woe; 

O! when shall the throbbing heart be stilled, 
And the soul from its prison go? 


Analy M. Beacu. 
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HERE are many who, by dwelling morbidly on 
existing evils, are blinded to the real fact that 
A more encouraging view is taken by a wri- 

y Times.” 
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they allowed me to fish near them, for they said I 
must have blessed myself in secret, and that my late 
kindness to the village priest had helped me on in 
Divine favor most wonderfully. One night the 
waves were high, and every rock had its man 
perched upon it, each wearing a cross suspended 
from his neck, and suddenly a wave came so high 
that it flung my hat into the sea; and in the at- 
tempt to save my hat I fell in myself,—a distance 
of some thirty or forty feet, amongst foam and 
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longer. 


uotice has got mislaid, or we should give it entire. 


for we shall be glad to see them. 





and contains nine pieces of music. all for ten cents. 
Copies can be had by applying to the music dealers. 
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Original. 7 
AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


Pos a stay in Gibraltar I amused myself 
occasionally by fishing with the rod and bait, 
aud as there are various methods of fishing in dif- 
ferent countries, I looked out for the most success- 
ful and indefatigable fisher; by whose experience 
and knowledge I sought to advance myself in the 
notoriety incidental to that delightful ‘and roman- 
tic art. I found him at length,—Iago—a British 
Spaniard, or in their own language of appellations, 
a “rock scorpion;” and every native of Gibraltar, 
high or low, rich or poor, bears this very euphone- 
ous title, 

He was a small, muscular, wiry little fellow, his 
face covered with a black stubby hair, and every 
evening at moon-rise he was out upon the beetling 
and overhanging cliffs with his fishing-rod; and 
this was a long sapling, from which hung a tre- 
mendous line of thin whip-chord, necessary from 
the great distance of the rocks to the surface of the 
water, 
pany my friend—he furnished me with rod, line and 
baits—the latter were razor fish, gathered a few 
days before, in order to give them a certain deli- 
cacy, and a peculiar flavor, and having rewarded 
his exertions to make me a fisher of the Mediter- 
rancan, his attention to his pupil was unquestion- 
able. His priest said it was no harm to teach 2 
ae the art, provided it was done so religious- 
a 





‘The night came for the anticipated sport; before 
adjusting his tackle he arranged mine, placed me 
ona rote: and ordering me to hold the fishing-rod 
in the left hand perpendicularly, and to remain in 
that attitude until he got into a similar position. I 
thought there was more discipline and mystery 
about this novel attitude than was necessary; but 
he surprised me not alittle when he gavemea sign 
which I was to follow—the rod in one hand, he 
stood erect and crossed himself ! ox ecting me, a 
Protestant, to do likewise! I refuse: 3 he insisted, 
and I refused again. However, he said that I 
should catch no fish. We both tried, and in a 
xhort time he had quite a basket full’and I had 
none! He saw that I looked a little surprised, and 
taking pity on me, he crossed himself for me, and 
invoked a blessing from the Virgin Mary upon my 
lubor! All would not do—I was not successful,— 
he made another manouvre on my behalf, but to 
ho purpose, and then gave me up forever, tellin 

me I should become a Roman Catholic if I'wante: 

to be a fisher, or in fact to be anything; and that 
a curse attended the efforts of a heretic, and that I 








should not accompany him again, for by doing so 
he could hope for no success, and his family would 
starve 
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who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 


To ConTRIpuTORS.—We received a notice from Mr. 
Elliott, stating that owing to a lack of interest in the 
Pp! oposed convention, by contributors generally, it is 
thought best not to have it take place thissenson. The 


Should any of our contributors make it convenient 
to come to Boston, we hope they will give us acall, 


THE Musicat Casket, No. 6, has been published, 


One night (my first,) I prepared to accom 


proving, and as they took this to be a good omen, 








This was as good as ex-communi ‘ion, for I 
found whenever I wanted to fish every peasant 
would shift his place and leave me to myself, hid- 
ing their baits, afraid of some influence crossing: 
their success; however, shortly after, Ihecame so 
Persevering that I was a regular attendant, and 
caught a fe, I gave my friend a shilling, which 
he was half afraid to accept! My fortune was im- 





rocks !—in fact my fishing-rod and all; I had hard 





for succor from my companions; but, 
“ Like the last rose of summer,” 


I was left perfectly “alone.” 

I succeeded in getting ashore, and fou 
friends vanished; they believed that the Evil One 
had claimed me as his own, and it was a sin to 
save me against the Divine Will! However, Isaved 
myself, and they said they could not permit my 
presence amongst them any more on such an im- 
portant mission, for were I to accompany them 
the village would starve, as fish formed their prin- 
cipal dict, and with the over-plus they purchased 
whutever else their families required. 

There are about 400 people here, (Catalin Bay,) 
and there was a small chapel for divine wors hip, 
all conducted in Spanish by one Priest, and in 
Genoese Italian by another, and in their absence 
on week days by an old woman who keeps a wine | 
shop! I was requested to attend the ministrations 
of this woman, as_ she possessed peculiar power, 
and as she would report ny sanctity to the pricst, 
and he would permit me to attend his ministraz 
tions also, which attendance would he a complete 
cure from the satanic evil under which I had the 
misfortune to be laboring. All would not do—t 
condemned myself by refusing, and whenever I 
passed by the natives would cross themsclves and 
retire! [left this romantic place for a season. 
Tuomas FENTON. 
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“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


SO\ PAN made to laugh!” Of course he was, if 
by Jaughing we mean to be happy, to look 
on the bright side, and gather the flowers in life’s 
pathway instead of the thorns. Listen 10 the rich 
harmonies of nature; there discords are not the 
rule, but the exception. How gloriously bright 
the sun rises above the eastern hills; how gaily the 
birds sing in their wildwood homes, while storms 
come but seldom, and soon pass away, 
It is true life has its shadows, and, as we faze 
abroad upon the earth, and see sorrow and misery, 
walk hand in hand, how the wicked are prospered 
and the good suffer, faith sometimes drops her 
bright wings, while doubt whispers that God is m- 
just to permit such secming inconsistences in his 
government. 
It is night. 
golden chariot of sunset, and darkness and silence 
rest upon the face of the deep. As we gaze, spell- 
hound, upon the scene, a thread of silver light ap- 
Pears on the wild waste of waters. It widens and 
deepens until the moon, fair queen of thé night, 
ascends to her throne in the clouds. Around her 
flash and sparkle myraids of shining stars, and all 
is changed. Each rock, tree and flower are bathed 
in light, while quivering moonbeams dance upon. 
the waves. 
And thus it is with the human heart. 
of sorrow brings qut the stars of faith, and peace, 
and hope; for in the “night only can friendly 
stars shine.” Powers, too, of whose existence we 
were before unconscious, are developed. Promises 
gleam like jewels on the sacred page, while the 
heart torn from all earthly support learns to twine 
its bleeding tendrils around the throne of God. 
And, again, every cloud has a silver lining, and 
hope follows quickly in the footsteps of despair. 
We were made to be happy, and [ firmly believe, 
in this bright world of ours, there are more smiles 
than tears; more joy than sorrow. It is true that 
sadness and mirth are strongly blended. That the 
fair child, weary of its play, lays its sunny head 
on its mother’s arm, and closes its blue eyes for- 
ever; that the lonely orphan weeps and will not be 
comforted; that our cherished hopes and plans are 
disappointed; that fierce storms heat around us, 
and what is bright seems obscured in the long still 
night of despair. 
But look ugain, mother; thy angel boy is, hap- 
py. No sorrow will ever sweep his heart-strin| uB, 
or temptation lead him tosin. Sad orphan, thy 
Heavenly Father cares for thee. He will guide 
and guard and raise up friends to cherish thee 
and love thee. 
again. The storm will pass away and rainbows 
arch the brightening clouds. Despair will yanish 
before the dawning light, and her dusky robes be 
gemmed with bright and morning stars. 

Then let us look up, and with “ Excelsior ” for 
our motto, bravely and cheerfully act our part in 
the great drama of life, ever striving to deepen, as 
we pass along, the stream of happiness. Anil if 
we do this—if we gather up the stray sunbeums, 
und bind them into golden sheaves, the shadows 
which darken our pathway will vanish. 


“The night will be filled with music, 
Aud the cares which infest the day 
‘Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
Ciara Eaizaneru. 
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THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


MPHE days of our youth, 
Of candor and fruth, 
How swiltly they hasten away; 
But sweet memory clings, 
And foud halo flings 
Round our boyhood with glittering ray. 


Remembrance oft traces 
‘The bright happy faces 
Where we roamed ever happy and gay; 
Like landmarks they stand’ 
On far-distant land, 
From which the world hurries away! 


‘When we turn to the past 
And a glance fondly east 
On all our Youns Pastimes a train, 
*Mid the hurry and strife 
Ora wild erring lite 
We live in our youth once again! 





Radiant day has departed in the| And content with this, 


Original. 
THE FAIRY'S BEHEST. 


HE queen of the fairya, the brightest and best, 
Sat in her boudoir. a pond lily's breast; 

And around her the epirits of sea and of air 4 

Were waving their pitions ctheria) aud fair; 

And, Jike the Jow tone of the mystic cen-ehell, 

‘Their sott voices swayed through the benutiful dell; 

And they nodded their heads with a pictty unrest, 

Whilst waiting in wonder the Fairy’s Beliest. 


At last, with a bend of her bright little head, 
And a wave of her tiny white hand, she snid, 

“ Hark, spirits! ye’ve come at my call from afar, 
From the depths of the sea like a radiant star; 
From the billowy waves each ocean sprite 

‘Has met with her spirits of earth to-night; 

And, ere ye return to the sea-caves to rest, 
Listen, ob list! to the Fairy’s Behest! 


There are lovers on earth, and their guard I would be, 
To shield them from dangers of earth or of sea; 

So blow, geutle zephyrs, low melodies sweet, 

And, violets. fragrantly bloom ‘neath their feet; 

Ye stars, when they wander beneath your pale light, 
Seck ever to tremble more radiantly bright; 

And you, gentle Luna, my silvery-winged fay, 

Smile brightly upon them whilst love-words they say. 





Flit softly. ye hours, with your pinions of rose; 

Each brooklet that with a low melody flows, 

Flow softer, and joyously, water-sprites. sing, 

And echo the music the blue-birds will bring; E 

Bring treasures, rich treusures from Nature's domain, 

‘That ‘a harvest of joy and of love they may glean; 

And joys break around them as fragraice at even 

Floats from the sweet hearts of the blossoms to heaven. 
Lena Lye. 





Original. 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


U-. is said that nature is full of strange, unfath- 
omed wonders—decp, unravelled mysterics. 
This was true when man first sprung into exis- 
tence, and his eyes opened upon a beauteous 
world, composed of varied and countless elements 
cach to his mind veiled in mysterious grandeur, 
and unknown as to its properties, origin and cause 
of existence. As he looked around upon a new 
creation, lovely and beautiful as his own uncor- 
rupted imagination, what vivid emotions of plea- 
sure filled his breast, what inquiries were secking 
for truth. He saw rich and almost impenetrable 
thickets, amid whose shades dwelt the fearless 
heasts of the forest, listening to the feathered 
choir as their mingled anthems of praise swelled 
through the bowers of Eden, and rolled up to the 
skies. And when he gazed up from earth to 
heaven, and beheld the stars, there, also, was mys- 
tery. No light of science broke in upon his mind 
to remove the scales from his eyes. No experience 
of his ancestors, handed down from a hundred 
generations, came in to spread out the truth and 
dispel the mysteries. And, lost in wonder, his 
soul asked, Whence? What? For whom? ’ His 
soul replied, From God. But all else was mystery. 
the ofily answer mortal 
mind could give, the incense of a grateful, pious 
heart went up in adoration to the Supreme Archi- 
tect of Nature. 

After man had fallen from his high estate, and 
been driven from the garden of Eden, he gradually 
lost all fear and respect for his Maker, and failed 
to recognize him in his works. He then invested 
everything, for which he could not account, and 
whose properties were unknown to him, with the 
supernatural, aud, giving a separate author for 


The night | every work, ‘@ distinct cause for every effect, he 


peopled the domain of nature with a multitude of 
deities, and superstition, like a Mist, came gradu- 
ally over his mind, and held him in darkness. He 
had lost the knowledge, the accumnlation of which 
had been the labor of’ past generations, and a cloud 
of ignorance rested on the horizon of his intellect- 
ual vision, He saw wondors in the most common 
affairs of life, and invested the most trivial occur- 
rences with the marvelous and preternatural. He 
not ouly magnified trifles into prodigies, but even 
dreamed of things that never existed: 

The winter fireside became the news depot, 
where minds, disposed to credulity, listened to the 
nocturnal adventures of some disciple of knight 
crrantry braver than his comrades, who delighted 
in re-iterating his conflict with monsters; or of 
some clairvoyant seer, who revealed the future si 
or of some midnight wanderer, who had met face 
to face and conversed with ghost, hobgoblin or 
spiritual night-walker; or the description of some 
one who had been honored with a visit from the 
shade of a departed friend. Thus superstition 
arose. But this mystery gradually Ied the intellect 
to inquire, and at length to find out an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and to attempt to remove the 





The sun of prosperity will rise vejl from nature. 


But, even at this advanced and enlightened age 
of the world, there are few things, if any, that we 
thoroughly understand. We see a bright flash in 
the storm-driven clouds, and call it lightning; 
deep and snecessive pouls from the artillery of the 
skies reverberate along the awe-stricken hills, and 
we say it thunders; but the mystery is not remov- 
ed. Each tiny lentlet, rustled by the floating 
breeze, has something connected with its existence 
which we cannot plainly account for; cach joyous 
insect sleeping in the breath of morn may puzzle 
us to tell the part it occupies in the vast universe 
of God. 

Man is born and lives in mystery. An invisible 
power withdraws the vital spark, a mass of clay, 
he slumbers in the tomb, then crumbles to dust, 
and we say he is dead, but we know not how or 
why. And it is perhaps better that there is a cer- 
tain portion of mystery encircling the world of 
mattcr und life around us. It contributes to ren- 
der existence agreeable and desirable. If every 
object on which we gaze could be thoroughly un- 
derstood at first sight, all its beauties seen, and its 
wise adaptiveness to its Author’s design, one 
glance would suffice for an age of vision, and then 
there would be nothing to draw our attention, to 
snterest our hearts, or employ or delight our intel- 
ects. 

Where would be our themes of conversation, 
that now animate the social circle; where would 
be our literary works, the teachers of the multi- 
tude; the lovers and contributors to the discover- 
ed truths of science; where would half the present 
pursuits of life be then? Banished from existence 
as useless, superfluous; and only thoso pursuits 
Would remain which contribute to the animal part 









Rank W. Porrer. 





BOSEEK 


of man’s nature. For, give the mind nething to do 
but drink in, without an effort, the beauties and 





the truths of nature, and we cau conceive of no 
need of an intellect, a reasoning faculty, or a dis- 
criminating judgment. For we know that the en- 
nobling pleasures of an intellectual being are the 
fruits of action, not inertness, 

We are here for advancement in wisdom, and 
entire absence of mystery would prevent growth 
of mind. Man would never take -a step in the 
march of progress were there no mysteries to in- 
vite his search. For we know that when the mind 
becomes even impressed with the belief that it 
knows all, it ccases to advance. And as long ag 
that presumptive opinion continues, it remaing 
stationary in the field of knowledge, and energy 
sleeps for want of an object to attain. 

And, perhaps the mystery of this life never will 
be entirely unveiled, notwithstanding the anti 
pated progress of the future, and the successive 
revelations of science. For, even in the wisdom of 
God, its Author, is a mystery unfathomed, unlim- 
ited and omnicient. And we may justly iufer that 
the mysteries of the Christian religion will never 
be fully removed in our present state of existence, 
for a “ religion without mystery is a temple with- 
out its God.” Atvano F. Grazens, 








Written for the ‘Waverley Magazine, 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“Save 
enenaye.me from my friends, and protect me from my 
] REALLY know no word that is 80 much abused. 

as the word “friend.” As soon as two people 
pass the bounds of mere acquaintanceship they 
call each other friend; not that any particular 
fricndship exists between them, but that they sim- 
ply know each other. Mr. A.has met Mr, B. twice 
in business transactions, and once on a river steam- 
boat; the next time he speaks of Mr. B., he says 
“ My friend, Mr. B.;” or, ifaddressing him, “How 
do you do, my dear friend?” Yet the friendship- 
loving Mr. A. would not scruple to cleverly and 
legally ” over-reach his dear friend, Mr. B., a8 itis 
all right then. 

Another example: Mrs. C. has met Mrs. D. four 
times, and been to visit her once. Of. course they 
are friends—of course they kiss each other on 
every steamboat landing, railroad depot, and street 
corner they chance to meet. But when distance 
separates these friends, how one will conemptuous- 
ty speak of the paint she kissed off her dear friend’s 
cheek; and the other of the silver-plated false teeth 
her dear friend wears. 

Such is every-day friendship. The men shake 
hands, the women kiss, and the romantic write 
Jong letters full of friendly epithets, while not one 
of them really cares anything for the other. True 
friendship! Ah! who can estimate its value? It is 
priceless, for it would sacrifice al on the altar of 
devotion. 

True friendship! Oh! who has not yearned for 
it, believed in it, and sought it with bitter disap- 
pointment? How many are there not, even now, 
sighing for a friend, a friend at all times, a frien 
when the sun shines, and a friend when the sky is 
dark,—a friend “even unto death.” 


Oh, friendship, true friendship, is a holy thing! 
more lasting, more beautiful than love. Every 
one scems to sigh for and seek it, and but few finds 
it, and we find ourselves wondering the reason. 
We do not see that it is oftentimes our own cau- 
tion, our own suspicion that freezes and destroys 
the opening buds of fricndship; yet such is fre- 
quently the case, There is no greater enemy of 
friendship than suspicion. The suspicious man 
will never have real friends, even within the circle 
of his own hearth. If he be rich, of course he will 
have money-worshippers, and hosts of individuals 
whom he knows, and styles friends. If poor, no 
friends of any description, for, in both cases, when 
the true friend approaches, he will be met by the 
dagger of suspicion. Who has not felt it? Who 
not approached one whom he would make his 
friend, one towards whom he fecls friendship, and 
been met with that which hath made him mn 
away with wounded feelings and coldness in his 
heart? Ah! it is very bitter to test the friendship 
of your supposed friends and find it valueless. 

Yet there is friendship in the world, true friend- 
ship. ‘Seek itand ye shall find it.” Act honestly 
by your companions in life. “Do unto others 
even as you would wish they would do unto you,” 
and you will find yourself at length reposing un- 
der the sheltering tree of friendship. Its growth 
may be slow and timid at first, but encourage it 
and it will become a ‘goodly tree.” 

JAMES W. McDermorv. 











Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALONE. 
[T™ alone, all alene in the gloaming to-night, 
Gazing idly on the blue skies above, 


And I read, as I look o’er God’s star-lettered book, 
OF a beaut) ful, beautiful love! 


For I see those bright orbs, flashing goldenly bright, 
Reach out their white arms to each other, 

As if cach one would press, with a tender caress, 
Its heart to the heart of its brother. 


So. ever, all over the universe broad, 
Js love in a million veins tingling; 
Grandly forth swells the hymn, ne’er discordant nor 
dim, 
Of myriad lovers meeting and mingling. 


And I (hb that, perchance, on the green earth I 
tread— 
‘Tis no matter where—the All-Seeing, : 
With an eye that ne’er sleeps, ever watch and word 


keeps ‘ 
Over the twin of my soul and my being. 


AndI dream of a time, in the far Future hid— 
‘Though still it flies taunting and scoruing— 
When Jove’s bliss shall be mine, aud I wait the sweet 


time 
As the longing earth waits for the morning. 


‘When it comes, like the tones ofa scraphim’s lyre, 
My soul shall Jean God-ward to listen 
And, up-cntehing the song, bear its music along, 
While blue eyes with huppy tears glisten. 
AnxpREW DowninNea. 
$$ 40 


+ On a winter’s night, when tho moon 
shone bright, and the snow was crested o’er, with 
a maid as fair as soraphs are, I slid from a hill 
down lower. Ere we reached the place (like a 
horse on a race,) our aviftgliding sled careened ; 
and, with tresses fair, streaming back on the air, 








sweet Sallie went eend over eend. 
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dice than a rough skin. How to get him into 
his sleeping ¢partment was the question. Salama 
assured his master that “ Buchect,” or the lucky, 





two years, and when the time came for them to re-| Where the rude dance was held, or war-song rose, 
turn he came alone. Annie had dicd in sunny | Phe scene is one of plenty and repose. 


Italy; and he had sorrowfully left her there, in the | The quiver of his race isempty now, 
land of poctry and song. ee vene had ‘passed Its bow lies broken underneath the plow; for that is Hippo’s name, would follow him any- 


he came and’asked me to bless him with my love; The yautohod hunter sosteely Leovese the gales where. Ono side of the box, therefore, was taken 
and then I told him the secret of my life; and how, . z off, and out tho poor frightened beast walked. 
in my great love for him, Lhad nearly wrecked my | , Though nought but a ruin, Jamestown will con; Salama gave him his hand to smell, and he trotted 
happiness here and hereafter; and then I told him | tinue to be the Mecca of Americans proud of their / after his Kind protector with a long, swinsing, 
if he could still love me I would be his. Then it] Country's history—prond to claim as their own | calf-like trot, tunning from side to side, while he 
was his turn to explain; and he told me how he | this beloved shrinc—this place where first the Old | kept his hed close to his master, staring about 
had loved me all the time; but, believing, from my | World met the New—where the first Indian was | him like a frightened deer. 

‘And 1 love to sce them there, treatment of him that I could’ not return the pas- | Converted to christianity, and she the sweet maid-) He is about the size of s very large bacon hog, 
Love to feel their icy coldness sion, he had sought Annie’s heart, and, thoujh he | °?, Pocahontas, not alone the saviour of Smith, but | only higher on the legs. From not having been 
Falling down upon my hairs had lov is first a a : i also the saviour of the whole colony of Jamestown | able to have a bath for six weeks or more, his skin 

ed her, his first and deepest love was mince. et . . 
from the merciless butchery of her savage kindred. | had assumed a curious appearance; the back, in- 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WEARY. 


FLOW gisaly, oh: how gladly, 
Dear love, I'd lay me down, 
Beneath the chureh-yard willow, 
With its autumn leaves of brown; 
For the aching and the beating 
Jn my heart is never still; 
I would go aud sec the loved ones, 
Geutle May, and baby Will. 


‘There are shadows in the church-yard, 









e 



















And I think, oh! often, often! Now there aro silver threads of hair scattered 
Wiles wien eet ae quiet fonder umid my locks, but tho ternible lesson of my young | _, 1 could linger here for days and muse around | stend of being soft, slimy and indin-rubber like, 
Bhall be mine, tove. life has, I believe, always been a blessing to mo; | the moss-grown ruins of this old church, dreaming | was quite hard and dry, and the skin wns pecling 


off from it as from the bark of a tree. His back, 


upon the pictured past, and paint on Fancy’s pages 
in fact, was much more like a bit of an old forest 


In the mansions of the blest. 
the panoramic visions of three centuries; but I 


for it taught me to crush the green-eyed monster— 

















I shall cross the gloomy valley 
With a arm and stendy tread, 
hoping, ever gainin; 
Eon the ght That shines ahead; 
For I'm weary, weary, weary, 
And my heart will not be still 
While I go to join the loved ones, 


Gentle May, aud baby Will. 
Saran J. Wine. 


Original. 
COUSIN ANNIE FOREST. 


66 T\DWARD, [have just reccived o letter from 
cousin Annie Forest, saying that she will be 
here this afternoon on the last train. You remem- 
ber I told you she was coming to pay me a visit 
this fall, and, as you have never seen her, suppose 
we go to the depot and give her a welcome.” 
“Certainly, I will with pleasure. But, Helen, is 
she so very beautiful as I have heard?” 
Ah! that question. Why did my breath come 
quick and short? Why did the blood shoot like 
wild-fire through my veins? Surely I had nothing 
to fear—and yet a terrible foreboding had enteres 
my heart, I could see it all now; but why had I 
not before, Lasked myself. Why had I urged her 
visit uow? But she was already on the way, and 
regrets were useless; so I hushed my fears and 
tried to forget the unpleasant vision which had 
risen up before me. 
We went out together, Edward and I, under the 
autumn sunshine, to meet her; and [ knew by the 
astonished look upou his face that she was even 
more beautiful than he had ever imagined. I 
could not blame him for admiring her, for no one 
that ever saw Annie Forest’s sweet face failed to 
admireits loveliness. Then the strugzle began. In 
every walk or ride my brother Alfred was Annie’s 
escort, and Edward mine, but I knew it was not 
my voice that charmed him now. It was not my 
step that sent the rich flush into his check, or the 
sparkle of happiness to his cye. I could not bear 
it. [could not see another step in and fill the 
place I had held so long; and, burning with jeal- 
ousy, I determined to win him, if not by fair, then 
hy unfair means. He had asked me if she was 
beautiful. Ihad answered him yes, and it was 
truce. But was I not beautiful, too? She hada 
sweet, angelic face—mine was perfect in its form, 
but dark and haughty in expression; her eyes 
were of Heaven’s liquid blue—mine were dark and 
dreamy; her pure white brow was shaded by 
gulden curls—my locks were of raven blackness, 
and my mirror had told me that by the side of An- 
nic Forest [ was a queen. 
One day Annie and I went off alone to a large 
pond, about a mile away, to fish. On one side of 
the pond great hemlock trees hung their thick 
branches over the dark waters, and cast their 
gloomy shadows downward, while the other side 
was scarcely darkened by a single shrub or tree. 
We went along on the hemlock side and threw in 
our lines. I should think we had been there for 
perhaps an hour when [ heard a splash and 
scream, and, looking up, I saw Annic’s dress just 
disappearing beneath the waves. I believe some 
fiend must have instigated it, for in an instant the 


never rise again, but at last she came up, and, 
just as she was going down for the last time, im- 
pelled by something I dared not resist, [ sprang 
into the water and dragged her insensible form to 
the shore. [ would not live over another such 
hour as the one which followed for a thousand 
worlds like this—no, not for ten thousand. [ 
thought her dead, but tearing open her clothes [ 
found a single warm spot around her heart, and, 
at last, when I bad given up all hope, she muscles 
about her face began to twitch and she drew a long 
breath. “Thauk God, I am not a murderer! 
burst from my lips; and then taking her in my 
arms, I carried her the whole mile to the house, 
went in and laid her on the bed, and then for four 
weeks everything was a blank. 
When [ awoke to consciousness Annie was over 
me, and when [ asked her how long I had been 
there, she told me with the tears streaming from 
her eyes, how [ had periled my own life to save 
hers. And then her parents came in and Joaded 
me with carresses for saving their darling’s life. L 
shrank away from them all, for I kuew [ did not 
deserve a single word of their praise; and, had 
they known all T believe they would have cursed 
me instead. [did not ask for Edward; for when- 
ever I thought of him the terrible deed which I 
had almost committed flashed up before me, and I 
saw myself no better than a murderer. When he 
wleness, and af- 


did come [ was astonished at his 
ecn sick, 


terwards [ asked Annie if he had 





you for the past ten days and nights, ret 


eat or sleep except when we forced him to. 





has suffered everything. 

I could hardly believe her words, for, if whatshe 
said was truc, then he had not lost alt nffection for 
me. But [could not think of thatnow. It was joy 
enough for me to know that kind Heayen had 
saved mo from the awful crime of murder, and I 
gave him up to Annie now, freely gave him up; 
for my heart recoiled from the thought of ever 
calling him husband, at, what almost seemed to 
me, the price of human blood. 

Well, I kept my terrible secret, and I was glad 
when they were marricd—for they were in about 


jealousy. Lucy WALLace. 





Most prominent among the objects of histori- 


site of Jamestown, wy) 
bank of “the muddy James,” about fifty miles 


Original. 
VISIT TO JAMESTOWN. 


cal interest to a sojourner at the South is the 
nm an island near the left 


above the union of its turbid waters with the deep 
blue waves of the expansive Chesapeake. From 
infancy I had read with delight the romantic his- 
tory of Eastern Virginia, of her heroic Smith, and 
his beautiful savior, Pocahontas; of the flexible 
Powhatan, and his home at Werowocomoco, on 
the green banks of the placid York; and most 
earnestly and cagerly had I yearned for a further 
acquaintance with that region, so rich in natural 
beauty and bewitching romance. 

Frequently had my dreaming fancy led me over 
the victorious field of Yorktown, marking the dif- 
ferent positions of the contending armies as there 
they met and closed the tragedy of a long and 
bloody war with the scene of' a glorious surrender 
to the superior prowess of heroes, whose bravery 
bade proud defiance to the chains of tyranny; and 
often had I determined to make a pilgrimage to 
this and all its kindred stages, whose illustrious 
actors now slumber beneath a soil teeming with 
blessings at once the ripencd fruit of their hcroism, 
and the voices that proclaim most cloquently their 
virtues and their valor. Happy indecd was I to 
realize my fondest anticipations by a visit to these 
scenes, among the first of which was a trip to 
Jamestown. 
While sailing on the gentle bosom of the James, 
fancy led me upon her mystic wings down the 
steep crags of antique time, to ages; ere the lone 
{Indian had seen the pale-face, or his loud war- 
whoop had burst upon any other than savage ears; 
ere the white man’s axe had stirred an ccho in the 
vast primeval forests, or his voice had roused the 
apprehensive Indian to a sense of danger. Then, 
undisturbed, they roamed through the boundless 
forests in pursuit of game, smoked the peace-pipe 
beside their council-fires, or paddled their birch 
canoe o’er the glassy waves of forest-shaded 
streams, 
But who has not indulged in feclings of decp 
sympathy for that sad race? Reaching the Island, 
upon which are found the last sad relics of a once 
flourishing colony, we disembarked with feelings 
of involuntary awe. No trace of the city now re- 
mains save the vine-covered ruins of an ancient 
brick church, and a small brick house, which Las 
beeu “preserved for Plantation purposes, but 
whose vaults constituted the powder magazine of 
other days and the prison-house of Opechanca- 
nough, the most subtle chieftain of the Indian 
tribe.” 

What was then a peninsula is now an island; 
and the waters now cover a large portion of what 
in former days was firm land. Near the old time- 
honored church is the graveyard, but the inscrip- 
tions upon the tombs of those bold adventurers, 
the first English settlers of the New World, are 
rendered illegible by the corrosion of time, and 
the monuments themselves are in ruins. 
‘What a place tor reflection! What a crowd of 
associations rise up before the almost bewildered 
imagination! One can with difficulty realize that 
he stands in the theatre of so many celebrated in- 
cidents, Here was the New World involved in 
the night of barbarism, but there were brave ad- 
venturers who came in a hardy little band of a 
hundred men to reclaim it from its gloom. This 
litrle band, snbsequently swelled to the number of 
five hundred, with Captain John Simith at their 
head, were reduced by death to only 
although driven to despuir, they were ds 
be relieved from their misery by the arrival of 














must leave thee,— 


“Qld monument of ages past, 
Lone champion hoar aud grey, 
Thy aged walls are falling fast 
‘o ruin and decay; 


A stranger gazes on thee now, 
With eyes bedewed with tears, 

And marks upon thy aged brow, 
‘The work of by-goue years. 


Thou standest not as thou hast stood 
Iu days long past and gone, 

Ere yet the storms of passing years 
‘Had swept above thy form; 


Ere yet the ivy-vine had learned 
‘To bind thy’ shattered crest, 

Or swallow-bird to build on thee 
Her frail aud lonely nest. 


Long years have rolled above thee since 
Amid the wildwood glen, 

Thy ancient form was reared in times 
That tried the souls of men. 


And sire and son and savage foe 
Since then have passed away ; 

But thou, though ruined, standest now 
Majestic in decay. 


And where are nowthe few who reared 
‘Thy form in other days, 

And made thy humble aisles to ring 
‘With pealing notes of praise? 


ask ye, woods and hills around, 
Task ye, where are they? 

And wood and hill give back the sound, 
“All, all have passed away.’ 


And thon. old temple of the cross, 
Art standing all torlorn 

Here in thy death-like solitude, 
With none thy fail to mourn; 


The noble James is rolling by, 
The music of whose surge, 

‘When blended with the uight-bird’s cry, 
‘Must be thy funeral dirge. 


Farewell, old time-worn sentinel, 
Lone watcher of the dead, 

And you, ye blooming wild-flowers 
‘That wave above cach head; 


Farewell! ye all may live to breast 
‘The storms of mauy a day, 
Ye know that with the things of earth 
Ye too must pass away.” 
James Hart Purpy. 





THE TRAVELS OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


toun Sudan, Upper Egypt, resides at Char- 
toun, a town of about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and during the proper scagon, takes exploring cx- 
peditions, for the benefit of science as well as com- 
merce. In one of these expeditions he discovered 
a vast lake, upon whose waters it is uot probable 
that man—white man certainly—had ever floated. 
The Arabs regarded this place with great supersti- 
tion, and endeavored to persuade their master not 
to advance upon it. He refused to listen to their 
foolish fears and boldly advanced. The lake is full 
of vast beds of reeds, between which there flow 
little streams of water, 
One day, when sailing slowly along, the man at 
the mast head, who was looking out for open pas- 
sages among the reeds, descried a small dark-col- 
orcd mass upon a bed of reeds; this object they 
made out to be a baby Hippopotamus, left alone 
on a bank of reeds. The men juinped into the 
water, and catching the little rascal in their arms, 
brought him back to the boat. During this opera- 
tion he cried and squealed lustily, after the man- 
ner of our familiar porcine friends nt home. He 
was a baby, and for a hippopotamus, not at all a 
fine baby; for he was not much larger than a ter- 
rier dog, and for good reasons certainly, being not 
more than about two days old. Mrs. Hippopota- 





other settlers from England, until, in the year 1622, 
the population reached four thousand. 

What desolation now reigns where the accents 
of the Saxon tongue were first raised to break the 
silence and gloom of this Western world. Here, 
on the 30th of July, 1619, for the first time on the 
American continent, there came up from every 
plantation representatives of the people, elected by 
their sulfrages to deliberate here in assembly upon 
the affairs of the colony. The bell from that old 
church tower pealed out its invitation to the peo- 
ple of the city on the morning of the meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

There, in his pew, sat Governor Yeardley, and 
there Lord Delaware. There, in that church, too, 
“that peerless maid, the pearl of’ all her tribe,” 
Pocahontas, stood before the hymenial altar with 
John Rolfe, and pledged to him her forest maid- 
en’s love. Here arose the famous Lord Bacon’s 
Rebellion, and here he applied the tire and de- 
stroyed the whole town. 
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and one can scarcely realize, here, amid these 


Ul 

the iron of the Saxon’s plow,”— and, in fact, travelled en prince. His fortunate re- Mortet Carne Wake, ian oa 

“Which turns up skulls and arrow-heads and bones, | !ation arrived ia much humbler style, When the 

Their places nameless and unmarked by stoucs. dray arriyed at the gardens from the railway-sta- aaa ee 

Now treighted vessels toil aloug the view, tion, and the tarpaulin was taken off, there was | -+++--.+ An exquisite-dressed young gentleman, 

Where once was seen the ludian's bark canoe; discovered a huge hox, made of strong deal boards, | after buying another seal to dangle about his deli- 

And to the woods the shrill escaping steam like a diminutive railway horse-box, and in this | cate person, said to the jeweller that “ He would-ah 
Hippo had travelled all the way (with an occasion-| like to have-ah something engraved on it-ah, to 


V'roclaime our triumph in discordaut scream. 
White rose the wigwum in its sylvan shade, 
Where the bold hunter in his freedom strayed, 
And met his toe, or chased the Dounding stag, 





d. 


Almost three centuries have now passed away | and four long cranes. 
ince this place was first settled. Its history is | niceps alone have arrived in England, and are now 
“Why, Helen,” said she, “he has watched by | Written upon the first pages of that of our country, | recovering their long and tedious voyage. 

relics and ruins, that so mach of the romantic has | was sent to England from Egypt, he was provided 
taken place upon the spot. Since then how many | with all sorts of creature comforts; an army of 
great changes have occured. The hunting grounds | cows and goats accompanied him, to afford him 
f Powhattan and his kindred are now “torn by | milk; he had a huge portable bath to bathe in, 


mus luckily did not hear the screams of her infant, 
or there would have been a fight between bipes 

and quadruped for the possession of the “little 
darling.” 

Young Hippo was consigned to the care of one 
of Mr. Petherick’s Arab hunters, Salama by name. 
This man brought it up with the greatest cure, 
and he had almost human affection. It is two 
years since this young animai was caught, and 
has therefore been a long time on his voyage to 
London, where he now is. 

Mr. Petherick brought down on the Nile with 
him no less than four live hippopotami; this one 
alone survives out of the number. Two of these 
animals were Jost in consequence of the boat in 

which they were striking on a rock in the cata- 

racts, and sinking. One of’ the animals was ham- 

pered in the boat, and was drowned; the other 

swam to the shore, and of course escaped. Mr. 

Petherick also brought down the Nile with him no 

less than s1x of the curions birds, Baleniceps Rex. 

Of these, two of the Bula. 





When the first Hippopotamus, in the year 1850, 


al bucket of water thrown over him) from Alexan- | denote what he was.” ae 
“ Certainly, certainly. I'll put a cypher on it,” 


ria, thereby proving an important fact, that he 


M* PETHERICK, the English Consul at Char- 


oak than that of a water loving animal. It was of 
course expected that the moment Hippo smelt and. 
saw the witer he would rush into it; but no—he 
merely went up to it and smelt it, as though he 
had never seen it before, and it was not till the 
Arab advanced himself partially into the water 
that Hippo would follow, He (like a naughty boy 
in the bathing machine at the sea-side) soon came 
out again, and was only persuaded to go right in 
by the Arab walking around the edge of the tank. 
Hippo then began to find out where he was, and 
how comfortable the warm clean water was. 
Down he went to the bottom, like a bit of lead; 
then up he came with a tremendous rush and 2 
vehement snorting; then a duck under, then up 
again, prancing in the water after the manner of: 
Neptune’s sea-horscs that are harnessed to his 
enariok in the old pictures of the worthy marino 
city. 
Inever recollect to have seen any creature, ci- 
ther man or beast, so supremely happy for a short 
time as was poor, travel-worn Hippo after his long 
voyage of 80 many thousand miles. Coming out 
of the water, Hippo smelt about for food; man- 
gold-wurzel was given him, and mightily did he 
enjoy it. Like all young creatures in a strange 
place, he kept close eye upon his nurse, and gave 
4 peculiar half-bellow, half-ery when he went out 
of his sight, refusing food until his return. Eve- 
ning soon came on; Hippo retired to rest by the 
side of his faithful keeper, who, the next mornin; 
reported, that whereas, on ordinary occasions, 
he coughed or moved, or made the least noise in 
the night, “ Jamooss” (the Arabic for hij ypopota- 
mus) would wake up and answer; the night of his 
arrival he slept a sound sleep, waking only at sun- 
rise for his breakfast and his bath, which he again 
mightily enjoyed. 
His skin is now beginning to lose his bark-like 
appearance—it is getting soft and slimy, of a black, 
pinkish color, and he promises to grow up into a 
larger beast than his fellow Hippopotami next cago 
to him, for “Bucheet” comes from the White 
Nile, in which river the animal grows larger than 
those in the Blue Nile; from whence the two Hip- 
.| popotami now in the gardens were brought. 
Though tame enough to Salama, the Arab, Bu- 
cheet has a temper of his own which he can show 
to strangers. 
Mr. Petherick tells me that Hippopotami are of 
a ferocious and dangerous disposition. They are 
not to be feured when the traveler is in a large 
boat, but they will follow with intent malicious the 
smaller rowing boat; and they will make their at- 
tack in two ways, either by rushing in a succcs- 
sion of springs or bounds, every ono of which 
brings one half of the body out of the water, and, 
when alongside, rise open-mouthed and endeavor 
to carry off some on board; or by driving full 
speed under, and using their immense head as a 
battering-ram, strike the boat with such force as 
to make her quiver from stem to stern, Mr. Peth- 
crick has known planks knocked clean out of the 
side of a hoat, sinking her almostinstantancously, 
and before the shore could be reached by her 
astonished crew. Mr. Petherick, on one occasion, 
lost a man of the boat, the hippopotamus risin, 
out of the water, and seizing him in his fea 
moat: The body was cut in two by the animal’s 
teeth. 
The hippopotamus cannot bear to be cut off from 
the water. Un another occasion, one of the hun- 
ters was tracking a beast that had gone inland; 
the bruto heard him, charged him, and, catching 
him before he could get out of the way, tossed him 
high up in the air, without, however, doing him 
any more bodily harm than frightening him out 
of his wits, and nothing could induce the fellow to 
follow hippopotami on shore on further night ex- 
peditions. They make a fearful bellowing and cry- 
ing noise at night, often to the traveller’s great 
discomfort. 











Onylnal. 
THE DEPARTED. 


E have met, and we have loved, 
Dearest Carrie Wade, 
When the fiush of evening came, 
And the fire-tly lit his flame 
In the twilight shade. 











Thou wast all too dear to me, 
Carrie, Carrie Wade, 
Aud the angels took thee home, 
Leaving me alone to roam 
In the twilight shade. 


Though my harp no longer wakes 
Vesper serevade, 

Heavenly music giects thee now, 

Heavenly zephyrs kiss thy brow, 
Dearest Carrie Wade. 


Holy visions round me come 
In the twilight shade, 

And tor me I see thee wait 

At the pure ceruleau gate, 
Dearest Carrie Wade. 


We ehall meet and we shall love, 
When the stare shall fade, 

In that better world above, 

‘Where each heart is truth and love. 











Theluzy horses at the harrow lag. 





six months after, 


thought came into my mind to let her drown, then. 
Edward Britton was mine; and, after all, I should 
not be her murderer, for did she not fall in her- 
self? Howeasy it would all happen! Istood and 
saw her go down the first time, then rise, then 
sink again into the water. I thought she would 

They went to Europe to spend 


can dispense with the bath without other proju-| said the tradesman. 











































































‘Jight through the narrow, prison-like windows 
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Original. 
THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 


HE morning dawned upon the sea, 
And all around was still; 

No breeze disturbed the placid wave, 
Our sails hung loose at will. 


The sun appeared without a cloud 
Yo intercept the ray; 

It bas a glorious sight to me, 
As there aloue we lay 


Upon the slumbering waters wide, 
‘And fur from friends aud home, 
‘And where, if any ill befall, 
No human aid can come. 


A death-like silence reigned around, 
Save when the heavy suil 

‘Would flap and strike against the mast, 
‘Thus seeming to bewail. 


Our starry flag the day before, 
As joyously we past 

Belore the breeze, displayed on high, 
Now floated at halmast; 


Its solemn import well we knew, 
It told that one was dead; 
‘That trom our little crew 
‘The soul of one had fied. 


‘The hardy sous of ocean stood 
In anxious groups around; 
And many a tale they told of him 
‘Whom death so early found. 


They told how on the tottering mast 
‘Was scen his manly form— 

With lightnings darting round him fierce, 
In combat with the storm; 


And how, when all the clements, 
In wildest fury driven, 
Upward upon the yard Ne hung, 
etween the sen aud heaven. 


‘The glistening tears that 
From ees unused to wee} 
‘Would ou his virtues dw 


Dl ne'er forget the deep-drawn sigh, 
And solemn look and air, 

‘When they the rites of sepulture 
Were summoued to prepare! 


And you might sce them wipe away 
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while they 


‘A short and solemn prayer was read, 
And, as they suid Amen, 

A freshening breeze came moaning through 
‘The swelling cordage then. 


And then, too. came upon the ear 
‘The sound of the ship bell; 

When seut across the waters far 
‘The sad and parting knell. 


I saw them take the body up, 
And o'er the veséel’s side 
They dropped it, and a sudden plunge 
‘Was in the briny tide. 
The waters for a moment played, 
But soon the sweiling wave 
Closed o'er him, who, far trom home 
Had found a watery grave. 
GxorcE B. Gorpon. 
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Original. 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
OR THE COUNTESS OF THE ASTROLOGER. 
‘Founded on Facts in Hungarian History. 
BY GEORGE R. THOMAS. 
Chapter I.—-A Lady of the Oliten Time. 
LC was a warm and pleasant spring morning in 
the year 1610. The sun shone brightly down 
on the stony battlements and fotty towers of the 
castle of Csejta, casting dark shadows far down 
toward the valley, and pouring a flood of golden 








while all nature smiled in concord. ‘The huge fo 
est trees that covered the slope, descending on 
three sides towards the valley, were just putting 
forth their bright green leaves; while the wardei 
plats on the castle terrace were covered with flow- 
ers of every hue and species, just bursting into 
bloom. * 

Elizabeth Bathori, Countess of Csejta, and sister 
of the King of Poland, sat in a boudoir on the 
morning of which we write, surrounded by her 
handmuaidens. ‘The countess was now thirty-five 
years of aye, tall and fincly-formed, and still beau- 
tiful; though uncontrolled passions and exciting 
political intrigues had worn some deep lines in 
that haughty brow, and woven many silvery 
threads among those braids of raven hair. 

Marricd, when almost a child, to a man threo 
times her own age, almost a stranger, and for 
whom she felt no love, she had entered with great 
jnterest not only into gay life, but into the politi- 
cal affairs of the Hungarian court. Completely 
ruling her old husband, who was almost in his 
dotage, but still holding an influential position 
under King Rodolphe, who devoted most of his 
time tothe sciences of astronomy and astrology, 
and left the affairs of government almost entirely 
to his subordinates; and hesitating at no means, 
however treacherous or dishonorable they might 
be, to gain her ends, she for a time completely 
governed Hungary in all but the name. But in 
1608 King Rodolphe died, his brother Mathias, 
who possessed much moro edergy and decision of 





castle, there to remain until she had permission to 
return to court. 

Tlcre, then we find her on the morning when 
our story commences, seated in her boudoir, sur 
rounded’ by a dozen maidens—the daughters of 
poor but noble parents, who lived in honorable 
servitude, in return for which their education was 
cared for, and their dowry secured. 

The apartment was oblong, of considerable di- 
mensions, and furnished with almost mazical 
splendor for that rude section of the country. 
Large mirrors and costly paintings covered the 
walls; while tables, inlaid with gold and mother- 
of-pearl, cushioned rosewood chairs of the most 
exquisite finish, footstools on who: embroidered 
covers an immense amount of time and labor must 
havo been expended, 2 carpet, the equal of which 
was to be found in few of the apartments of the 
imperial palace itself, were some of the costly ar- 
ticles which contrasted strangely with the dark 
and time-stained stone walls, half-hidden by 
rich tapestry, and the strong oaken beams over- 
head. 

‘The lady of Cscjta arose from her chair, and 
stepping before a mirror, gazed gloomily on the 
fading charms that had once dazzled the Hunga- 
rian court. Presently a light footstep crossed the 
yoom, and a pale yet beautiful young face, half> 
hidden by a wealth of golden curls, presented it- 
self in the mirror beside that of the countess. 
Turning quickly around, the lady fixed a glance 
upon the fair face upraiscd to hers, that caused 
the eyes to drop and the lip to quiver with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

ti you want now?” angrily demanded 
the countess; and then, without giving the girl 
time to make known her request, she continued, se] 
know, so you need not tell mea falsehood; you 
only wanted to exhibit your blooming beauty be- 
side my faded face. There!” And, blind with 
sudden ion, she struck her unoffending maid 
a blow in the face with her clenched hand that 
caused the blood to gush forth in a crimson streum 
over the hands and arms of her ang 
and down her own white robe till it s 
carpet at her fect. 

With a cry of pain and affright the poor girl 
darted from’ the room; while the lady, instantly 
recovering her self-possession, kept b 
tended to avoid soiling her costly dress, and cal ed 
sto bring her water to wash the 
s away. Two of them hastened to obey her 
commands; and while one held the bowl, another 
stood ready to anticipate any farther want of her 
mistress. As the countess rinsed the crimson 
stains away, she gazed curiously and wonderingly 
upon her hands, bringing them close to her eyes, 
and then holding them at a distance; and when 
the last drop had disappeared, she res umed hier 
seat, still continuing to look at her hands, and 
muttering to herself’: 
“Yes it must be so; Tam sure of it. T have dis- 
covered the long-sought clixir of life—the sceret of 
never-failing youth and beauty. But how shall [ 
secure this invaluable blessing? Ah! [have it! 
Farewell, Death, ye never shall claim Elizabeth 
Bathori!” 
With this defiant exclamation she swept from 
the room. 



































































Chapter I1.—The Hut. 


AC the foot of the hill, or rather rock on which 
stood the castle of Csejta, was a small, rudely 
constructed hut, built against the face of the hill, 
here almost perpendicular. The hut was old and 
weather-beaten, and its rotten timber: shook as if 
abont to fall with every passing breeze, while the 
thatched roof offered but little protection against 
the storm. Here lived two old, wrinkled crones, 
who gained a scanty livelihood by telling fortunes 
among the ignorant peasants; who, thongh re- 
garding them with a kind of superstitious dread, 
often allowed their curiosity and eredulity to get 
the better of their fears, when crossing the palm 
of one of the hags with a picce of moncy, they 
would listen with awe-struck faces to her vague 
and often utterly meaningless predictions. 
Towards this hut, on the evening of the day on 
which occurred the scene related in the last chap- 
ter, the conntess of ta took her way by a pre- 
cipitous and seldom us Ny 
the most gloomy part of the forest. 
the door she did not pause, like the supe 
peasants, to mutter & prayer Or Cross herself’ be- 
fore, entering; but, pushing open the door with a 
strong hand, she strode into the middle of the 
apartment. 

One of the inhabitants of the place was seated 
ona stool beside a rough deal table, engaged in 
counting a handful of silver money; while the 
other was bending over the fire and vigorously 
stirring some liquid in an iron pot, which diffused 
a sickening odor through the apartment. Jarm- 
ed at the sudden entry of the countess, the woman 
seated by the table sprang to her fect, and seized 
a large carving-knife that lay ne: her; but s 
that the intruder was a woman, she ank back up- 
on her stool, and silently motioned the visitor to a 
st 
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cat. 

Elizabeth took the proffered seat, looked Icis- 
urely around the room, and throwing back the 
thick hood that had hitherto concealed her features, 
she abruptly demanded: 

“ Do you know me, Dame Girela?” 





character, succeeding him on the throne. Im- 


- mediately on the death of his patron the Count of 


Csejta hastened home to his castle in Transylvania, 
and died the very night of his arrival, under very 
suspicious circumstances. ‘True, he was old, but 
he wits apparently in  perfe health when he 
reached the castle; the countess was alone with 
him when he dicd, and the body was hurried to 
the tomb by her on the very next day, and almost 
without decent ceremonies. 

‘After a brief seclusion of six months the widow 
again appeared at court with the avowed intention 
of marrying again; and. though several counts 
and barons aspired to her hand, the haughty 
countess disdained to wed any bencath the rank 
of a duke or a prince; and of thosc of whom she 
woul have ac pted, thoth many coveted her 
broad Jands, strong castle and brimming coffers, 
all dreaded the power of her strong will and un- 
priucipicd nature too much to marry her. 

Jn little more than a year after her reappearance 
at court she was detected while intercepting im- 
portant political correspondence, and peremptorily 
ordered to betake herself to her Transylvanian 














“Yes, my lady. Ican never forget those whom 
Thave served as Ihave you,” answered the wo- 
man, with a sinister look. 

“Fave you not been well paid for that service?” 
“Yes, my lady, ten times.” 

“Then never speak of it again—never think of 
it again; forget it if you can. But’tis not of that 
Leame to talk. [think you are insensible to the 
power of gold ag 

“ft is always acceptable,” was the reply, ac- 
conmpanied by a low chuckle. 

“ And your conscience seldom troubles you?” 

“ We liave forgotten the meaning of the word.” 

“ Good! now [want you to do me a servicc—a 
service which none but you can perform without 
being suspected 5 and if’ you serve me well and 
faithfully, you shall have gold—more than you 
ever be siw.” 

“Say you so, my lady, say you so? You know 
not how much gold old Girela: may have saved; 
but I can trust you, and you shall see.” 

‘And hobbling across the room, the old cronc 
thrust her hand beneath a heap of rags that served 
herself and her companion fora bed, and drew 




















forth a leathern bag, from which she poured upon 
the table a large pile of gold and silver coins. 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed, “old Girela is not 60 
very poor after all. Will you give me more than 
there is, Countess of Csejta?” 

Elizabeth looked surprised at the exhibition of 
so much wealth; but she unhesitatingly answered, 
—€ Ayo, double that amount, if you serve me asl 
desire.” 

“Then you have only to speak to have us do 
your bidding!” exchuimed the woman at work 
over the fire, who had not before spoken. 

«Then listen. [have to-day discovered a secret 
which philosophers and men of science have 
sought after for centuries. The veritable elixir of 
life—the fount of unfailing youth and beauty.” 

Her listeners held np their hands with express- 
ious of doubt and incredulity. 

“Tt is sure; [cannot doubt it,” she continued ; 
“put this great boon cannot be obtained except 
by the sacrifice of human life. To-day my hands 
became stained, no matter how, with human 
blood. As I washed the stains away, they left the 
skin whiter, smoother and softer than before.” 

“T sce; and you wish us to aid you in obtaining 
a bath of this priceless elixir, for priceless indee 
jt must be if it has the effects you ascribe to it.” 

“Tdo, What is the life of a poor peasant girl, 
doomed, if she lives, to a life of drudvery and hard- 
ships, compared with my interests ?” 

“tis a dangerous undertaking, my lady; but 
we are ready to aid you in any way you may 
name.” 

“ Not so very dangerous, I think. My steward 
is devoted to me, and we cau count upon his aid; 
and by means of the subterranean pas: age” 
<The subterranean passage! 














We have not en- 
tered it these ten years, my lady; and even then 
the bridge that spanned the stream was fotte! ring 
to its fall; it must have disappeared long before 
this. 
“That is bad, very bad for our plans. Another 
might be built; but that would take time, and I 
fear it could not be done without its being known. 
Ah! [have a better plan. Your work must com- 
ht. Goat once to the banks of the 
but three miles—and pure! one of 
the light skiffs which every peasant living near 
the river posesses, and hire one of tl to bring 
jt to your door on his cart. Lat tis, they will 
do it and ask no questions if well paid; and to- 
morrow Almos, my steward, will aid you to take 
it into the passage, and place it on the stream. 
And now Imust go. In the morning I will send 
‘Almos to you, and be sure that the passage is 
traversable the whole length before you leave it.” 
“ And when shall the first trial of your wonder- 
ful elixir be made?” asked Girela. 
“To-morrow night. I will send you further or- 
ders by Almos in the morning; and here, take 
this as ancarnest of my good faith ;” and she thrust 
into the hand of Girela, who was hastily preparing 
for her nocturnal walk, a heavy purse of gold, and 
quickly left the hut. 





























Chapter I1I.—The First Vietim. 


Twas midnight, and the castle of Csejta was 

wrapped in silence. Tho waning moun, as it 
sank slowly toward the horizon, cast a dim uncer- 
in light around the huge towers and strong ram- 
parts that had successfully resisted more than one 
Turkish seige and assault, aud caused them to 
look even stronger and more impregnable than by 
day. 

in a small chamber, high up in the southern 
tower, slept Maresa Kemeny, the unfortunate 
tim of her mistress’ anger, and destined by 
beth to be the first sacrifice on the altar of vanity 
and superstition, Presently the door softly and 
sautiously opened, and three persons stole noise- 
lessly into the apartment. They were two women 
and a man—the females we have scen before; they 
were Gir and her companion. ‘The man, an 
able-bodied fellow, about fifty years of age, with a 
head covered with a thick, bushy mass of iron- 
hair, and a face in which low cunning and 

rilid avarice are curiously blended, is Almos, the 
steward—n man whom Elizabeth had, when in the 
height of her power, rescued from the axe of thes 
exceutioner, and who had ever since been devoted 
to her interes 

The three advanced together to the bedside, and 
Gireta’s companion laid her hand roughly on the 
fair gir’s shoulder, With» quick cry of alarm | 
she started up; but before she could’ make any | 
further disturbance, the strong hand of the hag 
was over the mouth, and she was dragged forcibly 
from the bed, A moment more and she was 
curely gagged and bound; and while the steward 
led the way, the two crones bore their trembling 
victim, half dead with terror, from the aparnnent. 

Down long flights of stairs, through long pass- 
ages, down more stairs, and along more passages 
they went, till at length they stood before a mas- 
sive iron door, secured by many bolts, and rusty 
with little use,” Though she had never passed it, 
poor Maresa well knew that that door led to the 
Jowest dungeons of the castle hewn from the solid 
rock; and with a thrill of horror she thought that 
there perhaps, inimured in a living tomb and far 
from the light of day or the companionship of hu- 
man beings, she was destined to pass the remain- 
der of her days. Alas, poor girl! she knew not 
yet the amount of crime of which her mistress was 
capable. 

The strong bolts flew back, and the rusty door 
swung creaking on its hinges before the touch of 
the steward; and they passed through and down 
the stone : aircase, hewn in the solid rock, and 
slippery with damp; past the narrow cells, where 
many 2 poor prisoner had pined his life away or 
been led forth only to dic, until they stood at the 
very end of the passage, with the rocky walls be- 
fore and on hoside. Then, when further pro- 
gress seemed impossible, the steward touched a 
Ml t spring, and the floor on which they stood, 
(apparently part of the solid rock, but in reality a 
separate stone,) sunk for many feet, and paused 
directly over 2 swiftly running stream, whose 
dark and rushing waters had donbtless carried 
away the traces of many deeds of blvod on their 
bosom, as they were destined to those of many 
more, 

“ A fine place this is to conceal bloody deeds!” 
exclaimed the steward, looking down. with a grim 
smnile into the raging waters beneath him. 

“s , And 2 fine place to lose one’s life too! for 
was it not here that my husband lost his life, just 











































































































thirty years ago this very spring, while helping to 
drown'the Turkish prisoners, for fear the castle 
would be taken and they be rescued. A rascally 
Turk caught hold of him as they threw him off, 
and they both went off together.” 

‘As Gircla said this Almos grasped a rope at- 
tached to an iron ring in the rocky wall that aroso 
behind them, and a few strong pulls brought a 
small skiff into view. He stepped in followed by 
the two women and their unresisting prisoner; and 
the stone on which they stood, moved by a power- 
ful spring, rosc_ slowly to its former position; 
while the steward, by paying out the rope, allowe 
the skiff to float slowly along till it struck the op- 
posite bank, upon which it remained stationary. 

“There, the danger is over, and now let us 
hasten, or it will be morning before the decd is 
donee: exclaimed Gircla, as they stepped upon the 

yank. 

“What matters it?” replied Almos. “ These 
underground caverns know neither night or day,” 
and he strode on for some distance in silenco; sud- 
denly he paused, and turned to his companions. 
“JT fear much that the countess’ heart will fail 
her,” saidhe.  “ Think you she will have firmness 
enough to carry out this plan?” 

“Yes, that she will!’ cried Girela’s companion ; 
“ for did she not poison—” 

The hand of Girela, laid heavily upon the mouth 
of the spexker, prevented the completion of the 
sentence. A gleam of intelligence shot across the 
stern face of the steward, as he exclaimed: 

“You are too late, Girela, too late! But your 
companion’s words have only confirmed the suspi- 
cion I long since entertained, that the count died 
no natural death.” 

In a moment more, and they stood at the top of 
along flight of steps cut in the rock, at the foot of 
which could be seen an open doorway, in which 
stood the Countess of Cscjta, holding a lamp in her 
hand. 

“Ts all right?” demanded she, as they paused 
before her. 

“ Allis safe,” responded the steward. 

“No disturbance in the castle?” 

“T do not believe there is a person awake in the 
whole castle,” replied Girela. 

“Then come in; we must make haste.” 

They passed into the room, and the door closed 
behind them. But we cannot and need not describe 
the rradgedy then und there enacted. It is enoazh 
to say that, a few hours tater, a lifeless form and. 
a bundle of blood stained garments were commit- 
ted to the dark waters of the subterranean river, 
and sina Maresa Kemeny was never more seen on 
earth, 


















Chapter IV.—The Lovers.—A Strange Tale. 


IME passed on, and soon another of Elizabeth’s 
maids disappeared. An unsuccessful search 
was made, in which the countess herself joined, 
deploring the loss of her two favorite maids with 
much apparent grief; but, after searching the 
country for miles around without finding an. 
traces of them, the search was at last abandoned. 
‘A few days passed, and another was missing— 
Thus, one by one, the unfortu- 
appeared; and others from the 











nate maidens di 
surrounding country filled their places, and they, 
too, were sacrificed; till, surprising belicf though 
it may seem, uo less than three hundred raaidens 
were sacrificed by the inhuman countess All 





the country was amazed and bewildered, yet no 
one suspected the truth, But the hour of retribu- 
tion was approaching—the time drawing near 
when her bloody deeds should be laid open to tho 
light of day, and her crimes punished as they de- 
served. 





More than three years have passed since the 
opening of our story, am itis a pleasant autumnal 
evening in the year It The last rays of the 
setting sun still linger around the castle towers, 
and light up the distant mountain-tops, making 
the clouds that cling to their lofty sides glow like 
masses of fiery embers. 

Half way down the main path, leading from the 
castle to the village in the valley below, nay be 
scen a youth and a maiden, seated ona rock, be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of an ancient 
0: The maiden is Edna Marrinai, the orphan 
daughter of the Baron Marrinai, who: astie bad 
been destroyed, and himself and wife killed by the 
Turks a few years before; his daughter barely ¢s- 
caping through the exertions of an old and faith- 
ful attendant, and his son, the youth who now sits 
by her side. 

Thrown much into the society of young Andrew 
Bosnyack, Edna found him far, supe jor to the 
ty of those occupying his rank in life; 
while he, fascinated by her beauty and intellizence, 
so different from the coarse, rude peasant girls of 
the village, was all attention. Hence it is no won- 
der that the young people loved one another, and 
in a few months they were betrothed. But he was 
poor, and she had Jost her all when her father’s 
castle was captured and destroyed; so the youth 
determined, ere they married, to earn cnouzh to 
ive them a comfortable home; and she, in the 
meantime, entered the service of the Countess of 
Csejta, where she had now been for nearly & 
month. 

“And how do you like your place, Edna?” 
asked the young man, after they had exchanged 
greetings, this being the first time they had met 
since she came to live in the castle. 

The fair girl hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered : 

“The countess is yery kind to me.” 

“Tam glad of that; but I like not her Jooks. 
Though [have seen her but a few times, there is 
omething in her appearance that makes me in- 
stinctively dislike her; and then the disappearance 
of so many young girls who are in her service—it 
looks suspicious. Why, no less than cight have 
gone since you came here, and who knows but you 
may be the next?” 

“Surely you do not think the countess knows 
anything of their fate?” cried the maiden with o 
shudder, grasping the arm of her companion, and 
looking earnestly into his face. 

“Tt certainly looks suspicions. Why, just think 
of it; nearly three hundred young girls have dis- 
appeared within three years and a half, and all 
were in her service at the time they were missed.” 

‘No, not all, Several young girls have been 


































































* See De Puy’s “Kossuth and his Generals,” 77, 78,79. 













































missed from the village below, you know; and the young jmau’s shoulder, exclaiming as he did | lent reply; but she kuew that it would not do to 


many think they have been carried off by the rob- | 80 
ber baron, Balzori.” 


“Turn thy face toward the moonlight, my young 


“Was the number less, or tho disappearances | friend, that I may read what is written there.” 


vat, Limight think But were there 








and he driven a fa; 


The youth promptly complied, in no way sur- 


d while Balzori’s band were dispersed, | surprised; for those who pretended to a knowledge | has to~ 
ve into Turkey a year ugo?| of astrology or mecromancy usually made it | morrow. 
‘es, it makes no difference. Yes, Edna, I do sus-| point to appear as eccentric as possible in their | seized to-night.” 


x 
pect the countess! Aye, more; in my heart Lbe-| manners. The old man looked long and carnestly 


lieve her soul is deeper stained with crime than | in 
that of any hired assussin in Hungary. 


“Hush, Androw, for Heaven’s sake! you might | withall; methinks you would not deccive any one | She is one of a race which I once 
be overheard, and then God only knows what —least of all the fair maiden who has just left | minate; her father and mother fell by your hand, 
Surely you havo no foun- | you. 


might become of you. | you hi 
dation for such a dreadful suspicion. 


“ T have, or [would not make such an assertion ; | he replied,—“ Surely, good sir, you should know, | she seems to avoid me; and once to-day, when I 


and it was to tell you my fears, and urge you to) § 


nto his facc, muttering to himsclf us he looked— 
“ A frank, an honest countenance, and handsome 


Alfred started; but recovering his composure, 


‘ince your profession is the divining of secrets and 


leave this dangerous place, that I came here to-) the reading of fortunes, for I see that you are an 


night.” 
“'T Jong to hear, yet almost fear to ask what you 


know,’ 


astroloyer.” 


“ Astrologer! That is for the ignorant and vul- 


? gar, not for the intelligent and educated like your- 


“ Listen, and I will soon tell you, and prepare] sult,” answered the old man, with a gesture of 


yourself to hear a strange tale. Many years azo, 
When my father was 2 young man, he aided to de- 
fend this castle of Csejia during a ‘Tur! seige. 
The vperations of the bescigers were carried on 
with great nergy, and the garrison was about to 
yield in despair, when the Count threw open a se- 
cret passage, leading from the castle to the hut at 
the root of the hill, by which they might escape. 
But, encouraged by the knowledge that, if’ defeat- 
ed, they would have a meuns of escape, Uncy deter- 
miued to make one more effort to drive back the 
Turks. The cflort succeeded—the castle was 
saved, and the subterrancan outlet was ot used. 
A few years ago my father told this to me, as a se- 
eret that might sometime be of advantage to me. 
And now I will tell you what first excited my sus- 
picions. Through this passage runs a Jarge and 
rapid stream; and about a month ayo a peasant 
living on the bank of the Maros, a few miles from 
here, told me that late one night, a litde more than 
three years ago one of the old fortunc-tellers Siv- 
ing in the hut at the foot of the hill came and pur- 
chased his boat, and hired him to convey it to her 
hut. He said he was curious to know what she 
wanted of the boat, there being no water near the 
hut; and, to ascertain, he went theret he next day. 
under pretence of haying his fortune toll; but 
nothing of it could he sve, inside or outside the 
hut; und, although he searched the woods for 
some distance around, he could find no traces of 
it. Improbable as the man’s story seemed to he, 
he told it with such an air of truth and sincerity 
that [ could not help believing him; and I at once 
thought of the subterrancun passage, and con- 
cluded that the boat was destined to be used upon 
its waters, Then, tor the first time, the suspicions 
T have told to you crossed my mind. [determined 
to ferret out the mystery, and for several days and 
nights I lurked around the cabin, disguised as a 
wood-chopper, withuut discovering anything. On 
the third night, as [ lay extended on a bed of 
Jeaves, under a rude shelter, which I had construct- 
ed in the wood near by, [thought [heard a scream. 
Isprang to my tect and listened. It was repeated, 
and I rushed to the door of the hut, and attempted 
to enter; but it was fastened, and [rapped loudly 
for admission. ‘fo my surprise aman came to the 
door, whom I recognized as Almos, the countess’ 
steward. Without waiting for me to speak, he 
roughly demanded what I wanted. [ told him 
that {had lost my way in the forest, and wanted a 
night’s lodging. He cyed ime suspiciously for a 
monicnt, scanning me from head to toot; and I, 
micauwhile, from under my slouched hat, closely 
mined the apartment. A door at the opposite 
side of the room stvod open a little way, and 
through the crack shone a bright light, but nothing 
could be scen within. From the room my glance 
wandered to the steward, and [saw with horror 
that his hands were stained with blood. While 
we thus stvod confronting each other, a low groan 
heard from the inner room; immediately a 
white and jewelled hand—the hand, as I believe, 
of the Countess of Csejta—was extended from 
within the room and closed the door. Atthe sane 
moment the steward exclaimed: ‘You can’t stay 
here; go that way and you will find accommod 
tions ;’ and pointing towards the village, he closed 
the door in my face. Twas unarmed, and it would 
e been sheer madness to attempt to penctrate 
1d so Lcame uway. And now, dear Ed- 
na, do you wonder that [ wish you to leave this 
woman's service 2?” 
“Qh, no, no! [will leave her at once. I dare 
not stay another day,” exclaimed the girl; and 
then her countenance suddenly tell, and she con- 
tinued—‘ but I promised to yive her notice a day 
or two before | left, in order, she said, to give her 
time to find another to fill my place. What shall 
Ido?” 
“You must give her notice to-morrow, and leave 
the next day. [ will come after you; but be upon 
yor guard meanwhile.” 
While the youth had been relating his exciting 
narrative, night with her sable mantic had de- 
vended upon the scene, and as they arose from 
‘ix mossy seat, they for the first time noticed 
that the last rays of the sun had left the mountain 
tops, and the stars had come ont in all their bright- 
ness, While the full-orbed moon was just rising 
from behind the summits of the distant Carpathi- 
ans, Bidding cach other a hasty adieu, they part- 
ed—the youth descending rapidly towards th 
lage, while the maiden walked slowly 
fully towards the castle, 
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Chapter V.—The Astrologer. 


path when a person stepped trom behind the 
tree and strode rapidly after him, The stranger 
was a tit nd powerfully built man; and, thow:h 
his head was white with the frosts of many win- 
ters, his step w till firm, and his form ereet. 
His dress, which consisted of a Turkish turban of 
sky-blue, and a robe of the some color, descending 
to his ankles, and covered with scarlet stars, tri- 

















claimed him to be an astrologer—a class at that 
time both yenerated and feared by the lower or- 
ders throughout Europe. 

He strode rapidly on till he reached the side of 
Andrew, and then, accommodating his pace to 
that of the youth, he bade him a courteous good 
evening, which was as politely returned. For 
some moments the two walked on in silence; but 

















contempt; “but tell me traly, young maa, can I 
believe the strange tale which i heard you tell a 
half hour since? 


Again the youth started, and involuntarily 
moved a step away from his companion, for he 
knew not but he might be a friend ora tool of the 
countess, and in that case he thought it best to be 
on his guard. 7: 

“ [know not whether [can trust you,” said ho; 
“the words I spoke, if they reached the ears of the 
countess, would probably cost me my life.” 

“Tt you knew how much I have been wronged 
by Elizabeth Bathori you would not hesitate; but 
L will not recall the past—’tis not yet time. Be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that if’ you trust me you 
will not repent it; Naroli, the astrologer, is no 
friend to crime, whether it is found in high places 
or low.” 





his companion; “ now I do know that [can trust 
you. The name of Naroli lias long been known in 
uthern Hungary a3 that of a champion of jus- 
tice, and a friend of the oppressed—as one ever 
ready to defend the right and expose the wrong.” 
Naroli smiled at the cuthusiastic exclamations 
of his young companion, and replied—‘“True, true, 

















hind spread sv far.” 
“Nor has it; but my business has called me 


was then J heard you mentioned.” 
“Ah! that explains it. And now about this 
mystery which you have been trying to discover. 
Do you intend to follow up the clue you have ob. 








the prond countess to justice?” 

“Certainly; though [ know it is a dangerous 
undertaking, for my life would not be worth a 
straw if discovered.” 

“Truc; and if I can aid you in any way do not 
failto call on me, and I will not hesitate. 
the countess of old. Oh that I could bring proofs 
of what I know, and I would soon humble her and. 
erush her haughty spirit to the earth,” 

Andrew saw there was some mystery which he 
did uot comprehend; ut, as the astrologer did not 
seem inclined to lain his words, he restrained 
his curiosity, and inquired of Naroli where he 
should find him, in case he required his aid. 

“T shall spend a few days in the village here 
with an old friend—one John Bornyak,” was the 
reply. 

K My father!” exclaimed Andrew, “ did youever 
know him? I never heard him speak of you.” 
The astrologer scemed much surprised. “ And 
so you are the son of my old friend?” said he; 
“that will make it all the better for our plans. 
Did I once know hin, say you? Aye, and he was 
one of my best friends. hen [had another name, 
but you must know me for the present as Naroli, 
the Astrologer.” 

“Here we are at my father’s door,” said the 
youth, pausing before a neat cottage on the out- 
skirts of the village; and he pushed upon the door 
and they passed in. 

Leaving them here, we will pass over twenty- 
four hours, and look upon another scene. 


Chapter VI.—A Captive. 
NEAR the middle of the northern wing of the 
castle a-small circular tower arose three sto- 
Tics above the battlements. The upper story or 
turret contained two semi-circular rooms, into one 
of which you ascended, and from which a flight 
of stairs led to the flat roof above, while the other 
sometimes served as a sleeping aparunent. In this 
room, on the night succeeding the interview be- 































tween Andrew and Edna, sat the Countess of 
Csejta, evidently waiting for some one. Vresently 


she arose from her seat, and began pacing the 
apartment. Suddenly pausing before a srail mi. 
ror hanging against the wall, she gazed on her 
features as reflected therein, murmuring to her- 
seli— 

“ Surely I do not grow any older in looks! I can 
see that myself, and Girclu tells me that [ look 
younger every day. [ will persevere, and even if 
detected, my gold will save me, for gold is (he true 
sovereign of the world—more powerful than kings 
or princes. Ah! he is coming.’ And she had 
barely time to resume her seat when the door 
opened and the steward entered. 

“Yon are as punctual as ever, I see,” said the 
comntess, approvingly. 

The ste’ 
into a seat near the door. 
“Tha 





























NDREW had not gone a dozen yards down the | cause there is work to be doue to-night, and you | h 


ust do it.” 3 I 
eward started to his feet. “ Why, it was | h 
whit,” he began, A sudden gesture of) u 


and Im 
Th 









[the countess prevented the completion of the sen- | 1 
tences; fore she could speak he ¢ 
“Countess of C: , do yourequire a victim every 





night?” 
“No, no, Almos; do not be so hasty. I wish to 
me explain what T want. dW 
ste kk not again to me as you did just | 
now; remember from whit 1 saved you, or 
shall ruc it.” 









3 jh 
cowl crossed the face of the steward, — | 

counters fore! 
she consigns me to the 
and she will accompany mu 









1 have but to speak, 
by 


“Naroli!” cried Andrew, grasping the band of 


my friend, But I did not imagine that my fame 


several times to that part of the country, and it 


tained, and, if your suspicions are confirmed, bring 


Ikuow 


trologer in private conversation with the youth’s 
bowed low in reply, and then sank | fath 
ed, a 
at for you,” continued Elizabeth, “be-| Edna; and Naroli : 


and he forebode questioning him. 
gate opened, and several servants came out, and 
immediate! 


angles, crescents and other curious devices, pro-| have no blood shed to-night. Sit down, und let| tions except two, who came together down the 
And,” sue added with | p: 


s,” suid he dryly, “that it] fore. 


a peared, 
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quarrel with her steward, so she smothered her 
anger and replied— ' 
“Well, let that pass, and listen to me. The girl 
whom [ had decided to take next, Edna Marsinai, 
y told me that she intends to leave to- 
I must not lose her, and she must be 











“Let her go. There are enough others; and 
how could we keep her till wanted?” 
“Let her go! and she a Marsinai? No, never! 
swore to cxter- 








Almos, and she shall soon follow them. But that 
is not wl. I fear that she suspects something, for 


addressed one of her companions by some endear, 





ing name, I heard her suy to herself, ‘hypocrite. 
“She must never leave the custle if you think 
she suspects the truth,” cried the steward; “she 
must be disposed of to-night; but how?” 
“She must be seized and kept till to-morrow 
night. Girela is gone away, and will not return 
till morning; so we must do it ourselves, and I 
have selected this room as the place of her im- 
prisonment. 
“A good plan if the place is safe,’ said Almos; 
and taking the lamp, he went to the door and e3 
amined it. “ Not very strony,” said he; “ but the 
trap-door at the top of the stairs can be securely 
tened, and then if she gets this open she can get 
no farther.” 
“ And the window?” asked the countess. 
“Oh, that is safe enough! Why, ’1is full sixty 
fect from the ground; no danger of her escaping 
that way.” 
“ But she might give a signal from it.” 
“So she might; it shall be fastened down.” 
“You can leave that till morning. All is still 
in the castle now, and we must to our work.” 
The pair were soon at the door of our heroine’s 
apartment, and the steward attempted to open it. 
But it resisted his cfforts, and with a muttered 
curse he stepped back. 
“Speak to her,” said he to his companion; “she 
will recognize your voice and open the door.” 
The countess stepped forward and rapped lightly 
on the door, saying: “Edna, open the door; I 
inust see you immediately.” 
There was no answer, and she repeatedly called 
to the maiden, but without recciving any reply. 
“ She must be absent,” said Almos. 
“Or asleep,” added the conntess. 
The steward shaded the lamp he held with his 
hand, and stooping down looked under the door. 
“There is a light within,” said he; “she must 
be asleep.” 
“Wo must force an entrance in some way. Try 
the door again.” 
The steward handed her the Jamp, and threw 
himself with all hts strength against the door, but 
it did not yield; again he threw himself against it; 
the fastenings gave way, and the door flew open, 
and he precipitated headlong into the room. 
In the centre of the apartment stood Edna Mar- 
sinia,—her slender, graceful form drawn up to its 
full height—her bosom heaving with emotion—her 
large, dark eyes sparkling with indignation—her 
cherry lips firmly compressed, and_her right hand 
pressed upou her bosom, as if to still its tremulous 
throbbings. 
“What means this forcible intrusion into my 
room at this unseemly hour of the night?” ex- 
claimed she. “ Speak, countess; can you explain 
+3 
“First, girl, you had better say why you did not 
obey when called upon to open the door; then we 
should not have been obliged to force it,” haught- 
ily replied the countess. 
The maiden did not have time to reply, for the 
steward, who had by this time regained his feet, 
ing quickly forward and caught her around the 
waist with one hand, while with the other he forced 
a gag into her mouth. Vainly she struggled to 
escape, for the stalwart ruftian held her like a vice, 
while his mistress firmly bound her hands behind 
her back. Then, dragging her after him, (for, 
firmly resolved to resist to the last, the brave girl 
would not walk a step,) the chamber they had left | t 
a few moments before was at lengti reached ; and, 
as Almos unbound her hands and removed the gag 

























































better keep quict, and make yourself contented. 
When you leave here you will be seut—”? 
“Wold!” interrupted the countess; “ would you 


betray us?” % 


“You are not all powerful; she might escape, 
and then all would be lost. Come, let us go.” 
They left the room together; and the maiden, 





al chairs 
without awakening her, ¢: 
couch in one corner of the 
many doubts and fears whi 
was soon wrapped in th: 








oum, and, despite the 
1 agitated her mind, 






and the good. 


Chapter VII.—The Blow Falls. 


EARLY the whole of the day succeeding his 
mecting with And was 7} 


ha 
let 
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On the following moruing Andrew start- 
he had promised, to go up to the castle after 
pmpanied him, saying that j and 








he had some business with the countess. 






hero wondered what business (he astrologer could | spri 
have with her, for he remembered the si we re- | nea 
marks Naroli had made about her at their first | the 








meeting; but he saw that there was some mystery, | fo t 





They had nearly re: 





parated—all taking different diree- | som 


ath toward our hero and his companion. 


and hur 


panel beneath, and gave it a violent push to one 
side. It slid back, disclosing an aperture, through 
which he stepped, followed by his companion; af- 
ter which he closed the panel, leaving them in total 
darkness, 


ets of his robe, by the aid of which he soon struck 
a light. 


from her mouth, he said— long, narrow passage, which, at a little distance 
“ Now this is to be your home for a day or two, | branched into two—one ascending by a flizht of 
and it is nscless (0 attempt to escape; so you had | steps, and the other continuing on Une same level. 


Naroli paused at the junctiou of the two passages, 
and s 


“Where is the harm?” sullenly replied the | every one of which it communicates, Which shall 
steward; “ I shall take care that she secs no one.” | we take?” 

Andrew. 

fortitying the door by placing the table and sever- | ed with the way, and it would tuke too Jong to tell 


sgainst it, so thar if could not be opened | you. 
xtended herself on the | better take the lower pi 


orating | beneath ‘the castle, but of course without su 
sleep which can be enjoyed only by the innocent | they were all empt 


“You forget the subterranean passage,” replied. 
sed by the as- | the astrologer. A 

“I know not how it is entered.” 

A massive stone swung back at Naroli’s touch, 


Our | communicating with the secret pa 





drew was about to move on, when Naroli checked 
ched the castle when the | him, saying— 


Holding the lamp he carried close to the ground, 
he moved slowly along the vank, pointi 


use; she has gone like all tho rest, and will never 
be heard of again.” 

“Tiler name?” asked Andrew, paling with sud- 
den apprehension. 

“Edna Marsinai!”?” 

“Oh, merciful father! why did she go there!” 
cxrlniinel the youth, wringing his hands with an- 
guish. 

The astrologer, too, seemed strangely affected; 
his face turned almost as white as his snowy beard; 
his features were convulsed with pain; he stag- 
gered us if struck a sudden blow, and would have 
fallen if Ernest had not sprang to his aid. 

“Oh, Heavens!” he murmured; “ has this fiend- 
ish woman again crushed my heart, and destroyed. 
my hopes of happiness!” Then, by a strong ef- 
fort recovering his composure, he said, laying his 
hand on the arm of his companion, ‘Calm your- 
self; these lamentations are uscless; they will 
effect nothing. Let us act, and we may yet be in 
time to save the maiden.” 

“Yes, I will ut least have revenge!” exclaimed 
the youth. ‘I will away at once, and to the Pala- 
tine himself will I denounce the murderess.” 

“ But I fear you have.not proof cnough. Let us 
first, if possible, make our way into the castle, and 
obtain more proofof the countess’ guilt, for that 
she is guilty I do not doubt. God grant that wo 
may yet be in time to save Edna,” 
“Twill do whatever you think best, for I can 
plan nothing; this terrible blow has almost par- 
alyzed my mind; but ob, let us do something, and 
that quickly.” 
“Then follow me, and we will go at once to the 
castle, Fortunately I know more of its secrets 
than the countess herself.” 
‘They soon reached the castle gates, which had 
been left open by the servants in their haste. Pass- 
ing through, they entered the great hall, the doors 
of which were also open, without seeing any one. 
“The castle seems to be entirely deserted,” said 
Naroli; but even as he spoke there was a sound 
of approaching footsteps, a side door opened, and 
a half-dozen servants, accompanied hy several of 
the countess’ maids, poured into the room. At 
first they looked surprised at secing two strangers 
there; but in a moment one of the females noticed 
the old man’s peculiur garb, and sprang forward 
with the words— 
7" Oh, sir! you are an astrologer, if I mistako 
not. 
“Yes, my child, that is my calling,” answered. 
Naroli. 
“And you can read the future and the past— 
can tell what is passing afar off, can you not?” 
“ Sometimes, not always.” 

“Then can you not tell us whatis become of our 
missing companion?” 
“ That is rather out of my line; but I will try if 
you will tell me the circumstances,” checking An- 
drew by a look, who was becoming impatient at 
this delay. 
“There is little to tell, sir; last night we parted 
from her at the usual hour of retiring; this inorn- 
ing she was missing; her lamp had burned till the 
oil was all consumed, but her bed had not been 
touched.” 
“T fear my art will be of no avail in this case; 
still T will try what I can do. But I cannot think 
with a crowd around me; I must be alone for a 
few moments—I and my companion. And here, 
after L have gone give this ring to your mistress, 
Remember, not till @ [ have gone.” Thus 
speaking, he motioned them from the gpartment, 
adding, ‘I will call you in again in a few min- 
utes.” 


















Chapter VIII.—The Secret Passage. 


$6) UICK now, follow me!” exclaimed Naroli, as 
the door closed, and they were lett alone; 
‘ying across the hall, he paused before the 
tapestry hangings on the opposite side. Raising 
the hangings, he placed his hands upon an oaken 








The astrologer then prodaced steel, 
inder, and a small lamp, from the capacious pock- 


Our hero now saw that they were ina 











“Qne of these passages Icads to the upper part 
f the castle, the other to the dungeons below, with 


“Twill take one, and you the other,” replied 


“No, that would not do, for you are unacquaint- 





#0 together, and 
sure first.” 
“Then lead on, and [ will follow.” 

One by one they searched through all the cells 
8S 


We must I think we had 











“That is all,” said the youth, after the last cell 
id been examined ; “ our search has been in vain; 
us return.” 














“But [ do—come.” 


din another moment they stood upun the slab 
ssage, The 
ing was pressed, and they slowly descended till 
ly on a level with the stream. Stepping into 
boat which lay in readiness, they floated down 
he upposite shore. They stepped out, and An- 












Let us look here upon the bank. Weanay find 


ething that will repay a scarch.” 








“What is the matter, Ernest?” said Andrew, ad- | his ¢ 
ing one of those coming towards him, whom | per, 
comnized asa youth from the village, who | worn 





had gone to live at the castle a few inonths be- | mask, as if some heay 


the 





“ Another of the countes: 
nd Tam going te arous 











at last the astrologer suddenly placed his hand on 





Elizabeth bit her lips with vexation at this inso-| ple to a 








s disap-| “That is all we shall find here,” said he; and the 
Nage pco- | passed on down the stairway, and paused before 
istin searching tor her; but it’s of no | the door at its foot. 





companion tirst the impression of a I 
and that of # heary wooden shoe, such 
n by the peasantry; and a Jitde farther on a 
body had been dragged to 
bank of the stream, and there thrown ii 



































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





_‘ We must work cautiously now, or wo may be 
discovered; there may he some one in this room,” 
sald Andrew, as Naroli placed his hand on the 

ir. 

And it was well that he spoke when he did, for 
at that moment a door within was heard to open, 
and then they heard the harsh voice of Girela say : 

Now we must burn these bloody clothes, and. 
clean up these stains on the foor 18 soon as possi- 
ble; the countess would be angry if she knew we 
had neglected it as long as we have,” 

“T know it,” answered hor companion; but our 
pasiness was imperative, and could not be de- 
layed.” 

Andrew placed his eye at the keyhole, and be- 
held Girela consigning a parcel of blood-stained 
garmonts, one by one, to the fire; while the other 
was engaged in washing the dark stains from the 
floor. Suddenly the quick car of the youth canght 
ine sound of footsteps in the passage they had just 
eft. 


“Some one is coming, and wo shall be discov- 
ered,” whispered he. 

.“Not so,” replicd Naroli, quickly extinguishing 
his Jump; and drawing his companion back into a 
narrow recess behind them. 

The footsteps were heard to descend the stairs, 
and Almos, tho steward, passed so near them as to 
almost touch their garments, and paused before 
the door. He gave two peculiar raps, when it was 
immediately opened, and he passed in, closing it 
behind him. 

“What means this?” said he; “all these things 
should have been disposed of twenty-four hours 

0.’ 

“ft know it,” replied Gircla; “but our business 
was such that we had to leave this till our return. 
But what harm is there done? No one but our- 
selves and the countess ever enters this room, and 
goes forth alive!” 

__‘‘ What business could you have that is of more 
importance than the countess’ work?” 

“ That is nothing to you; I serve the same god 
that you do—gold; and work where I enn get the 
most of it!” 

“ Well, you should have been here last night for 
we had work to do, and the countess and myself 
had to do it.” 

“You did! I see no traces of it here!” exclaimed 
Girela, “nnd the countess told me that she should 
bathe again to-night.” 

“No, no, you misunderstood me; there was no 
blood shed last night; but the countess discovered 
that the girl she had selected for the next victim, 
Edna Marsinai, was going to leave the castle this 
morning, s0 we seized her, and she is now confined 
in the round tower.” 

Andrew, who had listened with intense interest 
to this conversation, gave a sigh of relief. “God 
be praised!” he whispered; “she yet lives, and 
now let us hasten to rescue her.”” 

“No; wait. She is safe till night, it seems, and 
wo may hear more here.” 

They turned again towards the door and heard 
the steward speak again, evidently in answer to 
some remark of the woman, which they had not 
heard, 

; “Yes,” said he, “come to-night, and come ear- 
y- 


“T will be there,” Gircla replied; “and now 
away with you, for wo must be going. I hear that 
the great astrologer, Naroli, is in the village, and I 
want to see him, aud test his skill, Wemust keep 
up our reputation as fortune-tellers, you know.” 


Our hero and his companion concealed them- 
selves again within the recess; the door opencd, 
and Almos passed up towards the castle. After 
waiting till he had been gone long enough to reach 
the castle, they followed him, and were soon at the 
pulace where they were to ascend into the dun- 
geons. Naroli stood upin the boat, and passed his 
hand over the wall in search of the spring which 
would cause the stone to descend. He did not find 
it, and again and again he passed his hand across 
the wall, touching every jetting point or dark spot, 
in the hope that it might be the sought for spring; 
at last he sank back in the boat, with the exclama- 
tion— 

“Tt’s of no use. 
‘we cannot ascend.” 

“But what shall we do? We cannot remain 
here,” cried the youth, his check blanching with 
sudden fear lest, after all, he should not be able to 
savo his betrothed. 

bine astrologsr mused a moment, and then re- 
plied— 

“We can return, and force our way out through 
the hut, or we can remain here, and attempt to res- 
cue the maiden when they bring her down here. 
But, alas! we are unarmed, and could scarcely 
hope for success.” 

Well, which shall wo do?” 

“T think we had better go through the hut, and 
return to the castle. Perhaps we could again make 
our way into it; and now that we know where Ed- 
nais, itwould be easy to find her.” 

They accordingly retraced their steps to the foot 
of the stairs, and the astrologer produced a bunch 
of false keys, with the aid of which they soon 
opened the doors leading to the hut, and found 
themselves once more in the open air. 


I cannot find the spring, and 


Chapter IX.—The Ring—The Ride to Claurenburg. 
\ K 7 HILE Andrew and Naroli were traversing the 

subterranean passage beneath the castle, a 
strange and mysterious scene was passing in the 
castle itself. After the servants had left the as- 
trologer and Andrew alone in the great hall, they 
had waited some time for the former to recall 
them, as he had promised. At last, becoming im- 
patient, they re-entered the hall, and, much to 
their astonishment, found it empty. They searched 
it from end to end, but nothing of cither of the 
strangers could they find. Then they hastened to 
their mistress with their strange tule. As she lis- 
tened her brow darkened with anger. 

“Indeed,” ‘she cried, “things have come to a 
pretty pass, when any one who choses can pene- 
trate to the very centre of the castle without being 
seen. Probably the fellows passed out by another 
way, while you, like a parcel of blockheads that 
you are, were waiting at the door. But did they 
carry away nothing, or leave anything? They 
must have had some object in coming here.” 

“Yes, my Jady. The astrologer gave me this 
ring, and bade me give it to you,” replied tho ser- 
vant, to whom Naroli had given the ring, and she 
handed it to the countess. It was a plain gold 


band, sct with a single sparkling fire opal, with no 
mark or anything about it to attract particular at- 
tention, butit had a strange effect upon the haugh- 
ty countess. For a moment she gazed fixedly on 
the trinket, turning pale as death, while she at- 
tempted in vain to speak. At length, with a great 
effort, she cried, 

“ Away with you,every one! Close tho castle 
Bates, and let no one pass out or in who docs not 

clong to the household; and then soarch the cas- 
tle from top to bottom, and if you find the intruders 
bring them to me.” And then she muttered to 
herself, “no, my schemes for revenge have not 
failed, and they shall not; but whence comes the 
ring? He is long sinco in his grave, or Almos is 
false!” 

The countess’ orders were quickly obeyed; and, 
though the search proved unsuccessfal, the gates 
were closed, so that when Naroli and his compan- 
ion reached them, soon after leaving the hut, they 
found them closed and were refused admittance. 

“ What can we do?” cried the youth, in despair. 
“We cannot force an entrance, nor must we stand 
idle here. Something must he done, and at once.” 

“ There is but one chance,” replied the old man, 


sadly, 

“The Palatine is at Dees, forty miles distant; 
take the fleetest horse you can find; hasten to Dees, 
tell him your story, and bring him to the reseue— 
but stay! I will send a note, and he will not fail to 
come;” and, drawing a slip of parchment and a 
pencil from his pocket, he hastily wrote a few 
lines, folded, and handed them to Andrew, saying, 
“now away with you; and for Heaven’s sake be 
quick, for life depends on your speed. You will 

Ind me at the castle gate, ready to enter with you 
when you return.” 

The sun was at its meridian when, mounted on 
the best horse to he found in the village, Andrew 
dashed out of the hamiet on the road to Dees. Four 
hours later he halted ata roadside inn, thirty miles 
distant, to water his dripping steed. 

“Whither away so fast, my young fricnd?” 
asked the landlord, as the youth sprang again in- 
to the saddle. 

“To Dees, to see the Palatine on important busi- 
ness,” re, 
“Then your road lies this was,” said the land- 
lord, pointing to the eastward. “The Palatine left 
Dees for Claurenburg this morning; atleast soa 
traveller told me, who was here a half hour since.” 
“Thank you for your information,” replied An- 
drew; and turning his horse’s head in the direction 
indicated, he dushed away towards Claurenburg. 
The old cathedral clock was strikiug five when 
he rode into the city, and reining up before the 
Palatine’s quarters, he entered, and asked to see 
that august personage, 

“The hour of reception is just passed, and his 
Highness cannot be seen,” replied the servant, 
whom he had addressed. 

“But my business is very important—a matter 
of lifteand death.” 

“It makes no difference; you must wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“You will at least place this note in his hands?” 
urged Andrew, producing the note which Naroli 
had given him, 

“ Yes, I suppose I can,” replicd the servant; and 
taking the note, he departed. 

In five minutes he returned and said, ‘‘ Follow 
me, and you can sec his Highness.” 

Our hero was soon ushered into the presence of 
the Palatine, who at once said, 

“Now, young man, tell me what you know of 
this strange affair as quickly as possible, for, if [ 
understond the astrologer’s note aright, there is no 
time to spare.” 

As briefly as he could, Andrew told how he had 
first been led to suspect that the countess had 
caused the death of the many maidens, who had 
disappeared, to be murdered; how his betrothed 
had disappeared that morning; how he had un- 
successfully searched beneath the castle, and 
what he had heard and seen there. When he had 
finished tho Palatine said, 

“We must mount and away atonce. Colonel 
Hembold, have fifty men ready in five minutes, 
mounted on your fleetest horses; and’’—to the ser- 
“ saddle me a fresh horse at once, and also 





vants— a 
one for this young man, for his own must be tired 
out if he has come from Cscjta since noon. 


Chapter ‘The Rescue. 

T midnight the Palatine and his company halted 

at the foot of the hillon which stood the castle 
of Csejta. 
“Where shall we find Naroli?” demanded the 
Palatine, turning to Andrew. 
“ At the castle gates. He said he would be there, 
that he might not delay us,” replicd the youth. 
“That is well. Colonel Hembold, take half the 
Men and go to the castle; at the gate you will 
find Naroli, the astrologer, under whose guidance 
you will put vourselfand men. Waste no time in 
parley; but if the gate is not opened at your first 
call, force an entrance.” Then turning to our he- 
ro, he continued, ‘‘ We will force our way through 
the hag’s }ut. Thus they will be taken on both 
sides, and have no chance for escape.” 


Turning to the left, they struck into the path 
leading towards the hut; but, though it was a well- 
worn foot-path, the branches of the trees hung low 
overhead, and greatly impeded the volocity of the 
riders. At last, becoming impatient at the delay, 
Andrew proposed that they should dismount, and, 
leaving a few men to take charge of the horses, 
proceed the rest of the way on foot, saying that 
they could thus reach the hut in a much shorter 
time. They accordingly dismounted, and in afew 
moments more they stood before the hut, to the 
door of which two stalwart troopers applied their 
strength, when it quickly flew open. A light was 
shining from hencath the door of the inner room, 
and as they paused before it they heard these 
words spoken by the countess— b 

“ Allis ready. Now strike quick and sure!” 
With a singlc blow of his armed heel the Palatine 
burst open the door, and what a scene met his 
gaze. Extended on a couch at the further side of 
the room lay Edna Marsinai, her bosom bared for 
the fatal blow, and held firmly down by the stron; 
arms of the steward. Before her, with uplifte 
knife, stood Gircla; while the other woman stood 
ready with a bowl to catch the life stream. Near 
by stood the countess, with a demoniacal cxpres- 
sion of triumph and satisfaction on her haughty 
features. 








Andrew’ sprang forward with a quick cry, and 
struck Gircla to the earth. The countess and her 
accomplices cast a single glance at the intruders, 
then rushed toward the door to the seerct pasasge. 
The countess threw it open, and found herself face 
to face with Naroli, Colonel Hembold and his men. 

“Thank God! we are in time,” cried Naroli, as 
his quick eye caught sight of Edna, who had now 
regained her fect. 

“Hal that voice and the ring! but no, it cannot 
bel” gasped the countess. _ 

“Aye, Countess of Cscjta, behold the man 
against whom you vowed cternal hatred and re- 
venge—the man whom you have so foully 
wronged, und whom you long since thought moul- 
dering with the dead, slain by your hired assas- 
sins!” cried the astrologer, tearing the white wig 
from his head, and the flowing beard from his chin, 
while the long robe fell from his shoulders, dis- 
playing the full court dress of a Transylvanian no- 
DI 


le. 

Suddenly a shrick ran through the room, and 
Edna sprang forward, and cast herself into his 
arms, exclaiming, 

“ My father! O, my father!” roa 

“Yes, my child,” replied the Baron Marsinai, 
for thus we must now call him; “ yes, Iam your 
father; and Heaven be praised, we are justin time 
to save you from a terrible death.” 

“ Lost—all is lost!” murmured the guilty coun- 
tess, as if she but half realized the fact. 

se Yes, wretched woman, your schemes have 





failed, and your crimes are discovered,” said the 
Palatine, sternly. 

“ And the stake will be our reward, [ suppose,” 
sullenly remarked the steward, who had attempted 
to escape, but had been seized and bound by two 
soldiers. 

“You speak truly, fellow,” replied the Palatine; 
“ you shallall share the same fate.” 

“No, never!” shricked Elizabeth; “never shall 
a Bathori be executed at the stake!” and snatch- 
ing up the knife dropped by Girela, she buried it in 
her bosom, and sank lifeless to the floor. 

“Thus is the law deprived of an example,” ex- 
claimed the Palatine, “ but perhaps it is as well so. 
Colonel Hembold, place your prisoners in separate 
dungeons, and station a guard at the door of each, 
so as tobe sure that they donot escape, And now, 
friends, let us ascend to the castle.” 

“Theo countess yet lives,” at this moment cried 
Girela, who had recovered from the effects of the 
blow given her by Andrew, and was now bending 
over the body of Elizabeth. 

“Tt is true,” said Colonel Hembold, raising her 
in his arms, “ Her wound is but slight, and she 
ae fainted more from excitement than anything 
else.” 

“Then bring her along, and she may yet live to 
be punished for her crimes. Come, baron, lead 
the way, for you are the best acquainted with the 
old castle and its mysteries,” said the Palatine. 


They passed through the secret passage and the 
trap door communicating with the castle, (which 
the baron had taken care to leave open, and guard- 
ed by to soldiers,) and goon reached the castle, 
When the countess and her companions were con- 
fined in the long unused dungeons, the soldiers 
took up their quarters in the great hall; and the 
Palatine, the baron and his daughter, Andrew and 
Colonel Hembold entered one of the suite of rooms 
occupied by the countess, to wait for some re- 
freshments the baron had ordered the wondering 
servants to prepare. 

“ Now, baron,” said the Palatine, when they were 
seated, “please explain to us the meaning of the 
strange scence we have just witnessed between 
yourself and countess; and also tell us how you 
escaped from Turkish bondage, for I never fully 
understood it.” 





Chapter XJ.—Conelusion. 


46TINO do so,” began the baron, “ it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the earlier portion of my 
life. I married when quite young, and it was not 
until sometime after the birth of my child, my Ed- 
na here, that [ visited the court, There I first met 
lizabeth Bathori, then one of the ruling spirits of 
the court; for through her husband, who had the 
king almost entirely under his influence, she could 
accomplish almost anything she wished. What at- 
tracted the countess toward me I cannot imagine; 
but she conceived a violent love for me; and one 
day I receiver a note from her, requesting mo to 
call on her at her apartments in the palace. I went, 
and then and there she made known her love for 
me, and offered me her heartand hand. I thought 
she must be mad; for, while she had a husband, 
T,as she well knew, had a wife and child. I told 
her my thoughts, and fora moment she seemed 
confused, but immediately recovering her assur- 
auce, she replied, ‘That need make no difference. 
I can easily dispose of the count, and also give you 
the means of putting éhem out of the way.’ 
“Shocked by these heartless words, I let fall 
some expressions that showed how much I loathed 
and detested her. In an instant her love changed 
to the most fierce and undying hate; she called 
down the most terrible curses on my head, and 
swore to haye a bloody revenge. ‘I will yet live to 
triumph over you,’ she cried; ‘ I will live till nota 
Marsinai walks the face of the earth—till all your 
hated race are gone.’ I laughed at the threats, 
and said, ‘ When all your plans for revenge have 
failed, and I am about to begin my revenge on you, 
I will send you this ring;’ at the same time show- 
ing her a gold hoop, sct with a fire opal, that I wore 
upon my finger. Then I left her, and never saw 
her again till this night. As timo passed on I con- 
cluded that she had abandoned her projects of re- 
venge; butone day my castle, to which I returned 
soon after the cvents I have just related took place, 
was attacked by a band of Turks, led on by a half 
dozen disguised Hungarians, at the head of which 
was the countess’ steward, whom you have seen 
this night. I had seen the fellow before when 
visiting the old count at Csejta; and when, in the 
hand-to-hand struggle which ensued between us I 
tore his disguise from him, I recognized him at 
once. After a long struggle he sucreeded in deal- 
ing me what he thought a death blow; after which 
he ruthlessly murdered my wife, and, until quite 
lately, as Isupposed, my child. I was only wound- 
ed, which the Turks discovering, they carried me 
away without his knowledge. { soon recovered, 
and was kopt for some years in slavery; but hap- 
ening one day to be fortunate enough to save the 





Lat once returned to Hungary; but, as my castle 
was destroyed, my lands appropriated hy the 
state, and [supposed my wife and child hoth dead. 
I determined not to make myself known, and ace 
cordingly adopted the disguise of an astrologer. 
Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to name, 
soon after caused me to make myself known to 
your highness, but before all others I still main- 
tained my disguise. A few weeks I, for the 
first time, heard that my child was living, and in 
the houschold of the Countess of Csejta. I imme- 
diately started for this place, to warn her of hor 
danger, and arrived just in time to aid in savin, 

her from becoming the victim of the countess? 
superstition and revenge.” 

“ But how came you so well acquainted with the 
secret passages of this castle?” inquired Andrew, 
who had.listened with great interest to the baron’s 
story. 

“Many years ago, when my father was alive, 
the Count of Csejta had some extensive repairs 
made in the castle, and one of my father’s vassals 
was the architect employed. While making the 
repairs he discovered the secret passages about 
the castle, including the one leading to the hut at 
the foot of the hill. He made plans of the castle, 
showing these secret passages, and the mode of 
entering them. These plans he afterwards gave 
my father, and at his death they came into my 
possession.” 

“Ah! that explains it all,” said the Palatine; 
“Cand here comes our refreshments, of which we 
will partake, and then to bed; for, by my faith, 
my forty mile ride has more than ordinarily fa- 
tigued me.” 

The next morning thero was a marriage cere- 
mony performed at the village church, for the Pa- 
latine insisted on seeing the now happy lovers 
united before he left. The baron received the cas- 
tle and lands of Csejta to indemnify him for his 
property, which had been confiscated by the gov- 
ernment after his supposed death. Almos, Girela, 
and the other hag were burned at the stake; but, 
at the intercession of her brother, the King of Po- 
land, the punishment of the countess was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. 





Original. 
DO NOT COME TO-NIGHT. 


HL! do not come to-night! 
I would not see thee now! 
For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 
A shadow on my brow. 


My thoughts are strangely sad, to-night, 

‘Aye, strangely sad and wild; 

And, should ye come, my heart will weep, 
Though lips should part in smile. 


They tell me that I’m very fair, 
With queenly form and grace; 
‘That pride and haughtiness is stamped 
Upon my form and face. 


I mingle with the stately crowd 
That throngs the lofty hall; 
listen to sott words of praise, 

And yet I scorn it all. 


I wreathe amid my tresses dark | 
The diamond’s sparkling light} 

And yet the glances of my eyes 
They say, is far more bright. 


On brow and arms I clasp the pearls 
Which they have bid me wear; 
And still the bloom upon my cheek 

Outshines their beauty rare. 


And yet, ’mid all the loveliness 
Which wealth and beauty bring, 
My heart is often very sad! 
Yea, sad and sorrowing. 


I would not see thee here to-night, 
For I am very lone; 

And I must meet thee with a smile, 
With gladuess in my tone. 


And it is very, very hard, | 
To wreathe the lips in smile— 

To say gay words—when the lone heart 
Js weeping all the while. 


Then do not, do not come to-night! 
I would not see thee now; 
For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 


‘A shadow on my brow. Nerrii. 





see eee ++ Tar Youne MEN or THE Day.—One 
of the characteristics of the young men of the 
present day, it must be owned, is not modesty. 
At least, that quality is not likely to be a very for- 
midable bar to their rising in life. Things are 
much changed in this respect, even in my time, al- 
though, gentle reader, I would not have you infer 
froin this circumstance that I can look too far 
back. But I can remember when some deference 
was paid to clder men, and to their opinions and 
advice—when their knowledge of the world and 
of books, added to their experiences, had some 
little respect in the cyes of the young debutant on 
the stage of life. But now the latter is dogmatical 
in his opinions, thinks he knows more than any- 
body else on all subjects, crowds out his seniors 
from a group of ladies or a position at the supper 
table, like one having authority, and has, in fine, 
all the airs of a fine gentloman before he is fairly 
out of his teens. When an occasion and his com- 
pany suit, if he chances to be fresh from college, 
he affects in his sentiments to be the roue, and vin- 
dicates the skepticism of the “German School.” 
He drops in at an Opera or at a Theatre, lounges 
at a late hour at a billiard saloon, and has there 
dare-devil, nonchalent air, and a swaggering im- 
portance in his gait, whon he calls for his brandy 
and segar, that quite electrifies one brought up in 
the olden time. In my day these things were 
symptoms of something wrong in a young man— 
now they are too common place to attract atten- 
tion—they are merely thought to be manliness. It 
is the fashionable mode of showing off in a grace- 
ful and emphatic way that ho is no longer in lead- 
ing-strings at home. But were it stopped here, it 
might not be so mischievous in its tendencies, but 
dissipated scenes and associates must lead the 
least immortal Gradually into vicious indulgences, 
and corrupt and enervate the youthful mind. But 
it is also a lamentable waste of time. Hence the 
young men of tho day are neither as moral nor as 
well informed as they wore formerly, althougli ed- 
ucation, as a system, is decidedly improved and 





ife of my master, I was rewarded with my liberty. 


more widely extended. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
CHRISTABEL. 


MEX lilies grew wild 
Adown the green dell, 
Where, softly, the shades 
Of eveutide fell 
Over Christabel’s grave; 
While I, I, alas!. 
Vigils sat keeping 
O’er the green, grassy mound 
Where she was sleeping 
*Neath death’s billowed wave. 


thr: 


Somers, 
your attention?” 


Our darling! our darling! 
Why has she lett 
oO! why has dread death 
$o rudely bereft us 
Of our sweet Christabelt 
‘The carnation pink, aud 
Lilies, too, bloom— 
Both crowning the head 
Of Christabel’s tomb 
In that grasey dell, 


‘Where naught, save,the murmur 
‘Of srippliug rill 
That glided o'er pebbles 
Neath the moss-bowed hill, 
“Where Christabel sleeps, 
‘Was heard the sud requiem, 
Borne oni the breeze, 
Athwart the green dell, 
‘Through the silvery trees, 
‘Where, lonely, Y wept. 





re 


a 


ol 
in 
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. Many years, many years 
‘Have passed since when 
‘We wandered alone 
‘Through the grass-green glen, 
Mutual in love; 
Time’s sable-like pinions 
Huve widely been spread, 
And borne to the valley 
Our Christabel—deat 
An angel above. 
James 8. WATEKING. 


Hucetions Jdle-Talk. 


seses+++ DECLINED It.—A short time since a 
fine healthy-looking girl, perhaps cighteen years, 
@ passenger on board of the Eastern steambonts, 
approached the captain and inquired “ what time 
they would be in Boston?” In consequence of 
the girl having her mouth filled with something, 
the cuptain did not understand what she said. 
He replied by saying,— 

“Ido not understand what you say. What are 
you chewing 2” 

The girl very naively replied, “Why, gum! 
Woun’t you have some? Here’s a piece already 
started!” and taking a big wad out of her mouth, 
offered it to the captain, which he politely declined, 
saying he was not up to the “gum game!” 





s++se+++ The Vermont Patriot tells a story of 
an old usurer who went one day to visit a former 
borrower, who had since fortunately grown from 
poverty to independence. They went into the gar- 
den. Passing along a walk flanked on either si 
with flowers of great beauty and variety, the visi- 
tor made no remark until be came to a potato 
patch, when he exclaimed,— 

“My friend, you'll have a fine crop of potatoes 
there!” 

“That's just like you,” said the proprictor; 
“when geutiemen and ladies pass through my gar- 
den they look at the flowers; but when a hog comes 
in, all he can see is potatoes!” 


= 
e 





s+ees+++ A Scotch nobleman, of no bright parts, 
chatting once with the Duchess of Devonshire, 
sho asked how it happened that the Scots in gen- 
eral made a much better figure from home than in 
Scotland, 

“Oh,” says he, “ nothing is so easily accounted 
for. For the honor of the nation persons aro 
stationed at every egress to sce that none leave the 
country but men of' abilities.” 

“Then,” answered she, “I suspect your lord- 
ship was smuggled.” 


+ A British matron—one of those per- 
perplexed and harrassed mothers who daily threat- 
cn theiv swarms of bairns “to run away from 
them ”—thus unbosoms herself':— 


“T never dreamed of such a fate, 
Ween I, 1 Juss, was courted— 
Wite, mother, nurse, seumstress, cook, house-keep- 

er, chambermaid, Jaui.dress, di Wwomul, aud 
scrub generally, doing the work of eight, 
For the sake of being supported! 


+ “Work!” said I; “air your own 
pork, and see how sweet it will be; work, and see 
how well you will be; work, and see how cheer- 
ful you will be; work, and See how independent 
you will be; work, and see how happy your fami- 
ly will be; work, and sce how religious you will 
he; for hefore you know where you ure, instead 
of repining at Providence, you will find ‘yourself 
offering up thanks for all the numerous blessings 
you enjoy.” 














sesseees Smith had quite a small nose, and was 
cross-cyed, while Jones had a yery lurge nose. 
Meeting one day, Jones, after looking with a comi- 
cal expression at Smith, remarked,— 

“ Lucky for you, Smith, that you’re cross-c' 
for if you wa’nt, you never could see your n 

“Lucky for you, Jones,” instantly retorted 
Smith, “that you're not cross-eyed; for if you 
were, you never could see anything but your 
nose.” 


ved 5 
yer; 





DAYS TO BE BORN ON. 
Born on a Sunday, a gentleman. 
Born on a Monday, fair in face. 
Born on a Tuesday, full of grace. 
Born on a Wednesday, sour and gram. 
Born on a Thursday, welcome home. 
Born on a Friday, free in giving. 
Born on a Saturday, work hard for your living. 
We do not remember what day we were born, 
but according to the above it must have been on 
Sunday. - 


crsseees AS TO PARTNERS.—Hints for the la- 
dics on this point are given as follow: 
“For whist, the cleverest and most indulgent; 
for dancing, the handsomest and most amusing; 
for business, the steadiest, the weulthiest, and the 
Most attentive; and for marriage, oue who com- 








he should volunteer to fight the 


put it victory or death? 
crippled, and I’ll go that.” 


away 
confidentially drawling out his r 
man’s ear, “ what you teen doing ? 


seseees “You had better go to work and culti- 


vate your farm thorougiily,” remarked one far-| respondent asks why 
mer to anotner, who was shiftless, and therefore | should be paid for.’ 
ol 
“Pll do as I like about it, and you may go to! o! 
grass,” was the insolent reply. 


‘iftless. 


“ Well,” rejoined the other, walking away, “I 


reckon that if you don’t attend to your work bet- 
ter, your farm will go to grass.” 








did you mect with anything that arrested 


“Yes, sir; a deputy sheriff. He not only ar- 
sted my attention, but my person, and marched 


us both off to Lincoln county jail, ‘for crossing 
the line’ without 


paying duty on a yellow dog an 
brindle terrier.’ 
“That’s sufficient—call the next witness?” 
srseeees A fellow was doubting whether or not 
exicans, One 
f the flags, waving before his cyes, bearing the 
nscription, “ Victory or Death,” somewhat dis- 
ouraged him, 

“Victory is a good thing,” said he, “but why 
just put it victory or 


seeevese “Mr, Van Buren,” said a defeated 


client, “is there any client so low and mean, or 
any case so nas: 
fend him in it? 


ty, that you wont undertake to de- 


“{ don’t know,” said John, stopping to put 
another oyster; then bending down, and 
cply in the little 


There is one redeeming trait about la- 
zy people, and that is, they are always good-na- 
tured. Show us a man who sleeps eight hours 
out of twelve, and we will show you an individ- 
ual who will not swear. The only folks who lose 
their tempers and “take on,” are your smart, en- 
terprising fellows, who deal in stocks and get up 
“corners” on stocks. 

Mems ror THE Misses.—“ Cry at a 
Scream at a spider. Never leave your 
curl papers in the drawing-room. Drop your 
handkerchief when you are going to faint. Mind 
you are engased if you don’t like pour parmer. 
Abjure ringlets on a wetday. It’s vulgarto know 
what there is for dinner.” 

A rapid and emphatic recital of the 
is said to be an infullible cure for lisp- 





following is 
pty 


“¢ Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs 
to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs 
and robs Nobbs’ fobs. That’s, says Nobbs, the 
worst for Hobbs’s jobs and Snobb’s sobs.” 


seeeeees A celebrated barrister, a friend with 
whom Jerrold loved to jest, entered a certain club- 
room where Jerrold and some friends were enjoy- 
ing acigar. The barrister was in an excited state, 
and exclaimed,— 

“T have just met a scoundrelly barrister!” 
“What a coincidence! ” interrupted Jerrold. 








sreeeeee “ Where did you get that hat, Jerry?” 
“ Borrowed it.” 

“ Borrowed it?” 

“ Ya-a-s—borrowed it of an old feller that was 
sleepin’ in the park. Pete Myers borrowed his 
coat—Pat Caffany his boots—I borrowed his hat. 
Do you think [’d steul? No, I’d scorn the action.” 


+ A French philosopher has just proved, 
by the procession of the equinoxes, that one half’ 
of’ this globe was really overwhelmed with a flood 
about thirteen thousand years ayo, and that the 
other half will experience a similar deluge in 
about nine thousand years more. 

+ “Here, you bogtrotter,” said a dandy 
to an Irish laborer, “come, now tell me the big 
gest lie you ever told in your life, and Pll treat 
you to a whiskey punch.” 

“ An by my sowl,” guickly retorted Pat, ‘your 
honoris a gintieman.” 











srreeees TRUE Enoucu.—A gentleman, whose 
house was repairing, went onc day to see how the 
job was getting on, observed a quantity of nails 
lying about, and said to the carpenter,— 

“Why don’t you take care of’ these nails? they 
will certainly be lost.” 

‘““No,” replied the carpenter, “you'll find them 
all in the Dill.” 

s++ss+es A person complained to Doctor Frank- 
lin of having been insulted by one who culled him 
a scoundrel, 

“ Ah,” replied the Doctor, “and what did you 
call him?” 

“Why,” said he, “ I called him ascoundrel too.” 
“Well,” resumed Franklin, “I believe you both 
spoke the truth.” 


seseeeee “Don’t you think there is rather too 
much warmth about this picture?” said an artist 
to a lady, whose portrait he had painted. 

“No, indeed,” said she, “not half enough, and 
so I'll throw the thing in the fire.” 

seseeres Jack is a good fellow, but I will not lie 
for any man. [love my friend, but { love truth 
still more.” 

“My dear,” said a by-stander, “ consider now! 
Why should you prefer a stranger to un old ac- 
quaintance ?” 








seseee A fellow bound for New York went 
aboard a boat, and almost breathless, inquired,— 
“What's the fare to New York?” 

“ Five dollars,” was the reply. 

“ Well, Ls’pose you'll cat me for that, eh?” 
“We'll tind you in cating,” said the captain. 
ew ap’n, s’pose’n [eat myself, what'll you 


tl 





areeee ++ Romantic young girls, or disappointed 
bachelors, who have an ideu of drowning them- 
selves, would confer a fuvor on the coroner and 
undertaker by leaving their puper moncy in a safe 
place on the shore. Bank bills are seldum im- 
















Dines the qualities of all three. 





proved by un immersion. 


g 


nothing interesting in the paper to-day, is there?” 
“ During your trayels in Canada, Mr. | when we shall both be interested.” 


“for shame, George.” 


+++++ Tho Baltimore Clipper says: “A cor- 
marriage and death notices 
For the very best of reason; 
me is an advertisement of copartnership, and the 
ther is a notice of dissolution. Business is busi- 
e88, 


trsesess “George,” said a young lady, “there’s 
“No, love; but I hope there will be one day, 


The young lady blushed, and of course she said, 


‘ Typographical errors come in very odd 
sometimes. ‘he other day we were reading a de- 
scription of enthusiastic demonstrations at a po- 
litical gathering, when the type went on with— 
“The air was rent with the snouts of three thou- 
sand people!” 








++ When we inquired of a friend a few 
days since what business he now followed, he re- 
plied, “ Dentistry—the insertion of tecth in roast 
beef and bread and butter.” 





: + What the world calls “ innate good- 
ness” is very often a full stomache; and what it 
terms vice is quite as frequently an empty bread 
basket. 





. A cotemporary asks if we can throw 
any light upon kissing. We don’t want to—the 
thing is done just as well in the dark, 





sseeeees “Don’t you mean to marry, my dear 
sir?” 
“No, my dear widow, I’d rather lose all the 
ribs [ve got than take another.” 





ter, recently wrote to another bachelor equally for- 
tunate, “ Please exchange.” 


: oA 
that a lady 
oblong tea, 





grocer in u neighboring city says 


recently applied to him tor a pound of 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WHY? 
OVE oft in ashes lies— 
Fneudsbip giows cold; 
Cuildboou cu Lever ie, 
Never grow oid; 
AL! ‘tis a sunny land, 
Uurs evermore; 
y seek, when love is dead, 
‘That golden shore? 





Why should our youth be less 
Suushine (han shade? 

Why do its sweetest joys 
Verish or tade? 

Why aves the bright cheek fade, 
Brown hair grow gra; 

Why does this oid tathe 
Steal youth away? 





ime 


‘Why must our richest thoughts 
Die ut their birth? 
Why inust the poet dream 
mg nut of earth? 
Striving, with longing soul, 
Que seut to win, 
Where in Fame’s temple fair 
‘Shines sunlight in. 





NeLuiz WILD. 


Original, 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of' forty-seven Ictters. 

My 17, 10, 6, 15, 26, 25, 26, 36, 12, 7 was a dis- 
tinguished American General. 

“7, 3, 17, 47, 18, 19, 41 is a large city. 

“ 46, 44, 4, 8, 24 is a man’s mune. 

“ 24, 23, 27, 35, 19, 30, 7, 12 was a scene of a 
naval engagement in 1827, 

“© 37, 19, 5, 20, 40, 7, 21 is a large island. 

“ 30, 2y, 20, 37, 24, 18, 26, 43 is onc of the United 
States. 

“ 16, 13, 28, 6 is a valuable part of tho body. 

1,9, 14, 33, 36, 38, 39 are similar. 
6, 9, 8, 14, 29, 42 was a celebrated lo- 





2), 14, 
“35, 4, 30, 
vician. 
“2, 10, 45, 31 is a bird. 
“26, 10, 24, 25, 4, 32, 20 is a kind of naval shot. 
“ 22,44, 7, 21, 47 children are very fond of. 
“ 11) 18, 13 means to make glad. 
34, 5, 46, 27, 16, 7 is w paradise. 
22, 10, 38, 22, 34 is to stop. 
45, 32, 23, 31 is not very strong. 
41, 37, 36, 42 flies in the air. 
17, 3, 20, 29, 26, 7, 25, 1, 12, 24 was an English 
General. 
My whole is a beautiful verse of Byron’s. 
Answer next week, 


Enigma.—No. 2. 
Tam composed of thirty-two letters, 
My 17, 27, 30, 23, 26, is a relative. 
“ 16,7, 13, 21, 8, 12, 10 is a vehicle. 
“ 28, 24, 30, 2v, 7, 19, 4, 6 was a great Indian 


“ 
“ 
“ 
« 





el, 

“4, 7, 18, 22, 32, is a girl’s name. 

“ 30, 6, 21, 30, 31, 24, 13 is of the poultry species. 
“ 14, 16, 9, 11, Lis of the fowl species, 

19, 5, 12, 13, 25 denotes courage. 

18, 27, 31 is used to write with. 

4, 13, 20, 26, 22, 2, 5, 24 is used by correspon 


dents. 


“1, 12, 22, 32 is a month of the year, 

16, 12, 27, 30, 4 is a weight. 

“ §, 18, 3, 28, 9, 15 is a weapon. 

7, 16, 2Y, 3, 26 is a small animal. 

3,24, 20, 4, 13 is a number. 

“ 30, 6, 24, 26, 3, 4 is an article of food. 

“ 10, 6, 26, 22, 8, 32 is a county in Kentucky, 
“ 20, 4, 11, 28is un article of male attire. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
he author. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No, 3. 
Iam composed of' forty-three letters. 
My 4, 20, 36, is an article of wear, 
“ 823, 24, 17 is a metal. 4 
Q is a spe ‘ies of animal. 


i 


rs 
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teeees ++ Abuchelor editor who has a pretty sis- 


the thread through the paper, Where It fastens to an Ludia 
rubber epring, bringiuy the papers all into acompact and 
convenient form. 1t will last for several years. The price of 
this kind fs 75 cents. It can be had of any perlodical dealer 


of New York, or at thisotfice, $1.00 ifeeut by mail 


< 
“ 


3, 43, 19, 11 is a male’s nick-name. 

28, 29, 30, 7 is x point of the compass. 

1, 18, 21, 25 is a place for grinding grain. 
28, 38, 37, 41 is a bird. 

27,9, 5 is an animal. 

1-4, 20, 32, 13 is a trial of speed. 

33, 15, 12 is a joint. 

35, 16, 7 is a habitual drunkard. 

£¢ 30, 15, 42, 11 is a tint. ; 
My whole is an exemplary gentleman’s name, 
business, and place of residence. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 4. 
Iam composed of thirty-five letters. 


My 6, 30, 19, 8, 21 ia much used by young ladics. 
“4, 2d, 4 ix a kind of sweetmeats. 
“ 90, 3, 27, 22 is what young ladies like to be 
called, , 
“15, 30, 32, 2, 24, 25, 11 is the latest fashion. 
“ 14, 30, 17, 23, 6, 16, 33, 25, 30 has created a 
great sensation in this city. 
“10, 29, 21, 13, 18 is worn By many persons. 
1, 30, 14 is a boy’s nick-name. 
26, 34, 21, 20 is found in the woods. 
28, 12, 32, 7, 22, 23 ure sold in every city. 
5, 6, 9 is an animal. 
15, 19, 22, 35 is on every farm. 
“ 1, 5,31 is acolor. 
My whole is creating a great deal of curiosity. 
Auswer next weck. 


Enigma No. 5. 
Iam composed twenty-three letters. 
My 12, 6, 21, 22, 4 isa river in Switzerland. 
“18, 4, 32, 14, 10, 19 is a lake in Europe. 
« 20, 19, 12, 21, 9 is a town of Soudan. 
7, 12, 22, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 
9, 12, 2, 13 is a seain Asia, 
6, 2, 15, 1, 21 is an island east of Mexico. 
16, 9, 21, 22, 14 is one of the United States. 
3, 6, 23, 13, 17, Sis a city of Afghanistan. 
22, 21, 13, 11 is a river in Egypt. , 
8,2, 12, 12, 23, 22 is a county in Pennsylvania. 
My whole is good advice to all. 
Answer next week. 
ant + 0 400 + 
Answers to Enigmas iu onr Last. 


Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Frederick P. Par 
sons and George B. Smith, Enfield, Hartford Co, 
Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, 
Banker, Schenectady, N 
Auswer to Enigma No. 3, “Isaac Van Houten, 
Paterson, New Jersey.” 

Answer to Enigina No. 4, “John Uarrisou Fer- 
guson.” 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZIN#, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITE » BY MOSES 4. DOW. 


‘Tura paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country Its contents ure such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious c{rcles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. 1t will furmsh as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time tu peruse, consisting of Tales, Mis- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Puetry. ‘The 
Paper coutains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 
with politics nor religion, but it is characterized by # high 
auoral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine 1s published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No. § Lindall St., Buston, Mass, Two editions 
are printed, one on thick puper, for Periodical Deulers, at 6 
cents a copy, and au edition for mail subscribers (un a little 
thinner paper so as to como within tho low postage law at 
92.00 a year, or 91.00 for six months, always in advance, 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, 89, 
Len for 6 months, $d. ‘Ten tor 12 wonths, 915. Paper stopped 
when the last qumver paid for ls sent. A uew volume com- 
mencos every July and January. sut if a person commences 
at any number in the volume, and puys for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. ‘three copies 
12 months for 95.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should teli us what was the last number ho received, then 
we shall know what number to renew ut without hunting 
over our books. Utherwise we shall bogin when the mouey 

is received. Persons writing fur the paper must write thelr 
name, post-oftice, county and state very distinctly. ‘those 
who wish thelr papers changed should tell where ha pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-s. vents 

a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 

of the luw price. Wecannot send thei at the club price un- 

less received aii tugether, as it 1s tuo much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—@9. a year, or two for $5., in adanvce 

Any one senuing us Four Boliays can have une copy of the 

“ Waverley Magazine,” und elther of the following 
works fur one yeur by mall; “Yetersons Ladies’ Megaziae,” 
“Harper's Magazine," "Godey'y Luuy's louk," “ladies? 
Gazette of Fashion," * Atlantic Mouthly. 

All letters and communtvatious concerning the paper must 
bo addressed to the publisher, 

‘Due War to Susscuse.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a pauperis to enclose the money in a fetter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 
dice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


H. Dexter & Co., No £4 Nussau Street, New York 
City.—a. Winch, Philudelpbis—Taylor & Co., Balti- 
more.—G. N, Lewis, Ciucinnatl, Oblo—E Pickup. 
‘Methouist Buuk Huo, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crumy, 
Lousville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawiord,. St. Louls, 
Mo. 
COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We have had muuutactured expressly for our paper @ 














Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 


jenve. it wis hold & year’s numbers. Lt consists of a sub- 





stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to- 


ether and holding them in thelr places. A needle carries 


the country. Dealers van be supplied by DextRx & Co., 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
THINKING. 
I AM thinking, Edwiv, thinking 
Of the farm-house, white and low, 
With its mossy roof and latheed door 
Where the roses used to grow. 
Tam thinking of the orehurd 
Where the wild-birds loved to sin, 7 
And the little gate at the foot of the hill, 
Where the path led down to the spring. 











Iam thinking, Edwin, thinking 
Of the barn with lofty eaves, 

Where watched the swallows building 
As we bl yed among the sheaves, 

Lam thinking of the little brook 
‘That through the valley ran, 

And the pond, where oft, in summer-time. 
We sailed © the Sally Ann. 


Tam thinking, Edwin, thinkin, 
Ot the woods so green and fiir, 
Where so oft we loved to linger, 
Building * castles in the air.” 
Tam thinking of the plans we formed 
As we talked in joyous toue 
Of the grand anti Wonderous things we'd do 
When we were man and woman grown, 


Ah! Tam thinking, Edwin. thinking, 
Of the changes that have been; 

And how different is the real 
From the id-al pictured then. 

Tam thinking of our childish faith— 
In the goodness of «i! men, 

Never dreaming that aught coudd be false; 
Can we e’er think so again? 


Tam thinking, Edwin, thinking} 
And my eyes grow dim with tears, 
As memory Dringeth back the scenes 
OF childhood’s banished years, 
Thinking of the low-roofed homestead, 
Aud how happy I have been, 
Wandering there with friends that Joved me, 
Friends I ne’er sball see again. 


Yes, I am thinking, Edwin, thinking, 
Of the days of long ago, 

And the tears unbidden started; 
Yow forgive them, Kd, J knoy 

And oftimes, when you are thinking, 
I trust you e’er will find 

A fadeless thought in memory’s wreatl 
“(For the days of Auld Lang Syne.” 

SUIRLEY 
























Cram. 





Gleanings from the Press. 


seveveee A ROMAMNCE IN REAL Lire. — A 
young lady, beautiful in person and attractive in 
manner, who resided in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, was sought in marriage some years ‘azo 
by two men. One was poor, and a mechanic; the 
other was rich, and not a mechanic. The wo- 
man loved the former; the family of the woman 
liked the latter, As is the case in such a the 
woman married to please her friends. Having 
thus “sold herself,” she ought to have been mis- 
erable, but she was not. Her husband’s unaffect- 
ed love subdued her heart, and his gold smoothed 
the rongh places in the human path. Fortune, 
fecling that this couple were too happy, frowned, 
and the man’s riches took wings and used them 
in flight. Thereupon the husband wound up his 
business, put his wife and children, of whom there 
were two, at a comfortable boarding-house, and 
then departed to California in search of money. 
Some letters and some remittances arrived from 
him at first, then nothing came, and there was a 
blank of several year 

The wife thought herself deserted, The family, 

whose goed opinion of the husband had not lately 
been so often published as formerly, told her that 
it was clearly « case for a divorce. When she had. 
become well accustomed to the sound of this un- 
pleasant word, the disconsolate wife was thrown 
into the society of the mechanic lover, now pros- 
perous, and still unmarried. The memory of her 
early, real love came upon her, and she believed. 
with 2 seeret joy that he had remained single for 
her sake. This thought nourished her affection, 
and at last she obtained a divorce from her hus- 
band, who had deserted her, and remained absent 
beyond the time allowed by the statute. This ac- 
complished, there was no barrier between her and 
the mechanic of her youth. She informed him 
that she was his forever, when he should choose 
to claim her hand. Her feelings cannot have been 
pleasant to learn that, since his rejection by her 
and her marriage to another, the unromantic hew- 
er of wood had drowned his passion for her in the 
waves of time, and that at the time of her hand- 
some offer he no longer palpitated for her. In fact, 
Barkis was not willin’. 

As if all this were not embarrassing enough, 
who should turn up but the husband, who made 
his appearance in the form of a letter, announcing 
that he had accumulated a dazzling pile of wealth, 
that he was on his way home, and that she was to 
meet him in New York. The letter also chid her 
for neviect in not writing to him for years, and it 
was clear that he had sent assurances of love and 
also material aid at intervals during his absence; 
where these had gone no one knows. 

Here, then, was trouble. No husband, no lover. 
The ono she had divorced; the other had refused 
her. Taking counsel with herself, she packed her 
trunk, secing that her wardrobe was unexception- 
able, and cume to the metropolis. She met the 
coming man on his arrival, and told him the whole 
story as correctly as she, naturally prejudiced in 
favor of the defendant, could tell. The husband 
scowled, growled, looked at the charming face and 
the becoming toilette, remembered California and 
its loneliness, and took her to his heart. A clergy- 
man was summoncd, @ marriage was performed, 

and a new volume in their life’s history was 


opened. 





































. Tue Ir1sa Exopus.—The following is 

a passage from a remarkable statement in the 

Cork Lxuminer, bearing upon the continued flight 

of the populatian from that part alone to the newly 

adopted land of the Irish Celtic race: 
“R 








teen and twenty years of age. 


instance that if these six hundred were drawn 
from a town like that of Bantry there would 
hardly be a young mun or woman left in it, The 
actual numbers are greater than the population of 





Each weck sces the departure of an. average duty of hi 
of six hundred persons, the great majority of | orating thi 
whom are young men and women, between cigh- 1 10 8 t 1 

‘o imagine the ef- ped by the one-sided character of historical portrai- 


fect of this drain upon the community, we might | ture; and re 


that rate would utterly depopulate so considerable 
a town as Millstrect. Remembering that almost 
every one of these persons is of condition to be of 
actual value to the community —the men as farm 
laborers or mechanics, the women in agricultural 
labor as servants, or still more important, as the 
healthly mothers of strong children—it is casy to 
conceive how terrible is the luss to the country, 
Nothing can impress this fact upon the mind so 
strongly as actually witnessing the crowd prepar- 
ing for their departure. 

“Among the whole there is not an indication of 
squalor or miscry—nor a single rag on the back of 
its owner indicates that he or she is flyin 
poverty, nor a weak limb ora pale check: urcely: 
a wrinkled face indicates that the country is get- 
ting rid of a burden. Sturdy, athletic young men, 
healthly and strong girls ~— often of extraordinary 
beauty — form the great bulk of this departure. 
“On Thursday week, we witnessed no less t! 
four hundred such preparing to take their depi 
ure in the Edinburgh, Capt. Kennedy—one of the 
vessels of the Liverpool, New York and Philadel- 

ia line. A rumor had spread shortly before the 
arrival of the ship that acertnin number would be 
excluded for want of accommodation, and the de- 
pair evinced by those who thought themselves 
shut out was as great as if they were told that 
they had lost every hope. When the tenders 
came to bear away the passengers there was a 
frantic rush even on the part of those whose 
places were secured, as if they fancied that some 
unlucky interposition would shut them out.” The 
news that all could be taken was received as if 
some precious gifts had been showered among 
them.’ 






















tee Frencn Pripe.—aA writer in the Dub- 
lin University Magazine pleasantly tches some 
ts of French character in a manner which 
shows that he has been a keen observer and stu- 
dent of it. 

“Tn France, the social relations between class 
and class, between employer and employed, be- 
ween mistress and servants, are freer and more 
friendly than these relations are in England. In 
France, even under Bonapartist despotism, and 
despite the love of luxury which afilicts every 
grade of the community, the Revolntion’s mark 
remains, Everywhere there is respect for the able 
man, even when he has sprung from the lowest so- 
cial depth. The soldier, who fought his way 
from behind the bar of a village in to the rank of 
Marshal of France; the forl peasant boy, who 
has turned a five frane piece into a splendid for- 
tune; the humble girl greatly matehed; all find, 
eyen in show-adorning Paris, a welcome, hearty 
and sincere, in the circles to which they rise. In 
Paris poor boys who have become great men may 
he seen any day airing some bronzed Normandy 
dame, in the high cap of her native village, proud 
indeed of a mother or a sister. If there be a see- 
tion of the Paris public, however, where excep- 
tions to this healthly state of feeling may he found, 
the inquirer must seek it in the sombre streets and 
behind the ponderous gateways of the Quartier 
Saint Germain. 

“Here may be found shrivelled old people, nurs- 
ing, in hereditary ruins, the hereditary prejndices 
which belong to them. Here we find, in the dilap. 
itated section, the hopeless section of French so 
ety—something like the feeling which is prevalent 
in the genteel world of England, where anxious 
lives are passed in steering clear of acquaintainces 
engaged in busines That distance so jealously 
guarded by gentillty between class and class, 
which good Judge Talfourd deplored in his last 
speach from the bench, does not exist in France, 
save among the old nobility. Among our neigh- 
bors, masters and servants mect in a frank, gra- 
cious way. Mistresses talk with their servant: 
your gatekeeper will broach the topie of the da: 
with you. This general friendliness shocks many 
English visitors to Paris; yet its eflect upon the 
people of France has been most salutary, It has 
refined the hnmbler classes, and it has broadened 
the view of the richer classes. It has given dignity 
to every kind of labor; and the general respect for 
labor has imposed. self-respect on the laborer. A 
yain and frivolous race has become a thrifty race 
and a sober race. You may see drunken rag-pick- 
ers any day in Paris, but you must make a long 
day’s journey, indecd, before you will come across 
a drunken artisan. 










































































sissseee SEDUCTIVENESS OF ELOQUENCE. — 
Lord Brougham, in his late inaugural address on 
being installed as Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, among the many topics which he han- 
died, spoke of the evil which had been wrought b 
the misapplied eloquence of some historical writers 
“Historians and political reasoners—the instruct- 
ors of the people—have Ill discharged their duty, 
partaking largely of the illusions of the vulyar, 
which they are bound to dispel. Dazzled by the 
spectacle or their great abilities, and still more by 
their successful exertions, they have held up to 
admiration the worst enemies of mankind — the 
usurpers who have destroyed their liborties—the 
conquerers who shed their blood — men who, in 
their pursuit of power or of fame, made no account 
of the greatest sufferings they could inflict on their 
fellow-creatures, 

“The worst cruelty, the vilest falschoods have 
not prevented the teachers of the world from be- 
stowing the name of Great upon these scourges, 
Instead of holding up to our admiration the ‘ pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’ it is the 
historian’s duty to make us regard with unceasing 
‘ht the case, worth and happiness of blessed 
peace. He must remember that ‘peace hath her 
victories, no less renowned than war's,’ and to cel- 
ebrate these triumphs of scienve, and the extension 
and security of frecdom, in the improvement of 
national institutions and the diffusion of general 
‘osperity.”” 

s lordship then referred to Napoleon and 
Washington, saying of the Jatter, “it will be the 
icnds to omit no occcsion of commem- 
ious man.” He also pointed out 
aracters who suffered or guin- 















































several historical ¢ 


erred to the sufferings brought on the 
French people by the worship of Napoleon the 
Great—a truly disinterested admiration—for which 
they paid the price in the loss of liberty and the 
miseries of war. 

“Tt was said that the present ruler of France re- 















many large villages, and a fortnight’s draught at 














the most effectual 


turned from his successful campaign impressed 
goods, He pr 


with a deep sense of its horrors, and that his wise 





try has been stimulated by the recollection of the 
scene he had witnessed. Let us hope and trust 
no vile flatterer will ever succeed in tempting him 
to abandon this course, and that he will join all 
virtnons and rational men in discountenancing the 
feeling which under his predessors was productive 
of such misery to France and to the world; feel- 
i which still imposed on all neig 
the heavy cost of increasing preparations.” 


opened the eyes o: 





was certainly sie 
had been drawn th 











and they needed th 





sesereee JEREMY CockLort.—One of the char- 
acters in “Salmagundi” is thus sketched. We 
dare say that our fathers and mothers have often | 2 i 
laughed over this bit of humor; in 16.17, 

deremy is at present in his onc-and-twentieth | life devoted hersel: 
year, and a young fellow of wonderful auick parts, 
if you will trust to the word of his father, who, 
having begotten him, should be the best judge of | 
the matter. He is the oracle of the family, dictates | prove a fortunate 
to his sisters on every occasion, though they are { took place Graft’ 
some dozen or more years older than himself, and 
never did son give mother better advice than Jer-} surable, that he w: 
emy. As old Cockloft was determined his son| country. In coi 
should be both a scholar and gentleman, he took | Madame Merian 
great pains with his education, which was complet- | wamein any of her 
ed at our university, where he became exceedingly 
expert in quizzing his teachers and playing bil- 











After her separa’ 


ers to blow up the chemical professor; no one 
chalked more ludicrous pictures on the walls of 
the college; and none were more adroit in shaving | SU 
pigs and climbing lighming rods. He moreover | History. 
Jearned all the letters in the Greek alphabet; 
could demonstrate that water never “of its own 
ord” rose above the level of its source, and that | self. 
air was certainly the principle of life; for he had 
been entertained with the humanc experiment of a 


s, in order to 








ext worried to death in an air-pump. 
shook down the ash-house by an artificial earth-| ent day; and the 
quake, and nearly blew his sister Barbara and her | method of making 
cat out of the window with thundering powder, | drawings taken fr 
He likewise boasts exceedingly of being thorougly | sire of supplying 
equ 
black broth, and once made a pot of it, which had 
wel 














his fingers’ ends, and often hampers hus father with | _ She accordingly 
his syllogisms, to the great delight of the old gen- | 169, accompanied 
tlem: 
clusion as almost equal in argument fo the pulley, | called Surinam, fi 
the wedge, and the lever in mechanics. In fact, | which the capital, 





with astonishment on hearing Jeremy trace the 
derivation of Mango from Jeremiah King— 
emian King, Jerry King! Jerking, Girkin! encum- | mained nearly tw 
ber, Mango! In short, had Jeremy heen a student | collecting and pain 
at Oxford or Cambridye, he would in all probabil-| Europe, and gave 
ity have been promoted to the dignity of senior 





ment to the abilitics of other students of our col-| by Gasper Comme 
lege, for I have no doubt that every commence- } author. ” 
ment ushers into society luminaries full as brilliant} This heroic and 


as Jeremy Cockloft the younger. who has contribuc 
and embellishmen 


srceness THe FATAL Pic-nic Party.—A person | sects, died in the y 
who was present at the terrible catastrophe which | seventy years, 
ocenrred at Boykin’s Mill, near Camden, South 


devotion to the peaceful improvement of his coun-| finding the articles did not sell very ra; pidly, he 
pulled off his coat and vest and went into it in rer- 


ular and genuine style, which Proceeding at onco 


that had becn perpetrated upon them. Thig dodge 
in this instance in drawing a crowd into the store 


hboving nations | couvineed that the goods were going at sacrifice, 


teseeess MADAME ‘MerraN.—Madame Mari: 
Sebilla Mcrian was the danghter of Matthew Meri, 
an, 2 distinguished French artist. 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and early in 


ticularly plants and insects 
teen she was married to a 
named John Andrew Graf. This Inarriage did not 


volved, and his conduc: 


by her maiden appet 


liards. No student made better squibs and erack-| long time abandoned all kinds of company, and 
devoted herself’ exclusively to the painting of in- 
8 


sufficient accuracy for the purposes of Natural 
The result of her labors in this depart- 
ment uppeared in 1679, in three volumes, published 
at Nuremberg, the plates being engraved by her- 


Tho difficulty of preserving Caterpillars and 
other larvee is sufficient to account for the small 
He once | number to be found in cabinets, even at the Pres- 


inted with the composition of Lacedemonian { regard to soine of the more remarkable Metamor 

phosis and kind of food, had more influence in 
-nizh poisoned the whole family, and actnally leading Madame Merian to visit this country than 
threw the cook-maid into convulsions. But above { her wish to delineate the perfect insects, many of 
all he values himself upon his logic, has the old| Which were already known in Europe from’ the 
college conundrum of the cat with three tails at | preserved specimens. 


in, Who considers the major, minor and con-| place of her destination was Dutch 


my cousin, Cockloft was once nearly annihilated | ing between the fourth and sixth degrees of north 
latitude. In this fruitful region her ardent curios- 
Jer-} ity found ample means of gratification, and she re- 


Ir public in 1705, in a work entitled “ Metamorphosis 
wrangler. By this sketch, I mean no disparnge- | Linsettorm Surinamenisum, etc., the text drawn up 





































manner of knocking down the 
‘ved his character for awhile, but 


f the crowd in regard to the sell 
cessful; and if the crowd who 
aere by curiosity could lave been 


hem, the dodge would have paid, 


She was born 


if to drawing and painting, par- 
‘At tho age of cai. 
inter of Nuremberg, 





one; and a few years after it 
8 affairs became s0 mach in- 
in other respects so cen- 
as obliged for atime to leave the 
sequence of this separation 
never assumed ler husband’s 
publications, but became known 
Jon, 

tion from her husband she fora 








be able to represent the: with 


most obvious and satisfactory 
up this deficiency is by colored 
rom living specimens. The de- 
this important desideratum, in 


set sail for America in tho year 
by one of her danghters. The 

a suinna, often 
rom a river by that name, on 
Paramaribo, is situated, and ly- 


0 years diligentyy employed in 
uting insects. She returned to 
those splendid paintings to the 


lin, from the mannscripts of tho 


industrious female naturalist, 
ed so much to the improvement 
tof the Natural History of In- 
ear 1717, at the advanced | age of 





ing in reference to the disaster to the Charleston 
Courier of May 9th: 





off a few hundred yards, and about si ty of the 
gay, light-hearted young people stepped into a 
large flat, and taking their violins and guitars 
along, pushed off some fifty yards from the shore. 
The fint ran on a snag which penetrated its bottom, 
The affrighted girls ran to one end. It sank, and 
sixty human beings were struggling in deep water, 
A panic seized them all. Strong men, good swim: 
mers, ladies and children, all lost the 
mind, The shrieks of those on shore and the loud 
screams of those on the flat called persons from 
every direction. Mr. Alexander plunged in and 
saved four ladies. Feeling a body under his fe 3 
pulled it up; it proved to be his daughter Min? 

Every means was resorted te for her resus¢ 
tion, but it was too late. She was dead. O, what 
atime we had yesterday! Such a hurry for graves 
and such hard work to obtain cottins—twenty-six 
in all. Few persons slept on Saturday night. The 
ears went down for the bodi Many citizens 
went down on them. The pond was drained. Ten 
hodies were conveyed thither in three long wagons. 
It was a heart-rending sight. Fifteen young per- 
sons from fifteen to twenty years of age were 
drowned, There ave several funcrals to take place 
to-day. It is aday of fasting in the Methodist 
chureh, and the Council decreed that all business 
should be suspended. One little boy saved so 
many persons that the boys at school are making 
up a purse to buy him a medal.” 










































’s Donen. — This 
morning we witnessed a novel, and we must con- 
fess, an ingenious and successful dodge in. draw- 
ing a large crowd into an auction store. Pas ine 
down'one the principal streets, we observed a large 
crowd following a gawdy-looking specimen of hu- 
munity, whose make-up was intended to represent 
a Yankee, somewhat after the style and dress of 
the unapproachable and lamented Dan Marble, 
when in the stage dress. He had, however, a violin 
under his arm, and as he sauntered up the street, 
looking and staring in at the doors and windows, 
tying out his character remarkably well, the 
rowd increased, and various were the conjectures 
in regard to his personality. Some iuterred that 
he must be a complete simpleton, and others that 
he a harmless lunatic. 

He finally reached the auction store and walked 
in, the crowd of course following, which filled up 
the store, where he opened a conversation with the 
anctioncer, stating that they did not sell goods as 
they did at Columbus. The auctioneer asked him 
if ho understood anything in rogard to selling 
goods, when, on his replying in the aftirmative, he 
received an invitation to walk up on the platform 
aud try his hand. 

This highly amused the crowd, who had not yet 
discovered tho sell. The bogus Yankee climbed 

















Carolina, on the Sth ult., communicates the follow- 


“All went on well till five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Mr. Alexander and 2 few others went 


presence of 


+ SLEEPING-Car RoMANCE.—Not ascore 
of evenings since might have been seen coming on 
board the castern-bound train at Logansport, tnd., 
two gentleman and a lady, whose destination was 
eastward, The young lady seemed to be their es- 
pecial care, and upon taking berths in the sleeping- 
car the two gents were anxious to occupy a couch 
either above or below their charge, The accom- 
modating conductor complicd with their wishes, 
and the first half hour found them all snugly 
at Pern another gentleman came 
berth, but could not rest. At Fort 
Wayne he got up and claimed he could not sleep, 
and circulated around until he found the conduc- 
tor tobe pe sed of a disposition to secure every 
comfort to his passengers to induce repose, when 
he unfolded him his case. “Those two burly fel- 
lows occupying the lower tier couch were tho 
young lady's brothers-in-law, who were spiriting 
her away from Imm, who were dying to think the 
nuptials of the betrothed were thus to be indetin- 
itely postponed;” and the aid of the conductor 
was implored to secure a chance for him to put in 
yoru edgewise, before it was too late, and ex- 
ing a half eagle, said he would give that for a 
ten minutes’ conversation with his darling, Moved 
by the most generous impulses, the conductor 
awakened the gentleman sleeper, who occupied 
the middle tier next the young Iady’s head, and 
told him that he would greatly oblige him by tak- 
ing another birth which was prepared for him op- 
posite, to which the stranger, like a kind-hearted 
gentleman, assented—and the disconsolate lover 
was installed in the place of the slecper. While 
the two brothers were snoring on, unconscious of 
the close proximity of their scorned would-be rel- 
ative, the lovers had _a fair nnderstanding as to the 
stories the brothers had told her of the faithless- 
ness of her adored, which had induced her to de 
wut with them—also was apprised of her destina- 
tion (Cleveland ;) in fact each got fully posted and 
Jaid their plans for the future. Arriving there, the 
trio sped on eastward, while the now felicitous 
lover spent the day in the city and returned home. 
About one week elapsed after the eventful night, 
the incidents of which we have been narrating— 
when the young man surprised the conductor with 
an introduction to his wife/—the identical young 
lady who was spirited away—the absence of the 
brothers-in-law being the signal for him to leavo 
for Cleveland and wed his true love, ‘They were 
too happy to express the fullness of their joy, and 
both wero unanimons in expressing their thanks 
in favor of the gentlemanly condnetor of the sleep- 
ing-car. 


tresses Tuth Tlonoscore oF THF PRINCE OF 
WALEs.—We find the following in one of the me- 





















































tropolitan local papers; and we need gseareely ob- 
ctract it only for the zmusement of 


serve that we 
our readers :— The nativity of his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, born 9th of Novenber, 1811, 
at forty-eight minutes past ten o'clock in 1h¢ 
morning. Calculated by William Parker, Astron- 
omer, Cambridge read, Mile End, London. Ac- 




















over the partition to the auction stand, and con- 





versed wiih the knight of the hammer regarding 





cording to the ostimated or given time of tho roy- 
al native’s birth, the constellation Sagittarius arose 








































































him lively, witty, agreeable, somewhat profu 








Pontillo, the 


in the oriental horizon, giving the beautiful planct | Maniscalco, director of the police, an old man and 
Jupiter as his ruling star. [take the configura-| his daughter died under the lash. In January last, 
tions and stations of the firmament, with tho} one Giovanni Vienna of Messina was arrested for | 
heavenly bodies therein, to be excellent. For these | carrying a letter written iu cipher. His hands and | 
Despeak the scholar and the gentleman as far as | fect were tied, he was placed iu a sack, carried out, 
abilities are cencerned. The moon in Virgo, makes | in a boat and plunged in the water to make him 

or| confess. Failing to extort any 
generous, yet sceptical and of considerable judg-| at last taken back almost a lifeless corpse, and 
ment, hasty in his temper, somewhat obstinate, | died soon afterwards. 
somewhat aspiring, but one who is a sensible, ju-| Heutcnant, has contrived a gridiron, with coals an- 
dicious prince, who will be in many things self-| derneath, on which he seats suspected liberals. A 


‘onfession, he was 


irector’s 




















that the native, generally speaking, will enjo 
a good state of health; but there will he sever 


taught, in others taking quickly. [t seems likely | relative of the director hag introduced an improved 


y | “angelic instrument,” in which, by turning o 


re | screw, the limbs of the victimare crushed. Aman 
sickness in the thirty-seventh and forty-first years, | was suspended horizontally, his ar 


s tied to one 





and more dangerous near forty-nine and fifty-three | wall and his legs to another, and while in that po- 


years of age. He will travel, both far and near— | sition an offi 





er of the police jumped on his body 


will many times cross the aquatic clements, and and beathim. Fines, confiscations and pillage are 
have many shorter peregrinations, and many re-| the least evils suspected liberals have to dread at 
movals, short journeys, or changes of residence. the hands of the director. A volume might be 


In all kinds of pleasures, amours, intrigues, love | filled with the recital of similar attrocitic: 





Let us 


affairs, the royal native will be fortunate. Of mar- | hope that no American press will disgrace itself by 
ringe: and herein must be chiofly considered the | uttering a word in defence of the crowned villain 


position of the moon and Venus. I think his wife | who is now in a fair way of meeting with his de- 
will be rather tall, and well-shaped, fair or san-| serts at the hands of a roused and injured people. 


guine, oval face, dark hair, a highly ingenious, 
clever lady. As to the time of marriage, [ judge 




















the royal native will enter upon that state about | stance of feminine deceit (says the Court Journ 


the age of mineteen years and ten months. Should 


however, it be put off at that time, he will be single | we forbear, however, to. mi 


+++ A Farr Decerver.—The following in- 
1) 





1, is causing a great deal of gossip in Cambri 





2 5 
ention names, Mr. 





till near twenty-one. From the present time up to | ——, @ tradesman of Cambridge, was betrothed to 





his eighteenth year is a mixture of good and evil 
But near his twenticth birth-day there are prosper 








a young lady, Miss S—, of I'—, a ne 


rhboring, 
villaze, and Tuesday week was the 


ppointed 





ous and, indeed, famous directions which will scive |“ happy day.” The cake was sent home, the fur 
a great increase of weulth and worldly possessions. | niture all supplied, the guests invited, the clergy- 


From that time to forty-eight years of aye, little | man spoken to, the flies for the bri 


seems to molest tho tranquillity of the royal na 


tive; his prosperity will be unbounded; ‘honors | one for selection. Two days pri 


and benefits will be showered upon him. To con 





al party hired, 
y- | und the gentleman had sent two rings to the fair 
r to the Tuesd: 
ived a letter from his lady-love, 






n- | however, he re 





clude this judgment, [ must again affirm that it is | stating that the marriage must be deferred for a 
a very propitious nativity—the native is born un-|few days, under the circumstances which she 
der very furtunate stars; and, indeed, positive am would explain. On the following Wednesday (the 
Ithat he will experience full many of fortune’s fa- | day after that fixed for the great event) the bride- 


vors.” 





FaTHeR Gavazzi AT FLORENC! 


Onc of the best evidences of the altered condition 
of things here is the fact that we have such a man 
as Gavazzi in Florence, preaching against the | turned.” 





yroom expectant received the following not 
“London, May, —Mrs. M—— (late Miss S—) 
presents her compliments to Mr. B—, and begs 
to inform him that she was married this (Tuesday) 
morning, in London. All presents will be duly re- 

This precious specimen of female deli- 





abuses of the Romish church, and the temporal} cacy finished with “Yours, faithfully,” ete. It 


power of the Pope. Language of denunciation 
such as would cause this cloquent and fearless mai 


to be mobbed out of Montreal, or Dablin, or other 
cities in half protestant countries, is here listened 
to by crowds of Italians, and rapturously applaud- 
ed. It would seem as if his Holiness had in his 
own household some of the strongest opponents, 
not only of his rule, but of his whole system. As 
L approached the palace of the Pazzi fumily,on the | bit from “ Sulmagundi;”—a picture of “ Tne! 
evening of my first visit to the place where the 


1,|ippears that the bride had been engaged for five 
in| years; and the jilt had really been trifling with the 
affections of a young, confiding and worthy man. 
To add to the heartlessness of the affair, the hus- 
band brought to Cambridge one of the rings sent, 
to have it changed for one a little smaller. 





seseeses A Haytien Beavu.—Here is another 
y 
Squash,” a colored genticman, dashed on the can- 





meetings are held, and heard the clear voice of | vas with a full pencil. 





Gavazzi singing out into the thronged street, 


through the open windows, I could hardly belicv 
that I was 





an Italian city. Every word could | at H: 


“A very pretty young gentleman truly,” cried 
¢| Wizard; “ he reminds me of' 1 contemporary beau 
vti, You must know that the magnanimous 








be heard as distinctly outside as in, and the brayos | Dessalines gave a great ball to his court one fine 
were loud and universal. Onc of the rooms in the | sultry summer’s evening; Dessy and me were 





vast 
are he 





Palace is the place where the meetings | great croni 
, but is not sufficiently large to aceommo- | condese 





—hand and glove—one of the most 
nding: great men I ever knew. Such a 





date the number of those who wish to hear Rome | display of black and yellow beauties! such a show 


condemned. A great many young men areamong | of Madras h 





ndkerchiefs, red beads, co 





” tails, 


the audience, and all, apparently, of the more in-| and peacocks’ fenthers!—it was, as here, who 


telligent part of the population, At first the gov 


y-| should wear the hig! 





est top-knot, drag the longest 


ernment hardly thought it prudent to allow Gavaz- | tails, or exhibit the greatest variety of combs, col- 
zi to declaim in such a public manner; but as | ors, and gew-zaws. In the middle of the rout, 


Rome is showing herself so unscrupulous in he 
mode of 
was concluded she o1 
one who has heard 
eloquence, 
the diftultic 












attacking the present order of things, it] who should enter but 
rht not to be spared. Any | beauties blushed blue, 
vazzi’s fluent and intense | as red as they could, with pleasure; and there was 
nm when burthened and impeded by | a universal agitation of fans; every eye brightened 
of another language, can imagine | and whitened to see Tucky; for he was the pride 





r | when all was buzz, slip-slop, clack, and perfume, 
‘ucky Squash! The yellow 


and the black ones blushed 





what an effective power it must have when clothed | of the court, the pink of courtesy, the mirror of 
in the growing phrases of his nativo Italian | fashion, the adoration of all the sable fair ones of 


tongue. 





+ MarniaGe or Near Renatrives.— 






Hayti. Such breadth of nose, such exuberance of 
lip! his shins had the true cucumber curve: his 





a 4 . ea access fs ~~ | face in dancing shone like 2 kettle; and, provided 
The Ohio, deri Sand Hine poet ne SOmNY Jews you kept to the windward of him in summer, I do 
on this subject; and if one half is true that has | nog know a sweeter youth in all Hayti than Tucky 
been affirmed in regard to the effect of cousins in- 









i, it would scem as 





termarr, 
of parents 





to prevent so injurions a custom. 
in Massathusetts out of sevent 
by the marri: 


Tr is 















ty-three such fami\ 
nine hundred such children, 
that the avarage number of 
ished by such intern 
statistics giving fiv 
such marri: 
dren, forty-four were idiots, twelve scrofulous, anc 
only thirty-: 
Ohio two thou 
of three thou 
lectually or ph lly detective. In all fami 
some of the children will be more or | i 
and were ¢ 
perfectly hi 
than most imagine. — But forty 
ninety-five children is a proportion, if true, suttt 
cient to startle any one, and to det 
orous remedy. T 


It would thus seem 
‘hildren is not dimin- 




















sand four hundred and ninety out 














ful records made, the proportion of 


four idiots vut o: 




















lizht upon this subject. In one 
cousius, nine children—all there w 





ed to make all sensible cou: 










nds and guardians, anid 
fidence of the young, ministers and me 
dants, should bear such facts in mind, 
the full measure of the 
to prevent such unions, 





the con: 
ul atten 
nd exert 












ag assumed that all liberals sturbers of 
the peace, and that the basfonnade should be con 
tinued during the whole year, by the commission 
charged with that duty. The orders of the com. 
mission are carried into 








it were the duty 
and guardians to interfere, and even of 
all state Jegislatures to do what can well be done 

[tis said that 
families formed 
e of cqusins, there were ninety-tive 
ehildven; and in Ohio, in eight hundred and seven- 
, there were three thousand 


irringes, the Massachusetts 
and a half children to each 
we. But out of these ninety-five chil- 
ven in tolerable health; while in 


ul nine hundred were cither intel- 





re3 | Be 


uthy children would be found smaller 


nd some vig- 
cords and inquiries of insane 
and idiotic Tums night throw much further 
ase of double 
were idiots 
of low grade. Enough, then, may be demonstrat- 
s abstain from mar- 
rying. Families, like the opening leaves of a 
flower, are formed not to grow together but apart. 


intelligence and influence 


et by the police, who | all events, even i 






Squash. When he laughed, there appeared from 
ear to car a chevaua-de-frise of teeth that rivalled 
the shark’s in whiteness; he could whistle like a 
north-wester; play on a three-stringed fiddle like 
Appollo; and as to dancing, no Long Island ne- 











mm nnd dig potatoes’ more scientifically; in 
short, he asccond Lothario. | And the dusky 
nymphs of Hayti, one and all, declared him a per- 
petual Adonis. Tucky walked about, whistling to 
himself, without regarding anybody, and his non- 
chalance was irresistible.” 


a 


1] New Hampshire can boast of many a smart girl 


as well as statesman, A little schoolma’am of about 
seventeen summers, is teaching hereabouts. She 
is small, but oh, how sma When she was but 
fourteen she went to take charge of a school up in 
rington, Among the scholars was an unruly 
boy of about her own age, who had detied all oth: 
"| schoolmvains. One day he peeled an apple in 
| school, and left the peelings on the floor. Upon 
being ordered by the teacher to pick them up, he 
stood and looked defiantly at her. 

“Twill give you just three minutes, sir, by my 
watch, to obey me in,” said she, taking out her 
repeater. The time expired and the be 
moved. “Hold out your hand, sir,” 
the teache 

‘The boy replied by laughing at her. 

“ Like mountain eat that guards her young, 
2 Full at the stripling’s throut she sprung.” 
| The boy broke away and slunk into his seat; 
t| the spnnky girl followed him with a billet of wood, 

vith which she went at him, belaboring him over 
shoulders with blows “ fas ‘i fe 
uddenly the strippling made one bound, j 
clean over the head of his: petty antagonist: and 
rushed out of school for home. The teacher then 
{sent a delegation of her best scholars to the boy’ 
{'| father, to state the case fairly to him and jast as it 
-| happened. He sent back his boy and a message 
n| by the committee, telling the choolma’am. that 

ie was in the right, and to make the boy mind at 
she had to break his neck. She 





it 
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claimed 












































are not under the jurisdiction of the judicial ad-| then ordered the boy to pick up the litter; the 


ministration, Upon s 
nouncement, parties 





ret and irresponsible de- 








-|stubboen youth hesitated a moment, looked into 
are imprisoned and subjected | the, determined eye of his indomitable school- 
to torture, to obtain avowals of complicity in po- | ma’am, and finding he had no peace 





it he tarried 





litical plots. At Monreale, the headquarters of | there or flew hence, unless he succombed, he re- 





gro could shuflle you ‘double trouble,’ or ‘hoe; 


wee New Haupsurre Scoot M.’aus.— | 


y had not. 
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trouble after that in her school. 
out to be one of her very best scholars. Whoever 
nuuties this little schoolma’am will have to take 
heed how he walks, we opine. 











+ Cars in THE DeseRT.—Mr. Russell, 
the well-known Crimean reporter of the London 
Times, gives a most interesting sketch of a run 
through aw portion of the Arabian Desert by a new 
railroad route. We subjoin an extract: 

Blanched bones of camels lie in dull whiteness 
on the san Not a bird fans the hot, silent air. 
Stones and sand, and sand and stones are all, and 
everywhere stretched out dead and hard under 
the ‘bluo sky and the relentless sun. The rail 
which conveys us through this desolation is sin- 
gle, and the liue is said, by English, engineers to be 
very badly made, as the French engincers, who 
laid it out, took it over a ridge of eleven hundred 
fect high, instead of following a low level near the 
river, which would have greatly diminished ex 
pense and cost of working. The water and coa 
for the engines are to be carried by the trains out 
to the various stations. So they are like commis- 
sariut animals in a barren country, which haye to 
carry their own fodder and diminish the public 
burthens. 

These stations are helpless, hot, oven-like erec- 
tions, generally eked out by old Crimean wooden 
huts, within the shade of which may be seen an 
undoubted Englishman smoking his pipe. At the 
twelfth station we couled; the train ended in the 
desert here; but at long intervals, for miles in ad- 
vance, we could see the encampments of the Arabs, 
who, for the time, had become navvies, and were 
engaged in picking and burrowing and blasting 
through the rocks 2 way for the iron horse. Ina 
long wooden shed—the centre of 2 group of tents 
—were laid out long tables, covered with hot joints 
of recondite animals, papier-mache chickens, and 
lignite vezetables. This was our dinner—it had 
come all the way from Cairo—so had tho wine, the 
beer, tho spirits. If manna and quails wore at all 
eatable, we had envied the food of the Israelites. 

. Be Harry as You Are.—Wife and 
mother, are you tired and out of patience with 
your husband’s and your children’s demand upon 
your time and attention? Are you tempted to 
spexk out angry feclings to that faithful, but per- 
li imes heedless or exacting husband of 
yours? or to scold and fret to those sweet aud 
beautiful ones? Do you groan and say,—What a 
fool I was to Ieave my father, whero [ lived at case 
and in quiet? Are you, by reason of the care and 
weariness of body which wifehood and mother- 
hood must bring, forgetful of, and ungratefal for, 
their comforts and their joys? Oh, wife and moth- 
er, What if a stroke should smite your husband 
and lay him low? What if your children should 
be snatched from your arms and from your bosom ? 
What if there were no true, strong heart for you 
to lean upon? What if there were no soft little in- 
nocents to nestle in your arms, and to love you or 
receive your love?) How would it be with you 
then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; be unwea- 
ing and long-suffering, dear mother; for you 
iow not how long you may tarry with them. 
Let there be nothing for you to remember which 
will wring your heart with remorse if they leave 
you alone; let there be nothing for them but 
sweetness and love unuterable, if you are called. 
to leave them by the way. Be patient, be pityfal, 
be tender of them all, for death will step sooner or 
later between themand you. Andoh! what would 
you do if you should be doomed to sit solitary and 
forsaken through years and years? Be happy as 
you are, even with all your trials; for, believe me, 
thou wife of a loving and pure husband, there is 
no lot in lite so blessed as thine own. 










































































<G Husnanps.—The choice of 










a woman’s life; but there are, unfortunately, many 
who have very little choice in the matter. A lady 
writer say: 

Ihave keen married many years; the match was 
considered a very good one, suitable in every ri 
spe *, position, and fortune, Every one s: 
Thad made a good choice. IT loved my husband 
when I married him, because he had, by wnwea- 
ried assiduity, succeeded in gnining my affection; 
but, had choice been my privilege, I certainly 
should not have chosen him, As [look at him in 
is easy chair, sleeping before the fire, a huge dog 
fect, a pipe peeping out of the many pockets 
ooting-coat, F cannot but think how differ 
s from what [ would have chosen. My 
first penchant was for a fashionable clergyman; he 
was a flatterer, and cared but little for me, though 
Thave not yet forgotten the pang of his 
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talent, ng muuiners; but he, too, 
after walking, dancing, and flirting, left me. 
ther of these would have been my choice, had Ts 
chosen; but my present husbant chose me, and 
Limarried him; and this, [ cammot help thinking, 
must be the way with half the mrrried folks of my 
acquaintance, 





seeesees Mopes oF Ontaintna WEALTH.— 
There are three modes of obtaining wealth. The 
first by violence. It seizes what is already ace 
mulated by the exertion of others, and appropri- 
ales This was the mode of the ancient Romans. 
It is too much in vogue among several modern na- 
tions that are given to wars of conquest to a degree 
inconsistent with the doctrine of mewn et taumn— 
“mine and thine.” It ignores the “thine,” and 
acts seemingly upon the “mine,” as if the con- 
querer imagined the whole world to be his, and 
nobody else to have a right to # xquare foot of it, 
beyond the space of his burial. This mode is but 
that of the robber or the pirate. 

The second mode of getting wealth is that of 
trate. Here cunning takes place of force. The 
process is less erucl; but often it is scarcely More 
just. It is sometimes robbery, in fact, though 
culled trade in theory.” . 

The third mode of getting wealth is the applica- 
tion of skill and Jubor to the resources of nature— 
to the field and the mine, the forest and the quar- 
ry. This alon roductive. This alone incre: 
the actual po: ions of the world; its 
wealth and positive values, And i 
alone are “honest,” in the strictest sense 










































almost obsolete word, ‘Those engaged in this lat 
ter mode may be represented as the corn-planters. 





lustantly melted down and obeyed. She had no’ All the others belong to the class of non-productive 
and this boy turned | corn-caters; those referred to by a wise Roman, 


ly the most important act of} 











as fruges consumere nati— born to eat up the 
corn.” 

sesese+s GROWTH OF THE Union.—The com- 
mitte on Territories of the House has reported a 
Dill organizing two territories, nam {daho— 
whose Indian name signifies “a gem of the moun- 
tain,” now known as Pike’s Peak—Nevada, Ari- 
zonia, Chippewa, Decotah. Thus the republic 
grows a-pace. There are thirty-three States and 
five Torritories in the Union; but wherever tho 
zen goes into the western wilderness 
fakes the spirit of politics along-with him; and 
as its resources, cither mineral or agricultural 
wealth, begin to be developed, le desires a gov- 
ernment for the location in which he lives, and 
secks organization as a territory, When these 
five new territories are organized, and Toxas is 
divided into four States, as was provided for at 
her admission, and a new State is formed out of 
portions of Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky, 
which the Tennessee legislature decided upon at 
its last session, we will have thirty-eight States 
and ten Territories in the Union. 

In the course of five or ten years these Territo- 
rics will also have become States, and then tho 
national flag will display no less than forty-cight 
stars in the corner. When we remember that dur 
ing the contest between Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams, in 1824, there were only twenty-four Stutes 
in the Union, wo can form some idea of the rapid 
rrowth of the country. It will have doubled itself 
in a little more than half a century. 




































seeeeees Touciina Giasses IN DRrInkINe.— 

writer in the Historical Magazine thus attempts 
to explain the origin of the habit of touching glass- 
es in drinking: 

“One branch of my ancestry was Scotch, and 
devoted adherents of Charles Stuart. While a boy 
my father possessed o heavy cut-and-thrust, bas- 
ket-hilted sword, which one of the Richardson fam- 
ily, my father’s maternal ancestor, had used at 
Culloden. From him this tradition descended to 
the family, as to the touching of glasses. When. 
after the failure of the expidition of the so-calle 
Pretender, Prince Charles, in 1615, that Prince 
crossed to Frauce, his supporters were beset every 
where with spies; it frequently happened that they 
were placed in situations where they could not, 
with safety refuse to respond to the common 
toast, ‘the health of the King.’ It was understood 
between the faithful that when the king was drunk, 
it was the king ‘over the water; and to express 
this symbolically, one glass was passed over anoth- 
er. This, in time, was modificd to the silent touch- 
ing of glasses. In the lower part of South Cnroli- 
na and Virginia, generally settled with cavalicrs, 
the habit has prevailed and spread wherever their 
descendents have gone to the South and West. It 
is the habit of men to-day, in drinking, to touch 
glasses invariably, but I have never Known the 
custom explained by any one else. You may rely 
upon this being its true exposition.” 




















seeeeees SERVANTS.—There is one foible among 
housekeepers that cannot be too severely reprobat- 
ed. It is a contemptible itching for 1 knowledge 
of their neighbor’s affairs. This curiosity leads 
them to cncourage and listen to the scandalous 
prattle of their own servants concerning the do- 
mestic affairs of other families in which they have 
employed. 

Servants are always ready to take advantage of 
the slightest advance towards familiarity on the 
part of a mistress; and where they find one weak 
enough to relinquish a relation of vices or follics 
of others, the appetite will be always adinini: 
to so long as prolific brains can coin a lie. 
tresses should recollect, while encouraging this 
practice, that their own household atlairs will 
probably be served up, with no exaggeration of 
defect, whenever their domestics pass into another 
family. ‘Two or three instances haye lately come 
under our knowledge, where comfort and reputa- 
tion have been sacrificed by falschoods propagated 
by females, 

And where is the remedy for this evil? It lics 
in the hands of every head of the family. This 
tattling tendency should be stopped in its very 
commencement; and if’ a refusal to listen to the 
scandalous catalogue of private weakness or error 
were accompanied by a severe reprimand, tho 
state of society would be very much benefitted. 

—_ « 
seeceees A LETTER was sent through the Post 
Office recently with the following direciton: 
“ This letter must go as quick ns it can 
‘To Hillside College, in Michigan, 
The State where in winter they almost freeze, 
‘And spend the summer in eutehing flees. 




















Original. 
THE RETURN. 






‘Aw I picture a munsion fa 
‘And the loved ones wai 
For our ship glides lightly o'er the deep, 
While the winds are hushed and the waves are asleep. 
And the moon and the stars their vigils keep 
O’er the homes of the brave aud fair, 


O! epeed thee on thou sylph of the sea! 
Over the foaming wave, in thy path so free, 
For a thousand iearts are awaiting thee, 
In many a distant home; ‘ 
And a thousand eyes are strained to view 
Thy snowy winds o'er the waters blue, 
As the friendly breeze doth bear thee through 
Old ocean’s briny foam. 


Full many a treasure thou dost bear 
‘To mauy au anxious being there— 
‘To the heurt of many a muiden rare, 

To the shrine of love and truth; 
To the altar where forever round, 
With links of love our hearts are’ bound, 
‘And all of earthly bliss ts fouud— 

In the homes we left in youth. 








Then seaman wide unfurl! the gail, 
Spread every canvars to the gule, 
Till safely into port we hail 

Those friends we long to seo: 
‘Aud mine shall be the earnest prayer 
That God, whose realn ix every where, 
Will bless indecd the anariner 

guide hi e1 ie BCR. 
‘And guide him o'er t Payers 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
POBTRY BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. MUSIC BY G. A. CARGILIV. 


—< Lr ORIGIN Alo HK S— 


Slow and with expression. 
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when the gol - den day - light, And eve-ning sha-dowsmeet; For those we love so dear - ly, 
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our side; The dear ones God has spared us, The loved ones who _ have died. 
aA 






































The quiet hours of night-fall I praise him in the night-fall 
Are free from earthly care, For thy dear love to me; 
And sounds of heaven steal o’er us, The brightest star that ever 
The music of a prayer ; Shone o’er life’s troubled sea. 
And as the dewy rose-bud : These breathings of devotion, 
Folds in her beauteous leaves, on The ave-song, and hymn, 
My spirit love enfolds thee, , ; I give to thee forever, 
For thee a casket weaves. see "Till life’s brief day grows dim. 
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BY MOSES A. DOW. 
foo atone excuse] 


CASTILLIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XV.—A Strange Procecding.—The Decision. 


A OSAMOND!” 
ih Orv said Guy Sum- 
NMA )) mers,as his beau- 


tiful eyes were 
dwelling full up- 
on the lovely be- 
ing before him. 
I call her lovely, 
but never did a 
vision of more 
enchanting 
~ beauty dawn up- 
ona poet’s fan- 
ey. Tall, grace- 
ful, and symmet- 
vical, with hair 
and eyes like the 
night, the former 
glossy ,wavy and. 
~ Juxuriant, the 
latter deep, soft 
and bewildering; 
brows artistical- 
ly curving, 
cheeks oval and 
of the coftest 

== peach bloom; a 
fine aquiline nose, and lips, although a trifle to 








thin, vieing with the heart of a young rose-bud in 


their rich bright color. 

Not only was Rosamond Grey an heiress, but 
she was a beauty; many had been her suitors, and 
strange that from the list she had chosen Guy 
Summers. The secret was this: — Rosamond’s 

uardian was owing Guy Summers a number of 
thousand dollars — a debt of honor, or, in other 
words, one incurred at the gaming table, and one 
which the said guardian found himself unable to 
liquidate without a great sacrifice of his property. 

In this dilemma Guy Summers proposed for the 
hand of his fair ward, promising if it was given 
him in marriage he would balance accounts with 
the guardian. The mercenary, ill-principled guar- 
dian, overjoyed at such un opportunity of paying 
off a gaming debt, determined to accomplish it by 
another game—a different kind of game which he 
played in the following manner. 

He produced a paper, duly signed and dated, 
purporting to be written by her foster father hefore 
his death, in which he (Mr. Grey) desired her to 
marry the son of his dearest friend, a young man 
of unexceptional character and worth, by the 
name of Guy Summers; willing, on this condition, 
his entire property to her, otherwise the whole of 
it should be given to a certain benevolent institu- 
tion mentioned. 

Of course this paper had no legal value; the 
real will and testament of the deceased having 
been duly honored, and the young lady being of 
age, had come into po: ion of it; yet, knowing, 
as she did, nothing of legal matters, and being en- 











tirely off her guard, she trusted her guardian im- | or, 





plicitly. Alas! for her happine: 

Whatever her faults might be, and, alas, for 

oor frail humanity, there are none perfect, and 

Rosamond was a mortal; yet, whatever her other 

faults might be, that of ingratitude never could be 
Jaid to her charge; while living, her foster-father’s 
wishes had been her law; now that he was dead 
his wish was her law still. Mr. Tilton, her guar- 
dian, knew well the chord of the fair girl’s | 
that would vibrate to the touch, he had sti 
well her charreter—nor was he mistaken. 

Guy Summers and Rosamond Grey wer 
ried—shall we say without any compunctions on 
the part of cither? that would he false, for both 
shrank from the union; the former, because he 
really loved the fair girl he had sworn months be- 
fore to cherish as his own life, and, bad as he was, 
he had no wish to ruin the happiness of the beau 
tiful Rosamond; and, | » but not least, beeau 
he feared, as well he might, the penalty duc hi: 
crime, should it be diseovered. 

As for Bosamond, she shrank intuitively from 
the marriage; she did not love Guy Summers, and 
it was well for her peace that she did not hate 
him. Mr. Hilton, her guardian, had played his 
game well, and won, Guy Suinmers was also 
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playing a game—a still more difficult one; was he 
to win? Time alone could tell. 

It was just after the marriage—and in the recess 
of a deep bay window, the two stood engaged in 
earnest conversation. Guy Summers had made 
known his intention of setting out immediately for 
New York; the bride had objected, and the young 
man had spoken her name sternly and emphati- 
cally, as if to awe her into obedience. 

“T think your haste is unwarrantable,” she 
said, coldly; “‘ at least, where no reason is given 
for it; however, as you wish, Mr. Summers.” 

“Then I wish to start immediately.” 

“ As you will, Mr. Summers.” 

He stood aside and allowed her to pass; in a 
few moments she was ready, and they were on 
their way to the depot, where, however, they ar- 
rived too late for the train, owing to a miscalcula- 
tion on the part of Guy. 

Here was a fix. The bride smiled scornfully, 
and complimented Mr. Summers upon his delight- 
fully arranged bridal trip; while Guy, discover- 
ing that a vessel was about setting sail for Europe, 
determined to take passage, and thus more effect- 
ually silence said insinuations. 

Accordingly this was done; but, no sooner did 
Guy Summers find himself and bride on board 
than he recollected what he had in his haste and 
excitement forgotten, that their baggage had been 
carelessly left at the depot, and that he would be 
obliged to return ashore for it. 

This prospect, to be sure, was not a very pleas- 
ing one, as the night was dark and inclined to be 
stormy, but he had no choice; so, leaving his wife 
comfortably ensconced in her state-room, he set 
out with a couple of sailors upon his errand. As 
for Rosamond, she sat down with a heavy heart to 
wait the return of*her husband. z f 

Husband! the name chilled her; there was a 
strange, inexplicable, mysterious distrust in her 
heart for this man, whom she had promised, at 
the sacred altar, to love, honor and obey, She did 
not love him. She knew this full well. Rosamond 
bowed her head upon her folded hands in bitter- 
ness of spirit. And this she had done deliberately, 
with the full consciousness of what she was doing. 
She was not forced to marry Guy Summers, only 
the wish of a dead man impelled her; but, then, 
her foster-father’s wish in life had been her law— 
should his last and dying one be disregarded? 

Hour after hour passed, and still Guy Summers 
came not. Rosamond grew anxious and paced the 
eabin with hurried ates already prep arations 
were being made on deck to set sail. She listened, 
and she heard her name spoken at the door; yet it 
was not her hushand’s voice. 

“T have the honor of addressing the fair lady, 
who this morning wrote her name Rosamond 
Grey?” questioned a cloaked and bearded stranger, 
advancing towards the new-made bride. 

“Mrs. Guy Summers at present,” replied Rosa- 
mond, with ill-disguised astonishment. 

“Yxactly. Allow me to say that I came from 
your husband, who commissioned me with a letter 
and a package; pray read, and, if I can assist you 
in any manner, command me.” 

Overcome with astonishment, Rosamond tore 
open the letter and hastily perused it. As she con- 
eluded the hot flush upon cheek and brow were 
caused by the fiercest passion. The note explain- 
ed the contents of the package. She paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“T thank you, sir, and will only trouble you to 
escort me to the residence of my guardian. You 
are a stranger, but I trust your gallantry and hon- 

















“Which trust you will never have occasion to 
regret, fair lady,” was the rejoinder. 

As they left the ve 
who, in her insensibility, was being brought on 
board, Strange fatality, yet the time had not 
come for mother and child to find each other then; 
would it ever come? An hour afterwards the 
“ Olympus ” set sail. 

“ And ime ask the name of my unknown pro- : 
tector?” questioned Rosamond of the stranger, as 
he was about bidding her abieu at her guardian’s 
door. 

The unknown drew a card from his pocket, and 
wrote upon it witha pencil hastily. Rosamond 
took the and rang the door-bell violently. | 
Bye-and-h it was opened by a wondering 
vant; the anger bowed good-night and 
gone; and, overcome with a variety of emotions, 
Rosamond sought her room, and, holding the ear 
to the light that the vant had just brought her, | 
she read with astonishment a name that caused , 
her to sink back upon her couch, pale and weak 
as a little child. 
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ing as soon as possible occupied his mind. To 
tell the truth, there was a great fear that tortured 
him, and he felt that he would be in a continual 
fear until the broad Atlantic stretched between 
him and the land of his crimes. He was a forger, 
athief, a bigamist; either crime was sufficient to 
prove his ruin. 

“Pooh!” muttered the young man to himself; 
“pooh! don’t be frightened at shadows now, my 
man,” 

He shivered, yet the night was not cold; as he 
passed a low brown building he read in the dimly 
lighted windows, “Beer, cider, wines, &c.” He 
paused a moment; the temptation was too strong; 
he turned, opened the dingy door, and went in. 

“A glass of your best brandy!” he said to the 
sleepy-looking man at the bar. He threw down a 
small coin in change, and drank the contents of 
the glass at a draught. 

The bar-tender yawned and resumed the paper 
he had been perusing, while Guy turned and was 
about leaving the room when a soft tap upon his 
shoulder startled him. Ie turned abruptly, and, 
to his surprise and annoyance, observed before 
him a stranger in a long clonk and slonched hat, 
with very sharp keen black eyes and a heavy mass 
of jetty whiskers, completely hiding the lower 
part of his countenance. 

“Mr. Guy Summers,” said the stranger, with a 
mocking sinile. 

“You have the advantage, sir,” cried Guy, 
coldly, attempting to leave the room. 

“ Excuse me, sir.” 

The stranger placed himself in the young man’s 
| way, and tapped significantly upon the left breast 
: pocket of his coat, from which the handle of a re- 
volver was scen protruding. 

“And what do you wviak of me?” tremblingly 
questioned Guy. 

“More than you imagine, perhaps,” was the re- 
ply of the stranger, grasping the young man’s 
shoulder still tighter. “A few words with you— 
this way;” and, scarcely knowing what he did, 
Guy allowed himself to be led to an unoccupied 
part of the room; the stranger took a chair, one 
side of a small table, and motioned the young 
man to another on the opposite side; called for a 
couple of glasses and a bottle of port, and then be- 
gan, in a low tone,— 

“T have followed you, sir!” 

“ Tndeed ?” replied the young man, regaining his 
self-possession and his confidence with it. “Of 
course you had a reason for so doing, sir?” 

“You reason correctly.” 

“ And will you favor me with it, as I am in 
haste?” questioned Guy, impatiently. 

“ Not so fast, my fine fellow,” replied the stran- 
ger; “help yourself to the wine; you will discover 
iy reasons soon enough, depend upon it; but, in 
the first place, let me ask you if you ever recollect 
of meeting with me before?” 

Guy scanned the countenance of the stranger 
carefully. 

“T cannot say that I have, sir,” he replied, at 
length. 

“Look again.” 

Again Guy critically examined the countenance 
before him. 

“T am satisfied you are an entire stranger,” he 
said, at length. 

“While you are a familiar acquaintance of mine; 
if I should remove my strange dress and a portion 
of these whiskers and moustache, [ might be more 
recognizable, perhaps.” 

“T yeally should like you to explain yourself, 
sir,” said Guy, still more confounded. 

The stranger took a sup of wine, then, giving 
his companion a keen glance, suid, rather sharp- 





x 
“Have you forgotten your marriage with a 
young lady named, Mildred St. Clare, at L—, 

Guy started and changed countenance. 

“You cannot deny it. [I have every proof inmy 
possession, even to your marriage certificate!” 

© You! my marriage certificate?” 

The stranger held upa bit of printed and written 
paper before the young man’s eyes, and pointed 
out the names distinctly. 

“Well, well,” stammered the young man, his 
face crimsoning; “ what of it? what of it, si 

“To-night you led a young and beantiful girl to 
the altar, and perjured your soul for a little gain, 
Youare a bigamist, sir, a hizamist! and it requires 
bur a word from ine to prove your ruin forever, in 
this world. Shall T do it?” 

Guy was cowering beneath the fixed and search- 
ing gaze fastened upon him; he attempted to rise, 
aid his hand upon his arm. 

id; “ you do not escape me thus! 
Think y at my watch-care for years shall be 
thwarted at last?” No! by the powers, uo! You 
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are in my power, and, unless you accede*to my 
wishes, I will ruin you!” 

“T defy you!” was on the young man’s lips; 
but, remembering himself, he restrained his pas 
Sionate anger, and said, calmly,— 

“ Aud what do you propose?” 

The stranger hissed the words, rather than 
spoke them. 

“You do not know me. If you did you would 
not ask. I want you to make reparation for the 
wrong you have dene as best you can, and then 
leave this city forever!” 

“ And how shall [make reparation?” asked Guy, 
flinching and cowering bencath the gaze riveted 
upon him. 

“The money you have is not yours; you gained 
it wickedly, unlawfully; it belongs to the fair girl 
you to-night deceived, basely deceived. Am I not 
correct ?”” 

“And if you are?” stammered the miserable 
young man, 

“Then return it to her!” The stranger beckon- 
ed toa waiter and called for writing materials. 
hen brought, and they were alone, the stranger 
said: 

“Take that pen and a sheet of paper, and write 
as I dictate.” 

“ But—I—I object to such a proceeding,” falter- 
ed Guy. 

; po Write! obey me, or, as I live, you shall repent 
itl” 

The young man took up the pen with an unwill- 
ing hand. “ Well?” 

The stranger dictated, and Guy wrote; some- 
times he hesitated, but a glance from the threaten- 
ing black eyes of the stranger was enough to cower 
him into submission. 

“ Now sigu your name!” 

The young man obeyed. The stranger took the 
paper from his trembling hand and glanced rapid- 
ly over it. 

“You have done well,” he said, at length; “ you 
have done well; and now for that ill-gotten 
wealth.” 

Guy Summers gazed at his companion implor- 
ingly; there was no sign of relenting upon the de- 
termined countenance. 

“You have parted with a part of it already, [ 
am aware, to cover another crime. Here are the 
identical coins you gave into your uncle’s hand. 
not three hours since.” And the stranger took a 
heavy purse from his pocket. “ All shall be re- 
turned to the fair owner.” 

“Who are you, in Heaven’s name?” cried Guy, 
his astonishment overcoming every other emotion, 
“ That truly is the purse, but who are you that de- 
livers it back to me?” 

“Tt matters not now; enough that I am one who 
knows your black heart too well; one who would 
save from perfect misery the fair being you basely 
betrayed. Deliver up to me the remainder of this 
ill-gotten wealth. I will see that with this note it 
is sent to her this very night.” 

“ The steamer sails in an hour.” 

“ And yet there is time.” 

Guy Summers hesitated. 

“ Decide quickly; liberty and poverty, or you 
can imagine the ulternative!” 

Great drops of perspiration started out from 
the young man’s forehead; his limbs trembled; 
his senses almost seemed to leave him. He glared 
upon the stranger for a moment with bleared, 
blood-shot eyes, then he asked, huskily, and with 
an oath,— 

“ And where, then, shall I go without money— 
without friends?” 

“ Any where you can best escape a prison and 
chains; remember not only the knowledge of your 
last crime, but former ones are in my possession; 
and if you refuse to follow my instructions no 
hope is left you. Decide!” 

The young man drew a heavy purse from either 
pocket and laid them upon the table. 

“Tam at liberty now, I suppose?” he said, ris- 
ing, vile his white tecth ground together in rage. 

us.” 

“ And I demand your name?” 

“Which you will obtain in due time, Guy Sum- 
mers. As for the present, maae good your escape; 
fly! To-morrow the news of your infamous crimes 
may he public. Once again, I say, yo!” 

With a great terror at his heart, Guy Summers 
turned from his strange compunion and fled. Ab! 
Guy, it was your guilty heart that made you trem- 
ble'and quake so then; your guilty, black traitor’s 
heart. Ieaven help you. 

Scarcely knowing whither he went, only feeling 
as if he bore about with him a Cain-like mark that 
would prove his ruin, he fled. The moon had 
come out in the heavens, and the quiet stars looked 
down upon him. Sometimes he fancied he felt the 


















cluteh of some hand upon his arm, and would 
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spring forward with a half-suppressed scream; at 
other times he would cringe into some dark alley, 
or behind some shadowy building, as he imagined 
he heard the quick trend of a policeman, or fancied 
be saw, in his own shadow, as reflected upon a 
wall as he passed some gas-light, his strange per- 
secutor. 

On he went, scarcely knowing whither, until he 
left the city far behind him, trembling at the 
sound of his own footsteps and the loud beating of 
his cowardly, guilty heart. Ah! Guy Summers, 
you are but beginning to experience the traits of 
evil doing—but begining to feel the weight of the 
eurse—it could not have been a blessing—that, 
long, long before, a dying woman called down up- 
on you:—“ As you nre dealing by me, so may the 
Lord do unto you likewise.” Ah, Elsic Brentford, 
could thy dim eyes have but seen into futurity; 
and yet, perhaps, it was better otherwise. 

Faint and weary Guy Summers found himself, 
the next morning, at a little inn on the turnpike. 
He sat down in the cool, pleasant, little parlor, 
and, until then, the full weight of his situation did 
not oppress him so forcibly. He was young in 
years, but how old in crimes! 

And yet, kind reader, Guy Summers was not, al 
heart, a bad man; he piticd the distressed, from 
the grey-haired but miserable millionaire down to 
the little bare-footed crossing-sweepor. Tis great 
besetting sins were a love of old, a lack of princi- 
ple, a dis tion to sacrifice duty for gain. He 
believed one way and practiced another. He loved 
Mildred with his whole heart, yet fear of his un- 
ele’s wrath caused him to cast her aside with the 
blight of dishonor attached to her name; tor the 
sake ef gain he put away from her the sacred tide 
of wife, and allowed another—oue of shame—to be 
cast upon her. 

And. yet, at that very hour, Mildred, miserable, 
forsaken as she was, was much more happy than 
her traitor husband. 

And Guy, as he sat, weary and miserable, in 
that little room, with the sunshine falling around 
him, and the laughter of merry children sounding 
in his ears, formed a resolution; it was a strange 
one, but there had been a fearful warfare in his 
heart, and for the time the good angel had triumph- 
ed. Le would be a belter man, Heaven helping 
































him, 

Ah! Guy Summers, if you had but kept that 
resolution—it' you had but allowed that good angel 
to dwell with you forever! 

He would be a better man! Yes, so he thought 
then. He was thinking of Mildred, his pure, 
wite, not the butterfly of fashion the night previous 
he had led to_the ultar, (and he pitied her truly in 
his heart.) There was a small circlet upon his 
little finger Mildred had given him; and when she 
placed it there it had been with « vow—how well 
he remembered it—that she would never cease to 
Tove him. But would she? 

He wondered if he should go back and tell her 
all, all, if she would forgive him for the sake of 
that vow? Could she? Would he dare to ask 
her? 

Bat there was a demon within him; it said,— 
“You have gone too far, Guy Summers, foo far ; 
you cannot retrace your steps now; go on in 
wickedness; you have drank deeply of the cup of 
iniquity, drain it to the dregs—to the very drigs.”” 
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Rosamond sat in her luxurious apartment, Mr, 
Hilton, her guar r her. On the table be- 
tween them lay a serap of paper. Ah! poor Ros- 
amond, it was your tears that blotted it out. This 
paper was the note she had received trom her 
recreunt husband; and thus it read: ; 

“ Rosamonp :—Feeling myself too base a wretch 
to sec you again, I send back to you that for which 
I wed you—your gold—aud beg that you will lose 
no more time than is necessary in dissolving: this 
unfortunate union; my desertion will secure you a 
divorce, for you will probably never see me again, 
Hoping you will forget me and be happy, Cam, 
the most unworthy of men, Guy SumMERS.” 


“ And so he is, my love.” 

“What, Mr. Hilton?” 

“The basest of men, dear child.” 

“ And yet you—” 

“JT know what you would say, my precious 
ward; forget it all!” said Mr. Hilton, with a be- 
nevolent smile; “‘ but you have not yet told me the 
name of your mysterious protector?” 

Mr. Hilton never did ascertain, but there was a 
little crumpled card laid sacredly away, on which, 
in pencil, were written the words: ‘ Margaret 
Summers, in disguise; your aunt by marriage.” 

Jn due time Kosumond Grey was set free from 
her marriage vows. Again she went out into the 
world, again she fancied she was happy; yet away 
down in her heart of hearts there was a deep, 
strong yearning for something true, real antd ear- 
nest—for the pure, disinterested love of a mother 
to watch over and counsel her. In her lonely 
hours this wish was strongest; would it ever be 
fultilled? 

Ah! long and weary were the years that passed 
ere mother and child were clasped in each other’s 
embrace. Old and grey-haired, with furrows up- 
on cheek and brow, was the one; in the meridian 
of life the other. It was a strange meeting—Joy- 
ous, and yet painful. Yet why anticipate? 

But in the heart of Rosamond there was another 
wish—one, in comparison with which all others 
sank into perfect insignificance; it was a desire 
for revenge. Itis true she bad never loved Guy 
Summers, yet he had sadly wounded her pride, 
and caused her many troubled thoughts. If she 
did not hate him when he first deserted her, con- 
stant thought upon the subject brought about that 
‘state of feeling full soon. . 

Revenge! Rosamond Grey, outwardly calm and 
serene, carried a tempest in her own bosom, a 
fierce, desolating tempest, that only increased with 
the lapse of time, She was not one who could 
easily forget or forgive. She used often to say 
she never forgot a kindness or forgave an injury; 
and I believe she expressed no more than the 











oo Rosamond Grey, beware! Let not tho de- 
mon, revenge, destroy thee! Remember Him who 
wore the crown of thorns, and yet cried in the 
hour of his greatest agony,— Father, forgive 
them!” 

Chapter XVI. 


ET us leave our eastern characters for a while, 
L and transport ourselves, (with au author’s and 





reader’s privilege,) to the wild, dark forest, where, 
expoxed to the sorest perils, although free from 
their Indian enemies, Castilla De Leon, Fay, Horace 
Brentford, and Job Rushton, the trapper, wan- 
dered in the storm and darkness. 

The storm was fearful; the clouds inky black, 
pouring down a perfect torrent of water, while the 
thunder roared and the lightning blazed terribly. 
Horace Brentford held Fay’s hand tightly in his 
own, lifting her over rubbish and fallen trees, and 
sometimes taking her in his arms and carrying 
her, as if she had been a little child. It was in 
vain the fair girl remonstrated, and told him she 
was quite able to help herself; the excitement that 
nerved Horace Brentford’s exhausted frame ren- 
dered Fay trembling and weuk, so that, without a 
helping hand, she would have staggered and fall- 
en to the ground. Le knew this, noble, gencrous 
Horace Breutford; and, despite her protestations, 
he continued to assist her all that was in his power. 
“Pil be etarnally confounded,” exclaimed Job 
Rushton, at length; “it’s my opinion, though, that 
aint of much ’count, I spose, that we might as well 
stay where we be; at present, as to be a rumaging 
through the woods at this rate, without a knowin 
where we’re going.” 

“The idea is a sensible one,” said Horace Brent- 
ford, pausing. “Strange it did not occur to me. 
I see nothing to gain by it, and we are wasting 
our strength to no purpose.” 

“dist my idee, exactly,” responded Job, placing 
both hands in his dripping hair, as he stood in an 
attitude of the deepest thought. “ Afy opinion, 
exactly; and I'll tell you one reason why we 
shouldw’t be a trapsing about like mad in the 
dark.” 

“And what is it?” 

“Tracks in the mud show all-fired plain, I spose 
you know; and the lesser of them we make, the 
lesser of them there will be for the varmints to 
track us by, in the mornin’.” 

“Then do you think we shall be pursued ?” ques- 
tioned Fay, tremblingly. 

“Tn course we shall be, Mi: Do you spose the 
bloou-thirsty niggers will gin us up this No 
use to palaverthe matter a bit; when the red dogs 
left us they intended to return for us soon enough, 
and when they find we've pulled up sticks aud left, 
they'll hunt us like a pointer does a deer,” 

Fay shrank close to Castillia, as if she would be 
satvr there. 

“ Don’t be discouraged, darling,” whispered the 
strong, brave girl, “ Weare safe for the time be- 
ing; that is, if’ the storm docs not prove our de- 
struction.” 

“Which it aint like to do, as we're nuther sugar 
nor salt,” broke in Job facetiously, 

“Have you any idea where we are?” asked 

iously; “I mean in regard to distance 
from the settlements, direction, etc.” 
“T have an idee, it aint of much ’count, though. 
e cast of the Missouri; and if we go 
west fir enough, we shall come to the river settle- 
ments west of the Mississippi; and if we go east 
far enough, we will come to the lake, or Superior 
settlements; if we go south, we shall strike some 
Sioux village, if a ty of their own imps dou’t 
strike us first; and, by going north, around 1 
Winnepeg, we shall fall in with the Ojibbeweys, 
ten chances to one.” st 

For a moment after the trapper concluded no 
one spoke; at length, however, Castilli i 

“T suppose we can go neither way, at pre: 4 
and perhaps this will be as good a tiine as any for 
us to take a little rest,” 

“ And refreshment?” questioned Job Rushton, 
half mockingly. 

The words were idly spoken; they added mate- 
rially to the depression that weighed down the 
spirits of the little party. 

Castillia drew Fay closer to her and whispered 
courag’ y, though her own heart misgave her, 

“ Keep up a good spirit; don’t despair yet.” 

“ But we shall sfarce, Caustic!” 

“Starve!” the word seut a thrill of horror to 
the hearts of cach one, “Starve!” what a slow, 
lingering, torturing death to die! 

“We have no fire-arms to kill game, to be sure, 
but there may be berries in the forest.” 

“ Green and poisonous, if there are any,” inter- 
rupted the trapper. 

“True; [had forgotten the season; yet I don’t 
think we shall starve!” said Horace Brenttord, 
hopefully. ‘‘ Let us look on the bright side, at 
any rate, while we can,” 

“ My sentiments, exactly, though not of much 
count,” added Job Rushton, seating himself upon 
a fallen pine, and looking up at the inky black 
sky ruefully. 

“What shall we do, Castic? Oh, it secins as if I 
could hear those horrid Indians every time the 
thunder ceases ; and [almost think [sce their ugly, 
painted faces when the lightning tlashes.” 

“Your imagination, Fay,” said Castilla, sooth- 
ingly. 

OX es, I suppose s0;” then wan and pitiful the 
white face looked, with the wet, tangled, golden 
hair clinging about it, as the lightning revealed it 
to the gaze of her companions in peril and suth 
ing; and Horace Brentford, with his stroug, brave 
heart—how gladly he would have endured these 
perils to have secured safety and case for the child- 
like little creature whom he thought he only pitied. 
He took her hand, kindly. 

“ Belicve me, lady,” he said, “there is not as 
much danger as you fear; the mysterious appear- 
ance that so opportunely frightencd our captors 
may, indeed, aud no doubt will, prevent their at- 
rempting our re-capture.” 

“You don’t know as much of the greasy var- 
mints as Ido; Miss De Leon knows that [ speak 
the truth, for she’s the darter of the oldest trapper 
of the nor’ west, who sold his life as dearly as [ 
wouldn’t mind selling mine; ske knows; it aint 
the nater of the red niggers; they’re for all the 
world like a sueakin’ cowardly dog. Skeer them 
off, and they’ run like mad, and then back they’IL 
come the biessed next minute. Them’s my seuti- 
ments, us poor Dick Maze used to say, though 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” 

“Then you think their fright was but moment- 
ary?” questioned Morace, uneasily. 

“My sentiments, exactly, though they aint of 
much count, 10 way.” 

“And you think they will be after us in the 
morning?” 

“Ten chances to one.” 
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Horace Brentford paused a moment, as if he 
feared, or disliked to breach the subject. 

“ And what do you think of our mysterious de- 
liverer ?” 

“Hal what do I think of it?” 

“Yog.” 

“Don’t speak of it—don’t!” exclaimed the trap- 
per, shudderingly. “You know, as well as I do, 
it was as much of a merikul, those hickery withes 
falling off of our hands, as where you read of Paul 
and Bozaris, wasn’t it? L aint very good at ’mem- 
heriw Scriptur names—but where their chains 
fell off, and the prison doors flew wide open. 
think it’s somewhere in Gencrations it tells about 
it. [ve hearn my old nother, that’s dead and 
yone long ago, read it to me;” and the trapper 
drew his coarse sleeve across his eyes ina very 
suspicious manner, for the dare-devil fellow he 
was known to be in the back-woods. 

Horace Brentford smiled; there was something 
amusing in the man’s manner, for all his words, 
and the situation they were all in. 

“So you think that strange being of the other 
world ?”” he questioned. 

“Them’s my sentiments, exactly; though they 
ain’t of much ’connt, here nor there, [ spose,” re- 
turned Job Rushton, slowly, and in a low, guarded 
tone. 

“ And what do you think, Miss De Leon?” asked 
Horace, turning to Castillia, who sat near by, with 
Fay’s head upon her bosom, for the poor child, 
perfectly overcome with fatigue, faintness and ter- 
ror, slept. 

Csatillia shook her head. 

“ You then think this strange being a superna- 
eral one?” questioned the young man, half curi- 
ously. 

“T do not think at all conccruing it, sir,” re- 
sponded the girl, decidedly. 

“ Ah, excuse me for that question, Miss De Leon; 
excuse me for imagining you a believer in super- 
tion, 























witches and hob-goblins in general, the Great Spirit 
of the War-path is an exception. Ido believe in 
it. 


Horace Brentford’s lip curled a little sarcastical- 
ly, but he only said— 
“ And why, pray?” 
“Tr is a tradition; I cannot tell it to you now, 
for [ have not the disposition, if I had the time.” 

“ An Indian tradition ?” 

“Yes? 

“ And the whites believe it?” 

“Very many of them.” 

“Then may [ inquire what you think of our 
strange deliverance?” questioned the young nual, 
half curiously, half car ly 

“CG 











certainly. I think, with Job Rushton, it was 
very like a miracle; but L have more faith than he 
has, that it was a sign for good.” 
“You think, then, that our escape is possible, 
nay, probable, Miss De Leon?” asked Horace 
Brentford. 
“To the first part of your question, yes.” 
Silence followed. The storm had spent its fury, 
and the flashes of lightning became less vivid, and 
the thunder grew more distant, or was heard at 
longer intervals. The great leaden clouds cleared 
y from the zenith, and lay piled in heavy 
against the eastern sky, while throu: 
them the first gray tints of dawn came struggling. 
Perhaps half an bour passed, when the trapper 
arouscd himself from the dreamy stupor into 
which he had fallen, and touched lillian lightly 
onthe shoulder. She raised her brave, resolute 




































Da. 
Miss De Leon!” 
“Tam listening, Job.” 
“YT know you are; you are a jewel of'a woman, 
Miss De Leon; them’s my sentiments 5 but this is 







no time to tell 
“You are y 





»” replied. tillia, in a low, 





¢ ; Twas going to say, wouldn’t 
it be prudent for us to be on our way? Ia my 
*pinion, though that aint of much ’count, I spose; 
but, such as it is, i?s this—that the pesky v 
inints’i be down on us pell-mell in less’n an hour, 
unless we are movin’.”” 

« And which way shall it be, Job?” 

The trapper shrugged his shoulders, 

“ What do you think, Miss De Leon?” 

The girl did not reply, at first, then she said, 
thoughtfully— 

“Do you hear nothing?” 

The pper listened, 

“ Only the rearing of the stream yonder.” 

“Exactly; and that streunm— where do you 
think it empties?” 

“Should judge, by its direction, it empties into 
the Chatague.” 

And the Chataque?” 

“Tye trapped on that are stream many a time; 
why, that empties into the De Corbean.’£ 

ae tly—and there is a settlement upon the 
De Carbeau at the mouth of the Chataque, if you 
will recollect?” 
“T believe there is.” 





















tillia, earnestly. 
it’s my sentiments, exactly.” 


route; and our nearest, and perhaps, our quick- 
est.” 

“T can’t look through your specticles,” said Job, 
moudily; “to me it looks kind 0’ pizen business, 
following a crooked stream; them’s my sentiments | t 
exactly—not much count, though, I spose.” 





across the fo 


“T exense you for believing the truth, Mr. Brent- | bye delirium, with all its terrors, came on, and the 
ford; how much soever [ may laugh at the idea of | burning sun scemed intolerable. 


“Te we could reach that settlement,” said Cas-| will we do for a hovk? puzzled I was all the ut 
noon, then I saw a pin in the color of my jacket; a 
“Yea, if we could, Miss De Leon; if we could; | great strong pin it was, and eve icis, Miss;” and 
the trapper produced the identical piv w 
“At any rate, I fancy that will be our surest | bent imo the shape of a hook, and proce 





twisted yarn. 


u spose,” said the trapper, 

“Then, what would you propuse ?” lit 

The trapper shrugged his shoulders and pointed | will do, L spose. Just the Kind, Mis 
Ct. a 


* And lose ourselves, and starve,” replied Cas- | his pocke 




































































pathetically, “I could bear all this myself gladly, 
if you was only safe and happy, Fay; but you 
mua bea woman, now; if you love me, do not 
espair. 
an so cold, and my limbs ache so.sadly, Cas- 
tie 
“ Exercise will be good for you; now, in the 
first place, we must niake a false trail; do you un- 
derstand? We must put tho red imps at fault, and 
to do this let us carefully walk backwards to the 
stream, so that our tracks may deceive them.” 
“My sentiments, exactly; and dhen, Miss De 
Leon?” 
“We must take up our line of march in the 
stream, so as to leave no tracks.” 
Fay shuddered—“It will be so cold, Castie.”” 
“To be sure; but then it is death if we stay 
where we are, Fay.” ¢ 
The child seemed to comprehend the alternative, 
for she said no more. When they reached the lit. 
tle stream they found it was quite shallow, al- 
though broad, owing to the night’s rain, Castitlia 
took Fay in her arms, despite the fair girl’s pro- 
testations to the contrary. 
“You are ill, pet,” she said; “ your checks are 
feverish, and your pulse is too quick and wirey; 
you are light and [ am strong; be quiet.” y 
With care, lest the plashing of water should be- 
tray them to their cnemices, the little party pro- 
eceded slowly, Time passed. The sun came ont 
brightly, and the birds begun their gay songs. Still 
ho signs of pursuit were xppurent to the refugees, 
as they continued their way, sometimes backwards 
by the side of the stream; at other times in the 
shallow water. It was a tedious way, a wearisome 
one; but then life and liberty were at stake, 
But soon another source tor anxiety appeared. 
‘The exposure, excitement, and fatigue hud been 
too much for Fay, and she was really very ili, and 
rapidly prowl worse. Her cheeks were burning 
with fever, and she was so weak and dizzy she 
found it impossible to even stand alone; by and 











Cistillia, Horace Brentford, and the ronet 
kind-hearted trapper, took turns in carrying Dut 
poor child; they broke off some leaves and twi, 
from the trees aud shrubs, as they passed along, 
to shelter her unprotected head trom the sun, d 
all ie while she would marmur— 7 

“Oh, Cuss, don’t gu; don’t go, Cass, ” 
Oh, if Castle DeLeon had ‘bee Engen ne nic 
lips were breathing his name thus and then! [f 
he had but known! It was in vain Custillia tried 
to quict her; the poor child’s mind was evideutly 
dwelling upon fer sad parting with Castule De 
Leon, and the terrible scenes that followed. 

“No, no, Castie,” she would say; “hide in 
the closet yoursclt, deur Castie; nO, no; the 
must not murder us! uo, no! ah, Cags, ‘dou’t gor 
Hunger and weuriuess oppressed the little bund 
of refugees. 
“We must find something to eat, Miss De Leon; 
it is more than twenty-four hours since we tasted 
food,” said Morace Brenttord, ut length, Jong afer 
the sun had passed its meridian. 

“Te will not do to stop vow; wait until night,” 
replicd Custillia; “ by that time the ground will be 
dry, sy we w ill not betray ourselves by our foot- 
steps. 

The young man said no more; the trapper was 
evidently of the same opinion, for he mauered— 
“Them’s my sentiments exactly, as poor Dick 
Maze used to say.” ‘ . 
Aight came at length, moonlight, starry night, 
but its cool shades brought no abatement to ihe 
burning fever that coursed so madly through Fay’s 
youthful veil They made a bed of twigs und 
Jeaves and laid her tenderly upon it, while Castil- 
lia brought water from tbe stream in her hands 
and bathed the crimson forehead aud parched lips, 
forgetful of her own hunger and weariness. 

As for Job, while Castiilin was thus engaged he 
sat upon the bank of the litue stream, und whea 
the latter odserved him, he was busily engaged in 
aveling a coarse Woolen sock he had taken from 
his foo. 

“What are you doing, Job?” asked the girl, 
surprised. 

The man looked up with a cunning smile upon 
his sun-burned features; then there was 2 look 
very like tears that swept over his countenance, as 
he said, 

“Undoing my old mother’s work, Miss. She 
spun this yarn, colored it, and knit it with her own 
fingers; but she’s dead and gone to glory now, 
and these old socks are all [ have left of her work.” 
“ And why are you undying her work, Job?” 
Again the old Kindling smile came back to the 
rouzh face as be proceeded with his work, wud be 
said, slowly, 

“ Yor a fish-line, Miss.” 

“T seo you are a genius, Job,” she said, pleas- 
antly; “who but you would ever have thought of 
that; but where is oar companion in wouble.” 

“ Looking fur worms for bait.” 

And what will you do for that most impor 
tant of all articles,a heok?? asked Castiltia, 
curiously. 
“Thein’s my sentiments, Miss Leon, exactly; 
thinks L to myselt’, Job, my son, what in creation 
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fusten it to the cord, formed of thy double aud 








“ An idea, tral: 
“Thank ye, 
though they ain’t no a 


ly,” smiled Castillia. 
thei’s my sentiments exactly) 
‘ount, here vor tere, 

ing the strength of the 
ven stick of any Kin 
. ‘Phauk ye. 
Wong more item,” he continued, feeling i 
t; “here’s my tinder box and flint; the 












“now for a pole, a ¢ 

















“Tt does not require a tomahawk or rifle to catch | M 


streams; but let us be going. I will take the re- 
sponsibility of this course upon myself, for Dam | w 
sure it is the bh 








Castillia aroused Fay, who was still slumbering | ¢h 





tillia. pesky varmints forgot to see my pockets, and an 
“Why starve one route more than another?” | old barlow knife imo the bargain; kecp up gO 
questioned Job, half triumphantly. heart, Miss; them’s my sentiments, as poor Dick 


fish, aud there are plenty of them in these small} his top knot up to his bloody belt.” 


b t; and u will follow my di- | the fire, while Castillia returned to the side of Fay, 
rections implicitly [think all will be well.” and Job Rushton proceeded a little farther down 


soundly; ler first words were for food, ter. 








Maze used to say ‘fore’ that greasy varmint huag 


Ilorace Brentford soon made his appearance 
ith the bait, and undertook the task of kindling 


he stream and threw his bated hvok into the wa- 








“ Poor child! ‘tis too bad,” said Custillia, sym- 





By the time the fire was blazing cheorily the 

































SERENE RA TE erp PEPE 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. > Or 








“The lioness of her tribe is cunning, but the | across the valley to tho stream before mentioned. | savage, mockingly, as he turned away, “ She will 


proceeded, with practical skill, to scale and dreas; | chief of the Lecapooes is not a squaw; she shall By the arrangement a fine urea was formed, which | weep when the rortare comes, 
and then sharpening a stick, and spitting them up- | die at the torture, and the flower of the pale f was common property, and upon which all the} Castillin did not reply. Her brave heart sick- 
on it, he held them over the bright blaze until they | shall be Norwah's squaw, to pack his venison | huts fronted. A ened. She had hoped for a longer probation; but 
were done—if not after the moxt approved French | when he comes back from the hunt, and dry the | | Near the centre of this aren was the lodge of the | now she felt in hor soul that there was no hope. 
style, yet in a manner that was entirely acceptable | scalps. of her white brothers. — Norwah’ has | chief, built like the others, only larger in size, and} And thus it was she was bound and guarded; 
to the sharpened appetites of the hungry refugees. | spoken?” hung with choicer skins. In the rear of this wax | dark despair settled like a death-like pall over the 
After this strange, and yet, under the cirerm- ae acirculay building, with a strait pole ruming up { aoble soul of Custillin De Leon. No hope! no es- 
stances, welcome meal was. finished, Castillia pro- Chapter XVIt.—Castillia’s Doom. through the centre; this war the conncil-house, | cape! torture! lingering torture, and a miserable, 
the chief and) warriors were wont to me a horrid death! 





trapper returned with a couple of fish, which he 
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posed that several fish should be caught and TIEN Norwah discovered that Fay was really | whe! 
broiled for the next day’s provision, as they might ill he unbound her wrists and allowed her to | t0 discuss and decide any matter of particular im-{ After giving directions to the old_squaw, Dun- 
portance and interes! dee, for the careful nursiug of Puy, Norwah par- 











have no opportunity of uring anything better | be placed npon 


hae fe i . parle litter formed of the branches of it 1 S p 
for food. ‘To this suggestion her comp:nions both sand car were no chinmeys in the huts; the fires | took of his evening: meal of venison and boiled 


‘ do by a couple of young braves, {| The 
agreed, and it was finally conchided that, while | while Castillta was led, or rather dragged, through | for cooking were built in the open air, in the area | wild rice, and then, with several others of his 
Horace slept, Job should watch and fish, and then | jhe forest by her savage captors. before noticed, Around these fires, as the party | tribe, entered the Council House to mature the 
the latter should rest and the former watch. As} Thatno danger threatened the Tife of Tay at the | approached the villaze, were grouped mostly wo- | plans for the events of the coming day. 
for Castillia, she could not be induced to resin her | hands of the Indians there was no question, but the | men and children of both sexes, the former en-{ Securely bound, at a late hour, Castillie De Leon 
post as watcher by the side of poor unconscious | last words of Norwah left no room for donbt in the | gaged with preparations for the rough evenine | sat upon the ground in the Couucil Houss, long 
Fay; sometimes, fo be sure, she would doze for a | mind of Castillia 7 served, | eal, the latter sporting almost to their heart’s | after the Indian village was wrapped in slumber. 
few moments, but the least groan or word from | Yer Castillia De Leon was not a girl to give upto/’entent. As the party approached, however, the | She sat alone, for her guard had stationed himself 
the sick girl would immediately arouse her, and ne had a strong, brave he: women left their cooking and the children their | at the door, and 2 fall of elk skin concealed him 
she would bring water to bathe the buruing face was accustomed to peril and danger all her lite. | Play, and rushed forth with one accord, with hid- | from her view. 
and parched lips of the sufferer, forgetful of her | she did not care to give way to uscless entreaties | COUS wailings as they noted the many In through the open spaces between the logs of 
own weariness. a e or hopeless despondency now. turned not. Mothers mourned sons, wive: the hut the pale moonbenins streamed, lighting up 
The night woreawiy. Fay’ 's fever had partially | «The white men are dogs, and their squaws are | husbands, children their fathers. Mouruful. dis-| the captive’s brave, resolute face with its calm, 
subdued, and she slept, wearily and uneasily to be | their masters,” said the chief of the Lecapoocs, | Mal, sout-sickening was the wail that went up as | fearless gray cycs, its shadowing masses of tan- 
sure, yet slept. Job Rushton had resigned his | tauntingly. “The squiws should have been the | one united voice, gled raven hair, and its true, dauntless expression. 
place us look out, and lay calmly and soundly warriors—the white men are cowards, they fly,] The women of the Lecapooes were dark, short] And yet there Wasa look of agony about the 
the arms of King Morpheus; while Castillia had they leave their women for the tomahawk.” “~fand il-favored, with long, coarse, black hair, and | lips, a quivering of the haughty chin, a something 


fallen into a light slumber, and Horace Brentford savage chief glanced wildly upon Castillie | With various kinds of ornaments upon their neck { in the resolute eyes that bespoke a tortured heart— 
= and arms; and some wore large brass rings in | tortured not for herself then, for she had consigned 











































































































































sat near them bowing contemplatively upon the | as he spoke. 
fishing rod, and watching and listening for any-|« And what will Norwah do about it?” asked { (heir cars, and on their fingers. Their dress was | herself to her fate; but whci®she thought of Fay, 
, of tanned deer skin reaching a little below the | whose fate, if she lived, would be a life-long tor- 









thing unusual that might transpire, the maiden, returning the sayage’s gaze mnflinch- 
Suddenly a slight nvise startled him. Te lis-/ingly. “Will he take the rifles from the white | Knees, and they wore a kind of mocasins made of | ture—one increasing pain. 

tened. Then the dull “ too hoo” of an owl sound-| warriors and give them to the pale faced squaws ?” | antamied wolf-skin, laced up with leather thongs. “Not for myself, Oh thou Allwise, do I pray; 

ed away across the ravine, Aguin he heard a} “Let the lioness of her tribe beware!” hissed | To be sure there were some among them that | not that thou would’st take from my lips the bitter 

3 it was very like the crackling of a savages; “the tomahawk of the Lecapooes are | Were not ill-favored, some young, and, despite their | cap, but for her whom I have given ull a sister’s 

as if pressed beneath the feet of either a wild ty for blood, and the scalping knife has been | Complexi $ and a mother’s Jove; the frail littke lamb [had 

hoped ever to have sheltered in my own bosom, re- 


animul or a human being. whetted for the war-path; let the dark maiden of | #1 particular : , 
more than cighteen years, dressed with more be- | move her in thy mercy from the fate laid out for 




































































Again the dull “too, hoo! too hoo!” was heard | che pule faces tie her tongue, or she may never sce ¢ 
across the stream, and an answer; it could not | another sun.” coming taste and modesty than the rest, and with | her.” 
have been an echo resounded from an opposite di-} The brave girl fixed her eyes sternly upon the | 2 face far from uninteresting. This was Ovcola, Castillia paused in her prayer, for she heard a 
t raze. the daughter of an aged warrior, who was the first {stealthy step near her. She turned, and in the 









to erect Norwah at the door of the Council Hons dim moonlight beheld the figure of a woman ad- 
This maiden was rather above the medinm | vancing towards her; a woman in the strange, 

height, with marked but regular features, and long, | Coarse can of the Lecapooes, but whose face could 

exulting- | slossy black hair that fell in rich masses over her | be but dimly discerned ; 

rrior of | plump, symmetrical shoulders and beautiful bust. | Castillia would have spoken, but the squaw 

‘y out | Her face, instead of being flat, broad and round, | 8book her head and placed her finger upon her 


p- | like thoxe of the other females, was rather oval, lips. TO BE CONTINUED. 
with a nose inclining to the Roman cast, and with 
brow broad, full and high; yet her counte! 


rection. 3 savage, who shrank beneath the stead: 
The moon wasnear the western horizon, andthe | «Strike if you will,” she said, difiantly. |“ C 
ue leaves fell aslantupon the limpid waters of the | iia De Leon docs not fear the tomahawk; it is 

ittle stream, like a thousand golden arrows, and | hetter than the torture!” 

reflected the starry heayens above; yet it was not} “Torture! torture!” hissed Norwah 

the mounbeams of the reflected glory of the stars { {y; “yes, we will see how the woman-w 

that caused Horace Brentford that long, breathless | the pale 8 can suffer! Il she not 1 

prolonged look of terror and astonishment. for mercy then? Will she not weep like a p 
Could it be? or was it his imagination? Tt was | poose then?” 


fearful, the thought, yet it might be true, Still he |" «The Leeapooes are cowards! None but cowards | 2 
, | lacked those softening traits so much admire 







































































Original. 
THE MAIDEN’'S DREAM. 







































Jooked, but a tew yards above where the stream} put women to death and torture,” said the gi 
took an abrupt turn, Horace Brentford saw, or | sternly; “the chief of the Lecapooes is a traitor | women; and, while it was undoubtedly beautiful, OFTLY, gently fell the shado’ 
thought he saw, the how of'a bark canoe with the | and a‘dog! He smoked the pipe of peace and cat | displayed too much fire, haughtiness and uncon. Ouriheinudeertiecar 
horridly painted face of an Indian looking over the | sait with the pale faces, and called them brothers | trollable passion to impress one with an idea of From the west the sunset crimson 
side. s and friends, while there was fire in his heart and | her loveliness of spirit. Faded slow and lingeriugly. 
he young man now started as if he had awak- | jylood on his hands!” The dress of the warrior’s daughter was not very *Twus nn eve of peerless beauty, 
. Earth, arrayed iu summer bloom, 







1 h reely at the resolute girl, | unlike that of the other females, though evidently 

looked again; the canoe seemed still there, bur! and laid his hand significantly upon his toma-| of finer skin, and rendered more showy in appear Bectie(| a. paradisal garden 
the face was pone. | Perhaps he was deceived; had | hawk, But Castillia continued, ance by being covered with divers colored heads, eet for faries’ bappy home. 
henor been halfasleep and dreamed? It was pos- | «The chief of the Lecupooes came to the Fort | worked in crude imitation of birds and flowers? 





ened from the nightmare, rubbed his cyes and| The savage glared fier 
























By her window sat a maiden, 
juzing out upon a scene; 






























sible; no doubt what scemed to be a canoe wax | De Leon; there wax blood on_his face, and his |she wore, also, leggings of scarlet, and prettily Gu: 

the end of some fallen tree, and the face he | htmker was stiff with gore. Norwal said to the | beaded moccasins adorned her feet. Sho. stood But she figeded not the splendor 

thought he saw was but the vision of an excited | white warriors—t those of my own nation have | near the door of the Council House as the Go Lir Nature's tol of eee 
in. o c—they have we e ° advances ith folded arms, 0 row 4 eu not th cep eri 

brai turned t me—they have wounded me and | advanced, with folded arms, and head thrown back Or the twilight’s flush of gold, 











. of the Leeapooes will re- | haughtily, while her black eyes watched Norwah Though for all of Nature's beauty 
y the white man took him by the hand | closely as at the head of his warriors he rode into Deep aftvetion filled her soul. 





Aguin the dull “too hoo” sounded far away | seek my lif 




























across the stream, but the answer seemed nearer | member ho’ 
—indeed close at hand, and very nearly in the di- | and called him brother; and how these own hands | the area, smiting upon his breast, and joining in i 
th-wail that went ap as one voice Why the sadness of the maiden? 












wounds, and | the mournful di 
nik?” to the evening skic ey: iat muy mur? why that 
“The werent chief of ister 10 those heurt-expreesions 
The great chief of the Lecapooes returns to the That she utters audibly 


rection he funcied be saw the bow of the Indian | of Castillia De Leon bound up h 
not. * {gave him foo as if he had been a litte 
He looked around and was startled to see Job}? phere was no reply, and the girl continued 









































Rushton close to his side. He would haye spoken, | «The ehiet of the Leeapooes smoked the pipe of | wigwams uf his people, but where are the warriors 4 Of Lin weary. weary, Weary 
faces while there was poison in ]and the braves who went forth to the war-path Of this wild pursuit of fume; 













but the trapper placed his finger upon his lips and | peace with the pal 
shook his head. | After listening a moment, with | his heart. Castillia De Leon gave tod and drink | with him?” questioned the aged warrior. “The Thave sought, with mad ambition, 


his car le to the ground, the latter suid, in a ig Aim, and he leads her to the torture!” ; birds of the forest feed upon them, the fish of the That delusive thing—a uame. 
thick whisper, “ Norwah will be just to the white squaw,” said | river devour them, the white men grind their bones ‘ee a , ‘ 

ky varmints are upon us.” the red man, at length? “the old warriors of the | beneath their heel. The chief of the Lecapooes Fe rule nec ae ee pinlon, 
we do? council shall decide her fate. But she kindled the | went forth with many warriors, they were as the Theuce huve my untumed aspiring 
Norwah’s heart when she closed the door | leaves of the forest, but now where are they ?” Urged me on‘to bolder flight. 




























































The trapper shrugged his shoulders and shook | ye in 
his head. . 4. | teainst his warriors, and hid the ‘Biue eye’ from | A mournfal and hideous wail went up from the Thousands laud ine, and they call me 
“Ttit wasn’t for the women, especially the sick | him. She kindled the tire in his heart, and it may | enraged savages smarting beneath their aflliction. nf pi You «the ehild of song * 
one, We might hope to escape; but as it is, as we | consume her.” “But the chief of the Lecapooes will have re- But {ull well the worth I've meusured, 
t for Mood? Listen! The Of the plaudits of the throng. 






hurriedly and vehemently, altthongh | venge! Do ye thi 
¢ less vindictive; the tone and man-| pride of the pale faces is within your power! are “Paw! ‘tis but a cheat, a bubble, 
Broken by the breath of child. 


vt a tomahawk or rifle, our chance looks | Ye spok 









have ny 
slim enough. his words 









































































Horace Brentford did not reply; ho was listen- | yer gave evidence to no softening of the savage’s | the Lecapooes of the great Chippewa native dogs 

ing; he heard, or fancied he heard, adull splash in | traitor heart. Are their warriors women? — Will they weep for Satisfy? it Will uot, cannot 

the water not fir away. . tillia saw in that direction there w: their dead like papooses? Where is the stake? Hush these xpirit-longings wild, 
* What had we best do?” he then questioned. | nope, there was no generosity in. the savage’s | Where is the torture? Shall not blood auswer tor 0} for joy that will not perish, 
The answer, whatever it might have been, was | jreast; and, intervening between her and a horri-! blood? Look! hchold, warriors of the Leeapooes, Give T all'dhis empty Ronan a! 

at that moment cut short by the triumphant yell hie de Aw, in imagination, but a few brief }a victim!” and Norwah’s hand poiuted to Castil- ‘Ona suck hour cicblisete gain. 


lia’s tall form. 


tal 
A hideous yell from warriors, braves, women 








a yellso loud and f 
Thus the maiden sadly murmured, 





ore of savags 





ofa 























and long it seemed to proceed from the throats of 
a hundred, and yet so conmected and clear and dis- | reach the settlements an attempt might be mate | and children welcomed this vehement speech; Cas= Then she bowed her fuce and wept— 
tinct i¢ seemed but one terrible mighty yell. to reseue them; but how improbable was it that | tillia heard it all, and her heart misgave her.” She Weptetill oer:ber weary spirit 
“Heaven help us now!” burst from Horace any such attempt would be successfull for, full | almost expected to be torn limb from limb upon Dacined she ttiatat eugel bees 
From the far-oif shiniug apherca, 











well she knew, only by startagem could it be ac- | the spot; but again Norwah spoke, and again there 


of an open attack from | was silence 
the lives of |“ The children of the Lecapooes are not do; 


tillia stood 
vlute, She | complished; tor, ine 





Stood before her, aud with pity 
Asked the reason of her teas. 












Brentford’s white lips. He turned ; 
him, her face calm, firm and re: 









































aid oue hand upon his arm, the other upon the | the whites, the Indian will sacritic 
trapper’s. oners rather than allow them to be taken, The war of the Lecapoves are not squaws. Won by soothing amile, she told hi 
Gol ar . courlives!” 8 id. i cont ati stoward |The chief of the Lec: os will ne esti ; g amile, im 
Go! yo! fly for your lives!” she said, in a hur full well, that it w s toward The chief of the Lecapooes will ask a question of ‘AM the sadness of her soul, 


were tending, The his braves and his warriors. Shall the pride of All her bitter disappointment 























ried, low, but distinct tone, a Lee 
“We will fly or perish together,” replied Hor- | con: wo young braves and a score or | the pale faces live or die?” When her heartimad reaehed the goal 
girl, our mauhood has | more armed and horribly painted warriors, and | Every warrior’s hand grasped his tomahawk or Of her youthful hopes and dreaminge— 

‘All her want of happiness— 


ping knife; every voice arose in a loud. fierce 
hout for revenge ! 
“ And what will be done with the sick squaw 





ace; do not think, bray i 
she learned, in a cony tion she heard between | x 


all deserted us.” . \ 
But she did not seem to hear his words. the chief aud another Indian, that they were just 









Ail her longings—quenchless longings 
For a pure, enduring blice, 




























“Are you mad? Will you throw your lives |returning from an attack upon the whites, in 
away fornothing? Ishall stay with Fay; you can | which they had lost many of their former number, | who lies in the wizwam of Dundee?” questioned Yours ix the mistake of millions,” 
ble good; but, should you live to | and were thirsting for revenge. the aged warrior, pointing to the rude hut where, Said the angel in rept; rs 
jent curth-born pleasure, 













is, and attended by an old “ Wealth, Fame—tran 
ious” of the ‘These cau never satis! 
I she die?” There's asweet refreshing fountain 


do us 110 poss E sti " 
reach the setilement —” When Castillia heard this 


Another and another hideous yell resonunded | the hopelessness of her situation, 
through the fore fate which would no doubt be her 
“Gol go! fly for your lives!” cried the strong ! she was delirious mos’ 
,almost wildly. T bid—f command you to go!) unconscious of her 


he knew more fully | upon a pile of deer-sk 
nd the fearful }erone, Fay lay mercifully uncot 
As for Fay, ing around her,“ Wi OL aliviae auclianeietoe 
i ‘and mercifully U upon the brow of Oceola as Drink! why thitet tor pure enjoyment? 
ion and of pain, tened to the reply. Sacred stienm! it flows above 
reat Spirit of the Lecapooes shall judge.” . Ss 






































































i 
Fou mnay reuch the settlements; © The white flower will live,” said Norw: «| The irit o 0008 
tele! That is the only way you ing exultingly into the poor wan face.“ She will | “The Gveat Spirit is angr The Great Spirit is “ Angel hearts are ever happy, 
y irsty and calls for blood,” answered the old war- ‘Angel licarts are ever pure: 
With the sinless soul is teas en— 























































“Thad we we 
brave girl,” cried the young man; “as itis,and, Bat Castillia whispered bitterly to herself, ering brow. it ¢ 2 
we escape, we will rest neither day nor night until |“ Better death for thee, sweet Fay! 1 “Yet the flower of the pale faces shall live; let Tae See ate: 
yon are free in thy maiden purity and unconsciousness than | the blood of the proud woman-warrior of the white Mi fuunanacleteiderlove: | mip, 
“T know you are earnest in what you say; go, !such a life as is laid out for thee in the future,” jnation appease the wrath of Wondewah.”” Find the same elysian pleasuy oe 
! ’s travel brought the party in sight of the | The eyes of Oceola flashed tire, and she drew her Happy angels know above!” 









you! Heaven speed you!” Adi t 








and God bless re 4 
orm up to its fullest height as she stepped Slunber’s soothing spell was broken, 





ty In- , proud 

































moment another series of yells, louder, | Lecapooe villas A collection of some 
more fearful than before, resounded dian huts, situated in a stoping valley upon the . aside for the chief to pass. He was followed into ‘And the muiden ceased to dveam. 
through the forest. bank of a small stream, The moment the (Indians the Council House by a number of the eldest war- Gazed she on the azure heavens 
woof their village they uttere riors, and Castillia was led by her guard. Lit with many o starry beam. 





ili rgained a full v 
nnerand words rather than - series of yells, expressive of their delight 


ervation caused the two men to {turn to their homes after so prolonged an absence; 
Land horrid howls of 














cut, and then Nor- While a thousand whispering epirits 
eemed from out the blue to vay, 

“ Sister epirit, be like angel! 

Come from vanity away.” 


“Gol? demanded Ca 
The authoritati 

a sense of self) 

obey her; and the next moment they disappeared ¢ then followed the most disima 


The wes conferred a mom 
wah, turning to where his prisoner stood, said, de- 
rl cidedly and sternly, 

“The children of the Lecapoocs mourn their 






















































in the for shadows; the next, and a score of) rage and disappointment, wailings for the dead— } . 
dusky forms, horrible in their war paint, crowded for those who had fallen and never would return, ‘loss; they thirst for blood. The lioness of her On her knees the tearful maiden 
» of the Lec x not unlike any , tribe must die—and—at the torture! To-morrow, Bowed in humble, h ‘ rt-lelt prayer, 
. eat she Niger 













word could bet The vill: 
they were both ! other (Indian village. 
upon the the ba 






around the maidens; and, cre 
spoken, and despite F il 
securely bound. 


ses, the fire and the stake will be 









suid, it wa 
tream, the huts be- 
earth and skins, 





inured "when the sun a 0 “ 
ready,” coping, struggling, plending theres 
t row?” ‘Till a radiance from Heaven, 

morn: Like the sunshine filled her soul, 











































Te was the fierce, exultant face of Norwah, the ling constructed of st 
chief of the Lecapooes, that smiled grimly as the Jand = w ina rewar form, the |“ Norwah has spoken.” And her lips could say, than honor 
withes were bound tightly about the tender wrists, | central ark touching the base of the opposite hill; “So soon?” Lhave found a higher goal. 
and his coarse brutal voice that suid, the two arms (if so we may term them) stretching |“ Does the dark-cyed squaw fear?” laughed the Epwanp E. Rogens, 



































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 


Produce the groan of agony produces also the| you mourn? If you are benevolent, yet poor, and | goes no further — he docs not say he was made 
BIRD-TALK. augh of joy. Man is the sensitive instrument, |if you should sec a child kicked for asking alms, | solely for the purpose of mourning, but in the sim- 
WAS sitting in the woodland, and only depends upon the appearances of external | will not your organ of benevolence lead you to plest assertion he is right, with other considerations 
Underneath the forest trees— circumstances to produce them both. His nervous | mourn, though you cannot administer relief? Yet, | not expressed but understood, and here explained. 
‘Neath the glorious waving maples, system is therefore not only applicable to the oue, | if one organ xcts, it will be assisted by the rest;| Every day and every hour 
AVaving in the mountain breeze. n 


ye our “ man makes his fel- 
f ‘ but to the other, also; and the larynx of the wind- | these organs, with others, although they give us our | low mourn.’ Man exercises tyrann: 
I was sitting there and dreaming, 














& and oppres- 
Sora en 2 ipe and the concavity of the roof of the mouth | ideas of heaven, and angels, and happiness, yet| sion over his fellow man, and now tet ‘us look at 
ene Ay ate tice ate i a not set apart for the laugh alone, but also for | their very existence is a proof of mortality, and a| some of the philosophy of. merriment and laugh- 

Who lind gat there once with me. the sigh; the lungs may expand with laughter in | proof that man was made for mourning or rejoic-| ing. Is not all my friend’s Pleasure brought out 

obedience to the nerves, and the nerves be titled | ing, but particularly the former, for this is not our | by contrast and association? By our knowledge 

Two young striplings of the forest external circumstances; but they must also pro-|resting-place; if we were made to be thoroughly | of moral pain we understand the influence and ex- 

t .Spreud their branches o’er the place; duce both agony and distress, as well as merri-} happy here we would be too content with the| istence of pleasure; by that knowledge we feel it, 
il be | aheylind re nae first, together, meut and joy. The cye may twinkle with the | pleasures of the world to think about another; and | and without the one we should not experience that 
| itd ’ But. ea they were stretohing a aecd: brightness of” the pleasure from within as it com-| pain and sorrow and anxiety were given us to influence or that sensation which is yielded to us 
Fes ABif turned away by Fate P * municates, through the agency of the optic nerve, | make us hope for that unalloyed happiness which | by the other; it springs from contrast and associ- 
One was parted from the other, the picture from without; but, although the bright: | belongs to a higher and a holier sphere; they have ation —such contrasts and associattons being but 

Beuding from its early mate. 


est may attract und “ dazzle where it dwells,” yet | a sanctifying influence, and have been given for the effect of judgment, of intellectuality, and those 
Thus, thought I, our lives are twini is it not drowned in tears? 7 i our good. Should aman allow his propensities to who havo jnost  Dichsure in their langh are those 
‘Hes has early stood by ae I must confess I don’t understand your philoso- | exercise full dominion over his moral and intellec- who have a the eepest, and the most trying ex- 
And now, when twined about my heart-stringg, phy; and if you are a physiologist, why not prove tual organs, he might have much cause to mourn | perience in the count! ete eventualities of their ex: 
As those roots together twine, 7) that man is a laug’ achine? and if a meta-|indeed. Repentance and mourning are well cal-| istence, in the cares and vicisitudes of life, and in. 
Comes the hand of Fate to sever, ph culated, and not ill calculated, to prepare a person troubles and anxicties of the world, 









u : cian, why not prove “he was not made to L cale ; 

Comes to part this growing chain, mourn?” and give the said proof_instead of the | for an eternity of singing; for who can imagine 

Bu Mua deny Atsnevery mere assertion? My friend says, (I like to address | the extent of that unspeakable joy even over one 
"4 e again. 





‘This is a metaphysical truth, and I can give ref- 





erences to the best works whose contents are in 

him in the first aud third person singular,) “ If we | sinner that repenteth ? What is repentance? Is it| unison with my own experience; and should my 

As I sat thus sadly dreaming, are to mourn, &e., we had better follow the exam: | not regret and sorrow? friend be that person who is always laughing and 
Sudden, ou a bow above, ple of the Egyptians by carving wolf and crocodile 












































































Itis the constant laugher who is ill prepared for | growing fat, his laughing is empty—there is noth- 


Came nnd perched a forest wild-bird, on our door-post,” or words to that effect. In the | the eternity he speaks thoso whose merriment | ing in it. If sorrow is capable of a smile, there is 
re 


d forth his song of love; 











first place I doubt if the Egyptians carve the wolt'| is both noisy and undignified, irreverent and loud; | more in that smile than in an cternity of his laugh- 

Sang as itso mock my sorrow upon their door-posts; but that does not so much | “ the loud laugh proclaims the empty mind,” and | ter; for there is no contrast by which his laigh 

But only Wathfitig wotes of Dit, matter as the wolf and crocodile are looked up-| ‘empty barrels make the loudest sound.” Who, | can be a hearty one; he is only o trifler at most, 
© She could sweter sing than this.” on by C 


arles Florida as typical of sorrow and| Task, on gazing on the monkey, the hyena, the} and gives way to that “oud laugh that proclaims 
mourning. Imagine the simile: A mother weeps | babboon, or the idiot, can say there is anything of the empty mind. 
All at once a fancy seized me, 


; over her dead child, for he was a solace to her | dignity attached to their peculiarities—anything to| My friend does not do himself justice, I should 
And, gazing upward at the bird heart; she weeps for her own sins, or over the | cltim our homage or respect? And why should) hope—and I am well aware he does not do man- 

x addrened himsaud he, ceasing, destructive irregularitics of her husband; or, her |iman, who is a child of sin, and who, along with | kind justice—by claiming an exemption from the 

“ Birdling, ae O demy badain children are clothed in rags, and look to her for | the original sin, adds a thousand of others to his | preponderence of sorrow over joy; but I will do 
Haste thee onward through the Sr; bread, and she mourns that her husband’s career 


own by bis conduct, langh and rejoice continually | him the justice by thinking that he grieves more 
FY to wheie my warbler lingers, of drunkenness and dissipation prevent her stop-| over the threshold of another world, with all his} than he laughs. There are many laughs—pertiaps 
Jo, aud sing thy love notes there. ping the cries of her children, whom she loyes; | crimes upon his head? When young you are on 














the laughs to which he himself alludes to—whieh 
“ You will know my hittle singe or, she mourns for the misfortunes of the poor; | that threshold, for man being “fearfully and won-| are not Jaughs at all, they are unconnected with 
“Of most surely vad will Enowi she relieves some, according to her means, and | derfully made,” and at best but physically frail the nerves,—and they are produced b; an effort of 
You will kuow those waving ringlets, those she cannot relieve wring the sigh from her | and morally evil, knows not the hour when his soul | the lungs, moulded in the larynx of tHe wind-pipe, 
Soul-lit eyes, and earnest brow. hosom and the tear of sorrow 





Aud, should you but hear her singing, 
You will kiiow those duleet notes, 
Coming forth as soft and gentle 


om her eye; and, | may be required from him! 5 ei and modulated or volumed in the concave of the 
because such is the ease, she ought to have a wolf} “Laugh and grow fat!”—a most disgusting and | roof of the mouth just like other laughs, except 
or a crocodile on her door-post! “ Angels and min- | brutal idea! Lt is opposed to the proper and noble | that they are not the effect of the titilation of the 








. isters of grace defend us!” bearing of a man, however becoming to a monkey !| nerves, and do not thrill along the electric chords 
: : As the evening zephyr tlouts, And again he urges—“If we spend a life-time | You will find in Paley’s Theology a true and beau- 


of sensation around the whole physical structure. 


“To her ear, when you shall find her, here in mourning we would be ill: apted to | tiful idea of man’s physical frailty—its structure, | These complimentary laughs are laughs of eti- 


Let your sweetest song be given; spend an eternity in singing wh 











grief ynd gor-| and, as it were, its brittleness, which wants but| quette; some fricnd tells a disjointed narrative— 

Sing of happiness aud gladness, row enter not?” This is prodigious argument! | little to render it a heap of ashes. Chesterfield | he mangles something that he had better left alone 
Sing of taith, aud hope, aud Heaven.” What modern school has given my friend his | commands us not to lauzh, but to smile; but J say, | —wit and poetry are insulted or mutilated, and a 

Then {paused and then the wild-bird sheep-skin, ears and all, that he should mistake his | if you are prone to laughter, let your laugh be| simulated laugh is the guerdon of his exertions; 

ane 7 nal hs helPae nay caer’ flew, avocations, nd, instead of grazing ou the low pas- | moderate. Now we shall quote from Mr. Florida but many such laughs create a dangerous and an 
For the birds are always true! U tures, he should possess, along with the aforesaid 


again: “ Must man, who was made in the image| unbecoming habit, and hurt the natural man. This 
Max Mane, | ¢ars and skin of a sheep, the wings of the cagie to | of his Maker, and only a little lower than the an-| is my philosopny about laughing. 
soar over the solitudes of “Jura and the Alps?” | gels, mourn?” Most probably the angels have) Again my friend remarks, “ It is thus with stu- 
Original. Let my friend but read the Testament and he will | wept over the expression as it fell from your pen; | dents; with this idea of mourning they shut them- 
er ‘ see the following passages—“ Come to me all ye | and even it is recorded that Jesus wept. He was} selves up and grow lank and dyspeptic,” or words 
MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you | never known to laugh. Is man only a little lower | to this effect. Now we venture to say this is pro- 
‘Show me a grain of pleasure, and I'll show you atonof| rest,” And again—“ Blessed are they that mourn, | than the angels? When Adam and Eve were cre-| found nonsense. “ The noblest study of mankind 
; pain. for they shall be comforted.” After this could you | ated, and stood forth in beauty and in power, with |"is man,” and yet my friend has not studied the 
AS T have a particular gusto for original corres- | Say that the crocodile and the wolf are emblematic | majesty and brightness, with the voice of God] science that gives him a peep into his own physi- 
pondence, I have no objection in breaking | of sorrow and mourning? or would you talk of| walking with them in the garden, they were looked | cal and moral machinery and power. No student 
lances with the author of “ Laugh and grow fat,” heaven “ where grief and sorrow enter not? And, | upon as only a “litle lower than the angels;” but| shuts himself up for such a purpose; his purpose 
and “ Man was not made to moun, but rejoice;” | (save the mark!) Charles Florida asserts that Sol- | what is man now? Follow those two ruffians to| is study, but he mercly neglects the health-giving 
: but I trust he will know when his lance is broken, | Omon said “a merry heart doeth good like a med- | the gladiatorial arena in England—Heenan and | law that points to physical exercise as a necessary 
In a former letters speaking of his degree, (which | icine;” true he did so, but who said—“ allis vanity 








' 
Sayers; look round upon the assembled multitude | concomitant to the exercise of the mind. The 
he euphoncously designates as his sheeps siin,) he | aud vexation of spirit?” and is that not a greater | of blood-thirsty and kindred friends, and nume the| more he forbears from such exercise the least he 

' says, “I shall say nothing about J, for that would | proof of man’s sorrow than the words, “a merry | angels than whom they are only a little lower! To 
be egotistical, and Mr. Fenton dont like egotism ;” | he: 





yearns for it; he becomes listless, lazy, with no 
art docth good like a medicine,” is of joy? both | see them as they stood, the one confronting the| appetite; and, if he cats he eats not as the man of 
now it appears to me that his professors gave him hibit the fact that man is mournful; the merry | other,—the huge form, the ponderous arm, the} bodily exercise, with a relish; he sometimes forces 
his sheeps skin and neglected cutting off the ears ; | heart would not have been so merry that it did | brutal visage that intellect never lent a beam to—| nature, coaxes her and pampers her with a diate- 
and it appears, also, that he dis«dains being an ob- | good like a medicine had not great gr blubber lips, distorted features, and the murderous | tical medley that she is not capable, for want of ex- 
Jective case, and chooses a less oljectionuble one in| cd, for it is by contrasts and assoc intent for the suke of fume, developed in the hun-| ercise, of cither digesting or assimilating, and the 
its stead. He says“ sorrows and storms, fair skies | feel either pleasure or pain, So my triend’s lance | gry and devouring glance;—to sec them thus, as] student becomes dyspeptical. This is an explana- 
and suushine, the ouc in the same proportion with | is pointed against his own cuirass! but “essed | they belched their carbonic-acid-gas out, and swal-| tion, and a study of Combe’s Diatetics would be 
the other,” typifying an imaginary cquibrium be- | are they that mourn,” came from more sacred lips | lowed in the morning air, puts one more in mind| servicable to my friend, who possesses a degree. 
tween joy and sorrow; and he again says, “ if man | than those of Solomon, whose house swarmed with | of a brace of Salamanca bulls than man of the} [ cannot understand why or for whatpurpose such 
mourns at all, is it not caused by his own siuful-| harlots and concubines; and that great personage | present civilization. degrees arc awarded. ‘I must confess they are 
ness—is it not one of the results of the fall?” and, | Was only a small character when compared with 
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2 4 I 0 y f Take another example. Behold that man| sheep-skins, without a doubt! or 
further on, “ all will admit there is enough of sor- | the Saviour of the world! stretched upon the gutter, filled up with the pois-| _ We come now to another passage. Look ; 
e row onde in the world that man has cause to] And now let me show where my friend is in er- | onous dregs of whisky, and whose brain recly with | through the animal kingdom and where will you 
mourn, far too much, &c,’ 





far t 2 _ |ror. It may be true that mourners never enter the | the fumes of tobacco, and whose stomach eje find one that laughs?” I thought man was an ani- 
The fact is, my article says no more than this| kingdom of heaven; Lazarus mourned over his 


‘4 the poisonous loud which is foreign to its capaci- | mal and a “ laughing machine.” I am sorry that 
assertion, and yet Iam contradicted; and when I] lot when the dogs came out and licked his sores, | ties and its purpose. How much lower than the | your professors don’t teach their pupils, to whom 
am contradicted the author contradicts himself,| ,ct Lazarus is no longer a mourner, for he is in | angels is he? ouly a“ Wille,” I presume! Verily, | they give so many degrees—don’t inform them that 
for he says “ man was not inade to mourn; heis a} heaven, to be comforted; “Except ye repent ye | when young, he might have resembled them—his | they themselves belong to the animal kin, om! 
laughing apparatus,” and physiologists aud he| cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” What'is | fine eye and beautiful brow, his bright, silvery | Is man a vegetable, or @ mineral? or what is he? 
himself has proved it! repentance? Is it not fecling sorrowful over the | voice and his golden curls might have won the ad-| In the United States I perceive they have called 
Now, as my antagonist has a degree, and is a| wickedness of our own hearts? and, my young | miration of all who knew him; his form and gen-] the English name of game cock, game rooster, from 
college-bred man, I must notice his fearning and | friend, if you run on laughing through all your beauty might have won a tribute from the ad-| some feeling of refined delicacy, and perhaps tho 
his logic, aud must consider so great a character | giddy hour, without seriousness, mourning and re-| miring Muse; his very innocence and purity of] same kind of delicacy prevents them calling man 
as a college-bred personage as one not meriting my | pentance, you may find yourself going to the—| thought, as he knelt at the knees of his repentant | an animal! 
silence, Instead of studying my article,—‘Man rejoiciny mother, with “ Our Father which art in heaven | I can turn all you weapons, my Jearned and re- 
was made to Mourn,”’—he seems to have read it] “You say man was not made to mourn, he was | upon his lips, might have given us an idea of ce-| spected sir, against yourself, and I am gently re- 
once, and in a hurry, and has talked about its tone, | only made to laugh and be happy. Well, then, | lestial purity an 
and merely laid hold of the shadow ; and then after 


rt the peopled heaven; but wh solved that you shall feel the arrows which you in- 
; we shall assume a form; man was made to rejoice i 
the Inpse of a few weeks he produced his article, 


are all those Joving and lovable characteristics | tended for my defeat. 
and yet he mourns; he was not made to eat the | that stamped his boyhoud, and wove, as it were, a 
“Laugh and grow fat,’—but, alas! ‘a mountain 



























“ ”n the plain, 
forbidden fruit, and yet be did so; he was not] halo of angelic purity and loveliness around his be ihe struck eagle stretched opOy iain,” 
. labored and a mouse was born! Now I shall show | made for the purpose of transgressing the laws of'| brow? He might have been a little lower than the Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
) my learned friend how to take an article apart, | God, and yet he does so; he was not made to dic, | angels, and that face, as it grew more and more And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
5 and effect a general decomposition by the aid of a| and yet he dies, “ since death and sin have entered | like unto an angel’s face, might have startled the Then were his pangs but keener far iy feel, al 
; peculiar lens, as it were, First, let me quote | into the world;” and, after this, can you say that | blood-stained murderer from his crime, and the He nursed his pinion Wwhtich impelled te els Rest 
: some of his joyous expressions from his “laughing | man was not made to mourn? If man is the op-| fulsome drunkard into sobriety. Look at him rite tie, Rei reo his bleeding breast.” 
apparatus,” 10 see if their tone would correspond | pressor of man he makes his fellow mourn; eryo,|now! Are the brutes his superiors, or are they ae \ 
with his doctrine. “ Mourning too often,” ‘ inas- |.‘ man is made to mourn.” not? They fulfil their mission, and does my friend} Mind, I don’t call my antagonist an eagic—oh! 
ter-strokes of sorrow,” “thunder-gusts,” ‘the| After 


e the expulsion from Paradise, man’s | say thatthe brute who makes himself mau’s supe-| no. Lonly wan’t to illustrate my point. There 
i woe-bexone features of man,’—why name such | nature underwent a metamorphosis, and he was 


3 rior, by acting well his part, is but a little lower| are some excellent writers belonging to the Wa- 
lonely “and forboding words? and’ what. brings | laid open to all the evils and all the accidents of | than the angels? He may say that man is lord of | verley Magazine, and my friend, not possessing’ 
them into existence? Don’t they betray the doc-| the world, which, if he remained in Eden, he would | the creation, and above everything upon the earth; | the taste, strength, nor intelligence of. either Wel- 
trine of my friend? not have known.” He beeamfé mortal, and he was | but has he, Task in this instance, dominion over | lington or Williams, (two of those writers alluded 

His anomatical knowledge, it appears, has not | to get his bread at the sweat of’ his brow, and he | the beasts of the field, or has the beast dominion | to) he should not face a man at hazzard. Colton 
gone fur beyond the study of the larynx of the ? 


beligld man’s hands steeped in his brother's blood, | over hi says, “show me a grain of pleasure and 1 shall 
windpipe, for he says physiologists, aud he him-| and from that hour—that terrible hour of banish-| My friend, like many young men, (and I like his{ show you a ton of pain;” yet I only said pain 
self, have studied the human body, and the result | ment forever, man was made to mourn, Hence | youth, but not his error—I love his buoyancy, but} preponderated over pleasure, and I think I have 
of their study is this, “man is a laughing appara-| the necessity of a Mediator and the scriptures, not his giggling) becomes lust. The figeres which | proved it, as far as such things can be proven; 
tus!” The organs of the human head, phrenologically | he uses ‘are too mournful a platform for the gaudy | at all events it is unimportant, and the only rea- 

Has my friend studied the mind, the heart, the | considered, are many, and their exercise precari- | doctrine which he supports, and their existence in| son I have for writing is to show the errors of the 
brain, the neglected intellect, or the intellect iu its | ous; if we have more liberty than we know how | such numbers (such as “ storms,” “ thunder-gusts,” | expressions which T quote, as having a wrong ten- 
refined state? Is he a Gomez or a Descartes?—|to use aright, our free agency is too free—too |‘ master strokes of sorrow,” “ arrows of misfortune,” | dency. My friend asks, in righteous indignation, 
‘Where does the soul lie? Is it in the pineal gland? |‘much for such unreasonable creatures, but not be- | and a host of others, only betray the fulacy of his} “ Would he, as a mourner, not be out of place in 
and can it be taken on the point of the dissecter’s | yond the power of man to use as becomes his dig-| argument; and then we have, [ suppose, our hor-| heaven?” No, but as a gigeler he would; when 
knife? Is the mind material, or immaterial? Is it}nity and the character God has assigned him to | roscope cast for us by some spiritual astrologer or | the mourner is called to “ shuffle off this mortal 
aspark of electricity, and beyond the crumbling | bear. If we have conscientiousness, philoprogen- guardian angel, and he gives us a reflected light| coil,” his mourning ceases—ho enters heaven to 
influence of time and circumstance? or, is it a|itiveness, veneration, benevolence, 


, c., We were | from the “ butterfly wings of pleasure!” ¢ comforted. If Jiughing makes up the sam of 
material thing, that smoulders in the recesses of | made to mourn; the abuse of these will make us| Now, again, we will quote. 


i : ? n “With due respect| his happiness here I would not give much for his 
the earthly tabernacle which it illumes? Where is | mourn, as well as the natural removal of their de- | we entircly differ from Messrs. Fenton and Burns;| eternal chances. By making such a practice his 
common sense deposited ? Is it the corpora striata? | lights. If a ruffian killa child (as has been lately | wo say man was not made to mourn, he was made dclight and philosophy, he nust not think serious- 
and what is the sixth sense, given to us by mod-|often done in India,) wont the parent mourn? to laugh and grow fat.” Since “ death came into} ly about more serious things; he must look upon 
ern philosophers? If my friend has stepped a little ; Philoprogenitiveness is a love of chitdren, and it| the world, and all our woo,” man has had to mourn; | earth as a paradise, heaven as a humbug! 
farther than the “pipe” that produces the laugh, | being divested of the object of its attachment, the | man may rejoice, but, mind, we dou’t make so} If I have said anything to injure a feeling, (save 
has he not stopped into “the mazes of metaphor-| parent must mourn the loss of the object. “If a| grave an error as our antagonist by saying man| that of conceit) Lam sorry; but Iam certain that, 
ical confusion?” But man was studied, and he | mando wrong, will not conscientiousness lead him | was not made to rejoice; for he says man was not] on the perusal of this, my friend, and those who 
was found to be an “apparatus solely adapted to|to mourn and repent? Ifyou see an old grey-head-| made to mourn, and thereforo he errs; he was} flatter lim, will be wiser and Detter; they will 
laughing!” . 2 ed man, venerable in appearance and pious in | made for both purposes, according to internal sus-| consider me their friend, and I fecl I am so; their 
How did you study that? Explain the philoso-| character, insulted, or kicked by a ruftian, will not | ceptibilities and external circumstances; and { constant gayety and want of seriousness will be- 
phy of the peculiar study. The same organs that | your organ of veneration (if you have such) make | Burns is right—man was made to mourn,” but he! tray them into the rapids of that Stygean Philoso- 
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phy that empty their baletul and darkling waters 
into the caverns of eternal death. The silver moon | h 
may shine upon the shallows, tho sun-refracting | like a camera lens, the picture is formed upon it; 
mist may gleam upon its bosom, and weave the 
fictitious bow over the futal torrent, and the stars 
of the midnight heaven may fling down their scin- 
tilating purity upon the treacherous eddy, but re- 
Aicctiou, seriousness und forethought, (and not the | I 
ayren strains of pleasure that win but to doccive) | hearing conveys the gronn, until the whole system 
will save the wanderer from the gurgling vortex / is in @ state of the utmost agitation. 
of the waters, and the Seylla and Charybdis of de-] You cannot laugh, and you arc no laughing ma- 
struction, Never say “man was not made toi chinchere, I assure you; the wealth of Sumarcand 
mourn,” for man makes his fellow mourn, and. could not make you the giggler that you seem; 
“Goud repenteth that he had made man;” andj the mines of Golconda could not purchase a mer- 
“except ye repent, (or mourn) ye cannot enter the | ry twinkle from your eye. [8 it not natural for 
kingdom of heaven.” “ F man to mourn—is itnot holy? The tone and shad- 
It is not the recollection of the impression of | ing of the picture thrill your nature; an animal 
man’s original fall, nor tho misuse of gold, that, magnetism, as it were, binds you to the spot; that 
alone make man mourn. Your ideas are too limit-| child was made to mourn, and by man, and by 
ed to sco what others sce ata glance. It is record-| man her parents were made to die; still worse! 
ed of the mole, that when he gets into his little | the looker on was made to mourn, not by the “ Fall 
hole he imagines that he fills up all the world, and | of Adam,” not by “ his own sins,” but by the mis- 
that there is nothing beyond it. When my friend | ery of others. Those to whom God has given a 
unces upon an imaginary line of cause and | heart to mourn—and you have not one—are noble, 
effect, ho makes his judgments und considers them | sympathetic, and susceptible of those lofty emo- 
final and beyond all contradiction—and the Ultima | tions that characterize the nobility of the human 
Thule of reasoning; but, alas! he has not much | nature. 
bent under the weight of compound ideas, and he| Man has madc his fellow mourn—man has made 
thinks his simple oncs are all in all sufficient. | himself and his Maker mourn, for it repented Him 
Read Watt’s Logic—it will improve you. that he had made man. Did you read of Moses 
Place the child of a few years in its winding | and the Israelites, of Pharaoh and the boudage, and 
sheet—let the mother ate upon the pale heauti-| the plauges, and the famines of Egypt? I don’t 
ful brow she has kissed so often, and upon those | believe you read your Bible, or you would have 
flaxen curls she has stroked so often, upon those | found that Jehovah mourned, “Jesus wept” and 
lips that mot hers in the tenderest embraces, and |‘ Man was made to mourn.” You are neither 
what creates her sorrow? It is not her idea of} physician nor metaphysician, and, like ackaracter 
Elen and the banishment therefrom, It is not the | in Shakspoare, you scem to he “ full of sound and 
misuse of gold, nor is it the reflection of her owa | fury, signifying nothing.” Manhas been made by 
sin. Must this grief of hers be typified by the} God to mourn—to mourn over the wickedness of 
crocodile and the wolf? It is holy to sympathize | his heart; and mourning will be as long as min 
with her sorrow, and is not that sympathy a pen- | exercises tyranny over man, a greater characteris- 
sive feeling, engendered by the sorrows of others 
and unconnected with the recollection of the Fall? ig 
Where are your sorrows now, and what becomes] Now, my jolly little fellow, you belicve my doc- 
of your argument? Good sir, never rush into|trine when you unwittingly speak of “ 
print for the purpose of shining; your purpose is | strokes of sorrow,” or otherwise you know not 
vanity, and js as insane as your merriment, that 


spinal marrow receives a shock 
of nervous intelligence, with i 
trical messengers) as it conveys the tidings to the 


(the great channel 








laughing. 


and, poor child, she herself has a bayonet stab in 
her thront! The eye receives the impression, and, 


the impression is conveyed to the brain, the very 


tic of thinking mankind than either giggling or | of respect and wonder, while he has laid the sys- | $l. 
tom opzn to all the diseases of the world. [ spealc | it is sound and wholesome f 
not of the few who understand the art of healing | needed. Secondly, to give it in such a kindly and 
master-| and physic. id a 

About the time of Gomez and Descartes, or sub-| language, and the spirit, as shall insure you not 


what you say. | The “ strokes,” or the inflictions of | sequentiy, it was believed that ail the lower animal | Only am aéentive hearer, but one that will profit by 


from the influence and recollection of death, si 


| 
ry retains the impression, and it is right; the 


whole body; and along with the sight the sense of | other, with great Anowledye, and power, and dis- 





crimfnation, falls a prey to quackery, and dies, that 
the profession that murdered him may live in lux- 
ury, and fatten! When the organ of taste is com- 
pelled to submit to the tyranny of the mind, it 
doves so with repugnance; and, on the contrary, 
when it selects for itself, itself is not only pleased, 
but the mind, also; and the whole system exhibits 
its appreciation, 
When we swallow naucious draughts, contrary 
to taste, the whole body becomes indignant at the 
outrage, and our reliance or faith on medical pop- 
ularity, or “skill,” if you choose, and the habit of 
thinking according to conventional usage, some- 
what neutralizes the effect, we are taught to be- 
lieve it good. Our perverted intellects make us 
moutrn, and at their dictation we make our fellows 
to mourn, to suffer and to die. It is not the char- 
acteristic of the brute creation to exhibit vacilla- 
tion of purpose, which is only a term for imperfect 
mental capabilities and organization; and yet how 
vacilating we all are, and ignorant in each other’s 
estimation! Every reasoning man retains a certain 
respect for his own learning in gooil health; and 
thoagh itis the custom to acknowledge it in others, 
yet we are apt to think we know something supe- 
ior to that learning that we acknowledged; and 
when sickness comes the fear of death renders us 
@ prey to the ignorance and cupidity of others, and 














symptom of the doctor’s s 








spriugs not from the recollection of pre-existing | a master are divinely intended for a purpose by | creation’ possessed not only reason but souls; and | t 
gril nor from contrast nor association! The|the master, not created without a purpose, for | now we come to the conclusion that they possess 


laughing idiot walks unharmed and unmoved |‘ whom God loves he chastencth.” Our Saviour | o 
amid the wrecks of life; his voice is loud where | “grieved in the spirit,” and so has man, and so he | §), 
d into a sigh, and the j ever shall; and man has langhed from the same | ¢) 





the voice of sorrow is hush 
groans and agonies of expiring nature touch not! kind of organic mechan 
his bosom with distress. groans. 

An erroneous idea or a fancied wrong is suffi-! man,” and the whole face of the earth, according 
cient to cause much mental distress or dissatisfic- 





below, when we compare our lot with the lot of'| water; 


others who appear to be perfectly rich and happy, | brpken up, and the rain descended, and man, the| 9 


(and although they may be rich, those riches pro-| image of his Maker, and only a little lower than 


duce pain as well as pleasure, the pain originating | the augels, was swallowed up; and “man was | have a pleasure in. 


with fancied evils and erroneous impressions and | made to mourn.” Picture the people hurrying to 
dissatisfaction also) we can come to the conclu-| and fro, all pale and terrified, leaving their homes 
sion that there is far more unhappiness in the | and ascending high places; and imagine the wai 
world than there is pleasure. 
there 


there is 
contempt; and the more wo reflect upon real or| the highest mountains and looked down and be- 


imaginary evils, the more we lay ourselves open | held the approach of the devouring clement yawn- 
to the invasion of a finer degree of sensitiveness, | ing beneath them, and with their children clinging 
and pave the way to more sorrow and distress | to them for protection from the “remorseless sca.” 
than gayety and happiness; but pain and pleasure | The thought to be buried eternally in the chaos of 
will be intensified. By working the brain its tex-| mountains and rocks, and the slime of the tremen- 
ture becomes finer and more capable of pain or|dous deluge; that the young life should close its 
pleasure. Burns says— bight eyes upon the world forever; that all the 
“ Dearly bought the hidden treasure ties of love, of family and of friendship, and all the 

Finer feclings can bestow; sacredness of home and remembered cndearments 

Hearts that vibrate sweetcst pleasure were to be tornin sunder! This was mourning 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe ” and sorrow, God repented him that he had made 





















But, as there is a struugle for “ pride, pomp and | ; 1 - out of something. — There is no such thing as im- 
" . 3 AVE 5 pow, jal guish. eae. One. te > ; 
circumstance,” there is always anxiety and dissat- | 88¥¢ him sorrow, tribulation and anguish materiality, or nothing; you may (if such a thing 





isfuction, and real and im-ginary wrongs, and ob- 
satcles to our desires, which gives much annoy- , 
ance and distress; and, being the chief business of | ment upon the old—he could have said, very plans 
life (too much so) pain preponderates over plea- 
sure. 

“Man was not made to mourn,” not even by 
himself, nor by the world, .but he was made to 
“laugh and grow fat!” Tabhor this anti-intel- 
Iectual expression; it smacks of the pig-trough 
and the stall. Now we say that, judging from our 
own spiritual nature, that man is as much adapted 
for the sigh of melancholy as the laugh of drollery. 
(‘ignorance is facetious, and the smile of buffoon- 
ery only excites sympathy for its want of intel- 
lect,”) if the laugh is peculiar to an organ or or- 
gans, the sigh and the yroan are also to the same 
jdentical organs. The orans alluded to are the | compar eC i mar, 
vehicles of sound, which Florida has only studied, | superabsolute, and is the happiness which is to 
and for which proficiency he received his degree, | come, . 

But Z should go into the chain of cause and effect | Ido not believe we were made to he perfectly 
—those external objects, and those prevailing in- | happy here, for God has ordained a better place; 
centives and appearances, and the actions of those | if we were so we would not seek for that better 
whose interests clash with our own—the general | land, but be content with this world; pure pleasure 
tevor of the mind as affected through cireumstan- | is impossible, for if there was no pain, that pleas- 
ces in our frustrated aims in life—(and whose aims | ure would be a monotony. The very fact of the 
have not heen so?) and [ should say that when the | existence of joy proves the existence of sorrow al- 
senses receive their intelligence, and that intelli- | 80, by which, in association and contrast, that joy 
geuce is transmitted through the whole of the body | is created and purified, | Where sorrow is only 
by millions of nerves, the effect may be cither ap-| slightly felt, joy 1s only slightly experienced. With 
palling or joyous, not at all depending upon the | regard to corporal pleasures, they may be differ- 
windpipe, the palate or the tongue. And [ b ent that pleasure produced in the act of eating a 
these are nearly the only things whi i delicious fruit docs not spring from association or 
depends upon for his “ fat,” and for his air contrast, though the pleasure is heightened by 
the thinking power, it is little more than instinct, | them. The gustatory organs are the judges of their 
and undeserving of a degree, except in a college of | own pleasures, and ascidity and swectness are casi- 
gigglers. ly detected in a touch; the mind that selects the 

T shall bring Mr. Florida to Spain; we are both | fruit, the optic nerve, imparting its representation, 
witnessing the re-enactment of amurder. Agroup|to the mind, may go astray, but the nerves of 
of people are stretched upon the ground; with one | taste, thowzh occasionally diseased, are the judges 
exception, all have been wounded, and are dying {Of its goodness, When we submit to mind in se- 
under a scorching sun. They have been suddenly | lection, we often accept what the tongue would 
attacked and left for dead upon the ground, There ; strenuously reject—physic, for instance, of offen- 
is amongst the dead a poor mother, and in death | sive qualities. The beasts of the Geld Know what | 
her arms are held around her motherless babe! , docs them good, their little instinet is uncrring, bat 
The poor infant, restless and pitiful, is unconscious | man’s judginent, or reason, is so inyposed upon by 
of the parent’s death; there is an older child, in quacks and empyrical doctors he trusts to the 
fact, a girl of seven summers, and her screams and , ignorance of othe and knows not what he swal- 
her agony are heart-rending. She runs to her fa-|1ows; the brute having tasted the vavious vepcta- 
ther, whose brain is protruding from his head, and ; Hon, selects its good; thousands of men who do 
he shows no indication of life, except now and then | not submit to the tongue are poisoned daily. 

a low and deep groan, which mustxoon, very soon, | Well, in the absence of joy, an intellectual pleas- 
be over; then she runs to her mother and her lit: | ure, there would be the existence of animal pleas- 
tle sister in that mother’s arms; the all she knows | ures; and were a person to have his wish granted, 
in the world are before her; no protection, cither j to banish sorrow, joy would ccase to animate that 
to her or her baby sister, but the God of the uni-| mind, so full of fine contrasts and innumerable as- 
verse; the girl runs to you to see if you can help! sociations; for upon these its very existence de- 
them, to comfort her, and assure her they will live, | pends—the chars of intellectual pleasure spring 





laws that govern existence, were made for man’s 
perfect happiness. 





with it its own ruin. 


modern philusophy would not save you. I find 





can exer fecl—comparative happiness. Compa 
tive pain is the violation, and comparative happi. 
ness is the obedien 





fect. 
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“God repented him that he had made] rdaptation, and tal 


or to the Bible, (and only the inhabited portion of it, | J; 
tion; and as there is very little satisfaction here | according to Hitchcock,) was covered over with | the subject, 
the fountains of the great deep were | gal stu 


a wrong, there is an evil and a distress; | agony; and imagine the dread despair, the agony | 5 
ickness and there is death, and insult and | and wretchedness of those who, as they stood upon | paying the way toa keener degrecof sorrow also. | ¥ery nature, arous 


2 


maze of metaphysi 


exceedingly great, whose intellectual strength 


riality of the soul, “nothing can be created out o 
man, and man made his Maker mourn in turn, and 7 


Now if my friend urged upon me the doctrines | ean he done) build a room aii 
of modern philosophy —which are. an improve-| assurance doubly sure, apply an air-pump, and yet 
; ; something remai se 
ibly, the organic law, the moral law, and all the | the soul Heslscene 


efor happiness. heir obedicnea je the wround’ | Granted; and ‘he says, when people div th 
work of sublunary delight, while violation ‘brings q spark of electricity, joins the disembodied 
uit, my young man, even | it and lives ina state of clectr 


them wrong in the extreme. Obedience to the laws | mater: 
is necessary to procure all the happiness that man | i¢ that is the essence which make: 
act, why not all the body be deprived of electr 


e—mere foretastes of cternal! porte: 
* 4 rottenn 
pain and eternal pleasure, both of which are per-| the pr 









nt, the angles of which were 





Intel- 


There is a great deai of gvod 
8 past and 
enturies to come have and will be involved in the 
ical doctrines. An author on 
mesmerism ([ forget his name) wliose talents are 








Ci 
8 
icems unsurpassed in print, and whose position is 
hat of a clergyman, says, in denying the immate- 


othing, and if something is made it must be made 












ight, and to make | € 


ins—clectricity He says that 
he sor y, and there is not a pant cle 0! 
ix without it; that the air itself is cleet 














stenee, 





Lnow would ask if the soul is 








sus breathe and | | 








when the soul departs? There is 
and where is the action if 








i 





It 
principle of life joins the world of d 








t 
posing organic matter than that matter in a state 


y characteristic, is elec 








ing at every breath a mouthful of disembodied 
and we are also interring the dead alive, 
and the graveyard is a receptacle of the living. 
Then, as the souls (joined in a spirit world) that 
leave our bodies, shall await the final trump for 
condemnation or reward, how are they supposed 
to be collected? — Electricity infuses itself into all 
things; itis the air we breathe, and it is our in- 
‘a is 









jon of disembodied spirits, without division; it 
will be selecting air from air, and clectricity from 
electri ! antl Heaven itself and its spirits would 





bean electric fluid! 
Now, [trust, there is no offence; myself and my 
friend have steeped oursclyes ina wave of meta- 
sics; we have tonched upon the edge of Phre- 
nology; we have neared around the gloomy mai- 
gius of Therapeutics and Pathology; we have 
y ed in Theology, and have used Comb’s Di- 
in our defence, and it is to be hoped my 
‘iend (whose sensibilities Lam told are not 
delicate) will see the propriety of sharpening 
Hh nee for another foe, and we trust, in his fu- 
ture encounter, he will be an Entetlus in the con- 
flict. Tuomas Festox. 
Jestinc.—A ood jest, in time of misfortune, is 
both food and drink, It is strength to the arm, 
digestion to the stomach, and courage to the heart. 
A prosperous man can afford to be melancholly ; 
but if the miserable are so, they are worse than 
dead—it is sure to kill them. 















young 





ve 


























ness, sorrow anil distress, and from hope which, 
pointing to another world, as the everlasting guer- WW quickly fades each new-formed vow: 
don of sublanary goodness and sorrows, Man and Hy quickly, fades es 
brute are differenf; one, with its Little instinct, ap- 
thonsands of elec- | plies its test to ascertain what is good, and memo- 


Tt art of 


hem a half-reasoning power; yet the structure of | aod there are, perhaps, ninety- 
he cell of the honey-comb, with its angles and de- | successfal achievinent, in this branch of frater- 
sm that produces the] siens, has been looked upon as a picce of skill and |utl duty. TI, also, know that we are all inclined to 

be too prodigal of our stores of hints and remarks ; 
worthy the imitation of the greatest architect in {Perhaps from an cgotistical overvaluing of our 
urope, Sydney Smith speaks charmingly upon | own discrimination and judgment, which every 
The mind, not inured to metaphysi- | fault will tend to shade the kindly spir! 
ly, would become nauseated with a pernsal | advi Lh 
f this, while the author has been pleased with its | i8 given in the austere tone of the Phar 
meditation, and many kindred tastes nay ic iC 
i This is the pleasure of con- | igurement of moral charact 
trast and association; the feast of the intellect to | too often unconscious of his own glaring imper- 
me and to others it may be anything else, 
The over" Narada Oe ee aa a ue nt lectual pleasures (they are many and various) are 
i every sphere | ing and the ery of some strong swimmer in his! far above the enjoyment of sense; and while we { tected, and carries 
ensatise the brain by the finest stuases, we arc | not ouly does it fall short of good, but, from its 


Whatever works have been the study of any | & 
friend, the works are wrong, or his interpretation 
of them is wrong. 
thinking thatis not printed, and centu 


7 | bad ample opportini 
worth of wh 
we plead with a friend to abandon death in the 
wine-cup, assuring him earn 


r- | points of view, to lead a more moral and 
Grant-} ry life? Ie looks to the li 

‘lectricity (i, e. | picture of morality and consi 
|, or something) and not immateriality, and | unfortunately, finds it not, or the 


y | great error of human natur 

in |so much evil in the moral and physical world, 

i Tuconsii 

a i nciple of life? There should be life in death, | morality which we toil so industriously to rear; 

The true happiness is that extra degree Of | and man, burying the dead with the living princi-|or else Babel-like confounds our moral languaye, 
ison mentioned in the Italian grammar, the ple of life, would be guilty of murder. di 

nnot be said that one half of the actuating | viations from that strict integrity which should 

mbodied and | ever mark our intercourse with one anothei 

electric spirits, and the other half remains, for | elytes become fewer, and the really depr: 

here is as much (if not more) electricity in decom- | on and exclaim, “ they are no better than we are 


Original. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


With every day and hour 
‘We whisper to ourselves, © well, now, 
DVN do this thing no more; 


I will not emoke. I will not chew; 
Beer Pll no longer drink; 

Pil leave off drinking liquor, too— 
Dl do all these—Z thine. 


My days I'll give to honest work; 
My evenings spend at home; 

When round the tavern I would lurk— 
‘Dl start for my own room.” 


Along comes Bill—a jolly bo; 

‘Says, wow't you hinve a dri 

Says Jim “I'd do go with auch joy, 
ut, L cannot—2 think.’” 


“ Well, you're a queer one! what's the rip? 
Have you turned preacher, pray, 

That you a social glass won't sip? 
Do'come along, I say!” 





So, nothing loth, Jim steps along] 
‘And takes a brandy sling. 

And all the things he’ vowed 80 strong 
Now instantly take wing. 


MORAL, 


Be gure that you no promise make, 
And then you will have none to break. 
Frank ALDEN. 





TIMELY ADVICE. 
iving advice, though profeessed by 


the entire human fumily, and practised by the 


we are as children in the hands of ignorant nurses | 84me, certainly is not very well understood. Now, 
and dominecring quackery. Powerful doses are | to give advice that will be favorably received, and, 
administered for immediate effect, such as lauda-| moreover, that will be productive of beneficial r 
num or murcury, and the immediate effect being a | sults to the recipient, two very important con: 
, he becomes the object | erations are requisite. 

- | sel duly weighed, and to be perfectly satistied that 








First: to have your coun- 





and, also, that it is 


notfensive manner as regards the time, place, 


he advice, 
{ am well aware that it is an exceedingly deli- 


‘enerally nothing more than instinct, and a few of | cate aud ditticult task to accomplish successfully; 


ine failui 





to one 







in which 
advico 
ical per- 


dvice should be tendered. But far oft 





‘o | fectionist, who is apparently disyusted at the dis- 


racter in his fellow 1 





y 


fections. 


But this deplorable inconsistency is at once de- 
‘failure upon the face of it; and 








in the object feelings of an- 
er and scorn, Advice, to do real, pract: wood, 
ouid also he seasonable. How much greater the 











benefit to be derived from a word of warning from 
a friend than a word of reproach after-the com- 


nission of a wrong act, all know. “ An ounce of 


preventiou is better than a pound of cure,” in all 
cals 


s where human misery is the subject of con- 
‘ideration. 
Consistency of character has much to do with 





the value of counsel, as all intelligent persons havo 


y to witness; and to the 
ch none will hesitate to testify. Do 














tly and solemnly 
hat he is rushing headlong to ruin? He reflects 


for a moment whether or not we are guilty in,any 
degree of the same fault. 
dict against us, of what weight is the pleading? 
1? | Comment here i 





Suppose he finds a'ver 


unnecessary, 

Do we seriously urge a friend, in any or all 
empla- 
er fora 





of the ad 








before him, what is the result? Alas! here is the 
» that is productive of 








istency dashes down the high pinnacle of 





in consequence of our repeated and numerous de- 


Pros- 
‘ed look 








Good advice is more precious than gold, if acted 


of quickness. Then ifthe air we breathe, its pri-] upon; and, as created intelligence of owr common. 
y city, and that clec- | Parent, as brothers in one grea 
tricity cannot be separated from it, we are inhal- | ever be willing to reevive counsel from one another, 





amily, we should 


not to withhold good advice when it is obvioush 
needed. Permanent ha 
ing would be the result of s ‘ 
interest in one another's welfare, provided it were 
not carried beyond the point of decency. Fora 
spirit of jealous interineddling can terminate ouly 
in social evils of various kinds, and is the offspring 
ofa Iked_ and morbid disposition. 
The advice of our Saviour, in its simplicity, 
worth and appropriateness, and the spirit in which 
it was offerred, is a living copy, worthy the imita- 
tion of all; and he who attains nearest unto it as- 
similates most to that character of goodness and 
perfection which he established for our model. 

E. A. B. 
























‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
FLOWERS, 
WEET flowere, thine is the magic art 
‘To calm and soothe the troubled heart ; 


Thine the power, when thought doth roam, 
‘To draw my wandering fancies home. 





Fair flowers, thine is the mystic spell 
That in my soul doth sweetly dwell, 
To lure me on o'er life's rough way. 
‘And poiut ne toa brighter day. 








Bright flowers. may ye, when life has eped, 

Aud 1 am numbered with the dead, 

Be twined around my narrow home 

Yo light my pathway through the tomb. 
WILLIE GLeNwoop. 
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Original, 
THE OLD CHURCH. 


(PHERE it etands, the old church on the common, 
aljoue, 
With the moss and the lichen grown gray; 
Its roof is all sunken, ifs doors are broke down, 
And in window'd raggedness durk seems its frown 
On cach mortal who chanceth this way. 


Guard, Standing about ten steps before us, he | onds. 
took his stick and gave himself’ and obeyed the 
following command: 
“ Present arms !’—* Salutem omnibus.” “ Good 
day to you, gentlemen; how goes it with you?” 
“My dear countryman,” I answered, “you 
would have done much better not to have come 
here, unless you have brought with you the power 
wo worl miracles, and can multiply the loayes and 
fishes, 
“Bah! Where three eat there will be enough for 
the fourth.” 
“Truc, but when there is enough for four it will 
not suffice for cight and twenty.” 
“So much the worse; but I was compelled to 
come hither, and being unable to procure a guide, 
Tcame alone. I know the mountains, for [am 
myself a mountaineer, and hail from Montmatre, 
Notwithstanding this, I confess I lost my way a 
little coming over, but your horn fortunately 
bronght me back again to the right track. Did 
you blow upon that instrument?” he asked, turn- 
ing towards the Englishinan. 
“No sir, [did not,” 
“Yon will excuse me, sir, for inquiring; I was 
induced to it by seeing your ive chest, and. 
inferring therefrom that you have a good breath.” 
Ks Fuselbly, but TI have no fondne: 
‘i " - “Ah, there you are wrong; music tends to sof- 
It was Hove stat in grandeur and wealth they once! ton the'passions of men, Butwhat have they in 
And that beauty enchanteth the eve. here for supper?” and with these words he entered 
Wheu decked with her jewels and glittering with gold, | the tavern. 
She stepped from her chariot, all bright to behold, A German, who had not spoken a word, now 
And her bosom with pride beating high. turned to me and said: 
ss Well, indeed your friend is rather a droll fel- 
low.” 
“Theg to be excused, sir; he is not my friend. 
do not know him at all; he is a fellow-countr: 
man, only—nothing farther.” 
in the meantime the Parisian presented himself 
again upon the steps of the t » With both 
vheeks puffed out, and craunching at the same time 
npon a meat-ball. 
“You need not,” he said fo the Englishman in 
subdued tone, “ observe me so closely; Ido not 
prive any of the guests of this luxury. [found 
m the fi pan, and our landlord had designed 
Fortunately I pceeped into the 


This may not be an evidence of courage, 
but it unquestionably evinces » disregard of Jife. 
But we have made a digression from this indi- 
vidual case to generalities, 
Alcide Jollivet (for such was the name of the 
Parisian,) had probably always looked upon the 
bright side of life. Providence seemed to have 
measured out for him only happy days; and his 
mirth perceptibly d after his dispute with 
the Englishman, as though he was resolved to 
spend joyou the probably few remaining mo- 
ments of his life. The Englishman, on the con- 
trary, became more and more sober, though it 
scemed not to affect his appetite, as the omelet 
testified, it being immediately before him and very 
rapidly diminishing in quantity. As soon as the 
desert brought on, which consisted only of 
nuts and cheese, and he was convinced that nothing 
else was coming, he rose from the table and left 
the room, 
Ten minutes after the landlord notified us that 
the ladies only could be accommodated with beds, 
but that the Englishman, without saying a word, 
had snugly ensconced himself in one, and that 
consequently two Jadies would have to slecp to- 
gether, Alcide Jollivet immediately avowed his 
readiness to arouse the intruder from his slumbers 
by pouring a ean of cold water in his bed; but two 
German ladies assured the company that they 
e accustomed to sleep together, and would pre- 
vex it. 
As soon as the females had all retired, the Paris- 
ian came to me and said— 
“T calculate upon you; you sce that the matter 
cannot be settled otherwise.” 
[expressed to him the hope that the affair would 
not be carried farther. 
“ Then you do not know how I hate these scoun- 
drels; they killed my emperor. [would not on 
that account travel in England for any house.” 
“Why not?” I inquired. 
“Why? Because, to be sure, there are too many 
Englishmen there.” 
To this reason of course I could make no an- 
swer, 
““But the Poles,” he continued, “are a brave 
people. Where is he that spoke to me at the ta- 
ple 2”? 
“Te has just gone out,” I answered. . 
“There is only one thing to be pitied about these 
Pol T can tell it now, as he is not here. They 
all have such unconscionably long names that it 
takes four persons to provounce them, and all four 
would be disqualified, by pain in their jaws, from. 
eating for sometime afterward; the Englishman, 
however, has probably strength cnough in his 
Jaws to accomplish the herculean task, nor even 
should a ¢ be afterwards necessary, would 
ft applied ull he had finished his meal, 
But without jesting, pronouncing these Potish 
naines is troublesome tete-a-tete,” 
i ror, sir, [ think,” said a German 
yy; “you have only tosneeze and add ki 
to it, and the name is pronounced.” 
At this moment the Pole came up, having been 
Jollivet stepped up to him and 


scrious consequence as to justify the spilli 
blood? Do you wish to be any for towne, of 
you have reccived—the offspring of a momen; 
excited passion—by taking: the life of this man, or 
perhaps by sacrificing your own?” 2 
“Hear me; Lam a good fellow, T assure ‘ou— 
this winc’s famous—I wonld not injure a child I 
am no bully,and am totally ignorant of duellin, 
Where did you buy this wine?” B. 
“Here,” 
“Tn the White Horse?” 
“Yes” 
“¥ather Frank has given me none of this. PI 
depute my, Catherine to give him a scolding. | But 
had this affair happened with a Frenchman I 
should probably have laughed it off, and told him 
it was all well, that it was betwcen us. Amon; 
fellow countrymen such matters may be amicably 
adjusted, and no one has a right to interfere; but 
with an Englishman! Do you sec, I cannot abide 
these Englishmen, they killed my Emperor. And 
moreover, there were present Germans, Russians 
Poles, Africans and Americans, and it would be 
imed to the four quarters of the globe, that 

nchman had cowardly pocketed an insult, 
That never shall be said of me. In France it mi cht 
be otherwise, a Frenchman will sometimes yield to 
another Frenchman, and pardon an iusult given in. 
an excited moment, but when abroad, each French- 
man represents his country, and for my part I 
shall maintain her honor. What happened to me, 
may to you. I shall fight. s 
“In Naples, last May, a travelling agent from the 
Rue St. Martin, Paris, got out of funds. An Ital- 
ian had advanced him money, and taken from him 
anote of hand for the amount loaned, but the poor 
fellow was unable to discharge his obligation at 
the appointed time. That day I happened to be in 
the city, and heard about the affair, for it was al- 
ready on everybody’s tongue, and all united in 
abusing the French. 
“Ah, said I, hold, he is my friend, he intrust- 
ed me with the sum, and commissioned me to pay 
it, but I have been unavoidably detained two days, 
or [should have cashed the note before it come 
due—this little delay, however, is my fault, not his, 
There are five hundred frances, receipt the note and 
let me have it.” 

“ And has your friend paid you back again?” 

“My friend! I did not know him; he was trom 
Rue St. Martin and I trom St. Denis, that is suffi- 
cient. He travelled in the wine business—I in silk 
goods. I had five hundred francs less in my pock- 
et, but the French name remained without a blot,” 
“You are a noble fellow,” I exclaimed, taking 
him by the hand. 
“Yes, yes, I pride myself upon that. I make no 
pretensions of great courage, I have not enjoyed a 
good education, nor do [ lay claim to any mathe- 
matical genius, but sure lam that two and two 
make four, and that a wine-flask hurled at one’s 
head is equal to a pistol shot.” 
“You are right,” [ answered, “TI respect and 
esteem you, and since I have learned to appreciate 
the nobleness.of your soul, I cheerfully accept 
your offer to become your second.” 
“T thank you most cordially. You will then 
to the Englishman and arrange the matter with 
him as you may deem best, and inform me of the 
result. “L shall abide entirely by your directions.” 
“Jlave you any preference for any weapon ?” 
“Tam as ignorant of the use of the sword as the 
pistol; my weapon, which I handle most dexter- 
ously from its constant use in early life, is the 
yard-stick; with this [ fear no master.” 
“Think you that you will remain composed all 
the while?” 
“Passive, [hope at least or at any rate should 
the blood mount up to my head, T shall endeavor 
to gi it a pu e through my nostrils, which 
usually i i nly. channels.” 

“Where does the Englishman live?” 
“He stops, T learn, at the ‘Bull’s Head,’ which 
means, I presume, the head quarters for John 
Bulls,” 
“He calls himself Sir Robert Lesley; you had 
better callat the ‘ Eagle’ for the German, and take 
him along with you. If you ‘will excuse me now 
Twill go up to my room. [have a few words to 
say to mny little ones.” 
* Are you married ?” 
“You je When you ret 
cane three times upon the ¢ 
immediately down.” 
* Let me now adjust my toilet, a little.” 
“You are quite genteel sed, Tam sure.” 
“Ah, my fricnd ! there are some proposals which 
one can only make with white-gloves and ruftes.” 
“You are right. Do not yield an inch. Anapol- 
ogy or bullets 


Like a skeleton bare in the moon's silver ray, 
‘The old building stands out *monget the dend ; 
And the traveller, in passing, stops short on his way, 
Gazing up at that picture of ghostly decay, 
Whence everything living hath fled. 


There was joy in Heaven and rejoicing on earth 
When the stone of that corner was jaid; 

The wilderness bloomed like a rose at its birth, 

It brought the glad tidings of peuce to cach hearth 
For it gathered the flock which had strayed. 


Let us enter that ruin and stroll down its nisle; 

Let us muse on ils glory o’erthrown; 
See, the walls are distuined by the serawls of the vile, 
Aud hands sactiligious uve plundered the pile, 

And its pavement with giass is o’ergiown. 


Yet once it was glorious, its aspect was grand, 
And us smoothe as the velvet its green, 
Which was tiod by the great aud the gay of this land, 
Whose grave-stones in ruins around it now stand, 
Like their spectres, still haunting the scene. 


What a change since that time! how their riches have 
flown! 
Scarce a name on their tombe can be found; 
For old Time hath unchiselled the letters of stone. 
Aud the slabs are all given with the moss o’ergrown, 
And half buried they lie in the ground. 


1 


I 
V 


Thou art ruined, old Fane! yes, the arrow bath sped, 
Aud the iron hath entered indeed; 
Yet thousands, yea, thousands have risen in iby stead; 
Thy glory is vanished, but thy spirit uot fled, 
for the blood of the martyrs 3s seed. 
GxoRGIana GORDON. 


DUEL ON A JOURNEY. {#,° 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. “Indeed!” I exclaimed; “and what are we to 
§ we entered the tavern of the village of Staffel | have?” 
we suddenly paused and inquired of ourselves | ‘Just enough not to dic of starvation.” 
whether we were not about to be ushered into the | The Englishman sighed deeply. 
Tower of Babel; twenty-seven travellers of eleven | _ “ My Jord seems to have a xood appetite ;” con- 
different nations had rendezvouscd here at the foot | tinued the Parisian, provokingly, 
of the lofty mountains of Rigi, in order to witness |__ “I have a ravenous appetite!” replied the Eng 
the rising of the sun on the following morning, | lishman. 
and were nearly famished; the landlord not hay-| “Then,” continued the Parisian, “I must beg 
ing expected so numerous a company, had not | perm ion of the company to attend to the carv- 
supplied himself with a suilicient quautity of pro- | Ig, for in such circumstances I can divide an egg 
visious. On this account I received trom the com- | in the shell berween four persons.” 
any anything else than a cordial reception, for I] “Gentlemen and ladies, supper is ready!” the 
rought among the starving garrison another emp- | landlord called out 
ty stomach. Each man swore in his mother| Ow” host had ar 
tongue, and my cars were rudely shocked by the | ¢ sed in quanti- 
deafening and horrible concert, © As soon as I as- ty pense of quality, to answer for the en- 
certained the cause of this unfriendly greeting, it | ttre company, and the beef was concealed by a 
occurred to me that I might repel the harshness of | forest of parsley. 
my reception by evincing to the company a spirit| ‘The Parisian, who by general consent officiated 
of liberality, and I drew from my hunting-bag a] 8s waiter and carver, measured the one with the 
water-hen of uncommon size, which it had been | spoon, and the other with the fork, so that every 
my good fortune to shoot on the way. It was, to | man had just his portion; small enough, it is true, 
be sure, not much, but want imparts to the sinall- | to ¢ ¢ him of the meagre supply for so Jarge 
est things a ten-fold value. anumbe ons, wl seeming to be blessed, or 
At this moment we heard, as if emanating from | in this instance afflicted, with the Englishman’s 
some spot near by, the mellow notes of an Alpine | ®ppetite. Then came four dishes of exes, all pre- 
shepherd’s bugle—a mark of respect from our | pared in different ways, and another dish in which 
host, who, mortificd at the awkward position in| Were twenty larks and the water-hen, The 1 
which he was placed, deemed i ittleas he could | 1 the latter into eight pieces, each being 
do to make this effort to entertain us, thinking, | 8s as alark, He handed the dish over to the 
doubtless, that we might feast our ears, since our | Eng , Saying at the same time: 
stomachs must faust. We went out to hear that} “Ladies and gentlemen, each pe 
celebrated air, which, it is said, endears the Swi: kind enough to take cither a. pice 
to their native hills, and when in foreign climes | or a lark—bread us much as 
thrills her bosoms with patriotic emotions. e} The Englishman took two larks, 
foreigners, however, (it might have been from a| “ My Jord,” said the Parisian, “if all were to do 
waut of musical taste on our part, or perhaps from | as you have, only f at the table would have 
the discordant concert of our complaining stom-| anything to eat.” 
achs!) found this favorite air of the Swiss nothing; The Englishman actedas though he did not un- 
more than a monotonous melody, which to me, es- | derstand him. , 
pecially, conveyed a melancholy idea, as though} “Ah,” said the Pari n, “you do not under. 
some traveller wandering among the chain of] stand me when [speak F: ench; but,” he contin- 
mountains had lost the path, and the notes of this | ued, rolling between his fingers a erumb of bread 
bugle were designed to call him back into the] the size of a hazle-nut, “Iean speak to you in 
right road, and thus extricate him from his peril-] your own Janguage; you are a glutton and a 
ous condition. seamp!” and he threw the ball of bread at him, 
Icommunicated my thoughts to my neighbor, a | striking him upon the nose, 
stout Englishman, who, perhaps, under less trying | ‘The Englishman extended 
circumstances, might have been tolerably jovial; | a bottle, threw it at the Pari D 
but under the existing state of things, (with refer-| such an answer, dexterously caught the bottle in 
ance especially to an unappeased appetite,) was | its flight, and calmly answered— 
the very picture of sulleuness, tinged with the} “I thank you, my lord, but Lam at this time 
deeper coloring of melancholy He reflected a} more hungry than thi yyand would hay 
moment, and then, as if suddenly aroused from an | ferred a lark to the bottle. But L will by no means 
unpleasant reverie, acknowledging that the refuse the toast. you have offered.” Le poured a 
nade was slender dict, and to his ears even jarring | few drops of wine into his glass, and said: “May 
discord, he started forth, snatched the horn from | we have the pleasure to meet elsewhere—but four 
the hands of the shepherd, and giving it to the | instead of cight and twenty; and inste: 
tavern-keeper who stood ucar by, he roughly and bottles, may leaden balls be the m: 
said: “That, six, can be done with great sat 
“Take this instrument and keep it, that this fel-| to me,” answered the Englishman, taking up his 
low may make no more such noise upon it.” glass and drinking from it to the last drop. 
“ But, my lord,” he answered, “it is so custom-| “Enough of this,” interrupted another of the 
ary to salute strangers with this sweet air, and it| company, speaking in French; “ there are ladies 
always seems to please them.” present.” 
“Tn times of supertluity that is possible, but} “ What, vet another of my countrymen?” in- 
never in times of famine. Then turning to me he | quired the Parisian. 
said, “You shall not be troubled more with th “No, sir, youmistake me; [ have not the honor. 
shepherd’s hunting-horn; it is in the hands of our |I am a Pole.” 
landlord, and I have told him to keep it to him-| “Eh, bien! c’est encore etre Francais,” an- 
self—” swered the Parisian, “ Who will have omlet?” 
“But, my lord,” said I, interrupting him, “if I| and he divided it with anonchalance as if nothing 
am not much deceived, L see there the shadow of | had happened, into twenty-cight portion 
It is worthy of remark that though all nations 


some one else coming this way.” n u 
“ Ah, do you really think so?” rank duels as essential to their codes of houor, yet 
» do y ; yy 
no one gives a challenge, and no one accepts it with 


it 


hing to the great- 


“My good sir, I will be greatly indebted to you 
to act as my second should this affair reswt in a 
duel.” 
“TLbeg to be excused, sir,” ans: 
with a consequent ¢ not to med- 
dle with tavern brawls.” He then stretched his 
cloak out upon the floor a few steps off, and laid 
down upon this poor substitute for a bed. 
“The son of the Vistula is polite!” said Jollivet, 
“and Tonce travelled fifteen leagues to fight for 
the Poles, when I heard of the capture of Wa 
saw, But ingratitude is the reward of the world.” 
“Tshall be happy, young man, to serve as your 
ond,” said the German; “ the Englishman was 
wrong, decidedly wrong in taking two larks, the 
consequence of Which was that [liad none.” 
“Ah!” cjaculated Jollivet, “you are a brave 
man! We will drink punch together all night.” 
“Of course; why not?” 
“And you?” said Jollivet, addressing himself to 
me. 
“ Tthank you, I would rather sleep,” I replied. 
“Just as you ple Liberty to the whole 
world, For my part the kitchen is at present my 
favorite room.” 
“ And [must lie down here.” 
“Good night, then,” he familiarly said, and hur- 
ried out. 
I now spread out my clonk and laid myselt up- 
on it, but tired as Twas [ fell not to sleep till after 
the jov Parisian had returned, bearing in his 
hands a full bow! of punch; and through the whole 
night his bright and joyous countenance oft 
ed me in dreams of cheqacred nature, of stary 
tivn, gluttony and duels, 
Karly the following morning we were aroused 
by lively notes from the bugle. All arose, and re- 
quiring little time for our toilets, we were quickly 
off, and mounted with alucrity the lofty Rigi. 
‘There are some things which the pen cannot de- 
scribe, nor the pencil imitate; and here Imust 
content myself with declaring that nothing in the 
world can be grander than 2 sunrise from the sum- 
mit of this mountain, whence ure unfolded to the 
view of the beholder at one glance several ranges 
of mountains, fourteen lakes, seventeen. Cities, 
more than forty villages, and a still greater num- 
ber of ice mountains, all in a cirewmference of 
three hundred leagues, and constituting a panor- 
ami of vastextent, and unsurpassed magnifi 
ollivet, as he grasped me 1 
hand, “Lam rejoiced that the Englisinnan has 
shot me yet, and that Lam permitted to witness 
this most glorious scene.” 
About seven we resumed our journey on the 
road to Luzerne. At four o’elock in the afternoon 
any friend Jollivet stepped into my room, just after 
Thad engaged a barge for the nex: 
“One moment, one moment,” 


red the Pole, 


son will be 
of the water-hen 
ished.” 


a 


» knock with your 
ing, and I will come 


pecting 
yself, reflecting ail the while upon 
strange blending of common expressions and 
Such a character, according to 
my view, may be searched for in vain in other 
countiries, but in Franee iris common. I betook 
myself at onee to the German, whom [ found at 
the “ Eagle.” He gave me his assurance to assist 
me, and the Germans are known to adhere s\ 
to their prom He followed me to the En; 
man. Upon arriving at the Buil’s Head we made 
inqui fter the Englishman, and were informed 
that he was in the garden. We went thither, and 
had scarcely gone ten steps when we noticed Sir 
Robert suinding in an avenue. He was practising 
with his pistols, and a servant. stood behind him 
to load them, We advanced within a few steps of 
him, and paused. Sir Robert was a cxpital shot. 
He had wafers upon a wall twenty-five paces dis- 
tant, and ne tailed to hit them. 
“Phander and lightning!" murmured the Ger- 
man. 
© Pardon me,” said Sir Robert, now perceiving 
us, “Thad not observed you.” 
“ You seem to have a sure hand,” I remarked to 
him. 
“Tam satisfied with it,” he laughingly replied. 











“Certainly. There, you can see him now.” 
2) 


We indeed saw by the moonlight the figure of a 
tall young man Icisurcly approaching us, twirling 
a cane upon his thumb. As he came nearer [ per- 
ecived that he was a truc pattern of o Parisinn 
travelling agent. His hat perched on one side of 
his head, huge whiskers under his chin, and a cra- 
vat a la Colic, with # velvet coat, and Cossack 
pantaloons, left no doubt upon my mind as to the 

character of the odd-looking personage, who now 
approached us with stately gait. As he came up 


80 little concern as the Frenchman; nor doves any 
one go with like indifference to the battle ground. 
Two French gentlemen may be seen at some fifty 
paces from each other, going toward the woods of 
incennes; the one hums a tine from the Cind 
ila, the other writes memoranda in his pocket- 
hook. The first might be taken for one love-sick— 
the second for a povtaster, in uit of rhymes, 
They wait the decision of their friends, whether 
they are to use pistols or dau: In the prelim- 





he changed hie manocuvre, without doubt to con- 


inary steps, and the manner of the duel, they man- 


3 
must not go. You know that 1 have an account to 
settle with that English braggadocio.” 

“T thought you had entirely forgotten that fool- 
ish quarrel.” 

“Vorgotten, indeed! When a wine bottle is 
hurled at one’s head, without being told .to look 
ont, and let it pass so? You do not know Jdllivet.? 
“Take a scat, and let us have a chat.” 

“Thank you—most gladly,” 

“Tu the f place let us take a glass of this 
cherry wine; and now, my friend, L wish you to 





vinco us that he had served with the Nationul | ifest no interest; that is the concern of the sec-j tell me, do you really regard this insult of such 


“We are glad to find you in so good a humor; 
we trust that our business v ith you may be more 
rount,” 
“You came about the bottle affair? Very well, 
Texpected you.” 
“So will our 1 
rought to a close, 
“Yes, it need not be pi 
wishes to fight, and T also.” 

“Well, send your seconds—the main point seems 
to be already settled; it only remains now to de- 
cide upon the weapons—time—and place.” 


negotiation be the more speedily 
b 24 


rotracted 3 your friend 
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“Yes, yes, they shall be at your hofel as carly] “ Well, then, it is_your turn to langh. Ihave Original. just time to whisper “God bless you, my dear 
in the morning as seven o’¢lock.” your promise, and I now determine, that with a TIME'S WARNING. one;” when Uncle John waved his hand, and 
every one sank on their knees. Nathan and I 






Before we had left the garden we heard again | pistol in each hand, we advance and shoot at plea- AS musingly Istood one day beside an old onk tree. EAA re oh cri prt ee 


oi ” 
another shot, and the German expressed to me his | sure. ‘Tmagiuntion pictured out a form T could iol see; 







determination to go in quest of his braco of pis-|  “ But, my denr friend——” And suddenly, as if eutranced, a voice came soft and | humbly down; and then Uncle John’s lips were 

tols, which he pronounced to be excellent, with These are the conditions; I will agree to none sweet, : unsealed, and such a prayer! the tears run down 

the view of having our Jollivet practice also. | other,” And gently to my raptured ears these phrases did re-| my cheeks to-day as I think of it. b 

They were found, and I londed them both, aud} I could say nothing, for my word was pledged, peat. No appetite was felt for the good things on the 
t table, but we kept our Thanksgiving eve inviolate. 





shot from my window (which opened iuto the gar- | I went to Sir Robert's seconds and communicated Y 
deu,) at a small tree some twelty paces off: the } to them the terms, which they immediately convey- - Knowi'thy thonghte, thy inward thoughts, thy every | Nathan and one other had been talcen from tho 
ted 0 wreck and carricd so far away that no tidings had 






























ball took off a piece of the bark. . ed to him. After exchanging a few words they | And every deed of thine doth pass before me in re- at 
“Bravo!” cricd a voice from the window above | returned and announced his acceptauce of the view; reached us, who mourned him as dead. A * 
me, which I recognized to be that of Jollivet, | conditions. The smullest act that dots thy life, e’en from thy ear-}_ On Christmas eve Nathan and I were married; * 
whom I now saw descending from his balcony to] | We bowed to each other, and separated. T hur- ___ liest breath, ; iil jive xives pl and no more do I wander, bemoaning my loncly S 
mine. ried to the barge and procured the pistols. When | J8 Knows to me, and will be so fill Jife gives place to} state, for a truc heart is my resting place; strong 
“What in tho devil are you about?” I inquired. | in the act of loading them Jollivet strack me upon eath. : arms shelter the moaning dove; and daily, hourly, 
“0, Lam only taking the shortest way.” the shoulder, and said— Thow'rt thinking now of happy days that Jong since | a8 I look in my loved one’s face, my heart repeats 
« And that is the way to break your neck.” “Let our friend do that—I have two words to ceased to be, the words—‘ Thank God! thank God!” 
“No, no, Tam nee fo youn; Ihave foared well communicate to you.” Aiton south dale crown upon thy head reposed so 
yinnastics. nd with these words he sprung stepped one side, 2 cheerfully ; S . ae LEEP. 
theta balcony. “Here Lam, you see, perfectly | “If I should fall, [ have nobody in the world to n how're wislitog now for their return to glad thy heart Oe aimee cee 
sato ‘ond sound, and conteuted to be on a level even | weep for me except one poor girl who loves me | put far away they stil} apeed on, quite near Time’s dis- Ipray the Lord iny sont to keep, 
with you.” ardently.” taut shore. If should dic before I wake, | 
“You are yet a hoy, I perceive.” «« Have you written to her?” I pray the Lord my goul to take.’ 








“Would that I could always be a hoy, yet if the | _ “Yes, here is the letter. If I fall, you will please Thy aay of yonth and beauty’s gone, the friends of HO are you, man or woman, for whom this 
occasion requires it, I can act the man. But| give it to her. If I am wounded too severely to be ‘The cherisded hopes of childhhood’s hours, the pleas- prayer hax uot old sweet associatious—who, 



























enough of this. What is the news?” carried to Luzerne, send her hither.” ure of life's ways hearing words, hear not, too, the “ memory bells,” 
“Thave seen the Englishman.” 4, She lives in that city?” Have, by my hand, been swept away regardless of | ringing up from the golden’ plains of your child 
“ He will fight, will he? So much tho better.” “Yes; it is Catherine, the Saushter of our land- their worth, hood, and feel not the soft gales from the morning 

“ We found him in the garden.” lord, [have promised to marry her.” And thou art left to mourn their loss, proud mortal of | jand of your life sweeping over your soul? 
“What was he there for? Strawberry season! Tanderstana: ‘ ly?” the carth. You may be a man nae in the pride and strength 
is over. hank you. re we now ready ! ife it of your years; you may have carved out for your- 
“He was pistol-shooting. Do not ask me how} “I turned toward our opponents; they were Why startle ee dost thow not Enow that: }ie is bute selt an honorable name and destiny in this world 
he shoots. waiting. 3 é Upon ‘Time’s ocean far and wide floats many a shape- |—mayhap you are the owner of broad lands and 
“No, [ shall find that out in the morning.” “TI think so,” [answered Jollivet. Jess wreck ; roud homes, and your heart has grown hard in 
aie good enough to take this putt i is load-| lew give me your hand. ae ee , Then ponder ou my warning now, lest thou a sinner | its pattie with the world. But stop a moment, 
ed; I wish yon to shoot at yon tree, that I may seo ulm and unmoved,” I remarked to him as . E and listen to this little verse, so simple that the 
what sort of a marksman you make.” grasped his cold hand. And though juntoen: by morale py cta tis ee that merest bahe who learns to lisp tho Crate can com- 
es z rehend them, and so grand in its sublime signifi- 
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“ Be not alarmed, my friend; when the word is} — “ Be not alarmed,” he answered. 


given I shall advance upon my antagonist, near] At this moment the German stepped up with the est shall only have 


cance and faith that the wis 


















































enough to let te smelt ne powder.” loaded, Pistols, ani ra eonclucted solve fo the Orlgtsal. learned the true lesson of life when the soul utters 
Are you still resolute ?” other end of the island. ‘e arranged ourselves " them as it did in its infancy. 

“No bre of such questioning. At what hour | in proper order, as we perceived that Sir Robert’s THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 5 Let us sec! How many years ago was it?— 
to-morrow ?” seconds had already left him. We stood opposite BY MARY I. PURINGTON. twenty, thirty; no matter, at the sound of “ Now 
“ About eight, I saspect.”” them, leaving the combatants about fifty pi LL that long, long year, from the last Thanks- | I lay me,” they haye rolled their massive doors, 
“All well; when you wish me, knock, and [shall | from cach other. We now looked ronud to. see if giving, I had been away from home and friends {2nd you go down throuzh them to the old red one 
come down; I must now return to my room.” all things were ready, und nothing appearing to way out South, governess in a rich planter’s | story house, where your life first took morning. 
With these words he climbed up again to his| the contrary, we gave the signal, and the combat- | family; and now [was journeying homeward to | You sce the little window on the right side, close 
buleouy, as nimble as a squirrel. In the evening | ants advanced toward each other. muke a brief visit; homeward, [said, but in reality | under the rafters; ah! you slept a sound slumber, 
I procured a dagger, and engaged a surgeon.} Certainly’ one of the most awful sensations |{ had no home. My parents were dead, and my | and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old gurret 
Francisco kept the barge in readiness for me,| which can be imagined is that which one expe-| gnardian’s house had been my stopping place. | than youcver cid in your lofty chambers, with tho 
rdians, | gilded ceiling and lofty draperies; and what mat- 


which I engaged for the whole day, At seven| riences when he beholds two men of healthly ap-| ‘They were kind and good people, my gui 
o’clock the following morning the German enter-) pearance, and in the full vigor of lite, approaching | John and Betsey Linder, but still [didn’t feel as 1] ter if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet 
ed my room in company with Sir Robert’s seconds. | gach other with a deadly weapon in each hand. | should have felt if a warm place had been mine by | made of red and yellow “ patches ” of calico, you 
Just as [expected, the selection of weapons was | On such an occasion [ doubt whether the excite-| 2 father’s hearthstone. But [had grown heartsiek | never snuggled down so contentedly under your 
to be determined by drawing lots, but the battle-) ment of the combutants is so painful as that of the | even for this home. ’Twas the abiding place of | spring mattresses and Marscilles counterpanes. 
ground proposed was a small uninhabited island | spectators; indeed I am fully convinced that the | my youth; and, remembering the custom of the| “Now I lay me;” how softly would sleep como 
of the Lake of Kussnacht, which we accepted. | duclists in this instance experienced less than the | old ‘people, to have all assembled 





















together on | and weigh down your eyelids, as you repeated the 
These preliminaries being determined, the gentle-| seconds the awful anxiety of the moment—that | Thanksgiving eve, I resolved to undertake the | words after her; ah! you can hear her very tones 
men returned, and [ called Jollivet down from} moment which held our heart-strings in painful | journey. now stealing across your -heart, though it is so 
above. He answered, and in a few moments pre-| tension—that moment which might be to our re-|" “Oh, dear!” I thought to myself, as the dark | many years since death silenced them; you feel 
sented himself in person, He had made his toilet, | spective friends the connecting link between time | night shut down over earth, just as I had thought | the soft touch of her hand on your pillow, and the 
thongh it was totally inappropriate for the occa-| and eternity. for ten thousand times before, “ what a useless life | tender lingering of her kiss upon your lips—you 
sion. Ile wore a dress coat with gilt buttons,) |My eyes were now rivetted upon Jollivet, whom | is mine. I am ever striving, but never seem to ac-| break down here, proud man as you are—the 
striped pantaloons, and a black satin cravat, with | the day before I had scen in clownish hilarity, but | complish anything worthy the strugglos of a soul |memory of your mother is more than you can 
white collar. . in whom were combined many of the noblest qual- | endowed with abilities somewhat more than ordi-| ear. If she had only lived, you would not be 

“You must alter your dress entirely,” said I. | ities of u man. I felt for him the deepest sympa-| nary. I maintain myself; I strive to show, by | what you now are; but, thanks be to God, she left 

“Why so? Iam sure I look well enough to be | thy, and my heart clung to him as by enchantment. | precept and practice, that excellent truth to teach, | you something that cammot grow old and dim, not 
married, much more to be killed.” His hair was brushed back from his noble fore- | that— even in the “ unspeakable brighmess ” beyond the 

“Certainly; but your striped pantaloons, the | head, his countenance was stripped of its wonted “ Lives of great men all remind us shiniug gates—the memory of a loving, praying, 


buttons of your coat, and your collar, are just so | smiles, his dark e; whose brizhtuess and intel- We can make our lives sublime; Christian mother. 
steadily And, wheu dying, leave behind us Reader, it may be that in the din and struggle of 





























































many targets which one should never offer an an- | lecutual beauty I now first observed, wei ds of time.” 

tagon: Have you not a black suit? The collar | and boldly fixed upon his opponent. is bearing __Poutsteps on the sands of time. life you may have forgotten to pray at afl, and 

you can dispense with entirely. tes __ | was no longer common, hut stately and ; | I have said, that night after night you have laid down on your 
“@Q yes, all that can be done; but it will detain | he carried a lofty head, and the danger gave him “ Struggle on, though all unloved and lonely, pillow, never thinking of the shining ranks of an- 

us.” a something of the poet—truly noble. In the Every day a rich reward will give.” rels that God’s mercy stationed around; or thank- 
“ We have yet abundance of time.” meanwhile the distance between the opponents But, oh! I felt so much the need of a strong | ing him for the day or the night. 








“Well, [ shall be back in a moment,” he an-j became shorter —both advanced with deliberate | heart to lean on, that [was often very unhappy.| But come back, we beseech you, to the old 


, and in five minutes he returned equipped | and measured steps. When within about twenty | “If the hungry sea had not enguiphed dear Na-| prayer of your childhood. You cannot have out- 
as desired. paces of each other the Englishinan fired. Some-| than,” I often said to myself, “I might have had | grown that—no matter if your hair is frosted with 

“There, you have made me as black as an un-| thing like a cloud passed over the forehead of his | something to live for, as well as every one else.” | the snows of life’s December, and if your years are 
dertaker,” said he; “all that is wanting is crape| opponent. Five paces farther, and the Eng-| But he had gone down three years before in a| threescore-and-ten, kneel down by your’ bedside, 
on my hat. But come, gentlemen, let us to the | lishman discharged his second pistol, and paus cked and | and utter these words, see if something of the old 


dd. | dreadful storm, when the ship was wr 
field; [ would not for the world be the last on the | Jollivet seemed to reel, but advanced farther, all on board pevished. peace and faith of your childhood docs not come 
ground.” he drew nearer his antagonist his countenance a: 


Iloved him to the engulphing of every other | back to you, if something of its dew and blessing 
Vitty paces from the tavern lay the barge, the | sumed a frightful aspect. At length, at a distance | feeling; for had been afone from youth, and bis | fall not upon your slumber. 
manager still waiting for us, The surgeon was | of scarce three yards from his opponent, he paus-|love lit my darkened life with a rainbow halo. And remember that, soouer or later, you must 
already there. Off we were in a twinkling, but | ed, then took another, and yet anothor step; when | He had such a kind, good heart; such a frank, | “lie down and sleep,” when this prayer will be all 
had scareely measured the boat’s length when | being unable to endure the si 































































» i 1 e sight longer, [ cried :— | gentle character, that the more I thought of “what | your soul can take—all that will ayail of your 
we observed the barge of Sir Robert some five} “ Alcide, will you commit murder? Shoot in the | might have been,” the more I felt like weeping; ) rank, or wealth, or fame, whatseever you most 












hundred paces, in advance of us. 3 air! Shoot in the air, for God’s sake!” 80, at last, almost suffocating with sorrow, Lleaned | prize in the world, which is but the shadow of 
“A louis dor reward, cried Jollivet to the} “you can well guess what I shall do?’ he an-| back in the coach, drew down my veil, and wept | eternity. Ah! we shall soon pass the 
rowers, “ if we get before that barge. swered, throwing aside his coat and exposing his | in silence. “ Green threshold of our common graves;” 









The rest of the passengers were too busy with i 
heir thoughts to notice me; and pretty soon the | but the little prayer, the first, it may be, that wo 
The offer worked miracles—we touched the island | With these words he raised his arm and shot | carriage stopped at Uncle John’s gate. Somebody | took upon our childish lips, as we sail out under 
first. A better place could not have been selected. | the Englishinan, whom his pistol ne: ouched. rame running over the frozen xround to mect’me, | the solemn arches of the “ River of Death,” follows 
It was a tongue of land, nearly surrounded by the] “Iris done,” he said, as lie leaned against a tree; [just as Nathan used to; but “twas only my guar-| us, a sweet, faint, tender air, from the shores, und 
waters of the Lake, which, when swollen by the | “the account is struck; [ have at Jast killed onc | dian, come to look for me and my baggage. | when we shall cast anchor, 
meltin nows, would often cover it. [ had exam- | of those Luglish knayes, which caused my Empe He ected me cordially, and we didn’t notice, “The Lord our gouls shall tak 
ed it in all directions, when Sir Robert’s ba or’s deau!” so dark was it, that another passenger also alight- 
reached the shore, He remained there, but hi Sir Robert lay dead upon the field. Alcide Joili-|¢d. Hurrying into the house, [ received a hearty Original. 
seconds came toward us. T advanced a step, but | yet was conveyed to Kussnacht, and [ harried to | Welcome from Aunt Betsey, and 2 score or less of a 
was held back by Jollivet. [beckoned accordingly | Luzerne to communicate to Catherine the intelli- | cousins and cousin’s wives and husbands, Grect- MISFORTUNE. 

FORTUNE seems to love the fellowship of some, 


to the German to meet them. gence from her bethrothed. Having convinced | ings over, we sat down to chat awhile. “Iwas ‘ y 
“Only one!” 1 Jolli myself that his wounds would be better nursed by | ¢atly; supper wouldn’t be ready for an hour yet, | VL To watch them, to be with them in every new- 


“What do you wish?” her than by myself, [left him in her charge. so our tongues flew merrily. ‘The little ones gam- found home; egies A 
“Promise me, that should the lots turn out in] 4 month afterward I returned to Kussnacht, | Dolled gaily iu the ruddy firclizht, and we adults {Ad if’ there’s one among the many it seems to love \ 


i i m4 + * . A 4 - 01 f i “pt chat- sincere, 

ni yayor) sail ire us the renee choose ae nee and made immediate inquiry after the health of peel at them and laughed, aud still kept chat-| yo. gure that I’m that favored one, for it is always 

ditions of the Gibt, you will accept such as © SUK | Jollivet, and was rejoiced to learn that he was rap- | UE: near. 

gest. They shall be those, [ assure you, of u man idly recovering one the effect of his wounds, Pe ‘Tue hour soon passed away—we had 80 much a 4 

who knows not fear—depend upon it.” was invited to his room, went thither opened the to say—and supper was announced. Repairing to | If other friends proved true as it bas ever proved to 
“T promi i rently and stepped in, Ho slept with his |e warm, cheery kitehen, we began drawing near No cuuse would I have t Init happi 
“Well, then, go.” ting npou Catherine’s arm, who sat beside | £2 the hountcously loaded tables. | Unele John had Bonga hte ave to complain, none happier 
I met our opponents a few steps off. Sit Robert | his bed, Her unusual paleness testilied to the grief | bowed his grey head and raised bis toil-hardened | put ah, als! they all bave left mo with this one 60 

had expressly forbidden them to make any con-| she had experienced, and the fatigue she bad en-  PAlms to be eech the Lord to bless the food pro- true— 

cessions, and we consequently proeceded at once | countered in her ine easing: attentions to her | \ led for us, when, hark! uw sound reached our | Misfortune, oh! misfortune, thou art near in what Ido. 


to arrange the preliminaries for the fight. We to wouuded love: I charged her not to rouse him, | t+ Strange, potent charm! ’Neath its influ- : 
Reccre Sie" Baa sised?ar eestonvile cea ot 8 s + earea midagmewe ali i chair: | O! tell me, friends, what I have done, that 1 desery: 
ed up a five fran Robert’s seconds call-! and seated myself at the table to leave my card; | eBce Aunt Betsey grew paléand sunk into achair; oa e 


ing out ‘head ” for the pistols, we the reverse side Sate linnuedlatelsrecou nize Unele John’s eyes stared in bewilderment; the |). / Wits; pen 

; for the dayyers. The piece fell head up, and the eis ae at amet tuner ately recoenizea ia ibe, | brothers and sisters looked vacantly at cach other; Alave/1. Dee back ward in my:words, or in my acts re 
pistols were accordingly chosen. Again we threw | though he sought to give it utterance. He insisted | #24 muy heart's two words, “ Thank God! thank | 1 i¢ 1 have, just spenk the word and I will bear my 
up the five-franc to determine which should be T ta h him a few weeks till the | God!” drowned every other feeling. Again that part, 

uscd—the pistols of the Englishuinn or those of unable to avail myself of his | 2%» shrill whistle sounded, coming nearer, and} Though death may Jay in silent grave a crushed but 
Jolliver, but neither of the combatants was to ation, and remained only Jong enough for us feet were heard ahi a puinst the frozen earth, loving heart. 

know the result. Fate again favored oar oppo-| ty interchange the reciprocal assurances of our Tis Nathan! ’tis Nathan!” I cried, springing | syc¢ eay the word and let me Iay my aching heart to 


The men exerted themselves to their utmost, | bleeding breast; “ you have not two balls in your 
and the barge glided over the water like a swallow. | body.”’ 




















































































































































































































nents. Oneo more chance was to be appealed to, | sincere and abiding friendship. by Unele John, just ax he sank back into his _ ret, 

to decide by which rty the manner of the inect- chair. Or bid me live and share again the friendship I wish 

ing should be appointed. This time fate decided In an instant I flung the door open, and for one est 

for us. IyDEcIs1oNn.—In matters of great concern, and, moment the firclight streamed over the form | O! epenk the word, and tell in truth that I may live 
I went immediately to Jollivet. “Now,” said I, | which must be done, there is no surer argument | standing on the step before me then erying— Th hess t friends, wh love I prize, in friendeh 

“you must use pistols.” of a weak mind i Nation; to be undeter- “Nathan! Nathan!” Twas, received in his own | PHC peer ct ene hose love I prize, voubneg. = 
“Very well.” mined where the case is so plain, and the necessity ‘arms. “ Nathan! Nathan!” echoed from lip to pe : Pe 

— net 0 eo - 








“Sir Robert had the right to choose the weap-| so urgent. To be always intending to live anew lip; and, with his right arn he drew them all to 
ons.” life, but never find time to set about it; this is as’ him and kissed them, holding me close to his| True Frrexpsurp.—tThe water that flows from 
“Ie is perfectly immaterial to me.” if a man should put off eating, and drinking, and , bounding heart with the other, ‘ a spring does not congeal in winter, and those sen- 

“ But it is for you to regulate the order of the | sleeping, from one day and night to another, till) “Oh! Nathan, speak to me,” I cried; for he had | timents of friendship which flow from the heart 
fight.” he is starved and destroycd.— Tlotson. | been too much overcome to utter a word. He had | cannot be frozen in udversity. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Back Noumsers of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 

ADVENTURES OF JAMES CAPEN ADAMS, Mountain- 
eerand Grizzly Bear hunter of California By Theo- 
dore H. Hittell. Illustrated with 12 finetinted engrav- 
ing, one of which isa likeness of the bero himself. The 
subject of this work was born in the town of Medway, 
Mass., in 1807, and is pow 68 years of age. The thrill- 
ing scenes depicted in this work almost makes our hair 
stand on end. The success which he had in taming 
the most ferocious beasts of the forest, shows the 
power of man over the brute creation. We have read 
the book with great pleasure, and obtained therefrom 
much useful instruction. Published by Crosby, Nich- 
ols & Co., Boston. 


New Musto.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have sent us the 
following new compositions, recently published by 
them. “Minnie Gray,” as sung by Sanford in his 
Drawing-Room Entertainments. Arranged for the 
piano by Stephen Glover. The words begin as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Mid orange groves, long, Jong ago, 
There dwelt a maid of matchless mould; 
Her eyes were midnight, teeth of pear), 
With wealth of beauty all untold. 
Neath sunny skies, where silver streams 
Rolled o’er the land afar away, 
I fondly parsed the happy hours 
In loving dearest Minnie Grey.” 


Original. 
ON THE POETICAL ABUSE OF WOMEN. 


“ How wretched must be he who dares 

Become unworthy woman's prayers; 

Who fancies he himself exalts 

By glazing o'er a woman's faults,— 

Who strives with an unvenomed pen 

To prove an ass in garb of men.” 
N the lives of many females there must necessa- 
rily be periods of existence, however monoto- 
nous, which, in the surrounding relations at the 
time, must, by the nature of concurrent events, be- 
come, in the dimly-lighted future, epochs, that by 
their importance—an importance that singularly 
enough increases in interest the farther we recede 
trom the primal causc—lend a peculiar charm to 
the remainder of an otherwise uneventful life. 
And, high among the pleasures to be derived in 
experiencing these verdant oases in the barren 
desert of a woman’s generally undistinguishable 
existence, must, from the public nature in which 
the ennobling honor is conferred, and also from 
the by no means common method of' ita convey- 
ance, be the usually gratifying testimonial of 
heartfelt appreciation, which is sometimes attested 
trom the warmth of an overflowing heart by a 
poet, to the object of his rythmical and enjoyable 
admiration. 
We say, usually, and say it intentionally and 
meaningly; for there are, we regret to record, a 
few occasional departures from the sympathetic ad- 
dressal of poetic fervor, and honest admiration of 
woman’s appreciating bosom—for whose romantic 
and sentimental natures the lines, by real pocts, 
are intended to expand and satisfy the longings 
of that nature, ever craving love and tender re- 
gard from a man’s noble heart, and carnest solici- 
tude for woman’s better fecling. 
There are, we say, a few nomadic and innocuous 
departures from the usual bliss-giving method of 
expressing poetical admiration for the fragile form 
and affectionate sensibilities of the softer sex, who, 
by their, innate and irrepressible, all-coutrolling 
gentleness, should ever command, in almost every 
situation, the enthusiastic esteem and heart-hon- 
ored devotion of true manly worth and chivalric : 
affection; for they arc those whom God, by his ap- 
portionment of physical strength, placed under the 
yearning and soulful care of guarding manhood. 
We are thankful, however, that if the examples 
re not exceedingly numerous, they are also, from 
he effect of the cause which iuspired them, neces- 
ary. In the world of literature such exceptional 
ases do, and doubtless will, unfortunately, exist 
s long as the inextinguishable innate desire to 
reate expressions of poetry shall be recklessly 
ervérted from its supernally and superbly sacred 
‘ourse, where, like a purling rivulet, it sweetly 
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The next piece is entitled “ They tell me, Lady, thou flows to merge into the heavy, muddy and polluting 
art fair;” by Hermon Von Benzon. stream of personally pettish resentment, which is 
“They tel] me, lady, thou art fair the metaphorical contamination of 2 man’s morally 

As pale December's driven snow; deficient disposition, and which is made to dispose 

That thy rich locks of ebon hair of much filthy matter ne’er intended to be exposed 

Are bright as summer’s sunset-glow; to the full and honest glare of the noonday sun of 


That on the coral of thy lips 

Dwells nectar sweet as Jove ne’er sips; 

And in thy deep cerulean eye 

A thousand gentle graces lie, 

While lofty thoughts, as pure as thou, 

Sit throned upon thy queen-like brow.” 

“Slowly the evening is closing around me,” is a 

beautiful song written and set to music by Anna M. 
Kerr. 


“ Slowly the evening is closing around me, 
Mournfully sighs the wind o’er the sea; 

Sad thoughts arise, that no more I may see thee! 
Oh, why dost thou linger? A cushla machree. 

May ourneen, mavourveen, how lone is my dwelling, 
No sunshine can brighten while thou art from me; 
Aud sad are the tears irom my dim eyes now stealing, 

Wept for thee, darling, a cushla machree.”” 


The next piece of this collection is “ A Selection of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies,” arranged by Sir Jobn Ste- 
phenson. The one before us is ‘Oh, think not my 
spirits.” 

“Oh, think not my spirits are always as Jight 

Aud as tree from a pang as they scem to you now; 
Nor expect that the heart-beaming smile of to-vight 

Wiil return with to-morrow to brighten my brow. 
No! lite is a waste of wearisome hours, 

Which seldom the rose of enjoynmicut adorns; 

And the heart that is soonest awake 1o the flowers 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
But send round the bowl, and be happy awhile. 

May we never meet worse in our pilgrimage here 
Than the tear that enjoyment can yield witha smile, 

And the smile that compassion cau turu to a tear.” 


‘“‘ Lightly Tread,” a song and chorus, as sung by the 
“Wood Birde;” written and composed by D. B. 
Worley. 


“ Lightly tread where sleeps the loved one, 
An her grave, so newly made; 
Lightly tread, nor wake ber slumber 
jeath the weeping willow’s shade.” 





author. : 
‘Oh, come away, sweet maiden, come! 
My gentle dove, oh, come with me! 
On earth thou hast uo other home, 
But with the host that loveth thee.” 


Musio Dectingp.—The following pieces of music 
have been returned to us by our musical editor as un- 
suitable to publish in the paper: ‘The Indian’s Fare- 
well;” “ Bury me by the River’s Side;” “ Sleep, loved 
one, Sleep;” “I Dream of Thee;” “Oh, breathe no 


“ Carroli’s Serenade,” is another piece by the same my 


ruth, 

This was the case, undoubtedly, during the last 
entury, and likewise during the two first decades 
of the present, where semi-occasional cases may 
be viewed in the records by any indefatigable 
searcher after the degrading fa 
Who does not remember Burns’ “ Monody on a 
Lady famed for her Caprice?” an expression of 
his own private thoughts and feclings, which even 
he death of the unconscious object failed to pre- 
vent the utterance of. 


“ How cold is the bosom which folly once fired! 

How pale is that cheek where the rouge lately glis- 
tened; 
How silent that tongue, which the echoes oft tired; 
How dull is that ear which to flattery so listened ;°"— | 


which forms one verse of it; and then the epitaph 
which concludes the verses, how particularly bit- 
ter:—~ 

“ Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect, 

What once was a butterfly yay in lite’s beam; 
Want only of wisdom denied her respect, 

Waut only of gooduees denied her esteem.” 

And who, that has once perused the lines, can ever 
forget the bitterness of feeling which is contained 
in the “Sketch,” by Byron, of Mrs. Charlmont, 
commencing with— 

“ Born in a garret, in # kitenen bred.” 

What an intensity of heart-wringing purpose is per- 
ceptible in almost every syllable which has given 
an unenviable fame to this 

“ Female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influeuce droop or die.” 
But she doubtless deserved, in a measure, some 
share of resentment for having becn the means of’ 
giving Byron that state of social unhappiness so 
patent to all the world as being his bitterest ex- 
erience. 

The concluding lincs of the “Sketch” above al- 
Juded to are the most heartless that could well be 
uttered, and to a woman especially — 

‘ Oh! may thy grave be sleepless asthe bed, 

‘The widowed couch of fire, that thou hast spread; 
Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with 
prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims, and despair! 

Down to the dust, aud as thou rottest away, 

Sven worms sliall perish on thy poisonous clay; 

But for thelovel bone, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear. 
Thy name—thy human name—to every eye, 
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Air.” Others will be examined and reported soon. 





Acorrrep.—‘Man made to Mourn” — “ Heart- 
longings »—“ Bird talk "—“‘ To Annie C..—"' Advice” 
— My Destiny »—‘ Live and let Live »—* Re-unions 


“To Anna —“ Power of Sympathy "—'Doubt’s dark | at 
Hour’—" Our Maggie Sleeps’ —“ Country Mudon- 


more that simple air;” “ Oh, sing that once Familiar | +8 climax ofall scorn should hang on hig! 
Exalted o’er thy less-abhorred compeers, 
— ‘And festering in the infamy of years.” 
Could anything more determinedly echo the 
fevlings that must have agitated his bosom when 
2 writing those lines? But even then some traces 
in Heaven ”—“ On the Poetical Abuse of Woman ”—} of conscientiousness troubled him, and he hesitates 


“ But for the love I bore,” 


nas”—“ Thoughts about Maxims. and Proverbs *—|in a manner more human than anything which 
“The two Flirts °—‘ Thought Fragments *—“ Sleep, | preceded it. 


hh; 





loved one, Sleep.” 


Heart— Dum Vivamus Vivamus” is of a local cha: 


Deorirep.— The First Attempt” had better be the | the drawing-room, must necessarily show, at times, 
last, for you will never be able to write poctry—“ He | that his love for the “little sex” did not exten 
who would run ”— The Lustre of thine Byes "—“The | to allindividually; as proof of which, one instance, 


Even “Moore,” the delicate, be-slippered, sen- 
sual, lady-loving poct of the “leafy arbor,” and 


x-| his epigramatic charge “To Miss ——,” conelu- 


ncter— ‘Twenty Years Afterwards” ia too Jong—| sively testifies: 
“That I had Died as Young ”—“ Afler the Battle »— 
“The Rose "—' The Dying Girl "—‘ Love of Friends” 
— “To an old and true Friend "—“\ A Morning Kam- 
ble”—* The Death of Jesus”"— On the Denth of a 


“ With woman’s form and woman’s tricks, 
So much of man you seem to mix, 
Une kiows not where to take you; 
I pray you, if tis not too far, 
Go ask of Nature which y ou are, 
And what she meantio make you. 





“Yet stay! you need not take the pains; 
With neither beauty, youth nor brains, 
For man or maids desiring ; 
Pest as female, fool as male, 
As boy too green, os girl to stale— 
"The thing's not worth iuquiring.”” 

And that from the author of tho “ Loves of the 
Angels!’ It scems to have been a failing, in all 
ages and time, with the sweet songed poets who 
had personal resentments to ventilate, to think 
they must do so in the most attractive manner, 
80 as to give the iniquitous proceeding the greater 
publicity, ; 

In the present age the same, or a like desire, 
reigns rampart among many of our young poets; 
and, as a natural consequence, nearly every paper 
we now take hold of contains within its immacu- 
late margin some satirical slur upon woman’s faith, 
her universal goodness, or spotless purity. 

Surely our ideas cannot he said to be bettered in 
any manner by this questionable acquisition to 
our readable knowledge. Our better  feclings rise 
up to condemn the unmanly supposition! 

Ever,. while, as we have before observed, the 
sparkling effervescing spring of poetical prettiness 
shall be made to lend an alluring attractiveness, 
by its celestially brilliant buoyancy and vivacious 
intensity, to the unendurable vice of perpetuating 
personal pettish resentments, in its many varied 
hideous shapes, thus making it wear the ever at- 
tractive and ensnaring garb of poetry, to corrupt 
and debase one’s better nature by thus cowardly 
undermining, with a seductive style, the affectional 
character of angelic woman, by the means of a 
base system of exaggerated distortion and sweep- 
ing misrepresentation so sophsistically and be- 
witchingly presented. 

Just so long will the literature of this or any 
other country be almost irredeemably disgraced 
by the unwilling acknowledgement that such 
rightfully reprehensible and descerctionable facts 
inevitably do and will exist; and the finer, sensi- 
tive chords of our inner pregnant perceptions—in- 
stead of being, ever and anon, emotionally awak- 
ened by the melodious harmony of some sweetly 
mellifinent thonght gracefully expressed in the 
twinkling rhyme and engaging metre that capti- 
vates the mind, and thus secures attention—he un- 
expectedly outraged by the righteous unveiling of 
this “‘whited sepulchre” of poetic feeling, which, 
trailing its distracted and demented cause through 
the mire and accumulating dirt of direct and un- 
mistakable personal vituperation, disgusts the 
unfortunate and unwilling reader of the dismal; 
distressing fact—fully as much by the petty Jac! 
of manly principle involved in the ruthlessly tear- 
ing asunder the fragrant wreaths of respect and 
esteem, that binds our sincerely ardent regard for 
the “angels of carth,” as by the deplorably de- 

" * : ; 
grading and really reprehensible manner in which, 
by the medium of swect and poetical callocation, 
the insult of womanhood and the misled reader 
is cruelly conveyed, 

“ What woman’s love shines not upon 
Had better far be left undone; 

To give to poesy its might, 

Her smile alone can render light.” 

Could we do s0, without being too invidious, we 
would like to call attention to even a single mod- 
ern instance of the kind, which we intend as a 
specimen of the outrages above adverted to, and 
make it our painfal duty to thoroughly and_com- 
pletely expose it, throwing to the faithful light the 
false fulgidity which gives it an apparent life, and 
unreservedly unveiling the unmanly evidence of a 
dreadfully depraved taste and_ morally misapplied 
force of indomitable intellect, be it above or below 
the average allotted to rhymers of any quality 
which would give us ample cause for taking the 
mentioned matter in hand, and becoming, in one 
sense of the word, the chivalric champion of de- 
fenceless innocence and unprotected feminini 
at a time when, thongh actually needed by the 
igencies of outward circumstances, the fact of that 
necessity being evident forms a degrading blot up- 
on the dazzling escutcheon of manly fame, which 
should take years of atoning coutrition to utterly 
and irrecognizably efface. 

In perusing these cbulitions of poctical littleness, 
which, as a faithful observant of facts relative to 
what I intend commenting upon, I invariably do, 
Lusually feel inclined to ery out, upon reaching 
the concluding lines, “Oh, admirable! oh, sub- 
lime!” Why, this is truly the extatic refinement 
of cruelty; and how much more noble, more soul- 
inspiring is the knowledge to the attacking indi- 
vidual that tho blessed victim, the happy martyr 
to his rythmical sulphuric acid, is robust, all-con- 

ering woman, whose smile alone can often ren- 
der a Ceasar powerless, while an insignificant 
creature like a poct would, with the same glance, 
be deprived of life at forty yards in © much more 
expeditious period of time than could ever be ef- 
tected by “twenty cent whiskey.” 

Truly does many a youth of rhyming proclivities 
become, at an early age, convinced it is best 

“To Jearn to distrust, despise womankind, 
To ken a false, factitious glare amid much 
That shines with seeming saint-like purity; 
To gloss misdeeds, to trifle with great truths— 
‘To pitthe brain against (he heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom.” 


And, under the effect of such a youthful, erroncous 4 
impression, how very often docs he weave into 

rhyme those little resentments and proofs of a 

lack of human wisdom, which, when manhood 

brings the charitable mellowness of experience, 

much would he give were those follies of his youth 

unwritten and unknown. 

But, for the lady, so unfortunately victimized ? 
After suffering from the painful laceration pro- 
duced by any such composition as wo have at- 
tempted to describe, we would respectfully com- 
mend to her diligent perusal the works of the 
author who asserts that however “strong and 
sharp our wit may he, it is not as strong as the 
memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment. 
Uethat hath not strength of mind to forgive is by 




















| Wo means weak enough to forget; and it is much 


more easy to do a crucl thing than to say a severe 
one. 

After performing which pleasant task I will 
Funranice sho willenjoy » sound, refreshing slum- 
ber; for she can deduce a moral therefrom that 
cannot fail being superlatively consolatory to her 
while suffering under any exposure of her de- 
merits, or any short-comings of her social value- 





ableness. 


But, with a few more reflections, we 
our already lengthy article to a condusione oor 

It is very often tho case that a few simple and 
thoughtless words, uttered from the sincerity of a 
woman’s nature, will, from their disengentously 
satirical truthfulness, wrongfully instigate the one 
at whom they were directed,—shoult he possesg 
sufficient power to render him competent, to bitter- 
ly retaliate with words of snarling sarcasm and 
searching satire, evidently for tho express, men- 
tally-avowed purpose of quietly but completely 
quelching the feminine will to do such a thing 
again, 

If the thoughtlessness which instigated woman’s 
tongue to commit that act of conversational un= 
courteousness, which from her lips should be re- 
provingly sweet, while from the ilps of a man it 
would be as decidedly unpleasant; if in woman, 
truce and tender, that apparent recklessness of 
specch is reprehensible, how much more so must 
the unforgiving act of sarcastic retaliation appear, 
coming from the powerful tongue of man, whose 
nature should be of such an adamantine composi- 
tion as to composedly render ali such acts, de- 
signed to ruffle one’s temper, so seriously serene 
as to become eminently futile, and unproductive of 
aught save appreciating admiration for the not 
otten discoverable ability possessed by so fuw wo- 
men to such a remarkable degree, 

_ When the hearts we love of those so dear to us 
give us what we are assuredly aware were intend- 
ed merely as verbal love-taps, should they acci- 
dentally prove—by hitting upon a sore spot— 
harder than she intended them to be, must we, in 
such a case, instantancously rebuke her seeming 
presumption in thus chastising man by raising 
our brawny fists, and conscious of our superior 
strength—mental or physical—strike her instant- 
ly to our feet, with all the ineffable scorn that 
characterizes the cowardice of power? 

We should, from the impressive nature of our 
hearts, love her noble carnestness all the more,— 
fairly worship her material readiness; for, as 
Bailey says in “ Festus,” 

“He is a fool who is not for love or beauty.” 

Acts of caustic cruelty with tongue and pen are 
to be deprecated, not only because 

“ Both men and womenkind belie their natures 

When they are unkind,” 
but because they also expose the petty weaknesses 
of a few misguided minds to the enemies of human 
greatness, and give the male portion of the race 
the unjust credit of being those most unamiable of 
ar God’s creatures, misanthropical misagynists, 
who 

‘“ Rail at women as the priest’s cry down pleasure, 

Who for the penance that they do their tongues 

Give ample license to their appetites.” 

C. Pxuncy HicKETHROPE. 





Origiual. 
LYRICAL STANZAS. 


MS dreams are now in sylvan bowers, 
Where artless music fills my ears, 
And unobserved the careless hours 

I pass, from sorrow free and tears, 
And think how sweet it is to live 

When life is undisturbed by pain; 
‘What joyous scenes this world can give, 

Till cares and woes return again. 


I’m musing, now, of “things that were,” 
And sigh that they can be no more; 
And oft I weep that I am here, 
While friends are on “ the otber shore;” 
But now 1 sing remembered bliss, 
And hope again for future joys, 
In such au ersing world as this, 
Where ‘Time decays and Death destroys. 


Fragrant breezes fill my breast, 
The tender folinge veils the eky; 

The verdant banks invite to rest, 
Where cooling waters murmur bys 
And feathered minstrels form the choir, 

‘That wildly, sweetly charms my soul, 
Till 1, enraptured, seize the lyre, 
And bid its loudest numbers roll. 


O! why should cares oppress the heart, 
When Nature smites und all is fair? 

Ye melancholy shades depart! 
And banish every ill aud care! 

The disappolnted sou! shall rise 
Supenor to all earthly dliss, 

In worlds remote, shall realize 
‘Lhe joy of those aud hope of this. 

WELLWISHER. 














‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE TEAR. 

Y hero is only a tear, and has performed noth- 

ing more wonderful than many of its kind had 
done before it. But it came into existence under 
the most trying cireumstances, 
Adam Bonaparte Gordon was one of those good 
natured fellows who afford much sport to their as- 
sociates, and he cared not how many hearty 
laughs were enjoyed at his expense, Generous to 
a fault, he would sit all day long upon the dunce 
block sooner than have his schoolmates thus dis- 
graced; and they were willing— exceedingly will- 
ing. Yet, happy as was his disposition, Adam 
found a great deal in his books to mar the “ even 
tenor of his way.” So, one day, the poor tear had 
a falling out its old master. 
As Adam was sitting, one day, between two ro- 
guish girls, Sallic Lee and Augusta Leary, with his 
geography upon his knee, a huge tear rolicd out of 
either eye, cach unconscious of the other's ap- 
proach, until, at last, they met at the extremity of 
his nose, where, falling in love at first sight, (a3 of 
course they did,) the twain become one, and mu- 
tually dropped on the soiled map beneath. Now 
was their time of freedom, Long had they been 
confined to the few pages of Mitchel’s easy lessons, 
for poor Adam had found it too hard for him, 
whilo they entertained aspirations of a higher order. 
The tears tarried for a little time upon the leaf, 
but the strong rays of the sun camo in through the 
open window, kindly invited them to a higher 
place among the clouds; and the western breezo 
promised them a pleasant voyago over tho wator 
and over the land. They could not possibly resist 
80 great temptations; so, hand in hand, they set 
out full of confidence—as the newly-wedded are 
apt to—but they cast one wistful glance behind, 
xpoke the word of parting, then, with light hoarts, . 
they ascended their bright path. 
What feelings of pride were theirs, as they 
mounted up, up towards Heaven, a fitter place than 


















































earth for such purity. In their ecstacy they had 
almost forgotten poor Adum. As they looked down 
upon the carth’s surface, as nature had arranged 
its grandeur, they wondered how any persen 
could obtain the faintest idea of a lake or river, 
with only Mitchell for instructor. A few dark, 
crooked lines marked rivers—Mississippi, Saint 
Lawrence, &c., seemed decidedly absurd. Shs 
Now they beheld the “ Father of Waters ” rolling 
majestically out, bearing up its hundreds of noble 
steamers, coming ap from the northern horizon, 
and sinking again in the south, Instead of the lit- 
tle gray spots upon the map, they now looked up- 
on the great waste of water tossing about in the 
wildest confusion, the angry waves sending up 
their clouds of spray to meet the trembling tears, 
while the great grecn shect faded away into light 
blue, fainter and faintor in the distance, seemingly 
as boundless as the very sky overhead. The tears 
wore overawed at the extent, and their hearts faint; 
at length one fell and was lost in the foaming wa- 





aspirations higher, worthier and more ennobling. 
But, as often do we seo this same trait exemplified 
in cases of an opposite nature. Our next door 
neighbor is most always miscrable when seeing 
any one happy; and we being near, are oft the 
especial subjects of her uneasiness. You had 
ought to see her worry and fidget whenever our 
carriage is drawn up to the door. There she 
stands in her door now, a little bit of a woman, 
with lean, pinched features, her hands screening 
her eyes, which are strained in this direction, to 
find out, if possible, which way and where we are 
going. Pain and anxiety are depicted upon her 
countenance, and we know she is very uncomfort- 
able; and all because she and her little dear don’t 
own a horse and carriage, and can’t have a ride 
whenever they wish. 

Strange to say, this clement is often strikingly 
conspicuous in husbands and wives; not where 
love is, surely—a very selfish nature can’t love— 
but with those deemed estimable, affectionate 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


hate and revenge romances, when there are tens 
of thousand of good books filled with useful knowl- 
edge. If anybody tells you what is good for a 
sore mouth, or the cholic, go set it down in the back 
of the Almanac, also what will take the poison out 
of a bee-sting, and in this way acquire knowledge 
that may be useful! 
™ Acquire the useful first the brilliant afterwards."* 

This will do very well, Mr. Maxim Maker. We 
don’t “ take stock” in the idea that Peggy should 
play the piano before she can the wash-board; or 
make Jove before her hands have kneaded a loaf 
of bread. If she should ask us to become her hus- 
band, even if ’tis leap year, and even if we are an 
unmarricd man, we would give her one thunder- 
ing no!” 





“ A crowd isnot company." 
Here is a lesson for fast young men, or women 
cither. Because you are in a crowd it is no excuse 
for you. What should we think of seeing Charles 
Florida or H. W. Beecher ata country dance? and 


Many men fear the opinion of men more than 
death. The duelist exhibits such a contemptible 
cowardice when he prefers to go unprepared into 
the presence of his God rather than brave the 
scorn of kindred spirits by seeking the only truly 
honorable settlement of a difficulty. 

Fame is rich in promise, but poor in payment. 
We know not how it may be with otliers, but wo 
have ourselves often felt the need of a new word— 
of a personal pronoun of the singular number and 
common gender. It is often a desirable object to 
conceal the sex of an individual when talking in 
the third person. For example, in speaking of a 
certain book, in commendation of the author, we 
must cither apply the word he or she. In the plural 
number we use they, but when speaking of & single 
individual we must either reveal the sex of the au- 
thor or make a bungling repetition of some word 
to avoid it, : 

“Yes” is the sweetest word in the language, 
when the lover is certain he hears it after we 

of the most trying suspense. 








companions. If the husband sees a tear on his 
wife's check, then he finds reason for rejoicing; 
but if, on the contrary, smiles are on the face, tell- 
ing that the heart is glad, he instantly devises 
some means to destroy her happiness and render 
her miserable. 

We have scen one of this character stroll up to 
the house from the extreme end of the farm on 
a hot summer’s afternoon, not for a bit of lunch, 
or the like, but for fear his better half, tired and 


yet a crowd may be there. Again, how very often 
is ittho case thata person is in a respectable 
crowd, and yet there is no company for him, not 
one congenial companion. How sadly true “a Original 


crowd is not company.” 
“ Acts of kindness shown to good men are never thrown WOULD’ST HAVE ME SWEAR I LOVE THEE. 
away. wourp'st have me ewear I love thee, 


What a story! When Rev. Willic Rockland (our As sighing lovers do, 
new minister,) came into town, didn’t we call on And by such arts to win thee, 
him as soon as we found out where he boarded, Like idle flatterers woo. 


ters. Solitary and alone the other pursucd its way, 
and when the darkuess of night concealed the 
landscape from its sight, it turned its eyes towards 
the brighter spheres above, rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge of One “who docth all things well.” By 
day it could gaze from its vast height upon what 
seemed the universe; and the distance mellowcd its 
scenes into such softness that the tear could hard- 
ly boliove it to be the same cold world into which it 


The secret of success—always do your best. 
Eewarp E. Rogers. 











had so long lived. Flying on the fame of Niag- ae for Soar het a a 

aru, ascending to the place of the tear, deafening | worn out with hard work, had succeeded in getting i . : 

its ear and terrifying the frail drop with its roar- | the baby asleep, and the rooms in order, ands poor god ae ho over. joer niigh us From that day pe sf Ab, no! too ell flow  knowest 
good > ve latterer’s art; 





But, whereso'er thou gocst, 
Thou still must take my heart. 


For time has not the power 
To quench love’s holy flame; 
Until Jite’s latest hour 
I'l love thee still the same. 


The vows that I have spoken 
Are registered above; 
They never can be broken; 
Til death Pl) truly love. 
Wa. H. FuNDENTHOL. 


soul, was haying a little rest and quiet. 

On the other hand we have known women worry 
more for fear their husbands were a little happier, 
or a little more comfortable than themselves, than 
about anything else. The husband, needing a 
brief respite from manual labor, and wishing in the 
mean time to gain a little information, catches up 
a newspaper. The wife frowns, frets and scolds 
till the husband, thinking there is no peace for 
him, throws down the paper, and finds refuge in 
the village store; and ali because she is not willing 
he should have a moment’s calm and enjoyment, 
and the mind should, for a brief space even, be 
free from the harassing cares and perplexitics of 
his every day life. 

Now we have little patience with such sort of 
people; and yet, scattered up and down this world 


kindness” thrown away? What if he is handsome, 
and single, while I am a dried-up old maid? 
“ Actions are the raiment of men.” 
_If these things are so then titere must be a great 
diversity of raiment. Moses Skinflint’s clothcs 
iro so tight he can neither get them off nor on, 
while Mrs. Charity wears loose flowing robes. We 
do not wonder that no two persons dress alike. 
We should think some folks would have to change 
their clothes all the time, while others would wear 
their old suits thread-bear. 3 
“ Actions should be led by knowledgo; and knowledge fol- 
lowed by actions." 
To do a thing without knowing how or why you = 
do it, is simply foolish; but to know how and why A GREEN, awkward girl, tho daughter of 
you do a thing is the part of a wise man. People 3 wealthy narents a Arkaneas, paving, come 
st of individuals of this nature; and, as|®re by no means uncommon who act without | © ——, in Massachusetts, to be educated, a young 
are tno ea sisters of one common family, we | knowledge. We have several in.our mind’s eye | dentist, named Brown, conceived that his shortest 
feel an interest in their welfare, and would fain|at the presont time. Fop Brainiess,’ when he | Toad to fortune would be to marry her. But sho 
turn their thoughts in another channel, “ popped the question,” was one of them. was the laughing-stock of the seminary because 
Young man, young woman, look this way; we Cuarces Froripa. | she was so gaunt, masculine and ungenteel in her 
have a word to say to you! Let me tell you ‘you dress, and Brown felt that it would require all his 
seek the wrong road to happiness or enjoyment. nerve to stand the ridicule of several young pupils 
Tam inclined to think you do not know the mean- with whom he had flirted until he was satisfied 
ing of happiness. When feasting on the misery of they had no moncy nor expectations of any. How- 
others, their woes &nd misfortunes, you perhaps ever, he consoled himscif with the reficction that 
imagine such food meet for the mind, while, in he should speedily obtain influence enough over 
fact, the poor soul is starving for the want of her to enable him to become, in a great measure, 
something more wholesome and substantial. ‘Turn her adviser in the matter of costume, manner, & 
over a new leaf in your life volume! Commence The foremost thought was to amend her long, 
a new chapter; and let it not be dedicated to sel] something, I know not what, Iam desiring, lank form Dy. the alg of crinollues which she hui 
alone, but let its virgin leaves bear impress of &| Somethiug to lift me above the dread real; eta ii 5 ontid ni c ee has Eno Foougt sC- 
heart that joys in another’s weal, Don’t think of'| And I'm wishing for sympathy, sweet, soothing sym- Shite howe a ua ential a luce in her good graces 
fatting on another’s downfall! [f your friend or] pathy, than he ventured to make her a present of a pa- 
associate should prosper u little better than your- | Wishing for some one to feel, too, these longings— | tent skirt or sack, together with a hint to fix up 
self, don’t Ict it cause you any uneasiness! Per-| Longings, 1 thiuk, that are for the ideal, pretty handsomely for a ball, to which he had in- 
? Canes :y. a 5 i When daylight has gone, and with it the real. vited her. 
haps your most intimate acquaintance has a dear Th ight arrived, th 
gentleman friend, a lover, if you like; she receives | I feel, when the night-queen is gracefully sailing a th mee ae i va ’ b 
his attentions, rides and walks with him, and you| _Oerits lake of biue ether above me so bright, and the Arkansas girl made her grand entree from 
know or feel that she realizes an amount of pure, | 0! thatJ, too, would float among those pitre ficece-| the ladies’ dressing-room amid the titter and 
innocent enjoyment. Now don’t, I beseech you, clouds, é laughter of the school girls and village belles. 
iri swine jeht | Float there with sweet freedom and rest at my will; | The hoop sack was shockingly out of shape; 
have so mean a spirit as to devise plans to blight ay Wen 2 D gly pe; pro- 
n And only come down with the dawning of light, ecting in front like the Spouting Horn of Nahant; 
that happiness, to manufacture some story or sto- i: Fi * J is x pouting Horn of Nahant; 
‘ppiness, t Resting my weary head there through the night. but that was nothing to the it made of 
ries injurious to the reputation of ono or both par- jut that wa: ing to the expose it made of her 
ties concerned, and thus throw a pall o’er the pres- | O, tell me! do tell me! what mean these vague long- somewhat incongruous black hose, the fuscina- 
ent and future of that young girl’s life. Crawl out ings, tions of which were somewhat augmented by the 
of the shell of sclf, and breathe heaven’s own pure Some oue. who has felt them and know how they | yellow rosettes oe ner white satin slippers (men’s 
yi seem, size) encasing her delicate fect. To complete 
free air, «<iq, | O! tell me if nothing these wishes can satisfy! ” : . ; ‘ 
Oh! I wish your heart could be turned inside | if there's nothiug On eanthivat lippering waist Brown norrgn Ber. esen bond and frockled face 
out, and you could see yoursclf as you really arc. | fell me ifm wishing for sometlnug inipomible= fe ei id bl SLM anh usion of bow-knots, of 
[don’t believe you would wonder why it is that Something as airy, unreal. aga dream : aren ah c size, intending to do execution as beau- 
i i 3 frit $ 5 t oh! give me light, if but ouly a gleam. hers. 
man.” He saw the tear in the morning dew-drop | even some of your best friends shun and almost) But d ‘Madder than sixty, the disappointed denti 
and in the mist which formed the fleecy clouds | despise you, But you need not despixe yourself, 1, ym weary of longing for something beyond my | went through the ft dance Wilk han tukive i i 
above. So the Jeast speck in nature is never lost. | nor be despised by others. Only make a tirm re- reach, ine-to conceal ‘bia de ae 1g NO 
Wa. H. Mors. | solve to change your course in life, and act accord-| Weary,so weary of Jonging in vain! ere eae lia : RES open nurrieel 
; F take a i z : y maging in | o . = aC ents 
ly. [allow it may take a long timo for you to | Had 1 only the wings of a bird I'd be flying and sareastic ridicule of ‘his ol flames. me ne 


ingl; : 
% your selfish’ propensities, yet the first | Away, faraway from this world and its troubles, 7 
overcome y prope! y y a fortunate partner, who was clear grit, was deeply 
incensed when informed of his abandonment, and 


really benevolent thought born of that determina-} An4 follow the clouds in their fleecy train 
lene ‘ided ‘step towards selt-reforma. | 10 seek there for what here ve louged tor in vain. l : 
tion will be a decided step some of the sympathizers advised her to “rive 


ing, the tear closed its ears and eyes almost for the 
first time since its journey bad commenced, hur- 
rying on to hear the merry notes of the spring 
birds in its place. 

It crossed the mighty Atlantic, sailed with pride 
over the “ivy mantled” towers of England, that 
lund of’ the world’s motropolis, of the world’s cen- 
tre; over the vine-clad hills of France, where the 
fountain of fashion hovered in sight, then faded 
into nothing; and, through the sunny skies of 
“ fair Italy,” with its “ city of the seven hills.” But 
all pleasure of a worldly nature must end in the 
world, so the tear found, as @ chilling breeze 
reached it and brought it down from its lofty place 
to the common level of worldly things. 

It grew dizzy and blind as it fell, but awoke, sur- 
rised at finding its old place upon Adam’s nose. 
it described to the astonished youth its wonderful 

journey, all the beauties it had sailed over, all the 
grandcur of this world, which had seemed to him 
so dull and commonplace; many other tears fell 
from those same eyes, and he turned to his geogra- 
phy with the determination of learning more about 
it, and of one day beholding all those wonders for 
himself. 

‘The tears fell to the carth, were swallowed up, 
but they coursed up beneath the bark of the young 
rose bush, hung suspended from the grass bencath, 
reflecting the sun’s rays in their richest hues, It 
cheered Adam “at the sun’s carly dawn,” but soon 
withdrew, chasing the purple clouds far below the 
eastern horizon. 








AN ARKANSAS GIRL’S RESENTMENT. 





Original. 
HEART LONGINGS. 

IEELINGS come o'er me, feelings so saddening, 

Dreaming alone in the still summer night, 
And I wouder if others c’er feel the same influence— 
Wonder if others e’er have those same lougings— 
Longings felt only when there is no light— 

When day as departed and left us the night. 











Many years had passed away, and the tear was 
almost forgotten. One day Adam Gordon, with 
throat parched by the heat of an African sun, drew 
up to a spring by the roadside to quench his thirst. 
His lips had scarcely touched the stream when a 
faint voice spoke his name. How soon he recog- 
nized that pure tear, his faithful friend. Adam 
Gordon now wept as his memory stole back to 
that season of his life when the tear came into ex- 
istence, and he longed to be again in the old 
school house, but in vain. 

They finally parted, as firmest friends will part, 
not knowing whether they may ever mccet again. 
Adam Gordon never heard the tear speak his name 
again; but, as he gazed upon the rainbow, he fan- 
cied his little friend a part of it, and saw millions 
of tears within its compass; some came of joy, 
otherg from the severest agonies of the humun 
heart, a mingled mass uever to be separated by 


party were assembled, 





Original. 


“LIFE IS REAL, LIFE IS EARNEST.” vain. 





IFE is real—no vague fancy, tion. In a word, “live and let live,” and new : cerns Aerel aaairrye ad kaa OP 
No oud dreams of fleeting hours fountains of pleasure will be open unto you, new Gavin er the sacle 16. dismiss him at once, “T'll be 

Jrassed amid clysiau pleasures, beauties will dawn upon you from without, new rae dodrotted ef I don't do it fore the hull crowd, 
THOUGHT-FRAGMENTS. she replicd, in a boiling passion and making 


hopes and aspirations spring up within. Then “ i o 
will you begin to compreliend what life is, its aims | WO little words contain the secret of a success- straight for the creasing room, followed hy a bevy 
and duties. Then you will learn to sct a just esti- ful life—be and do. Be manly, be heroic, be e ailing girls, sqon emerged again with the 
mate on your own worth, Those who were wont | philanthropic, ve useful, be good.’ Do duty, do Tee etna her hant, and threw it at Brown’s 
to regard you coldly and indifferently will learn to | right, do good! Love is spiritual magnetism, and “o f old ne, yom Take good-for-nothing, snaker 
appreciate you and enjoy your society; and you] human faces are the magnets. Kindness is the | Ut OF © danas! ake your old sack, and wear 
will be respected and beloved by all who know | noblest revenge. “If thine enemy hunger, feed | ‘© yon Ii k ane at ketch yer speakin’ to me 
you. Mary A. Dunnam. |him: if he thirst, give him drink, for iy so doing agin Lil lick yo within an inch of yer lite; yer'd 


thon shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” pester believe 1 ons 
An undefined idea of & future life exists in the| Roars of laughter followed this spirited conduct, 


Original. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. | mind of every immortal being: A little boy was | 2nd the tooth-puller was fain to make his escape. 
“A chaste eye exiles licentlous looks."” very sick, ‘Said he to his iother just before | The next day he left the village, and has not re- 
urned to it. The Arkansas girl became a pet, and 


ESS ys flees before the light. death, “ Mother, it I die will God make me again?” | ¢ ‘ 
en ee eras ire pee ee To fule one’s self is the highest style of authori | finally made a very respectable appearance in 60- 


ihe other side. He knows that he is banished from |tY., One may dwell in a hovel, may have for his | “ety 
her presence; that his looks, and the winning |4aily food nothing but brown bread, and for his 
glances of his eye are not appreciated. To keep |Wightly couch nothing but straw, yet be all the 
wickedness from you, then, be innocent yourself, | time supremely happy. Another may be surround- 
‘A cheerful manner denotes a gentle nature." od by "all the, giltcering seplendor, ct weal aay 
3 ; cet wear fame-laurels on his brow, and have absolute 
ont wage act) jRouscasod: oF erent ANE control over an empire, yet be completely wretched. 


pleasant disposition within there is a pleasant face andes atte SS eae  hanpincen de. 
without, and vice versa. A man’s actions are al- ij 


s te ft 3 elling-place 1 DA ed heart. 
most a sure index to his feelings, hence the prov- eC oo rigkt Bure or comenrel heart 
erb that they speak louder than words. There- be an honest boot-black than a lazy gentleman 
fore, if you would have a cheertul manner, try and | Papor is honorable, while idleness in king or peas- 
possess a gentle nature, ‘antcie disgraceful.” 3 Bor pr 
“A child requires books as mua 8 the merchant docs} Jr is a serious thing to choose a companion for 


‘A very good maxim, this, for those parents who life. The choice should be made primarily with 


ea . reference to character, An affectionate dispo: 
are forever complaining about purchasing books |i so. i in a partne 4 és 
for children— the little know nothings!” We need | Hou Js worth far more in a partner than peerless 


2 ;. beauty or millions of gold. 
not enlarge upon it. z Young ladies, in this age of intemperance, the 
“4 contented mind is a continual feast.’ great question for you to ask in reference to a 
Wiscly spake the bard of old—* my mind to me | matrimonial union is this; Is he who asks my love 
a kingdom is.” If that kingdom is at peace, all! temperate man? Is he pledged to total absti- 
within its bounds contented, prosperous and hap-| cence, so that I may trust him, with no fears that L 
py, how it can be enjoyed; aye, even as 9 contin-| shall become the wife of a drunkard? 
ual feast! Doctors of divinity, like doctors of physic, must 
“ Acquire knowledge that may be useful.”* 


“ coat their pills with sugar,” or their patients will 
Don’t spend your time reading those love-sick, 


Whirled away in fairy bowers, 


Life is earnest—to be useful 
Js our highest aim on earth. 

So to live that o’er our tombstone 
May be traced some deed of worth. 





Life is real—pain and sorrow 
Show that Eden blooms uot here. 
Act thyfpart, cheer the despondiug, 
Wipe away each gathering tear. 


Lite is earnest—cease thy dreaming, 
For its hours are few at most. 

Act, that when death’s fiat cometh, 
It may find thee at thy post. 


Gird thyself for life's great struggle, 
Boldly breast each threatening wave; 
Bear this motto on thy bauner, 
Life is ouward to the brave. 
SyLvesrzr M. Gorpon. 

















Original. 
THE OLD HOUSE. 


ATE 03d house ig now forsaken 
By ita former dwellers-in, 

And the winds their place lve taken 
Where immortal souls have been; 

And the spiders there are toiling 
With such persevering care, 

That many threads they are coiling 
ound the ceilings once so fair. 








Original. 
LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


i beater is nothing in the human heart which 
renders its possessor 80 hateful, so contempti- 
bie, which so deadens the pure, God-like faculties 
of the heart and mind, as selfishness. “Tis the 
source of nearly all the misery, and might we not, 
in the oft-quoted phrase, substitute “self” for 
“ money,” and say the root of all evil? We speak 
of it when it is deep rooted, prompting one in all 
his actions and eudeavors, and holding sway over 
all other elements of character. 

If there is any class of people that are our par- 
ticular aversion it is one of this stamp—those that 
will not receive happiness themselves, nor are 
willing others should. Such are always secking 
self-gratification, and yet are never sutisticd or 
contented; rejoicing in the calamities of another, 
and experiencing a keen delight, if delight it may 
be called, at sight of their sorrow, especially if the 
person chances to be a relative or acquaintance a 
little beyond them in a worldly point of view, with 


In that now deserted dwelling, 
Where the winds are moaning low, 

Childhood's merry tones were swelling 
In a day long years ag 

And the inother with her knitting, 
And her sweet maternal air. 

By the youthful Broup was sitting 
As they were assemble there. 











But the house is now dererted; 
For Time, with relentless hand, 
His mighty power areerted 
Upon that coutented band; 
Some are in the church-yard lying, 
Some upon the cea have flown, 
Some in foreigh lands are sighing, 
And the house is left alone. 
Exuma Louisa FuLier. 














not take them readily. 
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Original. 
HARK! TO THE FUNERAL BELL, 


E ARK! to the funeral bell, 
Mournfully peating! 
Doth it not sorrow tell? 

List to its pealing. 
Loved ones are dying now, 
Death claims the fairest brow, 
Roses lie scattered now— 

List to its pealing. 


Hark! to the funeral be)l, 
Mourntully swelling; 
Anguish within the knell 
‘Yo our hearts telling. 
Death has a victor come, 
Borne to the dismal tomb, 
Brokeu the joy of home— 

List to it swelling. 


Hark! to the funeral bell, 
On the sea stealing; 
Victory o'er the grave and hell 
Now *tis revealing, 
Rings not the heavens around— 
Skies answer back the sound— 
Angels are gathered round— 
List to its pealing. 


Hark! to the funeral bell, 
Mourufully pleading— 

“Come, come from sin and hell, 
Hix is intereeeding. 

Why will ye doubting stand? 

Yonder is the happy fannd: 

Join, join that glorious band, 
List to its pleading. 








Soon shall that funeral bell 

Die with the dying; 
Svon shall its sorrow’s knell] 

Be vanquished and flying. 
O, then, the joy to be, 
When from every sorrow free, 
Jusvs, then we'll dwell with thee, 

In thy breast be lying. 

Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 





Original. 


VIOLETTA DEAN; 
OR, SIN, REMORSE, AND PARDON. 
BY DIANA ROSE, 


hYy.OU. must go; this house is no longer your 
home!” aud the proud form was straight- 
ened, and the tones were filled with scorn and con- 
tempt. 

“To-morrow?” interrogatatively plead a@ fair 
and lovely child of sixteen, who sat with bowed 
head, humbled before her proud and cold-hearted 
relations. 

“No, to-night!” was the hard, unfecling, and 
unbending answer. 

“Tt is bitter cold, and I know not where to go,” 
still plead the sufferer. 

“ Plenty that will receive you,” said the woman, 
with biting sarcasm. 

“Go to those of your kind!’ said one of the 
daughters, who had hitherto remained silent, but 
now came in for her share in heaping reproaches 
on the still bowed form, who opened uot her mouth 
in reply. 

“Go to the company that you have kept fora 
year back,” chimed in a second daughter. 

“ Let not one hour hence find you in this house,” 
resumed the mother; and, saying this, she walked 
proudly from the room, followed by her two daugh- 
ters, who cast looks of withering contempt behind 
them as they closed the door. 

A few moments passed in silence, and still Vio- 
Jetta Dean remained without moviug. At last she 
raised her head; and the pain and agony that was 
seen stumped upon her features would have moved 
to compassion any but the heartless, soulless beings 
that had lett the room. 

The fair and beautiful face was now blanched 
with deathly whiteness, and the eyes, that in child- 
hood had sparkled both with tears and with joy, 
like sunshine and showers in April, were dry; no 
tears fell from them; nothing was seen but a 
frightful despair. Then she spoke, and the voice 
that before was soft and pleading with the last re- 
Mains of hope, was hollow and chanved in the 
depths of her agony; and her words were a prayer, 
and her prayer was, “ My God, remember me.” 
Then she left the room and went to her chamber; 
and, in half the time that had been given her, she 
did up her scanty wardrobe in a small bundle, and 
bade farewell forever to the house that from child- 

hood, when a dying mother placed in the arms of 
her proud sister her only child, and died with a 
“God bless you,” on her lips, had been her only 
home. 
And now she was in the 





ect. The biting north 


wind was blowing furiously, and the snow was 
ubout two fect deep. An hour passed away, and 
she had been in constant and rapid motion to keep 


her aching limbs from fre 
blood was now coursing la; and sluggishly 
through her veins, and her pain was not half so 
great us it had been; but so great was her fatigue 
and weakness from cold and walking against the 
wind, that she could go no further, and she sank 








wz} but the chilled 





all things, 


withdrew her from thescene;”” 


have given her a home,” continued the woman ; 


to tho future lot of an orphan child; but how have 
Ibcen repaid? Kindness by ingratitude, patience 
by stubborn sullenness, and at last by open prosti- 
tation and disgrace.”” 

“Well, she ts gone,” said Arabella, “ and now, 
perhaps, she will sec the difference between having 
a home and being homeless.” 

“It is her own fault,” said the other sister; “she 
is only reaping the fruits of what she has done.” 
Hat they not becn interrupted by callers they 
probably would have remained talking sometime 
longer; but in the next chapter we will give the 
orphan’s story and sce how welf they agree. 





Chapter I. 

HE next morning Violletta awoke, and was 
surprised at finding herself in a strange room, 
aud it was long ere she could collect her scattered 
senses sufficiently to remember tho proceedings 
of the day before; but, as they gradually dawned 
pon her mind, she also felt a weight growing 
vithin her bosom. 
What was she going todo? She dared not tell 
hem her story, and yet it would arouse their sus- 
icion to refuse. Were they kind people? Yes, 
hey had proved themselves so when they found her 
just in time to rescue her from the cold arms of 
leath. Still she gould not tell them; she would 
et up, thank them for their kindness, which she 
sincerely felt, and then go on her way, where, she 
could not tell; if to die, it brought no fear, for she 
had nothing to live for. “ Nothing to live for!” 
she repeated, and the words awakened a new train 
of thought in her mind. “ Nothing to live for! 
No father, no mother, no brother, 10 sister, cast 
out by the only relation near me to die; none to 
Jove me but an unborn habe, none to love but one 
who, for my lonely, wretched, and tyranized child- 
hood, gave me an exultant smile as he thought of 
the casy conquest he showld make by using my 
yery wretchedness for materials to work with; but 
I could not see it so; the love that he created as 
queen of my soul was like a new-born infant, with 
all its sinlessness, all its innocence, and all its pu- 
vity. It was an offspring of the god and goddess 
of love. I had heard it spoken of in tales, but 
looked upon them as fairy tales, written for the 
amusement of children, and [ knew not there was 
such a thing in the world as rottenness and cor- 
ruption; much less that the soul of it dwelt be- 
neath robes of beauty. But the spell was broken; 
and, though I learned too late that the mind that 
created my love was but a mass of corruption, 
yet it dimmed not its lustre. Perhaps he knows 
not how he has dashed my cup of happiness from 
me, ere in my almost childhood I had scareely 
learned to taste it; perhaps he has forgotten that 
he has thrown mo upou the world a ruined or- 
phan. 
: Ilere she was interrupted in her soliloquy by 
the entrance of the good dame. Shortly after she 
began, she had taken a pencil from her pocket, 
and a scrap of paper that lay upon the table, and 
commenced writing, intending to leave it when she 
went away. But now she hastily snatched it up 
and put it in her pocket. 
“What is the matter?” said the kind woman, 
with wonder, and half suspicion marked in her 
face. But Violetta could } no mo; "= 
ing the table, she reached forward and sank in the 
ars of the woman, und burying her pale face in 
her hosom, sob after sob rent the little form that 


ae 
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had scarcely matured into womanhood, yet was 
now struggling with such a mighty grief. All 





suspicion instantly gave way to the tide of pity, 
sympathy, and kindness that rushed into the bo- 
som of the good woman, and holding the little 
weary head upon her bosom that had pillowed it- 
self there, she wept with her. 

“Tell ine all,” said she, after Violletta had be- 
come a little more calm; and she told her her 
brief and simple story, which we will give in her 
own words, 

“My father died when I was an infant; when 
[was six years of age my mother followed him, 
feaving her orphan child in the ¢ of her sister, 
and in her dying breath received that. sister’s 
promise to he kind to it, and bring it up her 
own. Buta short time elapsed cre I perceived a 
great difference in the treatment shown towards 
me aud towards my cousins, While they were 
sent to school, and taught to be ladies, and dressed. 
in the richest mate: the city could afford, [was 
kept at hoine, dressed in the coars material, 
placed upon a stool to wish dishes; and if L 
dropped the dishes that my little hands were 
scarcely large enough to hold, T rece! 
No childish sports were allowed 













































» but Twas 


on the steps of a cottage to rest; and, had it not | early taught to feel my dependence, and Jearned 


been that the inmates of the house, who were kind- 
hearted people, had just then opened the door and 


found her there, her rest would have been cternal 


But they worked vigorously to warm her chilled 
body, and in about two hours she slept; while she 
is sleeping, we will turn back to the mansion where 


the proud inmates had so cruelly turned her away, 


and listen awhile to their conversation, and to their | 7 


own self-justification of the act. 








that through life I must work for my living. 


“T knew not the meaning of the sunshine of ex- 
~|istence, or love. I only kuew that my little heart 
yearued for something in its loneliness, and that 
my pillow was often wet with hot, scalding tears, 
even in childhood; and as I grew older, the scorn 
>| and contempt of my cousins grew continually, and 
was kept closer and closer, and more secluded 
from the eyes of people, lest the world, seeing the 


When Violetta was prepared to leave the house | difference, should calumniate them. 


she sently opened the door of the room where they 


were sitting and bade them ¢ 
ecived no answer, nor did they even deign to tur 
their eyes upon her; uo, not even with one pityin: 
look. 











again in the room where we are.” 


to her since her mother died. What would h 


daughter’s disgrace. It is a good thing she 
7 


ne. 


of her sister, thought it a fitting opportunity 
join in her. dawzhter’s couversation. Yes, 


“Oh, the little wretch!” said Arabella, the old- 
est daughter, “to dare to make her appearance 


“ And to even dare to hope that we would keop 
her longer,” said Sophronella, the other stster, 
after all that she has done, and all our kindness 


poor mother do if she were living now to see her 


a Yes,” said Mrs, Weldon, who, at the mention 





inorder to the quicker get out of 


sleep. 


er| “How long I had slept I did not kuow, but T 
suddenly awoke and found myseli' in the presence 


is| ofa stranger. A warm hand was placed gent! 


to| gazing earnestly into my facc. IT was not afraid, 





met with at home, and that I had become accus. 


in his great kindness would not so pain 
her warm heart and sensitive nature, and he kindly 
and she took a hand- 
kerchief from her pocket and hypocritically com- 
menced wiping her dry eyes. “For ten years I 


“and if we had been her own parents, and you 
her own sisters, she could not have been treated 
more kindly. I have endeavored, with persever- 
ance and patience, to teach her all that was useful 


“T was fourteen years old, when, one day, after 
good bye;” but re- | having been treated with more cruelty than usual, 
n| [left the house about sunset, without asking per- 
g | mission, and started forawalk. [walked rapidly, 
it of the house 
that seemed so mich to me like a prison. In 
about half an hour I came to a small piece of 
woods, and, sitting down under a tree, I laid my 
head on a rock and begun to think; and as I 
thought, I began to weep, but soon wept myself to 


upon my head, and he was leaning over me; and, 
though it was nearly dark, I could see that he was 


it| for L knew of nothing to fear, except the cruelty I 
‘would have broken her heart; but God, who sees 
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tomed to. Sccing that Iwas awake, he gently 
lifted me from the ground, saying that [ should 
take cold, and asked me why I did not go home; 
hut so completely bewildered was I, that, for the 
moment, I was completely dumb, and did not re- 
ply; but, perceiving that I was in trouble, as well 
as perfectly inexperienced, he gently drew me to- 
wards him, took his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiped the dust from my face and arms that 
had been taken from the rock. That was more 
tenderness than Ihad mot with since my mother’s 
death; and completely overcome, I buried my face 
in my hands and wept; but he softly laid my head 
upon his bosom, murmuring, ‘Poor child, so 
beautiful, so young, und yet so full of sorrow.’ 
“Need I say how, in my childishness, I nestled 
in his warm embrace; and when, iu a whisper, he 
reminded me that I must return home, how I 
clung to him with a wild, heart-rending sob of ag- 
ony? But it was indeed late, and, with a promise 
that he would mect me again the next night, and 
that [ should then tell him all my troubles, I hast- 
encd home with a lighter heart than I had known 
for a long time. 
“ When I got home I was severely punished for 
going off without permission, and sent supperless 
to bed. The next day things went unusually 
pleasant with my aunt and cousins, and they were 
consequently in a much pleasanter humor than the 
day before; seeing which, I, towards sunset, mus- 
tered sufficient courage to ask for permission to 
ayrain go out for a walk, and to my great astonish- 
ment it was granted. I hastened to the woods, 
my heart bounding with excitement, and, as soon 
as I came in range of the rock, I saw the stranger 
sitting there, whittling a stick, and waiting for me; 
hut, as soon as he saw me, he threw down the 
stick and came forward to mect me. 
“Soon he was again seated on the rock, and I 
trembling in his arms. I thouzht I had found 
that which I had wept for, and what my little soul 
had yearned for; I felt as if he was father, brother, 
protector, all combined. After my emotions had 
subsided, he reminded me of my promise to tell 
him my story; which I did in the simplest manner 
possible, When I had donc he looked earnestly 
and pityingly in my face, and said, in the softest 
and most musical voice in the world— 
“*Do you think you would be happier if you 
had a brother? Would you like to be my sister, 
wd do you think you could love me? Edmund 
Ficld_is my name; would you like to call me Ed- 
mund ?” 
“*T do love you, Edmund,’ said I, throwing my 
arms around his neck, and kissing him, and then 
yazing carnestly, and with a childlike contidence 
in his f And so an hour passed rapidly away, 
and it was again time for me to go home. | He ac- 
companied me a short distance, and, promising to 
take me to his mother, when a fitting opportunity 
should arrive for us to meet again, we parted; TI 
knew it would be perfectly useless to think of pre- 
senting him to my aunt and cousins as my friend, 
while [ little dreamed of the impropriety of form- 
ing the acquaintance of a stranger. ow should 
I know—I, a poor child, that had ever been kept 
in the utmost ignorance? [only knew that I had 
found a friend; some one to think kindly of me; 
and my heart had never before so bounded with 
happiness.” 




















Chapter III. 


$6 NE vear had passed away, and [ found him 
and his mother, who lived by themselves in 
a handsome residence about # mile from my own, 
all Tcould desive. £ could not often obtain per- 
mission to #0 ont, for my aunt s vd to grudge 
me the very happiness that I experienced in those 
few short hours of pleasure. But all the instrue- 
tion [I had ever received, all my lessons of the 
world, showing me all its beauties, all its crrors, 
was given me by him and his mother, who, I be- 
lieve, is as noble a woman as is to be found. 

“ Many atime have [ sat ona stool at her fect, 
gazing into her mild, matronly countenance, and 
listening to her sweet teachings; and those few 
hours would compensate me for all the unhappi- 
ness I experienced at home. And he, too, her no- 
ble son; with what a deep and quiet stream my 
love had learned to flow. Little did I 
with him it was but a mask of hypo Dut so 
it was; and even when he threw the mask aside, 
he still looked to me like an angel, and I still 
thought him all that was good, noble and true. 

“ But why rehearse the story? Why wring my 
poor torn and bleeding heart with a recital? He i: 

gone andTam a ruined wreck; and his last words 
were & promise to make me his wife. After he 
had closed the door between us a low fiendish 
laugh fell on my ear, and then a murmured sen- 
tence; but all the word I could hear was ¢ simple.’ 
What it meant [did not know. I could not doubt 
him so soon; no, that was impossible. But still it 
hung on my miud dread omen of evil; and 
when [saw his mother, how anxiously [inquired 
for Edmund. But what was my surprise when 
she told me he had gone away on bi ness, and 
would not return for some months. For a’ mo- 
ment my brain reeled, and I staggered beneath 
the sudden blow; but calling to my nid all my 
firmness, I mastered my emotion sufticiontly to 
make an apology, and hurriedly leave the house. 

“How Lreached home I do not know. Tonly 
know that when I arrived there I was weak and 
trembling, and had scarcely suflicient strength to 
reach my room and throw 1 fon the bed. But 
no tears could shed; IL was wild with the excite- 
ment, and the thousand thoughts that were rush- 
ing madly through my brain. Ido not remember 
much that happencd for the space of three weeks. 
Once ina while there woul be a few moments 
when my reason would return. Onco or twice 
during those periods [ saw the Kind featu sof a 
man leaning over me, ug earnestly into my 
fev, and [ afierwards found it was the doctor. 
Once when my reason returned I found myself 
alone with him. I asked him why I was there, 
and what I had said. He evaded my second ques- 
ton, and told me that Iwas sick aud must not 
alk, 

“What have I been talking about?’ said I, 
again repeating the question, But his look imme. 
diately became yery sad, and he placed his hand 
upon my head and said, with a voice so full of 
| pity, kindness and sympathy, “poor child;’ then 

there was 2 tear in his manly eye, and a finsh of 
- | indignation on his noble brow. Then I knew that 
























































Thad told my story, and that all was 
IE as again insonaibie. :: known, and 
ut time passed, and at last I began 

recover; and, one day, I had been mene 
had become wearicd, and had laid down to rest, 

and fell asleep. How long I had slept I do not 
know; but when [ awoke I heard voices in the 
next room; and there being but a thin partition, 

I could easily hear what was said. T should not 
have thought or eteniny s had I not heard my own 
name mentioned, which immediately and irresi, 

bly attracted my attention, yan Sersalat 

“They were talking about me and hi: 
been the author of the only few hours of ane 
Thad enjoyed since my mother’s death; but had 
80 quickly turned my cup of happiness to gall, 

“*Never, while [ live,’ said my aunt with a 
hypocritical twang, ‘shall she want for a home, 
Ree alee whe poor orphan, said the doctor; and 

18 deep and manly tones were t) fi i 
emotion. i pga tte 

“Soon after that I was able to £0 round, wifen, 
one day, my aunt came to me and told me I must 
leave the house. To say that I was surprised, 
after what {had heard her say to the doctor, only 
half expresses my feclings. I begged, I pleaded 
with her, [ entreated her to let me stay, but all to 
no avail; and that night, with the cold wind blow. 
ing, I was sent shelterless from the house, not 
knowing where I should turn even for the night, 
Idared not go to Mrs. Ficlds, for I had lost ali 
confidence, and was ashamed and afraid of the 
world. But the cold soon penetrated my poor 
weak body, and, although I had suffered much, 
when I arrived as far as here I felt much less pain, 
but extremely weak and sleepy; and, lady, hi 
You not found me, I should probably have died. 
Rat God will bless you; as for me, I shall soon be 
at rest, 

And so it was. Day after day her cheeks Ww 
thinner, the hectic spot deeper, and her eyes bright- 
er. But the lines of sorrow wore slowly away, and 
the smile around her mouth grew sweeter, as a 
vision of a more beautiful home daily became 
more and more distinct to her view. Her kind- 
hearted nurse felt no regrets at having taken the 

nder in, although she was a stranger, and more, 
branded by a cold, customary world. But she 
saw in the soft bluc eye, the calm happy counte- 
nance, and the sweet smile, that she was ripening 
for heaven; and one morning, when the few neizh- 
bors that would deigu to come in and inquire after 
the fallen one, came in, Mrs. Halton went in with 





snow-white sheet from the bed, and Violette lay 
there with her baby on her bosom, so calm and so 
holy you would have thought her asleep; but long 
would you have waited for the awakening, for 
mother and babe had already awoke in heaven; 
yet so beautiful did they look in death that it 
seemed as if the angel hand that had come to 
guide them home still lingered near the hallowed 
Spot, and lett the impress of their happiness on the 
features of the mouldering clay. 

A note was sent to Mrs. Weldon, informing her 
where Violetta was, and also of her death; that, 
as her natural guardian, she might oversee the 
proceedings, if she chose. But a short, cold and 
heartiess answer was sent back, informing them 
that as Violetta had left her home in secret, and 
in disgrace, and of her own free will, that it mat- 
tered not to her what had become of her after that; 
and she wished to have nothing to do in the mat- 
ter. 

When Mrs. Ialton had read the note she opened 
her eyes in astonishment at the depth of heartless- 
ness and duplicity shown towards her sister’s 
child, even in death. | She then sent word to Mrs, 
' Field, in order that she might again behold the 

child with whom she had spent so many happy 
hours, before she was laid in the tomb, 

Often had Mrs. Halton plead with Violetta to al- 
low her to inform Mrs. Field before, but all in 
yain; it was his mother, and she would rather dic. 
When Mrs. Field read the letter, pale as death she 
grew with astonishment, and the thousand other 
emotions that instantly filled her soul. Although 
she had heard nothing of Violetta’s misfortune, yet, 
with a prophetic eye, she instantly saw through 
the whole. Ler brow was flushed with shame, 
and she wrung her hands in bitter agony. 

“Did my son do all this?” said she; then she 
buried her face in her hands, and no more could 
be heard, s: now and then a bitter moan. 


By and by a footstep was heard at the door; she 
started, for well she knew the tread, Then the 
door opened, sind her son came in; just arrived in 
the city, returned from the business that had 
taken him abroad, He started forward to greet 

mother, but stopped short for a moment, mute 
with surprise, on perceiving the depth of trouble 
that she was in. 
vi Mother, : said he at Jast, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“My son; him that I once thought so noble!” 

Still he was perfectly unconscious of her mean- 
ing; for he had scarcely thought of Violetta while 
he had been gone, and knew not that his mother 
knew anything of the affair. 

“Mother, speak,” said he, “and tell me what is 

the matter.” 
“ Come with me,” said she, “and I will show 
you;” and the expression of her face suddenly 
changed to one of firm resolye, and an authority 
which he had never ventureé to disobey, 

‘They were soon waiking rapidly along the street, 

following the directions giyen in the letter, until 
they came to the house where Mrs. Halton lived. 
She knocked at the door, which was opened by 
the lady herself, who, after discovering who she 
was, Was much astonished ut her singular manner, 
but uevertheless kindly welcomed her in, 
After introducing her sou, who wonderingly and 
almost meehanically followed her through the 
proceedings, she immediately asked to be shown 
to the room where Violetta was. When shown 
the room she arose and bade her son follow her. 

“T told you to follow mo and I would show you 
what was the matter with me,” said she 3 and then 
she slowly turned down the shect that covered the 
dead. Edmund Field started; all color instantly 
forsook his face, and he clung to a chair for sup- 
port, 

“ Thero,” said his mother, pointing to the forms 
upon the hed, and looking him full in the face; 

you have murdered her, as xurely as if your 
hands were already dripping with her blood, and 









































a noiseless, solemn tread, and turned down the. 
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stain.” 
“Stained with what?” said he wildly. 
der! I, Edmund Field, a murderer! Thou his gaze 


became fixed upon her countenance. 





“Oh,” said he, “ for one reproachful look; but 


that smile, so beautiful, even in death. It speaks 
of forgiveness! Forgiveness? there is a stain upon 
my brow. Let me go; [am in the presence of an- 
gels; I cannot bear it; even the babe upon her 
bosom haunts me with the guilty stain upon my 
brow. 

He said no more, but weak and exhaustless he 
sank, and was caught by those who stood argund, 
and borne from the room. When he awoke he 
found himself in his own room, having been re- 
ed there in astate of unconsciousness, that the 
red state of his mind might the sooner be 














your brow was already marked with tho deadly 
“ Mur- 


Then said I to myself, ‘ [t you were the wife of the 


“Edmund!” 
There was no answer. felluh, you never could have cleaned an inkhorn 
“ idmund!? like that; you must be the wife of the katib,’” 


said I, bowing in token of assent. 


“Good f 
And how about the 


“So much for the woman. 
money.” 

“The money was quite another business,” re- 
plied the Nagib, smiling with 2 self-satistied ex- 
pression, as he Jeered at me with a lovk full of ar 
fulness and craft. “ You mast have remarked how 
buttery the butter merchant was, and how greasy 
his hands were in particular, Well, I put the 
money into a vessel of hot water, aud upon ex- 
amining the water carefully, I could not find that 
asingle particle of grease had come (o the surface. 
Then said I, to myself, ‘This money belongs to the 
fruiterer, and not to the butter merchant; for, 
had it befonged to the latter, it must have been 
greasy, and the grease would have shown ou the 


Still no answer. 

Then she sank on the bed, and her silver- 
crowned head fell across his cold breast; and 
when they came to part them ouly the bodies re- 
mained, for the mother and son had gone together ; 
to the spirit land. 












Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALONE. 
oO* a@ midsummer dry, ‘mong the newly-mown hay, 
Sat J iu the cool Jeaty shade. 
But T sat not alone, on this sweet clover throne 
For niused al my side a fair maid. 
white hand, that the rosy air fanned, 
like a pearl, lay dn mine; 








And atin 
Passing rai 








TO LIZZIE T****9*+, 
RIGUT shines the moonlight al) around, 
Bright shines the moonlight far and near; 
Fair is the night, but every sound 
Serves to remind me thouw’rt not here. 
Gone are the days when, wandering, we 
Stood by the brooklet’s rippling flow; 
Gone are the days when, full of g) 
We rambled ou the mountain's brow. 








O! by-gone days! ye came and went 

Like visions in the midnight dream; 
O! by-gone hours! sv quickly spent 

In cnnoing o'er some well-known theme. 
The theme itxelf has not grown old, 

‘The my stic spell comes "round ime now; 
Be still, my heart! grow not so cold; 

Lam alone, tor where art thou? 








Bright shines the moon, visions’ rest 
Come to me in my coltage home; 














duuuts now, 





As her heart spake the vow that uly spir 
“Evermore, evermore Lain thine!” 


Then her goul-lighted eyes, that a Peri might prize, 
Looking thrillingly down into mine, 

In mute eloquence swcet, this dear vow did repeat, 
Evermore, evermore I ain thiue! ” 





cahned. ee i, i 2 
“Where am I?” said he; “was it a dream? She 


is not dead! Tell me, docs she not live? that I may 
repair the injury. Oh, why was I carried again 
into her angel-presence ?” 

“Tt wag to awaken remorse,” said his mother; 
“that I might see if there was one spark of hu- 
manity left in my son.”” 

Weeks passed away, and still Edmund Ficld 
wandered around, halt bereft of reason; so sudden 
had the scene been forced upon him, and so une: 

ected had_ the words of his mother been burned 
in his soul. When she said “his brow was 
marked with the guilty stain,” the words had been 
stamped there, and from that moment he ever 
sceined to think that it was so. 

“ Wash it aw: he would say, in a paroxism 
of agony; “ will it always be there?) Must I wear 
it toalleternity?” And at avother time he would 
wander to the churchyard, and, kneeling over 
Violetta’s grave, would plead all night with Heav- 
en. But months still wore away, and remorse had 
made him askeleton. Lis sleep was short, and 
disturbed by troubled dreams. 











And the sun long did stay, with ringlets to play, 
Which, iris-like, cireled her head, 

On this midsummier noon, whilst the mcadow’s perfume 
Floating upward, with heaven was wed. 








On this midwinter night, in the moon’s ghastly light, 
Sit J near a sepulelire new; 

But I sit all alone, tor icart’s dove has own 

Krom my Dreast to the desolate yew. 


And the weird winds do sigh in the sere branches high, 
And re-echo my spirit dirge, 

With the voice of the roar, on the iron-bound shore, 
Of the pitilesy ocean surge. 


In my vision-lit sleep, go like death, calm and deep, 

The lips of my iost one meet mine; 
And a cad weary wail murmurs sett on th 
“Evermore, evermore J am thine! ? 
1. V. GRexng. 


















gale, 








Chapter Iv. 
UMMER againcame. It was just one year from 
the day that Violetta and her babe was laid in 
the grave. Edmund Field was as wenk as a child. 
He had_ been unusually depressed throuzh the 
day, and early in the evening retired to rest. 
Two or three hours passed away and Mr: 
prepared to retire, but first stepped in to see her 
gon, as he had been unusually calm since he re- 
tired. She found him sleeping as calm and peace- 
ful as a child. A faint smile was on his lips, 
which spoke of rest and happiness, She nid her 
nd gently on his head, but his sleep was sound, | ment, the Nagib said, addre: 
sound, and it failed to distarb him in the}  “ Leave this 
least; not a muscle of his face was changed. She: hour;” on wh 
quickly noticed the change, for many a time had, salutations and retired. 
she awakened him from his troubled dreams by ; The second case was one between a jekat and a 
the same simple act. | xibdai, or, in other words, a fruiterer and a butter 
“ God bless him,” said she, while an expression | merchant—the latter very much besmearcd with 
of pleasure rested on her pale and care-worn face; | butter; the former clean. 
“he has at last one hour of rest.” After watching} The fruiterer sai 
him auxiously for soine time she left him and re- , butter from this man, and drew out my purse, full 
tired to rest. ‘of money, to pay for the butter he had put in my 
Early in the morning she awoke, arose and : goulla, when, tempted by the sight of the coins, he 
dressed hersel{ and went into his room. LHe was | seized me by the wrist. I cried * thief? but he 
awake, but she instantly noticed that achange had. would not let ime go; and thus have we come be- 
mind. He turned hi 


THE JUSTICE OF THE NAGIB. 


TE first of two cases was one between a katiy 
and a fellah—that er and nt— 
the wife of the latter having ben taken away from 












claim upon her. 
The woman declined to acknowledge either the 
one or the other of them as her husband, or, rathe 
she acknowledged them both—a view of the ¢ 




















Having heard both sides, 








ing the claimants, 




















































taken place in hi 

face to her, but it was now beaming with a quiet he gsasping my wrist with his. “And now, by Mo- 

happin re? hammed, our great prophet, swear that this man 
“ Mother,” said he, “ the guilty stain is washed ' lies in saying that I have stolen h 


inoney is truly mine.” : 
The butter merchant said :—* This man came to 


‘buy a goulla of butter from me, and when I bad 
“Last night, when [ retired, [ thought if Lcould , filled it, he said, ‘Mast thou change of an abu-math- 
have had but one word from Violeta betore she ya (Spani ster?”) L sear: hed my pocket, from 
died, just to have told me I was forgiven, it would “which [drew out my hand fall of money, which I 
have saved me hours of imisery; bat that could ' placed upon the sill of my shop, from which he 
not be; but how long and earnestly L plead with: snatched it, and was going off wih my butter and 
Heaven for peace, [cannot tell, But at last [went my money, when L seized him by the wrist, and 
to sleep; by and by a strain of the sweetest music cried, ‘thief? but, in spite of iny cries, he refused 
Was wafted to my cars that ever I had heard. ‘to return my property to me, and [have brought 
Nearer and nearer it came, and as it approached [ 
was completely entranced with its melody. And now, by Mohammed, our 
“Then I looked around to see where [ was, and | [swear that this man lies in saying that [ have 
from whence came the sounds. ‘Then [found that , stolen his moncy, for that moncy is truly mine.” 
rything was changed; [ The N 





from my brow, and at last Dam forgiven.” s 
“Tell me,” said she, “ what do you mean?” and 


he continued— 

































hus. reat prophet, 








ng—Dbreathing, | 
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T could lave | th 
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¢, but neither of them vari 
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him by the former, who maintained that he had a | yis y 

* Foe 
time up stai 
went up to her and said,—‘ dane, ) 


v 


ri : i down.” 
which rendered it dec idedly embarrassing. u 
and reficcted a mo-} ent did slightly skip hi 
2 ,, carving-knite 
roman here, aud return in half an | 5 
h the Aanb and fellah made their} merely to f 
walking ont with her son-in- 
Was any harm in it, but when a woman was mar 





i 
obey him, or was she to please herself? 


“Thad been to buy some | ¢, 
to her the 17th’ chapter of Revelations, which 
treated of the mystical Babylon, the mother of 
harlots and the abominations of the carth. 
laugh.) 
he W 7 upon her 
pale thin fore you—I squeezing my money in my hand, and | tg helieve that she V 
to man. 
would pass belief. 
money, for that nothing but a tr 
sought to overthrow him and get him into her 
snare, 
he meant a drag-net 
cage; and her obje 
round 





a . +, nd Wi 
Then he said, after ay crete 


afterwards at Brighton, 
tion on the grownd of 
uw 
being then a widow with five children; and the 
respondent a widower with tow, 





ter who 
habit of using foul Jangua 





surface of the wate! : 
At this I bowed very low, and said— 


elf could have rendered a decision 


Solomon him 
y anil wisdom,” 


with more sa 








CURIOUS CASE. 


N the English Court of Divorce the case of Rush 
e, Rush came before ell. The pe- 
tidoner, the wife of a tailor at Chichester, and 
sought a judicial ‘i 
iF ruclty. The part 
rried on the 5th of April, 1858, the petitioner 





















The petitioner 
tared that she had an annuity, and that she had 


stocked her husband's shop for him. About three 


after the marr he snid he wished to get 
cr clenched 
In the following November he kicked he 
apped_her face because he 
tpproved of her going to London to see her dang 
L just been confined. Ue was in the 
we to her, and he told 
her that be would only give her to the next Lent 
‘o live, Iu order to anmoy her, he used sometimes 
o refuse to eat anything but dry bread, and to 
read portions of Scripture to her, 
The y ipondent denied that he had ever kicked 
but one day when she had been a long 
neglecting her domestic duties, he 
owd better 
ips, be kicked 
tnirs more quickly than 
hed the bottom respond- 
wt face, Did once take np a 
nd he would be recompensed, 
aid that in joculay manner, intending 
hten her, Objecied to her constantly 
w—not that ther 









ist, 
down stairs and 



































walk down stairs, or you may, per 
She went down 


m she 








usual; and wl 








but he only 









ied toa husband was she bound to honor and 
If the 


would the habitations of mankind be- 
as very fond of Scriptures. Had read 





utter, W! 
ome ? 
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(A 
use he did not quite look 
Had every on 
a curse, and not a blessing 
nent he had r ed from her 

(Laughter,) She had been 
wcherous hypocrite, who had 





Did that be 
$a prudent worn 









The tor 





By her snare he meant a trap. By a trap 

By a drag-net he meant a 
was to put a yoke of bondage 
his neck—which no man could endure. 
ter.) Had been compelled to haye the wo- 
Told her so the morning of the wedding, 














before her daughters; and reminded her that she 
still had time to draw back. 
behind her as 
Hi 7 4 or 
him hither, in order that you may judge between | 4) 
spondent told him that the wor 
The man said, “If you hav 

, t yee yan have, God bl 
ib caused the complainants to repeat} and an 


Had once come wp 
as Walking in the street, and 
shoulder with b 
fing past, and re- 
¢ his wife, 
ife than I 
(La one day 
jail, That was beeause be 
Jiton, and could not find 





ey 
given her a poke ont 
There was a groom 













you,” 
cht in Lewes 
er in Br 
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“Tn good faith, I doubt whether the great King 


Calm is the night, and 1 am blest 
In musing on the days to como. 
Days when my heart muy bound again, 
For its Joumier beat is quite forgot; 
Days when I hear the sound agai, 
Of those loved words, “ Forget me not.” 
Mus. Jutta Louise WuvELeR. 








THE BOATMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

IE following remarkable story has all the in- 

terest of a romance; yet it is true, and the par- 
ties are still living: 
It was in the memorable year of 1814, when the 
allied armies were concentrated about Paris. A 
youug licutenant of dragouns was engaged with 
three or four Hungarians, who, after having re- 
ceived several smart strokes trom his sabre, man- 
aged to send a ball into his shoulder, to pierce his 
chest with a thrust from a lance, and to leaye him 
for dead ou the bank of the river. 
On the opposite side of the stream a boatman 
and his daughter had been watching the unequal 
fight with tears of desperation. But what could 
an old, unarmed man do, or a pretty child of. si 
teen? However, the soldier—for such the boatman, 
was—had no svoner seen the officer full from his 
horse than he and bi: ughter rowed most vigor- 
ously for the other side. 
Then, when they had deposited the wounded 
man in their boat, these worthy people crossed the 
river again, but with faint hopes of reaching the 
military hospital in time. 
“You have been hardly treated, my boy,” said 
the old guardsman to him; “ but here am {, who 
have gone further still, and come home.” 
The silent and fixed attitude of Lieutenant 
S- , Showed the extreme agony of. his pains, 
and the hardy buatman soon discovered that the 
blood which was gathering about the wound on his 
lett side would shortly terminate his existence, He 
turned to his youthful daughter 
“Mary,” he said, “you have heard me tell of. 
my brother; he died of just such another wound. 
as this here. Well, now, had there been only 
somebody by to suck the hurt, his life would have 
been saved,” 
The boatman then landed, and went to look for 
two or three more soldiers to help him to carry the 
officer, leaving his daughter in charge of him, 
The girl looked at the sufferer for a moment or 
two. What was her emotion when she heard him 
sigh so deeply; not that he was resigning life in 
the first Hower of his age, but that he should die 
without a mother's kiss. 
“My mother! my dear mother!’ said he; “I 
die without—’ 
Iler woman’s heart told her what he would have 
id. Her bosom heaved with sympathy, and her 
s ran over, 
Then she remembered what her father said; she 
thought how her unele’s life might have been 
saved. In an instant, quicker than thought, she 
tore open the oflicer’s coat, and the generous girl 
recalled him to life with her lips. 
Amid this holy occupation the sound of foot- 
steps was heard, and the blushing heroine fled to 
the other end of the boat. father’s 
surprise, as he came up with two soldiers, when 
he saw Lieutenant S- » Whom he expected to 
tind dead, open his eyes and ask for his deliverer. 
The boatmin looked at his child and saw it all. 
































































































still 1 was so light it seemed as it ’ 
floated like a feather; the yery atmosphere around ifrom his, first: statement. y bur the next day three persons offered to. 
me seemed fraught with a calm, quiet, almost | moment 3 reflection :-— y be bound for him, Had’ since be » living alone, | The poor girl came to him with her head bent 
inysterious happitiess, as if an unseen agency goy- Leave this money here, and return in half an | Wanted no more wives; should rejoice to get rid | down. She wasabout to excuse herself, when her 
cerned it. i E jhour,” on which the truiterer, who had all along | of this on father, embracing her with enthusiasm, raised her 
“Then [looked again, and [saw something ap- , kept his hold of the money, deposited itin a wooden |” sip (, Cresswell. said the case required a great] spirits, and the oflicer thanked her in’ these pro- 
proaching. rew nearer I saw it was a com- | bowl, brought by one of the guard; and both com: | qeq] of consideration, for it very nearly approach | phetie words— 
pany, that illiancy as it approached. | plainants having made their situations, “he (od the line which divided those cases in which he| “You have saved my life; it belongs to you.” 
When they were gone, the Nagib quitted his seat | ouent to interfere from those he ought not. Peo-| After this she tended him and. became. his 
nurse; nothing would be taken but from her 





grew solter, unt 





Gradually their s 
as the, me in contact with me, it died awa 


awhisper. Then one, tie most benutiful of the 
band, separated from the rest, and on her bosom 
she carried a b: 
“Ob, how rad 
my spirit-bride. 









atly beautiful was my Violetta, ;ly to his seat. The partics interested were all 
hen she placed her hands inmy , present, and the katib , ah were called up. 
own, and with her own sweet lips kissed away te |“ Here,” said the Nagib, addressing the hatib, 
stain from my brow, and told me to be happy; “take thy wife and lead her away, for she is thine 


that she would watch ie on earth, and wail for ine truly.” ‘ ; oe 
in heaven. Oh, how the touch of the lips of an} ‘Then, turning to his guards, and pointing to the 


angel thrilled through my frame; but it awoke me rfellah, hesaid— ns i 
from my dream, and on looking around Violetra! “Give this man fifty blows of a courbash on the 


and my babe was goue; but the pardon and peace | soles of hix feet.” Se em : 
have remained; and now, though it be years in ‘The katib walked off with his wife, and the 
coming, [have only to await the Summons, to mect | guards gave the fellah fifty blows of a courbash on 
land!” the souls of hiv feet. 






































smixerable as the 











LACHRY MAL, 


r(x dim herizon, 

Pin pied in the glowing mize: 

Pahny groves, aud lakes, and mountains 

ou from the tracklees 1 

But the wanderer, wort and weal 
Spurring to a peaceful shude, 

From his longing gnze receding, 
Sees the pictured promise fade. 





















Thus the fairy 
Glades me 
Lures ine ever hoping, onward 


realm of Poesy. 
la vision bright, 











my angel-bride in the , 

“My God, [ thank thee,” said his mother; | Next cume the fruiterer and the butter mer- rT 1 
any noble hoy,” chant, in their turn. ‘Toa haven of delight; 

i ( ib to the fruiterer, “ here Thus its glamour, shining, paling, 





“once again he is 

From that day Edmund recovered, and slowly | 
revained his wonted health and strength, But all is thy mone, 
Wings in atter lite was marked with upright-. own purse, an 


“ Here,” said the N: 
veriily didst how take 





it from thine 






nd never Gid it belong tv him by whuin 


thonart accused.” 4 
' Then, turning to his guards, and potting to the 






ness and nolt 

Years pass ark locks beeane 
tinged with silver, Whenone diy he was taken sick 
otatever. byerything was done tor him Unit wis 
inthe power of mortal, but all to no avail, the | 


summons came, ‘ 
nto bury me by the side of Violetta, 


said he to his mother. 

A few hougs after his face suddenly became ra- 
diant with je.“ Hark!” said he, “they are 
coming; [ hear their music. Nearer, nearer; ob, 

*tis they; and there, the most 












;courbash on the soles of his feet. 

When the court had risen, [ asked the Nagib 
how he ascertained that the woman was the wife 
of the katib, aud the moucy the property of the 


how heautitul! Yes | fruiterer, eens a, 
beautiful of the brilliaut throng is Violetta, and | “Nothing more simple,” replied he. “You saw 
my own hobie son. They welcome me! Mine at }how [ went iuto the fourth story with te woman 
last, mine now, furever hand the money. Well, when we arrived there 1 

During this scene Mrs. Field had been ¢g ordered her suddenly to clean iy inhhorn, when, 
statue-like and motionless, on her son, When he ; like one aceustumed to that work, she at once took 

ad pronounced the laste words she laid one with- jit, drew out the cotton from it, washed it properly 
Land called his name. | replaced it on the staud, and filled it with fresn ink. 






























ered hand upon his Ly 














Dreamy mirage of the soul, 
Leaver niv plodding on lite» highway, 
Nearing not the envied goal. 








feet, 
chinge fountain, 
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‘The dread Simoon’s prison breath? 


‘Thus upon my soul's aspiring, 
Comes the derolating blart, 

Of a grief beyond consolement, 
With a meinory of the Fast; 

‘Thus, my heart-wounds vainly healing, 
Open to its subtile airy 

And my cager thirst is buflled 
By the tever of avepair! 

eh eae 








not be recalled. a 





+ A word and a stone onee launched can- 








in at the door of the vestibule, and went up into the ple might make one another 
fourth story of the tower, taking with him the WO" liked; but the Court must be satistied that there | hand. No wonder that with such a urse he at 
‘man and money in ¢ pute, At the appointed mo-| was uf actual violence before it could de-| length recovered. Mary was as pretty as she was 

ment he returned with them, and went back calm-] ¢ ion. good, 
Meanwhile Master Capid, who is very busy in 


nother wound; and there 
was only one way to cure it, so very deep it was. 
he boatman’s di became Madaine 8: 
Her husband is now, nota simple lieutenant, but 
wv lieutenant general, and the boatman’s daughier 
is as clegant and graceful a lady as any that’ you 
ee at court. 





such cases, gave him 
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Love anp Scicipr ry York.—A case 
of suicide which has created a painful sensation 
in York, occurred early the other morning. From, 
what we have heard respecting it, it appears that 
Jady, only eighteen years old, aamed 
2) 10 £1500, had 
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been sent tr 
ther, Mrs. Wray, at Howorth, ne 
in consequence of some one paying his addre: 
vw her who was not probably acceptable tw the 
nly. ‘This had preyed upon her mind and led 
her to connnit adetermined vet of stieide. Ou Sune 





















i Leaping there his hps to meet, 

The truiterer walked off with his money, and the Moe eee eter ye day she inflicted a wound on her throat with a pen 
gtaurds gave the butter merchant filtty blows of a Watts athwart his onward pathway’ k but it not having the desired effect, she TUXU 
early on the following morning, and, without the 


knowledge of the other inmates, teft the house, 
having on only a portion of her clothing. When 
she was missed, 2 search was made for her, and a 
small portion of her clothing was fou upon the 
banks of the river Foss, near to Monkbridge, and 
about a mile from her grandmother's. Th te 
rally gave r to the supposition that she had 
drowned herself, and the supposition 
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ed after drags lad been ised for sometime, by the 
body of the unfortuua 
water, 


te girl being tiken out of the 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
STARS, 
Gouer stare of heayen smiling 
In the silent midnight skies, 


Softer stars of azure guzing 
‘On the earth like angel's eyes: 





Oft my soul to you ascendeth 
To those realms of light above, 
While within my bosom blendeth 
Feelings of both awe and love. 


Ot ye stars for ever shining, 
Ever gazing on the earth, 
Ever gazing on our sadness, 
Ever gazing on our mirth, 


Oft I watch and wait your coming 
‘As I'd wait for absent friends, 
For the softness of your presence 
‘Many a blissful moment lends. 


‘Are there hearts like mine, all lonely, 
Dwelling with the stare of night? 

Are there mortals with ye dwelling 
In blue realms of eweet lelight? 


Whisper, whisper, stars of sadness, 
Whisper, whisper, stars of love; 
‘Whisper to me all the secret 
Of your home of joy above! 


Whisper, whisper not of sadness, 
Whieper with the evening's breath, 

Whisper endless joy and pleasure. 
‘Wusper not of woe and death. 


‘Ah! your eyes of blue seem weeping, 
‘No, twas but the tears in mine! 

Now I see, with hopetul feelings, 
‘That ye grandly, softly shine. 


Shining down on me, and telling, 
Mid misfortune to be true, 
Till with you on high I'm dwelling, 
Dwelling proudly, stars, with you. 
James W. McDermott. 





Original. 


THE TWO FLIRTS. 


BY GEO. W. LE CATO. 


Ma WESTON was unquestionably the 
helle of the little village of L—-. The young 
juuies had already acknowledged her superior 
charms, and since this was the case, no one at- 
tempted to gainsay the fact. 

And weli she deserved the title. She was a 
young lady of superior talent, of well-trained mor- 
als, and of a good education. Add to this the 
wealth of her parent and her veuus-like beauty, 
and you will have a general idea of our charming: 
heroine, Human nature, however free from fault 
it may sometimes appear, must have its blemishes 
and imperfections, and we must naturally turn to 
sec where that imperfection exists in the young 
Jady before us. 

Mattie was the only child of an indulgent parent. 
She had been reared in luxury, having her wishes 
rratified as soon as expressed, and her idle whims 
Borne with by a kind aunt, who had encountered 
the task of training her. Consequently it is not to 
De wondered ut that she grew up, in & measure, a 
spoiled and petted child; and, after having devel- 
oped into womanhood, have carried thither a few 
marks of her childish imperfections, which a 
father’s eye had fuiled to observe and correct. 

There seemed to be a natural predisposition in 
Mattie’s nature to trifle with those whom her su- 
perior attractions brought before her noticeo—a 
natural result arising from the fact that she had 
been too often complimented upon the charms she 
really did possess. The circumstances under 

which she had been brought up, though they ought 
not to be spoken of’ in palliation of her after lite, 
certainly had an effect upon our Mattie’s conduct 
which was deplorable, Some young ladies, though 
similarly reared, do not suffer from such effects, 
owing, no doubt, to the difference of disposition 
and feeling. 

She had not long completed her education before 
halt of the marriageable young men of the village 
had received their sharc of encouragement and 
coldness in turn, and still no one was found to 
make the slightest impression upou her feelings. 

A year before this period a young gentleman, 
the son of a distinguished attorney, had graduated 
ata modern university, and was gaining a lofty 
reputation by his taleut as an orator. He had 
chosen the profession which his father had chosen 
before him, and promised to outstrip him in the 
pursuit of professional eminence. Be this as it 
inay, it is certain that he had gained, during a 

limited period, a crowd of admirers, composed 
mostly of the young ladies of the village who were 
trying to exccl in capturing his heart. 

His personal appearance was well calculated to 
win admiration, and his polished manners, togeth- 
er with his cultivated mind, added the finishing 
touch, But, like our heroine, he must have his 
faults; and, strange to say, faults of the same 
stamp. Like her he had been ruined, the petted 
child of an admiring household, in luxury and 
ease. Like her he had been complimented too 
much upon his beauty and qualifications, and, like 
her, promised to bo a “ deceiver.” 

With two such characters in a small village, as 
Frank Livingston and Mattie Weston, mach harm 
must naturally accrue; both being well calculated 
to gain affection, and grievously well calculated to 
trifle with it, they were king and queen of any 
sociable party or picnic which the good people 
brought about; and though they had never met, 
each had been working « sad havoc among the 
tender hearts of unsuspecting males and females. 

Mattie had grown up since Frank was at school, 
and indeed he had not lived in the village except 
the three years before this period. Consequontly 
they had never become acquainted with each oth- 
er, and had never tried their powers the one upon 
the other. 

Mr. Weston, Mattie’s father, having some legal 
Matters to attend to, called upon Frank for advice. 
At the end of the conversation he invited our 

young friend to his splendid mansion to see some 
papers which had a bearing upon tho business be- 
fore them; and, a3 Frank was anxious to sce our 
beauty, he readily accepted the invitation. From 
that time he became a constant visitor at Mr. 
Weston’s, and an ardent admirer of his accom- 
plished daughter. 

To Frauk, under ordinary circumstances, this 
fact might have promised much pleasure; but to 
be in love with a coguette was more than he could 














calmly think upon. No doubt the remembrance 
of his folly came back to him, and no doubt he felt 
that Heaven was dealing out a just retribution for 
the unhappiness he had brought upon others 
through his false notion of pleasure. . 
Summoning up his courage ho tremblingly ap- 
proached the subject which had engaged his atten- 
tion for the last few months; but an almost eva- 
sive reply and an adroit turn in the conversation, 
by his fair listener, threw him as far off the sub- 
ject as he was before, Again he carefully com- 
menced to unfold his heart’sstory, when the same 
change in the subject of conversation was made, 
and he was no nearer than before. Disgusted 
with everything he saw and heard, ho rushed from 
the room and walked slowly and sadly down the 
shaded street which Ied to his own home. : 
By this time his mind was bordering upon dis- 
traction. To go boldly up and tell her the story of 
his heart’s affections, ho thought, would ensure 
him a bluntrefusal, if not an evasive, jilting reply; 
and to know that she was playing with him was 
almost madness. 
“ An!” he exclaimed, “ she is exulting over the 
influence which her charms have thrown around 
me, and I must tamely submit while she leads me 
captive to her will.” 
The thought that his actions had caused such 
feelings came up to his mind to add 1 new sorrow 
tohis already oppressive one. Little did he think 
that there might be a time when he would suffer 
as he had caused others—tho victims of his idle 
folly—to suffer. 
Sometimes he would form resolutions to forget 
her, if possible, in the duties of his profession; but 
Yooks which before he had loved to study were 
now thrown aside as soon as picked up; he had 
no taste for anything except to think of his sor- 
row, and to devise plans for its alleviation. Mad- 
dened by this suspense, he commenced making 
preparations to leave his home, determined to quit 
a place where he was constantly in pain at the 
realization of events which he could not alter. 





Three years had rolled away, and still Frank 
Livingston lingered abroad. Tidings came to his 
friends from him which assured them he was wan- 
dering from place to place, never isficd, an ex- 
ile from home, and friends, and fame. That mind, 

which promised in the beginning to shed. such a 
halo of glory around his youthful brow, now in- 

active lay with her mighty powers chained to one 

object. His frame, so healthy and vigorous, now 

wasting away from disease, looked like a shadow 

of what it once was. Unrequitted affection and 

the remembrance of his youthful follies had im- 

paired the noble structure, and all thatouce looked 

noble had now put on the robes which sorrow! 
makes her victims wear as a mark of a sad dis- 

tinction. 

Once more letters came, Frank would be at 

home in two more wecks. How slowly the time 

wore away. Slowly enough to one, who had wept 

throughout three long years, and looked for his 

return, She, like Frank, had paled beneath the 

same malady. She had visited famous places of 

resort, to catch again the roseate hue of health for 

her cheek and the fire of vigor for her eye. Now, 

returned, she calmly waited for death to claim its 

victim. 














Once more they are seated together; not in the 
stiff attitude they were in when they last sat there. 
Locked in the embrace of affection’s strength, they 
are trying in vain to live over again, and in this 
manner, those days of gricf which have marked 
them more than many years could have done. 

“ And you were not trifling with me when you 
always evaded my declaration?” 

“No, Frank; [thought you were attempting to 
trifle with me, and I wished to avoid it.” 

“ And our reckless folly brought on all this! nay, 
might have ended our existence, and neither would 
have known the other returned the affection.” 
“Yes, Frank, it has tauglit me a lesson, from 
sad experience; and I trust that we may never 
bring such another grief upon our heads by such 
thoughtless, silly conduct.’ 

And thus they mourned over the sorrow which 
might have been avoided by strict conformity to 
the rules of justice and right, 








Original. 
MARY, HANNAH AND I. 


HERE Indian Creck’s blue waters run, 
One balmy day in spring, 

While basking in the noonday sun, 
‘The birds did sweetly sing; 

Then on those banks, go green and fair, 
Where gentle zephyrs sigh, 

°Mid Flora’s gems were gléaners there, 
Mary. Hannah and I. 


There bloomed the sweet forget-me-not, 
And lily of saffron hue; 

And near by, on 2 verdant spot, 
The Scotland blue-bells grew. 

O! how I long again to stand 
Amid such flowery geins, 

And gee stretched forth that pretty hand 
To break their tender stems. 


‘Who on beauty Jooks with longing eye, 

May feel a relng flame te ae 
So If] not tell the reason wuy 

upid’s arrows to me came, 

While on the bank of Indian Creek, 

‘Where forest trees grow high, 
°Mid Flora’s gems were gleaners three, 

Mary, Hannah and I. 

Aveustus WALLACE. 








SKULL, BRAIN AND INTELLECT. 


HE nature of the union between the soul and 

the body has ever been regarded as a mystery 
which uninspired philosophy could not explain; 
and the extent to which the immortal spirit may, 
during its residence on earth, be influenced by the 
tenement of clay in which he dwells has never 
been fully understood, thouzh some truths on that 
subject are now generally acknowledged. 

If we knew more of the human hody, in its re- 
lations with tho spirit within, we could understand 
much that is intelligible in the history of every 
man, and could also explain the apparent incon- 
sistencics and contradictions in the he f each ine 
dividual; but the subject is more extensive than it 
is generally believed to he hy those who admit its 
importance. The student of the scionce of human 
nature mects with so many anomalous cases that 








lem of each character becomes too intri- 
Se oe the superficial observer. T hough there he 
a “science” which «unfolds the mysteries of, our 
material nature, it is found to be a true Scions 
only when it is in good hands. We need only re- 
fer to a few instances to show how the world may 
find in asingle character an cnigiat that it can 
not solve, and how the wise may err in judging 
men who cannot he appreciated until they are scen 
in the clear light of a moro extensive knowledge, 
than the mere phrenologist brings to the snbject. 

‘At a time when the new science of phrenology 
was still in its infancy, when it was very imper~ 
fectly understood, and when none but Gall and 
Spurzheim were its advocates, the celebrated er: tic 
and classic scholar, Richard Porson, died of apo- 
plexy. He had not long been Professor of Greek 
in tho University at Cambridge, England; was dis- 
tinguished for great acutencss and solidity of judg 
ment, intense application, and a stupendons mem: 
ory. His immense erudition had rendered him an 
object of universal admiratio: and his head, 
being the subject of general curiosity, was opened 
and inspected by the ‘anatomists. The account giv- 
en of the dissection says, that “To tho consterna« 
tion of all phrenologists, but to the consolation of 
all blockheads, his skwl was found to be thicker 
than that of any man that had been dissected in 
Europe.” The phenomenon was considered inex- 
plicable, and Dr. Gall was consulted. The founder 
of phrenology regarded the case as a perplexing 
one, and only answered + :, 
“How so much knowledge could be got into 
such a cranium as that I cannot, indeed, compre- 
hend; but I can well understand that, having once 
got into it, it would never be able to get out again. 
The science which claimed that the temple in 
which the soul dwelt could exert an influence over 
the powers of the soul itself, was then new, and 
Dr. Ball had still much to learn. He combatted 
twenty years longer with the professors who stood. 
at the head of theology, law and medicine; and 
then, leaving his carliest and greatest pupil, Spurz- 
heim, to carry on the battle. Dr. Gall dicd at Pa- 
ris, in 1828. It was thought proper that the man 
who had examined so many heads should have 
his own examined also. Again the anatomists 
were astonished to find a cranium thicker than 
had ever been since the death of Porsons—at least 
twice as thick as any other they could find —and 
the channels worn by the arteries within were 
deeper than ever before seen. The soul had made 
a happy escape from a massive prison, where it 
had long struggled with storms without and phys- 
ical discase within. 
We find many examples among illustrious men, 
in different ages and countries, of intense activity 
of mind, accompanied by some extraordinary de- 
yelopment of the bones of the lead, and other 
physical peculiaritie Cardinal Ximenes, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Prime Minister of Spain, 
while toiling incessantly for the reform of the 
Spanish Government under Ferdinand and Isahel- 
la, converting the Moors to the Catholic religion, 
or leading a military expedition to the shore of 
Africa, was contin' tormented with pain in the 
head, which no remedy would remove. The war- 
rior stateman in the dress of an archbishop with a 
suit of armor over it, was little more than a “ liv- 
ing skeleton.” He is described as “ gannt, grace- 
Jess and unprepossessing ; his austerities had reduc- 
ed him to a walking anatomy, though his carriage 
was ereet, his forehead unwrinkled, his feature 
sharp and thin, his eyes small, dark and dee 
and the general expression of his countenance 
pulsive and se ? Such was the appearance of 
the tall and ghostly leader who stormed the Moor- 
ish fortress of Oran in Africa, and put the garr 
son to the sword. When tortured by neur 
headache he ruled Spain by the force of his iron 
will; and, when asked by what authority he ruled, 
he only pointed to his loaded non. Ximenes 
died in 1517, and his head was carefully examined 
forty years afterward, It was found so compact 
and solid that every vestage of the sutures was 
obliterated, and the whole formed one hard and 
firm bone. To this peculiarity the Abbe Richard 
attributed the stateman’s sufferi during life. 
He says that when Car Richelieu died in 164 
the reason why he had never suffered from hea 
ache was seen; twelve small cireular perforations 
were found through the skull, “through which the 
yapors from his brain continually exhaled.” This 
great statesman had carried on wars for and 
against the different sects and governments of 
Christendom, and then “covered up his crimes with 
the red mantle” of murder and assassination. To 
such a man life is unhappy, and death terrible. 
We pass abruptly to more interesting characters. 

Baron Larrey, the chief surgeon of Napoleon I., 
says his illustrious associate in Egypt, Monge, 
made him a visit many years after the downfall of 
the Empire. “The good old man,” says Larrey 
“shed tears of sorrow” when he spoke of the loss 
of all his former patrons, offices and titles. Pro- 
found melancholy and intolerable weariness of life 
darkened his closing years. After death it was 
found that the arteries of his brain had hardened 
into bone. Ilis mind and body had acted and re- 
acted upon each other. Fourcroy, the chemis 
closed his life, also, in gloomy wretchedness;— 
and in his brain, also, the arteries were found os- 
sified. 

But few men have been less perfectly understood 
than Lord Byron. The phrenologist inspects all 
the portraits, busts and memorials of the poet that 
can be found, and feels but partially satistied. 
But is there, not something both higher and deep- 
er in Byron’s genius than the mere physical con- 
formation of his head would ever reveal? Is there 
not a loftier spirituality, as well as a lower sensual- 
ism in his most briiliant works than the shape of 
the brain could alone have shown us? He was 
the subject of disease through many years of his 
life. He had inherited a feeble, irritable constitu- 
tion, and suffered all his life the penalties of an- 
cestral vices; and all that he achieved or endured 
on carth only cultivated a morbid activity of the 
brain and nerves. 

England was his home; but it was an unhappy 
one, and he left it. Afterward, while devoting his 
life, energies and fortune to the liberation of un- 
happy Greece, he gradualiy sank under the com- 
hined influences of malaria, great mental exertion 
and dexpondency, and died at Missolonghi on the 
19th of April." The post mortem examination 






































































solved many of the mysteries of his life, and un- 


dictions in his character. The skull, like that of 
Cardinal Ximenes, pres n'ed the most remarkable 
compactness, having no sutures between the differ- 
ent parts of. it, but all the different bones were 
consolidated into one, the head resembling that of 
a man half a century older than the poct. In 
other respects, there was nothing remarkable—ex- 
cept the evidence of long-continued irritation, such 
as must have rapidly exhausted the powers of life, 
Jt was this state of his brain which heightened and 
intensified his feelings, and produced many of the 
wildest aberrations of his erratic genius. 


EMMA DEAN. 


HERE the rays of golden sunlight 
Glimmer o'er the Joyous sea: 
Near my happy home of childhood 
‘emma oft has strayed with me. 
Where the dusky shades of twilight 
Deepen o’er the sighing sea, 
Sleepe in death the gentle Emma, 
Nevermore to stray with me. 
Nevermore, ah! nevermore, 
When the summer blades are green, 
May I wonder by the shore 
With the gentle Emma Dean. 


Bright ber eyes were ever beaming 
Like the sunlight from her soul, 

While a witchery of dreaming 
Through her drooping lashes stole; 

But those eyes are closed forever, 
Joy less, soullese, sightless still ; 

Every heart with wild adoring, 
Nevermore, alas! to fill. 

Nevermore, etc. 


How I loved her, fondly loved her, 
In those happy days of yore, 
When her cheek my own Was pressing, 
And my cup of bliss ran o'er; 
Cold and pale those cheeks, 80 lovely, 
Mouldering by the solemn shore, 
And the soul that woke her beauty 
Now shall wake it nevermore. 
Nevermore, etc. 
Norman W. Bincuam. 





OPERA-GOERS. 


A HINT was given some days ago that the pub- 
lic needed gentle admonition. This hint was 
culled forth by the numerous notes which are re- 
ceived from individuals of that exacting body, 
complaining of various sins of commission done 
by popular audiences. Instead of printing this vol- 
uminous correspondence, its substance shall be 
given in a few words. 

One young lady complains because the men are 
in the habit of indulging freely in tobacco, in the 
form of smoke shortly before they enter the thea- 
tre, and she says, with much underscoring, that 
she cannot bear it, and she knows a great mun) 
other ladies have becn visited with dreadfal head- 
aches on this account. She ventures on a pleas- 
ing jest, saying that though the offenders may be 
men of sense, yet their sense of smell must be 
strangely defective, or they couldn’t live as they 





Several people write, generally in an irritated 
strain, concerning the absurd habit practiced uae 
many persons, otherwise civilized, of poun ing 
with their fect on the floor when the cadence of 
some sprightly air tickles their car. One of these 
correspondents is clearly a Frenchman, and he 
says :— 


“T recently spend one evening entire at the 
opera, and [ have hear not one air. Why this? 
Because that so soon as the orchestra commence, 
T hear around me everywhere, one foot, two foots, 
two foots and one stick, thump, thump, thump on 
the plancher. I detect one stupid beating thus; I 
look at him as if annihilation would follow itself 
from my glance. But there is no effect. Then T 
speak; Tery to him, ‘Is it that you have cold in 
your foot? He look at me with strange sur- 
prisement, and the others they langh; and the 
thump continued itseif, Then Igo to another part 
in the theatre; but there a man thump not only 
as ever, but he wag his head additional.” 


It appears that the libretto business annoys 
many. There are some opera goers who take the 
trouble to inform themselves before evening touch- 
ing the plot of the piece they are to hear, and then, 
at night, they give themselves up to what enjoy- 
ment the performance affords. But reat numbers 
procure the libretto only when passing through the 
lobby, or else encou those dreadful boys who 
howl up and down at intervals through the house; 
they open their rattling book when the overture 
begins, and then wander in a tangled maze till the 
curtain falls on the last act; for it is well known 
to all but the hopelessly simple that the prompter 
pays as little attention to the “ only authentic edi- 
tion” as to the Koran, Consequently there is dis- 
ion in the auditorium, anxious search for the 
prima donna, turning back to catch the tenor, & 
whole posse comitatus driving after the baritone. 
Some charming daughter, being quicker than the 
rest of the family, first discovers the place, points 
it out to paterfamilies, who settles his spectacles 
and prepares to read; but before he has taken his 
thumb off the first word the entire corps operatic 
has leaped several pages, and the mental gas is 
turned off again. 

Another scource of trouble to many is the habit 
a few people have of coming into the theatre late, 
especially at the matinee—so called because it oc- 
curs after dinner, It appears, judging from the 
statements of several correspondents, that it near 
ly always happens that these laggards have seats 
near the middle of a very long row; in this case it 
requires no poweriul pen to portray the ensuing 
confusion. 

While at this point it is well to mention the com- 
plaint of a young man, so modest that he uses & 
small i whenever he speaks of himself, who tells 
how he found himself the other night in a seat 
from which he could not emerge without passing, 
hy four ladies, He was obliged ta tear himself 
from the performance at the end of the first act, 
and with much trepidation he arose. Eight eyes 




















gave a despairing shrug; eight lips silently ex- 
pressed vexation. He finally extricated himself; 
he says he trod on at least two feet, but adds, in & 
Most improper spirit, that he really believes their 
owners tried to trip him up. No’ man can with- 
stand the frowns of woman, and the youth retired, 
crushed, to pour forth his mortifications in an ap- 





ravelled the perplexing web of the many contra- 


peal to the gentle sex not to be so sevore with the 


looked diseouragingly upon him; eight shoulders 
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next unfortunate who is forced to disconcert their 
sitting. 

The noisy promenaders who haunt the space at 
the back of the parquette circle, by some called 
starers, receive attention from various correspond- 
ents; also the encore swindle and the boquet busi- 
ness; but the two last named topics must be put 
by for another occasion. It will be well to print 
the following note from some young lady to a 
friend in the country, which was evidently put into 
the wrong envelope and sent to this office instead 
of another intended for us. It runs thus :— 


“ Dear Susan :—I really wish you were here to 
go to the opera with me. Not that I really go to 
the opera, because you know Pa has an objection 
to that. But last Sunday night I went to a ‘Sacred 
Concert’ at the Boston Theatre. Funny, wasn’t 
it? They played the Overture to Oberon, and Sti- 
gelli sang the sweetest German song. I declare it 
made me feel really religious. Then they played 
a march from The Phrophet; the name, you know, 
made it sacred, but it didn’t seem very devotional. 
Pa was away then, but yesterday [ asked him if I 
might go next Sunday, when they are going to 


days it is an opera, with another name. Pa said 


the sweetest bonnet mide, ete., etc. 


Yours, dearly, Lucy. 





Original. 
AWAY FROM HOME. 


WAY fram home, my early home, 
1 roum this star-light eve; 
{arly aid go willingly 








O! in the stillness of this night 
I sigh, L long for thee. 


Away from home, my youthful home, 
Whiere friends and loved ones dwell; 

The yearnings of my heurt for thee 
No tongue but mine could tell. 

Away from home, the home I now 


8] 


Aud sigh alone for thee. 


Away from home, my ehildhood’s home, 
O! could 1 but be there 
To sit beneath the shady bowers 
‘And breathe the balmy air. 
Away from home, away’ from home, 
‘A home so bright, so fair; 
But oh! 1 only know at morn and eve 
‘They breathe for me a prayer. 
A. W. Orwia. 


Fuacetions Jole-Calk. 


s+eeee++ Old Rowe kept a hotel in the northern 
part of York State, which he boasted was the best 
in them parts; where, as he used to say, you could 
get anything that was ever made to eat. One day 
in came a Yankee; sent his horse around to the 
stable, and stepping up to the bar, asked old Rowe | 9, 
what he could give him for dinner. 

“ Anything, sir,” said old Rowe, “ anythin, 
froma pickled elephant to a canary bird’s tongue. 

“Woural,” says the Yankee, eyeing Rowe, “I 
guess I'll take a piece of pickled elephant.” 

Out bustles Rowe into the dining-room, leaving 
our Yankee friend nonplussed at his gravity. | y, 
Presently he comes back again. 

“Well, we've got ’em; got’em all ready right | yy 
here in the house; but you'll have to take a whole | ¢, 
one; we never cut em!” 

seeeeeee A physician of an acrimonious disposi- 
tion, who had a thorough hatred of lawyers, was 
in company with a barrister, and in the course of | ¢: 
conversation reproached the profession of the | « 
latter with the use of phrases utterly unintellizi- | ¢ 
dle. 


a 
a 
n 














entail.” 
“That is very likely,” answered the lawyer, 
“but [ will expiain it to you. It is doing what | s\ 


ery.” 

“When I was very young,” said Mr. 
Munden (rehearsing anecdotes of his past life,) 
“and looking still younger, I performed the part. 
of Old Philpot, in the Citizen, to a respectable au- 
dience at Brighton, with great suc 3 and 
chanced, on the next evening, being disengaged | 5: 
from any profe: 
the gentlemen who principally patronized me, as | ¢ 


claimed,— __ 
“ Curran, did you ever sec a finer chest?” 
“ Trunk, you mean,” replied the wit. , 


stereees “My brother,” said a good old back- 








On hearing my name announced, a nice smu] t 
Jooking good-humored personage laid down his 
pipe, and taking up his glass, said,— 

“ Here is to your health, young sir, and to your 
Sather’s health; L saw him perform Jast night, and. 
a very nice clever old gentleman he is.” 





seeeeees A cowardly fellow, much given to ap- 
parent courage, or boasting (as most cowards are,) 
having spoken impertinently to a gentleman, re- 
ceived a violent box on the car. Summoning his 
most authoritative tone, he demanded whether 
that was meant in earnest. 

_ Yes, sir,” replied the other, without hesita 
tion. The coward, thinking he should have 
frightened him, turned away, saying, “ Lam glad 
of it, sir, for I do not like such jests. 7 
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s++++ Lord Townsend’s butler, in preparing 
the cloth fora choice festival, was unlucky enongh 
to brake a dozen of china plates, of a rare and 
beautiful pattern. 

‘You blockhead,” cries his lordship, mecting 
him presently after, with another dozen in his 
hand, “ how did you do it?” 

_ “Upon my soul, my lord, they happened to fall 
just so,” replied the fellow, and instantly dashed 
them also upon the marble hearth into a thousand 
Pieces. 

.«+ George T.,on a journey to Hanover, 
stopped at a village in Holland, and while the 





he was afraid it wasn’t just the thing; but I show- | the office, and set hail, rain and snow. The coun- 
ed him the programme, and when he saw ‘3, Pray-| try was all amazement, the day arrived, when it| editorials headed, “ prepare for Census.” 
er, Sig. Brignoli,’ he said he was glad Mr. Brig-| actually rained, hailed, and snowed violently ; 
noli was a good man, and he didn’t see any objec- | from that time Thomas’s almanacs were in great| done so. 
tion to my going. Isn’t it nice? I have just had| demand. 


family 
i 
bed, was reminded that this was the time to for-| We have little doubt but that it will prove @ great 


short pause, “be it so; go tell Kenmure I forgi 


debts—if he can. 
neighbor—if he can. 
ought to get married—if they can. Every mau 


Every man should please his wife—i 
Every wife should sometimes hold her tongue—if 


In faney’s vision see; she can, Every lawyer should sometimes tell the : 
Beneath {le moou’s pale light I wateb, truth—if he can, Every man should mind his | St 


own business 


ly treating his beloved to a sleigh 


joicing.” 


in great glee,— 


instantly let the drop fall. 


had_bought some antiques, 

ward his hat, which had seen some dozen sum- 
mers, “ nty hat is old.” The lady rewarded his wit. 
‘ailway, a few days since, ran over an intoxicated 
fellow on the track, He was so insensible to the 
onductor, while he Jooked at his lacerated limbs: 


train)” 


“ For example,” said he, “I never could un-| the question himself 
derstand what you lawyers mean by docking an | Ladies, with bashful beaux, go and do likewise. 


you doctors rarely consent to—suffering a recov-| going into a bath exultingly struck his breast, 


it | woods preacher, “ I'm gwine to preach you a plain 
ional duty, [was introduced, by | can find my text in the five verses of the two-e 


Dr. Munden, into a club-room full of company. | fore it was per 


of ours told us, a short time back, that in his opin- 
ion “there was nothing like humbug in this world.” 


threo eggs, which wero brought him, and charged 
two hundred florins. 

“ How is this?” said his majesty, “epgs must 
be very searce in this place.” 

“Pardon me,” said the host, “eggs are plenty 
enough, but kings are scarce.” 
a ie king snuled and ordered the money to be 

ad. 


q 


srsesee+ A dispute about precedence once arose 


found his opponent by quoting the following pas-| ti 
sage 
“For on these two hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 





mentioned first?” 
“TT grant you,” says the bishop, “you hang 
first. 


seseeee+ When Isaiah Thomas, the printer of 
Massachusetts, was printing his almanac for 1788, 
one of his boys asked him what he should put op- 


plied, “ any thing he liked.” The boy returned to 


tw 





+ A veteran highlander, between whose 





isted a long hereditary feud, bemg on his death-| up 


give all his enemies, even he who most injured | take in! 
fi 


him. 
“ Well, be it so,” said the old highlander, after a a 
ive 





++ Dorres.—Every man ought to pay his | UP 
Every man ought to help his 
Every man and woman 


5 


hould do his work to suit his customers—if he can. 
he can. 











if he can. 


steeeees A New Brunswick gallant was recent- 
-ride when the 
bolt which held the pole of the sleigh broke, and 
further locomotion was seemingly impossible, the 
quick-witted fair one, however, jerked a stout wire 
from her hoop-skirt, aud with this substitute fora 
bolt the happy couple “went on their way re- 





++ An Trish Jack Ketch, upon asking a 
riminal, on the point of execution, for the ac- 
ustomed fee of his office, received something 
nore than the usual sum, on which he exclaimed, 





“Long life, and good luck to your honor,” and 


ssereess “Have you any thing else old?” said 
in English Indy at Rome to a boy, of whom she 


3 
Ry 


“Yes,” said the young urchin, thrusting for- 


seeseees A passenger train on the Northern 


nagnitude of the misfortune as to remark to the 


“This is too bad; I didn’t mean to hinder the 


++ A young lady in Muscatine, Iowa, has 
xercised the leap-year privilege with perfect suc- 
ess. Ler William hung down his head and blush- 
dd, but said he v illing, and would have popped 
{ he had spunk enough. 








Lord Egan, who is a person of large 
tature, and of great thews and sinews, once on 





arment, that even wimmen can understand. You 








yed John.” It was some time he- 
ed that he meant I. John, chap- 


thapter of one: 








Says Bill to. Tom, * the avswer's plain 
To ony mind that’s bright, 

Because the imp of darkness, sir, 
Cun ne'er be tmp 0! light.” 


seresees Very Evipent.—A discerning friend 








This may or may not be the ¢ One thing, 
however, is pretty certain; if there is nothing like 
il, there is, at any rate, a great deal of the origin- 
al article itself. 





Punch says of the commercial contest 
it is supposed will now commence between France 
and England, though not sanguimary, it will be 
attended with no small drawing of claret. 





+ When it was told to Sidney Smith that 
it was intended to pave St. Pauls church-yard. 
with blocks, he answered that he thought there 
would be no difficulty in the matter, if the Dean 











unt for having acted unprofessionally in takin; 


cried an Irish pilot. 


+ +eeeee+ MATRIMONIAL REVELATIONS PROMI 


ED.—A rural editor was recently married, and 
previous to starting on his wedding tour promised 
his readers that he would give them a “1a minute 


letail of all he saw and did.” No doubt there wi 


be 2 call for a very large extra edition of his pu- 
per. 


seeeeees Saxe was poetizing in public, at Taun- 
ton, not long ago, when the gas went out; where 
between a bishop and a judge, and, after some al-| at Suxe told the audience that “if they wouldn’t 
tercation, the latter thought he should quite con-| find fault with hia own metre, he wouldn’t nien-/ 


ion the defect of theirs.” 


sseeeee It is better to love a person you can: 


not marry than to marry a person you cannot 
“Do you not sce,” said the lawyer, in triumph,| love. This is a short text for n long sermon, 
“that even in this passage of scripture we are| Which human evperience will continue to preach 
until the last syllable of recorded time. 


“ 


Be 
What is the matter, my good sister?” 
OQ, dear John, my good husband, has run away 


sing an oratorio. They call it so; but on week | posite July 13th. Mr. Thomas being engaged, re-| with widow Smith, and I’m out of snuff.” 


+++» Country exchanges all contain brief 





A woman in Herkimes county, New York, has 


She has presented her husband with 
0 fine boys and a girl. 


A paper calling itself literary and mis- 





and that of a neighoring chieftain had ex-| ccllancous advertises that it intends to swallow 


everything around it “like a great maelstrom.” 


” 


seeeeess An attorney, on heing called to ac- 


d 


My home, my loved home, leave? im—but my curse rest on my son if ev does.” | 188 than the usual fees from his client, plende 
Away from’homne iny cherished Lome, mi y curse rest on my son if ever he does.”) ro he hind taken all the man had; he was there- 
That bath such charms for me; on honorably acquitted. 


s+eseee+ A chap who went to California poor, 
and subsequently became very rich, is now so ex- 
travagant that he skates on ice-cream. 





seseeees “I know every rock on the coast,” | th 


At that moment the ship 
uck, when he exclaimed, — 
“ And that’s one of ’em!” 





GERALD. 


SIT upon the hill’s west slope, 
‘The birds above me sing— 
Their gentle voices minding me 
Of thee, Gerald. my king. 
The mellow sunset bathes my face 
In liquid purple seas, 
And goft the south wind stirs the wheat 
Upon the upland leae— 
And all the world ts lying still 
Beneath the spell of ense. 


I wonder where his footsteps stray, 
At this bewitching hour! 
Iwonder if he sees the west 
Tn sunset glory flower! 
° granite ‘wall! © rugged fate! 
Thou'rt mightier than the grave— 
And he who treads thee firmly down, 
ion brave— 
its wrath, 
And ride upon the wave! 


The sky! I love its amber folds 
Beeause Ae loves them too; 

And all the little quiet stars 
Lit inthe dome of blue— 

The morning shade—the robin’s note 
In the sweet matin hymn; 

The dreamy wealth of summer still, 
‘The twilight, richly dim— 

My heart is very tender, now, 

fender, from loving him! 
Crara AvGusTA. 











Original. 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of twenty-two lettors. 
y 15, 22, LA, 13, 18 is a city in Mlinois. 
«7,20, 10,1, Gis a decree. 
« 9, 22, 8,7, 13 is a favorite beverage. 
“ 4,19, 10,8, 17, 22 is a puzzle. 
“ 5,7, 20, 22, 6, 4 is calm and undistured, 


M: 


‘ 
« 


* 2, 22, 8, 3, 7 is a large bird. 

“ 8, 2, 18, 13, 8, 2 is a gentleman’s name. 
“ 3, 18, 1, 16 is a lake or bay. 

“ 10, 3,9 is indisposed. 

42, 14, LL, 7 is a number, 

“ 14, 7, 22, 13 is not far off. 

« 13,7, 21, 18, 9,6 means to rebel. 

« 14, 20, 18, Y is an image. 

*« 1, 22,'13, 18, 3, 10, 
“« 46, 2 8, 14, 13, 


« 
4 








an epoch in history. 





er IL. , 13, 18, 18, 19 is a West Indian. 
= 3) ba IS, 1 
Says Tom to Bill, “ pray, tell me, sir, “We $16 Q an adiemudlon. 
Why is it that the devil. onl Ga oilia Lae ean ‘ ns 
In spite of all his naughty ways, 20, 18, 21, 2, 13 is the capital of one of the 
Can never be uncivil? ” United States. 


“91,2, 6, 188 a prohibition. 
92,19, 11, 10, 7 is a lady’s name. 


e 


handsome young lady. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 

Tam composed of thirty-two letters. 
My 29, 9,30, 31 is part of a house, 
«V4, 25, 23, 19, 6 is a man’s name, 
“ 24, 30, 20, 1,9, 18 is a New England City. 
© 92,13, 16, 11, 21, 23, A, 19, 31 is one of 
months, 
“ 4,7, 18, 21, is a plant. 
* 10,13, 3, LL is what we all have. 





Bane, 

“ 22,17, 27, 8 is one of the points of the 

pass, 
rn 





» 30, 2 a heautiful flower. 
2, 15,31, 8 is a county in Kentucky. 
“ 10, 20, 18 is used iu summer, 








and Chapter would put their head together. 


+ Dear Lapy.— What's his nume?” 
You Lapy.— Augustus Tyler.” 
Bus 











horses were getting ready he asked for two or 





Dear Lavy.— Bless me, what a name. 
his Biler. 





16,9, 1, 28, 11, 30 is a vegetable. 

40,7, 4, 31 is a number. 

32, 5, 20, 8, 13. 31 is ar 

5, 18, 20, 26, is a county in Mississ’ 

My whole is an important event for cons 
Answer next week, 








t 


? 





Eliza, you must be making run of ine,” 





DB 





SSE 





seseeess A minister called at the house of a 
friend of his, the other day, and found the wife in | © 
tear: 


Enigma.—No. 8. 
tam composed of forty-three letters, 
My 1, 7, 8, 27, 2, 15 is what we all want. 
«6, 9, 4, 21, 14, 12 is the nae of a tree. 
« 3, 17, 10, 23, 32, 24, 36 is a spotted animal. 
“ 16, 9, 20, 31, 29 is one of the New England 


8. 


ni 


States. 
“ 19, 21, 17, 34, 8, 30 is ono of the European 
powers. 

“ 22, 37, 36, 26, 39, 9, 34, 28 is the title of an 
fHicer. f 
“ §, 6, 33, 29 is one of the seven original colors. 
“ 18, 24, 15 is a term of affirmation. 
« 25, 10, 41, 12, 37, 15, 10, 38, 39 is the name of 
a song. 
“ 8 17, 43 is an animal. 
“ 42, 9, 20, 36 is one of the common teguments 
of the body. 
11, 17,26, 3, 25, 3, 14 is a musical instrument. 
My whole is the name and date of one of the 
dest military corps in the United States. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 4, 
Tam composed of thirty-seven letters. 
My 7, 11, 19, 18 is to engage. 
“ IA, 2, 5, 4, 13, G, 12 is the cause of much politi- 
‘al dissension. 
“ 7, 21, 9, 35, Tis rough, 
“ 8, 14, 3, 20, 37 is a breach of law. 
“ 20, 8, 9, 12 was the god of war. 
“ 35, 21, 37, 28, 6 was a gencral in the American 
evolution. 
“ 32, 11, 1 is a kind of dance. 
“ 20, 8, 10, 11, 22, 18 belongs to the sea. 
“ 28, 24, 37 is a revealer of secrets. 
“ 37, 2, 12 imparts joy to a lover. 
“ 26, 16, 3, 34, 23 though small, contains the 
lements of greatness. 
“ 7, 3, 20, 36 should be prized by all. 
“ 16, 13, 22, 13 is a kingdom of Africa. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a youthful reader of the Wuverley Magazine. 
Answer next weck. 
++ 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “There’s not a joy 
world can give like that it takes away.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 3, “Mr. J. H. Matlack, 
riodical Dealer, West Chester, Penna, 
Answer tu Enigina No. 4. “The Japanese Em- 
bassadors at Washington.” 
ae to Enigma No. 5, “ Take the Wavorloy 
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‘agazine. 
WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


“ 6,4, 11, 12, 2,5, 5,4, 7 is one of the United 
all matted with a profusion of hair, and thus ex- | States. 


9, Lis a county in Virginia. 


My whole is the name and place of residence of 


« 98, 18, 18, 15is backwards and forwards the 





‘'Tuxs paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wiil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 

its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
try, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
politics nor religion, but is characterized by a high moral 
tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Call 
fornia. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Lindall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 
$2.00 @ year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance.— 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $9. 
Ten for 6 months, §8.—Ten for 12 months,815. Paper stopped 
when the lastnumbor paid for issent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. Butifa personcommences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for alx months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 
12 -wonths for $5.00. 

‘When @ subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he recelved, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
Is received. Persons writing for the paper must write thelr 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
@ year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit ot 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
Jess received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over Our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—§3. a year, or two for 85., in advance, 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mail: “ Peterson's Ladics* Magazine,”’ 
“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey’s Lady's Book," “ Ladica’ 
Gazette of Fashion,” or“ Atlantic Monthly.” 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
‘be addressed to the publisher. 

‘Tur War To ScBscrise.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper {s to enclose the money in a letter and addr 
the publisher direct, giving Individual name with the post- 
office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 

are often illegible. 


WILOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No. 113 Nassau Street, Now 
York City.A. Winch, Philadelphla—Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada. —F. A. Cramp, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louls, 
Mo. 




























GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
Inventions In the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full porticulars sent FREK. 

Vol. xxi. nb. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
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COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

Wo have had manufactured expressly for our paper & 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
ence. Iwill hold a year's numbers, It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a eimple contrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them In their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 

rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 

conventent form. It will last fur several years. The price of 
this kind is75 cents. It can be had of any pertodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by DExTEE & Co., 
of New York, of at this office. $1.0 if sent by mall, 
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Original. 
“THE WORLD FOR SALE.” 


(TIE world for sale! hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set me from earth’s bondage free? 
‘Tis going! yes, I mean to fling 
‘The bauble from my soul away; 
Dl sell it, whatsoe’er it briug— 
‘The world at auction here to-day! 





It is a glorious thing to see, 

‘Al! it has cheated me so sore! 
It is not what it seems to be; 

For sale! it shall be mine no more! 
Come, turn it o’er aud view it well, 

I would not have you purchase dear; 
"Tis going—going! 1 must sell! 

Who bids? who'll buy the splendid tear? 






Hero's wealth in littering heaps of gold, 
Who bids? but let me tell you fair, 
A Daser lot was never sold; 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care? 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 
‘A goodly landscape all may trace; 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill, and plain; 
Who'll buy himéelf'a burial place? 





Lere’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
‘That beauty dings around the heart! 
I know its power, alas! too well! 
"Ns going! Love and I must part! 
Must part! what can I more with Love? 
All over the enchanter’s reign! 
Who'll buy the plumeless dyitig dove, 
‘Au hour of biiss—an age of pain? 








And Friendship—rarest gem of earth— 
Whoe'er hath found the jewel his? 

Frail, tickle, false, and little worth, 
Who bids for Frindship—as it is? 

‘Tis GoInc'—Gortne! Hear the call; 
Once, twice, and thrice! Tis very low! 

‘Twas once my hope. my stay. my all, 
But now the broken stuf must go! 














Ambition, Fashion, Show, and Pride— 
[ part with all forever now: 
Grief, in'an overwhelming tide 
‘Has taught my foohsh lieart fo bow. 
Poor heart! distracted, ah! so loug, 
‘And still its aching throb to bear! 
How broken, that was once so stroug; 
How heavy, ouce so free from care! 





No more for me life's fitful drea 
Bright vision, vanishing away 
My barque requires a decper stream, 
y sinking soul a surer stay. 
By death, stern sheriif’ all bereft, 
‘T weep, yet humbly k 
The best of all I still hay 














brains. i 
and ruined in frame and fortune, 

And so we might go on enum 
ers that gather toll of the unwary. 4 
sometimes happen, it ts true, along the ro 





well you ay be eure Y 
way at some of these places. 
gens men, who travel i aight-forward, getthrough 
the journey without much difficulty. ese 

This being the state of things, it becomes every 
one, in the outset, if he intends to make a comfort- 
able journey, to take care of what kind of compa- 
ny he keeps iu with, We are all apt to do as com- 

anions do—stop where they stop, and pay toll 
where they puy. Then the chances are ten to one 
that our choice in this particular decides our fate, 
Having paid due respect to our thoice of compan- 
ions, the next important thing is to observe how 
others manage; to mark the good or evil that is 
produced by every course of life—sce how those do 
who manage well; by this means you learn. 

Be careful of your habits; these make the man. 
And they require long and careful culture, ere 
they grow up to a second nature. Good habits we 
speak of. Bad habits are more easily acquired— 
they are spontancous weeds, that flourish rapidly 
and rankly without care or culture. 


























. +++ Happrvess.—Huppiness is in the mind, 
depending mainly, iv the first place, upon the con- 
stitution of the individual, and then in a certain 
deg 
rounding circumstances. 3 
life, and the varied forms of human socicty, hi 
their distinctive forms of happiness. The infant 
is happy with its coral and belis; the little child in 
listening to a nursery tale; lovers are happy, in 
each other’s society, and in the rosy dreams which 
their passion inspires. The savage finds his de- 
light in the wild freedom of the pri al forest, 
and is unhappy at the advance of i ation, hat- 
ing its refinements, and turning away in wrathfal 
scorn from the culture and peaceful arts which it 
vainly holds out to his acceptance. Thus there 
must be a responsive chord within, to enable out- 
ward agencies to bring us even the lowest form of 
contentment. 

The harmonics of music are not for the deaf 
man; and Claude Lorraine is no better than a daub 
to one who has lost his sight. Perception and ap- 
preciation are not equally distributed among all. 




























But our separate moulds, with all their variety of 


My Faith, my Bible, and my Gov! configuration, bear a great resemblance to one 


Rapa Horr. 





Subjects for thought. 


Tue DeaD AND THE Livine.—By a}, 
decp and sensilive instinct of the heart we are im-| y 
elled to think and speak kindly of the dead. 
Therefore we should think and speak no less 
kindly of the living. 
turf is laid over his breast, before we have com- 


i 


passion upon our erring brother? Only when he | ty, which no external misfortune can destroy or 
chang 
God and man. 


is past all sense of benefit or injury—alike indiffer- 
ent, we suppose, to harsh judyment and tender 


genetal plan. 
E 
fined throughout, of all delil 


Alas! that men should so often mistake both the 
thing 


4 aH c is 
Why wait until the green | py future pain and enduring bitterness. Aud ther 







s the end and 





jm, more or less de- 


appines 
rate human actions. 








self and the means necessary to its attain- 
ment. Life is full of revulsions and disappoint- 
ments, and so the philosopher declared that we 


should call no man happy before death, Bur there 





a present happiness, though it may be followed 





indeed of earthly felic 





$s one pure source, pure: 





a good conscience void of offence towards 
If we are wise, we shall seck this | 





sympathy—we relent towards him. The forgive-| source of happiness, whatever else we seek at the 


ness of faults, the charitabie constructions of mo- 
tives, which is of so little consequence to him now, | } 
would have opened 





his bosom when he lived. We had no mercy for | qj 


him then; but now that death has taken him, we 
stand awe-struck, thinking he has pone to be 
judged where we shall also some 
account; remembering now his better qualitics 
which in our old impatience and anger were all 
forgotten; and feeling the arrows of our unkind- | i 











ness glance back from his tombstone, and enter |The earth beams like a bride, pas: 


our own remorseful hea 





sweet fountains of feeling in | y 


great pri 
Leena >| poor, resti 
render our | without happiness. 


ame time, avoiting everything that is incompati- 
ple, and choosing only what we can enjoy along 
with it; for all else may be snatched from us, or 
ssolve within our grasp; but this is the pearl of 
, Possessing which we can never be 
ing on Which we can never be utterly 














treeeees SENTIMENT FOR THE SEASON.—Now 
s the seasou of beautiful sights and sweet sounds. 
ng from the 





TS. maiden coldness of spring into the first matronly 


Is it not well, then, to take a little forethought, | flush of summer. The hills shine with brilliant 


and be kind before death comes with his stern re- | ¢1 


minder? Time and toil 
worn away the flowering soil of youth from your | f 





amel, 





All up and down the valleys wave the 


ud care have perhaps | pale-green willows and majestic elms, in their fresh 


foliage. The fruit trees huve snowed down their 


father’s rocky character, and left its hard, sharp | odorous blossoms on the turf, but the boughs of 
angels bare for you to bruise yourself against, and | the peach and cherry and plum are still fragrant, 
every day you suffer, your hurt spirit to be influ-| and ‘the verdure thickens upon them. And the 


enced against him; but the time will come when | | 


you will see that you never owed him anything | flitting about porches and cay 
but love and forbearance for the faults with which | the blackbirds, chattering musically and darkening 
he was so blindly afflicted. Or it may be your| trees and fences with their numbers; the beau 
, and you| fully coated blue bird, the yellow bird, that 








mother is old-fashioned and pee 


happy birds are here; the twittering swallows 


, or in old barns; 











amary 


think of her as a burden, not considering that you | of the gardens, and the friendly, domestic robin. 


yourself may some day be old and pee 





ish and | the gay bobolink with pied coat, strange manners 


burdensome—and reflecting that the surest means | and varied gushes of song; the drumming wood- 
of avoiding that unhappy condition is to cultivate pecker, the whistling quail; and all the feathered | 


now that patience and cheerfulne: 
able you to bear with her whimsical sorrows. Or 





which will en-| companions of orchard, field and wood. 


To quit the dusty streets and nvisy ways of 


your brothers and sisters anger you, or your | men, and go forth now, for a morning or afternoon 


friends, by an unconsidered word or deed, offend | to some quict country nook, is re: 
you, and your inexorable heart turns stony to- happiness. 





shment and 
What pure and tranquil thoughts are 


wards them, when by one appealing look or affec- | showered down upon you in the soft atmosphere 


tionate remonstrance you might save yourself the | of the setting sun! 


bitterness of that later grave-side repentance. 
Alas! that our daily trials should so often make 


‘What tender sentiment of 


youthful days revives at sight of the brooklet 


stealing throush the meadow! What glimpses of 


us forget that we are all brothcrs—that we must beuuty, the ever present, ever vanishing fugitive, 





all sleep side by side at last- 
ments we render to others here shall surely be ren- 
dered unto us again. 


sreersee Toe ToLt-Gate or Lire—We are 
all on our journey. ‘The world through which we 
are passing is in some respects like a tumpike—all 
along where vice and folly have created toll-gates 
for the accommodation of those who choose to call 
as they go—and there are very few of all the hosts 
of travelers who do not occasionally stop a little at 
suine one or other of them—and consequently pay 
more or less to ihe toll-gatherers. Pay more or 
less, we say, because there is a great varicty as 
well in the amount as in the kind of toll extracted 
at these different stopping-places. 

Pride and fashion take heavy tolls of the purse 
any @ man has become a beggar by paying at 
their gates—the ordinary rates they charge are 
heavy, and the road that way is none of the best. 

Pleasure offers a very smooth, delightful road 
in the outset; she tempts the traveler with many 
fair promises, and wins thousands—but she takes 
without mercy; like an artful robber, she allures 
till she gets her victim in her power, and then 
strips an of health and money, and turns him off 
& miserable object, into the w rugge 
SEIT ject, orst or most rugged 


Intemperance plays the part of a sturdy villain. 


and that the judg- | flit before your eyes in the glimmering waters, the 





glistening leaves, the solitary shadowy, vistas of 
the woods! The humblebce goes buzzing from 
flower to flower, the butterfly floats on brilliant 
waving wings over the dandelions and buttercups, 
the spider, swings from the vine, and the young 
wheat and the long grass rustle with joy at the 
touch of the west wind; everything reminding you 
of past‘days of happiness—of' the love that fills the 
present—of grief, of loss, of chastened, subdued 
hopes—and of the vague future—until your heart 
aches wiih blissful yearnings and sweet puin. 


sreeeees FASHIONABLE FriENDS.—The hardest 
trial of those who fall from atiuence and honor to 
poverty and obscurity is the discovery that the 
attachment of so many in whom they had confided 
Was @ pretence, a mask to gain their own ends, or 
was a miscrable shallowness. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, it is with regret that these frivolous follower: 

of the world desert those upon whom they have 
fawned; but they soon forget them. Flies leave the 
kitchen when the dishes are empty. The parasite: 
that cluster about the favorite of fortune, to gather 
his gifts and climb by his aid, linger with the sun- 
shine, but scatter at the approach of a storm, as 
the leaves cling to a tree in summer weather, but 
drop off at the breath of winter, and leave it naked 
to the stinging blast. Like ravens settled down 











He is the very worst toll-gatherer on the road, for 


for a banquet, and suddenly scared by a noise, 
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ary _ is customers thei money tai the first eound a 
ae stn eth seat is robs them of their very superficial carthlings are specks on the ho: 
nyt Be rod, ragged 0 
The sue yor Lioreane oe tors: times. Our need only reveals him more fully, and 
rating many oth- binds him more closely to us. 
Accidents ) ! 
ad, but| that in the former our 
ens erably 
G not get through at least tolerably | I te 
cores 7 have been stopping by the | insines 
The plain, common- 





hese 
al 


uit a true friend sits in the centre, and is for all 


how quickly, at the first sound of calamity, t 


Prosperity on ad- 
evenlers—the difference being 
SE ee er Ot friends know us; in the 
latter wo know them, But, notwithstanding the 
ity and greediness prevalent among inn 
there is 2 vast deal more of esteem and fellow- 
yearning than is ever outwardly shown, We see 
more examples of unadulterated affection, more 
deeds of silent love and nagnanimity than is ua 
ally supposed. Our misfortunes bring to our side 
real friends, before unknown. Benevolent i 
pulses, where we should not expect them, a mod- 
est privacy enact many a scene of Denutifal one 
der amid plaudits of angels. And, npon the w! hole, 
‘airly estimating the glory and the uses, and the 
actual and possible prevalence of friendly senti- 
ment, we must cheerily stv ke lyre and lift our 
yuice to the favorite song, confessing, after every 
complaint is ended, that 
“There is a power to make each hour 
‘As sweel.as Heaven designed it; 
Nor need we roam to briug it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 
We seek too high for things close by 
‘And Jose what nature found us; 
For lite hath here no charm so dear 
As home and friends around us.” 


seseeees Tre Thoucnuts oF THE [pLE Hours 
—We don’t like to see people on their dignity. Aft 


fectation we abhor; formal etiquette we despise, 
and anything superticial we detest. The only 





















| guide to good behavior,” in our opinion, is inhe- 


rent goodness, kindness of disposition, or bencvo- 
lence. Where there is much formality, there is 
seldom much genuine feeling. Etiquette, as it is 
gencrally practiced, is merely ceremonious civility, 
and, of course, must be affectation. Your exact 
or precise persons we can t get along with. There 
is no sympathy with us. Ceremony is fatal, and 
familiarity is indispensable to friendship. 

Give us the man who can throw off the mask of 
pretence. It matters not that ho cannot trace his 
family line back to the antedelucians—that he is 
not the lord of a time-worn castle, or the master 
of a wide demesne, The fact of his inabil 
slap his pockets at any time and hear the clin 
of gold is of no consequen The mind makes 
the man, Ife who is rich in generous impulses, 
is far wealthier than the lord of the manor; and 
he who obeys them has much more of true man- 
hood than the yapid supporters of the insipid dan- 
dyism which is the distinguishing quality of the 
ton. 

Mark the comparison between a man and the in- 
sufferable thing who struts about in an excruciat- 
ingly fine suit of clothes, (belonging to some wor- 
thy tailor,) with a simper for his equals and an 
impudent stare for his betters—who cannot con- 
cecal his admiration for his stunning powers, but 
evidently thinks himself a “ dem/’d fine fellah.” 
How infinitely superior is the man who is not 
ashamed of a hard hand and a sun-browned face, 
No person can possess a sufficient number of dol- 
lars to make up for a lack of sense. There is a 
true dignity in labor, and a majesty in simplicity. 
They who toil best dese: to be crowned, They 
are peers, but not created or deposed at will by the 
caprice of an earthly monarch. 
























































seessees PARENTAL Syopatiry.—Parents ex- 
press too little sympathy for their children; the 
effect of this is lamentable, 

“iow your children Jove you! I wonld gi 
the world to have my children so devoted to me 
said a mother to one who did not regard the time 
given to children as so much capital wasted. Pa- 
rents err fatally when they grudge their time nee- 
essary for their children’s amusement and instruc- 
tion; for no investment brings so sure and so rich 
returns. 

The child’s love is holy; and if the parent does 
not fix that love himself he deserves to lose it, and 
in after-life to bewail his property of heart. ‘The 
child’s heart is full of love, and it must gush out 
toward sontebody or something—if the parent is 
worthy of it, he possesses it, he is blessed; and 
the child is safe. When the child loves worthy 
persons, and receives their sympathy, he is less 
liable to be influenced by the undeserving; for in 
his soul are models of excellence, with which he 
compares others. 
Any parent can descend from his chilling digni- 
ty, and freely answer the child’s questions, talking 
amiliarly and tenderly with him; and when the 
little one wishes help, the parent should come out 
of his abstractions and cheerfully help him. Then 
his mind will return to his speculations clastic, and 
it will act with force. All parents can find a few 
minutes occasionally, during the day, to read little 
stories to the children, and to illustrate the respec- 
tive tendencies of good and bad feelings. They 
can talk to them about flowers, birds, trees, about 
angels, and about God. They can show interest 
in their sports, determining the character of them. 
What is a surer way than this of binding the child 
to the heart of the parent? When you have made 
a friend of a child, you may congratulate yourself 
you have a friend for life, 
seeseess Eviery-Day MarRvELS.—What a mar- 
vel, compared with the slender resources and lim- 
ited conceptions of man, is the endless vari 
connnon things in the world around us, I yery= 
where countless forms of the same genius, or o~ 
der, yet no two exactly alike. very leaf, every 
flower, every sand and mote, and every breathing 
with some pecuilari to give it 
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| identity and separate it in a measure from all 


things else. Tn the earth and upon it, in the air 
and in the waters, the same infinitely varied pro- 
duction—races typed in single lives, and universes 
epitomized in the daintiest visual orbs and atoms, 
the grass-blade challenging ow wonder equally 
with the star—how marvelous is all this, and yét 
how common. What a marvel the vivitying pow- 
er of the sun’s light and heat, repeating every 
Spring and Summer day the miracle of the crea- 
tion, Not a dawn of seed-time but is jubilant with 
lessons and prophecies of the resurrection. Well 
might the kKinkly Hebrew, striking his harp in 
adoration, ex m, “low marvellous are Thy 
works, O God, and Thy mercies are past finding 
out.” How we thirst and seck for marvel » yet be- 
hold not to appreciate the myriad wonders that en- 
viron us every day of our lives. Tho planets—yea, 














even the constellations of worlds—are not more 
marvelous, because not more mysterious in the 
principle of their existence, than the animalcules 
of a water-drop—than the iris that sleeps or flash- 
es in the minutest globule of dew. Doubtless in 
future states and other worlds of being, we shall 
have larger vision and behold grander wonders, 
yet most certain are we that in this carth-world, 
Which we tread with so much pride, impaticnce 
and contempt, there are ceaseless every day mar- 
yels equal to the loftiest wondering capacity of the 
reflective soul,—marvels that speak the greatness 
and goodness of God as sublimely as when the 
“morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” 


Fine OLD GENTLEMEN.—We like the 
following from Bishop Earle, and commend it to 
our readers. In these days, when every man over 
fifty is sneeved at as an “antediluvian fossil” and 
a “foxy,” it is well to remember that there were 
days in which old ase was respected. 

“A good old man is the best antiquity, and 
which we may with least vanity admire; one whom 
time hath been thus long a working, and like win- 
ter fruit, ripened when others are shaken down. 
He hath taken out as many lessons of the world 
as days, and learned the best thing in it—the van- 
ity of it. He looks over his former life as a dan- 
ger well past, and would not hazard himself to be- 
gin again. The next door of death saps him not, 
but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature; and 
fears more his recoiling back to childishness than 
dust. All men look on him as a common father, 
and on old age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. 
He practises his experiences on youth without 
harshness or reproof, and in his counsel is good. 
company. Le has some good old stories still of 
his own seeming to confirm what he says, and 
makes them better in the telling; yet it is not 
troublesome, neither, with the same tale again, but 
remembers with them how oft he has told them. 
He is not apt to put the boy on a younger man, 
nor the fool on » boy, but can distinguish gravity 
from a sour look; and the less testy he is the more 
regarded. You must pardon him if he likes his 
own times better than these, because those things 
are follies to him now that were wisdom then; 
yet he makes us of that opinion too, when we see 
him, and conjecture those times by so good a relic. 
He goes away at last too soon, whensoever, with 
all men’s sorrows but his own; and his memory is 
as fresh when it is twice as old.” 
seeesees BLUE S: SoMEWHERE. — Children 
are eloquent teachers. Many a lesson which has 
done our hearts good have we learned from those 
lisping lips. Ic was but the other day another took 
root in my memory. We were going to a pic-nic, 
and of course the little ones were in cestasics for 
several days. But the appointed morning broke 
with no glad sunshine, no song of mirth. There 
was every prospect of rain—even hope hid her face 
and wept. 

“Shan’t we go, mother?” exclaimed a child of 
five, with jonate emphasis. 

“ Trit clears off.” 
“ But when will it clear off?” 
“Q, look out for blue sky.” 

And so ho did, poor little fellow, but never a bit 
of blue sky gladened his eyes. 

“Well, [don’t care, mother,” said he when the 
tedious day had at length nuimbcred all its hours, 
“it TL haven’t seen it, I know there is a blue sky 
somewhere.” 

The next morning there was a blue sky—a whole 
heaven full of it—clear, glorious blue sky, such as 
only greets us after a ve ‘vere storm. 

“There, mother, didn’t I tell you so?” cried a 
joyous voice; “ there is blue sky.” Z 
Then the little head dropped for a moment in si- 
lent thought. i 
“ Mother,” exclaimed the child when he again 
looked up, “there must have been blue sky all day 
yesterday, though I never saw a bit of it; cos you 
see, there ain't no place it could haye gone to— 
God only covered it up with a cloud, didw’t he?” 


Gleanings from the Press. 


OF THE CHAMPION’S 
t-band of black patent 
leather, and of sufticient length to fit the waist, 
when it is nec to put it on, on grent festic 
festivals. Upon this band is fastened eight silver 
plates, cach being about four inches square. Run- 
ning along the ede of these plates, and standing 
out in clear relict, are finely-wrought miniature 
models of the ropes and stakes, which serve as & 
kind of border fringe; they are beautifully cut by 
the tool of the silversmith. Assuming the belt to 
standing upon its edge, spread out upon a table, 
and the spectator looking at it, the first plate on 
the lett hand will be the British Lion, peacefully 
and harmlessly stretehed upon ‘all four,” or as 
the heralds would say, Coucant Garnant; the sec- 
ond represents the men at what, in the peculiar 
phraseology of the ring, is called “ the scratch,” 
that is, standing with their fists up in fighting atd- 
tude, opposite to each other. The third has the 
word Championship in Jarge capital letters stand- 
ing out in high relief. The fourth is the armorial 



































































































shield of Great Britain, unicorn, erown and all. 
The fifth is plain and polished, for upon it are to 
of|be ultimately engraved the fate and fortunes of 








the belt itself, when its final possessor wing, it 
The sixth is a boxer standing in. position, as if an 
opponent were before him; and the seventh and 
last plate represents the Union hand, four hands 
joined, cross keys in the center of a 8! The 
whole of the designs are cut out of the solid sil 
and nothing can be finer than the workmanship. 
The value of the belt is about one hundred guineas. 
It is kept in a red-morocvo velvet-lined case. 


teesrees A Brack Sexton Ongys THE DEAD 
Masrer.—The burial ground at Algiers, New Or- 
leans, in which the remains of the millionaire, 
John MeDonogh, were interred, was established 
by Mr. MeDonogh himself, about fifty years 2g0, 
as a place of burial for his slaves, and a favorite 
slave named Jack was honored with the honorary 
post of sexton. Gradually the cemetary became 
popular and populous, and Jack was authorized by 
his master to collect the money paid for interments, 
&e,, a task which he accomplished with basiness- 
like correctness and fidelity. 

According to the business account kept by Mc- 
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li all hus slaves, (noting and rating | of easy made fortunes a few years since, and the ' or worn in garlands. The guests of banquets were | doors for a time is a realized heaven. But pres- 
ther daily liber on his books, and by an original) mania for speculation, which has raged without ‘ crowned with them; the bowl was wreathed with | ently nature throws out her silent hints. We grow 
tathenuttiea! plan ci lis own, emancipating them | let or hindrance for the last quarter of a century, them; and whenever they wished to throw beaury Janguid; our fire is not so pleasant a fire as it 
as suuit ts the books showed they had a little more | has also heen productive of much sudden enrich- and to express gladness, like sunshine, they cast| was; we don’t care so much for our food as we 


nicl for weemsc tyes, expenses and interest in-| ment. This being the case, it is not to be wonder- flowers. thought we should; and things gencrally go wrong 
1, wax presented with his free pa-|cd at, perhaps, that_gold should bo lightly held j Ser 

hcivre his master died. He still | and readily spent. Those who have to work hard || +++ ;++:+ Smart Cuars.—Wo have very smart 

tou of’ the AMcDanogh cemetery; } through long and weary years for their money, hoys in this town, says a cotemporary, one in par- 


with us. What can be tho matter now? Have 
we not everything about us that heart could wish 


re ; i. ; to make us warm and comfortuble? Could mortal 
aml seme or ion years ugo it fell to his lot to| appreciate its full value: but those into whose | ticular, who was called up the other day by the 


ci Roos Hi e hes ask for more? O, no; but still we are restless, un- 
ste bin old teiend sud former master buried in | hands it falls almost as a matter of course, without | Pedagogue to give some account of his abscnce, , dissatisfied. What is the trouble? Simply 
the enclostare which be had guarded so long—and | requiring any exertion or trouble, never rightly | 81d to give some evidence if possible, of progress | this-’ we need of the same very wintry air we havo 
ines MeDonozl’s death, Jack had stuck to his | understand what it represents. in his studies. es been at such pains to protect oursclycs against. 
ling te the burials and collecting} To one, however, who has Icarned in youth the| ‘ Where was you yesterday, you rascal? Wo need 10 run out into the cold, aud buffet the 
the stuue as in former years. real use of the circulating medium, a sudden for-| Twas ont in the ficid alone. . : ame north wind we so much affect to dread. Open 
» it was decided to disinter the | tune will not be likely to be a bane, as it so often |, “ What were you doing in the field, sir;—pick-| air ig what we want—and exercise, that brings 
venti: of the dend millionaire for transportation | proves. Knowing the labor and care requisite to | ing, berries ? > walthy digestion, sound sleep and high spirits. 
and :vinterment at Baltimore, and the exhumation | the amassing of wealth, it will be held as worthy | (, No, sir, Iwas out alone by myself. And we find at length that we cannot de without 
s heing progressed with, When Jack — who is | of preservation and investment in some more vai-| (Well, but what were you doing? it. Ifwe make the attempt, we surely wither and 
currently reported to be a hundred years old—was | yable objects than the foolish and harmful fuxu- ie Twas inedirating.” die. We may enjoy as high a pulse in tho sleets 
ox hand, and demanc=4 twenty-five dollars before | ries that suck up so much of our substance, fnan- Meditating upon what?” and snows of Jamuiry, a6 under the soft suns that 
con.cnting to the rent “al of the body, stating that | cial and physical, in these days. “Twas meditating what ’d be when I got to be | open all the roses of Juue. 
Mase Jolin’s orders t) nim ever since he had becn ——— growed up—printer, doctor, lawyer or school-mas- . 
suMton were net to let any one take @ body out Of} ++.+++++ VENTILATE THE Smop. — Few things | tel, and took the field for it.” rs seeseeee PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—AnN- 
vad without payiug twenty-tive dollars. | are more insiduously undetermining the constitu-| ‘ Brave boy! what was your conclusion ?” swering a personal advertisement was the fatal 
ands Were inughed at, and the resur-| tion and the vital stamina of many “young peo-|_ “Thought as how I'd be a school-inaster—they | snare into which, fell as hundreds of others have 
ists having completed their task, the coflin | ple”? than the want of shop ventilation, particular | live easy, Jikes to give lickin’s, und teach the] fallen, the daughter ot a prominent New York 
ng the erthly remains of McDonogh were | ly in the evening, when the gas is lighted. young idea what to shoot at.” merchant, living on Twenty-Fourth Street, She 
upote twa nil conveyed to the city. Old/ ~ There are many trades, the occupation in which ae advertised in the Herald, in company with several 
i wounl not, hewerer, consent to the ignoring | is very light, and requires little or no exertion.| ‘1771+: DeaTH or a Frencnt CELEBRITY.— | other school girls, with whom she enjoyed good 
i- cltim, amd fuliuwed the party to the ferry, | Siationers, fancy wool, top shops and the like,|A Correspondent calls attention to the death of| hearty laughs over the letters they got. Kner 
and then to tbe city, demanding at every step the | nearly all keep their doors closed, “ because it is | Coulon, a surgeon, who was well known in Paris | several days she took out a letter, on opening 
7 ney cold;” the result is that the burning gas vitiates | in the time of Louis Kightcenth, He possessed ¢x-| which she read at the bottom—* I am following 
T m which we gather the above | the air in the shop, and the assistants inhaling this, traordinary powers of imitation, Coulon gave im- you now,” and sure enough the writer was but a 
account. did ner tin how the old sexton came | the circulation of the blood is lowered, and the | itution of the princes and princesses of the Royal | few steps behind. She thus fell directly into his 
out in the presecution of his singular and absurd | outward cold is felt all the more. Again, there | Family; but he was a good courtier. He mimicked | power, and was persuaded to clope to Cincinnati, 
claim, are some shops the contents of which naturally | the elder branch with reservations; but on mecting | where, he said, his parents, wealthy people, re- 
yield emanations of an unhealthy kind when a free | # Prince or princess of the younger he kept back sided, and where they would be married, Arrived 
current of air is excluded. Who, for instance, can | 2othing, but gave his talont full play. He was|in Cincinnati, they learned that his “ parents ” 
go into n shoe shop, the doors of which are kept | Particularly successful with the Duke of Orleans, | had taken sudden fight to Texas, in consequence 
closed, without at once being conscious of the un- | Louix Phillippe, who, on mecting him one day on | of the death of a “ wealthy relative” there; pass- 
pleasant odor of old and new leather? The same | the Tuileries, said, “ Monsieur Coulou, you imitate | ing on to New Orleans, the poor girl discovered tho 
may be said of a ready-made clothing depot; the |¢ wouderfully, I was enabled to judge for my-| terrible imposition, und was left destitute. The 
peculiar odor of the cloth and fustian, the burnt | tif yesterday, One small detail is only wanting | villain had deserted her, leaving a note enclosin| 
Lod t least of pre-| vas, and the confined breath of the people serving | for the completion of the portrait; but that, to an] five ten dollar bills. Despair and remorse seize 
venting gambling debts. One peculiar case was | thorein, make it exceedingly disagrecable to a| artist like yourself, is an important one.” “ What | upon her, and she was crossing the levee for a fa- 
once brought before me judicially, As intimated | sranger on entering out of the fresh air. If a re- | is it, Monscigneur?” asked Coulon, rather embar-| tal plunge into the river, on a recent evening, 
above, both sexes are accustomed to gamble, and! mark be made by n purchaser that the shop|T#ssed. _“ Talways wear this diamond in my cra-| when fricudly hands interposed and saved ber. 
many stake their bets as the boats come up to the | « smells close,” the assistant is almost sure to re-| Yt,” said the Duke; “ permit me to offer it to 


wharf to show themselves off before going to the | ply that “they don’t notice it.” What, however, | YoU that you may reuder the imitation perfect.” 
starting-post. In this way a pretty girl of cighteen | ¢ : 


or xo, of respectable family, bet five rupees on the | ¢ 
first race with a young man, a neizhbor, who met 
and joined her party at the stand. Losing this bet, 
and having no more money with her, she backed 
her gold ring aguiust the five rupees doubled, on 
the second race; which she also lost. On the third 





3 Lapy GAMBLER. — The 

ublers, and at a cortain sea- 

the veur it is permitted by all, A father 

{ auiempr co keep his son from gambling 

aug ubihe races; but it is necessary to pay 

ke down on the spot, usually in cash, and 

this wise arrangement has the effect at least of pre- 


¥ qT ¢ L . + Two young ladies of Philadelphia were 
hey do notice, is headache, lunguor, loss of appe-| And, eeu ne the pin, he presented it to Cou-) Intely sponding the summer in north-eastern New 
ite, ennui, debility, pallor of the face, blotchy skin, | lon, who bowed and suid, “Ah! Monscigneur,| York. Duriug their visit they took several long 
redness of the nose, white face. All unheeded | your Royal Highness is too gencrous. | As au imi-| rides with the daughter of their host about the 
warnings to ventilate the dwelling-place, which if] tttion, T had only a right to paste.” Coulon made | country. On one of these occasions—as they had 
not attended to, produce worse results. his fortune, thanks to the Duke’s patronage. He | becn travelling some distance, and as the day was 
pa muried the daughter of a Marscillais, named Ber-| warm, and a trough of running water stood invit- 

P ParaGrarit MATRIMONIAL. — Choos-| 2ard, who was a wholesale maker of shoes for the | ingly by the roadside—they coucluded to give their 
race she bet her old necklace against her former | ing a wife is a perilous piece of business. Do you | Colonics, of guns at Saint Etienne, of flowers at] pony adrink. One of the city ladies agreed to get 
es; and as fortune still crossed her, she next suppose there is nuthing of it but evening visite, | Paris, who dressed leathers at Saint Germain, | out and arrange matters for this purpose. ‘The 

d to lay her bracelets against the ring and|)onguets and popping the question? My dear|made china at Villedieu, sugar at Sucy, and | others remainiug in the carriage, and deeply en- 


necklace, which was accepted. Strange to say, the | simple young man, you ought not to be trusted | Kirsch in the Black Forest. He formed the gam-} gaged in conversation, for some time paid no at- 
bracelets were lost, and all her ornaments and ion to the proceedings of their companion. 


- nd | out by yourself alone! Take care that you do not | ing houses of Baden, Vienna, and Paris. He pos- | tenti 
money were handed over to the winner. The girl] vot the gilt China article, that looks exceedingly | sessed hotels, chateaux millions; he escorted his| When, at last, surprised at their long delay, they 
was driven to despuir, for the jewelry belonged to | Fretty on the mantle-picce until the gilt and orna-| wile to Longchamps in a gilded carriage, drawn | turned to ascertain its cause, they discovered her 
her mother, who, when provoked, was wont to | ment are all rubbed off, and then is fit only for the | by snow-white horses; dined thirty parasites at| endeavoring to unbuckle the crupper (this being 
punish her severely, The man seving his advan- | ust pile! A wife should be selected on the same | liis table daily, gave a million to his duughter as| the name, I believe, of the strap which passes 
tage, and having been for sometime a silent suitor | principle as a calico gown. Bright colors and gay | her murviage portion, ran through all his fortune, | around the horses’ caudal appendage.) In ama 
for her hand, offered to lay the whole of his win-| harterns are not always the best economy. Get | and invested the few crowns that remained to pre-) ment they inquired, “ What in the world are you 
nings against her promise that if she lost she would | something that will wash and wear. Nothing like | Vent him from dying in an hospital. doing that for?” She naively replied, “ Why, Tm 
become his wife. For a moment she started with | the suus aud showers of matrimony to bleach out eae unbuckling the strap to let the horse’s head down, 
anger at the proposal. But then those beautiful ¢ decept ernals! Dow’t choose the treas| **+ +++ THREE SecRETS Worti REMEMBER- | so that he can drink.” 
bracelets—that necklace that her young friends all | cure by gas-light, or in a parlor sitting. Broad | 1NG.—The secret of respectability lies in the strict 
so envied—her mother’s rage when she returned | daylight is the best time—a_Kkitehen the inost sen-| observance of the following three rules;—L Fematy Dericacy.—Among the fea- 
home! Surely, ste could not lose a fifth time. | sijie place. Bear it in mind, sir, that the article | within your means, always tell the truth, and Keep | tures that adorn the femule character, delicacy 
But she did lose; und not having the slightest in-| oneo bargained for you camt exchange it if it} good company. The neglect of one or the other | stands foremost within the province of good taste. 
tention of taking up her “10. on the follow: | gov't suit. If you buy a watch and it don’t run as | ensures a loss of character, whether its owner be a| Not that delicacy always in quest of something to 
ing day, she repaired to me. Her mother and a | you expected, you can send it to a jeweler to be | peer or peasant. Kiches are as much apart from } be ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, and 
elder sister came with her to my house in grief, | repaired; in ‘the ease of wife, once paired, you | respectability as health is independent of beauty. | simpers at the construction which its own ingmi- 
exclaiming, “O, save us from this disgrace!” Then | can’t re-pair. She may run in the wrong direction |The secret of keeping a friend is valuable, and | ty has put upon an innocent remark; this spurious 
the above account was given me in tears, and the | very well, sir; all that is left for you is to run | Us rved with care. Making acquaintan- | kind of delicacy is far removed from good sense; 
girl added, “ he now demands the fulfilment of the | arter her, and an interesting chase you will prob-| ces is easy cnough—any rogue or fool can do that; } but the high-minded delicacy which maintains its 
promise! “0, save me, save mo!” I sent for the} apty find’ it. IF you yet a good wife, you will be | the dificulty lies in Keeping them, und converting | pure and undeviating walk among women in the 
young man; of course held the promise null and | the happiest mam alive; and if you get « bad one, | them into friends, The best method I know of is | society of men—which shrinks from no necessary 
yoid, and earnestly lectured them on the folly of | you may as well sell yourself for two and sixpeuce, | to preserve your independence. There are obliga-} duty, and can speak when required, with serious- 
gambling. atonce. Just as well to consider all these things | tions, however, whicli can be rendered and accepted | ness and kinduess, of things at which it would be 
+ ScreNTIFIC OnseRVATION.—Few per- | boforchand, young man! without a loss of independence. The pleasure of | ashamed to smile or blush—the delicacy which 
sons know how diflicult it is ouly to observ Ponte Jor conferring favor is greater to properly constitut- | knows how to confer a beuetit without wounding 
consis ly in the faculty of examining | pa -recray PERFECTION OF THE Minp.—Mental | ed minds than that of receiving one; but it is de-| the feelings of mnother—which can give arms with- 
art cousists not only in the faculty al | perfection should be one of the great aims of life. | fjzutful, and a guarantee of continued amity, if | out assumption, and which pains not the most sen- 
the phenomens of nature, without permitting the | ‘To this end should our best endenvors be directed. | the kindiness one receives can promptly be recip- | sitive being in creation. 
sre tot lua ety thea but aso tn thy cae In youtlt, in manhood, in gld age, we should seek | yocuted. Secondly, do not press your company 
describing the: clea gible terms. | ty render more perfect our powers of mind. We} too much upon the new acquaintance. Make your : as 
To observe well, even in the least complex of the | are never too ua for mental improvement. To ee a to him; le him seck eee viety ishes tol a Soe favorhes with het fone ae 
physical sciences, requires a long and serious edu-| perfect our minds we must contemplate perfect | and when you are with him avoid all topics on | guy tak ae sey une al a ermit them to out- 
cation of the mind. No oue knows and fecls this | opjects, both in the material and spiritual universe. | which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. quan! raneoe, e he has 01 tf or Bs i Bem AS Otte 
so well us a great discoverer. Faraday, one of the | We must appropriate their perfections to our men-| The sceret of agreeable personal appearance lick sree ti ane far Seanogidl ell ne re- 
of England, did uot hesitate | tay use—cherish, admire, love them. We must | jn cleanliness and the absence of many colors. 1| 204, foul 2 a total alee rurds them, Let a 
s doubted his own discoveries. | Jyok for beautiful things, that images of beauty | have scen a welladjusted bunch of humble prim- epee Sk SS ee hi y he e ends and see if aie 
sion, Mitscherlich remarked to a learn- | jay throng our minds. We must cultivate amia- | roses excite admiration when a bouquet of va oe 09 borage cea pater pis BP: Lacbs etn tose 
ed-compeur, uit Jeregul ‘teen years to dis | ple feelings, that harmony of soul may enrich the | gated flowers had been scarcely noticed. “Modern x Mra wen eek ave 56) chee. ae 
cover and establish a single new fact in chemistry. | inward temple with the music of its numbers. | flower beds illustrate my menniug. Were uot this |{ ‘Bey Man these aroun’ her. 
An enthusiastic student went to Cuvier one day (9 | We must strive for perfection of action, that in| the case, statues would be colored. A taste for| .....--. An Indian chief once said as wise a 
wie he thowht 4 ud discov ead} eine our daily walk the halo of angel life may surround | gaudy hues is barbarous, and peculiar to children | thing as any philusopher. A while man having 
body. The eaGuclous and es fst ‘enced ‘naturalist He cath ormaltys wills net male: “ more perfect; )and savages; a re Aste rejects scarlet and | remarked that he had not time cuough to do seme- 
Ro eouiiecade cone eis ill not help us in our work. The artist never | yellow as it would raw beef and train-oil. A gaudy | (hing, the Indian replied, “ Well, F suppose you 
told the youny adept to come back in six months | studies defor y to uurment his treasures of | deny: ‘ ere % an ‘ ro u dy ly 
i is discovery. roruaed evel eformity to augment h reasures of | cravat may look very fine, and even well, but a | pave all the time there 
and commuuicate his discovery, He refused even | beauty. The musician never makes discords and | black one looks better. 
to listen to the student’s uitifie demon: OD, | hearkens to them, thereby to cultivate the sense of A +» Imprint this maxim deeply on your 
and to examine the object he had d He) harmony and beauty in his soul. So in life, we] + Tue Price or Six.—Letters from| scat bee otlitite coruilin aie thissKgnnn 
vished the young man to devote hi hould seek the company of sweet thoughts, lovely | Rome state that Catholics will find sinning a very | ASO al wares? by which Ineans you will shun 
ardor to his profound investigation for six months; | objects, amiable feelings, pleasant words, and good | expensive luxury for some time to come, the Pope, | fae mor eeu wth Sie tine aeioetel tn 
and yet the fuct he sought to communicate was one | offices. These help to’ perfect our minds. Our | in his financial straits, having determined to raise rinse wt ith prosperity, ‘ss 
which could be appreci: ; alone. | thoughts are the chisels which carve the statuary | the price of indulgences, dispensations, ete. “The | SUVSF 15 
Ina word, the annals of natural science are filled | of our souls. They do it well or ill, as they are | fict proves that His Holiness is a bad political 
with instances of men truly born for utific re- | rieht or wrong. Bad thoughts are enemiss worse | economist, or he would know that a minimum pri Original. 
searches, individuals traiued tu observe by long | than all outward ones. produces an increase of revenue by greatly ¢x- LAUNCHED AT LAST. 
and painful fibors, and who, nevertheless, have —_ tending the demand for the commodity’ sold. Or, ¥ dear Sophia, whom all admire 
described the least complex phenomena in an er-| + +++++++ FLrowers.—Of all the miner creations | to borrow a homely illustration from“ the shop, N ‘One wroug devire 1 still posscess 
roneous manner. The intelligent public would be | of God, flowers seem to be most completely the ef- | “jt is more profitable to tum a nimble sixpence Though you bave wed and fiom me fed, 
no less diverted than astonished, if they knew how | fusions of his love of beauty, grace and joy. f\ than a slow shilling.” The Papal policy puts the You know you said my heart you'd bless. 
few among the noisy crowd of professors of science | all the miner objects which surround us they are | paying sins out of the reach of the million, and Thusitisseed Lholdalien 
cover a single new fact; how few describe, with | the least connected with our absolute neces oS 1 intallibly reduce the number of customers On your serene, sincere affection ; 



































anything like fidelity, a new phenomenon of any tion might proceed, the carth might be | among the wealthier classes, Indeed, if carried to OF you thave ey on thal oN Tiazeucetion, 
importance, or add av single new expression to the | clothed with a sober green; all the processes of | an extreme, such a policy would ruin and annihil ‘ - ” _ 
knowledge of the world as contained in books. fructification might be perfected withuut being at-{ ate the business, by making sinning too costly a How I fee} for the man whom your 
tended by the glory with which the flower is crown- | luxury for any people to indulge in, and without Loved lips did more delude than bees; 

+ “Easy Cour, Easy Go.”—The lavish | cd; but beauty and fragrance are poured over the shat would become of the Chureh? For the Tt was a sin to take him in : 
expenditure of moncy on iusignificant trifles—the | carth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evi-; sake of all parties concerned, it is to be hoped mat teu wae 7 Lets, 3 must Souter: 
wasteful extravagance of our habits of dr and | dences of the boundless hencvolence of the Deity. | there is some financial adept attached to the an- at tote dale eee Let war tate; Res 
luxury—are prominent marks of the present age. | They are made solely to gladden the heart of man, | cient corporation, Who will relate to His Holiness Will find how olt your voice, «0 eolt, 

At no other period of Aierican history have we | for a light to his cyes, for a living in ‘ 


{2 : his ¢) piration of. the instructive story of the foolish youth who killed Bore bopes alott, the fruit of hate. 
disbursed so many millions of dollars for cigars, | grace to his spirit. ‘or a perpetaal admiration, the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


fust horses, champagne, kid gloves, arti of |” The Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sympa- stains How you have tried—did all but tied ee 
vertu, and the thousand other things that cost so | thized with the spirit of grace and beauty in ever; seeeeess OPEN AIR.—The most of us are apt to a hen Damidiby quae. 40 cowie NeeTsa 
mach, thing, were enthusiastic in their love, and ta it think, in these culd and piercing spells, that if we wa Pica ove your face imparts. 

, The reason of this may be found, without doubt, | in their use of vers. They seattered them in’ are well-sheltered, well-fed, well-clothed, and w One ae fool aes J your rule 

in the adage of “ Easy come, easy xo.” We in-! the porticoes of their temples; they were offered. warmed, we shall be able to snap our fingers in Ere he could cool insane derire; 

herit a great deal of money in this generation; for | on the altars of some of their deities; they were | the face of Old Boreas, and let him blow on his bu- ‘Ue left, you wept, and pustion slept 

our fathers were hard-working, prudent, economi- | strewed in the conquerer’s path; on all occasions | gle till he is tired. Well, and we dress, and feed, ‘THM now you auimate his} 

cal meu. Culifornia, too, opened a grand scource | of festivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, | and bug the fires, and make the most of it; in- C. Pency HICKETHORPE, 
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CASTILITIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





Chapter XVIIF.—Oceola’s Vow.—Reaily for Torture. 


ND WAY DOES 

not the dark- 
eyed maiden ask 
this for her- 
self?” question- 
ed the squaw, 
in good E 
advancing close 
to where Castil- 
lia sat, and 
speaking in a 
half whisper. 

For a moment 
the girl regarded ; 
the woman fix-| 
edly, i 

“Who are; 
you?” she asked : 
at length, lool 
ing intently in- 
to the worn 
wrinkled face 
before her. 

“ First answer 
me,” returned 
the squaw. 
“Why does not the dark-eyed maiden ask deliver- 
ance for herself, rather than for another?” 

“You speak our language well,” said Castillia, | 
abruptly, but [will answer you; my life would | 
be worth little if she were left in bondage; now 
ue are you who speak the dialect of the Chippe- 
wa?” 

The woman replied in the Indian tongue, 

“First tell me, maiden of the pale faces, thy 
name.” 

“Surely it is one [never blush to own; it has; 
descended to me from the proudest blood. It is 
Castillia De Leon.” i 

“ De Leon! De Leon! how the old name comes | 
back to me! Castillia—Castillia De Leon!” 

The woman wrung her hands wildly as she re- 
peated the name. Castillia looked up wonderingly | 
into the yellow, wrinkled face, distorted by the 
wildest and fiercest passion. 

“Strange woman,” questioned the girl; wh: 
you so repeat my name, and what is it to you? 

“Hush!” responded the woman, in a whisper; | 
“beware, for the Lecapooes’ cars are long, and | 
their knives are sharp!” 

“ And what would you? why have you come to 
me? ed the maiden, 

“On the morrow you are to die at the torture.” 

“ Before the rising of the ne i 

“ Aye, the tortu IL fore the rising of | 
the sun, but the spirit of th eyed maiden will 
fade away but with the light when the night 
comes!” 
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lia shuddered. 

“And you have come to tell me of the horrors 
that are instore for me?” said she, with bitternes: 
The woman paused a moment, then stooping, she 
whispered, 











Tsay it humbly now; the Great Spi 


stole me from my home, and, shall I say it, mad 
me his wife.” 

“ Without your consent?” 

“Nay, nay!” 
agony. “Nay, but the choice was i 
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i it knows T was 
beautiful, and a warrior saw me, admired me, 


The woman wrung her hands in 
en me be- 
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If questioned, reply fearlessly, yet 
ible in that tongue; and, as the one! 
le | whose dress you wear. You will be obliged to pass 
directly through the village, but your disg' 
think, is complete. One word more, my child. , 
Heaven bless you! Oh! itis hard to part with | 


serve you. 


To those unacquainted with the nature of the 
briefly as pos 


large prairie wolf, this knowledge may seem unim- 
; portant; but to those who understand the charac- 
ter of this formidable and cruel animal it may not 
seem surprising the how! of these ravenous brutes, 
that were evidently but a short distance behind 











you, now, but when you sec Castele tell him never 
to forget his poor mother, who would willingly die 
couid she but clasp bim in her arms and hear him j 
say once in my ear ‘mofher.’ Kiss me, kiss me, 
my child; and now farewell!” 
“One more word, mother,” said Castillia, chok- | 
ingly. “My poor little foster sister; she is tobe | 
avictim; Norwah has desigued her to be his wife.” ; 
The woman started. 
vi ae wife ?” she questioned, wonderingly. 
2. 
“Strange—tis strange,’ whispered the woman. ' 
“ What is strange, mother?” 
“Did younever attempt to escape during solong| “* How sweet it seems to hear you say that word. | 
a captivity?” questioned Castillia, forgetting for a | L will answer your question, Norwah had chosen ; 
time her own and Fay’s peril in contemplating the | Oceola to be his squaw.” 
sorrows of the strange woman at her side. “ Oveola?” 
“Very many times,” was the reply; “very| ‘My own daughter; bat you must hasten. I 
many times, until my little Oceola was born; af-| will try and save the little white flower for your j 
terwards but once. That time [never shall for-| sake; wait one moment.” 
get. Isaw my husband, my own true, lawful hus-| The woman went to the wigwam door and lis- 
band; but that attempt but proved his destruction, | tened, then she drew the ellc skin aside and looked ; 
and nearly that of my son; the former died by the | out. The Indian watcher, thinking he had left the | 
torture, the latter escaped almost as by a miracle.” | captive so securely bound as to ensure her safe | 
Castillia’s face grew whit the driven snow, | keeping, and evidently weary with the day’s chase, 
and her breath came quick aud short. had thrown himself upon the green sward, at soine ' 
“Who are you? In Heaven’s name, who are] distance from the wigwam door, and was, to all 
you?” she gaid, ina hoarse, deep whisper. “Tell | appearances, sound asleep. 
me!” * { E could benefit either you or Fay by reqnain- 1 
The woman laid her hand upon Castillia’s head, | ing, Heaven knows I would do so,” said Castillia; 
and her black mournful eyes seemed to penetrate } “but, mother,” the girl’s arms were aroun the 
the girl’s very heart. poor crenture’s neck, “ you shall yet be happy—} 
“Tused to lay my hand upon your head thus | happy , if life and power is given me to do so ; 
when you was a little child; when you pratiled at|—happy, if freedom and life with those you love 
my knee, and smiled up into my face; you knew | can make you so.” 
me then; you called me mother !” “God bless you, my child,” said the woman, fer- | 
“ Mother!” vently; “ but one word in regard to your pe; | 
The woman placed her finger upon her lips and | you will be obliged to pass through a portion of 
shook her head sadly, the village, but go directly to the river, where you 
“Do you shame of your poor mother, my owrt| will find several canoes moored; take one of them ! 
child? “Oh! my precious one, how [have longed | and zo down the stream as rapidly as possible; by | 
to press these old arms about you! How [ have | morning, if you do not meet with any accident, 


‘tween the torture and being this 
My poor heart was weak; [ had seen two die at 
! the stake, and my soul sickened at the alternative. 
Heaven forgive the act, but my life las been a 
never-ceasing torture. I chose the latter’” 
The woman arose from the ground, went to the 
{door of the hut, and, drawing aside the elk skin, 
looked out. The Indian, who was keeping guard, 
| stood near by, his back against a tree, evidently 
half asieep. He had heard nothing, the woman 
sfied, so she let the skin fall carefully and 
returned to the captive. 
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: fend herself, and what would that be in battle with 


her, and no doubt on her track, caused Castillia a 
thrill of horror that almost unnerved her. Too 
well she knew that flight would be useless, She 
had nothing but a simul knife with which to de- 


a pack of hungry wolves. 

Nearer and nearer came the hideous howls of the 
blood thirsty animals; plainer and more distinct 
every second. The senses of Custillia, for the mo- 
ment, almost deserted her, and she stood still if 
struck dumb withdespair. When the love of life, 
that was strong within her, the thought of Castele, 
of her mother and Fay in bondage, nerved her 
with strength and energy. 

“Heaven help me!” she cried, springing for- 
ward;.a moment more and she heard the horrid 
howls derectly behind her; there was but one way; 
she almost felt their hot breath, and, as she turned, 
she saw the dark objects moving towards her, thelr 
flaming eyeballs sceming like coals of fire. 

With the one thought of prolonging his life she 
sprang towards the nearest tree, and, with the 
quickness and energy of despair, climbed up 
amidst its branches. She was not 2 moment too 
soon, for scarecly had she reached a place of safe- 
ty when the whole pack, with horrible howls, sur- 
rounded her. 

“Death only in another form,” said Cuastillia to 
herself, as minute succeeded minute and hour 
passed hour; and, still howling and pawing the 
earth, the wolves remained beneath and around the 
tree. ‘Too well she knew the nature of the blood- 
thirsty animals to imagine for 1 moment they 
would leave her of her own accord; no matter 
how long they might have to wait for her, ex- 
hausted with hunger and weariness, to fall into 
their power. 

And, while Castillia De Leon, in her perilous sit- 
uation, waited for the dawn, in the little Indian 
village of the Lecapooes all was bustle and ex- 
citement. The escape of the captive had been dis- 





























prayed to kiss your lips, your cheek, your brow, | you will be far enough away from pursuit. Go! 
justas T used to, once more. And Cuastele, my | Heaven be with you! the Great Spirit bless you!” 
brave, beautiful boy, tell me of him—one word of 
him, Castillia!” man gave her, and the 
The brave girl, whose fear or pain could not] from the but; the moccasined 
cause tu weep, fell upon the poor sun-burned| the Indian guard as she 
bosom of the woman before her, and tears fell fast | there were tho: 
from the strangely beautiful eyes. cola, the warrior’s daughter, not one attempted to 
“Oh, mother,” she said—‘ mother, Heaven | interfere with her progress. She reached the water’s 
knows Ido not shume of you; that all I hope for | edge, wimoored a light canoe, sprang in, and with 
in this world, or the next, L would give to make | one push of the paddle sent the little bark into the 
you happy, to give you perfect joy and rest.” middle of the narrow stream. She was free! 
“Nothing could do that, my child,” said the) Castillia De Leon looked up into the heavens; 
poor woman, sadly, “ unless the past eighteen | the stars seemed gazing: down upon her with a new 
years were blotted from my life, and [had you in! lustre; the moon was more smiling; 
my arms, © little child again; but rest will comme, 
my dear o¥ rest in the deep, cali, peacetul; 
grave—rest in that better land. Ah! my child, [ 
have forgotten much; Lam nearly a heathen, yer 
Iremember that place where the wicked trouble no 
more.” i 
Castillia made no reply; she would have thrown 
her arms about the neck of the poor creature be- | 
tore her, but they were pinioned behind her; the 
woman seemed to observe this for the first time, 
for, taking a sharp knife from xome portion of her | 
dress, where it had been concealed, she cut the; 





sep did not arouse 
ed; and, ulthouzh 
»she passed, who salued her as Ov- 





















the skies 
were Dluer and deeper, and all this came of the 
new hope that was bounding in her bosom—the 
hope of escape. 
“Father, { tha 
ward, as the little boat sped ony 
rent. “The dvad is alive—the los 
—all may be well. 
thee!” 















like a miduight pall over the spirit that now ro: 
exultant with hope. Two hours later—ah, Cast 





‘Two hours before grim, dark despair had settled - In the rude hut of Dundee Fay opened her e 





covered, as also had the poor woman’s part in the 
matter been traced to her. The old warrior was 
for braining his wife on the spot, but Norwah, 


Castillia took the piece of dried venison the wo- | who learned from the woman her relation to the 
knife, and stole noiselessly captive, decided upon « more infernal revenge. 


| That the mother and child should die together. 


He sent out a party in search of Castillin, while 
, Mrs. De Leon (if so we may term the miserable 
‘ woman who once claimed that name) was cruelly 
bound and separated from her daughter, Occola. 

As for the latter, the grief of the poor girl kuew 
nobounds. In vain she plead with her father to 
| use his influence with the chief for her pardon; in 
vain she petitioned Norwah herself, on her kaces, 
| for her mother’s release; the chief of the Lecapooes 
‘but laughed the poor girl to scorn, and then, in 
‘the same breath, bade her begone. 

Bitterly weeping, Occola sought her wigwain, 
| but it was not the nature of the girl to despair; so. 








mk thee,” she said, looking-up- she sat down, and, bending her head upon her 
at down the cur- , hands, gave herself up for a few moments to 

may be found) thouzht, 

Father in Heaven, [ thant 


The bright sun had risen over hill and dale, and 
‘looked down upon the village of the Lecnpoves. 





and looked about her; the old. squaw sat near her 
side, and when the girl opened ber eyes and called 











cords that bound Cas é 
anid said, in a low yet excited whisper, 
“We have met but to part, my chil 











“T wish to save 
«Aud can you?” 
“Tis doubiful. Listen, Castillia De Leon. I; 
am but a captive; for cighteen years [ have been | 
acaptive in the hands of the ‘apooes! Aye 
and that captivity has been a living death. 
you not, as you entered the village, the fiercest of | 
the Indian maid 
warrior of the Lecapoues, the maiden with the ; 
haughticat mein and richest dress ?” 
“T did.” 

“ Te was Occola, and [am her mother!” 
The woman buried her face in her hands and sat 
down in the shadow close to Castillia’s side, and a 
few tears dashed over her bronzed face, while her ; 
black eyes burned with a deep, uncontrolable an- 
guish. 

“ Her father is an Indian, and you her mother?” | 
asked Castillia. | 
“Yes, 


Eighteen years ago Iwas happy. [hada proud, | 


you.” 
you 


























loving husband, a brave, noble husband, a hand? 
some, adventurous hoy, a daughter idolized if 
dauzhter ever was, [was beautiful in my youth. 








go. Itis not yet midnight, and seve hours are 





p 


left for your escape. J will remain here a little 


while, and then go to sleepin the grave!” 
“Do not think I shall go and lea 
ss captivity, my mother,” 






le: 





called by that endearing name. “Fly with me, 


syns, the daughter of the eldest; such a thing is indeed possible, that there is anj For in advance of her she 


opportunity to es s 
“You little know what you : 
you 8 Uere—take this, it i 











quickly, for there is 10 time to lose!” 


Searcely knowing what she did, the girl obeyed. | she could not hope to go safely over falls of which 
{The woman took Castillin’s long hair down from’ she knew nothing; quick as thought she guided 


confinement, and allowed it to fall over 1 


shoulders; then she dvew her into the moonlight | adri 





and jooked keenly and_ scrutinizing 
Strange the difference a change of dre 





made 


But you must not shrink from me.| the appearance of Castillia De Leon. Standing! her; she had proceeded but a short distance when passed the wigwam. There was a dark, flerce 


there in her gay beaded dre: 
unlike the warrior’s danghte: 

“You speak the lang 
well,” said the mother; 


, she was not at 
Ovoola, 














illia’s poor bloodless hands, 


you must 


ve you in hope- 
turned Cuastillia, 
Saw | warmly embracing the wretched creature she 


kk, little know what 


an entire suit of | yance of her she saw the white ling of glistening 
; take off your own and put it on, roam. 


at her. | her way on foot. 


ze of the Lecapooes | grew more and more distinct until she recognized , 
that knowledze may ! it with a fearful shudder—* Wolves?” 


lia De Leon, how little you, a poor frail mortal, Custillia’s name, she approached her and gave her 
knew what the future had in store for you! a drink of some kiud of bitter infusion from a 

Before she had been gone from the Indian village . gourd. 
half an hour, borne upon the night-wind she heard In answer to her inquiries the squaw shook her 
fierce yells of disappointment and rave, and she: head; gradually her probable situation came to 
knew that her escape had been discovered, With , the mind of Fay, and with it the memury of the 
new cnergy she plied the oar, Her’s was no weak ! past and « vague, undefined wondering in regard 

nerveless arm, for beneath its soft whiteness the | to the future. 
strong muscle, many a man would have gloried in,’ At that moment the shadow of an Indian dark- 
lay concealed, ,ened the door, and the next instant Norwah, the 

But soon a new cause for fear became apparent. ' chief, entered the hut. He smiled grimly and tri- 

he a sound that umphantly as he said, 
caused her blood almost to chill in her veins—the — ‘So the flower of the pale faces is in the power 
roaring of @ cataract; and, not fifty in ad-: of the great chief of the Lecapooes at last.” 

° And where is Castie? where is Job, and all the 

rest?” she questioned, faintly. 

Norwah’s brow darkened. 

“Let the pale face: squaw tie her tongue,” be 
said; then udded—* when the red comes back to 
the checks of the white flower she will hethe squaw 
of the great chief of the Lecapooes.” ‘ 

Norwah did not know it, but Occola, the fairest 
of the Indian maidens, listened to his words as she 
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Further progress by 
{ impossible, for in so ligh 





er was therefor 
v thing as a bark canoe ; 





her her bout to the shore, and after setting her bout 
ift, with as much care as possible, she pursued. 








in} Bat all natur 





seemed to have conspired against 


Tat w: 
‘aint at firet, it grad 





al}! another sound greeted livr ears. 


3 it? look upon the girl’s face, and she murmured in 
. She paused and listened ; f 


ually | her own tongue, but so low as to be inaudible— 
“Murder my mother! wed the white squiaw | let 
‘the chief of the Lecapooes beware, for there is 


beeen ay 
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white blood in the veins of Occola! and there is a 
storm in her heart!” _ 

Owing to Castillia’s ‘care, after leaving the ca- 
noe, no trail was left for her persucrs to follow, 
and at night the party returned, with fierce wails 
of diSappointment, to their lodges. 

“Then the squaw shall die in the place of the 
white maiden, her daughter,” hissed- Norwah; 
“Jet the warriors and the braves, and the women, 
and the pappooses, tu-niyht, see how awhite squaw 
can die at the torture! the Lecapooes shad! have a 
victim!” 

“ To-night !”? murmured Oceola. on 

There was a dark cloud upon the poor girl’s 
prow and a passionate flashing of the eyes. 

“ My mother shall not die!” 

She did uot speak the words aloud, but the firm 
lips met over the white tecth that ground together 
with very rage. There was fiery Spanish blood in 
the veins of Occola; her mother was a Cuastillian, 
and itis said that race never forget nor forgive. | 

« My mother shall not die! Oceola has spo! ken! 

Lying upon the ground, bound hand and foot, 
the destined victim awaited her doom; how slowly 
and yet how fast the weary hours dragged their 
lengths along to the poor body, bruised aud sore, 
to the poor limbs cut deep with the cruel bonds. 
The time seemed long to the spirit that realized the 
flight of time; that eternity was close at hand, how 
short the hours. 

Night came at length and settled down over the 
village of the Lecapooes. Night, starry, moon- 
light, the bluc heavens cloudless and beautiful as 
summer skies can be; but at the door of his lodge 
Norwah stood with a lowering brow and com- 
pressed lips. After all, revenge upon a helpless 
woman, who had been as one of their tribe for 
years, did not bring the sweetness he had expect- 
ed, and he half repented of his hasty dec ni; 
perhaps @ thought of the beautiful Oceola’s flash- 
ing eyes, of the fierce passion, caused him a thrill 
of fear; for, although very brave and valliaut to 
all appearance, Norwah was but a despicable 
coward at heart. “ 

But he bad spoken; his word was law; the chicf 
of the Lecapoves never would retract 

At a signal whoop from Norwab, warriors, 
braves, squaws, pappooses gathered with savage 
yells upon the area, and the horrid death-dance be- 
gan. 











Chapter XIX.—Oceola’s Revenge.—Fay’s Peril. 


OR Occola to determine was to perform; her 

character, whatever faults it might possess, 
‘was oue composed of ¢ ‘y and fearlessness; of 
strong wild love, and fierce ungovernable hate. 
Do you call the latter a fault? If so, Oceola was 
far from righteous; for, while her love was deep, 
pure, and yet passionate, her hate fur surpassed it 
in intensity and strength. 

Occola loved her mother. The poor woman, cut 
off from all other enjoyments, had reared her 
beautiful daughter with the tenderest care and de- 
yoteduess; and, as the vine clings to the perishing 
tree, almost upholding the decaying branches with 
its loving tendrils, even thus the love and affection 
of her beautiful Indian duughier had given the al- 
inost_ despairing mother surength to bear about 
with her the burden of life. 

The impulsive girl kuew this; she had learned 
her mother’s sad story almost in her childhood; 
aud, while she pitied her mother, she grew almost 
to hate her tyrannical and brutal father; while she 
worshipped the former, she was haughty and de- 
Gant to the latter, who, however, gloricd in his 
daughter’s proud and fiery spirit, believing it her 
Duture, 

As we said, for Occola to determine was to per- 
form. She was not one to sit down aud weep aud 
wring her hands when she knew such arguments 
woutd be of no avail; not one to plead when she 
had learned that her most humble and holy peti- 
tion would be laughed to scorn; notonc to remain 
in apathetic idleness when a savage band and re- 
Jentiess chief but waited for the night to sing their 
death-song about her mother’s burning form. 
How the haughty lips curved, how the dark 
blazed, und the proud bosum heaved with wild, 
fierce passion, as she raised her hand solemnly, 
then luid it over her heart with the undaunted de- 
termination to suve her mother or avenye her death | 

+ The sun was perhaps an hour high when Uccola, 
in her richest dress, stood in the War-camp of the 
Dacotahs. ‘Two score warriors, if not more, sur- 
rounded her,—some with menacing gestures, oth- 
ers with lowering brows, while many listened to 
her rapid words curiously and interestedly. 

Her words were wddressed to a fiercely painted 
savage, of perhaps some thirty years; the feathers 
he wore, together with a slight difference in his 
pane and dress from the others, betraying him to 

¢ the leader of the war-party; a bow and arrows 
were in his hands, a tomahawk and knife were 
suspended from his belt; he maintained a stoical 
indifference of expression while the maiden was 
speaking, and when she concluded gave utterance 
to asignificant “ Ugh!” 

“Oceola has come alone to the great warrior of 
the Décotah’s; his knife is sharp, his tomahawk 
has been whetted for the war-path; let hin strike 
if he will, for if Occola is a squaw she can die like 
a brave!” 

“ Uceola is of the blood of a coward ;—the Leca- 
pooes are dogs and cowards,” said the ficree war- 
rior, gazing intenuy into the unflinching eyes of 
the Indian maiden, and raising his tomahawk as 
he spoke, 

“Strike, if you will; Occola is unarmed; she 
will not fly,” said the brave girl, bowing her head 
and pointing to her heart. 

The Indian made a motion as if to strike, but 
there was no shrinking of the haughty form, no 
flinching of the strong limbs. The warrior of ‘the 
Dacotahs put up his tomahawk and said slowly— 

“ Why does not Occola fear?” 

The girl answered in a low but distinct tone— 

“Once the Lecupooes were a great tribe, and 
old Norwah, the father of the young chief who 
now sits at the council, went with his braves and 
his warriors often to the war-path. Oceola was 
but a child then, for it was many years ago, and 
yet she remembers how the warriors of her tribe 

brought back for the torture once a young brave 
of the Dacotah’s, whoin they had taken, wounded 
and bleeding, and bound with sharp thongs.” 

Still no expression came over the puinted coun- 

tenance of the war-chief, and fierce were the looks 

cast upon the defenceless maiden from the savages 















































gathered around her. Undaunted, the girl contin- 
ed— : 
: “The Lecapoocs doomed the young brave to die 
by the worst torture; but, one night, Occola, o 
she piticd the young brave, ercpt to the gounci 
house and cut his bonds, and he was free? 

Still no emotion passed over the Indian’s coun- 

nance, and the girl continued— 
ten The young eave went back to his people, and 
he became a great warrior; but, one day, Occola 
found him near the Chatoque, nearly killed by a 
great panther that lay dead at his side. Qecola 
washed the blood from the Dacotah warrior’s face, 
and carried water in her hands for him to drink; 
and she gave him dried rice and pemmican, for he 
was nearly starved. The Dacotah warrior knew 
it was she who had saved him from the torture, 
and he gave her 2 little trinket, a delt with a silver 
clasp; it was his belt, but he gave it to Oceola and 
snid— If the flower of the Lecapooes is ever in 
trouble, Iet her come to the Great Eagle of the 
Dacotahs; if she is an old squaw he will know the 
belt that he gave her.’ ” , 

Again Occola paused; and still the wai 
silent. é 

“ Does the Great Eagle forget?” questioned the 
maiden at length, laying her hand upon the belt 
that confined her dress, and glancing up fearless- 
ly. “Does the Great Eagle of the Dacotfh forget 
who saved him from the torture? who gave him 
water and pemmican? Will the Great Eagle strike? 
If he will, Oceola is ready.” 

Still the Dacotah warrior hesitated; then he 
said— 
“The Lecapooes are foxes and cowards; but 
the warriors of the Dacotah’s are many and brave; 
does Oceola, the flower of her tribe, speak truly 
that the Lecapooes are but few?” 
“ And if they were many the Great Eagle would 
go and fight ror Occolu, and take her mother from 
the torture,” said the girl, undoubtingly. “An 
hour ayd the stake will be ready ;—the Great Eagle 
will go!” 3 
There was no reply; evidently Oceola did not 
expect one, for she turned away as if the matter 
were fairly settled. 
‘The chief of the war-party turned and addressed 
afew words to his warriors; then he asked, in a 
low tone, of the girl— 
“ And how did the flower of the Lecapooes know 
that the young brave of the Dacotuhs had become 
the Great Eagle of his tribe?” 
“ Oveola learned it from her lover, the chicf of 
the Lecapooes.” 
The brow of the savage grew dark and lowering. 
“Will Oceola be the squaw of a dend dog?” he 
asked, sneeringly; “ when the sun looks down up- 
on the w path he will drink up the blood of the 
chief of the Lecapoos!” 
Oceola listened to the fierce, vehement words of 
the warrior in silence, then she said— 
“The chief of the Lecapooes long ago spake soft 
words in the ear of Oceola, and gave her the bright- 
est beads, the choicest shells, and the gayest dress. 
He told her that she should be his squaw, the 
nother of his papooses; but Occola hates the chief 
of the Lecapoues now; he kindled a fire in her 
heart! he is a dog! Let him die by the Great 
Eagle’s tomahawk!” 
The girl paused for a reply. 
“Where will the flower of her tribe go when the 
Wigwam’s of the Leaupooes are ashes? when the 
scalps of the Lecapooes bleach in the san? when 
the birds feed on their flesh, and the wolves gnaw 
their bones? The flower of her tribe will be alone 
—whither will she yo ? 
“The mother of Occola is from the sunrise; can 
she not go with her?” 
The war-chict’s brow grew dark. 
“The wigwam of the Great Eagle is far away,” 
he said; “ his lodge is silent; will not Occola go 
with him?” 4 
“ She will, if—if the mother of Occola lives.” 
The Indian maid placed her hand in that of the 
warrior’s. 
“And if she dies? if the warriors of the Great 
Eagle are too late?” 
Oceola pointed to her heart. 
“The mother of Occola goes not alone!” she 
said, significantly, 
It was a strange wooing—who could tell how it 
would end?) The Great Engle pansed a moment, 
then he turned and pointed towards the suuset. 
“ The Lecapooes shall die by the hatchets of the 
Dacotahs when the sun hides behind the Ch 
que,” he said grimly ;—“ the torture is for wa 
riors, aud not women! Only the Lecapooes build a 
fire about their squaws; they will rau, and not 
fight; they are dogs and wolves!” 
“The blessing of Wandewah be with the Great 
Eagle,” said the gicl, impulsively, as she sprang to 
the back of her fiery steed, while scores of mount- 
ed warviors surroauded her, fully armed, and in 
their most hideous paint. 
Oh if Occola had but known what anight would 
bring forth! 


rrior was 




















































All was the wildest excitement in the village of 
the Lecapooes. In the centre of the area, and but 
a few yards from the door of the council honse, a 
large stake had been driven into the ground, and 
to this the miserable victim had been bound; while 
around her were heaped combustible materials 
thac only waited the fieudish torch to complete the 
torture of the miserable victim, 

Y The horrible death-dance had began, with howl- 
ings and wailings, for those who had fallen in bat: 
tle with the whites; wa rs, braves, women, and 
even children joined in it, but their savage glee 
was of short duration, 

Led on by the doubtless Oceola, the Dacotah’s 

eame down upon them with the terrible war-whoop 
of their nation; and, bewildered by the ‘unexpect- 
edness of the attack, the Lecapooes made but an 
ineffectual resistance. 
Occola’s first care was for her mother. Seizing 
a knife from the grasp of a dying bravo, she cut 
the bands that bound her to the fearful stake, and 
clasped her in her strong embrace. Z 

“Mother! mother! you are saved! blessed be 
Wandewah!” she cried, forgetting the danger that 
surrounded them, and bursting into a passionate 
flood of teurs, 

The poor rescued woman, bewildered by her un- 
expected deliverance, and the wild confusion 
around them, could only say in broken accents— 


“Occola, my child, y brave chi eave! 
blesy thee!” y child, my brave child, Heaven 




















t that moment a sayage, one of the Lecapoo 
tribe, sprang towards Ocecola with uplifted some 
hawk; an instant and he fell to the earth, with : 
terrible shriek, laid low by the arm of the Gren 
Eagle,” who, in return, received a fearful woun 
from the hatchet of a Lecapoo, who in the darkness 

stolen upon bim unawares. : 
taith a flere whoop the Lecapoo drew his scalp- 
ing knife and was about to complete his barbarous 
work, when Oceola sprang forward, and with the 
strength of despairing hate, and a desire to uvenge 
her warrior’s fall, buried a deadly tomahawk in 

is brain. 

whe Dacotah warrior’s honor was spared, for 
those acquainted with Indian character well know 
the sacrednesss with which the scalp lock is re- 
garded by them. 
othe fight was over. In the last few moments 
of the fierce struggle the war-chief Great Eagle 
had fallen. The burning village, the gory, ghostly 
forms of warriors, women and child ren,—for age 
or sex are nothing in Indian warfarc,—it was a 
fearful scene upon which the midnight never looked 
down. 

On a slight elevation, a little way from the burn- 
ing Leeapoo village, the Great Eagle lay upon the 
green sward, dying; his warriors were about him, 
and Occola close at his side. 

A little in the background was the mother of 
Oceola; and all held their breath to listen to tho 
words of the dying war-chicf, and these they 
were— y 

“ Warriors of the Dacotahs, the Great Eagle will 
follow the war-path no more; he is going to the 
hunting-grounds of his fathers. Go back to your, 
lodges, and when ye go forth again the spirit of 
the Great Engle will go with you, where the scal a8 
of tho Ojibbeways are as the leaves of the forest. 

“ But the war-chief of the Dacotah’s would not 
go alone to his father’s hunting-grounds ; his lodge 
there would be desolate; Jet Oceola go with 
him!” 

There was a pause. 
tinued. use 

“Tn the happy hunting-grounds Occola will live 
always in the wigwam of the Great Eagle; willshe 
wo?” 

“Oceola raised her proud, fearless face; then she 
said with dignity— 

“The flower of her tribe never lics. Sho prom- 
ised to go with the Great Eagle of the war-path, 
and be his squaw. She dovs not fear to go with 
him to the hunting-grounds of his fathers. “Oceola 
will go!” 

With a wild shrick the poor mother sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming— 

“No, no! Do not leave me! do not dic, Oceola, 
my child.” 

But the girl drew herself away with dignity. 

“Mother,” she said, “ shall the Great Eagle of 
his tribe go alone? Shall the hunters of his father’s 
laugh at him, that he has no squaw to cook his 
venison or trim his lodge? Shall Oceola fear, when 
she is but going with her warrior?” 

The girl paused, then again she continued. 

“Go, mother of my love, to the rising sun; why 
should the lodges of the red men hold you? Let 
the white warrior and the white maiden call you 
mother. Go—go!” 








Then the Great Eagle con- 














And Fay—poor child!—lying there in the enbin 
of Dundee, listening to the wild savaze whoops of 
the Indians as they gathered about the fatal stake; 
no wonder her heart misgaye her, and that, atmost, 
delirious with pain, she strove to shut out from her 
ears the horrid, deatening sound. 

Of the attack of the Dacotahs she knew nothing. 
To be she heard cries, aud shrieks, and 
groans, intermingled with savage yells, and the 
terrible war-whoop; then the smoke of the burn- 
ing wigwame came drifting into her pale face, and. 
from the door of the cabin she could sce the bri 
flames as they glared upwards; but the cause of 
this she could not determine. Why it was she es- 
caped the tomahawks of cither party is very 
strange; perhaps because, in the darkness, upon 
the pile of skins, she missed of being discovered, 

The unearthly noises, the sickening vapor, and, 
withal, the knowledge that something very strange 
must be transpiring, was too much for her; s. 
had a vague, undefined knowledge of being lifted 
in strong fierce arms, of being bore swiftly if uot 
yiolently away. Then all became darkness, obliy- 
ion. 

When she again hecame conscious she was lying 
upon a bed of leaves; the soft summer sky smiling 
down upon her, the music of birds, and the purl- 
ing of a little stream sounding in her ear, while 
the fresh breeze fanned her fevered brow. 

“The chief of the Lecapooes is a great warrior,” 
said a deep gutteral voice at her side. “The white 
flower will go with him. He is the last of’ his 
tribe, but his hatchet shall yet drink the blood of 
the Dacotah’s.” 










































Chapter X: ‘Vow of Vengeance.—The Phantom. 


6b A YE, I dol” said Cuastele De Leon, as he 

brought down his heavy hand, as if it had 
been iron, The poor wan, ev ted being betore 
him stared at him with a half-maniacal glance; it 
was Hannah Dustin, whom the Indians had left at 
Fort De Leon for dead. 

“What, Captain? The Lord bless you that you 
have come back!” cricd the poor creature, wriug- 
ing her hands. 

A Yes, P've come back, Ifannah, after a hard 
round with the cowardly knaves themselves; but 
had I Imown this, oh, Heavens! had I known 
this!” and the strong man bowed his head and 
wept like a child. 

“ Don’t cry, captain; likes as not they aint dead, 
I went and looked at them, although T was so 
faint Icouldn’t hardly stand; yet [ looked at them 
all, and they ain’t among the dead. The Lord 
Dless you and give yer strength, Cap’n.” 

Outside, and in the hall, there were hoarse ex- 
cited voices; there were fathers m aning for their 
¢] ildven, husbands for their wives, brothers for 
their sisters. Castele De Leon listened to the 
voices, then he said, beating upon his breast, 

. Better dead, Hannah; better dead. Oh, Fay, 
at i if Thad only listened to your warning—poor 

Again the strong man bowed his head, anda 
few bitter tears—oh they are very bitter when such 
hearts weep—dashed over his checks. The wo- 
man, pale, haggard as she was herself, was moved 























at his distress, 





“Tm sorry for you, Castele,” she said, with 
motherly tenderness. “ I would have gladly given 
my own life for Castillia or Fay; they were like 
own children to me. If they had been mine they 
couldn’t have been nearer; but be a man,—be 
yourself, Castele; you said you would avenge 
them. Do so!” 

The woman’s words aroused him, 

“« And you, Hannah?” 

«“J—oh, I'll stay where I am and bury the dead 
from my sight, Custele.” 

“Yes, bury the dead.” It was a mournful work, 
but futhers, mothers, brothers and husbands per- 
formed it with vows of vengeance on their lips, 
One wide deep grave it was. Oh, my soul sickens 
as I think of it! what a burial it was. 

No prayer, no hymn, no hearse, no coffins; lov- 
ing hands wrapped the ghostly mangled bodies in 
their gory dresses and ‘aid them tenderly down, 
Mothers, sisters, wives, children. Great bitter 
tears fell upon them. Oh, such tears! and then, 
when the fearful work was done, one united voice 
went up to the ski 

“Revenge!” 

“ Let the last of his race perish who hath done 
this! Let the wolves devour him; let him be cursed. 
forever!” cricd Castele De Leon, as he gave one 
last look upon the broad damp grave; then, turn- 
ing to his men, he spoke in a deep, impressive 
tone: 

“Men of the garrison, there you have buried 
your love, your pride, and your hopes; what have 
you to live for now? No mother’s caress, no wife’s 
welcome, no children’s prattle will ever come more 
from those cold lips! Who caused all this? who 
butchered helpless infancy, beautiful womanhood, 
and hoary age? The red skin we took to our fire- 
side,—Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes, who 
came to us in disguise,—who cat salt with us, who 
smoked the pipe of peace at our fire; we gave him 
food, we dressed his wounds, we gave him soft 
words, and he has betrayed our trust. Shall that 
savage walk the face of the earth while we live 
and breathe? Shall we sit down and fold our hands 
and weep while some of our number are captives, 
and others are fallen, struck down like dumb 
beasts? No, no! Heaven willing, we will give back 
what we have received! The blood of our dead 
cries out ‘ avenge us !’ Then, brothers in affliction, 
we will!” 

The village of the Lecapooes was the destination 
of the party; its location was known, not only to 
Castele De Leon, but also to several hardy trap- 
pers, one of whom had once been a captive in the 
hands of that tribe, and knew too well their cow- 
ardly cruelty. 

It was early the morning after their pursuit be- 
gan that this party, headed by Castele De Leon, 
were joyfully recognized and surprised by Job . 
Rushton and Horace Brentford; and, after listen- 
ing to their account of what had occurred, the im- 
patient company taking the two refugees with 
them, pushed on for the rendervous of the Leca- 
poves. 

As the party rode along a profound silence was 
mostly mainutaiued; no one seemed in a mood for 
talking. Mow different from their journey a few 
days before, when all looked forward to a joytal 
meeting with those they loved. But whut was 
lacking in words was fully made up in expression. 
Brows knit with determination and passion, dark 
aud boding, ve of the fierce determination 
that was reigning within, oA 

As tor Castele De Leon, there was one incentive 
stronger than this that urged him forward—the, 
hope of r ag his sister and one he loved more 
than a sister, from death, or worse than death, 
Since meeting with Job Rushton and Horace 
Brentford this hope had grown stronger and 
stronger, yet with it there was an all-dbsorbing 
fear, that frail, fragile Fay would sink beneath her 
severe illness and protracted hardships; and that 
his proud, high-spirited sister might call destruc 
tion down upon herseit’ by some cutting, daring, 
deliant word, r 

The only one who seemed in good spirits was 
Job Rushton, the trapper. Agreeable to his belief 
he maintained that it was always best to look on 
the bright side, and this he determined to do. 
“Live in hopes, if we die in despair,” was his 
motto; and, whatever his troubles were, he was 
sure to say “ always darkest just before morning, 
or, “ things are bad, to be sure, but they might be 
a tarnal sight wus.” oi 

Job Rushton wouldn’t he discouraged. “ We'll 
come down on the Lecapooes like a thousand of 
hot brick,” he said, laughing. . 

“ Too late, perhaps,’’ said Castele, gloomily. 

“ And, agin, perhaps not; it’s just as cheap to 

look on the bright as the dark side, and it makes 
all the difference in the world with yer food digest- 
in naterally; them’s my sentiments, cap’u—my 
sentiments, as poor Dick Maze used to say, though 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” 
Castele was silent, and_kept his eye upon the 
broad trail they were followi Horace Breu- 
ford broke the silence by speaking of their strange 
deliverance from their Indian captors, and inquiry 
ing of Castele De Leon, who rode hy his side, what 
he thought of the mysterious being who had so 
opportunely come to their rescue. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and re- 
mained silent. Horace Brentford smiled. 

“Do you, too, think this strange being of the 
other world?” he asked. ‘ 

A dark frown settled upon the countenance of 
Castele De Leon as he replied: 

“Of this world or the other, its all the same, T 
suppose. There 7s something very mysterious 
about this apparition; and the Indians look upon 
itas the great spirit of war, controls their 
suecess, bringing them either victory or defeat. 
Some offer sacrifices to gain its favor, and many 
aro the victims of war that are burned at the stake 
to satisfy its unger. It is called, in some of the Tn- 
dian dialects, “Kail Wandewah,’ which signifies 
evil spirit; and tho Indians are under the impres- 
sion that no one can look upon it twice and live; 
that its laugh is lightning, its voice thunder. Tho 
Indians area superstitions race, and some of the 
whites are not far behind them.” 

“Among the latter you class yourself, I sup- 
pose?” queried the young man with a smile, 

“Tf you mean in regard to the spirit, or phan- 
tom of the war-path—yes.” 

There was a silence; then Horace Brentford 
said— 





































































“ Waving both scen this phanton and heard its 
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voice, of course I cannot disbelieve its existence; 
but that it is of the other world [ cannot believe.” 

“ And what do you think?” questioned one of 
the company, with a slight sncer. " 

“Thnve an idea that itis a human being; yet 
who it is, how it came in its present condition, or 
why the savages connect it with their tradition, I 
am ata loss to determine.” 

“Tdo not wonder!” sneered Castele. 

« And what reasons have you for believing it is 
@ spirit ruther than a body of flesh and blood? 
asked Morace. 

“Tt can never be shot by arrow or bullet. It 
has taken prisoners of war from the torture; it 
Jeavés no trail; and, by its appearance on the war- 

path, has struck terror to 2 conquering host. of 
blootl-thirsty savages, so that the nearly van- 
quished have gained an easy victory.” 4 

“And whom does this strange being assist?” 
questioned Horace Brentford, curiousl; 

“Generally the whites, or the Dacotahs; the 
latter more especially, for they are never defeated 
when the phantom of the war-path appear: 

“And what do the Dacotah’s think of their 
champion?” 

“They never say.” 

« And the Lecapooes?” 

“They were once a great tribe, but they have 
}een beneath the curse of Kail Wandewah, and 
«very expedition of theirs upon the war-path has 
failed; so that they are now nearly exterminated— 
nye, cursed may they be! they are traitors! they 
are dogs!” and Castele’s brow grew dark and 
lowering, while he brought his hand down with 
such force upon the neck of his faithful steed that 
the frightened animal sprang aside, nearly throw- 
ing him off. 

“Hal well, Apollo,” he said a moment after, 
stroking his pony more conciliatorially, “you 
don’t often see your master in such » mood, do 
you?” 

At the sound of his voice the pony gave a low 
neigh, as if to atone for his misbehavior, 

The company rode on in silence, cach one oceu- 
pied with his own thoughts. Castele of his sister, 
brave, noble sister, and of the sweet coufiding: 
xirl he loved better than his life. Horace Brent- 
ford—it was strange, but, forgetting the present, 
his mind went back to his foster father’s death-bed, 
bis adopted mother’s strange story, the mystery 
of his parentage, it all came back to him with fear- 
tal distincmess. Would he ever find his parents? 

t two years had been given up to the pur- 
pose; it was a wild whim that induced him to visit 
the west in his search, and yet, somehow, | 
in his heart that he would at last be success 

But now his talisman was gone! he had gunrd- 
«the diamond brooch very saeredly, remember- 
ing his mother’s words—“ by means of it you may 
acsome future time discover your true parentage ;” 
Hut of this he had been robbed by his Indian cap- 
‘or when first taken, and yet Ilorace Brentford did 
not quite despair. 
Darkiiess had stolen down over the face of na- 
ure, and the pale moon looked down upon the 
ary company, who still pursued their way. Sud- 
denly Castele drew up his horse and listened, 

«Did you hear nothing?” he questioned of his 
companions, 

“JT thought I heard a step, a very light one,” 
raid one. 

“To ine it sounded like the bending or breaking 
of a stick.” 

“Or, moro like the tread of some greasy Leca- 
poo,” broke in Job Rushton. 

Again they listened. 

“Custele!” 

How every heart thrilled; was it the voice of 
the dead, or the living? 

“ Castele!” 

The young man bounded from his horse, too well 
he knew that voice. 

“ Castillia, my sister?” 

Despite her Indian dress, Castele De Leon could 
vot be deceived; with manly tears dashing over 
isis cheeks he listened, while Castillia detailed her 
any exeapes, her last almost miraculous, saved, 

it were, from the very jaws of death, from a 
ck of hungry wolves that tled, why she could 
not tell, leaving her to pursue her way uumolest- 
vd, Castillia was weeping, too. 

“ And Fay?” asked Custele, with a great fear at 
his heart. 
“ Alas! T would that I could tell you, Castele,” 
replied the girl. 
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fe when you left her, Custillia?” 
“ As safe he intended wife of Norwah can 
-e,” replied Castillia, shudderin: 
he young man dr 
was hoarse with pas; 
“Was that the fate for which Fay was re- 
served?” 
“Tr was.” 
“Qh, Heavens! and that monster still lives!” 
‘astele De Leon leaned heavily against a tree; 
finally he said— 
“There is no time to los Lead us to the v! 
lage of the Lecapooes, my brave sister.” 
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ly, and his voice 








































head. 


their expression as she vainly attempted to sp 
her hands worked. convulsive! 








The woman made a negative motion with her 


“Where is sho, then?” 
The dying woman's glazed eyes grew wild in 





Kk; 
y, her head rolled 
from: side to side, and, with the half-articulated 
name of “ Norwah,” upon her lips, she died. 

“ Curses on hitu!” cried Castele, his black ¢ 
flashing. “ Gone! Fay—mother! Oh, Castillia! 
better had she died!” 

Strong man that he was, he bowed his head and 
wept. 

PGouraxe, Castele,” said the brave voice by his 
side; “all is not lost. Mayhap some trail has been 
left that we can follow; let us look. Here, there 
is the track of the Lecapooe chief now in the sand; 
I know his moccasin track too well. it le: 
toward the river; no, here are a horse’s tracks, 
let us go on, Stay, look here; upon this branch 
is a shred of our Fay’s bright dress.” 

“You are right, Casttllia,” he said, calmly; fool 
Ifa! what is this?” 


that I was to give up to despair.” 

“We will not despair. 

And Castiliia De Leon stooped and picked from 
the ground something that at first she had imag- 
ined was a shining stone or bead; but, as she held 
it up to the light she exclaimed— 

«A diamond brooch! the very one Norwah 
showed ine, many days ago, at the fort; misera- 
ble thief! Le told me it was taken from a young 
gentleman who was acaptive. [then half believed 
him; but Lam tempted to think he has Jost it now.” 
These words were particularly addreased to 
Horace Brentford, who replied, his face flushing 
and paling by turns. y 

“ And that captive was myself, Miss De Leon.” 
“ And this, then, is yours, by right?” she said. 
There was something in her tone that seemed to 
imply a doubt, for the young man drew himself 
up proudly, as he replicd— 

“Miss De Leon will find the name, De L’Ossa, 
engraved on the under side of the brooch.” 
“Pardon me,” she said, handing it to him with- 
out vlancing at the name. 

Ue took it mechanically; what had the bauble 
to do with his destiny, he thought. Poor, weak 
mortals, how short-sighted we are! Again, as he 
glanced at the name and the crest of diamonds, he 
said to himself, 

“ Ah, Iorace Brentford, if you had known who 
once claimed that diamond brooch! 





























Chapter XXJ.—-The Phantom’s Visit. 
sOrTER no saying where the blood-thirsty 
yarmint has taken the girl—poor thing,” 

said Job Rushton, attentively examining the moc- 
sin prints and the horse’s tracks plainly visible 

in the sundy loam, 

Castele ground his teeth together, else a mut- 

tered curse escaped his lips. 

Or what he’s a-going to do with her,” contin- 
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ued the trapper, more to himself than any one els 
“ Who ever hearn tell on such a mad Ingen cape: 





1 
et he’s dead set in love with the gal, if'a red-skin 
rv in love; them’s my sentiments, as poor 
Dick Maze used to say before the bloody varmints 
rabbed him out,” 

“Just open your eyes a little wider and shut 
your mouth a little tighter, for the less said and 
the more uoticed the better?” said Castele, laying 
his brawny hand upon the trapper’s shoulder. “The. 
Jattter looked up hastily with a quick, sharp reply 
upon his tongue, but th was so much of terrible 
sorrow in the young man’s face, he simply nodded 
acquiescence, and continued his search. 

“Vor dead sartain he loves the gal,” he said to 
himself a moment after, giving his head nili 
cant nodding; ‘“them’s my sentiments, they are, 
though they aint of much ’count. Well, she was a 
purty cretur; sich a sweet, baby face, with hair 
like gold all about it, and eyes that look tor all the 
world like the sky does in the night time.” 

Job Rushton sighed; lad he been a young man, 
in place of the hardened old bachelor he was, he 
might have more than fancied the sweet, fragile 
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that the chief of the Lecapooes had taken no pains 
to conceal his trail, as the further they advanced 
the more distinct it appeared. 

At times, however, the ground being dry and 
hard, and the grass concealing the foot-prints of 
the warrior’s steed, it was with wreat difficulty the 
true trail could be followed, Once it was entirely 
Jost, and only after hours of search, carefully aud 
skillfully made, was i ned, 

We need not minutely describe the manner in 
which that day passed; of the mingled hope and 
despair of the little party, which at length became 
‘ought up to such a height of excitement, when 
night came, it was with the greatest reluctance 
they gavo up the search that could not be pursued 
in the darkness, 
What a dark night it wi there were massive 
leaden clouds piled up against the and hoarse 
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thunder in the air, while, ever and ‘anon, flashes 
of lighti 


t up the scene with mid-day bright- 
hopeless, despairing faces} for who 
could hope to follow a slight trail after such a 
storm as threatening? 

Custele was perhaps the most affected; with his 
arms folded across his brond bosom, and his face 
with the clf-lo floating about it in the night- 
wind, turned towards the approachiag storm, he 
stood with a fiercer, wilder tempest raging in his 
breast. Oh, Castele De Leon, until that moment, 
how little you knew of your own heart; how little 
you had realized the strength of the wild passions. 
that controlled your life. But now, in this fearful 
hour, Low plain it is all made to you! 

“Curses on him!” cried the young man, striking 
upou his strong bosom. “Oh, Fay, my pet, my 
darling, my love, my lite! Oh, Fay, you are lost! 
lost to ine forever!” 

What a world of despai 
ness there was in the tone of Castele De Leon, 
step startled him; it was Horace Brentford, Ca 
























i sOrrow and bitter- 
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was, he grasped him by the hand. 
“ Brentford,” he 





know what every oue else in the company, in fact, 


be. Ido not shame to own it; and the reason w. 
T trouble you by telling you of it is, that my t 
is running over with bitterness, and if I do not 
talk, do not say or do something, it will burst! 
will teil youof Fay, Brentford, if 
and, by the wi 
terest in the 
of the Wa 


















perhaps you may take more in- 
ry if I tell you that the ‘Phantom 
ath? plays a prominent part in it. It 








open my heart to any human being, Brentford; 
listen while you can; to-morrow Castele De Leon 
will be himself again, and we will be strangers.” 

Wondering at the young man’s strange, rapid, 
vehement words, Horace Brentford seated himself 
upon a fallen pine near his companion’s side, and, 

vhile the thunder yoared and the lightning flashed, 
aud the tempest strode up into the sky, he listened 
to the story—how little he knew then the bearing 
it would have upon his own li 

“Only such nights as this,’ began Castele, 
agnin, as a peal of thunder diced away, “ only such 
nights as this can [tell the story of little Fay, my 
lost darling—imay little wife, [had fondly hoped one 

she would be. Well, Cwill tell you of Fay, 
anil how it happened we ¢ver knew her, illia 
and L Tt was soon after a violent outbreak upon 
the white settlements by several of the allied tribe 
that, to ensure the sty of his fami it was be- 
fore the Fort De Leon built, my Father re- 
moved ux to Fort De Corbeau, upon the river of 
| that name. 

“While there we saw sev 
and lady from th 4 iy names L do not ree- 
ollect, but they had visited the west tor the benefit 
of the lady’s health, [ believe; and they had two 
of the sweetest litte children with them [ever saw 
in my lite; they were both girls, aged, I should 
think, the oldest four, the other not more than two 
years, 















































ral times a gentleman 





















little wild flower, that had been alike the joy and 
pride of the Fort De Leon; as it was, he'sizhed, 
and then cast his eyes to where Castillia, in’ her 
Indian’s dress, stood talking in low carnest tones 
with her brothe 

She's a splendid girl,” he soliloquised agai 
“What other woman would sted what : 
and always with a brave, a kind of soldier-lik 
























“There is something very strange about this 
istory, Brentford; Twish you'd listen to it very 
‘particularly; perhaps yon can see nothing singu- 
lar in the fact that a gentleman and lady, and two: 
children, the latter very pretty little girls, shonld 
he at the Fort De Carbean for the benefit of the 
lady’s health. 























look on her face? ve hearn my old mothe: 
that’s dead and gone to glory—tell of gu 
in the Revolution, but there’s mighty 
HOM y Them’s my sentiments 
Rushton sizhe i 

Ah, Job Rushton, if she had been lowly and un- 
educated, and not so far above you, intellectually, 
we sadly doubt if you had only breathed these 
words to the winds, and crushed out the first 
dawnings of love from your heart! 

“Well, well; the eagle mustn’t mate with the 
hawk, or the high with the low. 3 De Leon is 
ithe eagle; Job Rushton, my boy, you re the dull, 
nothing law Miss De Leon is of the 
neh and Spanish blood—you 








Is like her 
w of them 
7 and Job 
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“One word more, Castele. Our mother liv 

“Our mother! Are you mocking me, Casti 
Do not trifle with me now, for at heart, [am we 
3 a little child. Our mother lives?” 

“She does; and bade ine tell you how she had 
«ver remembered her son—you, Castele. 

not something to fight for now—for her—to 
iring her back to life and happiness once more? 
Fay, our little Fay, in the power of a monster who 
wears the human form!” 

“Enough, Castillia; enough. On, brave men! 
“Yenge your mothers, wives, sisters, and chil- 
Gren!” 

When the gray morning dawned it found Cas- 



















































Lecapooes. 
xone. 

“Fay! Fay! Mother! Mother!’ he called, al- 
most frantically; but only echo answered him, 
mockingly. 

He entered one of the huts, that had not been 
consumed, and there he found a miserable squaw 
weltering in her gore. It was the squaw Dundee. 

“ Speak, woman !” 
“tell me where is 
of the pale face: 

The woman tried to speak, but her tongue re- 
fused its office, s 
“Is she dead? answer—is she ded?” 





No trace of life visible, all dead, or 
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tir white squaw, the flower 























wle gazing wildly upon the burned village of the > 








‘fight Ingens and be 
these 3 thenvs 
Rushton’ forgot 





vers, aid ios 
my sentiments And Job 
all about the trail, as he solilo- 
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Leou, so entirely overcome with his loss, 
ovly grind his teeth in bitterness of spirit, 
nd anon, a few burning words would 
ips. Had he found the remains of Fay 











-tother he had leaped to clasp them in his strong 1a ni 


rms—had he found them cold in death, he hac 
hed a few tears over them and consigned them to 











moment, those he loved were in a Are'’s pOWET, 
mayhap erying out for help, or for merey, and he 
rchance, near, and yet powerless to help them 
The thonzht maddened him. 

t But tillia, like her brother 
v her traits of character, chose the Iy 
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side of 





ried, in the Indian tongue, ' the picture; while he stood looking on in a moody, her room where 


apathetic stupor, she carefully examined the trail 
and. y becoming fied of the direction th 
eapor and captive had taken, she led the way, thi 
rest of the party following in silen 

Well used wo Indian cunning, Ce 
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— i neither is 


‘our har one of 


vhile, 


home. But this uncertaiuty, this terri: “ One day—it was some time after the 
rnuinty—this lingering between hope and , had recovered om her severe ilness—se' 
despair, the thought that, perhaps, at ¢ v trappers, with my fath 


tillia soon knew | 


“No, ainly, there’s nothing strange in that; 
is the fact that the lady herself was youns 
‘and beautiful, and yet very pale and sad lookin: 
and that one day, after a ride in the woods, she 
twas taken suddenly extremely ill, so that fora 
“short time her life was despaired of, you say, and 
so do T, that this is all very natural—nothing 

trange about it, aud yet, when I tell you that, dur- 
line her illness, she talked constantly of ghosts and 
i Indians, and her husband himself dee’ 























{a tradition amot 


younger, fairer, rosier, that resembled it very 


tele turned towards him, and, when he saw who it) t! 


aid, impulsively, “ you are al-| “better; tears cool the fire in my heart and in my 
most a stranger to me, and yet I dare say you | brain. 


knows—that the young girl for whom’ we are | s 
searching was more to me than any one else could | jt, and simp! 


M 8 1] the squaws to go at Hhe 
ow ll only listen ; | little white child, a captive, and that child, to be 


is only such nights as this [can talk, that [can | ¢: 














those who had seen or imag 
seen the figure, trembled, for it was 
wz the savages, and also be! aL 
generally among the whites, that none ever gazed 
twice upon this War-Path Phantom and lived.” 
“ And do you believe it?” asked Horace Brent- 
ford, curiously, 
“And if Ldo, 


{and said nothing; 
ined they had 



























vhat then? T never saw one who 
had seen it twice; never saw it myself’ but once; 
and should I see it again, I can’t as I think 
my lite would be worth much af ards. Yes, [ 
saw it once, but that has nothing to do with the 
xtory now.” 
“And the child—what became of it?” asked 
Ilorace Brentford, for the narrator had paused, 
and sat with his head buried in his hands. 

“Oh, [ had forgotten; yes, I remember now 
what [was telling you. Ha! Brentford, did you 
hear nothing?” 

“ Only the wind among the trees.” 

“The wind —the wind; how the wind will 
shrick sometime most like a human being; 
or it might have been my imagination, But Iwas 
speaking of the child; they never found it, al- 
though nearly a year was spent in the search, and 
then the almost broken heasted parents returned, 
to their casteru home without it. I was but a boy 
then, but I know I never shall forget that woman’s 
white, despairing face. I have scen another, 























much, one with more of love and happiness, and 
less of caro, misery, aud despair written upon it, 
and that face—shall I tell you whose it is? it is— 
Fay’s!” 

Horace Brentford started. 

“That's just it; you surmise the truth, Brent- 
ford. We removed farther West. The Fort Do 
Leon was built, my poor mother was taken a cap- 
tive, my poor mother!” 

Castele De Leon bowed his head, and tears came 
hick and fast to his relief. 

“T am better now,” he said, after 2 pause; 


Yes, Brentford, ’m better now, and Pil 
h this disconnected story. I will pass over 
everal trying events, that have nothing to do with 
y say that, one day, while out ona 
trapping expedition, we fell in with a party of hos- 
tile Indians, and, after a desperate encounter with 
them, overpowered them; and, while we allowed 
y, We took frou them a 
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brief, was the lost child! “We wrote cast in the 

hope of finding her parents, but without avail; so 

my father kept her as one of his own, and we 

mulled her ‘ Fay.’ ”” 

“ And how did you know her to be the same 

child lost so mysteriously ?” asked Horace, as Cas- 

tele concluded, 

“Partially by a few remnants of her former 

dress, which she still wore; but more expecially by 
mark upon her arm exactly like one the almost 

distracted mother described her child as MES 

and a string of coral bends, with a sinall peculiar 

clasp, that the poor little thing had been allowed to 

keep—why, f eunnot tell.” 

“And her parents were never found?” ques- 

tioned Horace Brentford, with a strange interest, 

“Nos” and Castele De Leon sighed us he an- 

wered, 

The threatening storm now came down ear- 

nest; to escape from its fary was impossible; but 

it was not the wind or the hoarse thunder, or the 

murmur of voices that caused Castele to place his 

ear to the ground and listen with such 2 strange 

earnestness. 

“Do you hear nothing, Brentford?” he asked 
in, a8 he raised his shagey head a second time 

m the ground, 

“ Nothing but the storm.” 

“ But Ldid—and it seemed yery close at hand.” 

“What was it like?” 

“TL never heard the cry of the War-Path Phan- 

tom but once; it was like that, only this was low, 

very low, and yet fearfully distinct.” 

“From which direction?” 

“JT cannot tll.” 

Again Castele De Leon listened, again he heard 

the sonnd, low, yet wild and deep. 
“You heard it then?” he questioned of Horace 

Brentford, who stood at his side. 

Again it enme, louder, wilder 

distinct—so unlike 
ey, 
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and still more 
nything of earth, 
” faltered the young man. 
id lightning, or, rather, 
shes, that revealed every 
followed, and 
stele De Leon, a hands over his 
8, as ito shut out the sight before him— 
“Oh, God help me! there! there it is again!” 
TO DE CONTINUED. 




















thing with noon 
C; 











‘during their ride, nearly 
strange unearthly figure, dripping with blood and 
covered with sears, fearful and terrible to behold ; 
that this apparition came up close to the lad) 

‘looked into her fa and then, with a mownful 

sounded like the mourn of 1 Jost spirit, 

wooned away; here, 
























sappe 
| Brentford, the mystery beg! 
! The storm now began in bat Castele 

bared his breast and head to its fury, and then 
“went on. 
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‘ended there, to-night Phad not been he: 

id pain in my heart, with this whi 
Durning in my brain. as youth o} 
¢ then, but I older th 
Ap deaver, and throw a la 
rk ata hundred pace 
sou; and when 1 
we expeditions he aly 
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yy Well armed, from the for 
ye the lady’s hushand went with us. We returned 
! few days afte rds to find the whole gar i 

a state of excitement, and the poor lady 
fina most dreadful w: 
f gone. It had di 




















ed most mysteriously fron 
ad left irasleep to 
per, and when she returned it was no wher 
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with any man in the 
ather was out on hunt- 











Tler youngest child wa: 





Written for the Waverley Mugazine. 
TO LOUIS! 
PRE of my youth? J greet thee now 
With heart as foud and trac 
‘As when, in life's bight opening hour, 
Our footsteps brushed the dew 
From grassy inead and flowe: 
Ere time had chilled our hearts, 
Or heaped upon each thoughtin) brow 
‘The ehude which ne'er departs, 











When sweet the chime each silvery hour 
Rung out nx switt it sped. 
And parsing moments only threw 
New sunshine o'er thy head, 
I met, and thee—Dbut not een 
The warmth of that (iret vaw 
Could rival. iv deep tenderness, 
The love I bear thee now! 














Ah! time may bear me many a change, 
Life's roxy hues may fade, 

And nought save foud regrets, spring up 
Yo mark where hopes are lid. 

But, through the clouds of gloom and doubt, 
One star, thy love, shall shine; 

Thy name, a charm to waken joy 
Deep iu this heart of mine. 
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Litty Loverrs. 
0 cite 2 te 


THER nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household in which Christian love forever siniles, 
and where religion walks a counscior antl friend, 
No clond can darken it, for its stars are centered 
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«© found; some of the gar stifled to ly 
ie en a strange unearthly wre PASS OU 

iron wate, which they were very sure wit 
locked at the thne, while others shook thus 
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in the soul, No storms can make it tremble, for 
he lit has a heavenly anchor, The home circle, sur- 
e= rounded by such influences, hug antetuste of the 
As , jos» uf 2 heavenly home, 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





Original. 
POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


HEN revelling in foy ous hours, 
Withont a thought of care, 
When all is light, so pwre aud bright, 
We seek for friends to share 
Our jove, ad cull with us the flowers 
That ever bloom around life's way. 
‘Thar Ghod sweet fragrance day by day; 





‘And when affliction, like a pall, 
Shuts from our path the light; 
When joys have fled, when hopes seem dead, 
When life gives no delight, 
0! then, when gloom hangs over all, 
iow sweet to hear the friendly voice; 
Jig music makes the heart rejoice! 


That voice oft bids us look above, 
Beyond the silent tomb, 

‘And taste of joy which ne‘er will clog; 
Tis light will pierce the gloom. 

Resigned, we seek the God of love; 
‘He calls our friends from earth away, 
‘To dwell in realms of endless day. 


‘When pleasures fnlee the heart allure, 
‘In dark temptation’s hour, 

‘And Jead astray, in sin away, 
O! then how great the power 

Which points to the foundation sure, 
Dircets the erring soul aright, 
Leads him to living paths of light. 





Sweet is the sympathetic tone, 
Tn joy or sorrow’s hour; 

It spenke of peace, bids anguish cease 
When dark clouds o'er us lower; 

“Assuring us we're not alone. ; 
‘Then_heart with heart, and hand in hand, 

© = We walk 'to-ards Heaven, the better land. 
CARRIE WATSON. 





Original. 


SOME AT THE BRIDAL, 
SOME AT THE TOMB. 
BY T. TOWNE. 
HE last echo of her rich, melodious voice had 
died away; the closing words of that old fa- 
iar ballad, “John Anderson, my Jo,” had 
sed to vibrate upon my ear, and yet I stood, un- 
cousciously, with my arms folded, wrapped in 
deep meditation. [doubt not but that some old 
sony has carried the memory of many a one back 
to the halcyon scenes of early days; to the recol- 
ion of time long past and almost forgotten. 
h me it recalled the time when I had first 
really heard and appreciated the voice, that then 
gave utterance to its plaintive sentiment, was now 
hushed in death; the heart that felt and gave 
power to the voice no longer beat with the wild 
ecstacies of love nor throbbed in hopeless despair. 

How long I might have stood I know not; but I 
was suddenly aroused from my reverie by a loud 
laugh from the opposite side of the room, and, 
looking up, saw that Mrs. Barton had arisen from 
the piano, and was regarding me with an earnest 
gazo, whilst upon her eye ylistened a tear. She 
alone divined the cause of my abstraction, and 
aware that she had struck 2 chord, awakeni 
painful emotions and unpleasant recollections. 

“Come, wake up, Talbot,” cried my cousin Lan- 
ra; “we thought that you had been indulging in 
some soforific, and I was actually fearful that you 
would regale us with a snore. Your dreams 
couldn’t have been very pleasant,” said she, 
“judging from the length of your i 

T endeavored to force a smile by way of an an- 
swer to my cousin’s pleasantries, but felt it was 
but a poor attempt. 

“Mra. Barton, do play us something lively and 
cheerful,” rattled on my cousin, tuming to the la- 
dy, “and Jet us see if we cannot restore that 
young gentleman to his equanimity.” 

Mrs. Barton, however, pleaded indisposition; 
in fact, a gloom appeared to be cast over all ex- 
eept my volatile cousin; and even she, for a won- 
der, shortly relapsed into a state of qnictude. I 
was glad enough when, after a few moments, she 
announced her readiness to go. Taking Icave of 
Mr. Barton and his lady, we were soon at home, 
and I hastened to the solitude of my own chamber, 
heartily rejoiced at the termination of a visit 
which had awakened such uupleasant recollec- 
tions. 

Why unpleasant? Why should the singing of 

an old song, one that has been chanted by every 
ballad singer and itinerant musician until it has 
become familiar as a household word, upon this 
occasion produce these emotions? I will tell you; 
and, although my story may have no high strung 
sentiments of romance to relieve it, yet, as the 
simple record of a crushed and broken heart, bear- 
ing its own woes to the grave with it, so will I 
present it. 
_, Five years ago, one beautiful summer evening, 
it was my fortune to form one of a pleasure party 
upon the Hudson. The company was emall, and, 
as the gentle breeze filled the sail, slowly wafting 
us across the transparent water, each seemed to 
relapse into a quiet, meditative mood. The moon 
shed her rays down upon us, and all seemed to be 
imbued with the quietness of the scene, 

Mary Marshall, lovely as ever, sat in the bow of 
the boat, leaning slightly forward, with one white 
hand dallying with the waves that parted bencath 
us, and with the other resting on the arm ofa 
pale, thoughtless young man, who sat beside her; 
his eyes were bent upon her with that intensity 
and fondness which spoke at once the language of 
his soul; and, by the moonheam’s light, you could 
plainly see with what solicitude he was watching 
her every movement. rf 

But why should it be otherwise? Was not Hen- 
ry Alton considered by all as the affanced of the 
beautiful Mary? Then wonder not that the blind 
idolator was near his idol; we wonder not that his 
wrapt gaze should rest only on her. I had known 
him from boyhood, and could well appreciate the 
intensity of his passion. He was frank, bold and 
impetuous, and love, with him, knew no interme- 
diate hounds; it was a consuming flume, by which 
all other passions and feelings were absorbed ; in 
fact, it amounted to idolatry, and I often trembled. 
when thinking by what a frail tenure he held his 
happiness, for that was centered in the object of 
his affection. The boat had progressed as far 
asthe middle of the river, and, as yet, the silence 
was unbroken. 

“Harry,” at last said Mary, as she rested her 
hand more heavily upon his arm, and withdrew 
her gaze from the water to mect that of his, “ Har- 
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ry, sing us one of your old songs, wont you? 
Sing your favorite, it will sound so sweetly upon 
the water.” . 
Harry smiled assent, and, in his clear, melodious 
voice, quivering with emotion, began. As he con- 
tinned [ saw that the sentiment and the air, con- 
bined with the soothing quiet of the scene, had its 
effect upon Mary; and, bending over the prow of 
the boat, perhaps to hide a falling tear, her white 
hand once more layed in the sparkling wave. He 
had just finished the concluding verse, ended with 


“Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
‘And we'll sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo,” 
when Iwas startled by the cry of the man at the 
helm. “Good Heavens! she’s overboard!” and 
springing to my_ feet could plainly see her white 
figure just as it disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water, and at the same moment I heard the 
loud splash of the water as Harry had plunged 
overboard to the rescue. A slight flaw of wind 
had struck us, and, owing to her reclining posi- 
tion, she had been precipitated into the water. 

By this time the form of Harry had become quit* 
indistinct, and as there was a steady bead wind 
blowing up the stream I, felt that to tack and 
cross his course would produce a delay which 
might prove fatal. So, hastily lowering the sail, 
Lran out the double oar, which fortunately lay in 
the bottom of the boat, and pulled hastily in the 
direction which the current had carried them. 
we rapidly progressed I once more caught aglance 
of her white dress in the distance, as she arose for 
the third time, and at the same instant saw that 
she was grasped by her rescuer, a 

“Jlasten, Talbot! Pull, for God’s sake!” he 
cried, us with his precious burden he endeavored 
tostem the tide. . 

The perspiration stood in large beads upon my 
forehead, as much from fear that we should be too 
late as from the powerful exertion. With com- 
pressed lips I still strove onward, and we were now 
within a few rods of the almost exhausted hero, 
when, horror! the oar snapped off short in my 
hand; my heart sank withm me, and [ almost 
sickened at the thought of the carly death of the 
two so young and so promising. 

The boat had now swung off from her course 

with head down the stream; but this was no time 
for despair. Taking that blade of the oar which 
had remained in my hand, and hastening to the 
stern, I immediately unhinged the rudder, and pro- 
ceeded to skull the boat in the direction of the 
swimmer. We slowly neared each other, and I 
could plainly see that his strength was fast failing. 
“Thauk Heaven! they are safe?’ Lexclaimed, as 
the bow of the boat glided by him, — With consid- 
erable exertion they w lifted into the boat 
more déad than alive. And now all our energies 
were spent in endeavoring to restore to conscious- 
ness the inanimate maiden. Harry, forgetting his 
own condition, hung over her with all the fond- 
ness of a devoted lover, using every art in his 
power to restore the flush to her pallid cheek. 
Our next concern was to reach shore as soon as 
possible; so, resigining my place at the stern, the 
sail was once more hoisted, and we sped on our 
way homeward. The shrick of agony that greeted 
our ears from Mary’s mother, when she caught 
sight of the apparently lifeless form of her daugh- 
ter, was heart-rending indeed. Medical aid was 
summoned, and for a long time all efforts were un- 
availing. Poor Harry, norwithstanding our urgent 
solicitations, insisted in remaining in his ¢ 
and dripping garments until he heard the gladden- 
ing intelligence that some signs of returning ani- 
mation were manifested, and that she was out of 
danger; then, and not till then, would he consent 
to go to bed, where, securely wrapped in warm 
blankets, [left him, and, going to his room, seut a 
change of clothing for the next day, after which, 
tired and depressed, I slowly wended my way 
home, musing over the events of the evening. 

Mary Marshall speedily recovered, and in a few 
days was as lively and cheerful as ever, looking 
but little worse for her sudden immersion. But 
not so with Harry Alton; he had contracted a se- 
vere cold, which, with a hacking congh, threat- 
ened to .undermine his already delicate constitu- 
tion. 

Mecting him, one day, several months after the 
above mentioned occurrence, ax he put his arm in 
mine and turned to accompany me, I saw that 
something was weighty upon his mind. 

“Talbot,” said he, after a few moments pause, 
“TT begin to feel that [am disappointed in a matter 
which Lhave been previously very othodox, and. 
that is woman’s constancy. [did think that I had 
at last met with my standard of female excellence, 
and yet [may wrong her; I fear [ have not.” 

“What, Harry,” said T, “not letting the green- 
eyed monster overcome you; you surely do not 
think that Barton, with all his railroad stocks and 
corner lots, can displace you?” 

“Thope not,” said he, deploringly; ‘but must 
confess that my confidence in the sex is on the 
wane; but it matters not. WhatamI? A mere 
atom in the vast seale of humanity; what are my 
misfortunes but the common tot of all? With 
some the conviction comes after the knot is indis- 
solubly tied; others realize the fact, are pained as 
much as their shallow natures will admit, and 
then—die! no, flutter away after the next pretty 
face they meet. No, no, Talbot, they live; it docs 
not kill them!” And, with a waye of the hand, 
that gave an implied negutive to any further collo- 
quy, he turned, and his form was xoon lost from 
view in tle crowded thoroughfare. 

Harry Alton was no longer the same person; a 
deep seated melancholy appeared to pervade his 
whole system; his whole operations were mechan- 
ical; and, instead of the sprightly conversation 
and cheerful mein which formerly characterized 
him, he relapsed into a state of settled gloom, 
which co-operated fearfully with his already deep 
seated discuse. No rallying upon my part could 
restore his former cheerfulness. My exhortations 
to hope on” were only received with a faint, 
wan smile, which told too plainly the heart’s sad 
tale of woe. Alas! he had staked the whole weight 
of his muah nature, of his exalted love upon the 
issue, and the wheel of fickle fortune had turned 
up only a blank. Tho disappointment was too 
great, and he was now sinking into his grave, the 
wet of an unappreciated Passion—of a hopeless 


Passing his place of business one day, I stepped 




























































in for the purpose of chatting a few moments. 
Wending ee Tay through the bales and boxes of 
goods which encumbered the floor, I reached the 
counting-room, and, upon entering, found Harry 
with his head resting upon the unopened ledger, 
whilst bills of lading, letters, and invoices lay 
seattercd upon the desk in great profusion. Slow- 
ly raising his head, and brushing back the long 
clustering hair which covered bis forehead, he 
grasped my hand, and in a husky voice bid me be 
seated. Icould not comprehend the cause of his 
emotion, but expressed my solicitude for his 
health, supposing it might be that which preyed 

pi jis mind, a 
ren, Talbott” said he, “it is not that which 
concerns me now, but this will explain.” And he 
placed in my hand 2 beautifully engraved card, 
benring this inscription—“ Mr. Mrs. J. Barton, 
at home,” &. “So you sce,” continued he, ironi- 
cally, “I am not entirely forgotten; and, re- 
lapsing into his former tone, “Thad hoped to be 
spared this; but I will go; I will witness the cere- 
mouy. I will con atulate the bride, and, with a 
smile, bid her ‘God speed,” and then —and seem- 
ing to take in the full extent of his loneliness, con- 
tinued—“ and then adicu, a long adicu to those 
scenes around which my memory still pleasingly 
lingers. Adieu to those few friends who, in all 
this desolation, have yet remained unshaken. In 
a strange land, and among strangers, 1 will begin 
life anew; but, alas! it is now without a goal. 
The incentive is lost, and it will be but a lagging 
course.” 

Then resting his head once more upon the desk, 
he relapsed into a deep meditation. Feeling that 
consolation and sympathy would be but ill-ad- 
vised inhis present frame of mind, in a few mo- 
ments [ withdrew, after promising to call and see 
him again before the day of the wedding. Alas! 
I then little thought that it would be our last in- 
terview. The next morning I was shocked and 
pained with the information that Mr. Alton had 
deen found, that morning, dead, sitting in his arm- 
chair by the open window, zazing out perhaps up- 
on the-starry firmament; the dread messenger m 
the stillness of night had summoned his too willing 
soul to a better and » happier world. 

No brighter, fairer May morning ever shone 
than the one on which Jacob Barton was to lend 
Mary Marshall to the altar. She looked as Deauti- 
ful as ever, though, perhaps, a little paler. The 
ceremony was over—the last binding words were 
said, a solemn prayer invoking a blessing upon 
the union that had been uttered by the man of 
God, and then friends rushed forward to offer their 
congratulations. 

With smiles wreathing her fair brow, the new- 
made wife, leaning upon her husband’s arm, 
emerged from the church door. Yet why starts 
she? Why turn pale and tremble with alarm? 
Ominous sight! The funeral train that bears to 
his last resting place al) that is mortal of Harry 
Alton winds slowly, sadly past the churcli door, 
and down the street, out of sight. But the dead 
are away, let us not neglect the living. Mrs. Bar- 
ton had fainted, and all was commotion and alarm. 





Very rarely I mect Mrs. Barton, as she mingles 
but little in society. She rarely smiles, and a deep- 
seated melancholy seems to oppress her. In fact, 
I know she is not happy. 





COME AND TAKE A SAIL. 


HI! won't you come my Maggie, dear, 
And take a sail with me; 
My boat is lying just out here, 
‘And only ‘waits for thee; 
She is the nicest little boat 
That lies up 
She's got the s' 
Upon the River Grand. 
Chorus.—Thien take a sail my Maggie, dear, 
‘And down the stream we'll glide, 
You'll never feel the slightest feur, 
While I am by your side. 





The weather now is fine and clear, 
There's not a cloud above, 
So take your seat my Maggie, dear, 
‘And then right off we'll shoves 
Vil ply the onrs and you shall steer, 
‘And as we move along, 
‘We'll raise our voices loud and clear, 
In some nice little song. 
Chorus.—Then take a suil my Maggie, dear, 
And down the stream we'll glide, 
You'll never feel the slghtest fear, 
While 1 am by your side. 





A NOVELIN A PAGE. 


HE was young, and so lovely, with her long 
waying hair, and those large blue eyes, so full 
of innocence and purity, that the first time we met 
my heart yearned towards her. I learned that she 
was an orphan—that she lived with an uncle who 
was a drunkard, and ill-used her—that her father 
had been a good man, and had brought her up 
carefully—that she was unhappy. 

After the first day we used to meet in Regent's 
Park in the evenings, and we loved one another, 
so Lasked her to marry me, ‘ 

Early one morning in September we went to 
church—she, and [, and her aunt. The clerk gave 
her away, and [ took her home to my lodgings. 

One hundred pounds a year was but a small sum 
to keep house with, we knew so little about it. 
‘The landlady stole our things, and the servant 
laughed at our youthfulness, But we were very 
happy, and in due time our hearts swelled with 
pride at the prospect that was before us of becom- 
parents. How carefully we would tend our little 
child! How lovingly would we teach it to be a 
good child! How hopefully we looked forward to 
its carcer! 

She came—that little, little baby. She received 
one mother’s ; the sacred ceremony that made 
her “a member of Chris 
three days after she was laid in the cemetery. 

_After this our funds got low. A long doctor’s 
Dill must be met. Tradesmen became clamorous 
for money. My employers heard of my debts and 
dismissed me. One must live, and T accepted a sit- 
uation which was open to me as English tutor in a 
school at Paris, Oh, me! Oh, me! [lett her in 
London, and went abroad. 

How shall I ever forget that morning when I 
said “ pood-bye!” Her bright tears rolled down 
her delicate cheeks, and, as I kissed them away, 














we promised to love one another always, and to 
be truco and faithful to cach other in the hope of a 








t” was performed; and; 


speedy meeting; and we would write every weck; 
and every month I was to forward to her the little 
sum I should receive, and we were never, never to 
forget the happy times passed, but to hope on for 
the happy future. And so we parted. 

How E read and re-read those letters! How I 
kissed them, and loved to look upon that dear 
name—nameless now—as I lay down upon my bed 
at night. 

But all is over. Innocence is not proof against 
the heartlessness of those wretched Doings called 
“men about town.” 

Too late I heard the dreadful news that she was 
gone from me; fled with him whose name shall be 
accursed to my Jatest hour, 

“Oh, my wife, my wife! where art thou? My 
own beautiful girl! Come to me as thou once wert 
—pure and lovely! Oh, come now as thou art— 
stained and fallen—for I love thee still.” 

So I said when I returned to England, after one 
year’s sojourn in France, being able to quit my 
situation, through the death of a relation who had 
left me some property. How worthless to me, now 
that I cannot share it with her. 

I lay down on the same bed where she once 
rested by my side. I kissed the pillow which her 
head had pressed. * * * Then Irose and read 
once again those letters — and looked once again 
upon that name—and it was for the last time. 

A few black ashes upon the hearth. Such is the 
end of my sad story. 





Original. 
THE HEART. 


11! tell me not there is a heart 
That wildly beats with hopeful pleasures; 
‘That has not, will not feel the smart 
Which chilling disappointment measures. 


The fancied things beyond the view 
May call the spirit forth in numbers; 
So Joving ones we've bid adieu 
Are oft the solace of our slumbers. 


‘We scarcely know how much we love 
Until there comes a parting hour; 

Though, mourning lives may smile above, 
And deck an amarauthine bower. 


“There links a dread in all delight,” 
That plensaut things may be beguiling; 

That pleasures oft do take their fight, 
While yet the face is radiant smiling. 


The tender heart may fondly throb 
In vain for joys beyond endeavor, 
While Time and absence yet may rob 
It of its fondest hopes forever. 
WELLWISEER. 





SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


HERE are a great many secrets belonging to 

small matters—the great secret of aking 
punch; the great secret of concocting melted but- 
ter or boiling potatoes, as well as that of bringing 
a railway scheme to wholesome security. 

The Sceret of Literary Notoriety is to write for 
the gratification of little minds; you have thens 
hundred to one readers in your favor. If your 
name be somewhat singular, it is more easily re- 
membered; make it familiar to the vulgar, and 
they will force it into publicity. N. B.—It is pos- 
sible fur an author to write for all tastes and un- 
derstandings, as Shakspeare wrote “ for all ages.” 
But a country has seldom more than one man liy- 
ing that is so rarely gifted, 

The Secret of Respectability lics in the strict ob- 
seryance of the following three rules: Live within 
your means, always tell the truth, and keep 
company. The neglect of one or the other insures 
a loss of character, whether its owner be a peer or 
a peasant. Riches are as much apart from re- 
spectability as health is independent of beauty. 

The Secret of Keeping a Friend is valuable and 
must be observed with care. Making acquaint- 
ances ix easy enough —any rogue or tvol can do 
that; the difficulty lies iu keeping them and con- 
verting them into friends. The best method 1 know 
of is to preserve your independence. There are 
obligations, however, which can be rendered and 














accepted without a loss of independence. The ” 


pleasure of conferring a favor is xreater to prop- 
erly constructed minds than that of receiving one; 
but it is delightful, and a guarantee of continued 
amity, if the kindness one reccives can be pro] 
erly reciprocated. Secondly, do not press yourself 
too much upon the new acquaintance. Make your 
self agreeable to him, let him seck your society, 
and when you are with him, avoid all topics on 
which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. 

The Secret of Making Punch is to mix the hot 
water and spirit well before you apply the sugar 
and lemon. N. B.—The secret of avoiding a head- 
ache is to drink as litle of the said punch as may 
be. 

The Secret of Agrevable Personal Appearance 
lies in cleanliness and the absence of many odors. 
e seen a well adjusted bunch of miserable 
primroses excite admiration, when a bouquet of 
choice variegated flowers has been scarcely no- 
ticed., Modern flower-beds illustrate my icang 
Were this not the case, statues would be colored. 
A taste for gaudy hues is barbarous, and pecu- 
liar to children and savages; a refined taste rejects 
scarlet and yellow, as it would raw beef and train 
oil, A gandy cravat may look very fine, and even 
well, but a black one looks better. - 

The Secret of Making the most of Money consists 
in discounting bills on tangible security and never 
renewing them. 7 

The Secret of Spending Moncey consists in going 
to France for economy. 

The Secret of Saving Money I have never beon 
able to discover, 

The Secret of Obtaining a Loan of Money is to 
persuade the lender that you do not want it. Offer 
to do his paper for five per cent., and he will dis- 
count your acceptance for three per cent. 

The Secret of Making People Laugh lies ina per: 
ception of agreeable absurdity. The more refines 
your wit the less applause you get for it, Next to 
the author of a clever thing is the man or woman 
who appreciates it. When absurdity is not offen 
sive, it is sure to be tolerated. If there be folly 
comiected with it, the folly is exhibited by lnugb- 
ter, 

‘The Secret of Keeping the Interest of the Reader 
in what you may Write, is to be found in cutting 
short your production when you think you have 





























written cnough. 




























































































Original. 
TO A FRIEND. 


BSENT loved one, while { wander 
Louely o'er life’s stormy sea, 
Of I of the old time ponder, 
Very oft L think of thee. 


When from off the tinted flower 
Golden sunbeams kiss the dew, 
Lam thinking of the hour 
When J bade thee last adieu. 


And when noon-day, fiercely burning, 
Bids me seek eome spreading tree, 
‘Then my thoughts to thee are turning, 

Ever turning, friend, to thee; 


‘When the evening shadows gather 
Softly on the distant west, 

Pleasaut memories of thee ever 
Hover ‘round my wearied breast. 


And when silvery moonbeamr, glaucing, 
Calmly light thie distant sea,’ ~ 

Over the blue waves lightly dancing, 
Then, loved friend, f think of thee. 


Yes, Pm thinking of thee often; 

And, though oft by cares oppressed, 
Sunny memories seem to soften 

My rough path, aud bid me rest. 


Absent loved one, fondly cherished, 
T would crave ove buon of thee, 
That, though hopes and friends should perish, 
Thou wilt sometimes think of me. 
SYLVESTER M. Gorpon. 





Original. 


MY DESTINY. 


BY LUCY WALLACE. 
$61 OOD-BYE, Anna.” 
“ Good-bye.” 

The words were spoken, and with more of joy 
than sorruw in my heart, I lefe my childhood’s 
home for the first time, alone. y there was joy 
+2 my heart, and there was; for I had always 
i myed to go out into the world aud try its stern 
wealities. 1 did not care muchif I did find thorny, 
‘angled spots; if I did get pluuged into whirls and 
nunults; anything, anything would be Letter than 
wie eternal quict of my farm-house hone. Solitude 

snd stillness [ could not endure. I do not know 
why, for both my parents would have been per- 
toetly contented to have always remained in their 
+ wn home, and, at the farthest, to go to the neizh- 
boring village. Luckily fur me, I had had ao 
present of a spirited Canadian pony when quite 
young, and being naturally fond of riding, I soon 
jecame fearless in the saddle; and thus the 
ronotouy of my‘ childish days was somewhat va- 
” I scoured the couutry tor miles around, and 
Lenjoyed nothing better than to have a thunder 
shower come up when I was in the midst of the 
ld scenery of some mountain top. It looked so 
srand to see the jagged lightning cut through the 
tack murky clouds, and it always made me feel 
so defiant and fearless to hear the crashing thun- 
der roll through the air. It just suited my wild, 
nntamned nature. 

The years waned slowly until I reached my fit 
dventh birthday. Then my father told me some- 
thiug which would have made ine half wild with 
de 


























nine hundred miles away, who was principal of a 
arge seminary; and it had been arranged, long 
lefore, that Cshould, if it was my wish, go aud 
spend four years with him, when I should have 
ched the age of fifteen. [ kuow, now, that it 
as hard for my parents to let me go; that it was 
u great sorrow to their loving hearts to have their 
enly child leave them alone; but the choice was 
ft to me, and [ could not lose the opportunity. 
elieve I should have said “ go,” if [had known it 
would have broken their hearts; for was it not 
vvhat Lhad always wished and prayed tor? and 
could [ give 1t up now! No, no, it was impossible. 
T believed it was my destiny, and sol told them, 
‘ently a8 possible, that I wished to go; that my 





















‘unity ought not to be neglected. 





! knew L should never return the same as when I 
weft them, if I came at all. 


Tw: 
teat, 
ray une 











home. 





in everything very nearly as [ pleased, The 
vere about fifty boarding pupils—thirty geutl 
men and the remainder ladies, 


been accustomed to a great deal of active exercise, | 


my uncle thought it better for me to still keep up 

y habits of riding; so the time devoted hy the 
others to out-duor gaines w: 
anoug the mountains. 
nuture Was ulsatis 














among them all—I suppos 


there were plenty of adinire: 
me, I cared nothing for one of them. 





perhaps, liked to receive their 





would have becn to me absurd. 

One night, when I had been there about a year, 
after school had been disinissed 3 
tea, [suddenly took a fancy to visit a y 
the Gipsy’s Bower, of which L had often heard. 
People said that it was haunted; that, moonlight 
nights, white ghostly forms might be seen gliding 
sofdy up and down through the trees, and they 
even went so far as to say that a ghost had once 
actually chased a man who had attempted to enter 
the charmed bower. But I was no believer in 
supernatural beings, and would not have been 
afruid to have entered any haunted house, cave, or 
bower in Christendoin. 

It was a little before snnset when I started, and 











Trode along under the long waning shadows of | 
some tall forest trees, thinking, ax [ went, of my: 


life, of the past, the present and the future. I felt 
reckless and daring. It was one of those tim 
which sometimes comes over us, when we feel im- 
pelled by some unseen power—a power wh 





ight, had [ not seen the tears standing in his; 


2 - st stripped trom the branches for the purpose, over 
eyes—tor L was an only child—while he watched | them all. Then followed such wild, strange mo- 
tosee if Twas pleased. He had a brother living | tions thatit is impossibfe to describe them, Some 


education was incomplete, and that such an oppor- 
Then tuey | 
ked of the time when 1 should return and glad- 
cen their hearts again, and I let them talk on; but 


Well, [ went away, a little sad perhaps; but; 
when they bade me good-bye I wept, not because 
as sorry to go, but because their grief was so 

At the end of nine days [ found myself at 
As [ was his neice I was a 
tavored character in the fuimily, and, in fact, did 





As I had always 


But cven here my restless 
ied. LT went out into society, } 
and, though I was aware that [ was the belle | 
it was because [ was 
so perfectly independant of every one—though 
hovering around 
I liked to 
watch them, liked to study their characters, and, 


L dmiration; but the 
idea of selecting one of them as » life-companion 


dwe had had 
e called, 





h we! 


own thoughts that I had almost forgotten the ob- 
ject of my ride, until I suddenly caine across a 
jorseman, who sceined to be riding along as Ieis- 
urely as myself. He drew up the reins of h 
horse and turned as if to speak. The moment 1 
saw his face I knew that I had met my destiny—[ 
had found my mate. Ie spoke to me in French, 
and, luckily for me, I had mastered that language 
years before, so found no difficulty in conversing 
with him. 1 told him whore I was going, and he 
asked the pleasure of accompanying me. IT an- 
swered that he could go if he did not fear the spir- 
its of the place. He smiled a strange, fascinating 
smile, and touching his coal black steed slightly 
with the whip, it bounded off like the wind; and, 
beckoning to me to follow, we rode for a mile with 
no sound breaking the silence save the quick 
tramp of our horses’ hoofs upon the ground. We 
stopped, at length, as we came to a path, hardly 
perceptible, leading off into the thick woods. Then 
IT turned and asked my strange companion his 
naine, first giving him my own. 
“You may call me Castile,” said he; “ my name 
is Don Esterro.” 
By this time the moon had arisen, and, as we 
rode slowly along toward the bower, I felt awed 
by the solemn stilluess which surrounded us. The 
stranger talked of the old world, of Italy and its 
wondrous beauties, of Switzerland and its wild 
picturesque scenery, of France and the valley of 
the Rhone, where his childhood’s days had been 
spent, and, silently, I listened like one entranced 
until suddenly he halted, and putting his finger 
upon his lips in token of silence, pointed off into 
the woods. I raised my head, and looking in the 
direction in which he pointed, saw what had 
stopped him, Woe were within a few fect of the 
entrance to the bower; and, through an opening 
in the trees, we could sce about fifty grotesque- 
looking figures seated in a circle upon the ground, 
and, in the midst, upon a rude table lay what ap- 
peared to he one of their own number—dead. The 
body was simply wrapped in along robe which 
was decorated with weeping willow boughs, and. 
around the head was a wreath made of the long 
slender leaves twined gracefully together. 
plume of waving grass hung from each shoulder 
nearly to the ground, and in the hands, which 
were folded together, was a large white flower. [ 
noticed that all, save one, who appeared to be a 
young girl, weve trimmed in willow branches and 
leaves. She seemed to be a near relative of the 
deceased, for she stood close to the corpse and I 
saw that she was weeping. Her hair, which was 
black and straight, hung unconfined over ber 
shoulders, reaching below her waist; and over her 
face was thrown what passed for a black veil. 
‘We were where we could watch every motion, but 
could not be perceived by them; and neither of 
us spoke a word, but gazed silently upon their 
rude gricf. 
Presently one of the tallest men arose, and, com- 
ing near to where the dead person lay, commenced 
to repeat something in an unknown tongue to us, 
and, as he did so, every gipsy rose to their fect, 
clasped their hands over their heads, and stood so. 
for full four minutes; then falling flat upon the 
earth, the young girl before mentioned went softly 
{around and threw willow leaves, which had been 

















stood upon one foot aud went hobbling around the 
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our feet, no friends stood ready to weleome us as 
we turned away from the solemn old place; but 
clouds were rolling frightfully through the sky, 
and the wind moaned dismally through the tree: 
Lleft a letter for my poor old parents, telling them 
that IT was married and was going to the Old 
World; but I did not tell them all, nor half—God 
forgive me for saying what Idid. It broke their 
hearts at last. And then we left the place under 
cover of the night, and in three days afterwards 
we were far out to sea, 

For four years we wandered over the Old World, 
aud, though my husband was a bad, very bad man 
yet he was always kind to me; for he loved me as 
he had never loved any oue before. [led asad, 
sad life, The memory of the swect face of my 
mother, and the calm one of my father haunted 
me, even in dreams; and { often fancied that 
I saw their life-blood dropping from their hearts; 
and then a voice would whisper—‘ ungrateful 
child! it was you that struck the blow!” 

I believe that I should have returned, but I 
knew my father, who was a stern Puritan, rather 
never see his child again, thin see her return 
linked with a Catholic; and I loved my husband, 
therefore would not leave him. We had just com- 
pleted arrangements for making our home in the 
valley of the Rhone, when Death, the cruel reaper, 
came; and in the very vigor of his manhood, my 
hu dd was stricken down. Amid my wild, bit- 
ter grief, I did not forget that there was another 
world yet to come; and then, bringing to mind 
the words of Christ which [had learned long years 
before at my mother’s knee, L poured them into his 























left alone. 

At last my wild nature was subdued; the finish- 
ing blow had been struck, and, repentant, I crossed 
the waters again, and sought the lowly farm-house 
home, to heg forgiveness of those whom I had so 
sadly wronged. Alas for me! [ came too late! 
My father had been dead two y 
just in time to follow the cold form of my mother 
to the grave. 1am unforgiven still. 

1am here in the old farm-house now; the roses 
which my mother planted with her own hands are 
peeping in at the window, their fragrauce filling 
the rooin; her Bible lies open upon the stand, but 
she is gone. People say that I have the Consump- 
tion; and when they bring me boquets of flowers 
Tcan see them cast pitying looks npon my pale 
face. But they need not pity me. I don’t want 
them to, for I shall be glad to die. My life is bit- 
ter and lonely now. I have too many sad remem- 
brances of the past in my heart, and I am glad 
that my life-work is almost done. I have a faint 
hope that my heart is different now from what it 
used to be; and that, when I cross the boundary 
between this land and the other, I shall mect my 
loved ones again, be folded in their arms, and asi. 
forgiveness for all my waywardness here. 














FAREWELL HYMN FOR SCHOOLS. 


AREW ELL—how oft this word is breathed 
In idle, enreless tone; 
No echo fiom the soul to tell 
‘The language is its own. 
And as the lip is pressed to lip 
‘The heart-lyre wakes no note 
To tell that by this Inst sad touch 
ts sweetest chord is broke. 


But we who gather here to-day 
‘To breathe the parting word. 





circle, others waved long willow boughs over their 
heads, and sung wild, strange songs; others sat 
moaning upon the ground with their face hid in 
their hands, and for fiftecn minutes the scene was, 
one of wild confusion. Then every sound was 
thushed, as four tawny-looking gipsy’s took the 
, dead body upon a litter and bore it towards the 
opening, while the company followed in single 
file, mumbling over, as they went, some fragments 
of a funeral song, as fur as I could judge. We 
were still unobserved, and could, as before, watch 
all their movements, After they had proceeded 
perhaps twelve yards they placed the body in an 
open grave, during which tine the gipsy band 
went through with every kind of lidcous, inde- 
scribable motions, by way of expressing their gric 

Inever had witnessed such a scene before, and, 
rude as it was, it had saddened me; and, with no 
desire to proceed farther, I turned my horse’s head 
{towards home. Dou Esterro followed, and when 
we were about half a mile away from the camp 
we put the spurs to our horses and galloped home 
as fast as possible. When we reached the gate 
Don Es me close to my side and asked me 
if I was a pupil of Prof. Linden’s. [told him that 
Iwas his pupil and also his niece. He told me 
j then that he should come there in just a week from 
that time and apply for admission to the school, 
for the purpose of learning the English language. 
He took my haud, p 
lightning g} 
was gone. 
Ikuew he would come again; but I knew it 
would nol be for the purpose of acquiring the Eng- 
lish langua LTnever dreamed of his failing to 
be there. {knew he was my destiny, and [ was 
satisfied. He came at the time appointed, applied 
and was admitted. Ihave wondered at it since, 
but then [ remember it seemed perfectly right that 
my uncle should allow him to be my companion 
in all my rides and excursions, as he was. We 
never spoke of love, but cach knew that one could 
not live without the other. Our souls were united. 
We understood each other perfectly. Atlast, when 
the second year of my term had expired, he 
meu me for his bride. He did not ask me if [ 
would be his, but simply said that we would be 
wedded and then go to Europe. I did not tell hin 





























spent by me off 




















my fate. 





thing. I knew what [ 
j was running a terrible ri 











everything else. 
Cathol: 








gion [ possessed, but break my parent’s hearts, 10 
T knew it all, but I was po 

night, when the moon was siniling down upon us, 
| we went to the church, and in the dim shadows of 
a single lamp I spoke the words which bound me 











RN. 





dare not resist. [ became so engrossed with my 


ed it gently, gave me a 
ance with his coal-black eyes, and he 


no, for it would have bven useless to battle against 


It seeins strange that I can write so calmly of 
those days; but time accustoms us to almost every: | 
doing—knew that 1! 
but Iwas completely 
under his influence, and could not free myself’; and ; 
L would not if L could, for my love for him over | 
He was a Roman} 
and, in wedding him, I must give up, 
not only my country und home, what little reli- 


less; and so one | 


Confess in falling tears the while, 
That love's deep fount is stirred. 

O how it lingers ou the lip, 
As if it feured to fall, 

Lest it should wake somne echo sad 
Iu memory’s sacred ball. 






‘We met as strangers—coolly met— 
Aud passed the formal grace, 

Nor cared that in each other's hearts 
We had uo resting-place ; 

But kindly acts and gentle words, 
A tear in pity shed. 

Have, one by one, like golden woof, 
Filled up love's silken web. 


But now we pause—henceforth our paths 
‘Must lend us fur apart, 

But clusping still the friendly hand, 
How loth we feel to start; 

While from each heart the prayer goes up, 
Like holy incense xiven. 

That be they grown with flower or thorn, 
They'll end, at last, in Heaven, 








SAVING UP MEDICINES. 


R. BILFKINS, in his domestic economy, for 
many years has retained the allopathic sys- 
tem of medicine, and by his liberal encouragement 
of apoths ics has established quite a reputation 
with that class. As, in the event of sickness, each 
application required new bottes and new pill- 
boxes, it may be 














tic dispensary. I v 
ear. He died with a christiun’s hope, and I was | needed bottle, but, in extricating it from its posi- 


ears, and [ arrived | ina tone not very sweet, cousidering her amiabiii- 


upposed that during the twenty 


se 


“What in the name of tribulation is the matter?” 
L cried, in something like a pet. “Is the house on 
fire?” 
“No, but something is the matter with Tom- 
my,” she replied; “ perhaps be’s going to have the 
croup—may be he’ll have a fit—he’s very restless.” 
I started up and looked into the face of that little 
innocence. They always said he looked just like 
me, and certainly that miduight inspection gave 
very little encouragement tu self-vanity, for a more 
disagreeable little cub I thought T had never seen, 
Ile was evidently in trouble, for his features 
worked, his tiny fists were clenched hard, his eyes 
were partly unclosed, and his skin seemed quite 
dry and hot. [immediately took my wife’s alarm. 
“Whar’s to be done?” Tasked. 
“Mr. Blifkins,” said she, “we must give him 
something.” 
“ Exactly,” responded; “ but what shall it be? 
You,who are such an excellent nurse, shall decide.”” 
Larose, and, accoutred as I was, stood ready to 
execute her command. I signified this to her by 
saying, 
* Now, my dear, say the word.” 

















“Let me see,” said she; “if it is the croup, the 
medicine in the bottle on the left hand side of the 
closet is the one. [t was bought fur Mary two win- 
ters ago.” 
Limmediately proceeded to the closet adjacent 
to our room, the interior of which was revealed 
by the dim light of the gas. There were long rows 
of vials on the shelves, backed by bottles of hair 
die and boxes of indefinable articles in the domes- 
Isaw what I supposed was the 


tion, I threw down some half dozen of the inter- 
vening vials that rattled and clattered upon the 
floor in a manner that sounded fearfully, some of 
them breaking, and the glass scattering around to 
the dismay of my bare feet. 

“ Do break everything to pieces!’ said my wife, 


ty of temper, but Limputed it to her anxiety. [ 
brought the bottle and placed it in her hands. 
“Good Heavens, Mr. Blitkins,” said my wife, 
“would you kill the child? This is volatile lini- 
ment!” 

“The devil it is!” cried I, with unwarrantable 
heat. My wite sobbed out, 

“Oh, Mr. Blifkins, supposing we had given him 
some of this by mistake?—you never would have 
forgiven yourself.” 

[thought the change of person in her remark a 
little invidious and somewhat unkind in view of 
the fact that she had comand of the medicine 
chest. 

“T took the bottle from the place you told me,” 
said I, almost fiercely. 

“You couldn’t have done so, Mr. Blifkins,” re- 
plicd my wile; “ [saw it on the right hand, just 
inside the door, no longer ago than Tuesday, when 
Mrs. McGonagle cleaned the paint.” 

“ Right hand?” [ repeated after her, “ you said 
the left just now.” 

L heard her sigh out something about “ cruelty ” 
and “ unteclingness ” as 1 went to make another 
plunge among the army of bottles. 

“This must be it then,” (said, seizing a four 
ouncer, nearly full of dark fluid, By the neck, and | 
bringing it out to my w: 
“Gracious goodnes claimed she, “ are you 
determined to kill the child? That is arnica, tor 
therheumatism. Mr. Blifkins, are youawake ?” 
Without replying this time, Iinade a dive for 
the closet, taking down viul after vial, reading the. 
sineared inseriptions as well as could. What un 
ocean of lotions, and inixtures, and vermifuges, 
and preparationa, and washes! At length [yot 
hold of ouc that [felt sure must be it, because I 
could uot, by any ingenuity, decipher the label. 
accordingly carried it to Mrs. Blitkins with the 
confident air or one who has achieved an imei 
lit, holding it out with a“ Lhere 2” 
of my satisfaction. 

© That,” suid my wife, “that’s not it; that is the 
Chalk Mixture bought for Bub, two summers 
ago.’ 

1 broke down at this; and, with a voice tremu- 
ious with cold, though my wile always said it was 
auger, I asked her why, in the name of some deity 
or other, she didn’t get up and find it herself? She 
immediately rose to the occasion like a speaker at 
a¥ourth of July dinner, and sublimely strode. 
towards the closet, reuuning a moment thereafter 
with two bottles that had escaped my uotice, which 



































she held up before me with the simple but eompre- 
hensive remark, 

“ Stapidl” 

T felt that I was stupid, and was ready to admit 
\ the fact when L was struck with the puzzled lool. 

that appeared. upon my wile’s fave. 
“Let me see,” said she, 
LTimade a motion to turn up the gas so that sho 








years of his experience there was about his ho 
a formidable aggregate of half-used prescriptions, 
reminders of several moderate fortunes that had 
been thrown to the dogs in the form of phy: 
about the use and effect of which Biltkins cei 
to be cognizant. Ma 









sed 








mist, and there is not 


vels her. 
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Her house is a curiosi 








us 


merous enough in a closet handy tu set up a drug. 
gist of not inordinate desires, 


n | weak eyes, could 





discriminate betwixt rheumati 


Dover's powders readily, 





hold pharmacy. But M 
story best, and we leave its tal to him: 

up in the bed, and looking wildly into the face 
litle Tommy; “L believe this child is going 
have the croup, or the scarlet fever, or somethin 
Mr. Blitkins!” 





0. | 


the sen: 
not quite narcot! 
“Mr, Btitkins 








ed into forgetfulness. 








to him for lite. No flowers were strewn before 


this time an unmistakable punch, 


~ RG OLAS Ie Sate 


Se 


icy)“ L declare,” said my wi 


rs. Bilfkius, however, iusisted | they are so much alike.” 
upon keeping them, from an economical desire that | 
nothing should be wasted; for she is a great econo- | stooped over the bed, and ther 

i ne in the neighborhood that wide awake, thresbing the air with his two tiny 


r y shop of relics | fists and: making ull sorts of faces at the shadows 
of past economies, that have survived all earthly > 


8, and lie mourdering in a hundred nooks ‘ceived our: 
around the house, and bottles and boxes are nu-. awa, 


She pretended, and j have a fit 
actually thought, probably, that she knew the dif- 
ference between a cough mixture and a wash for ! 


and dyspepsia pills, and knew cantharides trom @ 

Blifkins had long been 

doubtful about this, though, which doubt recently ‘amount of trash for y 

brought about an entire Feral in his house- . now, when the emer 
3 


ns tells his own for? Pl tell you what, v 


“Mr, Blifkins,” says my wile, suddenly starting window?” 


repeated my wife, giving me + as well as catnip, 


might see, but found that she required a clearer 
(vision regarding some mental problem that she 


\was solving, so I let her see as she best mi 












terthis is the bedbug poison or the croup specific, 


“Perhaps he hasn’t got the croup,” said I, 
lay the lite 





‘upon the wail. [saw in a moment that we had de- 
lyes, as Inost parents will, and turning 
vy, L wickedly said, 

-| “Give me the medicine; [think he is going to 











My wife shricked. 
“Of laughter,” [ immediately added, and re- 
cd a box on the ear for my re Lad- 
sed my wile solemnly, for I felt x 
“Were we have been collecting this precious 
ws, for an emergency, and 
eney vomes, what oo 
e, thisis the end of such. 
‘Will you be so kind as to open that 





ic 













nonsense. 


of She did so, and in three minutes every vial and 
to its contents was in the street. People opened their 






















ng, Windows to ascertain the meaning of the crash of 
glass, aud were much astonished the next morn- 


T had got to the stage of sleep when ouc is con- jng to learn the cause of it, but more so to hear 
scious of sleeping aud waking at the same time— me say that { world have nothing more to do with 
steeping in the somuolent poppies, but doctor’s stu unless 





it was in the form of sinall 
s that nightshade could he taken, 
‘or the same diseases, with ime 


» pellets, so hurmle: 





\ punity. 
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Original. 
CONTENTMENT. 


PE content with whot you have, 
For where's the use ot sighing? 
Better spend your days, by tur, 

In laughing, than in crying. 
Suppose your prospect is less bright 
‘hun your next door neighbor, 

Suppose his life is one of case, 
While yours is constant labor— 









Then Iavor on and ne'er complain, 
Since Fate has so decreed it, 
Grateta) Jor the strength that comes 
As you may daily need it. 
Perhups your task }s hard to-day, 
It may not be to-morrow; 
Fortune may yet smile on you, 
‘Then, pray, no trouble borrow. 


Li! 





is at best a rugged path, 


And at trifles such can find 
Suihcient cause to grumble. 

Lite has its sunshine and its storms, 
Each essential to the other; 

Would not the earth be dead and parched 
Af all was sunny weather? 





Original. 


SOCIETY’S VICTIM. 


BY M. P. BESTOW. 


Wwe will ask our readers to go with us to a cot- 
tage, situated ina picturesque little nook up- | 


‘o those clined to stumble, pent it 


ture of Kate’s wild anguish, and the manly part 
of her noble young lover as he soothed, yet tore 
himself away, Three weeks out they spoke a 
heavy-laden, slow-sailing vessel hound for the port 
of New York. To her Harry confided an epistle 
which rehearsed to Kate in “ thoughts that 
Dreathe and words that burn”? his deep and ardent 
love, his hopes and ambitions, and his firm trust 
in their realization. Brave, manly fellow! How 
little he knew of the uncertainty of human nature, 
of the thousand cirenmstances daily arising, devel- 
oping and changing our nature, of the contradicto- 
ry forces and influences that are constantly ba 
fling the uninitiated, and leaving them without re- 
source to which to turn, or hope to cling to. 





_ Twelve months have passed away; no farther 
tidings of our absentone. The one long letter had 
heen read and reread until Kate could almost re- 
rbatim; she had sat often in the arbor 





at twilight alone and lived over those hours to 
memory so dear, and sent upon the bree: 
pered messages for the absent and Jonged for one. 
But winter came, and Kate went into the city to 
spend it with her aunt. Of an airy spirit and 
In4 CLarTon. | pleasing Nature, she soon found herself surround- 
ed by anew atmosphere and entering upon a new 
i! 
pleased with Kate’s success in her debut, launched 


whis- 








Her aunt was gay, went much into socicty, 





her at once into that great malestrom which swal- 
ow up somany young, tender, loving natures, and 
leave them cold, heartless and calealating. Versed 
in deception, and all the many arts of socicty, 





on tho Hudson, but a few miles above the city of'| lovers of pleasures more than lovers of genuine, 


cent, artless Kate we first introduced to you, the 
fairy sprite of the cottage in the dell. 3 

That. the eloquence of her love, and the infln- 
ence of her aunt had much todo in bringing aboat 
the result, we will not deny; but oh! Kate, why 
was there not some kind friend, some guardian an- 
gel who had probed the world and found its un- 
oundness, its hollow bitterness, and its unsatisty- 
ing, coroding pleasures, to take you by the hand 
and point out all these; unmask before you its 
hidden deformity and rottenncss? then had you 
returned to your cottage home, breathing a song 
of thanksgiving that you had been shielded from 
this great templation, and escaped the snare your 
fect had almost entered. But no hand is stretched 
to save you; the enchanted atmosphere has enci 
cled you until you are no longer at your own coni- 
mand, but live in a state of blissful dreaminess. 

They were married carly in the cusuing sum- 
mer; and, after receiving the congratulations of 
their friends, started upon a rashionable tour, and 
cuded the season at a watering place, where, amid 
its gaicty and excitement, time sped on, swift 
wings, and it was _cvident to all that Mrs. Charles 
S. was fast becoming a devotee at the shrine of the 
“beau monde.” 

Iicr aunt received them on their return to the 
city, and a round of parties and receptions fol- 
lowed, previous to their cutering upon life in their 
own home. 
And here for a little time let us leave them; the 
preparations for housekeeping are going on; the 
house has been selected, the furniture selected, 
the servants selected, the carriage and coachman 














































“Tam” 
“Thave been for two years the intimat 

and cabin companion of Harry Lee. We renead 
to New York two weeks ago.’ 

“Is Mr. Lec still in the city?” asked Mrs 8. 

with 2 determined coolness and self-command, ” 
“He died within the hour of our arrival,” 

A scream was heard; the servants rushed in, 
“Your mistress has fainted,” said he: “ carry her 
to her room, and send for a physician,” and he 
immediately withdrew. 


A change came o’er her. 
From that hour. In her home 
She dwelt begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of beauty—but behold 
Upon her face! there was the tint of grief, 
‘The settled shadow of an inward strife,” 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye 
As if its lids were charged with wished tears, 
—_— 
Original. 
TO AN ABSENT BROTHER. 

On how sadly do we miss thee, 

Dearest brother, one and all; 


Slowly drag the hours without thee, 
And thou answerest not our call. 








Land and water lice between us, 
And I know thou’rt lonely now, 
Happy might we be together, 
but to Fortune must we bow. 


Though your absence we’re lamenting, 

Aud we sigh and call in vain, 

Brighter hopes still lure us onward, 
Hope that we'll soon meet again. 


‘upulously_se- 


New York. ‘he summer sun, which all day has {| uthful, social life, and contented only in the | selected, and all supposed to be sc Hor ANNIE L. 





“| 











of grass, which seem offering up a mute appeal for | ™ 


himself behind the high hill that rises in such | & 
majesty beyond the cottage, and overlooks the | ¢ 
Hudson with a stately grandeur. Twilight has 
gathered about the cottage, anda gentle breeze | 


among the shrubbery with which the yard]? 
abounds, and playing among the tulips and the | 0 


sons, whom we shall attempt to describe, as they it 
are the chief actors in our story. au 


scen his twenty-first birthday, and, from the tresb- | / 
ness of his countenan 
¢ would have supposed him not over cighteen. A li 
high, broad forehead surmounted 2 manly counte- 
mance and was fully supported by a luxuriant | ¥ 
growth of rich, dark hair, His manly grey eye 
spoke of a kind heart and noble soul, but you 











power of its glow, execpt when he was ¢ ged in a 
y 


un animated conversation. 





ownor of the cottage. She was about the medium 
hei ht, of rather delicate frame, and having a pe-| 2 
cul 
which hung in profuse ringlets about her face and 
ueck, heightened her already striking beauty; all | 
pronounced her beautiful; but an adeptin judging | * 








se 








tion and loveliness. It was that peculiar but 
scarcely explainable expression which assures us | ¢ 
the owner combines not with physical beauty, that | » 
earnest depth aud firnmess of soul which 
hes the orders of'anen. 














a i rone. During the long cold even- 
iugs of winter Harry was 





of the hillside, and awaken to life the flowers, and | t 
the little rustic vine began to spread forth its leaves | j 
and enshroud the arbor, they were wont to ¥ 
at twilight to this spot, and in low whispered con- |b 
vers¢, such as lovers oft indulge in, puss many | 
fleeting hours of uninterrupted Joy. 0 
Harry had lost his parents when quite young, | 











i 
while revolving in his mind to what attention he 
turn his attention, his guardian had offe 





lying at anchor in the bay. Harry, duly consider- 
ing and appreciating bis guardian’s kindness, had 
accepted his offer, and on the next day from the 
oue when introduced to the reader, he was to go 
on board the vescel as purser, which was to bear 
him from his home, his friends, and, most of all, 
from Katie, for two long years. 

In these days of fast travelling mail trains, the 
agony of parting is half dissipated by the cousol- 
ing retlection that that great medium, the pen, 
justly styled “the tongue of the absent,” can be so 
often called into requisition, and all ow hopes or 
fears, joys or diappointments can be thrown off 
from our pen, and in a few hours laid before those 
for whom they were yo carnestly traced. But Har- 
xy and Kate had no such consolation to look for- 
ward to. His vesscl was destined for that part of 
the great waters where the monsters of the deep 
ost do congregate, and was to remain there until 
Fuilicient numbers of “ Jonah’s habitations” shall 
have been captured to fill all the 








compensate the owners for the outlay and risk. 


richly festooned with fiowers, sat two young per- | ¢Venin| 


» an ordinary observer | #ffable beau that he had been for years, with 4 
ttle evident intention of resigning his t 


Never saw its depth and brilliance, or felt ‘the | $90n Tell into an ¢ 


eyond what he had anti 


Lis companion is Katic Eldred, daughter of the | te! S i ; 
There was about Kate a freshness and naive of 


r delicacy of features. Her auburn” hair, | CoNventionalitics, 


of wi vas often found at the cot-| far wide of thei 
tage fireside, and when its reign was over, and the passed, and spr 
sott warm air of spring began to revive the verdure | parel 3 When the 


under | atmosphere was soft and 


and he had been left to the kindly care of it guar-| and all nature is g 
Now that his education was finished, and | realization of the fac 


s ed | fr 
him an interest in one of his whaling vessels that | ec! 
Was about to sail with a fleet, and which were now | whuse arrows had proved fatal to so many, had 


been sending his fiery rays down upon the carth, | Whirlpool of giddy excitement that constantly sur-| lect, for Kate has Icarned to be fastidious. 
scorching aud shriveling the shrubbery and blades | founds a devotee to fashionable society. It was a 


ew life to Kate, and she entered into it with zest. 


oue drop of water to cool and revive them, liad hid | Her aunt was a lady of great wealth and influence, 


ave large parties, and was much favored upon 


herefor. 


Among the many favorites and frequenters of 
er aunt's fashionable parlors was onc Charles S. 





ripples the surface of the water and has stolen up | He was of rather striking apparance, being a little 


bove the medium height, rather inclined to slim- 
ess, but of neatly moulded figure, which, with an 


roses, it seems to revel wantonly in the swects of | 2? of cuse and grace thatalway: attended him, to- 
each, and scatters their perfume with a lavish | ¢ther with unusual conversational and entertain- 
hand. ing abilities, made him always a weleome gu 





» 
t 2 private sociable, a large party, or at 
Ns Accustomed to society, und knowing 
's shallowness and unreality, he paid it such court 
s suited him; and, although considered a “ good 





In a rustic arbor, trellised over with vines and | Wheth 





Harry Lee was a young man who had not yet | c#teh ” by maneeuyering mMammas, he had thus 


ir cluded all their toils, and was the same gay, 





whelor 





freedom, and wear, in its stead, the Benedictine 
e. 

Calling one evening at a rather earlier hour than 
usual, he found Kate alone in the parlor 
sy_ strain of conver: 


S 
& 


They 
ation, and 
ng the evening much 
ated when he first en- 
land discovered the limit of the company. 





i 


harles found himself enje 














nanncr so free from studied effect, or re: nine 
and an ease and grace in her ad- 
ress in conversation that was quite charming; 
nd when other tors began to drop in, causing 
devision of attention, Charles found himself 








beauty would have found somethin waning to wishing them away, and yet scarcely acknowl 
make her lineaments one grand whole of pertec- | ¢dging to himself wh, 





He repeated the experiment of calling early with 
qually favorable results, and it soon ob- 
ervable that whenever she appeared he was her 








istin- | most frequent and attentive escort, and it soon be- 
le “an to be whispered that the gay yet stoical 
Kate were lovers, and this seat was | Charles was caught at last. Z 


This time the argus-cyed gossipers had not shot 
mark, for when the winter had 
ng had began to don her new ap- 
icy fetters had been removed trom 
he fountains, and the st ain rippled in 
joyous freedom over their pebbled beds; when the 
bahny, bearing upon its 
tha thousand fragi Woos one from 
he pent and eneryating city to enjoy it in its full- 
ness and treshness beyond the con of smoke, 
noise and dust, where the birds sing in freedom, 
Charles had awoke to the 
that he found the society of 
s Kate quite preferable tothat of his other lady 
iends, and at last was obliged to own, in all hon 
y to himself, that the miniature sportsman, 





































at last transfixed him, and acknowledging, as in 
duty bound, allegiance to his captor, he imme- 
diately took steps to establish the sincerity of his 
conversion. Details arc_usually profitless, and 
uot always interesting. We will therefore avoid 
them and state simply the material facts. Suffice 
it then that Charles and Kate returned one pleasant 
evening from a long drive, and both scemed in 
uuusual spirits. Not gay and exbilarated; a qui- 
etmess sat upon their countenances, but a light 
beamed from their cyes, that to the initiated be- 
tokencd something of a deeper nature than the 
pleasures incident to an afternoon’s drive, even 
when nature, in the richness of her attire, calls 
forth our deepest admiration, and leads us into 
channels of lofty and holy thoughts. 

Ere Kate retired that night she informed her 
aunt she was the afflanced of Charles §., and re- 
ceived her aunt’s most hearty approval. Who will 
conjecture what were Kate’s feelings that night 














ship’s “stow | as she laid her head upon her pillow? Did this 
away” room with a cargo of sutficient value to | newborn passion so engross her that not a thought 


wandered to that far off one, whom searce twelve 


With the exception of a chance, homeward | months since she grew livid almost with the Agony 





bound vessel they might meet, when going out, 





they hoped to be ready to weigh anchor and leay 


turn their faces toward that haven from which the 


the moment when introduced to the reader he 
trying to cheer up his more desponding compa: 
ion, who, having learned the pleasure of commu 





that she is about to be deprived of her chief joy. 





hours, and not gratify you, gentle reader, by a 











aie now about to depart. To young and untutored | love of Har 
hearts two years is & long time to look forward to| greater happiness. But she had not yet known 
for the consummation of their hopes. But Harry | the allurements of the world, or lean 
hada brave heart and a trusting nature, und at] height of a lady’s ambition and undeviating aim 


ion with o heart that loves her, is now in anguish | Lavi 


,| of parting for so long a time? or did she calmly 


there would be no opportunity of sending letters | review the old passion and the new, and conclude 
for the coming eighteen mouths; and by that time | that the latter was the deeper, more settled longing 


A rd is 
e| of her nature, aud worthier of attention? Let us 


behind them the scene of their toil and danger,| hope, for the honor of her sex, that she did no 


y | such thing; bntthat young, fond and happy in the 
Lee, she had known and wished no 








that the 


is ) was to marry for position, Had she not known 
n-} the world she would have waited in her sylyan re- 
m-) treat with many a longing for Harry's return, but 
s entcred the “charmed circle” of fashion 
in a grext city, her ardent nature seized ap- 





dle ti 





But wo will draw a curtain around their purting | on its exciting pleasures with avidity, and listencd 


to the song of the syren until her nature was 














hearsal of their last fond words, or give you a Pic- | transformed, and we no longer find her the inno- 


dream of a quict cot, nooked in her native vale, 
with love to touch with magic hand and leave its 
gilded tints on all about her, has passed away. No 
longer for her the small house with love and con- 
tent, but the roomy mansion and the stalled ox 
only would suffice. 


Nearly two years have passed away since the 
opening of our story. The whaling fleet had heen 
successful in the pursuit and capture of the huge 
monsters of the briny deep, and now were “stow- 
ing away” and making ready to return home. 
Harry had performed his duties faithfully, and 
had the satisfaction of seving success attend this 
his first efforts in the great struggle with his fel- 
low man for the accumulation of this world’s sub- 
stance, But the sultry air of that almost tropical 
climate, together with the confinement on ship- 
board, had told fearfully upon his constitution, 
and for the last six months he had fallen away un- 
til he seemed bué a shadow of his former self. His 
hollow cheeks, sunken eyes and wasted frame con- 
trasted strangely with the lithe, manly Ilarry of a 
Year ago, The excitement of preparing to return 
home buoyed him up, and all thought him im- 
proving, but it passed away and he grew weaker 
than before, aud was only able to come upon deck 
by the assistance of the steward and his cabin 
companion and faithful friend. Their first port 
was Trinidad, to Jay in a supply of provisions and 
water. These duties over, they were eager to turn 
their ships homeward, but not a breeze rippled the 
surface of the water, and for a whole week their 
s flapped idly against the stays, and all their 




















impatient petitions to olius to let loose his winds 
were unheeded, This suspense was torture to 
their eager, impatient natures, but to Harry it was 
agony. 
Ilis companion used every endeavor to cheer up 


his fast drooping spirits, and carried him every 
morning upon deck that he might inhale and be 








refreshed by the morning air, ere the tropical sun, 
had risen and changed ittoa furnace. On one of 





these oceasions he told to his companion the story 
of his love, his hopes, his longings, his anxicty to 
once more reach home, and his settled fears that 
his cyes would never again be blest with the sight 
of that land that held so much that dear to 
him; and sighing, he longed for one breath of the 
breezes that blow along that shore, and sways the 
lofty pines and firs; he felt it would bring back life 
to heart and limb, and send the warm blood 
hounding once more through his veins, infusing 
life and inspiring hope. 

But the breeze came at last, and, spreading all 
sail, their noble yessel bounded over the wayes 
and diminished the distance between them and 
the desired haven. 














’Tisevening. A fair breeze is blowing, and the 
moon is pouring a flood of light over land and sea, 
The happy, gay voices of the sailors are heard in 
merry song and langhter, for they have began to 
feel the invigorating breezes that blow along their 
own old shore, and the captain has announced that 
the hundred spires of New York will be in sight at 
daylight. Harry reecived the intelligence with a 
beating heart, aud tossed all night in an uneasy, 
broken slumber. At daylight his companion had 











¢ 





home, sweet home. His com, 
him leaning against the rai 
with cager cyes each new dis 
they drew nearer and nearer thi 
burst out with these enthusiasti 

“Tiere we are, Harry, in the harbor; there’s 









ernible object as 
bor, aud then | t 
eulitions, ti 











the City Tall; and look, Har 
that will bear us up the Hudson. Come, let me | I 






raise } 
light to your ¢: 





hand. Stiff and lifeless 





upon that dec 
fanned by the breath of hope, had waned, flick 


“Pwas just as well he ne’er could know © 
That on his Katie’s breast 
Another's child looked up and smiled 
3 


Before it sank to rest v 





One morning Mrs. Charles S., having arisen at| h 








waiting ma 
sired to deliver a message to her personally, She 


ied him on deck. He asked that a lounge | tended to be the scene of your glory. Die young, g 
night be spread that he might rest before attempt-| and [shall have some consolation; but if you live | 

ing to catch in the distance the first glimpse of | to sixty, without having serve 
pion stood near | le 
yon had better not been born, 


, there’s the steamer | In 1803, on the resumption of hostilities between 


ou up; the sight will bring back life and | of distinguishing himself 
.” He turned to raise his com-| few months off Tobago, he thought proper 10 put 


panion, bat started back as he touched that cold | into New York, where he 0 
lay all that | that time which should have becn employed in 


Trinity’s tall steeple and the glittering dome of | Madame de la Pageric, the mother of Josephine. : 
t 

1 

t 

k ' 

was mortal of Harry Lee. The little spark so long | facing the enemy. 


ered and gone out. Flizabeth Patterson, the daughtor of a rich mer 


the spring of 18 





sees [ship to proceed to 


her usual hour, ten o'clock, was informed by her | he had ebrained the requisite 
id that a young man was below and de-| imperial brother. On the ar 


descended, and met in the parlor a young man in| hei 
snilor’s garb, and the following couversation took | ble to trust herself’ to the English. “She accord- 
place. ingly landed at Dover in Juuc, took up her resi- 

“You are Mrs. 8,, formerly Miss Kate Eldred ?” | dence during the summer at Camberwell, and in 











































































PRINCE JEROME BONAPARTE. 


S this prince, the last survivor of the brothers 
of Napoleon 1, has just deceased, we thought 
the followmg account of his career might be inter- 
esting to our readers. He was eleven years of 
when his family left Corsica, in 1773, and has lived 
to sec the downfall and re-establishment of the 
Napoleonic dynasty on what we hope, for the in- 
terest of France, will prove a permanent founda- 
tion. This account is taken from “Court and 
Camp of Napoleon,” a work published by Harper 
& Bros., and which gives a sketch of all the mem- 
bere of his family, and his civil and military 
affairs 
And thus the last link that connected the pa, 
of France of’ this day with that of the Great Napo- 
leon, is sundered. All the great men and women 
who figured on the sceng of France, and we ma} 
add‘on Europe entire, are gone. Not onc is left, 
save the old Queen of Sweeden, the widow of Ber- 
nadotte. All the rest are gone. Three Kings of 
England, two of Denmark, two of Sweden, two a 
Emperors of Russia, three or four Popes, one Em- 
peror of Austria, one King of Prussia, two Kings 
of Holland, two of Saxony, two of Baravia, two of 
Sardinia, two of Naples. The great Captains are 
all gone. What changes—what changes! “What 
shadows we are—what shadows we pursue.” 
“Jerome, the youngest of Napoleon’s brothers, 
was boru at Ajaccio, on the 15th of December, | 
1781; and, on the family being compelled to leave 
Corsica in 1793, he accompanied them to France, 
Shortly after his brother assumed the command of 
the army of Italy Jerome was sent, with his sister 
Caroline and the two children of Josephine, to 
Madame Campan’s establishment at St. Germain, 
and from thence to the college of Juilly, in the de- - 
partment of the Seine and Marne, where he re- 
mained until the revolution of November, 1799, 
which placed Napoleon at the head of the consular 
government. Te then left college, and, before he 
had completed his fifteenth year, entered the navy 
—a service for which he had always been in- 
tended. 
“In 1801 he was appointed to the command of a 
small sloop of war, L’Epervier, and employed in 
the expedition to St, Domingo commanded by his 
brother-in-law, General Le Clere. » March, 1802, 
he retnrned to France, the bearer of despatches 
announcing the landing of the expedition and the 
capture of Cape Francois; intelligence which was 
received with tronsports of exultation, as it was 
looked npon as the foreranner of the repossession 
of that important colony. 
“In Jane of the same year we find Jerome at 
Brest, launching into extravagances, contracti 
debts which he had not the means to pay, ant 
drawing on De Bourreinne, his brother's secretary, 
for sums which the First Consul discharged with = 
much reluctance. One of his letters in particular aq 
excited Napoleon’s anger; it was filled with ac 
counts of the entertainments he was giving and 
receiving, and conciuded with notifying that he | 
had drawn for seventeen thousand francs. To ; 
this Bonaparte wrote the following reply :— 
have seen your letter, Monsicur PEnseigne de 
eau, andam impatient to hear that you are 
on board your frigate, studying a profession in- 





























d your country and 
ving behind you any honorable recollections, 








“ Jerome never renlized the wishes and expecta- 
ions of his brother, who always called him a “pe 
it polisson” On the receipt of this letter ho set 
nil for Martinique, and resided while there with 











sland aud France, be had frequent opportunities 
; but after cruising for & 








sed in dissipation 





Towards the close of the year he married Miss 
He remained in America nntil 
when he embarked in a neutral 
ssel, the Erin, and Janded at Lisbon in May; 
hence lic set off, by land, for Paris, directing the 
msterdam; from which city 
je Intended his wife should follow him, as soon a8 
mission from his 
val, however, of tho 
in in the ‘Texel, Madame Jerome Bonaparte, not 
ing permitted to vo on shore, thought it advisa- 





hant of Baltimor 



























asked the sailor. 





the autumn returned to her native country. 
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“ Dear Nora,” said Aunt Mary, wiping her eyes, 
“this little story seems like fiction; but it is trac, 
too true. And God grant, Leonore, your temper, 
of which you have cnough, may never cause you 
sorrow; and though it has caused me pein to tell 
you this little story, yet I shall be amply repaid if 
any one is benefitted by it. Remember, my dear 
child, passion has been the grim skeleton and de- 
stroyer of many a home. 








Origin: 
TO ANNA ——. 


EFORE the eun has shed his light 

Brorie bright morning dew, 

Before the combre shades of night 
Have vanished from the viow, 

Belore the lark his matin sings, 

1 fly to the on fancy’s wings. 


‘Through all the obanging hours of day, 
In sadness or in gles 
In busiest soenes. or idle play, 
My thoughts remain with thee. 
As the worn traveller longs for home, 
So longs my heart with thee to roam. 


‘When quiet evening's twilight haze 

Veile Nature’s peaceful face, 

When lovers sing their fondest lays, 
Or sigh for love’s embrace, 

0 then, wherever J may be, 

I think of thee, of only thee. 


When “ Nature’s swect restorer,” sleep, 
Assumes its welcome wey, 
Though o'er my frame its vigil keep, 
My thoughts still flee away ; 
And’ though they roam o’er land or sea, 
They find sweet resting-place with thee. 
8. 7. 





Original. 


A TALE OF “SUNDRIES.” 


MAX, FAIRHIELD was an oxtromely sonsibte conkempruously 


little woman; one of those exemplary wives 


7 : fon hee: her | $e” his wits look halt’ so tascinatingly beautiful; 
wo Dever jew lato a Jealous Pal in’ the atreet to (2° Watched her flitting here and there amid the 
tch the soft strai f ee t voice floating | Company, but oftenest by the side of Fenton. He 
melodiously from some. dhmly-ig ied cto 1g frowned at this without the least concealment, and 
above him, or raised his eyes admiringly to a pass- calling her from the room he said, gloomily— 
ing peattty aul bowed ni oreriian eae ne astroll with your new friend would doubtless be 
stranger, of whose nal : nr 
wife Seal wholly ignorant. All these little acci- mote: peresable than “o seat in the drawing 
sents in every-day life Dae elore May's eyes 
in the quietest manner possible; for, as she re- |; ils a ” 
pearedly argued, not being herself the handsomest it, Will; T will second you. 
OF, Posh, OF moss Intellectual womiad tn tho: grorld, | William—then added aloud, “you will first be 
and as her husband had a store of admir i 2 , i 
hand for these excellent attributes, why should he kind enough to get me one of those bills I left with 


not enjoy them? 


May was conscious, now and then, of a restless 
oe Sit igaeh: qualitieg, fon her, “why, they’re spent long ago; but you, who like 
WESC VER aut, “| pretty things, should idi 
tion found? Certainly not, and at such moments | Preity things, should see my ridin, 
this thought came to her relief, and, laughing } while William muttered— 

away the half-breathed sigh from her pretty lips, 

she more firmly resolved never to interfere in her | not bad. Til bet my head that rascal, Fenton, is 
bh 4 ° As long, as his | at the bottom of this fit of extravagance!” 

smnile was joyous, his brow unglonded ae long as 

he came home to dinner, and, pinching her soft li: F article r] Psmiline his 
cheeks, called for little Willie to bave a game of | wet,0) articles bought, leaned half smiling over his 


kind of yearnin, 
husband’s sake, 


William’s admiration of others. 


romps, or @ hornpipe, or let baby’s rosy fingers 
rumple up his dark, well-arranged hair, fighting 


4 i . small items set down; the rest are blanks.” 
for a place on papa’s knee, it was all right. May 


sat by smiling, and felt these “little folks,’ who Will, dear, I meant to fill up thoso blanks with 
thus pocketed William’s love, were stronger than : 


any cmbattlements that wit or beauty could rear. 


As the eurumer advanced baby ot il; the Soe 
tor ordered baths of whixkey and a certain bark, | handsome opera glasses, riding habits, bouquet. 
steeped in a given quantity of water. After ob- | holders, and Drage tinued large y u 
taining the bark from the druggist, May sent her ie 
book to her grocer for the whiskey, for making 





the bark bath. These home-baptisms were re- 


= with the faintest shadow of a reprouch shininj 
peated some time, and soon baby recovered en- » iS 
‘ocer’s bill was sent in, and, } 


tirely. In July the 
on overlooking it, 


May noticed several places 
marked “ sundrics.” 


She tried to think of any 


purchase she had made to which that term might | 
apply, but in vain; it appeared new to her, figur- 





ing in a grocer’s bill. She laid the book aside, in- 


u ei {and I swear never shall I use the word ‘ sundries ? 
tending, on her husband’s return from the city 


of ——, to ask his aid in solving the riddle. 
But May forgot business on William’s return; 


she liad put little Willie in pants and boots, put gleam of triumph played in her beautiful eyes as 
8) 


baby in short dresses, and encased her dimpled 


feet in tiny blue slippers, to surprise him; so when where nurse was banding round refreshments, 
het tbr ca bres) Burp: > and the guests wondering at their long absence. 
the quick light tread sounded in the hall, and the g 5 ie 


three went to meet it, one would have thought the 
house contained ten instead of four, Such chat- 
tering and laughing, so many questions asked by 
May without waiting for answers, and such sweet 
home-queries from William. oe 

After spending an hour with them, William 
changed his travelling clothes and went out, he 
said, to hunt up his friends. Most women would 
have felt offended, or disappointed, at not finding 
themyelves, at least for the first day or two after 
their husband’s return from a long journey, his 
sole thought. May would rather have sat alone a 
mouth than have her husband linger at her side, 
Yet wishing to go. So he went, without a single 
fear of not meeting the same smiling face on his 
return. 

May went cheerfully to work, picking up her 
husband’s clothes from the floor, and arranging 
the papers he had scattered over the table; and, 
on the floor by his trunk, a small memorandum 
met her eye, and the word “ sundries ” interlined 
between with articles of expenditure. It brought 
to her mind her own perplexity; and, seeing it 
thus marked down in Williauys expenses, she 
dl the book, feeling now it possessed a rational 
signification. 

he finished tidying the room, changed Willie’s 
pants and Caley’s pretty bluc dress and shoes for 
Jong snowy linen gowns, and washed hands and 
faces, ready for the hornpipe. Being an “extra 
occasion,” the “high chairs” were brought from 
the nursery, and the children sat one each side of 
apa.” 

Ae May served the tea she insisted on William’s 
inviting a few of his numcrous friends the follow- 
ing evening to celebrate his retu’ she was too 
happy to keep all the pleasure of his coming to 
herself. As cook was sick, William promised to 
keep the children while nurse took her place. 

The next day found them elbow deep in batter 
and dough; even Willie made his piece into inim- 
ituble biscuit, while baby sat, half frightened, half 








WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITRY, 


fat dimpted hands. Some ingredients were neces- 
sury to complete the pastry, and May got the book 
to send for them, when slie was again reminded 
of the mysterious “ sundries,” and determined to 
ask William the meaning of the word; and, open- 
ing the book, she gave itto him. He glanced at it 
with a peculiar smile. 
“Did you never get spirits of any kind there, 
May?” 

“ Yes, the whiskey for baby’s baths; but what 
in the name of common sense has that to do with 
‘sundries? ” 

“ Well, it is an expression genorally made use 
of to avoid committing ones self in giving testi- 
mony of unlawfui acts. You know it is strictly 
forbidden to sell over a stated quantity of spirits 
of any kind; so, in such cases, ‘sundries’ becomes 
& very significant word.” 

“That is,” said May, with a queer suppressed 
laugh on her sweet face, * it means wrong doing, 
or unlawful doing of any kind; but, of course, 
Will, you didn’t use it in that way when you set the 
word down in your account-book !” 

“ Of course not,” said Will, reddening; but just 
then May turned to the buby, with a merry laugh 
at some caper of hers, and William’s uncasiness 
abated. 

At dinner May gave her husband the list of 
names to be invited; among them was a Mr. Fen- 
ton. 

“Who tho deuce is he, May?” asked William, 
somewhat surprised. 

“Ob! only a new friend, Will; he was so kind 
while you were away; he took us to ride, and you 
don’t know what a beautiful riding habit I have; 
he petted the children, and took us everywhere, 
indeed. But if you don’t want him he can come 
om other time, and [’ll strike his name off this 

ist 

“Oh! not at all; let the fellow come,” said her 
husband, raising his well shaped black eyebrows 


He did come, and William thought he had never 


“T think Thad best propose a moonlight walk; 


“Oh! yes, that would be delightful; do propose 


“Hum! rides, walks, riding habits,” thought 


you. Mr. Fenton desires » small loan of fifty dol- 
jars.” 


“Bills!” echoed May with a sweet, merry laugh, 


habit; stay, 
will show you!” and she boundes lightly away, 


“Thyee hundred dollars in six weeks! That’s 


May now skipped in, and giving her husband a 
shoulder. 

“Well, what does this signify? I see several 

“Qh!” interrupted May, “I am so careless; 


“sundyies.””” 


Will's manly face turned scarlet; memories of 
his “sundries,” in the form of fresh bouquets, 


ly with opera and 
bail tickets, rose to his mind. 


To complete his confusion, May laughingly, but, 


from her sweet calm eyes, handed him his own 
book of expenses while absent, in which so fre- 
quently a repetition of “sundries” appeared. 
Vhat did Will do, what could he do, but take the 
little cold hands in his and say fondly— 
“Don’t flirt with that Fenton any more, May, 


lagain.” 
A bright smile crossed May’s face, and a merry 


she drew her husband back to the drawing-r00m, 


The next day May smilingly placed in her hus- 
pata’ hand the three hundred dollar bills, saying, 
sadly— 3, 

“T did not think, when you were away, you 
could forget us so often, William.” 

“ Never again, darling, mine; come and bind 
our two promises of last night by one of your 
sweet kisses.” 

Willie’s und baby’s rosy lips strengthened the 
bond, and the whole scene ended with their favor- 
ite hornpipe. R. 
Se ee Se 


THE MAN I LOVE. 


T LOPE au open countenance, 
A kind anu noble face; 

The index of an honest heart, 
‘That loves the human race! 

A brow on which a smile is throned, 
Like sunlight on a flower, 

Ax open as the regal skies, 
‘With beams of love aud’ power! 


Llove the kind and welcome glance 
‘That proves we're not alone; 
And oh! how swect to tind at times 
Some feelings jike our own. 
A heart that Deats with purest hopes, 
To pity und to bless; 
That strives to make carth’s comforts more, 
Its pains and follies less. 





L love the man whose generous smile 
Is given with his hand— 

Who sees his equal in all men, 
And all men equal stand. 

Who sees not the distinctions made 
By human laws between 

The man who has and who has not, 


Original. 
BIRD MUSIC. 


FOREST trees are round me waving, 
Geutle winds are parsing by, 
Oak and pine and lotty poplar— 
Naught but these do nicet my eye. 
Tam standing in the forest 
Far away from hauuts of man, 
Yam gazing, awed) around me, 
On the grand old Nature’s plan. 


Strains of music, oh! how sweetly, 
Fall upon my ravished ear, 
Strains of music, not of angels, 
But of things of lower ephere! 
Music varied. music charming, 
Otten thousand cageless ones, 
Music liquid, music fioly 
To my wondering seuises comes. 


I am standing in the forest, 
Neath the tall aucestra) trees; 
Tam listeuing to the music 
Ot the bird’s sweet melodies; 
And my heart is tull within me, 
As they sing their songs of praise; 
Birds! sing, and 1 join ye. 
Sing! aud endless authems raise. 
J. A. C. O’Conor. 





Original. 
RE-UNIONS IN HEAVEN, 
“0, false man! credulous in vanities, and only skeptical of 


ruth, 
‘Wherefure toil to cheat thy soul of its birthright—Immortal- 
yr 


T= soul not unfrequetly cherishes high, lofty 
hopes of its futare destiny, even revels amid 
the most pleasing anticipations in connection with 
that blisstul happiness which the great All Father 
has assuredly designed for all his children. And 
among its bold flights, or halt-imaginative mus- 
ings, stands pre-eminently conspicuous—cven 
clothed in glowing, vivid colorings more ravishing- 
ly beautiful than the rainbow’s soft, mellow pen- 
cillings—the sweet, soothing hope of a final re- 
union in Heaven between dearly cherished friends, 
relatives and companions. True, “ God’s Holy 
hook ” offers no positive assurance in connection 
with re-unions, that shall be wholly intelligent, or 
iu which friend shall recognize friend; 
are many passages of scripture where the imiplia- 





lightful, this soul-satisfying hypothesis. 
But, even in the absence of indubitable evidence, 
the soul seems to possess an intuitive belief, or 


a final reality. Without this most tangible hope, 
this brilliant-hued promise, which teaches that a 


of a clearly unfolded intelligence, forms a purt of 
His infinite plans, how sad and inexpressibly 
dreary would be the terrestrial pilgrimage of each 
human soul, 


hereafter, how gloomy, almost insupportable 
would be our feelings when standing around the 
death-bed of those dearly-cherished’ companions 


away.” As one after another of our fondly loved 
friends “ pass the shadowy vale,” we may feel per- 


fight,” and that they will reach the blissfal shores 


safety. 

We may feel conscious that when, in a moment, 

“in the twinkling of an eye” “ corruption shalt | 
put in incorruption,” and “mortality shall change 

to immortality,” they will emerge trom the bon- 

dage of their earthly tombs, arrayed in all the be- 

nignant purity of Christ’s redeeming lov 
during infinite space, their feet shail 
over the boundless fields of Paradise—Elysian 
fields carpeted with amaranthine flowers, whose 
aromatic fragrance surpasses all human concep- 
tion of “ odorous gales.” We may rest assured 
that they are bathing their white-robed forms in 
the crystal waters of the “River of Life,” while 
the gold-tinted plumage of seraphs and cherubims 
are mirrored in its sparkling, silvery wavelets, as 
they flitto and fro, singing hymns of praise to the 
lamb in tones mellowed into the most enchanting 
melodionsness, through the influences of those 
harmonions scintillations forever vibrating around 
His peerless throne. That throughout innumera- 
ble cycles of time they will hold sweet converse 
with the most brilliant Christian lights that ever 
shone amid the semi-midnight darkness of terres- 
trial orbs, while their regenerated souls or spi 
ual lives will forever progress in the varied attain. 
ments of that celestial knowledge which, even in 
its recipient or nascent state, is far more sublime, 

far more profound and deep-reaching than are all 

ofthe most masterly human acquirements on re- 

cord. 

But while we might fcel confidently assured that 
these beatific blessings will forever shine, in all 
the dazzling brilliancy of celestis! light, around 
their pathways in Heaven, how checring, how 
soothing and indubitably solncing; or, what soul- 
felt conteutment would it yield, were we to know 
that even beyond the darkling shadows of o 
doubt, that, when death removes them from 
our side, and the cold grave has forever hid from 
our tear-suffused eyes their endeared mortal forms, 
the sad parting is only for a brief duration. That 
when the golden gates of Paradise have opened for 
us, too, thereby disencumbering our wearied spirits 
from the sins, sorrows and terribly corroding cares 
of terrestrial life, the first delightful walk vouch- 
safed to us through those Elysian fields shall bring 
‘us face to face with the dearly loved ones of earth, 

In 4 word, that we shall then know them as old 
cherished friends, relatives and congenial compan- 
ions. Laying aside all skeptical doubts, and pre- 
mising, for argument sake, (if need be) that we 
shall all inherit and fully enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of eternal life in God’s own appointed 
time, what glorious reficctions would fill our 









who are about to obey the summons—“come be 





amused, a8 she pressed the soft substance in hor 








But loves from what be’s seen. 


L love the man whore heart is true, 
Who seldom wears a frown; 

And loves all men, from him who toils 
To him who wems a crown. 

With milduess ever on his lips, 
A tree and open mind— 

A brow with mental grandeur spanned, 
A soul supremely kind. 


FSM 


« ee BRIERE, 





hearts, were we permitted to fecl and know that 
such re-unions constituted a part of his divine, 
consequently immutable, plans. How ineffubly 
pleasiug, while surrounded by the many cares, 
sorrows and heart-scathing incongruitics of mor- 
tal existence, to ruminate upon the delectable en- 
joyments awaiting us when “life becomes immor- 
tal,” and we shall be permitted to huld sweet, even 





89 


of those whom we found attuned with congenial 
symphonics during our earthly pilgrimage, 

Oh! how unspeakably delightful, how soul-clat- 
ling and truly purifying the thought that then no 
rude, chilling winds, nor crushing bereayements, 
intervening causalities, cold restrictions or con- 
ventional despotisms shall ever again drive from 
our side the chosen friends, the second and con- 
genial counterpart of ourselves. Ah! cher how 
perfect aud really felicitious, how unutterably 
grand, complete and ineomparably glorious will 
¢ the sum of our happiness while arm in arm we 
roam through ambrosial fields, silvan shades, fruit- 
clustering bowers, and anon over diamond-paved 
streets, where the magnificent chariots of Heaven 
roll “ou wheels of amber and of gold,” and 
“God’s armed hosts” ride on the gorgeously ca- 
parisoned “winged steeds of the morning,” or, 
perchance, sitting, half-enveloped with soft, dowu- 
Jike mosses, on the bunks of that gently murmur- 
ing river which laves, with its limpid, life-immor- 
talizing waters, the dazzling throne of Jehovah, 
listening to myraids of angels and cherubims, as 
they hymn the uncounted hours past with a 
charmed melodiousness, with a soft, silvery sweet- 
ness, far outweighing man’s wildest, most eestatic 
dreams of eurapturing music; and holding, at the 
sume time, grateful converse in connection with 
our joyous happiness, or of our former soul-mus- 
ings, while Heaven and its Elysian delights formed 
theines for bright hopes and raiubow-tinted prom- 
1ses, 
But, alas! how lame and utterly impotent are 
all attempts at portraying joys so transcendently 
rapturous as will then brenk in upon our immor- 
talized souls—blissful joys that will cause them to 
glow with unspeakable love for Him, while be- 
coming entranced far beyond all mere human con- 
ceptions. Then, as we mingle unreservedly in the 
most pleasing, spiritual interchangement of senti- 
ment and outgushing emotions, no sorrowing re- 
ficctions or cold, half-dwarfed hopes will thr we 
their chillin; spell around and over our noblest as- 
pirations. Then the full, noonday blaze of refiin- 
ing truth and enlarged knowledge will impart a 
rest to every outgushing emotion, and to all sur- 





till there | Tounding celestial scenes, so truly grand and sub- 


lime as to spell-bind our souls in mute astonish- 


tion gives every promise in support of this de- ment; aye, more, with reverential awo and unlim- 


ited admiration—as we reflect upon the boundless, 
unstinted wisdom and goodness of that Omnipo- 
tence who has so kindly condescended to prepare 


ingen, mc tone fash eeven ezanstle rue ah Se 
sirable anticipation, this so earnestly hoped-for . y 
consummation of a pleasing, ecstatic imagery into| WO"Y 48 mankind has ever proved to be daring 


their carthly probation. 
No lofty flights of that ever proudly aspiring el- 


i Py OF Thee Over Pro piri 
final re-union of dear friends, under the auspices | "00% " man's imagination,” no ideal creations of 


that ever-nctive and wonderfully fertile organ, 
“the human brain,” can ever picture—even amid 
tl 


heir most enthusiastic aspirations, or glowing, 


< half dream-like incantations, a state of happines, 
umal _onWvithout the dimly foreshadowed of even blissful beatification, so enticingly allur- 
promises which teaches us that we shall know our ing and so incomparably sublime in nf 
friends and comections when meeting in the B Di y a 


x i its sur- 
roundings as cuvirons this exceedingly delightful 


theory of a“ re-union in Heaven,” as a final con- 


summation for all earth-wearied mortals. And 
ven if the eternal, immutable laws of “ ‘justice be- 
iween man and man,” combined with that sacred 
nd all-incumbent duty, “a love of God and his 


a 
fectly, confident that they have “fought the guod holy: commands,” should prove wholly inoperative, 


‘ven failing to incite mankind to righteous con- 


S 4 . ise | AUCt, beyond mere cold, formal abstractions, surely 
of that celestial realm which the great All Wise alldoct 2 ” y 
has so kindly prepared for his offspring in all those all-glorious hopes and more than golden- 


hued anticipations, which points to a re-union of 
‘iends in Heaven, as a finale, should, in consider- 
tion of the ineffable felicity which is to constitute 
8 crowning virtue, prompt all to lead lives of up- 
ightness and spotless purity. 
A word more, based upon another of this soul- 
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That, ; Cheering theme. Believing implicity in this pleas- 
trip jo; fully ing hypothesis, this almost demonstrable fact— 


2 


‘nd who can entertain 2 serious doubt in connec- 
ion with a theory so just, so truly fascinating and 
‘0 perfectly in unison with all of God’s known laws 
nd his wise provisions—how essential that all 
friends, relatives and companions, in short, all 
mankind, should live in peace and fraternal ‘har- 
mony during their terrestrial pilgrimage, so that 
hen a celestial re-union takes place there can ex- 
it no possibility for the recurrance of one simple, 
npleasant or regretfn} thought in relation to our 
friendships and social intercourse during mortal 
ife. This view furnishes a theme for much profit- 
able refiection. JAMES ANDREWS, 


eee 


iF WE KNEW. 


Ty we knew the cares and cr «seg 
Crowding round our neighbor's way, 
If we knew the hittle losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day 
Would we then go oitetic de him 
For his lack of thritt and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a ehadow, 
Leaving on our lives a stain? 


Seee 


as 


Soe 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there. 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
1u our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shiink trom ittle shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
Whilst “tis ouly birds of Eden, 
Just iu merey flying past! 
If we knew the silent. tery, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doow them 
Buck to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a taugled crossing, 
Joy hath miny 0 break of woe, 
Aud the checks, tear-washed, are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 
Let us reach in our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And with love towards ering nature, 
Cherieh good that still survives; 
So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, dear Father judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men. 
———. ar 
Learninc To nz Sovcut EveERYTWHERE.— 
T observe in all my travels this custom—ever Jearn 
something from the information of those with 
whom I confer (which is the best school of all 
othera,) and to put my company upon those sub- 
jects they are best able to speak of; forit often falls 
out, that, on the contrary, every oue will mther 
choose to be prating of another man’s province 
than his own, thinking it so much new reputation 








sublimely beautified communings with the spirits 
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Orntnal. 
SUNRISE AT MAPLE GROVE. 


Morn awoke, 
And, one by one, the bright stars paled, 
And’in the dawning day-light velled 
Their faees. Then, in majesty, 
The clear sun rose and brilliantly 
Illumed the orient sky with amber light, 
And painted it iu may bright- 
Hued dyes. Its myrind glittering beams, 
Like spears of armed meu, sent glenms 
Of radaunt light athwart the sky, 
And tinged cach cloud that floated by 
With crimson blue and gold. Caressed 
The distaut mountain’s crest; 
Took off her thin night-cap of mist 
Aud on the bill-side stopped and kissed 
‘The little laughing pebbly streams. 
Thea, with its tairy-floated beams, 
Eutered our grove, aud lightly o'er 
‘rhe green and grassy, velvet floor, 
Went gaily tripping.’ In its pass 
It lung exch Jeat'and blade of grass 
With aewy diamonds. Kissed the flowers 
Aud bade them ope with the morning hours, 
‘To deck with smises their leafy bed, 
And on the air to richly shed 
Their sweet perfume. In giad surprise 
‘The bright dowers oped their sleepy eyes, 
And snuiled upon the dewy morn, 
As if iu joy that the day was born, 
Each missive tree-trauk next the sun, 
With sunlight gilded o'er, that done, 
1t hung its braiches, leaves and stems 
With myriad glittering crystal gems, 
‘Till, with their weight of Jewelted store, 
‘The sleuder leaflets burdened o‘er, 
Justslightly trembling, gaily flung 
Their glittering crystals down among 
The gems below. “Then, clear and bright, 
The sun poured down a’ flood of light 
Orer all the shady grove, and wooed 
The gaily plumaged birdling brood 
From downy nests, whose mellow throats, 
With sudden burst of tunetul notes, 
All joined in sweet melodious lays, 
Chanting a medly song of praise 
To Him who reigns supreme above, 
The Source of Light, and Life, aud Love. 



























May RExp. 
Original. 
MINNIE CHESTER, 
—or— 


LEAVES FORM THE LIFE OF A SCHOOLGIRL. 
BY INEZ FuRD. 


N the shadowy Memory-land, there is no fairer 
brow, no rosier check, no merrier eye, than 
hers, my laughter-loving friend, whom no one 
could help loving if they once heard the joyous 
sound of her silvery-toned voice. Imagine 
ing with long rich ringlets flowing in prof 
over shoulders like unspotted snow; eyes of 
liquid blue; lips like the moss-rose bud, bursting 
in its freshest beauty to the morning sunlight; a 
broad, fair brow, so pure and angel-like in its 
classic loveliness that it seemed as if a seraph’s 
wing had brushed it and left its trace of heavenly 
beauty there; a form like a fairy’s, and a step as 
light as a gazelle; and then, within this casket, a 
soul as pure and lovely as ever dwelt in woman’s 
bosom. Imagine a being like this, and you have 
Minnic Chester before you. 

It was while 1 was attending school at T—, 
that I first saw Minnie. She was then just sisteen. 
She was so loving and lovely herself that she drew 
all hearts to her. But there was one among our 
scholars, whom I, as well as every body else, 
thought to have a particular liking to our sweet 
Minnie, and that was Mark Ashtou, the noblest 
young man belonging to the school. We all liked 
him, he was so frank and manly, and so kind and 
gencrows to all; and I soon learned from Minnie’s 
own lips that they were al ced lovers; and I 
often amused myself by drawing in imagination 
bright pictures of the future, where love and hap- 
piness should reign supreme for my two friends, 
One morning, some five weeks after the com- 
mencement of the school, as [ was sitting in my 
chamber tooking over my iessons, a light Knock at 
the door started me. [bade the new-comer enter; 























ing down her cheeks, and glistening like di 
on her Jashes. She seated herself upon the stool 





bitterly. 


ter?” 
“Oh! Inez,” shesobbed, “I am so unhappy.” 


perhaps I can comfort you,” said I, tenderly. 
“Ys it anything you have done, Minnie?” 


to do anything wrong,” she said. 











“fs it anything that concerns Mark?” asked 


but she finally murmured,— 
“Yes? 
“Now, Minnie, dry your tears, and tell me all 
about it,” said I, as I kissed the tears from her 
cheeks, 
“ Yes, Incz, I will tell you all, for I know you 
will sympathize with me, and aid me if you can, 
thouzh [don’t believe you can do anything for me 





vw 
“Not unless I know what it is that agitates you 
80,” T replied. 


at my feet, and, burying her face in my lap, sobbed | loved Mark passionatel, 


“Tell me the cause of this, Minnie, and then 


“ What Thave done caused it; but I did notmean. 


school, (Clara Wilson and Edith Morrison were 
with me,) we saw a funny-looking man coming to- 
wards us; the girls were both so frightened that 
they tried to persuade mo to como back and wait 
until he came past. But I was not afraid, and so 
we went along. When he came up with us he 
walked straight to me and stopped. We were all 
frightened, but he raised his hat, and said ina 
well-Kkifown voice,—‘ Good-morning, Minnie, Phil- 
opena!? We laughed heartily, for it was Allan 
Davis, who had got somebody’s old hat and cont, 
and came out to teaze us and corner me on the 
philopena; for had boasted that I should certain- 
ly get it. I argued that it was not fair, for [ did 
not know it was him when he came up, and there- 
fore could not be prepared for what was to come. 
‘Ah, Minnie,’ said he, ‘you made me promise that 
I would come to you when yon did not sce ine, but 
you did not say anything about my putting on an- 
other hat and coat. Now you saw me, didn’t you, 
Minnie?’ As there was no mistake but I did see 
him, I could not plead off very well, and so [ had 
oO give up. We lwughed and chatted the rest of 
‘he way to school together; Clara and Edith went 
into the schoolroom, Jeaying inc in the entry with 
Allan. [ had just sat down to warm my fect when 
he czme_up, and, laying his hand on my arm, 
aid,— Now as [have got the philopena, [’ll tell 
‘ou what [ want for a present.’ ‘Why,’ said I, 
what do you mean by that? Didn’t you know it 
wasn’t the custom to tell what you wanted fora 
philopena present? ‘ Certainly; but you know I 
never do as any one else does, Now, Minnie, [ 
want one of these pretty curls for my present. 





Ss 


mo 





Mayn’t [have one?” ‘I don’t care,’ said I, ‘only 
y ust not tell the girls about it.’ ‘Of course 
ne splivd he, as he took his scissors from his 


vest pocket and cut off one of the under curls, so 
that it would never be noticed, saying,— This, 
dear Minnie, shall bo kept a memento of thee.” I 
could not help laughing at the madeap fellow, but 
¢ did not seem to mind that, but, bending down, 
he kissed my cheek, ‘ Allan Davis, you are a pro- 
voking imp,’ exclaimed I, and [ was about to give 
him a sound scolding, when Clara and Edith came 
in. L expected Allan’s posture behind my chair 
would betray what had been going ou, but when 
they came up there sat the incorrigible fellow the 
other side of the stove, busily engaged in reading 
a. political paper he had taken from his pocket, and 
looking as demure as a parson. [never did see 
such @ madcap as Allan Davis is. Well, we sat 
there quietly talking until the rest of the scholars 
came, tind school commenced. Mark did not make 
his appearance until after it had commenced, and 
then he was uncommonly grave and sober. 
“T did not bave a chance to speak to him all 
day, but I had no suspicion but what all was right. 
At night I stopped te chat with Uuttie Ward a tew 
moments, so tho rest of the scholars had got quite 
adistance before [started for home. I had not 
got far before [ heard a step behind me, and turn- 
ing, I saw Mark witha sadder face than I had 
ever seen before. ‘ Why, Mark,’ said T, earnes 
‘what is the matter?’ ‘Do not ask me, Miss 
Chester,’ he replied, coldly; ‘ how can [ help being 
sad when the one I loved dearest on carth has 
proved faithless? ‘I do not understand you, 
Mark,’ said I, surprised. ‘Do not attempt to de- 
ceive me, Miss Chester, for I know all. I saw 
what passed between you and Allan Davis this 
morning. Think you I'did not understand it? I 
release you from all your vows; go and repeat 
them to Allan Davis, and see that you do not break 
them to him.’ ‘Mark,’ said I, trembling from 
head to foot, ‘ you have misunderstood everything.’ 
Would that [ could believe it!’ he replied, mourn- 
fally; ‘but [have seen too much for that. You 
need not attempt to smooth it over, for Lam satis- 
fied that I have not had the place in your heart 
which Allan Davis now occupies. False girl! Do 
break his heart as you have mine. Within a 
week [ shall leave this place, and bid you farewell 
forever. Henceforth we are as strangers.’ And 
turning, he walked rapily away. 
“T tried to call after him but my voice failed me. 
How [reached home [ know not; but all night 1 
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the door slowly opencd, and Minnie Chester stood | have paced my room in such misery as [ never | had that of Mark 
before me; but how different the expression of | knew before. Oh! Inez, [have loved Mark Ash-| one of the windows, yazing with a gloomy heart 
that face from what I had ever before seen it.| ton with all the ardor and fondness of a first and t : 
Her bluc eyes were red and swollen with weeping, | only love. And then, to have him whom I love tripped across the room in the mazy dance, or 
the tears were still falling from her eyes and roll- | dearer than life go from me with the thought that 
iamonds | L am faithless in his heart! 


Oh! it is dreadful!” 
1} Poor Minnic! how I pitied her, [knew that she 
and I knew, too, that 








he loved her as fondly as she did him; his love 


I 
“Minnie,” I exclaimed, “ what can be the mat- | had made him selfishin regard to her, and jealous 


of © 
other. 
amadeap to fall in love with anybody, especially 
so gentle a girl as Minnie; so [ knew there was no 


‘y smile and gay word layished upon an- 





“T would, Inez, but ob! it is so bad, Leannot.” | danger there. It took me only about five minutes 
> » Bt 


to decide how to act. 


blame in this matter, or is it Mark?” 


3 : L| “Both of us, think; Iwas too blame for letting | me his arm, we went to the garden, As we ap- 
A fresh burst of tears was at first my only reply, | Atlan have one of my curls, and Mark was too! proached the fountain I saw Minnie standing 
hasty in not permitting me to explain our actions. | there 


oS 


ont you think so, Inez?” 

“T blame him more than [doyou, Minnie; T see 
no harm in your letting Allan have one of your 
curls for a keepsake. And then he is such a queer 
fellow you can forgive almost anything, even his 
kissing you, for you know he was only in fun; and 
I think Mark ought to have a pretty hard lesson to 
teach him better.” 
“You must not lay all the blame on Mark; he 
docs not deserve it,” said Minnie, and hor eyes 





“Inez, do not blame me when I tell you that 
Mark and I have parted forever.” 


ag 













and commenced + 


“Yon know, {nez, that I played philopena with | pain all, and ask his forgivencss and love again?” 
Allan Davis day before yesterday, when we were | oxked L. 


going to Kchool, dow’t you?” 


“ “ Yes, and T remeinher, too, that Mark did not) then, springing to her fect, with fh 
S seem 10 like it very well hecause you allowed Al- gleaming through her tears, sho replied : 


jan to walk home with you instead of him.” 


“But, Inez, L did not intend to offend Mark.|to Murk Ashton and beg his love? No, wecer! 
AMan isso tnerry [ like to walle with him some-| and Mark would scorn me if T should.” 
times, Do you think there was any harin in it, 


Inez?” 


T replied. 


This disclosure was too much for her, and she pleased at her manner of replying. 
vain hurst into a fit of passionate weeping. By 
xustrong cffort she soon controlled her feciings, | Ie girl. e 


“Ou!no, Minnic. Mark must not think to mo-] this diffleulty, :nust be settled, nnd that before to- 
nopolize you all the tine because you are his girl,” | morrow, too.’ 


flashed through her tears. ' 
“Oh, you love him a little yet, do you?” said I, 


“Love him! yes, better than life!” said the no- 
“Would you go to him now, Minnic, and ex- 


For a moment she looked at me in surprise; 
ashing eyes 





Can you think me so devoid of pride as to go 


“You are right, Mimic; I wouldu’t if [ were 
you; when he is most to blame, too. But then 


Can it be done? and honorably to both?” she 





«Well, yesterday morning, as we were going to | asked, her blue eyes suddenly growing brighter, 


T knew that Allan Davis was too much of | rey common place remarks, I said: 


“Minnie,” said I, “do you think you are to| garden?” Lasked. 


“T think so, Minnic, and wo can punish Mark 
nicely, too, for his jealousy.” 
“Bo careful, Inez, and not punish him too 
much,” she replied. 
Do you think, Minnic, that Allan has any par- 
ticular preference for you?” 
se No, indeed! he only likes to bother and teaze 
me.” 

“ So much the better. Now, Minnie, I want you 
to get up a flirtation to-day and this evening with 
Allan.” 

“ Flirtation! me flirt? Why, Inez, I don’t believe 
LT could flirt if I should try.” 
“Don’t you think you could if it would effect a 
reconciliation between you and Mark?” 

“Well, perhaps I could if it would do as much 
good as that,” said Minnie, blushing. __ 

“Well, then, Minnic, I want you to flirt desper- 
ately with Allan to-day, and be sure and have 
Mark observe it all. Beas gay as ever—more so 
if you can; [ will sce Allan this morning and tell 
him what [ want of him. You know the party 
that is to be at Carleton’s to-night; you must go 
there with Allan. He will give you an invitation 
sometime to-lay, when Mark is in hearing, and 
you must accept, as though you were very much 
plensed to. [ want you to dress in white and have 
a simple rosebud in your hair, and you must look 
as bewitching as possible. Mark will be there; I 
know he will, if it is only to watch you. Sometime 
in the evening—I will give you a hint when—I 
wish you to go out in the garden and stand by the 
fountain—as if admiring it—alone, remember. 
will manage to get Mark out there, too, and leave 
him alone with you—seemingly by accident. He 
will see you there, and if he dont beg your forgive- 
ness and implore you to love him as well as ever, 
then I’m mistaken. In his heart I think there is a 
conviction that you love him much better than 
Allan; and tlis conviction will come up, and, be- 
lieve me, Minnie, all will be right again.” A 
“T'll trust you, Incz, and do just as you say, 
replied Minnie. 

* And remember before you forgive Mark you 
mustmake him promise never to be jealous of you 
again,” 

wee I will,” gaily replied Minnie, as she bounded 
from the room. i 

I found Allan just as I had expecred—delighted 
with the plan, and ready and eager for the fun. 
“Tt’s just good enough for Mark,” said he “ if he 
didn’t Know any better than to think that such a 
harum-searum chap as I am was tryin’ to be a 
sparkin’ Minnic Chester.” 

As I was walking from my boarding-place to the 
school-house [ met Mark. 

«Aye you not going to attend school to-day, Mr. 
Ashton?” I asked. : 

“Yes,” he replied; “I was only going back 
after a book that [ had forgotten.” 

T welt knew why he had forgotten them; some- 
thing else occupied his mind. 

“ By the way, Mr. Ashton, T suppose you will 
attend the party this evening?” said I. 

“T think not,” he replied. 

“Oh, yes, you must; we should be very sorry 
not to see you there; I hope you will change your 
mind before evening,” said I, in my most persua- 
sive tone. 

“Well, perhaps I will go, Miss Ford,” he re- 
plied, as a new thought seemed to strike his 
mind. 

All things went on as nicely as I could desire 
through the day. Minnie was gay as a lark, and 
ever and anon she cast shy glances to that part of 
the school-room where Allan sat, which were al- 
ways returned by him with interest. The invita- 
tion to the party was given and accepted in the 
hearing of Mark, and I never shall forget the look 
of pain that swept across his face as he turned 
away. At noon Allan and Minnie walked home 
arm in arm, without even looking towards Mark, 
who was now at the climax of misery. 

Never had Minnie Chester looked more lovely 
than she did that evening, as she hang upon the 
arm of the really handsome Allan Davis, and 
seemed to enjoy his company as well as ever she 
Ashton. While Mark stood near 














upon the fairy form of her he loved, ag she lightly 


chatted merrily with her companions. 

Ata sign from me, which none understood but 
Allan and herself, she left the room and went, ac- 
cording to my orders, to the fountain in the gar- 
den, which was but a few steps from the house. 
In the course of n few moments L stepped to the 
window where Mark was standing, and, after a 





“Don’t you think the room is quite warm, Mr. 
Ashton ?” 

“Tt is rather,” he replied. 

“ And don't you think it might be cooler in the 


He could not help taking the hint, and offering 


ina meditative mood, leaning against the 
railing and gazing upon the sparkling water. We 
had almost touched her before Mark noticed her; 
he suddenly stopped, his eyes riveted upon the 
beautiful face over which the moonheams cast 
their glorious radiance. [ drew my arm lightly 
away from his, anc slipped away into the shadow 
of some shrubbery, For a few moments Mark 
stood gazing at her; and then, springing forward, 
he knelt at her feet, and clasped her hand convul- 
sively to his heart. 

“ Minnic, my dear, dear Minnie!” he exclaimed, 
“do forgive me, and love me once more if you 
have any mercy on a suffering mortal!” 

Minnic drew away, and, with a well-feigned sur- 
prise, said: 

“T think you told me, no longer ago than yes- 
terday, thai ed ime from all my vows, 
and parted from me forever.” 

“Twas mad then, Minnie!” exclaimed the pas- 
sionate lover. “Twas wrong and hasty and stern; 
but, Minnie, Lam repaid for it now; Thave been 
in the worst misery all day. Oh, Minnie, won't 
you forgive me? Won’t you love nie and save me 
from this misery?” 

“You wouldn't listen to my explanation last 
night,’ said Minnie, “ and [don’t knowas [ought 
to explain now. Perhaps you wou’t listen now.”” 

“Yes, Twill, Minnie, only tell mo you love me 
once more,” 























“ But you think I love Allan, don’t you?” 


“T cannot belleve it, Minnie, I will not, You 
loved me once—and I trust you have not forgotten 
all your old affection.” 

“Then what was you 80 jealous for?” 

“T was mad, crazy, then.” 

“ Wilt you promise never to get jealous again, 
if I’! love you a little bit—just ‘itis bit?” i 

“Yes, Minnie, darling, Il promise anything if 
you'll only be my own dear girl again,” 

“Well, I supposa I must—if you will behave 
yourself.” 

What followed, I have no business to tell 3 suf 
fice it to say, in a few months I attended a wed- 
ding, in which Mark Ashton and Minnie Chester 
were the happy pair. Minnie says her husband 
has never been jealous since his promise, and she 
thinks he never will be. 

———_— 
Original. 
HE IS SLEEPING, 
TLE Seeping. calm und peaceful, 
In the church-yard old and gray, 
Underneath the prey hillocks 
Where above the breezes play; 
With the cold earth for a pillow, 
And earth’s clods upon his breast, 
He, the loved one, now is taking 
His last, long, unbroken rest. 


He hath bravely fought life's battle, 
Met the world’s unending strife, 
‘Well his part hath noble acted, 
In the “ bivouac of life; ” 
But his toil and grief are ended, 
All his labors now are o’er; 
And he slumbers, oh! how peaceful! 
‘To awaken nevermore, 
Frank W. Porrsr. 


INDIAN “TALK.” 


FROM a work of Major Marcy, entitled “ Prairie 

I’ Traveller,” we copy a clever and characteris- 

a anecdote relating to the natives of the Far 
est :— 

“‘ All the Prairie Indians I have met with are the 
most inveterate beggars. Thoy will flock around 
strangers, and, in the most importunate manner, 
ask for everything they sce, especially tobacco 
sugar; and if allowed, they will handle, examine, 
and occasionally pilfer such things as happen to 
take thcir fancy. The proper way to treat them 
is to give them at once such articles as are to be 
disposed of, and then, in a firm and decided man- 
ner, let them understand that they are to receive 
nothing else. 


“ A party of Keechis once visited my camp with 
their principal chicf, who said he had some im- 
portunt business to discuss, and demanded a coun- 
cil with the ‘Captain.’ After consent had been 
given, he assembled his principal men, and going 
through the usual preliminary of taking a big 
smoke, he arose, and with great deal of ceremo- 
ny commenced his pompous and flowery speech, 
which, like all others of a similar character, 
amounted to nothing, until he touched upon the 
real object of his visit. He said he had travelled 
along distance over the prairies to sce and havo 
a talk with his white brothers; that his people 
were very hungry and naked. He then approach 
ed me with six small sticks, and, after shaking 
hands, laid one of the sticks in my hand, whith he 
said represented sugar, another tobacco, and the 
other four, pork, flour, whiskey and blankets, all 
of which he assured me his people were in great 
need of and must have. His talk was concluded, 
and he sat down apparently much gratified with 
the graceful and impressive manner with which 
he had executed his part of the performance. It 
then devolved upon me to respond to the brilliant 
effort of the praivie orator, which I did in some 
thing like the following manner :—After imitating 
his style for a short time, I closed my remarks by 
telling him that we were poor infrantry soldiers, 
who were always obliged to go on foot; that we 
had become tired of walking, and would like very 
mueh to ride. Furthermore, I had observed that 
they had among them many fine horses and 
mules. I then took two small sticks, and im- 
itating as nearly as possible the manner of the 
chief, placed one in his hand, which I told him 
meant nothing more or less than a first-rate horse, 
and then the other, which signified a good large 
mule, I closed by saying that I was ready to ex- 
change presents whenever it suited his convenience. 
They looked at each other for sometime without 
speaking, bat finally got up and weut away, and 
Twas not troubled with them again.” 
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THE SUNSET LAND. 


1! dimly through the mist of years 
That roll their dreary waver between, 
‘The gorgeous sunset land appears, 
arrayed in hues of fadeless green. 
And from that far-off sunny clime 
Old half-torgotten gongs arise; 
And, stealing o’er the waves of Time, 
‘The sweetly lingering music dies. 





As some bright island of the sea, 
Forever blooming—ever tair, 
Though cold, dark blows round it de, 
Eternal sunshine hovers there. 
Thus o'er the silent sea of years 
Our eager, longing looks are cast, 
Where, robed in royal green, appears 
‘The sunlit Eden of the past. 


There memory waves her garlands green 
Beside the Jone hope-haunted shore! 
And, musing ‘mid the Arcadian scene, 
‘Twine flowers that bloom for us vo more. 
O hallowed clime! blest land of love! 
Sweet paradise of earthly dreams! 
Still through the vale may fancy rove, 
Still bask beneath the evening beams. 


And there they dwell—those cherished ones, 
With snow-white brow and waving hair; 
I see them now—L hear their tones 
Of sweetness sigh along the air. 
Hark! how their silvery voices riug 
In cadence with the wind's low aghj 
Now sweeter than the wind-harp's spring 
‘That wakes at eve its melody. 








They call us. and they wave their haude— 
As by the mirage lifted high, 

‘That clime in all its beauty stands 
Agnuinst the forehead of the sky. 

With wreathed brows—with Inugh and eongy 
With tender looks—hand clasped in havd, 

They move along that love-linked throug— 
Within the haunted sunset Jand. 
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Spake he words of peace unto them. 
Swiltly came a poisoned arrow, 
From an unseen bow it came then, . 
Slew the warrior, brave Tosco, 

He exclaiming as he fell there, 
“Tam coming, Isadora.” 

{In the woodland shade they laid him 
Side by side with Isadora, 

Unto God their souls ascended, 

God by whom they had been given. 
And at eve now o’er the waters, 

In 2 phantom hark together, 

Speed the warrior Iosco. 

And the gentle Isadora. 

Thus I’ve given you the legend 

Told unto ine by the prophet, 

He, the learned and the wise one, 
He the prophet of the nation. 


THE WOODEN SPOON. 


NCE a wooden spoon that was so fine, so neat, 
#80 pretty, made out of the best wood, znd carv- 
ed in the most beautiful manner, one could never 
sce a more delicate and tasteful wooden spoon; 
and no one took it up without saying: “ Ack, how 
pretty it is?” Thus the little spoon grew vain aud 
proud. “Ah,” thought the beautiful spoon, “ if I 
could only be a silver spoon! Now Lum known by 
the servant alone; but if I were a sliver spoon it 
might happen that the king himself should eat ice- 
milk with me out of a golden dish; whereas, being: 
only a wooden spoon, it is nothing but meal por- 
ridege I serve out to quict, common folks.” So 
the wooden spoon said to the meat-mother: 

“ Dear lady, I consider myself too good to be a 
simple wooden spoon; I feel within myself that [ 
Was uot meant to be in the kitchen, but that I ought 
to appear at great tables. Iam not suited to the 
servants who have such cvarse habits, and handle 
me so rudely. Dear mistress, contrive that [ shall 
be like a silver spoon.” 

The meatanother wished to satisfy her pretty 
wooden spoon, so she carried her to a goldsinith, 
who promised to overlay her nicely with silver. 
Jie did so. The wooden spoon was silvered over, 
and shone like the sun. Then she was glad and 
Scorned at all her old companions. When she 
came home she lay in the plate basket, and be- 
came quite intimate with the family silver, wished 
the teaspoons to call her aunt, and called herself 
first-cousin to the silver forks. But it happened. 
that when the other spoons were taken out for 
daily use the silver wooden spoon was always left 
behind, although she took the greatest care to 
render herself conspicuous, and often placed her- 
self uppermost in the basket, in order not to be 
forgotten, but to be laid with the rest on the great 
table. 

«As this happened several times, and that even 
when there was company, and all the silver was 
brought out, the poor wooden spoon was left 
alone in the basket, she complaine again to her 
mistress and said: 

“ Dear lady, I have to beg that the servant may 
understand that Lam a silver spoon and have a 
right to appear with the rest of the company. 1 
shine even more than others, and cannot uuder- 
stand why I should thus be neglected.” 

“ Ab,” said the mistress, “ the servant knows by 
the weight that you are only silvered.” 

“Weight, weight!” cricd the silvered spoon. 
“What! is it not by the brightness alone, that onc 
knows a silver spoon from a wooden one?” 

“ Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.” 

“Then pray make me heavier?” cried the spoon, 
“Tiong to be as good as the rest, and I have no 
paticnce with the sauciness of that servant.” 

. 4 é i The mistress, still willing to gratify the desires 
Snr Leet Aelooe eaclanios: ot her little spoon, carried her again'to the gold- 
Came he to that lowly dwelling, ee te? ' fnnk mane reipe rch 
That she might with her loved presence 5, eae heart, she oi to him, ssonkce tls sil; 
Cheer his wiswam in the forest; Yered wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver one. 
Share his j ys and soothe his sorrows. To do that, said the goldsmith, “it will he 
‘As through tangled wood he traveled necessary to put a piece of lead here in the han- 
Swilt as wild deer sped he onward.) d 

sad forebodings filled his spirit, 
Of some sorrow deep impending, 
Gloomily from the tall pine-tree 

The ill-omened owl then hooted; 
Every bird that sang his matin 
Meurd he saying, “lonely, lonely,” 
And the brooklet swiftly flowing 
Ever murmured “Tam lovely.” 
Nature all seemed bright and happy, 
Yet each voice to him it uttered, 
Svemed to say, “ Um lonely, lonely!” 
Then he came unto the wigwam,, 
Made a pause upon the threshold, 
And a dread he felt to enter: : 
‘Trembling still he raised the curtain 
That was hanging o’er the entrance. 
On a bed of aspen branches 

She was lying pale and silent: 

She was dying. [sadora! 
When she heard Losco 
Turned her ey 
“Tosco,” she faintly murmured, 
“Tam goiug—do not sorrow 
When you think of 
Think she’s gone where the Gr 
his children happy.” 
n farewell so gently breathi 


BEGEND OF CRYSTAL LAKE, 


BY CIZZie HW. AYDENN. 


LEN the flowers of early spring-timo 
Blossomed in the tangled forest, 
When the brook with gentle music 
Murmured ’neath the waving pine trees; 
In a low and humble dw Wing 
Woven with the dark-green branches 
Of the tall and stately fir trees, 
With her father and her brother, 
Lived a maiden, Isadora. 
Lovely as the forest lily 
Grew she in that deep seclusion, 
With a step of fairy lightness 
Sped she over dale and mountain. 
Spring-time passed, in radiant beauty, 
June the fairest month of summer, 
Month of Jilies, month of roses, 
Threw her robe of flowers and verdure 
On the hills and in the valleys. 
Not as yet bad foot of white man 0 
Yo these deep haunts penctrated ; 
Still in all their native grandeur, 
‘Yowered the monarchs of the forest. 
*Twas a glorious summer morning, 
From the sky the stars departed, 
Weeping sadly then to leave it 
Fell vheir tears to earth in silence; 
People call their name now dew-drops, 
Then they called them “tears of starlight.” 
Higher still the sun ascended. 
Aud with radiance dazzling, golden, 
Raised them to their native heaven. 
Came and passed the sultry noontide, 
And upon the west horizon 
Lingering was the regal day-king 
As if loth to take departure 
From a scene so sweet and lovely. 
When the summer twilight faintly 
Lingered on the brow of even, 
In a woodland bower seated, 
She was musing, Isadora. 
Sweetly then the breeze of evening 
Whispered ’mong the boughs above her; 
While the star-lit sky in friendship 
Arched above them all in silence, 
Resplendent and majestic silence. 
Muecd she then upon the merits 
Of the warrior, brave Tosco; 
‘He the faithful and true hearted, 
Ae the noblest of his nation. 
Suddenly she starts and listens— 
Hears a rustling in the forest, 
In the thicket hears a rustling, 
As of some one slowly stepping 
Onward in the forest pathway. 
Dimly through the woodland vistas 
Shone the pale and trembling moonbeams. 
It was bat the gentle zephyr 
Playing ’mong the quivering foliage. 
When she startled at the rustling, 
Slowly now with fearful spirit 
Isadora wandered homeward, 
Summer passed and autumn laden 
With full many a golden treasure, 
Came, and on the forest grape vines 
Hung the grapes in heavy clusters. 
Autumn pa and stormy winter— 
Tey, chilly, cold and freezing— 
Clorhed the earth in snowy mantle. 
Winter with his train departed, 
And again the joyous spring-time 
Woke the sleeping voice of Nature; 
Voice of bird and voice of flower. 
Then the warrior Iosco 
Came unto the fir-tree dwelling, 
Down beside the rippling waters 
Of the lovely lake “Souhegan,” 
















































“Ah,” thought the poor spoon, “then he must 
bore straight into my heart,” (for the heart of a 
wooden spoon always lies in the handle; that is to 
say, when wooden spoons have hearts,) “but one 
must bear all the honor. Yes, he may even put a 
bit of lead in my heart, if he only makes ine so 
that I shall pass for a real silver spoon.” 

So the goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and 
filled it up with melted lead, which soon hardened 
within it. But she suffered all for honor’s sake, 
Then she was silvered over again, and brought 
back to the plate-basket. 

Now the servant came and took her up with the 
rest of the spoons, and saw and felt no difference; 
so she was placed with the rest on the great din 
ner table, passed for a very beautifal silver apoon, 
aud would have been as happy as possible if she 
had not a lump of lead in her heart. That Immp 
of lead cansed a great heaviness there, and made | 
her feel not quite happy in the midst of her hon-; 
ors. So time went on, and the wooden spoon con- | 
tinued to pass for a silver one, so well was she sik} 
vered, and so heavy had she been made, But the 
mneat-mother died, At that the silvered spoon, in-! 
stead of sorrowing as she once would have doue, 
almost rejoiced; for every time she had laid shin: 
thing ing on the table she had recolected that the ment- ) 







































































With no struggle then'so_ peaceful mother was the ouly person that knew she really 
Died she in his fond embraces. was nothing more than a simpie wooden spoon; | 
In the forest aisle they laid her and so, if her mistress took another spoon instead | 
Where the winds and birds and flowers of her, she said to herself’: 

Might lament fair Isadora. “That is because she kuows all ahout me: she! 








eens . . a knows Lam a wooden spoou silyered outside and | 
Months passed on—and to thi 














dwelling with a lump of lead in my heart. P 
Came aband of hostile Indians, But when her mistress was dead she said to her- 
Then Tosco joined the wrrriors ; . : ' 
Of thar noble tribe the “ Pequots.” “Now I am free, and can enjoy myself perfect: | 






To defend their native country 

(They the Massachusetts Indians) 
Built a fort of stones and tiniber 
Down beside the lake Souhegan, 
Then within it took their stations 
With their bow and with their quiver, 
With their arrows stood within ii 
Then they chose the br 


ly; for no one will know that Lam not quit 
seem.” 


I 








was bought by a goldsmith, who prep: 
it up in order to work it anew. The unhappy 
wooden spoon was hought with the rest; she saw 
it. the furnace ready t 














warrior, shonld all be ¢ , She was dread ally 
That he might go forth and to them, alarmed, exclaimed auainst the cruelty practiced 
To that band of stranger Indians, towards the friendless orphans who had so jately 





Beur the Pukwana, the peace-pipe, 
Chose Tosco as the bravest. 
Forth he stepped with pipe uplifted. 
And with friendly nand extended, 


Jost their good protectress, and began to appeal to 
her companions in rank and misfortune, who lay 
cabnly within sight of the furnac 

“They will burn us up!” she cried. 











“They will 








‘ed to melt) other place; halt the town, it is 
destr 





: » Grog, Sho of 


turn us to ashes! How quictly you take such in-| were closed; many people left their houses and 
” 





human conduct 
“Ono!” said an old silver spoon and fork who 


lay composedly side by side—they had been com- 
rades from youth, these two, and had already gone’ 
“O 


through the fiunace, [ know not how ofte 
no, they will do no harm. ‘They will willingly 
melt us; the furnace will do us good, rather than 
harm, and we shall soon appear in a more fashion- 
able and handsome form.” 

The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was not 
comforted. It did not comfort her to find that sil- 
ve would not burn, for she knew that wood would 
do so. 

“Ah,” sighed the silly little spoon, “TI sce it is 
not hy brightness only, nor only by weight, that 
real silver is known!” 

The silver was cast into the furnace; but when 
the goldsmith came and took her up she cried in 
great excitement, and with a trembling voice, 

“Dear master, [ certainly am a silver spoon; 
that is seen both by my appearance and weight; 
but then I am not of the same sort of silver as the 
other spoons; I am of’ a finer sort which cannot 
bear fire, but flies away in smoke.” 

“Indeed! What are you, then? Parhaps tin.” 

cane can the dear master think sv meanly of 
me?” 

“Perhaps even lead?” 

“Lead? ah, the dear master can easily see if I 
am lead.” 

“Well, what will I do?” said the master, and 
he began to bend the handle, when snap it went in 
two, and out fell the lump of lead. “ So,” cried 
the master, “only a common wooden spoon silver- 
ed over!” 

“Yea,” cried the poor spoon, which so soon as 
the lead fell from her breast, she grew quite light 
and happy, ‘yes, I am only a common wooden 
spoon. Take away the silvering, dear master; 
cause me to be mended, and set in the kitchen 
again, to serve out the meal porridge for the rest 
of my life. Now know I well how stupid it was 
for a wooden spoon to want to pass for a silver 
one.” 

Monar.—Persons who are discontented with 
their proper poxitious, and who, with a view to 
puss for more than their real worth, resort to sub- 
terfuges, are sure to meet with disappointment, 
and to be reduced to an inferior position. Wood: 
cn spooneys, with lead in their hearts, are frequent- 
ly visible in these days of silver, tinsel and guilt. 

















Original. 
TO ANNIE C. . 


O)% Annie, wo have parted, my happy dream is o'er, 
leaves me brokei-hearted to meet, perchance, no 
The world looks not 60 bright, love, as once it did to | 
‘Tis shrouded now in night, love, for I am leaving | 
And yet your Voice seem sweeter, your song is still as 





glad; 
0, Aunie, we have parted, and now my heart is sad. 


went to Alameda; to the Convent of the Francis 
cans (who are now very popular,) to pray, and re- 
mained there all night; others left town altogether. 
Lima seemed very much deserted. 2 NOW, 
tany people have not dared to return to their 
homes. Strange, or rather comical it was, to sco 
the great changes which the fear of death had cf- 
fected in the behavior and religious belief of somo 
people. Young men who had: always before rid- 
icwled religion, invoked the name of God and 
commenced to pray; others, who only visited the 
church for the purpose of flirting with the ladies, 
Now followed those dismal processions; even old 
Castilla, who is known not to have been a very 
pious man, sent $300 for the purchase of wax and 
other requisites for the procession. There has 
nO been such a severe earthquake since the year 
28, 














Original. 
NETTIE.—A DREAM. 
HL! fairer is she than the fairest of flowers; 
er eyes are us bright us the rays of the moons 
Mer step like a fuiry’s that flits through the bowers, 
Her voice like a nightengales, breathing a tune. 





She lives in a cottage that stands in {he valley, 
Whose roof is protected by towering treesy 
Where roses and lilies and wild flowers dally, 
‘The calm breath of summer bear fragrauce of these. 


A sweet little stream through the valley is wending 
Its way, ever onward in front of the door; 

And the green weeping-willows above it are bending 

Aud foutprints of Nettie I see ou the shore. 


I follow the footprints; oh! where has she wandered, 
Aloue in the valley this beautiful night? 
Verhaps she hath gone, where, together we've squan- 


ere 
‘When love was our life and our lives were delight. 
“She sleeps? ” let the brightest beams on her be gleam- 
h 
“Nettic, I'm watehing and waiting for thee; ” 
Disturb not her slumbers, for eweetly she’s dreaming, 
“Abt beautiful Nettie!’ dream sweetly of me.” 
“WIL $. Lays.” 





DISCOVERY OF ICELAND. 


Le Geffroy’s “History of the Scandinavians ” 
there is a very interesting account of the early 
discovery of Iccland, one of the most interesting 
islands on the face of the globe. 

More to the north, the Scandinavians, driven by 
tempests or by a desire for discoveries, encounter- 
ed vast regions where they planted, without oppo- 
sition and without mixture, their language and 
civilization. In 861 the Norwegian Pirate, Nad- 
dod, returning from the Ferve fslands, advanced 
to the northwest as far as an unknown land, which 








‘he named Suowland. The Swede, Gardar Svar- 








farson, ascertained it to be an island, and nained 
it Gardarsholm. In 865 another Norwegian, Floki 
Ratu, sailing in the same latitudes, sent forth suc- 
cessively, say the Sagas, three crows consecrated 
to the gods. The first returned to the Ferre Is- 





I never can forget thee, thongh years may pass away, 
‘The time when first U niet thee, 4 lovely summer day’ 
‘The vows that once were spoken upon that summer's | 


eve, : 
Shall they remain unbroken, can my poor heart be- 
lieve? 


But you say we have parted, and my every thought is | 
vain, 
0, Anuic, we have parted and ne’er shall meet again. 


The hopes that would cherish PN banish from my 

heart, 

I'll let cach'foud dream perish since you and I must 
part. 

The hours once filled with gladness are fraught with 
sorrow now, 

My heart is sick with sadness tis murked upon my 

row. 
Tleave thee in thy beanty and yet ‘tis sad with pain; 
O, Aunie, We have parted aud ne'er shall meet again. 








Q, Annie. we have parted, and I again must find 
Another more true-heartedone gentle, aud more kind; 
m, love, across the trackless sea, 

ow my untive Home,’ love, 1 still remember 
thee; 

And each fond thought will linger around my weary 
hear 

0, Annie, Uhave loved thee, ’tis sadness now to part. 

D. D. 












EARTHQUAKE IN PERU. 
Les April 25, 1860.—Lima, the gay and frivo- 
lous city, wow does penance in sack-cloth and 
ashes; barefooted Franciscans preach in the open 
air, and exhort the people to repent of their sins 
and prepare for death; gloomy processions, head- 
ed by the same dismal looking monks, singing 
with nasal voices, who appear as messengers of 
death, tray 
nuutitudes of terrified people; the whole aspect of 
the town is changed, and all this is caused by the 
last repeated carthquakes that Lima has experi- 
ed, and which are still not quite over, as some 
ght vibrations are felt, even this morning. The 
commenced on the morning of 
the 20th, and lasted half a minute, but did 10 in- 
jury; ov the 21st, several slight alanniug oscilla- 
Hons occu but the heaviest s 8 felton 
the 22d, 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted 
nearly half amine. The movement was first 
horizontal, and went from south to west, but then 
ene a very strong one from below, which would 
have laid the greatest part of Lima, if it had been 
ppeated; atk 
al os ‘ions, 



























































felt again, nearly as strong as 
L the following days slight 
y sulterrancan noises were } 


the fe 






or rl. Con: 












ing Ynildings and Is fell inj especially 
watering-place Chorillos, several people w 
and wounded. Canete, a 





















utes 
of Lima. On ‘the 23d, the panic w 
Liv then came a report: from 
‘afterwards proved false, that the 

[from the shore. More than two thousand peopl 
Farrived he from Callao, and Chorillos, wh 
were 
and that new convulsions would follow 
| contributed to uugment the panic; the 








general ir 


























e the streets, and are followed by | 


it died away, with the same hor- 


of 
t morning at five o’clock a severe shock was | whic 


former, and on! the discovery of Newfoundland, and 
brations were felt, wheu the di 


10, Which 
had retired 


Hf the sea would swallow up their towns, 
AML this 
shops 


lands, from which the vessel was not yet tar dis- 
tant; the second, finding no place on which to 
alight, returned and scttled on the mast of tho 
ship; finally the third directed the mariner toward. 
the eastern coast of the recently discovered island. 
Floki named it Iceland. This name exactly cor- 
yespondy with the aspect of sadness and sombre- 
ness which this unknown land presents. A vast 
forest, which has now disappeared, covered it with 
a thick shade; precipitous mountains touched, 
with their snowy summits, a lowering sky, and the 
streams of lava which furrowed the frozen chains, 
rendered their axpect gloomy and menacing. 
Discouraged, Floki Kata guitted in the spring a 
land which he believed to be accursed, and re- 
nounced all hope of colonization. His companions, 
however, gave a far different account; the climate, 
according to them, was remarkably mild, and the 
soil very fertile; milk flowed from every plant, 
and butter from every blade of grass; domestic 
animals could subsist ‘there in the depth of winter 
without shelter; wood suitable for building abound- 
ed; the rivers were full of salmon; the 1 vighbor- 
ing seas full of whales; it was the land of riches, 
the land of liberty. 
It appears that these contradictory reports put a 
stop to emigration for a time; for it was not till 
thirtcen years after the discovery, and in 874, that 
ingolf, the son of a Jarl of Norway, obliged, after 
one of those duels so frequent at that time, to ilee 
from vengeance, sought a refuge in Iecland with 
his brother-in-law Hjorleif. Before setting sail, he 
consulted an oracle, took with him the door-posts, 
of his house, consecrated by a pagan ceremony, 
‘and throwing them into the sea not far from the 
{shores of Iceland, made a vow to establish himself 




















1 on whatever land the winds snd the wayes might 
jeast them. They disappeared; he, how ever, land- 
yed near a promontory rising on the southeast coast 
‘of the island, which is to this y called Ingolt- 
shodi, Three days afterward, his slaves having 
| found the sacred door-posts in a bay on the south- 
West coast, Ingolf went to settle there; it is the 
Place now called Faxe Fivrel, and the seat of Rey- 
' Kiavik, 
, As for Hjorleif, he established himself at a place 
fon the southern coast, now called [jorleifshofdis 
induced by his Icclandish slaves to pursue a bear 
jin a thick forest, he was assassinated, doug with 
his principal companions, and avenged by Ingolf. 
The true colonization of Tceland hy the Seandina- 
| vians from that moment bezan. The abundance 
f fish all round the island, and the facility with 
hey could he caught, offered there, before 
a time 
of ubstinence ordained by the 















































ys 
were erable | church were universally observ d, a precious 
s been done in Lima, aud the neighbor- | source 


of riches, which the prim 





© population, 


in our j established only ina part of the island, had not 
ied | be 
small tawn about twenty 
The goods were now sold, The family silver | leagues south of Lima, has suffered more than aw 
id, having heen. 
Further south, the earthquake nearly 
yyamd not much of it was felt north 


able to turn to much account. 





AY by day our sorrows leave ws— 
Leave ux while new sorrows come— 
Come like evening's shadows lengthening — 
ng vound the spiri(’s home. 4 
y by day fides fhiendetp's lowers— 
Flowers that flourish in the pust— 
e|  Paxt—oh Past! once bright and glowing, 
Glowing once. but dimmed at last! 
C Last to fade i 
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Original. 
THE FAREWELL. 
the stern will of a merciless Fate 





ui HOUGH b; 
Pm torce 


part— 
Though our union, again, in future be late, 
‘Tis sunshine to know that I bear in my heart 
Thy true spirit’s love, as the zephyre of spring 
Watts the rose-perfume on its wandering wing. 








We part as the clouds in the blue arch above— 
e purt. as the wave of the ocean thut’s flowing— 
We part with our hearts o’ershudow with love 
In the vale where the roses of sum 
One ’mid the wild tempests of life ever driven, 
Tre other, serene, in the sunlight of Leaven. 





Bright angel, loved one, at Gabriel's fect, 
As unother new moon in ite beauty shall rise, 
While the cherubim chorus in anthems so Fweet, 
Do strike as they welcome the light. ot thine eyes, 
My barque, like a white-winged spirit, will be 
Far, far on the waves of a treaclicrous sea. 





Fond thought of old friends do over me creep— 
Aye, thoughts o’er the waters of desolate main, 
Where many, alas! have fallen asleep 
Ne'er to visit the home of childhood again; 
While bright as the gem of the ocean’s dark cave, 
‘Thine image, forever, shall memory eave. 


Though by the stern will of a merciless Fate 

I'm forced from thy presence, dear lady, to part— 
Though our union, again, in the future be ine, 

Hopx sits like an angel enthroned on my heart; 
For, Jo! o’er life's billows through sunshine and dark, 
Love’s rainbow shall follow my wandering bu que. 

AMES S. WATKINS. 









Subjects for Thought. 


+ No Woxper.—No wonder that with a 
throbbing heart and filling eye you yguthered up 
the fair flowers in your apron, that you had picked 
down in the meadow, and threw them down by the 
door out in the sunshine, whiie the gr 











‘eat sobs 
in your throat, and your little fraine heaved and. 
swelled with the great grief struggling for utter- 
ance. 

No wonder that you gazed so sadly at the bright 
petals curling in the heat of the sun; and the sun- 
shine in your heart was hidden by the shadows 
that had come between. Low the flowers winked 
their dewy eyes as the fresh leaves began to with- 
er, though out in the meadow they had waked to 
gladden your loneliness. How happy you were as 
you sprang from flower to flower, plucking them 
While the dew was on, and the humming bird was 
sipping the sweets. But your huppiness was 
turned to sadness when you returned to the house 
and was commanded to throw the grass and weeds 
out of doors and not to bring such rubbish into 
the house to litter it any more. 

No wonder that your heart rebelled when you 
thon-sht of the few moments of happiness you had 
plucked from the weary hours of work, and now 
it had all fled; been thrown down by the door and 
was hidden among the fast fading tlowers. 

It was no wonder then, that all through that 








Jong day you carried with you a heavy heart, and | dim forest, where every far-off opening seems to| anxiety that ends in trust—are the true bourish- 
the homeward path; and yet all end in utter | ment of our natural being. 


when your duties were over you ran off to your 
mother’s grave, and throwing yourself down on 
the yielding grass, you wept as you had not since 
the day she went out from you to return never- 
more. And you prayed that you too might dic, 
and that the angels would come and take you 
away. You forgot that the morning had not come 
when you must take your place in the great cay- 
alende that is moving to the pale realin just be- 
yond, and it is no wonder you fell asleep and 
dreamed such a glorious dream of heaven; you 
suw your mother, all white-robed, waving you 
from her by her hand, and pointing to your duty 
on earth. So you took up the burden, and though 
greater griefs have come upon you since that 








morning’s sorrow, you have known none that| “There is no beauty except that which thought | to strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
forever chiscling | act. 


seemed so bitter, and it is no wonder. 


teseeees Waat SHALL BE Done?—Teachers, 
did you never have some little, bright-eyed, mod- 
est, good-hearted girl come quictly to your table 


from thy presence, bright one, to de= 


er are blooming, 





right in the midst of wrong. 
miersure to be | 
nents know that it has your sanction. 











you less, bue because it takes away from their so- 





thinking differ so marerially from their own. It 
require® sacrifi but society is benefitted; uo 
good deed falls fruitless. You must not think less 
nobly because your associates are not yet ready 
for more noble thoughts, {f you dare to think for 
yourself, you aro somewhat prepared to live 
aright. You now need to ponder the saying, “ Ir 
ye Know these things, happy are ye if ye do them,” 
and to bring a strong, resolute will to bear upon 
your course of conduct, to seek assistance from 
the infinite source of excellence. Dare to forgive 
an enemy, though all around you cali upon you to 
resent the injury you have recei 
apt to speak us though it were comparativel 
to forgive; this is 2 mistake, as all ex 
proves, else why do warand strife hold such sway 
over us even in this nineteenth century with all its 
enlightenment? No; persons all around are en- 
ging us to render evil for evil; they tell us 
that self-respect demands that we shall re: 
evil that we receive. Oh! how little do the) 
of the silent grandeur of the characters of those 
who win the greatest victory man can achieve— 
the complete triumph over every selfish voice with- 
in. Dare to think kindly and generously of every 
person who commits an error, great or small. 
Yes, dare to speak in behalf of your erring brother, 
when others think he receives his deserts. Remind 
such that they have never been placed in a simi- 
ilar situation, that they cannot tell what sins might 
have been laid to their charge had they been vic- 
tims of similar circumstances. When mankind 
commit the greatest crimes or the meanest acts, 
be charitable. Even when you are the object of 
slander, speak kindly of the offender. Justify 
yourself from all false accusations, but_speak gen: 
tly and think kindly of the slanderer. Remember 
he has not your light; he does not realize the iu: 
quity of his corse. We all need to be more leni. 
ent fo others, more rigid with self. Dare to act 
according to the dictates of your conscience and 











































judgment, to walk in your own path; dare to be} y 


yourself, not the echo of another’s ways. 





what the glass is to the hot bed, and the freer the 
glass from the dust and stain of years, the clearer 
we can discover that which lies bencath. There 
are some faces that are li 








er, 
lovely calm. Side by side with the 
nances which tell their owner’s histor 
the 
and wrinkles upon the 
as 
course. 


It 


are counte- 











‘¢ proclaim their passage, | 


be 
gloom. The eyes have a yearning, wistful glance, 
and the lips a sad, weary expression, like those of 
one who has just repeated and experienced the in- 
tense truthfulness of Tennyson’s dreary lincs: 
‘coYia better not to breathe or speak, 

Than cry for strength, remaining weak; 

And seem to find, but still to seek.” 





like unlived romances, and its lips like unsung: 
songs; and the middle-aged, with the full sun of 
life’s noon shadowed forth in its eyes, as the 
mid-day sun is 
face of the 
another’s pen has thus defined : 











gives, when, like a sculptor, it 
away the features.” 





seeeeees INQUIRING MoTHERS.—We are con- 
stantly in the receipt of letters from inquiring 
mothers who want to know “ if there is no way by 





seees Dare TO nO Riaut.—Dare to live the 
ff you feel a certain 
ust, sry so honorably; Ict all oppo- 
If they 
shun your society it is not becausc they respect 


cial enjoyment to countenance oue whose ways of 


ent the | 


seveeres Paces.—Every face is to the heart} years is not life. 


an implement of trade—this is not life. 
ke far off fields of |) 
waving grain; and cach uttered thought of anoth-] ity is awakened, and the sanctities still slumber 
like a strong breeze, rufiies for a moment their | which make it worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
s. Over | vitality 
hearts beneath have rolled many hard truths; {Jaugh of mirth that vibrate: 
the tears that freshen the dry 
the iron track reveals the engine’s wonted | music that brings childhood back—the prayer that 
calls the future near—the doubt which makes us 
There is one face which we meet everywhere. | meditate—the death which startles us with myste- 
leaves the impression of one who is Jost in the | ry—the hardship which forces us to struggle—the 


when 
others are angry abont you. 


do you good throughout eternity. 
But let the youthful face pass by, with its eyes {i 
ever will be your best wealth. 


reflected in the lake; for to the | swe: 
wed alone belongs the charm that word, 


some hot afternoon, and in a subdued tone of 
voice, with a look of hope and doubt pictured on 


whic! 


servants and nurses can be made to treat 





may be content and thankful. 


days and restless nights, even when others slec} 
quietly. 


same time spinning and consuming herself. 


competence, and ahove all, for a quict conscience. 





plainingly, “[ is hard work to loaf alone.” He 


was tired—time lng heavily on his hinds. When 
he was young he could find company, and frolic, 
and kill time. Not so now. Men were busy, 
He had no company; “ It was hard to loaf alone.” 

Boys, there is a lesson for you in that. Pretty 
soon you will have to look to yourselves for enjoy- 
ment. Now you can play in the strects, gather 
around the gray chiefs, maybe listen to the pro- 
fane oath, the stale jest, the obscene remark. You 
can run, jump, and shout, and time passes swiftly 
with you. Bat all this_is miserable preparation 
for those loncly, weary hours which middle life 
and old age will bring you. Then you will have 
only your own thoughts and your books for com- 
panions. And then, as you will find, it is hard to 
loaf alone, 
Remember, now, that a street_education is a 
poor preparation for older life. Cultivate such & 
habit of reading that books shall ever be welcome 
companions — that you will never fecl lonely 
when you can finda good book. Learn to put 
your fhoughts on paper, so that an_ otherwise 
weary hour will be enlivened by writing. Let 
your meditations be on such useful and pleasant 
subjects that you will have to recall them, and can 
always summon them to your aid. 
Bewin this now. Persevere in it—improve all 
your time—then shall you never find time hang- 
ing on your hands. Then shall you never have to 
“it is hard to loaf alone,” for you will not 
i to loaf at all. 
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+» Witat 1s Lire?—The mere lapse of 
To eat, and drink, and sleep— 
to be exposed to darkness and the light—to pace 
vonnd in the mill of habit and turn thought into 
Inall this 
nut a poor fraction of the consciousness of human- 








mechanism of existence. The 
throuzh the heart— 
wastes within—the 


y to the 

















Hotp Ov.—Hold on to your temper 
you are angry, excited, or imposed upon, or 


Hold on to truth, for it will serve you well, and 


Hold on to virtue; it is above all price for you 
n all times and places, 
Ilold on to your good character, for it is and 
Hold on to your tongue when you are ready to 
r, lie, speak harshly, or use any improper 








Jlold on to your hand when you are about ready 


MORNING. 


High life of the hunter! he meets on the hill 

The new wakened daylight, so bright and so still, 
‘And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 
‘The silence, the splendor, ennoble his soul. 


Let us not repine, 
or so much as think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if we sce another abound with riches, when, | 
as God knows, the cares that are the keys that 
keep those riches hang often so heavily at the 
rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary 


We see but the outside of the rich man’s 
happiness; few consider him to be like the sillc | 
worm, that, when she scems to play, is at the iy 
ny 
this many rich men do—loading themselves with 
corroding cares to keep what they have already 
got. Let us, thercfore, be thankful for health and 


+++ Bors.—The other day a man said, com- 


of Ammon, and likewise for all his wives, who 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A PICTURE. 
Ht heart's last treasure now is torn away 
Ker child, her only hope, lays cold in 


Yet, still she olds it foudly in her breast, 
In hopes to warm it by a mother’s breath. 





th! 





All night, in grief. she walked the lonely street, 
No ltome, no shelter but the starry blue; 

Not e’en a hand to bathe her burning brow 

Except the fairy-lingered evening dew. 


Her scauty mantle closcly wrapt around 
‘That breathless form, once ail her joy and bliss, 
Exhausted, fainting to the carth she falls, 
Imprinting still a loving mother’s kiss. 


A summer's sun peeped o'er the tinted wave, 
And Jooked with tearful eyes upon the scene; 
The mother’s icy hand her offapring clasped— ’ 
Upon her breast it sleeps, sweet and serene. 

































































A little mound within a shady dell, 
All decked with rose-buds and the sweetest flowers, 
Tells where the child aud jouthtl another sleep,’ 
Beneath the fairest of afl eartbly bowes. 
ILLUS ‘T. Prager, 








THE AMERICAN IN JERUSALEM. 


AS we proceeded east, toward the junction of the 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, we came to 
the ancient well of Jacob, which has for centuries 
past furnished a large supply of pure and whole- 
sume water. Standing by the well, [ had a fine 
view of the valley on the cast side of the city, and 
which is known under several names — that is to 
say, Jehoshaphat, Gethsemane, Siloam and Ke- 
dron. The northern part of’ it is called Jehosha- 
phat, and the southern portion, Kedron. All tray- 
ellers visit this valley with great interest. It varies 
in width four to six hundred feet. The widest 
part is at the southern extremity where lie the 
king’s gardens, Tradition informs us that these 
gardens were laid ouc with much taste, and cover- 
ed with groves and flowering shrubs; but at pres- 
ent ouly a few old trees remain of all its former 
magnificence. These gardens were irrigated by 
the waters of the pool of Siloum, 2s related ia the 
third chapter of Neheminh, thus showing that this 
pool is ofa very ancient date, and that the entrance 
vo it from the city of David was by a private stair- 
way. ‘Ibe walls of the city have undergone great 
changes since that period, but this celebrated pool 
sull remains, at the juncuon of the Hinnom with 
the Kedron valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Ophel. 

Ye was of the fountain of Siloam that our Saviour 
said, addressing the man who had been blind from 
his birth, ‘ Go wash in the pool of Siloam;” from 
whence he returned with his sight restored. Here, 
too, stood the tower of Siloam, which, falling, kill- 
ed cighteen men. It was near this pool, when 
Jesus was told of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with his sacrifices, he made use of 
these memorable words: “ Suppose ye, that these 
Galileans were sinners above all Galileans, because 
they suffered such things? [tell ye nay; but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Isis 
impossible for any one to visit so vencrated a 
shrine without feelings of the deepest emotion. 

I ascended the hill of Ophel on one occasion, 
from this pool; there is uo regular pathway, bus 
as the ascent is a gentle one, the distance belt 
about teen hundred feet, I experienced no dit 
culty in making my way. The thermometer, 1 
found, on reaching the top, stood at cighty-five de- 
yrees. From this point 1 obtained several fine 
Yiews of the valley and the surrounding country. 
Bur to return to the narrative of my walk up 
the celebrated valley. On proceeding a short dis- 
tance beyond the pool I came to the Mount of 
Corruption, Scandal, or Offence, situated on the 
southern slope of the Mount of Olives. It was 
here that Solomon, in his old age, became as in- 
wlociously distinguished for his effeminancy and 
folly as in his youth he was renowned in his wis- 
dom. Here he built a high place for Chemoh, the 
abomination of Moab and Molech, of the children 


























burnt incense and sacrifices unto theirs trange 
‘his place is now the site of Siloam, doubt- 
lled so in conscquence of its being situated 





her face, ask, “ May Jenny and I go out and study 
under the cherry tree? We will et yrood lessons. 
and be sure to be in when the bell calls our class.’ 
Well, if so, what did you do? Why you said yes, 
did you not? 


Sure you ought to have said so. 


children entrusted to sicir care, with some degree 
of decency and tenderness?” One lady com- 
3| plained that her little girl’s arm was nearly dislo- 
cated by its nurse who, when the child stumbled, 
|“ twitched her up with such force as to make the 
poor Jittle thing cry out with pain.” Another, 











*Vis he on the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded in must in which uature is lost, 

‘Till it lifts up his eye, and tlood, valley and height, 
In one moment all swim in an occan of light; 
While the sun, like a glonous banner unfurled, 
Seems to wave o'er a new, more magnificent world. 


however, it is called the Sepulehral village. 

think, myself, it might with propriety be called the 
Place of Abomination, fur its present inhabitants 
are not exteemed the most hon 








opposite the fountain of that name. Sometimes, 


st men in Judea. 














Your better feelings said yes, and if you denied 
her request it was because you hardened your 
heart. But when you let Jenny and Sarah go, did 
not half a dozen more come and make the same 
request—many who study very little anywhere— 
and when you refused them, the reply war, “ You 
lot Jonny and Sarah go, and I should think we 
might go.” This was the bringing up point. Now 
what did you do, or rather, what shall be done in 
such cases? Doubtless you feel inclined to say to 
those who complain, “Do ay well as Jenny and 
Sarah, then you can have the same privileges.” 
Perhaps you said, “That's my business; [I let 
those go out that I have a mind to.” We say per- 







that on sending her sc! 
which necded fresh air, “she took it into a low 
drinking saloon and kept it there a long time, 
while she carried on a flirtation with the bur-keep- 
er 
some vile stuff to drink, which made the child 
quite ill.” We also have complaints without num- 
ber about the shaking, and culling, and frighten- 
ing of children by those employed to take care of 
them; and tho universal maternal ery is, “What 
shall we do?” 


care of her own children, 





vant to walk with her child, 


3? and that she allowed the latter “ to give it 


The best thing for any mother to do is, to take 
Parents often get out 











































such speeches. You may silence children, but 


it be underst 


day. We know of no better way to distribute 
wards and punishments than th But is it 1 
to allow your pupils to go out und study? 
if you can properly control and manage y 
school, you had better let them all study under 
shade of some tree or in the shade of the sch 
house, rather than keep them ghut up in that 
dingy, filthy, narrow-contracted, miserable 
building these hot days. You may do more, 
enn hear recitations out doors. 
done this. 





hhuve good. 


the time our of doors. What scholar woul 


joy. Study becomes pleasant. Lessons are 


all, You feel better yourself, 


haps; we trust, however, you do not often make 


convince them of error necds a little argument. 
Tt is best to show a good and sufficient reason for 
all acts that muy be coustrucd iuto partiality. Let 
that privileges follow good acts 
and obedience, and restrictions disobedience and 
wrong acts, as surely and truly as night follows 





We have often 
How much interest can be infused in- 
to a school, by announcing that so long as we can 
ler and perfect lessons, we will spend 


do his best under the circumstances? Try it, fel- 
Jow teachers. You will find that children will love 
the school, They can then enjoy the cool shade 
and pure air, what God designed they should en- 


‘per cent better. A happy feeling is general among 


of temper with their offspring, and cuff, and shake, 
‘and scold them in an improper and unreasonable 
manner; and if they, with all their love for their 
children, cannot keep from such exhibitions of ill- 
nature, what can they expect of a class much their 
inferiors in intelligence, moral culture and sclf- 
control, and who are without the restraint which 
parental affection imposes? Is it not, in the very 
nature of things, certain that servants will come far 
a short of their duty towards the helpless creatures 

t | placed in their power? Of course it it is. There- 
fore, we repeat, Iet every mother take care of her 
own children; or if she cannot do this, let her at 
least keep them where her maternal cye can watch 
over their safety. One angry “shake,” or violent 
one » by ahircling’s hand, may injure a child 
for life. 


to 








8; 
our 
the 
\ool- 
old, 
old 
You — 
PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT.—I have 
a rich neighbor who is always so busy that he has 
no time to laugh; the whole business of his life is 
toget moncy, and more money. Ie is still drudg- 
ing on, saying that Solomon says, “ The diligent 
hand maketh rich.” And it is true, indeed, But 
he considers not that it is not in the power of 
riches to make men happy, for it was wisely said, 
by aman of great observation, “that there be as 
many miseries beyond riches as on this side of 
them.” And yet, God deliver us from a pinching 
poverty, and grant that, having a competency, we 





not 





fifty 





FORTUNE. 


Her loom doth weave the fine and coaisest web— 
No joy so great but runneth to an end; 
No hap xo hard but may in fine amend. 


says a wri 
and you th y give them a fortune. Give them 
to understand from the beginning that labor is 
honorable.” 









Original. 
SLEEP, LOVED ON. 


LEEP. loved one, sleep! 

With thy white hands folded meekly 
O'er a still and pulseless breast, 
Slumber, sweetly, calmly, deeply, 

‘Take thy qui  drenmices rest 
Nevermore will grief or anguish 
joud thy fair and sunny brow, 
With the shadow of a sorrow, 

‘Thou art with thy Saviour now. 





» SLEEP! 








Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
With the dear one’s gone before thee 
‘To the happy home above 
Thy pure epirit now is straying 
‘Through the realms of light and love. 
Yet we murmur in our blindness, 
And for tears we cannot see 
All thy joy and peace and glory, 
Wecan only weep for thee. 











Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
Reet thee, darling, slumber sweetly, 
We who now thy Jors deplore, 
Soon we'll come and sleep beside thee— 
‘Thon art only gone betore 
To the realms of Life Eternal, 
To thy home among the blest, 
One of God's own holy angels— 
Sleep, sweet darling, take thy rest. 
Cona Max, 








are now used as places of abode by the villagers. 


. T passed on foot with much diMlculty through tho 
Se draws ner favor to the lowest ebb; village, in descending on one occasion the Monut 
Her tides have equal times to come and go, of Oilves. There is no regular street or path 


through it. Its dwelling 
of the mountain, whi 
precipitous. 


“Oty, aL Jon nj CALC 
siseeess “Give thy children a sound education,” | to the Fountain of the Virgin, or King’s pool, sit- 


“coupled with some useful trade, | pated on the eastern side of the hill of Ophel, be- 
low the south y 
There are some persons who maintain that it 3 
the pool of Bethesd 
mittent fountain, ri 


tervals, which they sa; 
“troubling of the wate: 
slightly saline, are constantly used for domestic 
purposes, and are devoid of any medicinal virtues. 
This pool has 2 covered enclosure constructed ol 

stone, with a number of stone-steps, affording aa 
easy desceut to the water. In continuing my ram- 
ble'up the valley I came to the 
phat, Zachariah, St. James, and the pillars of Ab- 
salom, hewn out of the solid rock. 
tombs are in a better state of preservation than 
any of the remains [ have met with here, and they 
cannot but attract the attention of all tourists. 


uated on the north side of the path leading from 
St. Stephen’s gate to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. 
erected on the spot, dedicated to the Virgin. 
ornamented with fine paintings, and other costly 
ornaments, and is bi 
Several priests are usually in attendance at 
chapel, and stated hours each day pray 
offered, in which large numbers of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world unite. 


premeditated impertinence; forget it, forgive it, 
aN keep him inexorably at a distance who offor- 
w 


‘The sepulchres cut in the solid rock at this spot 



















rise step-wise on the side 
h, iu some places, is quite 





leaving this village, I passed up the valley 








trnele of the walls of the eily. 


, because of its being an inter- 
ng and falling at irregular in- 
y wero indicative of the 
2? These waters, though 












tombs of Jehosha- 
These ancient 
T came next to the tomb of the Virgin Mary, sit 


A very handsome subterranean chapel is 
i 





iantly lighted at all times. 
the 
are 








et + 2 
ImpertrNence.—Receive no satisfaction for 


it. 
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WAVERLE 


Original. 
THE WAY HE ACTS. 
FE thinks, that teasing fellow, 
‘That he has won the day, 


Aud is no doubt a dreaming 
He has borne my heart away. 


And though he’s ever telling 
OF pouting lips x0. duo, 

Can he be vainly thinking 
Til take it all for mine. 


‘He has such a funny notion 
Of kissing all the girls; 

Then next he vows devotion, 
‘And pets my sunny curls. 


I eaw him promenading 
With a lady on his arm; 
He thinks that such parading 
‘Will do uo sort of harm. 


That hateful girl! ob, gracious! 
What a prodigious flirt! 

And such a tongue, loquacious, 
In flattery expert. 


‘When next he comes to bother, 
1) jilt him unawares! 
And if he woos another, 
He'll find that uo one cares. 
Winare WIxp. 


Facetions Jdle-Tulk. 


Can You Eat Crow.—Lake Mano- 
pac was at one season so much crowded, or rather 
the hotels in its immediate vicinity were, that the 
farm-houses where filled with visitors. One of 
the worthy farmers residing there was especially 
worricd almost to death by bore-ders. They found 
fault with his table—this thing was bad and that 
wasn’t fit to eat! 

“ Darn it,” said old Isaac, one day, “what a fuss 
you os making. I can ent anything.” 

“Can fyou eat crow?” said one of his youn, 
boarders.” Tiree 

“Yes I kin cat crow.” 

“ Bet you a hat,” said his guest. 

The bet was made, a crow was caught and nice- 
ly roasted; but before serving up, they contrived 
to season it with a good dose of Scotch snuff. 

_[suac sat down to the crow. He took a good 
bite, und began to chew away. 

“To be sure I kin eat crow.” Another bite and 
an awfal “Yes, | kin eat—crow—(symp- 
toms of nausea)—I kin—eat—crow; but Ll be 
darn’d if [ hanker arter it!” 

srsrsses At avery excellent hotel, not a hun- 
dred miles from our parts, they were one day short 
of a waiter, when a new-arrived Hibernian was 
eee made to supply the place of a more expert 

and, 

“Now, Barney,” said mino host, “mind you 
serve men with soup first thing. Make him take 
his soup, anyhow.” 

“ Bedad, Pl do that same,” said the alert Bar- 


ney. 

Soup came on at the start, and Barney, after 
helping all but one guest, caine up to him. 

“Soup, sir?” said Barney. 

“ No soup for ine,” said the man. 

“But you must have it, it is the rules of the 
house.” 

“Darn the house,” exclaimed the guest, highly 
exasperated, “ when I don’t want soup I won’t cat 
it; get along with you.” 


dote of John Randolph is a keen rebuke of the 
practice: In one of his spells of repentance and 
sickness he was visited by a minister, who, at his 
request, prayed for him. “The minister prayed in 
this wise :— 

“ Lord, our friend is sick. Thou knowest how 
gencrous he was to the poor, and what eminent 
service he has rendered to his country, and how 
he s among the honored and great men of the 
earth—” 

“Stop, stop,” said the impatient Randolph, “no 
more of such stuff, else the Lord will damn us 

oth. 


wirtsess A lady correspondent of the Boston 
Times gives her ideas “of perfect bliss” in the 
following paragraph :— 

ae [I’m a woman, with a woman’s weakness, and 
having a good constitution, can bear a good deal 
of happiness! If I was asked my idea of perfect 
bliss, [should say, a fast horse, a dack of cutter, 
plenty of buffalo robes, a neat fitting: overcoat 
with a handsome man in it, and—one of Madame 
Walsh’s little French bonnets! If that wouldn’t 
be happiness for one life-time, I’m open to con- 
viction as to what would!” 


sererees A Lazy PRAYER.—A popular preach- 
er tells a good story us a hit at those kind of 
preachers who are too indolent to pursue the du- 
ties required of them by their faith, He says 
that one pious gentleman composed avery fervent 
prayer to the Almighty, wrote it legibly, and af. 
fixed the manuscripts to his hed-post. Then, on 
cold nights, he merely pointed to the document, 
aud, with the words, “O Lord! them’s my senti- 
ments!” blew out the light, and nestled amid the 
blankets, 

treeeses “Daddy,” said a hopeful urchin to his 
paternal relative, “ why dow’t our school-master 
send the editor of the newspaper an account of 
the lickings he gives the boys?” 

“T don’t know, my son,” replicd the parent; 
“but why do you ask such 2 question?” 

“Why this paper says that Mr. B. has tanned 
three thousand hides at his establishment during 
the past year, and I know that old Grimes has 
tanned our hides more than twice that mauy times 
—the editor ought to know it.” 

seeeeees A clergyman of Concord, N. H., met 
a little hoy of his acquaintance on the cars, and 
said to him :— 

“This is quite a stormy day, my son.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, “this is quite a wet 
rain.” 

Tho clergyman, thinking to rebuke such hyper- 
bole, asked if he ever knew of other than wet rain, 

“Tnever kuew personally of any other,” said 
the boy, “ but [ have read in a certain book of a 
time when it rained fire and brimstone, aud I guess 
that was not a wet rain.” 


ssrs++ The New York Express having care- 

fally counted the several ohjarations with which 

pInMUNication is interspers- 

ate stands: Total number of' 

32, ditto of damms 11, grand total 43, and 

the Arab proverb be true, that “ curses, like 

young chickens, come home to roost,” there must 

be ere long a regular mass mee.ing of them at that 
venerable roosting-place, the Vatican! 


Jcttttss MIsBRABLE PEopre. — Young ladies 
with new bonnets on rainy Sundays, and dresses 


“Well,” said Barucy, with solemnity, all I can | playing dip, dip, dip at every step. 


say is just this, it’s the regulations of the house 
and devil a drop else will ye get till ye’s finished 


A witness in a bribery c: 


__A city sportsman at the finish of a day’s shoot- 


the soup.” ing, 


The traveller “ caved,” and the soup was soon 


A smoking nephew on a visit toan anti-smoking 


gobbled. aunt. 


t + A good anecdote is told of a man by 
the name of Bently, a confirmed drinke 
would never drink with a 
always bitterly denied, when a little tov steep, ever 
lasting liquor. One day some bad witnessess con- 


_ A young doctor who has just cured his first pa- 
tient, and has no prospect of another. 
A star actress with her music in small type on 


nd or in public, and | the bill. 


tee “ One of the boys,” about to jump in- 


cealed themselves in his room, and when the} to the honcy-flowing river of matrimony, indives 
liquor was running down his throat, seized him | the following to his lady love :— 


with his arm crooked and mouth open, and hold- 
ing him fast, asked with an air of triumph :— 

“Ah, Bently, have we caught you at last?” 
You don’t drink, ha!” 

Now one would suppose that Bently would have 
acknowledged the corn; not he. With the most 
grave and inexpressible face, he calmly and in the 
most dignified manner, said,— 

“Gentlemen, my name is not Bently!” 


"general, to close his speeches with some 
remarks justi 
al of Horne Tooke, speaking of his own reputa- 
tion, he said :— 

“ Tt is the little inheritance [ haveto leave to my 
children, and by God’s help, I will leave it unim- 
paired.” 

Here he shed tears, and to the astonishment of 


“And when the reverend sir shall say, 
* My son, take thou this daughter!? 

Tl answer lum in tearless tones, 
‘I shun't do nothing shorter!» 

‘Will you, iny son, support aud nourish, 
‘This flower I give to thee? * 

Dil give my new white kids a flourish, 
‘And answer, * yes sir-ee!?” 


stesesee “Pap,” observed a young urchin of 


++ It was the habit of Lord Eldon, when Lenore ie fond parent, “-tloeg the Lord 


“Yes, my son,” replied the hopeful sire. “ But 


ng his own character, At the tri- why do you ask that question? ” 


“ Because our preacher when he prays is so long 


telling him everything, I thought he wasn’t post- 
ed: 


The “ parent” reflected. 


sr+r++e+ Athing takes it character from the way 


those present, Mitford, the solicitor general, be- | in which we view it. Thus, when Dr. Spooner dined 


gitn to weep. 


with a friend who had three turbulent sons aud 


“ Litford.” sai Hatande ' rent 
Just look at Mitford,” said a bystander to they ot into a row ut the table, resulting in throw- 


Horne Tooke. “ What on earth is he crying for? 


ing the soup in each other’s faces, the father turn- 


Tooke replied: ‘‘ He is crying to think what a ed to the doctor with the simple remark, “ boys 
little inheritance Eldon’s children are likely to will be lively, sie simple remark," boy: 


get!” 


serteres An Inisn UNDEersTanpina. — “If I} ited a lady who’ r 


n, who lived in London vis- 


seeeeees A phy: 
‘d in Chelsea. After cou- 


catch yees near my house again Pil break your tinuing his visits for some time expressed an 
neck, ye rascul,” said one Irishman to another. | apprehension that it might be inconvenient for 
But yoo asked me yourself him to come so far on her account. 


“ But [ didn’t ask ye to make love to my wife, 
ye scoundrel.” 


“O, by no means!” replicd the doctor, “I have 


another patient ip the neighborhood, and [al 


“{ haven’t made love to your wife; you are la-| set out hoping to kill two birds with one stone. 


boring under some mistake.” 
“Don’t tell me that, now; didn’t I see you wid 


+ A youthful inember of a rifle corps in 


my own eyes, tyring to come the blarney over | a Scottish town, on his arrival home one evening, 
her? aes : joyfully told his governor that he had just got his 
“ But [ tell you [ didn’t do such thing. I don’t |‘arms. 


care that for your wife,” giving his fingers a snap 


“ Airms,” quoth the ancient, drily, “['m_ think- 


at the words, “ nor that.” in’ gin the French come ye’ll hae mair need o’ 
% 


“Yees don’t care for her, hey? She’s as good your legs. 


a woman as you are, any day, ye dirty black- 
guard, and if’ yees speak disrespectful uv her Pi 
¢ after teachin’ be bether manners.” 

srssee++ Wo have heard some prayers which 
were designed to affect the hearer rather than to 





stereres “My son, hold up your head and tell 


who was the strongest mau.” 


“Jonah.” 
“ Why so?” : 
“?Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after he 


reach Ucayen. The tollowiug characteristic anec- | got bim down.” 
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seseeeee A certain barrister, who was remarka- 
hie for coming into court with dirty hands, ob- 
served that he had been turning over Coke. 

“T should have thought that it was coals you 
had been turning over,” observed a wag. 


sreeeees A “Bridget ” who, as usual, entertains 
an exalted opinion of the good things of the old 
country, was asked by her mistress if they had 
any pies where she formerly lived in Ireland, 

“Yes, and sure they do.” 

“ What kind of pies?” 

“ Magpies, mum.” 


sereeees “Tg Mr. Tibbs a slow man that you 
never associate with him?” ; 

“Mr. Tibbs, my love, is as slow as the clock in 
the Court of Chancery, which takes an hour and 
twenty minutes to strike oue.” 


seseeees “Henry, you ought to be ashamed to 
throw away bread like that. You may want it 
some day.’” 

“Well, mother, would I stand any better chance 
of getting it then if I should cat it up now?” 


++ Ladies and gentleman wanted for the 
kitchen, viz: A cook, chambermaid, laundres: 
and three young ladies to wait on them, a coac! 
man, Waiter, footman, and them young gentlemen 
to wait on them. 


seeeeess In asmall party, the subject turning on 
matrimony, a lady said to her sister, ‘I wonder, 
my dear, you have never made a match; I think 
you want the brimston to which she replied, 
“No, not the brimstone—only the sPARK.” 


sreesses A strutting coxcomb asked a barber's 
boy: “ Did you ever shave a monkey?” 

“No, sir, but if you will please to sit down I'll 
t-t-t-try.” 

nee + A gentleman once observed that a per- 
son famous in the musical line led a very aban- 
doned life, 

“Aye,” replied a wag, “the whole tenor of his 
life has been base.” 


. + The girl who succeeds in winning the 
true love of a true man makes a lucky “ hit,” and 
is a herself a lucky “ mis.” 

+ We must not unkervalue physicians. 
the fabric of soviety would fall without 
them—they are its pillars 


seeesees A man being commiserated with on 
account of his wife’s running away, said,— 
“Don’t pitty me till she comes back again.” 


. + Fun is worth more than physic, and 
whoever invents or discovers a new supply de- 
serves the name of a public benefactor. 


++ee+e++ Did the man who ploughed the sea, 
and afterwards planted his tect upon his native 
soil, ever harvest the crops? 


sreeeee+ Give the devil his due. Certainly, says 
a contemporary; but it is better to have no deal 
ings with the devil, and then there will be noth- 
ing due him. 
++ There is a man out west whose mem- 
ory is so short that it only reaches to his kuces, 
cons¢quently he never pays for his boots. 


seeese It is thought that“ All Fools’ Day,” 
should be changed trom the First of April, to the 
duy the Atlantic Telegraph was completed. 


Original. 
LINES WEITTEN IN A GIFT BOOK. 
AREST Effie, darling Effie, 
With thy sweet aud tender eyes, 
Like the stars so bright aud dove-like, 
Looking dowuward from the skies. 


Pearly teeth and arms of whiteness; 
Curling folds of amber huir; 

Laughing voice of silver aweetness 
Floating on the gladsome air. 


May the great and good Almighty 
Guide the thoughts within my breast, 

And when thy earthly life is ended. 
‘Take thee to Eterual Rest. Conusnra. 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of forty-two letters. 
My 3, 11, 14, 21, 4, 2, 7, 16, 4, 2 is the name of a 
celebrated man, 
“y, 22, 5, 1M, 25, 32 is a sen nymph. 
39, 17, 13, 27, 6 is a useful arti 
10, 26, 14, 37, 14, 32 is a plant. 
“La 0, 29, 22 is a flower. 
15, 38, 3 is a useful article. 
40, 22, 34, 12 is a valuable article especially in 
cities. 
“ 20, 10, 4, 1,8 is a gardner’s tool. 
21) 40, 8, 10, 25, 4, 42, 14 is an animal. 
23, 37, 24, 2, 36, 26, 34 is an animal. 
30, 18, 37, 40, is a Spanish coin. 
35, 3G, 37, 38, 24, 6 is a country in Europe. 
4l is a pronoun, 
31, 26, 25, 19 is a man’s name, 
28, LA, 26, 36, 30 is a fowl. 
21, 26 3, 8 is the name of' a celebrated writer. 
40; 11, 14, 14, 40, 6, 2, 16, 22, 39 is a city in the 
West. 
“ 1, 16, 26, 2 is part of a house. 
* 40, 32, 42, 1, 26, 19 is a city in England, 
My whole is celebrated expedition. 
Answor next week. 


Enigma.—No. 2 
Tam composed of forty-nine letters, 

My 30, 5, 37, 41, 36 47 was an orator. 

“13, 2, 36, 48, 38 was defeated by Daumbol. _ 

1G, 12, 27, 32, 30, 35 was an ancien republic. 

« 28, ¥, 30, 48, 2, 34, 27, 3 was an ancient philo- 
sopher. i é 

“ 6, 11, 15, 44, 13, 25, 31 was an ancient city, 

4,93, 1Y, 21, 33, 38, 18 is a town in England, 

29, 4, 25, 17, 4d, 3, 22 is a fabulous being 
whose name signifies orderer. 





“ 10, 27, 48, 45, 11, 40, 24, 44, 5 is a town in Bel- 


gium, é : 
“37, 2, 12, 41, 4, 27, 25 was a city at war with 
Rome. . 
“ 49, 38, 48, 49 is a town in England. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a celebrated author. 
Auswer next week. 


Enigma No. 3, 
Iam composed of thirty-one letters. 


My 1, 11, 6, 18 is my mother’s Christian name. 
“'1, 17, 27, 31, 6, 25 is my sister’s Christian 
name. 
“ 14, 12, 22, 7, 6, 27, 5is my brother’s Christian 
name. 

“ 3,2, 4 is a nick-name for a girl. 

“ 24,8, 21 is a place defended from the wind. 

“9, 11, 10, 9, 16, 23, 6 is one who makes mis- 
chief. 

13, 15, 20, 24, 18 is a nick-name for » boy. 

“ 26, 13 calls your attention. 

“ 19,29, 30, 26 is a part of the face, 

My whole is my name and place of residence. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 4. 
Tam composed of twenty-seven letters. 
Ly 24, 2, 27, 5, 25, 26 is a city in China. 
«9, 19,9, ix a sen in Africa. 
20, 11, 3, 23, 1 is a townin Australia. 
24,8, 12, 7, 1G, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 
10, 15, 2, 27, 9, 19 is a river in Brazil. ¥ 
13; 4, 6, 21, 13, 19, 20, 1, 13 is a town in Flori- 


24, 11, 17, 2, 12 is a river in Iowa. 
25, 13, 2, 48, 11 is a river in Missouri 
8, 22, 2, 27, 10, 19 is 2 town in Conned 
My whole is the name and place of r 
of an Ambrotype Artist. 
Answer next week. 
n+ 0 0 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Celeste Glinn, Rich- 
mond, Va.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 2, “The visit of the Jap- 
anes’ Embassadors.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 4, “George Harrison 
Ackerman, ‘Newark, New Jersey.” 
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GREAT CURIOSITY. 


WE have one of the greatest curlositics and most valuable 
Inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent FRER. 

SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We have had manufactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
fJence. lt wit1hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sul- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them tu- 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carriea 
the thread through the paper, where jt fastens to an Indiy 
rubber spring, bringiug the papery all into @ compact and 
convenient form. It will last for seyera] years. Thopricoof 
this kind is 75 cents. It can be had of ypy periodical dealer 
nthecountry. Dealers can be supplied by Daxtax & Co., 





of New York, or at thisofice. $1,00 if sant by mall. 
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thing relating to the Japanese i: 
liarly interesting, 
pen of Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, is valuable, inas- 
much as it contains some facts regarding the ori- the story of the 

















Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
THE EVE. 
g fst away, 
L ‘The night ix joining hands with day; 
Like some sweet friend day bids adie: 
And night has shut the world from yiew. 


Ats 


do not cat the ficsh 





Jook upon the latter 
tribe, 





ch an hour my heart doth roam 
the past to childhood’s home; 
‘Then forms long dead rise to my sight, 
Iu Memory’s image pure and bright. 


Shor. 











As age creeps on the heart turns back 
‘Yo youthtul scenes in childhood's track, 
Aad wets the flowers that silent bloom oe 
er Memory’s dend and sorrow’'s tamb. that another deluge 
The maid, the sister, mother, wife, 
The joy of home, the light of lite, 
Sleep where the bending willows keep 
Like watchful guardians o'er the’ 


more homes. 








The merry fect that trod with ours honeysuckl 
That youthful puth all strewed with flowers, ¢ 
Have past-—each pulse, each throb has fled, go in. 


like fashion-plates, an 


A few more suns shall ri: ‘ Fs i 5 
rise and ect, “mother” keeps up a running accompaniment in 


A few more storms and trials met, 
And we shall grect them on that shore 
Where death is lite forever more. 


the kitchen, scouring 
cake griddle. 


Ethereal through the distant spheres, : 
Uneliceked by thought, nor wet by tears. Shite. could rere thevso| 
we things. 


A few more beatings of the heart— Granted—in houses, bi 
Then all is still—we, too, must part 
From friends we love; the sun has set, 
Then death and victory both are met. 
Gero. C. TYRRELL. 


nuisance. In homes t 





stain the damask, 





Gleanings from the Press. 


streerss ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE.—Every- | world. 


houses they must din 





The following sketch, from the 





Se 


in of this nation, which very few of our readers, children are rapidly 





loubtless, have ever seen before:—~ Many have rible ii ‘i 

n sucha terrible inconvenience, 
supposed that the Japanese are descended from | to be sure, when an heir is necessary; but even 
the Chinese; but it is not 80. The evidences are then they do not scem to be born ba 7 
that they are an Orgad ation. the language | come into the world, dwarfed men and women— 
oe Ai No a o23,cH Tits i ‘So th say Con- | little lay figures which mama used to try the last 
struction and pronunciation. So the religion of | new fashion on, until they are old cnongh to come | * 


the two nations differed. The original religion of | + ie orene 
Japan was the Sintoo, the gods and idols of which into their property. 


were Sin and Kame. Buddhism, which now pre-|---+++-+ RoysL Ma 


vails, was not introduced into the empire until fif-| vated station do not always promote good man- |} ti 
The Philadelphia Press tells a very good | have discovered. it. 
settled in Japan in the seventh year of the eighth | story of a rebuke to the late Duke of Cambridge | had an opportunity of watching closely this opera- | ¥ 
Ks The duke | tion of thief-catching in the streets of Ankober.” {few attendants. 
considerable trade between the two empires prior | was accustomed, at concerts und other musical 
They intro-| performances, to disturb the audience by loud 
duced and communicated by these sparse settle-| talking and riotous behaviour. We have italicized | G. 
ments, from time to time, the arts and sciences to | an Irishism at the close: tl 
“The late Duke of Cambridge — the dinner eat- | to convince them that there is such a thing as char- u it yt si é 
His operations are thus described | prise met with a miscrable miscarriage. The 


t was the fash-| by the Atlanta Intelligencer :— 
“A Dox containing some twenty-five snakes, 


ty-six years atter the birth of Christ. Chinese | ners. 


to 1637, after which it was restricted. 


Japan, which had long before flourished in China. 


Keemfer, besides these reasons for denying that | ing duke—lmd very little tas 


the Chinese and Japanese are the same people in-| a box at the opera, sin 
habiting different countries, inclincs to the opin- | ion. 


the Gallas and other South- 


Traders from Gurague repair to Senjero, 
and during their stay are 
rations from the king, 
The population is 
tian but to have relapsed into heathenism. 
day is a day of rest, and_they keep the feasts of 
Kidua Mcherat and St Michael, but they lave no 
fast days, and circumcision abounds.” 


seeees Houses vs. Homes.—We are afraid Y. 
must sweep over the earth, | tion of whether it was casier to get the pig home 
and a new race spriug up, before we have any | dead or alive.” 
Somewhere away out in the coun- 
try we stumble upon a spot that outside looks 
sleep. like one; sweet briars trained over the windows, 
shading the porch, and pervading it 
a pleasant air of quict comfort. Drive by—don’t 
H You’ll find young gentlemen not yet in 
They moulder with the forgotten dead. their teens there too, and young ladies dressed 


‘ J ae You'll also find the parlors fall of etagerics, and 
That, like the fading light away, the etageries full of frail, expensive Tovar? and 
cre passing to auother day— that there isn’t a place where a little wandering 


Nurseries for children did you say? 
they are welcome anywhere; in houses they are a 


them to enjoy; in houses they soil the carpets and 
and break the china bought at 
such an enormous expense for company. In 
homes they can eat with “ father and mother;” in 


father and mother would not eat a meal for the 
ae In homes mother puts them to bed, and 
at this time pecu-| « tueks them up,” and hears their prayers; in 
houses, Bridget undresses them, tells them never 
ind the prayers, and. 





A great man was he for presiding at public 


of goats and fowls; for, like 








as aspecics of the vultarc 
allowed * dirgo,’ or daily 
ust as is the custom al 
snid to have been Chris 
Sun- | as for trafile. 













satisfaction. 
nd playing the piano, while 
of thelr daily life. 


of thieves. 


nl of’ its foot without break- 


ut not in homes. In homes 


tobacco. 
here is nothing too good for 





tight by a cord 


ie with Bridget, with whom - 
sleeps for sometime. 


scures them to sleep with 
In_houses 








-headed giant. 





hies, but to | Whe 
everybody trie: 











convinced hims' 





NNERS.—High birth and ele- | own, and to cou 


monarch of the empire, Kokem, and there was | by the charming singer, Jenny Lind. 





te for music, and had | ming snakes. 








aply becau: 
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to be even larger than the Hawash.- The natives | upon a remonstrance against his milkin, 
snuffy fingers, he stopped short in his work, and 
‘ican tribes, they | went off haughtily with his beasts. sed | 
the next day with the majesty of offended dignity, 
and it was not without many apologies and much | cach other, 
coaxing that he was persuaded to go on serving | reality.’ 
people who had presumed to think his 
tilement. ‘he strects were for general uses al well 
I¢ was common to sce a man draw | © ©. ee 3 bi x 
out his knife when his pig proved unruly, and con- sione cae oe bore of Ane: feusuLian empire, the an- 
vert the animal into pork on the spot. woul cient city of Moscow, and the court of Catharine 
then buy some furze at a neighboring shop, kindle i, 2 a 
a fire in the middle of the street aul a ed the concentration of all power in one hand, 
and embowel the curease. i 





sesseess AN ABRSSINIAN THIEF-CaTCHER.—In 
Dr. Krapf’s “Travels and Researches in Kastern 
Africa,” we find a very amusing account of the 
operations of » Shoa detective. 1 

ian system, the thief-taker is always sure to give 


“The superstition of the Abessinians is immcas- 
urably great, and its workings pervade every act 


It was simp! 


with | ently, that a continual desire is felt moro and Tore 
to unite the branches of this tree, more and more 
He passed by | to engraft like on like. The title or courtesy of 
‘Moutrere,’ by which European sovereigns address 
, 18 to become ultimately a complete 


. ++ Carmarine IL, or Russ1a.-The affairs 
of the United Colonics were at that time under dis- 


snuff a de- 





e would 1 i Beane 
Ho the Second. The ruling opinion in Russia demand- 


ge, scrape 
a ques- 





From the moment the empress set her foot on Rus- 
sian soil it became her fixed purpose to scize the 
absolute sway and govern alone. Though she 
nixed trifling pastime with application to business 
and for her recreation sought the company of the 
young aud the very gay, she far excelled those 
around her in industry and knowledge. Frederic¢ 
By the Abessin- | said of her, that she had an infinity of talent and 
no religiou; yet she went to the Greck church and 
Played the devotee. Distinguished for vivacity of 
thought and judgment, for the most laborious at- 
tention to affuirs, very proud of the greatness and 





‘ 5 . Very noticeable and peculiar | power of her empire, her intercourse with all her 
ins a 5 i j i i 
Hing and; clomning the pans a shemmane employed in Shoa for the detection | subjects was marked by mildness and incompara- 


The Lebashi (thi 
feared, and belongs to the servants of the state. 
When a theft has been committed the sufferer gives 
information to this official, upon which he sends 
his servant a certain dose of black meal, com- 
pounded with milk, on which he makes him smoke 
Tho servant is thrown into a state of 
frenzy, in which state he gocs from house to 
house, crawling on his hands und feet like one out 
of his mind. After he has smelt about at a num- 
ber of houses, the Lebashi all the time holding him 
tened round the body, he goes 
at last into a house, lays on its owner’s bed and 
His master then rouses him | cu 
with blows, and he awakes and arrests the owner | of soul. 
of the house, who is forthwith dragged before the 
priests, and they make the victim of the robbery 
swear that he will not assess ut more than the real 
value the articles stolen. ; ber 
roine fashion: they are: Bouse the entry was made is regarded as a thicf, 
joing out of fhsliion; they are and is forced ‘to pay, whether he is innocent or | her face, the flowers on her breast, covered fiery 


i hey, ave tolerated, guilty. No wonder that the population tremble | passions that coursed riotously through her veins, 
n the Lebashi is seen in the street, and that 
to be on good terms with him, as 
there is uo saying when he may make his appear- 
ance in a house, The King of Shona is said to have 
fof the truth of this matter by 
ordering one of his pages to steal a garment of his 
it in the house of an inhabi- 
rant of Ankober, where the Lebashi is reported to 
Ou the 31st of July, 1841, I 


Snake Cuarmine.—A Swede named 
F. Wirsen recently gave an exhibition before 
he faculty of the Medical College, at Atlanta, Ga., 





The person into whose | was a refinement of d 


ble grace; and she made almost ineredible exer- 
tions as a monarch to be useful even to the mean- 
est, to benefit the future as well as the present age, 
‘Tragedy, comedy, music, wearied her; she had no 
taste but ‘to build, or to regulate her court; no 
passion but to rule and to make a great name; 
and this Ied her to undertake too much herself? 
without sufficient aid trom her ministers. In the 
crowd of the ambitious, who were all eager for 
advancement and favor, she compared herself to 
a hare worried by many hounds; and among an 
unscrupulous nobility in a land which was not that 
of her birth, she was haunted by a fecling of inse- 
curity, and revealed a secret unrest and discontent 
But those around her were not offended 
at the completeness with which she belonged to a 
century represcnting the supremacy of the senses; 
the spiritual life that diffused itself over her form 
ight in physical pleasures; 
the blandishments of her manner, the smiles on 


catcher) is much 





seseeeee A PARALLEL TO THE GARABALDI Ex- 
PEDITION.—In April, 1815, the adventurous and 
chivalric Murat, the brother-in-lawof the great 
Emperor Napoleon, made a daring and gallant at- 
tempt to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty of Nuples, 
and seat himself upon the throne, where he hi 
been king from 18U8 to 1814, He landed upon the 
island of Naples, not accompanied as Gurabaldi 
was, by a strong military force, but with a very 
He imagined that the people 
would everywhere rise in his favor and that the 
military would desert the Bourbon standard for 
our own. The public sentiment was, undoubtedly, 
in his favor, but it was paralyzed by fear, an 
found no vent in public expression. The enter 


magnifticent Murat, whose white plume was al 
ways seen waving in the thickest of every battle, 
and who, by his brilliant courage and striking 


ion that the Japanese are descendants of the first | dinners, at which he would eat as much as five and | among which was a rattle-snuke with seven rattles, all int .CO a 
personal quilities, had risen from the position of & 


inhabitants of Babylon, and their language one of | drink as much as ten ordinary people: Leaving | a large cotton-mouth mocassin, the copperhead or 
those which God, as » punishment, and for the|the table, full of beef and flushed, but scarcely i 

confusion of its vain and conccited builders, in-| flurried by an cnormous q 
fused into the minds of those who built the tower | royal duke—uncle to Queen 


of Babel. Ho thinks that the confusion of tongues | to the opera, probab! 


brought the people, who then dwelt in the plains | scene, and wholly regardless of the performer, 
of Shinar, to separate and be dispersed over the} would call out to his friends across the house, | mocassin, and went through the same mancuvers 
world. This is an ingenious theory; but the gen-|‘ Ah, Devonshire, glad to see you! or ‘ Cardigan, 
st with you to-morrow,’ and so on. | I 
Information is | Being a ‘ royal highness,’ he was actually tolerat- | around his neck, shoulders and head, playing with | ¢0 n w y pla 
. One night when Jenny Lind was performing | him, touching his whiskers with their tongues, | Since the accession of Louis Napoleon to the 
Ie put them on the 





eral opinion is that the Japanese belonged origi-| I shall break 
inally to the great Tartar race. 
too limited, however, to solve the question satis- | cd. 






wntity of wine, th 








to 
ving during the 





t| shook his rattles, pla 
about his neck. 





ly ar 





per, and several speci 





rattlesnake’s pilot, two different species of the vi- 
of water mocassin, was 
—would drive | opened. Le took first the rattlesnake in his hand, 
yed with him, and coiled him 
He next took the cotton-mouth 





with him and so on through with all the others. 
le had at one time the whole twenty 


factorily. The empire of Japan has two emperors | the role of Amina, La Sommambula, the old and | and actnally kissing him. 


The | portly duke went on 


—one ecclesiastical and the other secular. 
He | by his talk the vocal. 


first is called Mikado, and resides in Mikao. 
is the first-in rank, and is regarded with excessive | queen, who wa: 
veneration, but has no poli 
The second is called the Zioyoon, who resides at | looked at the duke’s 








Yeddo. He commands the army, has the revenues | round, followed her look, and saw the culprit who | five minutes. cy i _ thei 
at his disposal, is emperor de facto, and visits the | was speaking loudly to some people in a neighbor- | box, every one satisfied of ono thing, that is, his i Fay 
Iba on a simi! 


s present, stretched a little out of |} 
power whatever. | her box to ascertain the cause. Jenny Lind simply | y 


in this manner. 





Disturbed | floor, and tormented them ina way that we should 
ist. suddedly paused, and the | call cruel, but not one of them attempted to bite 
him, or to show the slightest anger, no matter 
what he did. Me picked them all up, and put them 


stuble boy to a General and Marshal of France and 
ples—who had been united in marriage 

vr of the Emperor Napoleon—who was 
identified with the history and ever memorable 
achievements—was taken prisouer and shot by the 
military of the Bourbons. His fate is éne of the 
most mournful and melancholy episodes in Euro- 
ng} pean history. His son, Achilles, came to this 
country and became a wealthy planter in Florida. 














five craw 





throne of France he has returned to that country, 
but some of the family are yet in Florida. 

Should Garabaldi be suc ulin his designs of 
driving the Bourbons from Naples, it is possible 
that the Murat dynasty may be restored. Such & 
movement, it is believed, would have the counte- 






vox, and the queen turning | into his bosom, where they crawled and coiled for wou nt 
nance and support of Lonis Napoleon. Shortly af- 


They were then restored to. their 


rpoleon himself started from 


ter Murat’s failure, Na ( 
ixsion to regain the throne of 








Miakado once in seven years with great pomp and | ing box. ‘The eyes of all the andience wi 


pageantry. A Council of State consists of thirtcen, | at once to the Duke of Cambridge, who certainly . 
en become fully aware that he was ‘spotted’ by | then brought in, when Mr. Wirsen took out the 


Ue continued talking, | rattlesnakes, and in an instant their rattles were 
yan in the in motion, and the anger of the snake aroused. | St. Helena. 


of which five are taken from the hereditary vassal | th 


princes, and eight from the hereditary nobility be- | several hundred persons. 
This Council of State | however, as if to brave itout. A gentle 
vers in the name of the emperor—Zioyoon. | pit jumped up on a seat, and ina loud 
n earnest manner called out, ‘Who disturbs the | tw 
“Governor of the Empire,’ to whom the others are | audience? Who but that old man with the star on | 1 


subordinate. There ure numerous other inforior | his breast? Do we pay him forty thousand pounds | which bit the dog fiercely. When the dog wa 
house? | ten, and he appeared in excellent health before, he 


officials, but the empire is ruled by those already ) a healt 
ree groans for the Duke of Cambridge!’ The |Jooked dull and drooped, and died in an hour. 


low the rank of princes. 


mong these councillors there is one called the | an 


named; and while the laws are sanguinary—death | T 


e directed | complete control over them. 








ice, and in | Mr. W. held him in his hand while he bit the dog 





«A small stout dog, at least four years old, was { France. He w: 








at first more su u 
rat; but met in the end almost as dark a fate in 
the overthrow of Waterloo and the humiliation of 


essful than Mu- 





in Marpiy.—More than 


year to annoy the public in the op 






ne 





ice. He then coiled the rattlesnake around his 
, and took out the cotten-mouth mot 


seeeeeee A Romane: 
, | & year ago—before the Tuscan Hapspurg fled from 
Florence—an English gentleman entered the noble 
church of Santo Maria Novella. The marble floor , 
was littered with rubbish. Monks were superin- 
tending, masons pulling to pieces the splendid in- 






being the penalty in most cases of offence—the | call was unaumiously complicd with, every eye | This was to all 2 most satisfactory evidence that n it - nt 
lc ternal decorations of the church. The singing- 


whole system is a government of spies, and as ab- | being fixed upon the portly prince, and at last he | the snakes were venomous but perf 


solute as any, if not the most absolute in the |sncaked out of the box, followed by his wii 
aughter, and not until then did she resume her 


= 


world.” 
It was sa 


we 


inging. 


sreseeee THe Kincpom or SexsEro.—Of this | annoyed at her uncle’s rudeness, and told him so. 
unknown country Dr, Krapf procured some highly | Tt js coartuin that, ever after, he avoided yoiny to the 


interesting facts, which we re-produce from: his | opera, and behaved 
volume. "The information gathered by Dr. Krapf od? 
is minute, and in every instance reliable. He ex’ 
hibits the patience of his countrymen in investi-| ++++++++ Lisnoy 
gating thoroughly every object of inquiry, and the | of the style of li 
result is a mass of highly important facts, is given in Les 
“No the south-east of Enarea lies the powerful | Speaking of the coi 
kingdom of Senjero, which formerly consisted of] winter it 
sixtecn provinces, but is now, it appears, depend- lization, 1799, I 
ent on Enarea,as Abba Bogibo, in conjunction) “The family oc 
with Limmu and Jimmna, is said to have invaded | storied house. Th 








Gc: 





whom [I became acquainted at Ankober, gave me 
the following information respecting this unknown | window-frames. 
country. The capital of Senjero, which stands 
upon a hill, is called Anger. i 

king of tho country is Amo, and he is a great 


not dependent on the flight of a vulture or a bee, | cold to sit the whe 
as, according to the report of a priest of Gurague, 
Thad been led to imagine. It was a custom in| and great coats. 
Senjero, after the death of a king, he said, for the | bed immediately 
chief men of the kingdom to assemble outside the | for their meals. 
building inan open field, and wait till a valture 
or an insect sottied on one of the assembly; and 
he to whom this happened. was unanimously elect- { cies of weather. 
ed king. As the African races attach great impor-} ‘The demand 





ople of Senjero have to fight on all sides with 
Wolamo, Enarea, Goma, and with the Gallus. | the streets, and 
‘The river Kibbo is said to mark the boundary, and | customers. He 





ing and housekeeping in Lisbon 
ie’s “ Recollections,” just issued. 


rx in the capital of Portugal, in the year of 


it and mado it tributary. A slave at Seujero with | with little interruption, for weeks together, and 
was driven through the crevices of the ill-fitting 


the shoes they took off over nizht were covered 
The name of the| with the blue mould iu the morning. The clothes 
in the bureau, the books on the table, nay, the ta- 
friend to his soldiers, but not to the poor people. | ble itself, all got mouldy. As the rooms were with- | rapher. 
The succession to the throne js hereditary, and | out fireplaces, the women were compelled by the 


fur-tippets and bonnets, aud the men in their hats 
Often the family went back to | that the whole of European royalty is at’the pre 
after breakfast, and only got up| ent moment one vast fumily of brothers, siste: 
In every country tho houses are | and cousins. The Emperor Napoleon is, wo be: 
lieve, the only monarch of the western world not 
directly related to this august family; though even | city correspondent of the Texas Ranchero gives tho 
he, by means of more or less cousinship, 
for cleanliness was resented by a| what drawn toward the mystic circles. With this | to the days of Salem witchcraft and Puritan super- 


adapted to the prevailing climate, and little provi- 
‘sion is made in the sweet south aguiust inclemen- 


tance to birds and their crics, such a custom wonld | Portuguese us an insult. A dirty old man, with a] single exception, 


have heen within the limits of possibility. The | girdle of tin measures around his waist, drove a 
| cow, a couple of she-assex, und some goats through: 








id that the queen was greatly 





1 | Speaks 
ery swed Wohah. comperied 0a There is a rmmor abroad about the forthcoming | to its being placed as a baleony, with its Lily of 
matrimonial alliance of the heir apparent to the | the Florentine Republic and the motto “ Libertas,” 
Nn 1799.—A very queer account , British throne with a princess of Prussia. German | jn one of those fantastic houses which the hideous 
newspapers, solemn always and full of erudition, | taste of the seeond empire has 
inform us that all the particulars of this 
have long been determined—arranged at the time | ¢hance, and secured the work for three hundred 
of the nuptuals of our princess t 
ck William of Prus 
cupied half a floor in a four-|scttled, we are given to unde 
he rain descended in torrents, | should be a ‘double marriage’ between th 
families of Great Britton and Hohenzollern; such | 4 popular government made an enquiry as to the 
double marriage as wax contemplated a century | pretended restorations going on in the Florentine 
ago by the then monarchs of England and Prus- | ¢hurehes. particularly in the Church of Santa 
sta, but unfortunately broken off ac the eleventh | Maria Novella. ‘The ‘sale of the marble singing- 
hour, to the great grief of » certain 
Frederick, no less than of his latest British biog- | Baron Ricasoli ordered a public prosecution to be 
Indeed, history tells us that German | instituted against the clerzy for t 
princes have always been very fond of arranging | q noble work of art, which state prosecution ix still 
these cross-allinnces, as we might call them; and | pending. Meanwhile, the beautiful gallery itself, 
that it is owing to the principle which they involve | with its republican devices, has been added to the 


miforts they enjoyed during the 





he gays: Prince Freder 


So excessive was the damp that 


ole of the day in thetr pelixses, 











nd | and harmless in the hands of Mr. Wirsen.” 


+ MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. | framents on the ground: it had been bought, the 
—In regard to the rumor that the Prince of Wales | wentleman heard, for little more than old marble, 
is about to be married, the London Spectator thas | hy a dealer, Signor Freppa of Florence, aud was 


it it is such, the whole of the 
royal houses of Europe form but one family, all 
the members of which are blood relations. The 
milked them at the door of his | stock or root of this family is in Germany —the ; named Ambrosio Ramicrez, who has been for some 
Was un inveterate suuff-taker, and | ‘ fatherland’ pre-emiuently—and it is there uppar- | time suffering from a loathsome disease. ho 








tly charmed 





gallery, 2 beautiful and precious work of Italian 
art—2 masterpiece of Baccio d’Agnolo—lay in 


about to be resold to a French builder, with a view 


ntroduced into the 
The Englishman saw his 








union | snburbs of Paris. 





1 with young | and fifty pounds, Ina few weeks the Italian Haps- 
{twas then | burg fled from his capital; with him fell the rej 

tand, that there} of the monk and jobber; the old lily and the old 
¢ royal | jiberty sprang once more into fashion and power. 








8 removal to England—camo to light. 





rown prince | wallery- 


having alienated 


accumulating treasures of the South Kensington 
Museum, » 


sessees A Susrecren Witcn.—A Rio Grande 









h sounds as if iprelated 





some- | following little history, wht 





stition. Tho letter, however, is dated “February 
25d, 1860.” 
“There is aman living at Camargo, (villa nueva) 
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and take her to Camargo. 
most brutal manner. 


majesty’s consul. 


boat-hook into its flank. 





which have hitherto been 


presented to the spectator. 


seum. 





ner. 
Ask no woman her age. 


zaar—nothing but silver. 


placed in his power, 
ill in the night! 


and you are lost. 





you dye your whisker 





chances for retaliation! 





“fast” or “slow. 





by fretting; you only v 


tembe 









man, It effe 
the man who is possessed 
other against whom it is di 
buman heart. 














has been unable to recover by the medical treat- 
ment he has reccived, both himself and wife con- 
eluded he had been bewitched by an offensive wo- 
man named Antonio Alanis, An American 
zen, and a resident of Koma, or a few miles from 
Roma Marias Ramierez, the father of this Ambro- 
sio Ramicrez, who is one of the most wealthy Mex- 
icans on the river, owning a large tract of land 
and much stock on this side, sent a purty of men 
to the house of the poor Antonio Alanis to kidnap 





This they did in the 


They lassoed her and drag- 
ged her on the ground until they feared she would 
die, and they not be able to get her to Camargo. 
They beat one of her daughters badly for interfer- 
ing to protect her poor mother; shot at another 
for the samo reason, but finally succeeded in taking 
the old woman across at Roma. She was taken to 
Camargo, severely beaten, and her body stuck full 
of thorns of prickly pear, and this beating was re- 
peated as soon as she recovered sufficiently to be 
able to endure it, for the space of some two weeks. 
This treatmeht of the witch did not, however, im- 
prove the health of the Gallico, and the witch 
doctor then told them that they must burn her; 
that the sick man had pigeon bones in his head, 
and that as soon as the witch commenced burning 
the bones would protrude, and he (the witch doc- 
tor) would then pull them out, and this was actual- 
ly done. The poor woman was tied up and corn 
shucks lighted under her feet, aud sho kept in this 
horrid torture until she was so badly burned that 
there remained no possible chance of her recovery, 
and I understand, she soon afterward dicd.” 


srrseses ANOTHER Hirrororamus.—The Roy- 
al Zoological Society has received another rarity 
in the animal kingdom, in the shape of a young 
hippopotamus, presented by Mr. Petherick, her 
y This valuable acqui: 
Zoological Society is an object of great curiosity, 
being the second animal of' the kind that has ever 
been brought alive into this country, and, indeed, 
into Europe, with the exception of one that was 
brought to Rome in the third century by the km- 
peror Gordian the Third, for the commemoration 
of the Secular Games. Its rarity is to be account- 
ed for by the great danger that attends its capture. 
Even in Egypt, the land of its nativity, the hippo- 
potamus is so far removed from the observation of 
meu that the animal possessed by the Zoological 
Society created intense wonder and interest all 
along the route to Alexandria. When discovered 
the calf made a rush to the water, and nearly es- 
caped, owing to the slipperiness of its skin, and 
was only secured by one of the men striking the 
It is now only two years 
old, and its massive proportions indicate the enor- 
mous power which will be developed in its maturer 
growth; and the grotesque expression of its physi- 
Ognomy far exceeds all that can be imagined from 
the stuffed specimens in museums, and the figures 


iton to the 





ublished from the rem- 


iniscence of travellers. The mouth is remarkable, 
even in its present extreme youth, for the peculiar 
upward direction of the corners toward the eyes, 
which combined with the breadth and massiveness 
of the muzzle, give that organ a most grotesque 
and striking character in whatever position it is 


At certain moments, 








the whole aspect of the head suggests to one the 
idea of what may have been the resemblance of 
some of the gigantic extinct Batrachians, the relics 
of a former world, whose fossil bones excite our 
wonder so powerfully whenever we wander into 
the galleries of Paleonology in the British Mu- 


: Rures ror SELF-GovERNMENT. — 
Always sit next to the carver, if you cun, at din- 


Be civil to all rich uncles and aunts. 
Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy ba- 


Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening party. 
Don’t play chess with a widow. 
Pull down the blind before you put on your wig. 
Make friends with the steward on board a steam- 
er; there’s no knowing how soon you may be 


In every strange house it is well to inquire where 
the brandy is kept — only think if you were taken 


Never answer a crossing-sweeper. Pay him or 
else pass silently and quickly along. One word 


Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being 
Never offend 2 butler—the wretch has too many 


Write not one letter more than you can help. 
The man who keeps up a large correspondence 
a martyr, tied not to the stake but to the post. 

Wind up your conduct like your watch once 
every day, examining minutely whether you are 


treeeees A Sunny Temper.—You gain nothing 
ste your strength by it. 
Choose your work, plan as skillfully as you can, 
pat your whole heart iuto what you are about to 
do, and leave the rest toa kind Providence that 
overlooks not a single one of us. 
how many years of your life are mortgaged by this 
habit of worrying? And, after all, what does it | maintained them, in principle as well as pra 
accomplish? How does it help you on? 
much strength does it bring to you in your labor . og mouarchial or 
and exertions? None—ngne whatever. 
all the time throws to the surf 
“mire and dirt” of the nature 
bine the best elements, and help them work to- 
gether to the best advantage, but only the worst, | 
and gives them alone all the chan 

A beautiful, sunny temper is no sign of weak- 
ness, a8 Many suppose, but of streng 
mony of character. It shows that there is a power 
seated at the centre of the being, that knows how 
to administer the government. 

Lord Clarendon’ wrote of anger, that it is the 
most impotent passion that occupies the mind of 
nothing it goes about, and hurts 


Do you know 


How 


A rufied 


‘ace the 





and bar- 





by it more than any 


ted. 





He knew the 


The worst of anger is, if you give 
the reins to it for once, it is still more difficult for 
you tu keep them yourself the nes 
surrender robs you of your own power, and makes 
over just so much of it to the enemy, 


t time; every 


But a 
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cheerful temper is like the genial sun, in whose 
warm rays all men like to bask. 
such may not, perhaps, make as many stare and 
trembie at his barbed phrases of satire or scorn, 
but he will certainly make more devoted and lov- 
ing friends, and, what is more, be very sure to 


keep them. 


sreerses Toe STOMACH AND THE Mrxp.—Much 
of our conduct depends, no doubt, remarks 2 co- 
temporary, upon the character of the fuod we eat. 
Perhaps, indeed, the nature of our meals govern: 
the nature of our impulses more thau we are i 
clined to adinit, because few of us relish the aban- 
donment of our iden of free agency. Bonaparte 
used to attribute the Joss of one of’ his battles to a 
poor dinner, which at the time disturbed his di- 
gestion. How many of our misjudgments—how 
many of our deliberate errors—how many of our 
unkindnesses, our cruelties, our acts of thought- 
lessness and recklessness, may be actually owing 
to a cause of the same character? 

We eat something that deranges the condition 
of the system. Through the stomachic nerve that 
derangement immediately affects the brain. Mo- 
roseness succecds amiability; and under its influ- 
ence we do that which would shock our sensibility 
at any other moment. Or, perhaps a gastric irreg- 
ularity is the common result of an over-indulgence 
in wholesome food, or a inoderate indulgence in 
unsuitable food. The liver is afflicted. In this 
affliction the brain profoundly sympatbizes. The 
temper is sourced; the understanding is narrowed; 
prejudices are strengthened; generous impulses 
are subdued; selfishness, originated by physical 
disturbances which perpetually distract the mind’s 
attention, becomes a chronic mental disorder; the 
fecling of charity dies out; we live for ourselves 
alone; we have no care for others. And all this 
counge of nature is the consequence of injudicious 














: STARVATION AND CANNIBALISM.—The 
wreck is announced at Lloyd’s of the ship Con- 
stant, from Sydney for Manilla, on a sunken reef, 
in latitude 4.45 N., longitude 155.58 E. The ship 
appears to have broken up almost immediately 
afterwards, the crew escaping in the boats, with 
but scarcely any provisions or water. For days 
and days, exposed to a scorching sun, they suffer- 
ed fearfully, and the horrors they subsequently 
endured were of a character almost unheard of. 
They left the wreck in the boats on the 17th of 
July. From that time till the 1st of September 
they visited several islands in the hope of obtaining 
food and succor, but failed. They then resolved to 
draw lots as to which of them should sacrifice his 
life for their benefit, and after five day’s delilera- 
tion they killed one of the negroes,and his body was 
quickly devoured. Some days afterwards they re- 
solved to murder another uegro for the same pur- 
pose. The man, aslecp at the time, waking up and 
hearing of their intention, attempted to escape by 
jumping overboard. A shot fired by one of the 
crew killed him on the spot, and his body was 
eaten. In this horrible manner the wretched men 
subsisted till the 20th of September, when they 
were picked up and landed at Sourabaya, most of 
them being in a shocking state. 

sreovses SumMrT OF SanispurY Srire.—The 
papers from time to time note the circumstance 
that some daring person has climbed this spire to 
oil the weathercock. This is a dangerous feat, as 
the top of the spire is four hundred and four feet 
from the ground. It is ascended by ladders for 
about three-fourth of its height, which are fixed 
inside the spire. A small door then opens, and 
the adventurer has to climb the rest of the way by 
ascries of irons, something like the handles of 
flatirons, which are fixed in the stone-work, and 
by which he is able to make his way to the top to 
complete his dizzy work. 

About forty years ago, I am told, some persons 
were assembled at the “ Pheasant,” in Salisbury, 
and were talking about this feat, when a watch- 
maker, by the name of Arnold, who was preseut, 
offered, for a small wager, to ascend to the spire; 
to take with him his tools and a watch; to take 
the watch to pieces on the very top of the spire; to 
clean it prope and bring it down in less than 
an hour. He ‘ordingly climbed the spire, fixed 
his back against the stem of the weathercock, 
completed his task, and descended within the given 
time. 











. +» Wasnineton.— Washington had no 
resemblance whatever to Nap 

a despot. He founded the pol 1 liberty at the 
same time as a national independence of his coun- 
try. He used war only as the means to pe 
Raised to the supreme power without ambition, 
he descended from it without regret, as soon us 
the safety of his country would permit. He is the 
model for all democratic chieti Now you have 
only to exumine his life, his soul, his acts, his 
thoughts, his words; you will not find a single 
mark of condescension, a single moment of indul. 
gence for the favorite ideas of democracy. Ue 
constantly struggicd—struggled even to wearine: 
and to sadness—aguinst its exactions. No man 
was ever more profoundly imbued with the spirit 
of government or with respect for authority. Le 
{ never exceeded the rights of power, according to 
jthe Jaws of his country, but he confirmed and 
ice, 
as he could have done in an 
tocratical state. Ue was one 
jof those who knew that it is no more possible t 
| govern from below in a republic than in an ari 










































as firmly and Joftil 





it docs not com | tocrutical society. 


seeeeess SemMER Sours. —PDhysiological re- 
search has fuily established the fact that acids 
| promote the separation of the bile trom the blood, 
which is then passed from the s 
ease of BuMMer. 

















venting fevers, the prevailing dis of sun 
All fey are Dillious, that is, the bile is in the 
blood. Whatever is antagonistic to fevers is cool- 





ing, and also berries of every description; it is be- 
cause the acidity which they contain aids in separ. 
ating the bile from the blood. Hence the gr 
yearnings for greens and lettuce and sallads 
the early part of spring, these being eaten with 
vinegar; hence the taste for something sour, for 
lemonades on an attack of fever. But this being 
the case it is easy to sce that we nullify the good 











s It is » common saying that fruits are cool- 





The possessor of 














ro eat them in thei 





eat enough to hurt us, 
alone, not taking any 


milk promotive of heal 
milk tends to billiousi 


are passionately fond 
herds use rennet, and 


+ A Liven. 
man away from home, 





suuset and bed time; 

more evil in a single 
whole day’s circuit. T! 
are all compact of tens 


less city, and “ stands 
homes,’ 


taste for reading will al 





times. vil spixits in 
cised and driven away 


the candle. 


minutc—sometimes a] 





how many 


years older than yourse! 
if so, how many of' the: 


did you reciprocate the 


a strawberry mark on 


present going forward to t 
from all the ports of the sister isle has excited the 


attention and: alarm of 


the emigration been so 


emigrant houses state 
so brisk since 1838. 





ready for 





ed statas, 





Ch 


;cuniary means. 


s have been 





and ar 





. Will always be so. 
+ ment than a stimulus t 
they are quite as much 





The youth who inherits wealth is apt to hav 


inade too casy for him. 
with it becaus 
ing no special obj 
hang heav 











them with sugar, or even sweet milk or cream, 
Ir 


inake it sour the sooner, 
termelons on the system. 








ir natural state, fresh, ripe, 


perfect, it is almost impossible to cat too many, to 


, especially if we cat them 
fiquid with them whatever. 








Hence, also, is buttermilk, or even comnion sour 


th in summer time, Sweet 
ness in sedentary people; 


sour inilk is antagonistic. The Grecks and Turks 


of sour milk. The shep- 
the milk dealers alum, to 
Buttermilk acts like wa- 


ARY TasTE.—To a young 
frieudless and forlorn in a 


great city, the hours of peril are those between 


for the moon and stars see 
hour than the sun in his 
‘he poet’s visions of evening 
der and soothing images. 


It brings the wanderer to his home, the child to 
his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, aud the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle cat f= 
ed youth who is thrown upon the 1 f 





of a pit 
homeless amid a thousand 


the approach of evening brings with it an 
aching sense of loneliness aud desolation, which 
comes down upon the spirit like darkness upon the 
earth. In this mood, his best impulses become a 
snare to him, and he is led astray because he is 
social, affectionate, sympathetic and warmw-heart- 
ed. If there be a young man thus circumstanced 
within the sound of my voice, let mo say to him 
that books are the friends of the friendless. A 


ways carry you to converse 


with men who will instruct you by their wisdom and 
charm you by their wit, who will soothe you when 
fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel you 
when perplexed, and symputhize with you at all 


the middle ages were oxor- 
by bell, book and candle; 


you want but two of these agents, the book and 





Census CaTecnism.— The questions 
usually asked by the takers of the census are very 


ittle personal. The Cleve- 


jJand Plaindcaler gives the following as a speci- 
men :—“ Did you ever have the measles, and if so, 
?—Are you married, and if 30, how do 
you like it?—Have you « twin brother severai 


1f?—Ilave you parents, and 
m ?—What is your fighting 


weight ?—Which do you like best for light reading, 
‘The Gunmaker of Moscow,’ by Cobb, or the 
President’s last message, by J. B.?—How many 
times has your wife ‘wished she was dead,’ and 


wish ?—Do you 





bought- 


en tobacco ?—Were you ever in the Penitentiary? 
How many empty bottles have you in the house? 
Mow docs your meerschaum color?—How many 
chickens have you, and are they on foot or in the 
shell ?—Also, how many succedaneums ?—Is there 


your left arm?—State how 


much pork, Dutch cheese, popular sovereignty, 
standard poetry, catnip, red flannel, Constitution 
and Union, old junk, perfumery, coal oil, liberty, 
hoop skirt, ete., you have on hand.” 


seceeees EXTRAORDINARY IRISH EXODUS FROM 





ary emigration at 
to the United States direct 


Irish poiiticians and jour- 


nalists, a visit to the Liverpool docks during the 
past few weeks, and to the different emigration 
offices along Waterloo and Regent roads would not 
lead in any degree to diminish the fecling of 
alarm, as at no Period (oF many years past, has 


risk as at present to ports 


in the United States; indeed, some of the leading 


that the trade has not been 
During the present month 


the exodus from the Mersey to the United States 
in passenger ships has been about 9,000 steerage 
passengers, being an averaye of 3,000 weekly, and 
ihe numbers exhibit no ap] 
In addition to the above, several vessels are now 
iy a and at anchor in the river, with not 
less than 1,600 souls on board bound for the Unit- 





cut signs of decrease, 


. + Tue Power or Money.—Tho greatest 
things which have been done for the world have 
not been accomplished by rich men or by sub- 
scription lists, but by men ge’ 


rally of small pe- 
ianity was propagated 





over half the world by men of the poorest class; 
and the greatest thinkers, discovei 





imventors, 
men of no wealth, many of 


; them little raised above the condition of manual 
labor in point of worldly ci 
Riches are oftener an impedi-j 





‘umstances. And it 
‘oaction, and in many cases 
a misfortune as a blessing. 
life 
ted. 





3 and he soon grows sa 


e he bas nothing left to desire. Hav- 
t to strugyle for, he finds time 
on his hands; he remains morally and 


spiritually asleep; and his position in society is 


oftener no higher than 
which the tide floats, 





than that of a polypus over 


sereeees A PoInteD SERMON.—Many a dis- 
course of an hour’s length is not half as impressive 
as the following from an eccentric English Divine: 


“ Be sober, grave, 





) Should always keep on 
1. Your wife. 

2. Your stomach, 
3. Your conscience. 

IL. If you wish to 


em, thus pre-: happiness, preserve them by temperance. 





perance produce: 
| 1. Domestic misery. 
2. Premature death. 
3. Infidelity. 





ttle: 


temperate.”"—Titus ii, 9. 


I. There are three companions with whom you 


good terms : 


enjoy peace, long life and 
Intem- 


To make these points clear, I refer you: 
To the Newgate Calendar. 


2. To the hospitals, lunatic assylums, and work- 


houses. 


3. To the past experience of what you have 





Reader, decide! whi 
perance, with hapy 





seen, read and suffered, in mind, body and estate, 


h will you choose? ‘Tem: 
3 and jong life, or intem- 


effects of fruits and berries in proportion as we eat | perance, with misery and premature death? 





+++. Eanty INFLUENCES.—There can be no 
greater blessing than to be born in the light and 
air ofa cheerful, loving home. It not only ensures 
a happy childhood: there be health and a good 
constitution—but it almost makes sure a virtnous 
and happy manhood, and a fresh, young heart in 
old age. I think it every parents duty to make 
their children’s childhood full of love and of child- 
hood’s proper joyousness; and I never see clildven 
destitute of them through poverty, faulty tempers, 
or wrong notions of their parents, without a heart- 
ache. Not that all the appliances which weulth 
can buy are necessary to the free aud Lappy un- 
folding of childhood in body, mind or heart— 
quite otherwise, God be thanked; but children 
miust at least have love inside the house and fresh 
air and good play and some good companions ont- 
side—otlierwise yuung life runs the greatest dan- 
ger in the world of withering, or xrowing stunted 
or sour and wrong, or at best prematurely old an 
turned inward on itself. 


. + Unwisz Mrn.—The following are a 

few of the characters coming under this head: 
The jealous man who poisons his own banquet, 

and eats it. i 
The miser that starves himself to death that his 

heirs may fenst. 

The slanderer, who tells tales, and gives bis ene- 

mies a chance to prove him a liar. 

The self-conceited man, who attaches more con- 

sequence to dignity than to common sense. 

fhe proud man, who falls in the estimation of 

sensible observers in proportion as he rises in his 

own, 

The envious man, who cannot enjoy life and 

prosperity because others do. : 

The dishonest man, who cheats his own soul 

more Vitully than he does his fellow-men. 























Tuat’s 80.—Heaven help the man 
who thinks he can dodge “ enemies ” by trying to 
please everybody. If such an individual ever suc- 
ceeded we should be glad to know it. Not that wo 
belicve in a man’s going through the world trying 
to find a beam to knock his head against; disput- 
ing every man’s opinion; fighting and elbowing 
and crowding all who differ from him. That 
again is another extreme. Other people have a 
right to their own opinions, so have you; don’t 
fail into the error of supposing they will respect 
you more for turning your coat every day to 
match theirs. Wear your own colors, spite of 
wind and weather, storm or sunshine. It costs 
the vacillating and irresolute ten times the trouble 
to wine and shuffle and twist, than it does honest, 
manly independence to stand his ground. So says 
the Schenectady Star, and so say we. 








+++ Farewert Dinyer.—On the 3d of 
March, 1797, Washington gave a farewell dinner, 
to which many of the leading persons at the sent 
of government were invited. These were chietly 
the oflicers of government and members of the dir 
plomatic corps, with their wives. Bishop White, 
whose sister was the wife of Robert Morris, avas 
present, and described seme of’ the events of the 
banquet. 

“During the dinner,” wrote the bishop, “ much 
hilarity prevailed; but on the removal of the cloth 
it was put an end to by the president—certainly 
without design. Javing filled his glass, he ad- 
dressed the company, with a sinile on his counte- 
nance, saying,— Ladies and gentleman, this is the 
last time [shall drink your health asa public man. 
Ido it with sincerity, and wishing you all possible 
happiness.’ There was an end to all hilarity; and 
the cheeks of Mrs. Liston, wife of the British inin- 
ister, were wet with tears.” 





treseees EXAGGERATION.—Genera] Daumas, in 
his work entitled “The Sahara of Algicrs,” re- 
peats soine assertions made to him by an Arab, 
which, although full of exaggeration, give an idea 
of the quickness of’ sense displayed by this people, 
who rival, in that respect, the aborigines of North 
America, so graphicaliy deseribed by Cooper. 

“Tam considered,” said the Arab, “as rather 
near-sighted. Yet I can distiuzuish a sheep from 
a goat at a distance ofa day’s journey. [knowa 
{man who can smell the smoke of a pipe, or of 
meat cooking at the distance of thirty leagnes in 
the desert. We recognize each other by our tracks 
in the sand; and when a stranger crosses our 
country we know it by his footmarks, for no one 
tribe walks like another. We can tell by the track 
of a bare whether it isa male or female—and if 
the latter whether it is with young. By looking at 
a date-stone, we can tell the tree on which the fruit 
grew.” 




















. + Buack Tea amp Green.—Sir John 
| Bowring, at a recent lecture in Glasgow, touched 
upon the trade, and the withdrawal of the mo- 
nopoly—the trade being much more than tripled— 
the quality, instead of being deteriorated, being 
much better than it was, and the price, instead of 
being higher, being very much lower. If they 
would give to a Chinaman green tea he would 
consider himself insulted. Green tea! [tr was 
painted with Prnssian blue, China ink and gypsum. 
Of tea, he found that forty-seven million pound: 
went to Great Britain, of which thirt: Vv 
lions were black tea, and ten millions green, so 
that the sensible people were in the ratio of four 
to one. To the States there were sent 

















Chited St 
twenty-three million of pounds of ereen tea, and 
only one and a quarter millions of black. 


sreeeses A Cur Tover. 
rent among the Celestials of a great 
who was able to sit all day at table, and after cou- 
suming what would have been suflicient 10 drive 
the reason out of half-a dozen men, would rise up 
perfectly sober. The emperor, hearing the fame 
of this great drinker, asked him to dinner, that ho 
might test his marvellous powers, As the story 
goes, the king had ordered a hallow figure to be 
cast In bronze, of the exact size and model of this 
man, and, as the wine was served, for cach cup 
that the guest drank, a similar cup was poured 
into the top of the head of the image. This went 
on for some hours, until at length the bronze statue 
overflowed, while the zucst continued at the table, 
and rose from it perfectly sober! 














wine-drinker, 














seeee+ He who gi pleasure meets with it. 
i Kindness is the bond of friendship, and the book 
of love; he who suws not, reaps not. 
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Eyes that shame the shining stars 
That fill the arch above, 
When evening shadows fall around, 
And zephyrs whisper love. 
Lips that are like coral red, 
Bright coral from the sea ; 
And sweeter than the honey dew, 
That’s sipped by every bee. 





3. 

Teeth that rival snowy pearls — 
Between two roses red ; 

And hair a queen might envy well, 
And dainty, regal head. 

Thy smile is like a glad, glad ray, 
Of sunshine pure and bright, 

Or like the chastened silv’ry beams, 
Of soft and pale moun-light 
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Coory RIGHT SECURED.) 


CASTILLIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH, 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XX1I.—The Short-live.1 Joy.—Peril. 


OR a moment 
all was silent 
8ave the low 
rumbling of the 
gradually sub- 
siding storm, 
then a voice, so 
strange and un- 
earthly that all 
that company 
trembled as they 
bent their cars to 
listen, broke the 
stillness, 
Children of the 
ale faces, listen. 





the other world 
= that talks to you, 
7 Wut one or your 
% own race and 
color. The spir- 
its of the dead 
come not to this 
Mr tyte earth. Kail 
Wandewah, the 
Phantom of the 
War-Pathe, is a mortal and he stands before you. 
Brothers of my own race, to-night the last of the 
Lecapooes dics! until now [ was not free; the 
chains of revenge bound me to a savage life. 
Listen! More than twenty years ago the Leca- 
pooes were a great people; their warriors were 
as the leaves of the forest, when they went to the 
war-path, and their braves were like the young 
pine-tree for strength, or the wild dear for swit't- 
Where are they now? Towards the sun- 
set is the ashes of their wigwams; the tribe of Le- 
capooes is now but a name! 

“More than twenty years ago, the Lecapooes 
were a great people, and mighty on the war-path; 
their arrows never missed, their hatechets were 
ever sharp for the battle, and their scalping knives 
spared neither the young or the old, the women 
or children. Their tortures were the most infer 
nal, their deeds the most bloody. Many, many 
years ago, a young man came to the far north 
west, his heart beating high with hope; he was a 
trapper, and in an eastern land a fair young bride 
awnited his return, when he should haye acquired 
a suitable home for her, 

“¥ortune favored him; a little cottage near a 
erystal lake, in the suburbs of a western country 
villaze, was the reward of his hard toil. How 
tasteful the little garden about it; the walks bor- 
dered with flowers, the arbor, with its wealth of 
wild honeysuckles, all ready for love and happi- 
nesf. The rooms, with their cheap but tasteful 
furniture, the vines trained over the parlor win- 
dows. I love to think of that cottage just as it 
looked when that young man last gazed upon it 
with pride as the future home of himself and the 
one lic Joved best.” 

The voice of the strange speaker grew softer, 
the clouds gathered away from the zenith, and the 
struggling moon rays shimmered down. But the 
speaker did not know how emblematic that night 
was to be of his life; how, after the fierce tempest, 
the calm and quict would come to him. 

“ All was ready even to the latch upon the little 
wicker garden gate, and the trimming of a 
will rose bush under the bed-room window; the 
roses would be in full bloom when he came back, 
she would sinell their fragrance, he thought—his 
wifel 

“But he never went back to that cottage again! 
On his way to a neighboring settlement he was 
surprised by three or four hostile Indians; his 
horse was like a snail in comparison with their 
fiery animals; and, after mortally wounding one, 
and disabling another of his pursucrs, he was 
taken. His captors were in their paint, and turned 
out to be a portion of a defeated war party that 
had made an ineffectual assault upon a settlement 
of whites, being repulsed with great loss, aud were 
thirstine for revenge. 

“Tightly bound, that the withes cut to the 
bone; stripped of his clothing, and dragged inlu- 























It is no spirit of 


manly through the forest and over the prairies 
until he sank down utterly exhausted with fatigue 
and pain, nearly starved and famished, neither food 
nor drink having been given him—three days after 
his capture he was carried, with hideous shouts 
po yells, by his barbarous captors into the Indian 
village. 

“There is no need of particularly recounting all 
that followed; the mock trial by council, the fear- 
ful sentence—death by torture!” And that torture 
came. But that the tribe of the Lecapooes have 
been blotted from the earth, I had not power to re- 
call it. The cruel knives that laid bare the quiv- 
ering flesh to the hone—the scaring irons that 
burned almosé to the vitals—the merciless toma- 
hawks, the inhuman tortures—why describe them! 

“Then a fire was built about the miserable vie- 
tim, that prayed but to die; a slow, torturing fire 
that, while it produced the most exquisite suffer- 
ing, would not reach the vitals—oh, it was te’ 
ble, and all the while the poor wretch was think- 
ing of her who would wait for his coming in vain, 
how she would deem him untrue! Ob! there was 
the torture after all. 

“Then it was that a pause in the fiendish sport 
occurred; a darkness came over the sun, and the 
superstitious barbarians believed that their Deity 
wis angry. Then it was they cut the bonds that 
bound him to the stake, and, more dead than alive, 
the poor wretch crawled away to die. Oh, the 
torturing anguish of body! He slept, and then he 
woke, and then he slept because of his loss of 
blood, and the wearisome pain that racked his 
whole frame. Again he woke; it was day, and he 
was lying, tenderly cared for, in the wigwam of 
the Dacotahs. Why they picked him up aud 
cared for him only the Great Spirit can tell; yet 
he recovered. 

“Recovered! for what purpose? Why was life 
lengthened out to him? Why did he not die in 
his unconsciousness, and not live a wreck, a ruin 
of his former self? Why? Perhaps because he 
had a work to do, a fearful, a bloody work, that 
of revenge ! 

“Horribly scarred—hair turned white as the 
driven snow with terror—long, silvery, unkempt 
beard, and painted in the strangest manner, this 
miserable man went forth as a terror, a superna- 
tural being, an evil spirit. His hatchet was sharp, 
his arrows keen ; his knife knew no mercy. Where 
was the Lecapooe that stood face to face with him 
and lived? Where the warrior that boasted of a 
victory when ‘ Kail Wandewah’ appeared? For 
twenty years, aye, or more, has this revenge heen 
working. One by one they have fallen as the 
leaves fall in Autumn, and to-night, by the hand 
of the War-Path Phantom, the last of his tribe 
perishes !’” 

The speaker paused. 

“ Mun or devil, which ever you are,” cried Cas- 
tele De Leon, “answer me; do you know where 
is Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes ?” 

“The Dacotah warriors found him as he slept; 
he is bound hand and foot in their war-camp, and 
the pale-faced maiden is safe!” 

Castele De Leon started to his feet, and a wild 
ery of joy escaped his lips. 

“ Safe! safe! thank God!” 

There were many others who said this in their 
hearts; stern, dark bronzed men, whose own dar- 
ling household treasures lay buried in the wide, 
deep grave at the Fort De Leon; many who said 
it in their hearts, if not with their lips, “Safe! 
safe! thank God.” 

The dark clouds rolled away from the zenith, 
and all the brighter for the past darkness, the pale 
moon looked down. ’ 

The strange visitor looked up and smiled; per- 
haps he thought, “even thus may brightness be in 
store for me at last.” 

“Why did you not go back for your bride?” 
asked one of the company. 

“Go back to her! he cried, “go back to her, 
disfigured, too horribly disfigured to scarce claim 
asemblance to humanity! Go back to her thus! 
No—no! Better thatshe remembered me as [ was; 
for after all my sufferings the keenest of all would 
he to see her T loved turn from me with loathing 
and contempt. 

.“ But Norwah—traitor, murderer, where is he? 
and where is the maiden that you told me was 
safe, strange being ?” cried Castele impatiently. 

“Tn the valley yonder are the Dacotahs, and 
their warriors; the camp of the Dacotahs the 
maiden lies in peaceful slumber; will the pale 
faces go with their brother to his adopted people? 
Will they gaze upon the brizht-haired girl, and sec 
how the chief of the Lecapooes meets his doom?” 

“Tl be skinned if I don't b'lieve it’s jest a trick 
of them raseally Ingens to get hold on us,” mut- 
tered Job Rushton, in a low voice to hi: nea 















































companion, “Jest like the greasy varmiuts; the 
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are all alike, and this fellow—man wizzard, or de- 
mon, which ever he may be is leagued with ’em, 
what eyer their object is, anyhow; them’s my se 
timents, ’zactly, as poor Dick Maze used to say— 
my sentiments, though they aint of much ’count.” 

ué there was one who did not hesitate. Cas- 
tele Dz Leon, whose imputicnee to set out immedi- 
ately could scarcely be controlled. 

“Te you lead me into the very jaws of death,” 
he said, if she is there, [ am content; those who 
do not fear may follow; let the rest remain.” 

“ Oh, if you're fer goin’, Cap'n, ’m not the chick- 
en to flummux out. I promised once to stand by 
yein yer dangers, an’ ['ll keep my word; an’ who- 
ever harms a hair of Miss Ds Leon’s head will 
walk over the dead body of Job Rushton first. 
Them’s my sentiments, boys,” turninz to the rest 
of his companions, “them’s my sentiments boys, 
and if yourn’s the same jest foller along, an’ don’t 
let them rascally Dacotahs sce the shape of your 
backs, but give ’em a chance to make out the color 
of your eyes, if they have any curiosity in that 
way.” 

It is rather doubtful whether this speech would 
have had any effect had his companions felt in- 
clined to hesitate in following their brave leader, 
who had been with them ever the foremost in any 
and every danger, and whom, to desert at this 
particular moment would have seemed in them, at 
that time, a species of insanity. So, with one ac. 
cord, all followed where the “Phantom of the 
War-Path ” led. 

It was a wild and weird-like spot; the tall pines 
shut out the moonlicht, and as they advanced, the 
roar of a cataract fell upon their ears, and the sil- 
very sparkle of water in the distance met their 
view. 

Oh, on—over fallen trees, throuyh almost im- 
penetrable uuderbrush, heeding not the showers 
of water that fell from every branch upon thei, 
as they passed, the little band, their rifles in their 
hands and their hunting knives in their belts, in 
the footsteps of' their leader, their brave and daunt- 
less leader, Castele De Leon. 

What if the path should but lead them to their 
graves? had they anything to live for? Did not 
all their hopes lie buried in the wide, deep, bloody 
grave at the Fort De Leon? 

They stood upon the brow of a hill and looked 
down upon the camp-fires of the Dacotahs, about 
which were gathered dusky painted forms. Then 
the strange guide and leader paused and said— 

“Let my brothers stay here while I go first to 
the people of my adoption. Stay!” 

A moment more and the strange being had dis- 
appeared. 

“This is coming a kind of gral game over a 
fellow, I guess; them’s my sentiments; but then, 
Jjest_as they can afford; we’re good for two score 
of their scalps any how; So jest let’em come 
along if they want to smell powder.” 

The last words of Job Rushton caused a large 
number of the party to have the same thrill of 
fear, They raised their rifles to examine the 
priming, and, to their dismay, discerned that the 
violent storm had so completely dampened the 
powder, that, ten chances to one, their pieces 
would miss fire. 

There was no time to remedy this misfortune, 
for the fierce yells and whoops of scores of sav- 
ages burst upon their ears at that very moment, 
and the same word escaped every lip— 

“ Betrayed!” 
























Chapter XXIL.--The Lost and Found. 


HE savage yells and whoop, however, suddenly 
ceased, and the voice of their strange guide 
said: 

“ The white men are not betrayed by one of their 
own blood; the warriors of the Dacotah’s but bid 
them welcome!” 

And so it proved. 

In asmall tent, protected from the storm that 
had raged so terribly, Fay slept, calmly, peaceful- 
ly; there was a smile lingering about her lips, and 
the brow and cheeks, around which the golden 
hair lay in rich masses, were cooled of the burning 
fever that had parched them. The long brown 
lashes lay upon the white checks as peacefully as 
ever; and, as the moonlight streamed aslant the 
beautiful face, there was one who gazed upon it al- 
most spell-bound with the loveliness before him. 

“ Sleep on, my darling—slcep on; it is better so,” 
murmured Custele, 23 he turned away. 

But his voice, low as i rous: 












again 
It was but a moment, and his strong arms were 
about her, and her golden head was resting upow 








his broad bosom. 









“Oh, Fay, my pet—my doll—my darling, have 
I found you at last?” 

“Oh, Cass! it was a dreadful dream—a very 
dreadful one. But you won’t go—only promise 
me that you won’t go away, Cass—dear Css!" 
“T has not all been a dream, my darling. Since 
Tsaw you a great many sad things have happened, 
and _you have been ill—very ill.” 

“Yes, yes, remember now; and, Castie, dear 
Castie—oh, they were too crucl to separate us!” 
“She is here, safe, Fay; very soon you shall see 
her; but this excitement is too much for you.” 
tele forgot that he was shedding tears him- 
self like a girl. 3 
“Don’t ery, Cass.” 

“ Well, [ won’t; there, Pll leave you now, and 
Castillia, your own Castie, if she isin an Indian 
dress, will come to you.” 

He turned away and passed out of the little 
deer-skin tent, when he felt a hand laid upon his 
arm. It was a woman, in an Indian dress, that 
stood before him in the moonlight. And yet the 
face that looked upon him was unlike a squaw, 
seamed with wrinkles, and bronzed by the sun as 
it was; and yet— 

Oh, Castele De Leon, you was but a boy when 
your mother was taken away from you, and she 
was young and beautiful then. Why do you clap 
your hands over your heart as you gaze into that 
care-worn, haggard face? Why does your whole 
frame thrill and quiver as those dark, melancholy 
eyes rest upon you? And why do you stretch out 
‘our arms and clasp them about that almost sink- 
ing form, as your name escapes their bloodless 
ii 














ips 
“ Castele!” 
Oh, mother!” 
Nature was not at fault; the boy had grown to 
be aman. Years had passed, with their harrowing 
grief, their agonizing despoil, and yet the mother 
knew her child, and the son’s heart beat responsive 
to her own. 
“ Mother!” 
Another breathed the name softly, reverently. 
© Mother!” 
Tt was Castillia De Leon’s voice. The dead was 
alive, the lost was found. Let us pass tenderly, 
sacredly over this mecting beneuth the midnight 
moon; how can our poor pen fitly describe 
made eloquent more by looks and ex, 
than by words—one that only the All-Sceing Eye 
looked down upon—that eye that never slumbers 
or sleeps. 
And there the long story of years was told; the 
sorrow, the care, the pain, the despair, all up to 
that dreadful moment, was rehearsed by the over- 
joyed mother, as she held the hands of her children 
in her own, and gazed into their faces. 
“Oh, my own darlings!” she cried, as she con- 
cluded, “I had never dared pray for this; how 
much better is the Great Father than I deserve. 
Castele, when you was a little boy, prattling by 
my side; Castilia, when I held you in my arms, 
how little I dreamed of an hour like this, an hour 
made ten-fold sweeter for the bitterness that has 
preceded it. Only one link is missing from the 
chain now—your poor father.” 
“He is avenged,” said Castele, calmly. “ Dur- 
ing my life, since his death, one aim, that of re- 
venue, has actuated me, and that revenge will be 
satiated with the death of the last warrior of that 
hated tribe that worked his death, Norwah!” 
“Yes, the last of the Lecapooes.” 
A light footfall startled them; it was Occola. 
“The Great Eagle sleeps,” she said, briefly, in 
the Indian tongue; but telia, recognizing the 
beautiful Indian maid as her mother’s daughter, 
took her hand and placed it in her brother’s. 
“Onr half-sister, Castele,” she said; “ forgive 
the blood that differs from ours, and for our 
inother’s suke we will love her and make her hay- 

















But the haughty Oceola drew her tall form up 
proudly, and drawing her hand from those that 
clasped it, she said: 

“ The children of her mother hate the Lecapooes ; 
itis well. But Occola does not forget it; she can 
not wash her color from her skin, and she loves 
not deceit. When the sun the warriors of 
the Dacotah’s will be on their way, and Oceola 
will go with them; while my white mother will go 
towards the sunrise with her white children.” 

Castillia was about to speak, but Oceola contin- 
ued: 
“My mother loves better her white children 
than her daughter of the forest. She mourned 
often for them, but she will never weep for Occoli, 
the child of a Lecapooes. No—no; 
when the leaves fall from the tre 
tah’s go out to the chase, Oceola wi 
Eagle’s squaw—and her mother will be 

























yond the forest far away toward the ris 






















































































































“No—no!” cried the mother, who saw no differ- 
ence in the children of her love.“ Oceola, you 
are as dear to me as ever; go with me, wherever 

- be.” 
net Secon has spoken,” replied the maiden; “ she 
promised the Great Fagle that if his warriors res~ 
cucd her mother from the torture she would go 
with him to the lodges of his people? Shall Occola 
lie? Shall she blacken her heart with deceit? 

There was no reply; too well the fond mother 
knew her danghter’s strength of purpose, t bat 
wonld enable her to be the Dacotah warrior s 
bride, whatever might come—in lite or in death. 

Bat, while this scene was transpiring, ouc of a 
far different nature was taking place but a short 
distance from that very spot. Norwah, tho last 
warrior of his tribe, was about to dic. His race of 
terror was nearly run; the sun of life was about 
to set in blood. 

Bound securely to a tree, his face moody and 
yet composed, his eye cold and defiant, he waited 
his doom. What recked he that the cords that 
pound him caused every nerve to thrill with pain? 
Was he not the last of his race—and should suffer- 
ing cause him to quail? Should his enemies laugh 
at his sufferings? Should his forefathers scorn 
him as a coward and a squaw, when he went to the 
happy hunting-grounds ? 

“Son of the Dog of a Lecapoo,” spoke a strange 
deep voice, “ the lust of a murderot nd cowardly 
tribe, listen. The Dacotuh warrior wait for thy 
seal md their hatchets thirst for your blood 
yet Kail-Wendewah has spoken—his word is law 
With the Dacotah’s, and he loves not torture, nel- 
ther will he murder a bonnd victim. Is the Laca- 
poo swift ox feet, he may escape; 15 he cunning 
a fox, he may hide; is he & fish, he may 
through the waters; is he a lion, he may tig 
chets of the Dacotah’s are ready, 

es are sharp, their arrows true, and the 
rifles of the pale-faces do not miss. . 

The Lecapoo Chief looked around, On one side 
rose a steep and jagged hill, on two other sides the 
thick and shadowing forest, the protection of 
which, could he gain, he felt that he would be safe; 
while, on the fourth dashed a r pid stream over 2 
fearful precipice, forming a Kk and terrible 
whirlpool scores of feet below. r 

That way was death, the Lecapoo chief knew it, 
dark and ‘inevitable dexth; while up the steep 
mountain side a race for life would illy be run. 
Norwah glanced towards the forest, but the scores 
of dusky forms, with their unerring tomahawk 5 
the little band of revengeful whites, with their 
knives and rifles, toll him more plainly than 
words that escape in that direction was impos 
bie. 

Again he looked towards the fearful cataract; 
what was it that caused his eye to flash and his 
bronzed cheek to glow as he viewed, anshrinking- 
ly, its turbid waters? Was ita hope of Ape ? 
Too well the chief of the Lecapooes knew that he 
must dic, and yet a strange Lope dawned in his 
heart. 

Suddenly a low but fearful sound arose, and yet 
so fierce and terrible the whites held their breath 
as it came borne past them upon the night wind. 
Tt was the death ery of the Dacotnh’s that generally 
precceds the execution ofa prisoner, either by tor- 
ture or otherwise. 

Warriors drew their tomahawks and flourished 
them on hi ng gmard be- 
t; while a dozen 
bliving piles shed their lurid brizhtmess on the 
pave, giving the forms in the back-ground a 
strange, uncarthly look—like demons awaiting the 
torments of a victim and a foe, 

Out over the ret, over the seeth- 
ing, foamin ) iy feet above them, 
stood out a rock from the jagged bank, 
yet on a level occupied 
by the D: 

After his bands were cut by his captors, with | 
bounds like a tiger’s, it required but a moment for 
the chief of the Lecapooes to gain the fearful spot. 
The warriors and the little band of whites gather- 
ed up around him closer and still closer. 

Norwah glanced around; the pale moon lit up 
his face; it was calm and iutrepid as ever. A mo- 
ment, nay, an instant more, and his tall form 
scemed to grow more erect; the Is a swinging 
of the long arms in the air, and, with the last fear- 
fal war-whoop of his tribe upon his lips, Norwah, 
the chief of the Lecapooes, sped like an arrow from 
the rock, down, dowu, down into the dark and tur- 
bulent waters, over the cataract, down into the 
raging whirlpool at its base, 

And thits it was the last warrior of the Lecapooes 
met his doom. 

The next morning the little band of whites, with 
the mother of Castele and Castillia, and the strange 
being known as Kail-Wandewah, removed to the 
lonely and deserted Fort De Leon, while Oceola, 
with her wounded warrior and his party, sect oul 
for the lox of the Dacotah’s. 

Oceola had spoken. 























































































































































Chapter XXIV.--A Mystery. 


GAIN lamps were lighted in the Fort De Leon. 
4 Again the sound of yuices was ul within 
its walls, and the simple, yet, plentiful cal was 
spread beneath its roof. Again steps sounded 
through the halls and almost deserted rooms, with 
the sanguinary stains still upon the floor and 

lis; and through these rooms, with te upon 
their checks, with clasped Lauds over throbbing, 
aching hearts, strong men, strong, bronzed-faced, 
bearded men, wandered here aud there—these be- 
reayed men of the garrison. 
Yes, they were there, but where, oh where the 
dove-eyed women who had heen wont to greet 
them upon their return? Where the smile and 
curess, and the warm kiss of love? Where the 
patter of little footsteps, and the prattle of little 
voices, and the tender twining of little dimpled 
arms? Where tho light laugh, the fond smile? 
Gone! gone!” 

Loved lips, colder than the green sods of the val- 
ley—loved voices, stlent forever on carth—loved 
faces hid away no more to smile in this worki— 
little dimpled hands folded peacefully over pulse- 
less yet bloody bosoms. 

Oh! what crushed joys, what buried hopes, what 
glorious anticipations crumbled to dust lay in the 
Wide deep grave within the garrison walls of the 
Fort De Leon! 

Why the strange being, known as Kail-Wande- 
wah, had decided to return to civilized Lite none 
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have no one to talk with; and even this is a relief 
Ido not know—oh! 
falling upon their graves ? 
I was lying betwe 


ent—one moment, Miss De Leon—one little 


on what it was 





1 yet a work 
‘as complete; 
¢? Who could tell? 
a looking man 
arrayed himself in the 
{bed and cut bis un- 


the cold rain—is it 
father! mother! I wish 
cn you, in the little church-yard 
in old England. How lonely it is in this great 
world—an orphan and all alone. 
“T can’t please any one; how hard I try. 
folks would have a little patience with me. 
“what w fearful, trembling life I lead,— 
ing, yet never doing right,—they wonld 
overlook my little faults, and believe me when I 
y best. Yes, I do my best, and yet, 
the most, I do the worst. There are 
I never used to weep 


could tell. To he sure he said he had 
to do, work of love, for his. 
bat what was that work of low 
Te was not so fearful 
ing washed off his pai 
ress of civilization, 
beard and hai 
To he sure there were many 
upon brow and checks, and h 
almost to a copper hue 
aman of his age—for 
his name as Walter Mayne. 
“ Treared once [should forget 
so I tuttooed it upon my arm, 
Tle rolled up hi 
it was, “ WALT! 
Hannah Dustin st 
pronounced; she 
ing, having sc 
received on the 
and wan as she was, her 
ashen hue, as she repeate 
“Walter Mayne!” 
She pressed her hands ov 
then she raised her ¢, 





very much up 
Tt might not, and yet pos! 
se of her death.” 


“Tr would depend 
for,” was the reply. 
it might be the cau 
The man was silent for a mome! 
as if speaking 


he said, 
and combed ‘then he ) 


scars, fearful ones, ‘ask her but one question, 


face was bronzed 
; his form was fine for 
rhaps—and, he gave 


it answered!” " 

“Sho may be better ina day 
be; indeed, I trust she will be, 
a strange wonder at the man’s 
idea that he was ins: 
“And if she show - 
life’s interest hung upon the 
Wilryou, Miss De Leon, 
for a completic eI 
the man’s lips; 





or two—she may 
"seid Castillia, with 
actions, and a vague 





it,” he said, “and tears fallffig upon thé‘paper. 
such tears as these! oh, father—mother! if I was 
only asleep with you—if I only had one friend, if it 
was only 2 dog to lick my hand or to be glad to 
I.ever have? What a 
wearisome life this is; I am living, but what is 
it for? I cannot tell.” 


1d die!” he looked as if all his 


sure enough, life or the death of 


sleeve, and there, 
that woman, : 
Castillia waited in vein 
request; the words d 
he shook his head sa 
“What could it be 
Hannah Dustin?” 
The more she thoug’ 
ma it scemed to Castillia De Leon, 
she came from interpreting it. 
in her delirium, Hannah 
intly and bat half-distinetly , 
“TPs all well—all right; 
And yet, oh, Walter 
you—never. 





arted as she heard the name 
1g still pale and haggard-look- 
covered from her injuries 
evening of the massacre ; 
face turned almost to an 
d the name to herself. 


ied away on hear me spenk. 


diy and passed on. 


what should he know of 





“Nov. 20. Seventeen years old to-day. Ayear 
England, and happy. A year 
ago [had friends. Oh, I wish Thad now. n 
tired of living, I believe; is it strange? 

“Tam living at a new place now; how long I 
Mrs. Bolton is so stern 


ht of it the more of an enig- 


and the farther | ago I was in old 


er her face, and tried 
yes and gazed upon 
n she shook her head sadly, and 
peated, over and over,— 
ne—Walter Mayne 

She had been an inmate of t 
for nearly twenty-two years 
being about twice that num 
history, nothing particuls 
that she was poor, thoug! 
and that, for some reason of her own, 
chosen a single life. 

Mannah Dustin had_been almost a mother to 
; more of a companion 
fore her capture 


Dustin would 





shall stay I don’t know. 
and harsh, and her husband never smiles, I be- 
Lhave the chamber work to do here; the 
work isn’t hard, although the house is lar; 
it seems like a prison to ne here, so cold and cheer- 


never blamed 
if she did— 
Emma—don’t. 
killing her.” 





Mayne—yet I 
L never doubted you, i 
Don’t ery, Miss 
Walter, Waltcr Mayne! you are 





he De Leon family 





aber; as (o her early 
y was known, exce 


of good character; “ To-day I fixed up a new room in the west part 


of the building for the young lady that’s comin, 
from the seminary next week, Miss Emma Bol- 
ton; very pretty room, yet strangely furnished, 
hung with crimson curtains and several curious 
paintings, among which a life-sized madonna 
adorns the walls; the windows overlook a beauti- 
ful range of scenery; yet it doesn’t equal old L:ng- 
land—oh no. 

“ Seventeen to-day. Iwonder where I’ll be when 
another year has passed; still drudging on in the 
same hopeless way, perhaps. 
is darkness before and around me.” 

Here the paper was blotted and stained as if 


Chapter XXV.—Hannah Dustin’s Diary. 


YING there a good part of the time alon 
grew lonely and w 
enough to need much care, 
but slowly gaining strength. 
Mrs. De Leon had placed hers 
the household affairs, and C: 
near poor Hannah, and not actively engay 
ing upon her, was b 


but simply weak, and 





ele, Castilian and Fs 
than servant of Mrs. De Leon bef 
by the Indians, and her joy at i 
again knew no bounds. She 


self at the head of 
illia, while sitting 
¢ 


seeing them all four 
was a kind-hearted 
th more of good feeling and generosity 
tion; and yet, by this, we do not mean 
to imply she was particularly defective in the latter 
—not at all. 

“ Walter Mayne,” 
herself, and then went to the room 
as her own, and 





with her needle, r 
Iready sadly needed by the men 
ison, the most of whom were about to 
leave, however, the place having become insup- 
portable to them. 








I sce no light—all 


she continually repeated to 


was left most of the timo to her- 
sometimes Castele would come and sit by 
her bed for an hour and bring her flowers and 
, for he mentioned that reading herself 
her health; and, despite his rouzh- 
sa beautiful reader, His 
education, as well as his sister’s, had not been in 
st neglected; competent teachers having 
been secured for them in their youth by their 
father, Who was himself. a fine scholar, as well as 
aman of intelligence and worth. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Fay, the morning after Han- 
nah’s severe illness commenced. 

The little creat 





king from her pocket a 
key, she unlocked a great chest that stood in one 
corner of the apartment, 

This chest contained, in the most part, bedding 
ne apparel; but ben 
end, yet cunningly hid, so its existence would not 
have been mistrusted, by touching a spring, Han- 
a seeret drawer, a drawer 
containing but few articles, A small square blank 
hook, with a pen bet 





How much has passed since I laid 
down my pen—how many things have happened! 
Miss Bolton returned, the day after my last writ- 
y I wish I could describe 
her as she is, that I may remember her exactly in 
the future, many years from now. Ishould think 
her a little younger than myself, yet she may be 
She has 2 sweet childish face, with hair of 
the softest golden brown, and eyes so bright and 
me think of the summer stars. 
She is very fair, with a faultless form, and the 
plensantest ways in the world. 

“The day after her arrival she called me to her; 
I know I hung down my head and looked foolish, 
for I supposed she had some fault to fiud with 
just as the rest always had; but she only smil 
‘and asked me how old I was—my name—where I 
came from, and finally told me that I was to give 
place as chamber-maid, and just wait on 
She said she had arranged it all with her 
mother, that I should have the little bed-room ad- 
joining hers for mine, and fix it up to suit myself. 
\'She spoke very kindly, and smiled very 
‘T think you are a good girl, 
“Tike your looks, and, if I am not deceived in 
ind you are faithful to me, I shall do well 
I do not know what Lsaid; I only know 
I'murmured a few words of thanks and burstinto 
She took my hand kindly and told mo not 
to cry—that I should be very happy; and then 
went on to tell me what m) 
keep her room and my own in order, attend to her 
sewing and ironing, and assist her at her toilet; 
dear, sweet Miss Enma, [love her already. 

“We had an adventure last evening; we had 
s Emma always takes me in 


“Nov. 30. 








Castele De Leon w 








h the till, in one ing, from the seminar 


nah Dustin revealed 





; usmall ink- 
ing loose in the bottom 


; blue they mak 
f faded flower y 





of the drawer; 
a yellow ribbon that might once have heen white; 
aletter or two, superscribed, ina bold, ma y 
nnah Dustin,” and fa 

rd, with a bow of faded blue rib- 
of bright sunny brown hair one 
these words © Miss Emina 





raised herself upon her elbow 
and glanced out of the open window into the soft 
summer sunshine, and w 
and strong again. 








shed that she was well 
But wishes often avail nothing, 
¢ in the present instance; and 
self back upon her pillows 





hand, “ Miss 1 








bon; a lony tr 
side and on the other 
Boiton, aged eighteen. 
Hannah glanced at all these articles severally and 
then looked towards the bed where Fay 
ently in a deep shumber; then she took up the 
ring, looked at it long and tenderly; 
two letters, then the flowers and tress of hair, 
ssed to her lips; then she took the 
blank book, and, ghincing once more towards the 
bed, opened the closely written pages, took the 
1, dipping it in the ink, wrore slowly, as 
blotted the paper. 
“June 2st, 18 
twenty-four 
—Walter Mayne! 1 
for so T must call you sill! 


Hannah closed the book, 
placed it in its p!ace. She tried to rept; 
nge dimness came over her 

hands over her eves; 
reat weizht, that 
ertling down upon her, pressi 
down to the very ¢arth, throwing up he 
wildly, for she felt herself falling, she knew no 


y settled he 
ried for very loncliness. 

and bye, however, she dried her tears and 
Kk of poor Hannah, who was so very 
vyho had been like an own mother to her—who 
had cared for her with the tenderest affection. 








v lay appar- 











nd care, and many had been the nights 
ened from some sweet sleep to 
ith tears upon her 


which she_ pr llannah,! she said; 


tind Hannah bending over her 
and such a strange look inher eves. 
What could Hannah care for her 
should she weep over her 
' she feared some 
y was about to sep: 








in particular, and w! 
and press bi 





God help me; after nearly 
met again! Oh, Walter 

st Bolton, dear lad: 

yen pity us all.”” 





work would be—to 








wkd it have been that caused her 
somehow she connected it with 
the book in the chest, the little bDlank-book, with 
the pen between its leaves. 
mada cold perspiration came out on her fore- 


wiped the pen, and) cadden illite 





drawer, but a 
She pressed lier 
head grew d. 
seemed to be 





Fay trembled all over, | been out riding; Mi 
inge with he 


getting quite dusk 











h, and, as there was no moon, 
John lost the way, and not only took the wrong 
st the road altogether; and, but for & 
¢, he would have driven us over & 
“Stop! stop!’ we heard a voice 
the next moment a young gentleman 
aud told us of our danger. 
2 traveller, and was on his way to 
vest village; that he had heard the rum- 
bling of the carriage wheels, and knew our danger 
imity to the precipice before us. 

he Inntern fell full upon his face; 
handsome | will 


Again she raised herself upon her elbow, not 
ihis time to gaze out of the ope: 
which the summer air was st 
She heard voices in the officer’s room, and the 
De Leon in the kitchen; she could 
r steady voice as she addressed 
nk back upon her pillows again, 
s; after gathering all 
he glided cautiously 





ing, but to listen. 





The calls of Fay who was 2 witness to all that 
had passed, brought assistance, and the poor wo- 
man was taken up and placed upon a bed, while 
‘ were employed to bring her back to 
consciousness 

For better ¢ 


steps of Mr 
hear Castillia enme up with a lantern 


He said he was 





and thought a few moment 
her strenzih for the effort, 
from the bed and stealthily approached the grea 





tillia had taken her to her 
n, Where she watched over the poor wo- 
y, unwearyingly. 
ever it Was, in connection with her di- 
state, had broughton as 
Wanuah Dustin lingered on the very 
verge of the grave. 
The morning after Hannah’s illness commenced 
ssed through the hall, met the 
ne, as he came from 
H ‘ She was about to 
him witha pleasant good-morning, but he de- 








“The glare of t 
oh, how handsome it was, so very 
not try to dec 
s Emma seemed to be very thankful; she 
told him he was at least cight miles from the neat- 
her’s house was close at 





It required all her strength to raise the pouder- 








re illness, and rage . 
guilly feeling came over her as she looked within 


there was the little drawer; there the 
blank-book, the boldly superscribed Jette 
faded flowers, the long tress 
the plain gold: ring. 
and the letters; she felt herself grow 
and trembling, and a kind of dizziness or 
IP With a kind of instinct she 
groped her way back to the bed, and hid the pur- 
loined articles beneath her pillow. 
she lay, tov w 








est village; that her 
hand, the shelter of which she invite 
1 also begging him to take a seat in tho 
carriage with us, Which he did. 

“Tt seems this young gent 
Bolton has eng 
Emmu’s portr: 
though far from rich, 
Tshall have a chance 


of sunny hair, and 


Castillia, as S 
, She clasped the blank-book. 


man known as W: 
the officers room, 





Jeman is an artist, 
him to stay here and 
His clothes are neat, 
nd [should judge 
¢ to see him every day, 
as Miss Emma insists upon my remaining in the 

Oh how handsome, how 
‘nke cure, Hannah Dustin, 











rdon, Miss De Leon,” he said; “ but 


whtly heard the name For an hour 


yand faint to move; but when 
her strength came back to her she took the book 
from beneath her head, trembling like a gu 
thing alj the while; yet a strange curiosity or fas- 
cination impelled her, so she opened the’ book at 
the boinning, and read the date and name—“Oct. 





pray inform me if [have 











S Hannah Dustin.” 


ed backward, aud Jeaned heavily room while he paints. 


noble looking he is! T: 


The man ste 
against the wall. 
“T heard correctly, then,” he said; “ pray do 
not think me impertinent; it is a great interest 
that prompts the question. Tell me, how long 
vn this Hannah Dustin?” m 

She has lived in my father’s fam- 
removal to the west, some twenty- 


Nearly two weeks have passed, and 
finished yet; very little 
although he works | 
h, Ehelieve the 
has fallen desper 
‘mma; and she 
IT only know her 


Fay felt a strange fluttering at her heart, a feel-; 
‘if she was doing very wrong, committing 
a theft, taking a knowledge that did not belong to 
her, and which had been zealously guarded from 
She closed the book and pres: 
little hands over her ey 





Liss Emma’s picture is not fi 
indeed has been done to it, 
little at it every day; 
handseme artist, Walter Mayne, 
ately in love with my sweet Mis: 
—Ido not know what to think—|! 
eye grows brighter when he comes, and she is 
moody and silent when he goes away. 1 
ht have you to love him, Hannah 
only a poor, plain girl, while Emma 
ch and beautiful. t 

“Dear Miss Emma! All I know is that sho is an 
angel—as good as she is beautiful; may the goo! 
angels and all the holy saints bless her.” 


have you kr 





ily since the ior Mayne hit 
pra, years BRO. 
he maw’s face grew re Rega is 
eS grew strangely haggard and his 
Is she very ill? Would it be an injury for her 

, questioned the man, with a strange 
wavering, as if of hope and fear, in his tone. 
“Not to be thought of,” said Castillia, more ab- 
ruptly than she intended, forgetting the question- 
ers agitation as she thought of the dangerous ill- 
“Not to be thought of at 





k vd her white 
eyes inthought; but, alas for 
kc ! curiosity triumphed over princi- 
ple; again she opened the book aud read. 
‘18 from this diary, as without 
them our story would he incomplete 
that are to follow would seem inexplicable. 
zt cniry, as we stated, was made Oct. 29, 

we need not give the exact date, as it is en- 
lircly unimportant to the development of our sto 
The writing was in a cramped, school-gi 
and the paper was blotted in many places. 
The rain is falling; how cold, how dismal! T 

it on the roof, [hear it against the windows; 

T wonder if it is colder than the hearts of the many 
1 Tam sure it seems kinder 

than their voices; oh, this cold October rain. 
Why am [ writing this? Perhaps because I 








to see me?” qui 





We subjoin ex 


ness of poor Ilannah. 
present, nor for a long time, Pm afraid. 
in you think her very ill?” he questioned. 








20. What a dreadful day this has heen} 
Last night, it seems, 
n between dear 





T tremble to think of it. 
Bolton overheard some conversati 
Miss Emma and Mr. Walter Mayne; what it was I 
do not know; all [ean tell is that this morning 
Mr. Bolton sent for him in the library, and comr 
manded hin from Mt. Grey with a curse! 





xed back heavily against the wall, and 
there was a world of agony in his ¢ he 
« "i a byes, 
“Ts she rational?” 7 
- A part of the time.” 
And could it harm her for me to sce her just 





people in the world. 














LOPES Sus 













I wished to leave [ could do so. 








White and stained all over with ten 
me that although [was almost a stranger to her 
she would confide in me, and then asked me it {| in, 
would do her» favor. I answered in the atlirma-| nights ago Walter Mayne left her for the far off 
West. T think it was the excitement attendan 
upon his depart 
Poor child! she 






“Liove Walter Mayne, and he loves mo; my pa- 
rents have sent him away without allowing me 














rhe ne 


lapeegnety fo teem ede 


cease he 





seen 2 
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dreadful. Miss Emma, has cried all day, and has |ma’s parents—or should I have betrayed her to|child—hut how? Task myself the question, how? | what did I do but sit right down and cry like the 


“ As my room opens only into Miss Emma’s, of 


“Tonight Miss Emma called me to her and 


spoke very low and sad to me;_her face was very | been up with her all night. She is delirious part | let my 
3. She told) of the time, and talks constantly of Walter “¥e 





tive. ‘And be very careful, Hannah,’ she said; 


even to say farewell.” The lamp light fell full upon 
her face; oh, how very white it was. , 

“Well, Miss Emma,’ I said, for she waited as 
if she feared to speak. She laid her band upon 
my shoulder, her little soft, white, jewelled hand, 

“<T tove Walter Mayne,’ she repeated; ‘1 be- 
lieve he is noble and good; his only fault is his 
poverty. My parents, however, thiuk poverty, if 
not a crime, a shame, and they have driven him 
away like a dog!’ 

«el And what can Ido for you, Miss Emma?’ I 
asked. She tool: a little note trom her desic and 
placed it in my hand. 

“You are & brave, strong girl,’ she said; ‘and, 
Hannah, my life, my happiness depends upon 
what you may be willing to do tor me this night. 
As for me, I am weak; I would fail should [ at- 
tempt anything; itis five miles from here to the 
village.’ 

«Well, Miss Emma.’ 

“She hesitated a moment, then she said— 

“© There is but one way. Hannah, dear girl, it 
is crucito ask it of you, but will you take this note 
to the village—to him, Hannah? He is undoubt- 
edly at the village tavern. Will you?’ 

“T could not refuse her, with that eager, expe 
tant look upon her face. She went to one side of 
the room, and, removing from its uiche the large 
madonna picture, touched a spring, revealing 0 
small panel door leading into an unfinished yart 

of the building. She smiled as she noted my look 
of wonder. 

“*¢T found it accidentally, one day,’ she said, 
“and the little secret door is the cause of my choice 
of the ‘crimson chunber’ for my own; you will 
have no difficulty in finding your way out, Han- 
nah; will you go?’ 

“Tam writing this while waiting for the moon 
tosct. If it was not for ker sake how [ would 
shrink from my long midnight walk along an un- 
frequented roa alone! Ah, Hannah Dustin, do 
you yourself not wish to see Walter Mayne’s face 
again? 

“Foolish! foolish! Stay back, foolish tears! 

Why am { so trembling, so weak to-night? My 

hood and shawl are ready; how the winds blow! 

what a night, what a crucl winter’s night, to be 
out on the frozen road; yet it is for her sake.” 

















“Morninc—Dec. 21. How my head aches; 
how my eyes burn! [Lam cold and hot by turns. I 
must have taken a severe cold last night—and 
what wonder? Yet [ performed my task well, and 
his smile and his thanks repaid me. 

“Ten long, weary miles! no wonder my limbs 





ache, und my heart—foolish, foolish heart, why do 


you pain me so? 


“Walter Mayns is not going to leave the coun- 
try but remain secretly in the village, and visit 
8 to her room 
by the secretdoor. Oh, dear, Miss Emma! Qh, 
Mr. Walter Mayne, I tremble for you; [ tremble 
for you both. {s there selfishness mixed with 
this? Is it anything of a jealous or envious spirit 
that prompts this wish, that they might never 
mect again? Heaven knows it is not, and yet, dear 
Miss Einma, if I but dared to tell you all I fear, 
and yet { do not. What will come of all this, [ 
dare not think. I shut my cyes to it. Heuven 
help them both, so young, so loving, and so liable 





3 Emma stealthily, gaining acces 





to err.” 


“¥en. 6ru. 162-. When IT commenced this 
journal [had thought to write a few words in it 





every week at least; but I find mouths have clap: 
since I touched a pen to its page: 
now I cannot tell; surely not becau 
thing joyous or prosperous to register h 
may be because my heart is so full E must 














Am [to blame? [Task m: 
and over asaii 
acquits me; TH 








last night she was married. 


“Ma 









spell or write, and yet t 
out letter by letter; tears, oh such bitter, burn 
tears, What are you for, foolish t 












of you bye and by 
“Married! Until 


know how fully, how ent 








ine kind words; his smile, 
heart, and yet that is not w! 
Miss Emma! ({ call her Mi: 
her sake [am sick with o 


What happiness can a clande 


























mother 


her—I fear for her future! 


“The servants say the house is haunted; and 
one could not be hired to go into the anfurnished. 
part after nightfall; yet J know the ghost that 
1 
long white sheet, taking advantage of their super- 
stition to gain access to Miss Emma’s room, by 


terrifies them is but Walter Mayne wrapped in a 





means of the little secret door. 
“Whi 





ing up her de: 


last time. 
thin! 


from Mrs. Bolton’s service. To-night I am 
ina little lonely room at the village inn. 
Miss Emma’s unconscious ravings, Mr. and Mr 
ndestine meetings 

Oh, [tremble to 
Mrs. Bolton weeps, and 
wrings her hands, and tears her hair—Mr. Bolion 
es his daughter, and the hour that gave her 
Disth. Poor girl! Oh, Miss Emina, dear Mi: 
ma, if [was only there to take care of you. 
They do not believe a word of her secret mar- 
By some mistake Walter Mayne carried 
» and they will not 


Bolton h 
with Walter Mayne—and more! 
think of their anger. 


« 


riage. 
away the certificate with 
take the trouble to examine into the aff 


to for,zi 


wish 


ter have kept it. 


one. 


Why I write 
T have any- 
3 it 
e it; 
utterance, in words, if not aloud, upon paper. In} 
the first place, something very sad has happened. 

yself this question over 
am [ to blame? My conscience 
1 knows I did all [ could in love 
and honor do, for Twould scorn a traitor’s part, 
aud the happiness of dear sweet Emma Bolton is ° 
dearer to me than my own. Emmi Bolton, [ said; 
it is Emma Mayne now. Heaven forgive me! yet! 


«1 Llook at the word, now T have writ- 
tenit; itis not a loug word, or a hard word to 
rs blotted it as I wrote it 





rs; why waste 
yourselves now? [ trow there will be more need } 


last night, when I saw them | 
married, (for Emma would have me accompany | 
them,) [did not know my own heart. I did not 
ely I had given my poor 
affections away withont an asking; yet how could 
Thelp it?) Healways smiled upon ine, and gave 
words went to my 
hy Lam so sad. Dear 
Emma still,) it is for 
we, for her sake. 
ine marriage bring 
to her? What will her stern father, her haughty 

y when they discover it? Oh! [ fear for 


can [do? I hear their voices now. Am 


refused to eat anything; and Mr. Bolton has kept | them loug before? No, no! {could never do that | Let me think again.” 
her door locked, for fear she may ‘run away with | —never! is 
the rascal,’ to use his own words. 


D Our aim being merely to bring out truthfully a: a 
course I am also a prisoner, although L suppose if| sad story, we omit a portion of this journal, fear-jor wronz? Boor suffering Emma! 
Oh! this is what | ing it might prove tedi m cu 

it is to be the child of rich parents! After all I be-| next extract we subjoin was written apparently in 
lieve I am glad [ am poor, with nothing but my 
brown hunds to depend upon. 


great haste. 


“May 12, 182-. Miss Emmais very 

















re that brought on this illr 











ing of her.” 


“May 15. To-day T received my dis 





ave discovered her ¢ 























written, 











be happy again? Task mys 








June 4. Am I 
ford; they live upon the se: 
miles from the village, 
Grey. They are kind, ple: 

















as T can be. 


the West; he wrote when he had ar 
go, and promised to write again w! 
his destination. ILe addre: 
knowing if to Emma she would never receive it. 


ved at Chi 














Mount Grey; then, a few nights since, soon afte 
heard from Walter, [ got leave of absence of Mi 
Brentfor 
ing of being tired. When Lar 
[gained access to Miss Emma’s room )y 














see me. 








again; and when I had a chance to see 
was frightened to 








dis 





ance, with a relative on he! 





could have done, 


fine boy has been added to our family circle. M. 
Brentiord is a happy mother, and M 








ized. How pleased they are, and well th 
he, for ’tis a fine, sweet baby. Poor Emma! 
think of nothing but you now, lying there so still 
and white; the little creature whose wee face you 
never gazed upon far away from you in the rude 
hands of strangers. Ah! that was a erne! thing. 
Tdo not wonder 
it. Poor Emma! [ must call you Emina Mayne, 
now; no, Tdo not wonder, for You loved your baby 
when its first cry thrilled upon your ear, as well as 
Mrs. Brentford, in her peaceful, maternal joy!” 






















Marcu 2). It is late, very late. [have just re- 
turned from a midnight visit to poor dear 
how frail and fragile she looked, but there was a 
sad, melancholy expression upon her face, Carat, 
while it added to her beauty, made me very sick 
at heart. Ab! how she must have suffered. 











her. 






never yet seen her baby, although she lot to so 
much; accidentally, however, she has discovered 
something quite importan(—the whereabouts of 
her child—discovered it by overhearing a conver: 
sation between her parents, and tf 
learned that it was in the care of an old woman, 
by the name of Summers, who lived in il 
many iniles distant, Poor Emma! It was s 

ful to hear her talk; [ cannot repeat her words— 
they wonkd m me ai. 





























I doing wrong in withholding this from Miss Em- 





“Tam thinking, thinking 


ArriL3. My plan has 


worked to a charm; yet | that only made me weep the more. 
m [a wretch, or am [ not? 


Have [done rizht, 


done right or wrong? 
“ Tow [ tremble—how I shiver with this vague, 
uncertain fear that I have done wrong, have 1? 
ill, Lhave} Oh, merciful Heavens! let my love and devotion, | cannot be the lawful wife of two husbands, and [ 
intention for good overbalance the evil. 
iN K { made an excuse to Mrs. Brentford, 
dear, dear! this raging, burning fever, that is dry-| and, taking the old Jumbering stage cox 

v blood—if [ could only cool it. Two | to the village, where [learned that the old woman, 
who has Emma’s child in her possession, 
[found her without trouble; and [saw the child. 
Yes, Lsaw it; and that moment, as I first gazed 
upon it the plot so skillfully woven entered my ! 
brain—how like it was to Mrs. Brentford’s child; | 
and there was but a week’s di 


Oh, 





das if her heart would break, 
although he promised as soon as he had made w 
home for her he would return for her. 
she feels somehow as if_she had met him for the 
Oh, dear! I forget my own sorrow 


She says difference in their 
“T tremble as I write this. 
done wrong, that [2m about to do still more. 
it is too late to go back now; antl if it was not too 
late [would not; Emina, dear Emma, you shall 
yet guze npon your child, yet fold it in your loving: 
-Yyet—oh, Heaven fo 
“Tt is all arranged; next week Mr. Brentford 
starts for the West—next week. 
time will come, and yet how long it will seem to 
me in coming. 


I feel that I have 
Yet 





By poor 








How soon the 





Tsay it with tears, al- 
Oh! T tect that I have 


Aprit 30. It is all over! 
so with joy at my heart. 
done a deadly wrong, and yet does not the end 
Will not one good overbal- 
ance one evil? Will not my intention for right be 
greater, when | am_ weighed in the balance, than 
iny deed for wrong? “ 

“My plans, how cunning they were laid; let me 
review them; the children are changed, the old 
crone, Mrs. Summers, brings up Mrs. Brentford’s 
child as she would have done iny poor dear Em- 
id Tam sure Mr. Bolton would not let his 
Mrs. Brentford brings up 
et Emma’s as her own, and what better 
care could a ebild need than this? 
Lam, detailing the consequences of my plan before 
the plan itself. 
“ A sum of moncy secured Mrs. Summer’s as- 
stance, andl an unexpected circumstance aided 
us; she had a grandson, 2 wild, dark fellow, who 
had once loved Mrs. Brentford and been rejected 
by her; he agreed to steal the child from its mo- 
ther if [could contrive some way of introducing 
Emimv’s child in its place; this I have done, and 
Mr. Brentford, when, he returns, will never know 
but that itis his own child upon whom he is lav- 
ishing his_affections. 

“ave [done very wrong? How I tremble! Let 
me lay down my pen and ask my heurt, have T 
done right, or wrong; and what will be the conse- 
quences of what I have done? 


3 Em- 


justiry the means? 


May 16. To-day I was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Bolton; he treated me kindly, and begged me 
rive his rude speech the day before. “Ho said 
he wished this matter all hushed up; that he 
would not have it get abroad on any account. 
told him [should never open my mouth in regard 
toit. So he took a ten dollar gold piece from his 
pocket and tossed it into my lap, together with 
recommendation he had previous!. 
gave him back the former, telling him [ did not 
anything more than my rightful wages, 
which [ had received; that my keeping Miss Em- 
ma’s secret should be for love, and not for pay. 
He looked a little surprised, put back the money 
into his pocket, saying, at the same time, [ had bet- 
As for the recommendation, I 
kept it, feeling it was but my due, as [had re y 
done my best; also knowing how almost 

attempt to gain another situation would be without 
Poor Miss Emma! if I could only take care 
ofher. Shall Lever sco her a; 


daughter’s child suffer. 








But how stupid 


a 











nn? Will she ever 
Af this question to- 
night with tears, but there comes no answer. Poor 
dear Miss Emma!” 


Chapter XXVI.—Hannah Dustin's Diary continued. 


Tsaw poor Miss Emma last night; 
poor child! She is but a mere child after all. 
is in new trouble ag: 
troduced her again 
daily filled with young people from the 
Among others is a young geutleman from the 
south, by the name ‘of Se, Clare, who is payi 
attention to her, with the entire sanction 
ts, who have commanded her never to 
mention a word of the past, but to only 
‘ommands in the fuure. 
poor Emma looks with horror upon their inten- 
yet what can she do? She 
ind enoxgh, or courage, to 


ing in the family of a Mr. Bront- 
const, four or five 
and as many from Mount 
y nt people—hoth young, 
and Mrs. Brentford is decidedly pretty; and Tam 
happy enough here in my way—that is, as happy 


parcnts have in- 
ly, wid the house i 





“T have heard from Walter once since he left for 








he reached 
«L the letter to me, 





“T have seen Miss Emma but once since I left | P 2 
tions in regard to her; 

has not strength of m 
save her from the fate thac [ fear awuits her, 





and walked the five miles without think- 
ved at Mr, Bolton’s 
Teans: 
ofa secret door, Ob! how surprised she was to 


her child; that is enough 
torepay me for all have done. She wos cur rid 
ing in company with several gentlemen and 
nis never allow her to walle or ride 
nd before { was aware of it the whole 
company rode up to the door; the first one [saw 
looking ever so smart in her dark 
ag habit and plumed cap. 
rode a fine looking man, perhay 
senior; this I saw through the window. 
“ One of the gentlemen dismounted and came ii 
and pitcher of water; and, while 3 
Brentford was attending to that request, L took the 
baby in my arms and went to the door; [ knew 
this was buta plan of poor dear Emima’s, (or she 
had warned mne to expect her in some such manner 


of which [ have heard so much, 


“ She put her arms—her dear little white arms | (lies—her pa’ 
, around my neck aud kissed me over and over 
face I 
see how very white it was. I) 
showed her the letter Walter had written, and then, 
after she had cried a little to herself, we sat down 
and talked, oh, so low, for a long time. She told 
mie how she was still Kept a prisoner in her room, 
her parents having given out word to all her ac- 
qaintances that she was spending the sammer at a 
mother’s side, and | 
that she was to be kept a prisoner mnitil—she did 
not tell me, poor child; she did not need to—her 
tears her blushes told me all far better than words 








have been to-day irot 
terday, attending to Mrs. De Loon, whois not well, 
fini ji 
ning here and there after that sprite of 
What 2 wild girl she is, Ido believe there’s uo 
taming her. 








and his invalid wife 





“So took the baby and went to the door, and |—% 
wed and held out its dimpled 
[never shall forget‘ 
ce; it was well she sat so no 





the dear child er 
arms to her when it saw her. 
the look upon her 
one could see its expre: 
“Dy you like babie 
ug an entire sty 





Dec. 3. There is great joy in this house, for a} 








- 2 y ». Brentford | 
idolizes the little thing, if ever a child was idol- 








re me a grateful look, 


one a imine,” 
“T handed the child up to her, holding her 


rse’s bridle the Her tears fell on its little 





rou wept when you told me about | the coffee at the table when the s 
Zam crying now just thinking about it. | [mentioned heretofore desired me to make 


sed it two or three times and then gave it | t 





onst for his wi 
did not feel well enouzh to come to the tabie. 
“Take good care of it, my good girl,’ she said,| When [ entered the room [ found the Indy, 
Tknew her heart was breaking all the | who ha 
food care of it, and here's to buy it | ¢ 
7 and she tossed a pi 


L knew why she did it.” 


hair, ar 
Ielicate Jace cap over her shining brown hair. 
Something in the face started ine at first sight, 
but, xpproaching nearer, [almost dropped the tray 





Jczy 8. So much has transpired within the last 








veriost child. % 
“¢Don’t cry, Hannah,’ she said, tenderly; but 


you something,’ she snid, taking my hands away 


T believe [| from my face, and speaking in a hoarse, unsteady 
ous to the reader; and the | could almost peril my soul for you; yet have I | yoico— If you ever see him, Hannah, ted hin— 
she broke down entirely and cried; and. 


“ Here 
I, what could I say to comfort her? 
“¢T suppose I've done very wrong; a woman 





know [am Walter’s own wi 
my relation to this proud, haughty nan whom my 
parents have forced ine to wed ? 
“She looked up very pitiful into my face, and 
then went on, grasping my arm tightly the while. 
“*But, Hannah, there’s no use in talking of 
that; [ have been forced to do what I have done; 
if you should ever see Walter you will tell him so; 
tell him [ was always faithfulto him at heart; you 
will tell him?” 

“T answered ‘¥es,’ and she went on. 
“«Tneed’nt tell you, Hannah, how thankful I 
am to you for your disinterested kindness; you 
have been more than a sister to me; and but for 
you I never should have looked into my baby’s 
face. Oh, Hi: h, I may never sce it again; 
here, should you live to see him of suitable age to 
understand the sad story of his own mother, rive 
him this; it belonged to both his parents 
ter gave it to me. [t isan heir loom of his family, 
and, sometime, it may prove a great blessing to 
him—to the child, I mean,’ 

“Ts that a prophecy? And, if so, will it ever be 
fulfilled? I ask my heart this question—what 
blessing to the child can this small diamond brooch 
ever be? 

“Poor Emma! She looked sosad and distressed ; 
[think I never shail forget her face, as it looked 
last night, till the latest days of my life—so beau- 
tiful and yet so strangely mournful. 

“She went to a smull drawer and took from it a 
little bunch of faded, withered flowers. 

““* He placed them in my hair; they were th 
only ornaments that f wore when I pledged myself 
to Walter Mayne; though, last night, I was decked 
in diamonds and pearls. Should you ever see 
Walter, Hannah, give him these faded flowers; tell 
him they are emblematic of my life; and that, un- 
til last night, [ wore them next my heart for his 
sake, 

“Then she gave me a plain gold ring, the wed- 
ding ring Walter gave her. 

«¢Y can never wearit longer,’ she said. ‘Should 
you ever see him, return it tohim. Tell him to 
forget me; and, Hunnith, Ob! tell him if be ever 
loved me, to forgive me.’ 

“J have written this all down that I may re- 
member her exact words at some future time. 
“Poor Emma! Low my tears are falling upon 
and the lock of long, bright hair—her 
Tshiull ever keep for her sake.” 





























Dec. 11, Two years later. What strange things 
oceur! Mr. Bolton is dead, and his wife is dying; 
and the handsome Mount. Grey property is shout 
to fall into Mr. Brentford’s hands, It seems the 
estate was owned, previous to Mr. Bolton’s pur 
chase of it, by the grandfather of Mr. Brentford; 
aml, by some mismanagement, it falls back into 
the said Brentford’s hands; and that is the reason 
of it. Strange! And Emma's child may be its 
heir after all, 

“The child of Mr. Brentford’s, left with the old 
woman, Summers, is dead! Oh, Low my con- 
seience sometimes upbraids me! Have I done 
right, or wrong ?” 


May 4. Mrs. Brentford is very angry with me, 
and has discharged me from her service, only for 
an accident, and a few hasty, violent words. Han- 
uth Dastin, why could you not control your 
tongue? Why could you not? 

“Tam going very far away—to tho great west, 
am going to try: 
to forget. Oh, little Horace, sweet Emma’s child! 
it seems like death parting with you; like death, 

















for you love me. When shall [ever have fiiends 
again, I wonder. I fear to think there are but few 
who ever say friend to H. i 


annah Du: 







in. 





ars later. How buay I 
x the clothes I washed yes- 


May Li, 185—. Si 








hing Master Castele’s hunting, et, and ron 


a Castilha, 








“There’s a new 





rival at the Fort—a gentleman 
T did not learn their names 
nd two of the sweetest little children, I did not 
¢ the Jady, but the children, scainpering here and 








there, who do they make me think of? What 
bright eyes! what Hoating curls! Who ever had 
‘such eyes and such curls?” 


May 16. When I lust laid Cown my pen how lit- 


tle L imagined what I should have next to record, 
Lam sitting here in a perfect whirl of emotion, 
ly, my good girl; let me take the litde | Can [ believe my senses? Am I awake? Am I 
not dreaming? 





“ Yesterday morning I had just finished pouring 
range gentleman 
a little 
it (o her room, as she 





feand ta, 











I not yer made ber toilet, sitting in an arm. 
ayed in a pretty French print wrapper, a 









ement; and, leaning back aguinst the 








! oh, ro much! 
could have wept, but that it would have pained j of it all. Emina, poor Emma is gone! 
Ah! it was no mariage in the 
“We had a long, long talk together; she has | bat married, if 


T tremble as [think { wall for support, the ery, ‘Emin! Miss Emma 








tts 
andsome, middle-uged southermer, 
all over now—all over, and ['m 
lone iu the world again 

“But ic isn’t for mys 
his paper. Ol no! Pin uot thinking of my 
ing with Jer last niglt—my parting with Ii 
y, for who knows if F shall ever s 








ver, Linight sa 





0. 
“mma! how white and tearful was her 
face; and her great bright ey 








—their mournful, 





She started up conyulsively 





e , | ber face was like death. Que moment she looked 
0, dear jour- | into my eyes, then she said, ina low, choked tone, 
“Hannah Dustin!” 

“ After the first exci 
talked together for a long time. What need to re- 
elf the tears are blotting | cord it; if was of her past miserable, des) 
fe, of the child she had longed t 
ttle daughters, who wave a good promise of 
eriting all th 
wept sadly as we talked, I cannot help erying as I 
write, Poor Emma! 

“Stranze— 





ement was over we sat and 





pairing: 
¢, of her 








ce mother’s loveliness—and she 








starred mar- 





range! oh! this i 





! Emma shall see her | bopeless expression went right to my heart; so | riage~what will come of it yer?” 
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‘L want to tell 


So what will be 
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May 18, Emma has been yery, very ill. It was 
Droughi on by some kind of a fright, and her rav- 
ings are strange and almost terrible, Mr. St. Clare 
watches over his wife most tenderly; it is well he 
does not knuw the fatal secret that is drawing her 
down to the grave. 





June 15, Strange! Nothing yet heard from the 
missing child; ir seems us though poor Emnia 
would go crazy—her youngest dating, too! Still 
searching, and rewards have been offered to the 
Indians for the child’s recovery. There is some- 
thing very strange aout it, and poor Emma looks 
upon it as a judgment sent from Heaven. 








Avetst 3, Nothing yet heard from the child. 
Emma, her husband and child left the fort to-day 
on their return to the cast.” 





“Fort De Leon, June 1. Two years late 
dead is alive, the lost is found. Heaven be praised! 
Thold Emm’s child in my arms again—mmna’s 
child. Thy callher Fay; they do not know why I 
fold her in my arms and weep over her, our little 
Fairy of the Forest. 








closed the book spasmodically, and laid it 

down. Oh! how plain everything was to her 
now; how often she had wondered concerning her 
true parentage—and now—step by step, she had 
learned it all. Again she took up the book and 
opened it to its last entry. 





“ JuNE 21. God help me! after nearly twenty- 
four years we have met again. Oh, Walter, Wal- 
ter Mayne! Oh! Emma Bolton, dear lady—tor so 
I must callyou still. Heaven pity us all!” 








Scarcely knowing what she did, and with a 
strength caused by excitement, Fay arose, and 
stealing back to the chest, replaced the book and 
the letters; then, miserable for the very knowl- 
edge she had gained, she pressed her little white 
hands over her face and wept with weariness 
and the contending emotions that nearly over- 
powered her. 

“Oh! why did Ido it! Oh! Hannah Dustin, 
ean L cver look honestly into your face again?” 

And poor little Fay cried as if her heart would 
break. Then she went to the chest: oli! could it 
be wrong? and taking up the card, with the lock 
of bright, sunny hair attached, she gazed upon it 
reverently. It was her mother’s likeness. 

(ro BB CONTINUED.) 











I LOVE THE GIRLS. 


J LOVE the girle—I love them all; 
‘The gay, the fair. the sad, the meek; 
‘Their eyes of blue, that eyes recall, 
Or those of dark that Jove bespeak. 
J love them all in silks arrayed, 
Or ueatly dressed in homely trim; 
For every oue that hath displayed, 
Silks ne‘er enhance, or shred bedim. 


T love them all—for all can smile, 
And speed the gloom from blows that tire; 
Aud all have hands for tender toil, 
To pet the babe. or ease the sire. 
Each hath a heart to feel and throb, 
‘Toshare our woes or pleasant hours; 
To laugh our glee, or with us sob, 
Aud call its own our lights and showers. 


T love them all—I love their joy, 
Their romping shouts and careless song; 
And could not look with frowning eye 
Upon the freaks in gleesome throng. 
T love their laugh, its silvery peel, 
For it proclaims life cau be bright; 
That saucy gleums can sweetly steal 
Amid the gloom of this world’s night. 


J love them all—and who does not? 
For all * cacution's lords" have known, 
In sutfering’s wiles or dismal lot, 
‘Their soothing cares which me their own. 
Then Jove then: all, with all your might, 
‘And evil thoughts which souls degrade, 
Of sorrow’s pang with ychomed bite, 
Your hallowed hearts will ue’er invade! 





DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE, 


HE Carthagenians did everything in the prose- 

cution of this war with the Romans, that the 
wost desperate valor could do; but Scipio’s cool, 
steady and well-calculated plans made irresistible 
progress, and hemmed them in at last, within nar 
rower limits, by a steadily increasing pressure, 
from which they found it impossible to break 
away. 

Scipio had erected a sort of mole or picr upon 
the water near the city, on which he had erected 
many large and powerful engines to assault the 
walls, One night a large company of Carthageni- 
ans took torches, not lighted, in their hands, to- 
gether with some sort of apparatus for striking 
fire, and partly by wading and partly by swim- 
ming, they made their way through the water of 
the harbor toward these machines. When they 
were sufficintly near, they struck their lights and. 
ket their torches on fire. The Roman soldiers who 
had been stationed to guard the machines, were 
seized with terror at secing all these flashing fires 
burst suddenly over the water, and fled in dismay. 
The Cartbagenians set the abandoned engines on 
fire, and then throwing their now useless torches 
into the flames, plunged into the water aguin, and 
swam back in safety. But all this desperate 
bravery did very little good. Scipio quietly re- 
paired the engines, and the sioge went on as be- 
foro. 

But we cannot describe in detail all the partic- 
ulars of this protracted and terrible struggle. We 
qnust pass on to the closing scene, which, as re- 
lated by the historians of the day, is an almost in- 
eredible series of horrors. After an immense num- 
ber had been killed in the assaults which had been 
mide upon the city, besides the thousands and 
thousands which had died of famino, and of the 





exposures incident to such o siege, the army of | In the lily’s white chalice, perhaps she’s at rest. 


Scipio succeeded in breaking their way through the 
gates, und gaining admission to the city. Someof 
the inhabitants were now disposed to contend no 
longer, but to cast themselves at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Others, furious in their despair, were 
determined to fight to the last, not willing to give 
up the pleasure of killing all they could of their 
hated enemies, even to save their lives. They 


refuge in the citadel. One band of Scipio’s soldiers 
mounted to the tops of the houses, the roofs be- 
ing flat, and fought their way there, while another 
column adyanced in the same manner in the streets 
beiow. No imagination can conceive the uproar 
and din of such an assault upon a populous city— 
a horrid mingling of the vociferated commands of 
the officers, and of the shouts of the advancing and 
victorious assailants, with the screams of terror 
from the affrighted women and children, and 
dreadful groans and impreeations from men dying, 
maddened with unsatisfied revenge, and biting the 
dust in an agony of pain. fs 
The more determined of the combatants, with 
Asdrubal at their head, took possession of' the cit- 
adel, which was a quarter of the city situated upon 
an eminence, and strongly fortified. Scipio ad- 
vanced to the walls of this fortification, and set 
that part of the city on fire which lay negrest to 
it. The fire burned for six days, and opened a 
large area, which afforded the Roman troops room. 
to act. When the troops were brought up to the 
area, thus left vacant by the fire, and the people 
within the citadel saw that their condition was 
hopeless, there arose, 18 there always does in such 
cases, the desperate struggle within the walls 
whether to persist in resistance or to surrender 
themselves to Scipio’s mercy, and beg for their 
lives. Asdrubal’s wife, leading her two children 
by her side, earnestly entreated her husband to al- 
low her to go with them. But hg refused. There 
was a body of deserters from the Roman camp in 
the citadel, who, having no possible hope of escap- 
ing destruction except by desporate resistance to 
the last, Axdrubal supposed would never yield. 
He committed his wife and children, therefore, to 
their charge, and these deserters, seeking refuge 
in a great temple within the citadel, bore the fran- 
tic mother to share their fate. 

Asdrubal’s determination, however, to resist the 
Romans to the lust, soon after this gave way, 
and he determined tosurrender, He is accused of 
the most atrocious treachery in attempting thus to 
save himself, after excluding his wile aud children 
from all possibility of escaping destruction, But 
the confusion and din of such a scene, the sudden 
ness and violence with which the events succeeded 
each other, and the tumultuous and uncontrollable 
mental agitation to which they give rise, deprive 
aman who is called to act in it, of all sense and 
reason, and exonerate him, almost as much, from 
moral responsibility for what he does, as if he were 
insanc. Atany rate, Asdrubal, after shutting up 
his wife and children with a furious gang of des- 
peradocs who could not possibly surrend urren- 
dered himself, perhaps hoping that he might save 
them after all. 

The Carthagenian soldiers, following Asdrubal’s 
example, opencd the gates of the citadel, and Iet 
the conqueror in. The deserters were now made 
absolutely desperate by their danger, and some of 
them more furious than the rest, preferring to dice 
by their own hands rather than to give their hated 
encmies the pleasure of killing them, set the buil 
ingin which they were shut up, on tlre. The mi 
erable inmates ran to and fro, half suffocated by 
the smoke and scorched by the flames. Many of 
them reached the roof. Asdrubal’s wife and chil- 
dren were among the number. She looked down 
from this clevation, the volumes of smoke and 
flame rolling up around her, and saw her husband 
standing below with the Roman general—perhaps 
looking in consternation for his wife and children 
amid this scene of horror, The sight of the hus- 
band and father in a position of safety, made the 
wife and mother perfectly furious with resentment 
and anger. —“ Wretch!’ she screamed, in av 
that raised itself above the universal din, “is it 
thus yon seck to save your own life while you sac- 
vifice ours? I cannot reach you in your own per- 
son, but [ will kill you hereby in the persons of 
your children.” So saying, she stabbed her af- 
frighted sons with a dagger, and hurled them 
down, struggling all the time against their insane 
mother’s frenzy, into the nearest opening from 
which flames were ascending, and then leaped in 
after them herself’, to share their awful doom. 

The Romans, when they had gained po: 
of the city, took most effectual measw 
complete destruction. The inhabitants were scat- 
tered into the surrounding country, and the whole 
territory was converted into a Roman province. 
Some attempts were afterwards made to rebuild 
the city, and it was for a long time a place of some 
resort, a8 men lingered mournfully there in hute 
that they built among the ruins. It, however, was 
gradually forsaken, the stones crumbled and de- 
cayed, vegetation rezained possession of the soil, 
and now there is nothing whatever to mark the 
spot where the city lay. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
LITTLE MAY. 


OME back to us, darling, 
Come back, quickly come! 
We miss our sweet daisy, 
The light of our home. 
O, where is she? Tell me, ye winds of the west! 


breast? 


Haye ye seen her? oh, whither 
Have ye borne her away? 
Let us eek her together 
Over field aud o'er spray. 


bright, 
To join the dull sunset a ray of her light. 


I'd ride on your bosom 
Ye burning siroe, 
To tind our sweet blossom, 
‘The pride of our flock. 
Come take me and bear me through the limitless air, 
To the land of fesperus—I know she is there. 


O, seek our bright fairy, 
‘Old Sol! in your round 
As you roam o’er the prairie, 
She there may be found. 
Search closely the roses, examine en 





creat, 


I've sought through the meadow, 
‘Mong flowers £0 fair, 
T’ve peered in the shadow— 
No daisy is there. 
I've sought her in dreamland, I’ve eought ber by day 
Come back to us, darling! come back, little May! 
Asa RogErs. 
——+ «en» —_-- 





fouyht, therefore, from street to strect, retreating 
gradually as the ftomans advanced, till they found 


Have ye seen our sweet fairy, and found her white | you can, if you think that I would be any benefit 


She has gone from the home that her presence made sage money of the first child, was about 


Every man is @ volume, if you know how to| At ev 





Through the grove or lonely dell, 
Tuy form is ever near me, 
cannot break the spell. 


Thear thee in the murmur 
‘That the waves around me make, 
When to the far-oil’sen-shore 


I sce thee and my traitor heart 
‘Tells me, * thou art mine.” 


I eee thee o’er the mountains a 
When the day begins to fade, 
And the moon her silver beams illume 
The forest and the glade. 
I see thee, and my voice ugcends 
To Heaven in thy praise, 
And then I kueel aud pray to God 
‘To ace thee thus always. J. B. Howe. 





THE IRISH MOTHER. 


ie to the steward of the Snilor’s Snug Harbor, one 
ay. 

“T suppose I shall,” answered the steward, “I 
took her in from pity.” 

“From pity! Who is she, and what is she?” 

“ She is a poor Irish woman, just arrived in this 
country; her husband died a few months ago, 
and left her a widow, with six young children. 
She leit them in Iveland, and came over here to 
find employment to earn enough, if’ possible, to 
bring them over—such is her story, and she seems 
honest enough.” 

“ Well, show her how to do her work, and keep 
her awhile, tilb we know more about her.” 

She was modest, diftident and retiring, little dis- 
posed to be communicative, and with little appear- 
ance of energy of character. 
“You have left your children in Ireland, I un- 
derstand ?” said the Cuptain approaching her. 
“T have, all of them, the dear ones.” 

“ How old are they ?” 

“The oldest little girl was thirteen and a half 
when I left her in the care of them all; and the 
youngest swect one was a little more than two.” 
“ How long since your husband died? and how 
have you supported them since?” 
“My husband died about four months before I 
left Ireland, poor man, and left us in a little cot- 
tage and not half of’ a quarter of an acre of land; 
and the rent was twenty-five shillings a year. I 
put the land jnto potatoes and garden vegetables, 
tor the support of the children; but that was little 
you see, sir, after paying the rent, 
“T thought I should be obliged to take them to 
the Poor House, so I said what I thought to the 
children; but Johnny says to me—that is the sec- 
ond one, dear boy—‘O, dear mother, do hot send 
us to the Poor llouse, for ye see they will not let 
ye come with us, and we shall be separated from 
you; and the white-swelling is there, and many of 
the children dice; but do, dear mother leave us 
here to get along as well as we can, while you go 
to America; and it may be, mother, with God’s 
blessing, ye may be able to fetch us all over at 
last, if it be only one at a time.’ And so the child 
was teasing me day and night to come to America; 
so [ wrote a letter to my two sisters in New York, 
the one a servant, the other married, for the loan 
of a few pounds to fetch me over; and they sent 
mie six pounds, and | left the younger children 
asleep when I came away, for I knew sir, if I part- 
ed from them awake, they would cry so after me 
it would break my poor heart.” 
The Irish mother toiled on, after this conversa- 
tion, for weeks and even months, doing her work 
better and better, and remitting every cent of her 
wages, often in advance, to her children, and re- 
ceiving in return from them letters, from which 
we give a few extracts: 
“Dear Mother—Soon after you left us the land- 
lord, seeing that we could not pay the rent, took 
the best bed, and the bedstead, and the table, and 
the chairs, and left us only the blankets and the 
straw on the ground; but I hope you will return 
him thanks and his family in your next letter, for 
giving the house gratis to us this present year.” 














“Dear Mother—The price of meal here is one 
shilling and sixpence; the worst of flour the same; 
in regard of the prices being so high, that we de- 
ferred to pay their demands for rent, &¢., which 
you had mentioned in your letter, until the n 
time you writ Catharine bought no shoes since 
you left home; in like manner she would want to 
buy some clothes for the children. Dear mother, 
we must buy the firing, too; if we do be seen in 
mountains, or in any other place gathering sticks, 
we will be summoned, Dear mother, I hope you 
will send for myself, that is, Johnny, as soon as 














to you there.” 

The mother, with her Irish heart alinost crushed 
with the thought, that, although nearly a year had 
passed, nota dollar had been sayed to pay the pas- 
esolving 
to go back and starve with her children in Ireland. 
But, by a good Providence sho was in the Sailor's 
Home—her case reached the ears of sailors. The 
distance from a sailor’s car to his heart is short; 
from his heart to his pocket shorter. A subscrip- 
tion was started among the boarders, and raised 
at once to sixty dollars; increased a few days af- 
terwards, by another set of boarders, to one hun- 
dred dollars, and by a loan from her relatives, and 
an advance of her wages, toone hundred and forty 
dollars; suflicient to provision and pay the pas- 
sage of the whole six. 

The second Sabbath in November, in the morn- 
ing, one of the runners of the house made his ap- 
pearance before the door with six  thinly-clad, 
{bareheaded and barefooted Irish children. The 
Meeting of mother and children was a meeting of 
Dish hearts; they laughed and cried all at once 
; and all together. ‘The first burst of joy over, Cro- 

ton water, hair brush and comb did all that a moth- 
er’s love and ingenuity could do to improve the 
condition and appearance of the young voyagers. 
ning she might be seen in her little room 




















read him. 


‘My weary way I take. wt and humor, though often thought 
Lace thee in the sunbeams classed together, are very di easly 
‘That on the waters shine, T echaenian ee, different faenttey 


Wit, in its trucst sense, is the gift of a ii 
order of intellect; whereas ‘Hunor is often 2. igh 
acteristic of minds of an inferior ord 


eat * dhe word Wit,” 
derived (as also the words ‘ wise’ and ‘ wi G 2 
from an Anglo-Saxon word signifyin; my) 
understand, ying to ken 

used to signify intelligence, generally; in whic 
sense you may find it in Shakspeare, 

writers of his time. There are s acne eee 


. hes speak of being ‘at your wit’s end, 
‘ ‘OU will be obliged to dismiss that woman, | « ‘ ‘ y i 
Y she docs her work so badly,” said Captain out of your wits, or of one man having ‘ont. 


Original. and then another of her sleeping ¢! dren, 
“1 SEE THER.” lay, in pairs, itt aero vad abet ihe Toone they 
Se his is rst place I came to 4; 
I BE nee aiare I peels thee; and this is the best place I have found yee anarica, 
To ench succeeding morrow is the happiest hour T have seen. By ‘the blessi, 
Will my apirit still entold thee. of God and the kindness of the sailors, God Di ag 
In the eveniug, as 1 wander them all their days, we are all h ‘ leas 


The children all want shoes and ‘lott in America, 
oldest ones employment. If we cay 
we will soon have all the rest.” 8° the latter, 


—_— 


hes, and -the 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


0 @ char 

Order. Wit is 
mor is universal] 
says Whately, « 


appreciated by the few; Hu 





And accordingly it was formesly 


¥ till some ri 
in modern language of this usage; as when son 


or frightened 


witted’ another. But ordinarily the wi 
ina mach more dnatod sense.” 2 ome ted 
in this limited and modem sense, wit 
defined as the “ faculty of detecting tad prea 
in a lively manner similarities in things in which 
common observers see only diversity. The find- 
ing of such peculiarities pre-supposes comparison; 
and might therefore be defined a faculty in the 
comparing power to discover unexpected relations. 
or a playful exercise of the power of comparison. 
True wit detects instantancously true similarities 
in apparently two dissimilar things; false wit, false 
similarities. Punning, for instance, deals only 
with similarities of sound or spelling in words, not 
in the meaning of words. e 
Wit provokes at best only a smile; laughter is 
no test of a witticism, but it is an infallible teat of 
a stroke of humor. Of Sheridan’s two great com- 
edies, the “School for Scandal” is far less popu- 
lar than the “ Rivals,” yet the first blazes with wit 
from the first scene to the last, and the latter is 
characterized by broad and genial humor through 
the whole five acts. There are only occasional 
flashes of wit in Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and the humor is very farcical, yet Gold- 
smith’s five act farce keeps the stage, while Con- 
greve’s comedies, the characters of which are in- 
tellectual gladiators engaged in a perpetual combat 
of wit, have long ago been shelved. : 
Great wits have rarely contributed much to the 
happiness of mankind; for the arrows of wit, al 
ways barbed, are often steeped in venom. It is to 
the humorists, and not to the wits, that the world 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. ‘“ Wit,” says a 
modern writer, “van co-exist with fierce and ma- 
lignant passions; but humor demands good feeling 
and fellow-fecling; feeling not only for what is 
above us, but for that which is around and beneath 


3. 

Among the foremost necessities of life are mirth 
and laughter. The old Scotch proverb says “ itis 
well to be merry and wise,” and the man who car 
not be merry in season can hardly be wise in sea- 
son. Plato once humorously checked the mirth 
of his disciples, saying “ Let us be serious—here 
comes a fool.’ There was as much philosophy in 
that remark as in any of' his elaborate theses. 
“Harmless mirth,” said a quaint author, “is the 
best cordial against the consumption of the spirits; 
wherefore, jesting and merriment is not unlawfal; 
so that it trepasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
senson.” And we have the authority of Holy 
Writ that “there is a time to Jaugh as well as & 
time to weep.” But everything should have its 
proper season, Good humor, observes another 
truthful writer, is the clear blue sky of the soul, 
upon which every star of talent will shine more 
clearly. It is the most exquisite beauty of a fine 
face, the redeeming grace in a homely one. It is 
like the rich green in the landscape, harmonizing 
with every color, mellow: the glories of the 
bright, and softening the hues of the darkest 
tints. 

Extreme gravity, on the contrary, in our man- 
ners and address, is set down, by many, to be & 
mark of wisdom in the possessor. Yett! e gravest 
beast in Christendom is the ass; the gravest bird 
is the owl; the gravest fish is the oyster; and the 
gravest man, we may add, is often a fool! Fenelon 
declared if all the crowns of Europe could be laid 
at his feet, in exchange for his healthful seasons 
of mirth, he would spurn the offer. 

The well-timed jest, the pointed repartee, the 
good-humored joke, the mimical attitude, the time- 
ly hit, the ready retort, the clever hyperbole—all 
have their effect upon the cachinatory nerves and 
muscles of the cheerfully-disposed; and few such 
are there who do not feel vastly better, after in- 
dulging the laugh which follows ;—thou sh, often 
times, one party laughs at the joke, while another 
laughs with it; one may laugh outright, while the 
other laughs in his sleeve. Lamlet set down in 
his tablets “That one may smile and smile, and 
yet be a villain,” but then he was recording an 
anomaly, That a bad man should assume al Ar 
of mirth and good humor only shows that these 
are recomnized as the characteristics of honest 
men, for hypocrisy is the tribute that viee pays to 
virtue. 

Ir, then, it is admitted that mirthfulness is 
worthy of encouragement, let us encourage those 
who minister to it.” Let us not frown at “Punch, 
because we relish the heavy leaders in the London 
Times, We shall be none the less fitted for the 
struggles of life because we take pleasure in joi 
ing hands and dancing round the May-pole. We 
need not give up Euclid and Livy, because we rol- 
ish the Pickwick Papers and Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York. It is possible to be thrilled 
one night by the eloquence of Edward Everett, 
and the next laugh heartily at the humors of Wik 
liam Warren. We may play our part as “most 
grave and reverend signors and approved got 
masters,” in the senate chamber, aud yet be de- 
lighted at the most ancient jokes of the “ clown t 
the ring.” 

«ar 2 


Wun women begin to count their admirers, it 





















by a cheeerful hearth gazing into the face of one, 





isn’t apt to take them long to do it, 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, suite of rooms at the Metropolitan, or St. Nicho-| proval or tolerance. On the contrary, we hear, ! crept up softly within ten yards of him, and kneel- 
“EX ANIMO.” las, or, worse still, in some fashionable private | from all quarters, the severest denunciation of | ing behind a clump of dates, took a deliberate aim 
SIOUGH errant warblers plenee me fhir, boarding house, The husband is ont all day in| prize-fighting; and this aggravated case will prob-| at bis head, while he lay with his nose buried in 
T And witching are the songs they trill, his counting-house, or attending to the duties of | probably Jead to severo additional penalties by |the bullock’s throat, He started with an angry 
The bird | prize beyond compare, his (profession, The young wife, with no home | legislative action, to put an effectual stop to such | roar from the carease when the ball hit him. He 
What e’er hetide, will caro! atill ; F, duties to claim her attention, is thrown with scan- | exhibitions for the future. stood listening for a moment, then dropped in 
Whew morning laws or eve delays, dat oy ie women or rowdy men—parades Broad- | front of me, uttering a sullen growl There was 
On airy wing he comes to woo; way, und dresses in the latest style, whether her nothing but a date bush between us; [ had ne 
With ae songs ald, vesper praise, husband can afford itor not. tis considered be- S00D AND Evie: Weapon but my discharged rifle. I felt for my 
My timid heart to joyance, too. Jow par to live within one’s income now-a-days. EY L, Saal waits the morrow, pistols, they had been left on the tree. Then [tei Q 
When threatening clouds bedeck the sky, The husband returns to dinner, finds his shirt Good hawreven the atein present, that my hour was come, and all the sins of ny life hk 
Or hides the sun in dark eclipse. sans butions, takes out three or four all in the ‘Trusting no delay. 8 flashed with dreadful distinctness across my mind, “2 
He does not terror-stricken fly, same condition; the room is in disorder, and baby I mattered a short prayer, and tried to prepare for ~ 
: But some green olive-branch he clips; crying; its mamma in the parlor, its nurse in the Evil fears the solemn curtain death, which seemed inevitable. But want was 
i And, nestling in the laurel frees servant's hall picking the character of her mistress Midnight o'er it Hinge: | , my peon about all this time? Oh,as Lafterwards 
+ Ue seer oa eaneh t ane to pieces. If the gentleman loves his baby, and is Good enjoys ey slay celestial learned, he poor fellow, was trying to fire my 
And cr opt im of the pence he brings. Diessed with a remarkably quict temper, he takes Pee noe double rifle; but all my locks have bolts, which he 
his worse than motherless child and walks it to Evil, in the stormy wiuter, did not understand, and he could not cock it. He 
Sing on, sing on, sweet bird of mine, sleep with almost womanly tenderness, then pro- Pants for summer bloom; was a good shikaree, and knew that was my only 
Nor fear another's song may be ceeds to don the best shirt he can find, and then Good, with summer in its bosom, chance; so when he could do no good he did noth- 
More welcome to this heart than thine— foes quietly down to dinner. Smiles at winter’s gloom. ing. If Mohadeen had been there he would soon 
So full of native melody. 5 , on the contrary, be has a somewhat hasty Evil, startled by its thunder, have relieved me; but [had sent him in another 
Though other wartlere care the fairy temper, he, with some shadow of excuse, gives the From the Tuture flies; ” direction that day. Well, some minutes passed. 
Tee at hugs as lite Gnair , hell a violent jerk, flings himself out of the house, Good, enchanted, through its vista thus. 
‘Aione has power my heart to thrill. slamtnl ng. te oor atek him, i find comfort hen Sees the haleyon skies. ‘The tiger made no attempt to come at me; a ray 
ANNIE M. Ducanne. | attention at his club, or, mayhap, a worse place Evil, in the night of sorrow, of hope cheered me; he might be dying. I peeped 
still, the bar-room, inwardly cursing. if not out- Only doubts aud fears; through the branches, but my heart sunk within 
Original. wardly, the mania for boarding, which is now so Good, unshaken, feels an angel ine when his bright green eyes met mine, and his 
AUNT BETSIE pis Sanaa It ty a muses alo fashion, coven Ae sl Wipe away its tears. hot breath absolutely blew in my face. [ slipped 
. 5 the cause is bud, its effects is evel " back upon my knees in despair, and a grow! 
i= worse; and our noble, rightninded women are Evil buy of cheating pleasure Pino ‘that shih cg From 
<T BETSIE Dla handetteot ie 3 and Ol onic, Me non. Pain without release; warned me that slight movement was noticed. 
UN 5 was a notable housewife—a type | degenerating into fashionable flirts, careless, inde- Good, by inward couguest noble, But why did he not attack me at once? A tiger is 








of the woman of whom the wise King Solomon | pendent wives, and heartless, thoughtless mothers. Wi 
fF soe is {i sags 2 a riper ius immortal peace. a sus) 
suid ‘‘ her price is far above rubies.” It is true she | These, I am sure, were Aunt Betsie’s sentiments r ohare unless he sees distinctly. 
ruled her house with an iron hand, and that poor | as well as ours; and, indeed, she was a living type Evil meets, with eyebulls flushing, concealed by the date leaves, and w 


cious, cowardly brute, and will seldom 





















Tom Arnold was a hen-picked husband. However | of the quiet happiness home can give if governed Slander’s veuomed eye; : y quie! q ‘ ce, Suspet 
that may be, Mr. ‘Arnald certainly vesigued him-| by a Masoanble: judicious and Well-trained wo- Good, with blazing coals of kindness, Lee dec tmealerablen hy Enos wore bencet e 
self to his bitter fate with more sang frofd, and | man. Blisters avery He, the hard gravel, but I dared not move a Soink, 
took & more comfortuble view of life in general,| Why are there not more Aunt Betsies, more Evil, grasping guilty treasure, The tormenting ‘mosquitoes swarmed around my 
and himself in particular, than most men do in} homes like hers, and less private boarding houses ? Shames a golden ‘crown; face, but [ feared to raise my hand to brush them 
such situations. We shall never again, we fear, be so happy as d Good, when Mammon tries its virtue, off. Whenever the wind ruffed the leaves that 
Aunt Betsie’s house was the resort of all the | ing our summer visit under her hospitable roof. Burning, looks him down. sheltered mo, « harsh growl grated through the 
young people around; it was kept in fine order; | Years have doubtless whitened her then jetty locks; Evil, tearless. looks at sorrow’s stillness of the night. me 
she believed in having warm rooms, closed doors, | mayhap-she dwells amid the golden shadows of an- ‘Winter blasted spring; He that see “dl ” rolled on; I 1d hear 
and hot meals in winter; plenty of fresh air, pure] other land, for it is long since we saw her last. Good, with 1obin songs of summer, ours that seemed years, rolled on; I could hear 


the village gong strike cach hour of that dreadful 
night, which T thought would never end. At las¢ 





cold spring water, and i 


e cream in summer, in} But, even so, her name will be long remembered, Makes her valleys ring. 
which season Aunt Bets: 


’s dwelling savored | her example be a “shining light” to those who 









5 ; 4 i igni e eda y gladly di i 
much of the cool cleanness of the country, though | knew her, even beyond her own private friends. Biel Ads ta rotening, henaty ie wale ome dawal anil oh, How, et te Weal 
in reality situated in the old quaint town of —. | God send us more Aunt Betsies; for surely never Good, the peerless queen of splendor, von, for then the tiger rose and sulkily stalked. 
Her unearpeted flours were as white as sund and | were such moro necded. R. M. ‘Triumphs in her face. away fo bore TAIAtInES. I felt: that danger was 





scouring brush could get them; the brass bound * 


























a elf i : inna e Evil’s youth is early crippled, passed, and rose with a feeling of relief which T 
Hee eau marticalar star’ of the Thi Semi THE TERED TOUT: Aud its ddeath-knell run o cannot describe. Such a night of suffering was 
mertime, always filled with fresh, cool, sparkling WE flash journals of New York are reveling in Good 2 HkS a blooming sister, enough to turn, my, brai , and [ only wondered 
water. Her table had a fragrant, fresh look; the the profits of a flood of disgusting cuts which uth, forever young. that t survived st _Dnow set off the peon for the 
plump, light browned biscuits, piled in tempting | purport to illustrate the conflict betweon two low Evil, with a mask of greatness, elep! ant, am : fore cight G clock old Sollih hac 
heaps; the eggs, showing their size and whiteness | and ignorant pugilists. The New York Century Banters for a name; ¢ arrived a fF was all over in five zalnaies The ti- 
admirably from the dark blue china dishes, like | gives the following practical article on the subject, Good. aslant its Gou-like action, ger Tus! je to mect mo as soon as onieret the 
ready made snow balls; tumblers of iced mill and | and we partic larly commend its views to the pe- Tinds the shadow, tame. cover, and one ball in the chest dropped him down. 
generous slices of home made bread, heaped up in|rusal of our readers. After briefly mentioning Evil, when oppression thunders, deag. 
southern style beside the great dish of young | the disgraceful affair, it says: Tih or arenes givel ins 
chickeus fried in butter, or broiled partidges. We could not avoid this much of a record, as Good, in step with heavenly music, THE AMERICAN IN JERUSALEM. 

Such were Aunt Betsie’s breakfasts in summer. faithful journalists, any more than we could pass Nothing fears but sin. ! 






In winter, the rich aroma of her coffee had a|in silence such atrocities as the Burdell murder or EAR St. Stephen’s Gate is pointed out a mosque, i 



































































comfortable effect on our shivering frame; the hot | the Sickles tradegy; and we propose now to male Eee niitghene and Sere tear he pa etre raters orn | 
buckwheat cakes and snow-white hominy were | only such comment as will put the affair before Good, tho’ carthyuakes heave the mountains, | Stepien was stoned Ne the Jews, not fay distunte ' 
enouh 10 tempt the appetite of an epicure. No | our readers in its real, unexaggerated character. ‘Sees the Hand divine. Taha cieteen Ghtorahick hie tulle wan: eins : 
one gave such cozy breakfast partics to young|It is to be regarded simply as any. other social ; : rom ais cis ern nto which nis bos ly sya at or i 
o, folks going on the hill to see the sun rise, or such | crime or outrage, dragged out from its proper ob- Evil turns its back on Merey’s hs Is rove er Soci He a ea ines 
sociable family dinners, or old-fashioned delightful | curity by editors, who forget for a time that they aw oFld-redeuming Charnayy BT ee cote r one nance UU Ae MERE 
tea-parties as Aunt Betsie. Next to being a good, | are under any bonds of propriety, or that there is Good Jor ut offences corrowing, to the Damuseus Gate, which presents the most 
hospitable housewife, Aunt Betsio was noted for | anything in the world of more cousequence than ENB eet arma. perfect and heantital Specimens of Syrean archi- 
good health and good nursing. the sale of their newspapers. Evil sees in deatl’s low valley tecture auywhere to be found. : i 
« She never fainted, not she; or, ifshe ever gave|_ It is the most striking phase of our popular Deepening shadows dread; Leaving the gate, I walked through the Via | 
iy way to such feminine weakness, nobudy kuew it. | journalism to dredge in low places for the cur Good espies the heavenly morning Dolorosa, and from thence to the wailing-place of . 
Heavens! fiddlestieks! she never jumped up, or | t crime—to bring out into open day the deeds Breaking overhead. the Jews, on Mount Moriah. This is esteemed by « 
e shook as if she had a chill if a door slammed, or a | of the night, and to illustrate felony in all its mon- Evil meets, beyond the yalley. the Hebrews the most sacred place within the lim- Kt 
cat crossed the room. Hysterics! Bah! no wo-|strous shapes. This is done so thoroughly as to Shapes of darknees grim; its of Jerusalem, on account of ita vicinity to 
man with a grain of sense could make such a fool | make the wholo face of society appear occas Good, with angel sisters soaring, the “Tloly of Holies.” Here large numbers of 7 
of herself; or, if she did, would wait till her hus- | ally to ran ae nothing ha dile else He vice, Chants a parting hymn. deta renal daily to wail aun to pr f and ow AYE 
wud gone out, and then would shut doors and | ¢rime and bad passions. Its great moral interests 4 fi ie days the number is much greater than on other 
Le rs that no one might extch her at such | are pushed out of view. If we tale the phases of See tere fae at days. They face the wall, which they believe to 
cape If they did, welt—she’d deserve to be sent | such a moment—for happily this state of things Good, exulting, sees the Father, bea part of the original wall of the temple. On 
to Morman-land, that’s all.”” lasts for moments only—we might infer that no Welcoming 8 OW. 7 the day [visited the place, there were many as- 
Ina sick room Aunt Betsie was invaluable. She | advance had been made in civilization since the G. W. Lieu. sembled—both males and females; some were 
saw the doctor gave the medicine, arranged the |days when the deadly contests of the gladiators reading their prayers in an undertone, while others 
pillows, and, before two days were over, made her- | were the most attractive sports of Rome. But it WATCHING FOR A TIGER. were devotedly praying or reading their prayers 
it aloud, exclaiming, with broken sobs, “ How jong 








self necessary to the comfort of the invalid by her ; 8 « \ 
rendy attention to his ot ae comfort, and her | the late e me fight, peyoud sporting ree i ate ; ; rl chew Jou ke me 
ability in the sick room. any a mother owed her | tributable to the popular journals which have rite eae st, | Wa8 an impressive service, an 2 hat their 
child's hi v, under God, to this noble woman’s care: | spread out the ridiculous idea that national credit Ma ee ah i ness ang ieee Eiokesm pe prayers were offered in the full heliet that the 
ful nursing; many a husband his wife’s recovery ; Was involved in the combat of two men who rep- after sunset, we took up our position ona branch | Lord will appear to them, at no distant day, and 
from death’s cold hands to her unhesitatiug kind-| resent nothing but physical muscle, low passions | ipour twelve feet from the ground, should tirst | 'e8tore this, their former home, to them and their 
ness int the hour of need. and vile associations mention that we fastened an unfortunate bullock | descendants. ; 3 
Far and wide Aunt Betsic was known as the| The London Times, claiming to head the world’s | wider the tree for a bait. Well, we remained qui- Not tar from. this holy place stands the cele- 
“ icindest woman and best nurse in the coantry.” |jowmnalism, commits the folly of saying that t| ety on our pereh for a couple of hours, without { brated Gulden Gate sor tho temple. HOM closed, it 
Some added, “eccentric inher manners, and” bi- | such combatants could only spring from yreat nations :} any stivring. It might be eight o'clock, the moon having 1 ethic Bellet cee eatctalte int atnnee 
zurre in her opinions, entering but little into so-, Whereas it is notorious that they spring directly n, and go clear was the light, that we Could een eae ee oon leet thie tramutingne 
ciety, yet continually sought after, and admired | from the most brutal and ignorant classes ineither | see the jackals at the distance of half a mile, arare day, bow they ney - ‘ precautions ip 
for her cl head, able tongue, and kind heart.” ,—Classes that have never done anything for civili-| sneeking yards the village, when a party |“ pe. enters ; i a k ms wie wi at only ta ec 
Let it be friend or foe that needed her in sick zation, but much to arrest it, and to promote civil! of Brinpassies, passing by, stopped to water their | PO sas ao if ty ee but will extend his reign 
poverty or death, strite and estrangement w ne isorder= ¢ may add, classes that are charzable| pullocks at the tank. They loitered tor some | Ver the wAole earth, ; 
conquered by the tender pity and sympa ¢! with uine-tenths of the gr SCN felonic that be- time; and, becoming impatient, I zot off the tree Tnext visited what is called the Jews quarter of 
truc-hearted won Yor di she Hong to criminal history. What folly can be | with’a single rifle in my hand, aud walked toward | the city, and was condacted throuzh their various 
her own healthy family in. the care of her faithful j freater, what nousens illy, than | them, telling them that [was watching a tiger, | public edifices, includ I 
and trusty servants, and be a watcher by the si to set up two men whose on! a ¢ bru-} upon which they started off immediately. courteously shown | 
hed, or cheer the chamber of death and sufferi tality, us representatives of society in England and | “f was saantering back to my post, never dream- | they thought des “ 
Ab! we have met but few Aunt Betsie’s since Americ 2 . A ing of danger, when the shikaree gave a low ceived from. all marks of respect and kindness. 
our long southern visit, though many years have | The same excitement that has heen cultivated | whistle, and at the same moment a grow! rose ; They are a fine-looking class of people, and e 
passed in life experiences; and, noting thoge about | by the majority of our public journals, could as] from some bushes between me and the tree. To | if the friend who accompanied me on this ove 
or around us, we have never met since, even a; well be provoked by the training of two dogs, and snake my situation quite decided, E saw his (the | sion, had not iuformed me where T was, [ shou! 
faint type of such an unselfish character; now, in. there would be just as much sense in staking the | spikaree’s) ble rm pointing nearly straight un- i have had uo difficulty in knowing that [ was in 
these degenerate days, when the gay nd national reputation of England and America on) der him, on my side of his post. It'was very evi- | the Jewish section of the ci 
thrilling opera draw from their dut nd ‘the four-legged brutes, Dogs, however, of then! dent could not regain the tree, although T was ; deed, a peculiar people, and the c 
\ mothers, and little children’s fi nd selves, could not if they would, and would not if: within twen it. There was nothing for of feature and mind, are apparent in them all, 
thin, and sad for want of cheerful, tender, true . they could, equal the savageness of such a fight ax | me but to drop behind a bush, and leave the rest} Whether they dwell in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
mother-love, j that of rs and Heenan, | to Providence. Ame! Ir the Jews do not occapy a position 4 
In our youth, the good old “ times of yore,” the! Althouzh it is true that such scenes are a part of | If Chad moved then, the tiger would have had | such as they formerly did in Palestine, they ure, i 
husband fed his bride frou her s home to | our social history, and that faithful journalism de-| me td 2 certainty; besides, I trusted to his killing | at least, both here and throughout the Turkish 
his, and fondly gave her the title of its mistress. ; mands their record, it is no less than trac that the bullock, and returning to the jungle as soon as | dominions, in a measure restored to the rights of 


HE spot I selected was the edge of a tank where 
a tiger used to drink. There was a large tan- 









is not so. I[t is plain that all the consequence of 
T yet, oh Lord! oh, Lord, how long?” ‘To me it 





































































r v ‘ which 
2 of particular notice,  Tre- 

























































































‘ And she felt proud of the dignity, and strove every | such journalism as we have witnessed in this ¢ he had finished his supper, [t was terrible to lear | man. a 5 
to become more worthy to fill the station so! promotes them, and spreads far and wide their| the moans of the wretched bullock when the tiger] The inhabitants of Jerusalem, as I learn, have, 4 
ict igned her by her husband's love. | vile poison. Nothing else could have given Hee-| approached. Ue would run to the end of his rope, | Without consultation among themsely: q 





Then homes w 
velvet, or Brussels, and the “best chairs” were 
apl ting from tin 

hioned looking-glasses reflected | We shall rejoi 


ere happy, even if carpets were not nin the distinction that he now enjoys, but heruld- | making a desperate effort to break it, and then lie ; different parts of the city for their rexpec 
‘i i rrels and bloody combats, and report-} dowa, shaking in every limb, and bellowing in the | dences. The Christians reside chiefly we 1 of the 
fo time his hizh animal condition, | most pireous manner. jstreet leading trom the Dantascus to: Zion's Gate. 
eat the day when men of accom-| The tiger saw him plain enongh: but, euspecting ! The Jews oceupy (he north-east side of Mount Zi- 
ss, more modestly robed and | plished abilities, taste and manners, in the respon-! something wrong, he walked growling around the on, and the Tarks every other part of the city. 
fairer forms than the gorgeous mirrors that now‘ sible charge of the newspaper press, shall no longer tree, as it’ he did not observe him. At last he! Being in the neighborhood of Zion’s Gate, T waa 
reach from ceiling to wainscot in our Fifth avenue ; stoop to dredge in the lowest abodes of crime for} made a fi spring, with a horrid shrick rather ; conducted to the spot ocenpied by those who are 
palaces do at present. Then comfort was demanded . material wherewith to fill their columns, Nothing} than a roar. [T could hear the tortured bullock | aficted with that loathsome disease, the leprosy— 
only; now, eclat and show reign supreme. A gay, fis more easy than to spread a little dirt over a} struggting under him, uttering faint cries, which | a disease of which [had read and heard much, 
costly wedding, where the bride’s attire attr large surface. We might hope that there were fewer | became more and more feeble yi ah I knew little of its real character until my 
more attention than herself or the solemn event | hands employed at such work. the heny The lepers usually rane them- 
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breathing, half growl, half snort of the 






































3 which they are called on to witness, After the} [t ought to be observed with special reference | monster, as he hung to the neck, sucking his life- extend their hands toward the 

i ceremouy the bride and groom whirl into a hasty, | to the fight between Sayers and Heenan, that the; blood. passers by for alms, Their condition is so fright- 

5 retreating tour, as if they were ashamed of being | curiosity to learn the details of it, is no proof that; I know not what possessed me this moment, but | ful that no one ix disposed to remain long among 

j married; returuafter a month wad take an clegaut | such exhibitions are regarded with gencral ap-j{I could uot resist the temptation of a shot. Ij them. 
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Original. 
THE INNER LIFE. 
IMMS the hour of midnight louely, 
Very lonely, very drewr; 
All things round'me sccm too silent 
Even for noise of falling tear, 
Falling of the I'nst’s durk bier. 











‘Tis the hour best fit for musing, 
Musing on the days gone by, 
When the heart re-tells its stor, 
Having time and place to sigh, 
Sigh sor hopes Joug in the sky, 





*Twere not well to give heart-memories— 
Never dear, though sad 1 

Nor to let c’en lite’s deep sor 
In forgettulness to fall; 
V'rom the dend ue‘er lilt the pall. 





we 


For, though heart ache at recounting 
Joy aud hope and love e'er gone, 

Sicken as it sves life's pleasures 
Change to sorrows all anon, 
Sorrows coming thickly on} 


‘Yet the soul thus learns submission, 
Being low, to look above, 

And the heart, though toru’ and bleeding, 

Learns to bear e’en severed love, 

Geuule, trusting as the dove. 





Life is double, outward, inward, 
Seen and hidden from the ht; 

Tis u scroll of varied pictures, 
Colored dark and colored biight, 
Rolled up partly out of sight. 





One’s the life as shown to others, 

‘This, though past, oft seems the whole, 
For, at outwara things e’er looking, 

We forget the life of soul, 

Like as we forget life’s goal. 


But, at silent hour of midnight, 
When ourselves alone we see, 

When all noise is turned to stillness, 
Hushied is every sound of glee, 
Sound of anguish, pleasuie’s tee. 

‘When the soul, with eye turned inward, 
Gazeth on its secret lite, 

Hope and joy, despair and sorrow, 
licason caim and pa: u vite, 

Good and bad in constant strife. 





Memory then her conjuring office 
Fills by calling up ihe past; 

Budding hopes winch, in their spring-time, 
Chilling trosts had come to blast, 
Lest, it full blown, they should last. 


Parted love, that tore heart-tendrils, 
Severed from another heat, 

That restrained the parted heait-strings, 
Leaving ours of euch but part, 
tealed up now but bearing mark. 














Scenes of childhood’s joyous li spring, 
Forms of life's briglit summe ‘tame, 
Pictures of the soul that ouly 
Spirit-language can detine, 
Tass iu gay or solemn line. 


And there’s music, soft-toned music, 
Vlayed on choids of yeurs youe by, 
Causing tears of gentle saduess, 
Teas winle, though they fill the eye, 
Help to see bey ond the 





Thus the soul in secret groweth 
While with mortal it must stay; 
Up in Meaven "twill grow forever, 
Seeu and seeing by the ray 
Of the uucreated day. J. B. Brack. 


a 
RURAL REMINISCENCIES, 


WAS always passionately fond of the country. 
Rastic scenes aud rural felicilies have ever a 
charm for me, and the magic of their delights never 
fails to warm my soul into intense adiniration, 
The quict beauties of life are nowhere so magnifi 
cent or so heart-impressing, unong the soli- 
tudes of nature. It the heart is at ail touched 
with the divine feeling of lov :, the influcnces of 
Deautiful contemplations certainly intensit’y it, and 
draw the mystic chord of sympathy into sweet 
consonance with all the glorious evidences of ex- 
istence and of loveliness which nature affords. 
Who can look upon the merry running stream and 
not be reminded of the sunny face and gentle dis- 
Position of some dear friend? Who can listen to 
the blythe song birds, and not feel the trill of some 
hallowed melody run through his whole being? 
Who can look upon the glowing landscape, rich in 
varied beauty, and not behold, with the spirit’s 
eye, the green pastures and the still waters of the 
spirit-land? Who can look upon the bright sun, 
who, in his effulyent exit bathes every object with 
sweet-flowing splendor, and not think of the Sun 
of Righteousness, whose crown of glory never 
wanes, and never sets? Who can sce the leaves 
fall, and the “ roses seattered lie” when in autumn 
the chill winds blast them, and not think of some 
dear one stricken in death; or even hear their rus- 
tling as we tread upon them on the ground, and 
not hear the doleful clattering of the dust’as it 
sounded when falling on that dear one’s grave? 
Or, who can behold the evidences of resuscitation 
in the spring-time, when nature emerges froin 
loom, and assumes the garb of cheerfulness and 
eauty, and uot see typified the glory of the Res- 
urrection? 

Some of the most interesting interviews I ever 
experienced have been when in communion with 
nature with those [ love. And, when I speak of 
those I have loved, I refer not alone to those who 
are dear by the ties of blood. There are men and 
women whose noble qualities and fine attainments 
have excited that holy feeling within me, and who, 
though strangers, have instinctively demanded 
and reciprocated feelings of perfect confidence, 
which has instituted an endearment that [ can 
characterize by no other name than love. The 
beautiful of nature is not confined simply to mp- 
terial objects; it belongs to humanity to furnish'a 
fine development of beauty. Aside from the sym- 
etry of form and features, on which we may per- 
haps love to look, there is something in the prompt- 
ings of a good heart perfectly irresistible, 

nd here, by way of digression, and in iJustra- 
tion, allow me to relate an incident. ery body 
has heard of the old brewery which used to stand 
on the present site of the Five Points House of In- 
dustry. Well, just previous to its demolition, I 
concluded L would visit it, and see for myself the 
wretchedness of which I had heard so much. The 
scones I saw were such as a person need never de- 
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sire to look upon, and yet Ia 


endeavored to imagine. If ¢ 
must say I felt it then; and 


individual lightly. 

The day was ‘an intensely 
cold drizzly rain prevailing. 
rickety stairs, and enter 
No cheerful fire met the g: 
Tact the senses, A few ember 











one room was an old woman 
from a cough, which seemed 
frame, already sinking into th 
ed, with a delicate infant at 


her child from the cold but a 
specimens of misery, I though 


tures in the last stages of 


afford them consolation. 


greauly relieved when a noble 
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her countenance, and words 
hands busy in dispensing cor 


parent. 


And the manner 
charity, so unselfi 
tion of’ tendern 
on my m 
think of her. 


in which sh 

















her goodness. Aud knowing 
man of intelligence, of feeling, 
would haye been pleasurable 
her 





But to leave this digression. 
sible part of my 
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The little old church, with i 
old fozy deacons, and strai 
2 aly 
stently meddl 
never forget. $: 
greatest professions, 
eral and tolerant, are the mos: 

crant, 




















of the egoristical and selfish. 


though they did uot control th 
der is that such who were 
bear to remain in communior 
the old preacher w 
erted himself to keep things pl 








wel-looking, whom it was a 
They made the old man’s 
and exhibited a loveliness, 


The sweetness of disposition 
ever ay 
to the arrozauce of some of the 
who became instantly jealous 
tious paid to their superiors. 

But finally, the old man and 














old church is in existence st 
the discord that continually } 
improved one bit; and it req 
predict that it never will 
eration will doubtless evince 
istics that haye been the bane 
the old folks, 
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ant grove where we held our 
river over wh 











reflections. 


walk fills my mind 
in the inoud, I must. try 


between that and nig 
interval, and it wa 
sallied forth fo ramble 
mind yery ininute thing 
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dily as more conspicuous one: 
caterpillar just leaving its gr 
and assuming the delicate beau 
n ofa buttertly. 







‘eel 
tion. 


appreciating such intricate spec 
Sce how it 


earth, and rises in beanty, as i 
ing obtained something 
habitant of the air, free to use 


flowers, and mingle its own 

hue and shade of sunset glory. 
If God is so provident of 

doubt but that th 
store for us. This life, which 
to carth, which limit 
blunts our sensibilities, which 





of that happiness we so much 





begin and bear us in 
glory, than anything that m: 
world, to the Creator’s inuued 
little insect winged its. way a 
this essential conconfitant of 














witnessed them, for they opened m 
pictures of distress, such as m: 





spectacle called up horvid ideas, but I Jingered 
Jong, hoping that I mizht do something that would 


really Chris 


arent, and showed in 1 


© bosom the grate’ 
ted us; each scene com 
lete with pleasant memories and profitable 


ws, especially 
is the prospect, enchain the attention uite as 


As it was leaving its repul 
salis condition, [ could not r 
$ of great wonder at the beautiful tran: 
How kind that the great Author of nature 
should cudow us with the fine susceptibilities of 


condemns, as it were, the ugly ten 
ment that has kept it in close contact with the 


better 








lo not; regret haying 
y heart to real 
y mind had in vain 
I felt sympathy I 
since then I camot 








find it in my soul to treat the discomforts of any 


disagreeable one, a 
On ascending the 


ng the several apartments, 
vt, uo genial warmth 


rs might have been 


burning on the hearth, but they gave no heat. In 


suffering dreadfully 
to rack’ her whole 
¢ embrace of death. 


In another, a middle-nged woman, partly intoxicat- 


her breast, lay half 


naked on the floor, with nothing to protcet her or 


little straw. These 
it, were bad enough, 


but, on descending to the cellar, a dark hole with 
nothing but the bare damp ground for a floor, 
was surprised to see halt’ a dozen famished ¢r 
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consumption, Th 


But the unpleasant aspect of this picture was 


Woman, with a ma- 


Presence, a ministering angel, I shall call 
her, entered the apartments, and, with a smile on 


full of hope, and 
mforts, endexvored 





to alleviate the sorrow that was eve: ywhere so ap- 
I shall never forget her, so bencficent and 
s0 beautiful did she seem to me at that moment. 


he did her work of 


hly, and with scuh an exposi- 
8, Impressed itself so strongly 
d that it will always be a happiness to 


She was a stranger to me, but I loved her for 


that she y 
and of propric! 
to have cule 








ated 


cquaintance, for mental communication with 
her must have resulted in pure 





«vantage. 
The most impres- 





childhood was spent in the coun- 
try; and to this fact may be attributed the relish 
Tt to carly scenes, 
denizen of the cily, the rural localities and scenes 
that were wont to enchant me 


Now, while a 


E love to think of. 


utiquated pulpit, and 
ight-laced brothers and 
exacting and nev 
some, and equally intolerant, [ can 

ringe that those who make the 
rho should be the most lib- 





forgiving, per- 


t bigoted and intol- 


Bne the little church was not wholly compo ted 
There were some he- 
neficcnt souls, who kept the others in check, 


em. And the won- 
ians could 


nWwith bigots. But 





ithful and kind, and he ex- 
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He had an 


interesting family of daughters, intellectual and 


pleasure to know, 


fireside ever cheerful, 
whether at home or 
abroad, that could be nothing less than attractive, 


of these ladies was 
wtutiful contrast 
quarrelsome dames 
of any little atten- 








his family left the 


church and the place, contentions becoming fre- 
quent, and being altogether out of their line, 


The 
i; but what, with 
prevails, it has not 
ures NO prophet to 





for each succeeding gon- 


he same character- 
and restriction of 


The oll school in which I first saw her who now 
joys and troubl 
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But, more than all, the memory of a pleasant 
at this time; ‘and, while Lam 
and de: 
the summer time just ‘before the sun goes down, 





mt upon it. In 


reis quite a lengthy 
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tho contemplative 
Where nature 
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ovelling tenement, 
uty and simple ¢ 
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and regale its delicate being on the sweets of 


loveliness with the 


the insect, who can 


‘cis even a finer transition in 


confines us so ¢lo: 





our comprehensions, which 


retards the infinite 


reaches of our souls, and prevents the realization 


desive will certainly 


asc; and the process that divests us of this clay, 
that puts the soul on its upward flight, that opens 
up the light and glory of eternity, will certainly 
greater beauty, in gr 





ite 
y be seen in th 
te presence. The 
cross the river, (for 








full in view;) and to mortal vision it was soon un- 
discernable. 

At this juncture I observed in the midst of a 
ficld a gigantic ancient tree; I will not undertake 
to say how old it was, but probably a hundred 
winters had covered its branches with their snows, 
and as many summers had induced its verdure 
and witnessed its beauty. And here, meditative 
as usual, a comparison with humanity inevitably 
thrust itself upon my mind. Unproteeted by sur- 
rounding companions, alone, as it were, in the ex- 
tended ficld, exposed to the most severe and tem- 
pestuous influences, the stately tree had gradually 
inured itself to the furious storms, developing year 
after year increasing strength and proportions, 
until, finally, it attained a tremendons grandeur, 
which made it capable of withstanding the most 
inclement hostilities. F 

Had this same tree commenced its rowth in 
the thick forest, protected on all sides from wind 
and weather, think you it could have become so 
noble, its branches so wide-spreading, its whole 
Appearance so august? inly not. Instead, it 
Would have shot up a fragile sapling, protected 
from opposing influences, uninured to the storm 
and the tempest. 

It is not difficult to apply this course of reason- 
ing to the child just entering the responsibilities 
of life. How much better to give him a nurture 
like that of the tree exposed in the field. To edu- 
cate him in the habit of self-reliance; to inure him 
as far as practicable, to hardship, so that, as he 
grows up he may not be effete and puny, but vig- 
orous and athletic, capable of confronting adversi- 
ty with impunity, and enduring hardship, if nec- 
essary, for his own and the world’s good. 

If we surround a child with props and _protec- 
tions like that of the sapling in the forest, how de- 
pendent, how uscless, how incapable of moulding 
circumstances to his benefit, and of inaugurating 
a policy of his own. It isa great mistake for even 
the wealthy to teach their children that it is dis- 
reputable and unnec ‘y to do any une that 
would be likely to harden the hands, or distend 
the muscles, The independent boy, who is likely 
to become a commanding, useful man, Must not 
give heed to effeminate ideas and practices. If 
we say to him you must not go out, it is to cold; 
it is too warm‘and you must not expose yourself’ 
to the sun; you must not do this kind of work, lest 
you soil the polish on your boots; nor that kind of 
work, lest you exercise your arms and give expan- 
sion to your chest; we prop him up with all sorts 
of incentives to idleness snd laziness. In fact we 
derogate from his future manliness. And if cir 
cumstances should prove unkind to him, he be- 
comes the most imbecile and dependent creature 
imaginable. In such a case his would not have 
been the healthy, invigorating nurture, like that 
of the hale old tree, exposed to adverse influences, 
thus educating hint for elf-reliance; but rather, 
like that of the sapling in the forest, completely 
protected in his effeminacy. 

As Tascended the summit of a hill, the sun was 
just going down. Any one who has true refine- 
ment of feeling has experienced the placid influ. 
cnee, and cujoyed the sublime beauty a fine sun- 
ds, The breeze, which had been 
ually increased, and over to the 

( tic cloudy palaces, beautified and 
tinted by the varying reflections of the sun, ca- 

nd whirled through tho atmosphere as if 
with life. Now a clond, perfectly rich 
msplendor, would intermingle with another, equa!- 
ly gorgeous, and the combination would transcend 
all imagination. 

While beholding the scene, one could not help 
looking beyond the clouds, and still beyond the 
cerulean, and wonder at the intensity of glory 
At must surround the Father of Majesty! ~The 
suquility of nature imparted its influence to the 
soul, and the ult was enchanting. The exquis- 
iteness of life at such a moment—how wonde ul, 
and yet how evanescent. Change must come, the 
inevitable word will ring upon our ea 8, Startling 
composure, and engendering apprehension. The 
silence of that hour was such as you could almost 
feel. Nature secmed to have paused in her mys- 
terious workings, to do, if possible greater homage 
to her Author. But suddenly, the mnt beauty 
was changed toa scene of commotion. The clouds 
that were so bright became black and portentous. 
A fierce wind sprang up, and darkness, and rain, 
and lighting, and thunder, all combined to for 
ascene of turbulence, appalling to the sight, d 
tressing to the mind. T retreated hastily to a cot- 
tage hard by, where I was made welcome; but it 
was not long before the black clouds rolled away 
in the distance, and the blue sky, more beautifil 
from its short concealment, ereeted the vision, and. 
Nature appeared fresher aud lovelicr than before. 

Tcould not help blessing Cod for the favors of that 
scene, Night was coming on apace, but the atmo- 
sphere was so softened and modified by the red 
tints that flushed the horizon, and. the attraction 
was so complete, one could not bring himself to 
think that it would soon be submerged in dark- 
ne: But how many a dream of beauty, how 
many a glowing delight suddenly receives its ¢ 

































































































Xe 
tingnishment, and loses its attractiveness. So un- 
expectedly, sometimes, life goeth out. Amid the 





unshine of joy and prosperity, when everything 
seems brightest, the clouds of death encircle the 
body and dim the eye. The storm of dissolution 
rages fiercely for awhile, but, as nature emerges 
from the conflict of the elements improved, so the 
soul goes on its eternal journey, purified, beauti- 
fied, exalted! E. T. Wiuson, 


SE 
Original. 


TELL ME “NO!” 


[ FELL asleep and dreamed thou wert no more, 
‘That thy poor head at last had found its rest, 
And anguish swept my heart-strings with her aud, 
Until my very biain reeled with distress, 
Leaw thy head ‘upou a downy pillow lnid, 
While fair young flowers were twined within thy 
hair; 
Thy brow nor features bore no cloud or shade, 
‘And yet they whispered to ine, “ Death is there!» 


O! fell me, darling—awake and tell me “no!” 
Litt those dark Inshes from thy lovolit eyes; 
Look on me ouce again! in pity look, 
Aud epeak my name, and show surprise 
That you have slept ao long. Say, wilt thon not 
Ruise thy dear hand, aud place it on my head, 
And speuk—* Dear Willie, you are not forgot— 
ve only been asleep—I am not dead!” 





country beauty was 


WiLLis WILpwoop, 


A SONG FOR THE Times, 
ET hard times argail us, 
ik tren noverty nail us 
€ mystical borse-shoes {9 
Let deep tribulation © “Ye old wan; 
5 and nares: desolation 
pread over all Jands like a fun, ; 
‘Though empty our pureess pall; 
Though creditors curse us, 
And quarters are squeezed ti 


t's have merry faces. Ue €8gles all howl, 


And smiles for all Places, 
Remembering ’tis better to Brin than to growl. 


What though banks are bi 
wot i Reenter breaking 
Lest one day undo all they ever fave do 
Our crosences can’t mend it. 
wh not tale Rtg wontE end it, 
'y not take the bright side 
Will forfeited pleasures ot all it all font 
a Or imbecile Meusures 
Ting back cur lost confidence—lift 
No, no, to-day's sorrow 8° dark eowit 
Brings no brighter to-morrow; 
When things will go bad, let us grin and not growl. 


But let us keep thinkin, 
That though we are siuking 
‘We can’t go much further, because it won’ 
‘The old saw not forgetting, 
That's cured lots of fretting, 
“ The hour is the darkest just betore day; 
Though vacaut our purses, ‘ 
mies Though creditors cutee us, 
‘0? quarters are squeezed till the eagh 
Vets keep merry faces eagles all howl, 
And smiles for al) Places, 
For surely ’tis better to grin than to grow]. 


ne, 
9 


t pay; 


‘WILL THERE BE ANOTHER DELUGE, 


PERIODICALLY the wise men start new theories 

concerning the origin and end of this green old 
earth of ours. Abbe Raynal gave his opinion 
some years ago that the American Continent was 
once covered by the ocean, from which it emerged. 
gtadually in the course of thousands of years. An 
officer of the French navy has now written a book 
which contains a theory of the submerging of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the appearance of a new 
world from the South. 


The author starts from certain facts, some of 
which are generally known, viz: 1st, That the 
isothermal lines (lines where the same degree of 
warmth is observed on our globe) of the highest 
temperature are uncqually distributed between the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, the spaces 
they occupy in the former bein about double 
of that which they occupy south of the equator, so 
the Southern hemisphere is considerably colder 
especially toward the pole, than the Northern one, 

2d, That the accumulation of ice at the Antartic 
pole is much more considerable than at the North- 
em. 

3d, That the earth performs the shortest tion 
of its revolution, viz: that nearest to the perihelion 
much more rapidly than the other, and at that pe- 
riod of the year which comprises the autumn and 
winter of the Northern hemisphere. Hence it fol- 
lows that the winter of the latter is shorter (b 
about cight days) than that of the Southern hemi. 
sphere; and it is during this long winter, when 
the carth is fartherest from the sun, that the solar 
rays must lose in strength what they gain in dura- 
tion. To this cause of diminution of temperature 
must be added the loss of caloric by radiation, and 
it will then be easy to pire ive the reason of the 
difference of temperature between the two hemi- 
spheres. Observation, moreover, has shown thes 
the quantity of caloric lost at the South pole in the 
course of a year is equal to the surplus absorbed 
at the North pole. 


Now let us with the author, mentally represent 
to oursclyes the carth at the moment of its crea- 
tion, when its whole surface Was covered with war 
ter, and its centre of gravity coincided with its ge- 
ometrical centre. From that moment its revolu- 
tion around the sun commenced, and all those 
causes which have led to the inequality of temper 
ature between the two hemispheres begin to oper 
ate, In the course of a few centuries the ice at 
the South pole became in consequence heavier than 
that accumulatec the North pole, and the centre 
of gravity was displaced southwards; mathema- 
ticians, in fact, state the distance between the lat- 
ter and the geometrical centre to be about seven- 
teen hundred metres, Me 

Under these circumstances, what could the liquid 
surface of the globe do but flow southward, leav- 
ing all the continent we are so familiar with un- 
covered? Here M. Julien observes that all the re- 
gions of the Southern hemisphere bear unmistake- 
able marks of submersion; that America, Africa 
and India end in points, all turned towards the 
South pole: that the islands of the southern re- 
gions have the appearance of the summits of moun- 
in ranges, and that Lieut. Maury’s soundings 
show that the coast on that side all descend abrupt- 
ly into the sea, Ie further states the curious fact 
that in going from the North to the South pole, at 
every parallel ratio of the extent of land to that of 
the sea diminishes regularly and progresslvely. 

Let us now take into consideration the phenom- 
enon called the Procession of Equinoxes, in virtmo 
of which the first point of Aries recedes upon the 
ecliptic by about fifty seconds in a year. This 
gradually causes a complete change in the seasons, 
and counting from any given time, there must 
clapse at least twenty-one thousand before the sea- 
sons can return to precisely the same periods of 
the yenr. It has been ascertained that up to tho 

at 1248 of the Christian era, a year in which the 
first day of winter precisely coincided with the 
earth’s passage through the perihelion, the temper- 
ature of the Southern hemisphere had been in con- 
stant course of diminution. It is moreover clear 
that after tho lapse of ten thousand years the sea- 
sons on our globe must be exactly reversed. Hence 
ubout ten thousand years before the year 1248, or 
eleven thousand years before our present time, it 
was the North pole, and not its opposite ono, 
Which was in its maximum of refrigeration; out 
present continents were then submerged, accord 
Ing to the Mosaic tradition of the Deluge, and thera 
were continents unknown to us in the Sonthern 
hemisphere. And again, by the same astronomi- 
cal and natural laws, {en thousand years after the 
last cataclysm, a new one will occur, which will 
again submerge the Northern hemisphere, and al- 
low 2 new world to emerge from the ocean in the 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 












Original. 
“THE WELL-BELOVED.” 


1 others sigh for worldly praise, 

And toil for power and fame; 

I would not wear the conquerer’s bays, 
Nor worldly homage claim. 

That these, with pleasures unalloyed, 

Fer tilled the heart's deep *' aching void.” 
Hath often been disproved : 

Ah! proud man of a boasted line, 

Uere is a dame surpassing thine— 
“The well-beloved!” 


The pompous ones, who elevate 
Themeelves above their kind, 

Are often not as nobly great 
In heart and soul and mind. 

As many a yeoman of the Jand, 

‘Who warmly grasps his brother's hand, 
With hard brown hand unloved, 

And who—I do not judge amize— 

As worthier of a name like this— 
“The well-beloved.” 


Then give me not a princely dome 
‘Yo bend my hearthi-stone o'er; 

In kindred hearts shall be my home, 
And Jove my treasured store: 

Give me the quiet walks of life, 

‘Where, free from care and endless strife, 
The hours may be improved, 

And let me have, when justly due, 

This title trom the good and true— 
“The well-beloved.”” 


And when I shal} have gone to rest, 
As cherished friends have goue, 
‘With the green turf upon my breast 








Still let me slumber on; 
And rear no monumental stone 
With words to make my virtues known, 

By skillful artist groved ; 
Let friendly hand adorn the place, 
And simply on my hend-stoue trace 

“The well-beloved.” 

Asprew Downine. 


THE DEAD ARM. 


661)0 you see that arm?” 
The convict, wasted by a fierce disease, 
raised himself to a sitting posture in the bed, with 
mach labor, and lifting his withered right arm 
with the other, clutched it as if he would wring it 
from its socket, as a traitorous member of his 
jody. 
“That arm did it,” and he glared yengefully 
upon it, and shook it fearfully. 
“Did what?” 
“Did murder! did put me here to live a buried 
life for ten long years. Oh! how long they have 
been. [have counted them hour after hour in my 
cell. How long can I live at the most?” 
“ Three hours—perhaps four.” 
“Too long to live, but sufficient time in which to 
tell you my story. If you believe it, it will be 
more than judge or jury has done. Would you 
deccive on your death bed? 
“My marriage to the girl I had long loved, and 
who loved me with a love far exceeding my most 
sanguine hopes, is the point, so far as regards the 
nice applicability of the past events to present ecr- 
taintics, at which my narrative commences. Dat- 
ing from the day of that marriage, there begins a 
succession of misfortunes, that, insignificant at 
their birth, were gradually moulded together by 
extrancous contingences, until they culminated in 
an act foul and terrible, if premeditated or intend- 
ed, that has made mea branded felon. 
“ My wife and [never quarreled. We loved and 
reverenced cach other too much for either to tres- 
pass or trample upon what the other considered 
sacred. To be sure, in mere levity and exultation 
of spirit, we performed acts that to persons unac- 
qua nted with us and our circumstances, might 
seem scasoucd with earnestness, To such misun- 
derstandings, by a third person, may be attribut- 
ed the origin of reports that we, my wife and I, 
lived an unhappy life—a life of turmoil—of blows. 
Many around us held to such an opinion, but it 
was from their ignorance of the exact nature of 
our lives. 
“ But L, descending rapidly to the grave, do de- 
clare that we never, by word or deed, transcended 

















transgressed those laws that should preserve the 
person of the wife from blow or coutumely. If it 


ours Was that of ¢: 
in the 





tence, 





en an apparent guiltiness. 





the bi 
number of times shall make a present to the other. 
A nice present of course 

“<Tf Llose, my present will be a dressing-gown, 
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and pearl’ 


hand to hand, we all the time talking and laugh: 
ing in great glee. 
quaintince entered, finding our faces flushed with 
the excitement of the contest, and each uncertain 
who was the vanquished. _I declared that she had 
won the ring, and promised to put it upon her fin. 








came, 


to consciousness by onc of those in 
ternatural premonitions of near di 
often encountered, but generally ina skeptical spi 








delicate powers blunted by sleep. Sew 
my eyes unclosed, before I became cogn 
the presence of a cold, clammy nature, by i 
loathsome contact with my face, and by its pres. 








beating of my heart. 
but the knowledge of the presen 
combined with utter darkness, creator of’ fi 





Jike an aspen leaf. 
“ The quiet condition of this body, 
tained not to myself nor my wife 

















the bounds of our great love for each other; or 


were possible to exist without jarring discord, to 
turn the sweetest sympathies into bitter hatred, 
Yet it availed me not 
rk day that came uponmy household; but 
rather offered opportunities by which to swength- 


“Jessie, I said to my wife one evening, ‘do 
you stund on one side of the room, while I tuke a 


position on the other. Get me a ball of yarn from | blance of human form. 
ct, and then whoever is hit the greatest 


id. Jessie; “but you know you will have to pay 


for it. 
“<< Te will be just as acceptable,’ I answered. ‘But ht M * pr 
if L lose, you shall have that ring with the emerald | confirmed the truth of the convict’s un: 


“Then the soft ball of yarn flew quickly from 


A knock at the door, and anac- 


ger the next day; which day to her, alive, never 

“ About two o’clock that night I was awakened 
explicable, per- 
which are 


it. My mind was clear to reason—not having its 





i yy tS pl 
sure upon my bosom, wherelhy it nearly stilled the 
Naturally Lam‘no coward, 
ce of this burden, | valley will have its ercek 


"e 
fear, coinpletely unnerved me, and my body shook 


which apper- 
a ‘its mysterious 
situation—and above all, the moist, chilly contact 
with my face, deprived me for an instant of self- 






bling of a mouse, seemed like a peal of thunder to 
my ears; the over-strained eye saw, or scemed to 
see, ghostly shapes pendant from the chandelier 
and bed-post. Idared not shout aloud or chang 
my position in bed for fear that my throat would 
be clutched by the incubus that sat like a hideous 
miebinare fully developed into a reality upon my 
chest. 

“T experienced such sensations as does the 
strong swimmer or venturesome driver when com- 
ing ito bodily contact, unforwarned, with a 
corpse beneath the water—when nature acts like 
an clectrie battery, and discharges volumes of fear 
at the slightest movement; or, like one in the dark, 
who encounters s skeleton. 

__ “Iwas peculiarly situated; surrounded by an 
immensity of terror; expansive, much as it 
draped thoughts and motions in habiliments that 
gave them a gigantic appearance; immersed in a 
sea of dread and doubt, and finally, completely 
cowed by fear. 

“‘ New reason made its appeal to the frightened 
soul. ‘The mere consciousness of bodily contact 
with this invisibility, suyzested its substantiality, 
but I hesitated to make the first movement, hostile 
or otherwise. There was a half-formed supposi- 
tion in my mind that if [ stirred, there would come 
upon me an onset by the incubus that I could not 
withhold; the hesitancy to action I partly over- 
came by the circumspect rising of my left arm—it 
was free—I moved my _ right instantly, and con- 
temporaneously with that movement the weight 
upon my face was removed to my neck. _ A little 
more stealthy investigation, still fearful of an at- 
tack by an insidious enemy, and T found that my 
right hand and the arm, as far as the elbow, was 
teinporarily paralyzed, or in that condition usually 
called ‘asleep;’ that the hand was cold and with- 
out sensibility, and that it was the object that had 
rested upon my face. 

“ Of course I was much clated at the discovery, 
and ashamed that I had been so easily alarmed at 
an accident that was susceptible of so casy an cx- 
planation. In order to give to my wife an account 
of the absurd occurrence, I turned over, my pre- 
vious position being a reclination upon my back. 
In my relief, consequent upon what I considered a 
correct explanation of my fright, the weight upon 
my chest had been forgotten; no, the change of 
my position recalled it very unpleasantly and in- 


























THE SNOW-STORM. 


LAStnight, when the lights of the village 

Kirst twinkled along the hill, 

And teums that were late witlr their meal-grists 
Came toiling up from the mill; 

Slowly drifting and falling, 
Life dust froin the millers fan, 

On the fields, and the roads, and the fences, 
The winter's storm begun: 








The boy looked out from his window 
Away o'er the dusky plain; 

“It snows.” cried he to his sister, 
Come listen against the pane.” 

Drifling it fell, and whirling 
Like foam where the mill-whi 

And the boy went off with his 
And shouted, “it suows! il snows 








oes; 





Out through the halfopen doorway 
They peep forth into the night; 

It dashed its breath in their faces, 

ykened the flickering light ; 

In the dusk they shouted, * oh, mother, 
The valley is white below, 

And teams that go by from the miller’s 
We scarcely can see for the suow.”” 














Then the voice of their gray-haired grand-dame 
Was heard through the whispe: ring. gloom, 

While the dancing flume of the fire-light 
Flecked shadows along the room; 

“Come hither,” she spake, “ my darlings, 
The fire at our hearth is warm; 

Let us think, while the snows are drifting, 
Of the shelterless lambs in the storm.” 








All night, on the house-tops falling, 
The £ofi flakes Quttered down, 

And the churel-bell’s yoice grew husky 
From the weight of its frosty crown; 

But when the first gleam of daylight 
Through darkness began to steal, 

He shook it down from his foreuead, 
And shouted a gladsome peal. 











But the hosts of the mail-clad storm-king 
Lad triumphed throughout the night, 

And the banners and blades of autumn 
Were o1ushed in the bitter fight; 

But when the red glory of suntise 
Was unfurled in the east again, 

There was stnoke ou the ede of the hill-top, 
And a glimmer of spears on the plain. 





And the children, the merry children, 
Who saw the lights on the hill, 
‘When teams that were late with their meal-grists 





opportuncly, even before { had touched my wife. 
“Imagine, if you can, the result of this sudden 
knowledge that_my oppressor had not been ex- 
plained away. Think how quickly all the reasons 
which had heen carefully revolved from the men- 
tal perplexities in which I had been entangled, 
were offectuaily controverted, and how absolutely 
mystery and frantic horror again swayed the scep- 
tre. There was, then, a being of things in the 
room that did not belong there, never had been 
there previous to that night, and my deductions 
were faulty. The result was, that [lost all control 
over my passions—that I was lashed intoa fury of 
despair, by the fear of the presence of a supernat- 
ural being. 

“Clasping the object upon my breast with my 
left hand, with my right nerved with terror know- 
ing no restraint, and numbed to all sensation of 
in by reason of its paralysis, [ struc 
wreacherous blows. It had soft hair, and 
pulled and tugged, in this paroxysm of horror. Li 
my great agony of mind I shrieked for aid—not- 
withstanding my efforts encountered no resi: e 
and called to Jessie to awaken. There was 10 
response. The passive submission to blows of the 
object grasped by my left hand, was extraordina- 
ry—the silence of my wife unaccountable. 

“Then for the first time during the struggle did 
I think of Jessie’s remarkably sound slumber, and 
connect therewith the burden. I could not, so help 
me God! [could not separate the identity of my 
wife from that of the object of my vengeance. 
Pushing the weight aside, I leaped from the bed 
and lighted the gus. My wife was dead! s 
her head—that [ had so often fondled, pl 
its silken tresses—kissing those dear lips—looking 
into those lustrous eyes—that had so confidently 
reposed upon my breast. Yet not more than five 
minutes hud elapsed since my awakening. 
“Yoan’t believe that I am her murderer, even 
though the law so scals me with the crime. But 
that arm now shriveled and withered into its pres- 
ent form, came not so by a punishment from 
Heaven, After my condemnation, doubting as I 
did my agency in lrer death, yet hating the instru- 
ment that had known no pity and gentleness in its 
blows, I held it, that arm, as asacrifice to my dead 
wife, in the fire until the flames sapped its life, 
blackened its beauty, and burned out of it all sem- 
































“These are the reasons why I hate it, and have 
hated it since that night. Lam thankful ay 
on earth is sodiminished, When you have lived a 
» | life of solitude such as mine, with a doubt such as 
mine for an invisible companion, you, too, would 
gladly seck its solution in Heaven.” 

The convict died that night. The prison warden 
rrative, 
adding that the mark of blows upon the body of 
his wife—the absence of all causes to er sud- 
- {den death—and the unfavorable testimony of the 
witness who had interrupted their amusement pre- 
1 | vious to his wife’s deccase, were formidable argu- | 
1} Ments azainst the innocence of the convict, 
1] That being convicted, he wassentenced to death, 
which sentence was afterwards commuted to im- 
prisonment for ten years. 

If the convict’s story was true, and I had no 
reason to believe that it was false, it was certainly 
an iustance of remarkable compligity of ¢i 
inces, suflicient to embarass both judge and 
jury. It was doubtless a case of unintentional 
murder, committed by the conyict in a state of 
frenzy—originated and finished under the influ- 
‘| ence of'a superstitious mind, too easily excited by 
such a situation as that in which he had been 
. | placed. 




































+ +a» ___ 


Every age will have its genius as sure as every 
sand as the size and ve- 
locity of the creek depends principally upou the 
grade and scope of the valley, so the character 
and tendency of a man’s genius is owing chiefly 
to the condition of the times amid which he lives, {a 
Tf you ask, itis the man that makes the times, or | } 
the times that makes the man, we answer by ask- 
ing, is it the creck that makes the valley, or the 











possession. The clattering of a blind, or the nib- 


valley that makes the creek? 


down by the Austrian: 
evils that followed in the reaction against the rev- 
olutionis 


world, natu 
ping-s 


some ripe fruit, one sun-burnt cheek to the south, 
and one still immature toward the north.” 


Came foiling up from the mill; 
Whieu the winter snows are falling. 

And the fire on the hearth is warm, 
May they thiuk of the prayer of their grand-dame, 

For thie shelterless lambs in the storm. 











SICILY AND THE SICILIANS. 


ICILY, upon which the attention of Christendom 

is fixed, and also of no small portion of the 
Mussuhnen world, is one of those countries which 
seem to be gifted with beauty and fertility only 
that their sufferings from man’s folly may he dis- 
played all the more forcibly by contrast. In an- 
tiquity, it was the theatre on which Greeks often 











exclaimed: “ See, what a noble field we have left 
the Romans and Carthagenians to struggle in?” 
He was right; those rivals did th tr le for 
many years, until the Roman dominion was estab- 
lished, ly, then, became one of Rome’s gar- I 
dens, but it was the scene of the most terrible ty 
anny known to man—the tyranny of masters over 
slaves; and servile wars thero occurred, which 
were bronght to an end_only by the operations of 
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i 8 incomparably the best field for such opera- 
tions as he was hest calculated to carry on, he be- 
ing the Garabaldi of antiquity, The “ pirates,” 
as the Romans called them, with whom he had 
contracted for transports, were 80 silly as to break 
their word, so that in after days they were them- 
selves easily put down by Pompeius, who claimed | 
to have cut up Spartacus’ party by the roots. 

The Verrine orations of Cicero help us to ascer- 
tain the hideous character of the provincial gov- 
ernment of the Romans, which was peculiarly bad 
in Sicily. The Goths conquered the island when | 
the Roman empire was overthrown, but the Byzan- | 
tines reconquered it in the reign of Justinian, | 0 
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The Germans of the house of Swabia numbered it 
fora time among their possessions; and in the 
thirteenth century it fell iuto the hands of the An- 
gevine dynasty, who were French, but whose rale { 
terminated in the Sicilian ¥ . It then | 











sui 


—the beantiful 
all their modern “ conveniences. 


is a rapture on the lone 


but in the ringing workshops, in the factories with 
their thousand wheels, and about the wharves 


nat oy 5 cra ARS - warchouses of trade, the swne spirit Jork: 
Joined battle with Greeks, to the misery of all par though it may take a healthier vision than Byron’s 
ties; and when the last of the great Hellenes who con a 

4 : Lo see it, 

figured there was compelled to leave the island, le 


in the great bl 
nings; but 

of vapor from the steam-engine coiling its thiek 
folds in the air like 


giant of iron and brays, with fungs of fire and. 
veins of steam, standing so time and still there, 
yet with an ominous snifling and throbbing, or 
clanging away yonder on its iron track, whirling 


reat Roman armies. The island was recognized ‘a Nad aba : 

is the place where servile insurrection could be Mag ong tirunerang train trough un et andl 

st casi rvi - | ove ges, ourspreading . 
aechalle Teo a and servile wars bo most sue-| sin the earth? Job’s war-horse, whose neck is 
orspartn Seen aint chohicicht or his power, and | ‘lothed with thunder, is not more wonderful. 
after he had defeated ral Roman generals, en- |, There is poetry in the echging rocks and sound- 
deavored to get into Sicily, because he knew that | @& Streams; but what shall be said of those wires 

a , becaus 2 


silent messages over the earth. 
time 


study to catch and transfer to can 
covers in the commonest oljects of Jife—in the 
spinning-girl; in the farmer with his old mare and 
wagon going to mill; in the old woman in neat 
white cap sitting in the doorway knitting; in the 
broken cart and mean cow-shed which the young- 


| and the marvel is perpetually before our ¢ 


Later came the Saracens, and then the Normans, j*! 


population is about two iillion, and is composed 
of descendants from twenty different: race Na- 
ture furnishes everything that is necessary for 
subsistence. It is the land of the olive and the 
vine. The fig, the mulberry, and the almond are 
abundant, Cotton grows there, and suzar was 
once a staple Sicilian production, and would be 

nin under circumstances favorable to the re 
quirements of methodical industry. Of the coarser 
productions of the soil, the principal are wheat, 
maize, barley and hemp, but the grain crop 

. s in comparison with those 
were obtained in the time of the Romans, Sic 
being one of their granarics. Among thei 
exports are sulphur and barilla. The fisheries aro 
the best in the world. 


































THE POETRY OF LIEE. 


EE is a prevailing opinion that poetry and utility 
cumot dwell together; that as the latter enters 
your house by the door, the former as surely flits 
out at the window. There is a truth in this view 
of the subject; but it is not all true. There is 
even poetry in brick walls; and to see it there, it 
is not alwi ne ary that they should haye be- 
come dilapidated and desolate, shaded by patches 
of moss and stains of time, inhabited by ghosts 
and owls and bats, or other such disreputable 
company, and called “ picturesque ruins.” 
There is poetry in the modern city; as mach, 
perhaps, although of a far different character, as 
exists in Rome itself, with all its untique tumbling 
acqueducts and palaces and temples, its Forum 
and Colosseum. ‘The poetry of an object consists 
chiefly of the atmosphere and associations that 
surround it; the fine essence is not in the statue, 
in the landscape, but in the mind of the beholder; 
and while one man walks uninspired on the banks 
of the ‘Tiber, and expericnees no unusual heart- 
throbs among the arches and columns that refiect 
the sunset glory of the Roman Empire, another 
guzes about him in Paris, London or New York— 
even in our litde prosaic Boston—and feels his 
soul vibrating to the rythm of the great prosc-po- 
em of civilization. 
To the thoroughly dull mind there is no poctry 
anywhere. To the dullish cultivated one, it lies 
in the old, the remote, the conventionally poetic. 
To the dullish wncultivaicd one, the dazzling, the 
astonishing, the sentiment, are its necessary cle- 
ments. But to the quick spirit the works of nature 
and of man are alike full of this overtlowing beau- 
ty—the great ocean: and the white-sailed ships— 
the tinted waves themsclves, and the vast hulk 
and trailing smoke gf the steamship—the earth 
and its habitations—the mountains and the villages 
Heys aud the paved streets, wood- 
land caves and cascades, aud carpeted houses with 



































































There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, there 
shore, as Byron remarks; 







There is beauty in morning and sunset clouds, 
and jagged mass emitting light- 
s there none in the upsurging volume 














von halfa mile 
Mf, that 





st flying on hy 
long? And is there none in the engine it 




















trung along the telegraph poles, whispering their 


The fault with us is that we rely too much upon 
nd distance fo furnish the enchantment of 
The element which it is the painter’s 
, his eye dis- 





fe’s views. 








er stares at him so for painting. The glimmer 


sit 


nly our eyes could see! And well does the poet 





‘Ot in streets and humblest places 
I detect tar wander 

Which trom Eden wii 
In Jowly homes ba 


Should we not then ta 
weerests 2—break ay 






lost their way.” 


e the hint whic! 
from the exclus 





all this 
belief 













long milled by Aragonese princ 
caine a part of that vast Au: 
pire that was ruled by Charles V. and his des 
ants. It rem i 

early rs of the last centary, when for a tint 
became Aastrian, When the settlement of 
by the peace of Utrecht was effected, in 17 
island was made over to the duke of Savoy, who, | 
however, held it for a short time only, giving it | 
tria, in exchange for Sardinia. A few | 
yeu it was conquered by the Spaniard: ! 
when the present dynasty was established, and the + 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies formed, meaning Na- 
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: When the French Revolution broke out, Naples 

was drawn into the wars that ensued, and after a 

yariety of troubles the Bourbons were driven from | 
the continent, but continued to reign in ily, un- 

der the protection of England, Napoleon never be- 
ing able to make any impression on the island. 
The English did all they could to benefit Sicily, 
and furnished it with a constitutional government, 
which the Bourbons overthrew after their restora- 
tion to their old Kingdom, when Napoleon had 
forever fallen, The revolution of 1820 was pat 
and Sicily shared in the 





















s of JS18. 
The island is one of the finest places in. the ! 
ily, but miszovernment, superstition 
and ignorance have made it an Jaferno. It has 
heen well deseribed_ as seeming “10 form a step- 
one trom Africa to Europe—trning, like 

















The 


forms and colors floating and radiating ali around 
ir ts ennobling and beautifying the commouest 
paths of labor and duty? 
| 










the poetry of book 
id distance, 





Origiual. 
‘TWAS BUT A DREAM, KATE. 


ys all al t, Kure, 
The o'er head; 

The rain is patteriny down, love, 
The old Jolks are in bed. 










 Tsit, love, 
Beside iny chamber fire, 
PuOlug at my 1 i 








With dreamy thoughis J sit, love, 
Regardless of the storm: 

It scems as though I sec, now, 
Fair one, ty lovely fon. 








Lace thy laughing eves, Kate, 
With love upon me glow, 

And thy happy voice, Kate, 
Like music soft and Jow. 





Thy soft white hand I take. love, 
Tn mine to gently press; 

Thy ruby lips so near, love, 
Tniust, I inust caress. 






Opity me, my fair one, 
Phat suet should be my fate; 
I *woke—twas but 2 deam, Jove, 
And vanished was my Kate. 
FoxHaLy. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baox Numsers of this volume can be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


As it is the fashion for great folks, such as editors, 
rgymen, lawyers, members of Congress, and so on, 
down to the Presideut of the United States, to take a 
short recreation at this season, we have vitcated the 
* chair editorial ” this week, and shall visit the play- 
ground of our youth for the benefit of our health, 
(which is now, and ever has been, excellent, not hav- 
ing been sick a month for thirty yenrs;) but our kind 
friends, cepecially our better half, sny we need relaxa- 
tion from our arduous duties. They tell us that health 
good health—cannot be improved save by a visit to 
the White Mountains, Niagara, Saratoga, and other 
heulth-restoring (destroying) localities. And so we 
nie obliged to succumb to cireumstauces—and to the 
Indies. It is not our fault; aud if the consequences 
should be bad—if we pitch over some precipice wrong 
sice up, and never “come up standing,” aud the Wa- 
verley Magazine is lost to the world, don’t blame us; 
we have talked, and coaxed, and scolded, and almost 
used words disreputable to a good Christian, (which 
we hope we be,) yet it docs no good, go we must. By 
the way, it may be all a trick, for it is common for 
railroad companies to pay a good round sum for hus- 
bands whom they murder by letting their bridges get 
rotton. Then our life is insured, and that rather ex- 
plains the wonderful anxiety manifested for our 
health, and no cure can be effected except by a long 
jaunt by the cars; steamboats are not so effectual a 
cure; for, if you get blown up in a steamboat, “ where 
is ye?” os the negro said; yes, there is an uncertainty 
—the “ great decp » may throw you up again ere life is 
extinct; but ifyou are smashed in the cars, “ there you 
Le?” you are a sure goner, and there is no fear of a re- 
appearance among men. 

But we hope our readers “ and the rest of mankind” 
will not weep for such a calamity till it uctually takes 
place; we will be on the “lookout for breakers,” and 
strive to escape all the pitfalls and dangeis that may 
beset us, aud return again to our post, which, as it is 
more congenial to our taste, and affords us the greatest 
portion of our life’s enjoyments, tends far more to the 
stability of our health than taking trunks aud band- 
boxes, and being obliged to call it pleasure becnuse 
© Mrs. Crundy ” says it is so. 

Our absence will oblige us to somewhat neglect our 
paper for a couple of wecks, also our yaluable corres- 
pondents, all of whose letters will remain unopened 
till our return, But we will attend to their numerous 
favors as soon as we return. 






“Tue ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES” has 
been published, in a neat book form, bound in cloth, 
by Benj. B. Russel, Boston. To which is added the 
* Declaration of Independence,” and “ Washington's 
Farewell Address.” They make a neat Jittle book of 
vbout 100 pages 82 mo; and the whole being gold for 
2% ets, makes it an admirable book for every oue. This 
will be the /ast work that will live in this land of liber- 
ty. For when this is useless and thought of no ac- 
count, Liberty and free speech will be dead. 


AccuPreD.— Recall "— Ex Animo ’—“ Love and 
Fiiendship »—* Tempted ” — Little May » —“ ‘Twas 
but a Dream “—‘ Serpents aud Snakes »—“ The well] 
Beloved » —“ Luis de Cameus”—“ Man Made to 
Laugh "—“ Eva »—* Eden of the Sou) "—“ Ella Mar- 
tiu "—“ False Lillie *—“‘ Song "—“ Good Night, Moth- 
er”— The Farmer's Daughter.” 


Deciinep.—" God” —* Beauty »— “The Post »— 
“ Friendship’s Wish "—“ Good Bye "—“ An Acrostic” 
— Go, Beautiful Spirit” is too long for such an ethe- 
real subject; along poem must tell a story in order to 
be acceptable—' Ye are gone "— Think of Me »—“" A 
Fragment »—“ Our Augel Sister »—“ The Whippoor- 
will —* An Apologue;” astory would be acceptable 
- “Lines to Bettie G.”—" Neighbor Nellie ”—“‘ To 
Distant Friends "—“ Broken vows '—“ The Heart can 
love again "—“ A Prayer for the Inebriate "—* Reve: 
i “ Glory in your Faith "—* A Sonnet to Gussie” 
— Love and Lucre »—“‘The Sauctuary —‘' Lines to 
S. M."—" To Miss M. F. D.’—* A Song.” 





Original. 
LUIS DE CAMOENS, 


T seems to be a fiat of fates that genius and mis- 


fortune should be born together; and especially 


in the fields of literature do we sce the heaviest 
calamities visited upon those who possess the most 
eminent mental gifts. The writings of distinguished 


authors are enhanced in beauty ard tenderness 


when the story of their wocs are remembered, 
After reading of his misfortunes, with what keencr | th i 
enjoyment do we admire the pensive reflections of | side, are bright manifestations that mortal exist- 
poor Oliver Goldsmith; and the sorrows of Belvi- 
dera and Monimia none the more when we call to 
mind “ sad Otway,” dying, without a friend, by the 


roadside, of hunger. 








Luis de Cumoens was one of the sweetest, yot 


: Ba 
WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 
one of the most unfortunate of bards, The date of | o’er with the pall of mourning? Only he or she| looked upon at the present day as a bon. A 
his nativity is in doubt; bat Mr. Southy, whose au- | who loves to magnify our woes. - Arise 


thority seems to be good, places it at Lisbon, in 
1521, While an infant, his father was lost by 
j shipwreck, and his education was left to a few of 
‘his mother’s relatives. How long he remained at 
tithe University at Coimbra is not kuuwn; but short- 
ly after coniploting his studics he appeared at 
urt. While a courtier, a tender story is related 
of Cameeins’ early love; but the obdurate lady, 
who was above him in rank, disdained his passion 
and cansed his banishment from Lishon. 
\ To what land he was driven the imperial chroni- 
cles do not relate; but it was in thé solitude of ex- 
ile that he partly composcd the “ Lusiad.” After 
the term of banishment had expired, in order to 
regain favor in his sovercign’s houschold, and to 
win the smiles of his lady (to whom he was still 
attached) he entered the Portuguese army, which 
in Africa, engaged in war with the Moors. It 
not long before he attracted attention by the 
ivalry and activity of his conduct, and was soon 
! recalled to his Lisbon. _ Still the poet was doomed. 
{to fresh misfortunes. By the influence of power- 
ifulenemies he was unable to regain his former 
station, and was allowed to live inthe most abject 
y by an ungrateful king. His person being 
wured by the loss of an eye in the w and 
tortured by a passion which was as hopeless as it 
was forvent, he finally determined to leave Portu- 
gal forever. 

Accordingly he set sail for India, where, for 2 
short time, his fortunes seemed to prosper; but his 
evil stay reigned, and he soon found out that all 
hopes of success were transitory. A year or two 
succeeding his arrival at Goa, a consid ate Lae 
dian port, near the Ghaut mountains, he impru- 
dently published some satire against the govern- 
ment officials, who resided there with him, For 
this indiserction Camans was banished to a re- 
mote and inhospitable island in the Chinese Sea, 
but was finally removed, through the intercession 
of his friends, to Macoa, which was then a flow 
ishing Portuguese possession near Canton. 

Upon his arrival at Macoa, a small maritine of- 
fice was given him, the emoluments of which were 
harely sufficient to procure the neces: sof life. 
Here he remained for five years, duying which pe- 
riod he completed the “ Lusiad,” and, by success- 
ful speculation, amassed a small fortune. Becom- 
ing discontented with his abode in Macon, after 
importuning the Portuguese government, he ob- 
tained permission to return to India, but the vessel 
which was laden with all his property was wrecked 
upon the coast off Cochin China, and he barely es- 
cauped death by drowning. He was rescued after a 
lapse of two days, from a plank, on which, with 
the other, he preserved his manuscripts, which 
were to him as valuable as life itself. 

In thi ndition the poet was found and hospita- 
bly treated by the semi-barbarious natives, upon 
whose coast he had drifted. Camozn’s condition at 
this juncture was truly a deplorable one. The 
wealth which he had toiled and suffered for during 
ten long years was swept away in a day, and him- 
self thrown upon a distant shore, far from friends, 
and without any means of reaching them again. 
Yet with all this his cup of sorrow was not fuil. 

After sojourning six months on a barren coast 
he reeeived tidings of the death of his mistress at 
Lisbon—she whom he had constantly loved fron 
early youth, and through every vicissitude of for- 
tune. This last stroke of Fortune nearly over- 
powered him, and it was while in the bitterness of 
grief that he walked beside the waters of the Me- 
con and compared that beautiful paraphrase on 
the exxxviii Psalm, commencing—“ By the wa- 
ters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we 
remembered thee, O Zion!” 


Destitute and heart-broken, ho again ventured 
to Lisbon. In the year 1572 he published the Lu- 
siad, but realized no pecuniary relief from its sule, 
and a few years later found him subsisting npon 
the bread which an old faithful Indian servant 
begged from door to door. While dying from 
starvation, some of his friends discovered the hovel 
which he inhabited, where, in a short time, he 
drew his last breath. 
An old Portuzuese philosopher, in commenting 
the fate of Cameens, writes in this manner :— 
“ What can be a more sorrowful thing than _to see 
i i rded! [saw him die ina 
hospital at Li thout having a winding sheet 
to cover him, after having triumphed in India and 
sailed one thousand five hundred leagues by sca! 
What a ereat lesson for those who weary them- 
selves night and day in studying without profit, as 
a spider is weaving its web to catch flies, c. B. 



























































































Original. 
“MIAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


E think so. God did make him to laugh, to 
he a happy existence. He mixed in his cre- 
‘ion no element of mourning. He suffered in his 
surroundings no substance nor shadows of mise: 
‘The very world he gaye him was fresh from hi 
creative hand, and in every part perfect as well as 
new. The animal creations of his power gathered 
around their common and acknowledged head in 
loveliness and beauteous pertection to reccive each 
his appropriate name, aud all was animating, joy- 
ous, happy. 

The garden of Eden was planted for them, and 
out of the ground was made to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, and 
of their abundant fruit they were freely to cat. 
Now this looks as though God made man to laugh 
—to be happy—and we think he did. 

Why, we predicate happiness as both the aliment 
and product of every normal existence, And in 
this view of the subject, we sce the trees and flow- 
ers laugh in their conscious—almost conscious— 
istence and opening beauty. They secm to 
# into being with delight, and cover hill and 
plain, inountain-rock and wide-spreading pri 
vicing with each other in the ric 
age and the charms of their blossoms, makin 
creation to smile and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments of praise. 

So, too, the herds and flocks scattered upon a 
thousand hills, with their young feeding by their 





























cuce, even of the lower orders of creation, are 
creatures to live and be more in happiness than 
otherwise, 

Who wants to dash this bright, living, truthful 





But if this proposition be true of the lower 
courses of nature, that happiness is the natural 
aliment and product of their ¢: enees, much 
more ig it true of man, the chicfest creation of 
God’s hand, Man was made to smile and be hap- 
py. Jlis elements are every one of them, in his 
creation, elements of beauty, while moulded to the 
end he might be the most perfect and happiest of 
all God’s works. There is nobleness in his exist- 
ence and bearing, exalting him to a position but a 
little lower than the angels, which much better be- 
comes pleasant smiles and checrful joyousness, 
than mourning of any sort, of any degree-or 
shadow. 

There is symmetry and excellence of combina- 
tion in his form, indicating the highest success in 
the designer and the greatest completeness in the 
designed, and the influence is that good, pleasure, 
happiness, should be the product that God meant, 
herein, that the measure of his highest excellency 
should be the standard of his normal, natural en- 
joyment. 

God made man to mourn, did he? Away with 
such an assertion from his immaculate character. 
Away with such a damp or desponding discase 
begetting absurdity and brain-disordered concep- 
tion from the fair horizon of mortal vision. 

Clothe the world—this beautiful world of ours 
with mourning! Fill every man’s mouth with 
sighs aud groans and bitter gricfs, make tears na- 
ture’s commonest streams and wailings the prin- 
ciple business of life. Then say God made man 
so! This was the design of his ercation! “Man 
made to mourn!” C. WELLINGTON. 
























Ho. frequently is friendship mistaken for love, 
or acted upon as if it were the same sentiment, 
by being made to form the b of a life-long 
union, A sad error, truly, men and women thus 
uniting destinies. Planning and executing mar- 
riage like any other business of common daily 
life, how painfully frequent. As if it were any- 
thing they had to do with except patiently wait 
for Providence to point the way to! Alas, for 
such unfortunates, if they should afterwards find 
chords in the heart which another hand than that 
of the chosen life-companion can better wake or 
still 

Now, between love and friendship the compari- 
son is very wide. In intensity, it is like that of a 
candle to the burning fires of Vesuvius. And the 
comparison ends not here, but extends, as well, to 
the constancy as the fervor of the two sentiments. 
Pardon the presumption, dear reader, if we differ 
trom the many wise ones who have called friend- 
ship the more enduring flame. We cannot believe 
that this theory was founded otherwise than by 
mere observation. Experience must contradict it. 
We know that the gentle offices of friendship are 
like the light of the candle, perceptible to all. Un- 
Jess, indeed, some blast of misfortune’s gale de- 
stroys them altogether, even as a passing breeze 
extinguishes the taper. 

But shall we believe in the existence of nothing 
hidden from our cyes? Because we at times gaze 
on the voleano and perceive not the fire and lava 
pouring from its crater, do we disbelieve that there 
are concealed within its bosom the elements of a 
grand and mighty eruption? Do we not know 
that these hidden fires are only silently preparing 
themselves to issue forth and startle the neighbor- 
ing country with a terrific outburst? 

So, in the deep reces: of many a human 
breast, outwardly calm, are feclings whose demon- 
stration it is not always for the careless cye to 
gaze upon. Could we lift the veil from many a 
heart, we should no longer consider the love that 
there seeks concealment less constant than the 
openness of friendship or the unspoken language 
of the heart less strong than the words which 
friendship prompts. 

Is it not unwise and unsafe for so many to be 
walking life’s path together, clasping wedded 
hands, trusting to the wavering, uncertain light of 
friendship, its dim taper never permitting them to 
know and understand perfectly each other? Do 
they not need a light that friendship never gives, 
a power to read each other’s soul, a perfect sym- 
pathy? 

Then enter not upon the matrimonial pathway 
by the simple light of friendship. Be not impatient. 
A brighter, stronger one shall burn to guide you, 
There is within your breast a spark which some 
hand can kindle, some breath fan into such a 
flame that no carthly power can never exti i 
it; by the light of which your way in life s! 
illuminated with a constant brightness, your soul 
shall be warmed till the ice of selfishness 
melted away, and in the happiness of a dearer self, 
you find that refined, ¢levated joy and purest 
earthly happiness, which a true union of souls is 
designed to produce, Maceiz. 











































Original. 
SERPENTS AND SNAKES. 


6¢ 4 UGH! How can yon, Charles Florida? The 
subject alone is enough to make one crawl 
all over.” 

We really pity you, but nevertheless beg leave 
to proceed. C. V. Goodrich has told us © about 
bears,” and Fannie Stevens Bruce about “ don- 
keys,” now for the animals which tempted Eve, 

In our readings we have come across several 
large “snake stories,” which we have concluded 
to put together after the fashion of “’tis sweet to 
he remembered.” 

The great red dragon of Revelations is perhaps 
the most wonderful serpent—dragon and serpent 
being synonymous terms—of which we ever read; 
“having seven heads, and ten horns, and a tail 
which drew the third part of the stars of heaven; 
while from his mouth he cast water as a flood.” 

Commentators have been greatly embarrassed 
by the description and manners of this dragon. It 
has puzzled them to find his counterpart amongst 
all the realms of natural history. Job, the cele- 
brated African, once told Dr, Doddridge that he 
had seen a serpent of such vast dimensions that it 
was able to carry away 2 live cow in its mouth. 
As to the cnsting forth of water there seems to be 
no fact to illustrate it. 3 

Ancient naturalists frequently speak of th 























picture with the drippings of pain, and hang it 


“dragon,” probably nothing more than what is 





tatle tells wonderful snake storie; 

brose says there were dragons seen in tne al ri 
borhood of the Ganges near seventy cubits 150 
fect—in length. Alexander and his army saw 
ercut serpent in a cave, and were struck with tore 
ror. Count de la Cepede says: “The boa is 
among serpents what the lionor the elephant i 
among quadrupeds.” “To this species,” the b a 
says Owen in his Natural History, “ we mut n . 
fer those described by traveliers, which ure Tengthe 
ened to forty or fifty feet.” Job Ludolph in his 
works refers to @ serpent as extant in Ethio; ia, 
forty palms in length, and Kircher mentions an 
of the same dimensions. §t. Jerome, in his life e 
Hilarion, says these serpents were called boas bee 
cuusc they could swallow bones, and waste whole 
provinces. Bosman says: “ entire men have fre-. 
quently been found in the gullets of serpents on 
the Gold Waste.” Leguat, in his travels Bays; 
“There are serpents fifty feet long in the island 
of Java.” And Barbot, in Churchill, says: “ At 
Batania they still keep the skin of a serpent which 
though but twenty feet in length, is said to have 
swallowed © young maid whole.” 

All are familiar with the great serpen - 
tioned both by Pliny and Liny” which Cppeeed ths 
Roman army at the river Bagradain Africa. This 
was said to be one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and its skin was sent to Rome and pre- 
served in one of the temples. Its scales were so 
hard that they resisted the-darts and spears of the 
soldicry, several of whom it devoured, and it wag 
at last taken like o fortified city, being beseiged 
by the military engines. Niewhoff speaks of see- 
ing a serpent near Pariba which was thirty feet 
long and as big as a barrel. Some negroes acci- 
dentally saw it swallow a rocbuck. 

There used to he three different kinds of dragons, 
or serpents, in India. Those which live on the 
hills and mountains were the largest, and were 
covered with scales, like burnished gold. Their 
aspect is said to be frightful indeed, having a kind 
of beard hanging from their lower jaw, a bright 
yellow cast, and a protuberance on their heads like 
a burning coal! Their cry is loud and shrill, Think 
of such a monster as that after you. The second 
class of Indian snakes are of a silver color, and 
frequent rivers. The third class live in swamps 
and marshes. They are huge black monsters, 
sluggish in their movements, and have no crest. 


Strabo says: “ The painted serpents with win, 
are contrary to truth.” Poor Strabo! he is - 
taken for once. Other ancient and modern natur 
alists and travellers, affirm that there are win; 
serpents. Pliny, we know, has confounded the in- 
nocent lizard-dragon with tho flying serpent, and 
therefore reports that “‘ their bite is not venomous, 
though the creatures be dreadful.” Scripture is 
usually understood to refer to or mention flying 
serpents. These flying serpents are so often 
spoken of by the ancient writers of nations so 
near to the equator, that it scems impossible to 
doubt but what they have existed, whether they do 
now or not. Michaclis says: “I dare boldly re- 
commend further inquiries to travellers, respecting 
the existence of flying serpents.” Barbot says the 
blacks on the coast of Guinea told him there were 
winged serpents, having a forked tail, and 9 pro- 
digious wide mouth, full of sharp teeth, which 
were extremely mischievous to mankind, more 
particularly small children. 

Other anthors assure us that the same sort of 
serpents may be found in Abysinia, being great 
enemies to the elephants. Niewhoif, in Churchill, 
Vol. LL, p. 276, say that in Java are flying snakes 
(drayons,) with four legs, a long tail, and skins 
speckled with many spots, Their wings are not 
unlike those of a bat, and they fly from treo to 
tree. At Bazra, according to Neiliwha, there are 
serpents called heie thiare (flying serpents.) They 
live on the date trees, swinging from one to the 
other by means of their tails,a la monkey. Euro- 
ans from Bombay assert that they have seen 
serpents with two heads; and others with two feet. 
¥or further proof vide Anson’s Voyage, page 308, 

With such a mass of evidence, who can doubt 
the existence of terrible fying dragons? Surely 
the great red dragon of Revelations is not all a 
myth, although the seven heads and ten horns 
must be allegorical. It is well known, however, 
that there is a specics of snake—amphis henea— 
whichis double headed, one at cach end; and also 
others are often found with two heads growing 
from one neck. We may add that the color most 
conspicuous in the great boa is red—more ef a brick 
color than blood red. 

Some serpents have a_ remarkable power of 
throwing their venom. Gregory says, Hist. Eth. 
ib. i 3, “we have in our province a sort of 
long as the arm. He hides himself un- 
and grass. This animal has ap offen- 
sive breath; and he breathes out a poison so ven- 
omous that a man or beast within reach of it, is 
sure to perish quickly by it unless immediate as- 
sistance be given.” : 

Barbor, vive Churchill, Vol. v., p. 213, gives an 
account of a great snake at Mouree which was 
half hid under a heap of stones, and the other half 
out. Aman cut the snake in two, when it made 
up to the man and spit such venom in his face as 
quite blinded him, and so he continued for some 
days. Beverley, in his account of Virginia, speaks 
of pressing the roof of the mouth of a decapitated 
rattle-snake, when the venom spitted out like the 
current of blood in phlebotany. 

Among the various species of serpents, the sea 
serpent, or tine hydras, have always held a prom 
inent placo in the list of wonderfuls. They are 
evidently alluded to in the Bible. In Amos, ix 
chap. 35, we find the following words: “ And 
though they (those who would buy the poor for 
silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, cte.,) be 
hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent, (in Hebrew nahash, 
which is sometimes taken generically for all the 
serpent tribes,) and he shall bite them.” That 
there are real sea serpents wo think no one will 
deny. Then again, there are serpents which live 
on [and and in the water, amphibious. What the 
seripture means by nahash is not so clear, whether 
real water serpents or the great boa, which is not 
afraid even of wide rivers and high waves. 

Baldaens says: “ Serpents are very common all 
over the isle of Ceylon; the sea serpents are eight, 
nine or ten yards Jong.” These are probubly an 




















phibious. In Harris’ Voyages, Vol. ii., p- 475, wo 
find the following from Peter Van Coorden, ad- 
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miral of the Dutch fleot in the East Indies. While 
he was at anchor on the coast of Mozambique, a 
boy that was washing himself by tho ship's side 
was seized by a serpent of enormous size, that 
dragged him under water at once in sight of the 
whole fleet. At Galconda, according to P. Vanden 
Brock, there are serpents of prodigious size, and 
whenever they are secn at sca it is a certain sign 
‘of their being near the Indian coast. In Admiral 
‘Verhoven’s Voyage, p. 92, we find a story of a sca 
serpent in the Straits of Sincapona. A sailor, 
washing himself, was scized by one of these crea- 
tures, when he roared out so loud that 2 compan- 
ion threw him a rope and drew him in; but the 
serpent had torn such a piece out of the sailor’s 
side that he died immediately. Tho serpent was 
at length taken, and proved to be the laryest they 
had ever seen, , s 

We might continue these interesting facts to a 
much greater length, but perhaps the lady readers 
of the Waverley have enough for the present. 

Caarces Froripa. 





Original. 
TO THE JAPANESE. 


Qors of the East. your dusky figures gleaming 

Across the splendor of the summer days, 

Seemed not like real, but like romances dreaming, 
As sung by poets iu their olden lays. 


And like these figures drawn by unseen fingers, 
When sunset glories mingle in the sky, 

So to our vision Jong thou may’st not finger, 
While orient climes invite thee hence to fly. 


Homa, love and country, all are o’er the occan, 
‘Aud voices call you, wanderers, return! 

And human still in every fond emotion, 
Your hearts respond, beloved, we come! we come! 


8o long, Japan, 2 lone and mighty nation, 
Xo more thou stand’st in sullen silence still. 
But white-winged ships, with life-like auimation 
Bear to our shores the treasures of thy skill. 


That unknown God, whom ignorantly ye worship, 
Well have ye symbold in yon orb of light; 

For he is bright, and they who come unto him 
Through ways of truth, shall never walk in night. 


And history’s page shall tell to every nation 
How from the East a band of wanderers came; 
Aud children listen to the strange relation, 
Nor time shall with aught your wreath of fame. 
Mns. M. J. Rosznrson. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE FIRST BORN. 


HE bell sounded. Adieus were hastily ex- 

changed, and loving kisses imprinted on rosy 

- lips, and still fonder parting words trembled on 

other tongues, which must not, could not be spoken, 

and she was left, the bride of an hour, to be hur- 
ricd—whither? 

The gay party of attendants were driven through 
the crowded streets, the ladios escorted to their 
homes by their gallant cavaliers, and they in turn 
conducted to their respective places of business, 
each wondering, and perhaps wishing, that the 
next to be united by Hymen’s silken tie may be 
himself and the fair being who so lately leaned 
blushingly on his supporting arm. Happy they 
who, in the act of plighting, behold only the re- 
fiection of their own joy, and hear only the echo 
of their golden marriage bells! 

Turn we now from the careless spectator, who, 
in offering his congratulation, forgets the parties, 
and returns to his home and accustomed duties, to 
contemplate another home, from which the light 
has departed in the marriage of the first born. 
llow desolate now appears the old homestead, as 
the family returns from the nuptials, to wander 
through the halls and chambers where fer footfall 
once resounded! and how silent as contrasted with 
the hurry of preparation which preceded the bri- 
dal! Then there were smiles and tender words to 
do the bidding of the bride elect. How each vies 
with the other in those delicate attentions, inten- 
sified by the thought that soon the services it is 
his privilege to render will no longer be required 
at his hands—that she who has grown up in their 
midst will soon leave them to gladden the heart of 
another. Now, what has been but an anticipation, 
has become a reality; and the silence which seals 
the lips, and the sadness which sits on the faces, 
and lowers still more heavily in the chambers of 
the soul, testifies to the then and the now, 

The marriage of the first born! How the moth- 
er’s heart swells with emotion as she realizes, as 
only @ mother can, the recently assumed responsi- 
bilities of her child. She knows what it is to go 
from the paternal protection to the sheltering 
wings of another, and can we wonder she has mis- 
givings us to her darling’s future ?—that fears lest 
the clouds of adversity should obscure, should 
mingle with her hopes that the sunshine of pros- 
perity may ever illumine her pathway through 

life?” She fecls the import of the words, “in sick- 
ness and in health,” and has been taught hy expe- 
rience how much the bitter and the sweet commin- 

gle in the life portion. Can we censure her that 
her eyes are surcharged with tears, and her heart 
burns with sorrow. 

The father returns to his noonday meal, and 
misses the kindly voice that was wont to grect 
him. At the table, the vacant seat speaks eloquent- 
ly in the praise of the absent, and the manly heart 
can scarce repress a sigh as he remembers that bis 
home is hers no more. 








Tlow oft do the words, “till death do us part,” Y 


floated carclessly on the sister’s c:rs in seasons of 
festivity and rejoicing, awakening no emotion in 
their bosoms. Now it brings a train of refiection 
which unscals the fountain of tears, and the pent 
up feelings so long repressed, burst forth in pas- 
sionate sobs. Fond memory recalls the hours of 
childhood when, in loving companionship, they en- 
gaged in the same sports, and shared the same du- 
ties with one who no longer enhances the enjoy- 
ment of the one by her genial smile, and lightens 
the burden of the other by a cheering word. They 
realize, as they could not before, “ the wealth and 
worth ” of that love she has pledged, and the sta- 
bility of that truth she has plighved to the husband. 
of her youth, “ till death do us part,” and with sol- 





emn words a prayer is wafted heayenward, that ; 


when the hour of’ separation does come, and the 
toils of life are ended, they may be accounted 
Worthy to enter upon “ the rest that remains,” and 
be re-united, 

““ Where marriage vows are never spoken,” 


There’s an unwonted tenderness in the tones of 
the little brothers as they speak of their “sister.” 
Their cadences are soft and low, and if it were a 
profs ‘anation to utter that beloved name in a scarce 
audible voice. They miss her caresses and sister- 
ly offices as they return home from school or from 
the street sports, and their mirth is chastened by 
the thought that they hear no more her words of 
welcome. + 

Yes, in spite of all our efforts, the shadows will 
creep around our hearts, and the darkness will 
gather over our home, although we know our 
loved one is basking in the radiance of an affection 
purer and holier than parents, sisters or brothers 
can bestow. Nature has donned her most gor- 
geous robes in honor of the bridal, but over the en- 
chanted circle of home broods “ the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” Tho sun is pouring his beams over the 
caith, but they linger not on the darkened thresh- 
hold. The voice of music is eloquent without, but 
ours are tunelegs, and there is no heart response to 
the echoes that they awake. Oh! there is a sad- 
ness in the marriage of the first born. 

But there is joy also in the marriage of the first 
born. Imagination portrays another house in 
which she is the presiding genius—another cham- 
ber to be lighted by the suushine of her presence, 
another monly. heart to he encouraged aud strength- 
ened for the battle of life by her loving sympathy. 
And oh! is there not joy unspeakable in this, that 
all through the vicissitudes of life, a warm, noble 
pear has pledged to her protection the sgis of his 
love 





BLONDIN’S PERFORMANCES. 


M&S WILLIS in the Home Journal thus describes 
M. Biondin’s passage over the Niagara river 
in the character of an Indian chief: 

“ After being dressed in his flesh-colored tights, 
wampum apron, bead necklace, and mocassius, he 
came out—with his particularly uncombed sandy 
hair uncovered as yet by its crown of feathers,—to 
look a little into the arrangements for his perform- 
ance. For fifteen or twenty minutes the little Te- 
cumseh was hopping about, trying the cords which 
held the ropes to the stanchions, cocking the pis- 
tol which was to be fired to announce his return, 
giving directions for the music, binding tho liga- 
tures of his balance-pole, and answering very mer- 
rily all the jokes and questions of the lookers-on. 
In his motious, back and forward, he took no reg- 
ular step; be simply bounded. Likea child’s soap 
bubble, the difficulty seemed to be to get to the 
ground—to keep from floating away. During all 
this time, of course, I had the desired opportunity 
for the study of his face. It was one which ninc- 
teen people out of twenty, on seeing it in a crowd, 
would pass over as wholly uninteresting—the 
twentieth and more observant man giving him a 
good look, as one of the most coolly determined 
and honestly spunky little fellows he had over 
seen. The top of his skull, of course, is very high 
with his bump of firmness. His chcck-bones are 
prominent, his nose straight and with thin expand- 
ed nostrils, his lips thin and firm, his cheeks hol- 
low and pale, and he wears a sandy mustache and 
imperial—a la Louis Napoleon. Though anything 
but a beauty, he is a man it is impossible not to 
tke a fancy to. 

Retiring to his shanty for a minute or two, after 
all was arran;red, his re-appearance was announced 
by a grand utmost-iana from the band, and for- 
ward came Tecumseh, with a high crown of many 
colored feathers on his head—not with a slow 
pace, as would be expected from an Indian chief, 
but dancing a jig all the way to the precipice. It 
was curious, however, to sce that the smile on his 
lip, and his other signs of merriment for the many 
wero altogether mechanical and artificial, while 
the closely-pressed eyelid through which his keen 
blue eyes was hardly visible, showed the inner 
mind’s utter absorption and concentration in the 
work he had to do. 

The rope was drawn from shore to shore—cizht 
hundred feet across, and two hundred and fifty 
feet high over the Niagara rapids—a perilous 
bridge for human feet to walk! [took hold of his 
arm as he stood frying the rope fora moment with 
the ball of his foot. It was like a bunch of iron 
wire, wholly unimpressible. And away he went, 
his moccasined feet hugging the two sides of’ the 
swaying cable, his balance pole playing up and 
down, and his little figure gradually diminishing 
us he walked steadily on and reached the middle 
of the chasm, where he proceeded to stand upon 
one leg and hold the other out at right angles, 
The spectators, of course, were all breathlessly 
silent; though [ found it much more breathless to 
think of afterward than to sce done. He did it 
with such apparent ease and certainty, that it was 
like seeing a bird fly, or a spider walk the cciling 
—not to be wondered at for that kind of creature. 
Lam inclined to think it would be more startling 
—better enabling one to imagine himself in the 
performer’s place—if he were to do it in common 
clothes. 

Looking scarcely larger than a butterfly as he 
reached the opposite shore, Blondin remained fif- 
teen or twenty minutes out of sight, and then the 
pistol was fired to announce his return. He came 
quietly on to the centre, where he stopped to lie 
down at full length on the rope, and execute vari- 
ous postures and gymnastics; and, between this 
and his reaching our shore again, be made several 
tended trips, as if losing his balance—the 
screuns of the affrighted ladies, at this, very com- 
ically varying the tune which was being endeay- 
ored by the band. As he came up the slant of the 
rope again, T saw that his lips were tightly drawn 
together and his features were rigidly set with the 
mental exertion, and it was an expression of face 
that would be worth painting as a type of deter- 
mined will. 

Through all the anxiety of a spectator’s sus- 
pense, I could not help admiring the little man ex- 
ceedingly, and [ was the first to give him a hand 
as he stepped on the cliff. It was.a cold clammy 
grip that he gave me in return, and his fingers felt 
icy and wet. Everybody who could reach him 
give him a shake of the hand on his way to the 
shanty, and the enthusiasm for him seemed uni- 
versal. And so ended ‘the show’ of a human 
life put fearfully in peril! Mr. Blondin, I was after- 
ward told, has a wife and several children, resid- 
ing at Niagara, having adopted it as his theatre of 
performance. lis professional profits amount to 
ten thousand dollars a year.” 

















to part no more, no more forever. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MY GRAVE. 


/H make ye my grave ’neath the forests dee shade, 
0 Where the wild-birds are warbling their Patheme 
ee, 


of 
And there fet nie rest near the bright opening glade 
‘Where the sunbeams can linger 80 joy ous aud free. 


"Tia there the lone breeze a requiem would sing 
Over my grave where the violet should modestly 


bloom, 
And the bright waving branohes their zephyrs would 
Og. 
To break the dull silence and lesson the gloom. 


And even, at midnight, I'd not be alone, 

For thestars would be there with thetr’pale gleaming 
ight, 

To watch o'er my grave while the pale silver moon 

Would shine ‘mid the darkness and silence of night. 


O, then, let me rest aloof from all care. 
With naught to disturb me I'd lie neath the sod; 
And the soft sighing breeze would seem like a prayer, 

That my spirit might ever be resting with God- 
ConsTANOE. 


A SHORT SERMON. 
GREATNESS looks never so charming as when 
itis amiable. When power and fame exhibit 
a desire to promote comfort and happiness, they 
prove that they deserve their position in men’s es- 
teem. With little effort a great man can impart 
great happiness; can diffuse among those who ap- 
proach him a sensation of ease, a degree of delight, 
4 uuawkwurd confidence, which relieves them of 
all oppressive feelings in his socicty, and make the 
interview agreeable on both sides. 
Here, then, is a protitable investment of courtesy 
and good will. Looking at it evon with the eye of 
selfishness, we find it to be profitable. Agrecable 
communions bind meu to each other’s support. 
Friendly acquaintanceship added to veneration is a 
powerful barrier against cnmity and attack. How 
many great men have found this to be true! How 
frequently thoy find defenders among those they 
deem to be strangers, but who have armed on their 
side, because interested by some amiable trait 
which has casually presented itself. 
We know many celebrated men, justly renowned 
for their minds, who could never have climbed to 
their high positions by the qualities of intellect 
alone; but they have throughout their course en- 
deared themselves to men by their kind hearts 
and gentle manners, and so all their spiritual ex- 
cellencies have become more readily renowned. 
If you make any man your friend, he will scarch 
for your good qualities and proclaim them. It is 
easy to make men friendly, and the effort is slight 
and pleasing, It not only puts you in a better po- 
sition towards them, but in a better humor with 
yourself. Tho habit of doing little offices of kind- 
ness lays up a store of honor for manhood, and 
serenity for old ago. Without that habit, the road 
to eminence is made trebly steep and rugged. 
Aaron Burr, with all his genius could nover 
have startled this nation, could never have gained 
such magic power over men, had he not glossed 
his faults with the charms of an amiable address. 
Nor could George Washington, with all his pa- 
tient and enduring valor, his spotless patriotism, 
his far-seeing judgment in council and in field, 
have won so upon the hearts of mankind, had not 
his contemporaries, high and low, borne testimony 
to his amiable character. If this is not his crown- 
ing glory, if it is not the flower of his fame, it is 
the green leaf of the gurland, and wreathing 
around it, like the vine-leaf’ to the rose, it adds by 
contrast, an immortal beauty. 
Amiability—amiability—study to be amiable; 
great bad men rise by it, and great better mon fail 
for the lack of it. The halo of any rising man’s 
glory mast be largely illuminated by the smiles of 
personal friendship; und such smiles will be few 
and far between, especially in a democratic coun- 
try, if the candidate Jack agreeable manners to be- 
gin with. ‘J 
They are a passport to success which ambitious 
men would do weil to have about them; and it is 
a just and blessed thing that those aspiring men 
are generally without it who are inflated with 
pride, though hollow at heart and ordinary in 
brain. Ambitious men with weak intellects are 
yain, and jealous as vain, and soon become as re- 
pulsive as jealous. Deserved defeat makes them 
morose, and an absence of kindliness in deeds 
and deportment weighs them down forever to their 
level, Dust they are, and voiceless to dust they re- 
turn; nor is the bereavement of fame their great- 
est loss; but the death of affection, a cloudy tem- 
per, a loneliness in affliction, a withering con- 
yusness of being avoided. 

















DOMESTIC LIFE IN AMERICA, 


pee a work just published in Paris, entitled 


“Le Mariage aux Etats-Unis,” by Mr. Augus- 
Carti ages. ‘Phe opin- 









r, we translate a few p: 
ions of intelligent and cultivated foreigners on the 
subject of our institutions and manners are always 
read with avidity; if their views be false, they 
ford amusement, if otherwise, they are instructive 
trom the peculiar stand-point of the authors. Mr, 
Cartier is © man of fortune and education, and 
passed two years in this country. He appears to 
he a close observer, and is certainly frank and out- 
spoken, We give some of the author’s opinions 
without criticism or comment: our readers are 
able to jude of their correctness. 

“The American, I should more particularly say, 
the Yankee, brought up in the family-cirele, is as 
familiar in his youth with the joys of the domestic 
hearth, and forms regular habits which prepare 
him wonderfully well for the struggle of life. He 
knows the sanctity of the marriage tie, assumes 
it an early age, and declines none of its duties. 
In grave and painful circumstances, another heart 
vould burst its bonds, while his, on the contrary, 
hermetrically sealed. Is it stoicism? No; he is 
very impressible and has little resignation. Is ita 
mask with which he covers the real pain he will 
not have suspected? His natural pride may lead 
to this suspicion, Fall of regard, moreover, for 
his wife, he considers her less as the companion of 
his prosperity and adversity, than as the first and 
best-loved of his children. He never fails to give 
her marks of his attachment during the little time 























state and union, and particularly his personal af- 
fairs. Lis affectionate demonstrations are only 


read his thoughts, you would always fin 
reserved for speculations of all inde rani 
those supreme Moments when a man seems to for- 
oe Thea i wife 

he American wife is generally attache 
husband, the father of her childzen; Theses 
his cares and his attentions ; she has got the pro- 
bity of her position, that is to say, she generally 
keeps her plighted vow. This is referabie in two 
causes; her principles, in the first place, and next, 
the retired life she is often obliged to lead. Shé 
devotes horself specially to housekeeping, and tho 
task ishard enough in a country, the independence 
of which is such, that the servant often encroach- 
es on the master, and sometimes substitutes his 
caprice for his duty. More than that; this ser- 
yant being almost always Irish, the antagonism of 
race makes itself felt, and the Celt finds n secret 
pleasure in obliging his American employer to 
take his place, but leaving them at a moment’s 
warning. This is one of the unpleasant sides of 
ddmestie life, which tends to compromise it and 
deprive it of its advantages, 

“Therefore, to escape all these tribulations, we 
sec, in the cities, a large number of families es- 
tablish themselves in hotels and bourding-houses, 
regular caravanserius, where they live somewhat 
pellmell, with an appearance of Juxury and dis- 
play. This is a great trial for a woman; for de- 
prived of all occupation, she unlearns domestic 
life, contracts sad habits of improvidence, and 
sometimes dangerous liasons, and the husband, 
like the children, ceasing to have a true centre of 
union, and distracted, moreover, by this many- 
faced existence, diverge in different directions, 
and thero only remains the name of family; its 
true signification is completely lost. 








Original. 
ONE SHADOW. 


TS birds have come back from the south-land, 
The vorth wind has lost its roar; 

‘The white thorn blooms in the hedges, 

But the summer is bright no more. 


The brook sings all day to the grasses, 
‘That are bending so meek at fis side; 
The fountain talke low with the sunbeams 
‘As in its spray-tresses they hide. 


The branches grow strong on the roof-tree, 
‘And kind eyes look Jove into mine; 
And warm bande are ever beside me. 
‘Sweet things ’mid life-work to twine. 


But my heart has no joy in their gladness, 
‘Nor each of one cheerful lay; 

The birds, and the brook, and the fountain 
‘Are tiresome—oh! why do I stay? 


*Tis strange, when a thousand stars shineth, 
‘That oue should be missed from the cluster, 
‘Tis strange, ’mid the silver-hued cloudlets, 


rk one should dim the lustre. 
Ons es ANNIE CAMPBELL. 








THE DOKOS OF EAST AFRICA. 


HE account given Doctor Krapf by a native on 
T whose veracity he relied, corroborated by other 
evidence, lends to a presumption that the dwarfish 
Dokos of Eastern are ate the sume as those pig- 

ics spoken of by Herodotus. 
mire told me ‘uit to the south of Kaffa and Susa 
there is a very sultry and humid country with 
many bamboo woods, inhabited by the race called 
the Dokos, who are no bigger than boys of’ ten 
years old; that is, only four fect high. They have 
a dark, olive-colored complexion, and live in a 
completely savage state, like the beasts; haying 
neither houses, temples, nor holy trees, like the 
Gallas, yet bonseasing something like an idea of a 
higher being called Yer, to whom in moments of 
wretchedness and anxiety they pray—not in an 
erect posture, but reversed, with the head on the 
ground, and the feet supported upright against a 
tree or stone. In praver they say: 
“Yer, if thou really dost exist, why dost the u 
allow us thus to be slain? We donot ask thee for 
food and clothing, for we live on serpents, ants 
and mice. Thou hast made us, why dost thou 
permit us to be trodden under foot?” 
The Dokes have no chief, no laws, no weapons; 
they do not hunt, nor till the ground, but live 
solely on fruits, roots, micc, serpents, ants, honcy, 
and ‘the like, climbing trees and gathering the 
fruits like monkeys, and both sexes EO completely 
naked. They bave thick, protruding lips, flat 
noses and small cyes; the hair is not woolly, aud 
is worn by tho women over the shoulders. The 
nuils on the hands and feet are allowed to zrow 
like talons of vultures, and are used in digving 
for ants, and in tearing to pieces the serpents 
which they devour raw, for they are unacquainted 
with fire. The spine of the snake is the only or- 
nament worn round the neck, but they pierce the 
cars with 2 sharp pointed piece of wood. 
The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no 
regular marriages, the intercourse of the xexes 
leading to no settled home, cach in perfect inde- 
pendence going whither fancy leads. The mother 
nurses her child but a short time, accustoning it 
as soon as possible to the eating of ants and Ker- 
pents; and as soon as the child can help itself, the 
mother lets it depart whither it pleases. 
Although these people live in thick woods, and 
conceal themselves amongst the trees, yet they be- 
come the prey of the slave-hunters of Susa, Raffi, 
Dumbaro and Kulla; fur whole regions of their 
woods are encircled by the hunters, so t 
Dokos cannot easily escape. When the slv 
ters come in sight of the poor creatures, they hold 
up clothes of bright colors, singing and dancing, 





upon which the Dokos allow themselves to be cap- 
tured, without resistance, knowing from experi- 
ence that such resistance is fruitless, and can lead 
only to their destruction. In this way thousands 
can be captured by a small band of banters, and 
once captured they become quite docile. In slavery 
the Dokos retain their predilection for fecding on 
mice, serpents and ants, although often on that ac- 
count punished by their masters, who in other re- 
spects are attached to them, as they are do-ile 
and obedient, have few wants, and enjoy good 

health, for which reasons they are never gold as 

slaves beyond Enarea. As diseases are unknown 

among them, they die only of old age, or through 

left him by the affairs of the town, parish, county, | the assaults of their enemies. 


DH 
TROUBLES are like babies; they get bigger by 








the fugitive accidents of his life, and if you could 








nursing. 














































































Original. 
THE WREATH. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO J. HAL. ELLIOT. 


OULD I but cull one simple branch 
From wisdom’s spreading tree, 
And weave a chaplet for thy brow, 
‘A gift of love from me. " 
With flowers of thought from feeling’s bower 
All beauteous, bright and fair; 
Bedowed with joy’s bright happy tears, 
Like pearl-drops glistening there. 











A friendly smile, twill checr the heart, 
When mocked by troubles deep, 

‘And tears of feelitig o'er the tomb 
Of life-long memory weep. 

Though mocked by fears and tossed by doubts, 
Yet wisdom poiits the way 

To you bright land where knowledge springs 
‘As bright, as pure as day. 








And joy, pure, bursting from the heart, 
Re-echoes back the son; 

To answering escs in spirit-tones, 
Of Hope's bright blooming morn. 

‘Tis sweet, when sorrows cloud the brow, 
‘Yo know there’s one friend near, 

Who o'er our sorrows breathes a sigh, 
And weeps for us a tear. 


Of them I cull a wreath for thee, 
Of all we love and prize, 
With every virtue twined therein, 
Now borrowed from the skies. 
And when cold death doth lay me down 
‘Where sleeps the good and brave, 
Wilst weave a wreath of the cypress tree 
To deck my silent grave? 
Guo. C. TYRRELL. 





Original. 


MY BROTHER GERALD, 


BY LUCY A. ROBINSON. 


How dim the old cast ¢ looks in gray, 
Now that the loved ones are swept uwvay ; 
The owls hoo’ in the chamber wide 
Where careless laughed the happy bride; 
‘The t zzatd slips along the hall, 

And o'er the dark, time-stained wall 

The ivy hangs drooping as if weeping 

For the lost ones cally sleeping. 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 





the subject. 


tender 





Every wish was anticipated. All that wealth 


donnas, penitent Magdalens, soft moonlightscenes, 


ry was filled with the choicest volumes. 
an indifferent heart have such fine perceptions 01 


colduess—I could not solve it. 


Chapter JI. 
“There Gerald, poor lad, lies; he wont speak, 


lad is alone. To be sure Miss Monkton is with 
aint of much account, any way,” said Mrs. Rosk 
the fat, bustling housekeeper, the next mornin; 


always eat. There, as r live, is old Mr. Bennet! 
—not so very old, though. 
horse, 
like 


Ah! Mr. Bennett looks like a ma 





n, No’ 





look like somebod, 
“ Mother I per! 








ly hate the old fool.” 


with its crumbling wulls, with the lull of the beat-| will pretend not to; such a cunning creature!” 


ing waves against the shore coming fresh with the 
wind from the sea, I fancied it played in dirge-like 
notes through the half-broken casements, as if in 
sympathy for the lost ones. 


girlhood’s days seemed to fade in the misty air, 
and [ was achild again, With my dear brother 
Gerald wandcring iu the dim, old woods, what a 
witchery they possessed for us! Where the sun- 
light scarce entered, save in queer, fantastic 
shapes, which seemed to be the fashit 








epths, which even the musical notes of the wood- 


bird would disturb. We were awed, and held our | | 


ioning of some | ways said 
‘oblin; there was a mystery within its hushed | book-learni 


“Now Rose, what did he say?” asked Mrs. 


A 8-| you are going to your uncle Rosk’s; she will not 
Rosk, as she entered the room just as Mr. Bennett’s Satrete iB y ts 
As I leaned over the old, broken gate, all my | coat tails disappeared through the door. He did 
not ask you to marry him, did he?” 


“Yes, mother, he did.” 

“ And you told him yes, of course.” 
«No, I did not.” 

“Didn't y 














What did you tell him?” 


breath as if fearful of disturbing the slumber of | impudence.” 


some sylvan fairy, We trod lightly, fearing our 


rude footsteps might demolish some fairy’s palace. | have said. Well, what else did he say?” 


Oh! yes, there is a magical influence within its 


dreamy depths, among the sighing zephyrs and| would come again a week from to-day.” 


whispering leaves. We forgot we were mortals; 


were softened by some gentle influence; a mist| spect to Mr. Bennett. 


was before our eyes, while the whispering of an- 
gels were very near. 


While thus living over my childhood’s days| library, I want you to read to me; my hunt yes: 


; , : : y f the chimne: 
again, they all passed in sad review. My beauti-| terday has not improved my cyes, and yours are of the: chimne 


ful mother—my stern father—my dear brother | young and fresh.” 


Gerald, and the cold, strange Miss Monkton. The 
old house always bore a gloomy, strange air, as if 


the mystery of its inmates overshadowed it. I sek which, 
never walked along the dark old corridors without | ; 
fecling a secret dread—I could not tell of what;| cahin eyes, I wondered how passion could ever] “Come in.” She entered. The room was high, 
but if Gerald would happen to meet me, all my} dwell there; and_as my eyes wandered over that 


gloom would fice. 

One calm summer evening, as Lwas wandering 
alone in the picture gallery, Gerald came bound- 
ing in; joy seemed to dance in his large hazel 
eyes; he looked so happy and smiling that I asked 
him if he had been roaming iu the fairy land of 
which we had that morning Been reading. 

No, not that fairy land, Lelia, but a more beau- 
tiful one Iam sure. I have been in mother’s room 
all this long ufternoon. But, as she heard father’s 
step in the hall she dismissed me with a kiss, and 
‘bade me come and find you. Lelia, did you never 
mind, whenever father happens to be near, mother 
never scems to notice me; or, if she is caressing 
or talking to me, if he enters, how quickly she al- 
ways turns to you, and seems so cold until he has 

one?” Gerald’s voice had sunk to a whisper. 

* And now, Lelia, tell me, from your heart, do 
you think father loves or cares for me? Tell me, 
Lelia, what you think.” 

“ Dear Gerald, you know father is always cold 
and stern; he never seems as others do. It is 
not his nature to love as mother does.” 

“ No, no, that is not it. He can love, deeply, 
too, for he loyes you. Ihave scen him watch you 
when you were playing on the lawn for hours at 
atime. And what a light comes in his eyes when 
yon are near; but that light fades when he sees 
me, and a frown gathers in its place. Lelia, I tell 
you father hates me as much as he loves you.” 

I looked up in his face, and he looked so sad 
that I flung my arms around his neck and mur- 
mured, 

“Dear, dear Gerald, I will always love you—al- 
ways—better than any one, Gerald.” 

My arms were suddenly flung from him, and 
there stood my father, white as marble, 

“Go to your room, Gerald,” he said in a stern 
voice. Gerald did not move. My father advanced 
to him, and took his arm with a rude grasp. 

“Let tho child alone!” said Miss Monkton’s 
cold, calm voice; “ one victim is enough.” 

Twas alone, How thick fancies camo crowdin; 
in my mind. Why did my father shun Gerald, 
who was good and noble? And—yes, I did know 
it—he seemed to hate him, And my mother, 
knew she loved Gerald, but so cold to him in my 
father’s presence; and my mother loved my fa- 
ther, deeply, too, for [ had seen her watch him 
when bending over a book; how she would start 
and blush as if detected in some crime, when he 

chancel to raise his eyes. 
Thero seemed a dark veil between them which 






1| sia; “he is no father tome. But if it pains you, 





handsome face, in spite of the angry fecling 


pressed. 
“What is my Lelia thinking of, that gives her 
such a sweet smile?” said my father pleasantly, 
interrupting my musing. 
“Twas thinking how much Gerald resembles 
you,” I said. His face instantly changed. 
“You need not read. Go and ask your mother 
where she will take her ride this morning.” 
Mother raised her head as Lentered. Her eyes, 
those large dreamy eyes, were filled with tears. 
“ What is the cause of your grief, dcar mother?” 
I said, throwing my arms around her neck, and 
striving to kiss away her tears. 
“Lelia, Gerald is to leave us,” she said, while 
sobs choked her voice. 
“Leave us! mother! leave! What can you 
mean?” T was scarcely able to believe my moth- 
er’s words. 
“Yes, your father has decided to send him to 
school.” 
“Oh! is that all, mother? We can see him 
often; he can ride home cach Saturday; we can 
attend church together, and then on the holydays 
he will be much at home.” 
“This cannot be, dear child; he is going to Ox- 
ford.” 
“Can it he possible that he is to leave us to he 
among strangers? Dear brother Gerald! I will 
goto him.” I went to him. 
“Lelia,” he cried, “I am to be relensed; Iam 
going to school, far, far from this house of gloom 
and shadows.” é 
“ Gloom and shadows!” I exclaimed. 
“Yes, for is not mother’s life darkened, and 
mine made hateful by him?” 
“Dear Gorald, do not talk thus; he is your fa- 
ther, you will break my heart to speak of him in 
such 2 manner.” 
“Father!” he exclaimed, with scornful empha- 








T will speak of it no more. We will take one more 
stroll down by the seaside,” 

It was one of those warm 
when suminer scems to be kissing autumn to rec- 
ompense her for her departure. We chose our 
favorite seat, close by the water’s edge, where we 
had sat so oft, watching the sea-birds suiling off 





ys of September, 








never could be torn away—from timidity on my |in the hazy distance, and listening to the gull’s 
mother’s part and from some unknown reason on | dismal cry. 

my father’s. Did he love my beautiful mother? It 
was a question [ asked mysclf many, many times. | said, weeping. 
I remembered long, long ago, when seated on my 
father’s knee, I asked him why he did not love my | you and mother.” 
mother, what a deathly paleness spread over her 
face, and how he bit his lip till, the blood came | Oh! I shall never want to come to the seaside 
through. Though I was but a child, [ was fright-| again, or listen to the murmur of the waves as we 
ened at the emotion I caused, and ran from the! have together, for they will be but voices to re- 
room, and, young as I was, never again mentioned | mind me of your loss.” 


could procure was her’s. She had a love for the 
beautiful; it was pratificd. Pictures of pale Ma-| Thus we talked the day long, till the shadows 
and glorions sunsets—cvery thing that could bring | homeward. 

to the mind grace and beauty was her’s. Her libra- Tae 

Could 


all that could add to her happiness? But then, his 


but sobs enough to make one’s heart ache. Lady 
Alice dares not go near him, and _ there the poor 


him, but what is she but an old maid! Old maids 





“ Here, Rose, take these cakes to him; grief seems 
to make him forget hunger. But la me! I could 


What a handsome 


asniveling boy. Now, Rose, fix your collar 
quick. And here, put on your apron, and try to 


“YVool! that sounds well; you need not marry 
every one that you are polite to, need you? Lam 
older than you, and have seen the world. Now 
4 do as I tell you; I will go to Gerald, Ah! Mr. Ben- 
MM. journey from Doncgal to Teivellen-Head | nett, how delighted I am to see you. Rose, poor 


was a sad one, for the memory of my child-| child! thought you had deserted us, and is quite (Se em 4 
; , a a ‘ . Mr. Rosk, with an alarmed look. 
hoou’s days came clear and fresh, and, as I stood| pouting. But girls will pout, you know, sometimes. lo. fk 


in the dim, fading light before that old_ mansion | Go in, she will be delighted to see you, though she 


And she patted the deluded old mun on the shoul- 
der. 


ou, you simpleton! Well there, I al- 
you was a simpleton; this comes of 


“T did not answer the old patriarch. I merely 
aughed in his face to think he should have such 


“ Impudence! whata little fool; honor you should 
“He said ‘silence gives consent,’ and that he 


“A week!” said Mrs. Rosk, delizhted, hoping | }j, ey mother had to! ° cs iehts 2 
our thoughts wandered far, far away; our hearts | in that time to change her daughter's views in re- Tie her mother:ha Id of the strange sights and 


“ Lelia,” said my father, “ come with me to the 


I followed my father to the library, took a seat 

ust opposite him, and gazed into his large hazel | along the corridor until she reached the door of 
, for the first time, struck me as look-| Miss Monkton’s room. 

ng just like Gerald’s. As T looked in those large 


which were in my heart, I revered him; and there 
was such a look of Gerald that I loved him; the | occupied one corner. 
same broad white forehead; the dark hair curled | at a window that looked out on the sea. 
back inthe same manner; the same nose. The] attired in deep mourning. 
mouth was different—more firm; the lips com- 


here her voice failed. 








“ Now Gerald, you will think of me often,” I 


“Think of you! my thoughts will ever turn to 


h | part, seems like parting forever.” 
“ Do not gricve for me, dear Lelia?” 


Chapter ITI. 


nett.” 


»| able to you?” 


him, it would but amuse me.” 


even if her heart was not previously engage 
t 


1 | TOR, indeed.” 


and mother says I must marry him.” 
“Tcan think of but one way, Rose.” 
“ And that, father?” 


wants to be married, and will be in the course of 
sixmonths. Buthush! I thought I heard a noise. 
Look out the window and sce if your mother is 
near; for if she hears our plans all is lost,” said 








“No, father, there is no one near—so let mo 
hear your plan.” 

“Tt is this: Ihave a sister in Brownville; you 
shall go and stay with her until Mr. Bennett is 
married, or your mother pacified, I will tell her 


“ But, father, we have not the means.” 

“ Alas! no.” 

“Oh! father, could you not apply to Miss Monk- 
ton? she is generous, you know.” 

“Yes, yes; it will be no harm to ask her—if she 
will not lend us, it will be but a refusal, and, it 
seems as if your happiness depended upon it. 
Now go, dear Rose.” 

“Yes, father, I will go this moment, ere my 
courage fails.” 

So saying, she disappeared up the dark stair- 
case, 

Rose, after ascending the stairs, cast a half-fright- 
ened look at the long, dark corridor which led to 
Miss Monkton’s room. She remembered the sto- 


sounds that she had scen and heard in this part of 
the mansion. She stood at the head of the stairs , 
irresolute. The shades of evening had begnn to’ 
appear, and an owl to hoot most dismally on one | 
all her superstitious fears were | 
aroused, But young Arnold, with his handsome | 
face, seemed to light up the darkness, and to dis- | 
pel her fears; so, summoning her courage, she ran | 











Rose knocked timidly. A low, soft voice said 


and the walls were covered with rich dark tapes- 
8] try; a soft carpet covered the floor; the furniture 
was rich in the extreme; a harp of exquisite finish 
Miss Monkton was seated 
She was 





“What is your pleasure?” she asked, as Rose 
sank on a low stool at her feet. 
“Miss Monkton, would you be so kind as to—” 


“Come, come; you seem to take the violet’s na- 
ture instead of the rose,” said Miss Monkton. 
€ Spea k your wishes.” 

“Will you be so kind as to lend mo oa few 
jouncts 2” 


you require?” 
“Five pounds would be snfficient.” 
Miss Monkton took her heavy purse, and plac- 
ing ten pounds in Rose’s hand, bade her good 
night. Rose, blushing, received the favor. The 
next morning saw her on her way to her aunt’s, 
where she arrived in safety. 
“It is the strangest thing in nature that Rose 
did not come home last night,” said Mrs. Rosk. 
“Texpect Mr. Bennett this morning; he will be a 
disappointed man if Rose is not here.” 
“My dear,” said Mr. Rosk, “ 1 would rather she 
would marry youny Arnold if he is poor, than to 
marry a man fifty-five.” 
“ Pretty timo of day to tell what you would have! 
You would have Rose marry for love, wouldn’t 
you? I married for love, Mr. Rosk; but it was 
work and not love that I had to think of after- 
wards. Mr. Bennett is worth his thousands; his 
house is furnished with carpets, stutfed chairs, 
everything in grand style, don’t you see? Rose 
would bea lady at once. Now, as [ live, there is 
old Bennett talking to Miss Dey—the old, artful 
hypocrite! She is all honey, no doubt; anything 
See! the mincing and the affecta- 
he has just made out to get away 
n ” said Mrs. Rosk, sinking into a chair 
quite exhausted with her oft repeated ejaculation, 
“Did you ever?” 
“Why Mrs. Rosk, you look as young and rosy 
as amiss of sixteen,” said Mr. Bennett. 
- Well, [don’t buy my roses of the druggist, as 
lin Dey does,” said Mrs. Rosk, with a quict 
auch. 
“Where is Rose?” asked Mr. Bennett. 


“She has gone to her uncle’s;_ we expected her 
home last night.” 
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if you don’t think it quite stran; 


» | deepened in the west, ere we wended our way | little tin pail and fo down to the b 
little sand. I ha 


f] “Dear father!” exclaimed Rose, bursting into | !ook at these cakes and sce that they don’ 
the room where he sat; “do devise some plan that | if they arc baled before I get back, take th 
will rid me of the odious attentions of Mr. Ben- | He promised on his word of honor that hi 


»| “YT know, dear Rose, that Mr. Bennett cannot be | 2mong the bu: n 
otherwise than disagreeable to a girl of your nee, was Miss Monkton, crying as if her heart would 
» 





Dey came out to ask me if I A 

meeting lastnight, “ told her Twas, ‘Be spirit 
“She said she was there, and then ‘ i 

was ere said Mrs. Rosk, or you wa The 

saw nothing clee, heard nothing el; ‘ 

else, Oh! the selfish being! ra part rang 


3 g ‘or 
“T can scarcely realize that you are to leave us. | mystery cnough about this old castle. het fan 


r rs he lights, 
the noises, the ghosts, itis enou: ents, 
hair stand up. I have not eee house! 
here twelve years with my eyes shut up. pe 


Miss Monkton; she is an old maid; T prnere’s 


“Why, sister, you talk asif I was going to some | much opinion of old maids, Mr. ‘ave Not 
If he did not love her why did he bestow such | savaye innd never to return.” . Benn 


save? No mother could be more watchful 


shouldn’t wonder if some of ho eal care 


fr Tr ances! 
te “ But, dear Gerald, we have been together so | mitted murder, there is such a oom ae ‘oul 
than my father was of my mother’s happiness, | long, and as [ have had no companion but you, to | about her. Now, Mr. Rosk, you : 


ark a minute; 
cident, and see 
0. 

scour my pantry shelves; thinks I, I will take we 
just put my cak each and got a 
,, . cakes int 

for dinner. Mr. Rosk was smoking ‘and she oven 
as usual. Said I, Mr. Rosk, I wish you would jist 


'¢ burn; 
em out, 


S © would, 
Well, as I was saying, I took my pail to get oan 


I want to tell Mr. Bennett a little in 


“Why, my dear daughter, is he so very disagree- sand. Now my pail is a tin one, and very light, 


Now there is a little cove where the sand is vo: 


“Perfectly so, father. I am sure you know it.| Mice. Isat down to dip up some, thinking of oy 
Only think, he is five years older than you. If| cakes, and wondering if Mr. Rosk- woul 
mother was not so determined that I should marry | th 


, fe 
m. Thinks I to myself, they will be burt, toe 
crisp before I Bet back. I heard a little rastling 

shes, and not @ rod from where I sat 





break., But old maid’s tears are a good deal like 


said Mr. Rosk, with a sly look at Rose. She enst| the crocodiles. She was looking at a picture that 
down her eyes blushing. “Ah! now you are a|she held in herhand. I roso up just as easy as [ 


could, to look; thinks I, ’'d give a quarter to see 


“Oh! father, do help me, for the day after to-|that portrait; and, could you believe it! there 
morrow is the day that Mr. Bennett is to come, | stood Squire Scymour watching her. I saw him 


put his handkerchief to his eyes. Now I wont say 
he was crying, but I am willing to take a groat 
corpulent oath that he blew his nose and wiped 


“Ts for you to go to your aunt’s. Mr. Bennett | his eyes.” 


Chapter IV. 
“Young hearts have griefs as deep 

As thore of older years; 

‘What to the vine Is‘idle play, 

‘The tendril trembling fears." 

DAs and gloomy was the morning that Gerald 
was to leave us. The horses were already 
pawing with restive impatience. While Mr. Rosk 
was stowing away the well-filled trunk, Miss Monk. 
ton had overseen the filling of all but one—Mrs, 
Rosk had carefully filled that with the nicest cakes 
and most choice jellies. 
“Doubly lonesome will the old house be now,” * 
said Mrs. Rosk; “it did my heart good to see his 
smiling face; we have gloomy faces enough any 
way, especially the old muid’s.” 
Mrs. Rosk has felt a double aversion for all 
maiden ladies since one stood in the way of her 
long-cherished ambition of becoming the mother 
in-law of Mr. Bennett. We all regret his-depart- 
ure, even down to the old house-dog. 
“Good morning, Lelia,” said Gerald; “ thanks 
to father’s roving spirit; 1 ean bid mother and you 
good bye without the cold glance of his eyé, and 
yet colder words, which, like the northern ice 
bergs, never melt. I just lost sight of him, with 
his dog and gun, over the brow of the hill.” 
“¥ather, at heart, is a friend to you, dear Ge 
rald,” I replied; “he is going 10 send you to ond 
of the best of schools, with everything you could 
ask or desire.” 
“Come with me, Lelia, to mother’s room, to bid 
her good bye.” 
Gerald threw his arms around his mother’s neck, 
and said— 
“ All L can say, mother, is good bye.” 
“TJ shall not ask you to be good—you are that 
already, my son. God bless you!” 
And Gerald was gone. 
My mother leaned her head upon her hand and 
wept bitterly. Her whole soul seemed convulsed 
with the most violent emotions, 5 
“Do not grieve thus, dear mother,” I said, 
frightened; “ Gerald will soon return.” 

“Lelia,” said my mother, “ Gerald is as dear to 
me as ny life; yes, far dearer, yet I wish never to 
see him again.” 

“Mother!” I said, springing from my chair, 
“what can you mean?” 

Theard my father’s voice; not wishing to see 
him, [ went to Gerald’s room. I leaned my head 
out from the windows; the wind, blowing fresh, 

















jseemed to cool my fevered brow and still my 


throbbing temples. The waves, white with the 
convulsion of the coming storm, beat with fury on 


“With the greatest pleasure. How much do! the rocks that surrounded Teillen Head. 


“Beat and dash away!” I exclaimed; “it is 
natural that you should; but the dark, hidden 
waves of human passion—who can fathom it?” 
Tr was night. ‘The moon had just lifted her pale 
face from behind the dark hills: Her soft mellow 
light stealing through the window, dispelled the 
darkness which had reigned throughout the room, 
but not the darkness of my heart. [could not hear 
the confinement of my room, with the moon look- 
ing full on me, and the breeze among the trees 
whispering their welcome. I stole softly down 
from my room, and was soon on the beach. All 
the sound that disturbed the stillness was the low 
ripple of the wav : 
Twas thinking, with bitterness, of Gerald’s ban- 
ishment from home, and for the first time in my 
life the world scemed dark and dreary; and I ex; 
claimed, with bitterness, “ there is no happiness! 
when a soft, plaintive voice sang the following 
words: 








“In Teaven above, where all is love, 
There'll be no more sorrow there.” 

Falling upon the still air as if in answer to my 
thoughts, it half soothed my wounded heart. The 
voice was that of Miss Monkton. A breathing 
statue Thad always regarded her—one who ha 
had no feeling or passion. She was as beautiful 
as my mother, but of a very different style, with 
hair black and glossy as the raven’s wing; large, 
aoft black eyes, which were fringed with long, 
silken lashes; her complexion was that marble 
whiteness so rarely seen, with not a speck or stain 
to mar its fairne: In her youth she must have 
been extremely beautiful. Her manner haughty, 
and she had such an air of reserve that no one 
dare to break upon it. If she had never excited 
my love, sho had won my admiration and re- 























“ Very sorry indeed,” said Mr. Bennett. “Miss 


spect. 
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My mother was as different as is day from night. 
Of incdium height, a slight and delicate creature 
of love and impulse, with a child-like trust and 


confidence. Soft blue cyes, with an expression of | that she was the most interesting person she could 


dreaminess, In golden curls her hair showered 
down on her marble neck. - 

Miss Monkton seemed like the oak, which braved 
whatever storms fate might send. My mother 
like the clinging vine, that asked for each tendril’s 


support—that bloomed but in the sunshine of] such a desolate air that it makes mo feel like weep- | expression which Jong suffering always gives. 


smiles and love—a rare flower that needed the ten- 
derest care, or it would droop and wither. 

A month had passed since Gerald’s departare— 
a long, weary ono for me 33 my Mother never men- 
tioned his name. “ Ah!’ 1 said, “ she is striving 
to banish him from her thoughts.” I tried to still 
a feeling of distrust against my mother, but could 
not. Was she trying to hafe him, as my father had 
ever done? She surely was not inconsistent; his 
coldness was over the same, 


Chap er V. 

ny ELL, there! old Bennett is married to that 

Miss Dey,” said Mrs. Rosk, while her face 
was as red as the glowing embers. Of all the 
most unfortunate beings in existence, I am the 
most so. But there, Mr. Rosk, you never seem 
sensible of my sufferings; you ncver try to console 
me, your wift! Some book possesses _a greater 
charm. Troubles never come single. First Rose 
had to take a flying visit, just when I wanted her 
here; and I shouldn’t wonder if you, Mr. Rosk, 
was the means of her long visit.” (Mr. Rosk took 
a seat nearer the door.) 

“Mr. Bennett fell in love with her—real love, 
Mr. Rosk; not this flashing kind that, after ma-- 
riage, disappears as the dew before the rising sun. 
Rose had to go to some of your relations, and here 
is a golden opportunity lost. Sho might have 
been Mrs. Bennett by this time; she has been gone 
now three months. If her mother did make a 
foolish marriage, I don’t want my daughter to.” 





After Gerald’s departure my father scemed to 
lose some of his moroseness. He went less to the 
hunt. The winter was an unusual one; storm 
succeeded storm, and nearly every night brought 
with it the fierce wind and driving sleet. The 
family had never sat together evenings; cach re- 
maincd in their room; but this winter was an cx- 
ception. There was a large room, richly fur- 
nished, designed for a family parlor, which had 
never been used. This winter my father ordered 
it to be newly arranged, and during the long win- 
ter evenings we occupied it. 

One stormy evening we were all grouped around 
the glowing fire in the grand old parlor. My 
mother sat in her easy-chair. Her cheek had lost 
its delicate bloom—the lily had usurped the rose. 
Miss Monkton was as cold and distant as ever. 
My father was reading from a volume of poetry; 
withotit the storm was raging in violence, and his 
rich, deep voice was nearly lost in the wild music 
of the storm. 

This union of the family made me almost happy. 
I was thinking of Gerald; he had never written to 
me; one short letter from him to my mother, and. 
one from his tutor, telling of his good conduct, 
was all we knew of Gerald’s school life. 

“ What a wild night!” said my mother; “ IThope 
that—’ She ceased speaking and blushed; her 
thoughts were doubtless on Gerald. 

“What is your hope?” asked Miss Monkton, 
speaking for the first time that evening. 
is “That all are well,” said my mother in a low 

‘one. 

“ Doubtless all that are dear to you are well,” 
replied Miss Monkton. 

The door opened; a chill air from the hall crept 
in our cosy room. A servant, white with the snow 
that covered him, said— 

“Were are the papers and letters, Squire Sey- 
mour, and one for Miss Lelia.” 

I snatched it, Iwas so cager to learn its contents, 
for I knew it was Gerald’s by the familiar hand- 
writing. I could not bear that my father’s eye 
should rest on me while reading my brother’s let- 
ter; so, begging to be excused, I ran from the 
room. 

“Dear Lelia,” the letter ran, “if you and dear 
mother were here, I should be quite happy. Ihave 
found a friend, and I should think a father, only 
he is but three years my senior; his name is Her- 
bert Danforth; a pretty name, is it not? and when 
you remember yonr brother, you must think of his 
friend. But this is not all th ‘iend [ have gained ; 
my other friend is an unknown one, who has writ- 
ten me letters, beautiful ones, Lelia, telling me not 
to be dis tened because [am separated from 
my friends. That the author of these letters has 
been a friend who has watched over me from my 
cradle, with more than @ mother’s care. Now who 
can this be? I cannotimagine. Sometimes [ think 
it is some fair lady, who has fell in love with your 
sweet seventeen brother—the letters are so flowery, 
so romantic, with all the artless simplic’ 
child. But then the sage advice, couched in such 
beautiful language. If it is a lady, she cannot be 
young if she has watched over me from my birth. 

So it remains a mystery to me. Write all about 




















dear mother, and tell her I send a thousand kisses, ; 


Write 


and will try to be a good boy for her sake. 
ALD.” 


soon, dear Lelia. From your BroruEr G: 








Chapter VI. 
MILD, pleasant spring succeeded the winter; 
and, with it came company from England—a 

gentleman, his wife, and son, a handsome lad of 
twelve years. As Mrs. Aliston was announced, a 
vivid flush passed over my mother’s pale cheek, 
and then a deathly paleness. Miss Monkton was 
reading, The book fell from her hand; she start- 
ed to her feet as if a scorpion had inflicted his 
deadly wound. Pate and rigid, she seemed to 
be turned to marble, save her eyes, which seemed 
to flash firo. She, always so cold, so calm, why 
did she show so much emotion at the simple ar- 
rival of an English gentleman? =~ 

Mr. Aliston had a plensant, cordial air, and ad- 
vanced at once to my mother; he then turned to 
speak to Miss Monkton. She secmed to awake as 
from a trance, cast-towards him a haughty, scorn- 
ful glance, and left the room. 

“You will excuse ber,” said my mother in a 
low tone. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Aliston; “ hev’s is a tem- 
per that never forgets.” 
After the usual formalitics, Mrs. Aliston threw 








. 





herself on the sofa beside my mother. She was a 
terously at her own jokes, and appeared to think 


listen to. 

“Why, Lady Alice,” she exclaimed, “ you don’t 
know how delighted I am to see you again; it 
scems so loncsome without you. It really makes 
my heart ache to seo the place deserted; it has 


Lady Alice 
“TY prefer my present home,” answered my 
mother. 
“Prefer this!” almost screamed Mrs. Aliston; 
“ what! this lonesome, out-of-the-way place, buried 


ing every aime I see it. How could you leave it, 
c 


arranged to your taste; the arbor, flower garden, 
was a paradise compared with this place! And, 
Lady Alice,” continued Mrs. Aliston, “the marble 
basin of the fountain is broken, and the vine bear-, 
ers crushed.” 

“Ah! yes,” sighed my mother, “ everything for 
me broken, crushed, as my hopes are.” 

“Why, Lady Alice, you weep when others would 


have forgotten.” 

“Forgotten! I never shall forget,” replied my 
mother, in a despairing tone. 

*€ Why, Lady Alice, there is no ono here that 
knows—” 

“ Hash,” said my mother, glancing towards 
me. 

“Thad forgotten Lelia is no longer a child; how 
old is she?” 

“She is fifteen,” replied my mother. 

My father at this moment entered with Mr. Alis- 
ton’s son, whose name was Charles, named for my 
father. 

“ How proud you must be of your son,” said my 
father, addressing Mr. Aliston. “If he were mine, 
he would be dearer to me than my life—my study 
would be for his happiness.” 

He was my father, but I could not help casting 
a glance of reproach at him, for I thought of 
Gerald. I was so grieved to think that a stranger 
should receive his caresses, when for my brother 
there was naught but cruel coldness. Yes, my 
father’s conduct was cruelty, for Gerald’s nature 
was so constituted that a harsh word was a 
wound, 

“My dear Lady Alice, where is Gerald?” asked 
Mrs. Aliston. 

“ He is not at home; he is at Oxford, attending 
school,” replied my mother, 

“ Why did you have him go so far from home?” 

“ Squire Seymour wished to have him, and his 
wishes are mine,” replied my mother, leaning hack 
with an air of fatigue. 

Towards the middle part of the summer, my fa- 
ther proposed an excursion down on the beach; 
several miles distant there was a small cove, where 
the water was calm; but to have ventured out at 
Teillen Head was certain destruction. We were 
to sail, after the sail to dine on the beach, and to 
return home by moonlight. 

I could scarce suppress my admiration of my 
mother’s beauty as she stood on the lawn, await- 
ing Mrs. Aliston’s approach. The fresh morning 
air heightened her color; her cheek wore the del- 
icate bloom of health. Her snowy skin was so 
transparent that the delicate tracery of blue veins 
were visible beneath. Her little Paris hat trimmed 
with green ribbon, and a long floating feather of 
white, showed to advantage her light curls, as they 
rippled down in golden waves on’ her alabaster 
neck. Her robe of light blue fell in soft folds 
round her fragile form. As Mrs. Aliston stood by 
her side, I could but mark the contrast, for my 
mother’s fairy-like beauty was enchanting. My 
father approached; he glanced towards my moth- 
er, but not the least adimiration lit up his stern fea- 





fear,” he said, in his usual calm tone, “ that 
your crape shawl will not be of suflicient warmth 
to protect you against the chill of the sea breeze. 
I will tell ‘your maid to bring a thicker one that 
you can wrap round you as soon as the breeze 
freshens.” 

We were soon on our way, my father pointing 
out the objects of beauty and interest; and I knew 
for the first time, that, with all_his coldness, he 
appreciated nature far more than I ever could with 
all my enthusiasm. 

Not far from the beach stood an old ruin, which 
Miss Monkton pointed out to me, saying, with a 
sarcastic smile, ‘‘ that many years ago it was de-¥ 


stout, rosy, talkative lady, who laughed most bois- | ing of the flame ere it peri 


in a corner of Ireland, and you English! And your | ety. 
England home, how beautiful it was—everything | it in her handkerchief. 


green-house, and the fountain in the garden. It] he inquired with regard to her health. 


laugh. ‘I should think by this time you would|his countenance assuming the 


ed again to revive. But it was the last brighten- 
hed forever, 








Chayter VII. 

A aet? Alice was reclining on her lounge; her 
white morning dress hung like a fleecy cloud 
around her, her fair skin rivaling the whiteness of 
her robe; her eyes wore that peculiar brightness 
of the consumptive—her mouth that soft, meek 


She appeared like an angcl—some soft vision, 
which to speak to would break the charm, an 
this enchanting picture would fade in the misty 
air, so ethereal, so angel-like her beauty. 

“ A letter for Ludy Alice.” 

Her pensive air changed for one of almost gay- 
Squire Seymour entering, she quickly folded 
Seating limself beside 
her, and placing his arm around her slender form, 





“Oh! Lam quite well.” 
“ But you seem excited, Alice; pray tell me the 
cause; try to be calm; your health depends much 
upon it.” 
Her handkerchief fell to the floor, and with it 
the letter. 
“A Jetter from Gerald,” said Squire Seymour, 
old calm indiffer- 
ence. “You wish to be alone, I presume, and I 
will retire.” . 
Lady Alice quickly arose and threw the long- 
wished-for letter into the grate, where the glow- 
ing flames instantly consumed it. She then threw 
her arms around his neck, hiding her face on his 
breast, and exclaimed— 
“No, no! do not leave me. Oh! Charlos, give 
me back your love—that sweet, contiding, trusting 
love. Oh! do—for the sake of our childhood’s 
days.” 
“Ts this calmness, Lady Alice?” he replied, with 
measured accents. 
He rang the bell violently—his white bosom 
was crimsoned. Lady Alice had ruptured a blood- 
vessel! 
The room was darkened. 
“Please, dear Miss Monkton,” said Lady Alice, 
“draw the curtain and raise the window; the close 
air is oppressive.” The sun was just sinking be- 
neath the ocean’s wave; the gorgeous autumn 
leaves seemed to reflect back the sunset’s rays of 
diamond light that gilded the purple air of eve- 
ning. 
“Oh, how beautiful the leaves are!” said Lady 
Alice; like the golden dreams of my youth—but 
they are dying. 
“The leaves are dying, the summer leaves 
That awhile did seem like a dream 
Of softened light, {at made more bright 
‘The dreams I cherished that now are perished ; 
Leaving me sad and louie, 
While my spirit grieves.” 
“Why, Lady Alice,” said Miss Monkton, “how 
very gloomy your thoughts musf be!” 
“It is but the voice of my heart, I can tell you, 
my dear Miss Monkton, for you have always been 
as a mother to me.” 
“ Alas! [ fear I have been too much wrapped up 
in my own sorrows to act a mother’s part towards 
ou,” 
yee You have always been very kind. I know I 
can never repay you but with a grateful heart, for 
Ihave not long to live.” 





©, 


the world; they will be all my care; none can be 
4 more true friend to them than I will be.” 

“Bless you, bless you! You have been my 
guardian angel; your words have ever, as now, 
brought peace.” , 


Chapter VIII. 

WE were all gathered round my mother’s 
Y couch. She had of late talked much to me, 

telling me to love and watch over my father, for he 

was good and noble; to ever be kind to Gerald; 


| to seck Miss Monkton’s advico in all things. Sho 


talked much to my father; not with that shrink- 
ing timidity which had marked her conduct, but 
as an carnest friend would talk to another. 
My mother’s breath came fast and panting, in 
spite of the downy pillows which raised her up, 
and the windows opened wide to the cold autumn 
air. She had been conversing with Miss Monk- 
ton in a low tone, while her fair head was leaning 
on herarm. I caught the sound of Gerald’s name; 
and slipping in her hand a locket she said, “ Give 
this to him und tell him to keep it in remembrance 
of me.” 
Then all was silent. My father sat by the open 
window, his head leaning on bis hand. My moth- 
er lay with her eyes closed. My heart secmed 
well nigh bursting, for I knew by the look on ber 
face that death was near. Suddenly the silence 
was broken; hasty steps were heard along the 
corridor; the door flung open, and Gerald entered, 
his face flushed with the cold air, but his brow 
white as marble. I had not scen him for a year, 
but in that year how much his likeness to my fa- 
cher bad: increased, He sprang to my motber and 
eried— 
“Dear, dear mother! Alas that I should see 
you thus!” 
At the sound of his voice she unclosed her eyos. 
“My son! my dear, son! I see you once aguin. 
I die content!” 
“The fiend!’ exclaimed my father, “this emo- 
tion will be fatal.” 
He advanced towards Gerald as if to take him 
away. 
a is the fiend?” said Miss Monkton, ina 
low, distinct voice, as she sprang between them, 
confronting my father, and casting on him a look 
of cold disdain. “Is not two victims enough? 
(pointing to my mother.) Doyou seck the third?” 
There came a low, faint scream from Gerald. 
My mother was dead! A darkness came over me, 
and I was unconscious. 





When I was restored to consciousness, Miss 
Monkton was leaning over me; her usual stern 
expression was changed for one of pity. 

“ Poor Lelia,” she murmured, “she is yet too 
young to taste life’s bitter cup.’ 

I had but a dim recollection of the scenes that 
had passed. I was conscious that Gerald had re- 
turned home, bat after this all appeared so con- 
fused that I thought it must be a troubled dream. 
Oh! how bitter were my thoughts in my slow re- 
covery; it seemed as if some rude biast of wind 
had suddenly swept my mother from my sight, 
and that all the sunshine had disappeared with her, 
My father was very kind; he was lavish of all that 
could contribute to my happiness; but I found 
that his gloom had increased; he rarely if ever 
smiled. Gerald had left immediately after my 
mother’s death. The noble-hearted boy, after 
pressing a kiss on the cold lips of his mother, 
rushed from the room, and the same post-chaise 








“A grateful heart! what more could any one 
ask? But you were about to tell me—” 
“An! yes. I have always hoped to win back 
my husband’s love.” ? 

“You might have known, Alice, with his nature 
that his love once rended would never return. 
And his words, do you remember ?” 
“Remeber! yes, yes. _[ never forgot for a mo- 
ment those words—that he never could love me 
again, At the moment I despaired; but in spite 
of all, [ hoped; this hope wus life tome. I had 
won his love once, and [ thought I could again. 
I knew there were many obstacles in the way, but 
I was willing to brave all. I had every caprice in- 


win at once, but by long patience. I soon found 
our fair English home was almost hateful to him. 
You know how much L loved it. 
peared to me. I had been here once betore, when 
I was a happy bride. t 
sorrowful years I was to pass within its walls.” 
“Yes I know you have been an angel, Alice,” 
said Miss Monkton. 

“And,” continued Lad 
seemed to soften him. I f 
means of my gaining his love; and when he came 





Alice, “ my illness 





serted, as its inmates had been very unfortunate.” 

The light, fleecy clouds of morning towards; 
night assumed a dark, threatening aspect, and | 
rapidly obscured the setting sun. We had not time | 
to reach our carringe ere wo were overtaken by | 
the shower. In the absence of a more agreeable | 
shelter we repaircd in haste to the old ruin. It; 


to my room and spoke in his old tones, his arm 
lingering round me with that old air of protection, 


which brought him bore him away. Ney 
“Well there, I declare, here is another victim 
to man’s unnatural affections,” said Mrs. Rosk. 
“Lady Alice died of an unrequited love; poor la- 
dy, her heart was broken; mine will soon be.” 
Here Mrs. Rosk wiped her eyes on the back of her 
hand. “I would have let that old Squire Sey- 
mour know, if I had been Lady Alice, that there 
were some women that knew their rights, and 
could maintain them too. I should like to have 
him for a husband about a month; I would learn 
him afew things. Well, as I was saying what 
docs that Miss Monkton stay here for? I guess 
she would like to be Lady Seymour. I have 


dulged, every wish granted, I did not hope to | yatched them close, but I have not discovered any 


thing yet. I should like to find out this Squire 
Seymour. I have been trying to these twelve. 


I first proposed | years, ever since he came to me in the little village 
to remove to this place—ob! how gloomy it ap- aed eanced aie to become: Ais, housekeeper. 

‘ ve ber, Mr. Rosk, how he had the house 
T little thought then of the vey farnished?? pea 


“Yes, my darling.” 
“ And then when they came here Gerald was 


but five years old, and Lelia free: uoy ent pady 
Alice seemed; I saw a tear fall on her white han 

y blessed it, as the | is she looked at the old Custle. 
said something to her in a different language. 
Now that provoked me; I could have heard every 
word just 2s well as not, but she had to spoil all 


Miss Monkton 


my hope bloomed afresh; and under the excite- by talking in a different tougue. I took a dislike 


ment of the moment, I forgot his stern nature and te 
beseeched the return of his love. 


have as well prayed to a statue, for my prayers ' and rai 
I thought my heart would hopes Miss Monkton would have gone away, as 





were coldly repulsed. 


‘© her then and have not changed. Alter Mixs 


But I might | Monkton spoke to her, she wiped away her tears 


<d her hands toward heaven. Iwas in 





































































was the most terrificstorm I ever witnessed. The' have broken. But it is just, so I will no longer re- 
thunder rolled almost incessantly, and tho wiud ; pine.” 
fairly howled around the old ruin. |” “Alice,” said Miss Monkton, in a soft voice, 
“T never witnessed such a storm of thunder and ; “ do you remember the evenings of long ago, just 
wind,” said Mr. Aliston to my father. after your return from schoo), how we used to go 
“1 never did but once, when I was wrecked on and listen to the venerable old pastor '3 word?” | 
j the coast of Africa.” | “Yes, he was what my childhood’s fancy had pic- 
“Ah!” said Mrs. Aliston, with a loud laugh, | tured for saints. I used to revere him; he was all 
“but you encountered a worse storm on your ar- | the one that could check my wild spirits.” 
ival at home.” “ Aud do you remember, Alice, he said it was 
My mother shuddered. sinful to Ict our love cling to earthly objects? that 
“ Areyou cold, Alice?” asked my father, tender-! j¢ drew us from One whom we should loye and 
ly wrapping a large shawl around her. ! trast.” 
What more would this talkative Mrs. Alis rds, : 
rreveal? [never knew, until her conversation with | heed. I have—yes, I have idolised him, and Iam 


my mother, that my father owned property in Eng- | punished. ‘ 2 

land—that he was ever wreeked, or cven left the. There was a long silence in the room. The 

British Isles. { shadows deepened, and the stars, one by one, 
Soon after our company left for their home, my | shone owt, and the fair young moon hung her cres- 

mother’s health began to fail rapidly; a violent | cent in the azure sky. 

cold taken at the old ruin hastened the disease; ‘I tremble when I think of the dear children,” 

that had been hanging over her since Gerald's de-| said Lady Alice; “I fear less for Gerald; his na- 

parture. ke Squire Seymour’s—self-reliant, But 
T received ma sensitive child, that I fear for her 

praises of his unknown friend, s rade contact of the world, But I crust that io 

some one he had ne’ ecen—of that he was ecr-| you they will find a true friend.” 

tain. But I became so alarmed about my mothe: “Twill supply your place to them as far as lics 


that I wrote to him to hasten home, for [feared if} in my power. : 
he did not he might never see her. All that I could ask for is that you should he 


When the leaves began to wear the red and | as kind to them as you have been to me.” 
golden hues of autumn, my mother’s health seem- 
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“ Dear Alice, without them I should be alone in | a miniature locket attuched, was all the ornament 


she did not appear to belong to the family. I 
guess that Seymour knew why she stayed; the 
picture that she was crying over I have uot forgot 
yet. But there, as I live is the bell. I have not 
half done. Be patient, Mr. Rosk, and I will fia- 
ish when I come back.’ 


Chapter FX. 

S the days from my mother’s death increased 
' my father’s gloom deepened. Ie passed 
much of his time in his library, and secmed to pre- 
fer the retirement of his room to society. It 
grieved me, for [ strove to gain his confidence, and 





“Yes, I remember his words, but I did not then; 1o obey my mother’s dying wish. I was weleome 


to my father’s presence when his deep learning 
could explain where my teachers failed; for it 
seemed the greatest wish of my father that I 
should become a scholar, and my time was free 
from interruption. A few English families sever- 
al miles distant, was all the intercourse we had 
with the world. 
Miss Monkton was very kind to me, but her na- 
ture could not be changed. I shouid have almoat 
despaired if it had not been for Gerald’s letters, 
I feared no longer for him, for his unknown friend 
supplied all his wants. “My friend must think I 
am quite a spendthrift,” wrote Gerald, “for they 
amply supply all my wants.” 

Miss Monkton war al 
ing; a gold chain of ex 














clad in deep mourn- 
uisite workmanship with 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 











she ever wore, My childish curiosity was once 


excited, and { begged her to Iet me see it. She re- | voice, “ come to my room to-morrow and then you | so neur her age; her favorite was Charles. 
her called | shall know all.” 





fused, After she left the room, my mo 
me to her, and charged me never to refer to it in 
any way. Whoever it might be, the sight of it 
brought saddening recollections, for I had seen 
her weep over it. 

One day, on going to seck Miss Monkton, [en- 
tered her room; she was not there; her embroid- 
ery frame, silk, und little gold thimble was thrown 
down on her table. I leaned over to examine the 
rich embroidery of blushing roses nestled ’mid 
their green Jeaves. I took up a mass of silk which 





covered a bud; it had concealed a portrait. I} over her wasted cheek siuce my father’s death. 


u : : Pent i “ Be seated, my dear children,” she said, “ andI 
strain an exclamation of admiration at the sight of | will endeavor to givea slight sketch of my life, as 


glanced at it half carelessly, but L could not re- 


the beautiful face. It was of a gentleman in the 
bloom of youth, sunny blue oyes, with a depth of 
mirth laughing in them; regular fentures; his 
light hair waved back from the forchead of snow, 
and fell in thick curls on his ivory neck. I turned 
it in my hand; it was the locket Miss Monkton 
had always worn, 


bloomed near. 


and I took our sents at the table, she observed, 
“Lelia, your father has not yet appeared.” 


“You have now finished your studies, Lelia,” 


notes firmness. I have charged each of your teach- 





it, and let neither prayers nor tears turn you.” 


couch is not disturbed; he does not speak.” 
to detain me, but rushing past her, I ran to my 
door. Opposite him was what I had always 


and revealed the picture of my mother at the age 


face, whose life had seen naught but sunshine. 


“He is dreaming of my mother in her girlhood,” 





recoiled in horror; it was as though I had touched 
eae cold, so stone cold. My father was dead! 
‘ A 





heart.” 





in the place of Gerald, a tall, handsome gentleman. 
He raised his hat. 


It was Gerald’s voice. i 


self into his arms. 1 
+ “Ys this Lelia, my little sister? 


now nineteen; you were then scarcely fifteen.” 
“We will never part more, Gerald,” I cricd— 


dear, dear Gerald!” 


seemed to laugh from his clear hazel eyes; his 


agitated air. 


look towards Gerald, and his hand slightly trem- 


Lelia. I leave her in the care of Miss Monkton; 


L trust that in her she will find a true aud worthy 
friend.” 


arose, bowed and left. When we were alone, Ger- 
ald looked very sad, while large drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow. 

“Then he was not my father,” he said. 

a No, he was not,” replied Miss Monkton. 

“Thank God! a dark load is removed from my 
mind. And my mother—no one need tell mo, for 
I know she was my mother.” 

“Yes she was,” replied Miss Monkton, “ and a 
purer, more truc love for their child no being ever 
possessed than your angel mother.” 

A thousand thoughts flashed across my mind; 
my father’s coldness was half explained. 

“Who am I then?” asked Gerald, in a choked 


voles “though Lam a beggar, I will not remain 


“Dear, dear Gorald,” I cried, “ all is mine; now 
I can do as I please. All I wish for is to live near 
you, to watch over you, and strive to render you 


happy, to recompense you for tho sorrows of your 
past life.” 





S we entered Miss Monkton’s room, I could but 


it is closely connected with those near and dear to | was much the companion of Lady Seymour, We 


«Dear Miss Monkton,” said Gerald, “I fear you | draw his mother away from her sorrows, he x- 
are over-tasking yourself; you appear agitated. | oyted all his powers of pleasing, and I soon found 
Though I am impatient to have this mystery un-| he was really fascinating. I first hegan to admire 
raveled, [would not cause you unecessary pain.” | him for his ever kind and attentive attentions he 

“Tt will not cause me pain. Though my life has 


ase 2 ++++ | had many sorrows, yet the recital gives no puin, | with scl i ibe observe his 
‘Three years passed away. Twas nineteen, Ger-| {ur itis ents aise puin, | with school duties, I was at liberty to ob: 


ald twenty one. He had graduated at college, and | ber but little; he died when my only brother was 
was studjeng with a celebrated lawyer. My fa-| but a babe. 
ther had passed much of his time abroad; the| hrother two, my mother died, leaving us orphans. 
grave of my mother received his greatest care.| Dying, she charged mo to ever witch over, love 
A marble monument marked her resting-place;| and care for my brother Gerald. We were lone 
beautiful and rare flowers planted by my father | in the world. 
solemnity of my mother’s dying words regarding or: x rke ellic, that 
One calm summer morning, as Miss Monkton | Gerald, ead ay great Ce eat ae in not go to her; and J have remary aia wht 
roulity much older. 
relative of my mother, was appointed cuar- fli it is refreshing t 
_«Fovill gond a servant to iin,” L said, rising to| dian, The faite aa wo a are Se iownceaad sex are mere butterflies that it is refreshing to 
ring the bell. His old servant that came with bim | soon the old mansion scemed like home. 
from England appeared. “ Richard,” [ said, “ go | Seymour's only child, a tall, handsome lad, named 
and ask my father if wo shall have the pleasure | Charles, one year my senior, seemed to take a pity- 
of his company at breakfast.” He bowed and re-| ing interest in our welfare. We soon became firm 
tired. ‘ friends; we pursued the same studies—had the 
The evening before my father had called me to| same tutors—shared the same childish sports. A | oy 
the library, and conversed Jong with me. yentleman named Clare was_ very intimate with 
f t Squire Seymour’s family. 
he said; “you are learned and accomplished, and I without Madame Clare’ callings at the Seymour 
ain happy to sce that whatever studies you have] mansion. She had one child, a beautiful little 
commenced you have pursucd to the end; this de-| cherub one year old. 


ers to instil into your mind this principle, Mark ee what pdms ite bhai neonetn again to be near, my heart fluttered, for the beau- 
out a course of action which is right, then follow | Charles, bringing iuto the room where Lw: 
I shuddered, for I thought of my mother. The eee fone bores me Care 
SE ae er is in. nichole} “bie ible more Leansifal one; tet litle yore: | onesie mever could again?” Ob! ves, I kauow that 

T sprang from my chair. Miss Monkton sought she is 80 cE ne Ee ee of beauty that I know | scemed like reality. 


“© But come, Nellie, and sce if she is not to be | jpjpt in him: she i shild; and I smiled 
thought was a map; this map was drawn away, | admired?” > y might win him; she is but a child; and I smile 
; “¢Yeg, she is,’ I answered, looking down into} think - passion for Charles made me forget 
of sixteen. Not that sad, pensive woman that I] the fair, smiling fuce of the babe, ‘w perfect little think that my passion for Charles mit 
had known her, but a laughter-loving, child-like | cherub,’ 
7 “© And such a beautiful name,’ said Charles, | oped. 
passed around the chair; there sat my father up-| ‘just the name for the babe—a name Talways ad- 
right; tho gentle breeze stealing in, lightly lifted | mired—Alice; but I call her Allic, a sweet pet 
ne ee eu hots and there 8 silver hee name, is it not? But here is the nurse, with little | 5144, 
lis face was calm; he seemed to be gazing at the | Gerald; I will lay him down on the lounge, and |, LO une el 
picture, and a half amile parted his lips. then we can sce yokes cherubs.’ ia I have a surprise for you—a joyful one, Nell ! 


7 : : “Charles took my brother Gerald and placed 
Isaid, “but I will awake him.” : him beside the little Alice; they were a beautiful 
I placed my hand softly on his white brow; I| sight, these two innocent little creatures. 


ne 


pat, ves for each other,’ said Charles, langhing; ‘we will 
s useless,” said the physician, mecting my |take care of them; they shall be our children, 
beseeching look; “he died of a disease of the|shan’tthey, Nell?” 
Ay father slept bis last sleep besid th «¢ An! what have you done with my babe?” 
slept bis last 8 eside my mother. | asked Madame Clare, entering. * ee o 
It was the night we expected Gerald. The roll of | little French woman, with a fair face and golden | bird. How proud I am of my brother's beauty 
carriage wheels were heard, and I ran to the hall | curls. ly; he js as gentle as any fair girl. [had not time 
door. The moon had just arisen, and cast an in-| }{adame Clare, playfully; ‘{must take Allie, for ly; he is as gentle as any girl. 
distinct light. A gentleman advanced. I drew | jer papa will be impatient to see her. Be so good, 
back with a sickening feeling—~another had come | Charles, as to call her purse.’ 


«ce 


It peienckes 3 but you must not fall in love with my little Alice, claimed; as I folded the delicate creature to my 
My dear, dear brother!” I said, throwing my- | for I shall never give her to any of the cold Eng- heart. 
ish; they are so like ice, and would freeze her |, 3 
Hab inene aaultetately you have gr Why, how heart’s eae blood; she ’shall return with me to | 9&0 queenly. 
a an cly you have grown. is no| my Ja belle France.’ Then yielding to a hearty . eee 
wonder T did not recognize you at first; you are | burst of lauzhter, she followed Chatles, who ear. [Sh¢ has left ws for the gay Paris. 
Hed ones ‘Aico are rue ‘op im her cote go | fluttered away my time in Paris! I have been im- 
“no, never, I have none to love now but you, | still, #0 cold, 80 white, like a lily asleep, with the urge athe lull Gonivent, aud swae ony Alled 
i F mark of suffering on her pale brow, her mother’s |" + es ne meas 
I was so happy at meeting him aguin, and had | words seemed to ring out vith painful distinctness | 2 2 low tone, while tears filled her soft blue eyes. 
so many things to tell him, that, ero we were | those prophetic words— the cold English would 
aware, the rosy light in the cast heralded the | freeze her heart’s warm blood.’ . chanting: the beauty of the child still If 
coming morn. By the morning light, his rare | froze, with his icy coldness, even to the stillness was enchanting; the beauty of the child. still lin 
beauty iywns more feteibing. His eunny, Ainit of deaths led Heauty—more than a bud, but not yct a rose. 
y i —more > se. 
Jorehead so broad and pure that it secined as if Sesion eee old: Eee ioe Meanwhile Gerald bad renewed the friendship 
an angel of light had kissed it to whiteness. Miss | seemed when in her presence to forzet the differ. | Which had been so fervent with Mr, Clare. 
Monkton advanced to meet him with a strangely | ence of their ages, and never appeared so happy \ } 
Teen isa - as when Alice was by his side, her innocent face chatting as gaily as though we had met but yester- 
ere all assemble to hear the last wishes of | wised to his with that childish, inquiring way pe- day, Charles came in from a hunt; he slightly 
my father read. The lawyer cast a half inquiring | culiar to her. With him she roamed the park, started on seeing Alice, but advanced to meet her 
7 u c cd n-| visited the gardens, and all places of amusement | in his old familiar way. 
bled. After treating of many trivial matters, it | were dull without him. He was her adviser in all 
spoke of his estate in En land, and of our home in | her childish plans. ( 
rel jand 5 his carringer, fibrary—* all, even to the | ways too busy to listen, and her mother always sion his home awhile, he would bring back part of 
most minute articles, I bequeath to my only child | langhed; but Charles was so kind that he was the light. So Gerald went, and was the daily com- 
neither too busy or laughed, but heard all and told | panion of Alice. 
her just tho Bent my to proceed tn alt her plans, }1 1 rm ¢ f 
r ‘adame Clare had grown tired of England, and |in love as a boy of sixteen could be? 
After the reading of thu will, Lawyer Seyton | begged her indulgent husband to return to her | was delighted. 
dear native France; and Alice, too, must go. She he said. : 
advised Squire Seymour by all means to send his | light heart that his sweet Alice had. 
pon Chat iets to try to awaken in his nature some | Nellie, he would say, laughing, are just like Charles 
ively emotion. 
“°For he is older, in appearance, than his fa- guardian of Gerald, and no father could take more 
ther,’ said Madame Clare, laughing. 
«¢ And has more wisdom,’ replicd Squire Sey- | scemed to regard him as a father. 
mour, proudly. 
_“*Ah! Lsee, said Madame Clare, ‘the old Eng- 
lish pride for those that bear their name, He is 
anoble boy; he could not be more so; but he has 
one fault for all this; he is too grave. 
“Ho is but a school boy yet,’ replied Squire 


this, and will be a noble man,’ 


i itl he nur: n take her.’ 
“Ts Lelia—” riage, and then the nurse ca 


My dear children,” said Miss Monkton’s low | had nevet seemed to care for my brother, though 








Chapter XI. 
What Is love? a morning beam 
Whose memory gilds the day 
Bag birth in Heaven, a sucred plant 
‘That never knows decay. 
No oppasition, stonn or death 
Can blight this fadeless flower; 
Like a pure diamond, brighter glows 
In aMiction’s darkest hour. 
When once within the heart ensbrined, i 
‘All self ther> quickly dies; ~ 
Ahi glorious love: divine on earth 
‘Aa in its native skies.” 


‘*CIOON after Madame Clare left England Squire 
Seymour died. Charles was now all Lady 
Seymour’s care; sho wished him ever near. Asal 


Chapter X- 

“Where is happiness? sk the winds 
That o'er the mountains blow; 

Go tulk to the feathered, fleecy pearl, 
‘The pure, the spotless sow. 

Go whisper it to the mighty waves 
‘That break upon the sand; 

The spit of cach and all reply, 
‘And answers, not with man.” 


mark the extreme pallor which had lingered 


were thrown much into each other’s company. To 


bestowed upon his mother. No Jonger shackled 
Of my father I remem | many noble qualities. 

“ Bat another passion soon took the place of ad- 
When I was tou yenrs old, and my|miration. I loved him—so wildly loved him that 
to loso him scemed like losing all. If he did not 
love me, I still hoped, for he cared for no one else. 
g per He came to me for advice, for his mother’s mung 
Though but a child in years, the | ne said, was so disturbed by sorrow that he coul 

ee ' you possess a very firm mind, and that is what I 
Squire Seymour, a distant damire the most in any woman; so many of your 


nd | meet one of firmness. I scemed to please him in 
Squire | of!, and at length I brought myself to believe that 
my love was returned, and then I was happy; it 
was true, not one word of the passion that filled 
my soul ever crossed his lips; but it was his na- 
ture, I thought; he was always reserved, 80 I hoped 
mn, 


“Five years rolled away. A letter came from 
Scarce a day passed | France; Madame Claro was dead.- Alice und her 
father were to hasten back to England. The dis- 
sipations of his Paris life had wasted the riches of 
the Clare family. When I knew that Alice was 





’ said | tiful, fascinating child, [ thought, has become a 
busy | fascinating woman. But is not Charles’s heart all 
she my own? and has he not said “there is but onc 
for | hirth, one love, and one death, and if he loved 









well. {had fed the fancy so long, that now it 
Alas! how apt are we to be- 


[felt secure of his love. I dis- 
missed from my mind the thought that Alice 
that I for a moment should distrust him, Do not 
my devotion to my brother, but increased and 
strengthened as my affections more fully devel- 
JT was 2 woman of passionate feeling then, 
untamed, untouched by sorrow. 

“Dear Nellie,’ exclaimed my brother, bursting 
room h his usual impetuous manncr, 





“What ix it, dear Gerald?’ I inquired, Jooking 
into his handsome face. 

“Can you not conceive?” 

««Perhaps I may; has your tutor given you a 
holiday ?” i 
«« Twill keep you in suspense no longer. Alice 
has come! what gay times we will have! But 
come, Nell, and see the sweet fairy.’ ; 
“So saying Me flew down stairs like some light 


They are much alike; perhaps they were made 


She was a lively 


“No elopements, Master Charles,’ said and goodness, [ thought, as I followed more slow- 
to speak cre Alice had thrown her arms around 
my neck. 

“Oh! how happy I am, how happy I am too see 
you again, dear Nellie.’ 

“©You cannot be more happy than [ am,’ I ex- 


Oh! no, permit me to carry her to the car- 


‘Ah! well, Master Charles, do as you please; 


“© How handsome you are, Nell! so proud look- 
© So our little Alice has learned to flatter since 


«éParis!’ laughed Ali 





ce; ‘go you think I have 


“Ver dress of black crape rendered the dazzling 
Yes, one had }Whiteness of her skin more apparent; her beauty 


gered, blended with the first flush of womanish 


“ After the greetings were over, and we were 


“His old home seemed lonely, Mr. Clare said, 
Her father, she said, was al- andif Gerald would coine and make the Clare man- 


Was it strange he forgot all 
light, save the light of her smile, and was as much 
Mr. Clare 
They were made for cach other, 
Gerald had the same sunny spirit and 
And you, 
—crented for each other. Charles was now the 


interest in ason than he did in Gerald, and Gerald 


“ Another year passed—a happy year to me, for 
I was yot in the golden light of a blissful dream I 
had created. Alico was all gaicty; just roleased 


- lieve what is pleasing to us though opposed to our | ° 
” io “<¢Why, Charles, you must not worship the etter judgment. e e 
father’s room. He sat with his back towards the | vahe,’ [ said, laughing. 


they obey. They are very beautiful, and ing i 
in our hearts great love for their Creator. re 


Chapter Twelfth. 
ée67T was the morning of my birthday—a fair, 
bright morning;’ cloudless as my hopes are, 3 
I suid, as [leaned out of the window to inhale the 
fresh breeze, laden with the perfume of springing 
flowers. Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore, itseemed. But no cloud rested on the sun- 
light of my path to warn ine that on that fair 
morning my hopes were forever to be erushed—my 
lite to be made desolate—no, I was happy, perfect- 
happy. 5 
va ‘* Rene step, and Alice appeared with a bouquet 
of flowers. 
“Here, dear Nellie, this is for your birthday; 
how beautiful flowers are with the dew fresh on 
them,’ 
«“¢ Thank you, Allie; they are very beautiful. I 
could not choose a gift I love so well as I do these 
rege Penn so glad: that they pl 
on ain so glad ‘that they please you. 
Neli, you are dressed for the Walk; I oa 
haste, for { have torn my curls down gathering 
the flowers. How beautiful you have arrange 
your hair, Nell; those mussive braids wound 
round your head like a coronet; and the spray of 
white buds, with their green Jeaves ’mid the dark 
hair, gives a charming effect.’ 
“blushed at the words, for I had made my 
toilet to please fim. I took Alice’s flowers, nnd 
was about to place them in » costly vase that had 
been my mother’s. She had greatly prized’ this 
yase, for it wag one my futher had given her ou 
her marriage-day, and I had regarded -it with al- 
most religious care. f 
«© All ready for the walk, I see,’ said Charles. 
«¢Yes, Alice will soon be here, and Gerald is in 
the garden.’ 
«Are you alone?’ 
“© Yes, I replied. ; 
“¢T am about to tell you a secret which has 
never passed my lips,’ he said, taking my hand to 
seat meon the sofa. ‘And I come to you, my dear 
friend, to tell you all. I love most passionately, . 
he continued; ‘not with that silly passion whic! 
flashes into existence, merely because the object 
chanced on some day to please; but with that deep, 
pure and faithful love that will cease only with the 
heart’s last beat. If my Jove is not returned, my 
life will be but a blank; I shall be forever misera- 
hle; but, if it is returned, the most happy being in 
existence.’ . 
“* Doubtless itis returned with a love as deep as 
yours.” 
“Then she confessed to you as well as myself, 
dear Alice? 
“J crushed the vase beneath me, and swept the 
fragments on the floor. 
My yase, my vase!’ I cried, © broken, broken! 
‘Alas! it was my mother’s.” = 
“A diazy faintness seemed to swim before my 
eyes. I dropped my head on & sharp fragment 
that remained on the table. , 
“<«Dear Nellie, do not grieve for the vase, said 
Charles, ‘ you have woun jed your temple. 
“My device had succecded; I had broken the 
vase to attract his attention from me. He knew 
not that my cry was the first despairing wail of a 
crushed heart. All my woman’s pride had come 
to my aid, He did not mistrust my love; he never 
should—no, never.” ' 
“Let me bind the wound, Nellie.’ 
“No, you cannot.’ 
«Indeed I can,’ replied Charles. ah 
“<¢ Perhaps I can,’ T said, for I was thinking of 
the wound his words had inflicted. _I walked to 
the mirror and bound my handkerchief round my 
head; it seemed to still the throbbing. ae 
“<¢Tam quite ready,’ said Alice, coming into 
the room. ‘Why, Nellie, what has happened? 
You look so pale. eee: 
“¢She has broken her mother’s vase, said 
Charles, answering for me, ‘and has wounded her 
temple; the blood has made her faint.” 
“©The air will revive you,’ said Alice, turning 
to me; ‘1 will take your hand, and in the pleasures 
of our walk you will soon forget your loss. 
«No, never? I cried. 
«© Poor Nellie? said Charles, ‘how much she 
yalued her keepsake.’ 
“Twas alone in my room. They had at length 
gone without me, finding that their pereuusions 
were of no avail. [walked the room in agony 
and wrung my hands in despair. 1 would bi 
adien to the world, and live henceforth without 
Jove. A sudded rush of tears choked my voice. 
thought of my mother’s deathbed; how I had 
promised to love Gerald—yes, that promise should 
\be falfilled. I would live for him henceforth—for 
jhim alone. [walked to the mirror. I was almost 
| frightened at the reflection cast Dack; beneath my 
| eyes a circle of black and purple rested. ‘My hair 
fashioned to suit him—a pretty coronet—a crown 
of love and happiness—and one that brings peace 
‘withal,’ I said, sarcastically, tearing down the 
braids, and scattering the fHowers on the floors 
crushing them beneath my feet. Oh! that T coul 
crush out thus from my heart cach remembrance 
lof him. To this frenzy succeeded calmness. | 
I thought of the past; he had called me friend, sit- 
ter; why should I have heen so blinded? He had 
not deceived me—no, I had deceived myself—o 
fatal delusion, fatal to all hopes of future happ- 
ness. A chill, a blight had fallen on my life, with- 
cring its freshness, killing its bloom; to me life 
would be butadull blank. Tho sun of my life 
had set now; it was the dark night, uncht 
even by oue single star of hope. 











Chapter XITI. 
66 A LICE came in, not with her usual light step, 
but with a half-timid air. ; 
“T have something to tell you, Nellie, that will 
cheer you; you will forget your vase. Charles 
came and asked me if I ever visited fairy dell. I 


from the dull convent life, she reveled in her free- | never had, he would Ie: i i ® 
‘cnt life, i ad me to it. Ob! it was 
dom as would a bird just freed from its cage. I| beautiful place, with the large trees overhanging, 


h rould but note the difference th sisted 1; ‘ ent he 
Sapiiouis “ou: ene , © t » difference that existed hetween | and the mossy seats hencath, He chose # seat he 
ry 3 ering society he will overcome |the characters of Charles and Alice. We were | side a fountain; and, while I was: listening to the 


“Yes, yer, he always will be noble,’ replica seated on the balcony ono clear starry evening. | splashing of the waters, and the sweet song of a 


Madame ae 3 Lobserved that when he was but 
a smalls a adtae danrtabe f ‘ awhile, and then bursting into a laugh, said 
‘parture for France, Charles| “What ia the use, Charles, to confuse one’s 


emed for t n head about why the Mi 3 iti i 
said, his fairy to create sunshine for him. Alice | enough that tho’ grent Father bide. nee that Ae ee ae ee ee 


seemed for a while disconsolate. 


deep science of the stars motions. 


He missed, he 





Charles was trying to make Alice understand some | bird just overhead, I heard words which I never 
Alice listened | expected to hear uttered—for Chartes told me of 


his love. Oh! how happy I was; I bad always 
loved him, but never thought of his loving me—I, 





“They were murried. Shortly after their return 

























































































































































. hang over her that she clung so convulsively to 
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from their bridal tour, Charles was called to India 
by the sudden death of his agent, who had left his 
property in a precarious situation. As his India 
property comprised a great part of his wealth, he 
hastened with all dispatch. Alice was inconsoln- 
ble; she begged him to permit her to accompany 
him; it was all she asked. Did a presentiment 


him, and beseech him not to leave her? ir 

“With you, Nollie, I leave my treasure,’ said 
Charles; ‘ watch over her; she needs the tenderest 
care; she is a delicate blossom. They wore to be 
our children you know, Nell, Alice and Gerald, to 
love and watch over. { feel ‘safe to leave Alice in 
your care. But I can scarcely reconcile the 
thought of leaving my bride of but one year; she 
is a child yet, being only seventeen. Ihave your 
promise, Ne celtic?” 

“¢ Most assuredly you do.” St 

“« And my pet, Gerald, I leave him in the care 
of asister.’ * 

“Two years passed away—sad and lonely ones 
to Alico, for there came no tidings of the absent 
one. Then came the sad news that his vessel was 
found a wreck on the coast of Africa, 

“Mr. Clare’s health began to fail; he seemed 
more fond of Gerald than ever; he was only happy 
when he was near. Alico was alarmed; he was 
the last remaining relative, and she would be alone 
in the world. 

“Tfound with surprise that Gerald’s love for 
Alice had never waned. What I had regarded as 
a boyish passion, proved a deep love. 

“hon there were entreaties, prayers from the 
almost dying father of Alice to wed Gerald; it had 
ever becn his wish; he loved Gerald as a child. 

“* Tt is aseless,’ she would say; ‘I cannot; my 
heart.is buried in the ocean with my husband. TI 
can never love again, no, never!’ 

“ Alice’s father was dying. Poor Alice, she was 
but haman; worn by grief and the entreaties of 
her dying father, was it surprising that she falter- 
ed? It was his Iast request. Would sho heed hor 
father’s dying wish? If it was granted he should 
die hap Who could refuse a dying father? 
She promised, and sealed it with a kiss on the lips 
already cold with the dew of death. 

“ They were married. 





“We were alone, Alice and I, with a little cher- 
ub named Gerald for his father. Alice was more 
beautiful than ever; she was bending over her 
babe; she loved it with the most passionate fond- 
nests But my brother, I knew she never loved 

m. 

“TI was then thinking of the past. Just four 
years ago to-day, I thought, since Charles loft his 

ome, 

“The door opened noiselessly. It is Gerald, I 
thought. 

“* Helen,’ said a calm voice, ‘I wish to see you 
alone a few moments.’ 

“Charles, Charles!’ screamed Alice, ‘ has heay- 
en again given you tome?’ Her arms were tightly 
clasped around his neck. 

._ ‘“* Mrs. Monkton, pray be scated,’ Charles said, 
in the same calm tone, unclasping her snowy arms 
from his neck. A faint ery fi * Your 






from the babe, 
child calls your attention, Mrs. Monkton,’ suid 
Charles ; ‘ you should not neglect your first born for 
a stranger.’ 

" or Have pity,’ moaned Alice, kneeling to his 
feot. 

‘** Mrs. Monkton—’ but Alice had fainted. 

“ He rang the bell with the same calmness that 
had marked his words and actions. Alice was 
carried from the room. 

“© Tlow has fortune dealt with you, Nellie? he 
said, turning to mo with a half smile. 

“T sunk before him, and sought to plead for 
Geruld; for Alice I feared not. 

“Tt is useless, Nellie; all is arranged; I would 
for your sake have turned back, and again become 
dead to the world, but could not. We both cannot 

ive, 

“T strove to tell him it was tho dying wish of 


her father. 
“<r. Aliston has told me all. Rise, Helen,’ 


fortune exceeds hers, 


fare wid me. 
States.” 


was born, I hoped it would soften him—b 
remained unchanged. Dee atet ag 


“When Lelia was three years old they went to 


Ireland. Iremained with the faini 3 ve 

Gorm: yremai fainily to watch over 
has been. You, my dear Gerald, haye been all to 
me. All my love for my brother has been trans- 
ferred to you. My life has been devoted to your 
interest. 
try to cheer your sorrowed life.” 


Not tell you how lonely my life 


When at school I wrote letters to you to 


You, then, were the angel, dear aunt.” 
Lelia need not give her wealth to you; your 


We both knelt down to Miss Monkton, and tak- 


ing her hands in ours, cried in one voice that we 
would strive to make her life henceforth as happy 
as it heretofore had been unhappy. 


“Thank you, thank you, my dear children.” 





Original. 
POOR DEAF LUCY. 
Quang by my window. stitching, 
Stitching, stitching all the day, 

One may always see deaf Lucy, 

When they chance to pass that way. 
She’s very deat’ and poor aud weary, 

Yet noone knows or seems to care; 
The jostling crowd goes sneering by, 

Tliough Lucy once was young and fair. 


Frionds she bad and beaux in plenty— 
One she loved, aud him alone, 
But he left her broken-hearted, 
When her heart was all his own. 
Soon she was bereft of reavon, 
roubles preyed upon her health; 
Sickness, with its paie cold Angers, 
Came and snatched away her wealth. 


Now we see her, scarcely forty, 

Beauty, health and friends all gone; 
Without hearing, without money, 

Stitching on, still stitching on. 
O, poor Lucy, poor deaf Lucy, 

Ne’er give up wholly to despair; 
The burden muy sometime be lighter 

Than your poor heart now doth bear. 

dna CLAYTON. 


Facetions Idle-TDalk. 


Bippine Goop-Bre Unprr Dirri- 





CULTIES.—‘“ Where were you going, sir, yester- 
day afternoon, when I met you” 


“Twas going down to de riber, massa, to see a 


young lady off duc 1 used to pay my distresses to.” 


“ Why didn’t you aecompany her?” 
“Twas goin’ but I didn't have the price ob de 
Sho was goin’ to leab de United 


“To what country was she going?” 
“To Jersey. She was on de Aurrah-deck when 


I got down dar.” 


“You mean on the hurricane deck.” 
“Yes, and she waved me ayeu's wid her pocket- 


snickering.” 


“She waived you an adieu with her handker- 


ehiet.” 


“ So I got on de top ob a barrel dut had lard in 


it, and when I was up dar waviu’ ajews and just 
as the steamer was goin’ off, de barre! caved in, 
and I went ker-chunk up to m: 





y neck in de lard.” 
“Then you were in a nice predicament.” 

© No L wasn’t—tfor I was in a nice greace.” 
“What did you say when you found yourself 








there?” 


e I didn’t say much, only ‘ Lard have mercy on 


me, 


seoeeeee AN ITEM FOR GENTLEMEN.—The fol- 


lowing recently appeared in a Wisconsin paper — 


“Wanted, by u young lady aged nineteen, of 


pleasing coumenance, good figure, agreeable man- 
ners, gel 





eral information, und various accom- 


e and mine will soon be yours, | Not relish the noise of scolding. We never did. 
Take this portrait of your mother; she gave it to‘ Scolding seems to be a poor use to make of a wo- 
me for you when dying; keep it in remembrance 
of her. And here is the portrait of your father. ; tages. We do not like the noise of a boiler blow- 
Thave always worn it in a locket. And now, dear 
children, receive my blessing and retire.” 


and he'thinks he shall have to get rid of it the best 
way he can; haven’t you heard about it?” 
“No, I have not heard anything. What is the 
trouble with the vinegar? ’”” 
“Tt is all sour.” 
“Sam, you will be the death of me or somebody 
else yet.” 


ae A Povers oF some SOLEMN-’UN.— 

It is better that a woman should scold than to do 
worse, Better for us to endure the present ills 
than fly to others that we know not of. We do 


man. But, then, scolding may have its advan- 
ing uff steam; but if it saves the boiler from burst- 
ing, we should be content to endure it.” 


+++ Savina mer Cateciism.—A lady 


accosted her with the question,— 
“ Whose child are you?” 


son. The lady resumed and said,— 
“ Where were you born?» 


tive theologian. 


sereses+ “I wish to purchase some very good 
eggs, to be uscd in making sponge-cake.” 

“Yes, I have some eggs that can’t be beaten.” 

“Can’t be beaten?” 

“No, ma’am; I defy any one in the market to 
beat them.” 

“They wont answer my purpose at all, then. 
Ilow can eggs be made into sponge-cake without 
you can beat them?” 


+ +eeeee+ ACCIDENTAL.— Massa, suppore I was 
to take an axo and knock your teet’ down your 
throat, what would you do?” 

“ Why, sir, I would have you arrested for as- 
sault and battery.” 

“ Couldn’t do nuffin wid me dough.” 

“Why not?” 

“Coz I could prove it was aze-i-dental.” 


seeeeess A farmer who was going to get his grist 
ground ata mill, borrowed a bag of one of his 
neighbors. The poor man was kuocked under the 
water-wheel, and the bag with him. Le was 
drowned, aud when the melancholy news was 
brought to his wife, she exclaimed,— 

“My gracious! what a fuss there will be about 
that bag!” 


+++» A disappointed candidate for office was 
speaking of men whgwould sell their votes, when 
Mrs. Partington obseFved, with a sigh,— 

“Ah, they are as base as A‘sop of old, who sold 
his birthright for a mess of potush.” 


seeeeees A noodle-headed professor of infideli- 
ty, declaring that he would not belicve nothing 
which he could not understand, was told that his 
would be the briefest creed on record. 





seeeeees A country editor perpetrates the fol- 
Jowing upon the marriage of a Mr. Musband to 


the lady of his choice: 
“This case is the strangest we have ever known 


in our life. The mun is husband, and 50 Is hiv 
wite.” 








++eeeee+ An Indian editor, in his notices to cor- 
respondents, says,— 

“<Stranger’ is crowded out this week.” 

This is an oxception to the general rule— 
Strangers are much more irequently “ taken in.” 


seeeeees A tailor being reproached by a silly 
fellow as only a ninth part of a man, retorted by 
saynig:— 

* Still, I am better off than you; for a fool is no 
part of a man at all,” 


seeeeees “Dear Laura, when we were courting 
you were very dear to mo; but now you’re my 


__ “Child of wrath, ma’am,” cried the little urch- 
in, dropping a courtesy, as if addressing the par- 


“Born in sin, ma’am,” persevered. the dimina- 


Original. 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMEN: 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty-three letters, 
My 1, 27, 10 is a habitation. 
“ 2, 33, 15, 24, 28 is not on top. 
“ 4, 7, 21, 18, 18 is not large. 
“ 20, 5, 32, 30, 13, 25, 3 is the capitol of one of 
‘ the eastern states. 
«6,9, 19, 24 is a river iu Africa. 
* 18, 9, 7, 26, 31, 22 is a town in Connecticut. 
“ 7,2, 4, 21, 14 is the name of a young lady. 
11, 24, 33 ix a fowl. 
12) 19, 97, 8 is a fruit. 
< 16, 17, 8 is a personal pronoun. 
“© 23, 25, 30, 27, 23 is a kind of fish. 
“« 12, 18, 2, 20 is what children like to do. 
“ 4,29, 25, 9, 19 is the name of a young man, 
« 1, 27, 15, 7, 13, 32is a town on the North River, 











observing a little girl apparently lost in the strect,|  ¢ 18, 13, 33 48 not cold, 
, 13, . 


“ 30, 21, 23 is an animal. 
“ 15, 21, 25, 32 is what women have to do. 

“ 4, 30, 18, 18, 15 is what some wives do, 

“ 32, 13, 4, 24 is what goes in front. 

“ 8, 21, 18, 17, 30, 24 is what some men are full 





of. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a reader of the Waverley Magazine. 
Answer next week. =~ 


Enigma No. 2. 
Iam composed of twenty-five letters, 
My 16, 17, 25, 19, 17,11 is a city in Massachu- 
setts. 
“ 2, 20, 4, 18, 6 is a very useful animal. 
19, 10, 3, 8 2, 6, 4 is one who instructs. 
“ 16, 13,9, 10, 4 is one who does cooking. 
“ 7, 23, 14, 6, 22 is 2 town in Massachusetts. 
1, 23, 21, 12, 15, 6, 24 are used to burn. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
an admirer of the Waverley Magazine. 
Answer next week, 
$$ eo 
. Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Dr, Kano’s expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin.” 3 
Answer to Enizma No. 2, “ Washington Irving, 
Sunnyside, West Chester County, New York.” 
Answer to Enizma No. 3, “ Miss Orietta L. Bai- 





ley, Cleveland, Ohio.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 4. “ Hartt J, Rodgers, 
Bridgeport, Conn.” 
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plishments, who has studied everything, from the 
creation to crochet, a situation in the mumily of a 





and he took my hand, and raised me to my feet. 
Why did {leave her? Would to God I had taken 








wife, and I am paying your bills, you seem to get | yno wish thelr papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
dearer and dearer viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 














































that I could have seen her bones ble 
neath the scorch 
then she still would have been me. 
tk 











courage—pave me life, I struggled agai 
Alice, my wife, for her I would live. I pe 
and reached home, You know the pre 
awaited me, Woman’s fidelity! he said, 
bitter smile, and turning to the seeretary 
+ several papers from the drawer. 

“*Qh! mercy, mercy for Gerald!’ I eried, 
left the room. 





would, 















be 


sun of the African desert, for 
Thave been 
oner, a wanderer in the rude wilds of Afr 
ive suffered greatly; but one thought guy 





vered 

that 
with a 
y, took 


|, as he 





en they arrive—check his trades- 
men’s bills, mpany him to the theatre, or in|! 
walking or riding, cut the leaves of his new books, 
sew on his buttons, warm his slippers, und gen- 
erally make his miserabie lite happy. Apply, in 
the first instance, by letter, to‘ Louisa Caroline, 
Pleasant Grove, and afterwards to papa, upon the 
'premises. N.B. The wedding-tinger is number 
four (smuall.)” 





his babies—wh 











seeeeeee A Western man named Stone, or, as 


he was more generally called among his acquaint- 
ances, Old Rock,” who runs on the east end of 


“They strove to have me not see Gerald, but [; the Peoria and Oquawka railroad, is a natural wag, 
They had fought with swords. Mr. Alis- 
ymour’s second. Poor dear 


quick at a repartee, and dry as a chip. ! 
One day Rock met with a lot of the St. Louis, ; 





leg?” as 
limbs, somewhat resembling barbers. 

“No,” replied Jim. 

“ | should rather say it was the leg of a calf.” 


seeeeees “Can you tell me,” asked a blooming 
lass of a suitor, one day, “ what ship carries more 
passengers than the Great Eastern?” 

“ Weil, madame, really [don’t think I can.” 

“Why, it is courtship,” replied the inaiden, with 
a conscious blush. 


sosessee “Jim,” said one youngster to another, 
on the Fourth— Jim, lend me two cents, will yer? 
I got up so early, that I spent all my money be- 
fore breakfast. I didn’t think the duy was going 


her with me. It would haye been pleasure to this | gentieman, She will tuke the head of his tubie, 
to see her wasting with hunger and thirst. Oh!) manage his household, scold his servants, nurse “Wouldn’t you call this the calf of a | *Yest payable in advnce at the ofllce where taken out. 
Kked Bob, pointing to one of his nether | _ Clubs must always be sent at one timo to get the benefit ot 


the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

@Monthly Parts.—-$3. a year, or two for $5., in advance. 
‘Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
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“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey's Lady's Book,” “ Ladies’ 

Gazette of Fashion," or “ Atlantic Monthly." 

Ail letters and communications concerning the paper must 

be addressed to the publisher. 

Tus Way To SusscrrsE.—The proper mode to subsoribe 

for a paper Is to enclose the money in a letter and address 

the publisher direct, giving individual name with the post- 








ton had been Squii 
Alice went from one fainting fit to another. 
“ Gerald lay a mangled corpse. I parted from 


office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 
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Alton, and Chicago railroad boys at Peoria Junc- | to be so long.” 
tion, and they stepped in at Sam Emery’s fora 
his brow his silken hair, dabbled with blood, and | 8¢cial glass of ale. Conductor Hedges, of the St. 
kissed his cold lips. Is it for this [ have watched | Louis road, zuye Old Rock, otherwise Stone, a 
over you? Is it thus I have obeyed my mother’s | Perfect brick Sete agen 
dying charge? My brain was in a whirl. ‘My That's very good,” exclaimed Stone. “ Iere’s 
dear murdered brother, I cried, ‘I am now alone.’ | £0 old Brush, otherwise Hedges, a perfect stick ! 
Then [ was wholly mad. They bound my hands, |The next that was seen of “ Rock,” he was pur- 
a “two-forty ” gait towards his engine, 















seeeeeee An Irishman, just from the sod, was 
eating some old cheese, when he found to bis dis- 
may, that it contained living inbabitants. 

“Be japers,” said he, does your chase in this 
country have childer?’” 


sreees+e A gentleman coming into the room of 







































































































































rt th ds, | 2 
for [ strove to tear my hair from my head, so wild | SUNG : " 
a was my madness. ye y * edges, with a stick, close on his rear. ue Dr. Barton, told him that Mr. Vowel was : yo, 
¥ Iva year from Gerald’s death, Squire Seymour a sv “« 
be ' o ve 
E again suddenly appeared. He had grown strange- Ax Intsnatay’s Acqvarrance.—A!,, | Whats said ho,‘ Vowel dead? Thank God GREAT CURIOSITY. 
it lade m # ; areca ‘ it was neither u nor ¢ * 
: ly old within the time, and scarce appeared the | i ‘an oth riding in an Sint, when geet ‘WE have one of the greatest curtosities and most valuable 
a clang torhin . pepe oe alle rate reps alice: I Us valde m stepped in, and recognizing the doc: seeseeee (Mr. A., Tunderstand you said T sold | inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
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+ Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
EVA. 


FUTTNAG round, the live-long day, 
Charming Eva; 
She has stolen my heart away; 
Naughty Eva! 
Q, she is a snucy sprite. 
Care not if this hapless wight 
Break hie heart aud die outright. 


Arches she her queenly brow; 
Haughty Eva! 

Love is naught to her, I trow; 
Heartless Eva! 

Would she care if I should die? 

Would it wring from her one sigh 

Should J cold and pulseless lie? 


Once she said she loved me well; 
Darling Eva! 

And my rapture who can tell? 
Lovely Kva! 

Rose-bud lips to mine were pressed, 

Haven locks my hand caressed, 

And my happy fate I blessed. 


Now she scarcely looks my way; 
Bee jSeorniul Eva! 
ough her smiles are just as gay; 
Willtul Eva on 
If she ever loved me true, 
T can hardly think~can you? 
‘That she'd bid me thus adieu. 





‘Would she smile on me once more— 
Bright-eyed Eva! 

Would she love me as before— 
White-browed Eva! 

Could I win her to my side, 

Not a king in all his pride 

Ever won a fairer bride. 


She is kind to all but me— 

Changeful Eva! 
If she loved me could this be? 

Cruel Eva! 
I could die for her dear sake; 
©! if grief my heart should break, 
‘Would she pity on me take? 

Litty Loverts. 


Gleanings fronr the Press. 


seseeeee Tue Unsust Verpicr.— Another of 
those mysterious warnings which seem now and 
then to be sent by Providence to cause the reason 
of man to pause, when sitting in judgment on the 
crimes of his fellow-men, has occurred lately in the 
court of Cassation; another moment’s suspense in 
that self-satisfied vanity which pronounces the 
verdict rendered by the wise men of the public tri- 
bunals to be perfect, and beholds the sujudged 
criminal led out to death, with an entire conviction 
of his guilt, inasmuch as he has been pronounced 
so by the men who judged him. 

Six years ago, two men of Finisterre were ac- 











cottage ha 
aged couple by whom it was inhabited beaten, 
bruised, and well-nigh murdered, in order to in- 
duce them to reveal the secret of their hoard, re 

rted in the neighborhood to be of considerable 
importance. The two burgulars had blackened 
their faces and covered their dress with long white 





The Law Review, after relating all the cireum- 
stances of the case, says: “ We have entered juto 
this detail on account of the very remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the doy’s instinct. It is quite clear 
that the poor animal was aware of the fatal change 
sometime before any observer of our species could 
discover that the spirit of its master had passed 
from this world. any stories have been told of 
such instinctive sense, but it has never before, we 
believe, been established on such irrefragable evi- 
dence as the facts above detailed constitute.” 





seseseee LookinG Down A Vorcano.—A re- 
cent traveller prescuts us with a view of the in- 
side of Vesuvius 

“The crater was tranquil, which gave the oppor- 
tunity of approaching the fiery abyss, and gazing 
into the inner region of smoke and flaming sul- 
phur. We descended over fuming crevices, and 
beds of hot scoria, some huudred fect, before we 
stood at the mouth of the crater, which was hem- 
med round with rock, split from the force of heat, 
and just ready to merge into the glowing gore he- 
neath. The roar of the pent fires sounded like 
far thunder, and the sudden gush of smoke that 
poured from the cgnfines, pictured all that had 
been drawn of the®ubode of under-fiends. The 
excitemgnt on belrolding a scene like this, seemed 
to infuse new life, and do away all recollection of 
fatigue undergone to witness it, The dense col- 
umns which now broke from the crater, and 
which were carried toward us by a strong current 
of wind, forced us to quit our ground, not without 
some inconvenience from the sulphur smoke, 
which highly irritated the lungs, and compelled us 
to cover our faces with our hats, Another and 
distincter view was given within these swarthy 
realms; no power of words can portray the region 
that opened upon our sight, whilst gazing down 
this abyss of warring clements, this prison of 
fighting fires. We hurled fragments of rocks down 
the mouth of the crater, which returned long, hol- 
low reverberations, followed by uprushing of 
smoke, and showers of fine white ashes. A new 
scene soon presented The mountain was 
felt to tremble, and from its groaning cave pour- 
ed forth dun clouds of sulphur, which completely 
enveloped us, and formed above our heads a can- 
opy obscuring the light of day. The lurid glare, 
which tinted the black solitude around, the scorch- 
ing scorise beneath our fect, the gushing streams 
of smoke issuing from the crevices of the burnt 
earth, these, with the threatening noises from the 
crater of Vesuvius, combined to form an image of 
the terrificand sublime, far beyond the force of art 
to depict, or language to express.” 


seeeeeee A Curtous Caz Srory.—The Paris 
Pays tells the following caWstory, which may be 
a‘‘canard,” and may be a verity; there is no 
knowing when these French editors speak the 
truth :— 

“ In the Budget of the Imperial printing-office, 
which is now before the legislative body, is an 
item which has excited considerable curiosity; it 
is for cats. [t appears that in order to preserve 
the stores of paper, printed and unprinted from 


the ravages of mice and rats, a considerable nam- 























skirts, so that neither face nor figure could be de- 
tected. Suspicion alighted upon two of the neigh- 
bors, Baffet and Lorain, who were immediately 
arrested. Asearch in their dwellings led to the 
discovery of a shirt stained with mud and gore; 
the servants of the old people recognized their 
voices, their height, their gesture; and, more, the 
doctor, that dispenser of life and death in such 
cases, decidedly recognized a scratch behind the 
ear of one of the accused, into which had fitered 
some grains of soot, which still lodged there. In 
vain these men protested against the accusation. 
What greater proof of their guilt could be given? 
Lorain was condemned to hard labor for life, and 
seut to Cayenne; Buffet to twenty years’ servitude 
and forthwith carried off to the hulks at Brest; 
and all was forgotten. 

But, on the 22d of January, the same jury toa 
man met again to judge the same crime, with the 
same determination to do justice to the criminals. 
Nothing was altered but the accused, for the two 
men condemned six years before were now recog- 
nized as innocent. But no means of reparation 
exist now. Both the unjustly condemned have 
sunk beneath the hardships of their lives and the 
shame of their condemnation. The one expired a 
miseral exile at Cayenne, and the other a heart- 
broken galley-slave at Brest, and what is terrible, 
is the fact, in the case of these victims and others, 
no possibility exists of rehabilating the memory 
of these men, which will go down to posterity cov- 
ered with opprobrium—an obstacle to atl advance- 
ment for their children throughout the department, 
—a by-word and scorn to tho whole country 
round, 











seeesse+ INSTINCTIVE SENSE OF THE Doc.— 
The following story is told in Cassell’s “ Natural 
History,” and affords any proof that the higher or- 
der of quadrupeds have reason, though they may 
be incapable of reasoning: 
“The late Mr. Justice Williams, whilst on a visit 
to Lord Brougham, felt a pain in his chest, but 
did not mention it to his host. On his way through 
London he consulted his physicians, who cons: 
ered it of no grave importance. On reaching his 
seat in Suffolk, he was seemingly quite well, and 
went out daily to shoot. After a week or ten days 
he was somewhat indisposed; he went out, how- 
ever, riding before breakfast, but did not dine at 
table, some visitors being there. Lady Williams 
left him pretty well in the drawing-room, and re- 
turned after dinner, but before the company re- 
tired from table, she found him apparently well, 
and playing with her lap dog. She went again to 
the dining-room, and returned for the dog in three 
or four minutes. No sooner did she open the door 
than the animal set up a loud bark, and rushed 
past her violently, barking and howling all the 
way. She asked her husband what ailed the dog, 
but received no answer. She repeated the ques- 
tion, and secing him as she thought asleep, called 
his servant to sec if his head was not too low. The 
sorvant said, ‘No, he is sleeping very comforta- 
bly.” She approached him, and again asked him 
to speak. She observed one eye nearly open, the 
other half closed, but his color as usual. ‘This ser- 
vant, as well as another, thought he still slept, but 
her ladyship felt sure that ho was gone—and so it 
proved.” 












ber of cats have to be kept in the establishment; 
and the expense of giving them food twice a day, 
and of paying a man to watch over them, is suf- 
ficiently great to form n special item. These cats 
were once nearly the cause of war between the di- 
rector of the Imperial printing-office and the di- 
rector of the archieves, whose gardens are adja- 
cent. The latter has in his gardens a small arti- 
ficial river, and he kept in it a number of rare, 
aquatic birds. He perceived that the number 
decreased almost daily, but he could not tell how; 
at last he discovered they were killed by cats, and 
he set snares by which a number of these animals 
were caught. The keeper of the cats in the print- 
ing office perceived his feline stock diminishing, 
and he supsected the workmen of the establishment 
of killing them. But one day a cat arrived with a 
fragment of a snare round its neck and led to the 
discovery of the whole truth, The director of the 
printing-office thereupon complained that his cats 
were killed, while the director of the archieves 
said that he would not allow his birds to be de- 
voured; but at last an arrangement was made to 
the effect, on one hand, that every issue of the 
printing-office should be closed to prevent the in- 
vasion of cats into the garden of the archieves, 
and on the other, that in the event of one by 
chance escaping it should not be put to death.” 





seseeees SUGAR.—Until & comparatively mod- 
ern epoch, sugar was ucither considered a luxur 
nor a necessary of lite. It is a question whether it 
was known to the ancients; but Sulmarius in his 
exercitations upon Pliny, and Matthiolus on Dios- 
corides, lead us to believe that it was so, and, in- 
dced, the former assures us that the Arabs have 
used the art of making sugar, as we now have it, 
for nearly a thousand years. In the Bible, allu- 
sions are made to “the sweet cane which came 
from a far country;” but the cane was not culti- 
vated, aud the saccharine matter was allowed to 
ooze out of the cane itsel!’, and to harden like gum. 
It was known as “Indian salt,” and only uscd as 
medicine, for which purpose, about a cight hun- 
dred years ago, it began to take the place of honey. 
Our word sugar is derived from the Arabic soular, 
but its Latin name is saccharum, now upplicd to all 
sweet tasting fluids. 

The sugar cane grows in any hot climate, and is 
supposed to have been brought into Europe first 
from the interior of Asia to Cyprus, thence to 
ily, Maderia and the Cauaries. The Portuguese 
aud Spanish navigators introduced it into the West 
Indies and tropical America, whence we now ob- 
tain our supplics of sugar. There are other varie- 
ties of sugar produced by different plants. Thus, 
in North America a large proportion is extracted 
from the maple-treo, and in France from the beet- 
root. Sugar in plants is analogous to fat in ani- 
mals; as if it were the end a plant had in view by 
its vitaliiy to produce and lay up in store within 
itself—sugur; hence, the subservience of plants to 
ian in this case is self-evident. Nearly every 
fiower-bud contains a minute portion of sugar, 
which, being gathered by bees, we are familiar 
with as honey, the peculiar flavor of which de- 
pends upon the blossoms it is taken from, Grapes 
are so full of sugar that, when dried, white crys- 
tals of it are found within the fruit, and which 
may be seen when rasins are cut open. 














seeseees How TO Crean tHe TeeTH.—There 
is, in my opinion, no dentrifice used so banoful in 
its effects as charcoal. I doubt if there is a den- 
tist with a fair practice of ten years, but has seen 
worse effects from its usc than from the use of 
acids. I have had it in my own practice to insert 
three setts of tecth, where the gums were destroy- 
ed, and the tecth dropped out from the use of char- 
coal, In two of these cases, the gums were per~ 
manently discolored, so there can pe no mistake of 
its agency. : es 

Tho effect of charcoal is purely mechanical; it is 
‘as sharp as diamond dust, and the finer the worse 
its effects. Being perfectly insoluble in the fluids 
of the mouth, it insinuates itself between the neck 
of the tooth and the gum, producing ulceration, 
recission, and final Joss of the tooth itself. Next 
to charcoal, in the bad effects upon the teeth, are 
the various kinds of boles and earths, under dif- 
ferent high-sounding names, and popular as tooth 
powder. : 
I would have my patients use no kind of powder 
upon their tecth oftener than two or three tiines a 
month; then I would not have them use the brush, 
but take some finely prepared chalk, and a stick 
of red cedar, orange or hickory, (we should say 
soft white pinc,) and about three inches long, 
wedge sharp, and from one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch wide; with this polish the enamel, being care- 
ful not to irritate the gums. 
The great dentrifice that should be used at all 
times, and under all circumstances, 18 soap. Its 
alkaline propertics serve to neutralize the acids 
contained in the fluids of the mouth, and its cleans- 
ing properties will correct the breath, and remove 
offensive odor sooner than any article I have ever 
scen tried, I have seen the best effects from its 
use in tenderness and inflammation of the gums 
denoting acrid secretions ; and have never known 
it to fail in its results. 


-ssseees Tite Lover’s Pripg.—t believe there 
is no period in life so happy as that in which a 
thriving lover leaves his mistress after his first 
sucess, His joy is more perfect then, than at the 
moment of his own absolute eager vow, and her 
half-assenting blushes. Then he is thinking most 
of her, and is to a certain degree embarrassed by 
the effort necessary for our success. But when 
the promise has once been given to him, and he is 
able to escape into the domain of his own heart, 
he is a conqueror who has mastered half a conti- 
nent by his own strategy. It never occurs to him, 
he hardly believes that his success is no more than 
that which is the ordinary lot of mortal man. He 
never reflects that all the old married fogies whom 
he knows and despises, have just as much ground 
for pride, if such pride were enduring; that every 
fat, silent, dull, somnolent old lady whom he sees 
and quizzes, has at some period been deemed a 
worthy prize as his priceless galleon; and so deem- 
ed by as bold a captor as himself. 

Some one has said that every young mother, 
when her first child is born, regards the babe a8 
the most wonderful production of that description 
which the world has yet scen. And this, too is 
true. But I doubt even whether that conyiction 
is so strong as the conviction of the young suc- 
cessful lover, that he has achieved a triumph 
which should ennoble him down to late genera- 
tions. As he goes along he bas a contempt for 
other men, for they know nothing of such a glory 
as his. As he pores over his Blackstone, he re- 
members that he does so, not so much that he may 
acquire law, as that he may acquire Fanny; and 
then all other porers over Blackstone aro low and 
mean in bis sight—are mercenary in their views 
and unfortunate in their ideas, for they have no 
Yanny in view. 


seeseees GOOD ApvicH.—There is nothing to 
be gained in dangling for a twelvemonth after a 
sensible woman, talking unmeaning stuff—words 
without wisdom. Tell her your wish like a man, 
and not like a blubbering school-boy. She will 
never trifle with your affections, and if there are 
three grains of common sense in your muckle car- 
cass, she will be your own before a month has 
passed. 

Sce the history of Rebekah, in Genesis 21:56; 
when Abraham's servant had concluded the pre- 
liminary contract with Mrs. Laban on the part of 
her daughter to become the wife of Isaac, the old 
another wished him to remain x few days to recruit 
himself and his camels. He persisting, it was 
finally referred to the daughter. 

“We will sec tho damsel, and inquire at her 
mouth,” said the mother. 

When Rebekah appeared, her mother said: 

“Wilt thou zo with this man?” 

Rebekah replied, “ IL will go.” 

There was a noble girl for you. No tear start- 
ing from her black eyes; no whining or simpering 
make-believe, nor mock-modesty, but what her 
heart wished her hips uttered. Like an honest 
maiden she replied, “I will go!” 

Now, young lady, go thou and do likewise. 
When the man whom you prefer before all others 
in the world, says, “Will you go with me?” an- 
swer, “I will go!’ 

By the bye, ladies, when you wish to read a 
true, simple and unsophisticated love story, just 
read over the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis. 





















seseeeee A YANKEE Trick.— A week or two 
ago four creditors started from Boston in the 
same train of cars, for the purpose of attaching 
the property of a certain debtor in Farmington in 
tho State of Maine. He owed each one separately, 
and each were suspicious of the object of the oth- 
er, but dared not say a word about it. So they 
rode, acquaintances all, talking upon everything 
except that which they had most at heart. When 
they arrived at the depot at Farmington, which 
was three miles from where the debtor did busi- 
ness, they found nothing to “ put ’em over the 
road” but a solitary cab, toward which they all 
rushed. Three got in and refused admittance to 
the fourth, and the cab started. The fourth ran 
after and got up on the outside with the driver. 
He asked the driver if ho wanted to sell his horse. 
He replied that he did not want to—that he was 
not worth more than $50, but he would not sell 
him for that, He asked him if he would take $100 
for him. “ Yes,” said he, The fourth man quick- 
ly paid over the money, took the reins and backed 
the eab up to a bank—slipped it from the harness 
and tipped it so the door could not be opened, and 








the “insiders” were lookit Wd out of the window 
feeling like singed cats. @ rode to a lawyer's 
and got a writ made and served, and his debt se- 
cure, and got back to the hotel just as the “insid- 
ers” came up puffing and blowing. The cabman 
soon bought back his horse for $50. The “sold” 
men offered to pay that sum, if the fortunate one, 
who found property sufficient to pay his own debt, 
would not tell of it in Boston. 

seeeeees THE WEEDED GARDEN. — Whatever 
we may think of the hardships of the vagrant life, 
it is not without a considerable share of’ interest. 
The study of the physiognomy of those appenled 
to, and the exercise of the imitative faculties, give 
it’a great zest; tho calculation on chances, too, 
has all the excitement of gambling; indeed the 
proof of the charm of this strange life, lies in the 
difficulty in reclaiming those who have adopted 
it. Itis told of a justico who had a nice place near 
London, that he contrived to have his garden and 
pleasure-ground constantly kept free from weeds 
without his being put to any cost. The moment a 
beggar solicited alms at his door, he would ask 
why he was not at work. 

«Work! Lord biess your honor,” he would say, 
“TJ would be glad to get it if I knew where.” 
“Well,” the justice would say, “I'll see what I 
cando. There is that plat of ground—when you 
have weeded it, you shall have a shilling.” 
Having been furnished with the necessary im- 
plements to work, the beggar would go with af- 
fected alacrity; but soon tiring of the monotony 
of his employment, he would take advantage of an 
opportunity, and steal away; thus a succession of 
applicants would take up where others had left 
off, and, like them, would make their escape as 
soon as they could; and so the weeds were clear- 
ed, and nothing to pay. 


sseeeees A CHILD DevouRED BY Bzans.—A 
few weeks ago, a child about four years of 

was carried off and devoured by a bear in the 
town of Ellenburgh, Clinton county, New York. 
The child, a boy, went a short distance from his 
father’s house, with a brother about eight years 
old, to fish in 2 brook. At school time, the oldest 
boy went into the house to prepare for schoo}, and 
told his mother that his brother had remained at 
the brook, and would return in a short time. Ina 
little while his mother went after him, but ho was 
not to be found. She then called him, and heard. 
him erying at a distance. The sounds rapidly re- 
ceded, and passed beyond hearing. The woman 
immediately alarmed her husband who made 
search for the child without success. The neigh- 
bors were then notified, and gencral search took 
place till nightfall. Next day the alarm became 
more extensive, and the search was renewed with 
increased energy. It was continued from day to 
day, without avail, for more than a week; when 
a man_ passing a hollow log was growled at bys 
black bear. The bear was fired upon and killed. 
In the log were found two young bears, the miss- 
ing child’s clothes, and a portion of one ofsits legs. 
The cubs were dispatched, and in the stomach of 
all three were found portions of the devoured boy. 








.. Tus Sopiers or Savoy.—I am m 
early riser, and my morning walk fret nent 
takes me to the Place d’Armes, where in the 
hours the Savoy brigude is manceuvering. Sum 
up all the most brilliant with the most solid quall- 
tics which distinguish the choicest French ant the 
most consummately trained German soldiery, and 
you will not produce a nobler corps than this same 
Savoy brigade. They are all veterans DOW for 
the recruits of this year have not come in, ant the 
precision, calmness, rapidity and alacrity of their 
revolutions are unmatched. Gloomy and di 

ed they do appear, too, for they know they look 
their last on this green southern land; they know 
the ties which bound them to their Piedmontese 
Drethren are even now being severed; and, sinc) 
they are to go, they feel home-sickness creeping 
over them; they long for the parting to be over, 
and are cager to go forward to meet that uncertain 
future which the connection of their country wit! 
a vast empire may have jn store for them. 3 
does a word of complaint, 2 murmur escape them 
There is not one of those swarthy, thick-set, salient 
men, but knows that a short walk across yonder 
snowy gorge of Mont Cenis would bring him home 
into the arms of his family, where his present 
rulers would hardly care, and would certainly be 
unable to molest him. He is aware that his toy 
at this moment is of no use cither to himselfeor 
the king, whose uniform he is soon to put off. 
But he has heen trained to a school of patience 
and obedience. He is soldat avant tout. Allin due 
time as the king disposes; you might as 8000 ¢X- 
pect to see snowy Rochemelon shift its ground as 
look for the desertion of one of these pining 
yoyards. 


sesee Toe LARYNXOSCOPE.—The arrival in 
Paris of Doctor Czermak from Pesth, whence he 
had been fraternally summoned by the French 
Academy of Medicine, is considered an event in 
medical annals. . 
Doctor Czermak is a professor of physiology, 
whose recent discovery of an instrument where! y 
the larynx may be sufficiently lighted for medic 
inspeetion, has obtained great applause all over 
the continent. The instrument, which he calls the 
Jarynxscope, has been on trial for the past few 
days in every hospital in Paris, and has succeed 
perfectly. Every disease to which the human 
throat is subject, will henceforth be rendered ve 
clear as noonday to the surgical operator, an the 
weaknesses and failings of the human voice are 
alike made manifest by the flood of light which is 
poured into the patient’s throat by the aid of a 
concave mirror reflecting the rays of & strong 
lamp before which the patient is seated with open 
mouth, and the introduction into the cuvity of the 
throat on a line with the tonsils of a small mirror 
attached to a long wire which the operator holds 
while the examination is going forward. nif 
little mirror being held on an inclined plano o! 
forty-five degrees, every organ is made visible on 
the larger one. Even the trachea is perfectly re- 
flected thus, as far down as its bifurcation in the 
bronchea. The interior of the laryux, until now 
completely hidden in the living subject, cam he ex 
anined with the greatest minuteness, ‘and for the 
first time the whole mechanism of the human 
voice becomes manifest to the sight. Doctor 



































jumped upon the horso’s back and rode off, while 


Czermak was received with much congratulation, 
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as being the bearer of good tidings of the possibil- 
ity, in future, of mastering many discases of the 
throat which have hitherto escaped all surgical 
pursuit. 

seesesee BREACH OF PromisE.—Miss Eliza- 
beth Paxton, sister of Sir Joseph Paxton, of Crys- 
tal Palaco fame, has just sued a reverend chaplain 
of the English army for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The damages were lnid at fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Judgment went by default, and a 
Court of Inquiry was instituted to assess the dum- 
ages. From the statement of the plaintiff's coun- 
sel, the letters of the defendant, and the evidence 
of Sir Joseph Paxton (who was the only witness 
ealled,) it appeared that the parties became ac- 
quainted with each other in 1858, when Miss Pax- 
ton was twenty-four, at Gorca, in the county of 
Wexford, where the young lady was companion 
in the family of Mr. Rand, a Roman Catholic fam- 
ily. The defendant preached at Dr. Newland’s 
Protestant chapel, and there met with the plaintiff. 
Proposals were made, and the defendant applicd 
in June last to Sir Joseph Paxton to use his influ- 
ence to obtain a living. The defendant had fifteen 
hundred dollars a year as an army chaplain, and 
was a widower with one child, and he was ubout 
thirty-eight years of age. The defendant urged 
the marriage, and it was fixed for July. Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton made preparations for the wedding 
to take place at his house in Berkeley-square, 
when the matter was broken off; he said he had 
never seen the defendant. The plaintiff’s counsel 
asked for substantial damages, and denied that 
fifteen hundred dollars a year was not a sufficient 
sum to marry on. If the defendant could not pay 
in parse he must pay in person. The defendant 
had stated that he owed twenty-nine hundred dol- 
lars, but that was no justification for his conduct. 
The detendant’s counsel admitted a promise, and 
he said there was no imputation on the young 
lady. The same cause still existed which prevent- 
ed the marriage, and that was the defendant’s cir- 
cumstances. He had oniy fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, with certain expenses, and he showed he 
was in debt. The defendant would not drag his 
wife into poverty; and he submitted that the de- 
fendant was not to pay in person if he could not 
pay in purse. The jury assessed the damages at 
fiftcen hundred dollars. 








+ Tue Quaker Cartain.—At the time 
of the Revolutionary war, when it was very dan- 
gerous for a merchant ship to venture to sea, a 
Quaker, who lived in Philadelphia, had o ship, 
which was loaded with a very valuable cargo, and 
he was very anxious to have it transported to Bos- 
ton. Having engaged his crew, and taken care to 
get 2 mate on whom he could depend to manage 
the ship, our friend set sail for Boston. 

After being at sea six or cight hours, the mate 
espied an English privateer in chase, and fast 
coming up with them. He informed his Quaker 
commander of the appearance of the English craft, 
and the danger of the ship. 

“ What will thee do?” asked our friend. 

“T shall fight the rascal,” said the mate. 

“Oh, no, I should advise thee not to fight. But 
thee must do as thee pleases; I shall go below.” 

The commander accordingly went below, and 
soon heard the clashing of musketry and the 
shouting of the combatants, and notwithstanding 
his friendly disposition, began to be interested for 
the safety of his property. He soon stuck his 
head up the companion-way to see how the battle 
was progressing, and saw the English commander 
swinging his hat and cheering on his men. Our 
hero could stand this no longer, and, stepping 
back, he loaded his gun, and soon made his 4 








pearance again, Taking good aim at the British | 


cuptain, he fired, “ dropped” him, and again re- 
trented. Soon after, finding that the victory was 
turning on the side of the Yankee, he came on 
deck, and stepping up to his mate, said: 

“Has thee seen anything of that little noisy fel- 
low lately, that was muking such a fuss after I 
went below?” 

“No,” says the mate, “he has been pretty still 
since you shot him!” 

Our friend justified himself in quicting a noisy 
fellow, and arrived safely with ship and cargo, but 
thought the mate did wrong to fight. 





eeesee+ RULES FOR PREDICTING THE WEATH- 
ER.—About a year ago we mentioned, without at- 





erected to his memory a monument, which, for 

grandeur and magnificence, was called one of. the 

seven wonders of the world. 

Guided by Pliny and other writers, Mr. Newton 

pitched upon a miserable hamlet in Asia Minor as! 
the sight of this ancient wonder. Having obtain- 

ed the consent of the Turkish goyerument, the 

next thing was to purchase the rights of the Jjeal- 

ous occupants of the soil, a matter of no small 

difficulty, One old woman loaded her musket, | 
and declared by the Holy Sepulchre that she 

would neither sell nor budge. However, on being 

offered cnough money to pay the expenses of a! 
pilgrimage to Mecca, she come down. Removing 
the huts, Mr. Newton commenced his excavations, 
and soon had the satisfaction of handling portions 
of the famed Mausoleum, exquisite friezes in alto 
relief, fragments of colossal lions, and of beau- 
tiful statues, some of which he was enabled to re- 
construct. He ascertained that the great tomb 
was a quadrangular building of about four hun- 
dred and twenty-one fect circuit, one hundred fect 
in height, surmounted by a pyramid, on the top of 
which stood a beautiful four-horse chariot, in 
which was the statue of Mausolus, This agrees 
with the ancient accounts of this magnificent 
tomb. It was erected more than two thousand 
years ago, about three hundred and fifty-three 
years before Christ, and Mr. Newton is of the 
opinion that it was cast down by an earthquake. 
That the fragments of this proud monument of 
human affection should now be dug up beneath 
the site of a miserable Turkish village, is a strik- 
ing commentary on the changes and vicissitudes 
of the world’s history. 


seeseees Toe Way THE Enciisn Brinc uP 
CuritpReN.—The English bring up their children 
very differently from the manner we bring up 
ours, They have an abundance of fresh, out door 
air every day whenever itis possible. The nursery 
maids are expected to take all the children out air- 
ing every day, even to the infant. The custom is 
becoming more prevalent in this country, and 
should be pursued wherever it is practicable. In- 
fants should be early accustomed to the open air. 
We confine them too much, and heat them too 
much for a vigorous growth, One of the finest 
features of tho London parks is said to be the 
crowds of nursery maids with their groups of 
healthy children. It is so with the promenades of 
our large cities to a great extent, but is Jess com- 
mon in our country towns that what it should be. 
In consequence of their training, English girls ac 
quire a habit of walking that accompanies them 
through life, and gives them a healthier middle 
life than our women enjoy. They are not fatigued 
with a walk of five miles, and are not ashamed to 
wear, when walking, thick-souled shoes, titted for 
the dampness they encounter. Half of the con- 
sumptive feebleness of our girls results from the 
thin shoes they wear, and the cold feet they neces- 
sarily have. English children, especially girls, are 
kept in the nursery, and excluded from fashiona- 
ble society and all the frivolities of dress, at the 
age when our girls are in the very heat of flirta- 
tion, and are thinking of nothing but fashionable 

8. 














steeeeee Sixteen Years Ovp.—It is just six- 
teen years since Professor Morse put up the first 
electric telegraph in America. ‘The first piece of 
| News sent over it was the nomination of James K. 
Polk for President, made at Baltimore, and an- 
nounced in Washington “two hours in adyance of 
mail.” No one that day, probably not even the 
Professor himself, dreamed how closely the electric 
wire would be interwoven with our dailv life. 
Now railroad trains are run by electricity. Thieves 
are caught by clectricity. Watches are set, and 
j clocks strike by electricity, Armies march and 
fleets sail at their bidding. Treaties are negotiated. 
Two friends, in remote towns, by its help, sit down. 
and havea family game at chess. Two Emperors, 
a thousand miles xpart, by its help, carry on the 
(siege of a distant city, By night it flies all over 
‘the world, gathering up news to serve up to us at 
breakt By day it flies all over the world, here 
congratulating a bride, there ordering a funeral, 
here warning of disaster, there summoving help to 
a wreck, here buying pork by the hundred barrels, 
there selling grain by the thousand bushels, ar- 
ranging for feasts and fights, fur sermons and 
stock bargaining, for the harmonics of a concert 
and the dis is of convention, for law making, 


























taching much credit to it, an empiracle rule by 
which the weather might be predicted with tolera- 
ble certainty during the last twenty-four or twen- 
ty-five days of a month, from that which prevailed 
during the former ones. This rule is now, how- 





for law breaking, the fall of Empires and the fall 
‘of the thermometer, the candidates for the Presi- 
{dency and the candidates for the penitentiary. 
' Truly the romance of the Arabian Nights is tame 
| beside the reality of the electric wire. 





! be hard to refuse his request for a second biil. He 





he carried the sum with him to the Bank and ob- 
tained for it a Bank bill. On his retarn home he 
was suddenly called out on particular business; he 
threw the note carelessly on the chimney, but 
when he came back a few miuutes afterward to 
lock it up, it was not to be found. No one had en- 
tered the room; he could not, therefore, suspect 
any person. At last, after much inecectual sear ch, 
he had persuaded that it had fallen from the chim: 
ney into the fire. The director went to acquaint 
his colleagues with his misfortune; and as he was 
known to bea perfectly honorable man, le was 
readily believed. It “was only about four and 
twenty hours from the time that he had deposited 
the money; they thought, therefore, that it would 








received it upon giving an application to restore 
the first Dill, if it should ever be found, or to pay 
the money himself, if it should be presented by a 
stranger. About thirty years afterward, an un- 
known person presented the lost bill at the bank, 
and demanded payment. It was in vain that they 


mentioned to this person the transaction by which’ 


that bill was annulled; he would not listen to it; 
he maintained that it had come to him from 
abroad, and insisted upon immediate payment. 
The note was payable to bearer; and thirty thou- 
sand pounds were paid him. The heirs of the di- 
rector refused restitution, and the bank was 
obliged to sustain the loss. It was discovered, af- 
terward, that an architect, having purchased the 
director’s house, had taken it down to build an- 
other upon the same spot, had found the note in a 
crevice of the chimney, and made his discovery an 
engine for robbing the bank. 


sreeeees Cars in THE Desert.—Mr. Russel, 
the well known Crimean reporter of the London 
Times, gives » most interesting sketch of a run 
through a portion of the Arabian desert by a new 
railway route. We subjoin an extract :— 

Blanched bones of camels lie in duil whiteness on 
the sands. Not a bird fans the hot, silent air. 
Stones and sand, and. sand and stones are all and 
everywhere stretched out dead and hard under the 
blue sky and the relentless sun. The rail which 
conveys us through this desolotion is single, and 
the line is said, by English engineers, to be very 
badly made, as the French engineers, who laid it 
out, took it over a ridge eleven hundred tect high, 
instead of following a low near the river, 
which would have greatly diminished expense and 
cost of working. The water and coal for the en- 
gines are to be carried by the trains out to the va- 
rious stations. So they are like commissariat ani- 
mats in a barren country, which have to carry 
their own fodder and diminish the public bur- 
thens, The stations are helpless, hot, oven-like 
erections generally eked out by old Crimean 
wooden huts, within the shade of which may be 
seen an undoubted Englishman, smoking his pipe. 
At the twelfth station we coaled; the train ended 
in the desert here; but at long intervals, for miles 
in advance, we could sce the encampment of 
Arabs, who, for the time, had become navvies, 
and were engaged in picking, burrowing and blast- 
ing through the rocks a way for the iron horse. In 
along wooden shed—the centre of the group of 
tents—were laid out long tables, covered with hot 
joints of recondite animals, papier-mache chickens, 
and lignite vegetables. This was our dinner—it 
had come all the way from Cairo—so had the 
wine, the beer and spirits. If manna and quails 
were at all eatable, we bad envied the food of the 
Israelites. 











. - Tue Invattm’s Craar.—Tho doctor 
was a stern man; but he must have been more 
than human to haye stood fast against the en- 
ies and cajolement with which his patient 
ed up the petition, “to be allowed just one ci- 
gar before going to roost.” The prospect of this 
compensating weed had supported poor Harry 
through the dullness and privations of many mo- 
notonous days. As the appointed time drew near 
he would freshen up visibly, just like the camels 
when, staggering fetlock deep through the sand- 
wastes, they scent the water, or sight the clump of 
palms. Was there more in all this than could be 
traced to the mere soothing influence of the nico- 
tine and flavor of the tobacco? Might not this 
one old habit, still indulged, have been the only 
link that sensibly connected the invalid with those 
pleasant days when he enjoyed life so heartily, 
with so many cheery comradcs to keep him in 
countenance; when he would have laughed at the 
idea of anything short of a sabre-cut, a shot- 
wound, or arattling fall over an “oxer,” bringing 
him down to that helpless dependence when our 














joyed this honor. 


me in company with fifteen of his employees. 


THE ANGEL WATCHER. 


A DAUGHTER watcher at midnight, 

Her dying mother's bad—- 

For five long hights she bad not slept, 
And many tears were sled. 

A vision like an angel came, 

: Sich: none but i might see; 

“Sleep duteous child,” the angel said 
“and I will wateh for thee) 


Sweet slumber, like a blessing, fell 
Upon a daughter's face, 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her place; 

And, oh, co full of humax love 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

‘The augel-guest half mortal seemed— 
The slumberer, half divine, 


Like rays of Jight the sleeper’s locks 
In warm, loge curls were thrown— 

Like rays of light, the angels hair 
Seemed like the'sleeper's own— 

A rose-Ikie shadow ou her cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl— 
A something in the angel's face 

Seemed sister to the girl. 





The mortal and immortal, each 
Teeflecting each, were scen; 

The enithly and the spiritual, 
‘With Death’s pale face between. 

O, human love, what strength line thine? 
‘From thee those prayers arise, 

Which, entering into Paradise, 
‘Draw angels from the skies. 


The dawn looked through the casement cold, 
A wintery dawn of gloom. 
And sadder showed the curtained bed— 
‘The still and sickly room. 
“ary daughter! art thou there, my child? 
O, haste thee, love, come nigh. 
That I may see once more thy tace, 
Aud bless thee ere I die! 


“Tf ever I were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,” she cried; 

“God kuows my heart; I loved thee most 
When most I seemed to chide; 

Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her spirit pray.” 

The angel kissed her—and her soul 
Passed blissfully away! 


A sudden start! what dream, what sound 
‘The slumbering girl alarms? 
She wakes—she seus her mother dead 


Within the angel's aams— 
She wakes—she springs with wild embrace— 
But nothing there appears, 
Except her mother's sweet, dead face, 
Her own convulsive tears. 








THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN: 
ST. PETERSBURG (Russia) paper publishes 
A @ curious letter from the Russian Consul at 
Hakodaki, Japan, from which the following pas- 
sages are extracted: 
“To induce the Japanese to approach us, I 
formed the idea of arranging at my house some 
social games. The success was complete. The 
Japanese accepted with empressement iny invita- 
tions. Christmas day having arrived, I wished to 
celebrate it with solemnity. Tho evening before, 
a tree, ornamented with lights, sweetmeats, aud a 
variety of articles designed to be offered as pres- 
ents, Was arranged in my saloon. ‘The room itself 
was magnificently decorated; the Japanese flags 
were united with the Russian. The inhabitants of 
the city came, men and women, great and small, 
even officers of State. The governor assisted in 
the decoration of the tree by sending a present, and 
ho afterwards employed a painter to make a picture 
of the saloon and the company. Our ladies dis- 
tributed in the evening quantity of boubons and 
delicacies to the children, and to the grown people 
lithographs representing differeut subjects. The 
Japanese had the appearance of being much 
pleased. They were especially impressed by the 
national Russian costume, which our ladies had 
assumed for the occasion. . 
“ Another day I gave a masked ball. The ladies 
were led out by our navy officers. The men seemed 
to admire their dances and to take note of them. 
The young Japanese, the pupils of the militury 
school, are very good lookiug, and, what muy sur- 
prise you, the Russian and English Janguages 
make a part of their course of study. The gov- 
ernor of the city came to make me a visit. He 
told me that the American Consul had never cn- 
Lreplied that I accepted it as a 
civility, and should not fail to return it. He re- 
mained with me four hours, aud breakfasted with 




















Among the things belonging to me which most ex- 


cited their curiosity was the map of the Amoor and 











that of the eastern coast of Siberia, 

“Some days after began the fetes of the Japan- 
ese New Year. They last fifteen days. On this 
occasion the coors of the houses are ornamented 


concedtion of womankind resolves itself into the 
Harry certainly could not 
eso, for an inquiry into 





ever, again brought forward with such additional | —_— 
arguments in its favor us to induce us to return to | ++ A PurnosopuicaL Cat.—In “ Stories |.ministering angel! 
the subject. , of Inventors and Discoveries,” there is a tale ofa] have told you if this w 











It appears that it was the late Marshal Bugeaud | cat which shows that an avimal may sometimes | the precisé nature of his sensations would have | 0¢ , se 
: who discovered it in an old Spanish manuscript; | outwit a savant, posed him at any time quite as much as a question | With draperies, with papers of different colors, and 
: ‘At any | emblematical subjects, such as citrons, crabs, a 


De la Croix relates the following instance of sa-| in hydrostatics or plane trigonometry. a ni 
oy tions from which it had been deduced, extend- gacity in a cat, which, under the receiver of an air-| rate, the consumption of the cigar was a very im-|Tows, etc. These a. considered as talismans 
ing over more than fifty years, and he resolved | pump, discovered the means of escaping a death | portant ceremony with him; not conducted in the | against evil genii, diseases, and other scourges. 
to verify it himself. The result of his observation | which seemed to allinevitable. “1 once saw,” he) thoughtless and improvident spirit of men who | During the firet days of the fete the Japanese pay 
was so satisfactory, that he soon got into the habit ; relates, “a lecturer upon experimental philosophy | smoke a dozen or so aday, but partaking rather of | Visits to their priests and acquaintances. They eat 
of consulting the rule on ajl occasions when some | place a cat under the glass receiver of an air-pump| the character of 2 sacrifice, at ohce festa! and sol- | and drink in every house; those among them who 
important military or agricultural operation was : for the purpose of demonstrating that life cannot | emn. came to sce me showed very decided cflects of 
in contemplation. The rule is as follows: be supported without air and respiration. The lee- these multiplied libations. To pry my tribute to 

< the occasion [ did homage to the governer by a su- 


he was struck with the great number of observa- | 




































Eleven times out of twelve, the weather will, | turer had already made several strokes with the Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
during the whole lunation, be the same as that | piston in order to exhaust the recei of its air, DEVOTION. perb pie, surmounted by the Japunese flag. ft had 
which occurred on the fifth day of that moon, if | when the cat, who began to feel herself very un- i < great success; they sent the top of it todeddo. The 
on the sixth the weather was the same as on the | comfortable in the rarified atmosphere, was fortu- Wien sorrows wring the heart of Jes, rejoicings of the new year are not prolonged into 
fifth. And nine times out of twelve, the weather | nate cnough to discover the source from whence Sweet dewy deopeot tours toatl, the night. The Japanese go to bed early, in order 
e cable dreams Which, ac- 


to enjoy sooner the agr 
cording to their belicf, favor those who have con- 
ducted well through the year preceding. The 
prisoners also share in the general joy. They are 
delivered from their chains, and allowed to shave é 
themselves and dress neatly. 

“The employees of the government make us 
frequent visits. They ask us on what articles their 
commerce with Russia may turn. They have pre- 
seuted us with a sort of marine biseuit, which is 
yery good, but ofan exorbitant price, Tam caus- 
ing now to be made a model of a windmill; they 
have ho iden of the thing, and such mills will be 





of the fourth day will Inst throughout the moon if her uncasiness proceeded. She placed her paw up- 
the sixth turns out to be like the fourth.” ,on the hole throuzh which the air escaped, aud thus 
The marshal used to add six hours to the sixth | prevented any more air from passing out of the 

* day before pronouncing on the weather, in order | receiver. All the exertions of the philosopher 
to make up for the daily retardation of the moon | were now unavailing; in vain he drew the piston; 
between two passages across the meridian, It is | the cat’s paw effectually prevented its operation, 
clear that this rule may not always be applicable, | Hoping to effect his purpose, he again let air into 
there being nothing to prevent the sixth day from | the receiver, which as soon as the cat perceived, 
being quite different from the fourth and fifth.:she withdrew her paw from the aperture; but 
M. de Coninok, of Havre, has just published his ; whenever he attempted to exhaust the receiver she 
observation, continued for ten months, and which | applied her paw as before. The spectators clapped 
completely confirms the rule. their hands in admiration of the cat’s sagucity, and 
rs, the lecturer was compelled to remove her, and sub 


Attesting love tor all. 
With what delight her aching head, 
1 pillow on my breast; 
To share her puius. her care, or grief, 
How greatly am I blest! 


































There's not a sigh her breast that heaves, 
But ceho finds in mine; 
There's not a joy my heart receives, 
But doth with hers combine. 
Through life be this my earthly tate, 
To save, or share her pain; 
Fox Heaven designed her triding ills 
Should prove her lover's gain. 
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. +++ ONE OF THE SEVEN Wowpens. stitute another cat that possessed less penetration Proud is my heart to stea! tha very useful ii ii regret 
. correspondent of the Boston Transcript announces | for the cruel experiment. That in ier bosom lives, pe note ie ia ia aan ne me iam 
; the revent discovery of the Mausoleum, one of the = And none but geutle lovers know ese mind is actively turned toward thut : 
: seven wonders of the ancient world. Everybody | «+++++-» Srory or a Lost Bank BiLL.—In the The bliss the action gives; They construct buildings in the European fashion 
; has read the story of Artemisia, that most incon- | year 1710, one of the directors of the Bank of Eng: det me but die for Jexsic’s sake, with remarkable skill. We urnish nt the ‘the 
: soluble of widows, who, when her husband, (her | land, who was a very wealthy man, had occasion Hatten can fers supply j ' lan of a yal hae ree eeae 
: wig " , ae . aa - es 1. may My roptured spirit take, plan of a yacht that they have recently launched 
j own brother, by the way,) Mausolua, King of ILal- to use 30,000/, which he was to pay as the price of ‘Than live, I'd rather die. . on the water. ‘This yacht iy built as well as i Jd 
: icarnassus, died, drauk his ashes in her grief, aud , an estate he hud bought; to facilitate the matter, : C. Pency Wicsxrnonrs. | have been done by our best cugineers.”” Poo 
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The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn’s opening hour ; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew. 
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It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art; 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 

But, 0, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Tlave gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 














‘BY MOSES A. DOW. 
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BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XXVIT. -Journal Continned. 


UGUST 1st. 
Thank God 


(ha 
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li and noble Cas- 
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and now he wishes to see her restored to her own 
parents. Horace is delighted with his new sister; 
or, rather, half-sister. He talks with her, sings 
‘with her, walks out with her, and little Fay, un- 
derstanding all, is nearly wild with joy and excite- 
ment. I should be happy, I believe; but for the 
gloom that has settled down over my noble and 
brave Castele and Castillia; what can be the cause 
of it 

“T saw the latter to-day and questioned her, but 
she only knit her brows and said, in herown pecu- 
liar way— 

ie ‘My good Hannah, let us talk of something 
else.’ 

“OF course I said nothing more. I knew her 
too well to insist. 

“Walter Mayne does not talk of leaving, al- 


so; I cannot tell you why it is, but I am sure of it. 
You will forget me, then, Fay, and the dream you 
are dreaming now will have its awakening, and 
you will sce how utterly mistaken you were when 
you fancied J, as your husband, could make you 
happy. I believe you will thank me in your heart 
then for having studied your happiness more than 
my own. 


The young man paused and tossed back the long 


black hair that had shaded his face as he spoke, 
and his gaze, as it rested on his companion, ex- 
pressed far more than words. 


As for Fay, she 
made no reply; her eyes were downcast and full 


of tears; and the sweet, baby-like face, around 


which the golden brown curls clustered, was very 
white as the moonbeams fell upon it. 
“You think me cruel, perhaps,” said Castele at 


length; “you may think me unloverlike, perhaps 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 


particularly adapted to whatever situation they may 
be called upon to fill, Such an one was Castillia 
De Leon. From her youth she had been brought 
up under the indulgent care of Hannah Dustin, 
who loved her too well to thwart her plans, and 
she followed the bent of her inclinations almost in 
every respect. Her life had been a free one, un- 
trammeled by the rules of society; with a light 
and buoyant spirit and facilities for carrying out 
her daring deeds, whether it might be to chase 
down a deer and making it the prey of her unerr- 
ing rifle, carry it home with her on her noble 
steed with the same ease an expert hunter mizht 
have donc; or whether in the sick room, setting a 
broken limb, baudaging wounds; or in company, 
playing the hostess at the Fort De Leon, it was all 
the same. She never did anything by halves; 
whatever she attempted was performed with a 





though Horace Brentford starts to-morrow for the 
east. Castillia told me so this evening just at 
dusk. I could not see her face, but ler voice 
sounded very strange. What has come over Cas- 
tele? To-night Fay came to me crying, and say- 
ing Castele had broken off the engagement between 
them; what can it all mean? I know Castele loves 
Fay better than his life; yes, I know it, and yet he 
has broken off the engagement. 

“How bright the moon shines; and the stars 


tillia De Leon, I 
Lam better; yes, 
I have been 
very, very ill. I 
shudder asf 
think of it. If 
Thad died, and 
Walter Mayne 
had never learn- 
ed the mission 


master’s hand. She never shrank from a duty 
however distasteful it might be to mind or body; 
she never shrank from danger, if’ it layin the path 
she knew was right for her to tread; and when 
she saw the blow that was about to fall upon her 
brother’s head, only for him did she bow her head 
in agony and say, “ Yes, it will be a heavy blow, 
Castele.” 

When Horace Brentford said to her, “Miss De 


Pini 
ASAI unmanly, You do not know the bitterness that 
i giving you up has cost me; and if fortune had 
smiled upon me, I would have put aside, in my 
own mind all other objections and lived on in the 
blissful dream of calling you mine. But as it is, I 
have put your love away from me. I shall try and 
teach my heart to love you as a sister; it is for 
your good—for your good to be free, free as air; 
you are free, my little Fay, my pet, my love, my 











with which poor 
Emma. entrust- 
| ed me! 

“Tsaw him 

last night; it 

was a long, sad 

y talk we had. IT 

aaj Would write it 

down, but Iam 

too weak, and it 

imakes ine dizzy 

totry to think. 

Ile is so very 

anxious to find 

his son; poor man, I do not wonder. To-night he 

came in very much agitated and asked ine the 

name of the foster parents of Emma’s child, and 

also the name of the child. I told him. He ap- 

peared still more agitated, and said, hurriedly, ‘I 

thought so; I thought [ had not misunderstood 

you!’ and then left the room more hurriedly than 

he entered it, What can it mean? [am sorely 
puzzled.” 

“There is some great trouble distressing Cas- 
tele and Castillia; the former is gloomy and ab- 
stracted, the latter keeps a flushed cheek and flash- 
ing eye all the time. This morning I overheard a 
little conversation between them, accidentally, I 
cannot interpret its meaning. Custele was speak- 
ing. ‘It is terrible,’ he said; ‘Oh, Castillia, I 
could bear it for myself; but poor little Fay? 

“<Trt will make no difference with her; you 
should know her better by this time.’ There was 
a pause, then Castele said— 

“« No, she is ang and beautiful; she shall not 
bind herself or be bound to me. She thinks she 
loves me, but she will be undeceived; she is wil- 
ling to marry Captain Castele De Leon, but’ 

“You do her a great wrong, Castele.’ 

“No [ donot. Fay shall be free as air. She 
loves this smooth-spoken young stranger, I dare 
say far better than me; she likes me as a brother, 
him in a far different manner.’ 

“Who do you mean?’ there was a quiver in 
Castillia’s voice, ‘I don’t know as I ever heard of 
it; never so before.’ 

“«The handsome young stranger who shared 
your captivity a few weeks since. ae 

“There was a long pause; finally Castillia said, 
as 
the conversation— 5 

“©Yes, yes; it is a heavy blow; it will he a 
heavy blow. Heaven only knows what we shall 
do, Castele.’ ! 

a I did not hear any more. What heavy blow is | 
about to fall upon brave, noble Castele and his sis-) 
ter? What fate is it that is about to separate Fay | 
and Castele, so long betrothed? Is it because 1 
am so weak and so strangely agitated? Is it—or 

is something very dreadful about to happen? i 


“Areust 4dth.—Walter Mayne has found his 
son! [ have scen Emma’s child grown to glori 
ous manhood! Shall I say Tam ready to die now ? | 
No, not quite ready; and yet [ have bat few things 
yet to wish for. Yes, Walter Mayne has found his 
son, and I have seen Horace Brentford, or right- 
fully, Horace Mayne. I can do nothing but repeat 
this over and over to myself, I am 80 overjoyed. 

“ T have told them both poor Emma’s story, and 
mother, although the other says he will never di 
tucb her by coming between he 
husband, Heit was who stole Fay from her moth- | 0 
er. He says he was mad, wild when he did it, |v 


in answer to some question in the first part of i 


when the trial com 


the young mun seems intent upon finding his | not let you be dr i by 2 
riage with me; if you are happy God will give me 
and her present’ strength to fight the battle of life as becom 


are looking down just as they did years ago, when 
Emma Bolton and I gazed at them, and waited for 
Walter’s low tap at the secret door; just as they 
will shine years from now, when Walter and Em- 
ma and I are in our graves. The thought makes 
jmesad. Iam thinking of Castillia, and us [ write, 
glancing from the open window, I see her out 
walking beneath the trees with Horace Brentford. 
How well they look together; she would make a 
queenly mistress for Mt. Grey!” 

Fay and Castele sat alone on the steps of tho, 
great jagged stone building; Castillia and Horace 
Brentford walked out in the moonlight talking in 
low, earnest tones. 

The winds whispered and sighed through the 
leaves—the whippowill’s plaintive cry resounded 
through the forest, and far away re-echoed the 
; Owl’s dull too-hoo. Castele was moody and silent; 
Fay changeful as April—now smiles and then | 
tears, | 

“You don’t love me, Cass.” 

“Tndeed I do, pet.” 

“ And yet you tell me that we can never marry, 
and talk and act so strange.” | 

The young man gazed into the sweet young face 
and sighed. 

“Do you really love me, Fay?” 

A soft blush dyed the fair cheek of the little 
maiden; another more skilled in coquettry might 
have tossed her pretty head, and either given ‘an 
evasive answer, or an equivocal denial; but Fay, 
honest simple child of nature that she was, replied 
artlessly— 

“Yes, indeed; so very, very much, dear Cass.” 

“ And yet not enough, I’m atraid, Fay; you think 
you love me, and yet—and yet—” 

“ What, Cuss?” 

“You know so little of the world; there are ma- 
ny, so many men in it younger, handsomer, better 
than I. ur parents, your true parents, Fay, are 
nodoubt rich and honorable, You will be restored 
tothem. You will be no longer the bright, artless 
Fay Forest, but the gay, dashing belle. [ do not 
know that you will be happier then than now; I 
do not know that you will find friends who will 
cherish you more tenderly than we have done; [ 
do not know that your fashionable lovers would 
worship you more ardently than I do; but, Fay, | d 
you will sometimes, then, remember Castele; 
now you will. You will’ sometimes remember 
how, for your happiness, he gave you up, when 
you were dearer than life to him.” 

Now Fay ought to have thrown her dimpled 
little arms around his neck, and told him she 
should marry him just to “ et rid of him;” that|® 
would have brought the old sunshine back to his |} 
face; but instead, our little maiden said— 

“T am sure I never shall love any one half as 

well as I do you.” 

“You think so, now, pet, I know; if I did not, 
think of your future happiness [ would allow you | I 
0 choose for yourself; but, Fay, if I should tell 
you that fama ruined man; if I should tell you 
that poverty and disgrace stare me in the face, 
what then, —what then?” 

There was a beautiful trust in her face. 

« 7 should love you all the same, ae 

“So you fink, my vet, but heaven help you 
i Ido not ask you, nay, I will 
zed down to misery by a mar- 
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3 my 
niunthood. You will know all soon enough; you 
will return to your parcuts. I feel that it will be 


u 





mouds, stood heside you at the marriage altar; 


voted head of Castele De Leon. 


Dy 


face, Castele, his mother and si 
Fay, Hannah Dustin, Walter May 
per, Job Rushton, remoyed to a ne} 


darling!” 

The young man took her in his arms and pressed 

her close to his hosom; then he raised her face so 
he could look full into it, kissed the sweet lips, the 
girlish forehead, the dimpled cheeks, and then put- 
ting her away from him, said gently, 
“Go, my love, go! I haye strength now to say 
go; how long I shall have I cannot say; you are 
free now, Fuy, I have nerved myself’ to say it, but 
my courage might desert me, and the old dream 
might come back and bewilder me. Go!” 

There was a wild, strange look in the eyes of 
Castele De Leon, and_his voice was vehement, yet 
tenderly modulated. Fay looked into his face, and 
his last word, so wild, so deep, so full of concen- 
trated agony and passion terrified her. 

She did not answer him, but giving him a fear- 
ful, tearful look, arose from the great stone step, 
and silently entered the house. 

Castele’s eyes followed her until she was lost 
from his sight, then he buried his face in his 
hands, gave one deep, heart-bursting sigh, and 
said to himself, in a tone of relicf— 

“Thank God the trial is over.” 

Ah, Castele did not know the bitterness that was 
yet in store for him; how little he knew then of 
the deep, strong passion that lay in the depths of 
his great strong heart. 

That night, beneath the quict stars, with the 
glorious harvest moon looking down upon them, 
Horace Brentford and Castillia De Leon walked 
slowly under the trees and talked together in just 
such low tones as lovers delight to indulge in, for 
the two were lovers; aye, and so they were; yet, 
when they parted that night, only the pale moon 
and quiet stars looking down upon them, the 
words that Castillia’s white lips murmured were— 

“God _ bless you in your whole life, Horace; al- 
though I cannot be your wife, allow me to be your 
friend; and, as such, I shall ever pray for your 
happiness. Farewell forever ! 

She held out her hand to him. How like a 
queen she looked, her dark robes falling about 
her in graceful folds—her faultless form—her re- 


gal beauty. 


Ah, Horace Brentford, that parting; I do not 


wonder it wrung your heart with an anguish like 


death. [do not wonder that all night you tossed 


wildly upon your couch, sleepless and miserable— 
how the word haunted you “ forever!” 
parting! Years afterwards you remembered it, 
when a woman, radiant in her peerless beauty, 


Ah, that 


rlistening in her rich robes and sparkling dia- 


ah, you remembered that parting then; that part- 
ng at the Fort De Leon—that agonizing parting 


with the only woman you ever loved! 


The next morning Horace Brentford, in compa- 


ny with a large number of the men of the garri- 
son, left the Fort De Leon on their way to a neigh- 


yoring settlement. 
Full too soon the expected blow fell upon the de- 
The massacre at 
he fort was looked upon by government as caused 
y unwarrantable carelessness of the Commander, 
tele De Leon, and he was deprived of his office, 
nd the fort placed in other hands. 
Disgraced, and with poverty staring him in the 
er, together with 
nd the trap- 
whboring set- 
Jement. 
There are some persons in the world who seem 


Leon, ever since I have known you I have es- 
teemed and loved you—will you not be my wife, 
and be the mistress of my eastern home?” There 
was a strong voice that plead for the young man 
in the heart of Castillia; she loved him; his manly 
beauty, his nobleness of heart, his genial disposi- 
tion and attractive manners had won the noble 
girl’s heart ere she knew it and when she felt that, 
unless she replied “ yes,” they would part forever, 
that the choice between light and darkness, sweet 
and bitter, happiness or sorrow was offered her, is 
it strange the young girl instinctively turned from 
the darkness to the light—turned from the bitter 
of poverty that she felt would be hers, to the 
sweets of a luxurious home with the only man she 
had ever loved? we say, is it strange? We trow 
ro ; yet it was only for a moment she hesitated, 
an | then the stern finger of duty pointed the way. 

So she put the blessed cup of happiness away 
from her lips, crushed back the hope that had 
trembled up into being in her heart, gave one more 
thought to the love she was about to bury in her 
soul forever, and then said— 

“No, Horace Brentford, dearly as I love you, I 
cannot be your wife!” 

The die was cast, the rubicon was past. That 
night, as she looked forward into the black uncer- 
tain future, and nerved her brave heart to mect it, 
she said to herself— 

“ Let sorrow and disgrace fall ever so heavy up- 
on you, I will not leave you, Castele.”” 

But it was not until years afterwards, the young 
man knew of his brave sister’s sacrifice. And 
with the same cheerfulness Castillia gave up her 
wild, free, dashing life, and put her hands to the 
toil of poverty. Castele had smiled bitterly when 
she had said “I can work,” but he found that the 
noble girl could do as well as say. 

Castillia labored to a great disadvantage, how- 
ever. Hannah Dustin, since her recovery, had 
never entirely regained her strength, and was 
peevish and fretful. Mrs. De Leon, so long used 
to yage life, had become so accustomed to it 
that, after the novelty of Castele’s and Castillia’s 
society was over, she began to long for her Indian 
daughter, Oceola, and the free careless life she 
had grown in the course of time to love. Castele 
was moody, gloomy and silent. He felt that he 
had been deeply, seriously wronged; that he was 
disgraced unjustly; that his hopes of happiness 
were forever blasted. But for Castillia’s firm and 
powerful influence over him, we do not know what 
Castele De Leon might not have done; but she 
saved him. There is a mighty influence wielded 
by a sister, for good or for evil; how few realize 
it. 

Fay, dreaming of the future, danced the hours 
away thoughtlessly and carelessly enouzh; her little 
white hands never thought of assistinz Castillia in 
her weary round of duties. She borrowed books 
and spent the long bright days in reading them, 
while Castillia mended her frocks, or prepared 
some tempting dish to tempt the little butterfly’s 
appetite. Fay was not heartless, but thoughtless ; 
she would say, “ how tired you look, Castie,” and 
never think how many steps she herself might save 
her foster sister. 

So, all the care, and the labor, and the work of 
love and cheerfulness was placed upon Castillia, 
because she never complained, and always wore 
the same happy look upon her face. Just as 
queenly, just us beautiful in one situation as an- 
other, her cheeks several shades paler, to be sure, 
for weariness will tell in some manner, the brave 





spirit struggling to the contrary notwithstanding, 
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ii ‘astilia De Leon that jus- 
i Wowisu we cont tt Sant moe aE 
St alm and azure sky, but i could, 
arate a calm ne it, pierce tie clouds when the 
So Ton est ig raging, and with its ‘silvery ray 
incl the “benijhted’ wanderer on_ his way, he 
cheer, tne emewvhat @star! And thus we do ex- 
Sir aa we review the character of Castillia De 
aan not jn her hours of prosperity, but when 
Leon i ackness of adversity strove in vain to dim 
ie brightness. In vain, we say, for then it was 
hee truth, her nobleness were more fully displayed. 
‘What 2 woman! 











Whi cht it was! black with tempest and 
fe wile aie be Leon sat moodily before the 
wide fireplace, gazing intently into the ro: ving 
flames, for it was mid winter, and on such nig nts. 

this, Castele loved to pile the giant logs high in 
the fireplace, to drive the cold away with the cheer- 
ful blaze. ¢ fake 

id, Mrs. De Leon sat moodily gazing 
cae: fire, ber face in her hands, her elbows up- 
on her knecs. Hannah Dustin, knitting away an 
the corner, watched the flickering flames, and C a, 
telo the while busied himsclf cleaning his rifle, 
preparatory for a day’s hunting on the morrow. 

Fay, sitting on a soft deer-skin_ covered stool, 
(one Castele had made expressly for her) leaning 
her head against the stone jamb, read by the tlie ke 
ering firelight, one little dainty hand shading the 
fire from her blue eyes and sweet fac while Cas- 
tillia busied herself with her evening work. 

Cuastele looked more moody than usual; indeed, 
his brow seemed like a thunder cloud, and his lips 
ed almost painfully. Once or twice 
he paused in his work, and, glancing at his sister, 
fumbled uneasily in his pocket; then, ayain, he 
would continue his work, his face growing more 




















“stormy in its expression every minute. 


After Castillia had concluded her evening work, 
however, and smoothing her luxuriant hair, sat 
down hefore the cheerful fire, Castele put away his 
rifle, and, while his mouth twitched suspiciously, 
and a curious look came into his eyes, he said— 

“The mail came in to-day.” 

Hannah Dustin took her eyes from the fire. 
Fay put her finger on the place where she left off 
reading, and looked up; the next minute the hook 
was thrown aside, and she stole close to Custcle’s 
side. 

“ Did anything come for us, Ca 2 

There was a spice of bitterness in the young 
man’s tone— 

“ You hope so, Fay?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“From whom, pet?” : 

“Oh, you know well enough; you know T’ve 
been almost dying to hear something of my pa- 
rents ever since Horace Brentford went awiy 
come, now, you're too bad, Cass; please tell me; 
did you get a letter?” 

«And suppose I did, Fay?” F 

“Qh, did you? Oh, I’m so glad! did you really 
get a letter from him?” 

“No, not from him, Fay.” 

“Who, then?” 

fs Suppose I should tell you from your own mother, 











et.” 
F The blue eyes opened wider, then the little hands 
were clapped together excitedly. 

“Did you, Cass?” 

“ Suppose I should say yes, Fay?” 

“Oh, [ should be so glad!” 

“ Suppose [ should tell you that your own moth- 
er has written to me, and wants her little dauzh- 
ter restored to her? Suppose I should tell you 
that that mother is rich, and that this same little 
daughter, in a beautiful southern home, will be 
surrounded with every pleasure and luxury—what 
then, pet?” 

The child drew a long breath, and then replied, 
fairly dancing with joy~ 

“Oh, [should be so glad!” 

The dark sorrowful look came back into the 
young man’s face, but Fay was too excited to no- 
tice it. 

“Tam glad for your sake it is so, little one,” he 
said, tenderly, “though it will be very lonesome 
when you're gone. Here’s the letter?” and Cas- 
tele tossed a soiled, travel-stained letter upon the 
table, and took up his hat, and putting it on, 
dashed out into the storm, On, scarcely knowing 
whither le went, Castelo strode in the tempest. 
What did he care for the battling of the elements 
when a far fiercer tempest was surging in his own 
bosom? 

Oh, Castele, long ago you thought you had buried 
this wild, passionate love down deep in your heart; 
but again the lava tide has burst forth. 

“Fool that I was!” cried he, beating upon his 
breast, and baring his face to the storm. “Oh, 
Fay! shall [ curse or bles: Oh, women, gold 
and ease with you, overweigh love and devotion! 
Am Imad? Oh, lay, it would haye heen easier to 
have seen you in your coffin than this!” 

Out into the forest strode Castele, where, he 
scarcely knew. His head bared to the storm, his 
voice mingling with the shricking of the tempest. 
Suddenly a low moan fell upon his ear. He 
paused; was ita human being he was treading 
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* upon? He stooped, and his hand rested upon a 


cold face, and a tangled mass of long straight hair. 

“ Heaven help me! what is this?’ ‘The young 
man raised the form in his arms; it was'a wo- 
man’s and not heavy to carry. With his human 
burden he started for his home. Hannah Dustin 
and Fay had retired, only Castillia and Mrs. De 
Leon awaited his return. The latter was speak- 
ing slowly, dreamily. - 

“ Yes, [ remember it well, Castillia.” 

“Tell me all about it, mother.” 

“Twill; there can be no harm in so doing, and 
T feel that I will soon be unable todoso. T hive a 
prisentment of evil—what L cannot tell; but I will 
tell youthe story, Castillia, and sometime you may 
repeat it to your brother, if you like.” 

“ Well, mother.” 

“ My mother—I have often heard the old woman 
who took care of me in my childhood tell me of 
her—my father [can faintly remember, and I have 
adim recollection of wu brother very nearly my 
own age. Whatever become of him f cannot tell; 
but, for some reason, of which I am ignorant, my 
father was thrown into prison, and all his wealth 
contiscuted.”” 

Mrs. De Leon paused for a moment, as if in 
thought, then she continued. 








“There is no need to tell you how my early life 
was passed; cnough that it was in the bitterest 
poverty, subsisting solely upon the bouuty of my 
good duenna, Isabella, At theage of twelve years 
we left the old world for Havana, and while on the 
voyage, I became acquainted with a young French- 
min, in a somewhat singular manner. One day, 
while walking on deck with the woman Isabella, 
carelessly enough I managed to fall overboard, 
and would probably have perished but for the cour- 
age and generosity of this young mun, who, seeing 
my peril, sprang into the sea, and being an expert 
swimmer, contrived to keep me above the waves 
until a boat could be lowered, and we could be 
taken up.” x 

“And this young man, mother?’ questioned 
Castillia. 

“Was the Count De Leon.” 

“ Count?” 

“Yes; and a few years afterwards I married 
him. And he was your father and Castele’s. Al- 
though possessing a title, a few acres of barren 
uncultivated land was all the wealth of which he 
was possessed; so we determined to make the 
New World our home; and, a few years after our 
marriage, hearing such extravagant stories of tho 
great West, we came hither, Well, it is all over 
now—all over—your father is dead, and Isoon shall 
be!” 

For a moment neither spoke; finally Castillia 
asked— 

“And your father’s name? I never heard it, 
mother.” 

“T know you never did. My old duenna nev>r 
allowed me to speak it aloud, for she said it might 
be my ruin; but it can do no harm now. The 
name that was mine when a child was Inez de 
L’Ossa.” 

“A strange name,” mused Castillin; but she 
was framing the name in her mind, and us she did 
80, she repeated again, “ strange!” 

“What is strange?” 

“T saw a brooch once, with that very name cn- 
graved upon it.” 

“ & brooch?” 

«Yos.” 

“De L’Ossa?” 

“Tt was a peculiar name, I remembered it; and 
on the outside was a crest of diamonds.” 
“ And in whose possessior this brooch ?” 
“Horace Brentford’s.” stillia paled slightly 

as the young man’s name passed her lips. 
“Horace Brentford!” 
“The young man who turned out to be the son 




























of that strange being known as the Phantom of 
the War-Path in past years; as Walter Mayne 


now.” 


“And did he ever say how he came in posses- 
sion of it?’ questioned Mrs. De Leon with excite- 
ment. 
“Hannah Dustin informed me that the brooch 
Was a present—or not exactly a present, but a love 
token from Walter Mayne to Emma Bolton; and 
that it left in charge for Horace when he 
should arrive at the age of manhood.” 
“And where did this Walter Mayne say he ob- 
tained the brooch ?” 
“He said nothing concerning it whatever, and 
did not seem to attach much importance to it oth- 
erwise than as a means of recognizing his sou.” 
“Strange, who should carry the arms of the 
house of de L’Ossa here!” mused Mrs. De Leon, 
half aloud. 
“Where is this Walter Mayne?” 
“Trapping.” 
“ And when will he be back?” 
“Uncertain.” 
“The agreat mystery here,” said Mrs. De 
Leon; ‘ T wish Walter Mayne 
was liere now.” 
© And why?” 
“T would ask him how he came by that brooch, 
with its crest of diamonds.” 
The fire burned low; Castillia arose to replenish 
it, when her mother’s voice detained her. 
“Hark! [heard a ery, and such a cry! [heard 
it above the storm, Nia.” 
At that moment footfalls sounded upon the door 
steps, and the next instant the great door was 
thrown open, and Castele entered with his burden, 
which he laid down on a mat before the fire. 


Only one look did Mrs. De Leon take of the form, 
in its frozen garments—one look at the beautiful 
face, the beautiful olive face, with the long black 
frozen hair clinging about it—only for one instant 
did she stand spell-bound, as it were, gazing thus, 
when, with a wild bitter cry, sho caught the poor 
frozen creature to her bosom. 
“ Oceola!” 
“Mother! Mother!” The stiff ashen lips mur- 
mured the endearing name in the Indian tongue. 
A few words from the nearly dying girl told 
of the death of the Great Eagle on the War-P; 
in bate with the Ojibbewas; of her capti 
among that nation, and her almost miraculous 
cape from them—of her weary days of travel—of 
her hope only to reach her mother, so that she 
might dic in her arms. Poor Occola! Beautiful 
Occola! 
“Go with me, mother; it will be so lonely with- 
out you,” murmnred the poor girl. 

‘The dim cyes closed, the ashen lips were silent; 
the mother placed her hand over the poor child’s 
heart, She was dead! 


Occola did not zo alone; two days afterwards, 
in a wide deep grave Mrs. De Leon and her Indian 
aughter were laid down to rest together. A dis- 
se of the heart the physician said; perhaps it 

















































was—yet she died sweetly and calmly. 


“My life has been very hard; Tam going to 
sleep now; lny us together, Occola and I. Heaven 
bless you, my children.” 

And that was all. 


Weeks passed. Walter Mayne did not return; a 
letter was, in the meanwhile, received from Horace 
Brentford, stating that he and his mother and 
Fay’s mother would meet Fay and Hannah Dustin 
at Chicago, ata certain time mentioned. Enclosed 
was a sum of money amply sufticient to defray all 
expenses, and no excuse could be offered for delay. 

“Good bye, Fay!” it was all Castele could say 
as they parted; but on a little slip of paper he left 
in her hand she read— 

“Tt is harder than death to give you up, little 
daisy; you see L was right—you are free. Tam 
thankful Heaven gave me strength to conquer my- 














self and leave you so. Be happy; 
You will not quite forget Cnstelee 

And Castele and Custillia were left alone. Oh. 
how the shadows settled down over them! Even 


Castilli’s brave heart sickened. Heaven help 
them! 


, thatis all Task. 


Chapter XXVIIL—The Meeting in Catcago. 


[x ahandsomely furnished apartment, belonging 
to a first class hotel in the gooilly city of Chiea- 
go, three persons sat in carnest conversation. 
Mildred Summers sat near the ¢ mson draped 
window, holding back the heavy curtains with one 
Jewelled hand, while the other toyed carelessly 
with the lenves of a book that lay in her lap; her 
eyes intent watching the passers-by below, . 

It was the same Mildred, only a little paler, a lit- 
tle more spirituelle in the style of her beauty, and 
there was a melancholy expression about the lips. 
and in the depth of the deep hazle cyes that spoke, 
more fervently than wor is, of past sorrow and 
heart suffering. 


Reclining upon a luxurious sofa, glancin 
and anon at a tiny 





3 evor 
L Jewellod repeater, while her 
foot tapped the velvet carpet nervously, Mrs. 
St. Clare divided her attention between converse. 
tion and watching the two other occupants of the 
room; with joy and pride plainly depicted upon 
her countenance, she looked far younger and 
handsomer than when we last xazed upon her; 
and, perhaps, it is no wonder Horace Brentford 
(for so we must still call him) thought his mother 
the most lovely woman he had ever seen, 

The most lovely, we say; ah! Horace did not 
think the most beautiful, for the peerless face of 


Castillin De Leon was engraved too deeply upon 
the young man’s hea 


he rt to be easily forgotten, Cas- 
tllia was a splendid girl; she would make a Tan 
nificent woman, but his mother was lovely; Mil- 
dred was lovely; Fay, little petted, spoiled Fay, 
Was lovely; yet the younger thought the former 
most of all. 


“Strange!” said Mrs. St. Clare. 
“What, mother?” Mildred dropped the curtain, 
and, closing the hook, looked up inquiringly. 

“Why, ever ything, Mildred; it seems as if I had 
been dreaming for the past six months, ever sinee 
Tread that advertisement, by which I knew my 
lost child was living, and my son was searching 
for me. Ft is all strange, Mildred.” 

“Yes; [suppose it is strange,” replied Mildred, 
absently, while Horace replied, 

“ But the strangest part has not come, mother. 
Lsimply told you that your lit.le dauhter, Fay, 
they call her, was in the care of the De Leon fami- 
ly. Idid not tell you what, p:rhaps, I ought to, 
that an old triend—[ may call her a friend, 
though she used to be but a servant—is coming 
with her—Hannah Dustin.” ‘ 

“Tannah Dustin!” Mrs. St. Clare’s cheek 
paled, 

“Yes, Hannah Dustin; by the way, mother, I 
thonght her coming would give you pleasure, so I 
sent for her to accompany Fay’? 

Mrs. St. Clare bowed her head upon her folded 
hands; finally she raised it and asked, 

“ Did Hannah Dustin ever tell you of my darly 
life, Horace?” 

“Much of it, my dear mother.” 

“And of the sad circumstances connected with 
your parentage?” 

“ All, Lthink, mother,” 

“And did she tell you of Walter Mayne?” 

“My father? Yes.” 

“ And did Hannah ever say, if she had ever as- 
certained, if Walter Mayne was living?” asked 
Mrs. St. Clare, almost spasmodicn 3 for Hor 
had never informed her of the relation the “ Phan- 
tom of the War-Path” bore to herself, although 
she had heard him speak of the being who had 
been thus mysteriously designated. 

The young man glanced at Mildred; he knew 
that the revelation of the existence of the first hus- 
band of Mrs. St. Clare would bring the flush of 
shame to the fair Mildred’s check, and perhaps an 
unnecessary pang to his mother’s heart. He h: 
heard Walter Mayne say that he would never dis- 
turb the happiness of Emma and her husband by 
allowing them to know of’ his existence; but the 
husband was dead, that difficulty was now ob- 
vinted. So Horace said, gently, 

“And suppose he is alive, mother—suppose I 
should tell you that he lives and remembers you, 
what then, mother?” 

Mrs. St. Clare clasped her hands over her face 
and howed her head; then she repeated the words 
asif'she failed fully to understand their meaning. 
“Tf he lives and remembers me?” 

“Yes: 

“YVirst, then, I should say, why have I never 
seen or heard of him? Why did he allow me 
to—” 

“Nay, mother, do not blame. Had I found Mr. 
St. Clare living F would have buried this all in my 
own bosom, and never, only to you, revealed myself 
as your son, As it is, althouzh it may cause Mil- 
dred’s pure heart a pang, and Yourself, perchance, 
the most conflicting emotions, I will tell you that 
Walter Mayne lives!” 

The woman clasped her hands oyer her heart 
and her face grew white as marble. 

“Tell me of him!” she gasped. 

“will; Mildred has heard your sad story, so T 
will commence with my father’s, your first, 1 
might say your only loye, my mother!” 

In a few words the story ‘ told; all the pain, 
the anxiety, the suffering of mind, the work of re- 
venge—Horace Brentford withheld nothing from 
his mother’s knowledge, that he himself’ Knew, of 
his father’s history. When he concluded, Mrs. St. 
Clare said, 

“And did he not despise me when he knew of 
my unfaithfulness—my sin, [lorace ?” 

“He but pitied you, mother,” 

“ Heaven bless you for saying that, for giving 
me that as nee; if I could only see him—could 
only hear him say that he forgives me.” 

“ Suppose you should sce him scared, and grey, 
and wrinkled?” : 

“What should [care for that; he is your futher, 
boy. Oh! you are his image, as I first knew him. 
What if he is grey, and seared, and wrinkled? 
Suffering of body and mind made him so—not sin, 
Should I love lim less for his misfortune? Do 
you know of love? I trow not, or you would not 
have asked me so foolish a question,” 

There was a felad light that flashed into the 
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heretofore ho worshi ; 
after all, her heart wpped ner now: 


Mildred, I beg of you; b 
0 as 
have been had Waiter Mayne Te YOu would 
irth. Aye, before your Parents? macefre your 
us try to forget all the unpleasant 2 rete. Let 
connected With the affain—witl you nore astances 
ie young man’s cordial 
words removed the painful fealinee od brotherly 
ment from Mildred’s mind.and she sal pmban 
a shall ie a8 you say, Horace” a Smiling, 
- St. Clare tappe Cet 
Blanced at her jeweller vane cet nervously, and 
‘You are quite su i 3 
ing, Horace 2 re they will be here this even. 
res, quite sure; [ 
Dustin ‘that they would do" 


steamer; that was some time 

8 et ago, and t] J 

ins piel they had taken Passage is expoafnket 
“Oh! Tam 60 impatient: ; 
not wait.” And Mes Sti 


* ‘Se i i 
ing to the window, ed atte wtose an 


lanced a walks. 
she took up the Book Meg vp glace; then 
ing, and the latter stole away to her room t ane 
a little quiet time for thought and sleep, yn fp have 
Thought! yes, but not sh il 
thinking, not of Horace, not oF. Ver lars a ren 
her love, Guy Summers.’ In spite of all her fri mae 
advice in favor of her obtaining a divoi one 
unworthy husband, she w; ie eet 
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she had promised to be the wite of oe 
as long as they should both live. Tey Sammors 


he had broken, 
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his vow, she would be true to her; 
than all this, she felt, why she couk 
perhaps, sometime he would bles: 
solve. 

; Once, since net parting with 
had met him—then but for a moment— 

stant, and but one agonized Jook passed Seen 
them. And yet that look, ah! it huunted Mildret, 
it spoke of 4 remorse gnawing deep at the vitals, it 
spoke of mingled hope and despair—and it said to 

he poor young wite, “ wretch thous! el 

still [love youl?” SEE neve Desa, 


Perhaps ‘that was why Mildred still kept the 


image of her unworthy husband enshrined ji 
inmost recesses of her oe 


heart; perhaps 

why she turned weariiy from ie atone bind 
many admirers; we cannot tell. 
Night caine, and still no 
shipping agent, and inquired in regard 
“ Clarinda,” that had been expected in for the ee 
twelve hours. Such a delay in the regular line 
never had occurred before, and the worst of it was, 
the steamer was uninsured. . 
Night Passed—morning dawned, and the night 
came on again. Mrs. St. Clare paced the floor nor- 
yously, anxiously, with a dread foreboding at her 

eart. 
_ “Oh, Horace!”. she said, how much harder to 
Just raise the cup of happiness to my lips and I 
never tasted the sweet!” 

Two days passed, and then came word, oh! haw 
like a thunderbolt it fell upon very many—ofa 
fearful disaster on the lake. The burning and ex- 
plosion of the “ Clarinda,” the terrible loss of life 
—and among the names of the lost the agontsed 
mother read of Fay Forest and Hannah Dustin! 

There was another who read this notice with a 
blanched face and wild despairing gaze months af- 
terwards, for news travels but slowly on the fron- 
tiers, 

As Castcle De Leon read it he felt a strange paug 
through his whole frame. The veins grew purple 
and knotted that stood out from his forehead, and 
cold sweat come upon it in great drops like rain. 

For a moment he said nothing; then, as a great 
throb of his heart sent the blood coursing madly 
through e artery, he bowed his head and, in 
low despairing tones, all the more pitiful and de- 
spairing for being low, 3 

“Oh, Fay, you are lost, lost, forever now! 

“Yer [thought you gave her up long ‘ago, Cas- 
tele,” said his sister. ‘‘Ithought you said you 
could easier have seen her laid in the grave t a0 
the wife of another, or even separated from you.’ 

“T thought so! Oh! Castillia, it is one thing to 
think you give up an object and really to do so. 
Now [ean sce it all; while I knew that Fay lived, 
Tdid not quite despair. Sometime, in the great 
future, I might gain her. -Idid not scarce dare 
hope that, tillia; indeed, [did not know that I 
was hoping for it, and yet I know, now, that I did. 
Strange things have happened; beggars have be- 
come kings by a freak of fortune, and the dis- 
graced, penniless Castele De Leon may RomretlinGy 
by some strange metamorphosis, be both rich an 
honorable. Such » man, indeed, as Fay, wealthy 
or proud though she might be, would not blush to 
call husband; one who might make her truly hap- 

ny.” : 

Castele bowed his head, and a few burning tears 
dashed over the hand that shaded his eyes. Cax- 
tillin knew the tears would do him good, so she 
did not attempt to check them. 

“Well, the dream is over!” he said, at length, 
resolutely raising his face and shaking back, the 
mass of tangled black hair that shaded bis face. 
“Still little Fay, Pve buried forever in my heart 
now; yet Pll tenes your memory very sacredly, lit- 
tle one, forever!” a 

Castéle took down his rifle and examined the: 
priming; then he put on his hat and poe 
Jacket, and ie about i Ing the room whe 
knock at the door startled him. 

Now why a knock at the door should particular- 
ly startle Castele and his sister we cannot say; Per 
haps because but few_ persons cultivated the ue 
quaintance of the De Leons, as they were terme! 
by the villagers. 

However, not much time for wonderment ae 
given, for the moment Castele opened the door 0 i 
of the politest of middle-aged gentleman entero’ 
bowing and begging pardon for intruding, mle 
raising his spectacles to take a survey of as it 
and his sister, lowering them as he glances oad. 
cally about the room, Castillia afterwards sai ‘dl 

id 


Guy Summers, she 


packet. Horace saw the 






















































in spite of he onishment or surprise, sho cout 
not help wondering whether the gentlemal ey 
see best with or without the aid of his gold-bo 
spectacles, } 
“Tem! Beg pardon. hope you will excuse 





it eyes of Horace; if he loved his mother 








theinterruption—you, madam, and you, sir. Twas 
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directed here as the residence, sir, of Mr. and Miss | her, Horace Brentford was remembered; and only | mond Grey or Mildred St. Clare, as he answered : 


De Leon.” on 


The man paused, inquiringly looking all around | Castele 


the cheerless room, with its rough bark walls, un- 
hewn floor, home-made furniture, seeming to take 
in everything at a glance. - 


“ 


in th 


ne heard the heart-whisper—“ For your sake, 
If Castele had but read the next issue of the 
Daily Star” he would bave noticed a short item, 
“just going to press” column, that run as 


Custele replied that he had not beon misinformed, | follows :— 


and the stranger continued, taking 2 memorandum 
book from his pocket is 

aby Linquire your father’s name—given name, 
sir?” 

Areply was given. 

Ah, yes; (lancing at the memorandum hook) 
and his native country?” 

“France.” > 2 

“Exactly. Now, sir, (glancing and bowing 

ele,) and madain, (bowing still lower to Cns- 
tillia,) L beg a thousand pardons; but you shall un- 
derstand the cause of my rudeness soon enourh; 
ray inform mce—for [ assure you it is imperative- 
iy necessary, of the facts you may be in possession 
of in regard to your deceased father’s early lif 
spenk of him as deag; [learned this by previous 
inquiries,” bowing low to both of his astonished 
listeners. 

At first Castillia hesitated; but seeing no possi- 
ble harm that could accrue from the revelation, 
she began and detailed the story her mother had 
told her the night before her death, and concluded 
by asking the stranger his name and his reasons 
for demanding her fumily history in so singular a 
munner. 

“Exactly, madam—exactly, my dear young la- 
dy,” said the stranger, bowing with as much def: 
ference as if addressing the most distinguished 
personage on earth. “ T promised you an explan- 
ation when your story was concluded, and [shall 
fulfil that promise to the letter; in the first place, 
then, as regards my name, itis simply Emerson 
Eldridge, Attorney at Law, from the city of New 
York; and particular confidential agent of a cer- 
tain executor, if [may so speak, of a large estate 
in the south of France—an estate, allow me to in- 
form you, madam, left by will, partially, and des- 

cent otherwise, to your father, the Couut Victoire 
De Leon, as his successors, by his uncle, the Mar- 
quis of the same name—together with some fifteen 
or twenty thousand louis a’ ors, that, with the fine 
old chatteau, and the grounds about it will not be 
the most ineagre bequest in the world. I congrat- 
ulate you, madam, and you, my dear sir, [don’t 
wonder you look surprised; not at all, Perfect); 
natural; quite a contrast—you will excuse me—a 
contrast, madam—a contrast, sir, to Uhis—this 
wigwam, if you will pardon me—that tine old 
French chatteau, [appreciate your feeling; PU 
take my leave and call again in an hour, to talk 
matters over; the merest accident in the world I 
found you; saw an ady sement in an eastern 

paper something about a child being taken captive 

by the Indians, rescued and brought ap by a fami- 
ly by the name of De Leon; the name struck me 


be 
a 


forcibly; saw the yonng gentleman by the name 
aud learned 


of Brentford, who inserted the noti 
of him you were of French parentage 

The excited Lawyer Eldric s about to con- 
tinue his narrative when Castillia_ interrupted. 

“And this—this Mr. Brentford?” 

“ Well, lady.” 

“Did you tell him anything of this?” she asked, 
tremblingly. 

“ Certa not, madam.” 

After a little more conversation, a few more hows 
and begving of pardons, and the worthy bearer of 
important news bowed himself out of the cabin 
door, muttering to himseli 

Ah! Mr. Eldridge was thinking, under certain 
considerations, he would not be a bachelor to the 
end of his days; wise Mr. Eldiidge, say we. 

When the stranger was gone Castele sank intoa 
seat, buried his bronzed face in his brown, ud 
hands, and groaned aloud. 

“Tf this had come yesterday,” he said, at length, 
“if Fay only lived to share this coming prosperi- 
ty—” 

Me did not finish the sentence, yet the broken- 
hearted tone expressed more than words could 
have done of the great blackness that had settled 
down over his life—a darkness so dense this fickle 
goddess, Fortune, could not lift it from his brave 
soul, 

Castillia took up the paper which her brother 
had thrown upon the table, and glanced over the 

aragraph that had caused such mourning to so 
many. She read it over as if she would fain find 
room to have some doubt as to F 
fate, for she felt thut (he dimest uncertainty would 
De easier to be borne by he 
brother than the terrible certainty that the para- 
graph implied. 

The notice of the dreadful causality was brief, 
and read as follows :— 





“Horri pee Catastrorne :—We were shocked 
and pained to learn of the burning and plosion 
ofthe ‘ Clarinda,’ the regular packet steamer be- 
tween and Chicago; the fire originated, we 
are authentically informed, in the hold, and must 
have been in progress some time before being di: 
covered, however, the flames had made such 
vancement it was impossible to arrest them, and 
the passengers betook themselves to the boats as 
speedily as possible. The scene that followed is 
said to have been heart-rending. Fathers and 
brothers, and husbands and lovers, placed those 
they loved best in the life-boats, bidding them 
long and last farewell. But, although several boat: 
were manned, and filled with pas: , but one 
escaped the terrifi¢ explosion of the ‘Clarinda ;" 
an ¢xplosion that agitated the waters for miles 
around. Of over fifty passengers but cight or ten 





Then followed a list of the Jost. Castillin read 


over the list; Fay’s and Hannah Dustin’s names | would have been aware of a certain fac 


were there, t 
Words of comfort and consolation died away | I 
upon Castillin’s lips, — She felt thar hope would be | v 
but a mockery, so she only 
geutly upon her brother’s arm, and said, tender! 
“T'm sorry for you, Castele; bear this hes 
atroke like a man—like a brave man, as you are, | ai 
Castelo.” 


my noble sister; let me pruvye myself worthy of 
you,” 

Phat night, in her prayers, there was one name 
left our by Castillia; why pray for the dead? 


li 


aid her hand very | ma 
spright 
Dred Ame 


“ » norance, hy 
Twill,” he said, resolutely, “ for your sake, | learned at hoarding: 


es We have just time to state that a young lady, 
eating the name of Fay Forest, whom we yester- 
ay noticed among the lost of the ill-fated ¢Ctari 


da,’ was saved by the heroic efforts of 
by the name of Mayne. They were pi 
morning about si: 
The lady 
at} CXhausted: but the old man, who so nobly 


ked up this 
t o'clock by a fishing smack. 
is doing well, although, of course, sadly 
pre- 
served this fair girl and himself froma wat 


grave, now that the peril is passed, has fallen into 


v stupor from which it is feared he will never re- 


cover.” 


No, Castete De Leon did not see this item. Oh! 
if he only had, how much it had saved him. 


Cnuapter XXIX.—A Grand Scheme. 


‘6 7°LL tell yon what it is, Monsieur Guy Sum- 
mers;” there was a peculiar earnest and con- 
fidential intonation of the speaker’s voice, and the 
speaker, a beautiful brunette, with the dark and 
most bewildering eyes in the world, laid her little 
white hand upon the young man’s shoulder as she 
spoke, 

“Well, madamoiselle?” 

“Pray don’t say ‘well’ to me, monsieur; pray 
don’t, everything or anything isn’t ‘well;’ in 
fuer, unl you consent to do what I have pro- 
posed,—” 

“Aud that, my charming friend,” questioned 
Guy, as he looked up into the fascinating eyes that 
were bent upon him. “ You have a sweet voi 
dclicious voice. [love to hear you talk; pr 

peat what you wish of me. T have a poor memo- 
Ty, @ very poor memory, madmnoisele.” 

The girl gave a quick, searching glance into the 
young man’s face, as if’ she would read his soul, 
then she said, half-quizically : 

“ So your memory is very poor?” 

The young man started: was it the voice, the 
look, or the mauner that made him think of Kosa- 
mond Grey. The woman, two years previous, he 
led to the bridal altar; the woman, two years pre- 
vious, he left so unceremoniously, driven almost 
to desperation by the danger that threatened him. 
Ah! Guy Summers, since that dreadful night wh: 

a terrible game you have played, urged on by the 
satanic power that held its sway over you, | Not 
twenty-five years of age, and so old in crime. 

A deceiver! Ah, yer, what a deceiver; when you 
placed your arms about dying Mrs. Brentford’s 
neck, and called her“ mother!” do you remember, 
and is your memory too poor to recollect the curse 
she called down upon you? (Oh, poor Elsie 
Brentford, it was intended as a blessing.) “ As 
you are dealing by me so may the great God do 
unto you likewise!” 

A deceiver, we su 
who Jooked upon the wine when it was red, and 
who, forgetful of the bitterness and remorse that 
must follow excess, drank and drank—to drown 
conscience in the purple draught. 

Yet that was impossible,  Stilled though its 
whisperings might be for a brief season, all the 
more fearful at times were its accusations. Con- 
science whispered of Mildred, the tair and lovely 
girl to whose generons care he owed his life, and 
of how that generosity and devoted love had been 
repaid by treachery and desertion. He remem- 
bered her pleading look, and the trembling of the 
sweet voice that said, as he took her from her 
loved home to share life with him,—*T have left 
father and mother for you, Guy; promise ie, let 
come what will, you will always love me, never 
desert me? Promise me, dear Guy; promise me, 
as you hope for heaven!” 

Aud Guy Summers remembered how, under the 
midnight heavens, as he clasped the slight form 
to his traitor heart, he did promise; and ah! how 
had that vow been fulfilled? 

A thief, a forger, a bigamist, and, since then, 
the betrayer of innocence; growing worse and 
worse, his evil star was in the ascendancy ; an irre- 
sistible fate scemed urging him onward to de- 
struction, 

A month previous to the evonts of our present 
chapter, at a noted watering-place, Guy Summers 
made the aeqnaintance of the sprightly and beau- 
liful Madamoiselle Loui: the piquant wait- 
ing-maid of a cert that heiress, let it be 
known, none other than our favorite, the beautiful 
Castillia De Leon, 

Are you surprised, reader, at next meeting our 
heroine so far away from her former home? 
Scarcely six months have elapsed since she first 
became acquainted with her good fortne, and we 
tind her, strange being that she is, the belle of a 
fashionable watering-place, wearing her honors as 
gracefully as in previous days she had her misfor- 
tune: 

One day, while sitting in her room, a knock 
sounded at her door, and the charming Louise, 
hearing that Madamvisclle De Leon red to 
learn French, offered herself nd of teacher 
and waiting-maid, to give madamoiselle lessons in 
that language, and ulso assist in making her toilet, 
and so forth, 

The offer was a novel stillia rather fan- 
cied the beautiful bewitching little er too; 
how could she help it?) And her ways were per 

fectly iri tible. So Madamoiselle Louise’s offer 
was accepted, and terms agreed upon, althoagh 
the salary seemed to be quite a secondary object 


escaped.” with the little lady. {f she could suit Madamoisele 
ee 1 


are. 
elf, she 
hat 
was vot 


she wonld be well repaid, she wa 
fillia had understood French her 
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de Leon 
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he broken Engtish the fair Louis 

proken French; in_ other words, that Miss Louise 

as no more French than you and I, reader; and, 
vhap, uot half so much. In other words, the 

y, Vivacious, witty Louise was a thorough- 

jean girl—a Yanke 1, if you will; 
ons for imposing upon Castillia’s i: 

the litle something of French she had 

‘hool, will appear anon, 

“ So your memory is very poor, mons 

The question repeated brought Guy 


nd her re 


She | back to real life again, dispeNed the illu 





L 
thought, and yet, although she felt he was dead to | been laboring under, for he did uot think of 


A gambler, also, and one! 


“ Sometimes, fair Louis 
“ Ah, sometimes; in this instance, I suppose; so 
TN repeat what [ said, for, I assure you, I shall not 
waste breath to tell it over ayuin.” 

Miss Louise paused, and, after threading her 
needle and resuming her embroidery, continued : 
“ Are you sure no one can hear w., monsicur?” 
“ Perfectly sure. But speak low—this is a rather 
dangerous pi i , Madamoiselle.” 

“T knew it, my friend: and, by your being too 
unguarded, I learned it; you may thank your 
stars Tam less serupwous than your gentleman 
friend who refused you his assistance in this mat- 
ter; if [ was like hi so very conscientious.” 

“ Well, madamoiselle.” 

“Don’t ‘ well,’ [tell you; it isn’t well; you are 
a wicked man, a perféct villain, monsicur. Do 
you know it—and yet Lam willing to help you on 
in this matter. 

“And why are you so willing?” questioned Guy 
Summers, for the first time expressing wonder at 
the conduct of the pretty girl at his side. 

“For revenge, monsienr; money could not hire 
me; but when [ hate, I hate. [don’t do anything 
by halves!” 

Guy Summers shufldered; there was something 
either in the look or the tone that caused him a 
feeling of uneasiness; and he had « strong wish 
that this pretty girl did not know the important 
and dangerous ret that she had become possess- 
ed of a few days previous.* 

“Yes, I said rerenge, monsicur,” she repeated, 
for he did not reply.) “ Now listen, and see if £ 
have not learned the lesson well; see if my ears 
were not faithful to me when you talked ina pri- 
yate_room with your friend. By the way, T told 
you I would tell you how I came to overhear your 
conversation?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must pardon me, monsicur; ii 
must,” said the beautiful girl, fixit 
ing eyes full upon him, and laying her little white 
hand upon his arm. “ You will pardon me, mon- 

promise me you will?” 

“ Of course; how could [do otherwise?” replied 
Guy; he was fascinated—the bewildering gaze was 
upon him, 

“T was running up stairs in such haste, mon- 
sicur, and I mistook the second for the third land- 
ing, and opened your dvor and went in, thinking 
it was my room, monsicur. (What a fib it was; 
Louise knew full well she entered Guy Summers’ 
chamber purposely, in order to look around and. 
see what she could.) “ As T was saying, monsieur, 
I went in and, just as I discovered my mistake, [ 
heard you coming up stairs; I knew you would 
sce ine coming out of your room, and what excuse 
could [make to you? So I just stepped into 
closet and nearly closed the doo! nd you and 
your friend cue in, locked the door of the room, 
Oh, how cautious you werc—and then you said:” 

The girl paused, for the deathdike palor of the 
young man’s countenance strtled her, 

“And you heard all, all we said?” gasped Guy 
Summers, seizing hi 

“ Yes, all, monsicur.” 

The young man arose and paced the floor hur- 
lriedly for a few moments, when the girl’s voice 
arrested him, 

“Come here, Guy; do you want me to tell you 
word for word what you said, or shall [ merely 
mention a few items? A certain young man, 
Brentford by name, just arrived at the springs; it 
seems thet a kind of joint property between 
you, and, in case of Ais death, you will be the pos- 
sessor of all, according to a certain will made 
some five years ago, You, it seems, are in great 
need of money, and wished the said friend to de- 
spatch the said Brentford, offering him a certain 
sum of moncy todo so. Lam correct; [ heard 
rightly 2?” she questioned, unheeding the white ter- 
rified look upon the young man’s face. 

He bowed assent, and she proceeded: 

“Your friend objected; it is a good thing for 
you that he did—it is never safe to trust a second 
person in such affairs, unless, —” 

“Unless what, madamoisclle ?” 

“Unless a8 woman, monsicur; a woman, and she 
loves you.” 

For a moment the bewildering eyes dwelt upon 
the handsome face of Guy Summers; and more 
completely than ever was he in her power, 

«A woman—and a woman that loves me,” re- 
peated the young man, “Tam in your power, as 
it were, fair Louise; may [hope you are such an 
one, then, as I may trust?” 

“You may trust me,” she said, allowing the 
black silken lashes to veil the magnificent cyes. 
Then do you agree to what I propose?” 

“ Aud that?” 

“To have no accomplice save the woman you 
can trust in the crime you meditate,” 
| The young man paused; his face was very 
white, and the perspiration come out iu beaded 
drops upon his forehead, 

se don’t like the business; Brentford must dic, 
but—” 

{ “Monsieur is a coward, then, and is afraid.” 

| There was stinging contempt in the girl’s tone. 

“No, not afraid; but the crime!” 

“Tal PH warrant monsieur has wished the 

young man was in his grave a thousand. tim 

rand, to my creed, it’s as bad to wésh as to do: ver 

t well, monsicur, very well. I told you I would as- 

tsist you for the of revenge; do you unde 
? For the sake of hate, a hate stronger than 

life, fiereer than death.” 

! And why do you hate Horace Brentford?” 

asked Guy Summers, with surprise. 

“Love and hate are akin, they say,” said the 
flashing beauty 

“Then do you love him?” 

“T did not say so; and if I did, think you T’d 
plan his destruction. said love and hate were 
akin. [loved once, and hate now.” 

“Did you then know Horace Brentford before 
this senson?” asked Guy, with surprise. 

“T did not say Lever knew him; certaé 
never exchanged a word with hint in mv life.” 

“Then why can you wish revenge? You are an 
enigina, madamoiselle.” 

“All will be plain to you in time; Dut, to our 
subject; will you, or will you not, accede to my 
proposition 2” 

“Then Edo aceede.” 

“Very well. Dean easily gain possession of the 
key to Mr. Brentford’s room, and if you will trust 
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me to put a sleeping potion into his tea, you can; 
as he takes supper with monsieur and inademoi- 
selle this evening, and [ ean manage it, Ithink, I 
will meet you in the lower hall this evening, at 
precisely nine o’clock, and give you the key; if 
you xre anything of aman this is all the assistance 
you will require of me.” 

The pretty woman gathered up her embroidery, 
swept gracefully from the room, while Guy Sum- 
mers gazed after her as if bewildered, 

“ A murderer!” 

Guy shuddered as conscience whispered the ter- 
rible word to his heart. A murderer, A year pre- 
vious the young man would have shuddered nt the 
thought of the dark deed he now doliberately 
planned. Ob! what a change a year will oft-times 
make in the downward progress of a misguided 
youth, 

At first he began by thinking Horace Brentford 
possibly might never return from the west; try- 
eling, and 4 new country, had perils, and he might 
fall a victim either to violence or diseaso, In that 
case, according to Mr. Brentford’s will, the Mt. 
Grey estate would all fall into his own hands. 

At first the young man thought of this as a pos- 
sibility, next as a thing devoutly to be wished for; 
and, thirdly, if he shoud return, the wicked 
thought would suggest itself. Horace Brentford 
should die, and then he (Guy) would settle down 
at Mt. Grey, and be a sober, honest and reformed 
man, 

Yes, then—then he could afford to be upright, he 
thought; he would then seek Mildred, and, secur 
ing her forgiveness for his errors, the half of 
which he determined she should never know, with 
her as his tender, loving wife, all would be well. 

Ah, Guy Summers, easier is it for the Ethiopean 
to change his skin or the leopard his spots, than. 
for a mun 80 long used to doing evil to learn to do. 
well. It is dangerous for a person to allow himself: 
the first evil thought. Gny Summers, perhaps, 
was not conscious of the change daily and hourly 
being wrought in his heart, yet, so great wus it, 
that now, without a single shrinking of the soul, 
he planned that which, bad as he was, a year be- 
fore he would have banished from his heart with 
a shudder, 

At first he thought of the possibility of Horace 
Brentford’s death; now he thonght of it as a cer- 
tainty. Ah! Guy Summers, not twenty-five years 
of age, and your soul so crime-stained, Heaven 
pity you. 

As Guy Summers passed ont of the apartment 
into the hall, a female fignre crossing startled him; 
was it the atep or the slight form that caused him 
such a momentary thrill; be that as it may, at the 
extremity of the hall passage, the figure paused, 
turned, and Guy Summers stood face to face with 
Mildred!” 

« Cay!” 

“ Mildred!” 

Each spoke the name of the other as if involun- 
tarily. Mildred’s brow was very white, her lips 
trembled and were ashen pale; and the name of 
her unfaithful husband was rather whispered than 
spoken. 

As for Guy, a variety of contending emotions 
were visible upou his countenance; first, he turned 

y white, then very red, and then the two stood, 
ing into each other’s face, as if paralyzed. Guy 
Summers was the first to speak. 
“ Mildred,” he said, “I um a wretch; despise 
you will, but let me say one word, one word, 
Mildred.” 
She did not say no, so he proceeded. 
“Will you believe me? Oh, Mildred, will you 
eve me? Tama better man—I have repented 
ve searched and searched for you; by a life 
of » nye and devotion may I not obtain your 

Poor child, what could she do? For yeurs sho 
had waited and hoped for these words; for years 
she had trusted Guy Summers would return to her; 
poor child, what could she say? 

« And—your—other—wite, Guy ?” 

She went up close to him, and very white with 
anxious expectation, asked the words slowly, as if 
the effort nearly cost her her life. 

“ Mildred,” he said, “I cannot tell you all in a 
minute; come, the evening is fine, walk a few mo- 
ments with ne ou the promenade, and I will tell 
you all” 

How could she resist him? Reader, remember 
Mildred loved this unwortliy man; remember, des- 
pite all his errors, he was her husband; remember 
how she had hoped and waited, and then cease to 
wonder that she took his arm and allowed him to 
conduct her to a pleasant arbor, where they might 
converse undisturbed. They did not say much 
until seated in the pretty suminer-house, and then 
Guy said: 

“So you really believed this fabrication, my 
Mildred?” 

“ Fabrication?” 

< tinly, fubrication, my darling; could you 
for one moment believe, erring as Iam, I could be 
so untrue to you as that? Could you believe that, 
oh, Mildred?” 

Guy Summers determined upon a bold stroke; 
he felt that he had nothing to lose, everything to 
gain by so doing; he felt certain that Mildred’s 
loving heart could forgive all ervors, if’ they were 
not those of unfai-hfulness to her; and, whether it 
was really his true love for lev, or the prospect of 
obtaining an ate iu Virginia upon her mother’s 
death, we cannot say. Our evil star has errors 
sufficient, that are certain, without laying any 
equivocal ones to his charge 

“ Then—then,” stumimered Mildred. 

“T know what you would say, darling; you 
would ask why such rumors? I will tell you. 
My uncle—he is dead now—my unele and Thad a 
misunderstanding, the cause of which was a cer- 
tain dislike I had for his wife, a vulgar house 
keeper, whom he 1 ied in order to spite me; 
before witnesses he marked certain bills, and se- 
eretly placed them in m, aud then aceused 
me of theft; and my trunk being searched, of 
course they were there, and Twas arrested. My 
uncle visited me in jail, and promised me that if 
woukl leave the country immediately he would 
allow me to escape the ignominy of a trial T 
promised, Mildred, and did leave the country, 1 
went to Mt. Grey, to see you, first, however, but 
found that you, in company with Mrs. Burt, had. 
left for the city, Of course L could not r ue my 
steps nd so leaving a note in the post-ollice for 
you, explaining all, I fled—not because 1 was 
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ings of the muid, as to make surrounding objects 
her, Guy?” lost to her? aware of her departure from the faith of her fa- 
The young man intuitively felt that he might be] It was the history of the works of the Saviour of 
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z t uv thers. She was fully conscious of the danger she | Pluced there to contend with him, Te ne man 
treading upon dangerous ground, so he simply | mankind; of him who, to redeem the children of | was in should her seerct be discovered. 

suid: 


Even her | 2nd made a fearful spring at Tutins page uched 
men from the transgression of their first parent, | uncle Aulus, who loved her as his own child, would | man had watched his movements, and ra: a ws 
“Oh, not particularly, dearest.” calmly suffered upon the cross! probably disown her if he knew of her heresy. the spring of the animal itself, he had drawn r 
“ But vou are with Horace Brentford; I heard} As the maiden read of the meckness, and sub- Once more in that arbor, where oe iim self from the effect of thee spice asec 
him say'so; and Horace and Miss De Leon are to | mission, aud suffering of the Lord, the tears start- | fore they had sat, Lucius and Virginia were side | himself from the effect of that spring, he assed 
he matvied, how charming that will be, Ob, Guy, | ed from her eyes, and laying the parchment on the | by side. Happy were their faces, and happy were | his sword into his body. : 
T’ve so much to tell you, so much.” seat before her, she gave herself’ up to xweet and | their thoughts, as they thus sat and poured into| | With atcrrific how! the lion rolled over upon the 
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Re Si aneeah thought neither of the past nor future; the pres- ; 
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: cnt was theirs to gnjoy, uumixed by any gloomy | theatre. There were but two persons in theese 
from one’s husband; but you mnstn’t speak of it} Gaze around, and ward off the danger near, Alas! | forebodin: 


who did not rejoice; one was the emperor Nore 
for the world. Horace Brentford has turned out | thou scest not that form, which silently and stealth- | What had they to do with the cares and troubles | @nd the other the baffied Cains Sempronius. La. 
to be my mother’s son by a former marriage; und | ily as a serpent, is now approaching thee. Thou | of this cold and selfish world? Their happiness | ius stood calmly, until the tumult had subsided. 
my father being’dead, my mother is going to| seest not the malign expression of that dark face, | Was centered in themselves; and events which | ud then, turning his eyes towards the galleries, 
marry a gentleman with whom she was acquainted | as it now bends over thee, As it gazes on the | might rufiic the smooth serenity of their lives, were | he said, in a loud voice— i 
years and years ago—a Mr. Mayne.” parchinent, a fiend-like joy spreads over that coun- | passed unheeded by. Romans, until this day I was not a Christian; 

(Ah! Mildred could not quite bring down her | tenance. For 1 moment the lips part aud the \ig- | How bright, but yet how transitory is the first | but now I know that the God of the Christians 
pride sufficient to tell the exact truth, all the truth, | ure scems about to speak; but they are again | dream of love to youth! Like a flake of snow,|alone saved me. Now, Romans, will a Roman 
and say this Mr. Mayne was her mother’s true and | closed without emitting any sound, and the figure | Which we may hold for an instant in our hands, | Show you how to die. Virginia, thy God is now 
lawful husband, and the father of Horace. glides away unperccived, without the slightest |and admire its beauty and purity, it melts within | my God.” R 

“ And, oh, Pve so much to tell you, Guy—so| noise, All this passed, yet the maiden was uncon- | our grasp, and leaves nothing but a drop of cold |__As he said this, he plunged his own sword into 
much. [ve a sister, now—one that was stolen | scious of aught around her. Wrapped in her own | water, with no resemblance to its former beauty, | his bosom, and fell dead upon the body of his fall- 
years and years ago by the Indians, when father | meditations, she neither heard nor saw the move- | How loath are all to awake from this bright and |€n adversary. A breathless silence rei 
and mother were west, a great many years ago. | ment of the figure which so lately stood near her. | pleasant dream to the stern and cold realities of | throughout the house, contrasting strangely with 
She is 2 year anda half younger than me, and she|  Auother form now approached the maid, but | life, so different from our fond anticipations! But | the tumult that had before been heard there, The 
is going to be married’ to this Castele De Leon, | from a different dircction, and in a different man-| so it is; sooncr or later, all must find this life to | bodies of the Roman and the lion were removed 
who has turned out to be a real French marquis. | ner from the one which had before come near her. | be a dream, an empty bubble; and, unless pre- | ftom the arena, and the crowd gradually dispersed. 
Did you ever hear of anything half so romantic? | He came forward quietly, but without atiempt at | pared for a better one hereafter, how chill and | On the afternoon of the same day, the populace 
You sce Mr. and Mrs. De Leon brought up Fay, as | concealment, and as if fearing nothing, His form | drear is the prospect before us! A long and weary | Of Rome were amused by another sight, even more 
they call her, but mother says her name is Fan- tl ; 


F was noble, and his face moulded in the most cor-| pilgrimage would lay before us, without a ray of hideous in its details than the one above narrated; 
nie; but I love to call her Fay, she is such a little | rect style of Roman beauty. 
fairy.” 


Rome from the forests of Asia. F brought to 
Virginia knew not that any one but Lucius was | the king of beasts gazed upon that reat 
but his cyes suddenly lit upon the { ze 

























































hope or comfort to light us upon our journey, | this was the burning of the Christian maiden Vir- 
He was dressed after the manner of an officer of | “ Vanity of vanities—all is vanity.” ginia at the stake. 
Guy smiled, but there was a dark frown be-| the cmpevor’s guard, and wore at his right side the | Long did Lucius and Virginia sit together in| She remained calm and unmoved to the last; 
neath. Roman short sword. This was the only offensive 


that arbor; and sweet to cach other’s cars were | Not a groan escaped her lips; but she continued in 
“How you do mix up things,” he said; “ why, | weapon he had about him. the words that fell from their lips—words of love, | ¢arnest prayer. Just before she expired, she cricd 
Mildred, I can’t understand a bit of what you’ve| ‘The maiden, upon noticing his approach, greeted | and joy, and happiness to come. Oh! that they | aloud— x : 
told me, you excited little puss. So your mother | him with a smile. He scated himself at her side, | Should ever awake from their dreams ! “Lucius, we meet in heaven. Oh, God, réceive 
and this Mr. Mayne are to he married?” and taking up the parchment, glanced at it with | | But why starts Lucius so suddenly ? Is his dream | my soul!” & is 

“Yes; oh, it would take hour _to tell the | a saddened brow; then, turning to the maiden, he | already ended? Mark! along the garden paths | With these words upon her lips, her pure spirit 
whole story; but this Mr. Mayne and Fay w said: “ Virginia, do_you still adhere to these dan- | comes the heavy tramp of armed men. Nearer and | left its carthly tenement, and winged its course up- 
board a steamer on the lake; mamma was wi gerous doctrines? Kuow you not the emperor's 


a i nearer sounds the approach, but still stands Lucius | ward to the throne of that God for whose faith she 
for Fay at Chicago; well, the steamer took fire, | proclamation against all who profess to believe in | at the entrance of the arbor, transfixed with won- | had suffered. 
and this Mr. Mayne saved Fay’s life almost as them?” 


der at those strange sounds in that place. But| Caius Sempronius witmessed this horrible scene, 
a miracle; and, ‘after it was ‘all over, the ex “T know full well, Lucius,” sadly but firmly re-| now all is cxplained to him; for, advancing to- | but he did not long enjoy the fruit of his wicked- 
ment was so great poor Mr. Mayne was very sick; | plied the maiden, “ the danger I incur by believing | wards him, le beholds a band of the emperor’s | ness. He was shortly after denounced to the em- 
so, for a long time the doctor did not think he] in Christianity; but were it three-fold more dan- | guards, led by Caius Sempronious. Triumphant | peror as a traitor, and by his order was stripped 
would live, Mamma took care of him all the | gerous, still would I adhere most faithfully to its [Scorn Was seited upon the features of Caius, and | suspended by the head with a fork, and whipp 
time—that is, with Fay, for she wouldn’t scarcely Oh! Lucius, you kuow not what strength | Virginia trembled when she looked upon him. In | to death. 
leave his hedside, because she said he had saved faith imparts. At the stake it would sustain 


a loud voice he said— Of the after fate of the emperor Nero it is unnec- 
her life, and nearly lost his own in doing so; she | my fortitude, and enable me to die as should a Ko-| _ “ Virginia, the emperor has commanded you to | essary to spenk. Readers conversant with Roman 
is a sweet girl, you must sce her, Guy.” man maiden and a follower of Christ.” appear before him, and has sent me to fulfill those | history know it as well as L 

The frown was getting deeper on the young] As Virginia spoke, Lucius gazed upon her dilat- | commands.” : 
man’s brow, but his face was turned partially |ed und speaking cyes with looks of ardent admi-| At these words, the calmness of Lucius returned 
aside. Mildred could not sec it. ration, and thought with wonder upon a doctrine | to him, and he spoke to Sempronius. 

“Yes,” she continued, “and when we came | which caused even a tender maid, not yet arrived | ‘‘{t is my duty, Sempronius, as captain of the 
here, three or fonr days ago, mamma and Mr. | at the age of womanhood—one that knew nothing | guards, to see to the fulfillment of the emperor’s | And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
Mayne, and Mr. Brentford and Fay and I, there | of the sorrows of life, but only of its joys—to talk | commands,” To go and sce the Drury-Lane Dane slain,— 
was the greatest meeting in the world. Ido think | thus calmly of an aponi sing death. Sempronius smiled upon Lucius, as he thus! Or fear Uthello’s jealovis doubt spout out, — 
{never saw anything half so romantic; it seems| “ Lucius,” continucu Virginia, “let us talk no | spoke— | Or Macbeth raving at that Ssliade-runds blades, 
that this Mr. De Leon has always loved Fay. Oh,| more upon this. Could I hope to convert you to| —“* Lucius,” he said, “is no longer captain of the ; Denying to his frantic eluteh much touch; 

. : see peaber crcatrtine eo, s se si ! Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 

Tean’t tell you all about it, but he used to com-| this sublime faith, my exertions would be well re-|emperor’s guards; that honor is now assigned to Four horses ag no other man can span; 
mand a garrison away out west. Well, when he| paid. But no; for that I can never hope. Yetthe | Sempronius. And Lucius himself must appear be-' Or, iv the small Olympic Pit, sit split 
was poor he wouldn’t_ marry Fay; but, now he is | day may come when, with me, you may believe in | fore the emperor, to answer to the charge of her- | Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 
rich and titled, he will; and Miss De Leon and} Christ; when we may worship Him where—these | esy.” ‘Anon Night comes, and with her wing brings things 
Horace had a long talk yesterday evening, and writings tell me— oppression and tyrauny will jus now comprehended the full extent of | Such ns. with his poetic tongue, Young sung? 
this morning he iold me I would soon have anoth- cease.” their danger. No chance of escape appeared to | The gas up-blazes with its bright white MOS 
er sister; what do you think of that, Guy, won’t it)“ Virginia, if Lucius, by any word has pained | him. He knew well the bloody character of the | Aud wie eae eT taketup Pull-dtall Sal,” 
be grand?” your heart, forgive him. The gods know that the | relentless Nero, and that both friends and enemies Whe. last x to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 

uy bowed simply; but the frown was darker | lite of Lucius is at any moment at the disposal of | became victims to his savage cruclty, Unsheath- * 7 b, 
upon his brow. Pare; Virginia.” ing the sword buckled to his side, he placed him- | Now thieves do enter for your cash, smash, crash, 

‘As he bade Mildred good-evening in thehall,and| Ax Lucius thus spoke, he knelt at the feet of Vir-| self before Virginia. Past drowsy Charley in a deep sleep, creep, 

turned away, however, he muttered to himself:—| ginia, and, taking her hand in his, he raised it re-| _“ Soldiers, Romans,” he cried, “come on and | Butt of ened by Volice BS ee uo got™ 
| “He shall dic, and she shall die! and Castillia | specttully to his lips. He then continued— slay your captain; alive he will never be taken, | ANd While they're going. whiter bedg, trends leads, 
: Do Leon shall be mine! What is love when gold] “TI have just left Aulus, your good uncle, of | As a Roman will Lucius dic, with his sword in his | And geepers waking, grumble—" drat that eat!” 
: js at stake?” i .., | whom I asked consent to our betrothal. He has i 

‘As he turned, the girl, Louise passed him, with 




































A NOCTURNAL SKETCH. 


come; and from the dark Park, hark, 
nal of the setting sun—one gun! 

























































i scl hand, The gods will protect me; and, if itbe their | Who in the gutter calerwauls, squalls, mauls 
A a, accorded it most willingly, although I had teured | will, I shall yet be saved from your hands.” Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 
4 a smile, and a “ good-evening, Mon cher ami.’ otherwise.” For a moment the soldiers hesitated; they all | Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 
\ ees And that smile! again that strange thrill of fear! But, Lucius,” faid the maid, “will not the | loved Lucius, and were louth to attack him. But | ere carers Mirae yonr gare po 
‘hat could it mean nowledge of my belicf in Christianity prevent | the stern voicu of Sempronius ordered them for-; Ey OE a Ne eee OE US one 
| : & © TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. your wish to wed me?” if ward; and fear being ptronger within them, than | But uureemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-pressed, 
BY “ And can Virginia think that of one who has 


j Dre f one of her old flames, James Games, 

MR a 10 has | love, they rushed upon the brave Lucius. The renee hears what iaith is Tuan's—Ann’s bans 
") tdag [ American Lazor.—Labor is one of the great always loved her so devotedly ? cried. Lucius, in | two foremost men fell before his flashing sword, a ‘And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, three; 
7 clements of society—the great substantial interest | an impassioned tone.“ But let us now retire, deur. | third shared the fute of his companions; but num- | White ribbous flourieh, and a stout shout ont bone 
on which we all stand. Not feudal service, or The shades of evening have fallen fast, and the | bers at last conquered, and Lucius was borne down | That upwards goes, shows Rose knows 
predinl toil, or the irksome drudgery by one race | dew will soon cover the earth. and overpowered by his enemies. ; woes! 
of mankind, subject, on account of' their color, to He wrapped her mantle closely round her fra-|  Sempronius had commanded the soldiers on no — ete 409 a 
another; but labor, intelligent, manly, indepen- gile forin, and they both took a path leading direct account to slay him. He was bound firmly, as was | How little of want the world re vf s and 
dent, thinking and acting for itself, earning its | to the villa. . also Virginia. Aulus, too, was taken, and carried, | experiences is set down in books. ba . about 
own wages, accnmulating those wages into capi-| Scarccly had they disappeared, whon that form | with the others, before the emperor’s tribunal, | ments that are expressed in words i te free 
tal, educating childhood, maintaining worship, | which had before approached Virginia, unseen vy | “When in Rome, the prisoners were confined in| the same proportion to those that palante free 
claiming the right of the elective franchise, and| her, once more emerged trom the surrounding | different dungeons, and were not allowed oppor- | and undefiled through the great heart of ea eds 
helping to uphold the great fabric of the State.| bushes. A more dark and gloomy countenance | tunity to speak together. ‘They remained long in | ty, ax the air that is ‘aioed into musica 20 nds 
k That is American labor; and all my sympathies | than belonged to that man was never made. Con-] suspense as to their future fate. Had not Lucius | by players and singers docs to the #rew 
i are with it, and my voice, till 1 am dub, will be flicting passious had combined to render a once 


: ae resisted the emperor’s commands, he might soon | rents of atmosphere that sigh and moan over the 
handsome face direful to look upon. He gazed af- | have regained his liberty; but that crime alone he | earth. 
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Original. 
OUR WATCHWORD. 
SHALL Hope be our watchword? Hope like an angel, 
Our sky she will gild with her hues pure aud rare; 
Her sweet words of promise wil! banish all shadows, | 
And will send from our pathway all sorrows avd 


care. 
Ah! let us take Hope; see with smiles sho is waiting, 
As onward we go she will guard us from strife; 
She will hover around us with soit gleams ofsunshine, 
Her buds and her blossoms will brighton our life. 
‘You say no, she is falee, that her light is deceitful, 
Ler blossoms are poisoued, her buds will decay’; 
‘Alne! initeo? then farewell to my augel, 
If she comes but to flatter, allure and betray. 


‘Then take Truth—she is houest, and upright, and holy, 
‘The broad geal of justice is stamped ow her brow; 
Or beautiful Charity, loving and lowly, 
Choose from these, they are all £ can offer you now. 
You say no? I despair then of tinding a watchword ; 
‘Take firith, she’s unchanging, she looks tar away ; 
Her calm steady gaze pierces into the future, 
Beyond earthly trials where shadows ne’er stray. 
Shall she be our guardian? say, yes; she'll be faithful, 
Clouds of doubt will hang over our path nevermor 
She will guide us in safety o’er death’s troubled river 
‘With joy she will bring us to Lenven's bright shor 
faMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


THE WIDOW, 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

BY A TRAVELLER. 
TH! two years’ war with Mexico was rife with 
many a thrilling incident, the details of which 
have ucither found their way iuto the reports of 
commanders, paragraphs of newspapers, nor in the 
numerous volumes written upon this prolific chap 
ter of the world’s history. It would take a thou- 
“sand hands and a thousand pens to record the 
moiety of the surprising events and romantic cir- 
cumstances that transpired during the war, Every 
soldier has a story of his own, told in his own way 
of his own experience; and each soldier’s story is 

worth the listening to. 

In the month of August last I was passenger on 
board a steamer ascending the Mississippi. On 
board were several returned officers and privates 
who hud served in the fields of Mexico. A voyage 
of four days in their company gave me an oppor- 
tunity of listening to the recital of many a hair 
breadth escape and daring deeds in the “imminent 
deadly breach;”’ not that the brave actors therein 
were fond of boasting; but on the contrary were 














their experiences. Nevertheless, having nothing 
to do to puss the time, we succeeded, step by step, 
in drawing them out. 
* One noble looking young corporal, who spoke 
well and knew how to describe what he had seen 
and taken part in, particularly interested us. He 
had the rare faculty of bringing the battle field and 





ess that most pleases the listener. 

“T have seen a woman face a fire that appalled 
our regiment and made us keep cover.” 

“ Ah, how was that? Who was she? Young and 
pretty? An American or a Senorita? When was it 
aud how?” were the string of interrogations that 
assailed the raconteur. 

It was on the second day before Mexico. 
particulars were these: In our company was a 
mere lad of sixteen, a daring young Virginian, the 
favorite, for his cheerfulness, courage and youth; 
and here let me add, talking of courage under fire, 
give me a. regiment of well-known boys from fif- 
teen to nineteen. Nothing can withstand their 
charge. Boys bound and leap over the ground as 
if they were at play,and dash at anything without 
thought, like so many blind pups. For a hard fight 
in the streets, or a headlong rush, give me boys. 
They are perfect imps for fight. 

This hoy some weeks before had leaped a fosse 
and climbed a parapet a hundred yards ahead of 
his company and was taken prisoner, though not 
without killing three Mexicaus and wounding the 
Colonel, before he gave in. Lis mother, a poor 
widow, (though a lady, and why not?) heard of it, 
and as he was her only son she yearned for his re- 
Tease. She had no moncy—no influential friends; 
suddenly she recollected that she was a Mason’s 


The 














widow! Hope was lighted by the thought in her 
hosom. She dried her tears; she said, “ [ will test 
the talismanic power of the order my husband 


loved and revered so highly.” 

There was a movement of interest among the 

listencrs. Grave gentlemen drew nearer and gave 

attention, doubtless being themselves of 

the order, The soldier, evidently gratified by the 

size and eagerness of his encircling audience, re- 
sumed: 

She sold some little valuables, and with the 
money she reached Washington City; she reached 
the office of the Secretary of the War Deparment | 
on foot and dusty. With difficulty she obtained | 
audience of the great an; for our big secretaries 
are as big lords a: wlish lords are, only wanting: 
the title. A poor soldier or a poor woman stands 
a poor chance with the quality 

“Well, in’in,”’ said the sceretary crustily as she 
entered aud he saw how «du 
when she removed her veil and he 






























pointed to a chair. Weill, she told him of her son’s 
capture, and that she wanted to #0 to him. 
“Tean’t help you, m’m! Very expensive! He 
will be exchanged by and by! Best wait.” 1 
“You can hel P me to # passport, sir,” said she, { 1 
nothing daunted, 








Secretary of State’s office. You say you ar 
Ifow do you 
ney to Mexico? It is a visionary scheme. 
morning, n’m.” 

“ Sir, if you could commend me to the care of , 0} 
the oflicer in command of the regiment that sails | 
from Baltimore—” 

“Impossible, m’m. 


poor. 








Good 





a 
(To the page in waiting.) | m 


ure. 


retary, making a sign for the page to delay. 
«Yes, m’m!"” 


son. [appeal to you, sir, in that capacity, and by | ci: 


the widow firm, te 








of courteous interest, 





retiring and difident touching the discourse of 


the individual combat directly before the cyes of 
his auditors; and itis a picture of individual prow- 





The 
v gave hor passe 
ittsburzh on her showing him a letter 


but which she could not herself read, it being 
written in a mysterious cypher; but she knew that 
it was potent. The captuin of the steamer at Pitts- 
burgh had no sooner deciphered it than he gave 
her his best state-room, and her passage free to 
New Orleans; so that when she reached there she 
had two hundred and nincty dollars of her three 
hundred left. 
Here she waited on Gon. —, in command of 
the station who instructed Col. , Who had the 
charge of forwarding troops to Mexico, to see that 
she had a free passage given her on the first steram- 
er, By all these officers she was treated with the 
greatest politeness and delicacy, for they were ull 
Masons; and they felt hound to her by a tie strong- 
er than that which binds brother and sister; and 
they felt a pleasure in the opportunity afforded 
them of carrying out into practice the beautiful and 
systematic theory of their order. 
After © passage of five days she reached Vera 
ruz. Having a letter to the American Governor 
she sent it to him, enclosing the talismanic card 
Just spoken of, and which thus far had proved 
stronger than gold. The governor immediately 
called upon her at the house of Dramond, and of- 
fered her transportation to the city of Mexivo by a 
traiu that was to start the uext morning. The 
colonel who commanded the train took charge of 
her, affording her every facility and comfort on the 
journey, providing her with a carriage when the 
country was level, aud with mules and palaquins 
over the mountains, 

Arrived within nincty miles of the city, they 
were overtaken by a detachment of drayoons es- 
corting a government official to the city. Anxious 
to get on faster than the train, she asked permis- 
sion to join it; and though informed of the danger 
and fatigue of a hard ride night and day on horse- 
back at a steady trot, she was willing to brave it 
that sho might the sooner sce her son, Provided 
with a flect and gentle gaited Mexican horse, she 
took -her place with the troop, escorted by the offi- 





























how was she to get into Mexico, if, as { understood. 
you, you had not yet taken the city?” 
“And where was it she stood firo?” asked the 
gentleman in the broad hat. 
“AML in good time, gentlemen,” responded the 
narrator, “ As [said at first, we were fighting the 
second days’ hattles before the gates when she ar- 
rived; but her son was in the city, where he had 
been for five or six weeks in prison. I will tell 
you how I first came to sce her. Our regiment 
had been doing its best to keep 8000 cavalry from 
Joining the left wing of the Mexican army, when, 
we were ordered to face about to the left and drive 
a body of the enemy from a hill on which they 
were forming with artillery. It was when the com- 
pany I was attached io was crossing 2 ravine to 
fulfill the order, we encountered a body of horse! 
At first we took them for the enemy, but soon saw 
they were Arcricans. They came on slowly, as 
if fatigued with hard sery [saw a lady riding 
by the side of their captain; such a sight at such 
a time drew the attention of more than one of us. 
The party was the one from Vera Cruz escorting 
the officer. They were slowly making their way 
to General Scott’s quarters, too tired to a man to 
engage in the fight. 
At this moment General Scott. and staff came up, 
when the official from Washington placed his 
package of letters in bis hands, glad to end bis 
long errand from Washington. The General im- 
mediately ordered the escort to seck quarters, and 
was riding to another part of the field, when Lheard 
the lady say earnestly to the captuin—“‘I cannot 
delay, sir, one hour, within sight of the city that 
holds my son a prisoner. I must sce him.” 
“This city must be taken first,” he answered. 
“T cannot wait! my boy may be ill—dying! An 
hour’s delay may forever remove me from him! I 
will enter the city.” 




















plied, 


“Stay,” he said to the page. “Take a seat, | an apprrition. 
madam.” the officers, expecting 
And from that moment the affair of the widow | struck down. 
took quite anew turn. The Sscrotary eve her a | speed, her air fearless. 
politely written note to the Secretary of War, who, 
in his turn, gave hev a letter to the commandant at 
| New Orleans to furnish her with a free passage to 
Vera Cruz. The lodges, at the instigation of the 
secretary, advanced her three hundred dollars, and 
the widow left Washington on her mission. 
State agent, who was a Mason, 

throuzh to Pi 


which the Grand Master had furnished her with, 


“That woman’s love for her son has made her 
wild,” said the dragoon captain. 
ish! 
“A mother’s love is stronger than death,” I re- 
“T believe she will rexeh Santa Anna in 
safety, and get to see her boy.” 
“ She deserves it,” he answered. The same mo- 
ment a reinforcement came up and we were or- 
dered to take the fort, and we did tale it. 
After we had taken the city I learned the fate of 
the American lady.” 
“She was killed, of course,” said emphatically 
the man in the broad hat. 
“Tl bet twelve to one on her,” said Tennessee, 
strongly. 
“That last gentloman is right. She went over 
the field throuzh the hottest fire of that day, and 
reached old Santa as sound asa roach. He was 
not a little astoni: 
sured; but he received her politely 
told him in French her story, he told her he would 
not oblige her merely because she was a woman, 
but because she was 1 Mason’s widow. 
said he, ‘Lam a Mason myself, and know the ob- 
ligations of the order in war as well as in peace. 
Your son shall he liberated, though he wounded 
my maternal nephew so that he has since died, 
when he was captured. 
letter you bear, I have no power to refuse your de- 
mand.” 

Hc then gave her an escort into the city, withan 
order for her son to he given to her arms. 
der was obeyed, and that very day, as she had 
promised, she embraced her long-lost boy again. 
So much for a woman’s standing fire, gentlemen, 
and so much for being a Mason’s widow.” 

At this crisis of the story we reached Smithland, 
aud our group was at once broken up and dis- 
persed, each man no doubt going away with great- 
er reverence for the Mason, greater reverence for 
woman’s courage, and greater reverence for ma- 
ternal love. 


Fee Away. thon dost dwell, where the gentle wind 


‘Where the ¢y/press and myrtle and orange-tree blooms, 
‘Neath the bright sunny skies, mid the eweet maple 


a 5 
‘Where dame Nature’s fair flower yield their richest 


cers, and never flagged with fatigue till the towers perfumes. 
of Mexico were in sight. . 
“A brave lady! But where was her son? and | Would thet were with thee in thy bright southern 
home, 


To list to thy talking and to hear thy sweet song; 
For perhaps it would scatter this miserable gloom 
That eushroudeth my pathway wherever I roain. 


Methinks I can see the bright etar o’er thy head 
Shed its Iustre of intellect on thy pure brow, 

And the fountain of truth springing up from its bed, 
With ench rise aud fall of that bosom of sorrow. 


But, Lina, I'm dreaming, oh, so sweetly, of thee, 
And © my heart, with its treasure of love is astray,” 
For at miduight,’ when Silence proclaims that she’s 


*Pis then that P'm dreaming, and of ther far away. 


MY SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


THEN June came I resolved to go into the 

country for the summer. 
toward affecting this object, I desired iny landlady 
—who is a widow, and dresses 
permit me to pay my board-bill for the preceding 
month. 
mediately had the satisfaction of presenting to her 
the amount 
sent to the w: 
and, notwithstanding several collars, handker- 
chicfs, und socks were missing, and I had already 
advanced five shillings and sixpence to her more 
than was due, [ gave her a gold dollar, for which 
she seemed to be very thankful, 
carpet-bag, of small dimensions, my modest ward- 
robe, 
box of cigars. 
overe! 
evening papers 
view” under my arm, and, distributing alms, in 
the shape of three cent pieces, to the nine children 


I 





I kept my eyes on her, and so did 
wich instant to see her 
But on she went, gallopping at top 





“ She will per- 





hed to see her, yon may be as- 
and when she 





“Por, 


But to the power of the 


The or- 


Original, 
TO LINA LYNDON. 


lows, 


TOVES, 


WILLIE WILDWoop. 


BY BARRY GRAY. 


‘As preliminary 


bombazine—to 





To this she kindly consented, and [ im- 





led for by the account rendered. [ 
sherwoman for my cleau clothes, 


T packed into a 





bough raw hat, a palm-leaf fan, and a 
ie I tilled the pockets of my summer 
with magazines of recent dates, and the 


[took “ Rutledge ” and “ Hawks- 








“You will be killed! You can reach it only by 


who board in the house and infest the stairways, 
as T ud them on my way down, I went out of 








sec what she would do, surpri 
language and resolution; and as she was dashing 
¢ looked; but | forward over the field [ seized her pony by the rein 
saw that she | and pointed out the wmost impassable difficulties 
was Jady-like, and handsome, too, he half rose and | aud dangers that beset her path. 


now rode up to her side, “ to talk to me of prudence 
and f 


him and place in his hands the Masonie letter [ 
have borne so far and so well; for he is a Mason 
“Of course they can’t refuse that to you at the | and will listen to me.” 


Xpect to pay the expenses of a jour-; who [ judged was not a Mason. 


moment, she struck her pony smartly, and started 


nent, Which after being half mowed down began 
Who did you say waited? Tell him I am at Icis-| to return, to take up a position in the ravine un- 
Ye der temporary cover, until they could be rein- 
“Are you a mason?” said the widow to the sec- | furced. 


ron I saw the lady gallop on her white pony, 
“Tam a Muason’s widow! My son is a Mason’s | avoiding the platoons of retreating men by a semi- 
rele round their flank. The next mument she 
the honor and truth of your hovorable order,” said | was coursing over the ground in the 
ry in full play, 








sand thanks, sir, for your kindness and attention, 

I shall always remember officers with gratitude, 

Bat do not detain me. Yonder isa gate that leads 

into the city; L will enter through it iu search of 

my son.” 

“You are mad,” [ cried, for I had lingered to 
ised cnouzh at her 





UW 





“This ia no time,” said she to the officer who 


& 





. Lai told that General Santa Annais in 
he midst of yonder glittering group. 1 shall seck 





“ War destroys all brotherhood,” said the officer, | lieve 
The lady did not wait to reply; but watching her 
ff across the plain. 

At the same moinent a masked battery five hun- 
red yards in advance, had opened upon our regi- 


Yet right across the field of slaughter and winged 


the bat- 


























crossing the battle ficld,” said the officer. a place wherein [ bad dwelt amidst dirt and un- 
“T have uot travelled from Virginia to the gates | comfortableness nearly six mouths. 
of the city to fear to enter them. Thanks, a thou-| TI hailed a passing omnibus, into which [ got 


amidst a sea of crinoline, wh 
den, and after a brief ride, whi 
ceedingly, [ uncrinolined myself, and stopping the 
stage, descended therefrom, 

xs-street, ind—just befor uy 
drawn in—I stepped on board the steame 
Powell, one of the fast boats of the Hudson River 
—and soon afterward saw the spire of Trinity 
in the distance, 
is great admiration for this well-proportioned 
steeple. 
ious faith to the golden cross that surmounts it. 
If he be engaged in business in Wall street, he is 
regulated in his comings and goings by the 
in the tower below it. 
sell’ gnsurpass 
His highest ambition is to be a vestry 
all events, a pew owner in the char 


the 


vaults, in one of which he would like to be cn- 
tombe at the close of his life. 

As the 
isades pre: 
for twenty miles, the b 
Gazing on the scenery as it rapidly unfolded itself 
before me, I quite forgot the evening papers, and 
was, indeed, fast losing my 
rie, when the tinkling of a land-hell, accompanied 
by a polite invitation from a black boy to call at 
the captain’s office and pay my fare, recalled me 
to the present, 
that I asked m, 
ing?” 
ale me exceedingly; consequently [ did not 
Half our men, seeing her, | tempt it, but, taking 1 
The secretary’s manner at once changed to one | stopped, forgetful of the storm of iron to follow 
her, to folluw with theireyes what seemed to them 





To 


I resolutely requested the 
of my passage and I would puy it. 






in T was quite hid- 
h TL enjoyed ex- 


A short walk through 
the gang-phink was 
Thomas 











fade 
The tona fide New Yorker 





If he be a churchman he nails his relig- 





‘lock 
He considers the edifice it- 
in the annals of architecture. 
“man, or at 
, and he he- 
way to Paradise lies directly through its 




















ty disappeared trom view, the lofty pal- 
sented themsclyes, and in their shadow, 
glided on its course. 











yself in x pleasant reve- 


Then it was, for the first time, 
elf the question, “ Where am I gro- 
answer this correctly would have puz- 

t- 
way to the captain’s offic 
erk to name the pri 
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a somewhat abrupt tone, to know where I was go- 
ing. 

“Why, into the country,” I replied, “to pass 
the summer.” i 

“ But at what landing do you wish to stop?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is entirely immaterial to me,” I answered, 
“so loug as I spend the summer in the coun- 
try.” 

Thereupon the clerk kindly named over the va- 
vious landing places at which the boat stopped, 
and asked if any of them would suit me. 


“Thad rather not be put ashore at Sing Sing,” 
Isaid; “but to any of the others [ have no objec 
tions,’ 

The clerk evidently was puzzled. I think he had 
an idea that I was a lunatic travelling for the ben- 
efit of my health. Ie said he would speak to the 
captain in regard to me. 

I replied “ Very well,” and retired to the upper 
deck, where [ watched the sunset, with its orange, 
and goid, and rosente clouds. 

It was not long before I observed the clerk 

ointing me out to the captain, who, after regard- 
ing me attentively from a distance fora few mo- 
ments, approached me, and in o kind manner, 
asked if he could be of any service to me, a8 he 
understood from his clerk that [was undecided as 
to what place I would stop at. 

Thereupon I invited the captain, who was appa- 
rently a genial-hearted person, to occupy the seat 
beside me, and proceeded to tell him I had come 
on board his boat for the purpose of getting away 
from the city and into the country; “but,” I ad- 
ded, “it did not oceur to me, previous to starting, 
that the couttry was quite so extensive as I find it 
to be, or I should have decided upon the particu- 
lar locality [ would visit before I lett my boarding 
house.” 

“ That, certainly,” said the captain, with a good- 
humored smile, “ would have becn the nsaal course 
of proceeding; but Ido not know that the mode 
you have adopted will prove less satisfactory than 
if you had occupied much time in seeking a spot 
such as 2 man of your tastes’—here he glanced 
nificantly at the books and papers—“ would de- 
n 





















sire. 

I bowed my acknowledgment of his discernment, 
and he proceeded: 

“Of course you have no wish to stop at a hotel 
—not even the celebrated ones at Wost Point.” 

I nodded. 

“ A boarding house in a village,” he continued, 
“crowded with city people, would be equally ob- 
jectionable, but I think a quict farm-house, where 
an old man and his wife were the sole inhabitants, 
would, perhaps, be the place for you.” 

“ Not altogether the Utopia, captain, that I have 
in my mind.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the captain, “that word Uto- 
pia helps me. Now, indeed, I know the very spot. 
it is an old-fashioned country house, lying just at 
the base of the Catskills, the blue summits of 
which you may see yonder, traced against the eve- 
ning sky. The house is full of odd nooks, and 
boasts a score of chimneys, many of which have 
been unused for years, and are inhabited by thou- 
sands of swallows. It is surrounded by old clns, 
through the luxuriant foliage of which nL 
charming views of the Hudson, in its winding 
course along the valley. Then you haye the moun- 
tains for a background, and a few hours’ climbing 
will bring you to the top of one of their highest 
peaks, from whence you can overlook almost half 
the state.” 

“ And such a place,” continued the exptain, ele- 
vating his voice, and growing slightly excited, 
“as the old mansion is, wherein to get the sweet- 
est and richest strawberries and cream, and the 
best currant wine and pound cake ever made, I 
never in my life knew before.” 

And the captain fanned himself with an evening 
paper, in a gentle manner, as if enjoying some 
pleasing recollections. 

“ But who lives there?” I asked; ‘and how am 
I to find it?” 

“ Ah! yes,” ho cried, with a sigh, coming out of 
his reveric, “Ihave not yet told you. There is a 
hale old farmer and his better half, with their two 
grandchildren—girls of eighteen or there xabout— 
whoare as beautiful as houris, intelligent as sages, 
frolicsome as kids, and good as angels.” 

“My dear captain,” I exclaimed, grasping his 
hand, “where must land? I hope you have not 
gone by without stopping—for of all places in the 
world the one you have described is the spot for 
me. Buv’—I faltered—“ are you certain I would 
be kindly received there? Lam a stranger, whom. 
even you do not know, and it would not, under 
such circumstances, be proper to mtroduce me into 
any family—much: less one possessed of two young, 
and charming ladies.” 

The captains brow was clouded. 
the force of my remar' 
© Will you favor me with your name?” he asked. 
Thanded my card tohim. As he read my name, 
a smile spread over his face, and taking my hand, 
he exclaimed : 

“Tris all right. Why, my dear sir, [ know you 
very well. I have for rs past read your sketch- 
¢s and poems, as they appeared each week in the 
‘Evening Lamp; and Kate and Aliee—who are 
very curious, by the way—are both eager to know 
you. There isn’t a man in the world to whom 
they would give a more cordial welcome than your- 
self. And as for the old folks, why they will be 
glad to see any one whose coming will yield their 
grand-daughters pleasure. 

“ Dear, delightful old people!” I exclaimed, “I 
know I shall be charmed with them; and the 
girls, captain, [ think you said they were not ill- 
natured nor wicomely P” 

“What?” asked the captain. 

I repeated the last part of my remark. 

“My dear fellow,” he answered, “I said they 
were beautiful and good as angels.” 

“ Ah, yes,” I replied, “ I dare say they are—but 
it will make no difference to me. Young girls are 
not to be depended upon, but the old couple, I 
know I shall like them. How long will it be be- 
fore we get there, captain?” 

“Oh, several hours—we shall not get to Kings- 
ton before nine, and then we have a ride to take 
of a few iniles back from the river. The girls ex- 
pect me to-night, and will be watching for my ar- 
rival, Come, let as go down into the cabfh and 
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have supper.” And we went. 
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Original. 
DOUBT'’S DARK HOUR. 
RE all men villains? Must 1 think them so? 
All hypocrites? Is there no way to kuow? 
All women insincere sind yain at heart? 
Do all maukind assume to act their part? 


What anguish rends the soul when thus we doubt 
Of man's sincerity! To find himout, 

And know how hypocritical lis acts 

Makes na desire to disbelieve all factse— 

Ifany tacts there truly are in man— 

Which, without doubting all men. we may scan, 
Aud know what secret motives are their cause, 
What jear deters. what seltish promise draws. 


have known men. and all men thought them good, 
Who with a holy semblance sin withstood; 

And J looked up to them in_doubt’s dark hour, 
When to think man sincere 1 had lost power; 

When gloomy shadows o’er my soul hind crept; 
‘When jor man’s base ingratitude I wept; 

When from my bleeding heart 1 wrung out woe, 
And knew for solace but to them to go. 

And, oh, what comfort thus to kuow a few 

Jad braved temptation's storm and still were true! 
How bright, annd life’s tempest, shone their light! 

1 hoped by it to steer my course aright 

Amid the rocks that crowd the soul with fear, 

And have it said, “ He lived and died sincere,” 

That thus to others I myself might be 

A light to cheer and gui "er Jife’s dark sea. 

‘Alas! [ found the hope of man is vain; 

Whatever others. I am doomed to pain. 

For, while £ guzed in confidence, they fell, 
And showed their souls to be as black as hell. 


There still was one in whom I put my trust; 

And while I thought all other men were dust, 
Aud would return, whate’er their promise now, 
‘And be but men, despite their strongest vow, 

He seemed not made of earth with angel’s might; 
He, in appearauce, battled for the righ 

He was to me the noblest work of God, 

Aud holy seemed the ground on which he trod. 
O! it was hard to think he could do wrong. 

Yo think that life or death could be so strong 

As his inherent virtue to o’ercome, 

In whose pure soul for wrong there seemed no room; 
Nor could I fully yt believe it so, 

‘till by dark facts I was compelled to know, 
When, in the anguish of my soul. I said, 

‘All men are false at heart! all virtue dead! ” 


O! must I then believe that this is true? 

Or, wilt thou, oht, kind H. Jet me view 

A soul that’s free from sin? wilt make my own, 
In which these doubts so terrible have sown 
Such seeds of bitterness, so pure and white 
That no temptation can its pureness blight? 


While I believe all men are gone astray, 

Ig there not that within me that doth say, 
Thou art a man, and thou hast been sincere— 
‘Thou hast in pity shed the truthful tear— 
‘Hagt acted from a motive to do good, 

And many sore temptatious hast withstood; 
Thou stil! may’st act a bold, a truthful part, 
Still truly arbor virtue in thy heart. 

So others may. so truly others do, 

Though oft a villain is a saint to view. 


Go on with courage, in the right be strong, 
And leave to those that will, to do the wrong. 
Janus B. BLaoK. 


Original. 


MAGGIE MAYNE, THE TEACHER, 


BY ARDELL CHARIDEN. 


‘HE time is a September evening, warm and 
rainy; the scene a pleasant room, where there 
are handsome books upon the tables, soft white 
curtains shading the windows, beautiful pictures 
on the walls, a bright wood fire casting a ruddy 
Jow over all. ‘The apartment is occupied by a 
lady and two gentlemen. The former, Mrs. Lucy 
Grant, middle-aged and matronly, is leaning back 
in her cushioned rocking-chair with folded hands 
and closed eyes, evidently oblivious to all that is 
passing around her. Albert Morgan, stretched full 
Jength upon a sofa, cigar in mouth, is twenty-two, 
gay and handsome, Lis companion and cousin, 
Robert Leighton, is older, perhaps thirty-five, with 
more of intellect than beauty in his pale, grave 
face. The conversation is, as it always is when 
they two are together, aud Albert takes the lead, 
concerning women. 

“Tt is the greatest mystery in life why you don’t 
get a pretty wife and make your miserable exis- 
tence endurable,” said the younger gentleman, 
continuing the conversation. “A fellow like you 
—with handsome house and horses, more monucy 
than you know what to do with, well enough in 
looks, though nothing to boast of—why, you might 
have your pick of the Roylston girls.” 

“T have not seen the lady in Roylston, or any 
other place, I would wish to call wife,” said Leigh- 
ton, indifferently. 

“ Mercy on usé why, [ know adozen I’d be will- 
ing to marry this minute; or was last night, when 
Lilly’s polking decided me. You should sec her 
polk, Bob. But I Ssaupoas you are waiting to find 
some one with wealth, youth, beauty, wit and 
wisdom all combined in one perfect whole.” 

“Wealth I care nothmg about; intellect and 
heart [ must have. And youth and beauty, too, 
my idea of beauty at least, which is probably not 

‘ours. 
er Thear you are to have a new character in the 
family, a snarling, sniveling school-marm. Ilow 
is it, Bob?” 

“Mrs. Grant has engaged a boarder, I under- 
stand. She isto teach music and French in the 
Academy. I know nothing about her snarling 
and sniveling, though I think it likely she does 
both. 

“Who is she? what is she? handsome or home- 
ly, young or old?” 

«She is fourteenth cousin to my very excellent 
housekeeper, who has incurred my eternal cnmity 
by introducing, or attempting to introduce, @ new 
meinber into my family. Der name is Margaret 
Mayne, a penniless orphan, eighteen years old, 
and she coming to-night unless (which Heaven 
grant) something happens that she doesn’t cone, 
‘Now you know us much about her as I do. 

“ And we shall both know more in short metre,” 
exclaimed Albert, pushing aside the curtain and 
glancing out of the window. “ The stage is stop- 
ping here, or I’m mistaken. Where is Mrs. 
Grant?” P 

“ Hore, of course;” and Mr. Leighton gavo her 
a vigorous shake and hurried her out of the room 
to mect the new come! 


clouded face. To tell the truth, he had looked for- 
ward with positive dread to the arrival of this sim- 
pering, giggling, frizzied-haired, flounced and fur- 
helowed Miss of eighteen, for so his imagination 
had pictured hi Nothing short of his faithful 
housekceper’s threat to leave him to the tender 
mercies of any stray Abigail who might happen 
along, could ever have brought him to consent to 
Margaret Mayne’s introduction into his house; 
and, since that consent had heen given, his waking 
hours had been filled with visions of a pert, con- 
ceited, empty-headed “ sweet eighteen,” who would 
turn his quict bachelor’s hall into aminiature pan- 
demonium. 

Mr. Leighton’s fears were not to he realized, for 
that evening at least. For, when Margaret Mayne 
had removed her damp wrappings and returned 
the courteous greetings of her host and her cousin, 
quietly and gracefully she leaned back in her arm- 
chair, resting her cheek on the finest of hands, and 
answered the kind inquiries of Mrs. Grant only by 
monosyllables. Possibly she was too weary for 
conversation, but more probable it was the embar- 
rassmient of finding herself the guest, and perhaps. 
an_ unwelcome one, of this grave, clegant Mr. 
Leighton, that had silenced her tongue, for she 
had supposed that Mrs. Grant lived alone, or she 
would never have accepted her invitation to reside 
with her. 

Mrs. Grant was not one of the talking kind. The 
pleasure she felt in the presence of her young rela- 
tive she contented herself in expressing by a thou- 
sand little attentions which are so natural in a gen- 
tle, amiable woman, rather than by words. 

Soon after tea was served she conducted Marga- 

to her chamber, and, giving her a good night 

, loft her to seek the repose she so much necd- 
ed. When she had brushed and braided her dus- 
ky tresses, and exchanged her mourning dress for 
a light and loose morning gown, Margaret drew a 
chair toward the table, and, taking a golden locket 
from her bosom, she pressed the likeness it framed 
to her lips with passionate tenderness. It was the 
portrait of a young man, in the bloom of health 
and beauty, with smiling lips and clear, truthful 
eyes, blue as the summer He was her first, 
her last, her only love, wandering in distant lands 
or sleeping the sleep that knows no waking, afar 
from the faithful heart that beat so passionately 
for him. 

When she knelt by the bedside that night to 
breathe that humble petition, his name was whis- 
pered; and when ber weary head pressed the pil- 
low, the treasured miniature was clasped close to 
her aching heart. 

Down below the hum of conversation, which her 
arrival interrupted, went on as before. 

“That young lady has a history, I should say,” 
said Albert, 

“ She looks like a saint or a Madonna, If [ had 
not proposed to Lilly I should think that I had met 
my destiny, as the novelists have it; especially as 
Bob seems so mighty indifferent. She ig a splen- 
did girl, and no mistake.” 
“She'll be a nice girl to haye in the house, at 
any rate,” said Mrs. Grant, glancing triumphantly 
at Mr, Leighton, as if exulting in the mistake he 
had made in supposing Margaret anything but the 
nicest, prettiest Jittle body in the world. 
Bobert made no remark, but his thoughts, if 
they could have been put in words, would have as- 
tonished and delighted Mrs. nt. At last, in 
Margaret’s sweet, thoughtful face, rich in intellec- 
tual beauty, he had found his long sought for 
ideal; the glance of her dark brilliant eye, the mu- 
sie of her gentle yoice had thrilled his heart as 
nothing had ever had power to thrill it before. 
Was it possible that Robert Leighton, who had re- 
sisted the ‘inations of scores of pretty girls, had 
fallen in love, at first sight, too? ~The tortures of 
the inquisition could not Lave forced him to con- 
tess it, even to himself. 
Chapter 1. 
Meaeeaket MAYNE had a history, as Morgan 
imagined; so have we all, I suppose. Hers 
not a remarkable or an uncommon oue. The 
only child of & merchant prince, the first sixteen 
years of her life had been passed in the enjoyment 
of every luxury that parental affection, and almost 
boundless wealth could bestow, Then there came 
a_change. Large speculations, in| which Mr. 
Mayne engaged, resulted disastrously; loss suc- 
ceeded joss, and, almost ina single night, he saw 
his splendid fortune passing from his hands. 

Broken in health and spirits, Mr. Mayne retired 
from the city with jus icient means to provide 
the common necessaries of life, food, raiment and 
a root to shelter them. And here Magyie’s white 
hands, which had never before beeu soiled by | 
bor, prepared their simple meals, and kept the 
humble rooms in order, For herself she did not 
feel their reverses keenly. She had youth, health 
and beauty still, and the light of love brightened 
her pathway. For years she had been the he- 
trothed of Lewis Ainsley, the only son of her fa- 
ther’s nearest friend. 

The union had heen arranged by Messrs Mayne 
and Ainsley, but it received the cordial approval 
of the youth and maiden. Mageic could hardly 
remember the time when she had not been taught 
to look upon Lewis her future husband. She 
loved him when they were children together, and 
that love had deepened and strengthened as years 
went on, 

A few weeks after her father’s failure young 
Ainsley informed her that unexpected business 
would oblige him to visit Europe, where he should 
probably remain two years. At the end of that 
time he would return to fulfil his engagement, 
their marriage having been appointed for her 
eightéenth birthday. “Three months had areely 
clapsed before she received the intelligence that 
Lewis Ainsloy was no longer numbered with the 
living. 

Poor Maggie! bitter indeed was her anguish, 
but even the sad consolation of weeping over her 
buricd love was denied her, Her father, whose 
health had been failing rapidly, required her con- 
stant attention, Day and night she watched by 
his bedside with unfailing tenderness and devo- 
tion; and when, after many months of suffering, 
he passed with meekly folded hands into the silent 
land, she followed him to the grave the only 
mourner. 


Magic was now left friendless and penniless, 





a e ought to go yourself and welcome Miss | and even worse than that; for, during her father’s 
Mag, 


suid Albert, laughing at his cousin, whose 
vexation and annoyance was plainly visible in his 


Jong illness, she had been obliged to contract debts 
which it required many long weeks of labor to i- 








quidate. Finally, through the influence of her pas- 
tor, she obtained a promise of a situation in the 
Ri ton Academy as music teacher, with the 
prospect of reasonable remuneration for her labor, 
She was busily making such preparations for her 
journey as her slender means would allow, when 
she received a letter from Mrs. Grant, inviting her 
to reside with her when she came to Roylston. 

Maggie had never seen Mrs. Grant, but sho had 
heard her mentioned often by her father in terms 
of the highest praise. Her good opinion had also 
been increased by perusing the letters sho had oc- 
easionally written to Mr. Mayne; therefore it was 
with as much delight as astonishment that she re- 
ecived her kind invitation. $ 

Before her departure for Roylston sho went to 
sec Mr. and Mrs. Ainsley, ostensibly to inquire 
about the residence of a mutual acquaintance, who 
had removed to the West, and whom she thonght 
she might possibly visit if her situation at Royls- 
ton did not suit; but, in reality, because she longed 
to sec those once more who 
yoted friends, and who were still dear to her as the 
father and mother of her lost idol. 

The information she sought was given, but they 
offered neither sympathy nor assistance, Stung 
by their coldness and indifference, Maggie retired 
at the earliest moment; but she did not leave their 
elegant mansion as desolate as she entered it. 
Whether it was from their unreasonable coldness 
to her, from the absence of anything that pointed 
to their bereavement, or from some chance re- 
mark, or all of these causes combined, she went 
home with the conviction in her mind that Lewis 
Ainsley was yet living—that she had been most 
cruclly deceived and trifled with. 

That Mr. Ainsley and his wife had been the au- 
thors of this deception she did not doubt. She 
knew that they were worldly people, and, doubt- 
less, in their unwillingness that their son should 
wed a penniless orphan, they had suppressed his 
letters in some way, or even persuaded him not to 
write to her. As she did not know his address, 
she left a letter for him with the pastor of the little 

lage church, to be given to him when he came 
there in search of her; for she did not harbor a 
single doubt of his faithfulness. Hugging this 
sweet delusion to her breast, she went to Roylston. 
Chapter INI. 
OBERT LEIGHTON’S handsome house, not- 
withstanding its books, and pictures, and 
flowers, seemed a gloomy place, with only it: 
grave master, quict Mrs. Grant, and Beccy, the 
muaid-of-all-work, in it. But it seemed quite, a dif- 
ferent place with Maggie to brighten it with the 
sunshine that she carried in her heart. With her, 
as with us all— 
“ Some sweet hope lies 
Deeply hidden trom human eyes,” 


and that hope, the hope of a re-union with one she 
loved, gave to her new life and happiness, She 
could not he gloomy now, with this sweet antici- 
pation to cheer her in every trial; and those around 
her sha: unconsciously in her innocent joy. 
Her pupils soon learned to love their kind and gen- 
tle teacher. Mr. Grant never complained of being 
lonely now; Robert was not long in falling in with 
his housekeeper’s opinion, “that she was a nice 
girl to have in the house, at any rate.” 

It is not very strange, then, that Robert and 
Maggie become the best of friends; but it did al- 
most scem strange to him that he had ever meu - 
aged to live without her. Pandemonium, indeed! 
why, his home wv a pai © compared with 
what it had been before she came. She under- 
stood him so perfectly—she accommodated her- 
self to his whims and caprices so completely. [f 
he was ill she was a far better physician than old 
Doctor Bell. Was hein a musical mood, she sang 
his favorite songs without the second asking; if 
he was talkative, she was the best of company 3 if 
he was silent and out of sorts, as he sometimes 
was, she would sit for hours without speaking a 
Word, as quict us the kitten that slept in quiet Mrs, 
Grant’s lap. But 1 suppose if she had not been 

f so perfect as she was he would have thought 
perice itself, love has such a mysterious 
way of blinding its victims. 

In due time Madame Rumor whispered it around 
that Mr. Leighton had found some one at last that 
would just suit him, and for once in his life Mr, 
Leighton believed the venerable lady, Magyic, 
would just suit him, and he told: her so one even- 
ing toward the close of her summer vacation. 

Robert!” imed Maggie, langhing 

ly, for her guilcless heart had been so full of 

own love-dream t she had not suspected 

his. “You shouldn’t joke upon serious subjects. 

You don’t care for me a bit, and L have tried so 
hard to make you love me.” 

“Tdolove you,” he said, vehemently. “I was 
never more in earnest in my life. [love you as I 
never loved woman before 

There was no mistaking him now. The eager 
toues, the light that gleamed in his dark cyes, as- 
sured her that he was sadly in earnest. For anan- 
swer she drew the little locket from her bosom and 
laid it in his hands, — He gave one glance at the 
handsome, youthful face, then flung it upon the 
floor impatiently, almost savagely. 

“Then you do not love me; you have deceived 
me. Oh, Maggie, Maggie! how could you?” 

“Tdid not mean to, Robert; indeed I did not. I 
Heer dreamed that you would want me for a 
wite.’ 

“There, there, Maggie darling, I was too harsh; 
but it is such a disappointment.” He drew her 
gently to him; “tell me all about it, Maggie.” 

Maggie sat down by his side and told: her little 
story. Her listener’s face brightened as he heard 
it. [He was so sure that Ainsley would never come 
back, and he almost succeeded in winning her 
over to his opinion. 

“Jie may never come—sometimes I am almost 
sure he never will,” she said, at last. “ But even 
then I cannot marry you. Much as Iam honored 
by your preference, I must decline it. L cannot 
give my hand without my heart, and I have no 
heart to pive.? 

“Oh, Maggie, I thought you had some regard 
for me.” 

“do like you—words cannot tell how well; but 
not as lovers like. And because [like you I wish 

you to marry some one who will give you an undi- 
vi led heart, which [uever can.” And so she left 
im, 
This was indeed a day of surprises to Maggic. 





She had but just left Mr. Leighton when a letter 
was handed her. It proved to be from Professor 
Low, Principal of the Roylston Academy, request- 
ing her, as 2 special favor, to resign her situation 
in that institution, it being the earnest desire of its 
patrons to sec his eldest daughter, Miss Cara Low, 
installed as teacher of music and French. x 

Maggie consented to this arrangement, not with- 
out a feeling of indignation, it is true, and to the 
sorrow and regret of the many friends and upils 
who had become fondly attached to her. 4% 
nately, any cmbarrassment she might have felt at 
heing thus summarily thrown out of employment 
was speedily obviated. A little later in the day 
Professor Low waited upon her, accompanied b a 
gentleman whom he introduced as the Principal of 
a Ladies Seminary some two hundred miles from 
Koylston, He was desirous of engaging a compe- 
tent musical instructor, and a bargain was at once 
concluded between him and Maggie. 

Mrs. Grant remonstrated ve hemently against 
this proceeding; and, finding that it had no effect 
upon her young syicod she carried her complaint 
to Mr. Leighton, who confounded her b: i 
coldly, Y saying, 

“T would advise you not to attempt the task of 
changing her resolution. She is as stubborn as 
women yencrally are, and it would be labor lost.” 

“J didn’t suppose I could change her resolu- 
tion, but you could. One word from you would 
keep her.” 

“T don’t know about that,” rejoined Leighton, 
with a heavy but unconscious sigh. “You may 
tell her in my name, that while I have a home she 
willalwaya be welcome to share it.” 

Mrs. Grant communicated this to Maggie, 
Leighton repeated the assurance; but Maguie 
thanking him gratefully, proceeded with her pre- 
par ues: which she had only one week to com- 
plete. 

“His affection will soon change to indifference 
or dislike even,” she thought. “It will be better 
for us both that I go away.” 


Chapter Iv. 

(pase evening before her departure she sat alone 

in the pleasant parlor. Mr. Leighton had been 
absent all day, and Mrs. Grant, complaining of 
indisposition, requested Maggie to sit up and wait 
his return, Maggie consented, and the rest of 
the family retired. It was a cold, stormy Septem- 
ber evening, and Leighton came home chilly and 
wet. 

“ You, Maggie!” he said, with a glance of 
pleased surprise, when he saw who was waiting 
for his return. 

“Becky and Daniel had gone away, and Mrs, 
Grant was too ill to sit up, so I offered my ser- 
vices,” a8 she received his hat and coat and laid 
them away. 

“Tam sorry to make you so much trouble,” re- 
joined Robert, well pleased, nevertheless, and in 
one of his most genial moods. 

Maggie drew the little supper table nearer the 
glowing grate and placed _a chair beside it. 

“Tt was no trouble, Mr. Leighton; besides I 
wanted to see and bid you good bye to-night. I 
leave early to-morrow, you know—before light; 
and of course don’t expect you will spoil your 
morning nup to get up and sce mo off.” 

The hopes he had unconsciously been cherishing 
were dashed by this remark, and he drank his tea 
in silence. As soon as he pushed back his chair 
Magyic hastened to remove the dishes to an ad- 
joining room, for she dreaded the parting, and 
was anxious to have it over. When she came 
back he wus leaning one arm on the mantle, gaz 
ing gloomily into the glowing flames. 

“So you will zo,” he said, looking up suddenly. 
“Can [do nor say nothing to dissuade you from. 
this foolish determination? Have you ever thought 
of it, Mar; t—if you should live to be threescore 
years of age what a dreary life time it would be? 
cut off from home and kindred, and all the sacred. 
ties which every true woman values so much. Is 
there nothing attractive in the promise of a quiet, 
cheerful home, the affection of kindred, and the 
love and tendern of one who values your happi- 
ness and well being as he does his own lite? Is 
your heart so hard that you cannot feel for my 
sufferings ?” 

“1 do feel them, and Ihave reason to, for know 
what itis to love hopelessly,” answered Maggie, in 
aquivering, tearful voice. “ And because [ respect 
and estcem you, I wish you to forget me, and give 
your hand to some one who will love you wholly 
and entirely, as you deserve to be loved.” 

“Margaret, Lam selfish, but not entirely so. I 
would not urge you for my own sake, much as I 
love you, did T not feel sure that I could inake you 
happy. This sweet delusion you are so blindly 
cherishing must and will fade before stern reality. 

1 be patient, and when you are mine Lam sure 
find some way to win your heart. Think 

‘ain, Margaret, before you cast away the truest 
love you may ever know.” 

Margaret Mayne did think. She looked forward 
with shuddering dread along the path of toil and 
loneliness she had marked out, and then, in vivid 
contrast, rose the sweet promise of a life of calm 
happiness with one who had gained her highest 
exicem, her warmest friendship—to whom “obe- 
dience would be a pleasure and sacrifice a delight. 
The old love was strong in her heart, but it was 
the hardest thing: in the world to wound this dear 

iend, to resist the mute eloquence of his dark, 
sorrowful eyes. With a sudden, impulsive motion 
she placed her hand in his. 

“Te you will take me, Robert, and be content 
with obedience and affection, [ will be your wife, 
were the words that trembled on her lips. But, 
even as she uttered them, a vision came before her 
which faded the roses on her cheek and sent a sud- 
nen faintness through her frame. [twas the vision 
of another September evening, when a flushed and 
ardent youth had bent fondly above her, and she 
had said, solemnly—‘‘1 will never, never forget 

, Lewis. No other man shall ever call mo 

2” And he had answered fervently—“ in life 
or death you shall be mine.” — Could she break 
this solemn vow? Could she pledge her faith to 
another? Robert Leighton answered the question 
for her. . 

“ Margaret, you have promised to be my wife. 
Tshall claim the fulfilment of your promise, but 
not now. You are thinking of Lewis Ainsley, and 
asking yourself, ‘what will he say when he comes 
back and finds me a wife? [will tell you. 
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ad, and I believe he is, and if, 
in the world ‘of’ spirits, he is cognizant of what is 
passing on earth, he will not upbraid you; if he is 
living, and ever returns, he cannot. Threo long 
years of voluntary absence is positive, proof that 
he is not the faithful lover you imagn If he 
loves, as man can love, as they do sometimes love, 
he would not have staid away three long years 
without a word or message from you. But [ will 
be generous in this much—that I will wait one 
year, then if he returns to claim his bride, well and 
good; if he does not you shall marry me, let the 
consequences be what they may, 


Chapter V. 

NLY one week of tho twelve months of proba- 
0 tion remained when Maggie sat in the parlor 
waiting, as before, and holding in her hand the 
miniature of Lewis Ainsley, whom sli¢ still re- 
farded: with the enthusiastic devotion of a first 


Lewis Ainsley is dy 














oe Margaret!” She looked up with a ‘burning 
cheek to mect the carnest gaze of Leighton, who 
had entered the room unperccived, and was re- 
garded her with a sad, almost despairing cxpres- 
sion on his face, The crimson faded from ber 
cheek, and a pung smote her as she said, lightly, to 
cover her emotion, 

“Oh, Robert, itis you, is it? You sec I am all 
ready for the party. Mrs. Grant says I am look- 
ing my best, and [ have the pleasure of looking 
my best a great many times, for she always says 
But you are disinterested; do you say so, 








“ You always look well,” said Leighton, gravely; 
“never better than to-night, which makes me very 
sorry thatI cannot have the pleasure of being your 
escort to Mr. Lester's.” 

“Indeed! why not? Nothing but positive ill- 
ness can excuse you; and if you are ill [ claim the 
privilege of staying at home to take care of you.” 

“No, you just don’t. I have a particular on- 
gagement this evening. Besides, Mrs. Lester 
hailed me as I came along, and told mo to have 
you come without fail. She has friends from 
abroad, I believe, Whom she wants you to know, 
and I promised you would be there.” 

When Margaret entered Mrs, Lester’s parlor she 
found it well filled with company, who were lis- 
tening to a duct song by their hostess’ daughter 
and a rather foppish looking man who leaned over 
the piano with an affected and languishing air. 

“Twas atraid wouldn’t come,” said Mrs. 
Lester, in a low voice, making room for her on the 
sof “ Especially after Robert excused himsclf 
so strangely. Isn’t he getting rather old maidish? 
If T were you I'd rather marry him or mitten him. 
You sco,” she went on, without waiting for a reply 
to her impertinent question. ‘You see I told 
Leighton I wanted you and him to come berause 
one of my visitors is a Frenchman, and I depended 
upon you two to entertain him—you understand 
the lingo so well. No, not him,” she added, fol- 
lowing Margaret’s glance towards the stran; 
the piano, “ Lewis can take care of hims: 
and Lottie are thick as can be, so quick. 
French gentleman is in the other parlor with Vio- 
la, who, poor child, knows just about as much 
French as he does English—Lewis picked him up 
in Europe somewhere; they are going to Saint 
Louis together. Lewis has been in Europe a great 
while; he is a relative—second cousin to Mr. Les- 
ter. Old Mr. Ainsicy is one of the richest men in 
the city—Lew’s father, you know.” 

“ Lewis Ainsley!’ Margaret’s heart stood still 
fora moment. Even dull Mrs. Lester noticed that 
she grew white and red by turns, but she ascribed 
her excessive agitation to any cause but the right 
one; and while she went on expatiating upon the 
great wealth ofthe young gentleman who was just 
leading Miss Lottie to a seat, and the improve- 
ment foreign travel had made in his appearance, 
Margaret managed to regain a decent composure. 

She was glad Mrs, Lester neglected to introduce 
them, either through forgettulness, or a natural in- 
clination to leave Ainsley to her daughter’s ten- 
der mercies; but at the supper table she sat direct- 
ly opposite him; and, while listening to Monsieur 
Levert’s polite nothings, had an opportunity to ad- 
mire the improvements in his appearance, which 









































her ho: had pointed out to her. In truth, he 
had changed gre but as for improvement her 


eyes were not keen enough to discern lis eves 
were no longer the clear, unclouded eyes of youth 
and innocence; his face had lost its beauty and 
freshness. It was a voluptuous, sensuous face, its 
only expression one of intense satisfaction with 
the world in general, and Lewis Ainsley in partic- 
war. At least itseemed so to Margaret, for as she 
heard—as she could but hear—the silly, contempt- 
able remarks with which he ecified Miss Lottie, 
her girlish love faded away like dew before the 
morn sun. Had she thought then that her lite 
must be passed by the side of this polite, simper- 
ing, soulless dandy, she would haye been utterly 
miserable, As it was, he had not recognized her, 
and she did not fear that he would, if he did they 
could meet only as friends, 

At the earliest possible moment she retired from 
the parlor and went in scareh of her bonnet and 
mantle. The little dressing-room was upon the 
ground floor, opening out into the verandah, — As 
ashe went to the window a moment, she noticed 
that two persons were near it in conversation, one 
loaning against a column and the other seated in 
agarden chair, The window was open, for it was 
awarm night; and hearing her name spoken by 
her new acquaintance, she listened involuntaril 

“Avery charming woman, Macemviselle 
Mayne,” said monsicur. 

“Very charming indeed,” rejoined Lewis Ains- 
ley, ‘‘thonzh [ must confess that [ had rather cou- 
verse with my soft-headed Lottie. — Besides, Miss 
Mayne reminds me rather tog strongly of a sv 
heart Thad in my green days, A foolish idea; but 
Tam tempted to think her the sume. I must ask 
Miss Lottic for her past history when I goin. Did 
Lever tell you ubout Magyie Mayne, Levert? She 
was my fiance, you know; the dearest, swectest, 
most romantic little lass but, Lassure yon, I did 
not Tile her the less because she had the mistor- 
tune to belong to a rich papa. L believe she fan 
that love in a cottage, with kisses for breakfast, 
would be the finest thing in the world; but T was 
not quite so spiritual in my ide: I knew the 
cost of fast horses and wine suppers, and [had a 
vague notion that fine bomeis ind silk dresses 
would have to be paid for in hard cash. Well, 
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one day, my father came over to Yale, where I 
was supposed to be wasting the midnight oil, and 
informed me that _Magyie’s father was broke— 
dead. Of course I felt sorry, but, hang it, what 
could a fellow do? ft wasw’t in human nature to 
marry the girl and the old man, too, and not get 
enough to pay the priest. Father was determined 
that [ shouldn’t have her, so I agreed to give her 
up if he would furnish the needful for a foreign 
tour. He agreed, and I went off, leaving Magyie 
2. weeping Naind—drowned in her own tears. [ 
felt badly, no mistake; so, as a sort of salve for 
my broken heart, I got up a charming flirtation 
with a sweet little ballet dancer, who was on board 
the stenmer. After a while, it seemed, Maggie 














heard that [had shuftled off this mortal coil, (how | ow that Tve wearied him at last, and he is really 
the report originated you must ask papa Ainsley,) gone. ‘ 


probably she went into mourning, and finally out 
West, where, no doubt, she is the happy wife of 
jome Johnny, Raw, scouring pots and spanking ba- 
Des, 

She 


Margaret heard no more. had heard 





enough of a worlily, selfish heart to make her de- frown, 
spise herself for having worshipped so long a being | But naught will mind him of my love in that far-die- 
so worthless. The fire was burning brightly in tant town. 


the grate, casting a rosy light over the room. “Mr. 
Leighton was stretched upon a sofa, his eyes 
closed as if in slumber. She went and stood be- 





ft —I 1) not diso- | (4. oan, - 
side him, and, looking at him now with the eyes of eae necro fer to utge your wal manera gling with the difficulties arising from insuiticient 
love, she saw thar he had changed sadly since she | Pve cost you many an anxious hour and many an ach- | ¢pital. When Robert was ouly twenty years of 
had first known him; that he had grown pale, and ing brow; age, he determined to begin the business of cotton 
thin, and careworn. ’ With mingled remorse and | But that was in my thoughtless days—I am not self-| printing, which he had by this time learned from 
tenderness she knelt down by his side and pressed willed now. his father, on his own account. His uncle, James 


her lips to his. She was neither afraid nor ashamed 
to coufess the love that burned in her heart for him, 
yet she shrank away timidly when he opened his 





eyes and looked earnestly i rface. He raised for long, : 
Hebd apd tlnced ie ha eieed heads’ “Set | and youl not fret when Iam gone, for Alice will re-| Willium Yates. 
“Well, Maggie.” Sheien 


“T have seen him,” she said. 
“TIknow it. Ob, Maggie, you will not leave 
me?” he cried, passionately. 


“Leave you? Never, never, Robert. Ob, Rob-| Then tell him thit I wished him well, 


ert, never, till to-night, did I know how dear you 
were to me.” 

“Thank God!” said Rohert Leighton, fervently, 
elasping her in his arms, weeping over her tears 
which were no shame to his manhood. “Thank 
God! you are mine at last.” 





MABEL’S DREAM. 


S<rHE dew-drops gem the casement-pane, fast fades | [ 


the waning light, 
And earth and sky are purple with the haze of coming 
night; 


cline, 
So sit ye down beside the hearth, and list a dream of 
inine. 


could forget 


The deep grief which so long hath made with tears my | ¢' r 1 
: * of blood to cure herself of a liver complaint, 
But I was waking, mother, dear, when all was silent! mutter at last became so serious that Louis XIV. |s 


pillow wet; 


round 
Save the sad breeze, the lowing kiue, and my heart's 
beating sound. 


“T mused on what I might have been, on what I now 
shall be; 
Tlisteued to the low-toned clock which ticked so eare- 


Jessly, 
And scanned the chest, the old arm-chair, and pictures 
on the wall, 


‘util my weak diim eyes, mother, were weary of them 
all. 


“(And something, oh! I know not what, seemed still 
to urge me on 

To see the old familiar scene of hopes and pleasures 

gone; 

That spot where he and I were wont to meet on Au- 
gust eves, 

When all beside were in the fields *mongst the ripe 
barley sheaves. 


“I knew you slumbered, mother, dear, so left my rest- 
less bed, 

And glided down the creaking stairs with swift but 
noiseless trend ; 

Itrembled so, I scurce could stand, e’en when in the 
fresh air, 

‘Though I was cortain all the while that no one would 
be there. 


“All silver fair the meadows gleamed. the happy stars 
shone bright, 

And phantom-like’ the wan moon sailed through the 
blue depths of night; 

The cool winds wandered whispering by, aud at their 
summons low 

The faint white rose upon the porch shed its pure leaves 
‘of snow. 








“J passed (he mill and closed-up farm, and gained the 
woodland shade; 

The shadows all fell dark, yetstill I did not feel afraid; 

There was the little stream which ounce imaged his 
truthful brow 

And my warm checks; but why talk thus since all 
that's over now? 





“At firet I could not calmly think, but better feelings 
came— 

I saw quite plainly he was right, and I alone to blame; 
‘The vain cold girl, who long deceived, aud played the 
trifler’s part, 
Deserved not the unti 

heart. 





rivg love of a” warm, honest 


“(I flung me down on the green bank where the marsh 
losses creep. 

And dwelt upon oli! times until I wept myself to sleep; 

Yet still I dimly marked the rise of grey cloud-mantled 








morn, 
Aud feltso lonely that I wished I never had been born. 


“And suddenly the leaves were stirred, a thrill ran 
through the grass, 

‘The boughs gave way. and something seemed before 
ny gaze toy 

A hand strayed ‘midst my loosened hair, warm breath 
was of my cheek ; 

But though I struggled to arise, I could not move or 
speak. 



















“ Sirene de Paris.” 


. t 


© You thought I calmly slept last night, and deemed 1| Among the common 
that the young men 
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Aud the wild heath and lady feru were bathed in rosy 
ew. 


“I thought they'd know me at the farm, so eame back 
through the Jane, 

And in the sloping meadow met Dick Scoates and Rob- 
ert Payne: 

1 van by them without a word—passed Uncle Mathew’s 


oor. 
And, cre the onekoo clock struck six, 


was safe at home | 
once more. 


“But, mother; all the long, Jong day, that dream hath 
hiunted me, 
I dare not think if boded good, nor pardoned hope to 


e § 
Yet twas perchauce in mercy seut for me to muse! 


“Wayward and wild, my own proud will it was which 
senled my fate, 

And though my heart is contrite now, repentance 

comes {00 lute; 

Could he but see my faded cheek he might forget the 


“ You gaze on me, and well I know all that you fain 
would say ; 


‘“Twould make you happy, mother, dear, if I could 
Jove Luke Stron, 
Icannot, but Pil bear 


are passed 
to the tast.” 
a known step ghde, 


* He is returned,” the tru: 
side! 


« 





A STORY FROM THE FRENCH. 
N extraordinary tale, gravely told by Peuchet 





Louis X{V., a great sensation was ca 
by the m: 


wventy-s 











, belonging to noble or wealthy families. 


The 


¢ 
a 
must have fallen into some snare set for them by 

female charms, and he employed a natural son of 

his, a handsome and intelligent young man, to try 

and discover the mystery. This young man, whose 

name was Exupere, was sent splendidly dressed 

every day to the Tuileries, the palace Royal, and 

the Luxembourg, which were then the places of 
fashionable resort. 

At length he saw in the Tuileries a young wo- 

man of marvellous beauty, attended by an aged 

female, and his looks expressed his admiration. 

She seemed far from displeased, and at length her 
attendant, accosting him, said thatshe was a Polish 

princess of the name of Jabirouska, immensely 
rich, and that as she was much struck by him, she 
would perhaps allow him to visit her. The young 
inan declared that he had conceived a violent pas- 
sion for the lady, and after some conversation the 
attendant told him that if at nine o’clock at night 
he would present himself’ iv front of the Church of 
Saint Germain P Auxerrois, she would meet him 
and take him to her mistress, 

The young man of course told Lecoq of this, 
and in the evening the latter caused several of his 
men to be placed in such a way as not to lose sight 
of Exupere, and in the event of his incurring any 














foundations of future pre 


Haworth, and William Yates, of Blackburn, joined 
hi 


‘iis name, though *twill not be | u 
c id £500, the principal part of which was su 


nin ‘ . | Blackburn, where he was known as “ Yates-’o-tho 
better-hearted girl, who'll never give you pain. | Bull,” and having saved money by the busi 


“But if he should return again when all these things a 

and loved him | th 
a 

She paused—a dear voice sighed her nume, she heard | edye of the business; but it was said of him, and 


ant said, and stole to Mabel’s 7 


was purchased by them for a compuratively 
small gum, near the then insignificant town of 
Bury, where the works long after continued to be 
in his “ Memoires Tires des Archives dela Po- | known as “The Ground;” and, a few wooden sheds 
ice,’ has just been made the subject of a drama | 
at onc of the boulevard theatres, under the title of'| 
At the time when M. de Jay y 
You cannot ece to work, mother, the eve’s on the de-| Reynie was lieutenant general of the police under | few i fru i i 

i sed at Taris | partners lived may be inferred froin the following 
terious disappearance of not fewer than | 1 


people the report was spread | i} 

had been murdered hy a for-| and to oblige Pecl, who was single, he agreed to 
ign princess, in order that she might take baths | take him as a lodger. 
fil 


complained of it to M. de la Reyuie, and the latter | little, insisted on the weekly payment being in- 
consulted one of his ablest agents, named Locog. | ¢: 
‘his person at once suspected that the young men | and a difference bet 


alier de Lorraine and M. a’EMat were waiting to 
receive her. The whole four supped together. At 
Jength Monsieur, haying seen enough of her, sug- 
sted that she ought to be sent back to the Bas- 
je; and his companions proposed, instead, that 
she should be conveyed either to Londen or Brus: 

sels and sct at Hberty. The good natured prince 
consented and went away. The two men passed 
the night in an orgie with the woman, telling her 








; that the next day they would convey her out of 


the country; but instead of trusting to them, she 
thought best to save herself; so, plying them well 
with drink until they were overcome, she locked 
them in, and exeaping, was seen no more. The 
governor of Bistile, on learning that the woman 
had been got out of his enstoly, by a trick of the 
king’s brother, thought the best thing he could do 
was to pretend that she was dead, and he according- 
ly had a proces verbal drawn up to that effect. 





THE FIRST LADY PEEL. 

IR ROBERT PEEL, the first baronet and the 
second manufacturer of the name, inherited all 
his father’s enterprise, abitity and industry. His 
position at starting in life was little above that of 
an ordinary man, for his father, though laying the 
erity, Was still strug- 














min his enterprise, the whole capital which they 
‘ould raise anong them amounting only to about 

pplied by 
His father kept o smut inn in 








ese, 
ac was willing to advance sufficient to give his son 
start in this lucrative trade of cotton printing, 
in its infancy. Robert Peel, though compar- 
tively a mere youth, supplied the practical knowl- 





roved true, that he “carried an old head on 
oung shoulders.” 


A ruined corn-mill with its adjoining ficlds, 


aving been put up, the firm commenced their cot- 
ou-printing business ina very bumble way, in the 
eu 1770, adding to it that of cotton-spinning a 
years later. The frugal style in which the 








incident in their carly career :— 
William Yates, being a married man with a fam- 
ly, commenced housekeeping on a small seale; 





The sum which the latter 
rst paid for board and lodging was only cight 
hillings,a week; but Yates, considering this too 





reasud a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, 
ween the partners took place, 
which was eventually compromised. by the lodger 
an advance of sixpence a week. William. 
es’ oldest child was a girl, named Lilen; and. 
he very soon became an especial favorite with the 
young lodger. Qn returning from his hard day’s 
work at “The Ground,” he would take the little 
girl upon his knee, and say to her, ‘“ Nelly, thou 
bonnie little dear, wilt thou be my wife?” to which 
the child would readily answer, “ Yes,” as any 
child would do.- “Then (Il wait for thee, Nelly; 
Pll wed thee and none else.” And Robert Peel did 
wait. 

As the girl grew in beauty towards womanhood, 
his determination to wait for her was strengthen- 
ed; and after a lapse of ten y — years of close 
application to business and rapidly rising prosper- 
ity — Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when she 
had completed her scventecth year; and the pretty 
child whom her mother’s Jodger and father’s part- 
ner had nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. Pecl, 
and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the future 
Prime Minister of England. 

Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful woman, fit- 
ted to grace any station in life. She possessed rare 
powers of mind, and was on every emergency the 
high-souled and faithful counsellor of her hushand, 

















danger, to be able to render him assistance, At 
the appointed hour the young man was at the ren- 
dezyous, and the woman joined him there. She 
wanted to bandage his cyes, but he refused to let 
her doso. She then led him by various obscure 
streets to the Rue des Orfevies, and there intro- 
duced him into a small house near the Chapel St. 
Eloi. 

After walking along a dark corridor, the young 
mau was introduced into a sumptuously furnished 
room, in which he found the foreigne: She re- 
a 

Lecoq outside a signal which had been agreed on, 
At 
proceeding to ¢ 
sercen agiass case in which were twen 
heads, each placed in a silver dish, and each so 
skillfully embalmed that it retained the appea: 
of life. 


























a few seconds after th 





the signal of Lecoq, anc 


men, who had ascended by hadders, jumped int 
the room. The sordisant princess, 





ferocious looking bandits, but the police w 
strong cnough to ar all five. The bandits w 
in due time condemned to death and exe 











account to have enticed the young men to hi 
house to sati 








ved him so kind that he entirely forgot to give 


er a while the lady retired, and the young man, 
amine the room, found behind a 
ix men’s 


nee 
He started back with horror, but at the 
sume moment a whistle outside was heard, being 
windows were forced open, and that officer and his 


hearing the | Are drowned beneath the lusty Ny 
noise, rushed into the apartinent, followed by four | But, should some iuward griefso weigh thee down, 








uted, 
As to the female, she turned out not to be a Pole, | Ana the darkness, w! 
buran English woman, who is stated in Huchet’s | ‘Thy smile mast of neces: 


ions, and had them imur- | And all our heads, dow 


For many years after their marriage, she acted as 
his aranuensis, conducting the principal part of 
his Dusiuess correspondence; for Mr .Peel himself 
was an indifferent and almost unintellizible writer. 
She died in 1803, only three years after the baron- 
etcy had been conferred upon her husband. It 
said that London fashionable life—so unlike w 
she had been accustomed to at home—proved in- 
fous to her health; and old Mr, Yates was after- 
ards aceustomed to say, “1f Robert hadn’t made 
a ‘Lady, she might ba’ been living 
























Original, 
TO THE SUN. 


REAT Mlazing orb! with what a gracious smile 

‘Thou eondexcendest to Jook down wpo 

3, mortals here below; who, but Jor thiue 

Kinduess, would be nought. 

genial face doth cheer our hearis; 

And so much joy and happiness we feel. 

That, tora tinie, the little enmition 

U | “Mongst men, which towards cach other do. 
of thy smile, 


O 
G 
U 
Great, overwhelming 
Thy laughing, 
5 





ce 














That though dust hide thy face behind a clond, 
It seems we all do sympathize with thee 
For thy great sorrow; tor, when we perceive 
Thy briny teare shed so abundantly; 
hh, in the absence of 

y appear; 
then is xeen, 
. townrds the earth are cast. 


e 









er | A cloud upon our feat 

















“ A lava-tide rushed o'er my soul of haunting memo-| dered in order to rob them. was con- |e {cll thee this, ol thou giewt Kin Friar ie toy 
Aileen 1 Mis@unedl TAMA Babee hide dace dna Gara est ee toa death, Datsescny AY-| Thou art. dhe we do eympnthize with thee. 

nd ance 1 deemed 1 clearly saw his derk and earhest Ps Kinz spoke. of the C brother Mon- | yor, when thy face portrays some inward Joy, 
‘Twas but an idle dream, mother, but oh! how kind! Sieur, to the Chevalier de Lorraine, and some | We feel as happy as the day is long 





they were! 
My heart seemed breaking when J woke and found he 
was not there, 


“But I'd not time to eet and fret, for the red sun slione 
bright, 

And kissed the stream go Jately dark unti) it gleamed 
like light; 

The cocka were crowing ail around, the sky was deeply 








other high personages. 
to the prince that i¢ would be ani 
so singular a criminal, Monsiew 
Dut at last consented, — By mean: 
de cach+l, the prince caused the woman 
given up to some persons sent by him, on the 
text that she was to be convey 

He had her, however, carried to a country hi 

















blue, 


The Chevalier suggested 
ne to sup with 
first objected, 
to he 
ed to another prison. 


some miles across the country, where he, the Chey- 





But, when with grief you turn your face away, 
Our hearts are sad and gloomy all the day. 

As now you see how dear you to man, 
Just show yourself as offen as you ean. 
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IMPUDENCE. — Want of prudence is too fre- 
nor is there on carth 
a more powerful advocate for vice than poverty. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Back Numazrs of this volume oan be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 

The absence of the editor from Boston is the reason 
that we have not our usual chat with correspondents. 
We will be at home next week, when all letters will be 
duly attended to. 


LEsLiE’s COLLECTION or DuErTs; for the piano and 
violin. By Ernest Leslie. Boston: published by J. 
M. Russell, 61 Court St. Price 50 cents. This is a 
choice collection of music, in book form, and just what. 
is needed by those who wish to enliven and make 
home pleasant. It consists of easy and popular melo- 
dies, finely arranged, and expressly adapted for the 
home circle. We predict for it a rapid sale, as it con- 
tains so large a quantity of sparkling gems, and being 
so very cheap. We commend it to the attention of 
the musical public, as a work really worthy of their 
patronage. 

“Tue Musicar Casker.”—We have received No. 
7 of this cheap periodical, containing eight fine pieces. 
Address J. W.Turner, Boston, Mass. 


Original. 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY ARDELL OHARIDEN. 


“GOING into the country? What put such an 
absurd idea into your head, Robert?” 

“It was a plan of Ned Lee’s getting up,” an- 
swered Robert Langdon, a handsome, gentlemanly 
looking man, a trifle on the sunny side of thirty, 
to his friend Hugh Vernon, who was walking with 
hin toward the railroad station. “Ned wanted 
to zet away from pills and powders, and I from 
law-books. So he proposed going to the country, 
and went off to look up a place. He found an old 
farmer, two miles from Mowbridge, who agreed 
10 board us for a week or a month, or till we get 
homesick. It is a small family, only the old folks, 
a young lady, and two children. Ned was in rap- 
ture, as usual, but last week he up and fell in love 
with Miss Stanton, and has gone to Newport so as 
to be in her society.” 

“ Leaving you to rusticate alone, ch?” 

“Only a week. I’m going to Lake George, and 
shall take Mowbridge in my way, to amuse my- 
self raking hay and picking strawberries.” 

“And flirting with this country lassie,” added 
Vernon. 

“NotI, indeed! I’ve heard say that if you look 
at a country girl twice the poor innocent thinks 
you intend to marry her instantly; and I have no 
ambition to make o martyr of myself for the 
benevolent object of civilizing one of the little sav- 
ages. To tell the truth, ’m growing hard-heart- 
ed. Lused to go crazy every time I saw a pair of 
blue eyes, but blue eyes and black eyes are ull the 
same to me of late.’ 

“ Worse and worse; you'll never be married and 
happy at this rate, though if you go to the coun- 
try, [have some hope for you yet. This young 
lad, —what did you call her?” 

“priscilla Mchitable. Beautiful, isn’t ig But 
don’t be alarmed on my account. My heart is 
harder than the nether millstone. If anything can 
soften it, it wont be a coarse, awkward country 
wench, feeding the pigs and sozzling her great red 
han: s in greasy dish-water.” 

“Yor all that, moonlight walks through shady 
groves and flowery fields, with a blushing, trem- 
bling little maiden, is a dangerous pastime for sus- 
ceptable young gentlemen. Have a care, Robert, 
or you may propose and be rejected.” 

“When Ido [ll come to you for sympathy ;” 
and Mr. Robert Langdon took a seat in the crowd- 
ed car, stroking hig brown whiskers and smiling 
complacently, as if it was one of the impossibilities, 
his proposing to a woman and getting rejected. 

Eight hours afterward he was in Mowbridge. A 
ride of two miles after the tavern-keeper’s fast 
horses, brought him to Mr. Emerson’s residence, a 
neat red furm-house, with a wide yard shaded by 
locust trees, and morning-glories climbing over the 
windows. Mrs. Emerson met him at the door, 
and, learning his name, gave him a hearty old- 
fnshioned welcome, and a seat in the front room, 
which served alike for dining-room and parlor. 

It was » very pleasant apartment, he thought; 
not so elegantly furnished as those he had been 
necustomed to, but comfortable and bome-like. 
There was a neat home-made carpet on the floor, 
white muslin curtains looped back from the win- 
dows with knots of blue ribbon, and a table under 
the Jooking-glass was covered with books, maga- 
zines, and a vase of fragrant roses. Drawing a 
large rocking-chair up to the window, he sat down 
and entered into conversation with his hostess. 
They were in the middle of 1 n animated discussion 


concerning crops and markets, when the door 
opened and the farmer’s daughter came in. i 
“This is my daughter Cornelia, Mr. Langdon, 
i or. 
on sraclia, Emercon bowed with the most perfect 
grace and self-possession, while a beautiful smile 
just parted her red lips, revealing the tip of ber 
‘nilk-white teeth. There was not an iota of em- 


barrassment in her manner, not a flutter of color 
to her clear olive check. She wore a brown and 
white calico dress aud a lite blue gingham apron, 
which was half full of wildflowers. Her only or- 
nament was a few tiny crimson blossoms twisted 
in the bands of her glossy black hair. Langdon, 
man of the world as ho was, accustomed to recing 
elezantly dressed ladies every day, thought to 
himself that ho had never seen any one so prettily 
attired before. With a sort of mingled awe and 
admiration he watched her while she arranged the 
flowers she had gathered, stooping slightly but 
most gracefully over the table. 

“Are the cows in the yard, Cornelia?” asked her 
mother presently. 

“Yes” 


“You stay and visit with Mr. Langdon; father 
and Dll milk.” 

“No, mother, I’d rather not;” and erect and 
stately as a young oak, Cornelia went out. 

Langdon did not sce her again that night 
seemed wonderfully indifferent to his prt 
for, when the milking was done and the kitchen 
put to rights, she sat down on the door-step and 
he heard her laughing and talking with her 
brother and sister, while he stayed in the parlor 
and discussed farming matters with Mr. Emerson. 
He would much rather have been out in the front 
yard, where the moonlight shimmered down 
through the locust branches, listening to Cornclia’s 
melodious voice. 

Before he retired to rest in one of the neatest of 
little bedrooms, he wrote a letter to his friend and 
confident, Hugh Vernon, from which we will 
make a brief oxtract: 

“Tam comfortably located in my boarding-house 

to-night. My host and his wife are pleasant, in- 
telligent people, who I would fecl proud to call 
father aud mother in city or country. I have 
scen ‘Priscilla Mehitable.” We were in the room 
together fifteen minutes, and I heard her say six 
words. Well, if 1 know my own heart, I am near- 
er being in love to-night than I ever was before in 
in my whole life. She is not pretty, but she has 
what I call a grand face; she is tall, and moulded. 
like a Diana; her hair is black as moonlight, her 
eyes a very dark grey, bright and large, and glo- 
riously beautiful. She is neither shy nor bashful, 
but very still. Probably she thinks your humble 
servant not worth her attention, which is a pleas- 
ant reflection indeed. I have learned from her 
parents (who think she is the best and smartest 
virl ever created,) that she cannot paint, sing, 
lance, or speak any language but her moth 
tongue. Icounted up her age from the family 
Bible, nineteen years, What will this all lead to? 
you will ask. Nothing. Iam far too worldly and 
selfish to marry a farmer’s daughter, so I shall 
stay only a week, lest, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, I might offer her my hand and heart, What 
would my father, mother and sisters say to such 
an alliance?—The moon is riding high and dry in 
the start y heavens ; the whippoorwil sings under my 
window; my room is full of musquitoes, and the 
breath of roses and new-mown hay. I must go to 
rest, perchance to dream of beautiful Cornelia. 
Good-night.” 
Now there was nothing very reprehensible in all 
this, but Langdon would rather any one else than 
Cornelia should read it. And that was just what 
she did. When it was finished he laid it on the 
table by the window, and the wind whisked it out 
into the door-yard, and there Cornelia found it 
when she went to gather flowers for the breakfast 
table. She read it, as she had an undoubted right 
to do, without knowing who it was written by or 
about until she saw her own name. Then she 
tore it into fragments, thankful to the kind for- 
tune which had thrown it in her way. 


A month passed, then another, and Langdon 
still delayed his journey. Very imprudent in him, 
certainly, or very charitable. But it could hardly 
have been out of regard for Cornclia’s feelings, 
for she appeared to regard him with perfect indif= 
ference, Langdon was not naturally vain, but he 
felt almost affronted by her coldness, especially as 
every glance or smile bound him still faster in 
Love’s rosy chain, 
At the end of the two months he reccived a let- 
ter from the city requesting him to return imme- 
diately. The business was urgent, so he packed 
his trunk and prepared to go without delay. But, 
first, there was a little business of his own to be 
attended to. For that purpose he went out into 
the: door-yard, whero Cornelia sat under a locust 
tree, sewing. With an abruptness which the cir- 
cumstance demanded, he asked her to marry him 
—a little flustered, but confident that his cause 
was in good hands. Cornelia did not blush or 
tremble, but she listened in the gravest silence, 
then sho said, with unusual dignity, even for 
her— 
a i You are surely forgetting yourself, Mr. Lang- 
ion. 
“Forgetting mysclf! well, I may in such a di- 
vino presence. Only say one word, darling, andI 
swear eternal constancy.” 
sen say no, then. You would look pretty marry- 
ing me.” And with that Cornelia gathered up her 
sewing and marched into the houso, leaving her 
lover quite disconsolate over his first, and he 
mentally vowed his last rejection. 
“You're a hateful, good-for-nothing, dear old 
brother, so you are, Robert Langdon. Here you’ve 
been tilting all over Europe these three years, and 
now you're off again, without saying how do you 
do, hardly. Where are you going, sir?” Pretty 
Carry Langdon tossed her curly head and pouted 
her rosebud lips with a great show of angeras sho 
propounded this question to her brother. 

“Into the country,” answered Robert, as care- 
lesaly as if there was no particular portion of the 
country he wished to visit. 

“What part of the country?” 

“Mowbridge.” 

“Oh, then Hugh Vernon told you about it.” 

“He told me nothing, only that 2 certain little 
sister of mine had promised to make him a happy 
man one of these days.” i 

“He told you a fib, then. About Corntlia Em- 
erson, I mean.” 

“No, what was it?’ 

Langdon’s cheek flushed hotly, and he listened 
as if life and death hung on Carry’s answer. 

“ Hugh’s cousin Mary is up there, at Mr, Emer- 
son’s, spending tho summer, or part of it. Sho 
got acquainted with Cornelia at school three years 





ago. They’re great friends. Cornclia came home 
with her last winter, and_you can’t think how 
much she was admired. Half the young men in 
our set were crazy after her. She talks French 
and German, and sings Deautifulls—not equal to 
| Jenny Lind, perhaps, but very well indeed. You 
didn't happen to sce her when you were there?’ 

“Yes, I did,” said Langdon, frankly. “I saw 
her and fell in love with her; and what do you 
guess she said when I asked her to marry me? 

“Yes, of course; what else could she say ? 

“She said no; and L really felt abashed at my 
own presumption.” ss 

“Oh, Robert, a country girl like that; I warrant 
she’s repented of it in ‘sackcloth and ashes, If 
she hasn’t, ’d make her. I’d go straight up there 
and Iet her know I wasn’t going to break my heart 
for her.” : 

“Well, Pll take your advice.” And so Lang- 
don did; not because she had given it, but he had 
had itin his mind to do so since he first came 
home,—long before, in fact. Three years ina for- 
eign land had not effaced Cornelia’s image from. 
his memory; and, though there was not much 
ground for hope, now that she had grown so bril- 
liant and accomplished, he repeated the old adage, 
“faint heart never won fair lady,” and went to 
Mowbridge. 

It was nearly dusk when he reached Mr. Emer- 
son’s, and, just as he opened the little gate, Corne- 
lia camo down the path with a cedar milk-pail on 
her arm, bound for the barn-yard. She had not 
changed in her habits then, nor in her appearance 
either. Her eyes were as bright and beautiful, hor 
hair as glossy and abundant, her dress as neat; 
and time had neither added nor detracted from the 
natural grace and elegance of her manners. She 
bowed when she saw him, and held out her hand. 

“This is unexpected pleasure, sir. Miss Ver- 
non will he delighted at seeing you.” : 

“ But I didn’t come to sec Miss Vernon,” said 
Robert, inspired, perhaps, by the melodious voice, 
the bewitching smile; “I came to sce you.” 

“Tam overwhelmed with gratitude.” i 

“Don’t sneer, Cornclia. You are too beautiful 
and good; and I love you too fondly. I have 
found no one in my absence worth a thought when 
compared to Cornelia.” 

“How proud and happy I ought to be,” said 
Cornelia, mockingly; but a smile, not all of scorn, 
trembled on her lips. For three long years she 
had studied and toiled to make herself worthy of 
his love, and now that it was freely proffered, she 
surely would uot cast it aside through a mere 
caprice. 

“ And how humiliating for me to urge my hand 
where it has been twice rejected. Butif you would 
only trust me, Cornelia, I would try so hard to 
make you happy.” 

“T do trust you, Mr. Langdon,” she said frank- 
ly; “but are you quite sure that you will never 
rogrgt your marriage with a poor farmer’s daugh- 
ter 

“ Regret my marriage with you? oh, Cornelia!” 
said Robert, in transport of joy. But there, I 
am not going to tell all he said that evening, stand- 
ing under the locust trees with Cornelia. In fact 
I didn’t quite understand all he said, for my old 
inaid ears are not much used to lover talk. But, 
judging from the merry old-fashioned wedding 
which was celebrated _at the farm-house in the 
autumn, Robert and Cornelia came to a mutual 
understanding. And I have the best reason for 
helieving that Robert Langdon never regretted his 
marriage with the farmer’s daughter. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
RECALL. 


H! where isthe song-bird that carolled to me, 

While flitting about in the green laurel tree? 
His mystic wings flutter not— where can Le be? 
A-weary, or wounded, or captured is he? 


Or has some foul wrath his young bosom swept o’er, 
And hushed the sweet spirit of song evermore? 

No echo 1 cateh of his musical lore; 

Yet uever so long did he tarry before. 


By the Jeaflets he dropt I had tracked to his nest, 

Aud spread there such crumbs as I thought he loved 
est. 

A garland I wove for his beautiful crest— 

And wear the bright plume that he shed in my breast. 


Why is he so silent? I miss the sweet chime 
That cheered and sustained me in earlier time. 
‘Ah! can he be roaming in sunnier clime, 
Where roses are fairer aud Nature sublime? 


Alack a-day, lack a-day! Birdie so gay, 

Distrust clouds my spirit when thou art away: 

‘Though fair hands caress thee, come back to me, pray, 
If uly to warble one brief parting lay. 


Anniz M. Ducanne. 


GIBBON'S FIRST AND ONLY LOVE. 


Bu few of our readers, we imagine, haye read 
the story of the ut historian’s first and only 
love, which we extract from “ My Life and Writ- 
ings,” now comparatively arare book. As a liter- 


be found in all his works more characteristic of 
the author’s peculiar style. It is, besides, a little 
romance in itself, and more peculiarly interesting 
to the admirers of Mad. de Stuel: 

T hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, 
when J approach the delicate subject of my carly 
love. By this word Ido not mean the polite at- 
tention, the gallantry without hope or design, 
which has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and 
interwoven with the texture of French manners, 
I understood by this passion the union of desire, 
friendship, and tenderness, which is inflamed by a 
single female, which prefers her to the rest of her 
sex, and which secks her possession as the supreme 
or the solo happiness of our being. [need not 
Dlush at recollecting the object of my choice; and 
though my love was disappointed of success, [am 
rather proud that Iwas once capable of feelin; 
such a pure and exalted sentiment. The sjireonal 
attraction of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were 
embellished by the virtues sud talents of the 
mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family 
was respectable. Her mother, a native of France, 
had_ preferred her religion to her country! ‘The 
profession of her father did not extinguish the 
moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he 
lived content with a small salary and laborious 
duty, in the obscure lot of minister of Craffy, in 
the mountains that separate the Anys de Vaud 





ary morceau it is unique, and no passage could | joy 





from the country Burgunday. In the solitude of 
a scquestered village, he bestowed a liberal and 
even a learned education on his daughter. She 
surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the 
sciences and Janguages; and in her short visits to 
some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the Beauty 
and erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were the 
theme of universal applause. 

The report of such a prodigy awakened my curi- 
osity; [saw and loved. I found her learned with- 
out pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sen- 
iment and elegant in her manners; and the first 
sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and 
knowledge of © more familiar acquaintance, She 
permitted me to make two or three visits to her 
father’s home. I passed some happy days there 
in the mountains of Burgunday, and hor parents 
honorably encouraged the connection. In a calm 
retirement, the gay vanity of youth no longer flut- 
tered in her bosom; she listened to the voice of 
truth and passion, and I might presume to hope 
that [had made some impression ou a virtuous 
heart. At Craffy and Lausanne I indulged m: 
dream of felicity, but on my return to England, 1 
soon discovered that my father would not hear of 
this strange alliance, and that without bis consent I 
was destitute and helpless. After a painfal strug. 
gle I yielded to my fato; I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as ason; my wound was insensibly healed 
by time, absence, and the habits of a new life, 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of 
the tranquility and cheerfulness of the lady her- 
sclf, and my ove subsided in friendship and es- 
teem. The minister of Craffy soon afterwards 
died; his stipend died with him; his daughter 
retired to Geneva, where, by teaching youn; 
ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for hersel 
and mother; but in her lowest distress she main- 
tained a spotless reputation, and dignified behay- 
jor. Arich banker of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, 
had the good fortune and good sense to discover 
and possess this estimable treasure; and in the 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the tempt 
tations of wealth as she had sustained the hard- 
ships of indizence. The genius of her husband 
has exalted him to the most conspicuous station 
in Europe. In every change of prosperity and 
disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a faith- 
ful friend; and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the 
wife of M. Necker the minister, and perhaps the 
legislator of' the-French monarchy. 


Onglnal. 
WHY DOST THOU LINGER? 
wi dost thou linger? See the evening shadows 
Are falling calmly trom the wings ot night; 
And night-winds sad are sighing thro’ the meadows, 
As in the sunset tades the glimmering light. 


Long have I waited ‘neath the drooping willow— 
Long have I watched, with anxious eyes. for thee; 

But the deep murmur of yon heaving billow 
Whispers, ** thy barque is still upon the sea.” 


Why dost thou linger? Jo! the evening shadows 
Have deepened iuto shade upon the lea; 

Aud weird night-sounds, moauing thro’ the mead 
Are whispeling to my heart sad memoties of thee. 


Then haste away unto thy een-girt dwelling, 
Haste, as at eve the wild-bird seeks his nest; 
Haste as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling, 
Flies to its Laven of securest rest. 
Frank W. Porrss 


YOUNG AMERICA, 


‘VERY schoolboy knows the convenience of 
having two sides to his slate. When one side 
is covered with sums, he can turn the other. 
Then with plenty of room and a clean surface be- 
for him, be is fired with a new impulse, and ques- 
tions that puzzled and discouraged him on the over- 
crowded side, solve themselves in tree, large fig- 
ures under his hand. 

Thus the spirit of civilization, having ciphered’ 
over the Eastern Hemisphere, felt dissatisfied with 
all she had done, and longed to make a fresh be- 
ginning, on a broad, clean surface. She turned 
the slate. America came uppermost. Here she 
found only a few red-pencil sketches of humanity, 
long since traced by her school-girl hand. These 
with the sponge of fate sho can lightly rub out as 
she goes. And now behold the nobler problems 
of her genius spreading their grand and pictur- 
esque characters from border to border of this 
ocean-framed continent! 

This turning of the slate, as we call it, is an. 
event in human history, the vast importance of 
which itis impossible to estimate. There is no 
parallel to it in the annals of the past. The race 
had all this while seemed to creep like a child 
within narrow prescribed bounds; and now it 
was to get up and try for the first time its unac- 
customed limbs. <A green field was required for 
the experiment. Here the infant was placed,— , 
here he stood up holding by the leading strings of 
the past, — tottering at first giddily, stepping 
clumsily, gaining strength and confidence wit 
cach cfiort, and soon leaping and shoutiug with 


This is Young America, the latest and most 
vigorous offspring of human progress. Mingled 
in his veins runs the choicest blood of all the old 
civilizations. In him the pent-up soul of the 
world seeks a new outlet,—through him its power 
streams, as as it could not do through any of the 
obstructed channels. Such muscle, such activity, 
such free nnd easy methods, and self-reliance, 
make a new cra, and the beginning of a new civi- 
lization, the breadth and richness and splendor of 
wich the most daring prophecy cannot pre- 
dict, 

This young Jonathan has faults inseparable 
from warm youth and newly-acquired freedom. 
He is hasty, self-willed, impatient of control, over: 
ambitious and arrogant. At tho same time his 
love of justice, instinctive morality, sympathy and 
gencrosity of heart, are as large and ardent as his 
nature, “And it is already shown that now first in 
him humanity appears capable of self-government 
and self-guidance, scornful of priest-craft and 
king-craft. 

America makes the spirit of the times. From 
this green off-shoot, living sap even now flows 
back into the withered trunk of tho old civiliza- 
tions. Every nation feels, directly or indirectly, 
the regenerating and_ reinvigorating influence. 
ae henceforward leads and moulds the 
world, 
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“LOVE OF MY CHILDHOOD.” 


0%; Jove of my childhood. oh whiere are you now? 
My heart it fs lonely, the shade’s om any brow | 
Why, why hath youth’s dream, with its beauty, all fed 
And f leit to mourn like ove tor the dead? 


The moments of pleasure how soon do they pass, 
Like the sweetness of' flowers before the rough blast; 
A moment they linger in Hope’s golden sight, 

‘Then pass they forever deep, deep into vight. 


We mourn for the Joved ones now fled from view; 
We mourn for those hearts, so warm and 60 true, 
Who?ve past from our vision like a dream of the night, 
Yet Memory’s pale ashes we spread o’er their fight. 


Again we may meet when autumn’s cold breath 

Has withered the Howers and bore them to death; 

Ere life’s golden dieam forever hus fled, 

Ere the flowers have withered irom the graves of the 
de 


O, sweet, then, that meeting, when sorrow departs, 

‘And Hope's golden tie is eutwined ‘round our hearts; 
‘Then sorrows aud toars aud waud’1ings shall ccuce, 
‘Aud our heasts then Jorever * be mingled in peace.” 





O then, when the suneet of life it shall come, 
While angels are watching to welcome us home, 
We'll breathe but a farewell to earth as we rise 
To the home of “ Vur Father” beyoud th 


HO-TA-MA, THE HORSE TAMER. 
BY C. FENNO HOFFMAN. 


T= learned scem to have been for some time 
agreed that the famous mystery of “ the [rish 
Whisperer ” (who, according to the vulgar belief, 
subdued the most fractious hore by breathing in 
his ear,) is explicable only by the theory of animal 
magnetism. Some tribes of our American Indians 
are undeniably, according to Catlin, in possession 
of this remarkable secret Power, whatever it may 
be. Heavers, indeed, if I recollect aright, that he 
has seen a wild mustang of the most unmanagea- 
ble kind reduced to perfect obedience by an In- 
dian breathing into his nostrils. 

Ho-Ta-Ma, however, the famous horse tamer of 
the north-west, used alwuys to aver that he had a 
personal Manitto, or attendant spirit, to whom he 
‘was indebted for his singular success in this peril- 
ous occupation. 

_‘ Bushyo-puck-sghe ” (he would say, speaking of 
his familiar by name,) “moves with Ho-To-Ma 
among horses. He sleeps in the fetlock of the 








frildest steed! What hoof is lifted that he cannot tone 

guide i - é if - that had been heavily charged for his especial/ all that saw themselves remembered, by a brief 

I never saw this remarkable fellow but once, and| , He now spread his blanket, like an ordinary | benefit.) sentence in some classical dictionary, ‘tela rare 
work, that would not pay for republication, or the 


then I was so absorbed in the professional display 
of his art, that I confess to have carried away in 
memory rather an indistinct portrait of a jockey 
juggler. To the best of my recollection, he was a 
lank, long-limbed Iudian, whose face had a whim- 
sical sleckness of feature, that gave him a sort of 

reasy aspect, no matter how clean might be his 


kept his sent, for, if part of the horse hintself, it 
seems to me he must have come apart from his 
equine balt—so tearingly rapid and incessant were 
the strokes in the air, of his hinder legs, Tho 
horse seemed, in fact, to poise himself upon his 
forward joints, and work his haunches as indepen- 
dently as the beams of a steam engine. With a 
good saddle under me, upon my word, I would 
rather have sat upon the walking beam of a high 
Pressure Mississippi steamer. Our rash friend, £ 
hardly to say, measured his length upon the 
prairie, from which we raised him bleeding and 
bruised, but happily with no bone broken. A regn- 
lnr Hotspur in temper, he called instantly tor his 
pistols, the moment he regained his feet, and would 
undoubtedly have shot the horse on the spot had 
we not interposed. 

“Why shoot?” said the Indian, dryly, “him no 
geod eat. Him much tough. Give him to Ho-Ta 

ia; he know how to make fat. Him eat and his 
little ones.” 

“Eat him! good Heavens!” cried our impulsive 
friend, “ to be eat by crows and heathen is all his 
carcase is good for. But d— him, I want to have 
him brought ander, if’ it is only for ten minutes to- 
gether. [ll tell you, Indian,” he added, turning 
quickly to Ho-Ta-Ma, “ keep on that horse twenty 
minutes by my watch, and he is yours to do whut 
you choose with.” 

Whether this proposition, as thus worded, was 
unintelligible to Ho-Ta-Ma, or whether he only 
wished it set forth more cicarly, I do not know, 
but it took us some time to explain it fuirly to 
him, when he closed with it in the most effectual 
manner, by thanking the white man for givin, 
him so much “ good meat,” which he musttry ‘and 
deserve by giving him an exhibition of his skill in 
return for his kindness. 

The Indian now took from beneath his hunting- 
shirt a short maco, or war-club, as it seemed to me, 
a piece of wood about the length and weight of a 
common mahogony ruler, such as one uses in 
counting-houses, He handled this with great cere- 
mony, and spreading his blanket on the ground, 
sat down, and, addressing it with some unintelligi- 
ble jargon, proceeded to wind around the centre of 
the mace a Jong and thick thong of raw clk hide. 





When he had paused in his mummery, I made an | q}, 
effort to ascertain whether his “medicine” (metai- | p, 
Ppashe-cacashe, or bashgo-puck-sghe) was in the | gq, 


poow , or whether the potency of the charm was to 
1 
ho 
side or the other, advanced towards the 


horse-cloth, over the animal’s back, and after 
speaking a few low words to him, placed the stick 
gent 
Place. 
cord around it evidently, to my eye at least, pre- 
sen 
impossible. His features now became dreadfully 
agitated, so wildly, fearfully agitated, that if this 


same Jack has afforded such a fund of amusement 
to several choice spirits on L—— wharf, in this 
good emporium, (Boston,) that your humble ser- 
vant, Bob, deems it expedient to chronicle a few 
oo the riches jokes, where Jack has been the suf- 
jerer. 


evoked from the union of the two. He was, | re, 
wever, deaf to all inquiry—and without looking | th, 


tly thereon, and attempted to balance it in his | m, 
The stick would not balance, the roll of | pj 
7 pre | an 
ting an uneven surfaco that rendered the thing | en; 
pipe at the same time. 













skin, The reader has perhaps observed the same 
thing in white men; a sort of shining and outer 
mobility of expression—a suppleness of the face 
that seems to have no connection with the play of 
the soul within—the man’s feutures Jooking a8 if, 
they had been rendered plastic rather by pomatum | !™P! 4 
than emotion. Reader mine—gare le Renurd—look | deserted him. rf. aul 
out for an adept when in contact with one of those | itine club) would not ride, and that if that could | 9, 
slippery-faced tongues. not ride the horse, neither could Ho-Ta-Ma. 
is @ curious thing, however—very curious— 
that men of this description, not only shrewd in| himself from this state of excitement. 
the extreme,but having rie corners of their shrewd- | mat 
ness, as it were, po lished over with a roguish|or Long Knives, affected the operation of his | th 
smoothness: hat these very finished specimens of | charms, Lie must take the horse where none Wut | se! 
“meu of the world,” I say, are often the most}ared man would be confronted with him. The 
egregious votaries' of some absurd superstition— | stat 
auc, in a word, their own habitual dupes, while} prairie, were both indicated to which he might re- | sa 
ever on the alert to dupe all others. tire with his charge. He chose the latter. 
This Ho-Ta-Ma, I believe, was a very scamp as|_ T! 
ever dealt in horse-tlesh—which is certainly saying | spo! 


part of the performance were acting—of which I | g, 
had subsequently strong suspicions—it was the | m, 
most perfect acting I can conceive of. The words | th, 


lied that his familiar, or personal Manitto, had | tq 


He inti- | of 





seems sooner or Sater to tinge every man with | bra; 
roguery who becomes an habitual horse-trader— | its 
yet Mo-Ta-Ma had a faith in the existence and aid | But from the moment he glided within its shadows 
of his familiar spirit, that [ do honestly think | we 
would have carried him through the horrors of | Ma would make his appearance. 

martyrdom. No Transcendentulist, in fact, could | In about twenty minutes or less, I should think, 
more positively confide in the personal and porta- | the 
bie deity, which some of our new religious lights | of 


it 





about in his own bosom, than did the poor Indian | pear. He emerged, still leadin; 
in the spiritual convenience which he conceived to | distance between us was near! 
be his own special possession. 

Now there was a horse at Fort 
though a six-year old, had never been ridden by | us 


E the hors 
y 


Which, | prairie. But the horse was still close enough for 
to see that one portion at least of Ho-Ta-Mu’s | ba 





the garrison, [ was very desirous to see Ho-Ta-Ma | justed as it was before, but there on top of it, as | w 

try the effects of his Indian jugglery upon bin. | ch 

The horse in question was a sinewy, powerful brute, | stick! 

of the most irreclaimably vicious character. Re-| The jockcy juggler paused for some time, point- 
peated attempts had been made to break him, but | ing triumphantly to the success of his feat. But | x 
the operators in almost every instance had received | on the instant a movement was made among our o 
such severe falls, thatthe soldiers of Colonel —’s | party to approach nearer and examine his appli- 
command were forbidden to make any further ex- | ance, he waved his hand in a menacing manner | hi 





lind of one eye, and [was told it had been a fa-| mace with the same hand, he shouted, 
vorite trick with the soldiers to induce some ambi-| _“ Ho-Ta-Ma suid that if metai-wagum would | ¢: 
tious young recruit to mount him on his blind|ride, Ho-Ta-Ma would ride, and Ho-Ta-Ma will 
side. — The horse, they suid, would always permit | ride.” 

himself to be thus backed, but on the instant the| And true enough in the same instant ho was on 
rider felt himself fairly seated, he was dashed upon | the horse’s back. A convulsive attempt to rear, a 
the prairie. sl 


The redoubtable steed, who, by the way, seemed | horse stood motionless, quivering in every nerve. | p 


His strength seemed to have passed into the body 


to be caught without any remarkable difficulty, . 
of the Indian. And now, ainid the involuntary 


was led forward to be submitted to the subduing in- 
fluence of Ho-To-Ma. The Indian walked carcless- 
ly around him, aud surveyed his limbs with a 


queer, equivocal expression of countenance—some- in mid jt 





prairie like an eaglet tirst trying his pini 


eceded to his ret 


that fell from bim, as interpreted to me by others, | (1) 


The stick (metai-waugum, or med- | ge, 
‘xplosion took place, which sent the pipe in onc / dead, and even in life of little value, Yet, crazed 
direction and the cigar inanother, filing the olfac- | by the dazzling phantom, you labor mainly for the 
After a while, however, he seemed to collect | tory organs of the two worthics with any quantity | yifts she bestows, when you cannot enjoy them. 


ed that the presence of so many Chemocmens, | When the smoke blew aside, we beheld Jack and | you call it immortality. You daily see what little 


ble and a little grove, or islet of timber, on the | Jack, who stepped over with a bloody nose and | one is her literary smirk. 


uence was soon hushed, however, by an individ- } }iyin, 


q 
‘he thicket was about a hundred yards from the | ual known as the doctor, from the fact of his keep- | work 
t where we wore standing, and the glossy |ing some “ stuff” in the back part of the store, | seos and hears as well. With him it is as with the 


& good deal, inasmuch as the facility of cheating | leaves of paw-paw and rhododendron with the um-| which he sometimes served out on particular orator and the actor, the crowds that idolize hin 
e of vines festooning the pepperage trees upon | occasions to his particular friends, in “ small] are forever about him; he is always surrounded 


skirts soon hid both horse and man from sight. | doses.” 
watched the place intently to see where Ho-Ta- | with a mysterious wink, “s' 
e whir of a pack of grouse from the further side | fo! 


the thicket told that the Indian was in motion, | tht 


teach us, that cach citizen of the Republic carries | und indicated where we should look for him to ap- | ruby liquid, and under tho pretence of adding a 
The | little suger, he slyly slipped nearly a half a hand-| such places is admired. 


doubled at the | fal of cayenne pepper, from a box near by, into] praise, but he hears it not. He knows not the 
point where he first made his appearance upon the | the tumbler, 


mortal man, tnd, in common with the officers of | charm had taken effect. The blanket remained ad-| ture and handing it to Jack, who quaffed it off} men and they to him, by proxy, and the very sun- 


losely as if glued to the horse’s back, rode the | lips from the tumbler, ere his countenance began | him for wasted health, and hope deferred, and 
to undergo the most hideous contortions. 


criments with him. I recollect that he was stone-| for us to keep back, Then scizing the immovable | secing the bottle from which the liquor hud been 


fr 


hort spasmodic lifting of the hind legs, and the ;turning to Jack, “for I prepared that bottle of 


cheering of the spectators, the horse had started | Oh! [ll be dead intirely afore you come back! 
off upon a gwilop. He wheels and circles iu the | Holy mother of Moses, why did I taste the dirty 







effervescence takes plack, making a foaming and 
sparkling drink. 

Well, two tumblers were arranged, the Rochclle 
powder dissolved in them and Jack was told to 
drink first one and then the other immediately 
after it; he followed the directions implicitly, and 
the result was that the two doses met midway in 


et, from which he soon after approached us, lend- 
ing the horse, having removed the stick and trans- 
ferred the blankets to his own shoulders. 

I need not say that Ho-Ta-Ma was adjudged 
fairly to have won his “ horse meat,” and at once 
complimented by the previous owner of the steed 
upon being the worthy proprietor of so fine an an- 


imal. his throat; the effervescence took fue: and for a 
Both horse and rider lived to enjoy many years | moment or two he was a perfect living fountain, 
after. literally foaming at the mouth. 


The bystanders could keep silent no longer, but 
gave vent to their feclings in « laugh, long, loud 
and hearty, Jack started off from his persecutors 
without bis hat, his lands clasped over hie ab- 
fomiual regions, and his hair streaming in tho 
wind. 

Tho next day one of Jack’s friends secing him, 
enquired respecting the occurrance. 

“Oh; bad luck to that scamp, the doctor, he 
gave me such red-hot brandy. it sct my insides 
on fire, and when I drank cowld wather it biled 


over!” 
T° speak of the advantages of literary fame, in 
@ country 8o overrun with poor publishers and 
poor writers as ours is, may seem to our ayyravat- 
ed brothers of the quill an employment more Indi- 
crous than amnsing; yet we implore them to be- 
lieve we are serious, for certainly thiv is a very se- 
rious subject. 
Could any of the great teachers who have en- 
lightened tho world, from Cadmus down, look, 2s 
iiis the belief of many that disembodicd spirits do 
look, down from the skies upon earth, and sce the 
treatment their elaborate works have received, it 
is presumable that nine hundred and inet nine 
out of every disembodied thousand, would look 
with more contempt on fame than the most scorn- 
ful of them ever had, or professed to have. They ° 
would then see works, which in their day were 
hold divine or wondrous, scorched by the flames 
of some Omar, or consigned to utter annihilation 
by the distaste, or ignorance, or wisdom, or fanati- 
cism of men. 
: Some antiquarian, on his musty shelves, would 
Jack was passionately fond of smoking, and was | hold the lust copy of their once luminous and vol- 
ways in the habit of asking an individual whom | uminous works. Some ragged apology of a vetor- 
© saw enjoying the weed, “if he had any of the} an portmanteau would be charitably coated with 
me sort left? ‘ their Jong-forgotted pages. Some learned voyag- 
On one occasion, in answer to this question, he|er’s Jibrary, long sunk in the green sea, would 
ceived a reply of “ certainly, Jack, there’s one on | show, to the mermaids only, that such as they had 
ie desk you are welcome to.” lived, and thought, and wrote, and died, and 
Jack seized the delicious twist, (a huge regalia | barely escaped with their souls, And the few of 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE PEN. 


HTS little thing I hold within my hand, 
‘This subtle diamond-pointed javelin, 
Is no weak weupoun in the cause of Right. 
It is an engine, potent, strong. and sure, 
Which throw its missiles, moulded in the brain— 
That armory of Thought—in grander curve, 
Against the distant. ages yet to come, 
Than ever cannon’s shot or shel! was flung. 
In bloody war, ’gainst tower or citadel. 
With aid of its twin-brother—the swift Press— 
All sitently doth it besiege the grim, 
Black throne of Error till it crumbles down! 
O! ye who wield it, nerve your souls with strength 
‘Throw off the rushing gyves which tetter Mind; 
Walk the broad highway of untrammeled thought, 
And strike for Truth and Freedom, ti}l the ea 
Shall be redeemed from superstition’s awe— 
From bigotry and slavery’s galling chains, 
‘And man assumes a glorious dignity, 
Still mounting God-ward in the attributes 
Of mercy, justice, wisdom, Love and ‘Truth, 
That mark 'the stately steps of Deity, 
Revolving round His throne like satellites. 
Anprew Downine. 





ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY FAME. 





4A HOT DOSE. 
EAR SPIRIT :—You remember Jack O’Flaher- 
ty, the man who said ‘ you wouldn’t take him 
for an Irishman to hear him spake.’ Well, this 


“A light, if you plaze,” said he to the donor. 
“Don’t bother me,” was the reply, “there’s a/ fewer still that are quoted occasionally by the 
an that will accomodate you,” pointing to a full] modern pens and tongues of the erudite, and the 
lown Emeralder who stood on the picr, with both | still fewer, alas! aleck! how faint and far between, 
ms leaning comfortably over a huge, post and { who by ordinary scholars are often commemorat- 
joying the rays of the sun and a short black | ed, as they saw how the dust of oblivion hud ob- 
scured their mortal memorials, how they would 
Jack stepped briskly over, and the Emeralder | turn aside from the Book of Timo, and say, with 
quest, with a nod and without re-| the Psalmist, there, indeed, “ all is vanity and vex- 
loving the pipe from his mouth. Jack inserted | ation of spirit.” 

¢ end of his cigar into the bowl of his short pipe,} Here, writers of the present age, is a useful 

ringing the noses of the smokers almost in con-| comment on all you think and do; on all that any 

ct) and hegan to draw vigorously to ensure the} can think or do. Famo is a name of splendid 

sired result; scarce had he commenced, ere an} sound; but like all sounds it is nothing to the 


gunpowder, smoke and fragments of tobacco. | You labor mainly for a name when you are dead; 


ie accommodating Hiberian engaged in a regular | value there is in her favors, while you live, yet you 
t-to, each thinking the other the aggressor. _{ still look beyond, and covet most what is worth 
The roars of laughter, however, undeccived | the least. And of ull hor smiles, what a moonlit 








The fame of the warrior is 2 glorious volume of 
radiance, streaming from tho eycs of a 
i that beholds his deeds, and a world that he 


wage demeanor to where we were; his elo- 





with a halo of fame as tangible as it can be; it is 
“Step in hero with mo, Jack,” said the doctor, | warm and brilliant and viable. : 
i v tep in here and make) Not so of him who has labored longer and hard- 
up with a glass of brandy,’ Pee er, but is seldom personally seen or Known. How- 
Jack, nothing loth, accepted the invitation, and | ever great a scholar he may be, he walks through 
liowed the doctor; arrived at the place of deposit, | the world scarcely seen, and more rarely known. 
e doctor poured out half a tumbler full of the | Barely a shout is raised to do him honor. His 
greatness is born of the obscure studio, and in 
Men may speak his 


cityer € number nor the quality of his admirers. The very 
“Drink quick, Jack, before the others come | essence of fume, its presence amid living and 
ick here,” said the doctor, stirring the fiery mix-| speaking crowds, is denied him. Ue speaks to 


ithout taking breath; scarce had he taken his | shine of applause, that might partly compensate 


»»| Years exhausted, falls only like a glow-worm on 
“Wather! for the sake of mercy! wather!”| his path of shadows. Priceless advantages of Jit- 
asped he, his mouth nearly raw with the buruing | erary fame! Mcasureless reward to the dead! Glo- 
ranght. poe rious treasure to the living! that dispenses famine 
Just at this moment one of the doctor's friends | to few, poverty to many, ill-health and restlessness 
appening accidentally to walk near the two, and | to all! 





ured standing on a barrel in front of Jack, he 
xclaimed with an anxious look,— 

“Why, doctor, you didn’t let the man drink 
om that boitle?” 
Yes, I did,” was the reply. 

“Then you area dead man!” said the other, 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SERENADE. 


WARg, dearest. wake, 

Twinkling stars like gems are beaming, 

While brightly o'er the earth tbe silver moonlight’s 

tr eat 

O’er vale, and hill, and stream, 
Ttasheeny raya are clinging. 

Then wake thee, dearest, wake, 
While I to thee am singing. 


wison to kill bedbuge with.” 
Jack turned ghastly pale, he gasped for breath: 
“Qh! murther! I’m dead; run for a doctor! 





Wake, dearest. wake, 
From thy slumbers soft arise; 


? i inside of me! 
brandy? Oh! the poison burns the inside of me! ‘Ah! the moon aud stars would pale ‘neath the soft 















tion. 
“What use,” ho said, “he be too old to 


cau~ne-shin-pache-couchase—no good horse.” 


mount the horse. 


horse, bare-backed. 





thing between derision and pleasurable admira- 


foot (gait) cau-ne-shin,—bad—bad—no good no 
how—can put hand in de hold in de forehead; 


With these words he turned away, and neither 
remonstranco nor cajoling could induce him to 


Atlast the officer who owned him, vexed, excit- 
ed in temper, and willing, at the samo time, to 
shame Ho-Ta-Ma, caught the bridle in his hand, 
and very foolishly, as we thought, leaped upon the b 
r can conceive of nothing|a horse show pleasure at having found his real 
quicker, or more thunderously powerful than the | master.” 
force with which the nag delivered his heels on the aie 
instant. I would have defined a contaur to have | himself, tho Indian ugain disappeared in tho thick- 


air, 
and while every motion shows his gladsome sport- 
iveness, one can fancy, even at that distance, that 
his eye has lost forever the sullen glow that had 
hitherto given malignancy to his expression, He 
seems in fact to sympathize in every nerve with the 
exuitation of his new-found master. 

“Pye never seen that in a setter before,” said 
the old colonel, that instant cottoning to some 
hand that first taught him to obcy in the field. “I 


teach 








He arches his neck—he shakes his mane, | 


myself gave away the best pup Lever owned toa 
friend who scemed to be its natural owner. I’ve 
seen this in a dog, but it is the first time Lever saw | 


While the worthy colonel was thuk delivering 


For the love of heaven, fetch a doctor! [’mdyin’, 
j Lord, have mercy on my sowl!” and like excla- 
mations did Jack put forth with astonishing ra- 


light of thine eyes, 
‘And the created ocean wave, 
Then thy brow is not more white; 





pidity. Then wake, thee, love—arise, 
“What's to be done for the poor man?” said ‘Thou star of beauty bright. 
ty Soetor, Yet eleep, Indy, sleep, 


“TL run and get a Hokeepokee,” said his friend; 


it is the only thing that will save his life,” and | Wee afc fair are 


ing, 
‘cau where thou art sweetly 





‘Their vigils round the couc 


away he went, and shortly returned with u Tinc- slecping. 
ture Hokeepokee, as he called it, which was noth- O! happy be thy dreams 
Til) morning’s rosy light; 


ing more or leys than a Rochelle powder. Almost 
every one knows, or ought to know, that a Rochelle 
powder is put up in two papers, one blue aud one 
j white, and in taking it, the contents of the blue 
paper are dissolved in about a gill of pure water in 
one tumbler and that of the white paper in anoth- 
or; the two are then poured together when a lively 


Sleep, lady, sleep, 
Gogdenight, love, good-night. 
Surizy CLA. 





Wnr is o lover likea tailor? Because he prese- 
es his suit. 

































































Original. 
SABBATH THOUGHTS. 


(OME where the wild-birds gaily sing, 
Where glad streams laughing run; 
Where sweet wild flowers in beauty spring 
Beneath the summer's sun; 

There will we muse of Love, of Heaven, 
Whilst hours glide swifty by. 

Each silent thought to God be given, 
In praise descend on high. 





How sweet when breaks the summer morn, 
To wander by the way, 

Whilst gently ‘mong the ripening corn 

_ __The soft winds silent play. 

To view the fields of goiden grain, 

In noon-tide glory dressed ; 

The lowing herds wind o'er the plain, 

While zephyr rules the west. 





There will each thought ascend on high, 
To God our Father given; 

Aye, soar beyoud the azure sky, 
Y'o melt in love in Heaven ; 

Yes, there beneath great Heaven’s dome, 
We'll feel our God is near 

To check each rising sigh which comes, 
‘And dry each rising ‘Tear. 


‘Tis there I'd seek my Father’s face, 

And kneel unto Him there; 
My heart its silent thanks exprese, 

ith every thought a prayer; 

To Him who guides us with his love, 

Yes, watches o’er our ways, 
Till wings the soul its flight above 

To wake in joy and praise. 

Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 


WILDERNESS REFUGE. 


BY WM. NORTON. 








6s]. AY the logs higher, Jeanctte—higher, high-|i¢ were, and his whole soul was full of light. 

er! They'll catch the beam of them as they | ~ . . ra . Se 
come over the hills; ay, and Jeanette, light new ; Voice was hallooing his name, and the glimmer of 
torches at the windows, and sound the old horn|® torch playing before his eyes. 


once! Open the door now, Jeanette, it will give 


the house a cheerful look a3 they come up, and | Ws smiling with unuumbered stars. 


surely we'll not mind ourselves in such a cause!” 


‘were commands that were constantly reiterated in | ing the snow from his rough gari 


a woodman’s cabin, one boisterous February night, 
far in the wilds of Maine. “ Mind, Jeanette, spread 
the table tidily, and keep the hearth clean. Boys 
though they are, it is good to greet their coming 
home with pleasant sights. I feel that, sightless 
as Lam.” 

If the old woman who issued orders so uncens- 
ingly had not been totaliy blind, she would have 
secn what the poor serving woman felt from the 
beginning, that decorate as she might, the aspect 
of the litthe dwelling would be dreary. She had 
given it, indeed, the most inviting aspect it was ca- 
pable of receiving; yet still, within the house and 
out of it, there was an atmosphere of gloom. 

Houses, mere human structures as they are, will 
take to themselves individual features, do what we 
may to make them alike, and the grand character- 
istic of this surely was its sombreness. It might 
have owed this, in part, to the presence of the old 
blind woman, though her volubility assuredly 
more than made amends for that; more likely, in- 
deed, it caught its hue from another inmate. 

Spite ofthe torches and blazing logs, in one cor- 
ner of the room the shadows fell heavily, and 


ee? eg 4 

there, in the midst of them, with his face looking fachee 5 sloor and come to lis 
towards the wall, and head bent down, was the ara Fai toni it glided in. 
A grim, savaze-looking man, eeling f env) . 
with long, shaggy nai that fell about his eyes, but the new presence aided it like a charm; on it 
and such an indeseribably forbidding, joyous took | Went till it reached the bedside, an ther atooul 
in his whole demeanor, the mysterious gloom |™¥tely gazing down upon the slumbering occu- 


figure of aman, 


might well have been his own, 
But for the absent ones. 
boys, the only children of the houschok 





neighboring village. 


the well fed blaze. 


“Come to the fire, children,” screamed the the intruder had crept up to the same pillow, and 
childish old woman, in an ecstacy, “both of you |/#Y there beside him like a pure spirit. 


come; and Herman, darling, come here to me.” 


The boy glanced ‘around, gazed at the door a sive, us the clear sunshine and the open day. 
moment, and then turned his face upon his grand- | One’s very heart is 


mother with an expression of bewildered surprise. 


“ Herman is close behind me, I suppose, grand- Leyton and his little son, verily engaged in talk. 
mother,” he grumbled out in a voice that belied ,fOn, A ma 
not his appearance at all. “I thought he followed | &@y, and really his voice was quite unnatural in its 

? 


me in.” 


“Herman not here? not come home?” screamed | it the wilderness. 


the old woman, groping with her hands; “ tell me, 
soine of you.” 


Jeanette, too, came forward with inquiries; but 
the rude boy only remembered that he had started | chough 
with him, and he supposed had been close behind 
him the whole distance; doubtless he would be in | gain. 


the next moment. 


But the old woman would not he pacified. The | sweetly, “a garden always looks so smiling.” And 
poor boy was lost—she was sure he was lost in the | the child took hold of his father’s hand. 
midst of the deep snow and the wild storm, and c 1 10 
she wrung her hands and paced to and fro like one | 20 angry frown silenced the hoy’s tongue. It was 


distracted. 


“Mother, mother, will you never give us peace?” | next moment by a low, musical voice, as if in so- 
suddenly interrupted the dark figure in the corner, liloquy : 


springing up andslarting into the storm. 


There was a long silence, and then the tremulous | for me last night!” 


voice of the old woman again. 
“ Did any one accost you in the day, Horace?” 


“No—but yes; a tall, dark man stopped Her- | ble. r 
man and talked with him awhile, but not long, | courage brightened marvellously. 


grandmother.” 


The grandmother sighed heavily and sat down | #nd as for the wolves—” 
again, turning her face towards the door, with that 
expression so peculiar tothe blind, of listening at- 


tentiveness upon her fuce heightened to very pair 
fulness. 


But where was Herman? At this moment he : 
stood under a shelving rock, quite protected from | bad leave to stay, he would be silent all day long. 
the storm, and, singular as it was, accompanied by 
the very stranger Horace had described. His little | his child would be a weary labor, 


face was wonderfully swect and seraph-l: 





still of hopeful thonght. 


They were spenking very earnestly together; 


plexed and undecided how to act. 











It appeared that * 
PP. OR we pose; but the watcher leaned over it with an ex- 

sent out carly in the day, with commissions, to a | PTession of the deepest love. n 
‘4 ney eae now nishts. the fey ment of the bed covering seemed to have required 
that had promised brightly in the morning, had | His care, and he folded the blankets about the 
aut hg fy : i is Saran ie 
arkened into a terrible storm, and, certainly, the | throat and bent to listen to the strange, unquict 
inmates were not without cause for alarm, when breathing with almost more thin motherly solici- 
now, after the old woman hitd talked on in her way | tude, and his presence surely d oe 
for an hour or more, and Jeunette had almost there, whatever might have fashioned them; for 
ceased to hope, the cats of both were rejoiced by he had searcely reached the door again, when the 
the sound of approaching footsteps, and the next dreamer el conve oe 
moment a stout boy, the image of the immovable | M8” a eal Sein se we i her hee 
figure in the corner, had burst in, and was enjoying |Moment, however, all was peace; he had been 


“Yes, my poor boy,” he said slowly, after along! 
pause, “as [cold you, a word from me might send 
your father to the gallows.” 

Herman only answered by a fresh burst of tears. 
“ And you ure growing up under the same roof,” 
the stranger continued, “ every day in contact with | 
his evil breath, and beneath his evil inflnonce. 
Leave him, go with me, child. I can find you a 
home somewhere.” 

“Leave him!” repeated the boy, indignantly. 
“No, indeed, I shall go home to my own father, 
wicked as he may have been, and love him all the 
more.” 

“Love him!” 

“Yes, love him. Is not love more Christlike than 
prison houses and gallows’ trees?” 

“ But how will he repay your love, child?” 

The boy made no reply, but covered his face with 
his hands, and sat deeply absorbed in his strange 
thoughts, 

“Ah, I fear he has a harder heart than all the 
love upon the earth would soften,” muttered the 
man, turning thoughtfully away, “ But go home, 
child, zo home. Heaven forbid that [ should ever 
seek to thwart so pure a purpose. Bye and bye I 
shall meet with you again.” 

Herman was relieved when the man was gone. 
Now he had liberty to think; and he laid his head 
between his hands and traced the shadows in his 
mind, until the whole seemed as a passing scene. 
New, strange, dismal thoughts they were, yet he 
Drooded over them patiently and almost hopefully. 
Light mingled in among their forms at leugth, and 
he seemed looking down upon his own mind as 
upon the shifting scenery of a moving panorama. 
Brighter visions arose, and a new world had 
opened to his view—he was among the angels, as 





But hark! now acry aroused him, a familiar 


The storm had 
all abated, and the sky above him, blue and clear, 


“Father, father!” shouted the little fellow, shak- 
nent, and bound- 
ing forward; ‘is it you, father, is it you?” 
There was no reply, but the child felt himself 
lifted in strong arms, wrapped carefully round aud 
round, and borne towards home. 





Chapter I. 
SURE had been warm grectings in the little 
room, and though it was vacant now, and the 
ins of the burning logs were covered up with 
ashes, even now, spite of its wonted gloom, there 
was almost a smile upon the face of things, Moon- 
light came in and lay upon the floor like the halo 
of a blessing, and the homely brightening of the 
little windows—the very breathing of the night 
wind told tales of hope and love. 
The room was vacant, indeed, but not long so, 
for now an inner door swung softly open, and the 
features of the little Herman came to view. [t was 
the same bright, hopeful face he had brought 
home, and the very aspect of the room scemed to 
catch its radiance; it might have been Herman, or 
it might have becn a spirit, bat the figure stole 
across the room noisclessly as the moonbeams 
themselves. It paused before another door—the 
isten; then the latch 
There was moonlight 
‘ipate the heavy gloom there, too, 

















paut. “ 
A hard, stern face it was, scowling even’ in re~ 


Some slight derange- 





ated shadows 


and writhed 
‘fhe next 





soothed and reassured, though not awakened, and 


But we have dwelt long enough in night scenes; 





yer for the 


y light. It was 
morning, and out into the open al 


came Richard 






“Al! but, my son,” one might have heard him 


cheerfulness, “a garden would never thrive here 


“ Oh, [can make it thrive, father.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“<The pleasure of a garden, father—is not that 
od 


No reply; it was plain the old mood was on 


“Then you know, father,” said the boy very 


The little hand was thrown violently aside, and 


not long, however. The pause was broken the 


“ Strange any one should have gone out to hunt 


A slight, a very slight relaxing of the ugly 
brows, and some kind of mumbling reply, inaudi- 
A veritable reply, however, and Herman’s 


“T could have found the way alone, [’m sure; 


Back came the cloud again. 
“Herman, what are you dogging my steps in 
»- | this manner for? Go home! I want none of your 
talk! 


But Merman would not speak again; if he only 


To trace the everyday relations of the father and 
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sociations, as spring advanced, there began spring- 
ing up close by the enclosures of the morose Mr. 
Leyton, the brightest little dwelling ever seen. In 
contrast to the barrenness of the other clearing, 
garden grounds appeared about it as if by magic; 
clustering vines flew over the roof, and broad shade 
trees, left uncut, to be sure, on purpose, waving 
in the wind, bent over the little pile and smile 
like so many guardian angels, Young children 
nestled inside of it, making mirth and music, and 
there was mother love within it, too, and love 
about and around it, shedding their light abroad, 
and making glad the earth forever. 
Time flew on; six months, a year, two years; 
and still that cottage; would curiosity never un- 
fold its mysteries? Who was the Annie who dwelt 
there, and wrought such marvels in the garden? 
Who were the staid woman and the boys? And, 
more than all, why had such merry, lightsome 
hearted people come to settle in the wildernoss at 
all? And now these were solved, there was the 
old, vexed question fretting still—Who was the 
tall, gray man, who superintended everything, 
and di jppearcd so mysteriously—so rarely scen, 
too? 
Of even overyday occurrences there were enough 
now to keep alive an interest with.the blind grand- 
mother, at least, who sat outside the door in the 
long summer days, and questioned Jcanctte un- 
ceasingly. As, witness many a little scene. 
“Look there, Jeanette! Who is that singing? 
There is a breath of old times in the music. I 
heard it twenty years ago.” 
“ Annie.” 
“Annie! But where is Richard, Jeanette? He 
should hear that. Call him—cat! him.” 
“ He is close by the garden fence.” 
“Oh, oh! And how does he look, Jeanette?” 
“ Angry; butno, more disturbed. There, there! 
he has gone into the house with a rush!” 
“ Ah, it overcomes him, that’s it; ’tis byegones, 
back apna But look at Herman—does he remem- 
ber it 
“ Terman followed his father.” 
“ And Uorace?” 
“Horace looks like one enchanted.” 
“ Has he his dog and gun?” 
“No, neither; ’tis an old book that has kept him 
busy since last Sabbath day.” 
“Heaven bless that Annic! She makes me for- 
get it’s the earth I’m living on.” 
The grandmother’s curiosity was ever on the 
watch—as again: 
“What is that, Jeanette? Annie’s voice here? 
Who dovs she talk with?” 
“She is offering Mr. Leyton some flowers.” 
“Well, aud Richard?” 
“Jle refuses them and looks displeased.” 
“What! and does she tum away?” 
“No, she presses him to take them still; but he 
looks very pale, and puts them back. Ah, now he 
takes them!” 
“And speaks not a word, Jeanette? I should 
catch my son’s voice, I think.” 
“No, he seems somchow touched.” 
“That’s it; there’s good in my child yet, evil as 
they used to count him. Who hears an ill word 
from his lips now?” 
Another day. 
“What is that you’re minding, Jeanette? You 
oe answer mel Do you hear? What do you 
see?” 
“The tall dark man I used to see at the cottage 
yonder, with Herman.” 
“The tall, dark man! 
clothes ?”” 
“ No, he is dressed all in black.” 
“ And do you see Richard, Jeanette?” 
“Yes, he is close by, among the cedars, watch- 
ing them.” 
*€ And how does the man look, Jeanette?” 
“Stern; but then he has akind look for Merman, 
as everybody must have, after all.” 
“ And Herman?” 
“ Just like a picture of clouds and sunshine—the 
light forever uppermost.” 
: Cone Richard, my poor son—what look has 
ne 
“ Te covers up his face with his hands. 
must be ill; he shakes strangely.” 
A long pause. 
a what of them now, Jeanette? Do they 
talk ?” 
“Constantly; but now the man has risen up, 
and is looking into Herman’s face. Why, he is 
laying bis hands upon his head—there, he bas 
turned away—now he is gone.” 
The old woman drew along breath. 
“Poor Richard! Heaven help him in his need. 
What of him now, Jeanette?” 
abe is with him, and he seems like him- 
self. 
“Do they talk, Jeanette?” 
“ Yes, closely.” 
“ And how do they look?” 
“Verman like an angel, though he has been 
weeping! and his father—oh, his face is strangely 
notes It seems to me a little child might lead 
nim 








Has he on sailors’ 


Oh, ho 














Chapter 111. 
“What changes! Oh, what changes!" 


here it is. Changes, indeed! 


I just lifted my 
story over a short space of 





and workinen’s shops. 


gers alight and regale themselves the 
Horace Leyton. grown to man’s estate, 
elegantly behind a genteel counter. 





streams—and the grandmother, scarce 


comes, day by day. 


den, 





I KNOW not how I camo by the quotation, but 


8 iX years, and lo! open- 
ing my eyes, whatdo I sce? Instead of the morose 
man’s cabin and the new dwelling last introduced 
alone, behold a mighty village—churches, stores, 


Railroad cars stop there, to be sure, and passen- 


in. Behold | ¢ 
and tending 


Surely he*was no more the rude, brutish, surly 





darkness. There was evidence that he owed this 
to the atmosphere of the cottage, sinco he had 
scarce breathed other since its rearing, and Her- 
man, who had deep faith in the spiritual, Was 80 
sure of this—he regarded Annie as his redeeming 
oat be th ht, Ad 

at be that as it might, Annie was in the 
of course, too, and Annie’s mother, and ae in 
animated converse, when the loud alarm of the 
House dog turned every eye in the direction of the 
street. 

“My uncles! My uncles!” cried Annie, bound- 
ing over the slight fence, and greeting two stran- 
gers, both somewhat nautical in their appearance, 
with a cordiality that astonished even Horace. ” 

What a meeting! How they all talkéd, and how 
they all replied! There were rejoicings in every 
possible variety of speech. These were two long- 
expected relatives, who were to come there, from 
afar at sca, for home and friends; their elder 
brother, Annic’s father, whom Horace had scarcely 
seen, it appeared had been a seaman with them in 
times past, which made the tie between them 
stronger, though, for some reason, he had forsaken 
his sailor’s life years before, and become a travel- 
ling preacher. 

But a blessing on such meetings! The visitors 
looked at the house and at the garden, into their 
sister’s face, at Annie, and at onc another, and re- 
joiced! But when one, by chance, after a long in- 
terval glanced at Horace—what a change! Both 
stood as if thunderstruck! 

“A dear friend of ours,” flowed out Annie’s 
clear, rejoicing tones, in explanation. 

But the cloud dispersed not at all. 

“A villain!” even the blind old neighbor heard 
vociferated. “‘ He a friend of yours, and call him- 
self Leyton ?” 

The young man gazed at the strangers in mute 
amazement, and another torrent of abuse began. 

“But stop,” cried one at length, interrupting 
himself, “ this is a mere youth, after all.” 

And, as though struck with a new idea, the two 
drew apart and conferred together for a while, re- 
turning with apologies. 

“Mr. Leyton must forgive them; they had some- 
how taken him for some one else. Had he not a 
father living?” 

“Oh, yes,”—and Horace recovered his confi- 
dence at once—“ a father, and all said ho was his 
exact image.” 

“Was he not violent, this father, and easily en- 
raged ?”” 

“No; people said he had been, but was quite 
changed of late years.” 

“ What, had he grown sullen?” 

a No, oh, no indeed, not sullen, but quiet and se- 
rious.” 

Of course this had not occurred unwitnessed by 
the cottage dwellers. 

Herman had darted away the moment the vis- 
itors arrived, most likely to seek the sailor preach- 
er, of whose whereabouts he seemed better i 
formed, Jeanette said, than his own household; the 
father sat in his own chimney nook, unconscious of 
it all, and the grandmother still sat by the sill and 
wondered. 

“‘ And do you sce Horace in Annie’s garden yet, 
Jeanette?” 

“No, he is coming this way with the two menI 
told you of.” 

“Coming this way! And Richard—how does he 
look, Jeanette?” 

“ Like one in great grief and alone.” 

“What? I heard them pass, and not a word, 
Have they gone indoors without a word, Jeanette? 
But mercy. upon us! what was that? what was 
that 

‘Oh, your son has fallen upon the floor—he is 
in a fit, and the men are helping him.” 

The anxious serving woman rushed indoors. 
The man had indeed been seized with a kind of 
spasm upon their entrance, but he was soon recov- 
ered, and now he sat still in their midst, with 
white lips and glazed eyes, gazing from one to 
another and out at the door, like one lost. 
The strangers had not come to visit him with 
gentle speech; they were there to accuse him of 8 
terrible crime, and as cach laid a hand upon his 
shoulder and looked down sternly into his face, 
whispering low words of menace and accusation, 
he only bowed his head upon his breast in sorrow- 
ful acquiescence. 

How unlike the Richard Leyton of old times! Ho 
was even composed and gentle, though utterance 
seemed denied him, and looked with a deep mourn- 
fulness at the distressed Horace, that touched their 
hearts. Poor Horace had brought the strangers 
there as old shipmates of his father, little dream- 
ing the result. He had never dreamed his father 
was so haunted by a guilty conscience, and now 
his agony was beyond description. - 

At this moment « shadow darkened the outer 
door, and behold the aged woman who for years 
had been borne to and fro like an infant, stood 
erect and firm before them. 

“What would you have?” she demanded in the 
strange, siby!-like tones, that brought a pallor u) 
on every face, “ Blood for blood? God makes lus 
sun to shine upon the evil as upon the good. Would 
you mark the sin with blood that he would wash 
away and whiten with his love?” 

The men glanced at one another and were silent. 
But the son seemed to gather courage from her 
presence, and turned to his accusers, calling them 
both by name, begging them to unhand him. He 
did not wish to escape. 

“ Would that the retribution might wash away 
the sin,” he murmured in his throat, “ though God 
knows my punishment has been terrible as my 
me was terrible.” 

The men drew a little apart, and there was a long, 

















y Herman | long pause, broken finally by the gentle opening of 
grown, indeed, but with the same seraph face, \ Sia B pe 


abroad upon the fields and hedges by the open 
more 
broken than of yore, greeting his return with wel- 
y A bowed, grey-haired old 
man, hai the little time made Mr. Leyton; he was 
less abroad in these bustling, city times than for- 


E i d By slow de-| merly, and indoors humble, meek and gentle as a 
ike, and | grees a kind of secret sympathy grew up between | little child. 


though in great emotion now, wearing the impress | the two; neither was at peace without the other, 

and yet, as thongh the natural relation were re- 
versed, it was the child who watched over the pa- 
the boy wept much, and the man, who bore the ap- | rent, and the parent who shielded himself within 
penrance of a wandering missionary, seemed per- | the protection of the child. 


As though to aid the purpose with its bright as- 


the outer door, and Herman, with his large, loviny 
nd peace presence, stole up to the father’s 
and laying his arm tenderly across the bowed 
shoulders, stood there in the group like a minister 
of peace. And now, for the first time, it was ob- 
served that the father seemed. himself, and looked 
around, self-possessed and calm. 
The boy was closely followed by the tall, gray 





: Man so often mentioned, who silently exchang 

a saunny, super 8 day, and Herice had | a greeting with the strangers, and took his place 
a {from the store and was walking—no | beside them. Herman s: eC ispered io 

tmusual occurrence—was walking in Annio’s gar- Se eed eae 


his father’s enr. ' 
“Yes, yes,” cried the last stranger, “speak out 
—talk to us like brothers. Judgment is not onrs; 











man his childhood promised, than was light like 


and if better thoughts have come to you of late, go 


































































































































































































































































































2, 








in 
and strengthen one another.” th 

It was fearful to hear the man talk of his crime. 
It had occurred on shipboard. Enraged hy some 
want of respect in a cabin boy, he had struck him 
a blow that had destroyed his own happiness for 
life. He knew the transaction had been known, 
but with the authority of a stern commander, he 
had silenced every whisper till the voyage was 
over. The sole eye witness was his old tricd friend, 
Thomas Dinsmore, who, he said, glancing at 
the tall stranger, loathed him from that moment. 
Then he told of creeping through dark ways, and 
hiding in lonely places to escape arrest—of his 
mother’s Liindness and his widowhood, and finally 
of his home in the wilderness, and the holy, heal- 
ing influence of the angel child, Herman. And 
the father looked into his child’s face with a kind | 0: 


pene. Heaven grant us but the power to aid 








of awe, and tears, real tears rolled down his rugged Th 


fuce. 

“God forbid that we should interfere,” mur- | ‘Tt 
murcd the missionary emphatically, when all was 
told. 
when I contrgst His code of love—pure, endless, 
all-euduring love—with ours, so fraught with en- 
mity and vengeance.” 

“Be it so, brother, be it so,” exclaimed both 
strangers in a voice. 
penitence and hope, than judgments such as man 
might give. God has indecd dealt lovingly with 
tho criminal, and love has brought forth bless- | ys 
ings. 

“ Blessings, indeed,” 
blessed be His name.” 

“Jeanette, Jeanctte,” here broke forth the old | Is 
womun, ‘“haven’t [ heard the voice of Thomas Si 
Dinsmore, the old bosom friend of my son, who " 
used to sit by his fireside all the long winter eve- 

¢s—and you named him when he came as a 


M 


said the missionary, “ and | In 





The silent sands of life are fallin, 


And shall yur work, 
When twilight showers veil Life's 
What duties have our idle hands neglected? 


For deep investigation, earnest thou; 


“ Better, surely, time for | To effort! ye whom God has nobly 
For human good let every 


1 


AWAKE TO EFFORT. 


WAKE to effort while the day is shining, 
The time to Jabor will not always last, 


And no regret, repentauce nor repinting, 


Can bring to us again the buried Vast. 
fast ; 
r busy pulses ove by one; 
go necdtul aud so vast, 
eg 


Time tells 01 





Be all completed, or but ju: 


What useful lesson have we learned and taught? 


‘What warmth,what radiance have our minds reflected? 


What rich and rare materials hive we bought 
ht? 


Concealed, withiu the soul's uufathomed mine, 


How many a sparkling gem remains unwrought, 





That Industry might place on Learuing’s shrine, 
r lavish ou the world, to further God's design. 


e smallest bark on Life's tumultuous ocean, 
Will leave the track belind forever more; 
lightest wave of influence, set in motion, 
ends and widens to the eternal shore. 











“J can but feel how far we ave from Him | We should ve wary, then, who go betore 


A myriad yet to be, and we should take 


Our bearing cnretully, where breakers roar, 


And tearful tempests gather—one mistake 


‘ay wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake. 





ifted 

With that prevailing power, undying song; 

en be fitted ; 
For humax good let every heart be strong. 
there uo cry ing sin, uo giieyous wron, 
That ye may help to weaken or repress? 
wayside hut and hovel, ‘midst the throng 
Down-trodden by privation and distress, 








there uo stricken heart that ye cau cheer and bless? | the mind; and if tle mind be only properly trained, 


ing idle lays to idle harps no longer: 
Go peal an anthem at the gate of Heaven— 


Exertion makes the fainting epirit stronger— 


Sing, till the bouds of Ignorance are riven, 





minister ee: Till dark Oppression from the earth is driven, 
” Assuredly,” answered the missionary, coming Sing, aN Panera Jand and every sea, 
close to hi after witnessing that seene I could | Cus wy Gee loupee pected jubilee,” 
: » 





follow the sea no loner. I became what you find Wi 


me, aud it was on a professional excursion in the 
wilds of Maine that I encountered those two boys. | 4 
My first impulse was to procecd against their 
father at once, but when I looked upon the young 
child there, my heart misgave me. I deliberate: 

awhile, and then drew him aside and talked with 
him; then, undecided still, I followed the two |B: 
miles through the wilderness to gain speech with 


Th 


him again. My pian then was to win his confi- | The deathiess deeds of those who loved and blest man- i 


dence, and place him in a better, and as I thought, 


more innocent home, trusting, in the meantime, to | Go. 
Unknown, unnumbered, iu the world’s great heart; 


his father’s isolation for security; but the child’s 


Of your ambition be, a name en 


hen every bond is broke, and every vassal free. 
nd ye, whose birthright is the glorious dower 


Of Eloquence, to thrill the immortal eoul, 
Use not unwisely the transcendent power 


To waken, guide, restrain, direct. control 


e heart’s deep, deep emotious; let the goal 
‘ined 
love and gratitude upon the scroll, 
here generatious yet unborn shall find 





kind. 
, rouse the mighty energies that slumber 


reply opened to me a new world, and I Jeft him | Remove the stubborn errors that encumber 


with a code of morals in my heart, holier than I 
had dreamed of.” 
a But the cottage?” questioned one and another. F 
Ah, the cottage is the missionary’s home. He 
longed for quict and the deep shade,—he longed to | Ai 
watch the penitence and regeneration of the crim- 
inal, for ho had loved him even as a brother, and | 4 
he longed, tov, to bring his own Annic into every 
day companionship, to witness the good work, for 
something tuld him it must all go on, and now can | F, 
+ he regret his choice?” 


Chapter Tv. 


EANETTE and the grandmother. There! lug- } Up 


ging in that childish old woman again—shall 
we never be rid of her? Really, what cax one do, 
with her talkativeness and the respect one natur- 
ally owes to old age? One must report. 
like the fluttering of wings overhead?” 

“Ttis Herman’ 
wings about, as though they shed down peace.” 

“Oh, oh; and how is the garden, Jewuette, anc 
is the gloom gone out of the house yet?” 

“ The garden smiles like a very Eden, and the 
house—the house is so full of sunshine it creeps 
into one’s heart unawares.” 

“ And Richard, und Herman, and the rest—are 
all iv sight, Jeanette?” 

“Yes, and Herman and his father sit on the 
green yonder, with the missionary, to talk.” 

“ And Horace and his young bride, Annie—tell 
me of that, Jeanette.” 

“ Both close by. Don’t you hear Annic’s voice 
singing with the two uncl © dowts onso? Why, 
and there is just such a light in her face, now she 
Stands there, as there was on Herhan’s that terri- 
n his father brought him im from 
the snow, years azo. Let us feel, now we welcome 


















ton, 





Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
SUBMISSION. 


POD the weary hanils to rest, 
Like pale rose-leuvex on her breast; 
“God hath called—Le knoweth best.” 
Robe the cherished form once more 
Tu the snowy dress she wore 
Ere her dream of lile was o'er. 
Pies the locke of shining hair 
¥yom her forehead, cold nud fair; 
Death has made no wrinkles there. 
Lay her gently dow 
Where the stars their keep, 
‘Where the willow bends to weep, 
And the sunbeams from the west 
‘Linger sadly on her breast; 
* God hath ewlled—Le knoweth best.” 








* Give us this day our daily brend,” 
‘The arid sands of life 1 tread 

With anguiehed heart and deep distress; 
OF teed mae with the living bread, 

‘The mauna of the wilderness, 

‘Thy chosen people, long ago; 

Brom Egypt's verve bondage ted, 
Bowed down with weary years and woe, 
Were with this eelf-same mauna fed. 














- 
Rend Superstition’s darkening veil apart, 


¥01 


That Want aud Woe are leaving fearful 


Haye ye ho 


“Well, well, Jeanctte, and what is that I hear | Go. 


a | 





he fields of Science. Literature and Art; 


And hurl to earth blind Bigotry, the ban 
iu which a thousand grievous evils start, 

To thwart aud mar the great Creator's plan, 

nd break the ties that bind the brotherhood ‘of man. 


nd ye, who sit aloft in carth’s high places, 
Verchanee ainic your wealth ye scarcely know 
races: 





Upon the toiling multitude below; 

rom your abundunee, oun ye not bestow 

‘A mite, to smoothe fhe thorny paths they tread? 
sympathy with human woe? 

No iny of blessed hope and joy to shed 

on the weary hearts that pine aud toil for bread! 


id the gorgeous splendor that bedizens 
Your palaces, no longer idly stand, 


3. 


While dens of wickedness aud loathsome prisons 





Arise like blighting plague-spote oer the land. 
. speak a word, and lend a helping haud 
To rescue men trom Degradation’s thrall, 

r deem 1 just and righteous God has banned 








8 doves; they are flapping their | No! 
hey si Pping. ‘The toiling millions, while the rain-drops fall, 
nd blessed sunbeams shine from heaven alike for all. 


Saran T. BoLTon. 





MANUAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


H 


their features, and who possess natural talents | ried. ” 
crity, ; from the cymmetrical goby, to the globclike sun-| cally arranged, five skeletons in various recesses, 





enough to enable them to rise above med 





yet who are either too slothful or too fond of' plea- | 
minds to mental 





sure to apply the power of the 
improvement. * 


Who among us has not seen in his school-hoy 


da 
th 
effort on their part was unnec 
we 
chievous tricks at home? 


ys those who are habitually fond of mischi 











ay 
ing himself to the utmost? 


mn, 
dim departing sun? 


OW often do we incet in life men who have | 
elements of greatness indelibly stamped upon ; found as different in kind as the scenery was va-| ror, : 
Lsaw, imbedded in the old masonry, unsymmctri- 





‘ons of rich men perhaps—who felt that any 
ary, and that they 
e sent to school merely to get rid of their mis- 
Who has not, on the 
her to her vew home, that God has appuinted ber, | contrary, seen some one who seemed to feel that 


well as Herman, 8 good angel of the | everything depended on his efforts, and who would 
: pply himself with energy to the task of improv- 


Iiuman greatness is more often owing to cireum- 
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aping the vices of the great, imagine that they el- 
evate themselves to the rank of those whose 
faults alone they copy.” 

A Webster, a Jackson, 2 Calhoun, and a Clay 
were born of parents who flourished in humble 
life, in the same century that produced the great 
man who presided over the first American Con- 
gress; the descendants of those humble parents 
have won for their names impcrishable fame, and 
shed a halo of glory upon their nation’s honor, 
while those npon whom the mantle of greatness 
fell, have passed their lives in prodigality. 
Then, young man, be industrious, be frugal, be 
moral. An uncultivated mind will no more pro- 
duce thought, or challenge respect for its posses- 
sor, than a desert will produce wheat without the 
aid of the husbandman. In_this country, no one 
is so poor but that he can edacate himself. The 
present Postmaster General was, while in college, 
severely repremanded by the professor, at onc 
time, for appearing barefoot in the recitation 
room. Ho did not own a shoe in the world! 
Sons of poverty who toil for your daily bread, 
and who at night toil as hard for the cultivation of’ 
your minds us you have toiled to supply your 
wants, falter not! The greatest orator America 
ever produced was bor in a log-cabin. Tho 
greatest linguist the world ever knew is more 
proud of associating with mechanics than with the 
nobility of England. The greatest philosopher 
America ever produced was a printer. And there 
is no reason why sons of toil should not hecome 
great; manual labor strengthens the sinews and 
muscles, and gives a healthy vigor and action to 


the laborer will become as great as he whose life 
has been devoted to study, and who knows noth- 
ing of manual labor. 


BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

R. GREEN, the famous diver, tells singular sto- 
ries of his adventures when making search 

in the deep waters of the ocean. He gives some 
pretehes of what he saw on the Silver Banks, near 
Hay ti :— 

rhe banks of coral on which my diving, nar- 
rated in a previous chapter were made, are about 
forty miles in length, and from ten to twenty in 
breadth. On this bank of coral is presented to the 
diver one of the most beautiful and sublime scenes 
lac eye ever beheld. The water varies from ten to 
ne hundred feet in depth, and is so clear that the 
diver can see from two to three hundred feet, when 
submerged, with little obstruction to the .sight. 
The bottom of the ocean in many places on these 
banks is as smooth as a marble floor; in others it 
is studded with coral columns, from ten to one 
hundred feet in height, aud from one to eighty 
feet in diameter. The tops of the more lofty sup- 
port a myriad of pyramidal pendants, each form- 
ing a myriad more; giving the reality to the im-| ¢ 
aginary abode of some water nymph, In other] y 
places, the pendant forms arch after arch, and as | ¢ 


vazes through these into the deep, winding avenue, | 5 
fe feels that they fill hi with as sacred awe as if 
he were in some old cathedral, which had long 
been buried beneath ‘old ocean’s waye.’ Here 
and there, the coral extends even to the surface of 
the water, as if those loftier columns were towers 
belonging to those stately temples now in ruins, 
“There were couutless varictics of diminutive 
trees, shrubs and plants, in every crevice of the 
corals where the water had deposited the least | 











pale light they received, although of every shade, 
and entirely diferent from plants I am familiar | 
with, that vegetate on dry land. One in particu- | y 
lur attracted my attention; it resembled a sea-fan 
of immense size, of variegated colors and of’ the 
most brilliant hue. 

“The fish which inhabited those Silver Banks, I 


They were of all forms, colors and sizes— 


fish; from those of the dullest hue to the change- 
able dolphin; from the spots of the leopard to the 
hues of the sunbeam; from the harmless minnow 
to the voracious shark. Some had heads like squi 
rels, others like cats and dogs; one of small 
resembled a bull terrier. Some darted through the 
water like meteors, while others could scarcely be 
sven to move. To cnumerate and lain all the 
us kinds of fish [ beheld while diving on these 




















which inhabit the tropical 
The sunfish, sawfish, starti 





he left, you arrive at a smaller courtyard, where 


. he soil upwards, something after the outward 
the diver stands on the bottom of the ocean, and | jyok of a tee. decker, « accommodating” about 
sixty prisoners. 


earth. They were all of a faint hue, owing to the } in charge led me down to where the men were dlig- 
ging ia the vaults below; they had cleared a 


banks, would, were I cnough of a naturalist xo to | f 
do, require more space than my limits will allow, | of but one surmise. 
for Lam convinced that most of the kinds of fish; made up of decayed animal matter, a lump of 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TEMPTED. 


HY, flutter not, flutter not, heart of mine! 
It is but a fanciful seeming; 
Love's radiance never again will shine 
About thee, to beautify and refline— 
It is but.a fanciful seemlig— 
Forget all thy passionute dreaming. 


O, utter not, utter not, Jips of mine, 
The soug which ope bids thee be singing; 
The hues of the rainbow that sweetly combine 
Will change, aud the dark purpling clouds may con- 
sign 
The songs, which Hope bids thee be singing, 
To discords like raven notes ringing. 


O. crimson not, crimson not, check of mine, 
Nor change thy white lilies for roves; 
There's magic in blushes, and Cupid can twine 
‘A beautiful wreath from these roses of thine; 
Yet change uot thy lilies for roses, 

Where, guarded by thorns, Love reposes. 


O. sparkle not. sparkle not, eyes of mine, 
For midnight hue change not your azure 
Your light is a beacon, oh, make it divine, 
Nor sufler the pnssious o1 earth to contine; 
Change not to weird iid ah your uzure, 
Or gleam on the quicksands of’ pleasure. 
O. heart, lips, cheek, eyes—tell-tale features of mine— 
‘Be duty’s discharge thy endeavor; 

Look upward, press onward, watch ever, and thine 
Shall be hope. joy, happiness heavenly, divine; 
Be duty’s disotarge thy endeavor; 


Aud love shall reward thee forever. 
AnniE M. Duecawne. 




















THE INQUISITION AT ROME. 
eee Roman correspondent of the New York 
News says :—Talking of excavations, I visited 
this morning the works going on in the subterra- 
nean vaults of the Holy office, and was not a little 
horrified at what I saw with my_own eyes, and 
held in my own hands. Though I have been fa- 
miliar with everything in and about Rome for a 
quarter ofa century, { contexs I never had any cu- 
riosity to, visit the Inquisition, taking it for grant- 
ed that everything was carried on there fairly and 
Tronestly, a8 I was led to believe by people in other 
reypects of implicit trust. Bosides, the place itself 
is out of the beaten track ofall strangers, and in a 
sort of cul de sac behind St. Peters, where it nata- 
rally retired to perform its blushing operations, 
and do “ good by stealth.” Iwas struck with the 
outward appearance of civilization and comfort 
displayed by the building, which owes its erection 
to Pius V., author of the last creed; but on enter- 
ing, the real character of the owners was no Jonger 
dissimulated. 

A range of strongly barred prisons formed the 
round-floor of a quadrangular court, and these 
Sark and damp receptacles I found were only the 
preliminary stages of probation, intended for now 
comers, as yet uninitiated into the Eleusinian mys- 
teries of the establishment. Entering a passage to 





tripple row of smal] burred dungcons rises from 


These barred cages must have 
been often fully manned, for there is a supplemen- 
tary row constructed at the back of the quadran- 
gic on the ground floor, which faces a garden. All 
these cellular contrivances have strong iron rings 
in masonry, and in some there is a large stone im- 
beded in the centre, with a similar massive ring. 
Numerous inscriptions, dated centuries back, aro 
dimly legible on the adiission of light, the general 
form being the assertion of innocence. The officer 


lownward flight of steps, which was choked up 
vith old rubbish, and had come to a series of dun- 
geons under the vaults deeper still, aud which im- 
mediately brought to my mind _the prisons of the 
Doge, under the canal of the Bridge of Sighs at 
Venice, only that here there was a surpassing hor- 


and the clearance had only just began; the period 
of this insertion in this spot must have been more 
than a century and uv half. From another vaalt 
full of skulls and scattered human remains there 
was a shaft about four feet square, ascending per- 
pendicularly to the first floor of the building, and 
ending in a passage off the hall of the chancery, 
where a trap door iay between the tribunal and 
the way jiuto a suite of rooms destined for one of 
‘he officials. The object of this shaft could admit 

















rents. Thus we see that great 
fined to families in succes 


‘ons of poor men struggling to obtain a position in | 
fe; and how often do we see sons of rich men 





stances than to natural nbility 
x 
lit 
squandering the hard-earned. 


Thus it is we see 


wealth of their pa- 


shark, blue or shovel-nose shark, were often seen, | i 
There were also fish which resembled plants, and | fore, with a large space of vacant ground lying 
remained as fixed in their position as a shrub, The | outside the structure, this charnel should be con- 
only power they possessed was to open and shut} trived under the dwelling, passes my ken. 

when in danger. Some of them resembled the rese| But that is not all; there are wo large subterra- 














ness cannot be cou- 
ve generations; the 






{in full bloom, and were of all hues. There were | nean lime kilns, if I may so call them, shaped like 
ribbon-tish, from four or five inches to three feet | a beehive in masonry, filled with layers of calcined 


ther cham- 





The end of the vault was a 
ran be found there, | which held imbedded in it a long silken lock of 
h, white shark, ground | hair, as I found from personal examination when 
rt it was shovelled up from below. Why or where- 

®) 








toil; a father may 8 
that will never make him great. 
hoy who sometimes enters our sanctum, 








may, perhaps, becon 
man than the ros 
hoy of Beacon street. 





B 





And why? 


sen All the Iny 
content with his inheritance; but the 
are never content with inheriting poverty. 


























Then, Lord, when ‘nenth its heavy Tond is i | : \ 
x ‘My burdened spirit shrinks with dread, there are exceptions to this rule, | Dispensing healing balm, vi 
Shower heavenly manua on my road, ception in John Quincy Adams; we see the son } To soothe the heart with care oppressed, eee ee et 
‘The prayerful Christian's daily bread, toiling for the same position which the father at-| _ the ferent brow to ealan, : ++6.....SomE people in Milwaukee met at a pri- 
Saran J. Wine. | tained; we see the father in the Presidential chai Te soullelighting rister| hood! yate house, preparatory to starting on a picuie. 
x ee and ina quarter of a century we see the son occu- Among the evil and tie good! Two of the gentlemen got to quarreling about one 
Os Krow ence —Knowledge is nota couch where-| pying the same high position. No American on| Your rupture to hestow. % of the ladies, and finally fought in good carnest. 
W on to rest a searching and restless spirit; or ater-| the contrary, can for a moment look upon the Go, where on couches now reclined The ladies also pitched in, and sandwitches and 
race for a wandering and variable mind to walk | name of the great man whose autograph stands The sickened, faint with heat; doughnuts were hurled in profusion at antagonis~ 
te up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of | out most conspicuous on the Declaration of Ind c| AM vies fis ouiprit contbed tic heads. Bounets were smashed and white 
& state for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a} pendence, without a feeling of pity as he reflects | cael whee with oe ue arse fd hearts. dr ruined, and there was a general wrecking 
\ Rort of commanding ground for strite and conten-lon those upon whom the mantle of a great ‘The weary {oilers stand ? of wearing habiliments, When the excitement 
. tion; or a steps for profit and sale; but a rich {name has fallen, How often one is reminded of ors close nud crowded marte, was over it was decided to adjourn the pie-nic, a 
1g storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the; the lmguage of Sir Harcourt Courtley in the} g the hardened hand. fight and a pleasure party being consider ul rather ,, 
relief of man’s estate. (play, when he says, “There are many who, by | Konerr G. Jouxstoy. | tov much for one day, and that day the Subbath. 


















name of a great man may cause the world to re- 


spect the son, yet how often the son, in conse- | 32 : u 
ut, and expects the | like those of a frog. Another fish was spotted like | b 


quenec, throws off all res lL ; i i 
world to show him as much respect as was shown ' the leopard, from three to ten feet long. They | very mysterious shaft above mentioned. 
his parent, whose fife was one of usefulness and | build their houses like the beaver, in which they | 1 
improvement. Emineuce can only be obtained by | spawn, and the mate or female watches the ova | | 
aid a son by his good name, yet! until it hatches, { saw many specimens of the | evidence of my own senses, T would never have 

A little apple- | green turtle, some five feet long, which I should ! dreamt of such appearances m_a prison of the Ho- 

nd who , think would weigh from fowr to five bundrcd | ly 


pursucs with unwearying dilligence his calling, , Pownds.” 

greater and more useful 
cheeked and curly-headed pet 
use he | 
feels that he is obliged to toil for his own cleva-! 





length. Their eyes are very large, and protrude | | 





th: 
pa 








| Original. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE SUMMER WINDS. 


fof | F, fragrant summer winds that blow 











| Upon my heated fae eaten of " race 
poor Like evol. refreshing streams that flow clergy lave been manifold during the last four 
Great Along the fields of epace; months, and have done their work among the 
| masses, But mere talk is nothing to the actual 


18 of the blessed, 





Ye eeem like spn 

















bones, forming the substratum of tw ¢ 
bers on the ground floor in the very vicinity of the 


not what interest you may attach to what looks 
ike a chapter from Mrs. Radcliff, but hud I not the 


rious, for to-morrow the whole population of Rome 
is publicly invited by the authorities to come and. 
see with their own eyes one of the results of en- 


tru: 





know 





oftice; being thoroughly sick of the nonsense 
at has for years been put forth on that topic by 
rtisan pens. But here the thing will become se- 





jing power to the clerical hands, Libels on the 








w of realities, 
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Original. 
OUR MAGGIE SLEEPS. 


Died at the Wesloyan Female College, May 11th, 1860, Bliss 
Maccis S. RicHaRrpson, of Accomuck, Va., aged seventeen 
years. 


OUR Maggie eleepe—lo, there's the place, 

Just in the garden where her feet 

Have trod, when health glowed iv her face, 
‘And life within her bosom beat. 


Our Maggie sleeps, and much we mies 
Her merry voice and footstep light, 
Her fond embrace, her gentle kiss. 
Her place at meals, ber soft “ good-night.” 


Our Maggie sleeps—oh, how we wept 
And telt our very heurt-strings breaking, 
‘When we were told that Maggie slept, 
‘The lonely sleep thut knows no waking! 





Our Maggie sleeps, but oh, she died, 
Just as. an angel's rushing wing 

Swept o'er her face, then homeward hicd, 
‘Yo dwell in Heaven's perennial spring. 


Our Maggie sleeps, and soon the sod. 

Which she so young uud fair has pressed, 
Shall give to all who trust in God, 

A share in her unbroken rest. N.T W. Le 


A FETE AT ROME. 
BY EDWIN A. ATLEE. 


HE gladiators had but just made their exit; tu- 
mult reigned throughout the circus, and the 
fencers were succeded by those who were exposed 
to the wild beasts. They were Christians; so that 
all the hatred was transferred to them, and all the 
sympathy to the animals. Meanwhile, whatever 
was the impatience of the crowd, they were forced 
to wait until the slaves had drawn their rakes over 
the sands of the circus; but this operation was 
hastened by the furious vociferations from every 
part of the ampitheatre. At length the slave: 
withdrew, the arena was for & moment empty, and 
the multitude wero all expectation. A door then 
opened, and all the attention was turned towards 
the new victims about to make their appearances 
A female entered, clad in a white robe and coy- 
ered with a white veil. She was led to one of the 
posts, to which she was bound by a cord round 
her waist. One of the slaves then tore off her veil, 
when the spectators beheld a figure perfect in 
beauty, and, though pale, yet resigned. A length- 
ened murmur was audible. Notwithstanding her 
title of Christian, the virgin, at first view, had en- 
xaged the minds of this crowd so impressibly and 
with such a change, that all eyes were riveted upon 
her. A parallel door now opened, and a young 
manentercd. It was customary thus to expose to 
the beasts a Christian of cach sex, giving to the 











man all the means of defence, from a desire to re- | his sword to the hilt iu his throat. The bull, thus 
tard not only his own death but that of his com-| slaughtered, fell expiring at half a lance’s length 
panion. He was permitted to sclect cither a sister | from Acto; but she had closed her cyes, awaiting 
or a brother, fresh courage to prolong a combat | death. The applauses of the ci 
with the Christians almost always refused for mar- | Prixed her of the first victory of Sil 


tyrdom, though they knew that if they triumphed 


over the first three animals that were let loose up- ducting each a horse, which they hitched to the 


on them, they should be saved. 
In effect, though this man, at first sight of whom 


it was easy to recognize vigor and supplencss, was |Ta. He filled the cup, and presented it to the 


followed by two slaves, one bearing for him a 
sword and two javelines, the other leading a Nu- 
midian courser, he did not appear at all disposed to 
allow the people a spectacle of the struggle that 
awaited him. Ie advanced slowly to the circus, 
east around him a look calm and undaunted, then 
making a sign with his hand that the horse and 
arms were useless, he raised his eyes towards 
Heaven, fell on his knees and offered up a prayer. 
At this instant the people, deceived in their ex- 
pectations, began to threaten and bellow, exclaim- 
ing, 

“Tt is a combat and not a martyrdom that we 
came tosec!” And now the cry was heard—“ To 
the cross! to the cross!” 

In comparing punishment with punishment, he 
preferred this, though the suffering might be more 
protracted. A ray of ineffable joy shone in the 
eyes of the young man, who extended his arms in 
token of thankfulness, happy that he was about to 
dic the same death by which the Saviour made his 
apotheosis. At this moment he heard behind him 
a sigh so deep that he turned himself. 

“Silas! Silas!” murmured the virgin. 

“ Acte!” exclaimed the youth as he hastened to 
wards her. 

“Silas, have pity on me,” said Acte. “Soon as 
T observed you hope sprang up in my heart. You 
are couraseons and strong, inured to combats with 
the inhabitants of the forest and hordes of the 
desert. Peradventure, if you fight, you may suve 
us both.” 

“ And the martyrdom?” interrupted Silas. 

“Anh! the pain,” said Acte, letting fall her head 
upon her breast. “ Alas! [am not like thee, born 
in a holy city; Tama maiden of Corinth, [have 
nover heard the words of life from the mouth of 
Him for whom we are to dic. Brought up in the 
religion of my ancestors, my faith and creed are 
new. The word ‘ martyrdom’ was unknown tome 
till yesterday. Perhaps [ night have courage for 
myself; but, Silas, if [ were forced to see you die 
this slow and cruel death ——” 

“ Enough—I will fight!” answered Silas. “I 
am sure to find, though late, the joy with which 
yon charm me this day.” 

Then making a sign of command to the slaves— 

“My horse, sword, und juvelins!” said he, with 

the voice and gosture of an emperor. 
Tho multitnde clapped their hands, perceiving 
that they were soon to witness one of those her 
culean struggles which could not fail to arouse sen- 
sutions rendered obtuse by the ordinary combats, 

Silas quickly approached the horse. It was, like 
him, ason of Arabia. The two compatriots recog- 
nized each other. The man addressed the coursor 
ina strange language, but, as if the animal under- 
stood the words, he neighed an answer. Silas 
took from the back and mouth of his compamion 
the saddle and bridle which the Romans had_im- 
posed as badges of slavery, and the child of the 









cuita around the post where Acte was hound, in 
da, the pride of the Arab outrivalling the humani- 
At this moment a folding-door opened helow the 


entered bellowing into the circus; but he had 
hardly taken two steps ere, by reason of the stron, 
light, terrified at the view of the spectators an 
the shouts of the multitude, he bent his forelegs, 


Silas his stupid and ferocious eyes, began to throw 
up the sand under his belly, to tenr up the ground 
with his horns, and to issue volumes of smoke 
through his nostrils. 7 

Presently one of the keepers threw him # mana- 
kin stuffed with straw, in resemblance of aman. 
The bull instantly hurled it down, trampling it un- 
der his feet; but at the moment when his rage 
was at its height, a javelin came whizzing from 
the hand of Silas and imbedded itself in his flank. 
‘The bull gave forth a roar of pain, and instantly 
abandoning the fictitious enemy for his real ad- 
versiry, advancing rapidly towards the jan, his. 
head down and tracing on the sand 2 furrow of 
blood; but Silas quietly suffered him to come on, 
when, having made a few steps towards him, he 
managed, by the aid of his voice and knees, to ef- 
fect a spring from the side of his nimble steed, 
and whilst the bull was hurrying on his course, & 
second javelin went to hide itself full six inches in 
his flank. The animal stopped, trembling as if 
about to fall; but instantly recovering, rushed up- 
on the horse and cavalicr; but the horse and his 
rider fled before him as if borne by a whirlwind. 
They thus went thrice around the aimpitheatre, 
the bull being weaker at cach time and losing 
ground with the horse and cavalier. Finally, at 
the third round, he fell to his knees, but, immedi- 
ately raising himself, he uttered a terrible roar, 
and, as if he had lost all hope of overtaking Silas, 
he stared all around him to see if he could not find 
another victim on whom to vent his rage, It was 
then he discovered Acte. He seemed for a mo- 
ment to doubt whether she was an animated being, 
such was her immobility and pallor, giving the ap- 
poarance of a statue; but very soon stretched out 
his neck and nose, he snuffed the air which came 
from her place of confinement. Instantly gather- 
ing strength, he rushed directly at ber. The 
maiden saw her coming, and shricked with horror ; 
but Silas was watching over her. [t was now his 
turn to rnsh upon the bull, which made for flight; 
but by a few leaps of the faithful Numidian, he 
was quickly overtaken. Silas sprang from the 
back of his horse to that of the bull, and while 
with his left arm he seized him by one horn and 
twisted his neck, with the right hand he plunged 





























us alone ap- 


Three slaves now entered the circus, two con- 


bull for the purpose of dragging him out of the 
ampitheatre; the third bearing a cup and ampho- 


young Syrian, which he barely sipped, but de- 
manded other arms. They brought him a bow, 
arrows, and spear. Te made all haste to sally 
fofth, for beneath the throne, which the emperor 
had left void, a grate was lifted, and a lion of At- 
las, coming forth from his lair, majestically en- 
tered the circus. 

He is truly the King of Beasts, for when, with a 
rour, he saluted the day, all the spectators trem- 
bled; and the courser himself, mistrusting, for the 
first time the nimbleness of his feet, answered 
with aneizh of affright. Silas alone was habituated 
to this awful voice, for, having more than once 
heard it resounding through the desert which ex- 
tended from Lake Asphalus to the source of the 
Moise, he prepared himself for attack or defence, 
while sheltering him behind a post very near that 
to which Acte was bound, and made ready the 
best and keenest of his arrows. During this time 
his noble and huissant enemy slowly and confi- 
dently advanced, showing the wrinkles of his 
broad face, and sweeping the sand with his tail. 


The keepers lanced him to arouse him, by darts 
rouffied with streamers of different colors; but he, 
impassable and grave, continued to advance, not 
disquieting himself with these contrivances, when 
suddenly, amid the inoffensive wands, a. sharp and 
hissing arrow passed like lightning to bury itself 
in one of its shoulders. He suddenly stopped, 
with more astonishment than pain, and as he could 
not comprehend that a human being would have 
the hardihood to attack him, he yet doubted con- 
cerning his wound; but soon his glaring eyes 
guessed it; his jaws opened, a roar, heavy and pro- 
Jonged, like the rumbling of thunder, aped as 
out of a cavern from the depth of his breast. He 
vized the arrow fixed in the wound, and crushed 
it between his tecth, casting around him a look 
which, despite the grating that protected them, 
caused the spectators to recoil. Ie sourht for an 
object on which his royal rage might full. At this 














he were standing on ice, though he was covered 
with sweat and foam; ceasing to roar, but uttering 
a short ery, sharp and reiterated, he made a 


this the first victim of his choice. 


ful even than the first, for there is not much of 
science itself in man to mar the instinct of ani- 
mals. Force and swiftness were promptly put 
forth in all their savage cnergy, and the cyes of 
two hundred thousand spectators were turned 
for a time from the two Christians to follow round 
the ampitheatre this fantastic chase, the more 
agreeable to the crowd that it was the less ex- 


laid his head onthe ground, and directing upon | tioncr commenced when that of the victim ter- 


moment he perceived the courser, trembling as if| it in its future course in life, is indeed bound by 


bound which brought him within twenty paces of | tude the deepest, of which the heart is susceptible. 


Now commenced a second course, more wonder- | and friends, and perhaps wealth, knows not the 


himself; this inatant sufliced the Syrian _to send 


= Perseus fending «| his enemy a third messenger of pain. ‘The lion | upon the feclings of human nai i 

the manner of Perseus when defending Androme- | his enemy Me Pp bel cvercies a abune Otie Seis splay 

ty of the Christian, spear. The man and lion rolled together, and|who gave the ungrateful child its being—had 
were scen to tenr flesh, Many of tho spectators | watched over, maintained and in; 

Podium, and a bull of Cordova, goaded by slaves, | were sprinkled with showers of blood. Acte ut- | one, too, to whom it owes.debts wl 





sprang upon the man, who received him upon his 


tered a cry of adicu to her (Christian) brother. 
She no longer had a defender, but she no longer 


ee! 





enough fur vengeance; the agony of the 


minated. As to the horse, he lay without having 
Deen touched by the lion. 


spectators rose to demand her merciful release, 
when the cry “Sit down, sit down!” was heard, 
for at the lower steps a grate was raised, and a ti- 
gress crept into the arena, 

Hardly escaped from her den, she crouched to 
the earth, looking round with ferocity, but without 
inquietude or astonishment, Soon she snuffed the 
air, and began to crawl like a serpent toward the 
spot where tho horse had fallen; arrived there, 
she reared against the grate, smelling and biting 
the bars which he had touched, roared moderately, 
examining the iron, the sand, and the air, for the 
absent prey. Soon the emanations from the blood, 
yet warm, and palpitating flesh reached her; she 
marched straight toward the tree against which 
had been enacted the combat between Silas and 
the lion, turning neither to the right nor left, ex- 
cept to pick up the shreds of flesh strewed by the 
noble animal who had preceded her in the circus. 
At length sho came to a pool of bloo:| which the 
sand had not absorbed, and began to drink like a 
thirsty dog, roaring and raging in proportion as 
she drank. When she had finished, she looked 
around afresh with sparkling eyes, and this only 
till she perceived Acte, who, bound to the tree with 
closed eyes, awaited death without daring to see it 
come. 

Instantly the tigress crouched flat, creeping in a 
manner obliquely towards her victim, but withont 
losing sight of her. When about ten paces from 
her, she rose, and with extended neck and widened 
nostrils, inspired the air which came from the 
place; then with ono leap, clearing the space that 
had separated the youny Christian, she fell at her 
feet; and when the whole ampitheatre, in waiting 
to see her torn to pieces, uttered a cry of terror, by 
which was evinced the entire interest which the 
virgin had inspired in the spectators, who had pre- 
pared to clap their hands at her death; the tigress 
crouched, gentle and fondling as a gazelle, utter- 
ing faint cries of joy, and licking the fect of her 
former mistress. At these unexpected caresses, 
the astonished Acte opened her eyes, and recoy- 
nized Phoebe, the favorite of Nero. Instantly the 
ery of “ Merey! merey!? resounded through the 
whole place, for the multitude looked upon this 
gratitude of the tigress as a prodisy Besides, 
Acte had suffered three trials; and since she was 
saved, she was free. Thus the chraged spirit of 
the spectators showed one of those transitions, so 
natural to the mob, from the extreme of cruelty to 
the extreme of clemency. 
The young cavalicrs threw down their chains of 
gold, the ladies their chaplets of flowers; all rose 
upon the steps, calling for the slaves to loose the 
victim. An immense crowd was in expectation. 
At sight of her they burst into applauses, and. 
were ready to carry her in triumph; but Acte 
suppliantly clasped her hands, and the people 
opened before her, leaving a free passage. She 
harried to the temple of Diana, sat down behind 
one of the pillars, and remained weeping and in 
despair; for she now regretted that she had not 
died, beholding herself alone in the world. 
When night came, she recolleeted that one fami- 
ly remained to her, and bent her solitary way to 
the catacombs. 




















TO ADDIE. 


H! would that we had never, never met, 
‘That chance had cast our beings far apart; 
Then would this bosom fee) no wild regret, 
Nor shades of sorrow linger round this heart. 
I know that thou canst never, never feel 
The pangs I've felt since fate hath bid us part— 
And yet I love each thought that doth reveal 
‘Thy image to this fond and constant heart. 


T feel that thou canst never, never know 
The saddening thoughts that ever dwell with me; 
A stream of sorrow round this life doth flow, 
And yet ’tis welcome, for it mirrors thee. 
Time’s scroll J know can never. never tell 
‘The anguish here—the hopeless silent cost 
Of having loved too wildly well, 
And vainly loved—for thou to me art lost. 
Frank H. W—Hz. 





FILIAL AFFECTION. 


OW strong and endearing the ties which bind 

a child to its parent. The young and tender 
heart, incapable of acting in accordance with its 
| own impulses, oblixed to look towards the authors 
of its existence for an example, and listening to its 
best earthly friends for counsel, whereby to direct 








duty, as well as drawn by the naturally tender 
and grateful feelings of childhood, to cherish for 
those its parents, a love the fondest, and a erati- 


A child of prosperity, possessed of fond parents 


full value of those parents, until the King of Ter- 
rors lays his icy hand upon them, and snatehes 
them from earth. Then, indecd, do his blessings 
brighten as they take their flight—then does he ap- 
weciate the kindness and value of their exertions 
in his behalf, and then reflect with pleasure or re- 
gret upon the return which he has made them. 
No one can imagine the feelings of anguish 








pected. A second leap brought the lion to the 
horse, which, crouching at the back part of the 
circus, could flee neither to the right nor left. He 
sprang over the head of his enemy, whom he had 
sct himself to pursue with unequal bounds, brist- 





desort bounded joyously around his liberator. 

Meanwhile Silas, in his turn, freed himself from 
evory incumbrance, and, wrapping his red cloak 
about his left arm, stood in his tunic and turban; 
girded on his sword, seized his javelins, called his 
charger, was obeyed with the docility of a gazello, 
and vaulting upon his back, he made, while bend- 


ing over his neck, and without any help for direct- 


ling his hair, and uttering from time to time sharp 
growlings, which the fugitive answered by neigh- 
ings of terror. 

Soon the ill-fated courser, fascinated, as women. 
and gazelles are said to ho, at the sight of serpents, 
fell down, struggled, and rolled upon the sand in 
the agony of terror. At this moment a second ar- 
row left the bow of Silas. and went to bury itself 





ing him but his Knees and voice, made three cir- 


which pervade the orphan’s heart, but those simi- 
larly bereaved, What friend have we upon earth 


earthly friend could provide for and educate us 





deep between the ribs of the lion. ‘The lion turned 


affection could never cancel. Ah! 
shrink from the thought, and say within 
bad the enomy. The lion survived only long | sclves, this is not 80; but alas, we kn oe 
true. We may yearly, ay, almost dail 
hear of heart-rending instances of thi 
Let us, then, who are possessed of kind 
while we feel for them a love unchan: 
Now all eyes were directed to Acte, whom the | evidence of our filial affection by an ii 

death of Silas had left defenceless. Some of the |ence to their desires, and our untiri 


promote their happiness. That 


with the interest and affection of a father, or who 
take us by tho hand, and pointing out the way to | dividuals were left alive; and those had been of 
heaven, direct us to the straight and narrow road | journeys, or otherwise absent. These poor people 


with n parent’s anxiety? Ay, whom? None but | were, when [ was in Ararat, scattered about among 
those devoted, revered parents themsclves. Were 


we to refleet upon all this—to consider our desola- | povert 
tion if deprived of them—surely our love would be 
strengthened, and our endeavors to serve them in- 


Amore pninfal outrage could not be perpetrated 


one 


structed it—an 
hich the fondest 
do wo not 


OW it ix too 
ly, read or 
ik depravity, 
parents, 
wins, give 
plicit obedi- 
ing ¢fforts to 





“When Death, in his mantle of whi 
Avises and claims for his ows ee 
The friends in whom we delight, 

And renders so cheerless our home, 
No thoughts of regret will oppress ug, 
Xo feeling of ehame that the past” 

as e’er wilneered scenes that di 

But that we loved on to the lagen” 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SONNET. 


HS, avcarpling. "tie to lie 

enent reat heaven’s star-st 

That stre(ehes far above in rajeaee canes 
And feel we live; but soon, alas! must die, 

Dic! to explore the realms of hidden life 

Eternal; fur beyond yon azure dome; 

Where we at preat Jehovah's bidding come, 
Reriguing all of care, ambition, strife, , 
And all of mortal woe for lasting bliss 

Ammortal; oar hearts Jnstinetlve raise 

heir every pulse, to awell in His pr ; 
What blessed, holy rapture. comes foun einen 
Thus to recline while thought traverses eky, 
Proves it is joy to live, but must be bliss to die. 
C. Peroy Hickeruorr:. 


SS 
ERUPTION OF MOUNT ARARAT IN 1840, 


HE village Arguri, which was destroyed by the 
eruption of Mount Ararat in 1810, was, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the country people, of the 
most unquestionable antiquity—it having been 
founded by no less a person than Noah himself, 
immediately aftor coming out of the ark. . 
Arguri was one of the largest and handsomest 
villages of Armenia. It lay in a ravine of Mount 
Ararat, about 2,500 feet above the bed of the Ar- 
axrs, and had » population of nearly 1,600 inde- 
pendently of the Curds who worked as day labor- 
ers for the Armenians, It was a flourishing place; 
wheat and barley throve well notwithstanding its 
elevated position; in the gardens most the fruits 
of Europe prospered well, and the flocks and 
herds found good pasture from April to October, 
A spring furnished the inhabitants with good wa- 
ter for drinking, aud in sufficient quantity for the 
irrigation of the gardens. At the melting of the 
snows this brook became a considerable stream, 
and poured down into the Karasu. 


According to tradition, Arguri was the oldest 
village in the word, and the first vine was planted 
here by the hand of Noah. Half a mile above Ar 
guri stood the convent of St. James, where the 
traveler, Parrot, resided during his stay on Ararat, 
The gardens planted with fruit trees reached still 
higher, and by the operation of water, the em 
bling of the voleanic rock had here advarted far- 
ther than elsewhere on the mountains. Near to 
the upper end of the ravine were great hollows 
containing masses of ice and snow, which, in the 
hottest summers, never entirely melted, and prob- 
ably reached a great depth. What was called the 
Dark Ravine of Ararat, was most likely formed 
originally by a rending of the mountain from in- 
ternal fire. “For centuries, however, the existence 
of slumbering volcanic forces had only been indi- 
cated by occasional tremblings. But the tranquil- 
ity in which for ages this vast subterranean fur 
nace had reposed, was, on the 20th of June, 1810, 
suddenly broken by a terrible and devastating 
eruption. 

About half an hour after sunset, when the at- 
mosphere was perfectly clear, the inhabitants of 
Armenia were startled by a terrible explosion, 
which was loudest and most fearful in the vicinity, 
of Ararat. This was followed by an undulation of 
the ground, in 4 direction castward and southward 
from the mountain; and at the same time a chasm 
yawned open about three miles above Arguri, at 
the end of Dark Ravine; and there burst from it 
volumes of gas and steam, while stones and masses 
of earth were hurled with enormous force down 
the declivities towards the plain. The clouds of 
steam that arose from the abyss probably caused 
the heavy rain that fell round’ the mountain in the 
same night—as watery deposits are, in tho sum- 
mer, in these regions, very rare. g 

At its first breaking forth, the steam was tinged, 
sometimes of a blue, but more frequently of a 
color; but whether there had been flames or not 
the witnesses could not undertake to say. These 
bine and red colors soon passed into a deep black, 
and, at the same time, the air was filled with an 
unpleasant sulphurous smell. The mountain roar 
ed and the earth shook without ceasing; and 
sides 2 subterranean noise of cracking and bellow- 
ing, there was a whistling sound, like that of can- 
non halls, from the stones thrown through the air. 
‘The size of some of these masses of rock will be 
scarcely credited; one [ observed which could not 
have weighed less than several tons. Wherever 
these masses fell, they mostly remained lying, 83 
the inclination of the ground at the foot of the hill 
is too gentle to enable them to roll on. 

The eruption lasted a fall hour; and when the 
steam and smoke rolled away, and the shower of 
stones and mud ceased, neither the great rich vik 
lage of Arguri, nor the renowned convent, was any 
longer to be seen; and the fields and the blooming 
gardens, and the harmless population which, for 
many peaceful years, had found ia them their oc- 














who could take a mother’s place, or watch over | cupation and their subsistence, had now found in 
our sick bed with a mother’s tenderness? What! them a grave, beneath the stones and mud. 


the monks and servants of the convent, of the 
1,500 villagers and 400 Curd laborers, only 114 in- 


the villages of the plain, suffering the bitterest 
; and Noah’s mountain was again as soli- 
tary as on the morning after the deluge. 








ercased an hundred fold. 





Tt has been observed of many volennoes that 
they have long periods of rest; that they have re- 
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mained for centuries inactive, and then suddenly Original. « Hall ti “« a 
: nae B o rteeeees oh, driver, your wheel is going 46, 47, 67, 71, 6, 15, 20, 28 30, 90 wasa British 
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pends entirely on the mode and duration of their 


connection with the interior of the earth. Erup- Ales war bright sar forever sett 


* 16, 63, 46, GU is a water fowl. 
May J no more ite rays behold? 


vetoes “Mamma, what shall Tsay when peo-/ « 21, 93, 46, 52 are uxed in gambling. 



























tions have, with many voleanocs, an intermittent Why did you win my trusting hea ple ask me, ‘what is your mother doing?’ and{ « a Br A Bh fi Y ry in E : 
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The Titanic force which upheaved the vast piles G acetions dole Gulk. hole,” said an Irishman to his friend who was 
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eth.” . + Wuar DID HE SAY, Lyp1a?—Good | to u pit full of water. age 
old Mrs. Call was very herd of hearing, being | « or? i i 
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“0, Deacon,” said mother Call, “don’t think | have to ventilate urge rooms or a House of Par- 








I cree tae the sweet hopes of spring-time of going before tea. O, do stop to tea.” liameut, the best way is to open a window.” My whole is the name and place of residence of 
re earaneee neti as Oran The Deacon, so strongly urged, replied— —__ ees a lady. 
Where sunbeums of love find no night. “Well, I rather think I will, as tho folks will sseeeees “Charlie, my dear,” said a loving Answer next weck. 
not expect me home till dark.” mother to her hopeful son, just budding inco ——_—$—nent = 04 0+ ——$§— 
x wake to thie dull aching sorrow, “ What did he say, Lydia?” asked the widow. | breeches, “Charlie, my dear, come here and get Answers to Enigmas iu our Last- 
Garead therein of eee moron ydia. had 2 rely answer some candy.” Answer to Enizma No. 1, “Hudson Smith, 






‘He says he will not to-day, mother, as the} “TI guess I won’t mind it now, mother,” replied | pynd Hill, Canterbury, Conn, ¥ 






When from sweet dreams of thee I must part. 
















MARoUERITE. ee eee bin ow tS before dark, Why how | Charles; “ I’vo got in some tobacco.” : Aue ae Enigma ‘No. 2, “ Charles C. Kendall, 
y x Sar e juston, US3~ 
pe tog Fees Sage Te er ad ** Q, well, some other day, Deacon; won’t you?” . ++ Tom Tit remarked to us the other day eS 
THE PRESS aH Aaa INSUSTICE | said mother Call as she showed the Deacon out. i I 
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erie Smart girl, that,” said the Deacon, as he trudg- “How 0?” we innocently inquired, aes WAVERLEY MAGAZINES, 
ERE is one consolation to all those mortals | ed along home. ‘She'll find her way through, Why, it is twelve hundred miles from its es é i 
whose fate has connected them with the news- |’ warrant.” | to its mouth.” OR eran cme eer Ne 


paper press, and whose generally very moderate ibi: ii 
: mn ie . An Englishman, who exhibited an in-| Tass paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 












circumstances learn them to cnvy the weulthy. +- A droll fellow was asked by an oldla-) 
This consolation is the knowledge that in their | GY to read the newspaper, aud taking it began as | oydinate fondness for rare bect, died the other day | country. Its contents are such as will be approved In the 
hands is an amount of power uncqualled on earth, ollows -— in attempting to swallow a cow-catcher which was | most fastidious circles—nothing Lmmorat belng admitted into 
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and that power they can exert in defence of the| “Last night yesterday morning, about two in| aitached to a locomotive. ite pages. Tt wilt furmsh as much reading matter as almost 
poor. Poor themselves, they can sympathize with | "2° afternoon, before breakfast, a hungry boy at atoee any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
the poor, and if they caunot directly benefit them- | *Peut forty years old, bought a big custard foru| ........ A countryman going into a probate | tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 














selves by their power, they can befriend those | !°¥Y) and threw it through a brick ‘wall nine fect | office where the wills are kept in huge volumes om | paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddies nelther 

















whom wicked opulence and perverted law would thick, and jumping over it broke his right unkle | the shelves, asked if they were Bibles. with politics nor religion, but itis characterized by # high 

otherwise deprive of their rights, off above the left knee, fell into a dry mill pond |” “No, sir,” replied one of the clerks, “they are | moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
Thus it is, mem) f the pre it c and was drowned. About forty years alter tht, | testaments.” to California. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SONG. 
We have loved and we have parted, 
We have spoken our goou-by ; 
Thou hast been to me false-hearted, 
And I scorn to breathe a sigh. 
Though I loved thee, dearly Joved thee, 
More than all the world beside, 
Thou hast been to me false-hearted! 
Go, und leave me to my pride. 


Thou wilt woo and win another, 
She will be your loving bride, 
Yel my breaking heurt Pil smother, 
Love shall never conquer pride. 
Though 1 loved thee, wildly loved thee, 
I can culmly say good-by ; 
Thou hast left me for another, 
And Pll breathe for thee no sigh. 


We have loved and we have parted, 
Ah! would we ne’er had met. 
This thy doom oh! thou, false-hearted, 
‘That thou never cans’t forget, 
Though I loved thee, blindly loved thee, 
More than all the world beside, 
My fond heart thou hast uot broken, 
Go, and leave me to my pride. 
Suirizy Cram. 





Gleanings from the Press. 


steeeses CROPSEY’S View on THE Hupson,— 
One of the most beautiful pictures of the scason 
is not in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. It 
is a large landscape painting, by Jasper Cropsey, 
representing a view on the Hudson river, from the 
heights above one of the small towns upon its 
banks. The spectator stands high up, and some- 
what back, upon a wooded hill with an opening 
before him, through which is a broad view of the 
river; the land descending from the foreground to 
the nearest bank, which is, however, quite in the 
distance. The time is autumn, and the foliage of 
the tall trees and tangled underwood, intermingles 
a brilliant green with colors of red and yellow that 
vie in richness and intensity with the huc of lowers, 
Every one who has visited America knows how 
glowing is the scenery—how it altogether surpasses 
the experience of Europe, and would seem to those 
who haye seen no more than the picture ex: 
gerated. In the painting before us, however, it is 
generally agreed that the painter has rather sub- 
ued these brilliant tones than otherwise. The 
country is seen under a vivid sun. 

The subject is treated with great skill. With a 
sharp eye anda firm hand, Mr. Cropsey is enabled 
to seize the precise forms of organic life, or the 
broken ground, in all their variety and force; and 
the effect of air is conveyed by the movement in 
the atmosphere above, by the smoke which govs 
dancing from the steamer’s funnel, and by the 
endless change of tint which pervades the entire 
scene. Still, as in nature, the va ws forms und 
countless tints of innumerable glancing shadows 
viewed under one sun by one pair of eyes, are 
blended into a harmonious whole. There is com- 
plete life und thorough repose. Oue little trait 
will illustrate the completeness with which the 
work is done; it is a test which we have often ap- 
plied to pictures, and very seldom found them an- 
swer to it. In nature, the forms of the foliage, the 
position of -the tree trunks, the leaves and the 
flower-stems, will be found to present an cudless 
varicty of direction. The landscape painter too 
often suffers his hand to full into a pattern: if any 
varicty be introduced, the variations are repeated 
at certain intervals; and an inorganic mechanism 
muy be detected ata glance. There is nothing of 
the kind in Mr. Cropsey’s picture. It is this, as 
well as the force and freedom of the coloring, 
which makes you feel that placed before the can- 
vass, you stand apon the wooded height, looking 
over the yast ¢xpausce of the Hudson valley, breath- 
ing the very air of that magnificent region. The 
painter’s magic makes the room wall open, and 
the possessor of the picture becomes owner of one 
of the loveliest and grandest estates in which vye 
can revel. 
































ceeesses DreTETIC INVENTIVENESS OF HUN- 
GER.—Captain Marcy, in his interesting work, 
“ The Prairie Traveller,” supplies several tacts not 
without importance in a physiological and medical 
aspect. Indeed, under the hardships and priva- 
tions which full to the lot of travellers beyond the 
‘ks of civilized life, man and the inferior ani- 
mals are frequently made the subjects of experi- 
ments which cannot be instituted in our schools 
and hospitals. Captain Marcy thus describes 
what befell his party when passing over the Rocky 
Mountains during the winter of 1857-8: “Our 
supplics of provisions were entirely consumed 
eighteen days before reaching the settlements in 
New Mexico, aud we were obliged to resort to a 
yaricty of expedients to supply the deficiency, 
Our poor mules wore fust failing and drooping 
from exhaustion in the deep snows, and our only 
dependence for the means of sustaining life was 
upon these starved animals as they became un- 
serviceable. We had no salt, sugar, coffee or to- 
bacco, which, at the same time when men are per- 
forming the severest labor that the human system 
is capable of enduring, was a great privation. In 
this destitute condition we found a substitute for 
tobacco in the bark of the red willow, which grows 
upon iany of the mountain streams in that vicini- 
ty. The outer bark is first removed with a knife, 
after which the inner bark is scraped up into ridges 
around the sticks, and held in the fire until it is 
thoroughly roasted, when it is taken off the stick, 
pulverized in the hand, and is ready for smoking, 
and it is quite agrecable to the taste and smell. 
Tho sumach leaf is also used by the Indians in the 
same way, and has a similiar tasto to the willow 
bark. ‘decoction of the dried wild or horse mint, 
which we found abundant under the snow, was 
quite palatable, and answered instead of coffee. 
It dries up in that climate, but docs not lose its 
finvor. We suffered greatly for the want of salt; 
bat by burning the outside of our mule-steaks, and 
sprinkling alittle gunpowder upon them, it did not 
require a very extensive stretch of the imagination 
to fancy the presence of both salt and pepper. 
(There can be no doubt that the nitre and charcoal 
would to » great extent supply the want of' salt. 
Soldiers and huntsmen have long resorted to this 
use of gunpowder under emergencies.) We tried 
the flesh of horse, colt and mule, all of which were 
in a starved condition, and of course not very ten- 























der, juicy, or nutritious. We consumed the enor- 
mous amount of from 5to 6 pounds of this meat 
per man daily; but continued to grow weak and 
thin, until at the end of twelve days, we were able 
to perform but little labor, and were continually 
craving for fat meat.” 


+ A Russian Focnpiine Hospirat.— 
Colonel Lake, in ‘his “ Kars and Captivity in Rus- 
sia,” says: “I was much interested in the temple 
of St. Sunveur, which was being erected. Round 
it are roups of figures, twice as large as life, in 
alto reliero, cut in hard white s' and attached 
to the wall by iron hooks. These figures repre- 
sent scriptural events, such as ‘ David’s victory 
over Goliath,’ in which the faces struck meas very 
beautiful, Before these figures were finished the 
artist died; but as little remained to be finished, 
the original design cannot be mach interfered with, 
Iwas much delighted with the Institute for Or- 
phans and Enfantes Trouves, certainly ove of the 
tinest buildings T have ever seen. We visited it in 
company with Madame de Metz, who is directress, 
and much beloved by the young girls, and with 
Madame de Belolubsky, a very interesting, clever 
woman. Wo saw all the children and young la- 
dies. The noble charity is under government pat- 
ronage, and, besides providing for the Enfantes 
Trouves, oflers an asylum to the widows of officers. 
Kach infant has a nurse, and acertain number are 
accommodated in a room airy and capacious. 
Each nu has a bed, and a little cradle by its 
side, all exquisitely clean, and the washing depart- 
ment in each room is perfect. The elder girls are 
divided into classes, and are dressed in green 
gowns with white jack T saw them all at mass 
in a beautiful chapel, which was highly decorated 
with marble pillars, and in very good taste. We 
afterward watched them at dinner, a most excel- 
lent repast, consisting of soup, meat and pudding, 
German, and are taught music, drawing, ect 
all of which I tasted. They speak French and 
In short, they receive a first rate education to 
qualify theni for the situation of governess, in 
which capacity they leave on attaining the age of 
twenty. Iheard them play and sing, and repeat 
poetry in different languages. The dining-hall was 
hung round with the performances of the young 
ladies. The directress, in the kindest manner, 
begged that I would select a drawing and accept 
it as a souvenier of the institution. I took one in 
water colors, beatifully executed, which I value 
highly. There is also a room for gymnastics; 
and, in short, there did not seem to be anything 
wanting either for their instruction or comfort.” 



























seeeeees StamESE Twins Ectrpsep.—An extra- 
ordinary accouchment took place in Birmingham 
on Monday night, that will be likely to attract the 
general attention of the medical profession. About 
10 o’clock Dr. Ferdinand Venn, a prominent Ger- 
man physician, and Dr. E. Hausleutner, an emi- 
nent member of the profession, but recently arrived 
from Berlin, were called to attend a woman in Bir- 
mingham, who was in the peril of child birth. She 
gave birth to two twin male children, of full size, 
weighing nearly twenty-five pounds, which were 
joined completely from the sternum to the navel, 
and were face to face when born. The twin-fetus 
presents a perfect developement of the heads, arms, 
legs and fect, and of the bodies, except where 
joined at the sternum. The dissection presented 
the facts, There is but one vena cava while there 
are two hearts in one pericaricum, common to 
both. The ribs of both join the one breast-bone. 
The lungs are imperfectly developed—the outer 
lobes in each being full-sized and regular, and the 
others in cach false or imperfect. Both of (what 
we believe the physicians call) the trunki anonymi 
and arcus morta are regular to the head and arms. 
The vena cava superior is natural, or of the usual 
size or form, but the vena cava inferior form both 
hearts into one trunk, running down to the abdo- 
men. As to the bronchial organs the physi 
could not determine definitely, they havi 
partially if not entirely destroyed in the accouch- 
ment with instruments; but it was their opinion 
that their conditions must have been abnormal, as 
the Inngs were scated too far down for them to 
have been otherwise. There is but one diaphragm, 
and that common to both. Between the two hod- 
ies is an enlarged double liver, four inches long, 
which fills nearly three-fifths of the abdominal 
cavity. While in the hypocondria of each fetus 
are found an imperfect liver—one about one eighth, 
and the other about one-fourth the size of the en- 
larged liver, while between these and the enlarged 
liver are the stomachs. In one hypocondrum the 
spleen is double the usual size, in the other the 
normal size. Below the umbilicum the intestines 
are perfect in cach fetus, while to cap the climax, 
there is but one umbilical cord. It was the opin- 
ion of both physicians, after an examination of 
thefintestines and blood vessels, that this compound 
of humanity could not have lived after birth, had it 
been possible that it could not have passed par- 
turition alive. 





































seoeeees THE Wire’s Revence.—A murder 
was committed in Pera about eight months ago, 
by a Bulgarian and a Greck, whose victim was 
also a Greek. Fortunately in this instance the 
guilty parties fell into the hands of justice, and, 
after a tedious judicial process at the Zuptich, 
they were, about 2 month ago, finally condemned 
to death—unless (as Mussulman law permits) the 
relatives of the murdered man consented to accept 
“blood money,” in which case the punishment 
would be commuted for ten years in the bagnio. 
Tn this case the widow of the victim is inexorable, 
refusing to listen to any pecuniary compromise 
that can be offered, insisting on nothing short of 
the lives of her husband’s murderers. On the 26th 
ult., the leading members of the Greck community 
met in Pera, and called the woman before them, 
but after nearly two hours of expostulation, en- 
treaty, threat, and every other form of influence 
that could be employed to shake her resolution, 
she remained firm in her purpose. When told 
that owing to the difficulty of finding an execu- 
tioner the sentence could not be carried out, and 
that she might as well therefore make a virtue of 
necessity und consent to forego her right, she an- 
swered with an energy that would be heroic if it 
were not savage. “Not tind an executioner! I 
myselt will slay them, if no othor avenger can be 
found.” Priestly coercion, persuasion, money, 





exccutions will therefore take place. 








‘ Gorrne in Strassurc.—Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s dramatic novelette has reminded us of a 
story told of the late Baron Dupuytren, the Napo- 
leon of French surgery, as it pleased him to be 
styled. How much truth or falschood there is in 
the story, we know not; we can only state that it 
was current and uncontradicted at the Ercole de 
Medecine in the baron’s lifetime. Dupuytren, s0 
runs the tale, was engaged to be married to the 
daughter of an eminent professional rival—Dubois, 
if we remember rightly. The wedding procession 
actually arrived at the doors of Norte Dame. There 
Dupuytren called a halt, made a short speech to 
the effect that for the glory of France he must have 
no other wife than his art; turned on his heel, and 
vanished forever from his bride’s sight within the 
portals of the adjacent Hotel Dieu, the field of his 
professional fame. Gocthe, not being a French- 
man, was less melodramatic than Dupuytren in 
his perfidy, but he practised it as relentlessly and 
upon a much more extensive scale. It was his 
theory that, for the glory of German literature and 
his own, he ought to hold himself free from the 
restraints and encumbrances of marriage; but that 
for the same all-sufficient reason he was privileged 
to win hearts and cast them away, for the sake of 
the knowledge he might acquire in the process. 
We confess that, with all our admiration for bis 
genius, we are not much moved to pity by the just 
retribution that befell this cold-blooded coxcomb, 
when in middle life he became linked for years to 
no more congenial a companion than a female sot. 
If Goethe had marricd Frederika Brion, the pas- 
tor’s daughter of Seshcim, the story of whose 
abused affections is one of the most painful epi- 
sodes in his carcer, he would probably have been 
no worse a poet, and would certainly have been 
more worthy of honor as a man. This, however, 
is by no means the opinion of his German idolators, 
one of whom declares it to be anything but evident 
to him “that infidelity to his genius would not 
have been a greater crime in Goethe than infidel- 
ity to his mistress.” Mr. Humphreys does not for- 
mally profess this monstrous doctrine; but it is 
only too plain that he tacitly accepts it, and that 
it underlies the whole structure of his novelette. 
This is a radical defect of the volume, a taint of 
original sin incapable of redemption by any de- 
gree of merit in the execution of the author’s de- 
sign. 








seosesee A STRANGE Dream.—The following is 
in the appendix to Dr. Biun’s ‘ Annatomy of 
Sleep.” It was communicated to the author by 
the Non. Mr. Talbot, futher of the present Countess 
of Shrewsbury, and is given in his own words, and 
over his own siznature: 

“In the year 1768, my father, Matthew Talbot, 
of Castle Talbot, County Wexford, was much sur- 
prised at the recurrence of a dream three several 
times during the same night, which caused him 
to repeat the whole circumstance to his lady the 
next morning. He dreamed that he had arisen as 
usual, and descended to his library, the morning 
being hazy. He then seated himself at his secre- 
torie to write, when, happening to look up a long 
avenue of trees opposite the window, he perceived 
a man in a blue jacket, mounted on a white horse, 
coming toward the house. My father arose and 
opened the window; the man advancing, present- 
ed him with a roll of papers, and told him they 
were the invoices of a vessel that had been wrecked 
and had drifted in during the night on his son-in- 
law’s (Lord Mount Morris) estate hard by, and 
signed ‘Bell and Stephenson.’ My father’s atten- 
tion was called to the dream only trom its frequent 
recurrence; but when he found himself seated at 
his desk on the misty morning, and beheld the 
identical person whom he had seen in his dream, 
in the blue coat, riding on a gray horse, he felt 
surprised, and opening the window, he waited the 
man’s approach. He immediately rode up, and, 
drawing from his pocket a packet of papers, gave 
them to my father, stating that they were invoices 
belonging to an American vessel which had been 
wrecked and drifted upon his lordship’s estate; 
that there was no person on board to lay claim to 
the wreck, but that the invoices were signed ‘ Ste- 
phenson and Bell.’ I assure you, my dear sir, that 
the above actually occurred, and is most faithfully 
given; but it is not more extraordinary than other 
examples of the prophetic powers of the mind or 
soul during sleep, which I have frequently heard 
related.” 





















. + Wircucrarr.—A writer in “ Once a 
Weck” narrates that the belief in witchcraft is 
strong in England. Fortunately the law has dis- 
armed the superstitious of the power to burn 
witches. 

Tho belief in witchcraft is prevalent in most 
parts of England. Nearly every village and ham- 
Jet has its witch. No malice is expressed, simply 
a dread of offending her, even unintentionally, 
The unfortunate beings supposed to have fallen 
under her evil influence are marked and doomed; 
their friends still fearing to speak a word aguinst 
the reputed author of the calamity. In many in- 
stances the bewitched ones leave their homes ney- 
er to return, to avoid the misery resulting from 
a solitary life, so many of their own ¢ 
their old companions, disliking to associ: 
them. I have been ina village in the south of 
England where the second son, a lad of thirteen, 
had left his home and gone to seek his fortune, for 
“hadn't he had an evil eye cast at him, and could 
not get on at all?” The poor mother, while mourn- 
ing for the missing one, never doubting the truth 
of tho matter, but considering it “mighty un- 
lucky.” ‘This belief not only exists amoug the 
very poor and more intelligent laborers, but even. 
many of the better class of farmers, and occasion- 
ally thoroughly educated members of the higher 
ranks of society are infected with it. Tho latter, 
however, invariably adinit that “cases,” ax they 
term them, have never been known to occur in 
their particular community. In some instances 
the belief appears hereditary—a plague-spot that 
can never be washed away. We boast of being 
“the latest seed of time,” we “ cry down the past, 
we talk of the omnipotence of science and philoso- 
phy; and well that we can do so. But is it not 
strange that, in spite of all this real or fancied pro- 
gress—in spite of our ninetcenth-century refine- 
ment and civilization—this demon of superstition 
still remains, lurking in every corner of our land, 




















and everything clse, failed to move her, and the ernshing the minds of its victims in the broad and 





open day? 





seresese A PRINCESS FOUR CENTURIES AGo.— 
From a volume published not long since in London, 
entitled “ Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family, 3 
we make the following extract describing the rou- 
tine of life of » royal princess four hundred years 
ago: 

‘The orders and rules of the Princess Cecile state 
that she is to rise at seven in the morning, when 
her chaplains are to say matins; and when she is 
ready she is to hear low mass in her chamber, af- 
ter which “she taketh something to recreate na- 
ture,” and so gocth to the chapel to hear divine 
service, and two low masses; from thence to din- 
ner, during which the princess is to have a lecture 
of holy matter, cithor “ Hilton on Contemplative 
and Active Life,” “Bonaventure de Infancin,” 
“Salvatoris Legenda Aurea,” “St. Mand,” or “gp 
Katherine of Sonys on the revelations of ‘St. Brid- 
get.” After this she gives audience for an hour, 
then sleeps a quarter of an hour, next prays till 
the first peal of even song, and then drinks wine or 
ale at her pleasure, her chaplain attends to say 
both even songs, and after the last peal she gocs 
to chapel, and hears even song by note, from 
thenco to supper, when she recites fo her attend- 
ants the lecture she heard at dinner. After sm 
per she disposcth herself to be familiar with her 
gentlewomen, to the enjoyment of honest mirth. 
One hour before bed-time the princess takes a cup 
of wine, then goes to her closet, and takes leave 
of God for that night, and by eight o’clock is in 

ed. 

sesesess TRAPPING A TIGER, — An ingenious 
mode of tiger-killing is that which is employed by 
the natives of Oude. They gather a number of 
broad leaves of the prauss tree, which much re- 
sembles the sycamore, and having well besmeared 
them with a Kind of bird lime, they strew them in 
the animal’s way, taking care to lay them with the 
prepared side uppermost. Let a tiger put his paw 
on one of these innocent looking leaves, and his 
fate is settled. Finding the leaf stick to his paw, he 
shakes it, in order to rid himself of the nuisance 
and finding that plan unsuccessful, he endeavors 
to attain his object by rubbing it against his face, 
thereby besmearing the ropy birdlime over his 
nose and cyes, and gluing the eyelids together. 
By this time, he has probably trodden upon sever- 
al more of the treacherous leaves, and he is bewil- 
dered with the novel inconvenience; then he rolls 
on the ground and rubs his head and face on the 
carth in his efforts to get free. By so doing, he 
only adds fresh birdlime to his head, body and 
limbs, agvlutinates his sleck fur together in un- 
sightly tufts, and finishes by hoodwinking himself 
so thoroughly with leaves and birdlime, that he 
lies floundering on the ground, tearing up the 

auth with his claws, uttering howls of rage and 
dismay, and exhausted by the impotent struggles 
in which he has been so long engaged. These 
cries are a signal to the authors of his misery, who 
run to the spot, armed with guns, bows aud spears, 
and find no difficulty in despatching their blind and 
wearicd foe. 











+++ Toe Beauty oF THE Famity.—We 
leave it to you if she don’t invariably “ turn out” 

the worst of the lot? If she don’t invariably cu- 

tivate the outside of her head to the total forget- 

fulness of the inside? If she is not petted and 

fondled, and’ flattered, and shown off, till selfish- 

ness is written all over her? If she is not sure to 

marry some lazy fellow, or some drunken brute, 
who will bruise her body—or heart—to a jelly, 
and be glad to come with her forlorn children for 
a morsel of bread to the comfortable home of that 
snubbed member of the family who was only “our 
John,” or “ Martha,” and who never, by any pos- 
sibility, was supposed by them capable of doing or 
being anything? We leave it to you, if the “ beau- 
ty of the family,” be he a boy, don’t grow up an 
ass? If he is not sure to disgust everybody with 
his conceit and affectation, while he fancies he is 
the admired of all eyes—even if he don’t squander 
away all the money he can lay his hands on, and 
die in the gutter. We never see a very handsome 
child of either sex, set up on the family pedestal 
to be admired by that family and its friends, to 
the exclusion of the other children, but we feel 
like patting these children on the head, and say- 
ing—‘ Thank Providence, my dears, that you were 
uot born beauties.” 




















seseeee+ CHINESE Kites.—They do not con- 
sider any pursuit so frivolous as to be denied the 
best advantages of science—not even the flying of 
paper kites. It is strange to see sober, sedate 
merchants tugging away at a long string guiding 
a kite very effectually in the air, Some are mado 
in the shape of birds, and the hovering of the kes- 
trel, or the quick dive of the sparrow-hawk, is 
beautifully imitated by an expert guidance of the 
string, The first I saw in Shanghai appeared so 
real that I got down a rifle and tried to shoot, but 
was told it was only akite. “To be sure it is; 
why not have a shot at it?” and it was some time 
till I_ understood it was a paper not the bird kite. 
The Chinese beat us hollow in these things, espec- 
ially in the “ messengers ”’ that they send spinnin, 
up the string. They send up prettily paint 
gigantic butterflies with outspread wings, at the 
Dack of which is a simple contrivance to mako 
them collapse when the butterfly reaches the kite, 
and as soon as they collapse, down comes the but- 
terfly, sliding along the string, ready to be adjust- 
ed for another flight. 


+++ SMEEP AND OX iw France.—The 
efforts now being made to restore the brecding of 
sheep and oxen—so utterly neglected since tho 
division of property that butchers’ meat is becom- 
ing a luxury unknown to the poorer classes of the 
peasantry—are being met in tho provinces with 
the greatest cnergy, and the researches made by 
M. de Chavamnes upon the subject. are occupying 
a great degree of the public attention. The Nor- 
man breed seems to be the only one qualified to 
serve as food, and to the breeding and improve- 
ment of this one M. de Chavannes urges that the 
greatest attention be immediately paid, or it will 
beconic of too much expense to be kept up in num- 
bers sufficient for the population. Already is the 
complaint raised in the Paris markets that the 
meat is all first-rate in quality and insufficient in 
quantity; and that, unless speculation upon a large 
scale be induced to come to the rescue, the race 
will be absorbed, and the taste of beef become 08 
rare among the middle classes of the population as 








that of venison is already. 
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T 
presses ANOTHER SENSATION IN PaRts.—The 
aristocratic circles in Paris have been greatly agi- 
tuted, of’ late, by a most extraordinry occurrence 
which took place in their midst. newly mar-, 
ried lady of great beauty and high rank, while ! 
yet scarcely twenty years of age, was found dead 
in her chamber. The husband deposed that she | 
had given way, several times, during the short 
period that had elapsed since their marriage, to ; 
fits of the most violent passion, and on this morn- 
ing sho became frantic with rage because he re- 
fused to accompany her to the Bois de Boulogne 
on horse-back, and, seizing a Turkish poignard, 
which lay by way of ornament. poe a table, she 
sought to stab her husband. Failing to do this, 
she plunged the poignard into her own heurt. 
This story was credited for a time, and, as there 
are no such precautions 18 coroncr’s inquests re- 
sorted to in Paris, the lady was interred. The dis- 
consolate husband immediately left Paris; but he 
hud scurcely disappeared, when the porter’s ver- 
sion of the horrible affair reached the police. 
He affirmed that the husband, with haggard eyes, 
and mouth foaming with rage, rushed’ out on the 
stairs that morning, calling for assistance, and 
brandishing a dagger over his head. This testi- 
mony, of course, had its effect upon the public 
mind, and the police were immediately put upon 
the track of the husband. Ho was traced to Nice, 
but they found on there arrival there, that he had 
departed for the East. Owing to the position of 
the parties, the greatest sensation is felt to know 
the fucts of tho case. 


seeceees ToE HeEBREWS.—A late writer, who 
has dipped deeply into the calculation, asserts that 
there are two hundred thousand Jews in the United 
States while in England there are only thirty-five 
thousand. To any one familiar with the histor, 
of this people, no stronger argument could be user 
to show that the tide of commerce has set toward 
this country in a manner that will in a very short 
time outstrip all the world. The Jews havo in- 
variably been the precursors of commercial great- 
ness, With their coming to any land, business 
prosperity has grown up. Wedo not mean to say 
that they have created it, but their instinct for 
gain has caused them to seo where they should lo- 
cate before it would be apparent to other eyes. 
They are a people entirely devoted to business, 
a Hebrew farmer or laborer being almost an un- 
known object. Where luxury is most indulged, 
there is the Hebrew most in his element. While 
they have always been execrated by the Christian 
world, that same world has found it hard to get 
along without them, and every land that has ban- 
ished the Jews has been more glad to get them 
back, Asa most positive evidence of the great 
prosperity of this lund of the free and home of the 
brave, we are glad to hear that there are two hun- 
dred thousand Jews in the United States. 














seeeeees Tam Emperor’s DREAM.—A good on 
dit is getting un extensive under-currency, and is 
believed by some; [do not aver that [ am of the 
number, uevertheless the tale tells well, and it 
may, therefore, be prudent not too closely to test 
itsaccuracy. It is said that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, being disqnieted by the triple occurrence 
ofa dream, had recourse to the counsels of his 
mother, the Archduchess Sofia, who at once sum- 
moned to her aid a “wierd sister,” in whose mystic 
talent she had herself’ contidence. Introduced to 
the august presence, the crone demanded what vis- 
ions of the night had startled the imperial slum- 
bers. The Emperor informed her he had dreamed 
of three mice; the first perfectly blind, the second 
so immensely bloated and fat that it could scarcely 
walk; and the third weak, poor, and almost dying 
from starvation. The beldame appeared alarmed, 
and at first professed her inability to afford any 
solution: but, on being re-assured, and informed 
that under any circumstances she might rely not 
only on protection but reward, she took heart, 
and, much to the astonishinent of her imperial in- 
terrogatora, replied; “The blind mouse is your 
majesty; the fat mouse, your ministers; and the 
worn-out, starving mouse, your people.” 


















seeesees GLuTTony.—The rich man’s mode of 
living is preposterous. Mixtures, and spices, and 
wines are the ruin of half the stomachs in the 
world, Just see. You take at dinner, soup; a 
glass or two of lime punch, perhaps; turbot and 
rich lobster sauce, with, it may be, an oyster pate, 
or a sweetbread, to amuse yourself with, while the 
host is cutting you a slice of the Southdown 
haunch; this, with jelly and French heans, is set 
in a ferment with acouple of glasses of champagne, 
to which a couple of glasses of hock or sauterne 
are added; a wing of a partridge, or the back of a 
leveret, solaced with a little red hermitage, gyec- 
ceeds; then you at once sit at case, and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you preposterously procced to warm again 
with a glass of noyeau, or some other liduor; if 
you are not disposed to coquet with 2 spoonful of 
jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of Stil- 
ton, and a piquant salad and a glass of port there- 





with. At dessert, port, sherry, and claret fill up | inal 


the picture. This is about the routine of the ma- 
jority of dinner parties. Now, put all these things 
together in a bowl, instead of the stomach, and 
contemplate the noxious, fermenting mess. Isn’t 
it enough to kill an ostrich? Such a dinner is, in 
fact, a hospitable attempt on your life. 


seseeees A Doustvun Crepitor.—Joe Bald- 
win, author of “Flush Times in Alabama,” and at 
present Chief Justice of California, would occa- 
sionally indulge his natural propensity for fun, 
even in replies to clients A case came before us, 











over which we laughed heartily at the time, and | handsomely grown as a moulded candle, 
th has not appeared in print. Just before he| sured six feet in diameter four feet from the 
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seceeees Tre “Kist or Wiistes.”—It ap- 
pears that there has been for eight year: past a 
melodion in St. Andrew’s church, Toronto, em- 
ployed for the purpose of lending the choral devo- 
tions of the congregation. This instrumental ad- 
dition to the simplicity of Scotch psalmody was 
greatly enjoyed by the younger and more musical 
part of the congregation, but gave proportionate 
offence to the more conservative elders. The pres- 
bytery, however, sustained the melodcon; alleging 
in its favor a reasou which scems rather poor, 
though often used to blunt the edge of domestic 
misfortune among the crockery—that it has been 
done a long while. But at alate synod of the kirk, 
lately held at Kingston, the matter was formally 
submitted to its decision, on appeal from the court 
below on # memorial of Mr. John Robertson, who 
stated that conscientious objections to the use of 
the melodion had induced him to give up his at- 
tendance at St. Andrew’s church. The synod 
heard several learned divines for and against the 
music, and at length passed a sentence such as the 
courts do when a nuisance is to be abated—that 
the melodion should be removed from the church 
without any unnecessary delay. The vote for this 
judgment was thirty-six to seven. 

The Free Church synod, we think, some years 
ago came to a similar decision. The idea, some- 
what antiquated as some may think, which gov- 
erns this decision, is, no doubt, that every act of 
worship must be performed by a reasonable erca- 
ture, and the objectors cannot understand how 
music from an instrument can be so described. 
On the other hand, it is said that tho music is, 
though not devotion itself, an aid to the devotion 
of reasonable creatures; not only making the out- 
ward manifestations of praise more perfect, but 
even stimulating and governing the movements of 
the feclings and affections. 








ALEXANDER THE Great.—Montes- 
quicu says that this general, who, with an army of 
only thirty-five thousand men, the sum of event 
talents, and a single month’s provisions, sot forth 
on an expedition for the conquest of Asia, never 
trusted anything to chance, and that all his public 
acts were marked with a most sagacious policy. 
Boileau rates him as devoid of judzment and cal- 
culation, and says that he deserved to be confined 
asa madman! the youth, who, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, had in three Vattles won_all Persia, who 
had subdued Greece, Asia and Egypt, and bad 
founded more cities than any other conqueror on 
record had destroyed. Neither of these views is 
correct. He was 2 man of great genius and great 
energy of character; of an ingenius and excellent. 
nature, warped by a boundless ambition, and 
spoiled by adulation and success. This stimulated 
the natural violence of his passions, which became 
his masters, and in the early period of a proud ca- 
reer destroyed him, His object was universal em- 
pire, to the union and consolidation of which 
tended all his leading aims and measures. This 
may have led to his peculiar inconsistencies of 
chnracter. He was ambitious to be held of divine 
origin, yet his own mind was devoid of credulity. 
His manners were, at times, gentle and conciliat- 
ing; at others his temper was arrogant and impa- 
tient of control. He showed the most noble in- 
stances of generosity, clemency and munificence, 
contrasted by reckless cruelty and frantic resent- 
ment, especially when his pride and sense of dig- 
nity received a wound. Te was jealous of his own 
glory and that of his country, yet he studied to 
abolish all distinction between his native subjects 
and the nations he subdued. Such was Alexander 
the Great. 


ssseeees THE Music oF THE GuLr.—On a still 
night mysterious music is heard from the waves 
at the mouth of the Pascagoula River, at Bayou 
Coq de Inde, and other inlets opening into the 
gulf. It sounds like the notes of £olian harp, 
and, transmitted through the waves, charms the 
listener, as he lounges in his skiff, like the fable 
song of the Siren or the Luri It appears that 
this phenomenon is not peculiar to the American 
coast. 

It seems from an extract given by some of the 
English papers from Sir Emerson Tennent’s recent 
work ou Ceylon, that something very like it is 
known at Battialloa, in that island, and is attribut- 
ed to a rather less pocticul and mysterious origin 
—that is to a peculiar species of shell fish. They 
are said to be heard at night, and most distinctly 
when the moon is full, and are described in terms 
that correspond very closely with the accounts 
given of the Pascagoula music by those who have 
heard it. But according to the same authority, it 
is not in Ceylon only that this music is heard. 

Sir Emerson says: Sounds somewhat similar are 
heard under water, at some places on the western 
coast-of India, especially in the harbor of Bombay. 
At Caldera, in Chili, mus eadences are said to 
issue from the sea near the landing-place; they are 
described as rising and falling fully four notes, re- 
sembling the tones of harp-strings, and mingling 
like those at Battialloa, till they produce a musical 
concord of great sweetness and delicacy, The an- 
from whence they proceed have not been 
identified at cither place, and the mystery remains 
unsolved, whether those at Buattilloa ure given 
forth by fishes or mollusks. 






































sereeees A Monster Ping.—lI have worked in 
the forest among this timber for several years, 
have cut many hundreds of trees, and seen many 
thousands, but have never found one larger than 
the one I felled ona stream which emptied into 
dackson Lake, near the head of Buskahegan 
stream, in the eastern part of Maine. This was a 
“pumpkin pine,” its trunk was as stra) 







removed to California, a gentleman now dead, and | ground, without the aid of spur roots. It was 
well remembered for his eccentricity, forwarded | about nine rods in length, or one hundred and 


an old claim to M 
@ citizen of Mississippi in a county bordering on 
Alabama. In due time he received a letter in 
relation to it from Mr. Baldwin, which he handed 





Baldwin for collection, due by | forty-four feet, about sixty five fect of which was 





of’ limbs, and retained its diameter remarkably 
well. 
Iwas employed about one hour and a quarter 


to us for perusal, taking the reply in high dudgcon. | felling it. The afternoon was beautiful; every- 


Mr. Bald 








and the execution was returned with the indorse. 
ment “no property found;” second! 
was dead, and his estate hopele: 










vin wrote him that he could not collect | thing was 
the sum for three reasons. First, when the ereditor | were deeply 
was alive he obtained a judgement against him, | or so, the mighty giant, the growth of centur 
which had withstood the hurricane, and raised it- 
y, the creditor | self in peerless unjesty above all around, bezan to 
ly insolvent; | tremble under the strokes of a mere i 





ulm, and, to me, the circumstances 
nteresting. After chopping an hour 














ct, as [ 


thirdly, and as a last reason, he did not practice might appear in comparison with it. My heart 





where he believed the creditor had gone to. 





pulpitated as I occasionally raised my eyes to its 





pinnacle, to catch the first indication of its tall. It 
came down at last with a cravh that seemed to 
shake a lundred acres, while the loud echo rang 
through the forest, dying away among the distant 
hills. It had a hollow in the butt about the size of 
a barrel, and the surface of the stump was suffi- 
ciently capacious to allow a yoke of oxen to stand 
upon it. It mado five logs, and loaded a six ox 
team three timer, The butt log was so large that 
the stream did not float it in the spring; and when 
the drive was taken down, we were obliged to 
leave it behind much to our regret and loss. At 
Hie. boom that log would have been worth fifty 
olliurs, 


teserees BEARDS AND TEARS.—That the oyster 
has a beard and that it turns its tears into pearls 
are two points of science that should interest the 
dandies and ladies. The author of “ Leisure Hours” 
says :— 

“There are dark and dingy pearls just as there 
are handsome and ugly men; the dark pearl being 
found on the dark shell of the fish, the white bril- 
liant one upon the smooth inside shell. Going 
further iu the search, we find that the smooth, 
glittering lining, upon which the fish moves, is 
known as the nacre, and that it is produced by a 
portion of the animal called the mantle, and, for 
explanation’s sake, we may add that gourmands 
practically know the mantle as the beard of tho 
beard of the oyster. When living in its gloomy 
house, should any foreign substance find its way 
through the shell to disturb the smoothness so cs- 
sential to its enke, the fish coats the offending sub- 
stance with nacre, and a penrl is thus formed. 
Thepeart is, in fact, 2 little globe of the smooth, 
glossy substance yiclded by tho oyster’s beard; 
yielded ordinarily to smooth the narrow home to 
which his nature binds him, but yielded in round 
drops, real pearly teurs, if ho is hurt. When a 
beauty glides among a throng of her admirers, 
her hair clustering with pearls, she little thinks 
that her ornaments are products of pain and 
diseased action, endured by the most unpoetical of 
shell-fish.” 

Tne Karrirs.—Love of money is a 
very vigorous passion in their breasts, and is far 
from being, in their cases, the root of all evil; but 
still they ‘Thave all the instincts of savages. The 
essence of their existenco is to roum and to be 
free, Naturally, no Kaffir works; all his work is 
dono by his wives, while he goes gossipping and 
sinoking, The marketable value of wives as do- 
mestic slaves is so fully recognized, that it has 
produced a curious inversion of’ the ordinary cus- 
tome of courtship and marriage. A Kaffir is nearer 
a suitor, and what is still worse, he nevor has any 
choice in the selection of his wives. Ifhe is # nice 
young man, and an cligible match, an anxious 
nother is driven to have recourso to no discredita- 
ble manoeuvres for the purpose of securing the 
great catch. She—or rather her husband—simply 
sends the daughtor off to him, with a request that. 
ho will marry her; and he dares not refuse under 

eril of x death-feud. As poligamy is unlimited, 

¢ of course, cannot plead 2 previous attachment; 
and as a wife is, by her labor, a positive source of 
wealth, he is not allowed to esenpe under the ex- 
cuse of poverty. But to a race thus generally ex- 
empt from labor, a lite of labor is insuperably re- 
pulsive. The colonists find that though, under the 
stimulous of his avarice, a Kaffir will work well 
for a short time, yet that, after a few weeks or 
months, the yearning for his old idle life is too 
strong for the love of'money to overcome, 

seeesess QueER LAKE IN Java.—There is a 
queer Take in Java, which a traveler thus de- 
scribes. It was, perhaps, hardly half a mile in 
vumference, situated in a dense forest, and sur- 
rounded by trees of a giant growth, whose shade 
it was, most likely, that imparted to its waters a 
tint almost deeper than that of the sky, aud a 
depth of six or seven fathoms or even more, every 
object to the smallest particle of weed was seen as 
distinctly as though held in his hand. It had, 
however, another peculiarity, that probably did 
not imply to the atmosphere of the crater, that the 
ht struck it in such a way as to give a 
ion to everything below the surface, and 
fishes that you thought quite close and immediately 
under you would remain not only unharmed but 
even undismayed, though you might keep on re- 
peating at cach attempt,—* Pilhave you this time, 
though ;” a cool “ don’t you wish?” on the calm 
countenance of the attacked, after each futile en- 
deavor to carry out your threat, was the invariable 
response, When a bather was immersed in the 
lnke yon saw nothing of him but his head and feet, 
reminding you of the figures of the Chinese criimi- 
nals, as displayed on cups and saucers, when you 
are tavored with a front view of the unhappy 
wretches, resting on their hams with their chius 
on their knees. 























seeeees Trat’s A Fact.—A venerable old man 
says: “ Let the slandered take comfort—it is only 
at fruit trees that thieves throw stones.” 

The old man is right. Who ever saw thieves 
throw stones at the birch, maple or clm tree? 
The more fruit the tree bears, and tho richer it is, 
the more it is likely to attract the attention of the 
thief. No man that trics to do his duty to his fel- 
lows, and endeavors to live to bear the fruits of 
true religion in his daily conduct, can for 1 mo- 
ment suppose that he will pass along through life 
without being slandered more or less, Such a 
man will of necessity have some encmie: 
these enemies will try in every way to injur 
and among others, they will not be slow in stirring 
up the polluted waters of defamation and slander. 
Aman who has no enemies is a milk-and-water 
nothing. We would not give three figs for such a 
man. He who has anything, who makes his mark 
in the world, who does good, will have enemies; 
and if he has them he will be sure to be slandered. 
Let him, then, be comforted in the reflection of the 
venerable mun quoted as above: “It is only at 
fruit trees that thieves throw stones. 














seeees++ Hints.—Do everything in its proper 
time. Keep everything in its place. Always mend 
clothes before washing. Alum and vinegar is 
good to set the colors of red, green and yellow. 
Sal soda will bleach very white; one spoonful is 
cnough for a large kittle of clothes. Save your 
suds for garden plants, or to harden yards when 
sandy. Stir Polund starch with a common candle 








and it will not stick to the iron, and will be much 
nicer. Wash your tea trays with cold suds, polish 
with a litte flour, and rub with a dry cloth, 
Frozen potatoes make more starch than fresh one 
they also make nice ake. A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out white spots, A 
bit of glue dissolved in skim milk and water will 
restore old crape, Ribbons of any kind suould bo 
washed in cold soap suds and not rinsed. If your 
flat irons are rough, rub them with fine salt, and 
it will make them smooth. Oat straw is the best 
for filling beds; it should be changed once a year. 
If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose 
small figures. A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges 
of doors will prevent their creaking. Scotch snuff 
put on holes where crickets come out will destro: 
them. Wood ashes and common salt, wet with 
water will stop the cracks of a stove, and prevent 
the smoke from escaping. 


sertss THe Tneory or A BricK.—A boy 
hearing his father say "Iwas a poor rule that 
wouldn’t work both ways, said,— 

“If father applies this rule about his work, I 
will test it in my play.” 

So setting up a row of bricks, he tipped over the 
first, which striking the second, caused it to fall 
on the third, which overturned the fourth, and so 
on, until the bricks lay prostrate. 

“Well,” said the little boy, “each brick has 
knocked down his neighbor. I only tipped one. 
Now I will raise one aud sec if he will raise his 
neighbor.” He looked in vain to see them rise. 
“Here, father,” said tho boy, “’tis a poor rule 
that will not work both ways. They knock each 
other down, but will not raise cach other up. 

“ My son, bricks and mankind are alike made of 
clay, active in knocking cach othor down, but not 
disposed to help cach other up.” 

“Father,” said the boy, “ does the first brick 
represent the first Adam ?”” 

The father replied: ‘‘ When men fall, they love 
company, but when they rise they love to stand 
alone, liko yonder brick, and sce others prostrate 
before them.” 














++ree+++ Saw-DustT Pounp CakE.—Some years 
ago, at a largo barbacue, gotten up in honor of a 
political triumph, the dining-table was adorned 
with a monster pound cake, composed of saw-dust, 
and suficient four and perhaps other things to 
give it proper consistency and color. The compa- 
ny, knowing that it was intended for show only, 
the cake was untouched during the sumptuous 
Teast. After the crowd had nearly all dispersed, 
and the table was pretty well cleared of catables. 
old Jimmy Jones, who had been delayed, arrived 
upon the ground late and hungry. Seeing but 
little else, he pitched boldly and without ceremony 
into the big cake. He put a large slice in his ho- 
som, and with another in his hand, started for 
home. Just as he had taken his first bite, ho was 
inct by a friend, who cried out: 

“Halloo! Uncle Jemmy, what have you got 
there?” 

“Tt’s pound cake; but I believe if it wasn’t for 
the name of the thing, I would as soon have a pieco 
of corn bread!” 

—An intended bride who is 
keeping in the same style 





began, 

Twenty fashionable young ladies who dare to bo 
seen wielding a dusting brush or darning their 
brother’s stockings, if a gentleman should happen 
to make an carly morning call. 

Ten independent ladies of “ good families,” who 
dare to wear their lust winter’s bonnet to church 
on a fine Sunday. 

Fourteen ladies, “ who are anybody,” who dare 
to be seen in the street wearing shoes which havo 
soles thick enough to keep their feet warm. 

Fifty ladies of sufficient age “ to go into compa- 
ny,” who dare to confess they have ever made a 
loaf of bread or a pudding. 





. +++ A VERY SINGULAR CasE.—A remarka- 
ble cireumstance in natural history lately occurred 
in Miss Sparrow’s school, in the village of Colwich, 
Englund. During the Easter holydays, a robin 
flew through an open window and ‘built her nest 
between two parcels of books on a shelf. On the 
re-assembling of the school, the nest, which was 
within their reach, was shown to the boys, and it 
was put to their good feelings that the bird should 
be allowed to lay her eggs and hatch them in 
peace; and, though there are nearly one hundred. 
boys in daily attendance at the school, the robin 
was allowed for five wecks to fly in and out unmo- 
lested; to lay her eggs, to hatch her young (five in 
number)‘ and at last to take them off all in safety. 
Her mate constantly brought insects to the wiudow, 
which she fetched away to her brood. 








seseeees “AwPuL GARDNER’s” Correr Ilouss. 
—About a year since a Reading and Coffee Room 
was started in the Fourth Ward, New York, under 
the charge of the once famous “ Awful Gardner,” 
now a member of the Methodist Church. Gard- 
ner opened this moral reform establishment in the 
very heart of his old haunts, among the pugilists, 
shoulder hitters and worse, with whom he was 
once on intimate terms. These dregs of society 
came to him. The rooms filled up with broken 
down men. The cheerful aspect and pleasant 
books did their work, and quietly the reforms be- 
gun. Over seven hundred of these sorrowful, 
houseless and degraded men have left off their it 
temperate habits and started on a new life. Ga 
ner labors indefatigably, and his own sturdy 
ample is worth a host of sermous. 

















Original. 
ESTHER OF CRAIGIELEA. 
TPHE minstrel may sing of the maid hw has loved, 
The one whom his fond voul delighted to see; 
Her graces, though many, berheurt, though proud, 
Compare not with Esther of loved Craigielea. 











The zmiser aay boast of his stores of rich gold, 
Alix broud fields and houses, bis ships ou the sea; 

His sheep and his horses in numbers untold; 
Commend me to Esther of loved Craigilea. 





Mer modest demeanor, her pure winning smile, 
Ler sweet ruby lips. how tempting they be; 

Her gooduers, her kindness, her truth without guile, 

O! give me but Esther of loved Craigielea’ 

. We 1 
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y WORDS BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


TO MISS SARAH E. 8. NOBLE. 


THE WEARY WORLD IS HUSHED TO REST. 







MUSIC BY O. M. CHARTER, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY W.L- HAYDEN. 


—<-YRy~ ORIGINAL. Ko S—- 
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Tl sing thee Jays by minstrels sung 
To courtly dames ‘mid southern bowers ; 

T'll whisper tales of far-off climes, 
Where life is garlanded with flowers. 
Till make thy heart as glad and light 
As heart of mortal e’er could be: 
"Then rouse thee from thy maiden dreams ; 
My own best love, come down to ine. 


Without thine eyes to mine are raised, 
‘The moonbeams lose their fairy power: 
There is no glory in the stars, 
No magie beauty in the hour; 
But in thy presence earth is heaven— 
It must be sweet since heayen is thee! 
‘Then rouse thee from thy maiden dreams 
My own fair love, come down to me. 
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other of the group, coming round to merry Miss 
Durand’s side, q 

“T own it,’ he said, laughing with tho rest. 
When he turned around Ida was gone. 

“Your lady love is vanished into air,” and Bell 
looked very much pleased. a 

“ So it seems,” and he glanced round bewildered. 
How had she left him so easily? She had not left 
the apartment to his knowledge, yet she was gone. 
The fact was, Mrs. Lindléy had undone the shutter, 
and with a merry sinile drew Ida through the open 
window on to the piazza, without any one but Bell 
observing the movement. 

“Where is she?” he queried. 

“ Cut your acquaintance and vanished.” 

“Then, Miss Durand, I must say this is the 
‘most unkindest cut of all’ that I’ve this night re- 
ceived.” 

“We doubt it,” she gaily answered; and tossing 
back a defiant, doubting laugh, passed on. 

Ida was not seen again that night. She begged 
Mrs. Lindley to let her go to her room; and much 
against that lady’s wishes, she retired from the 
parlors. 

Sleep fled from Ida’s eyes that night, for she 
kept thinking of Mr. Elford and then of Mr. 
Woods. ‘This latter personage she thought the 
queerest person that she had ever met. What sort 
of an influence had he, to make her thus passive 
to his will? 

The next moming Mrs. Lindley asked Ida_how 
she liked cousin Allen; and she answered “ Very 
well;” but was provoked to know that she blushed 
scarlet. A bit of a smile quivered an instant 
around Mary Lindley’s mouth, but ere Ida looked 
up, it was gone. 

“ Here comes cousin Allen!” shouted little Allen 
Lindley, slamming the breakfast-room door in his 
hurry to get out and mect him. 

Ida arose in such haste that she upset her coffee 
into her lap, and with a hurried laugh, she fled up 
stairs. Strange impetus was there in the name of 
Allen Woois, for she went up stairs, two at a time; 
where we will leave her and turn to other scenes. 





Chapter V.—Out in the Country. 
oe E will go, Ida.” 
“T should love it above everything.” 

‘OTis just the season for blackberries.” 

“And we will have a merry time;” and Ida 
looked so pleased at Mary Lindley’s proposal, that 
that lady took her little Freddie in her arms and 
actually capered over the English carpets, until her 
cheeks flushed scarlet, and her eyes shot sparkles 
of light. 

‘My blessed good uncle Nathan and aunt Lucy 
will make us so happy all through this blessed Sep- 
tember—there, I could eat myself! I’m so glad 
that I thought of it before twas too late.” 

Ida laughed at Mrs. Lindley’s enthusiasm. 

“We'll race and run, and laugh, and oh, do let’s 
start carly to-morrow morning, by daylight, and 
get out to uncle’s early. Where is my shawl and. 
bonnet? I must speak for an omnibus. Did you 
ever ride into the country before sunrise?” 

“Not since I can remember.” 

“ Oh, what a delightful treat there is in store for 
youl” 

“ There is, truly.” 

“Well, Ida, dear, don’t stt there and look at 
crazy me, but be packing up our things. Til be 
back to help you as soon as possible.” 

Ida sprang up and prepared to do as her friend 
desired. 

“Ida,” called Mrs. Lindley, “mind and not 
pack any silk dresses; we shan’t want those out 
there—something more durable you understand. 
Why, [must hurry, ’tis almost five o’clock now ;” 
and the merry, care-for-nobody Mrs. Lindley trot- 
ted down the steps and up the street at an unfash- 
ionable pace; but in a manner quite characteristic 
of her, She was the most impetuous, impulsive 
body that you could very often find. Pretty soon 
she returned at the same pace, her cheeks rosy, 
and her short curls blowing in confusion over her 
great brown eyes. She didn’t care for any one, 
and why should she? she was rich and indepen- 
dent; and some, through envy, scandulized her, 
and others loved her fearlessness. 

The next morning Ida was aroused by the voice 
of her friend, calling her to hurry for the carriage 
would be along pretty soon, 

“Ts it late?” asked Ida, 

“Late? bless your soul, ’tisn’t daylight yet, and 
that’s all the fun of it. Hurry!” and pat, pat went 
the little slippered fect down stairs again. 

Breakfast was soon ate, and with hat and shawl 
on, Mrs. Lindley stood on the outer step, impaticnt- 
ly awaiting the carriage. 

“Oh, dear,” she |, “where is that man? 
Here he comes, driving like Jehu! Do hurry, Ida, 
Tm afraid that he'll forget us.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lindley,” spoke the 
cheery driver, “ I'll wager no other person in this 
great city would have coaxed mo out thus early, 
save your teasing self.” 

“Thank you,” retorted the widow. “ Now 
hurry and get in, Ida! Why, I never was so impa- 
tient! Now do leave your window open, Ida,” she 
went on, ’twill be so beautiful to inhale the air as 
we leave the city behind. Let me see, ’tis now the 
last of August; well, we'll not return to the city 
before October. The children are as well off with 
Mrs. Cook as if I were there, so away dull care!” 
and merry Mrs. Lindley sprang up and looked out 
of the window in an cestacy of expectation.” 

“Oh, plaguo take these wilful curls!” and she 
flung them back impatiently. Wouldn’t you tie 
them back, or cut them off, Ida? I can never see 
anything for them.” 

“ Oh, don’t cut them off, Mrs, Lindley, they are 
80 glossy and beautiful; and don’t tie them back, 
please, they are so becoming.” 

“Well, I declare, da—why, I thought our male 
population would have it that one woman never 
would compliment another. But, pshaw! they 
don’t know anything. Look! we are turning into 
the country road, and ’tis hardly broad daylight, 
yet. Did you know—have I told you that cousin 
‘Allen was coming here, too, one of these days? 
won't we enjoy some moonlight strolls with him, 
he’s so funny and queer, and good-hearted. Why 
don’t you say more about him, Ida?” 

“T don’t kuow,” she auswered, masingly. 

“Why, don’t you like him?” 

“T believe 80.” 

“ Believe 80? Why, I thought that you would 


























Ida smiled. 

“Pshaw! what a ninny I am, to be sure. You 
havo a lover, [ wager.” 

“T have not,” Ida replied. 

“ Positively ?” 

“ Positively.” 

«You are lucky, then.” 

“ Why so?” and again Ida smiled at the widow’s 
suddenly sohered face. 

“Why, they tease one to death. There was— 
but mercy! what was I about to do?” 

“ Commit yourself ;” and they langhed in unison, 

Mrs. Lindley looked exceedingly foolish and 
confused, but changed the current of thought by 
erying out— 

“Look, Ida, sec! there is uncle’s house on the 
hill, about two miles off.” 

“What a beautiful situation, Mrs. Lindley” 

“Tt is indeed, Keep your eyes to the south- 
ward, and you'll soon catch a glimpse of the bay.” 

“ Oh, how beautiful! What a splendid pros- 

ect!” 

y The sun was just appearing over the trees, and 
was bathing the surfuce of the bay in rosy light. 
Uncle Nathan was driving the cows to the pasture 
as the carringe came up the “ rise ” and turned in- 
to the broad avenue that led to the tall house on 
the hill. He climbed the fence as nimbly as a boy 
of twelve, and was at the house as soon as his 
neic 








C. 

Hulloo! hulloo!”” exclaimed the honest-hearted 

man; ‘why, isthis you, Mary Lindley? Well, ’'m 
lad to sce you, neice. Go in; mother’s got break- 

fast ready by this time, I guess.” 

“Uncle Woodley, this lady is my dear friend, 
Ida Norton.” 

The hale old man shook the fair girl’s hand, 
and assured her of a hearty welcome. He and 
funny Mary Lindley both bounded into the kiteh- 
en together, taking aunt Lucy so by surprise that 
for 2 moment she could not speak to either. 

“Why Mary, daughter, where have you rained 
from so curly? How glad 1 am to sec your face 
again; and where are the little boys?” 

“Oh, they are at home, aunty, just where we 
came from this morning. Here’s Ida Norton, an- 
other neice for you, only not quite so trou» esome 
a oncas mysclf;” and she drew the blushing, smil- 
ing girl forward, 

“Welcome, daughters, welcome and she 
poured out the steaming coffee; and very soon a 
merry party sat down to breakfast. A rattling 
volley of questions were asked, and brisk replies 
given. Mary Lindley acted as if she were almost 
wild with delight; and Ida was not much behind 
her in feelings, though less demonstrative. 
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Chapter VI.- Happy Days. 
TH such merry times as our friends had. Uncle 
Nathan’s horses, and himself and farm hands 
were al at their vice. They rode, and sailed, 
and had picnics, and “ enjoyed general thanksyiv- 
ing,” as Mrs. Lindley had 
“Tdal Ida!’ called our friend Mary one sweet 
September afternoon, “let’s go up the mountain 
and get some autumn blossoms. Uncle says that 
there are lots up there; will you go?” 
hall be delighted with the ramble; ’twill be 
iving. 
“The climbing isn’t very reviving,” laughed 
Mrs. Lindley, “for Pye tried it before, buc .h 
pect is delightful, bewitching, enchanting; 































er, there are great old ruins of a stone mans 
the ravine, which we will explore, if you are the 
least bit romanti¢ and a ghost lover, for [ believ: 
the house is haunted. Are you afraid of such 
places?” 

“ Not much, Mrs. Lindley.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Mrs. Lindley’ any more, 
please,” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Mary sounds better to me.” 

“ But I can’t—” 

“Qh, yes you can say it just as easy, and that 
‘Mrs.’ sounds so cool.” 

“Well, Pil try it pretty soon.” 

“That’s adear. Nowlet’s take this path. Think 
you can climb any?” 

“ But very little, I fear.” 

“Then take hold of my hand; leave all care be- 
hind, and look out for lose stones.” 

“Twill try to be careful.” 
imbed up the rugged steep, and soon 
hove the surrounding scenery. 

“Now look! Sce the vessels sailing up the 
bay.” 

“ Wow pretty!” Ida exclaimed; “I’ve not seen 
anything like this since I could remember.” 

“Did you dream that Paradise laid so near the 
hot, dry city?” 

“Tdid not; and much do I thank you for your 
kindness, Mrs, ——, dear Mary, in allowing me to 
rown in this, tome, ‘ Land of Beulah?” ~~ 

“T knew you would like it,” Mrs. Lindley said, 
musingly. Then, “ there are some strange, rough 
characters hereabouts; Ida; but in such a place as 
this you can find as many phases of’ life as any 
where. Ishouldn’t wonder if I managed to stop 
here a long time.” 

“ Were you born in the city, Mrs. ——? (excuse 
me; I'll soon learn to call you as you like.)” 


“Twas not. Iam anative of the country. From 
the everlasting hills and flowery vales I drew my 
health and vivacious spirits; and from country in- 
fluences my love of simple worth and abhorrence 
of mock gentility. Yousmile. You willsee much 
to interest you.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” 

“ And I do hope that the frolicing winds will fan 
tho sober shadows trom your brow.” 

“YT trust so, Mary.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Lindley took both Tda’s hands 
and fixed her brown eyes upon the fuir face. 

“ Ida, you have some secret grief.” 

“Perhaps so,” with a faint, dissembling smile. 

“ And conceal it from me?” 

“T must.” 

“You can trust me, Ida; I am no treachcrous 
friend.” 

“ Bless you, Mary, I know it!” 

“Then why not tell me all, Ida? I love you.” 

“Can [doubt it?” 

“ And you love ine?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lindley, you are all Thave to love on 
earth! What should {du without you?” and una- 
ble to restrain her sudden emotion the tears gushed 














go into ccstacies over him.” 


into her eyes. 








“Dear one!” Mary Lindley said, “how [ve 
pained your heart. I’m always committing mis- 
takes.” 

“No, no, you have not pained me.” 

“Then why those tears ?” 

“They came from the fountain of love for you 
that bubbles up in my soul.” 

“fda, you cannot thank God no more for my 
love than [thank him for yours. [have no sis- 
ters; but you take the place of both sisters and 
friend. Fate, or congeniality of souls, drew us to- 
gether.” 

“Thelieve it.” 

“T know it.’ Then, gaily—“I’m getting des- 
perately sober, for me, and [ mustrally. Oh, look! 
Ido want those carly grapes; but they are up so 
high—how can I reach them? I s’pose I never 
could conx uncle up here just for that. Ida, don’t 
you suppose we can climb up there?” 

“T don’t think we can.” 

“Well, Ido. If you could follow my tracks— 
but you’d better stay hero; you are not used to 
going aloft when the wind blows, while Tam.” 

“Can’t we reach them with a pole? Iam afraid 
that you will get hurt, Mary.” 

“ Reach them with a pole? Gracious! and smash 
them up trying to break them from the vines. ’m 
going to have some, though, if I have to hallo for 
some of the ghosts to come and help me.” 

At that very instant a large bunch of ripe grapes 
struck Mary Lindley’s shoulder. With a little 
shriek she jumped aside, and another bunch fell at 
Ida’s feet. ch looked at the other in surprise. 

“ Where did these come from, Mary?” 

“From the vines, I suppose.” 

“ But how did they come?” 

“ Ah, that’t the question.” 

“Dare you cat them?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because we don’t know where they came 
from.” 

“They’ve not long been off the vines. Sce! the 
stems are green and moist. I shall eat mine. 
They are delicious, Ida. Try them.” 

“T don’t like to.” 

“Oh, you scare-crow!” 

“Wai, but—” 

“Well, but,” mimmiced the merry witch; “I 
guess they dropped off.” 

“Likely they did; I didn’t think of that. Iwas 
of amind to be frightened away from here.” 

“ Before the moon arises ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That must not be, else you'll loose a glorious 
sight. Look, the sun will soon set, and then the 
old stone mansion will look very lonely as the light 
just dots it here and there; but we must visit it, 
however.” 

“ Do you really mean to visit the building?” 

“Yes, Ida; [ love to visit such places. There’s 
something bewitching about them. This house is 
very loncly. Around it the autumn blossoms 
cing. Jovingly, as if to show their friendly re- 

par.’ 

“Well, do let’s sit down and chat till the moon 
comes up. That is what I love to look upon—a 
in September. There, Mary, thosc 
streamers of light herald the moon’s approach; 
the stars, too, are peeping out ong by one. ‘ Low 
sublimely glorious are thy works, oh, Lord of 
hosts! How beautiful the works of thy hands!’ ”” 
and Ida raised her beaming eyes to heaven, 

Up from her dusky, eastern couch the night 
queen rose, and the cloudy form of night trooped 
gaily o’er the sky. Mes, Lindley spoke tv 
Ida heard her not, she was so wrapt in se 
munion, 

“Ida Norton, Tsay, do come with me into the 
old stone mansion, You needn’t feel afraid nor 
lonely. See, aunt Lucy’s lights gleam cheer 
the hill, and old Ranger bays his nightly orations 
to the stars.” 

They carefully descended into the slight vale 
where the old house stood. Mary Lindley, who 
feared nothing, was in advance, but Ida was close 
to her. Through the old decaying rooms they 
wandered, yx in among the black shadows 
that were piled up in the corners, and sitting down 
in the moonlight to chat a few momeuts on the 
probabilities and possibilities connected with the 
ruins. 

Allat once Ida started and clasped Mary Lind- 
ley’s hand. 

“What is it?” asked her friend. 

“Theard something.” 

“Mice or rats, doubtless. Oh, Ida! you are ner- 
yous.” 

“* Porhaps so.” 

“ What did it sound like?” 

. “Something trying to step easily over a ercaky 
oor.” 

“Then ’tisn’t a ghost; they ucyer make a 
noise.” 

“Tdon’t know, I—” 

“There!” said Mary, “I’ve just seen aunt Lucy 
dart by the light. Look! she will come back 
shortly.” 

‘They both bent their heads out of the window. 
While thus engaged a head was protruded in at the 
broken doorway. The owner of the head looked 
at the girls amoment and then darted back. 

When Ida turned her head again a form, loom- 
ing tall and giant-like, stood full in the moon- 
lighted doorway. She gave Mrs. Lindley’s hand 
such a convulsive pressure that the Indy turned 
quickly, and also saw the form in the doorway. 
She rose, without a word, (she was as brave as a 
lion,) and slowly advanced towards the visitor. 

‘The form stood motionless as death; but there 
was magic in the smile that curled his ghostship’s 
mouth, for with ajoytul cry Mary flung herself’ in- 
to his outstretched arms and then laughed a little 
defiantiy. 

“You didn’t frighten us much, Allen.” 

“So I sce. I should not have tried it only I 
knew that you were fright-proof.” 

“ What are you doing here, Allen?” 

“Cae to Mr. Woodley’s and found that you 
was out here, so I followed you, treated you to 
some lucious grapes—” 

“Oh, you good-for-nothing fellow! Any man 
byt cousin Allen wouldn’t— 

“ Wouldn’t what, coz?” 

“Wouldu’t sit with unboxed ears between Ida 
Norton and [1]? 

“Oh, Ida, good evening,” and Mr. Woods sat 
down at her fect and Jeancd his hend on her knee. 

“How queer he is,” she thought. 
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“You are pretty in this moonlight, iy 
“ And I?” broke in Mrs. Lindley. Jae 
s Are enchanting anywhere.” 

How incorrigible!” and the wido i 
rested on Allen’s cheek.” Wwalttlehand 

“Tdal? 

Sir? 

“ Have you got to liking me yet?” 

“Not much,” and sho laughed, 

“When will you?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Some time soon?” 

ant promise.” 

Mary laughed and said, “let’s he 
Laugy Will be worried about us” 8° Dome, aunt 

So they arose and left the ruin. Allen clas 
Mary, cousin Mary’s hand, and offered his aed 
Ida with the familiar remark, “left hand is near- 
est the heart.” Ida passively extended her white 
hand, which Allen clasped, and then they walked 
towards home in silence. 

A few leaves trembled down onto their heads, 
The winds sighed among the brakes and ferns, 
and over all the woods, and close around them 
clung the cold, pale moonlight. Each one wag 
communing with their heart’s hidden thoughts, 
and each longed to know the other’s feeling, ‘ 


Chapter VIJ.—Mr. Woods Reads to our Friends, 


HE night after our friends visited the old house 
Mrs. Lindley ond Ida sat in the great southeast 
parlor, An autumn storm was sweeping o’er the 
bay and through the forests. ’Twas not very dis- 
mal, the moon rendered it quite light; but yet 
’twas very lonely. Uncle Nathan and his wife, to- 
gether with the farm-hands, had retired; but Ida 
and Mrs. Lindley felt no disposition to sleep. Ida 
held a book in her listless hands. She was listen- 
ing to the roar of the breakers as the waves struck 
on the leeward shore. The door opened noiseless- 
ly, and Mr. Woods entered. 
“Why [thought that you were a-bed, Allen, and 
sound asleep.” 
“You see Iam not. I’ve been out under the 





| portico, and noticing a light here, I knew you had 


not retired. Aren’t you glad that I’ve come?” 

“T’m sure Iam,” Mrs. Lindley said. 

“ And you, Ida?” 

“What are you saying?” 

“ How inattentive you are, Miss Norton!” 

“T believe Lam.” 

“ Do you wish me to stay and read some poems 
to you?” 

“Tam not particular. Do as you like.” 

“Well, I will stay if you willlet melay my head 
on your lap, Ida.” 

«What a funny man you are, Mr. Woods!” 

Ida was betrayed into this remark by tho ridicn- 
lous proposition. The gentleman laughed pleas- 
antly. 

“What shall I read?” he asked. 

“ Anything that you please.” 

“Well, I please to read ‘ Life is a Masquerade,’ 
because of its truthfulness I love it. Now 
attention ;” and he leaned his curls, dam 
the drifting rain when he stood out in the night 
upon Ida’s knee. Mechanically her hand dropped 
on the thick curls, and Mary Lindley drew nearer 
to them, while in low, deep accents he read: 

‘« Life is a masquerade, whcre many & heartstring, 

Broken, wails nothing but a dirge of pain; 

We bow and weep with hai:ds pressed on our bosoms, 

‘Then turn and rimile again. 





“ Life is a masquerade, and all the surface 
With bubbles gay is rile; 

Bur heavy weightsmust to the lines be wedded, 
Ere they can lathom far the waves of iuner lila, 


“There are sacred aisles in {he heart's dim, cloistered 
chambeis— 
Sweet, pure ard holy shrines— 
Where sinless thoughts in pocey immortal 
With amaranthiue love entwines. 


“There are many hearts whose lightest words are mu- 
sie,— 
Whose strings are frail and pure; 
And should the world’s rough hand but sweep the 
heart-chords, 
They would uot loug endure. 
“There are voices that ring out their pealing laughter 
In accents full andclear; 
The while the soul is listening with entranced emotion 
‘To songs another muy not hear. 





“ Life’s stage is occupied with jovial maskers— 
But, reauer, this we know: 
‘Mong all this gay, uproarous laughter, 
There's often heard deep gusps of woe. 
“Though nothing but well-acted, pleasant dramas, 
Flit ‘Tore the world with joy ous gleams; 
Remember ere you tiust to outside forces 
Yo gaze behind the scenes; 
“ And ye'll see much ye would not love to look on, 
Yet true to lite is all; ey z 
And with palsied hud and quivering heartstrings 
You'll let the curtains fall. 


“ You'll find all true whichI so far have told you, 
(1 wouldn't say itGf] uidnt know,) 

For seas that are all calm upon the surface, 
Hide sunken reets below. 





“ Life is a masquerade, and well I know it 

‘And welll play my part; 
1 wear asmiling mask urawn o‘er my features, 

Butah! my Neart! my heart!” 

Allen Woods laid the book aside. 

“Tada,” he said, “does not your heart say 
“amen? to every word of these lines?” 

“Tt does, Mr. Woods.” 

“Tthought as much. I knew it.” 

“tow, may Lusk?” 

“Tye read you well.” 

Ida blushed crimson. He took in his the hand 
that lay upon his curls. 

“Tada, lite is a masquerade.” 

“Full well [ know it,” she answered. _ 

“ And well I play my part,” said Mrs. Lindley. 

“ Aptly quoted, cousin Mary. That clause was 
written for your benefit, I know.” * 

“ And what was written especially for you, Mr. 
Woods?” 

“Oh! I'm a jovial masker,” and ho went to the 
window, 

“LT don’t believe you, Allen.” : 

“¢Oh thou of little faith, wherefore dost thou 
doubt? — And still he looked out of the window, 
The rain beat against the pane; the wind sighed 
round the gables, and for once found av echo 
mournfuluess in Allen Wood’s heart. 

“ Good night!’ and he abruptly left them. 





“ Just his way,” Mary Lindley said. 
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AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Chapter VITI.—Unespevied News. 


apne next day after the night which we have des- 
eribed, Mary Lindley and [da were recalled to 
the city by the sudden illness of Mary’s oldest 
child. © They left, promising to come out there in 
spring. Allen was down the bay gunning, so they 
left without his knowled;: When he returned 
at night he was greatly surprised at the turn of al- 
fairs. The next duy ho bade the hospitable fami- 
ly adieu and also returned to the city, After a sc- 
Vere illness Allen Lindley recovered, much to his 
mother’s relief, who, from tho first, feared a fatal 
termination of the malignant discase. 

The ensuing winter passed without many cvents 
that are note worthy, and in the spring our friends 
again went into the country, where wo. will pre- 
cede them for the purpose of introiucing to the 
reader some more characters that will act as sort 
of heroines. The fact is, in a tale drawn true to 
life, one cannot confine oneself to a single person- 
age without wearying the reader; but as mui 
tudes are jostled together on the high way of life, 
80 must they be here, In the country [ think one 
has a better chance to studly more phases of char- 
acter than in the city, owing tu the prodigality of 
dissemblers in the latter place; so, without more 
ado, to the country we will go. 


Chapter 1X.—New Charactors. 
SMILING morn was born of a weeping night. 
The rain, which had fallen through the night, 

hung in drops from every shrub and tree, and was 
threaded in pure pearls on the feathery foliage of 
the wild heather. The face of the bay laughed 
guily in the sunlight; its calm face actually quiv- 
ered with dimpliug mirth. On the western shore 
of the bay grew a dense forest; within that forest 
long, dusky avenues of trees stretched far away, 
opening on the western sky, and allowing the sun, 
at close of day, to tip the pine plumes with tints of 
rarest light. Through the day and through the 
night a inurmurous anthem swelled froin the lofty 
trees and rolled its monotonous sound heavenward, 

The shore of the bay had long reaches of rifty, 
white sand, and to leaward huge water-lilics lay 
moored among the little chatteriug wavelets that 
passed thein gaily by and went talking and whis- 
pering up among the rocky crevices until they 
were woved to silence, and lay calmly fur up 
in the inland creeks and ponds. Ou a some- 
what elevated portion of the bank bordering the 
bay stood one whose threads of life are to be in- 
terwoven in this web of narrative. She was young, 
neither Denutiful nor positively ugly. I cannot, 
romance like, speak of such a feature being ele- 
gaut cnough in its regal beauty to counterbalance 
her other homely feaiures; she was most unlike 
all puper-born ‘heroines—she was natural and 
plain. I will not mount the hobby of the day and 
tell what an intellectual brow was hers, yet she 
was far removed from idiocy. She was—well, 
reader, she was like you and 
short-comings and heart-wande: 
which she wished to be, yet, with: 
souled, purely-disposed woman, wi 
enough to hold affection for a multitude, and warm 
enouzh to take the cold chill frum frozen natures. 
I wont describe her now, but will show you her by 
occasional glimpess. 

"fis high time that I tell you what she was do- 
ing up there on the bank, where the alders shook 
out their graceful tassels in the spring, and the 
willows shivered in the breeze coming trum the 
water. She was in a very natural, but extremely 
unlady-like attitude, that standing on a stump, 
looking seaward. 

Let’s look over her shoulder and see what keeps 
those eyes riveted on the palsiug mass of waves. 
Hal askiff is carcering shoreward. We strain our 
eyes but cannot yet discover the occupants, Wait 
@moment. A form arises in the bow, and a white 
handkerchief trembles in the breeze. Gaiiy but 
lazily the little boat alternately dips her prow in 
the water, and then arises vo shake her wet head. 

Now we sce them. Two are in the skitf—Madge 
of the Bluff aud her noble white mastiff, See the 
our fash high onthe sunbeams now, and a bright 
path the shallop leaves as if Golconda’s mines of 
diamonds had been scattered in her wake. No 
pale, milky-white avistocratic lady, you well kuow, 
iz in that boat. She is radiant with carth’s richest 

iug—pertect health, Untrammnelled she has 

been, for she lived in a region quite wild and 
remote from the hor, dry-hearied ¢! She was 
accomplished in the arts of wild, free life—but ot 
that anon; 

Up comes the prow of the bone on the white, 

groaning sand, driven high and dry by a paddle- 
stroke of those brown, uugloved female } 
Her bat's broad brim and ribbons flapped gaily as 
she swung it alott to the maiden louking down at 
her from the bluff above. Tying her boat, she 
cauzht here and there at the creepers peeping over 
the bank, and, chamois-likc, climbed swittly to the 
top of the big rock, folluwed by the dog, who gave 
vent to a great deal of chagrin at his numerous 
slip-downs, if one miht judge by his savage, halt- 
audible sentences. 

“Making a stump specch, Miss Pert?” called 
Madye, ax, with sparkling eyes, she unceremo- 
niously pulled her frienl from her standing place. 
“Whom are thy hearers? and who gives thee at- 
tention, my Lady of the Bay?” sle rattled on, and 
was answered banteringly with— 

“ My hearers are the gods of the wildwood; my 
attentive listeners are the naicds of the rolling sea; 
my disturbers are Margaret Sudley and her beau 
royal—Priuce Ferdinand of Newfoundland. Ha! 
ha!” 

“ Do you hear that, Prince?” and she stooped to 
carress her shagey companion, 

“Qh-o-o-o-ou!” gaped Prince in reply. At this 
appropriate disposal of the subject both girls 
laughed in earnest; and as their laugh went out 
they were answered by the rattling solo of a merry 
bobolink. 

“What’s the matter, Madge? you look serious 
for once in your life. What is it?” queried Rosa 
Moore. 

“Tam thinking.” 

“ Wonderful oceurrenee,” was the jocular reply. 
“Tdon’t wonder the discase has struck in. Be 
careful it don’t get seated on —” 

“ Apropos to being seated on; let’s sit down on 
this bank. [have much to tell you. ’ve rowed 
all the way mn our little settlement below bere 
this beau iful morning to confide to you a secret. 
T've got a lover.” 


'lhim? It’so, you'll wish his picture. 


“Well, don’t be alarmed, 


Come, let’s run up to our homestead and speal: to 
j; Mother, telling her of our safety; then [ want to 
‘ride on the bay. My boat has got to leakins, and 
j Bob is repairing it. 
Away with my city education and my city man- 
ners,” and Rosa Moore actually capered over the 
stones and ditches, humming, as she ran, wild 
Words to inconceivable tunes, and answering 
Madge’s queries by saying she was humming 
words to airs of' the woods. 


Chapter X. 
There are strange things in this world of ours, 
But strangest ¢f them all is Ul k— 
‘The vanity of cons who, because, perchance 
Grarted oft to lordly treet, de dawnt 
And toss thelr gaudiess about us il indeed 
‘They were a part und parcel of the blo-d and nerve 
Of this great tree in al its pristime worth, 


IAROLINE CLIFFORD was Austin Clifford’s 
wife. Ile was proud of his handsome face, his 
full purse, but proudest of all of the M. C. that he 
aflixed to his uame on every possible occasion. 
Tne daughter of this worthy pair took it into her 
notional head tolove and marry a poor man. For 
this crime was she banished from the parental 
roof. This was years ago, and the grandson of 
Caroline Clifford ‘is old enough to forgive in these 
scenes by fuithful pen outdrawn, 

“Good morning, good morning, my boy, how 
fares thee?” 

“Not well, good uncle, 
my frame still increases. 
a time.” 

“That’s right, my boy. Do you need funds? 
Ifso you know the road to my purse.” 

“T know no other path than through thy heart. 
I’m not deficient of the needful, however. Can 
you spire me, uncle?” 

“Most assuredly, boy. I shall miss you not on- 
ly at the fireside, butin my counting-room. Who 
so faithful in ledger accounts as Perey Clifford? 
But get thee hence and return red and rosy. Come 
to the store this evening, ’ve something fo speak 
which may interest you. Good day.” . 

John Walbrige was not an uncle to young Clif- 
ford. He had taken the boy in his desolate youth 
and educated him as if he were his own offspring. 
Percy Clifford had none of his grandparent’s fool 
ish pride. He was, as it were, a fair young tree 
growing from an ungainly stump. They—the 
Cliffords—came of proud blood; you could tell this 
from the pure language, the stately bearing and 
delicately cut features. Percy Clifford was pos- 
sessed of rare natural talents. — Unto him had not 
beeu given one nor five, but the ten; and knowl- 
edge of this fact was forever stimulating him to 
action, for well he knew, to receive this commen- 
dation of the master, he must add ten more to the 
ten talents already in his po: sion. 

Reader, have you any farther curiosity concern- 
Well, Tl 
give it. There was nothing Appollu nor Apolyon- 
like about his form. Le was simply a well-built 
man. [don’t know theexact proportions requir d 
to stamp him with the common, novelistic, intel- 
lectual brow; but his forehead was neither too 
high nor too low to look well. It was very hand- 
some, enough so that my cousin used 10 say— 
‘on! she'd like to curl his hair all the tine, th 
white brow woul! look so pretty peeping throu 
the brown hair.” His eyes, [ must go imo rhap: 
dies over them—those tablets of the heart, telling 
us when ’tis high or low tide of the heart’s affec- 
tional waters that flood the channels of the soul. 
They were of the purest violet biue—the most 
dewy, most s: ling blue; and s 
there, they were glorious orbs! 3 
was firm and selr-relying. is nature sincere, 
straightforward—almost rough in its adherences to 
true The least attempt at deception on the part 
of another was cnoush to widen an eternal breach 
between himself and them, No matter how roush 
or uncooth a person was, if he was only candid 
open-hearted Perey Clifford w: tis ‘That 
man or woman was a strony staff on whieh he 
leaned trastingly. The upright-hearted loved him, 
and the bascly-disposed hated him. Thus worth 
forever serves to devide the multiiude of good and 
bad. 

Now for a balloon excursion, and a come down 
in the month of July in a great strawberry ficld. 


Chapter ‘An Adventure, 

667 SHAN’T live any longer!” shricks a familiar 

voi “ Margaret, for Heaven’s sake look at 

» and sce iny sun-bounet. Ob! ha! hal 

nd looking down a declivity we saw Rose 

Moore’s fuce half covered with buttercups, and 

her hands full of mashed strawberri Leaning: 

the bank to ascertain the fate of her frieud, 

she also lost the centre of gravity, and without 

any apology she went down to sce Rose. When 

the dirt and loose gravel began to rain down, Rose 

looked up and, shricking with mirth, made no at- 
tempt to rise, 

“Oh, dear, dear me! why did you ask me to 
look? [—” 

“You are not hurt, Marge?” 

“No. [ wish Iwas a little to see if I could not 
stop laughil Cam afraid to get up, for another 
slip on the ey stones and we shall cujoy a duck 
in the river 

“Well, lev’s make a trial,” said Margaret. 

“Agreed. [Um up first, though!’ she rose, 
slipped and came down on her kuces again. Onee 
more their voices mingled in lung-expanding 
laughter. A full, deep bass voice joined in the 
strain, They heard it, but made no further haste 
to arise, fearing the consequences of haste. Mar- 
garet gained breath first. 5 

“You are impudent enough, sir stranger, to 
stand and spy our action then ser up, such a 
Jaugh, Athim, Prince of Newfoundland!” 

Percy Clifford stooped and carressed the mas- 
tiff, who knew by his mistress’ voice that she was 
not in carnest. 

“ Bring me my bonnet from the bank, if you 
please, sir; you must do penance for your mirth?” 

led Rose, who was little behind Margaret in 
hoydenism when once she was started. 

Obedient tothe command, P unfastened the 
bonnet from the clinging affection of the thorn- 
bush, and extending it to Rose, who still rested on 
her knees, with her hands full of the bruised ber- 


The languor pervading 
I must leave the city for 





Ah! this is the life for me! 


Is ; You and [and the |at her stained fingers, and bowing her fair head 
dog area match for anything, aren’t we, Prince? | towards young Ciifford. 


“ With pleasure, lady;” and he tied the bonnet, 
longing to kiss the red-ripe lips as he knotted the 
ribbon; but there was 2 sumething about both 
the girls that forbade fami 'y, although they 
were apparently very en of their conduct. 
The way of it was this. The girls were just as pure 
in heart as children. They were playful and mis- 
chicvous, and the reins of etiquette could not 
cheek their light-heartednes: People of the 
world might misconstrue their eonduct; but let 
them dare to prexsnme, by reason of misconstruc- 
tion, to offer insult, and most bitterly did they re- 
pentit. There was somethings in the fash of those 
clear eyes that taught presumption to stand back. 
ony: Clifford involuntarily felt this and stood 

ack. 

_ “Oh!” called Margaret to Rose, who was wash- 
ing her hands in the river, “ here’s the largest ber 
ries Lever saw. Come, or I'll eat them all.” So 
Roso went back among the buttercups, and they 
filled their pails, while the stranger pursued his 
course towards the river’s bend, some two miles 
away. 

Chapter XII.—Familiar Faces Again. 

PRING found Mrs, Lindley and Ida at Uncle 

Nathaw’s, ready to take pleasure and also to 
jmpart it to orhers. The love between these two 
friends each day increased. ’Tis rarely that sis- 
ters love so truly as they. They were, compara- 
tively speaking, all in all to cach other. Mrs. 
Lindley’s vivacious flow of spirits counterpoised 
the naturally inclined melancholy disposition of 
Ida, while the purely religious heart of Miss Nor- 
ton made her just such @ friend as one delights to 
possess when troubles and vexation of spirit 
arises. 

A warm summer morning found them strolling 
upon the sandy beach, engaged iu lively conversa- 
tion. 

“Tda, what typifies our pleasures here better 
than these Ieaves thrown upon the ebbing tide? 
Ounce, twice have they returned within clasping dis- 
tance of my hand since I first threw them there, 
and now they are gone forever.” 

“You are right, dear M: But, thanks to 
Heaven! there is a shore on Which our joys will 
ne’er be wrecked; and I often wish that I was 
safely there.” 

“Qh, no, Ida, that is wrong. We—TI cannot 
spare you;—but we are getting serious; let’s rally. 
My stars! What an amazon! What riding! Do 
you sev her, [da?” 

“Tdo. Who is it?” 


“T believe ’tis Margaret Ludley—she who gave 
us a ride on the bay, picnic day, last full.” 
[ remember her now. I like her, too,” said 


“ 


Ida.’ 

“Ido. Look! there, she leaps the gulley. I 
thought [ had seen the day when [could ride; but 
Linusé give Miss Ludley precedence. Ob! [wish 
that Bell Durand could sce her.” 

“T do, tov, she loves anything like that so well.” 

“ Tda, look at that sea gull, see! how beautilully 
he skims over the water, now and then dipping 
quite into the waves. Bat, list! Aunt Lucy calis 
us to breakfast;’”’ and away they raced towards 
the house, 

“They've got company up at Mr. Woodleys,” 
Margaret told Rose that afternoon. 

“Have they? Whom, think ye?” 

“City people, I guess. I saw some strange 
ladies down on the beach this morning; though, 
come to think of it, L believe one of them is fuuny 
Mes. Lindley, and [ guess the other is that cold, 
stately [da Norton. ‘This is all guess-work, how- 
ever, for they were too fur off for me to see them 
distinctly.” 

“T wonder if that queer Mr. Woods is with 
them?” and Rose blushed as Margaret looked at 
her with a curious expression of her saucy eyes. 

“Why, Rose?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“T guess its nothing. I see it all, Rose, you— 
but never mind, I shan’t say any more now.” 

“ You'd beuer not.” 

“Why not?” 

“?Cuuse ['ll tell you about that lover of yours.”’ 

“That dream is dead and buried, Rose, and 
don’t you resurrectionize it, [ pray.” 

“T wont, Margaret.” 

“That's a good gir 
the bay.” 

dua called to Mrs. Lindley. 

“ What in the world! Why, just look down to 
the shore—there are some girls in bathing.” 

“Sure enough, Don’t those sparkles look re- 
viving? See the eddies circle away fiom them, 


Now let’s havo a bath in 


“Margaret Ludley and Rose Moore, I guess. 
They go in there almost every day.” 

“Twish [ had a bathiug-dress, Aunt Lucy. I 
would yo in, too.” 

“oTwouldn’t be safe for you, child. The water 
is deep there, aud you are unused to swinnning, 
while tbey are as much at home in the bay as the 
fishes are.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. 
up the channel—will they run, I woude: 

““Runl? and Aunt Lucy laughed; just watch 
them.” 


There comes a skiff 


appeared,” said Ida, 
ry ret, PIL warraut,” Mrs. Woodley 

said; “but you keep watch.” Then she sat down 
with them, anticipating a laugh. 

“ Who is in the boat, aunty, do you know?” 

“TT uees ti y Cliffurd, a handsume young 
man trom the cit He’s been here some time, Is 
recruiting his health, [ bel: Look! there, mid- 
way from the shore to the channel, did you not 
sce a break in the waves? came up there 
to breathe. She’s making for the skifl” 

“ Look! look, astern!” exclaimed Mary Lindley, 

ds and laughing. 

: had said something as she 
tern of the boat, for they saw its occu- 
paut spring up in amazement, nearly upsetting the 
skiff'in his haste; and then through the open win- 
dow drifted ina merry laugh, and he playfully 
struck with his paddle at the lead protruding 
above the waves. Then she turned shoreward, the 
waves parting and rolling back from the quick 

rokes of her arms. How the watchers laughed, 
and Mrs. Lindley said— s 


came up 





Ss. 
“Now put it on my head,” she ordered, glancing | would have pleased him so.” 


“Oh, Edo wish Allen could have seen that; it 


“Yes,” Lia answered, just as if she didn’t know 
what she said. 

“You are getting stupid. Let’s roam the shady 
woods,” said Mrs. Lindley, tying the ribbons of 
her broad-brimmed hat under her dimpled chin, 
“T came out here to enjoy myself, and am bound 
to do it.” 

“'That’s right,” chimed in Mrs. Woodley. 

They passed the bathers on their way to the 
woods, and as they were about ltaving them be- 
hind, seated on the rocks, Margaret Tooked up 
and received a smile and nod of recognition 
from both the ladies. She returned tho salutation, 
and the ladies passed on. 

“ Delightful shade! Divine retreat!” exclaimed 
Ida, as she glanced up at the trees ’neath whose 
green, sheltering arms they stood. 

“And there my throne shall be,” said Mary, 
pointing to a mossy rock that reared its ridgy 
back among the moaning pines; “and toJour 
royal side we raise thee, our beloved,” and she 
reached down from the ledge and took Ida’s hand. 

“ And most sincerely do we thank thee for thy 
condescension, gracious queen, else of our own 
self we never should have risen to thy side,” said 
Ida in the same bantering tone, after three unsuc- 
cessful attempts to climb the steep ridge. 

After they were seated, and Mary had adorned 
their brows with wreaths of laurel leaves, —“ There 
comes Allen,” she said, “ and another, also—young 
Elietsou, of D——. They—or Allen, rather—do 
haunt us like an evil dreain.” 

“Sir knights, whence comest thou?” and Mar 
Lindley waved aloft a rushy sceptre, much to Ida’s 
amusement, who made the woods echo with her 
merry laughter. 

“Whence comest thou, and what the message 
for our royalear?” and the thick curls were pushed 
pack with a mock impatience really ludicrous to 
behold. 

“T came,” answered Mr. Woods, “ to introduce 
to our united kingdom this youthful knight—wilt 
give him a welcome?” 

“ Yea,” and she held out her hand to the smiling 
Young man; and, afterwards, made him known to 
Ida. The gentlemen climbed up the rock where 
the Indies were sitting, and Mr. Woods saluted Ida 
and then sat down at her feet. 

“ T wish [ might stay here always, Miss Norton, 
a humble servant, obedient to thy every wish.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Mr. Woods,” she answered, 
“Why not, Ida?” 

“T don’t love to have you talk thus. I don’t be- 
lieve you are sincere.” 

“Miss Norton!” 

“Excuse me; but you love to flatter.” 

“T do not flatter you, Ida.” 

s st you do not foreswear that failing—flat- 
tery?” 

7 Not altogether.” 

“Then why should I not receive a Portion iad 

“ Because those we love we nover—” 

“Pshaw! cousin Allen, what are you saying?” 

“Sure enouzh. Thank you for bringing mo to 
my senses, Mrs, Lindley.” 

Mary smiled queerly at him, and then renewed 
her conversation with Mr, Elletson. Somehow 
(da glanced over to them, and when she noticed 
the sparkling radiance of Mrs. Lindley’s face, a 
sudden thought darted into her mind. She had 
never seen Mary look so beautiful before; and the 
young man at her feet looked no less happy than 
herself. His black locks were tossed about by the 
breeze that swept throuzh the green, scented 
woods, Could it be that they Joved each other— 
this young man and her brilliant friend? So it 
would seem; and she grew sad and thoughtful in 
consequence. She wasn’t much selfish, but she 
did not want to lose the dearest friend that she 
had. She was trying hard to forget that such a 
man as Nelson Elford lived, or that she had ever. 
known him; but, ab! the first bright dream of 
trusting love had fled forever. Could she ever 
trust another? Maybe so, but the matter was 
doubtful. 

“dal? 

“ Did you speak, Mr. Woods?” 

“Yea, verily.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T waa going to tell you some news—shall 1?” 

“Certainly you may. Is it good news?” 

“T guess so. [saw in the morning city papers 
the marriage, in Florence, of Henry Percy,” 

“Henry Percy? Indecd! Tam somewhat sur- 
prised. To whom is he united?” 

“Tforeet. A Miss somebody, of Chestershire, 
England.” 

© Twish him well,” Ida said earnestly; “he was 
my early friend and protector. [ve told you that 
he it was who gave me my education. A better, 
truer, nobl end [ never wish to have; indeed, 
Tshould consider myself superlatively blessed in 
Possessing such a friend again; but that may ney- 
er be. 

“ Why, Ida?” 

“ Because the world has but one Henry Percy.” 

“And yet a rose with other name would be as 
sweet.” 

“T don’t understand you,” 

“ Let Allen Woods be the second Mr. Percy.” 

Ida laughed. 

“Why not?” said he. 

“Oh, Mr. Woods, you love to joke.” 

“Ts my sincerity ever to be thus doubted ?” and 
with an impatient movement he arose and placed 
his hat upon his head. 

“You are not angry with me?” and Ida held out 
her hand, 

“Qh, no. I wish I were.” 

“Why, Mr. Woods, how fanny you are.” 

“t know it. [don’t know any better, Miss Nor- 
ton.” 

He looked so comic that Maury Lindley, who had 
heard his last remark, laughed guily, 
(10 BE CONTINTED.) 


Original. 
A FRAGMENT. 


DROOP of due from heaven fell 
Upon a drooping | 3 
Revived, it 1aiced ite tiny head 

And gratefully sweet incense shed. 


And thus it is through toileome life; 
When fainting ‘neath its burning strife 
idly word will oft impart 
gor to the giatevul hewt. 





Baxter L. Carron. 
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SHADOWS. 
QHADOWS fitting past the starlight, 
Shadows darkling in the air— 
Shadows in the swaying tree-tops, 
Shadows gliding everywhere; 
Nights like thie ae borui ofshadows, 
verything is weird aud dim; 
Shadowy ghosts haunt every valley 
With a presence dread and grim. 





There nre times when every heart-throb 
Seeins to summer shadows near, 
Waking ghosts in every chamber 
Of the heart that's dark with fear; 
Ghosts that tread with noiseless footsteps, 
Gaze around with mournful eyes, 
Cluteb our hands with bony fingers, 
Fill our souls with tears and sighs. 


Every heart must have its night-fall— 
Shadows come with every night, 

Blasted hopes—old dreams’ of glory— 
Are the ghosts that step so light, 

Thronging in the heart’s dim chambers, 
Where they revel with delight, 

Till we abudder at their presence, 
Vale and trembling with aftright. 





After night-full comes the morning, 
And the golden beams of day, 
Waking joy in every valley, 
Drive the shadowy ghosts away. 
Every heart will have its morning, 
Hope will shine with cheering ray, 
Theu the ghosts that come with heart-throbs, 
Powerless, will flee away. 
J. Han. Exrior. 





Original. 


MY COUSIN HARRY, 


BY ARDELL CUARIDEN. 


HAD seen my cousin Corinne. but once before 
she came to visit us in our quiet mountain 
home. Four years previously my father went down 
to the city on business, taking me, then a Miss of 
fifteen, to vi my uncle Temple’s widow and 
daughter. They were very stylish, fashionable 
people, living in a palace-like mansion, with car- 
riages and horses, and an army of vants. Co- 
rina and [did not take a great liking for each 
other, She was ashamed of her plainly-dressed 
cousin, whose country greenness could not be con- 
cealed ; I thought she was haughty and intolerably 
insolent, and was heartily glad when the parting 
hour arrived, Corinna did not ask me to renew 
my visit, buther mother said, languidly, that if we 
eyer came to the city again we must call. 

“ And you must come and see us,” I said, enger- 
ly, for I had felt less anger at their ill-concealed 
contempt than sorrow that L was not accomplished 
enough to suit them. “Our home is one of the 
inost beautiful in Mayfield. Iam sure you could 
pass a summer there very pleasantly, Corinna. 
Cousin Harry admires it vastly.” 

“Which does he most admire the greens out of 
doors or in?” asked Corinna, curtly. 

T felt the blood rush to my cheeks at the cutting 
question; and, much as I stood in awe of my 
Denutiful cousin, made her a fitting answer. So 
we parted, then and there, and I never expected or 
wished to sce her again. Judge, then, my su- 
prise, when, four years afterward, she wrote tomy 
futher that she was coming up to stay a few days 
in Maytield. 

Why she had stepped down from the pedestal of 
pride I could not imagine. I did not feel much 
troubled, however, knowing that her statcliness 
could no longer ovcrawe me. I had been two 
years at the Mayficld Seminary since my visit to 
that city, and had mingled with people who were 
every whit her equals; and, though I was neither 
brilliant nor showy in company, I was no longer 
awkward and bashful. Then there was one rea- 
son—miust I confess it—why [ wished Corinna to 
come to Mayfield. My handsome young lover was 
spending the summer with us. Fvery Indy liked 
Harry Willis. Corinna would be sure to admire 
him, and that would be a rare triumph for me. 
Cousin Harry (eousin only in the third or fourth 
degree) and I had been friends since the sunny 
days when we chased butterflies and hunted birds 
nests. He was a gay, generous-hearted young fel- 
low, handsome as any hero of romance, with 
wealth enough to ruin a dozen young men. 

For years I had not had a dream of future hap- 
piness with which Harry was not in some way 
connected. Perhaps one reason why I loved him 
so intensely ¥ his superiority in education and 
intellect to any gentleman I had ever known; and, 
indeed, I had but few acquaintances, for our home 
was retired, and Iwas always happiest with my 
looks, and birds, and flowers. Harry cared more 
for society; he was the lite of every gay assembly, 
consequently his company was eagerly sought. 
He was from the city, too, but not the city where 
Corinna lived. When his mother was alive they 
always spent the summer at Mayfield; and, after 
aunt Mary died, Harry still continued his annual 
visits. He said there was no place in the world so 
pleasant to him as Mayfield, and [am sure I never 
wished for greater happiness than to have him al- 
ways with us. When the letter from Corinna 
come he was out under the apple trees reading, and 
Tran out to show it to him, 

“Oh, the deuce!” he said, pettishly. “Who 
asked her to come here and bring discord into our 
Hien. Whatimp of sin put such an idea into her 
licad ?” 

“{ don’t know, [am sure. I thought she hated 
everything belonging to the country—country peo- 
ple especially.” 

“Oh! then she is a rustycrat, is she? What is 
she like?” 

“She is tall, and a brunette, but not very dark; 
her eyes are large and black, and her hair like jet. 
Then she is so accomplished, a beautiful musician, 
speaks French, and German, and Latin. I can’t 
begin to tell all she knows; t expect poor me will 
have to stand in the shade.” 

“You, indeed! I defy hor to show brighter 
eyes, rosier checks or sweeter lips than my Nellie,” 
he said, pulling ine down beside him and kissing 
me heartily. ‘Ifshe were the queen of beauty 
herself she could not be half so lovely as my little 

scbud—in my eyes. i 
vr nnot tell you what a joyous thrill these words 
sent tomy bosom; not that they were anything 
new or uncominon, but the language of love is al- 
ways sweet, and I felt sure they come from as true 
a heart as ever beat. The idea that his faith and 








































devotion could swerve for 2 moment never entered 
my mind. {n all the years [ had known him [had 
never been troubled with one distrustful thought. 
But [did not feel so confident of my power over 
him that evening, when he sat with Corinna Tem- 
ple, in our moonlit parlor. 

Four years had not diminished her beauty in 
the least. She was nearly thirty now, but her 
cheeks were as red, her as bright, her hair as 
luxuriant as ever. Otherwise she had changed 
greatly. She was no longer haughty and scorn- 
ful; gentleness and unassuming kindness spoke in 
every word and’action. She took a great fancy to 
the country, and that won my good will at once. 
She praiscd the scenery, the orchard, the chickens 
and the pigs. The promise of some rare plants for 
the garden ingratiated her into my father’s favor. 

“Nellic can get them when she comes down to 
the city, for I shall insist upon a visit this fall,” 
she said, smiling benignly. 

“ You won’t bo troubled in that way ina hurry,” 
thought I; but, upon the whole, [ began to have a 
pretty good opinion of my beautiful cousin. When 
Harry came home that night—for he had been 
hunting all day—I told him Corinna had come, 
aud we were great friends already. 

“Friends! pretty friends,” he ‘said, tossing my 
brown curls and smiling down upon ime with a 
world of tenderness in his beautiful hazel eyes. 
“What business have you to be friends with my 
enemics? I’m bound to hate this great Lady Tem- 
ple, with her fine airs and notions.” 

“You wrong her indeed, Harry. She isn’t a 
bit like the cousin I used to know.” 

“You needn’t talk to me,” «rejoined he, half 
laughing, half serious. “I don’t want her here, 
and [ won’t like her if she is as beautiful as a 
seraph, and gentle as a sister of charity. Ja- 
dies sre well enough in their places, but that isn’t 
the country. We shall never be happier for her 
visit, Nellie, darling.” 

Prophetic words! but I did not heed them as I 
ushered Harry into the parlor, but only by the 
rays of the summer moon. There was a dash of 
haughtiness in Corrima’s manner when she arose 
to receive him, but it well become her regal form, 
and dark, bewildering beauty. was a face 
that would win attention in any circumstances; 
and, added tothis, was rare conversational powers, 
a melodious yoice, modulated to the softest ca- 
dences, and most bewitching smiles, before which 
even larry’s prejudices vanished. 

Just as Lintroduced them my father called to me 
m another room, and when [came back they 
e in an animated conversation upon operas, 
watcring-places, and fashionable life in_ general— 
things of which I knew nothing. So, after a 
while—as I could take little part in the conversa- 
tion—I went out into the piazza with a strange 
fear, dim and undetined, filling my bosom. The 
others soon followed me, tempted by the beauty of 
the starry night. Not seeing me where I stood 
hidden by a drooping vine, they walked bagk and 
forth, talking in [talian, which I did not under- 
prantl until Corinna suggested that the night grew 
ate. 

“So it does,” said Ilarry, leading her towards 
the duor, “ We keep good hours in the country. 
Nellie was abed aud asleep two hours ago, I dare 
say. 

‘When I went in I met Harry in the hall. 

“Why, Nellie, [thought you were asleep long 
ago; Miss Temple has just gone up stairs. Oh, 
Nell,” and his eyes sparkled, “isn’t she divine? 
Tl take back all [ said against her, and confess 
that she is the most magnificent woman I ever 
saw; and so gentle and good. I believe ?’'m in 
love at first sight, too, only it happens I’ve seen 
her before.” 

“Where was that?” Tasked; and the words al- 
most choked me. 

“This spring, coming up on the boat. She was 
travelling with her aunt, it seems, Mrs. Bright; 
bat I got an idea it was her mother. Strange that 
Ididn’t find out. We talked about Mayfield. She 
laughed at me for coming to such an outlandish 
place; but the witch never hinted that she was 
coming too. But there, Nellie, you look tired, and 
soam I. I’ve had a hard day of it.‘ Go to bed, 
dear;” and he passed along, omiting, for the first 
time in my remembrance, the good-night kiss. 

I went to bed, but not to sleep; my pillow was 
wet that night with the saddest tears [ had ever 
shed. As plainly as if she had told me in words, 
[saw why Corinna had come to Mayfield. She 
had seen and admired Harry, as all did who knew 
him, and she had followed him to our humble 
home to supplant her despised cousin in his aff 
tions, Would she succeed? My heart said yes, 
and [ gave him up to her that night. She would 
infatuate him by her bewildering beauty, and win 
his esteem by feigning the amiable qualities of 
which she was most destitute; and I must cast 
away the love which had become a part of my be 
ing, and look upon him only as a friend or brother. 
Poor Harry! I pitied him, too, knowing well that 
she did not possess the qualities calculated to beau- 
tify the domestic sanctuary, 

A few weeks passed, and Corinna began to grow 
weary of Maytield, The quiet life that she was 
compelled to lead must have been almost insup- 
portable to one of her tastes and habits. So, one 
afternoon, at the tea-table, she announced that in 
two days more she should return to the city. My 
father urged her to remain longer, and I uttered a 
faint remonstrance against her going so svon. 
Harry said nothing; but, in the course of an hour, 
ho sauntered down to the summer-housc, where 
Corinna sat reading. It was nine o’clock before 
they came in, Corinna went up stairs, and Harry 
came to the parlor where I stood by the window, 
It needed only aglunce at his radiant face to know 
that his fate was decided as he wished it. But he 
told me, in exulting words, that Corinna had prom- 
iscd to be his wile, 

“T shall go down to the city with her, and per- 
haps to Newport, if she concludes to go there. We 
shall be married in October, and you will be one of' 
the bridesmaids, of course,” he said, in conclusion, 
“Would you go over to Newport with us, Nell? 
I should like it dearly. It would do you good. I 
was thinking, this morning, that you were not 
looking as bright and rosy as usual. You must 
take care of your health for my sake,” he added, 
tenderly. “ You know that, next to Corinna, there 
is none in the world so dear to me as my lite 
Netlie.” 

All the hopeless love and griof that struggled in 
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my bosom burst forth at his tender words. I threw 
my arms around his neck with passionate weeping. 

“Oh, Harry, you will break my heart to talk 
that way. You have broken it already. k 

“What under Heaven do you mean?” he cried, 
putting me away from him a little, and looking at 
mecarnestly. Then, as he began to comprehend 
that [ had not loved him with a cousin’s love as he 
had me, the tears sprung to his eyes, and his lips 

juivered— . 
ate God forgive me if I haye done wrong; but I did 
not mean it,” he said, sadly; then folding me to 
his bosom in a passionate embrace for tho mo- 
ment, he left the room. ‘ 

He went to the city at the time appointed, and I 
saw him no more for six years. was sitting in 
my room, one pleasant evening in May, when some 
one came to the door and said—“ Harry Willis is 
here.” 

Uarry Willis! surely that old love-wound was 
not healed yet, or that name, spoken so slightly, 
would not have sent the blood bounding through 
my veins so tumultuously. How would he meet 
me? Would ho be the gay, light-hearted Harry of 
other days? or, proud as the prosperous, and 
heartless as the happy are said tobe? 

The parlor was lighted dimly by a single lamp 
in the distant corner. Harry lay on a sofa by the 
window. Harry, my blessed, darling Harry; but 
how changed from the strong, vigorous man of six 
years ago. The smooth check, once so fresh and 
red, were robbed of their roses; the hroad fore- 
head pearly white, and the hazle eyes brilliant with 
disease. “He held out his thin, wasted hand, and, 
clasping mine, lifted it to his lips and covered it 
with kisses, mingled with burning tears. I sank 
down on the floor beside him, so faint and sick at 
heart that I could hardly breathe. He drew mo 
toward him gently, 

“Dear Nellic, dear little friend, I have come 
home to die,” he said, so mournfully that the sobs 
Thad been struggling to restrain burst forth un- 
controlably, 

“Dear Nellie,” he said again, “do not weep. 
Our Father has marked out a dark and thorny 
path for our fect to tread, but the gate of lleaven 
is at the endof it. Be comforted, dear child. He 
docth all things well.” 

Ilow like sweetest balm these words fell upon 
car. I had murmured so bitterly agaist 
n,I had wrestled so rebeliously with my 
and agieam of sunshine from the far 
off radiant city had shone upon my restless heart 
before. Traised my head from where [had _pil- 
lowed it on his breast. Then, for the first time, I 
saw a little child, with a pale face, large, bright, 
unearthly eyes, and a figure almost repulsive in its 
deformity, standing by the door, 

“Poor little Wilfred,” said Harry, following my 
glance; alla futher’s tenderness quivering through 
his sorrowful tones. “ Ie ot hurt two years ago. 
I fear he will never he well again, | Whien his fa- 
het is dead he will have no friend but you, Nel- 
ie. 

“Where is Corinna?” I asked, impulsively. 

“ She is dead—to us,” he answered, bitterly. “If 
Thad only known in time what a tender, guileless 
heart might have been minc—but my eyes were 
blinded that I could not see.” 

It was the last time that he ever mentioned his 
guilty, faithless wite. I learned afterwards that 
she had fied to Europe with a French count; and 
what her after fate was T never knew, 

Some one beautifully said that, “there is 
pain in all rejoicing, and joy in the heart of pnin;” 
ven in that hour of 
sorrow it was sweet to think that our dear Ilarry 
had remembered his home and old friends; that 
his last hours would be passed among the scenes of 
his childhood and youth, and his grave be made 
by the graves of his kindred in the mountain 
churchyard. And to that did it come. Not ten- 
derest care, nor yearning tears, or passionate 
prayers could keep him with us. And, one au- 
tumn day, with the golden sunshine crowning his 
pale forehead, and the light of Heaven in bis calm. 
eyes, he passed away to be with us no more. 

Little Wilfred, grown now to a strong, hand- 
sone hoy, is the sunshine of our home, and dear to 
me as an own child, for Harry,s sake. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LIN: 
Oe. star-crowned night, with mystic tread, 
Comes koltly ’round carth creeping, 
Sweet Florn bows her jeweled head, 
Aud all the stars are slecping. 





‘The zephyrs, with their magic arte, 
Are in the gardens sighing, 

They gently kiss the flower-hearts, 
Then back to me come flying. 


The dew-drops, like a lover's vows, 
Are showered ‘mong the leaflets, 
And fondly prees the emeral brows, 

A page of old Night's scerets. 


The shadows to cach other cling, . 
In fear of a dis-union— 

When morn her glory-mantles fling 
‘Round earth, Jor wake-communion. 


And IJ, sweet Nature’s human child, 
Am end, vet sweetly dreaming — 

That e’en the heart-chords, dark and wild, 
Will fly before her beaming. 


Ah yee! the real and spirit-night 
Glve way for sunbeams shining! 
I trust “ whatever is, is right,” 
That “ clouds have silver lining.” 
Eaviiz De Vitex. 





THE NOBLER BRAVERY. 


E all admire bravery. Who has not felt his 

cheek glow, and every nerve quiver with a 
thrill of admiration, as he rend of the undaunted 
courage that led on a forlorn hope through the 
eannon’s iron hail, against an array of bristling 
bayonets? Who has not had his eyes to fill with 
moisture as he saw life and limb periled to rescue 
some loved one from the devouring flames or a 
'y grave? Who has not experienced a tearful 








admiration at the heroism which could cnablo its | be must in his onward cour: 





possessor to trend the scaffold with unfaltering 
step, and Jay his head upon tho fatal block as if it 
were a pillow for repose? under such circumstan- 
ces, human nature exhibits itself in one of its 
loveliest forms; for when dangers threaten or per- 
ils surround, bravery rises to a high but most at- 
tractive sublimity. 


But noble as this is, there is a noblor of 
bravery still. In all the instances which we have 
named there are stimulants afforded by the exter. 
nal circumstances. In life there are many dangers 
to be encountered, many difficulties to be over- 
come, when the drum’s rattle and the cannon’s 
peal cannot furnish the soul with enthusiasm, 
The courage to resolve and the energy to move 
must all come from within. It is cool, deliberate, 
self-reliaut—never waiting for occasions to exert 
itself, never rushing forward with a rash im; 
uosity. This is the kind of bravery which those 
who conquer in the battle of life must Possess, It 
matters uot what may be the object. It may be 
that the man aspires with a lofty aspiration to a 
scat in the National council, or seeks the chicf 
control of her affairs. It may be that he only de- 
sires by his own honest industry to gain a support 
for his wife and children. But when the object is 
kept steadily in view and resolutely followed in 
face of all dangers and despite alt difficulties this 
bravery shines forth with equal lustre in either 
casi No kind of bravery is so truly worthy of 
admiration as that displayed by the young man, 
where without moncy or fricnds he enters a strange 
land, determining to carve out his own fortune. 
It requires hardihood to stand at the post of duty 
on the deck of the burning ship, or to raise upa 
broken flay staff where the shot fell thick and fast 
around. Yet there are thousands who thus fought 
their way unaided, of whom Fame has made no 
record and willleave no memento. Many a youth 
has left his paternal home with nothing butan axe 
and a knapsack, to guin a subsistence from soil 
then covered with primeval forests, Many a cou- 
pie have united their lots of poverty, and with no 
capital but industry, and no encouragement but 
love, have wrung success from an unwil ling world, 
and achieved a happy fortune. This bravery hag 
not its praises sounded aloud; but it is the kind 
that makes society strong and a nation great. 

We need more of this bravery at this day. We 
have too many weak spirited young men, who have 
not the courage to attempt or the energy to ac- 
complish anything. They cannot rely upon them- 
selves, They want assistance to help them along 
in the world, and are willing to accept it at any 
sacrifice of manly principle. Many descend to the 
degrading pursuit of fortune hunting simply be- 
cause they fear the responsibility of supporting a 
fumily by their own exertions. “Others pass lives 
of indolent ease, tuo slothful to acquire fortune by 
labor and too timorous to gain it by the hazards 
of speculation. This want of a firm self-reliance 
is one of the greatest defects in the present rising 
generation of young incu—a defect which say 
their character at the foundation, and destroys the 
force of qualities otherwise good. Prudence, pa- 
tience and honesty can do little, when unaccom- 











panied by that courage and power of will that will 
give them active exercise. If our young men gen- 


crally possessed more bravery and less brag, more 
true working nerve and less fighting “ spunk,” 
their chances of success in the several vocations of 
their choice would be greatly increased. 

There are circumstances under which it is a 
mark of no humble type of bravery evon to live. 
When the fondest hope of the heart has been dis- 
appointed and the prospect of the future isalls 
barren waste—when former friends shun and the 
world neglect—when sickness racks the frame, or 
when Penury’s agents—cold and hunger—pinch 
with relentless gripe, to die would be a relief. 
Then Infidelity stands by and whispers, in tempt 
ing words: 

“The future is all a delusive dream. Would 
you end your miseries forever? Then, with one ef- 
fort, break the slender cord that binds you to the 
worid, and repose from all your troubles in an 
eternal sleep.” 

To this temptation the coward yields, and, by 
his own hand, dies before bis time. But the brave 
live on, lustily beating off the waves that encom 
pass them, and hopefully awaiting the deliverance 
which the Supreme Ruler shall grant. 





THE BOY PREACHER. 


ARK BOATNER CHAPMAN is now in his 
4VL ith year. He was born in Clinton, Louisiana, 
where his parents still reside. About two years 
ago he was received in the church; very soon af- 
ter this he commenced instructing his father’s ser- 
yants on the afternoon of every Sabbath. His 
custom was to read a chapter, consulting Benson, 
Clark and Wesley, on every passage. He at length 
began, says a writer to the Memphis Advocate, to 
speak in love-feasts and class meetings, then to 
pray inthe public congregation, His appearance 
is that of the merest boy, and he seems wholly an- 
conscious of any superior gifts or attainments. 
He now preaches regularly every Sabbath at his 
father’s place, near town, His parents have re- 
fused to allow him to enter the pulpit, and sup- 
ply the place of the regular minister on Sabbath, 
although he is often solicited to do so. He does 
nothing without permission from his parents. He 
attends school, and joins in all the amusements of 
the boys of bis own age; he is a mere child every- 
where, save when preaching. On last Sabbath I 
sat under his ministry, and have seldom been 
more cdified and delighted with a sermon. His 
style is chaste, his words fitly and happily chosen, 
The nicest critic would not detect a gramatical 
error, His manner is earnest, and his pathetic 
appeals reach all hearts. Occasionally his feel- 
ings overwhelm him, and he gives way to floods 
of tears, The most gifted Inwyers, doctors, and 
divines have heard him with ‘astonishment and 
delight. Iconfess it is most wonderful, and to me 
incomprehensible. When | heard him he preached 
from the text, “Tow long halt ye between two 
opinions?” He preached from notes, sometimes 
sceming to forget that his notes were before him. 
His subject was arranged with perfect system, and 
most logically treated. When through with his 
sermon, he closed the Book, and gave a brief and 
touching exhortation, under which I could, with 
others, but weep. His public addresses published 
have attracted much attention, and should he live, 
leave a broad wake 
on the tide of morals, Such is the character of 
the “ Boy Preacher,” whose wonderful precocity 
is without a parallel. 

———— +r 


sesees++ Our sorrows are like thunder clouds, 
which seem black in the distance, but grow lighter 
































as they approach. 
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Original. 
THE WATER-FALL. 
DEBE within a mossy dinglet 
Where the rocks rise gray and tall, 
Flows a crystal hill-side streamlet, 
Leaps a feathery water-fall— 
‘Tinkling water-fall! 


Sparkling in the golden sunlight, 
Dashing o'er the snow-white,Wwall, 
With a sound of eweetest music 
Plays the merry water-fall— 
Laughing water-fall! 


Soft as bell-like notes, so dulcet, 
Rung by fairy fingers small, 
Je the tinkling silvery music 
Of the splashing water-fall! 
Murmuring water-tall. 


Oft I lie, at drowsy noon-time, 
*Nenth the shade of elm-trees tall, 
Listening to the water spirits 
Whispering in the water-fall! 
“Misty water-fall! 


And, when eve ber starry curtain 
‘Draws iu silence over all, 
Daste I to the mosay dingle 
To muse beside the water-fall— 
‘Dreamy waterfall! 


Come, then. love, and wander with me, 
Hasten at Love's winning call, 
And to thee sweet words I'll whisper 
Sitting by the water-tal— 
Silvery waterfall! 
Survey Carr. 


Original. 


A HUNT FOR WHISKEY. 


BY BOYD JR. 

IE town of Wilbur is a pleasant, flourising 

place, situated in the central part of Pennsy! 
vania, and within a day’s ride of Wheeling on the 
one side, and Pittsburg on the other, and does a 
stirring business with both, in dry goods and pro- 
ceries and other things necessary to the support of 
its inhabitants, not excepting liquors of all kinds, 
(though whether this last named commodity is es- 
sential to the support of life or not is a question of 
some doubt in my own mind.) 

A railroad connects Wheeling with Wilbur, and, 
as the trains come in at evening, and stop before 
the treight house, rel after barrel of the fiery 
stuff is rolled trom the cars to the platform, aud 
from thence to drays, which convey them 1o the 
stores and houses of its purchasers, 

Not far from the railroad, and running parallel 
with it, is a strect inhabited mostly by emigrants 
from the ‘old country,” and their descendants, 
from which cause it derives its name—Lreland. Ac- 
cording to a certain law, then in force, it was fina- 
able to allow any “ Mickey ” no matter how re- 
spectable he might be, to have the article without 
a written order from some respectable physician of 
good medical purposes. But, in spite of law and 
fines, they would yet it, and would sclt it, and 
would drink it. Mow they got it, or where they 
got it, was, for some time, a mystery to all, 

Jed Langley was a blacksmith by trade, a good 
workman, and a kind-hearted, good-natured and 
liberal man. His house and shop stood on the 
suine lot, at the end of the street called Lreland, and 
from early dawn till late at night the ring of his 
anvil could be heard, and it was often said that 
ded Langley might be a rich man if he would only 
let whiskey alone. 

The barough constable, that terror of evil-docrs, 
was a short, dumpty man, with a fat, good-na- 
tured face, brimful of fun when there was no mat- 
ter of importance on hand, but terrible as a thun- 
der-storm when there was, often paraded the street 
before Jed’s shop, and, with an cagle’s eye, 
watched all the loafers, (of which there was no 
luck,) to see which one curried Jed the whiskey, 
but all to no purpose. 

Failing to come atit in this way, he hit upon the 
following plan, which he thought must succeed. 
But, before we proceed any farther, let_us sec 
where the whiskey did come from which Jed and 
his “Mickey” friends got. Among the motly 
crowd which made Jed’s shop their loafing spot, 
was a fellow called John Munn, a most abandoned 
villain, whose conscience, (if he ever had any,) 
must have been covered in crime long ago, and 
who had just escaped the gallows, thus cheating 
justice of its due. John knew every shanty from 
oue end of the towen to the other, and knew, also, 
how to elude the vigilance of the constable and his 

stants. About midway of the street, on the 
left hand side, stood a little hut, containing but 
one room, and occupied by an old Lrish woman 
who took in washing, and who was thought to be 
ite a respectable woman for one of that class, 
The only thing people had agnisnt her was that 
she had that miserable John Munn about so 
much. At length suspicion was aroused, and old 
Mrs. Miceall had to have her house searched very 
much against her will; but nothing was found 
which would fasten guilt upon her. Still there 
was whiskey in that very room, and that was 
where John and his cronies got it. 

The way of arrangemont was this:—Mrs. Mic- 
call sold on commission. She was the branch of a 
groggery farther up the street, and the groggery 
was 4 branch of a large establishment in the city. 
And now let us sce what our friend the constable 
is doing. 

Between the little house of Mrs. Miccall and the 
adjoining one there was a sm space, in which a 
hop vine was growiug Hits wild Iuxuriance. 
The branches and leaves were so thick that any 
one behind them could see all that took place with- 
in the house without being seen, Now the consta- 
Dle’s plan was this:—IHe would get one of his 
sistants to get into this little space (he was too fat 
himself) and watch, while he, with the rest, would 
he ready, ona given signal, to rush in and take 
them in the act of drinking. The plan was a good 
one, and, with a slight alteration, worked well, as 
we shall see. 

One warm afternoon in July, when the crowd at 
Jed’s shop were making merry over their bottle. 


the constable, with three of his assistants, stole! 


slyly round the back way and reached the house 
without observation. The only alteration in the 
original being, that the constable should go into 
the vine-covored place and let the rest await his 
signal. This was agreed to, and the constable, 
With much difficulty, pushed his fat proportions 
into the narrow opening, and stood there with the 


perspiration rolling down his rubieand visage, 
while the others disposed of themselves under the 
fence and in the garden. ' 

For abont two hours they waited without seeing 
a single soul save the old woman, who went in and 
ont on hee domestic duties, utterly unconscious 
that four men were watching her movements, At 
length they saw three burly Irishmen coming up 
the street and quickly enter the hou: ; and soon, 
after Jed and John made their appearance and en- 
tored also. The constable stood upon the extreme 
end of his toes, and looking in at the little window, 
saw the five sitting round, some on the bed and 
some on the floor. 

“ Bring us some of the mate and drink, will yo?” 
called one of the men, drawing a dime from one of 
his pockets. 

“Don’t ye be in too big a fuss, now, or I’ll not 
be afther lettin’ yo have it at all,” replied the old 
woman, going towards the bed. 

The constable strained himself still farther. He 
knew now that there was liquor there in the room; 
but where was it kept? He had searched the 
room throuzh, and could find none. The place he 
was in was stifling hot, and the perspiration 
poured off of him like rain. He could hardly 
breathe, and as for turning round, that could not 
be thought of. 

However, he was at work for the country, and 
he mentally resolved that the country should pay 
for it. So he stretched himself up once more, and 
saw the woman thrust her hand between the beds 
and draw forth a large stone jug, and fill several 
small tin cups which stood upon a table. 

“So, ho, my lady, that’s your game, hey? well, 
well, we'll soon stop that,” said the constable to 
himself, a3 the men took the cups and began to 
drink. “Now is my time,” and giving a slight 
whistle, his men appeared. , 

“In the door,” said he, pointing. 

Crash! The little hut shook to its foundation as 
the door flew from its hinges. The men made no 
resistance, but the woman fought like a tigress. 
To take her to the squire’s and have a commitment 
served was the work of'a few moments, and she 
was soon safe in the lock-up, where she remained. 
for the next six months. The men, having ac- 
complished their work, did not return, aud the con- 
stable, in his frantic endeavors to get out, only 
wedged himself in tighter. His screams and cries 
soon collected a crowd around him; not one of- 
fered to help him in his “ tight box.” 

“Don’t stand there grinning at me; get a ham- 
mer and take off these boards,” he yelled to the 
gaping crowd, most of whom were women. 

“Indado, and what did ye git in there for?” 
asked a big red-faced woman, looking at him with 
her arms akimbo. 

“Don’t stop to ask questions; do as I tell you, 
or I’ll have you all committed when I get out.” 

“Tndade, an’ ye will? thin ye may stay there,” 
and she turned on her heel. 

His assistants missing him, soon guessed the 
true state of affairs, and hurrying to him soon re- 
Jeased him from his close quarters, The decisive 
step of the constable broke up the whiskey busi- 
ness in “ Ireland street,” and made Jed Langley a 
sober man. _ But if you wish to sec a mad man, 
just ask the Wilber constable if he has found any 
whiskey lately. 


Original. 
ANNIE'S GRAVE, 
ENTLE be thy footfall, 
Lightly, lightly tread; 
Here they laid my Annie 
Down among the dead. 
With her white hands folded 
U'er her fair, young breast; 
Here they luid my Annie, 
Laid her downto rest. 
Chorus.—Here she sleeps —my Annie; 
Lightly, lightly tread, 
Here t laid my Aunie 
Down among the dead. 


Fair was she—my Annie, 
Fair as maid couid be, 
When she lett me lonely, 
Earth grew dark to me. 
Still I wander sadly, 
Weary, faint and lone, 
Mourning for the sunlight 
Gone, lorever gone! 
Chorus.—Mere she sleeps—my Annie, &o. 
Oft in dreams I see her 
Clothed in robes of white, 
With her fair brow circled 
By a crown of light; 
Softly then she murmurs, 
“ Dear one come to me, 
In a world ot glory 
Annie waits for thee.” 
Chorus.—There she waits—my Annie 
Watching still for me, 
Soon, my angel Annie, 
I will will come to thee. 
Emity B. Carport. 


Original. 
AMOR GLORIE. 


“Glory's shining chariot awiftly draws, 
‘With equal whirl the noble and the buse."* 


titude of mankind, and endeavor to trace out 
eatest actuating principle of every individual, 
we find that ambition ruus through the whole 
species, and that all persans, in every condition of 
life, are more or less influenced by it, Truc, we 
tind many who, by the natural bent of their own 
‘inclinations, and without the discipline of educa- 
i pire not to heights of respect or power; 
| who care not for clients or dependencies, nor other 
appendages of greatness; who do not secm to be 
struggling with fickle fortune for gold, but appear 
contented with a competence, however small; and. 
yet this does not go to prove in any way that such 
men are not ambitious! His desire may have fol- 
lowed another channel, and led him to other pur- 
uits; the motive, however, may still be the same, 
;and the man pushed on notwithstanding, with an 
equal desire of emulation, Although the rewards 
of a pureand unsullied conscience, free from guilt 
and unworthy actions, are to a generous mind a 
‘suflicient compensation, yet the “love of glory” 
rand desire of distinction were doubtless phinted. 
within the breast of man for the purpose of an ad- 
ditional incentive of stimulating exertion in vir- 
tuous excellence. 
Desires of glory, like all others, are often per- 
yerted to evil and debasing purposes; so that we 
can account for a great many of the excellencies 





HEN we look abroad upon the swarming mul-* 





and follies of life upon the same innate principle— 
tho wish to become remarkable. The cultivation of 
the mind in y lite by stuly, education and con- 
verse, will bring forth suitable effects. Homer 
tells us that Minerva removed the mist from Diom- 
edes’ eyes that he might plainly discover both 
gods and men. Thus it would scem, if the dark- 
ness which hangs upon the minds of’ many aspir- 
ants for distinction was removed by the force of 
educational instruction, they would be able to 
discern tho right from the wrong path to true 
greatness. 

We find that nature furnishes men with a gen- 
eral appetite for glory, and that education deter- 
mines it to this or that particular object. In many 
we observe it to consist of mere outside show and 
appearance, which the followers of the beau monde 
are obliged to provide, in order to make them- 
selves remarkable, The passion for getting money 
exclusive, without any plans of ultimate benefit or 
happiness, but a miserly greed of gain, is another 
kind of ambition, which may be classed among: the 
lower order, This is a weed that will grow in a 
soil, however barren; for humanity, good nature, 
and education are incompatible with avarice. It 
is sad to behold how suddenly this abject desire 
kills the nobler sensibilities of man’s nature. It 
transforms the victim into An unsocinble and mis- 
trustful being; the father into a peevish and cruel 
parent; and yet it seems to be rather an absurd 
ambition of the heart, instead of a vicious affec- 
tion of the mind. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of do- 
ing great good or mischief in it. It ought, there- 
fore, to he the care of education to infuse into the 
untainted youth early notions of justice and honor, 
80 that the possession of good parts may not take 
an evil turn, nor be perverted to base and ignoble 
purposes; it should be the aim of early instruc- 
tion to point out aright the object of our destination, 
and when this has once been detennined, and the 
course we may safely pursue has been pointed out, 
we may spread all our sail, and a laudable ambi- 
tion, such as originated in glorious designs and 
grandest objects, like the spur to a horse’s side, it 
urges onward to further exertions. 

Fran W. Porrer. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
+ HOPE, 

OPE is universal; none are excluded in par- 

ticipating in this, the greatest of carthly bies- 
sing; all enjoy her gracious smiles, and all par- 
take, according to their different abilities, of re- 
ceiving. and containing of her “ passion-kindling 
power.” It appears that man, in whatever situa- 
tion placed, even under the most propitious auapi- 
ces this earth affurds, is not so far satistied with 
his present condition but that he will seek some fu- 
ture comfort, which, with “rapture-lighted eye,” 
he seems to see not far distant, and which he ex- 
pects will soon be added to his present supply; 
thus his mind becomes a passing instrument to 
the hopeful feeling, and should the time when he 
had expected to have his desires gratified arrive 
without the blessing, his mimd is still cheered 
with a new vision, and he again, with equal avidi- 
ty, presses forward, trusting that he shall, by the 
detention, receive a greater reward and a more 
abundant supply of happiness. 

Hope is prerequisite both to the happiness and 
to the life of man, and affords him an inexhausti 
ble source of pleasure, such as is compensation for 
many of the trying scenes of life. In trouble and 
disappointment it is his comforter; in danger and 
affliction, is is his supporter; in poverty and sick- 
ness, it is his consolation; and in his dying honr 
itis his all. In short, without it the whole humau 
family would be plunged in deep despair, and life 
would be not only undesirable, but become an un- 
supportable burden, as the thought of every fu- 
ture moment could but serve to increase our 
wretchedness, and hasten the termination of our 
earthly existence. With the poet, then, would we 
say— 

“ Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave—oh! Jeave the light of hope behind. 

Her musing mood shall every pang appease, 

And charm when pleasures Jose the power to please.” 

Tlope of itself cannot secure for us any desired 
object; and for us to indulge in it to such an ex- 
tent as to allow our physical and intellect 
powers to subside, is exceedingly ruinous and sin- 
ful; but if, on the contrary, our hopes are gov- 
erned or directed by reason, it has a tendency to 
draw forth our latent energies and inspire us with 
dillizence, by which we may attain 2 position of 
honor and usefulness in the world. Hope, although 
very delusive, is nevertheless indispensible. The 
uncertainty of human affairs often compels us to 
the indulgence of hopes which are beyond the 
proof of probability, and which so often renders 
unavoidable the disappointment of our expecta- 
tions. All who seek fordurable happiness in thi. 
life must be deceived. Weare capable of desiring 
and seeking happiness in another state of exis 
tence; aud if we earnestly set about it, we may 
hope in a sure foundation and obtain the glory 
hoped for. S. SueLpon Srensins. 


Original. 
DOWN IN THE FIELDS. 


WANDER down the grasy felde, 

Beneath the sunny sky, 80 fair; 

What pure deiight their fragrance ‘yields! 
What warbling music fills the air. 


Arouud on every painted knoll 

That dots the bright and verdant plain, 
Isce the grass its blades unroll, 

Or ripening bloom of autumn grain. 


The soft and gentle slopes uphenve 
Their flowery bosom to the sun, 
Seeming in lo¥vliness to grieve 
lis glorious Journey's nearly run. 
The busy hum the insects pour 
Is throbbing o’er the listless earth; 
Such sounds I listened to of yore, 
But decined their power of little worth. 


But now the smallest voice that swells 
‘The wiud’s low wail with raptured tone, 
« over my soul like memury-bells, 
murmuring sea-shell’s sweetest moan. 
O! summer fields, oh skies of blue, 
O! gorgeous robes of living green! 
How does iny fond heart turn fo you, 
low do I love your peace sereiie! 
Frank W. Porrsr. 


Original. 
THE TOLLING BELL. 
ARK! the tolling bell! what a fearfal knell! 
{Low shudders the soul with dread! 

"Lis the voice of death, with bis warning breath 
Me tells of the recent dead. 

And where has death been in the midst of his kin, 
‘To sever the fondett ties? = 

Where all was so fair; has he flung despair, 
What victim in dust now lies? 

Perhaps he has torn from a heart care-worn 
Some child who has lingered long; 

And a love go pure it shall clasp ho more 
The babe it had hushed with song. 

Perchance ’tis some youth whose honor aud truth 
Were plighted to ber who hears; 

He's shrouded to-day and she kneels to pray 
While bitterly fall her tears. 


I know not, in eooth, be it age or youth, 
*Tis an awful sound to hear, 

For it makes one think on the frightful brink 
To which we are all so near. 


Then toll away, bell! thine’s a powerful epell 
‘To wake in the soul remorse; 
The murderer's wrath it may stop in its path, 
‘The dagger’s descending force. 
Aye, toll away, bell! what better can tell 
How flitting is all, aud vain; 
Mow death inthe dark is choosing his mark 
To add to bis heaps of slain. 
Gzorera D—. 


I WISH I HAD iT. 

puULosorny tells us that it is folly to grieve 

over what we cannot help. But we are not all 
philosophers, and we consequently often pursuc a 
course different from that which true wisdom 
would dictate: Our past follies we can see as well 
as our neighbors, when they become past follies; 
but while they are being performed we cannot see 
but that we are acting wisely. Were it as plain 
before us how we ought to do as it is how wo 
ought to have done, we should be able to direct 
our course without the slightest mistake, or tho 
smallest deviation from the right track. But alas! 
experience is like the stern light of a ship. Its 
gleam is bright behind, but it casts no light ahead. 

‘Thus it is, that in looking back over the past of 
our lives we are always filled with mournful re- 
grets. We see so many errors that a little fore- 
sight and a little caution might have avoided! 
There are many acts, some great and some small, 
which we would pay any price to recall and re- 
verse. “TI wish I had not,” are perhaps very hard 
words for us to speak to another; but they con- 
stitute the comment which every man makes se- 
crotly upon ten thousand of his acts. Sometimes 
it is an insulting expression which we let fall from 
us in a moment of hasty passion. Quick as it has 
left the lips, rises the words of regret, “I wish [ 
had not suid so,” but this utterance is checked, 
Were they, too, spoken, the word of anger might, 
in effect, be recalled. but being thus hushed hy a 
false pride, the one whose feelings we have wouud- 
ed is suffered to believe that the passionate ex- 
pression was deliberate and preconceived. The 
tongue is loth to do penance for its own misdeeds, 
even when the heart orders that penance to be 
done, 

When we run over the thoughts, words and 
deeds of a single day there are always scores 
against which we have to write, “I wish I had 
not.” A salutary influence is exerted by making 
this comment upon what we have done amiss; it 
does not indeed prevent us from doing the same. 
things again; the repentence for past misdeeds 
does not remove them, or make them appear less 
heinous in the sight of Heaven; but it docs con- 
vince us of our fallibility, and prevents us from 
eherishing any pride because of our gooduess. 
Titat sentence, “I wish I had not,’ constantly 
stands by us, and like the herald of the Macedon- 
ian King, is ever sounding in our cars. Remem- 
ber, oh! man, that thou art mortal. Whenever we 
have wronged our fellow-tnan in word or deed, we 
ought not to hesitate in confe: r our wrong and 
craving his forgiveness. But if pride will not per- 
mit this, we ought at least to confess it to our- 
selves, and preserve the remembrance thereof, tor 
the sake of the good it will do our own hearts. 


AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


T seems to us that the level of deliberate clo- 
quence has wonderfully deciined in the United 

States since the death of Webster, Calhoun and 
Clay followed each other in rapid succession. 
Amcricans, we need not say, are especialiy proud 
of their oratory ; and certainly if an American and 
an Englishman were picked by hazard out of a 
crowd and forced to make a speech about nothing 
in particular on the spur of the momeut, the 
chances are a great many to one that the Ameri- 
can would acquit himself fairly, and the English- 
man break down in his first sentence. Enylish- 
men, in fact, are not taught to speak at all. The 
best schools of oratory in the country are the 
Unions of Oxford and Cambridge, and even they 
are frequented by a small minority of undergrad- 
uates, and never pretend for a moment to c 
with other fields of distinction in our Univ 
An American boy, however, learns to speak al- 
most as soon as he learns to read. He plays at 
oratory, and works at oratory through the whole 
period of education, and we have heard that no 
prize at the American colleges is halt so much en- 
yied as the conventional pre-eminence accorded to 
proficiency in speaking. It is probably to this 
training that mature American orators owe their 
peculiarities, for their faults are decidedly those 
of school-boys, on a very exagyrerated scale. The 
height at which the language keeps steadily abovo 
the thought, the weakness and length of the meta- 
phors, the confusion between the ornaments prop- 
er to poetry and the ornaments proper to prose, 
the emphasis and extravagance of praise and 
blame, are precisely the blemishes which every 
schoulmaster finds in nine times out of ten of the 
themes sent up by his cleverest scholars. Fac 
and fluency are dearly purchased by American 
speakers, at the expense ofa perpetual iia 
lapse from good taste, sound sense, and sob 
of expression; and if the sensibility which 
against being bored is not quite extinct across the 
Atlantic, we should imagine that the best part of 
the American public would not be sorry to ¢: 
change its wealth in ready speaking for the com- 
parntive penury of eloquence which distinguishes 





this country.—£ng. paper. 
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Original. 
IN MEMORY. 


N the moonlight I am sitting, 
Shadowy Yorins hotore me ‘Kiting, 
Flitting ae in days of yore: < 
‘And my Feart witlt fire seems burning, 
‘As comes back the olden yearning 
For that love now mine no more. 


On their stems the leaficts quivers 
Aud cach faint, imper pect quiver 
Starts the bitter, oldeu pain, 
Sende a strauge dark shadow. creeping 
jRouvd my heart, and wakes {rom sleeping 


‘All my gorrow up again. 


For 60 well, now, I remember, 
Jn one still and calm September, 
When just such a moonlight fell; 
‘And the velvet shadows stealing 
Allaslant the earth, revealing 
Lights and shades too fair to tell. 


‘ow Isat entranced and listened 

% his voice, till tear-drops glistened 
‘In the azure of mine eye; 

‘Aud Lwatched the love-light gleaming 

From his blue eyrs, uever dreaming 
*Twould bring sorrow bye aud bye. 


Never, for one hour, believing 
pat those blue eyes were deceiving 
Mer who trusted him so long, 
Her who trusted till the milduess 
Of her heart was turned to sadness, 
‘And slie cursed him—though ’twere wrong. 


‘Well, ‘twas in that same September— 
Just at night-full, J remember— 
: ‘That he Jett and weut away 5 
Then my heart grew faint aud fearful, 
‘Aud my eyes seemed weak and teartul, 
‘But 10 tears 1 shed that day ; 


For my grief was wild and burning. 
‘Aud to fire each tear seemed turning, 
Fire which scorched me with its glow; 
But 1 laughed aud chatted lightly, 
Made my eyes to sparkle biightly, 
‘Aud they never guessed my Woe 


Look! the moon’s soft light is clouded, 
Lnke my Jite-path it is shiouaed 
By a thick and gloomy veil; 
Aud ] must away irom musing. 
Must be done with the perusing 
Uf this bitter memory -tale; 


For it stirs my heart. to madness, 
‘And it hushes all my glauness, 
‘Thus to 1¢ad this memory -icaf. 
And Pll bury it 1orever, 
‘And, through all my juture, never 
Shall come buck this bitter grief. 
Lucy WaLLace. 


CASTILLIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XXX.—The Diamond Brooch. 





ILDRED went into her mother’s sitting-room | You, and T love 
‘and sat down by the window; the soft sum-| And then he s 

mer breezes came up to her ladened with fragrance | me?” And T, you mu 
and music; she was happy; after all her suffering, | ¢ gong to he married; 


all her doubting, Guy was true to her. 


She leaned her head upon her folded hands and | of his 
; asoft step started | all this before to- 


began to dream of the futur 
her, a soft “ May I come in, sister Mildred?” and 
Fay, in her fleecy robes, stole up to her side. Mil- 
dred raiscd her face trom her hands and gazed ab- 
stractedly into the sweet countenance that smiled 
down into hers.” 

“ How do I look, sister Millie?” 

“Tn what respect, Fay?” 

“ Oh, altogether; you know what I mean, Mil- 
lie. Custic, dear, sweet soul, [can get no satisfac 
tion from her any way; she only says I don’t look 
any sweeter to her than Idid in my pink chintz 
dress at the fort; and Cass—oh, what a tease he 
is; he says you're always charming, pet, and just 
Jooks at my cyes, and smoothes my hair, and— 
yes, he nearly smoothed all the curls out of it! 1 
do wonder if he’ll be such a dear, goou-tor-vothing: 
tease after we’re married. Did your husband—” 
but Fay happened to recollect that she was tread- 
ing upon forbidden ground, so she paused, pre- 
septed her.red little lips for Mildred to kiss, and 
sayu, so innocently— 

“ How do I look, Millie?” 

Mildred put her white arms around her sister’s 
neck and drew the sunny little head down upon 
her bosom. 

“JT want to tell you something, my little Fay,” 
she said. 

« And what, Millie?” : 

Fay’s little white arms stole up around Mildred’s 
neck; how like, and yet how unlike they were, 
those two sisters; alike in features, s0 unlike in 
expression, yet both so innocent and so childlike 
—hoth so fair and so winning. 

Mildred took her sister’s arms from around her 
neck and turned the sweet face to the light. How 
very lovely it was—the white brow, with the shad- 
owy masses of golden brown curls shading it, and 
framing in the exquisitely moulded cheeks and 
swanlike neck, the blue eyes, the coral lips. 

“T thank Heaven for giving you to me, little sis- 
ter,” Mildred said softly. “I am so happy, Fay, 
to-night—so happy.” 4 

Mildred leaned her head upon her sister’s shoul- 
der, and, amid a gush of happy tears, told of her 
meeting with Guy, and their reconciliation. Fay 
listened silently, until her sister had concluded, 
then she said, clapping her little hands: : 

« And I shall sec this dear, blessed Guy to-night, 
Millio; this poor, abused Guy. Oh, dear, dear, 
how awful it must be to have such an uncle! But 
do youthink blue or white becomes mo best, Mil- 
lie? Say, do—that’s a dear;—and you must know 
I want to look just the best [ can to-night, Millie.” 

“Why, dear?” . 

«That's just what Custic asked; every one calls 
me ‘dear,’ just as if L was a child; even Cass—the 
naughty fellow—aays, ‘why, dear?’ as if it was 
very curious that I should want to look becoming 
to-night in particular, and treating me as if Iwas 
a child, too, when, ouc of these days, I'm going to 
be a marchioness, and live in the fine old De Leon 
chateau, aml be a great lady 2? 
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“T suppose you think mote of being a great lady 










so I'll tel 
father wi 
a neighboring planter, by the name of Sheldon— 
Harmon Sheldon.” 


than you do of that daring western lover of yours Pe 
questioned Mildred a litle maliciously, yet holding, 
the fair girl lovingly in the prison of a pair of 
white arms the while. 

‘A tide of crimson swept up over the sweet face 
of our little Fay, and she answered artlessly and 
earnestly — A a j 

“?Tig nothing of the kind, Mlllic. Yd rather be 
the wife of Castele De Leon, if he was as poor as 
he was eight months ago, than to marry the great 
Spanish nabob that drove up two hours ago with 
his magnificent coach and four.” in 

“Perhaps the ‘Spanish nabob’ is old and ugly, 
Janghed Mildred. 

Fay didn’t know; she was sure she only knew 
that everybody was on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of 
him, and that she overheard a lady lecturing her 
daughters as to how they should behave in order 
to make a good impression upon the wealthy 
Don 

Mildred smiled. 

«And that was why my little sister wished to 
Jook so charming this evening?” 

Fay did not attempt to deny it. 

“ Bie—fic, Fairy,” said Mildred. 

“ But who wishes to be outdone, Millie? I don’t 
believe Cass would want me to be; I shall be queen 
of the morning, and Castie will be queen of the 
night.” 

“So she is going to dress with an especial eye 
for the admiration of your ‘ Spanish nabob,’ eh?” 
joned Mildred, with a spice of bilterness in 
her tone. 4 

“Not she, indeed,” returned Fay, with spirit. 
“ Castie’s dress will be purple velvet and diamonds. 
Mine white, with pearls and flowers; that is all I 
want. Castie wouldn’t change from her own taste 
to please the king of—of—any king, Millie.” 

“Or ‘Spanish nabob? ” teased Mildred. 

“No.” 



























Fora moment the sisters looked out into the 
gathering darkness in silence; finally Fay 
“ Did you really think would marry Cass quick- 
er for his being rich and titled, Millie?” 

“ A great many would, Fay.” 

“And yet I wouldn’t—the foolish fellow! he 
would have it, though, that I shouldn’t marry him, 
and most grived me to death, when he was poor; 
and when his good fortune come, did I tell you 
what a trick he played ine, Millie?” 

“ About what > 

“Why, when he first saw me after his good for- 
tune he came to me in the coarsest, meanest kind 
of clothes, and said—‘Do you remember, Jittle 
Fay, what you said once? that you was sure I 
could make you happy, and how J told you it was 
hetter for you to be free? Do you remember it, 
Fay? And said, ‘yes, Cass, Lremember;’ and 
id, ‘Don’t you see I was right, Fay? would 
you be willing now to be the wife of a poor man ia 
“ And you, Fay, what did you say? what did 




















you do?” 


“What did I? why, T just put my arms around 

neck—just as they are around yours now—and 
ed his dear face just as I kiss yours now, 
and I said, just as Tam saying now, ‘ You 
r, haughty Cass, I will tell you the truth; I 
can love any body in the world better than 
uu justas well if you are poor,’ 
— hut would you really marry 
know what I said, for 
and, after I said yes, 
why, he just took me in his arms and told me all 
rood fortune, and ali—but Iknow I told you 

ts 
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« And I'm just as happy as you are, Fay.” 
‘ovked as if she thought this a moral impos- 





“Why not? I ought to be happier, for I’ve been 
s 


0 very Miserable; but where’s mother?” 
“Making her toilet for the evening.” 
“ And Horace and Mr. Mayne?” 
“They went out for a drive in the middle of the 





afternoon, and have not returned.” 


Mildred looked out at the stars; Fay watched 


her sister; finally Mildred said— 


“ Tow fortunate it was.” 

“What, Millie?” 

“Why, you know—no, you don’t know, cither, 
you; before Iwas married to Guy my 
hed me very much to wed a young man, 








“Well.” 
“ He was handsome, well educated and wealthy ; 


but, from my infancy, [ had been brought up with 
the idea that he mus be my future husband; it may: 
be that it was this feeling of compulsion that 
caused me to hate Harmon—I do not know, but I 
married Guy. You know mother has often and 
often spoken to me and urged me to obtain a di- 


vorce? 

“Yes, I have heard her.” 

“ Perhaps you do not know why, Fay?” 
“No.” 


“Then [ll tell you. Harmon Sheldon still wish- 
es me to be his wife.” 

“ And your mother favors his suit?” 

“Yes,” 

There was silence for a moment, then Mildred 
continucd— 

“That was what I said was fortunate, that Isaw 
Guy before [ acceded to my mother’ hes.”” 

“And you have fall faith in this Guy?” ques- 
tioned Fay, with a secret doubt she could not ex- 
Plain? 

In the darkness a female form flitted past the 
half-open door, and a curious, half-triumphant 
smile passed over the countenance of Madamoiselle 
Louise, while her beautiful lips framed the words, 

“We shall sec! We shall see!” 








“Oh, how beautiful you do look, Castie!” and 
Fay clapped her little hands with delight. The 
queenly woman made no reply, ouly stooped and 
kissed Fay’s white forehead gently. 

Another echoed in his heart “ how beautiful!” 
as he regarded the noble girl before him; and 
the Custillin De Leon, in her coarse black st 
dress at the Fort De Leon, was just as dear to him, 
and just as beautiful as the wealthy and titled lady 
betore him, in her velvet and jewels 5 

They were a noble looking pair—both stately 
and regal,—with different types of beauty, to be 
sure, yet none the less attractive for that. So. 
thought many that night, as she, leaning upon his 
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strong arm, promenaded the brilliantly-ligheed 








rooms, or conversed in low tones with ¢ 
So thonght Guy Summers, as he ground his teeth 
and bit his lips, as he witucsscd his rival’s happi- 
ness, yet he muttered to himseli— 

«Take your pleasure this evening, Sir Brentf ‘ord; 
it will be your last!” 

At precisely nine o’clock he met Madamoiselle 
Louise at the place designated. At nine preciscly 
she gaye into his hand the key of Horace Brent- 
ford’s room, und said, as she shrank farther into 
the shadow— 

“You sce I have done my part, Monsicur.” 

“ And I willdo mine!” said Guy, with firmness. 

“So you say, Monsicur,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply what L say; it is ono thing to say, and 
another thing to do.” 

“ And you will find that Ican do both.” 

“ Perhaps you will;” and the girl smiled incred- 
wlously; she emphasised strongly the word per- 
haps. 

“Do you take mo for a coward?” questioned the 
young man, slightly angered. 

“Monsicur mistikes—I did not say he was a 
coward; yet to-night will determine.” 

“Yes, it will determine,” hissed Guy Summers 
through his shut teeth, “It will determine; but 
Lam 2 fool to trust you, to trust any one!” 

“A woman, and onc that loves you, Monsieur?” 
ead Louise in her roftest tone, and half reproach- 
fully. 

He did not speak again, but went down where 
the music was playing, and the light tect of the 
young and gay kept time to the melody. He 
sought Mildred, and together they stolc out from 
the crowded and heated rooms, and, after prome- 


















nading back and forth the length of the pizza sev- 
eral times, they sat down upon a vine-shuded seat, 


and, with their hands clasped, talked everything 
over in just such low tones as every one, ab some 
period of one life, love’s to indulge in. 

Oh, Mildred, Mildved! if you had ouly known 
how at that very moment, while Guy Summers 
held you so tenderly to his heart, he was planning 
your destruction! 

There was one in the brilliantly-lighted parlor 

who watched Castillia De Leon with a strange in- 
ter this was none other than an old genticman, 
dressed with great richne: et ina forcign style; 
—an old man, with very white hair, and a great 
many wriukles, eyes were black and 
piercing as a forest eagle’s. With one hand clasp- 
ing a massive gold-headed cane, with a diamond 
setting, the other toying carclessly with the jew- 
elled guard at his waist, the haughty old Don, the 
auraction of all eyes, glanced carelessly around 
him, until his gaze rested upon the regal form of 
a De Leon, 
*Diovalo!? he exclaimed, turning to his com- 
panion, 2 middle aged man apparently of his own 
nation, and speaking in the Spanish tongue.‘ Tf 
the grave could give up its dead I should say that 
that was Inez, my Inez, of forty-five years azo!” 

“She is very beautiful, and very like the picture 
I have scen of Senora in the palace gallery, 
Senor,” 

“Then you have scen it, knave?” 

“Si, Senor.” 

“ But my Inez died before you were born, Alva- 
ro; you never saw her step. Oh, what a step she 
had—what a queenly grace was her form, and how 
regally she held her head; that girl is like her in 
ys. as well as her looks, knaye.” 

“ A fancy of yours, Senor.” 

“ And yet you yourself confessed she was like 
the picture.” 
“Si, so Tdid, Senor.” 

« And what say you now?” 

“ Perhaps my imagination, Senor.” 

4 ane Spaniard bit his lip, and then said, mock- 
inirly 
“Saint Maria! then Alvaro talks of his imagina- 
tion!” The old man laughed sarcastically, then he 
continued— 

“Thad a daughter once—more than forty years 
ago. St. Diego! but if she was alive she would be 
an old woman.” 

Again the don laughed. 

“So you had a family, senor?” 

A dark frown gathered over the wrinkled face 
of the haughty Spaniard, and a flash of his eye 
told the enquirer he was going too far. At t 
moment Castillia and her lover passed by, very 
near the speaker. What was it that caused the 
blood to recede from the old Spaniard’s face, leav- 
ine itas ashen as the dead? Why did that dim-| 
ness come over his sight, and his whole frame 
tremble, uniil his very Knees knocked together? 
“You arcill, senor?” said Alvaro, his attendant, 
who assisted the old man to arise, and conducted 
him to his private apartment. “ What is it, 
senor?” 

‘The old Spaniard did not reply until after he had 
emptied a small silver chased wine-glass, then he 
said, as he began to regain his comnosure— 

“Did yon notice, Alvaro, that /cw21?” 

“ What jewel, senor?” 

“Which that young man wears upon his bosom | 
—that diamond brooch, with the D’L’Ossa crest. 
Maldito!” and the old hidalgo brought his clenched 
fist down heavily upon the table, “ Maldito! and 
the young knave shall answer for it dearly; go 
bring him into my presence immediately.” 

“ But, senor!” 

“ No hesitation, knaye! Do you know the master 
you serve?” 

The man made a low obeisance, and replied re- 
spectfully— 

“ Si, senor.” 

“Then why do you not obey?” 

“Don Francisco D'L’Ossa forgets that in Amer- 
ica a senor cannot command one of his country- 
men—that here all men are free and equal,” replied 
Alvaro, still bowing. 

“Tmpudence!” cried the don, parsionately. 

“Senor forgets the pledged word of Alvaro 
Sachez; he forgets to whom he owes more than 
his life,” said the Spaniard, turning away. 

“No, Alyaro,—a D'L’Orsa never forgets! your 
hand, Alvaro; forgive, for thy father’s sake! "Thy 
old master is quervlous with infirmity and age.” 

Alvaro grasped the withered band of the old 
man, then waited respectfully for his master to 
proceed, 

“You wonder why I'am so agitated,” said the 
old don at length. “You wonder why the sight of 
that jewel has made mo forgettl even of what I 














































































D’L’0: Jed Inez De Castero to it 
tar, two diamond brooches were rear ee 
looms to the happy pair; they were oxaetly ba aS 
—one Don Francisco wore for the giver’s sak ane 
grandfather’s, the other Donna Inez kept with? is 
Jewels, Hereis mine;” and the olddon pointed et 
a brilliant dinmond that sparkled upon is bosoms 
he other—there never were hi ike—an, i 
that other—” na to ab d 
The old man paused, then 
Leen Pi A he resumed, less ye- 
“Why he wears it, however, mayhay 
go, Alvaro—go, and beg, as a mph Shay i 
young knave will wait on Don Francisco D’L’0: < 
immedlately, Maldito! Jet him beware, too, how 
he trifles with me!” And the old Spaniard laid his 
hand upon a small poisoned stiletto that he n we 
cole at Let him beware!” ore 
varo departed upon his mission, and th 
man sank back into the de is cuss 
mans he depths of his cushioned 


“ D’L’Ossa!” Castillia pale 
ed pon her ears, Paled as the name sound- 
rey hat is it, Miss De Leon? A in?” 
honest pores: anxiously noting, Ter deat 
alor, and the quivering a 
pa neal quivering of the hand that lay upon 
“T cannot tell you all, now; it 
that strange Spanish name; let mego eit ee ‘¢ 
you will, Horace; but tell me first, and truly, how 
cas son by that peooch e e 
‘was left me i 

my father k by my mother, and given her by 

nd your father, how cay pe 
tioned Castillia, earnestly.” me he by it?” ques 
ee tell you.” 

ark cloud swept over the countenance 
young man as he made reply; then he contin 

“The reason [ cannot tell you is, I do not know. 
phase only heart my father say he prized it very 
lishly, and yet the reason w iz i 
nejer ain me. ee hy he prized it he 

‘ You wonder why I question you,” said ills 

smiling; “simply to prepare you for ae, 
come. That brooch, small as it is, bears the D’ 
L’Ossa crest of diamonds; and if I mistake not, it 
is to inquire concerning it that that haughty old 
Dou has requested your presence. But I must see 
this old hidalgo myself, Horace; perhaps J may 

be slightly interested in what he may say and do.” 

“ Certainly, as my affianced bride, Castillia,” re- 
plicd the young man; then he added, raring fall 
ito her face, as if he would read her every 
thought. 
“ And never shall a stained name be linked with 
yours; if this affair to-night brings ought of shame 
to me the hand you pledged ine is relinquished; 
and, bidding you farewell forever, we will never 
meet again.” 

“Do not think even guilt of your father’s would 
turn me from you, Horace,” replicd Castillia, 
“ Only deeds for which you are accountable could 
do that; but let us go.” 

The young man bowed assent, and together they 
sought the elegantly furnished apartment where 
the old don awaited their coming. In the passage 
Tlorace encountered his father, whom a few wh 
pered words induced to accompany them, anda 
few seconds sufficed to bring them all three into 
the notice of the haughty Spaniard. | When the 
eyes of Don Francisco rested upon Castillia the 
old tremor passed through his frame. He mut 
tered a few words to his attendant— 

“ Tuterpret for me, Alvaro.” 

“Senor can speak in his own language,” said 
Castillia, stepping forward and addressing the 
Spaniard in his own tongue. 

“Senorata speaks like a native of Castile,” said 
the old don, with astonishment. 

«And well she may, for it is her mother’s law 
guage,” replied the girl. 

Another tremor of the old Spaniard’s frame. 

“Your name, Senorata?” he asked, with a face 
as white as the dead. 

“ Castillia De Leon.” 

“De Leon!” 

The only daughter and second child of the 
Count, Victor De Leon, of France.” 

« And your mother?” 

The old Spaniard pressed his hand over his 
heart as if it pained him, 

“And your mother, Scnorata?” he asked, with 
white, qui ng lips. 

“er maiden name was the same as yours, 
senor; her father was a Spanish nobleman, who 
died in prison.” 

“ And her name?” 

“ Ines” 

“The sameas her mother’s! Santa Maria!” and 
the old man er himself devoutly, and, takin 
a small ivory © fix from his bosom, he press 







































jit to his lips. 


Castillia rezarded her interrogater with surprise; 
but she waited not long for an explanation. 

“Listen, Senorata,” said the old don, dashing @ 
tear from his eagle eye. 

“Nearly forty-five years ago the houses of 
D'L’Ossa and Saint Pederree were united by the 
marriage of the youthful Don Francisco and the 
beautiful orphan, Inez. The marriage was cele- 
brated in gorgeous style, and, among other gifts, 
the aged grandfather of Don Francisco presented 
to the happy pair two diamond brooches, of ex- 
actly the same size, the same workmanship, and 
the same design; one of these Don Francisco ever 
wore, the other Dona Inez ever kept among her 
jewels; here is mine;” and the old Spaniard point- 
‘ed to the diamond upon. his breast; “the other— 
but who is he that should wear, unblushingly, its 
counterpart?” 

The Spaniard’s flashing eyes rested for a mo- 
ment upon Horace, then he continued— 

“The beauty of the lovely Inez excited the ad- 
miration of a dissolute young nobleman, who 
wielded a mighty influence in the Castillian Court; 
and he it was who caused Don Francisco to be 
suspected of treason, torn from his wife and two 


























beautiful children, condemned to death, and his 
family rendered penniless by the contiseation of 
his vast estates to the crown. Don Francisco, I 





said, was condemned to death, but the intercession 
of his beautiful wife wax the menns of mi gating 
his sentence from death to imprisonment for life; 
and, for more than thirty long years, ignorant of 
the fate of those he loved, the young nobleman 
grew gray and wrinkled, and bowed before ‘his 
time, 











owe to you, Alyaro. But the day Don Francisco 





“But arcleaso came. What a release! bettor 






















and restored lands and gold, when he know that | again!” 
his wife was dead, his son sleeping in the blue 
depths of the sea, and his daughter a wanderer 
upon the faco of the earth? He entered prison . 
young and handsome, unused to care or sorrow; 
¢ left it wrinkled, and gray, and bent, for sorrow 


ata, the Holy Virgin be praised for this hour! | and said— 

Where is your mother? lot mo gazo upon my 

for years through Franee and America. Your 

motlier, senorata.” 
Custillia’s voice was very low; bow could she 

dash the cup of happiness from those waiting, 

trembling lips? 
Oh 





lived to seo this day" 

“Lived? Does sho not live? Is she dend?” 
“Dead!” 

Castillia made answer solomnly— 

“Yes, sho is dead.” 


ment. 


old Spaniard spoke again— es mon 

“Doad! why, it seems but a little while ago I no ete 
heard her prattle and gazed into the dark eyes of fe did not 
litule Curlos.” 


“ Ah, yes; I have heard my mother speak of a 


dead?” 


“Yes, [heard the story from a faithful servant. 
Donna Inez, fearful for her son’s safety in Spuin, 


HIE reader 


a relative of hers in that city; the vessel was | fe, 

wrecked and all save one or two peris! 

tho number lost was my little C: i Ki 
The old man paused; then, as if he had sent for 





manner of ¢ 





a frown, a 
oH ” or that a spe 
“Si, senor. Fs 


ji 5 i detection. 
may be obviated,” said Horace, in good Castillian. 


death than such an one; for what was life, aye, | Blessed Virgin has given you back to my arms 


Tht night, when Horace Brentrord retired to 
rest, it was with the benediction of the old don 
resting npon his head; and, with the tond hope, 
ere many days, of calling Castillia, his cousin, by x 


it fonder and dearer name, his wife, Donna Cestillia 
and misery are more relentiess than Time. Senor-| D’L’Ossa—and Walter 


“Tt will bo 
dauyhter’s face, then die; to do this Ihave roamed | ma Sr. Clare 
Ere Horace Brentford retired to rest he espicd 
upon his pillow a little billet of colored paper, upon. 
which, in pencil mark, he read these words— 
euon re in danger; to-night.an attempt will be 
etoall. Oh, if my moth-| Me to take your lifo; secrete several of your 
, and sorrow cam! a friends in your chamber, and wait for the deno 


And Guy Summers, as he paced his room, with 
his rns folded tightly across his breast, mur- 
r time there was no response; then the | Mured to hiinself— 
For a long tim: P 2 t “One more crime—one more—only one more, 


only have secu but a few steps into futurity! 


, anne “| Chapter XXXIL—Foiled.— .—Con- 
brother,’ replied Castillia; “are you sure he is pter X Foiled. “The Last Sirnggle.—Con 


mers was jn such haste, und so unguarded as 
J c | to his manner of disposing of h 
determined to send him to Mavana to the care of'| as he deemed him. 
A tly natural; indeed, I m 
ished; umong| why his plotting was not more intricate, and his 
fe 


Mayne smiled to himself, 


a surprise for you, too, my Lady Em- 





” 





finish the sentence. Oh, if he could 


may perhaps wonder why Guy Sum- 


Such a surprise would be per- 
If have wondered 


ies of insanity had rendered him 


y 
ca ff > " thoughtless and daring, forgetful of the liability of} ¥ 
“Tf senor will permit me, I think that trouble CL He did not seem i beh rr Hd 





are where, or in 


Bout 


is Victim, his rival, | Heaven give thee peace. 








“Tho Spanish language was one of my accom- 
plishments.” 

The oid don listened in amazement; then, 
gaining his composure and hauteur, he said, 
ing to the diamond, 

“Perhaps senor will explain why he wears the 
D'L’Ussa crest of jewels.” 

Horace 

then turning to his father, he said— 








matter satisfactorily 
alla secret from me. 





listened with wrapt and profound attention; to at- 
tempt to portray his emotion would be vain. There 


fectly unintelligible. 


over his brow in thought; then he would mutter, 
to assure himsclf he was awuke. 


ace,” suid Walter Mayne, ut length. 
place Vecause [think [ owe the history to you; 
secondly, because [ teel that I must do so to ac- 
count for the singularity of my ever possessing, 
poor as I was in my youth, so valuable a je 
As to what the haughty old Span 
do not kuow; asto what he may think of my story 
I cannot tell, neither do I particularly care, save 
as rds nly honor in its truthfulness. Listen, 

















master, and give him my words as I speak them, 
and truthfully. 


“Te is with my carly life I have to do; as for 





distingt 





ish the real from the unreal, I have a 
ollection of some great city, but the re- 
membrance is so faint I am not able to say it i 
not a dream; but this is reality, thata father nev 
could be kinder than Captain Mayne of the pretty 
skipper Orleana was to me. [always thought he 










never shall forget (tat night! 
“The day had been very dark and windy, but 


what manner his rival was_assaxsinated—only he 

was dead, and that Mount Grey would fall into his | ¢; 

own hands; that was all, and to accomplish this | th 

re | he drained glass after glass of the purple wine for 

, Point) courage—courage for the dark deed with whieh he| y 
had determined to stain his soul. 

But “man proposes and God disposes ;” there is | lw 
eet ed atime when man’s cup of iniquity, being full, an-| ¢ 
explained all that was in his power, and | other drop causes it to overflow. 
eee oan in : - ._ | had the angel of Mercy cried out to Guy Summers 
n say no more—if you can explain this | —his guardian angel, whose voice he had bushed 

3,Pray do so; you have kept it | ut las 


pI n ‘ “ber 
During the entire interview Walter Mayne had | ¢, 


shout of voices, strong arms seized him, and, ere 
e A he was scarce aware of it, the dagzer was tal 
“Twill tell you all L know of the brooch, Hor- ; fer i 


A from his grasp and his hands were put in iron 
“Tn the first manacies.© : y 


man, too sober now; then the mocking face of 
Mademoiselle Louise presente 
Md han Sali | eoeine voice rose above the foiled murderer’s in-| ¢ 
s said, L| yectives. - : 
veetives. higher and higher in the f 

now he stands foremost in the ranks of her noble 


by the magnificent chandalier, into which the} and pitted sons, well worthy the devotion of the 
There was the Spanish 7 


as e ° whole party had emerged. 

Castillia und Horace, and you, servant of a titled | gon and his attendant, who, not having retired, 

had been attracted to the spot by the unusual 

noise, 

Sars b Have 10 Walter Mayne, who had been one to arrest the in- 

my childhood [am not certain of it—it’s memory | tended murderer, and Mrs. St. Clare, with little 
to ine like a forgotten dream, and I cannot 


depicted upon the 
man; and then there was a sound of hurred ad- 


vancing footsteps! a slight form parted the gath- 
cr 


Long and loud 





'—that still small voice, did not say to him 


losed to it entirely. 
Ah! Guy Summers, why did you not panse then? 


Then there was a 





cn, 


“ Betrayed! betrayed!” faltered the miserable 





e 
itself, and a clear 





It was a striking tableau, the broad hall lit up 


x 


year after year, a painful, living death? There i 
no need; any one who has visited a lunatic assy- 


are!” that fatal night, or else his ears were} (whom for y 


wife, prefer their old ancestral chatteau in France; 
and, at the French court, we doubt if there is a 
brighter star than this same Fay, who, from the 
trustiug and dependent child, had blossomed into 
the beautiful and truly worthy woman, the ca- * ; . y 

Ose al ye vile ‘archi the attendant told him that if at nine o'clock he 
ressed and flattered yet not spoiled Marchioness would present hims t ; ‘ 
. A + jermain VAuxervois, she would meet him and 
‘Mt. Grey, rebuilt and refurnished, is the home | Germain PAuxerrois, 5 TT hate 
of Horace Brentford, (for he stiil ‘clings to the|t#ke him to her mistress, The young man of 
name of his adoption,) and his talented and beau- 


De Leon. 
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how dim the light was. She knelt down by the 
window and looked out into the night. The stars ; 
were shining brightly, and the moon looked down 
upon the white upturned face, upon the clasped 
hands and the prayer-formed lips. 

Only God knows what that prayer was, only the 
angels and the All-Wise One knows how the weary 
spirit burst its prison bars; there were faces that 
peered in at the half-open doors, and that disup- 
peared as they noted the occupant of the room and 
her attitude, 

“ Mildred! Mildred!” 

The grey tints of dawn were stealing in at the 
window, 

“Mildred! Mildred! Mercy! is the girl’s sleep 
so sound?” and Mrs. St. Clare took her daughter’s 
arm and shook ber gently. 

Peace! mother, peace! She is asleep, but she 
will never waken more. Ido not wonder at the 
cry of heart-rending agony, 28 your eyes rest upon 
that white, peaceful, clay-cold face; so calm, it 
seems but sleeping; no,I do not wonder, and it 
was well for you that you could weep—well for 

ou. Ifeaven pity you! 

Sleep, Mildred! Far be it from us to waken thee 
rom thy dreamless slumber, or to call back thy 
reed spirit to this world of pain and sin again; in 
hat Innd where the redeemed and blood-washed 
ing their songs of praise and thanksgiving, we 
uly can trust that thou art wearing the crown 
nd joining in that song. Heaven rest thee. 























mo OS 





hair is white, yet not with aze; his brow furrowed, 
yet not by time’s fingers. Ah! retributive j 





his? 





, season after scason, and | 





In the sunny land of Spain dw 








The latter, however, with the lovely Fay as his fh 








iful wife, Castillia, 








Castillia leaning upon her brother’s arm; 


united, and, beneath the judicious care of Mrs. 
Burt, her character is becoming more lovely and 
Fay clinging to her arm, astonishment and horror | 2™able, although retaining all its sparkling vivac- 








‘ountenances, 
“ Betrayed! betrayed!” repeated the miserable 








“Oh, Guy! Guy?” 
“Stand aside, young woman. 





the night—oh! [ never shall forget it. 
fon 
the 
great ocean of blackness, relieved only now and! 
then by the flashing lightning, that only rendered | 





upped waves, the dark, unfathomable abyss, 





Mayne, as the lightning revealed it. J aman old 
man now; [ have seen varied forms of 





heroism upon that man’s face as he urged the 
sailors to their dury and encouraged by his exam- 


“ But every heroic effort was unay: 





would sooner or later be her fate. 


life. 
on a yoyage homeward bound, after a severe 
storm, he found a lidle child clinging to 1 part of 








the wreck of some ill-starred vessel; that he took 
it for his own, gave it hi: me, and had intended 
never to reveal ought of its carly his 

sense of duty impelled him this bI , fieree, dan- | 
gerous night, as he felt it to be on the very brink 
of eternity. 


_ “He said that this child, when found, was very | 
richly dres 


















sired to restore tome. ‘Lake it,’ he said, ‘1 found | 
it with you, [restore it to you; by sume chance 
you muy live; if so it may be of use to you.” ‘The 














next morning the ship went down, aud J never saw 
Captuin Mayne again; almost as by a miracle £ 
was saved; my story is told.” 





Don Francisco said— 


“And at what age was you found? Did your 
foster father tell you this?” 


“ Perhaps five years.” 
The old don started to his fect and gazed search- 


ingly into the scarred and wrinkled face of the so- | « Yes, it 
called Walter Mayne; suddenly, as if with a new | have mercy on your soul, and forgive you 
and ov 





rpowering thought, he said— 


“Yes, yos, it must be so, Carlos! Carlos! the | she turned away. She went back to her chamber; 














if you have any interest in this miserable 
The great, but we must do our duty,” said an oflicer. 


x “ She took her arms from avound his neck, and | War-path, said, on a 
I ship, that seemed but a straw upon the | hor voice was touchinzly low and sweet. 


the darkness afterwards, if’ possible, still blacker. | when he raised them it was the mocking face of 
How well [ can remember the face of Captain’ the waiting maid 


randeur | gasped the t 


and danger, but never anything like the sublime | have you ruined me, soul and bod 


ing before him, while the whole crow 
ple. | their Dre: 


+ ing; the yours, and yet [ have betr: 
ship sprung a teak, and, although strong hands at | not have trusted a woma 


the puinps kept her afloat, still we all knew what! should have known better than this, 


while laboring hard at the helm, Captain Mayne | helped you to detection. 
told me the great mystery that had hung over ny | revenge!” continued the beautiful girl, while he 
He told me that many years before, while ' eyes tlashed and her lips curved. 


I said 
Then it. was,: would help you—I did not say how. [have 
It is my revenge. Y 






ultar, 
your crimes before, as well as atter your mock 


marriage (it can be called by no other name) with 
3 but ay Rosamond Grey?” 


night when you deserted Rosamond 
have mercy? L have waited my time—I have 
r sd; but that he had only kept one | played my part well; do you know me now, Guy 
Jewel, and that a diamond brooch, which he de-; Summers? Lam Rosamond Grey!” 





“What is it, dear Gu 
His 








8 drooped before her trusting gaze; and 


Louise, that presented itself, 
“ Fiend! woman! why have you betrayed me?” 
mbling wretch, Tell me, why have 






gay and brilliant court for his sake. 


Summers, and her 
carefully superintending, still dwell in’ the city— 
a f “| che former going it very gently towar : 
wf crowd, and Mildred Summers threw herself] former going down very gently towards the 
‘ Hi - upon the bosom of her miserable traitor hushand 
was my father—for [have his name and always B 


grave, the litter avoiding the shoals and recfs that 
: 5 5 ul with such a sad, pitiful cry every heart was move 
accompanied him on the seas—until ove night, I i y Y ‘l, 


made a wreck of his father’s lite, 


T'm sorry for you| 80 terrified Guy Summers and his uncle in the 
5 villain; | crimson chamber. This may be explained by a 
f 


that he it was, who, hoping to learn something of 
what is it?” the f 


yonan who has renounced a French title and a 


Rosamond Grey and her mother are at last 





y and spicit. : 
Mrs. Suinmers, the wife of the wicked Alberte 
on, Whose cilucation she is. 








Our readers will remember the apparition which 





w words. 





Walter Mayne, The Phantom of the 





isit to Mt. Grey, to the effect 





bride he had left there years and years be- 
fore, had visited the old mansion, and, through 
the secret door, which the Madouna screened, had 
obtuined ingress into the room, that was once the 
private apartment of the woman he loved. 
A little village bearing the name of Oceola, 

















“Twill tell you, Guy Sumime 








th to listen, 





“Tam no accomplic 





of 
You should 
you had wronged; you 


ed you. 






mn 











» 
© 
“Nearly three 
pars ayo you purjured yourself at the marriage 

Shall [ tell you more? Shall [recount 








“Merey merey Y? gasped the trembling wreten, 
. " ms 
“When did you ever have merey—that dar! 


5 did you 











stands now near the spot where the beautiful In- 
e snid, stand-} dian maid lies 1 
hushed | 4 





her mother’s side, in one wide 
ep grave, Years have come and gone since 
uspired the events of our story in which names 
are only ficticious; aud even now, many are the 
old warriors as they gather about their council- 
fire, or the aged grand lames, whose hairs are 
yered for the graye, who rekue to wandering lis 
weners the my: 38) 

explained, and of which we have given the denou- 
ment, of the extinction of a mighty tribe beneath 
the curse of Kail-Wandewab, The Phantom of the 
War-path. 
































In a gloomy cell, a prey to remorse and terror, A T the time when _M. de la Reyne was Lieuten- 
\ a victim to the fiercest and most terrible insanity, i 

v carrying it out less reckless. The only | Guy Summers is drazging out his life—a maniac great sensition 
a 1 ! § for) way in which it can be accounted for is this, that 

the young man before him, he turned to him with | cithe 


i —erying out day and night, and struggling with 
r he was fearful of his victim eluding his | t 


ous disappearance of uot fewer than twenty-six 
grasp, if he allowed him to leave the Springs alive, 
+ “Interpret for me, Alvaro.” » hi he Spi ive, | h 


the chains that bind him like a wild beast, His | ¥ z en tc 
belonging to wealthy or noble families, 


ustice, | the common people the report was spread that 
hen was this punishment more dreadfal than th 


princess, in order that she might take baths of 
But why more fully paint the picture that would their blood to cure herself of a liver complaint. 
use the soul to recoil with horror? Why repeat | The matter at last became so serious that Louis 
¢ ravings of the poor wretch who lives day after x 
day, week after we 
This person at once suspected that the young men 
had fallen into some snare set for them by female 
m, and gazed upon its most wretched victims | chi 
ran imaine the details. a! 
‘Ah! Guy Summers, on earth there is no punish- | discover the mystery. 
ment greater than thine—and this is thy reward. | This young man, whose name was Exupere, was 
ae sent splendidly dressed, every day, to the 
is Don CGuartos | lieries, the Palace Royale, and the Luxembourg, 
irs ronmed prairie and forest as the which were then the places of fashionable resort. 
Phantom of the war-path,”) and his bride, the | At length he saw in the Tuillicries a young lady of 
a ‘ still lovely Emma, the love of his youth. Don| marvelous beauty, attended by an aged female, 
er A ” ad you, all might have been well. But no—| Fr 
Was something in the language to which he lis-| there ant sound of mutiled cat-liko footsteps, a 
tened that sccemed strangely familiar, and yet per- sharp blade glistened in the moonlight—the moon- 
4 i _ Once or twice he started at] light that lit up the murderer’s face as he looked 
the mention of certain names, and passed his hand | into his intended victim’s placid countenance, and 
“alla dream—a dream,” and rub his hands as if Falscil: the” eltterine: Blades 


ancisco is dead, and his vast estates hive fallen {aud his look expressed his admiration, She 


to his son and his grandson, Castele De Leon. seemed fat from displeased, und at leugth her at- 


she would perhaps allow him to visit her. Tho 





course told Lecoq of this, and in the evening the 
‘Step hy step he has ascended latter caused several of his men to be placed in 


vor of his country, and such a way as not to lose sight of Exupere, and in 
“a the event of hi 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
I LOVE you. 


Marre, beautiful Uattie! 
Thy fuee—oh! how lovely and taii 
Thy cheeks like the roses iu bloom. 
Thy breath, like the sof summer 
‘And the smile of thine eyes, 
Likes the stars in the ki 
That are beaming so brightly above you. 
If there ever was bliss 
It was in the ast kiss 
From the lips that once whispered, “I love you.” 


Hattie, beautiful Mattie! 
O! would I were with you to-night; 
My heart would be happy with you, 
My soul would be filled with delight, 
sTis a haven of joy, 
To a wandering boy, 
To know that there's nothing can move you, 
‘And love’s lamp shall burn, 
Until I shall return, 
To list to those sweet words, “I love you!” 


Hattie, beautiful Hattie! 
My dreams are the sweetest of thee, 
‘And whilst Lam roaming afar, 
O! say, are you thinking of me ? 
‘Ah! methinks 1 can hear 
The words“ Yes!” in my tear; 
Thou’rt as true as the heavens above you; 
Should Death call on me, 
My last words shall be, 
“ My beautiful Hattie, I love you.” 
“Wit, 8. Bays.” 




















A FEMALE BLUE-BEARD. 


ant-Gencral of Police under Louis XIV, a 
caused at Paris by the mysteri- 





‘oung men, aged from seventeen to twenty 


Among 





(© young men had been murdered by a foreign 


IV complained to M. do la Reyne, and the latter 
‘onsulted one of his ablest agents, mimed Lecoq. 


arms, and he employed a natural son of his own, 
handsome and intelligent young man, to try and 


‘Tuil- 


endant, accosting him, said that she was a Polish 
vincess of the name of Jabirouska, immensely 
ich, and that as she was much struck by him, 





ung man declared that he conceived a violent 


sion for the lady, and after some conversation 





If in front of the church of St. 





s inentring any danger, to be able 
© render him assistance, 

At the appointed hour the 
the rendevous, and the woman 
She wanted to bandage his eyes,"but he refused 
tolet her do so. She then led him by various ob- 
seure streets to the Rue des Orfevres and there 
introduced him into a small house, near the chapel 
Saint 1 After walking along a durk corrider, 
the young man was introduced into a sumptnously 
furnished room, in which he found the foreigne! 





oung man was xt 
joined him there. 








€ 

















She received him so kindly that he entirely for; 
1o give Lecoq outside a signal which had been 








ereed on, After awhile the lady retired, and the 
young man proceeded to examine the room; found 
behind a screen a glass cas¢ in which were twenty- 
six men’s heads, each placed in a silver dish, and. 
each so skillfully embalmed that it retained the 
appearance of life! He started back with horror; 
but atthe same moment a whistle outside was 
heard, being the signal of Lecog, and in a few 
seconds after the windows were forced open, and 
that officer and his men, who had ascended by 
ladders, jumped into the room. 

The sot disant princess, hearing the noise, rushed 
into the apartment, followed by four ferocious- 
looking bandits, but the police were strong cnough 


















to arrest all five. 
condemned to death and executed. 
male, she turned out to be not a Pole, but an Eug- 
lish woman, who is stated in Penchet’s account to 
have enticed the young men to her house to satisfy 












ory, that to them never was | Lor 
Chevalier suggested to the Prince that it would be 





Monsieur at first objected, but at last consented. 
By means ofa blank leltre de cachet, the Prince 


The bandits were in due time 
As to the fe- 








sions, and had them murdered in order to 
She also was condeinned to death, but 
aped in a strange way. The King spoke of the 
y to his brother Monsieur, to the Chevalier de 
‘dine, aud some other high personages. The 








ng to sup with so singular a criminal. 





Original. 


LOVE'S LOGIC, 


ITHIN an arbor's snered shade 
Fair Emma‘s hand in mine was pressed; 
Mer throbbing heart ler hopes betrayed, 
Ler blushing features told the rect. 


We kissed! such heartfelt thrill flew by; 





There was another who spoke—how strangely 
calm was Mildred, as she noted every expression 
of her traitor husband's face. 

“Guy,” she said, “Guy, have you deccived 
me?” 






' ‘y lle could not answer her untruthfully then; he 
After Alvaro had translated all to his master, {was trembling. Oh! what cowards guilt makes of 


men. 


“Have you deceived me? Is ull your have told 


me false, Guy?” 
“ And if it is?” 


“Teis enough—” Oh, how very calm she was. 











What a strange look there was in ber ¢ 


enough; you have admitted it, God 


es as 


1 whixpered—innocent of guile— 
“] verily believe I'd die, u 
Denied thy warmth of kiss and emile. 





“ Prest to thy heart, thy sweet caress 
New stimulus (o life doth live 

The warmth of life, L must confess, 
‘Alone in smiles of thine ean live” 








“Too much of praise you yield to me,” 
From Einma’s lips rubercent came; 
“That warmth so animating thee, 
The sun hid "bove thy hend must claim. 





Her facts too well I could divine; 
But thus my Emma heard me eay, 


some miles across. the country, where he, the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, and M. d’Eftiat were wait- 
ing to receive het 


sed the woman to he given up to some persons. 
nt by him, on the pretext that she was to be con- 
ed 10 another prison, 

ie had her, however, carried to a country house, 











The whole four supped to- 
wether, At length, Monsicur, having seeg cnonzh 
of her, sug: ed that she ought to be sent back 
to the Bastile; but his companions proposed in- 
stead that she should be conveyed either to Lon- 
don or Brussels and set at liherty. The good-na- 
tured prince consented and went away. The two 
nobles passed the night in an orgie with the woman, 
telling her that the next day they would convey 
her out of the country; but instead of trusting, 
to them, she thought best to save herself; 60, 
plying them well with drink till they were 
overcome, she locked them in, and ¢ 
was seen no more. The governor of the I 
on learning that the woman had got out of his 
custody by a trick of the King’s brother, thought 




















“The sun could warm no heart of mine, 
Did not thy smiles prepare the way. 





Horace HamitTox. 


the best thing he could do was to pretend that she 
was dead, and he accordingly had a proces-verba 
drawn up to that effect. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baox Numpunrs of this volume can be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


‘We have the pleasure of being in our accustomed 
seat this week, looking over the great mass of letters 
that have collected during our absence. Probaly many 
have wondered why they did not receive any answers 
to their orders forthe Waverley, but when they do get 
what they haye sent for, and our apology, we hope it 
will be satisfactory. 

Our trip to the White Mountains was just what we 
expected, a laborious pleasure; and such trips are 
called pleasure because they are fashionable. It cer- 
tainly does not teud to benefit one’s health to ride in 
rickety stages over stony roads in dog-days; and those 
who stay at home are certainly the wisest and the best 
off. The only benefit we cau possibly find in such an 
excursion is that it makes one know that he is better 
off at home, and laugh at the foolish custom of Jeaving 
it. We are so well convinced of that fact, and are so 
rejoiced to get home, that it gives us new energy to 
make ourselves more worthy the position we occupy 
beforg the public. 


We begin, in this number. a new story by Mary I. 
Purington, a piquant writer, and one who is a favor- 
ite among our readers. The first part hardly enters 
into the interesting part of the tale, but we think it 
will be found one of our best stories. We also con- 
clude “ Castillia ” in this number. 


Tae Reason Wuy: Natura Hrerory; Giving 
Reasons for Hundreds of Interesting Facts in connee- 
tion with Zoology ; and throwing light upon the pecu- 
Jiar habits and instincts of the various orders of the 
animal kingdom. Llustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann 
Street. 

This is another of the valuable series of useful and 
instructive works in course of publication by a New 
York establishment, which rarely issues a common- 
place volume upon any subject. “Inquire Within,” 
the “Corner Cupboard,” and similar endeavors to 
place before the public mind an accumulated mass of 
knowledge in an interesting shape, have won for 
Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald the most universal approba- 
tion. “The Reason Why: Natural History,” must 
necessarily increase it, for it is quite as entertaining a 
work as those which have preceded it, and, at the same 
time, treats on a matter with which every human mind 
should be familiar, aud of which none care to confess 
itself ignorant. It pursues the usual course of ques- 
tion and answer; but instead of confining itself to the 
ordinary detail of the nature and habits of man, birds, 
quadrupeds, fish, &c., this volume enters into an ex- 
planation as to why such and such habits are peculiar 
to such creatures, and why such a conformation is 
given, in the adaptation of cause to effect, to such and 
such singularities in the frame of such and such others. 
‘This is the charming trait in its treatment of natural 
history, for it relieves the science of its dullness, and 
imparts to its homeliest features a piquancy that is at- 
tractive. We venture to say that if this ‘Reason 
‘Why ” was thoroughly understood, not a house im the 
United States would be without it. It affords pleas- 
aut reading for the old, and an inexhaustible source 
of learning for the young, leading the simplest under- 
standing up from the consideration of the smallest 
things to the comprehension of the most sublime 
truths in nature. 


“Tax Sunny SouTH; or, The Southerner at Home, 
embracing Five Years Experience of a Northern Goy- 
eruess in the Land of the Sugar and the Cotton.” Ed- 
ited by Prof. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi. The 
author an deditor, in former days, was a popular writer 
of sca-faring and piratical novels; but after he entered 
the pulpit the tone of his writings partake largely of 
the moral and religious elements. One very popular 
work of the first class was ‘The Dancing Feuther,” 
-which had a large sale. His later novels are great 
favorites in the religious community. One is the 
“ Prince of the House of David,” and another “ The 
Pillar of Fire.” No doubt the Jatter clase, if not more 
profitable, are much more respectable, though we be- 
lieve his”sea stories never contained anything that 
‘was corrupting in their influence on the young. The 
present work gives a pleasing, and probably a truc 
picture of Southern life, in its many aspects; and it 
will be oue of the drops of oi] which occasionally fall 
upon the raging waters of sectional strife, which we 
hope will eventually be calmed down, and all dwell 
together in peace and brotherhood. This book is sold 
by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston. 





Musio.—We have received an original piece of mu- 
sic for the paper from Miss Frank S. Combs, entitled, 
“J Turn from Scenes that Once were Dear.” The 
words are from the pen of Miss AnnieM. L. Combs, 
and are very fine. 

“TJ turn from scenes that once were dear, 
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Tia vain! There's but a sigh and tear 
To mourn the memories lost and dead.” 
Another piece, published by 8. T. Gordon, New 
York, entitled “I’ve brought Thee an Ivy Leaf,” has 
been received. The music is by D. Wood. 
“TDve bronght thee an ivy leaf, only an ivy leaf, 
Fiom the Iand of the rose, where the wild heather 
Brows, 
And the violet bloscoms in quict repose; 
J've brought thee an ivy lenf, only an ivy leaf.” 


AccEPrTyp.—“ The Waterfall "—" Stanzas for Mu- 
sic ’—" I Love You ”—“ Shadows "—* Style "—* One 
by One ”—“ My Mother’s Sorrow *—" Growls from 
the Lioness ”—“ A Fragment "— ‘In Memory ” — 
“ Priendship's Offering "— The Hour offemptation” 
— Hope "—“ Annie's Grave "—‘ Meet me at Eyen” 
— "The Tolling Bell— ‘To my Mother ”—‘ Shall 
we know each other There?”~‘'The Aim and the 
Way °—* Evening Musings "—" The Morning Hour” 
—“For Nellie’s Album” —**To Ellen” — “ Harry 
Bennett "— “The Final Rest”— Love's Logic »— 
“ Sonnet "—“ Death Bicake our Pride *—* ‘Ihe Aim 
of Life »— ** Caste” — “ Cousin Harry ” — Maggie 
Pryor's First of April "— The Grave in the Bower” 
—“A Huut for Whiskey "—' A Day-dieum"—* My 
Soul-harp of Love “There is another Land — 
“Sabbath Eve” — “The Christian's Death-song "— 
“The Oak and the Lily ”—“ Oh, had we never Met "— 
“To Lizzie"—“ The Troubles of Life”— Effects of 
Sorrow »—“ I'll teach my Heart not to regret Him ”— 
« A Farmer I will be »—" Spirit of Song ”—“ Amber 
River »—‘* Amor Gloria »—‘‘ Down in the Fields’— 
“ Life a Theatre.” 


DrcLinED.— Life’s Experiences” — ‘Oh, ask me 
not to Trust ”—" Sonnet to the Moon ”— Song "— 
“ My Lillian "—* Why ’tis so "—“ To Vithias "—“ The 
Lost Vleiad »—' Love ” has been before mentioned in 
our columns. and this article is too long—“ From the 
Heart »—“ You are Older than I »—“ An Hour with 
old Friends »—“ Leaves from Maggie's Journal "—“A 
Song for the Queen of Flowers »—“ Lament of the 
Consumptive "—“To H. M. H."— For Julia’s Al- 
bum ”—* To a Friend "—‘ Thy Smile is the Brightest” 
— Alice Clinton”—‘ Our Guardian Auge) »—‘ A 
Shadow *— Poor little Newsboy "—* Retrospection” 
— Meeting Those at Home "—“ Love at Fitst Sight” 
—* ‘The Wind »—‘ The Proposal »—‘ The Lover's La- 
ment »—“ Independence »—* The Idol of the Leart” 
—‘ My Mother »—“'To Carrie "— To Hattie "—“ The 
Mechanic's Wife» —* Ou to the Charge "—‘* Remem- 
ber Me »—* Why Man was not made to Mourn” is a 
dry subject to us—“ Life is but a Dream *—‘ A Col- 
lection of Beauty »—“ Daisy‘s First and Second Love” 
—“ Futurity "—“ A Dream”—" A Sketch from my 
Diary "—" A Waif”—“ The Meeting of the Contiibu- 
tors Given up” is mostly of a personal character, not 
very interesting except toa few—“I'm Haunted "— 
“The Moonbeam *—" To Her I Love "—" For Alice’s 
Album ”— The Change "—“‘ Day-dreams "—“‘ Stolen 
Kisses »—“¢ A Ballad of Yorktown "—“ I'm Weary ” 
**So Lonely in the Grave.” 














Original. 
EDEN OF THE SOUL. 


HEN God had finished the work of creation 
he looked out upon the stupendous globe 
which he had rolled from his omuipotent hand, 
and said “it is very good!” And myriads of an- 
gels, with harp and tongue, made heaven’s vaulted 
courts echo back, “it is very good!” ‘Then the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” Soon, alas! that glorious 
anthem is hushed! Angels unstring their golden 
harps, and 

“ Nature, sighing from her seat, 

Gave signs of woe that all was lost ;” 


while poor Adam and his bride, “ hand in hand, 
with wandering steps and slow, through Eden took 
their solitary way.” Sad, indeed, are many scenes 
in the history of man, but around none gather 
events of such melancholy intercst as this. To- 
day, formed in the image of God, enjoying com- 
munion with his creator, and surrounded with all 
the happiness carth could afford, or Heaven grant, 
to-morrow an exile in a barren and inhospitable 
earth, not knowing where to choose or find a rest- 
ing place; the noble lineaments of God’s image e 
faced from his soul; the ground cursed for his 
sake, and that curse to remain until time should he 
no more. 2 

What could have produced such a wondrous 
change? Why do the angels, in whose blessed 
abodes no pang of sorrow ever enters, cease their 
hymns of praise, and stand in silent awe? Why is 
man, so late the companion of God, driven from 
his presence, and cast out from that blissful abode, 
while an angel with a flaming sword forbids his 
return? Why is this earth, whose spontaneous soil 
produced flowers of fairest hue and fruits of de- 
licious sweetness, covered with briars and thorns? 
The sad but truthful auswer comes from every part 
of earth’s domains, “ because of sin.’ Man’s in- 
fidelity has brought ruin upon himself, 

Di 


I i v and en- 
tailed guilt upon all his pos: iY. obedience 

















Eden, and 


“They looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms.”” 


ver lining,” and “behind a frowning providence 
God ever hides a smiling face,” so this event, of 


uate in the most glorious results. 


promise is given. 


earth, good will to man.” 





And seek for joys that now are fled ; 





rents, as he conducted them from their blissfu 


to God has banished him from the delights of) down from amid the thickly woven branches as [ 


But as every cloud, however dark, has its “ sil-| dered around till they rested upon a low green 


such calamitous consequences to man, has behind ble cross marked its existence, bearing this in- 
it the highest hopes, which will eventually culmi- | scription alonc—“ Ina.” 


Scarcely had the dire sentence been passed upon | it was with roses and pure white star-like flowers, 
man for his fearful crime until a most gracious | gleaming calmly up from amid the tall wet grass. 
True, man “dropped some; A feeling of utter desolation crept unconsciously 
over me, as something seemed whispering that a 
sad fate had awaited the pale sleeper, and placed | Meet me at even. yes, calm, silent even, 
her there ere our good mother Nature had designed, 
Luttered & sigh of dread, although [ knew not |The moon will walk gayly her path t 
n n i why, when a friendly hand was placed upon my 
man,— Glory to God in the highest, peace on shonlder; [started, and gazed around me to be- 

h will t hold an aged mi i i 
Milton’s imagination has given to us an inter- mourniully” Sane oe BDO0 SEES BHDE 
esting conversation of the angel with our first pa- , 


natural tears, but wiped them soon away,” and 
angels once more tuned their harps to strike the 
first notes of that glorious anthem which they sung 
on carth, and the echo of which, for more than 
eighteen centuries, has heen ringing in the ears of 






Pictares to them the joys and happiness of another 
Paradise, which they should possess in Heaven; 
where there was a river of delight, more pleasant 
than the southward flowing stream of Eden, and 
mansions more glorious than shady dell or ama- 
ranthine bower; a Paradise in which sin and sor- 
row could never enter, snd where God would wipe 
all tears away. <And to cheer their drooping spir- 
its, and to encourage them to deeds of hixh and 
holy purpose, the angel also assures them that they 
may enjoy a paradise within them, here on carth, 
“ happier than Eden, far.” 

While it is true that the whole human family 
have been banished from the delights of the first 
Eden, it cannot bo said of all that they enjoy the 
happiness of the second, or that all will ever at- 
tain to the bliss and glory of the third. Yet the 
second Eden, or Eden of the soul, must be enjoyed 
on earth, before man can be made partaker of the 
“pleasures forever more in the Paradise of God.” 
He must taste the fairest fruit, and drink of the 
purest streams his soul can find on earth, cre he 
can relish the pure water of the river of life, or 
taste the varied fruit that grows on cither side of 
its banks. The happiness of the Eden here does 
not consist in a literal garden, filled with fruit and 
flowers, abounding in cooling streams or ambro- 
sial shades. It is no luxuriant spot placed upon 
earth’s cursed soil. It is a garden within, that ex- 
ists in man’s mind and soul. It is notlike the first 
Eden, formed for man before his creation, but it 
is a paradise which man must form for himself 
by the “cultivation of’ knowledge, religion, and 
the kindly virtues of life.” The soil is given and 
a luxuriant growth is promised, but man must 
plant the tree and carefully tend the budding flow- 
ers, or, like the uncultivated prairie, it will pro- 
duce a growth heavy, rank, and worthless to the 
world. 

This garden of the soul must have in it the tree 
of Knowledge, the fruit of which he may eat with- 
outsin, and under whose ample shade he will find 
yest and delight, for at its foot gushes forth the 
“Perian Spring,” whose waters can quench the 
most burning thirst, and refresh and invigorate 
the weary. Here also must grow the tree of life 
—true religion—the fruit of which, if a man eats, 
he shall never more hunger or thirst. This is a 
panacea for all human ills; sickness, discase, and 
death may assail him, but he can taste of this tree 
and live forever. And here also must be trees of 
hope, and joy, and peace, all ladened with the fair- 
est fruits, while verdant meads and lawns inter- 
vene, decked with good deeds, like flowers that 
beautify where e’cr they bloom.” And through 
all, imparting life and growth, flows virtue’s 
stream, whose silver waters gently meander 
through “valleys of delight, more pleasant than 
the vale of Tempe,” and scenes richer than the 
Orient, with no scarching sun_ to waste its pearly 
drops. Trace this stream as it flows from its na- 
tive fountain, where gush forth those invigorating 
waters, whose chrystaline drops sparkle in a nev- 
or setting sun, cooled by gentle breezes that softly 
float heneath a cloudless sky, and perfumed by a 
thousand “aromatic flowers,” that perpetually 
bloom upon its brink, for 


Joy smiles in this fountain, Health flows in its rills; 
‘As the ribbons of silver unwinds from the hills, 
They breathe not the mist ofthe Bachanal’s dream, 
But the lilies of Innocence float in its stream. 


Cultivating this garden, cating of its pleasant 
fruits, and drinking at its refreshing fountain, will 
afford a happiness that will convert clouds of sor- 
row into canopies of light, and make carth’s dreary 
desert one bright oasis. POH. B 





Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
SONG. 


1H, when long years have passed away, 
When frienas have left and joys are gone; 

‘When time shall tinge our locks with grey, 

‘And sadder scencs our hearts have known, 
Then will we live and love as now? 

Will hope then cheer our waning days, 
‘When care perebance shall mark the brow, 

‘As each fond youthful charm decays? 


I know, dear one, thou canst not brook 

‘The thought that change is known to love; 
Thine eye, too, speaks a soft rebuke, 

I feel that nought thy trust can move. 
Then we will pledge, in mutual yow, 

‘Yo know no doubt, to know no fear; 
And let ue seal forever. now, 

The joys, the hopes that yet are here. 

Ww. PF 





Original. 
THE GRAVE IN THE BOWER. 


‘T was a lovely summer’s morning; the fresh 

breath of nature was laden with tho soft per- 
fume of the wild rose, mingling with the sweet 
odor of new mown hay from the neighboring 
meadows. Gratefally my heart went up in praises 
toward that high and mighty Power, that alike 
gilded the broad boundless sky above, and tinted 
the pale lily at my feet. 

Leisurcly I wound along the thickly wooded 
path, my head bowed upon my bosom in deep 
thought, occasionally aroused from my reverie by 
heavy showers of morning dew, that came rattling 


brushed heavily against some obstructing shrub, 
At length I paused and gazed around me; the wild 
native beauty of that secluded place greatly inter- 
ested me, and left an impress upon my mind that 
time must fail to erase. Restlessly my eyes wan- 


mound, o’er which the long pendant branches of a 
:| willow swept with a low, sad rustle. A pure mar- 


Involuntarily I sank down beside it, overrun as 





abode. To comfort them in their hour of grief he | placed her there, and hea; 


“My boy,” he said ina tromulons voice, “ her 








and deep above her.” ed the damp mold high 


* “Tell me, kind sir,” said I, graspi i 
hand, “tell me of the fate ofthe agent, Paleied 
feet; why this lone grave, and the decp m lene 
choly that hangs around this quiet spots? oe 
The old man snolioned ™e to a low mors-grown 
pent, aa , Sinking slowly down beside me, he be- 
“A few long years ago, my bi 
inanimate form that’s areotine there trineg 
lightly as an antelope over the hillx, ber long old, 
en hair and mild blue eyes gleaming in tho su : 
light. Never sad or loncly, but singing all the 
day long, with a sweet smile upon her lovely face, 
like the dawning of morning over darkness. At 
length a stranger came; he saw that she was beau- 
tiful. Ah, yes, very beautiful; thatshe was trust- 
ing and innocent; for the frost of sorrow or dece 
tion had never settled upon her pure young brow. 
Yes, he came, the vile deceiver, and, with artful 
and endearing words won the pure liiy that many 
atrue and proud heart throbbed to wear. She 
loved him with the first unsullied love of a trust- 
ing heart, and here, within this bower, their vows 
were plighted. Here they loved to wander, listen- 
ing to the deep whispers of the overhanging 
branches, neath the quiet beams of the moon. 
How ardently poor Ida loved him, and how trust- 
ingly she would gaze with those dove-like eyes 
within the dark flashing orbs of her lover, 
“And then he went away, with the cruel 
that he would soon werurhs te claim her ae 
bride. At first his letters came often, in a bold, 
dashing hand; but they soon came less frequent, 
and, cre many weeks had flown, they had. cutirely 
ceased. 
__ “I saw, with sadness, that the roses were leay- 
ing her cheeks, and that her light steps grew slow 
and heavy. All day long, and late at night, she 
would wander sadly within this bower; she never 
murmured his name, for her heart seemed a sealed. 
fountain. 
“One morn they missed her from her little 
chamber, for her pillow lay upon the counterpane 
unpressed. They sought her here, and found her 
lying, cold and stiff, upon that spot where she now 
rests, dead! The long dewy grass lay wet upon her 
white bosom, and mingled with her golden hair, 
The wild birds sang soft and_low upon the green 
sprays above her, but poor Ida heard them not. 
So we laid her here, where her pure spirit left its 
hopeless clay, to dwell in bowers where the ser- 
pent no longer beguilcth.” 
I bowed my head and shook with indignant sor- 
row, at the simple, affecting tale of the old sexton. 
I turned to know more of him, the deceiver, but he 
was gone. I arose and gazed once more around 
that sacred spot. The morning sunbeams fell in 
glittering showers through the leafy roof above, 
and mottled the marble cross with drops of bur- 
nished gold. The birds sang low and sweet, and 
the rare and delicate perfume of wild flowers min- 
gled with every breeze. 
Years have passed away since that eventful hour, 
still the sacred memory of that quiet spot has nev- 
er faded from my mind. Sleep, peaceful and un- 
broken, be thine, “Ida;” God will revenge his 
own. Winnie WIL. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































Original. 
THE AIM OF LIFE. 


Ho. few persons, comparatively, in the world, 
understand their positions to, and relations 
With the author of their being. Carelessly and 
heedlessly they seem to plod ou in their daily rou- 
tine, wrapped in self, caring only to provide for 
themselves, regardless how they perform their du- 
ties, without feeling grateful to God for his bless- 
ings, and submitting partially to his chastise- 
ments. 
With a man of the world this is almost invaria- 
bly the case; but with the true Christian it is dif- 
ferent. The latter remembers the parable of the 
talents, and strives to improve his own. He feels 
the responsibility which rests upon him, and en- 
deavors to benetit every business which he takes 
hold of. 
Some writer has said that the world is God’s 
workshop, and we are the laborers. We must be 
fully impressed with this; we must feel that “ life 
is earnest, life is real,’ and improve every mo- 
ment, that we may be able, when we appear be- 
fore our Master, to render a good account, Ibis 
true we cannot all attain to perfection in every 
faculty. But that is not required of us. God in 
his infinite wisdom has granted certain gifts to 
some and certain toothers. All that is required of 
us isto exercise and improve the faculties that we 
have, that we may advance in wisdom and kuowl- 
edge, If we are carpenters we must endeaver to 
be equal to the best of carpenters, feeling a satis- 
faction and pride in doing our work well, and not 
striving to filla position for which we are not 
fitted. 
He who fully understands this, and whose aim 
is to fulfil the duties of the station to which it has 
pleased God to call him, with a desire to glorify 
llim, to benefit those whom he serves, to set & 
good example to others and to improve himself, 
has the secret of'a happy and usefullife. 
And this is the great means of success in life, 
With energy and integrity to perform our allotted 
part, must bring success. It may be sooner or 
later in coming, but the world will find us out and 
demand our services. 
























































































































































































































































































































Tt was a consciousness of 
having thus lived that enabled General ‘Taylor, up- 
on his dying bed, to say—“I have endeavored to 
do my duty. Ww. PF. 
































Original. 
MEET ME AT EVEN. 


EET me at even, when day is just closing, 
And night-shades are creeping upon the stil] earth; 
Meet me at even when winds are reposing, 
And Aushied: are the songs of the mocking-bird’s 
mirth. 


And the stars will shine brightly upon us below; 
iro’ the heaven, 
And shed o'er the world a magnificent glow. 





Mect me at even, at that sacred hour, 

When dew-clouds are weeping upon the dark grove; 
Mcet me at even iu yon fairy bower, 

‘Yo talk of the moon, and the stars, and of love- 





1 


fate was sad, very sad! Poor Ida! These old hands 


Gxo. W. Le Cato. 
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Original. 
0! HAD WE NEVER MET! 


would that we had never met; 
This sadness then had ne'er been mine; 
That lovely face, I see it yet; 

‘My heart still lingers rouud her shrine. 


Ah! that sweet face, those love-lit cyes, 
That gentle, trusting, loving beart; 

I feel the old emotions rise, 
That first my youthtul sou! did start. 


I never shall forget the hour 
‘When first I enw ber, young and gay, 
How perfectly I felt the power 
Of love to lure one’s heart away. 


She seemed to me the being given, 
Of whiom so often I lund dreampt; 

One sent trom ’mong the pure in Heaven, 
From every fault and an exempt. 





From her I firet learned bow to love; 
‘To her my first love-kiss was given; 

For her I ielt my young heart move 
With ecstacy like that of Leaven. 


But, now, ’tis useless, worse than vain; 
L never con recall) that bliss; 

Can never clasp that hand again, 
Can never share that fervent kiss. 


T’ll sigh no more; perhaps she’s blest 
‘With him who won her ‘youth heart 
On this oue hope I sone shall rest, 
That we may meet “no more to part.” 
ANpREW J. SPRAGG. 





Original. 


white cottage and the home of childhood, around 


prove not, then of the future—scenes in fuiry land | th 
—unknown worlds are our musings. i 


pleasant day-dreams in our eventful history. 
colors 80 
ideal stands forth clothed in beauty’s garb, while 
funcy’s panorama moves and breathes “ 
afe. 


bathing its plum: 


home of perrennial loveliness as a haven of rest. 


he beholds the fame-star beaming o’er his couch 


in noon-day splendor—plants his feet on untrod- | ¢ 


en cloud-summits, and, with feelings of pride, 
binds round his lofty brow ambition’s 


o’er the enemy’s camp. 

‘ven the untutored savage of the wilderness will 
tell you of those legendary hunting-grounds where 
the fallen braves hold their wardances and num- 
ber their laurel-plumes. He hears the voice of the 
Great Spirit in the wild ragings of the storm and 
reverberations of the thunder’s peal. The light- 
ning’s fiery hiss, as it darts athwart the zenith to- 
ward some forest giant, is viewed with solemn 
awe, while the scream of the night-bird, as it hives 
to some distant mountain-crag for shelter from the 
storm, strikes a deeper terror into his heart than 
the wild war-whoop of a thousand braves. 

What shall we say of the poctess—that angelic 
being who lives in a world of her own creation? 
She sweeps the heavenly lyre with Orpheus’ hand, 
and the muse’s song gushes forth, all hearts to 
pladden, all joys to tell, She waves the wand sub- 

me, and vh, how deliciously swect the trembling 
waves of melody as they well from the pearly 
realms of thought. 

With Poesy’s rosy chain she binds the wander- 
ing spirit, and lo! it does her bidding. She forms 
of ethereal elements a flowery isle, and glides in 
fuiry boat o’er enchanted seas. She sips from 
vine-wreathed cups ambrosial nectar; and, in the 
lull of distant fountain, hears a music soft as the 
tinkling murmur of that lute whose liquescent 


melody sprinkles the air with drops of liquid )I 


sound sweet as the fabled dews of Helicon. 

When dreamy twilight is being draped with 
night’s sombre curtain, our reveries are more or 
Jess tinged with a melancholy sadness. 
we span the river of Time with memory’s heart- 
bridge, and journey to that “ Isle of Long ago,” 
over which an Ossian wept, and modern poets 
tune their harps in vain. 

Now we linger in a land of summer skies and 
vine-clad hills. The cities of the plain loom up 
resplendent in beauty; for in them grandeur 
reared her Herculean pillar, and magnificence dec- 
orated her honored halls. 

We behold the day-god sinking to rest in a sea 
of amber and gold, aud, as a dream of heaven is 
the beauty of the flush that lingers on the distant 
mountain-tops are fading forever from view. 

The night-queen, clad in her russet mantle, ma- 
jestically walks the blue of Heaven’s vault, shed- 
ding her shimmering beams on a mirror-sleeping 
bay. There, too, stunds huge palaces and fluted 


praise, mellow as our creation’s morn. The purl 


its mossy banks. 


soming exhale a 


glories. 


days bye-gone, 


their 
Place. 
looming cheeks, for the waves of only a few sum- 
mers have rolled over them. Birds are caroling, 
waters dancing in playful ripples, roguish eyes 
sparkling with delight, anticipations blooming, 
hopes budding, all nature lovely—’tis a flower- 
scene in the garden of life. 
But see! a little distant is a church-yard; we 


visiting the home of childhood; how sweet the 
word; there’s magic in the sound. The diamond 
dew-drops, won by the friendship of day, have left 
the roses to embrace the sun; the woodland war- 
Dlers from sylvan bower scnd up their song of 


ing brook meanders o’er its pebbly hed, babbling 
the same lullaby as when our infant form was 
mirrored in its tiny wave, and lulled to sleep on 


There stands a little cottago clad in a robe of 
ermine white, just as it appeared twenty years 
ago. The window-blinds are closed, but through 
the lattice-work a dimple or two of sunlight steals, 
and intertwined are some white azalias that blos- 
‘ateful fragrance. Anevergreen 
wreath of ivy and honesuckle arches the doorway, 
while over all are gracefully looped some morning 


Children are gamboling on tho velvet lawn as in 
the zephyrs playfully tossing their 
sunny curls. The giccful laugh and prattle tell of 
hearts untouched by sadness or grief. Care, on 
young brows as yct has found no resting- 

Time has plowed no furrows on their 

















viol’s witching strains, while groups sat down on 
the piles of rustling husks and chatted with such 
merry zest that told us how light were their hearts. 
“ A waltz! a waltz!” they ery; and a noble form 
arises from the husks and strikes across the string 
-| his bold, triumphant bow. The voices are hushed, 


while the viol discourses its loud clear tones, ‘The 
cap has fallen from young Chester’s noble head, 
and the curls dance gaily round his high white 


he stood in the mild radiance of the full autumn 
moon, awakening with his lightning touch those 
notes so wild and rare. 

Tho waltzers circled around him, and with the 
last strain arose a hum of murmuring voices say- 
ing, “One more, Mr. Chester; give us another 
like that Jast;” and, bowing and smiling, he 
struck again the trembling chords. 

Ellen Bruce and I drew near the musician; we 
forgot our rivalry for Lawyer Clifford; and, al- 
Most spell-bound, we sank down by Chester’s feet. 
He gave us a quick glance, a rapid smile, and I 
changed his position until the moonbeams glisten- v 
ed on his curly hair, and left little spatters of light 


gave the instrument to Ned Clifford and sat down 
between us. He was almost a stranger in our 
place; he had come on business to Uncle Nathan’s, 
and somehow we had never seen enough of him 
to become familiar. 

After sitting down he chatted gaily with us un- 


tear-lrops, clouds and sunshine, joy and sorrow 
are closely mingled in tho cup of life; and if we 
press it to our lips with firm resolve and cheerful 
fortitude we can drain its alternate swect and bit- 
ter to the dregs with unwavering hearts, After 
the storm the heavens are clearest, and we need 
and the dancers whirl with light and airy motion, | joy to enliven us, and grief to chasten; but oh, 
Jee us not shroud our path with sorrow’s sombre 
mantle, nor yet view life’s pilgrimage with too 
careless, mirthful eyes, for we know that this shad- 
brow. Never a nobler form was seen than his, as | owy voyage will Icad us to an eternal shore, toa 
land unseen, 
The shades of evening are falling around mo, 
and remind me that I may be trespassing upon 
time and patience; therefore, with a parting growl, 
the Lyoness bids you good night, and wishes you 
all the bliss of countless happy dreams. 


A beautiful wreath for #1 

{ear it now on thy manhood's brow, 

q 3 will whisper so oft of me; 

on his pure forehead. Then, after that waltz, he | 11) mingle the bude of tue swect Woodbine, 
‘Where the bright Scarletina 

Anda fragrant spray of Ambrosia twine 

‘it 
While the garlaud | weave is cherished ‘and green, 
Remembraice will whisper of what lus been. 


Enma Lyon, 





Original. 
FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING. 


ee 


°M weaving a gotland bright, Eugene, 


lows, 


the leaves of the blushing Rose, 


8 








bracing air of a glorious night. 
more regplendant sunset than grected my eyes as 
stood in the wide open doors of farmer Grant’s 
spacious barn. 
guy voices were chatting and laughing, while busy 
hands undressed the long, fair ests of ysllow corn, 
-Tis then | a1 
contents 


d 





marble columns. We see the home of Pliny, Sal- 


with his marttle of sublimity wrapped about him. 
The sound of music is heard; its swelling notes 


the dying echo blends sweetly with the dip- 
ping of oars in sleeping waters. ’Tis the melody 
of harp we hear, and she who sweeps the strings 
dwells in royal palace of gorgeous splendor; with 
rich purple the windows are draped; the fringe is 
of gold, the loops of amethyst stars. Crystal 
lamps are suspended in lofty niches; paintings, 
bearing tints even more deathiess than those of 
Angelo aud Raphael, adorn the walls. But why 
describe its splendor? That palace is not unlike 
thousands in those ancient cities. But, Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, an offended God buried thy 
Greatness centuries ago; thy doom was just, thy 
desolation foretold. 


| It is midsummer in a western valley; we are 





n the very lips of beauty, and fondly would we 
ress them—but, alas! they are not tangible be- 
28; we've only met them in dream-land, and, in 


N October day of warm, hazy, loveliness was 


day. 
nut-brown hair, and cyes of deep, bewildering |) u : U 
beauty. We were firm friends, albeit a species of | peal of laughter, while the spectators gape with 
rivalry had for many years, existed between us; | consternation, fearing that he will literally langh 
Dut why did I dare compete with one 80 altogether 
ov 
surely, my plain face bore no comparison with her 
faultless features. 
nounced, and, arin in arm, Ellen and I, with the 
scores of huskers, repaired to Mrs. Grant’s large, | 80} ¥ i 
old fashioned kitchen, where the tables almost | of settled melancholy, for we freduently meet with 
n bent under their load of edibles. Pen fails to de- | instances in which it is bute step from the one 
just and Tacitus; list to the murmur of oriental | scribe that supper; the good things were innumer- 
fountains, and the eloquence of a Tully, who died | able, and ample justice was done to the whole array 
of 
oun 4 There was seen no over-nice gentility. The rich 
are plaintive as the sigh of night winds, and | and poor stood side by side; and if oue was better 
than another, I must confers I could not see the | 
difference. 
themselves a little nicer than their neighbors, but 
they had sense enough to keep those feelings to 
themselves; for the calico sisterhood were 
edly in the majority. 


berless candies lighted, and each one, with their 
“ Dright particular,” hied forth to tread a while the 
frolic dance ere midnight warned them home. Oc- 
tober’s moon shone round and full, shone calmly 
from the star-gemmeu dome; and anon, from the 
fading woodlands the melancholy hooting of round 
eyed owls was heard, 


dead,” the place of graves. We pause—and, 


Is it over her tomb the sod is green—that 


ly dear to us; rose-bud smiles are blooming 


“ One of those passing rainbow dreams, 
Hall light half shade. winch Hailey beams, 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll 

In trauce or slumber round the soul.” 


Encune RayMonn. 


Original. 
FOR NELLIE'S ALBUM. 


‘PEEASANT as the flowers of spring 
Be the gifts thy young frienus bring, 
Thy album’s leaves to grace; 
And, as year by year takes wing, 
Each token aball to memory bring 
An absent loved oue's face. 


to 


And. in future, when you cast 
Thought retrospective o'er the past, 
May the pledges to thee given, 
In thy sunny days of youth, 
Be symbols sti)! of love aud truth, 
Chaungeless as are hearts in Heaven. 
S. A. Wricnr. 


2 


MEMORIES OF MAPLE DELL. 


coming to a close, and giving place to the cool, 
I never saw a 





Beside, behind and around me, 


She was a fair maiden, with long curls of 


ely? Just for perversity’s sake, 1 suppose, for 


Juscious substantials. 


A few, to be sure, might have felt 


lecid- 


After supper the barn was cleared up, and num- 





Couples puired off and waited impatiently the 


There is a gr: 


I off find myself eighin 
‘Wrecked in the sea of the soul; 
But the Lord knoweth best, so 
For o'er all things He hath the control. 
Mary A. Purinenon. 


remarks. 


like eyes. 


have entered the grounds, and are noiselessly | til Ellen changd her position to be nearer Mr. Clif- 
threading our way along the winding path. A | ford, and then I had him all to myself. All he said 


olemunity pervades all hearts. ’Tis the “ city of |I 


A DAY DREAM. gol may not tell the reader, for, mayhap, it would 


not interest them; but this much will I say, 
‘THERE is no such thing as blank in the world | silent as a statue, gazo intently on a plain marble|the memories of that autumn eve cling to my 
of thought.” If of halcyon days and child-| slab, for we read thereon the name of a beloved | hi 


a cart like odor to the rose. 
ish sports—of the brooklet’s murmur, the snow-| friend. 


A pleasant walk, too, we had of it, through the 


We are sad now; tears course their way un-| sleepy stillness of the quiet woods. We met often, | fs shrined in the wreath 1 send to thee. 
which ever cluster sweet memories—our reveries | checked; Jife, as an autum leaf, trembles at the | and nearer and dearer became the ties that bound 3 

hought of winter’s death-chill. We cannot real-|us. We found ita hard thing to separate when 
ize that death so ruthlessly snatched from the pa-|duty called him away; but, reader, now we'll 
To imagination are we indebted for the most |rent sen a flower so lovely. Is it indeed reul? | pause. 

In | we ask. 
lowing do we portray and paint, the | the weeping willow waves? 


Weil, his work here was soon finished, and so 


is hands in idle rest cre yet the night time cnme. 


over hopes that are dying, 
weary heart, rest, 


Original. 
GROWLS FROM THE LYONESS. 


PRED WAVERLEY,—Here P’ve been stand- 
ing in an obscure corner waiting patiently for } a) 
an invitation to stretch my lungs on the “ Laugh 
and grow fat” question. 
father Fenton, brother Charlic, and sister Frank 
monopolize the whole ground of argument; 
and so, with a tremendous muster of courage, 1 
will venture to deliver a few “ Jack-at-a-pinch ” 
My theme is found in the Waverley 
Magazine, and involves a very important question, 
viz.: Is man created to mourn or to laugh—to| ticle, and handed it back, saying “Johnny, my 
smile or to sigh—to snivel or to grin? Let me be r. 
plainly understood when I say, most emphatically, | jr will do very well.” 
The most remarkable article of this kind that I 
have seen lately is a portion of an article in the 
Waverley Magazine of August 4th, 1860, ould 
jo not. 


neither | 
Friend Waverley, let me present a few cases of 
illustration to prove the correctness of my judg- 
ment, 
redding party. 
trample upon his conscience as to join in the gay 
frivolities of the scene, therefore he goes sighing 
Original. and groaning from one room to another, with the 
corners of his mouth drawn down, and his fingers 
busily engayed in rubbing tears out of his onion- 
When it becomes his turn to offer con- 
gratulations to the newly wedded pair, he ap- 
proaches and bursts out, “ Boo, hoo, hoo! excuse 
me, ma’am, but J—I can’t help it! boo, hoo! man 
was made to, boo, hoo! mourn 
ine anything more ludicrous? 


One of the mourning individuals attend: 
Now, of course he must not 


p> 


‘ave, not old, though grass-grown, 
Yes, my friends, a year since, the dreaded mes-|in our “city of the dead” at Maple Dell. Roses 
athing of | scnger stole silently into that cottage yonder and| bloom around it, a weeping willow bends its 
bore hence a form of loveliness, leaving the sable | mourning head above it; and down where the 
The proud bird of the Andes is satisficd with | trail of his banner on threshold and hearth-stone. | windy blasts do not disturb his deafened cars, my 
in the “ thunder’s home,” but | In the “ pale realms of shade,” she slumbers, all | best one sleeps. 
the immortal soul, far beyond the blue depths in| dreamless and silent, the wild wind’s sigh min-| | 
spheres celestial, even Heaven, pictures for itself a | sling with the mourner’s wail over the last resting | faithful a laborer as he could well afford to fold 
place of the departed. We now, as a last tribute | hi: 
The care-worn and emaciated student watches | to her we loved, plant a young rose near the head- | The deep, deep eyes of purest bluc had seen enough 
the waning of the midnight taper with saddened | st s 
heart, but in his dreamy slumbers, ere day-dawn, | gently touch that frail affection-embiem. 
Again we mingle with the little group of inno- 
ents; they are still happy, and now their merry | in: 
hugh is like the music of silver bells. They seem | Yet, 
proffered | doul 
garland. ° 
The hero fancies every plain a battle-field, sees | P) 
victory written on every floating cloud-banner, | ings; we’ uly , 
reads a halo of glory in the streamers of setting | imagination, visited the home of our childhood, 
sun, and, in the gloom of night’s sable curtain un-| Where played a sunbeam and rested a cloud. 
pinned by a single star, the death-pall hovering | Hence ail we have written is simply— 


Mourn for one who is sing- 
ig songs of triumph with the blest? No, no. 


At isn’t fair and just for 


Conld you imag- 


Wilt thou treasure this beautiful wreath, Eugene, 
This garland 1 weave for thee? 

O, give it a home, and, in years tocome, 

Twill speak of the past and me. 

Here a delicate bud of the white Moss-rose, 

Half hid ‘neath its cmerald crown, 

taking a calm and sweet repose, 

With the Sweet-brier guarding it round, 

ut friendship, the fairest of flowers to me, 


poe 


Frank St. Evgrmort. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
STYLE. 


Breer writer of any note is distinguished by 
some peculiarity of style. The very best lan- 
guage may be employed, the most interesting 
theme selected, but if the style is erratic, exotic, 
quixotic, or bombastic, the success of the author 
is nipped in the bud. Some writers are altogether 
00 wisinuating in their style. Why do they not 
come out boldly with their idea, not shy around 
rather leaving it to be inferred. “ There is reason 
to believe that even amongst his greatest triumphs 


tone; may the winds blow softly, and the seasons | of earth, its beauties and deformitics, to cause the | Napoleon felt a pang of regret for Josephine,” 
lids to droop wearily, and curtain the orbs beneath. 
Do I mourn him? 


would say Sir Walter Scott. “‘ We are not wholly 
destitute of evidences which strongly impress our 
minds with the supposition that even among his 
greatest triumphs Napoleon was not wholly un- 
mindful of a secret pang for the unfortunate Jose- 
phine,” would say the more prolix and insinuating 
writer. We have no intention in this short paper 
to give illustrations of each of the various styles 
which have been successful. We only wish, for 


style, but are forming one. 


plunged. 1 
mand in which they hold adjectives. 





ter, 


$41On the Poetical Abuse of Women.” 
80] animadvert to it for criticism, but merely as 


We make one extract. 


shall be made to lend an alluring attractive 





hideous shapes, thus making it wear the ever 


tractive and ensnaring garb of poctry, to corrupt 
And would it not be equally embarrassing if 2) and debase one’s Dette naviire by tines cowarly 
nd, the rapid darting of the huskers huuds, as their |mMan should attend a funeral with a countenance | undermining, with a seductive style, the affecial 

lew on to the rapidly growing pile, and | distorted with laughter? J can picture in imagi- | character of angelic woman, by the means of a 
the glimmer of the bright ears was a pleasant | nation the effect of a laughing man were he to |} 
sight, and over all the sunset hues rested lovingly. 
Kien Bruce and myself had finished the pile | © 


“Te he! I’m very sorry indeed for the | witchingly presented.” 


where we had been husking, and, going to the | Mourners, bat—ha! ha! [ dow’t helieve in putting 


himself into inch pieces. 
Now why was man created? Certainly not to 
study the art of constant tear-shedding, or to prac- 
Pretty soon supper was an-|tice continually this very loud system of smiling. 
1 It would be a difficult task, even in scenes of deep 
solemnity, for one alweys to preserve the character 


extreme to the other. 
One evening a few months since I attended one 
of a series of revival meetings. 
eloquent and impressive in his delivery, and was 
discoursing on a thrilling theme. 
crowded, and the galleries filled, while every ear 
‘was attentiveiy listening. 
directly fronting 


On the cushiones 


sympathy to momentary mirth. 2 
And such is the character of man; smiles and | the heart. 


The preacher was 


The house was 


the desk, a little prettily-robe: 

fairy was standing; and as the minister said car- 
nestly, “L appeal to you, young men, in the name 
of the holiest and most true affection on earth, a 
mother’s love, that ye ponder upon these things.” 


of your words. 


give the voice a natural fall and pausc; and 


take these flights too often, or they may 
tame. 


Age ' ica. 
‘d neat, ble; indulge in no ambiguity 


sort of way. Don’t, L beg of you, attempt 





gusto, and render yourself ridiculous, 


2 


their own and the reading public’s benefit, to im- 
press a few important facts on the minds of those 
whom it is to be presumed have as yet no fixed 


‘Young writers are apt to he too prolix, and are 
ptto say a great deal which amounts to but little. 
It is like swallowing a pint of water to get a little 
syrup, into such an occan of words is the idea 
They are proverbial for the great de- 
A bighfalu- 
tin student, much addicted 10 the gaseous, spread 
eagle style, presented his composition to his mas- 
The old veteran, who had published sev- 
eral volumes of his own, demurely perused the ar- 


son, just go over it and erase all the adjectives and 


most perfect sample of the fatal error into which 
most young writers, seeking to be eloquent, fall. 


“Ever, while, as we have before observed, the 
sparkling effervesing spring of pocticul pretiiness 





hy its celestially brilliant buoyancy and vivacious 
intensity, to the unendurable vice of perpetuating 
personal pettish resentments, in its many varied 


f cs . nase system of exaggerated distortion and sweep- 
honor every such grave occasion with his pres- ing misrcpresentation 80 sophistically and 
nce. 
. . Now, after reading the above, can any sensible 
oor, had enjoyed all alone the sublime death of | On 4 sober face; laugh and grow fut is my motto. | reader explain to us what the idea is which the 

Ha! ha! ho! ho! ho!” and pressing his hands to | writer is attempting to convey? 


a It is completely 
tis chubby sides, he gives vent to a deafening 


lost, annihilatsd in the burst of windy abjectives, 
Herein lies the beauty of an attractive style, viz: 
that the idea intended to be conveyed ehall be 
clearly presented to the mind’s cye, and enveluped 
in as few words as possible. Do not he toosparing 
There is such a thing as spoiling 
the sentiment by a harsh, jagged, short-breathe 

style. Let your sentences be rounded off so a8 to 





a 


8 


ate 


be- 











ovea- 


sionally the imagination may be allowed to soar 
aloft on some zephyr-winged pegassus; but be 
careful not to let it stay up too long, or it might 
fall; and be equally careful of not alluring her to 


come 


The style should likewise be perfectly intelligi- 
Speak pluin, and 
do it in a free, casy, indifferent, conversational 


to imi- 


tute the liberal, off hand style of W.M. Thackeray, 
You would be likely to turn it into impudence and 
Do not,” in 
fact, attempt to imitate anybody. You may train 
The little girl looked up with a smile on her fuce, | your thoughts to flow in the best channels by be- 
exclaiming ina silvery tone, “ Oh, la!” A smile | coming acquainted with different excellent sts ten} 
went round the church, and a downright giggle | but you must form your own style, you would be 
came from the gallery. 


‘The little two year old | gure to form an artificial one, but write from your 
cbild had, in her cunning simplicity, changed the | heart, 


and give natural expression tothe ideas and 
tide of feeling from intense interest and solemn | emotions kindled in your own breast; draw your 
inspiration from that great fountain of fecling— 
TuappEus WILLIAMS. 
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Original. 
THE MORNING HOUR. 


OW beautiful the carly dawn! 
ti What fragrance fills the air! 
The opening day comes slowly on - 
In beauty new, the night is gone, 
And earth seems smiles to wear. 


A fow stare linger in the sky, 

We watch them fade away, 
And raise to God the adoring eye, 
‘Who spread the vaulted canopy, 

Who gave each opeuing day. 


The eastern sky is tinged with light, 
The rising sun's first ray 

Now beams on the enraptured sight, 

‘And, a8 we gaze, it shines more bright 
Unto the perfect day. 


We watch this glorious orb eo bright— 4 
It scems the eye of Heaven, 

Dispelling darkness—all was night 

Until God said, * let there be light!” 
And Day and Night were given. 


Ah! holy thoughts steal o’er the heart 
In morning’s early hour— 

Then do we pray that sin depart, 

That God sneld us from sorrow’s dart, 
And guard us with His power. 


Night, with its darkness oft will come, 
Obscuring Heaven’s ray, 

As through life's devious paths we roam, 

Reaching, at last, the Light, the Home, 
Where shadows flee away. CaRRrrE. 








Original. 
THE HOUR OF TEMPTATION. 


BY MARY E. LEE. 


EORGE HARDING was the only son of a poor 
widow, who resided in a small one story house 
on the eastern shore of Indian Lake. His father 
died when he was only seven years old, leaving a 
wife and two children with very scanty means of 
support, barely sufficient to provide them with the 
necessaries of life. Mrs. Harding felt as though 
her’s was indeed a rouzh path to tread, for George 
was too young to render her any assistance, and 
Marion, who was still younger, had, by a scrious 
accident, become a helpless cripple. 

How she was to support those left to her care, 
and train them for lives of usefulness, was a ques- 
tion not readily solved. However, she was not one 
to sit down discouraged because reverses had ov- 
ertaken her, and, with a firm heart, trusting in the 
Hand that she felt had chastened but in love, she 
pressed bravely onward. Night after night, for 
hours after those little ones were sleeping, all un- 
conscious of their dependence, would that patient 
loving mother sit and ply her needle, till drooping 
eyelids, wearied by constant using, refused longer 
to do their bidding. 





It was lier earnest wish that hoth of the children | You shall know the reason by and by; and he 


should receive a good education, and to this she la- 
bored unremittingly, regardless of’ her own case or 


comfort. A village school near by afforded all the the rent, fecling tl 


advantages she could ever hope to give them; and, 
each morning, George might be scen, with a tiny 
two-wheeled wagon, drawing his little sister to 


school, she, in the meantime, entertaining him thanked God that he had given her such a son. 


with her good-natured prattle. The children were 
studious and well behaved, and, as years glided on- 
ward, George gave unmistakable proof that he was 
destined to take a high stand in society, and be a 
great comfort to his mother. By chopping wood, 
and doing various kinds of odd jobs between 
school hours he was enabled to help some towards 
supporting the family; and when his day’s routine 
was accomplished he would sit and read to his 
mother while she plied the ever busy needle. 

One evening he had read later than usual, and 
when closing the book he noticed that the work 
had dropped from those tired hands, and she was 
asleep. “* No wonder she is wearicd out,” he said 
to himself; “it is too bud to work so hard; oh 
that [ was a man, and those over-taxed energies 
should have a chance to rest. 

George was a kind-hearted boy, and, as he sat 
for a moment gazing on those pale features, great 
thoughts geuerated in his brain, and he resolved 
no longer to be a burden to his mother. In a nio- 
ment more he stood by her side, and throwing his 
arm affectionately around her neck, gently rested 
the drooping head against his shoulder. 

“Dear mother, don’t work any more to-night, 
you ure so tired.” 

“1 must just finish this,” sho said, rousing up, 
and trying to speak cheerfully; “ you know it is 
rent-day to-morrow, and these things must be 
taken home in the morning in order to get the pay; 
otherwise I shall be unable to meet the demand.” 

“But you are killing yourself, dear mother; 
won't Mr. Dayton wait one day for the rest?” 

“No, my gon, he’s never willing to wait one 


George bit his lip with vexation; he had had 
put a slight experience in this cold-hearted world, 
and could not conceive how any one could be so 
crucl as to distress his poor hard working mother. 
Poor boy, he little thought that there could be 
sadder trials than these in store for him; but so it 
proved. ‘ 

“Mother,” said he, after 2 few moments silence, 
“Tam old enough to go away and earn something 
may L ask Mr. Milford if he’ll get me a situation ?” 

Mrs. Harding looked up somewhat surprised, 
for George had never before spoken of leaving 
home. 

“Tam afraid, my dear boy, that you aro yet too 
young,” she replied sadly; “ you have little idea 
of the temptations that would beset you on every 
side.” 

« But [ cannot endure to see my mother wearing 
herself out for me, and I doing nothing.” 

“You are a good boy, George, and have already 
assisted me greatly; we will sec what is best to be 
done with regard to this matter by and by; and 
now you had better retiro, for it is getting late, 
and ti shall want you early in the morning.” 

George gaye his mother a good-nizht kiss; and, 
as she smiled swectly upon him, he felt the noble 
and manly resolves within him grow stronger and 
stronger. 

The uext morning he was up with the sun; and, 
after eating a light breakfast, started for Mrs. 
‘Wentworth’s with a heart full of bright hopes and 
expectations. A servant admitted him to the 
kitchen, where preparations were going on for 





| a disrespectful manner as he walked out through 
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urn; the nice cutlets of beofsteak, and the light 
Discuit just ready for the range, stood in rather 
strong contrast to his breakfast of plain bread and 
milk; but never mind, he thought to himself; “1 
feel just as well after my repast as they will after 
ncirs, 
“T would like to see Mrs. Wentworth,” he said, 
as the servant handed him a chair; “mother has 
sent home the work she has been doing for her.” 
“ Bless your little heart, she aint up yet; but I 
ean take it just as well.” 
George, who was fecling more like a man than 
usual, thought his heart wasn’t as little as itimight 
c. 


“TI wish you would speak to her, if you please,” 
continued he, “ for mother is in great need of the 
pay now.” 

“Till carry it to her room, if you want me to; 
but it’s not very good natured she’ll be for waking 
up so carly.” 

The servant soon returned, saying that her mis- 
tress couldn’t be troubled with it now; if he 
would call some other time it should be settled. 


George found himself soliloquizing in rather of 


the terraced grounds; but that wouldn’t avail him 
anything; the main question now was, how was 
the rent to be paid? He sat down on a mossy stone 
by the roadside, and tried to conjecture some plan 
to raise the required amount; but none presented 
itself. At last he thought of onc expedient, and, 
with small hope of success, started in pursuit of 
his object. About half a mile distant lived a 
wealthy farmer, who often hired a number of boys 
during the busy season, and thither George re- 
paired, as fast as his feet could carry him. He 
found the farmer just sending off his men to 
work, and, to his dismay, there were already three 
hoys about his size among them, Taking off his 
hat, and brushing back the chestnut curls that 
clustered round his forehead, while he wiped the 
perspiration from his face, he told his story, and 
asked Mr. Holsey if he would hire him through 
hocing time, and pay him a@ small amount in ad- 
vance. 

“T always liked you, my boy, and the way you 
treat your mother; but [ have engaged all the 
hands I shall need this summer. However Pll 
lend you the money, and perhaps, sometime, you 
will be able to pay it.” 

“Oh! thank you, sir; thank you,” said George, 
grasping his hand warmly; “I promise that it 
shall be returned agaiu in a few days.” 

George hastened home with his precious funds, 
and there sat Mr. Dalton, his lank bony figure rest- 
ing against the wall, looking the very picture of a 
comfortiess, haggard old miser. 

“It appears to me you have been gone a long 
time,” said Mrs. Harding. 

“TknowI have, mother, but I couldn’t‘help it; 








handed her the money. 

She added to it her hard earned wages, and paid 
ut a load was lifted from her 
heart, for a time, least. 

After Dalton had gone George told her of his 
failure and success, while Mrs. H. secretly 









Mr. Mitford, the gentleman betore referred to, 
was a merchant of high standing in the city of 
B—, a warm friend of Mr. Harding’s family. 
Therefore, when George applicd as he did, witb bi 
mother’s consent, for a place in a store, he was 
wore than willing to grant the favor. 
Ina short time a letter arrived from Mrs. Mit- 
ford, saying that he had attained an excellent sit- 
wition in a dry goods establishment, and wished 
George to come to the city in two weeks. 
His mother redoubled her efforts to fit up his 
scanty wardrobe in the best possible manner; and, 
when the last garment was packed away in the lit- 
te leather trunk, with a box of buttons and some 
needles and thread to save him any unnecessary 
expense, she sat down to wipe away the unbidden 
tear; not because she was to be left alone, but she 
trembled to commit her only son to the mercies 
and temptations of a sinful world, And George, 
too, brushed off a tear as he stooped to close the 
neatly arranged trunk that contained so many 
tokens of a mother’s love. 
“Wait a moment, my son; there is something 
else to put in;’”’ and she took trom a drawer a 
small Bible, somewhat worn, but it was all she 
had to give him; “promise me, George, that you 
will read this prayerfully, and strive to follow its 
sacred precepts.” 
“Than you, dear mother, I will try to be all 
that you wish me to be.” 
Established in his new home he did not forget 
that last promise; his good principles and close 
application to the interests of his employers won 
their especial regard; and, although he received 
no wages at first, he was daily becoming better and 
better acquainted with the business, and a fair 
prospect of promotion lay betore him, 
At length he was allowed a comfortable salary; 
but now his whole wardrobe must be refitted, aud 
in a style corresponding with his station, although 
keeping within the strictest bounds of economy. 
Then there were continually incidental expenses 
to be defrayed; and while he calculated everything 
as closely as possible, still there was no surplus re- 
maining to send home. 
One day he was thinking over his affairs when 
Mr. Wescott, the younger partner in the firm, 
handed him a letter from his mother. It was out 
of her regular time of writing, and he anxiously 
burst the seal, fearing lest there might be sad 
news. It ran thus: 


_ My Dear Son.—Do not be alarmed at my writ 
ing again so soon, for really I know not which oth- 
er way to turn. Rent-day is close at hand, and I 
am without tho full means of meeting it. If you 
could spare $5 it would probably save me a great 
deal of trouble. It is with regret that I make this 
request, knowing that you have ways enough for 
your present small income; but God will reward 
you for the self-denial.” 


George was perplexed, for one dollar was all that 
he had in his possession, and his wages were all 
taken up. What could be done? Ue thought how 
his mother had struggled hard and labored far be- 
yond her strength before sending to him for aid; 
he saw that pale face daily growing paler, and 




















breakfust; the Mocha perfume from the singing 


that wasting form bowed with the preasure of con- 


still worn his old clothes, indecent though they 
were, 

Tho first impulse was to ask his employers to 
lend him the money, but the elder partner was ab- 
sent, and tho younger, a stern, cold-heurted man, 


he did, there was no surety of its being granted. 
The next alternative that presented itself was the 
money drawer! what harm can there be, he 
thought, in my taking a few dollars, and replacing 
it in a few days; it isn’t stealing! He went to the 
drawer, and there lay several bills, just what he 
wanted; one of them certainly wouldn’t be missed, 
and the first money he received should make its 
place good. 

He took up one and then put it back again, for 
something seemed to whisper, “remember that 
promise;” poor boy! this was his first great hour 
of trial; he knew that it was wrong, and yet could 
not think of having his mother tormented by that 
merciless Dayton. The temptation proved too 
strong for him, and the next mail conveyed to Mrs. 
Harding a closely scaled letter containing five dol- 
lars. 

That night George retired to his room as usual, 
but not to enjoy the innocent sleep of boyhood; a 
heavy load lay on his heart, and phantoms of evil 
seemed to stalk up and down the room, glaring at 
him through the dreadful darkness. Never was 
the morning’s dawn more welcome, for the crush- 
ing weight of guilt could be casier borne amid the 


apartment, 

“ George,” said Mr. Westcott, a few minutes 
after he entered the store, “I would like to see you 
in the counting room.” 

Gcorge followed, fearing the worst, for a darker 
frown than usual rested on Mr. Wescott’s face. 

“ What I wish to say isin regard to the disap- 


I was there yesterday.” 
Gvorge was tempted to add to his guilt by deny- 
and when was his evil career to stop if not then. 


stances, his employer interrupted him. 
“ T never should have thought this of yon; but, 


as itis, we can no longer retain you in our cm- 
ploy.” 
“Oh! it will kill my poor mother! pardon me 


this once, for her sake, I implore!” 


hopes of George. 


fair.” 


partner did. 
“T must beg leave to differ from yon,” he said 


blight his prospects without even allowing him an 
opportuni 
him thi: 
[hav 











et great confidence in him, 


Powel 





as partner in the firm. 


he almost coveted when a boy, was now his own 


ing years in peace and comfort. ‘The story of th 
$5 was never told her. 


“Deal kindly with the erring; ye know not all th 
power 


guarded hour; 


how well, 


back 


thorny track; 


with thee.” 





Original. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


HERE'S joy when home, to roam no more, 
Returns the wayward rover; 
There’s joy when captives homeward pour 
When war's bleak storms are over! 
But what delight can equal mine, 
When, just as evening closes, 
Sweet Nancy Price and T recline 
Beneath the fragrant roses! 





How bright her sparkling eyes can glance 
When mischief moves her fancy, 

And when with me she treads the dance 
How charming is my Naucy! 

O! could IJ stem Time's rapid Hight, 

eo bask i emiles so kindly! 

For she’s my heart’s, my soul's delight, 

‘And L adore her blindly! . 


There's songe in praise of Turkish queens, 
In praise of Grecian ladies; 

And some admire the fire that gleams 
From eyes that flash in Cadiz; 

But all these oriental flowers, 
Though blooming fresh and sweetly, 

Must sink beneath the aweeter powers 
Of Nancy Price completely! 








J. M. 8, 








tinued toil, and wished from his heart that he had 





he could not Dear to solicit a fuvor of; and even if 


hum of business than in the solitude of his own 


pearance of money from the drawer. I am posi-| 6+ /1OME, Maggie—be serious one 
tive that no one but yourself had access to it after mo i! ements an 


ing it, but such torture of mind was unendurable; | hand 


“T took the moncy sir!” he replied; but, before 
he had scarcely commenced to explain the circum- 


“George, what is the matter?” kindly inquired 
Mr. Gordon, who had just returned. 

The whole story was soon related, and the good 
man looked troubled, for he had entertained great 


“T don’t know what you think,” said Mr. Wes- 
cott, “but I say the less we have to do with such 
a boy the better.” 


“You may go into the store now,” said the for- 
mer, addressing George; “I must see to this af- 


Mr. Gordon was a man of sterling worth, and 
viewed his responsibility with regar 


y to those in | tle beau 
his employ in a far different light from what his like al 


firmly turning to Mr. Wescott; “that boy, al- 
though hoe has committed a great error, is not de- 
serving of the censure heaped upon him, in my 
opinion; it would be cruel to turn him off and 


ytoamend. I propose that we forgive 
first offence; he seems truly penitent, and 


and there his beloved mother, still in the en- 
joyment of her faculties, was spending her declin- | fresh from the well. 


With which the dark temptation came, in some un- 
Ye may not know how earnestly they struggled, or 


Until the hour of weakness came and sadly thus they 
fell! 


Deal kindly with the erring, thou yet mays’t lead him 


With holy words and tones of love from misery’s 


ye 
Deal kindly with the erring one,as God hath dealt 


Original. 
THE ARM OVER THE way, 


IPMS said that the Devil is an; 

T If any one docs as he should; 
That he, who himself acts so badly 

Is vexed if others are good.” 
So, as I sit in my chamber, 
ping the hours away, 

ere’s nothing that half so distu) 
As an arm that is over the vey re 


This arm of itself is bewitchin, 
A white, rosy. tapering ‘arms? 
An arm that is always in motion, 
And moves with a light, gliding charm. 
And if ever my conscience affecté mes” 
(A thing that is doubtful, come say} 
It is when I see from my window 
That pretty arm over the way, 


One time it is washing the dish 
‘Another, ‘tis kneading the dodgh. 
And it makes me ashamed of my faling, 
Asit busily moves to and fro. . 
I cannot be lazy in quiet, 
Construe the case as 1 may, 
For all my excuses are silenced 
By the arm that is over the way. 


Oft, to myeelf, have 1 wondered, 
As | looked on its atill quiet grace, 
“Tf the arm is so fair and go lovely, 
What sort of a look has the face? » 
It may-be °tis only a fancy, 
Since I’m not so lazy to-day— 
But, I guess that l—almost could labor 
For the pretty arm over the way! 
Max 


Maxnmet, 





Original. 


MAGGIE PRYOR'S FIRST OF APRIL, 


BY NELLIG BURCHFIELD. 


tell me, when shall it be?” 

“When shall what be?” 
“Why, the day that gives me this swect little 
ee , and makes me the happiest fellow in Sun- 
A roguish smile lit up a pair of wonderfully mis- 
chievous eyes, and brought deep dimples into 
cheeks that might be compared to the inmost 
leaves of the June rose in color, while the young 
girl replied, 
“Oh, don’t tease me about that; I don't know, 
I’m sure. Here, sit down to the piano and play 
this new _redowa, while I practice the step. I was 
80 mortified the other evening at Mrs. Drew’s par- 
Wy, when that handsome Col. Lenox asked me to 

lance it, and I couldn’t, that I made up my mind 
to learn it the first thing; though I suppose if we 
should meet any where again he wont ask me, for 
1 know he thinks I’m a real little country dump- 
ling, and don’t know anything!” 
Harry Seymour looked at Maggy a moment in 
blank dismay. Thcy were betrothed lovers, and 
Harry that morning had been trying for hulf an 
hour to bring Maggie around to talk of their mar 
riage, and to arrange the time; but the bright lit- 

wouldn’t be caught so; she was just 
rd, that, when one thinks they can almost 
lay their finger upon it, is off with a chirp to an- 
»| other bough; and she rattled on about parties and 
dresses, and music and flowers, until the you 

lover had nearly lost patience with her. ‘and 
now, most provoking of all, she wanted to go to 
dancing, when he wanted to be serious and talk. 
But he could not refuse to play, of course, with 
that hand resting upon his shoulder, so small and 
white that he doubted, almost, if it were not a lily 
leaf lying there, and those blue eyes looking 80 








n 





George felt that he was forgiven of a Higher | coaxingly into his own, so he said, 

and when informed of the decision, in| ‘ Well, if I play, then will you tell me?” 
which Mr. Westcott had reluctantly acquisced, he 
could hardly find words to express his gratitude, | two,” and the very daintiest of slippered feet flew 
and ever afterwards proved himself to be strictly | round and round the sinall parlor, until, fairly ex- 
honest and trustworthy. As time rolled on he | hausted, Maggie sank into an arm chair, threw 
rose higher and higher, and was finally admitted | back the cloud of golden curls that fell over her 


“Yes—may be; go on. There, one, two, one, 


face, and seizing a newspaper, began vigorously to 
fan herself, amid ejaculations of “Ob dear, I’m so 


Wentworth Park, whose beautiful surroundings | tired—I’m all out of breath—Harry, get me a 


;| drink of water, do?’ 
Always obedient, he went and brought water 


c¢| “ Now,” said he, “see how you look! your hair 
all tossed up, and your face as red as a peony; 
e | And ail for Col. Lenox! You wouldn’t do as much 
for me, I'll be bound.” 

“Oh, no, Sir Seltish,” retorted Maggio, sipping 
the cool water leisuerly from the glass, “I never 
do anything for you; now, for your making that 
disagreeable speech, I’ve a good mind to give 
something that I’ve been wearing my cyes out over 
to somebody else; I guess you’d be sorry if I 
should. Hand me that work-box from the stand 
yonder, and [’ll show you; sec here!” holding up 
a beautiful silk purse of blue and gold—“I wrought 


Forget uot thou hast often sinned, and sinful yet must | iu it ‘ Maggte to Hurry,’ but I can take your name 


out if you don’t want it, and put in some other; 
there’s plenty just as pretty, and plenty that would 
be thankful enough for the purse, too.” 

And then, conscious that she had said a very 
aggravating thing, she leaned back in ber chair 
and twisted the purse round her delicate fingers 
with a saucy, provoking air. i, 

“ Let me take it and look,” said Harry, reaching 
his hand. 

“No, you don’t care about it;” and, taking @ 
needle, the little mischief made a pretense of pick- 
ing out the letters. You and I, reader, know that 
she wouldn’t have done such a thing for the world; 
but Harry didn’t scem to be quite so sure, and so, 
to save the pretty purse from destruction, he 
snatched it from her hand. 

Then followed a scene between these two young 
people, that, if ever I had, when I was youn: Ve- 
haved so, would, I am sure, cause me to blush 
even now. Harry ran round the room, jumping 
over the chairs and the sofa, and Maggie alter him; 
I don’t mean by that that she jumped over the 
furniture too, though I’ve no doubt she could ; but 
finally Tnrry was cornered, and was obliged to 
surrender and yield up the spoils, not without & 
penalty, however, and you young folks needn’t be 
told what it was! Thon the young gentleman seat 
ing himself upon the sofa, and drawing the young 
lady down pretty close beside him, essayed, after 
pausing a second to recover breath, to bring her 





. back to the starting point i i tion. 
‘Wun a man has no design but to speak plain io starting pont, in cheir.conyersal 


truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow 
compass. 


“Well, now, darting, when shall the weddinj 
be; six mouths ago you promised to be mine, an 
I'm gotting tired waiting.” 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 
“ Did I promise?” right for leaving me thus; what friend could have | Iands, or houses, or gold, but he had a will for du- Original. 
“Why, didn’t you?” claims upon him equal to those of mine?” ty and work, a soul for pursuit and attainment; EVENING MUSINGS, 
“Weil, ?m yours now—your third cousin, andj Her cheeks burned, and her cyes flashed like | the heart of the good man and the philanthrop |AD and lonely now I'm roamin, 
your yery obedient vervant! I don’t have any oth- | sparks of living fire, and her friends knew that the} When Mr. Thornton became aware of the fact 8 Listening to sie mgheainds roaming, 
er beaux, and I can’t sea what more you can ask. | girl was determined. that his daughter had exchanged tokens of affee- And the wavelet’s hollow moaning, , 
Ym sure it is much plensanter to be as we are now| In the afternoon of that day Amy Watson had | tions with a poor mechanic, his anger was only As they roll along the shoie; 
than to be settled down into the humdrum sort of | sent 2 note, asking Maggie’s permision to bring a | equalled by his astonishment. And my heart within is burning, 
life of real old married folks; besides, I’m in no | cousin who hid just arrived from the South, to the| “What! my daughter,” he said, “my only And, with raat ew ey, yearning, 
hurry to give up my liberty yot—I want to be free | wedding; it was granted, and the stranger had ac- | daughter, my idolized daughter, the child of wealth aor in fhoug! ie re: Bae ward turning 
a while longer. __ | companied Amy, who introduced him as Mr. Camp- | and refinement, throw herself’ away and disgrace Wig eral cronies oe albriow 
“Why Maggie, you talk of giving up your lib-| bell. The clock had struck cight, nine, and still| the name of Thornton by marrying this poor me- From the fueel did borrow, 
orty as if you thought me a veritable old Blue | Harry did not come; the most of those present| chanic! It cannot be! it shall not be!” But expected that each morrow 
Beard, who would imprison you, and finally hang bad been informed of the state of affairs; and} At the curlicst moment he sought a private in- Wouid be brighter than before. 
you up, minus a head, in the blue closet! » rou some, saying laughingly, that, although they were | terview with his daughter. The closing words of Iny y 
don’t think I would play the tyrant, do you? disappointed in the wedding, the party had been | their conversation I” have already related. Tho Dewan cot, wiiers a aliens 
“Oh! no, Harry, [don’t think that; but all men | unusually pleasant, were about to withdraw, when | stern-hearted father, in no pleasant state of feel- “and ny’ aister dear, ain brome 
are fond of showing their authority when they im-| Maggie, rising and advancing to the centre of the | ings, hurried away to his manufactory, while the Played beside the open door; 
agine they have any, and [suppose you would be} parlor, bade them stay. Her slight figure was | daughter sought the solitude of her own room to In autumn, wheu the flowers were dying, 
like the rest of them; but I expect to havewthe fa-/ drawn to its utmost height, and a proud smile | pour out her busting heart intears. Mer thoughts And the winds were soltly sighing, 
tal knot tied sometime, of course; I couldn’t think | curled her lip as she said, went back to the happy hours she had spent with And the withered leaves mere flying, 
of being a horrid old maid all the days of my life;|_—“ Dear friends and relatives, since you were bid- | the loved one. Must she give up this new-found OR cloxed the cottage door; 
besides, that would disappoint you, dear, and that {den and have come toa wedding, a wedding we | joy? Must she and her lover he to each other as Wewould wander len Mtoe eth 
J wouldn’t do for the world.” will yet have, although the bridegroom may not| if they had never met? Oh! it was a crucl thought; Scattering bri ie lenecn oan tlie ives 
“Oh, thank you for saying that,” interrupted | be the ono at first intended. Ido not fh to dis-} but yet it must be done. ‘That stern father’s man- Gathering shells upon the shore. . 
Harry. he Sc? appoint you nor myself’; and if there is present a| date had gone forth, and she knew it was irrevo- 
t « And, since you will insist on my appointing a| gentieman brave enough to accept a hand once | cable. But soon death, cold and repelling, 
: time, let us say the first of April.” rejected, here it is!” eS 7 es ates POG Canis info our haypy dwelling, Mi 4 
“ Maggie Pryor! phi hext will you say to as-/ With an air and grace all her own she extended |.“ Minnie, what makes you so sober to-night! Slowly to ile grave weber. 
tonish in¢? are you demented The first of April!) the white-gloved hand; astonishment and surprise | YOu seem very unhappy. Firet my cister. then my biother, 
Who ever’ heard of folks being married on *‘ All| were expressed in every countenance; for 2 mo- Dol? [thought my countenance would be- Silent ‘neath the cof cover; t 
Fools Day?’ ieee .. | ment there was silence; then succeeded the hum | tray it all. To shorten your suspense, we must And my broken-hearted mother , 
“That's just the thing,” returned Maggie.| of low whispers, in the midst of which the atran- | Part.” Gaily sang aud laughed no more; : 
“g} i : > ethe r 
Since you are so anxious We should make fools| ger, Mr, Campbell, advanced and clasped the| , ““ Mustpart? what mean you, dearest? I never And no more the voice of glnduess 
of ourselves, that would, of all others, be the most | proffered hand. Maggie grew a shade whiter as | @eamedof this, ‘Tell me quickly 1” Broke wpoy tlie alent eodiieet, 
appropriate day. Let’s see—this is the fifteenth of | the gentleman said, “You know, Harry, that [ love you; that this That Taeer hod ruown betore. 
March; two weeks will be time cnough to prepare. « Since to me this honor and pleasure is given, | Becessity is not one of my creation; that I would i : 
Do you consent?” . will the clergyman be so kind as to procced with | Most cheerfully accede to your wishes, that our Then my father’s hair grew whiter. 
Consent? no indeed, I will not; you would | the ceremony?” union may be consummated at an early day. But And my mother's form grew lighter, 
make yourself and me ridiculous. What would] Seemingly too much astonished and bewildered | how can I meet the storm of my father’s wrath? Miaincat exons Milea ti Hanyite ler, ! 
people say?” a : at the strangeness of the scenc to refuse, the min- | These dreams can only be realized by a direct op- But, in her old urm-chair sitting, 
dct uae riding your hobby again! I} ister arose and pronounced the words that, once | Position to his will. What shall Ido? Can we do Slowly busied with her knitting, 
y say—why should you ? | 8poken, can never he annulled. Pale, yet proud otherwise than part? While the hearth-flame, brightly fitting, ‘ 
And so they talked and argued; but not until] and self-contained, Mrs. Campbell was led to her |, “ Dearly as I love you I would not counsel you Showed the sad look that ehe wore. 
Maggie declared, poutingly, that sho never would | seat; she averted her head, not daring to look wp-| t0 edter upon a path’of disobedience. Under the Soon I saw her thoughts were straying, 
be married at ail if’ he did not accede to her wish- h ric i ‘liar | Citcumstances, perhaps it is best that we should Her clasped hands ou her Jap was Inying, 
u vish-! on the man she had married, until a low, familiar » perhaps 1 heard he y i 
es. Did Harry agree to what he called her “ridie-| yoice whispered in her ear, i part. Ishull never forget !” et a A a re 
ulous whim ?” “Nawpie veet Wi i “Nor I,” chimed in a sweet voice that seemed PS AT BNA) Torus ene oer 
‘ ‘3 gie, my own sweet wife, will you not look » ee 
_A day or two after the above conversation Mag-| at me?” but the echo of his own. Scarce a year had flitter o'er, 
gic held a very close and confidential interview! She turned, gave one glance, then, comprehend-} __“ Kecp abrave heart, Minnie. Trust in Heaven Ere 1 Jaid both sire and mother, 
with Amy Watson, a lively, harum-scarum sort of | ing all, she eried, y none and all will yet be right.” Side my sister dear and brother 
girl, yet, withal, good-hearted, and her own most) "Oh, Harry! who would think that a wig and|_ “If we must part, Harry, let me ask you to feel Aud J bad a home no mores 
intimate friend. “Whatever the scheme was that] false whiskers would change you so! You deserve | Perfectly free. “ Love and be married without any ree dale Shulr yard youder 
the young madcaps had in their heads, it tickled | to have your cars boxed! thought of me. We shall doubtlees bo thrown ‘Aud beside their graver I ponder, i 
them mightily; for, after listening patiently a few! « Well, box them; I can bear it,” replied the | Much in each other’s society. Let us be as cheer Sadly of the dayeor yor & 
minutes to Magyie’s low tones, Amy clapped her quondam Mr. Campbell ‘ ful and cordial as ever, and in our relation as And {think how in that Heaven, 7 
hands with cnthusiasin, and declared it was “de-| ” She didn’t of course, but a merrier wedding par- | {tiends try 10 forget that we were ever anything Where wo tender ties are riven, | 
lightful, the best thing she ever heard!” ty, Ill venture to eay, never met inthe Villgee of| More. Good bye!” And where lost ones buck are given, 
Maggie acquainted her parents with her new-| Sunbary; a lovelier bride, though she was outwit-| “Good bye!” e Me Re eS OPEL BO MOT ee 
formed resolution immedialcly. Her mother, hor-| ted ier husban eh bi ing |. One silent embrace, a parting kiss, and the} 
aa : a" i. ted, nor a happier husband, though his wedding » & parting a 
tified at the absurd idea, protested against it, but| day was ‘All Fools’ Day,” the first of April! lovers were separated. Minnie was proud as well Original. 
the good old doctor, her futher, said— a as brav She did not even tell her mother the DEATH BREAKS OUR PRIDE. i. 
“Oh, let the child have her way; if sbe thinks 0. deep sorrow sho felt. She resumed her studies in 
the first of April an appropriate day for her mar- rigid. acelebrated female academy. ‘To her friends she BY LUCY WALLACE. 
riage, why so it shall be; so, May, dear, fly round | ‘ SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER THERE?” | scemed the same light-hearted Minnie of the olden} «sy ERTHA, will you never stop this fooling? 
and make your preparations; the happy day will MEN we hear the music ringing time. But, often, as she bent over her bouk, B Positively, to-night you have flirted with no 
soon he here?” ‘Through the bright celestial dome, would a futniliar face rise before her, and a pleas-| jess than six different gentlemen. How yi i 
Maggie shrank a little under her father’s quiet When sweet angel-voices, ringing, ant voice strike upon her eax, reminding her, ob, | eyer to have them all ie nore aa Le hs na 
sarcasm, but she was none the less determined for Gladly bid us welcome home vividly, of past happiness. And, often, in the van SLING swe ag ei ign. wih a 
that. T have often remarked that these delicate To the land OF aineien’ MOFs< 2 Jitude of her own roomn, as thoughts of unforgot-|aravother | een a 2ove WH ono 
little pieces of femininity, got up on the rose and In that land er light ana son ten love stole npon her memory, the tear would |""« Tam,” camo quietly in reply, while she pro- 
lily style, are quile as apt to have sweet little temp- * Shall we know each other there?” force itself from its crystal spring, and a decp sad- | ceeded to lay off her jewels and arrange ber Rie 
ers of their own as those manufactured from more ness would fill her soul. in preparation for retiring. e 
common clay; and my heroine, beautiful as she ‘When the holy angele meet us ‘Two yenrs had passed away and the girl became } Felt like givi ve | orn ger 1 : dei 
is, was no exception. As we go to join their band, a lovely woman. She was twenty-one years old. | p i Ieee as ott ecture for, being 
‘The doctor gave his daughter great liberty as Bliall. we Enow.the:triunds that grect ts One aiternoon, in calling upon a friend, whom | tne eve of sant Raat aneten 
arded expense; and through the long summer Shall wetee their Pk eyes shining should she mect but the one above all othors dear | yt Shoond io rive her all the adie AGC eee 
lays what times they had, such bustle and coufa- ‘On ue agin days of yore? to her heart, “Why should they be left alone for | gr; "put she was in uo mood for tulking, 6 1 lay 
sion there was, with making and trying on of Shall we feel their dear arins twining few minutes? Did the fates have anything to do} my head down upon my pillow and Ha vi ete 
dresses, and gathering of lace, and quilling of rib- Fondly round us as before. with it? And when those cyes met after that long | yy ie my own reflecti yee I was if . aes 
bons, that he declared, making wonderful efforts y. File worn coulirelok separation, was there anything expressive in that be WK, a! wah Groleent tw I a teneee <P 
to frown and look cross, that if such a state of SR eae eteeiGant Bios okt mutual glance? Wast thou, Cupid, the tempter, | ynening my eyes Tsay Bertha Ienecline by the 
things continued many days longer he should be For te thrilling anole oS ae that those lips should be parted to say something: pees, one, Lond laying w katt a ie ee ha 
quite fit for the Asylum; and he was “ heartily And the angel-faces bright, more than the mere careless words of courtesy ? « Annie, don't go to oes ot Le +t to talk 
tbaulefhl Ghar he had no more dauchter s tomarry, hat hall ¥e comeing in fieaven, This much, if no more, was_spoken by each—| with you % a ee aie: 
if all that parade was necessary. Now when your re the loved oF long ago, you have not been forgotten,” Minnic felt it if she] Phere w: i i 
mother and I made up our mids to take cacholl And to them ‘tis Kindly given did not_speak it— tm a woman now, ‘and Lam th a bere, wns sxielt sad, yearning look in her eyes, 
er for better or worse, we just put each of us a hue Cael menial sents te. kanye free.” larry divined her thoughts, and he said, | hoe, end. deawine her. Wee doen catta ee 
change of clothes into a silk handkerchief, took a Ot ye weary ones and tost ones, “ Shall we ever be anything more than friends ?” upon her [i s, 6 oD 
good steady horse, rode ten miles or so, quietly Droop not, taiut not by the way; “Write me a letter, aid I will auswer it,” was | “© Annie ¥ have been wild and wayward « 
and decently, got marricd, and that was the end of Ye shall join the Joved and lost ones the significant reply. times, but yon will forgive me, ¥ sxe 2 tae 
the matter; but not quite, either,” laughing slyly, Jn the laud ot perfect day. ~The letter was written and answered; and but a| pever mone Die acywere con ee 
ching Maggie wit is cane, “for here i Harp-trings, touched by angel fingers, ew wee are ens werec’s and’ Suto) never meant wrong. And in the future, however 
and punching Magic with his cane, “ for here is urmurdaag capt’ eee few weeks passed away ere it was whispered | uch I may err, let me have your love, Aunie; I 
ae 4 ent one. peblorale Conssuence) ing al aevermior ae “sweet tone lingers, flares aie ee ae poencon and could not live if’ our hearts were estranged.” 
ne evening, three days before the wedding day Ye shall know euch other there. NEL, MOVE ATE. BONE, LO) NC SIMATTICU. BPs romis ing: . 
Ilarry Seymour sat with Maggie in the arlon, Thornton expostulated with his daughter, and tin- yk promised ner Aho mothe Should seer tara iay: 
pus enacaare Depts her £0 pa thie note of tne Written for the Waverley Bayuzine. a eae echaniee Neither his cxpestelaniens | she kissed me a yood-night, saying that she wished 
a 3 they were ; r th q Rep 7 yl CX POR cep in her little -ro chere she use 
lover, finding that he could not resist the torrent CASTE. or threats moved her. fn the sunny month of | Sleep in her little ed-room where she used to 
of a woman's will, se¢med to have made up his May, when the blooming trees and flowers were | When mother was alive; and, ax it was no uuasnal 
mind to glide along with it, aud had ceased ‘0 find Be an ue A eo silently talking of beauiy, and the birds wore | HNs for Hen aa mot Bue cloned tte Gone 
fault with his bride’s choice. “you know, Father, lic hae trong hande anda chanting lov , Harry and Minnie were made hus- ee L extinguished tho light ond fell to 
“Qh, darling,” he said, suddenly, “I almos prave heart. With a little economy [ think | band and wi Wo ney dace: 
forgot to tell you, L must go to the city limon | we can live, if not luxuriously, at least comforta-| None of Minnic’s immediate relations were pres- | 11 Ww orhad been moter eee fot ten zentss and 
on very urgeut business; can you get along with- | Ply and happily. You surely would not make his |ent at her bridal, Visit Harry Loyell’s humble Week ae eet he “was a stern a viellinge an; 
out me? [suppose I shall be gone two days.” | Circumstances an unsurmouttable obstacle to our | home to-day, and you will tind the loving, light- | a a Oy aGVce “HAVO EX riage a Ms Nove: 3 
“Darling” pouted a little, that only made her | wion. hee hearted Minnie there. She will ask you tu stay ite one v ) wy dace a Sone on wt eee a 
cherry lips the more tempting, however, as she} _“ {tell you, Minnie, what I have told you before; | all day, und very likely, before you retire, will tell REV sia DOE Re RAE et t hel touedl 
asked my daughter, with my consent, shall never marry | you what she often tells others, “I never was so |! to go into ay, ‘Rontety, excep finn : oy eased . 
“What business can you possibly have to take | # mechanic.” 5 4 : happy in my life.” hint; ands dns . ae A teLar tek ei husband 
af a Pape any: hink o grity, = z 
you away just at this time? “ But, father, think of his integrity, of his spot: Was 1G: ok On pecs ieaty yw eae Bertt 8. In my 
“That T cannot explain to you just now; a| less character, of his moral and intellectual worth, Original. ted fo over n aS the Men, ‘ted from S a then 
friend of mine is in trouble, and I mnst #0; if Usce ‘ Are not these worth eveu more than a princely for- ONE BY ONE. i ‘I ati es ap chile hi utes nk Phen ict oo 
anything pretty shall I bring it to you?” tune?” 9 ere ried Sau un hending ee ni svn rome lores wi a Sy mise 
“Yes, if you like; but be sure and bring your; _“‘{ say it for the last time; my danghter, with At ther mother, Nights chest; reek ved fro! na Sanath ancy na “ md ah : foe 
self.” 7 “ my consent, shall never marry a mechanic.” And the silver moonbeame trembie’, nee : cc Moca el wae a ne i ane eee oe 
“Certainly; goon and get your pretty little fix-| Her plea was uscless; and the tearful maiden On the dancing wavelet’s crest. ore fa bring vy venting onl sae Oe ae i. 
ings all ready, and don’t tear but in three days [| Wentto her room to weep. Those were the xenid- Teel peepee ate Ned Bees pees 
shall be here to claim for my own this dear little , ing tears of disappointed affection. Oh, it was so Onesby one tie rors periat See ee ee é : 
hand; but if death or anything else should cause | ¢ruel to crush that young heart in its first sweet oul Aa Sie ores ee Cheset awe ne # ee ah before Boing Gown stains, x 
me to fail in coming, why, when the day comes, | drems of love, and all for what? ‘Shuimber ib oblivion's shade, title when, 46 ny consterniition and Shiamnays T 
Maggie, marry somebody else!” Minnie Thornton was a lovely girl, the pet of a ‘ found it empty, the bed untouched, and, looking 
He spoke lightly and gaily, and then, sccing it home and the favorite of a large circle of acquain- One by one life’s Joys are going, 1. I found a lette iz ile ta 
{ ¢ Hehtl raul er ry i Bere ty ee Coming, going, tone wil) stay; around, I found a letter lying upon the table, a 
was late, bade them good-night and good-bye. itanees. Ver father was a wealthy manufacturer, Withe tee ifie ot hours keeps flowin, dressed to me. It ran thu: 
You may easily imagine that the days glided | and his home was anclegiunt mansion, in a retired Through le tweet valve a to-day? 3 ‘ 
: quickly away when so much was on hand to en-| street of a beautiful New England city. Tow an- B > “Danxine Sister :—Before you read this T shall 
i gage the attention; but, when the evening of the | like the father and dauzh She was unpretend- Save the precious pearls from wasting— be far away from my childhood’s home, and from 
third day had come, bringing with it the wedding | ing, he aristocra She frank, cordial and open- Cateh the rubies us they fall; the friends who have watched over me so kindly. 
guests, the bridezroom, strange to say, had not re-| hearted; he cold and reserved; she sought com- Brightly iiid'the mouienis hastening Forgive me, Annie, but I could not stay, From 
turned. Dr. Pryor had suggested that, us some-) panionship, primarily, with reference to character 5 ‘To the grave that covers all. the days when we uscd to sit in the little red 
thing must have vceurred to detain him, word had! he associated only ‘with capitulists and men of Gild them with rich deeds, and holy— school-house on the hillside, Austin Hanover and 
better he sent to those invited that the marriage | large financial credit. ‘Lhou canst make them very bright; Thave loved. You will be astonished at this, but 
would be deferred; but to this Maggie would not| Minnie had just reached her nineteenth year, Cheer the wretched. aid the lowly, perhaps you have not forgotten the time when 
listen; she said, when she became ardently attached to a young And “at eve it shall be light.” rather forbade his ‘entering ou, haute: It yas 
No, I know that Harry will return, even if he} man living near her father’s residence, of whom it a ea Lover a hree yeurs no, hut we were afflanced then; an 
f don’t get here till the very last moment; it is the | could be said, Te ix is only a mechanic.” Harry Borrow will from Tove ycominiony since, though he has never crossed our threshold, 
: day appointed for my marriage, and married [| Lovell was a noble young man, every way worthy ‘Aud the blessed augel-pinions you might guess that we have met. I should have 
¥ shall certainty be, even if I marry « man whom [| of her, every way worthy of the love of any true Fold around thee one by one. left a note for father, but Tnever expect to gain ‘ 
have never scen; it would almoat bo serving Harry | womun’s heart. It is true that he possessed not AnpREew Downrne. | forgiveness from him,,and I know words would be 
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useless, 

oe ts eae he loves me, but he has never 
anya thag T abail eave my home with no regrets 
Sie fnithtar ‘all no more have the guidance of 
Tisht. in and loving heart to lead me in the 
Tiy ed " ae you have tauzht me, Annie, so will 
keen oo toa higher Source. Tt will he use- 
thitoe i. Ik me; but, lest you should, I will say 
ane ies tho country to-night; and when you 
the ae ing this the waves will be dashing against 
a Ship which is hearing me away As the wife of 
Austin Hanover, Good-bye, sister. Remember 
Your promise of last night, and always give your 
Jove to one who, perhaps, deserves itnot. 

Your loving Brertna.” 


I was too utterly astonished to shed a 3 
hardly knowing what I did, T rushed flaeaanies 
and save the letter to my father. He opened it 
wonderingly, read it throuzh, and “she said 
tightly, L will never forgive her?’ came from his 
lips; but he was white and trembling, and I could 
ace that he was terribly agitated, 

Austin Hanover was wealthy and good, but he 

tho son of my father’s bitter enemy; so I 
feared that he would, in truth, never forgive her. 
Thad never dreamed of her loving him, for, when- 
ever they had met in public, they had heen almo: 
coldly Polite to cach other, seemingly nothing, 
sive passing acquaintances. 

Wo never tried to seck thom, for we knew it 
would be in vain, After they had been gone two 
years there came a long letter from Bertha. It 
was mailed at Basle, Switzerlund. She longed to 
come back and see us once more, she said, but she 
did not even ask my father’s forgiveness. 
thought since that it would have been better 
both if she had; but it was not her nature; she 
could not bow to any one. She described her 
home, told us how joyfully her life was passing, 
nothing to mar her pleasure save the one ungrati. 
fied wish, to see her old home and friends. Her 
husband, she said, was the same noble, affection- 
ate being that he had ever been; and, though she 
pined to sce us again, yet she had never regretted. 
the step she had taken. 


My father’s health had been perceptibly failing 




















since Bertha’s departure, and, now that I knew | side of life; we may review the time when every- 
where she was, I immediately wrote and told her | thing was like the gentle zephyr, which fans the 
of this, and how we were all longing to see her} brow refreshingly, and hastily glides to other 
back among us; for, though my father had never | spheres, The youthful, the middle-aged, and the 
spoken her name since she had been gone, I felt | silver-haired of numbered years, can all vividly 
confident that this was what was wearing his life | trace, imaginatively, the merry moments which 
away, I begged of her to come back with her | we forever clasped in memory’s bands. ‘They can 
husband, and spend the remainder of her days | recall from memory the time when all was flect 
and fanciful—when with laughing hearts they 
bounded in childish glee over the verdant adorn- 


with us. 


“ Annie!” 
Ilooked up. Bertha stood in the doorway, but 


q 


she was alone. In a moment we were in each oth-| the metamorphosis continually developing them in 
new and more resplendant light. 


er’s arms. 

“ Am L too late, Annie?” 

I took her by the hand and Ied her in where my | i 
father lay. He was almost gone, but he rallied | j 
upon seeing her. 

“Bertha! Bertha! come at last!” said he, | ¢ 
faintly. b 

All hor haughtiness was one, and only the child 
Jove remained now. Death had humbled them 
both to the very dust, 

“Forgiveness, father, before you die!” 


have been too harsh and cold with you. It might 
have been different had your mother lived; but! 
she died hefore you were old enough to understand 
my sorrow, aud I crushed it down, asking sym- 
pathy of none. Forgive me, children, and Iearn a 
Jesson from my life. Always be kind and gentle | 
to the little ones who shall call you mother. Tell; 
Austin I forgive him. Good bye, Annie—Bertha.” | 

He was dead. We forgot that he had ever been | 
stern and cold with us, and remembered only that | 
he was our father, and wept. 

‘We may be stern and harsh, haughty and unfor- 
giving in life, but when death comes it breaks all 
aru bborneet and pride. Surely he is a powerful 

ing. 








Original. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S DEATH SONG. 


EARER the crystal sea, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer tle miustrelsy 
Sounding above; 
Every wave bears me o'er 
Where dear ones, gone before, 
Strike, on the homeward shore, 
Harp-notes of Jove. 


Gather around me now, 
Friends fondly loved below, 

Gaze on my pallid brow; 
Dearest ones, come! 

Shrink not so feartully! 

Guze not so tearfully! 

Can ye not cheerfully 
Bid me go home? 


Lonece Tecannot stay! 

Life's fitful, glimmering ray 

Gieama but to pass away— 
Brightens to die: 

Soon ‘nenth the willow tree 

Sleeping this form will be, 

While the soul, glad and free, 
Soars to the sky. 


Now, on soft rushing wing 
Augel bands sweetly bring 

Tidings from Heaven's King! 
Whisper they *‘ come!” 

O! Christ, I come to Thee! 

Thou who hast died for me, 

Over the unknown sea, 
Guide my soul home! 


Heard ye that sernph song? 
See BS the minstrel throng? 

Angels the notes prolong; 
All--all is well! 

Cold grows my dewy brow— 

Gather around me now, 

Falthful, aud tried, and true, 
Loved one—-froyell! 

Anta Ex. 
—$—$<—— 4 


Wuen I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the fe- 
licity I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, 
that were the offer made to me I would engage to 
run aguin from beginning to end, the same carcer 
of life. All I would ask should be the privilege 


surrows are alike forgotten. 
the transitory things of’ this lite. 


{and harmless joys blended with deep darkest vices, 
>| that fetter the mind and confine it to hallucinations 
of sportive pleasure, 
grasp above the allotted station of this flect life. 
The fire of youth’s ambition speculates, but is 
hurled with quick rapidity to the point from which 
it eminated, and the dark foreboding future sadly 
gleams with reproachful tokens of the past. 


world is viewed through a kaleidoscope, and what 


that attribute of mind by w 


romance adverse 
-| fiuement to everl: 
iN quickly revolves the lesser worlds on their axis, 

“ Bertha””—and his voice was low and solemn, | and in turn propels them around their common 
“ you were not to blame. I can see now that [| centre, thus forming a series of multiplications, 


Original. 
ELLA MARTIN. 
Doyron sce that lovely cottages 
Covered with the creeping vine? 
‘Tie there dwells fair Ella Martin, 
Underneath thut jessamine. 


Roses bloom about that cottage, 
Flowers beautiful and rare, 

But the fairest of those flowers, 
Js my blooming Ella dear. 


Birds may warble in the leaflets, 
Brooks may murmur in the shade, 
But the sweetest, of al] music 
Is the voice of that fair maid. 


Fairest Ella, dost thou know it, 
‘That a heart beats fond for thee? 
And my path seems always brighter 

When thy fairy form I see, 


May rich blessings rest upon thee, 
Ne‘er trom thee may they depart; 

May thy path be always sunshine, 
Shedding light into thy heart. 


Others often may deceive thee, 
Chill thy fond and trusting heart, 
But you'll always tind me constant, 


‘Aid from thee Vil ne'er depart” A. BB. 





Original. 
LIFE A THEATRE. 


‘AN runs his race, and soon is numbered with 

the dead! The curtain falls. The joys and 
Swiftly fly the mo- 
ments that are, and soon we are numbered with 


M 


Note the gayety of affluent indulgence; weak 


Behold the vain attempts to 


Memory, it is true, will often picture the bright 


nents of spring. 
In youth many objects appear like chrysalids, 


Then, also, the 


is not presented by nature in a manner to please 
is beautifully transformed by the imagination; 
h all objects are 
contemplated, from the invisibly small to the 
boundless wniverse. 
Imagination is ever ready to weave into pleasing 
portions of life, and extend re- 
sting realms of blessedness. [t 











which whirls them through unlimited space with 
the immense velocity of an all powerful force, 
which bewilders and surpasses conjectures. But 
there are marks of a superior attribute. There 
are other bright operations of mind, but thie will 
ever claim a lofty pre-eminence; and, in all of 
youth’s intricate researches, the imaginative pow- 
er is a happy and useful companion. When glow- 
ing thoughts engross the attention, imaginuion 
will softly glide o'er the billowy deep, and see 
within cach glittering spray a world of matchless 
beauty. It will watch the golden twinkle as it un- 
folds with magic art its hidden gems, and rolls 
with mighty force against each clashing wave. 
Youth’s powers slowly enlarge until light faint- 
ly glimmers through the severing bow of izno- 
rance, when it burst’s the adamantine chains, and 
with half unconscious effort revels amid innumer- 
erable objects of delight. With redoubled energy 
they grapple anew with difficulties, uncil the bril- 
liancy of knowledge is tremendously condensed, 
and ambition’s youth is ushered into an active life 
where the pent up learning may be usefully and 
happily employed. 

In middle age a retrospection of the past may be 
profitably made, and joy experienced in beholding 
the rewards of past labor. Then, amid tempta- 
tions of the vicious world, virtue will shine re- 
splendant with unsullied lustre. The difficulties of 
lire call forth qualites that had otherwise been for- 
ever screened from mortal gaze. Then may heroic 
actions be dwelt upon with peculiar delight, and 
with precision marked the dividing channel be- 
tween exalted and desrading actions. Then the 
pure and noblo attributes of a superior nature 
should sway the sceptre. 

The bright ideas of daily meditation are now 
mingled with slower trains of thought; each move- 
ment becomes firmer, aud in every calling there is 
a visable change in deep and settled habits. Bat 
ah! how brietly can we gaze on this period of life. 
Humanity is warned thut “The merry bells of 
time are ringing changes past.” That faithful 
monitor bespeaks a near approach to the grave. 
The voice is feeble, and age is depicted on the fur- 
rowed brow. We look with profound reverence 
on the aged, and as the brow is more deeply and 
frequently arrowed, we are taught a lesson which 
a t but age can teach. 

The wild winds sway the bowery wild, and the 
rising generation moves brilliantly in its carcer; 
pleasure comes and departs; but look at the aged, 
bowed form and nerveless ghost, then endeavor to 
prolong the thread of life; they cling to dear as- 
sociations, but the future is deeply engraven on 
the minds; and as weak man clings to the pearls of' 
life, they appear through the dim vista of the fu- 
ture; and as the last spark of life becomes extinct, 
views the golden crown of immortality. 

The spirit-world early descended to us in order 
to raise us upward. It came to us in darkness, 
crime and misery—it will lead us to its heights 
and joys; to love and purity. It found mankind 
encased in a shell of most stubborn materialism; 























of an author, to correct in a second edition cer- 
tuin errors of the first. 


= 


it pointed to his gaze green fields, sparkling wa- 


invited 
of his imprisonment, opened the doors and invi 
him from the dungeon. “gt: 
Not always thus. We ida stray 
fection among the dead, 
but not a misfortune. 
world the living may change, 
come between us; but through 
tune the dead remain the same 
and our love; but the earthly is nok pa 
ing and substantial, for it passeth away. 
spiritual is the real—it endureth forever 
Tf mankind improved this life by de’ orn 
time to meekness, gentleness and wisdom, 
changes would thre bel Le 
creeds, partial philosophies, 
self-wersbip, worshipping the Father ot 
whose love’ is deep as. all things, hig 
heights, and as exhaustless a8 are 

ernity, 

oat tins! night is abroad. A moral darkness 
envelopes half tho nations in I 
son sheds a faint glimmering ray 0 
like the cold, inefficient shining of 
The immortality of man’s spiritual 
many unknown, his path to heaven 
grcd, and his future destiny obsc 
tnystery. 
The charmer ai 


may have lai 
Amid the evils of this 
sin divide, 


to our memories 


ry crinkle of tinscled actions, 
misery of dissipation, The devot 
ery know that it is not affecti 
that bids them—with no emo! J 
to the wailings of distressed humanity. 
It is the coldness of the 
many in their icy mantles. 
to the mournful; they speak to 
their words fall coldly on their broken hearts. 
The self-worshipper looks upon decaying 

without one sentiment of regret! It may 
the human face—in the pencilled leaves of flowers 
or in the aspect which genins breathe 
statuc—for in all her nature beauty visits us. 
sorrow it leads us from the path o! 
pain into the soothing recess—| 
heart, and whispers, 
ness,” 


1esR, 
‘The shackled prisoner looks at life as a theatre 


plays in his imagination—remorse js his reward! 
Fleetly are all things passing. The beautifu' 
one soon taken from us forever. 


with hope. 
by 
by night. 
be acted, 
what is Life? Man lives and acts but a few years, 
closing scene of his Theatrical Life. 

H. I. Promreacx. 





Original. 
FALSE LILLIE. 
Vv HEN the sea-breeze, gently blowing, 
Stirred the leaves of forest'’.old, 
And the autumn moon was shining, 
I my love to Lillie told. 








O! how happy was that moment, 
As her face to mine was turned; 

And my arm around her twining, 
rom her lips my fate I learned. 





Unppy days we've spent togethier— 
Koaming o'er the hills and dales, 

Gathering shells from off the sea-coast, 
Watching oft the distant sails. 


But thoxe happy days are over, 
cart is lonely now. 
Lillie’s left me for another, 
Aud I to my fate must bow. 









MARSHAL MURAT. 





most terrible aspect. This batule, fought i 
midwinter, in 1807, was the most important an 
bloody one that had yet occurred. France an 
Russia had never before opposed such strength t 


would havo settled the fate of KE 
remained in posse: 
all—no victory was ever so like a defeat. 

The field of Eylau was covered with snow, an 
the litle 
frozen sufficiently hard to bear the artillery, Se 
enty-five thousand inen on one side, and eight, 
five thousand on the other, arose from the froze 
field on which they slept the 
February, without tent or covering, to battle for 
vontinent. Augereau, on the left, was uttert; 
arly in the morning. 
torm so thick he could not s 
non mowed down his ranks will 





rope. 


















the destructiy 
which were ordered to charge, came thunderin 
on, alnost hitting the French infantry with thei 


division, composed of 16,000 men, with the 
tion of 1,500, were captured or slain, 





the peril to which he was brought, and he imm 
diately ordered a grand charge by the Lmperi 





the bringing of his reve 
the early stage of the battle—but there was 1 
other resource left him. 


dence Napoleon placed in him. 

Nothing could be more imposing than tho hatth 
field _at this moment. Bonaparte and the Empi 
trembled in the balance, while Murat prepares 
lead down his cayalry to save them. Seven 


men, began to move over the slope, with the O 
Guard marebing sternly behind. Bonaparte, it 
suid, was more agitated at this crisis than whe 


by the Russians. But as he saw those sevent 


hard after the white plume of Murat, that stream 
through the snow-storm far in front, a sm 
passed over his countenance. The earth groan 





ters, and beaming skies, far, far beyond the walls 


and trembled as they pussed, and tho thousands 


which is a great sorrow, 


or strife 
all time and for- 


t tho real, Inst- 
he 


voting their 
what 
t forth from dogmatic 
and cold, withering 
H things, 
has all 
the years of 


ts sad shadow. Rea- 
Yer the mind, 
a distant star. 
1 nature is by 
et UDdIsCOV- 
ured in a cloud of 


ttracts the mind by its radiance, 


i ‘he mer- 
wing those who cluster round to heart 
ry erinkt which screens the 


ses of merry mis- 
ion’s twining tendrils 
tion of pity—hearken 


world that clutches 80 
Their breath is as frost 
the weary, but 


beauty 
‘dwell in 


reathes over its 
In 
f dissipation and 
binds the bleeding 
“Jn Heaven all is happi- 


His carcer may have been bricf and tragical. He 
reviews his awful dissipations—they are now but 


The spirit-smile 
is all that comforts; yet the gay look to the future 
The afllicted brood over their sorrows 
day, and bedew their pillows with bitter tears 
Soon their part of this life-drama will 
Look at each and every station, and 


and has sped to another world. The grave is the 


T is at Eylau that Murat always appeared in his 


each other, and 1 complete victory on cither side 
1 Bonaparte 
ion of the ficld, and that was 


nds that lay scattered over it were 





ht of the 7th of! 


Advancing through 
ve the enemy, 


fire, while the Cossack cavalry, 


long lances before they were visible through the 
storm. Hemmed in and overthrown, the whole 
CCy 
Just then 
the snow-storm cleared up, revealed to Napoleon 


Guard and the wholecavalry. Nothing was farth- 
er from Bonaparte’s wishes or expectationsethan 
rse into the engagement at 

Murat sustained his high 


reputation on this occasion, and proved himself 
for the hundredth time worthy of the great confi- 


squadrons, making in all 14,000 well-mounted 


a moment before, he was so near being captured 


rquadrons come down on a plunging trot, pressed 


ashing sabres above the 
i au a eked like ahs foam 
Urs nae of a aed hans a 
ting ¢ Sct ernet l the roar of battle, as wits 
thelr et array, and swift, steady Motte thoy bore 
ith thei ible front 0. T 
oyek win tie crue host was like o falling 
ee tain, and the front line of the Ruasian army 
Wont down like frost work before it. Then cont 
went da protracted fight of hand to hand al 
mvord to sword, as the cavalry action at Eekmuhl, 
The clashing of stecl was like the ringing of coun 
iss hammers, and horses and riders were plendes 
jn wild confusion to; rether. The uaeian esorrs 
were ordered up, and on these Murat St mu a 
fierce horsemen, crushing and tramp! ne hein 
down by thousands. But the obstinate Russia 


isdaine ‘and rallied again and again, 60 
Se eae et ing on infantry, 


nger cavalry chargi 
but squadrons of horse galloping through 8 broken. 
host that, gathering 


jnto knots, still disputed with 
unparalleled bravery the red and rent field. 
Tt was during this st 


range fight that murat ue 

on to perforni one of those desperate deeds for 

which 1 ‘was so renowned. Excited to the high 
est pitch of passion 


by the oust ae opposed 

im, he seemed endowed with ten-fold strength, 
aa \ooked more like a superhuman being treading 
down helpless mortals, than an ordinary man, 
‘Ainid the roar of artillery and the rattle of _musk- 
etry, and falling of sabre-strokes like lightning 
about him, that lofty white plume never once went 
down, while ever and anon it was seen glancing 
through the smoke of battle the star of hope to 
Napoleon, and showing that his “right arm” was 
still uplifted and striking for victory. He raged 
like an unloosed lion amid his foe, and his eye, al- 
ways terrible in battle, burned with increased lus- 
tre, while his clear and steady voice, heard above 
the tumult of the strife, was worth more than a 
thousand trumpets to cheer on his followers. At 
length, secing a knot of Russian soldiers that for 
a long time had kept up a devouring fire on his 
men, he wheeled his horse and drove in fall gallo 
upon their levelled muskets. A few of his guard, 
that never allowed that white plume to leave their 
sight, charged after. Without waiting to count 
his foes, he seized the bridle in his teeth, and with 
a pistol in one hand and his drawn sword in the 
other, burst in headlong fury upon them, and scat- 
tered them, as if'a hurricane had swept by. 
Thongh the cavalry were at length compelled to 
retire, the Russians had received a check that alone 
saved the day. Previously, without bringing up 
their reserve, they were steadily advancing over 
the field, but now they were glad to ceaso the com- 
bat and wait for further reinforcoments, 
Prodigies of valor were performed on all sides, 
and men slain by tens of thousands, till night at 
length closed the awful scene, and the Russians be- 
gan to retire from the field. 
Such was the battle of Eylau, fought in tho 
midst ot a piercing snow-storm. Murat was a 
thunderbolt on that day, and the deeds that were 
wrought by him will ever furnish themes for the 
poct and painter. But let the enthusiast go over 
the scenes on the morning after the battle, if he 
would find a cure for his love of glory. Fitty-two 
thousand men lay piled across each other in the 
short space of six miles, while the snow, giving 
back the stain of blood, made the field look Ike 
one great slaughter house. The trost of a wintry 
morning were all unheeded in the burning fever 
of’ ghastly wounds, and the air was loaded with 
cries for help, and groans, and blaspbemies, and 
cursings. 

*< thousand horses lay amid the slain, some 
stiff and cold in death, others rendering the sceue 
still more fearful by their shrill cries of pain, The 
cold heavens looked down on this fallen multitude, 
while the pale faces of the thousands that were al- 
ready stiff in death appeared still more appalli 
in their vast winding sheet of snow. Foemen 
fallen across each other as they fought, and lay 
like brothers clasped in the last embraco; while 
dismembered limbs and disemboweled corpses 
were scattered thick as autumn leaves over the 
tield. Every form of wound, and every modifica 
tion of wo were here visible. No modern war had 
hitherto exhibited such carnage; and where Mu- 
rat’s cavalry had charged, there the.xlain lay thick- 
est. Two days after the battle, five thousand 
wounded Russians lay on the frozen field, where 
they had dragged out the weary nights and days 
in pain. The dead were still unburied, und lay 
amid wrecks of cannons, and munition wagons, 
and bullets, and howitzers ;—whole lines had sunk 
where they stood, while epuulette, and neglected 
sabres, and muskets without owners, Were strewn 
on every side, and thrown into still more terrible 
relief hy the white ground of snow, over which 
they Said Napoleon, in his bulletin home, 
latter describing the dreadful appearance the field 
presented, “ The spectacle is sutlicient in itself’ to 
inspire princes with the love of peace and horror 


of war. 
TR visit of the Japanese embassy to this coun- 
try, an event of extraordinary importance 1D 
whatever light it is regarded, has naturally awak- 
ened an intense interest in that far-distant laud so 
long a sealed book, and now opened for diplo- 
matic and commercial interests to the far West. 
Our readers, therefore, will not find it amiss if wo 
devote some little space to the country of our dis- 
tinguished visitors. "The area of dapan is enti- 
mated to contain xbout 160,000 square miles, with 
a population of nearly forty millions. The sur- 
face is rugged, and the frequency of earthquakes 
indicates subterranean volcanic action. The coun 
try is well watered, and in its capability for varied 
vegetable production closely resembles: the soil of 
the American continent. The Japanese have car 
ried agriculture to a high degree of DET 
the.cultivation of the soil is compulsory on. lund- 
owners. Mr. Oliphant, in a recent work on dapan, 
tells us that society is divided into eight classes 
a division which does not seem to have originate’ 
in religions prejudice. In the cases, however, 
persons engaged in the traffic of dead animal mat 
ter, or in keeping immoral houses, the religion bss 
Sinsyu exerts its influence, and pronounces the! 
unclean, They are not even enumert 
census, which is occasionally taken, 
sults of which remain Stato secrets. 
compelled to live without the towns, far 
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dwellings of their fellow-men; from them are sc- 
lected the public executioners; but they may gain 
the condition of citizens if they relinquish their 
hated trades. The eight classes are equally divided 
into two grades, the higher and the lower. Of the 
former are the Haimios and the Saimios, the priests 
and the soldiers, all of whom have tho right of 
wearing two swords and loose trousers. Of the 
latter are the medical men, the inferior govern- 
ment officials, the merchants, the retail dealers, 
the daily and agricultural laborers, the last re- 
sembling in condition the medieval villain attached 
to his native soil. Priestly and military arro- 
gance is very powerful in the coumttys and the 
priviliges in dress and equipage peculiar to the 
more honorable classes aro guarded with child- 
like jealousy. heals 7 
Women occupy @ position midway between the 
freedom of European and American socicty and 
the rigid seclusion and subjection of the Asiatic 
system. Tho upper classes are highly educated, 
and not a few women have won a dis inguished 
name in literature. The young girls are pretty 
and interesting, but married women disfigure them- 
selves. In some branches of mechanics the 
Japanese excel the rest of mankind. Their skill 
in carving ivory and wood is unapproachable, 
Commodore Perry speaks very highly of their 
cabinet and joiner’s work. In the manufacture 
of porcelean, for which they were once distin- 

ished, they have deteriorated, less owing to a 
frok of skill than to the exhaustion of the finer 

kinds of clay. 

Japanese cotton fabrics are bad, and there being 
but few sheep and goats in the empire (rhe de- 
scendants of those imported by the Dutch,) they are 
ignorantof woolens. Their silk, camphor (which is 
obtained bv the decoction of the bark and berries of 
the trees,) and vegetable wax, have been imported. 
into this country. The last is derived from the 
Rhus succedenea of the greenhouses, and has been 
extensively employed in the manufacture of patent 
candles, Their tea and tobacco are both of good 
quality, and lacquered ware and small quantities 
of china are likely to be in demand in the West. 
Rice, wheat and coins are not permitted to be ex- 
ported. Copper aud coal are government monopo- 
lies; but by our treaty, any surplus above the 
home consumption will be sold to traders. 

They are quite a literary people, poetry and his- 
torical ballads being their favorite reading. The 
drama ex! among them, but they hold the pro- 
fession of an actor in contempt. They have a 















‘heir music is better than that of the Chinese, 
though not agreeable to European ears. 





their ar possess no mean ability; but though 


well, they have no faculty in grouping, limited 


the effective management of light and shade. 

The birds of the empire are numerous; besides 
many common to Europe and Asia, they have two 
beautiful kinds of pheasants. Herons, cranes, and 
various kinds of water-fowl abound. The Japan- 
ese dogs are remarkably beautiful. In some parts 
of the country there are deer, wolves, bears, and 
foxes. Cows and buffaloes are used for burthen 
alone. There are some fine horses, resembling 
the best Persian breeds. Of grain, the Japanese 
cultivate rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn and 
beans. Polygamy is not legal, but husbands have 





an almost unlimited power of divorce, which is 
practically restrained by the fact that they must 
provide for the support of their forsaken partners, 
and by the force of public opinion, which is ad- 
verse to divorce. Slavery exists among them in 
@ peculiar form. 
faken altogether, our Japanese cousins are de- 
cidedly superior to their Chinese neighbors. Now 
that they have finally opened their hearts and 
ports to us, they scem willing to adopt our arts 
and improvements, and already show a wonde! 
ful aptitude in imitating some of our most deli- 









cate mechanism. Our relations with them, how- 
ever, require to be managed with great I, for 


they are a proud and sensitive people. If treated ; 
as they should be they are likely to be our long 
and fast friends, 





Original. 
TO MY MOTHER. 
ME eve is fair and still, mother, and Luna’s silver 


vay 

Las come to-night to welcome us, as we while these 
hours away; 

Aud by her pale, soft light, mother, her pure reful- 
geut beams, 

I'll tell thee of the radiance that on my young heart! 
gleams. 


Peace, gentle peace has flung around her mantle o’er 
iny brow, 

A garb of joyousness she weaves for her who greets 

thee now; 


weell, 
Constrain my soul to bow to Him who reigneth, the’ 
unsech. 


reathe, 

O, say, is it etitting enlightened ones of earth 

‘To quite forget their Maker, the Ged who gave them 
a ? 


And yet the world, the careless world, glides on with- 
out a thougiit, 1 

Losing. Jerelinuoe, the golden hours and living on for | 
naught; 

‘The day of God’s own reckoning, the final day will 
come, 

Aud then how shall we then appear, when we are; 
summoned home. 


Shall we be white-robed angels, all crowned at God's | 
right hand? 





Shall we be singing praises in that fair heavenly land? 
O} would it it uot 


Aud stand without a spot or stain before the mercy- 
svat? Lovisx Wurxtur. 
rte tr 


A weeEx filled up with sclfishness and the Sab- 
bath stuffed full of religious ¢ ises will make 
a good Paradise but a poor Christian. There are 
many persons who think Sunday is a sponge with 
which to wipe out the sins of the week. Now 















God’s altar stands from Sunday to Sunday, and 
the seventh day is no more for religion than 
another, {tis for rest. ‘he whole seven are for 
religion and one of them for rest. 


Original. 
HARRY BENNETT. 
JA, the depts of yonder forest 
Stands 0 cabin made of loge; 
There resides old Harry Bennett, 


In aniong those gloomy fogs. 
Walk with me towerd that cabin, 





++ An abbreviation not to be found in|! 


with the customary phrase, ‘ let her rest in peace,’ 
but the space of the stone fave out at the close of 
the word “ her.” The ready-witted sculptor, how- 


hooks is to be found on a tombstone in Dunkirk. ; one of the female contributors to the Waverley 
The mourners intended to put an old aunt to sleep | Magazine. 


And pe 





haps we'll Harry gee, 

Talking with his daughter Bessie, 
Underneath that old ouk tree. 

Poor old man! he’s sore afflicted, 
And there's nothing he cau see; 

But I'll tell you, he’s as happy, 
Just as happy'as can be. 

For old Harry loves his Saviour, 
And in him is all bis trust; 

And, perhaps, before next winter, 
Go from this drear world he must. 


ever, inserted the initials, and now the dear old 
lady sleeps beneath the laconic but inelegant epl- 
tuph—“ Let her rip.” 


seeeeeee Tho process of keeping accounts 
among the Norway lumbermen is of unique style, 
Tho book-keeper, after comparing accounts with 
the workmen, sends him to the cashier for his 
wages, with the amount due him chalked on his 
back; and when the cashicr has paid him he 
takes his receipt himself’ by brushing off his chalk 


philosophers. 


ror, 


council of' the Christian church. 


rreat facility for the acquisition of languages. blunt reply. 
Some of'| Will be no preaching in hell.” 


ey “pre; indivi 7 7g | Was the quick rejoinder. 
they can represeut individual objects and fixures This was a hard cut, and the Doctor shook bis | replied, 


notions of perspective, and no idea whatever of head and went away, ruminating, doubtless, upon 


And blessings, kindly blessings, from Heaven ceut, 1) fonnanon was too good to keep—from their hus- 
bands 


Bessie Bennett had # brother, 
Brother faithful, kind, and good, 
But she lost that faithtul brother, 
Cutting trees in that dark wood. 
sie Beunett will feel louely 
‘When her father goes to rest, 
But she soon expects to mect him, 
‘Leaning on his Suviour’s breast. 


Harry’s been a faithful soldier, 





But lie soon will be rewarded 
With an angel's sparkling crown. 

Would you be like Harry Bennett, 
Like him trust in Jesus’ blood, 


A. B. Browz. 


Sacctions Jdle-Talh, 








Dr. P., of Brooklyn, belonged to the old school 
divines, who attending to his usual Sabbath min- 
trations, managing to discover who of the con- 
gregation where absent, his first duty on Monday 


‘were not at church. 
Among those whose places were often vacant | + 
was one who cared but little for the sactity of the 
holy day, or the minister’s reproof. 

On taking his usual Monday morning rounds, 


D 


uid the good man— 
“Why were you not at church yesterday?” 
“Had other business to attend to,” was the 


a 


“ Well it will not be for the want of ministers!” 


the doctrine of huinan depravity, 





seeeeess A young lady in a boarding-house, very } kk 


ing the company with a song, when a crusty old 
bachelor came out of his room on the next floor, 
and bawled from the top of the stairs,— 

“What are you doing with that pig? do turn|a 
that pig into the street.” 
“What pig? ” cried several. 


The old bachelor, | hi 


said,— 
“T thought I heard a pig squealing in this 
room.” 


seeeeess Rogers, the poet, used to tell the story 
f the “body of a malefactor, who was hanged 


2 


ecutioner, The man on the first occasion was not 
quite dead. A farmer and his son passing by 


and found their guest athis old trade—packing up |" 
every article of value in the house. They agreed 
that he would he better retarned to the place from 


him back into the iron case on the gibbet.” 








+ Ata party in Iowa City, a while ago, 
where those who have the benefit of clergy are 
p 
Howe, a frisky bachelor of over fifty winters, hap- 
pened to be present—as usual. One of the ladies 
at the tea-table thought to enliven conversation by 
addressing him upon the subject of his recently 
engaging in the business of housekeeping, i. ¢ 
setting up “ bachelor’s hall,” and asked how he 
got along—if he felt at hone, &c. 

“ Why, yes, ma’am,” was the reply; “I begin 
to feel a good den) in the family way.” 
The ladies bit their lips and concluded the in- 








him give up his cold water principles. 
hock; surely you can’t decline this.” 
learned _to decline it when a boy. 


Facing ott the world’s cold frown, hoc.” The table was in a roar, and the Yoctor 
came off triumphantly. 


Then when death its summons sends you amuse the children on a Sabbath, a lady was en- 
‘You can enfely cross the ood. guged in reading from the Bible the story of Da- 


< 


which Goliath so boastingly and defiantly dured 
the young stripling, a little chap, almost in the 
first trowsers, suid,— 


vA CuEricat AvEcvors.—The Rov. | ¥#ut to kuow who licked, 
band, was sitting with him at the breakfast table, 
joined her spouse, glad of the opportunity of pay- 
ing ber a little debt. 


Mr. C., as we will call him, was remembered. | next neighbor, saw a drunken man ‘tacking’ 


¥ reflected for & momont, and then exclaimed, “ 1}, 
“Mr. C.” said the preacher solemnly, “ there | wouldn’t have done it.” 


ass, made inquiries about it of some person who 
ie 


cadi of h 


yain of ber musical talent, was one day entertaiu- | er, for he always cocked his ears to listen while I 
was teaching my pupils.” 


fore. Not being able, however, to find the wound, 
descending the stairs, looked into the room and | Dill’s arin.” 


ster, about as high as a dinner-table, to 
The girl never sang afterward without first as-| ion 9s well covered with rags us himself say, 
certaining that the old bachclor was absent. som T think I’m growing stronger every day since 


in chains, disappearing in the night, Nearly «| tiage at Boonville, Tennessee, of 
fortnight afterwards it was dangling in the air, | Jane Feathers. ; ty 
and looked as if fresh from the hands of the ex-| heard of carrying tar and feuthers to the altar. 


heard his groan, took him home and nursed him, | 87 ill that he cannot remedy, or if he eudures one 
When he recovered they were awoke by a noise, | that he can. He must have the gout, but there is 


=e 


marks. 


. + Da. Parron.—When Rev. Dr. Patton 
was in England he dined with several gentlemen 
who used a great variety of arguments to make 





“ Now here,” said one, “ here is some good old | , 


“Can't?” Yeplicd the Doctor: “why, sir, I 


seoceees Tite Rutinc Passron.—In order to 


id and Goliath, and coming to that passage in 


“Sister, skip that—skip that; he’s blowing! I 





+ A wife, who often stormed at her hus- 





when, suddenly, amid loud coughing— dear mel? 


was to call on absentees, to find out why they she exclaimed, “a bit of pepper has got into my | the presidents of the United States. 


“ Hurricane pipe you mean, my dear,” coolly re- 


seeeeeee A three-year-old,” the property of my 


hrough the street in front of their house. 
“Mother,” said he, “ did God make that man?” 
She replied in the affirmative. The litdle fellow 


seeeeees Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi having lost an 






I 





seen thy donkey; they have made a 


“AhL” exclaimed Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi, “1 
new he would become a cadi some time or anoth- 


+++s++++ An Irishman took off his coat to show 
terrible wound he had received a few years be- 


¢ suddenly remembered that it was his‘ brother 


+ “say, Tom,” said a precocious young- 








began chewing tobacker! 
A western paper announces the mar- 
R. Uf. Tar and 
‘This is the first time that we have 





+ Aman is a fool if he be enraged with 





no Ovcasion to let a ily tickle his nose. 


Bible. 
“ 


States, 


States. 





FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 


seeeeees Prentice thinks that if a young lady 





My whole is the name and place of residence of 


Auswer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 
I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 3, 17, 18, 13, 15, 26 was a sect of uncient 


“ 4, 11, 8, 25, 17, 2 wase city of ancient Greece. 
“ 20, 27, 12, 18 was an atrocious Roman Empe- 


“1, 18, 15,21 is the name of the firat general 


“ 4,2,6, 10 was an early persecutor of the 


church, 


“ 23, 16, 7,6 was a fast man mentioned in the 


8, 9, 10,2, 7 was the Moslem’s title for God. 
15, 8, 19, 17, 18, 1 is a city of the cast. 

10, 5, 22 is the people’s defiance. 

45, 21, 1, 17 is an American coin. 

“28, 5, 9, 27 is an American institution of learn- 


€ 
« 





ing. 
My whole is the name and situation of one of 
“Fle, heec, | the dirst colleges of our land, 


Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 3. 
Iam composed of twenty-four letters, 
My 9,24, 7 is a carpenter's tool. 
«5, 15, 17, 2, 19, 22 is to rule, 
“ 10, 3, 4,9, Gis an animal. 
“ 20, 11, 1 is a liquor. 
“ 17, 23, 4, 13, 21, 12, 11, 8 is one of the United 


“ 24, 16, 12, 18, 2 is a lady’s name. 
“ 4,6, 15, 19, 5, 21, 18 is ove of the United 


“ 4,15, 14is to decay. 
10, 3, 19, 22, 6, 14 1s an insect. 
My whole is the name and birth-place of one of 


Answer next week. 
——_—+ +e 2 


Answers to Enigmas in our Last, 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, 
“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
in the great bivouuc of lite, 
Be not like dumb, driven cuttle, 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


Answer to Enigina No. 2, “ Miss Elizabeth Jew- 
tt, Washington, D. UC.” 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

‘Tus paper te the largest Weekly ever published in this 

country. Its contents are such as will be apnroved in the 

mowt fastidions cireles—nothing Immoral being admitted into 

its pages. It will furnlsh as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles netther with 
politics nor religion, but 1s characterized by a high moral 
tone, It ctroulates all over the country, from Maine to Cail 
fornia. 

‘Teims.—Tho Waverley Magazine {s published weekly by 











‘Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Lindall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 
92.00 a year, or 81.00 for aix months, alwaya in advance.— 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, 99. 
‘Ten for 6 months, §8.—Ten fur 12 months, 815. Paper stopped 
when the lastnumber pald (or issent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and Janmary. Butifa personcommences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a tlule-page. ‘Three copies 
12 months for $5.00, 

‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall bogin when the money 
ig recelved. Persons writing for the papor must write thelr 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. ‘Those 





sence he came e-strangli i ay has a thousand acres of valuable land the young 
whenee:he canie; and: re-straneling ite; they. pal inen are apt to conclude that there are sufficient | who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
grounds for attachment, 


he toothache will go to sleep first, 


urchin to his teacher. 
“What fellows do you mean, dear?” 


them.” 


seeeeees CRUEL.—At a printer’s festival in La 





“Wife, bring me some cold beef,” said 





And on this quiet eve, mother, this fragrant dewy eve, | & shiftless husband, when, for the first time in his 
With bionsons sweet around us, and air of balm to: |i 


ite hie discoved that he was more hungry than 


Crosse, recently, the following tonst was offered : 
Woman—Secoud only to the Press in the dis- 
semination of News! 





Original. 


a+eeeees Tf you put two persons in the same bed- 
rivilere: arte! e “Pov.” Su 4) Storr, | FOom, one of whom has the touthache and the oth- | the low price. We cannot send them at the clab price un- 
rivileged characters, the “Rev.” Samuel Storrs | (SY love, you will find that the person who has j less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 


sseseees “Ts them fellows alive now?” said an 


viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-alx cents 
a year, payable in ndvnce at the oflice where taken out. 
‘Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefitot 


‘over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—$3. a year, or two for $5., in advance, 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and elther of the following 


“Why, Paul, and Luke, and Deuteronomy, and | works for one year by mail: * Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine,” 


“Marper’s Magazine,” “Godey's Lady's Book," " Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," or “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

Tus Wax To SuBsoniax.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper Is to enclose the money in a letter and address 
the publisher direct, giving individual name with the post- 
office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 











thirsty. 





CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


¢ joytul ff we could all there meet, : 


“There is no beef in the house,” was the mild 


reply. 


“Well, then, let me have some potatocs.”” 
“ Not a potatoe left.” 


then.” 
“The bread is all gone, too.” 


through the motions.” 


morning? ” 


you have?” ; 
“Fourteen cents, eh?—have you got & heart?” 
“No, just sold it.” 


and ax 
it, ’cans fi eto have s 

A moment after the boy w: ! 
of the market-house, anda shin-bone after him, 









+> “Sare,” said a Frenchman, wishing 





displ: 
| “did it ruin to-morrow?” , 

“Yes, sare,” was the equally bombastic rept, 
“yes, sare, it vos.” 





“Thunder and lightening! get me some bread, 


sesseeee “Mister, how do you sell beef this 


“Why, fourteen cents a pound; how much will 


en running out | 


his knowledge of the English language, ; States 
i 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty-six letters. 
My 6, 8, 4, 26, 3, 18, 20, 21, 24 is a city in Mary- 
land, 
* 2,15, 3, 32, 27 is one of the Tnited Stat 
« 9), 98, 8,9, 12, 11, 28, 26, 17, 6, 21, 20, 3: 











vania. 
“ 2,8, 10, 5 ts a lady’s name. 


PUAC. 
“6, 34, 21, 30, 32 was a great English poct, 









1 pucte; 
36, 

heroines. 
| 7, 15, 26 is x domestic animal, 


tol « 








puison, 


“18, 20, 11, 28, 17 is the name of a poct who, 
has written some of the sweetest songs in our lan- 


“ 14, 15, 16, 24,35 is the name of a place in New 
“Wel, J just knowed you couldn’t have a heart, | Jersey. 

yourteen cents for beet; Pm sorry you sold 1 
Vat ij 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
H. Dexter & Co., No. 113 Nassau Street, Now 


York Clty—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Co., 
Bultimore.— G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Oblo.—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crump, 
Lis | Louisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, St. Lous, 
the name of an English authoress, a very great | Me. 
“Well, give me a knife and fork, and let me go | favorite of mine. . 4 

ok : ° 7, 23, 1, 14, 26, 27, 9 is a county in Pennsyl- 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We have one of the greutest curlusitles and moat valuable: 


inventious in the known world, for which we want agenta 
everywhere. Full particulars sent Fred. 


Vol. xxi. 1 6 BAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maino. 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
‘We ha c had manufactured expressly for our paper & 


17, 18, 8, 32, 25 was u celebrated English ' Port Follo, which wil, we doubt not, be a great conven- 


ence. It will hold a year’s numbers. It consists of a sub- 


30, 21, 15 is the name of one of Dickens’ | stantlal cover, with a sinpte contrivance for sewing them to 


gether and holding them In their places. A needle cartes 
‘the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 


13, 8, 16, 15, 18, 8 is one of the United | rubver spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 


convenient furm. It williast forsoveral years. The price of 


4, 8, 32, 19, 20, 32is the name of a very sweet | this kind [s% cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 


in the country. Dealers can be supplied by DuxTEe & Cq., 








YY; poetess who diel by 
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“ 29, 31, 28, 2d, 





33 was a great Irish actor. 


of New York, or at this office. @1L4W If sent by mall. 



































Original, 
GOOD-NIGHT, MOTHER. 

OOD-NIGUT, mother, J remember 
ap, When you spoke those words to me, 
‘Twas within our humble cottage” 
: Looking out upon the sea. 
Twas a culm and peacetul evening, 
pilooubeans danced upon the wave, 

hen you spoke that guod-night, 

‘And iny fevered brow did lege? eee 


Good-night, mother! when I hear i 
Then I'think of home and thee; ¥ 
And I dream once more of childhood 
_And my cottage by the sea, 
Yes, dear mother, 1 was happy 
When I sat down by thy side, 
But lite’s morning, it has luded, 
Soon must come its eventide. 
Good-night, mother; you have spok 
‘Those kind words idays ‘goue by; 
And when or my childhood thinking, 
For its happy hours I sigh, 
But the veil, it now hath lallen, 
Shut from view each treasure bright; 
Hark! the breeze it wafls me mugic—° 
‘tis my mother’s sweet good-night. 
Good-night, mother! when you spoke it 
Then to Heaven you breathed aprayer, 
That the God above would guard me 
With his kind and coustaut care. 
In my childhood’s home, dear mother, 
There iny heart first learned to kuow 
That trom Heaven's eternal fountain 
Nought but truth and justice flow. 


Gleanings from the Press, 


a ++ Lapropristy or Eatixne.—When rid- 
ing on a locomotive last week, and talking with 
the engineer, as [ have the privilege of doing, I 
could uot but think how much wiser meu were 
about ivon and stee: machines than they were 
about fleshy and osseous machines. The relation 
of the pump to the capacity of the boiler; the re- 
lation of the furnace to the size of the fiues; the 
relation of the cylinder, or of the steam generated, 
to the work to be done—all these things were in 
the engincer’s mind. He was continuously watch- 
ing every part, and opening and shutting valves 
on every side, so as to keep every part in its proper 
condition. The stoker or fireman was applying 
or withholding food, so as to keep the engine in 
just that state in which it would work best, accord- 
ing to whether we were rinning on an up grade, 
or on a down-grade, or on level ground, and ac- 
cording to the number and weight of the cars be- 
ing drawn; for we were drawing a loug and pon- 
derous train. Now how many are there who 
watch their furnaces, to see that tncy get in neither 
too much nor too little fuel? Men shovel in food 
without any regard to what itis going todo. If 
it is the Subbath day, when they have less air and 
Xxerciso than on othe ys, and when their sto- 
machs are not in condition to digest as much food 
as on other days, they eat a double portion. It is 
a day when they can least afford to go without 
food, oftentimes they become anxious and neglect 
to eat because they ure so anxious. As a general 
Tule, when the body needs the basis of food less 
than any other time, they eat the most, and when it 
needs it more than any other time they eat the 
least. Our food is the means to an end. It is 
simply the fuel with which we are to raise steam 
for carrying on the purpose of life. A man should 
eatas much on principle as he prays. I have 
been asked, sometimes, how I could perform so 
large an amount of work with apparently so little 
diniinution of strength. [attributed my power of 
endurance to a long formed habit of observing 
every day of my life the simple laws of health— 
and none more than the laws of eating. It ceases 
any longer to be a matter of self-denial, It is al- 
most like an instinct. If [ have a severe tax on 
my brain in the morning, I cannot eat heartily at 
breakfast. If the whole day is to be one of exer- 
tion. Leat very little till the exertion is over. I 
know that two forces cannot be concentrated in 
activity at the same time in the body. [ know 
that when the stomach works the brain must rest, 
and that when the brain works the stomach must 
rest. 


. ++ RE-MARRIAGE OF A HinpOO AT Poo- 
NAH.—The Poonah Observer mentions a significant 
fact of this kind having occurred at Poonah. The 
widow was married to a respectable ember of 
the lower order of Brahmin, called the Sepoy. 
It is extraordinary that the barbarous restriction 
against marriage should thus have begun to give 
way. In Calcutta, two of these re-marriages have, 
within a recent period, taken place; and one in- 
stance occurring in the Bombay presidency, is re- 
garded as symtomatic that the doctrine “once a 
widow always a widow” is not as omnipotent as it 
once was. The bridexroom in this instance was 
once a scholar in the Murathi School at Bombay. 
He there met with the lady who is now his wife. 
She was then but seven years of age, and a wife; 
for she had been married still earlier to a boy she 
had never seen, aud whom she really never saw, 
because he died long before she caine of age. The 
two children became companions, and gradually 
thelr mutual affection increased. When he went 
to college he still corresponded with her, and at 
lust he settled in Poonah as a pupil of the engincer- 
ing school. After he had got a situation as over- 
seer in that department of public works, a friend 
succeeded in bringing his sweetheart and her 
mother to Poonah. At the risk of her life, and 
with many a tear, the poor mother gave her con- 
sent; but her love of her child, her desire for her 
happiness, held hard combat with her fears of 
social anathemas. However, all difficulties were 
got over, and on the 8th of March last, at the time 
appointed in the Shastras, (10 A M.,) all the pre- 
scribed ceremonies were successively performed, 
and the knot tied by the hands of Deshasht Brah- 
mins; not omitting the first ceremony, which is 
somewhat amusing to our notions, and which con- 
sists in first marrying the bridegroom to unearthen 
pot, and when the cocjah has been duly espoused, 
then proceeding with the marriage of flesh and 
blood; and as the former husband died before the 
maturity ceremonies, there is snid to be “ Shastras” 
authority for the marriage. The last ceremony is 
that called “poonuwey chund;” and averts the 
consequence of mistake or error in those preced- 
ing. 
whom, perhaps, half were Bralimins. 


jout injury to the cloth. 


Thero were about twenty spectators, of 
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treesees OrnnAMENTAL Woops. 

becoming so scarce that picees of 
for wood engraving cost a consid i 
even then it cannot be found of sutlicient size for 
large cuts, and consequently blocks are made up 
of sinall pieces either glued or screwed together. 
The blocks thus made are objectionable, because 
two pieces of wood will not always be of the same 
density or quality, and, as a result, the engraver 
cuts irregularly in passing over the joinings, un- 
less it be held ina very skillful hand; and the 
joint does not always keep perfectly close. Cou- 
sequently, in printing from such a block, a white 
line shows across the picture where the joining oc- 
curs. To obviate these difficulties, and to lessen 
the cost, a mcthod has been contrived of making 
artificial boxwood, and, indeed, all kinds of orna- 
mental woods, artificially. In this process the 
manufacturer takes some suituble cheap wood— 
beach, maple, pine or cedar, for instance—and 
having cutit into proper slices, stceps it in a chemi- 
cal bath to remove the resin, gum, or other obj 
tionable ingredients. He then dries it until it de- 
comes quite porous, and then in an exhausted ves- 
sel he fills the pores, by pressure, with the serum. 
of bullock’s blood, with morine gluc, common glue, 
or with any other suitable liquid cement. When 
in this state of saturation it is submitted to a 
crushing pressure, by which the woody fibres are 
brought as close together as they are in the best 
boxwood, all the cement being driven ont, except 
what is barely sufficient to hold the fibres together 
in their new position. Each block is then hooped, 
planed down to an exact type thickness, the sur- 
face bleached, and the material is then fit for use. 
Itis stated that by this process a substance possess- 
ing all the requisite homogenity, hardness, and 
ubscence of pores, is obtained, and of any desired 
size, 


Boxwood is 


ssseeees DESCRIPTION OF A PANAMA BEAUTY. 
—A correspondent writing from Panama says: 
Some of the women are remarkably handsome 
and graceful. About nine o’clock in the morning, 
when the rays of the sun were getting to be power- 
ful, I dropped into a house, which was visible 
through the verdure, to get a cup of cold water. 
The heads of the family had, no doubt, gone into 
the forest to pick fruits, for no one was at home 
but a young Iudian maiden, who started up like a 
startled fawn, at my appearance, and might have 
fled, if Thad not been stationed in the doorway. 
Forming my haud into the shape of a drinking cup, 
and elevating it to my mouth, I made known my 
wants. She was immediately re-assured, and led 
the way to a shady vrotto, in the rear of’ the dwell- 
ing, where a crystal mountain spring burst forth 
from the rifted rock, while 1 followed in speech- 
less adiniration of the vision of loveliness which 
floated before me. She was attired in a loose 
dress of the purest white, adown which her luxu- 
riant huir, plaited in broad, flat plaits, hung to an 
almost iucredible length. Her complexion was a 
sott tinted olive—a good rich color, but yet so 
delicute withal that the slightest emotion was suffi- 
cient to send the crimson to her cheeks, Each 
rounded arm was inclosed in a curiously shaped 
and costly bracelet, and in her ears were strangely- 
fashioned pendants, somewhat in form of a cres- 
cent. Her forehead was exquisitely chiselled, and 
her features almost Grecian in their contour, But, 
how shall [ ever describe those glorious, dreamy 
eyes, their fathomless depths of liquid blue, or 
those long, drooping lashes, which ever and anon 
came softly down like silken curtains. 


+ How Lace 1s Finisuep.—Some of our 
readers will be instructed and amused by the fol- 
lowing description of an improved method of sing- 
ing off the small fibres of patent lace, so as to give 
it the proper wiry appearance. But first to ex- 
plain the common moue of destroying the rough 
napupon calico. There is a smooth iron cylinder set 
horizontally over a furnace, the heat of which can 
ve nicely regulated. A recl is so placed on each 
side of it that the cloth that is rolled around the 
one, When wound off ou the other, is lightly drawn 
over the cylinder, and comes in contact with its 
red hot sur with just suflicient velocity to al- 
low the loose, woolly filaments to be burned with- 
The finest muslins are 
made to go through this operation, and with such 
precaution as to be seldom damaged. But in lace 
itis not cnough to remove the projecting fibres; 
all those that are inside the texture must also be 
destroyed, as the beauty of the lace is greatly in- 
creased by the hard, crisp look of the main thread ; 
and to effect this, the lace is usually drawn over a 
line of gas flame, so as to pass a current of heat 
through the open spaces. It has been found, how- 
ever, that even the combustible net work of lace 
stops the ascent of the flame, in the same manuer 
that the wire gauze, in Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
beantiful lamp, prevents it from communicating 
with the inflammable gas ina mine. To over- 
come this difticulty, a horizontal tube is placed a 
little above the lace, with a narrow slit over the 
line or shect of flame; and an air-pump being ap- 
plied to the tube and rapidly worked, a strong 
draught is introduced into the slit, to replace the 
exhausted ai This draught draws up the 
along with it, in spite of the intervening meshes 
of the lace, and thus singes away the uscless fibres 
within a8 well as without. 


Woman’s PercErTion oF Cifarac- 
rTeR.—A lady will look a servant who comes to be 
hired in the face, and say he is not honest. She 
cannot tell you why sho thinks so. She says she 
docs not like his expression, she feels he is not 
honest—no consideration would induce her to take 
him into her service. He has the best of charac- 
ters, and you engage him; he robs you—you may 
be quite sure he will do that. Years after, auother 
man comes; the same lady looks him in the face 
and says, he too, is not honest; she says so aguin, 
fresh from her mere insight, but you, also, say he 
is not honest. You say, Lremember [had a ser- 
vant with just tho same look about him, three 
years ago, and he robbed me. This is one great 
distinction of female intellect; it walks directly 
and unconsciously, by more delicate insight, and 
amore refined and more trusting intuition, to an 
end to which men’s minds grope carefully and 
ploddingly along. Women have excercised a 
most beneficial influence in softening the hard and 
untruthful outline which kuowledye is apt to as- 
sume in the hands of direct scientific observers 
and experimenters: they have prevented the cast- 





ich 
ing aside of a mass of most valuable brat od 
is too fine to be caught in the material Bes 
cludes the closest questioning of thot Ee 
and the test-luss; which is allied Witt aaa 
sions, our feelings, and especially hol Peraetint 
boundary-line where mind and. mantiors zens 

spirit, wave their floating and indistingws 


hable 
' , Sued d 

boundaries, aud exercise their complex action an 

reaction. 


«+ A TRANSCENDENTAL Wire-HunTer. 


modestly describes 
satth of a millionaire and 
gentlemen can 
0 of our city 
1 soul would 


—An unknown person, 
himself as having “ the wea 
2 personal appearance such as few 
boast of,” lately advertised anal 
pers for “ a wife whose congenl , 
vpreciate the attributes of his being and ee 
ditionally sympathize with his inmost sph a 
essence. The applicant,” he goes on to say, Se 
be young, fair and blooming—the higher ve S 
gree of personal beauty the better; but we ie 
of no consequence, although not positively an o 
jection.” Here is a precious husband for some- 
body. “The wealth of a millionaire” 1s a thing 
not tobe despised by any maiden, and 0 far tl eo 
advertiser’s declaration is clear and satisfactor ‘Ye 
But that “personaPappearance such as few men 
can boastof ,” is ambiguous. The “ Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan ” could have said that; the most 
hideous Mongol in Japan could say tha same, with 
equal truth. That “personal appearance para- 
graph won’t do. The man may be an ogre In ap- 
pearance. Greater explicitness is required on that 
point. We fancy, however, that that congenial 
soul” and “inmost spiritual essence” business will 
be a little too much for the courage of any womun 
outside of the free-love herd. What this wife- 
hunter means by such a transcendental farrago, 


think of imagining; unless, indeed, he means to 
entrap some unwary girl, and allure her from a 
respectable and happy home that lie may ulti- 
mately consign her to misery and an untimely 
grave. Let universal woman beware of self-lauded 
millionaires who thirst for female sympathy with 
their “inmost spiritual essence.” 


seeesee+ Home Epucation.—Whatever defects 
there may be in home education, it is certain that 
the exceptions are rare, where the moral training 
of the mother is not according to her best capacity, 
for the benefit and advantage of her offspring. 
Her influence is often counteracted by the habits 
and examples of the father; but in such case she 
is not responsible, if her care and teachings are of 
no avail. Home education, where the parents are 
united in sentiment, leaves its impression upon 
the mind and heart which can never be totally ob- 
literated. The principal cause of departure from 
the path of right is evil associations, The poor 
mother, engaged in her houschold affairs, depend- 
ant upon her labor for a livelihood, has but little 
time to devote to her children; and as soon as 
they are able to walk by themselves, they seck 
playmates, and the youthful mind is readily im- 
pressed for good or evil, according to the disposi 
tion of the associations. The effect of these im- 
pressions is more lasting, in most cases, than the 
influence and example of parents. I[f children 
were early less subject to such influences, there 
would be less vice in the world. Home education 
is the best for the youthful mind. The most de- 
termined man in every situation of life will, to the 
latest period of his pilgrimage, be influenced by 
the early teachings of his mother, if the example 
and habits of the father are in unison with the 
counsel and instruction. 


++ PERSEVERE 


—Tho most common 
and most attactive mar ‘ions of consistency 
of character proceed from those natures in whom. 
the affections are dominant. A striking example, 
replete with that pathos which “lies too deep for 
years,” is found in_ the story of the mother of 
Thomas wv’ Be 
was taken prisoner during one of the crusades by 
yrian Emir, and held for a considerable period 
ind of honorable captivity. A daughter of 


converse, fell in love with him, and offered to ar- 
range the means by which both might escape to 
Europe. The project only partially succeeded 
he eseaped, but she was left behind. Soon after- 
ward, however, she contrived to elude her attend- 
ants, and, after many marvelous adventures, by 
sea and land, arrived in England, knowing but 
two English words, “ London” and “Gilbert.” By 
constantly repeating the first, she was directed to 
the city; and there, followed by a mob, she walked. 
for months from strect to street, crying, as she 
went, “ Gilbert! Gilbert!” She at last came to 
the street in which her lover lived; the mob and 
the name attracted the attention of a servant in 
the house; Gilbert recognized her, and they were 
married. We doubt if any poct, if even Chaucer, 
imaginative as he was, ever conccived sentiment 
in a form so vital and primary as it is realized in 
this fact. 

teverees THE COOKERY OF THE JAPANESE.— 
Tea and saki, hot brandy, fish, pork, aud eggs, 
in forty diflerent forms, were served in plates and 
cups of red, brown, and black lacque Japanese 
cookery appeared to us, in a general way, to re- 
semble Chinese cookery, but to be intinitely supe- 
rior to the latter in the tempting appearance and. 
cleanliness of the dishes, as well as in the way in 
which they were served up. Those who waited 
upon us carried two swords; and at cach new 
course we were struck by some little refinement 
of luxury and elegance which we had not seen 
practined at the dinner of the Chinese mandarins. 

irst, there were dwarf trees, cut into the shape of 
flowers and animals; then there was a large fish 
in v dish of water, imitating a pool of salt water, 
with sea-weed floating in it; and lastly, there 
rame superb flowers, constructed out of lobster 
flesh and sliced turnips. The governor told us, 
with cvident satisfaction, that these flowers were 
the work of his officers, which certainly gave us 
a high idea of the neat handiness of these gentle- 
men, although it somewhat lowered our opinion 
of the importance and serious character of their 
occupations. That the princi, 
tho state are free to spend their time in making 
artificial flowers out of carrots and turnips and 
lobster flesh, proves that the social machine is 





ful supervision. In the midst of all these nowveau- 


is probably more than any intelligent person would | juri 


et. Ilis father, Gilbert a’ Becket, | 


the Emir saw him at her father’s table, heard him ; 


al functionaries of 


well ordered, and works smoothly without watch- 


to stumble upon a real gateau 
¢ to perfection, and unex cep- 
‘This importation dates fr 

et Pit ia two centuries 
nits Spanish name. 


urprise 


it was a sur 
tes, & lices cul 


de Savsie, in 8 
ionable in flavor, = 
gy Spaniards—that is to say, 
old; and it continues to retain 


Rabies ‘anvuL Rips.—Mr. Harper, who 
és, oF ai vee, Thomas eee Sy salah 

: uietly drivin, imal 
Black Hawk, was q' ly ary ean 


ig! ing sulky o1 n 
a td a point near Aurelius Wheeler's, 
ckney Falls, when Black Hawk became 
at some object, in the rood: Reet 
5 v1 throwing Mr. Harper out. His \ x 
saa in the lines, keeping him ina sit- 
ting position on the ground. The horse feria st 
a fearful speed, Harper bumpi along behin 
him, As he neared the toll- rate, ‘per made a 
desperate effort to regain his feet, and was par- 
tinlly successful; but such was the speed at which 
be was going that his boots were torn in shreds 
and flew each side like straw from a thresher. He 
passed through the toll-gate, just missing a crush 
between the sulky and the house. He then re- 
sumcd his sitting position and bumped and thump- 
ed along the gravel road, untill near John Under- 
wood’s residence, when the horse was fortunatel, 
stopped. Harper was picked up insensible; his 
clothes torn in shreds from him, and his person 
shattered and torn, and the wounds fall of gravel, 
and a bad gush in his head. He was conveyed to 
Auburn, where he was attended to by Dr. L. Briggs. 
Mr. Harpor is a very light man, which accounts 
for his surviving the ride. 


drives, 
stallion 
before a 
and had 
beyond Ha 
frightened 


-» How THE Bite oF 4 DoG SHOULD BE 
TREATED.—Dr. Stephen Ware, of Boston, in his 
testimony in a recent case which grew out of in- 
juries from the bite of a dog, furnished the follow- 
jng valuable advice: 5 

Tn the case of the bite by a dog where the teeth 
of the animal penetrated the flesh, whether the dog 
was known to be mad or not, he should use the 
same precautions. Ho would wash the wound 
with warm water, extract all the virus possible hy 
sucking the wounds with his lips, and then caute- 
rize it deeply with the caustic most readily obtained, 
but should use potash if it could be procured a& 
once. ‘The time in which the effect of the bite of 
a rabid dog would be scen, varied from two to 
three days to as many years; butif no effect were 
felt after two or three months, as a general thing 
ithe patient might feel himself safe. Bites made 
i through clothing are seldom productive of much 
; harm, as even if’ the dog is mad, tho clothing ab- 

sorbs the virus before the tecth reach the 
‘Most all the fatal cases aro where the person was 
bitten onsome uaked part. Concerning the 
: sibility of a cure ina real case of hydrophobia, 
‘nothing was said. 


- In tre Country.—In the country it 
ought to be an unnatural circumstance that youn 

"ladies are ever out of health. Besides the fresh 
! sir, and liberty and sociability of rural life, there 
is such various and abundant and cha em- 
ployment for young people. Early hours, 

ful exercise, sunlight without stint, and an ocean 
| of, fresh air; food perpetually fresh from the 
ikitchen-garden, the farm-yard and_ the river,— 

here are conditions ot health of very high value. 
+The higher still seem to be no less plentifully af 
| forded. In a country neighborhood everyboly 
‘knows everybody; and the calls for kindly action 
j are incessant and perfectly natural. There are 
out-door pursuits for the whole year round for 
girls of any spirit—the garden and the greenhouse, 
the poultry-yard, the bees, and various branches 
of natural history, in which there is at presenta 
, demand for ability of every kind. Literature, 
again, and art are treasures within reach, and no- 
| Where do they flourish more than in the bright at- 
imosphere of rural life. Evenings of books are 
, singularly charming after mornings of activity 
among the realities of the farm, the breezy com- 
mon, the blossoming lanes, and the villiage school. 





‘ + Tue Force ox Hasrr.—tThere was & 
boy in my class at school, (says SirsWalter Scott,) 
who stood at the top, nor could [ with all my efforts 
supplant him. Day came after day, and still he 
kept his place do what [ would, till at length [ob- 
served that when a question was asked he always 
fumbled with his finger ata particular button in 
the lower part of his vy coat. To remove it 
therefore became expedient in my eye, and in an 
fevil moment it was 1emoved with a knife. Great 
was my anxicty to know the success of my mea- 
sure, and it succeeded too well. When the boy 
was again questioned his tinger sought the button, 
but it was not to be found. In his distress be 
: looked down for it; it was to be seen no more than 
j to be felt. He stood confounded, and I took pos- 
session of his place; nor did he ever recover it, nor 
ever, [ believe, suspect who was the author of his 
Wrong. Often in after life has the sight of him 
smote mo as I passed by him; and often have I 
resolved to make him some reparation, but itended 
in good resolutions. 


veeeeees Notuine Lixe Cricker.—Rowing is 
arare health-giving pastime, but limited to certain 
localities; but cricket—tho noble, glorious, manly, 
old game of cricket—is played by all classes, all 
over the land. The clergy uot only lend their 
countenance to, but many actively participate in 
the game, thereby stamping it as void of all ob- 
jectionable practices, In the cricket field the peer 
and the peasant meet in friendly antagonism, 
and in this fine contest of mind and muscle exch 
in turn is victorious over the other; the peer, with- 

ing one iota of his just and proper inpaone 

and respect, and the peasant, not one whit of his 
proper and manly independence; for cricket ae 
sport begun in good humor, fought with an 
temper, and finished with good foeling. = 
sport that can be, and is pursued, in presence . 
all we hold dear, without shame, compunc ol ‘| 
reproach; itis a sport, the practice of wh ich the 
sures the finest training possible for the eye, he 
brain, the muscles, and every particle of the ae 
man body, eventuating in a healthy frame, aan 
: ly bearing, prompt action, activity of ey on 
i body, and other benefits that no other sport ~ 
jor can educe, And what if the crickoter, ani 
‘and then receive an ugly buftet or blow! It fits a 
all the better to contend against the tte of 
Dlows he is fated to receive in his after 
lite.” 
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seeeeees Customs.—Scratch decp enough, and 
I believe you will generally find that the customs 
of every people are the joint result of many causes 
acting together—a great network of necessity and 
compensation. The Oriental costume, for exam- 
le, is light and loose because the climate is warm. 
They do not sit on chairs, because they are hard 
perpendicular and uncomfortable, and the relaxc 
system in that country requires an easier and 
more recumbent posture to insure rest and refresh- 
ment. Under these circumstances tight garments 
are very inconvenient and incongruous. Then, as 
you observe, they scrupulously drop their slip- 
pers, shoes, or boots at the door when they enter 
a room, and keep on their head-dresses. This 
seems strange to us, but itis necessary. As they 
sit on the mat, rug, or divan with their feet under 
them, shoes would soil both couch and clothes, and 
besides, would make a very uncomfortable seat. 
The demands of decency and the calls of comfort 
introduced and enforced the custom of droppin; 
the shoe at the entrance into the sitting room, an 
it was thence extended to every place entitled to 
respect, From this to the idea of defilement from 
the shoe was but a step, and certain to be taken. 
Hence the strict requisition to put it off on enter- 
ing temples and sacred places of every kud. Mo- 
hammedans have preserved this idea in all its 
force, and you cannot enter their moques or holy 
shrines with your shoes on, 





seeeeses THE*GROWTH OF Loxpon.—We are 
apt to imagine, here in the United States, that the 
growth of our towns and cities greatly surpass in 
rapidity and extent those of any part of the Old 
World. Some facts about London seem to contra- 
dict this notion. [t is stated, for instance, in a re- 
port to the government, that “ in little more than 
12 years, 1200 new streets have been added to Lon- 
don, which is at the rate of 100 streets a year.” 
These 1200 new strects “contain 48,000 houses, 
most of them built on a large and commodious 
scale, and in a style of superior comfort.” With 
all this wonderful increase, it is said “ that the de- 
mand for houses, instead of diminishing? contin- 
ues to increase, the number of occupied houses is 
augmenting; scarcely is a new street in London 
finished before almost every house in it is occu- 
pied.” One great reason assigned for the rapid 
growth of London is the extraordinary facility, 
economy and despatch with which people are now 
transported over railroads terminating there. Ow- 
ing to this cause it is estimated that the daily in- 
flux of individuals is five times greater than it was 
fifteen years ago. London is now about forty 
miles in circumference, and numbers more than 
two millions and a half of inhabitants! 





srsesees THE Deatu or James OT1s.—A cor 
respondent of the Springfield Republican furnishes 
the following interesting account of the death of 
the patriot, James Otis: 

“At one time he remarked to a member of the 
family: ‘My dear sister, I hope when God Al- 
mighty, in His righteous providence, shall take me 
out of time into eternity, that it will be by a flash 
of lightning.’ Speedily was his desire fulfilled. 
Says William Tudor, his biographer: ‘ On Friday 
afternoon, the 22d day of May, 1783, a heavy cloud. 
suddenly arose, and the greater part of the family 
were collected in one of the rooms to wait till the 
shower should have passed. Otis, with his cane 
in one hand, stood against the post of the door, 
which opened from his apartment into the front 
entry. He was in the act of telling the assembled 
group astory, when an explosion took place, which 
scemed to shake the solid earth, and he fell, with- 
out 2 struggle or a word, instantaneously dead. 
The flash of lightning was the first that came from 
the cloud, and was not followed by any others that 
were remarkable. There were seven or cight per- 
sons in the room, but no other was injared. No 
mark of any kind could be found on Otis, nor was 
there the slightest change or convulsion on his fea- 
tures. 





sreeeees Tire Stupte Secret.—Twenty clerks 
in astore. Twenty men in a village. All'want to 
get along in the world, and all expect to do so. 
One of the clerks will rise to be a partner and make 
a fortune, One of the compositors will soon own 
a newspaper and become an influential and pros- 
perous citizen. One of the apprentices will come 
to be a master-builder One of the villagers will 
get a farm and live like a patriarch. But whieh is 
destined to be the lucky individual? Lucky? There 
is no luck about it. The thing is almostas certain 
as the Rule of Three. The young fellow who will 
distance his competitors is he who masters his 
business, who preserves his integrity, who lives 
clearly and purely, who never gets in debt, who 
gains friends by deserving them, aud puts his 
moncy into a savings-bank. There are some ways 
to fortune that look shorter than this old dusty 
highway. But the staunch men who achieve some- 
thing really worth having, good fortune, good 
name, and a serene old age, all go this road. 














stesse++ OLD Fasuions.—I was once told by a 
gentleman who had been quartered in Ireland dur. 
ing the rebellion, that at that time the ladies there 
used to sit on one side of the table, and the gentle- 
men on the other. Luscd to wonder at sceing the 
sane thing often in country houses at bi fast, 
when people sit as they like more than they do at 
dinner, till some one explained to me that all the 
ladies wished to sit with their backs to the light in 
the morning, lest their complexions should not 
stand daylight. A lady who died in 1810, and 
whose eldest daughter was born in 1798, told me 
that when she first saw a lady Aook herself to the 
arm of a gentleman in a ball-room, instead of be- 
ing led out by the hand, she felt so indignant that 
she remarked to a friend, “If my daughter were 
introduced and did that, I should take her home 
immediately.” 

















sereeses NIGHT IN THE EAst.—The setting sun, 
rayless and red as a furnace, was tinging the west- 
ern horizon with a crimson flush. Upward his 
burning light was gradually melting, by fhe grad- 
ations, into orange, yellow, pale green, and sap- 
Phire blue. Long bars of pale light hung upon the 
sunset. The flashing stars of the Great Bear 
seemed to hover in space, and the Milky Way rip- 
pled overheud like a river of diamonds. Then the 
right moon came forth from behind a curtain of 
clouds, paling the lights of our encampment, and 
shedding a silvery radiunce over caravan and land- 














Scape alike. There is an unspeakable charm 


mind into a state of calm repose. The unity of 

the picture produces unity of thought, reflection j 
falling softly upon the spirit like the pleasant: 
freshness of the evening dew, while the harmony 

that pervades all nature overcomes us like a sweet 

melody—like the soft voice of woman ringing 

through the green wood—like the song of the lin- 

net by the shady edges of a crystal brook. It is 

then that the soul yearns to pour forth the thoughts 

with which it is teeming, trustful of sympathy in 

the glad influence around. 


stresses ROBBING THE Deap.—Henry Weitz, 
steward of the small-pox hospital in St. Louis, has 
been discharged from that place by the hoard of 
health, for haying done an act almost too dastard- 


the small-pox hospital. Its mother bought some 
fine linen and made it up fora shroud, and left, 
supposing the child was to be buried in it. Tho 
child was buried in the graveyard attached 
to the hospital. Subsequently, the mother de- 
sired to remove the remains to one of the reg- 
ular cemeteries, where she had previously in- 
terred another child. This Weitz refused; where- 
upon she presented a petition to the board 
of health, setting forth her wishes, and bogging 
the favor alluded to. Tho petition was readily 
granted, and the child disinterred, when it was 
found that the coffin was a miserable box, so loose 
ly put together that the mother was able, through 
the cracks, to see that the body was entirely naked. 
The board of health was informed of the circum- 
stances, and immediately set about to investigate 
the matter, the investigation ending in his dis- 
charge, which only punishment is eutirely inade- 
quate to his deseris. 


sr+ts+++ HORRIBLE Story.—The French pa- 
pers tell a terrible affair of the landlord of 
the Giraffo Hotcl. This house, which is  sit- 
uated in the village of La Celle, between Or- 
Jeans and Nevers, on the river Loire, was much 
patronized by merchants and travellers, whom 
business or pleasure called into that part of the 
kingdom. The proprietor, it appears, acquired 
great wealth in an unprecedented space of time, 
inuch to the surprise of his neighbors, who could 
not understand how he became rich so rapidly. 
The mystery has just been explained. A railroad 
‘Was projected to pass through La Celle, crossing a 
portion of land belonging to the landlord. He of- 
fered to make such part of it at his own expense, 
but his offer was not accepted, and laborers were 
immediately set to work upon the spot. In the 
course of their excavations they came upon twen- 
ty-five human bodies, some of which were recog- 
nized as those of persous who had strangely dis- 
appeared after stopping at the hotel. The land- 
Jord has been arrested and committed for trial. 


setae ++ Ata masked ball which Louis Napo- 
leon attended in disguise, he was made to hear 
rather unpleasant truths. Both the ladies who 
spoke them were foreigners. The first dialozue 
was as follows:—‘‘Do you go to the Tuileries, 
madam!” A toss of the head with pretty indigna- 
tion, and the following answer: ‘No, indeed, I 
should think not! Who that belongs to society 
would go to such a place?’ The second mishap 
waa this: A very pretty, silly lady fell in with a 
domino who amused her, and she asked him who 
he was. “Iam the Emperor,” said the domino. 
“Oh, impossible!” said the lady; “ the Emperor 
is so very ugly! you can’t be the Emperor!” 
though why she should hi 0 resolutely sup- 
posed her hidden companion’s face might not be 
ugly too, I am ata loss to guess. The domino 
continued; “What, then, you don’t think the Em- 
peror good-looking?” “ Good-looking?” retorted 
the fair one, “I think him dreadfully ugly!” The 
domino declined any further coloquy, and glided 
away. “ What were you saying to the Emperor?” 
asked M. de Morny, a minute after of the lady. 
She stood aghast (I told you she was silly), and 
could not believe her ears when her new interlocu- 
tor over and over repeated to her that her domino 
had been Cesar himself. 








fetes + Activity or Brrps.—Tho activity of 
birds when they have young is most surprising. 
Dr. Macgillivary records the observations made 
by a friend on a pair of blue tit mice, when rear- 
ing their young. The parent birds began their 
labor of love at half past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and did not leave off till cight o’clock pv. at, 
after being almost incessantly engayed for nearly 
seventeen hours. Mr. Weir counted their various 
returns to the nest, and found them to be 475. 
Up w four o’clock, as a breakfast, they were fed 
twelve times; between five and six forty times, 
flying to and from a plantation more than 150 yards 
from their nest; between nine and ten o’clock, 
they fed them forty-six times; and they continued 
at their work till the time specified, sometimes 
bringing in a single large catapillar, and at other 
times, two or three small ones. ‘The number of 
destructive insects removed by birds when feed- 
ing their young must be astonishing, if they are, 
in any degree as active as the two tit-mice, so pa- 
tiently observed by Mr, Weir on the fourth of July, 
1737. Great as the number of returns seems to be, 
it certainly docs not exceed that of the common 
window swallow. 

















treseee+ POISONING BY CoAL Gas.—Five sol- 
diers, who had slept in a room heated by a stove 
burning Dantzic coal, were found lifeless. Two of 
them, who had lain near the dvor of the stove, had 
been long dead, but the other three, being only as- 
phyxiated, were revived, One of these, however, 
became the subject of violent convulsions, and 
died in a few hours; the two others were taken to 
the hospital. One of them exhibited alternating 
febrile symptoms (the pulse varying from 140 to 
88,) was unconscious for eight days, and remaincd 
during the twelve days he lived paralyzed, his blad- 
der also suffering in the same way. On the sixth 
day the entire surface of the body was covered 
with minute pemphiginous icles. The man 
who was the subject of the fifth case, after twenty- 
six hour’s unconsciousness, remained feeble and 
apathetic, the bladder being also paralyzed. The 
arterial system exhibited remarkable tension for 
several weeks. Both in his case and in the pre 
ceding one, bed-sores hud formed with remarkable 


























about these nights in Arabia, tranquilizing the ; thi 


ly for belief. Some time ago a little child died at! 


yet survived, there being still retention of urine, 
this also containing sugar. The bodies of the 
three first who died soon were found to be healthy, 
except as regards the blood and its distribution. 
This fluid was thin, and quite destitute of cougu- 
lum, flowing from the cerebral sinuses in large 
quantities. The heart and thoraic vessels were en- 
tirely empty, while other organs were immensely 
engorged, especially the brain and the tracheal 
mucous membrane. In the man who lived twelve 
days this hyperemia was much less considerable. 

trttse++ MysTER1ous Music.—The mystic ma- 
sic sometimes heard at the mouth of the Passa- 
goula river, but has often been heard at other 
places, At the mouth of the Bayou Coq del Inde 
and other inlets, opening into the Gulf along the 
coast of our own country, the curious listener, ly- 
ing idly in his boat, with lifted oars, when every 
other sound is hushed, may sometimes hear its 
Strains coming apparently from beneath the wa- 
ters, like the soft notes of Molian harps. We had 
always supposed that this phenomenon, whatever 
its origin might be, natural or supernatural, was 
peculiar to our own coast. It appears, however, 
from Sir Emerson Tennant’s recent work on Cey- 
lon, something very like it is known at Battialloa, 
in that island, and it is attributed to a rather less 
poctical and mysterious origin—that it is a pecu- 
liar species of shell fish. They are said to be heard 
at night, and most distinctly when the moon is 
nearest the full. Sir Emerson also says: “ Sounds 
somewhat similar are heard under the water at 
some places on the western coast of India, espee- 
ially in the harbor of Bomba. At Caldera, in 
Chili, musical cadences are snid to issue from the 
sea near the landing-place. They are described as 
rising and falling fully four notes, resembling the 
tones of harp-strings, and mingling like those at 
Battialloa, till they produce musical discord of 
great sweetness and delicacy. The animals from 
whence they proceed have not been identified at 
either placc, and the mystery remains unsolved, 
whether those at Battiallo are given forth by fish- 
es or mollusks.” 





oo A Scorcn Lear-Year Srory.—A 
bachelor in the viliage of Carnoustie, having been 
left alone in the house with the servant, one even- 
ing lately, had been sitting meditatively, when the 
room door was thrown open, and the fair “ help” 
appeared, and told him that she could live no 
longer without him, and consequently that he must 
marry her, and the sooner the better. The aston- 
ishment of the gentleman was go great, that some- 
time elapsed before he could reply in the negative, 
and the damsel was cooly preparing to act as mis- 
tress, when he ordered her to quit his presence 
which she did after some hesitation. Next morn- 
ing, acting on the advice of a friend, the perse- 
cuted bachelor dismissed the abigal, who found 
herself expelled from a house of which she fondly 
imagined she would svon become the mistress. 





++ree+ee Ty the report of one of the factory in- 
spectors of England, some extraordinary facts are 
brought to light. One witness, an adult, deposed 
that he went to work at five o’clock one morning 
and left at six the next (twenty-five hours,) all the 


time. Three children, aged respectively fourteen, 
fift ind sixteen, stated that they went to work 
on Friday morning, and labored all Friday night 
till half past five on Saturday morning (23 hours) 
without any interval of repose. They then laid 
down jn their clothes and slept until shortly after 
seven, when they breakfasted, and went to work 
again until ten minutes past cleven. A boy sev- 
enteen years of age stated that he worked three 
days and three nights without any intermission, 
save the time fixed for meals, during which he 
contrived to snatch a little sleep. 





tesesees A Move Review.—The following 
pattern will answer for notices of all the sensation 
volumes the teeming press will put forth the pres- 
ent year: 

“This work has already reached a circulation of 
many thousands, It is read with avidity by all 
classes. The style of composition is lucid, yet the 
diction of the book is singularly terse. Its senten- 
ces are weighty and epigrammatic. The reader, 
when once he opens the volume, is hurried along 
to its close, without a pause in the interest pro- 
duced at the beginning. One or two characters in 
the work are wrought out with such fidelity to the 
life, and with such vivid portraiture, that they will 
become household words in future generations. 
Eminent critics have abused the book into notice, 
and no person, desiring to be fully posted in co- 
temporary literature, can afford to omit purchas- 
ing it, to fill a vacant niche in his library.’ 














tresses) Amusine.—it is a rule in Paris that 
every tenant of a hired house or suite of rooms 
must give a long notice before he quits, and that 
from the date of the notice the apartments must 
be shown to all persous desiring to see them. 
Young Alexander Dumas has lately been sadly an- 
noyed by the working of this rule. lis landlord, 
either from spite or to enhance the value of the 
house, placed his advertisement in the papers: 

“Yor rent at $800 a year, a handsome small 
house with a garden, Rue de Boulogne, No. 10, at 
present occupied by Monsieur Alex. Dumas, Jr. 
Apply Rue de Blanch, No. 72.” - 

Every idle man, woman and child in Paris has 
run thither to see the author’s house—to see how 
it was furnished—to see whether it be true that it 
was cheaply furnished—to sce if traces could be 
detected there of the other sex; astray veil, an er- 
rant bonuet, a forgotten dress. Consequently he 
was driven to hire another lodging till his old one 
was let. 


++» Jon Smitu at Sart Lake.—A well 
informed Utah correspondent of the New York 
Times is of the opinion that the Salt Lake Mor- 
mons will not recognize young Joe Smith, who has 
lately set himself up as the head of the church. He 
regards Young’s power there as fixed beyond all 
doubt, speaking of it as follows: 

“ As for Brigham, he has grown old in the ser- 
vice and confidence of the Salt Lake Church. He 
guided the Church of the Faithful through all the 
troubles of the last days of Nauvoo, and led his 
followers through all the perils of the wilderness 
and the desert to their refuge in the Great Basin. 














rapidity. He is the only one of the five who bas I 


He piloted their way through the quicksands and 


other hands, children included, working the same | - 


storms, and breakers of the ‘Mormon War,’ and 
negotiated an ‘honorable peace’ with the Federal 
Government, He has shared wih his followers 
adversity and prosperity, und stuck to them like 
wax all the time, mingling in their joys and sym- 
pathizing in their sufferings. He has but to 
‘crook his finger,’ and willingly missionaries by 
the hundreds are off, on incredible short notice, to 
the most distant and uninviting uations of the 
earu He again ‘ crooks his finger,’ and the same 
missionaries ‘return to Zion,’ ‘ bringing their 
sheaves with them,’ that is, bringing their con- 
verts by thousands.” 








sesesess THe JAPANESE RELIGION.—One of 
the most interesting fentures of the Japanese is 
their religion. It is based entirely upon a belief 
in gods and godesses, who they believe have ex- 
isted from cternity, and will continue to exist for- 
ever, With one sovereignty they claimed that it 
reigned, instead ot myriads, about 250,000 years, 
and it was followed by four other gods, who 
reigned over 2,000,000 years. The principal duties 
enjoined are: 1st, preservation of fii ¢, as the em- 
blem of purity and instrument of’ purification: 
2nd, purity of soul, heart and body, the former to 
be observed by obedience to the distates of reason 
and the law, in the latter by abstinence from what- 
ever defiles; 3d, observance of festival days; 4th, 
pilgrimage, and 5th, the worship of Kami both in 
the temples and at home. ‘Ihe impurities to be 
avoided are non-association with the impure, or 
hearing obscene, wicked or brutal language, by 
eating of certain meats, und by contact with blood 
and death. Pilgrimage is the grand act of devo- 
tion, and there are two and twenty shrines com- 
manding such homage. The first and most im- 
portant of' their religious systems is Buddhism, the 
most widely diffused of all false creeds. In this 
connection it is unnecessary to add that the great 
mass of the people most heartily detest and abhor 
the principles of the Christian religion. 








teseeees A NEw CELEBRITY.—Paris has found 
its Spurgeon. A young Dominican friar, Father 
Minjard—tall, slender, good-looking, with a high, 
intellectual forehead, aud a magnificent voice—at- 
tracts immense crowds to the Madeleine, and not 
of the fair sex only. The burden of the Mormon 
scrmon, “ Men is skeerce and women is plenty,” is 
no longer so ludicrously true of the Parisian 
churches. In one, aé least, masculine forins are 
found bent into every conceivable shape that will 
fit into an accidental or permanent aperture. The 
preacher is said to be a veritable Boanerges, thun- 
dering against the love of moncy, and plcusure, 
and fashion. It is so different from the usual 
timid handling of such themes, that all Paris rush- 
es there for the sake of a new sensation; then, 
having enjoyed it, they are off to Bourse to learn 
the price of stocks, or to the Opera House to sev a 
woman enact the hero of the new opera of “ Gil 
Blas,” or to the modiste’s to go ii eestacies over 
the new dress, all of a single piece from throat to 
ankle, which fits with such exquisite exactness at 
the waist, and expands with such a delicious slope 
dowuward; the very thing for slender figures 
when in normal condition. 


















+ Five Per Cent.—An individual called 
upon a jeweller in Montreal and stated that he 
had managed to accumulate, by hard labor for a 
few past years, some seventy-tive dollars; that he 
wished to invest in something whereby he might 
make money a Jittle faster, and he had concluded. 
to take some of his stock and peddle it out. ‘The 
jeweller selected what he thought would sell 
readily, and the new peddler started on his trip. 
He was gone but afew days when he revurned, 
bought as much again as before, aud started 
ou his second trip. Again he returned, and greatly 
increased his stock. He succeeded s0 well, and 
accumulated so fast, that the jeweller one day 
asked him what profit he obtaincd ou what he 
sold. 

“Well I put on about five per cent.” 

The jeweller thought that a very small profit, 
and expressed as much, 

“Well,” said the peddler, “I don’t know as I 
exactly understand ubout your per cent., but an 
article for which IL pay you one dollar, J generally 
sell for five.” 


+ Mcsic.—The lawfulness of music, 
when used with moderation, aud in its proper 
place, is unquestionable: but I believe thut wine 
itself, though a man be guilty of habitual iutox- 
ication, docs not more debauch and befool the 
natural understanding than music, always music, 
music in season and out of season, wea 
destroys the spiritual discernment. Lf it is not 
used with un unfcigned reference to the worship 
of God, and with a design to assist the soul in the 
performance of it, which cannot be the case when 
it is the only occupation, it degencrates inte a sen- 
sual delight, and becomes a most powertul advo- 
cate for the admission of other pleasures, grosser, 
perhaps, in degree, but in their kind the same. 
itis recorded by the Rev, Mr. Cecil, that, being 
passionately fond of playing on the violin, and 
finding that it engrossed too much of his time and 
thoughts, he one day took it into his hands and 
broke it to picces. 



































Origiual. 
TO DISTANT FRIENDS. 


| MPO distant friends our thoughts will roam 
‘And dream of happy days 
We've passed together, and have flown, 
Leaving but Memory’s rays. 
Our dearest, though iu distant climes 
‘They dwell bey oud the sen; 
‘Their memory still is bright uud clear; 
Loved irieuds, we think of thee. 


Our distant friends, though we may roam 
‘All the wide world o'er, 
Our hearts will ever cling to those 
Weve loved iu days of yore. 
They're treasured iu our iumost heart, 
‘Their features we recall; 
Their faults and follies we forget 
‘And call them virtues all. 


To distant friends we send this lay, 
Though doomed for years to gever, 
Though in this world bo more we meet 

We will forget them—never! 
Do they treasure ue as well. 

Anu give us heart for heart? 
O! doubt it uot! alae! alus! 














That we should dweil apart. Evra. 
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BY MOSES A. DOW. 





Coory-mane szoureD.> 


SHADOWS AND SUNLIGHT; 


LIFE TRULY PICTURED. 


MARY I. PURINGTON. 








Chapter XIII.—Familiar Chat. 


LLEN, have 

you seen Miss 
Ludley since 
you came to un- 
cle’s this time?” 

“T have not, 
Mary. There! 
T believe to- 
night (as ’tis 
moony) I shall 
go over to Mr. 
Ludley’sa 
courting. Ida, 
here, won’t you 
encourage my 
suit in the least 
degree? [m 
most discour- 
aged in this di- 
rection, Oh 
hum aday!? 
and one of the 
most inconceiy- 
able looks  flit- 
ted over the 
strange man’s 
face. Aye, tru- 
ly he said he was a jovial marker. No one but 
Mary Ludley ever knew when he was in earnest. 
He had a way, peculiarly his own, of saying seri- 
ous things in such a manner that one thought him 
joking, and the reverse. And then those funny 
eyes of his would sparkle so queerly; well, take 
him all in all, he was a curious man. 

Just as Allen finished speaking a merry laugh 
—a joyous, unrestrainable laugh—came to their 

ars, and looking’away under the pines they saw 
the outlines of two forms, which were instantly 
recognized as Margaret and Rose. 

“This way!” hallooed Allen. 

Another laugh came drifting through the woods, 
and died away in mellow cadences. 

“<M Ludley!” called Allen Woods, bending 
forward in u listening attitude. 

“Sir.” 

“ Are you engaged?” 

“Tam. Ha! ha! but ’tis an unfortunate attach- 
ment. I can’t divorce myself from this thorn-bush 
no way I can work it.” 

“ Shan’t I come and help you?” 

“Yes, do; that’s a good boy.” 

“Excuse my sudden flight,” to those on the 
rock, and “ Lo, [ come quickly!” to Margaret and 
Rose. Away he bounded like an antelope, and in 
a few minutes came back, bringi Margaret’s 
flowers, white she walked demu beside him, 
Her beauty was of the rich, gay, buoyant sort, and 
contrasting her with the pale, statuesque style of 
loveliness that characterized Ida, the difference 
was very marked indeed. 

Playing with wits, quaint, queer Allen Woods 
found a match in Margaret Ludley. The shafts of 
repartee bounded and rebounded between them; 
and the woods rung again with Mary Lindley’s 
gay, musical laughter. ’Twas cnough for Ida to 
study the faces of those around her; and yet she 
often found a chance to say a word to Rusa Moore, 
who was the plainest but not the least interesting 
person of the group. Her heart was beating with 
a strange emotion, 











































Chapter XIV.—General News. 


ITE evening in the city was as evening’s gener- 
ally are in thickly settled localities—musical 
with rattling carriages, hurrahing boys, and the 
bustle of active ; it was redolent with the per- 
fume of smoke and city aroma. 

A couple were sauntering up Chestnut Street. 
A very pretty, attractive couple they were, too. 
The gentleman was ily recognizable by the free, 
kinvly bearing, as Mr. Elford, while the bright lit 
tle 2 tripping so gracefully by his side is pret- 
ty Bell Durand. They chat a little at intervals. 
Mr. Elford is busy with his thoughts, so busy as 
only to hear and not half understand what his 
companion said. Bell rattles on gaily, and then 
says it all over again, to see if she can get the 
gentleman to understand her. 
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“Mr. Elford.” 

“ Are you speaking, Miss Durand?” 

“Oh, how provoking you ean be when you like!” 
she replies, “Yes, [was speaking.” 

“ And asked me—” 

“Tf you saw our friends approaching? And if 
Ida Norton isn’t beautiful?” 

Elford started _at that name, and glancing up, 
saw Ida, Mary Lindley and Mr. Woods coming 
towards them. His high brow flushed a little as 
he saw Allen Woods chatting so gaily as he 
walked by Ida’s side. Bell didn’t notice this, but 
she saw Ida’s cheek change color as she looked up 
and recognized them. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Elford and Miss Du- 
rand,” spoke Allen Woods; “can’tI induce you 
to take a turn on the common with us?” 

“T wish you could,” answered lively little Bell, 
“but I'm afraid one of you bewitching ones 
would spirit my quandon gallant away; and as 
Pm going to make a call, and shan’t get back till 
late, [ wouldn’t lose him for anything.” 

“Selfish thing!” laughed Mary Lindley. 

“ Well, you know we’re engaged,” and, regard- 
less of Madame Etiquette, she laughed heartily. 

“You are?” asked Mary Lindley, while Ida 
flushed so painfally that Mr. Woods noticed it. 

“So they say,” she answered, tapping Nelson 
coquettishly with her parasol, and making a mo- 
tion to continue their walk. The two parties sep- 
arated, each going their own way. 

“ Funny little witch is Bell Durand,” remarked 
Allen, after they were beyond hearing. 

“ 4 care-for-nobody, truly,” said Mary, 

“But Llike her,” remarked Ida, who felt the 
necd of saying something, but she could think of 
nothing else to remark. 

“Oh, everybody likes her,” Mary answered; 
“and, Allen, between us, I think that will be a 
match between her and Mr. Elford.” 

“T prophecy so,” he answered. 

“ Doubtless it will be,” echoed Miss Norton. 

Ida hadn’t forgot her old love yet. The fire 
which she thought dying out in her heart was only 
smouldering, and but waited a favorable breeze to 
fan it into a brisk flame again. We often think, 
when we have succeeded in hiding some master 
sin or passion from the world, that the process has 
killed our foe; but we often find, inan unexpected 
moment, that sin gnawing at our vitals, as did the 
Spartan youth find the hidden wolf destroying his 
life; and, like him, we writhe in the soul and cry 
and groan, but the walls outside—the prison walls 
of pride—will not allow the world to see the tu- 
mult within. 

If one could take his cup of gall away by him- 
self, and drink it where all the contortions and 
convulsive sobs would be unseen and unremarked 
on, ’twould give him relief; but how often is the 
gall, spiritually, held to our lips when we are in 
full gaze of the world—in the full glare of the the- 
atricu footlizhts; and as we are forced to drain 
every drop of bitterness, we fecl the truth of Jesus’ 
remarks, than which none are truer in Holy Writ, 
and none more appropriate to our conditious,— 
“The spirit indeed is willing, but ah! the flesh is 
weak.” 














Chapter XV.—Ida meets Mr. Elford again. 


Don't, seorpion-like, sting here and there, 
Stin there and here on the human heart; 
And ne‘er give the wounds a chance to heal 
Ere they feel acain the paisonou 
But if you must wounda brother, friend, 
Strike in—strike home to the heart's deep core; 
‘Then give the wound a chance to heal, 
Ere you cut to the inner soul once more. 


BRILLIANT company was gathered in one of 
the up-town mansions. All our fricnds—the 
y one ere there; for, however much the 
hionables disliked to patronize “ that nobody, 
Norton,” they knew to “cut” her would be 
y offend the rich Mrs. Lindley; and 
much as Ida disliked these “ masquerade carni- 
vals,” as Mary called them, she went to please her 
friend. Mr. Woods always had invitations, for, 
queer as he was, there were any quantity of an- 
glers flinging their hooks out for him. And as he 
noticed these fishers after men he would whisper 
to Mary Lindley— 

“T’'m too old a fish to be caught by gossamer- 
winged flies;” and she would draw her face into a 
serious expression, and say— 

“Sh— Allen, you are incorrigible.” 

“Yes,” he would answer, and sit down by Ida. 

A low, musical chorus of laughter culled [da’s 
and Mr. Wood’s attention to a group across the 
room, 

“Jfere’s another of your incorrigibles, Mary,” 
said Allen. 

“To whom do you refer?” 

“To Bell Durand,” 





































“What is that, Mr. Woods?” queried Bell, who 
had heard his purposely loud remark. 
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“T said, or meant, that you was very capable.” 

“Thank you. Capable of what?” 

“ Of answering lovers.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “but not of bringing them to 
the momentous moment of proposing; or, if they 
do propose, ’tisn’t in the modern, approved style, 
and I wont listen to any other mode of proceed- 
ure. 

Here several gentlemen in the group flushed 
crimson, and fell to running their fineers through 
their perfumed locks in a very foolish manner. 

“Do tell me, Bell, how to propose, cre I commit 
myself to you;” and Allen’s great mischievous eyes 
sparkled with fun. 

“T will. When do you think of proposing 
to—” 

“You?” 

#Yes\” 

“T wouldn’t like to tell before all these people. 
Re this, however. I'll bo as definite as possi- 

ic.” 

“Thank you, again,” and she blushed and 
laughed, and shook her fan at him. 

“Come, tell me,” he urged. 

“Well, it must be done in the high-sounding, 
far-stretching, jaw-cracking, high-up-the-Alps 
style. There, you read Alexander Dumas’ las 
novel, and the way jis hero proposed is the beau- 
tifulest, grandest, most taking manner—mercy!” 
and she shook out the folds of her dress in the 
most excited manner. 

“Tshall know where to refer when I wish to 
make a, proposal,” and Allen laughed. 

“ And, Miss Durand, in case you refuse him I 
could tell you where you could learn a cutting re- 
ply,” and he looked across the room to Ida. 

“Where, Mr. Elford?” she had not noticed the 
glance of his eyes. “ 

“Oh, I shan’t tell until you get ready to refuse 
Mr. Woods.” 

“Tam ready now,” she fidgeted, looking over 
her shoulder at Allen. 

“ And you?” and Mr. Elford bowed towards Mr. 
Woods. 

“ Am not ready to propose.” 

A laugh burst from the lips of the groups within 
hearing. 

“Horrid creature!” scowled Bell. “ What.a cut, 
direct. What a plain, honest-hearted man.” 

“Tery amen to the latter—the honest-hearted, 
but not to the former—I’m not plain; am I, Miss 
Norton?” 

“ Those we esteem are never homely to us,” said 
Ida with a smile. 

“Nobly said, Miss Norton,” and o tremor was 
in Allen Woods’ voice. 

Mr. Elford gave an involuntary “ah!” and a 
slight raising of the eyebrows spoke volumes. He 
now, more fully than before, believed Ida a co- 
quette. 

“ Beware of those who praise you to your face, 
Mr. Woods,” and he laughed a little bitterly. 

“Tcan trust Miss Norton.” 

“So the disciples thought of Judas.” 

“Come, come, sir,” broke in chattering Bell, 
“you are personal. What do you know of Judas? 
Don’t you say a word to Ida Norton, or [’ll throw 
my gauntlet at your feet. Do youknow what that 
means?” 

“T do. I was throwing out general remarks 
without applying them to—” 

“To me? Very true, you know better than that; 
but, concerning [da—you’re jealous of Mr. Woods, 
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sir. 

“Perhaps so, I— 

“Oh, horror!” broke in Bell, “what a muss I’m 
getting into. The next thing—why, in a second I 
| shall be appointed second, and where’ll they get 
the other second for the second man? [I’m out of 
this!” and she darted round so quickly that she 
ran into a tall, portly man, who was shaking his 
sides with laughter. “She glanced up in confusion. 

“ Bell Durand,” he said, “I shall have to marry 
you to make you steady.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Walbrige. I don’t want to be 
steady. [should dic of stagnation of blood were 
such the case.” 

“Then come, dance with me.” 

“With you?” and she measured him from head 
to foot with her laughing eyes; “the thing is im- 
possible! You are so tall that [ should run myself 
to death to keep up with you—have to take three 
steps to your onc, You are inconsiderate, Mr. 
Walbrige.” 

“And you are hopelessly insane.” 

“ Believe Lam,” and she darted away. 

The next moment she was whirling away in the 
waltz with an old rejected lover. "Tis just such 
humming-b she that relieves our tired na- 
tures when wearied of the heavy toils of life. Oh, 
what should we do without these precious, price- 
less embodied sunbeam! 
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Chapter XVI.—A Surprise for Ida. 


++ TDA, I’ve something to say to you.” 
“Say on, dear Mary,” for she half guessed 
the subject. 

“Tam going to be married.” 

“Texpected as much. Mr. Elletson is the hap- 
py man, I suppose?” 

Mary blushed and said “ yes.” 

“T don’t know whether to be glad or sorry, dear 
Mary. I'd ought tobe glad, but I am selfish.” 

“Well, Maurice has been appointed by the firm 
of which he is book-keeper to go to India, and I 
guess [ shall go with him. He is going as super- 
cargo. The boys Iam going to leave with thei 
Aunt Cook. Ishould have consulted you in these 
arrangements, but [I knew well enough that you 
would have nothing to say about it; but there is 
one matter of importance of which I shall have to 
consult you. ’Tis my wish that you accompany 
us. The arrangements can be easily made. We 
go in a packet ship.” 

Ida was so bewildered with the suddenness of 
the plan that she at first could say nothing. 

“Oh, no, [ can’t think of it,” at last she said, 
“indeed [ cannot. I can find another situation 
until you return.” 

“Stay here, Ida. I will procure some one for a 
companion.” 

“Pd rather not keep the responsibility of the 
house upon me. Change of scene will benefit me, 
Pm so low spirited.” 

“ Don’t think this a queer freak, dear Ida, but I 
was engaged to Maurice long ere I married Mr. 
Lindley; but my friends favored the latter, and 
circumstances—but let the dead rest. I intend, 
Ida, always to keep a zood home for you until you 
can suit yourself with a better one. Don't ¢o 
from here, I will leave enough money to last dur- 
ing my absence; and give parties and all, just as 
if L were here. Don’t refuse me, Ida.” 

“T must, dear Mary. Let me do as I please 
during your absence, and when you return I'll 
come back to you if you wish.” 

“tf L wish? Oh, Ida! [would not go only I feel 
as if [ought to make some sacrifice for Maurice, 
he has been so good and fathful towards me. No 
other consideration could induce me to leave home 
and_you.” 

“You are right, Mary. In your circumstances 
T should do likewise. My choiecst. blessings shall 
go with you, dearest, best of friends.” 

“Don’t talk so soberly, Ida. Now look at my 
eyes! What a cry-baby Lam, to be sure; hut, Ida, 
you must let me know your whereabouts ?” 

“On one condition, only.” 

“Whatis that? Name it.” 

“ That you do not tell Mr. Woods.” 

“Why, Ida!” 

“Tam in earnest.” 

“Your reason?” 

“ A foolish whim which I don’t care to tell.” 

“Not tell me?” 

ne No. I never wish to appear foolish to those I 
love.” 

“Very well. Exercise your judgement. don’t 
insist; only I think Allen is too good a friend to 
be treated so coolly.” 

“Ve is so good a friend, is my reason for hiding 
myself. Don’t misconstrue my meaning. He's a 
friend, not a lover.” 

“Then why—” 

“Don't ask me now, please. ’'m proud. I don’t 
wish to explain further at present.” 

Mary Lindley looked surprised. 

“Tda, this arrangement of mine don’t please 
you. "Tis not done, dear one, to rob you of a 
home.” 

“Oh, pray don’t think me so despicably mean, 
dear Mary, as to be quite so selfish after all that 
you have done for me. The fact is, there is nut a 
perfect understanding—there never has been—he- 
tween us.” 

“T know it,” Mary said. 

“Not through any disrespect of you, nor by not 
appreciating your worth, my friend, have I re- 
mained so silent, but my nature never was con- 
fidential. [have an odd notion that the less secrets 
that are exchanged between persons, the better; 
not that I expect to betray or be betrayed.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mary. “But 
about Allen,—I can’t see through it.” 

“ Don’t try to,” and Ida smiled; “ only promise 
me.”” 

“T promise; but he will scold me.” 

“ Never mind it.” 

So Mrs. Lindley agreed to let Ida hide, though 
she couldn’t understand anything about it. She 
thought herself into a sick headache, and then 
gave itup. Ida had her own reasons for her con- 
duct. What they were, time will show. 
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Chapter XVII.—Ida Disappears. 


RS. LINDLEY became Mary Elletson, and the 

. picket sailed, and Ida disappeared in such 
rapid succession that Allen Wood thought him- 
Soon as possible he wrote to 
Mary to inquire for Ida, but that lady prudently 
disclaimed all knowledge of her whereabouts; and 
in vain he travelled through the city, and from the 
city to Nathan Worthley’s, hoping to find her, He 
had never analyzed his {eclings towards Miss Nor- 
ton; but he was conscious that intense curiosity, 
if nothing else, impelled him to search out her 


self’ in a dream. 


whereabouts. 


He believed that Nelson Eiford had something 
He was confident that 
something morc than common acquaintanceship 
had once bound them together. A common ob- 
server would never have dreamed this, but Allen 
Woods scemed to have a power to read the inner 
He made no in- 
8, but scttied down, if not content, seemingly 


to do with her flight. 


thoughts of the human heart, 


qui 






80. 

And Ida was away in the western part of the 
city, engaged as governess in quite a pleasant fain- 
ily. She thought of the days at Mrs. Ludlcy’s, 
and sighed to think those happy seasons were gone 


forever, 

Her only pastime was strolling, in the twilight, 
through the less frequented part of the city. 
Sometimes she longed for the country—for Uncle 
Nathan’s hospitable home; but she felt that she 
had no right to trespass there now, since Mary 
was gone. She felt alone—she was ulone. No 
one had sympathies in common with her; but she 
delighted to stroll away—she made the agreement 
that an hour or two of the day should be wholly 
hers—out among the poorer classes; and lighten 
their griefs and care, full oft, with the contents of 
her well-filled purs 

Some two miles from her present home lived a 
family that interested her much. They were poor 
and industrious, and had come to look upon her 
as little less than an angel. One night, when Ida 











visited them, she found the old lady sick; and she 








went buck to Mr. ‘s—her present home—to 
procure some nec promising to return and 
stop the night with her sick acquaintance. By 
reason of one thing and another hindering, she 
did not get started till quite late; but Mrs. Grant 
—who was, naturally, a kindly disposed lady—did 
not urge her to remain at home, All day the sky 
had been shrouded by dense masses of leaden 
clouds, and as Ida stepped onto the pave, she felt 
aware that an autumn storm was brewing; yet she 
felt it to be her duty to proceed. 

‘The city bells rng for nine ere half her walk 
was accomplished, and she quickened her pace. 
A moaning gust of wind swept coldly by, driving 
before it a cloud of rattling leaves. Another and 
another followed; and then great drops of rain 
came pattering thick and fast upon her head. She 
hurried faster, but the storm had burst in all its 
fury, and the rain fell in torrents. i 

She crossed the road, and for an instant was 
shown in fall relief by a light streaming from an 
opposite window. At this moment she heard the 
quick stepping of 2 coming steed, then the roll of 
carriage Wheels through water; and the next in- 
stant the driver drew rein, and “a ride,” came to 
her ears. ‘The rest was borne away by the rushing 
wind. 

She put her foot on the carriage step and gave 
her hand into the soft, wet palm of the stranger. 
A magnetic thrill ran through her vein She 
knew, ere she was seated by his side, that he was 
Nelson Elford. eye 

In low tones she told him her destination, and 
jn a moment more they were there. All doubt 
was removed as he sprang out and lifted her to 
the ground; and so thankful was she for the ride 
that she could have kissed the wet curls as they 
were blown against her check when he bent down 
to ask if he could be of further service. Just as 
he turned his horse, the light of the co 
streamed across Idu’s beautiful features. Ile saw, 
recognized her, and kissing his hand towards her, 
was lost in the darkness. : 

What a tumult that little incident created in 
Tda’s_ br How susceptible is the human 
heart! Sometimes a touch upon the chords will 
make them thrill for days, and months, and years, 
The human heart should be called “the harp of a 
thousand strings,” or else we have not read it 
right. 


Chapter XVIII.—An Unexpected Meeting. 


FEW days after the little incident narrated 

above, [da was taking her accustomed stroll 
in the twilight. The air was cool, aud she had 
her shawl drawn closely around her, and was 
deeply engaged in thought. A quick step on the 
gravel walk somewhat aroused her, and just as 
she was turning to see who was keeping so near 
her, a hand was laid on her arm; and looking up, 
she met the full glare of Allen Wood’s strange 
eyes. 5 

“Found you at last, my runaway!” he ex- 
claimed. Y 

“Why Mr. Woods, how came you to know me in 
this twilight globm?” 

es Love hus sharp eyes, Ida.” x 

“Nay, now, [thought him blind.” t 

“Caught in the meshes!” he said, with his half- 
comic, half-serious expression, that had such an 
irresistable effect upon the risibles, “ Are you glad 
to see me, Ida?” i 

She didn’t know what to answer, so she said— 
“Let mehave time to think.” 

“That is equivalent to not wishing to see me.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I didu’t have to stop and think; T 
knew that I was glad to sec you as soon us my eyes 
rested upon your figure.” ‘ 

“ Well, I guess I'll say that I’m glad tosee you.” 

“Notunless you feel thus. No dissembling. It 
will avail you nothing.” 

“Tt will not? Why?” 

“Tan read you.” 


Grant’ 










































Sho blushed: She knew that he had read her 
soul. She almost wanted to make confident of 
him, but the deep glance of those strange eyes for- 


bade her. 


“ Don’t pay any attention to me,” Ida said; “I’m 


odd, notional!” 


“80 am I,” and Allen Woods laughed. Then— 


“Why did you wish to hide from mo?” 
“ Did 1?” 
“Didu’t you?” 





“Don’t ask me no more now, Mr. Woods.” 

“Twon’t; neither will I longer disturb yon, at 
present.”” 

She held ont her hand and said “ good night.” 
Just as their hands were clasped, Mr. Elford, with 
a hasty bow, passed them; and Ida would have 
given much had he not seen her hand in Allen 
Woods’. 

She saw the smile die away on his face, and a 
slight frown contract his brow. Allen left, and 
she continued her walk, She saw Mr. Elford ap- 
proaching, and her heart pulsated quickly. Ue 
merely nodded again, and passed on out of sight. 
Ida felt cut to the heart. He had misconstrued 
the position in which she and Allen were; and 
though she never thought to be anything to one of 
so proud a position in life, yet she did not wish to 
be misjudged. 

She thought if she could only transfer her affec- 
tion to Mr. Woods she might be more happy, for 
Allen Woods loved her, or else he was a great dis- 
sembler. Rumor had, ere this time in her life, 
circulated the report that she was engaged to Mr. 
Woods. Mr. Elford heard this report, and could 
not help believing: it, though it pained his soul— 
the thought of giving her up. He had not ceased 
to love her. AJI his mother’s machinations to en- 
trap him with this beauty and that heiress, were 
unavailing; and much it vexed her proud soul to 
sec him pine thus for a poor dependant—a teacher, 
when he might mate with some wealthy lady; but 
the son possessed the father’s unbending will, and 
could not be turned aside from a fixed purpose. 
Percy Clifford, whom we have not seen for some 
time, rapidly regained his health. Whether it was 
owing to the influence of Margaret .Ludley and 
Rosa Moore, in whose neighborhood he lingered, 
or the invigorating country air, we are not at lib- 
erty to say. He found something congenial in the 
free, light-heartedness of the girls, and their rela- 
tives, that charmed him. One morning, just the 
day before he started for the city, Richard Ludley 
—Margaret’s brother—was joking the girls on 
their persevering rivalry, and said he—~ 
“Clifford, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for any- 
thing.” 

“Why ?” Percy asked. 

“Oh, ’cause these girls will have a fight for you, 
et.” 
we Do you believe it, Ludley ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Richard was preparing to go into the woods; 
and after saying this, as he went to pass by Rose, 
she suddenly protruded her foot and tripped him. 
flat. 





Oh, Babylon, great was thy fall!” he said, 
look xeecdingly foolish, “ Ned,” he called to 
his brother, “come and rescue me from these iu- 
furiates.” 
“Who has laid Richard the First low on his 
beer?” (Dick had a bottle of the home-brewed in 
his pocket, which he had smashed in his fall.) Aud 
raising him to his feet, he aptly quoted Richard 
is himself’ in,” and bidding their guest good- 
bye, and wishing him good luck, they went to the 
woods. A little later Perey went away to the city. 
Margaret and Rose missed their pleasant com- 
panion; but, curious fact, neither said this to the 
other. The truth must be told. Plain Rosa Moore 
had got to thinking too much of Allen Woods for 
her own comfort. Very true he had seemed to 
make Margaret his peculiar care; but now and 
then he would look into her eyes with one of his 
bewildering glances, and, as it were, bewiteh her 
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for days, so that she could think of nobody nor 
nothing save him. Allen Woods did not know his 


power With those strange eyes, or knowing it and 
being so disposed, he might have made ruinous 
work among the more susceptible s But Allen 
Woods was just the man to trust i Le would 
take no advantage of trusting innocence, 








Chapter XIX.—Bell’s Party. 


SABEL DURAND gave a grand entertainment 
—the greatest affair of the season. Everybody, 
almost, was there. Bell managed, somehow, to 
seeure Allen beside her for some time, During 
their chat [da Norton was called to the piano. She 
struck the trembling keys; she sang, and more 
than one heart beat quicker for the music. Again 
she sang. ‘The words were these, of a well-known 
song: 





“TJ have taught my eyes to shun thee, 
When coldly we have met; 

For another's smile hath won thee, 
And my heart—it niust forget.” 


Nelson Elford heard the words, and came round 
where he could see the singer’s face. ’Twas pale, 
with crimson spots on cither check. Her cyes 
were luminous with unshed tenrs, He crowded 
his way to her side. She knew who was near her, 


although she saw not his approaching form. The 
music ceased. 

“ [da!l” he spoke it low and sweetly. 

She looked up and almost smiled. The tones 


sounded us they used to when her days were blest; 
ere she realized that their positions were so far re- 
moved from each other. She rose to ¢ place to 
another; and Elford was about drawing her arm 
through his, when Allen came up to claim her 
hand for the coming waltz. 

She glanced at Klford, and saw him turn away 
with a compression of the proud lips; and she 
longed to tell Mr. Woods to seck another partner. 
When she looked again Bell Durand leaned on El- 
ford’s arm, and they were chatting merrily to- 
gether. 

“He does not care for me,” she thought. : 
“She never loved me,” said Nelson to himself. 
Later in the evening Bell and Ida were prome- 
nading the drawing-rooms; and as they made the 
circle of the eastern parlor, in a retired alcove, 
completely hidden from the throng, stood Elford, 
looking out upon the promenades in the gas-light- 
ed streets below. 

* See what Pll do, and what I'll get,” whispered 
Bell to Ida, end she stole close to Elford and Jaid 
her dimpled hand on his, 

He started, but looked very pleased when ho ob- 
served who it was, and, without noticing Ida, bent 
down and kissed the little rose-bud mouth raised 
so temnptingly. 

“ Pshaw, Mr. EMord! Ida, I got more than I bar 
gained for.” 

How quick Elford turned, and a slight color 
came to his face. Ida smiled at Bell’s confusion; 
Nelson came forward, saying— 
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“T’d no idea that you was sceing that farce, Miss 
Norton.” 

“Farce!” echoed Bell; “what does the man 
mean!” 

s Weubdless he can tell you,” Ida said with a 
smile. 

“ What is it, Mr. Elford ?” 

“ Oh, not much of anything.” 

“Then you didi’t mean much of anything?” 
“No. Did you think differently ?” 

“Why, yes. I took it as thescal of our betroth- 
al.” 

“T wish I could put a seal on those pretty chat- 
tering lips;” and Elford looked annoyed. 

“You may,” and the saucy creature held her 
lips up towards him, 

“Not that way,” he said. 

“ How, then?” 

“ Make you say only just what you mean.” 

“Do I say more than that?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Maybe so. Oh, dear! everybody but Ida finds 
fault with me. I wish Iwas married.” 

“No you don’t, Bell.” 

“ How do you know, sir?” 

“ Because, if’ such were your wish you would 
soon choose one among your numerous admirers 
and pale him happy by bestowing upon him your 
hand. 

“ But if none suit me, Mr. Elford?” 

“ Ah, that makes a difference.” 

“Indeed it does; but there’s the cotillion music 
—so away!” and they joined the couples already 
on the floor. 





Chapter XX.—Ida’s Surprise. 


No my pen must draw another picture, which 
J would to Heaven need never be out-drawn— 
the outlines of un envious soul. 

Suddenly Ida noticed a decided coolness in the 
manners of those with whom she lived. Shedated 
the time of the change to the period when Mrs. 
Grant’s young, widowed sister, Mrs. Markham, 
became an inmate of the house. She could in no 
manner account for this change; but the explana- 
tion came as soon as she wished it. Isabel Du- 
rand—a distant relative of the Grant’s, and firm 
friend of Ida—was visiting Miss Norton; and this 
time Mrs, Markham deemed most propitious to 
explain matters. Mrs. Grant was completely in 
subjection to her more energetic sister. She said 
as Mrs. Markham said, and did as Mrs. Markham 
done. She—Mrs. Grant—never thought of disput- 
ing her sister. 

The, time of Miss Durand’s visit was purposcly 
fixed on for an explanation, well knowing how 
such a proceeding would cut to Ids sensitive 
soul. 

Ida had been taking her accustomed stroll, and 
had been joined by Mr. Woods; and as the eve- 
ning was delightful, they continued to promenade 
some time, and then Allen came home to the gate 
with her, She was so accustomed to these walks 
—had stipulated for them at first—that she never 
drenmed them connected with the cold demeanor 
of her employers. 

“ Mother wishes to see you, Miss Norton, in 
Aunt Markham’s room,” one of the children said, 
coming into Ida’s chamber. 

“TL will be there directly;” and fastening her 
collar she descended to Mrs. Markhain’s room and 
found that lady, Mrs. Grant, and Bell Durand 
present. Bell was chattering like a blackbird, but 
a cloud rested on the brows of the other ladies, 

“You wished to see me, I believe,” said Ida on 
entering. 

“Wedo,” Mrs. Markham replied. “ Did you 
know, Miss Norton, that your habit of promenad- 
ing so mich is causing inviduous remarks ?” 

“What did you ?” asked Ida, who thought 
that she didn’t understand aright. ‘ 

“People don’t think much of girls that are out 
every night walking, or pretending to he walking ;” 
explained Mrs, Markham in a louder tone of 
voice. 

“I'm not alone,” stammered Ida, not knowing 
what to say. 

“ We thought so,” sneered Mrs. Markham. 

“We thought so,” echoed Mrs. Grant. 

Bell Durand’s short upper tip began to curl an- 
gr 

















ily. 
“Mr. Woods—Mr. Allen Woods—walks with 


0. 

“Val hal Do you know what sort of a name 
Mr. Woods—Mr. Allen Woods—bears, my dear?” 

“He’s an excellent man, said Ida, stoutly. 

“No doubt you find it so, Miss Norton.” 

“ What do you mean, Mrs. Markham ?” 

“T simply mean that Allen Woods is allowed to 
be a libertine. Doubtless this is no news to you, 
Miss Norton; but, were T in my sister’s place, [ 
would not trust my children in the care of one who 
thinks no more of her good name than to be seen 
promenading the streets at any time with a well- 
known libertine. ’Tis dangerous to—” 

‘oNis dangerous,” echoed Mrs. Grant. 

“Allen Woods a libertine!” said the horrified 
Tda. 

“You have heard—” 

Isabel Durand here arose, and laying her hand 
onthe back of her chair, said in a bitter tone, 
looking Mrs, Markham directly in the face— 

“Yes, madam, she has heard, so have I—what 
you have said; and [’ve heard more—that a certain 
Mrs. Markham has tried in vain to secure Mr. 
Woods for a second husband. Excuse this impo- 
liteness in telling you the truth to your face; but. 
any attempt to scandalize Ida Norton will rebound 
upon the perpetrator. Ida Norton is nut known 
on this street as Mrs. Markham is on another—as 
a meddlesome busybody. Now, madam, and you, 
Mrs. Grant, if yon have anything more to say, 
speak out, for we are in a hurry. Although ten 
o'clock, Ida Norton and myself will seek my fath- 
er’s roof. You know itis alic about Allen Woods; 
no better man exists.” 

“Tt would took as well in young misses not to 
speak so very favorable of such men,” the al- 
most foaming Mrs. Markham; “to betray any 
knowledge of them is to give people to understand 
that they are no strangers to you.” 

“Halhal’ laughed Belt Durand; “strike the 
knife into your own flesh, madam; [love to see 
assassin’s stab themselves.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate—” 

“Nothing,” said Miss Durand, “only just what 
your words imply; that is all. Come, dear Ida, 


































Good evening, Indies ;” and she drew Ida from the 


room. When the poor girl got be: ir Bi; 
and pearing, she: pu st oat ayings their sight 

“Don’t,” sai a “never mind them, Id 
pare ¢ » Ida, 
Tee ejyen them enogizh to think of—don’t ming 

“I can’t help it,” Ida replied, 

a You must? ‘ . 

“But tis so dreadful. They will ci 
scandal, and—” Y will elrcalato this 

“Let them, if they wish. Why, Ida, i 
you expect always to get through the "woe ae 
ave your name breathed only in h 

. ah : can’t bear—” oy worhin?’ 

30 thought once, dear Ida— 

couldn’t live if people talked about yh Pad 
heard them talk of others; but I found that they 
would taik, and that I could live. I don’t care ic 
straw now what any onc says of me.” . 

“ How can you say so?” 

“ Because I feel so.” 

o Wel; but how can 

will tell you. was early left wi 

mother’s sheltering care. I tried hard 1 fo aoe 
this one said, and as that one said, and found, br 
trying to please both, that I displeased both, ‘and 
myself in the bargain. Isaw that this would ney- 
erdo. The lower I bowed the more servile Ibe- 
came, the heavier were the burdens Placed upon 
my yielding back. This mode of procedure, I 
found, would not pay the cost. I turned over a 
new leaf. I did as I pleased, and they scandal- 
ized me less than I imagined they would. The- 
secret of this was, they thought I didn’t care.” 

But Ida could not understand all thi j 


‘ou feel 80?” 








1 Te 
people think that she was not a stric vee 
girl, she thought would kill her. She Tacked the 


fearless independence of spirit that cot li 
such falschood—or Tithon oveteuiss eee we 
itdown. How different was Bell Durand! 

“ Now, Ida, dear, dry those eyes,” (the tears 
again were ranning frecly.) “ Here you are in my 
cosy room, and you may stay as Jong as you please. 
Papa won’t oppose me, nor Aunt Julia; they ney- 
erdo in anything, There, dear Miss Norton,” 
for Ida still wept, “I wish that you had my cour- 
age. 

“T wish I had, Isabel. I thank you for offering 
me a home, but ere many days I shall find a place 
remote from this, and there hide myself’ away,” 

“T wouldn’t let anybody drive me from my 
friends with their lies, I know.” 

_“ But you und I aredifferent, Isabel. I couldn’t 
live and have my friends hear and believe this 
scandal.” 

“ Your friends won’t believe it, Ida.” 

“ They may.” 

“Then they are no friends to you.” 

“They may be, and yet the story may be so 
plausibly told—” 

“ No true friends will believe a story unless they 
have seen something in a person to verify the 
seandal.”” 

Ida still doubted. 
“T judge them by myself—by own heart, 
would not, though you, though all the world, 
though an angel from heaven should declare a par- 

son guilty of a misdemeanor, believe one thi 
niss in them unless I saw and ‘new it myself, 
say knew emphatically, because I might see many 
things done, to me unaccountable, curious, sas 
piciously strange, stamping a person (judging from 
auppearances,) with the vilest of vileness; and yet, 
could [see that same heart as the Almighty sees 
it, the motives that actuates it, the religion that 
sustains it through calumny, might be so pure, 80 
ennobling as to cause me, next to God, to worship 
that same person.” 

Ida looked upon the enthusiastic speaker, whose 
face glowed so brightly with the conscious right- 
cousness of her cause, and thought it must be such 
as Isabel Durand, that God would give his angels 
charge over, lest at any time they dash their foot 
against a stone, 














Chapter XXI.—The Shaft Strikes Home, 


SABEL DURAND came in from a shopping ex- 
cursion, and as [da glanced at her face she saw 
something unusual had occurred. Anger, pride, 
scorn and wounded feelings were there portrayed. 
She sat down with her bonnet on, and could hard- 
ly answer Ida’s pleasant salutation with kindly 
tones. What in the world had come over her, da, 
could not imagine, Atlast she said— 

“What has happened ?” 

“ Tlappened? Iam mad.” 

“So Lperceived.” 

“Well, as Teame up street, Iwas walking on, 
thinking to myself so busily that I did not notice 
any one until I heard Mr. Elford say— Tis impos- 
sible. You must be in error.’ 

«Tam not,’ the f e replied; ‘it is currently 
circulated in our vicinity.’ 
“¢ But,’ said he, ‘madam, I know ’tis false.’ 

“«T know ’tis truce. Mrs. Grant had to dis- 
charge her, not deeming her asuitable companion 
for her children.” 4 

“But, madam, so pure-minded o girl as Ida 
Norton.’ 

“We know that she appears very nice and pre- 
vise, but those are the yery ones to be wary of—to 
shun, 

“7 know, madam, that is the true rule, but Ida 
Norton is the exception.’ 

“Here,” said Bell, “I darted by them, and whom 
should the female be but that infernal Mrs. Mark- 
ham. If [didn’t look at them, especially the Afrs., 
my name isn’t Bell Durand.” 

Ida sat like one strickendumb. Her worst fears 
were realized. The base scandal bad become pub- 
lic; and worst of all, Mr. Elford already knew it. 
The great trouble with her was, she never dreamed. 
that she could he talked of injuriously, and oh, 
dear! she thought she would have given world’s 
had she never gone to Mrs. Grant’s; or if shehad, 
that she had never seen Allen Woods. 

Bell pretty soon found breath to say that she 
should go to Mr. Elford and tell him all about it. 

“Twouldn’s have you do so, Miss Durand, for 
the onl i 

“Why, pray f 

“ Mrs. ‘Markham knows that Iam dwelling with 

you?” 

“Certainly, she dock.” , 

“ And she Knows that you overheard her telling 
Mr. Elford the scandal ?” 

“ She does.” be 

“Then the result of your embassy would 






































most disastrous. Mrs, Markham would say, im- 
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mediately that I_had commissioned you to clear 
my churacter in Mr. Elford’s eyes. Therefore we 
should make a vad matter worse.” 

“Well, I do declare! society is in a beautiful 
state, if a person can’t be seen out walking with- 
out having such scandal as this sct afloat. They 
wont keep ine in the house, even if they set a 
policeman on my track;” and her eyes snapped 
threatcningly. ‘i 

That very afternoon Ida bade adieu to Isabel 
Durand, and refusing to tell her destination, und 
once more started out to find a home in some ob- 
scure place, Every one that she met she imagined. 
looked on her with suspicion; and yet she was so 
provoked with herself to think she cared as much 
and perhaps more for the libel than if she was 

ilty. 

She ‘wandered far out into the suburbs of the 
city, hurrying on as if pursued, and towards night- 
fall found herself in front of a ueat little vine-cov- 
ered cottage. Fatigue prompted her to enter and 
ask fora night’s lodging. A pleasant, motherly 
woman answered the timid knock, and bade her 
enter. Ida asked if it would be convenient for her 
to stop all night, and was answered in the affirm- 
ative. Ida told her she wished for no supper; a 
simple draught of milk was all she required. This 
the old lady soon brought; and after drinking it, 
Ida felt refreshed. 

The old woman looked at her aud then said, 
“Somehow your countenance looks tumiliar; may 
Task your name?” 

“Certainly, ’Tis Ida Norton.” 

“Norton! I thought you looked like Leslie Nor- 
ton’s folks.” 

“Leslie Norton was my father.” 

“ Tmpossibic!” said Mrs. Ford. 
deed Leslie Norton’s child?” 

“T aim, dear madam.” 

The old Indy put her arms around Ida’s neck 
and kissed her, saying— 

“Then you are very dear to me. 
dence has sent you here?” 

“Tnow wish to obtain some employment. The 
lady with whom I was employed and myself had a 
misunderstanding, and [ felt obliged to leave her. 
Do you know of anything that I could find to do 
around her?” Ida asked, having a strange draw- 
ing towards the handsome old lady. 

“Yes, my dear, though perhaps the situation 
may not please you.’ 

“T euess it will,” Ida replied. 

“Then stay here with me. I am alonc—have 
plenty to make us comfortable and happy, and it 
would rejoice my soul to make a pleasant home 
for Leslie Norton’s child.” 

“But, dear Mrs.—” 

“Only stay a little while,” plead the old lady, 
“and if you don’t like your home you are at lib- 
erty to go.” 

“©Tisn’t that, Mrs. Ford; I’m afraid that I shall 
be too much trouble.” 

“Trouble? Why, ’twill be a comfort to me to 
have you to look at. Sometime 1’ll tell you—Oh, 
she looks so much like him—this last was whis- 
pered to herself. 

After much thinking, Ida said— 

“Twill stay thankfully, Mrs. Ford, if I can be 
of service to you.” 

“You coud help me a great deal, dear child, if 
you were only used tomy work. I have cows, 
and hens, and—” 

“Tam easy to learn—I should like to help you;” 
and Ida was conscious that a peaceful feeling was 
stcaling over her. There was something around 
her—an influence strange, mysterious. The at- 
mosphere breathed of home. With an impulsive- 
Ness us unaccountable as irresistable, she took 
Mrs. Fords’ hand, and looking up into her face ex- 
ned, “ bea mother to me! 

“Indeed, indeed I will, my child! You’ve had 
trouble, I see; but some good spirit sent you here. 
Here you can rest in peace.” 

Ida could not restrain tho tears that rolled from 
her eyes. She felt so calmly contented—more so 
than when at her guardian’s. 

“T long to hear your history, daughter, but to- 
night you must rest. This little parlor shall be 
yours. ’Tis pretty here in the summer, but the 
vines are almost leafless now. If you wish for 
anything in the night, just speak to me—my room 
adjoins yours.” 

“Tm so confused,” Ida said, “ that I can’t thank 
you to-night.” 

“ To-morrow will do as well,” and the old lady 
smiled. 

“T am sure I feel very grateful—” and Ida’s 
tears choked her utterance, 

“Tknow you are, dear; but try and rest now. 
To-morrow, if we live, I shall have much to say, 
and many questions to ask.” 

Then before she could leave the room she must 
be assured again and again that Ida had clothes 
enough to keep her warm; and to see if she didw’t 
want a bow! of milk to drink, or something done 
for her. 

That night Ida slept sweetly; and the home at- 
mosphere revived hei She awoke rested, re- 
freshed and encouray 











“ Are you in- 
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Chapter XXII.—Mrs, Ford tells Ida her History. 


Ifome! what a blessed word. 

What peace pervades tie heart when we cn say, 

“In truth, I feet at home." 

No other words can e'er exp: 

Peace, Joy, rest, contentinen 
honie. 

They lave the sweets of nany flowers; they taste of heaven. 


1k first that aroused [da from her refreshing 
sleep was the heavy, sweeping dash of the 
sleety ust the window. A delicious per- 
fume of rich coffee saluted he nostrils, and as she 
ava pinning her collar Mrs. Ford opened the door, 
and— 

“So you are awake, daughter? This is what 
one ma Hoa sinart rain-storm., The wind is 
heavy but my heart is light, for Lhave companion- 
ship that I love.” 

“Thank you, my dear Mrs. Ford. I’m sure [ 
care nothing for the storm, only as I think of the 
homeless; for I’ve at last found uwspot where [am 
content.” 

“Tm glod to hear it, daughter. 
for breakfast?” 

“Tam,” Ida replied. 

“Then come, dear,” 

Tda accompanied her. A bountiful repast was 
belore them, and our friends did justice to the 
ure, 








so much of earthly comfort, 
us those same Wwords—at 























Are you ready 


After breakfast Ida assisted in doing the chores, 
and then Mrs. Ford took her sewing-work, and 
giving our heroine a deep, soft chair, bade her 
Test Lorsel, and not enquire for work that day at 
least. 

“Now, daughter, I shall tell my story first, then 
T trust that you will feel confidence enongh—” 

__ ‘Ido, Mrs. Ford, already feel contidence enough 
in you to tell you my past history.” 

“ And I shan’t weary your” Mrs. Fordgsked. 

“No, indeed. Go on.” 

“Twill, Twas an only child of rich, doting pa- 
rents. I received a liberal education. I was pret- 
| ty, and at seventeen as great a little flirt as ever 
lived. My kind, too indulgent mother saw my 
propensities, but passed them by with a smile. My 
father loved to see me light-hearted, as my days 
passed, my foibles uncheeked, my conduct uncen- 
sured. TI was a belle, and [ queencd it triumphant- 
ly. Iwon hearts and threw them aside with per- 
fect recklessness. I didn’t realize what I was do- 
ing; my sins were committed more through igno- 
rance than intention. But these details weary 
you?” 

“No, they do not. Go on.” 

“ Among my favorite lovers were Archie Ford 
and Leslie Norton.” 

“ Leslie Norton! My father ?” 

“The same, daughter.” 

1du moved her chair nearer the kind, motherly 
Mrs. Ford, 

“T think, ’'m sure both these young men loved 
me, but with a different passion. Archio Ford 
was quick, impulsive, tyrannical in his disposition ; 
Mr, Norton was cold, sensitive, thoughtful.” 

“ Just as [remember my father,” said Ida. 

Mrs. Ford nodded her head, and went on: 

“ After a while it was noised abroad that Archio 
and I were betrothed, when in reality Mr. Norton 
and I were enguyed; but out of aspirit of mischief 
I encouraged the mistake, by looking confused 
when Mr. Fords’ name was mentioned. By and 
by Mr. Norton heard these rumors, and one eve- 
ning said to me— 

““Taura, why do you not contradict the rumors 
about yourself and Mr. Ford being engaged?’ 

“*Why should [?’ L asked. 

. e ‘ Because [ would like to have you contradict 








“¢ And why do you wish it?” 

“*T don’t like to have people think me the fool 
they must imagine me to be, if they are left to be- 
lieve this rumor.’ 

“¢Why think you a fool, Mr. Norton? 

“<To be raving distracted for the betrothed of 
another man,” 

“My imperious temper arose in a moment. 

“*Mr. Norton, if yon are so afraid of public 
opinion [can dispense with your visits altogeth- 
er, 

“« What mean you?’ he asked. 

“« Just what [say 

“¢Why should 1? Are you—’ 

“<*T did not think to offend you; I 
“«Phought to dictate my course of conduct.’ 
“No. Lonly wanted you to check this rumor,’ 
“*T shall do as I please about it, Mr. Norton, 
and you needn’t visit me again till you gain more 
courage.” 

“<Very well,’ and he puton his hat. 

“ «Good morning,’ [ said, turning away. 

“Come back, Laura, Don’t let us part in an- 

Tr. 

a What care I how we part?’ I said. 

“*T belieye—nothing, so good imorning,’ and he 
was gone. 

“We met as lovers no more. I did very wrong- 
ly. [loved him as I did my life, but foolish vanity 
made me refuse bis reasonable request. A few 
weeks Jater Archie Ford was my betrothed. Your 
father transferred his attentions to a pretty, little, 
sensitive girl—”? 

“My mother?” said Ida. 

“Yes, my dear; and, singular circumstance, 
both couples were married the same day and in 
thesame church, Your father, whose counterpart 
yon are, loved your mother—” 

“ Aye, that he did.” 

“ Better, perhaps, than he ever could haye loved 
me. As I swept down the church aisle, leaning on 
the arm of Archie Ford, I contd have cursed my- 
self, firstly for casting aside the affection of your 
father, and secondly for perjuring myself in mar- 
rying.” 

“Then you didn’t love your husband?” 

“Not as one ought, to make one a willing 
slave.” 

“ That must have been dreadful!” 

“Tt was.” 

* And did Mr. Ford know it?” 

“He did not then; but be soon learned the 
truth. One year after my marriage I was wid- 
owed.” 

“ Did Archie die?” 

“No. Iwas widowed by his desertion.” 

“Did he leave you?” 

“Yes, my daughter. After I had taught myself 
to love him almost as well us I used to love your 
father, without cause he became jealous of me, and 
left me to look out for myself.” 

“ And you've never seen him—” 

“Never even heard of him nor from him since.” 

“ Aud you had learned to love him. ere be left?” 

“Yes, ere he left, and more since.” 

“Tow long ago did he leave you?” 
“Twenty-two yea 

“Mercy, how long 

“Yes, but it has passed very quickly with me.” 

Ida sat motionless, thinking very earnestly. At 
last she said, endeavoring to remember— 

“Pye somewhere heard a counterpart of this 
story. But where [ heard it, or by whom ‘twas 
told, [cannot recollect.” 

“Twish you could remember all about it; but 
Jet me have all of your history that you choose to 
tell.” 

“Tt isn’t much,” said Ida, “My mother died 
when [was six rs old. T do not distinetly re- 
member her looks; but after my father’s death 
they found among his papers. two lock One 
contained, they told me, the face of my mother, 
‘The other was the likeness of a lady.” 

“ Taye you these pictures?” Mrs. Ford asked in 
much agitation. 

“Talw keep them in my retieule. Here they 
are. This one is my mother—that, the stranger 
lady.” 

“Daughter, that was a likeness of myself at the 
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age of seventeen,” and Mrs. Ford held out the pic- 
ture to Ida; and old memories came thick upon 
her, and she wept bitterly. 

“ Your likeness, Mrs. Ford?” 

“Mine, da.” 3 

i How beautiful!” cxclaimed the astonished 
girl. 

“ But just as I was then.” 

“Yes, yes, I see the likeness now. The wavy 
hair, the full brown eyo, bear resemblance to you 
now.” 

“ And he kept this safely?” 

“Yes, madam, but he died suddenly, and told 
no one of their existence. After his death I was 
cared for by a fricnd of my mother until she, too, 
died; and on the day of her burial, as I wept over 
her grave, a stranger found me and took me home. 
This man, Henry Percy, gave me an education; 
and with my knowledge I have earned a liveli- 
hood.” 

The rest of her history she told Mrs. Ford, but 
we already know it, reader. 

“Well, daughter,’ Mrs. Ford said on hearing 
Ida throuzh, “ I shouldn’t suppose you could love 
this world much; your experience has, like my 
own, heen everything but pleasant.” 

“Yet [ do love the world.” 

“ How can you?” 

“Because *tis beautiful. 
love.” 

“T forget. You are young, Ida.” 

“ And you are not oid, madam.” 

“ Not very old in years; but ah! the heart.” 

“Well, yes, [ know the heart may grow old by 
experience. [ve tested the truth of that; but still 
I could love the beautiiul earth, though every mor- 
tal in it had the mark of falschood in their fore- 
heads. I should not be alone then. God is 
changeless, und he is everywhere. Falsehood and. 
slander may turn mortals from me, but that, nor 
nothing of the kind, can rob me of my father, 

od.” 








I see much here to 


“Then you have a. staff to lean on, Ida?” 

“T have.” 

“ And you feel as if, though all the world may 
cast you off, thy God will never leave you?” 

“T feel thus.” 

“Then you are blest, and rich beyond all the 
weaithy ones of earth. I shall, henceforth, have 
no fear. My child is safe.” 


Chapter XXIII.—Ida’s Home. 
Neer had Ida Norton enjoyed such a season 
of rest and contentment as she had since stop- 
ping beneath motherly Mrs. Ford’s roof. Every 
day she saw something new to admire in her amia- 
ble friend’s character. She did not wonder that 
her father should have loved her. 

She had become an efficient housekeeper. Under 
Mrs. Ford’s tuition she became practiced in every 
household mystery. This she considered a won- 
derful Vlessing. How much happier she was, 
singing around the house, than ever she had been 
as governess. She could milk the cows, and 
make butter that rivalled Mrs. Ford’s. She trained 
the running vines over her little room; and in the 
summer twilight she would sit and muse while the 
blossoms of the trumpet-flowers bent over her 
head, as if in blessing; and the creeping honey- 
suckle blossoms bent from their red stalks to look 
into her blue eyes, In the syringle opposite her 
southern window an American canary had built 
her nest, and her affectionate partner sat amon: 
the shrubs almost all the time, and sung his mel- 
low songs amid the quivering leaves. And close 
by the west window an old post, ivy-grown, af- 
forded an excellent chance for the azure-robed En- 
glish robin to make a home for her young. 

Hours and hours Ida would sit by the window, 

Listening to the tempest, 
And to the driving rain; 
And noting how the twisting vine-stalks 
Slapped against the dripping pane. 
Or when the nights were calm she loved to sec the 
moonbeams come tremlling through the vines and 
spatter their light on the carpeted floor. Some- 
times she loved to lay her head upon the window- 
sill and look up at the silent, moving stars. The 
spark of divinity within her reached out and up, 
and strove to fathom immensity. In the midst of 
her thoughts Mrs. Ford entered with an open Iet- 
ter in her hand. 

“Tda,” she said, “ve just received a letter 
which summons ine to the death-bed of my den 
est carly female friond, Inez Lawrence, and T must 
go in the morning. The distance is a hundred 
miles. I’m not fond of travelling in the cars 
alone, and perhaps you would like to go with me, 
and then if you choose you can return and keep 
house for me.” 

“T should like the ride much 
like to vo in the cars why uot ta 

*€T might be too late.” 

“True, [did not think of that. 

“ But, Ida —” 

«What say ? 

“You like the country scenery so well that you 
can come back in the stage coach if you like.” 

“Well, Pm sure I should like it.” 

«The country through which you would travel, 
1 a coach, is an Eden-like region. [’ve travelled 









































But if you don’t 
ke the coach ?” 
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if 
it? 

“To-morrow morning you start.” 

“Yes, in the carty train.” 

“ Then we shall arrive at D— before noon.” 

“Yos, indeed.” 

“ And I could start back in the afternoon stage.” 

“Bur you would have to travel in the night.” 

“Just what [should like. As long as there are 
no robbers in these days, I should feel so safe and 
easy riding. behind the good strong horses all 
through the summer night.” 

“You are funny,” sa 
smile. And they made pre 
start. By day ‘y we needful wi 
and they were on their way to the r: 
tion. In due time the panting iron horse drew up 
in D—, and [da crossed the street from the depot 
to the public house. After bidding Ida take good 
care of herself, Mes. Ford entered an omnibus, and 
was driven to Exchange Street, where we will leave. 
her and come back to the little cottage with Ida. 


Chapter XXTV.—Ida's Ride. 

FTER resting sometime, [da found that the 
coach started earlier than she had imagined it 
would, therefore she was belated and ob 1 








































TT 
stop until the next day. She amused herself dur- 





ing the interval as best she could; but was glad 
when, on the next forenoon, the stage arrived and 
she found herself seated on the comfortable cush- 
ions. The six good strong horses travelled swift- 
ly, but after riding a few miles, she learned that 
she was in the stage which turned off and would 
pass through two or three little hamlets to take 
their mails. One thing after another occurred, 
and nightfall found them not very far along on 
the journey. The next morning they started 
aguin, stopping here and there to take in passen- 
gers and to leave them. When within a little 
tance from a village some five miles from the city 
where she had found a home, she heard the slow, 
mufiled roll of drum. The far-off, faintly-heard 
music, in its moasured tones, assured her that sho 
was listening toa dead march. She asked one of 
her coach companions concerning the sound, and 
was informed that a master mason was dead. The 
sun was just setting. It shone through a lurid 
line that belted the horizon, Black clouds were 
rolling heavily along the darkening west. 

“We are going to have a shower between this 
and morning, Miss,” said the man of whom Ida 
had inquired concerning the music. 

“T think so, sir.” 

“T know it, Miss. It may hold off till after mid- 
night, but I doubt it. There, look! The proces- 
sion is winding up the street. Our coachman will 
have to turn aside and wait until they pass.” 

“They look dismal,” [da said, shudderingly. 
“Those black plumes nod so mysteriously above 
him—the dead—it seems as if they kuew some 
doleful secret.” 

Slowly up the street came those of the mystic or- 
der, As the rolling, throbbing drum went by, and 
the band gave out a full, clear blast of triumphant 
notes, the stage horses looked frightened, and the 
leaders dashed the coach into the gulley, but were 
held in check by the driver until the cavalcade 
Swept past; it was found that nono of the passen- 
gers were hurt, but the vehicle was injured so 
much as so prevent them from proceeding on their 
way until it was mended. The passengers went 
on to the tavern to await the repairing of the vehi- 
cle. After some delay it was ascertained that the 
coach could not be mended till the morrow. Tho 
only public house in the village was crowded and. 
Mos More could be accommodated with a night’s 
lodging. 

“How far do you live from here, Miss?” asked. 
the man of the coach, with whom Ida had con- 
versed. * 

“ About five miles, sir;” and she moved towards 
the door, 

“You don’t think of walking that distance to- 
night?” was the stranger’s surprised query. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ What, with such a threatening sky?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have good courage. I wish business 
would allow me to accompany you.” 

“Thank you. I’m not afraid to go alone.” 

As Ida left the village behind, she knew by the 
nearer sound of the murmuring drum that the 
burial services were over. She thought she heard 
thunder, but now the drum-beats were so quick 
and near that she could not distinguish. When 
beyond hearing of the masic she could plainly dis- 
tinguish the “loosened aggravated rour of the live 
thunder ” as it walked up through the clouds. Sho 














hurried on, wishing that she was at home, Dark- 
ness increased with fearful rapidity. The inces- 


sant glimmering of the lightning grew more bril- 
liant, and the lifting and whirling of the clouds be- 
spoke a rising wind. She uever turned aside, but, 
as if for life, she hurried forward. Blackness of 
darkness encompassed her. She became confused 
and bewildered us the furious wind dreve her be- 
fore it. As she was stumbling from the road into 
a mad torrent that roared through a rocky gulley, 
a strong arm encircled her. A flash of lightning 
showed her the mystic insignia of a Knight Tem- 
pler. Then she was borne in trom the driving 
rain, 

Their shelter was an old, uninhabited house. 
Without speaking they stood back trom the broken 
window and listened to the rour of the infuriated 
elements. The tempest raged with such une- 
qualled fury that neither Ida nor the Knizht Tem- 
plar spoke a word till, with one triumphant, deaf- 
ening peal of wild, hoarse fury, the storm King 
rode away, driven onward by a strong west wind, 

Ida and the stranger instinctively moved toward 
the western window. — As they cume out into the 
‘ble light of the pale, young moon, both faces 
flushed and paled.” Ida Norton and Mr. Elford 
stood face to face. 

“¥xcuse me, Miss Norton. Lhad no iden that 
the lady of whom the coach passenger spoke as 
heing so courageous as to walk so far alone in the 
tempest was you.” 

“Or you would not have come,” she answered, 
with a forced smile. It was with the greatest ef 
fort that she could control her voice. She was so 
agitated that she trembled violently, ‘The futes 
were against her. Here she was thrown in the 
path of the one of all others that she most wanted 
and most dreaded to see. 

“Not so. [should have come, but might have 
felt more delicacy about thus doing. May L ask 
where you are stopping?” 

“ At Mrs. Ford's in the outskirts of the town,” 
she replied, quite forgetting her intention of not 
telling him her present abode. 

“ And do you think of proceeding there to- 
night?’ 

“Tdo.” 

“ Shall T go with you?” 

“Pill be putting you to too much trouble.” 

“Oh no,” he said, pushing back the wet curls, 
“it will be a pleasure to me,’ 

“Mere form of politeness,” she thought; but 
she said, “then let us go.” 

They emerged into the starlit evening. On the 
threshold Ida paused, and drawing in a deep 
breath, clasped her hands, exclaiming, quite for- 
getful of her taciturnity, 
~ “How divinely glorious! How sweet the air 
does smell! See, Mr. Elford, how serenely the 
stars are looking down upon us!” and then re- 
membering herself, she blushed deeply.“ 
me,” she said, “L forgot that Lam ke 
waiting. We will go.” 

Ida wished that she dared tell how the sweet 
beauty of the night inspired her; but she remem- 
Dered the past, and that sealed her lips. 




















ping you in 





You know, dear reader, just what a night it 
































































































and balm of Gileads; how the fern, the flowers and 
even the grasses give out their incense offering to 
the Most High; and the great strony lungs of na- 
ture scem still and oppressed with the powerful 
aroma of her perfumed breath. —You_have been 
out walking on such nijhts as this? Well, then, 
you know just how inexpressibly balmy and ex- 
hilarating their walk might have been, had their 
hearts throbbed as much in unison with cach other 
as they did with nature. 
It was quite lato when Ida stopped at the gate 
which opened to the yard of her home. 
«Won’t you walkin and rest yourself, and have 
some refreshments, Mr. Elford?” she asked, just 
as if he were a stranger—just as if they had never 
been aught but strangers. 
“Thank you, no,” he replied. She passed 
through the gare and he leaned over it. Removing: 
his hat for a moment the dying rays of the setting 
moon shot athwart his featar Ahose features 80 
Joved—that face that the ba: ief picture of 
Ida Norton’s soul; and impulsively she took a step 
towards him. “Ida,” he said, just as he did the 
night of the party, when Allen Woods had led her 
offto dance. The voice had lost the studied cold- 
ness of tone. The accents were low, soft and 
thrilling. “Ida, come here;” and he reached his 
hand towards her as he Jeaned carelessly on the 
ate. 
She came up close to him and put her hand in 
his. 
“Tda!” he repeated it again, but said no more. 
He only louked in her face, with a strange, que 
tioning gaze. 
“Tim sure I thank you for coming so far with me 
to-night. I shall never forget the kindness, Mr. 
Elford.” 
“ Well,” was all he said, and bent over the gate 
till his lips touched her forehead, Those stern, 
proud lips quivered as they rested on her brow; 
but he said nothing, only a second later. “Good 
night, Ida,” came trom the street in subdued tones ; 
and from far up the walk she answered pleasantly, 
“ Good night, Mr. Elford.” 


Chapter XXV.—We take a Retrospective Glance. 


oe CARD, Miss Isabel ;” and the servant placed 
it on the'stand before her, 

She read “ Allen Wood,” and said, 

“ Send him up, Nancy.” 

“Good morning, Miss Durand.” 

“ A very good morning, Mr. Woods; but how 

polite youare. What has come over you?” 

“Polite? Am [ guilty of such an act?” i 

“ How long since you have heen so etiquetical 

as to Miss D-u-r-a-n-i me?” she drawled. 

“Pardon,” laughed Mr. Woods, “Tl do that 

over again, Hallo, Bell!” 3 ; 

“Hallo!” she answered, “Now that is begin: 

ning right, Allen. How does the world use you? 

“Oh, the world dovs well enough, hut the people, 

the people!” 

eve ails the people?” queried Isabel. : 

“AN sorts of ails and distempers. Throwing 

you and I out; people are humbugs, shams, nui- 

sances!” 

“Oh, Allen!” 

“What?” 

“Your self-conccit is —” 

“« All gone,” he broke in. 

“Douhted,” she replied. 

«Truth. Every word.” 

“What has come over you?” 

“Oh! Pm disgusted with everyhody; I have 

tried 10 make love to two or three girls this week, 

and P’ve made such horrible blunders in my rhet- 

orical figures, that, to a woman, they have 

Janghed in my face.” 

“Hard-hearted wretches!” 

in your face?’ i 

a x “i toa woman! Yon sec I tried to be im- 

pressive, and got the foreign into the business, and 

on that reef I foundered. | They must have 

thought my appetite voracious, for, when [ 

thought there was danger of their refusing me, I 

cried aloud ‘do not! do not! do not!’ now you 

understand that the foreign accent made it sound, 

with clasped hands, like doughnut! doughnut! 

Again, after being refused, I lifted up my hands 

and ‘gruel! (cruel) grucl! came from my con- 

torted lips.” i 

“Oh, Allen Woods, what a fool you are!” served 

as a momentary quietus. If the reader thinks his 

disposition trifling and foolish, let them remember 

his own words—* Oh, ’'m a jovial masker,” and 

judge him not. 

“ Bell, have 






























said Bell. “ Langhed 














vou heard of Ida Norton yet?” ” 

“T have not; neither has Mr. Elford found her. 

(This me weeks prior to the tempest of which 

the reader is already informed.) ys 

“ Do you imagine that she isin the city? 

“Tam sure [don’t know what to think. 

acer.” 

ws She is very sensitive—more 80 than any per- 

son [ever saw.” é 

“Well, you aro right. Now, had I heen in her 

place, and had people seandalized my name in Con- 

nection with Mr. Woods, why, I should have gone 

with Mr. Woods as much again as I had been in 
habit of doing.” 5 

me You are sand of the right stuff to knock 

tho barriers of this hard world. 

“Pm selfwillod-” A 

“Not much, I guess. 

«Yeu Tam.” You let anybody chalk 

Jine of ‘thus far and no farther’ for me, 

where you would find me.” 

“Where, Bell?? eee 

“ Way beyond the line in no time. 

“ Good mind to try you, Bell. 

“No, don’tyou.” 

“why?” d 

ae Wataet don’t want to quarrel with you.” 

“Tf you are getting purilistic L shall have to say 

ye, and ieave you.” . 

Boot “Allen, [ve had a letter from Mary Ellston; 

she is unable to tell us of Ida’s whercabouts,” 

“T thought likely sach would be the case.’ 

“T feared it.” 

x; t an confident that it is reserved for Elford or 

myself to find her; and J feel certain that he will 


win her, and— 








She is 






poundary 
and sce 


uu are asking the same 

, Teader, but I shan’t tell you yet awhile. 

ny? beeause I want to hunt up Rose Moore and 

Margaret Sudley ere you forget that you ever 
knew them, 








Chupter XXVI.—A Shipwreck. 
Tlove the sound of groaning sand, 
glides from the shore; 

love to see the sparkling foam. 
Fall off of the plashing oar, 

N the north-western shore of the bay, some 

three miles from Nathan Woodley’s, but nearer 
Margaret Sudley’s home, a great rough line of 
breakers ran out across the channel, and ofttimes 
wrecked vessels that sought anchorage in the sea- 
port town above. ‘There was one particular course, 
when the pilot knew the coast, that vessels could 
pass through safely. The bay above was broad 
and deep, but owing to the knowledge of this line 
of destruction few veesels tried to pass up unless 
driven to it. They preferred to anchor below and 
send their merchandise to the city by land, 

The very night that Ida Norton was out in the 
tempest the topsails of a vessel were seen round: 
ing Cape C—-. She crept slowly up the bay, and 
about sundown passed safely over the reef. No 
more was thought about her until the wind sprang 
up so furiously, when fears were entertained that 
she might be blown back down the bay and strike 
on the rocks, 

Just us the heaviest part of she tempest was on 
av loud, sullen report came roaring over the foam- 
ing waves. Tt was the signal gun from the ship 
which was dashing madly forward to her doom. 
Again it called with its hoarse roar. Two forms 
elambered down the rocky bluff and arrived first 
upon the beach, Then others came. Margaret 
and Rose, fearless of the dreadful tempest, held by, 
the alders to prevent being blown into the serf. 
As it was, the mad_ waters, rushing like lightning 
to the shore, would be caught in the rifty rocks, 
y thrown higher than their heads. 

a momentary lull, and then came a 
dull, creaking, dragging sound, and a wild ery— 
“On to the breakers!’ Then louder yelled: the 
mad gale. Margaret Sudley worked her way 
round to where a small group of men were stand- 
ing, and said, 

Gf Gant a boat be sent out to the perishing sail- 
ors ?” 

“She can’t live 2 moment.” 

“ But the ship is so near the shore it is brutal to 
let them pertsh without one effort to save them. 
Do some of you man a boat!” 

“Tris no use; it would be swamped.” 

“Don’t let them drown without one effort. 
There! hear them cry! I can’t, can’t hear that. 
Come, do somebody go with me. There, see the 
wind lulls. Hear that cry. Ob! inmercy —” 
“Margaret, I will go for your sake, though I 
perish;” and a pale young man stepped out of the 
sroup. 

Oh, Albert, Albert! thank God there is one 
man among them all ve 
“Where's there a boat?” 

“Weare close to one! Wait, another flash will 
show us just where it is. Inis fall of water! No 
matter, take hold of it!” 

It was turned bottom up in an instant and the 
water emptied out, and Albert Linn jumped in. 
As it lifted on the receding wave, Margaret 
sprang by him, and taking an oar pushed her out 
into deep water. Though tossing on the water 
over an hour, until the tempest subsided, they 
were unable to get near the wrec 
ast they brought the wherry round into the 
of the yelling wind, and, straining every mus- 
ele, pushed her up wider the lea side of the ve 
which was beating her ribs in on the breakers, but | 
was in such a position that she couldi’t sink, 
Fifteen minutes after they reached her the wind 
ceased blowing, and more bo: ‘ame off from the 
shore, and the crew was borught safely to land. 
One or two were severely injured, but none were 
killed. 

When Margaret Sudley reached home she was | 
quite exhausted, Her ‘over-tasked energies re-j 
laxed, and she wept bitterly. Albert Linn put his 
arm around her. That curious girl wept a few 
moments freely on the shoulder of him she had 
some weeks before rejected as a lover. They were 
Drought up together, Each loved the other, but 
Madge would not own to a passion stronger than 
the love of'a sister. She loved to tease Albert by 
joking with him when he t i 
“Margaret, dear Margaret, you have done too 
much to-night. I ought not to have allowed you 
to accompany me.” . 

“But I should have gone, Albert Linn, if you 
had not nobly accompanied me, To have people 
dying in sight, and uot offer to save them, seems 
brutal, Why, [would have gone had [ known that 
I should haye perished in the waves.” 
“You have a good heart, Margaret.” 

“V)on’t flatter me, Albert.” 

“Tdo not; [cannot. Where true love is there 
is no flattery.” 

“TJ don’t believe there is such a thing as true, 
pure love.” 

“Why, Margaret!” 

“Tdomt.” 

“No pure, true love?” 

“None.” 

“Why have you come to that conclusion?” 

“ From observation.” 

“Te not for love, why do people marry?” he in- 
nocently asked, 

“For divers reasons. The women think they 
will haye some one to carry them to public places 
of amusement, and such things; and consider (the 
more fools they) that getting married is such a 
fine affair, and will spite such an one as can’t get 
marricd—is what zets them into the trap hymenial. 
A different consideration leads men onto matrimo- 
ny. They want somebody to clear up their clutter, 
and be a general waiting-woman, They want 
some one that they can scold at their wre; and, | 
to sum it all up, marriage gives them an air of re- | 
spectability. Now you have my opinion.” 

Albert Linn smiled, arose, and as he was leay- 
ing, said, 

“Tt is no use for me to propose matrimony to 
you until your head gets settled.” 

“ And then?” 





























































































































Margaret’s dreams that night were mixed with 
shipwrecks. 





Chapter XXVII.—News. 
How alittle word may sting! 
Tow a look may wound us! 
How alittle venomed dart 
May cut the cords that bound us 
this sin-cursed, death-doomed cline, 
And make us lung for the life subline. 
HE sunlight streamed in through the open win- 
dow and lay piled up on the carpet and sofa. 
Soft winds whistled in with little shrieks of de- 
light as they found some door ajar and fanned the 
plants by the window. Then out tho little cool 
puffs darted, and others followed them through 
the room. 

Ida sat on a low chair sowing. The day was 
warm and dusty, but radiant with summer sun- 
light. Mrs. Ford was also sewing, and they were 
chatting gaily. The door opened and a neighbor 
entered. Conversation still continued to flow 
freely. 

“There gocs Mr. Elford’s team,” remarked the 
visitor. 

Ida glanced up and beheld Nelson and Miss Du- 
rand riding: past. 

“He is your cousin, Mrs. Wilson, is he not?” 

“Yes; and I hear that the first of next month he 
and Miss Durand are to be married.” 

Mrs. Ford glanced up and saw Ida start as if 
bitten by a scorpion, 

“Ah! is the news authentic?” 

“Very,” the lady replied. Oh! we’ve thought 
they would be married sooner or later—thought so 
this long while.” 

“But it seems to me as if Isabel Durand is not 
just the woman for his wife,” Mrs. Ford remarked. 
She was slightly acquainted with the Elfords. 

“Why not?” 

‘ os She is such a fly-away, and Mr. Elford is so so- 
ber. 

“T know that, Mrs. Ford; but some like con- 
trasts in the marital relation. Perhaps itis so with 
them.” 

“May bo it is.” 

“ Are you acquainted with them, Miss Norton?” 

“Tam,” Ida answered. 

“ Don’t you think him a beautiful man?” 

“T think it likely,” Ida stammered out. 

“How unenthusiastie you are, to be sure,” and 
the ludy Jaughed; “but there! it is always so 
with young girl: 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ford said. 
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“Then, Ida, my dear, 
won’t just bring out my new cashmere? I 
want Mrs. Wilson’s opinion of It. She has such 
excellent taste.” 

Ida thanked Mrs. Ford with her eyes for this 
change in the conversation 

“Oh, that is lovely,” exclaimed the volatile Mrs. 
Wilton,” and very nice, too. IJlere goes Elford 
back again, Are you going to have this made be- 
fore fall? By the way, Nelson intends spending 
his honeymoon in Europe. _ They are to be mar- 
ried in the old South Church—a whim of Bell’s— 








she won’t have a wedding.” 


“ Bell is quite notional,” said Mrs. Ford, secing 
that it was uscless to try to change the conversa- 
tion. 

“Notional? I guess she is! Ida, my dear, why 
don’t you hurry? You are pretty enough. Why, 
[thought [saw Mr. Elford’s eyes sparkle when he 

raught sight of you.” 





“Never mind Mr, Elford,” said Ida, with a mis- 
erable attempt to smile; “now I’ve got some- 





thing to show you, Mrs. Wilson. 
at this tea rose.” 

“J will, my dear, for I want to whisper some- 
thing in your ear, and I don’t want Mrs. Ford to 
ar it.’ She laughed merrily, and then whis- 
pered loud enough almost for a deaf person to 
hear, “ [ know of a young man that is smitten with 
you. Ile told me yesterday that he should come 
pretty soon and see you.” 

“Who could it be?” asked Tda in mock surprise. 

“Ah, hal”? and the lively lady sat down again. 
Pretty soon she hopped up, and, trotting to the 
window, st ‘hed her little fat waist way out of 
the open casement. “Ta! hal? she laughed, 
“here he is now. As it is with the gentleman of 
the tropics, so is it with you, sir.” 

Ida started, for Allen Woods was inthe doorway. 
After saluting the ladies, he said, 

“Mrs. Wilson, you are eternally making gamo 
of me.” 

“ Can’t help it,” she replied. 

“How about the tropics?” he queried. 

“The gentleman of the tropics, alias Square 
Squaretoes, is always nearest when you are talk- 
ing of him.” 

“Thank you, madam, for your compliment.” 

“None was intended, assure you,” she said. 

“ Did you come way out here to see me?” 

“No, Heaven forbid!” 

“Who, then?” 

“Ta? 

“ Cool. 
than she 

“You may be, madam, but—” and he laughed. 

“ But what?” 

“T don’t perceive it.” 

She threw her ball of yarn at him. 

rs. Ford, put him out of the house” 
hat for?” 

“Yor insulting me. There he goes to sit down 
beside Ida, the Brutas! no, Judas! [ mean.” 

“You are hard on me, Mrs. Wilson. I don’t be- 
lieve that I shall like you any more.” 

“Tdon’t mean to be hard, boy; but the idea that 
you should prefer young attractions to the mature 
ones of fifty is a mystery.” 

About this time Mrs. Ford announced that tea 
was ready; and Mrs. Wilson asked Allen it he 
wasn’t going to gallant her to tea. On his offer- 
ing to do so she started upon a run, and catching 
her foot, tripped, and came nigh falling headlong. 
She flew along some distance with her head bent 
ominously carthward, but at last recovered her 
almees and, convulsed with laughter, sunk into a 
chair. 

“ Mrs. Wilson,” laughed Allon, “I want a favor 
of you?” 

“ Consider it granted.” 

“ Please write and publish a new work on navi- 
gation,” 

“T would were it not for one consideration.” 


Come and look 











You wretch! 


8 I’m far moro attractive 
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m= 
fra You know, after a dry, dusky week of hot,| Then you come to me, Allen,” Miss Durand| “And then?” o ie Name it.” aah 
summer wenther, when there comes a shower how | said. “Tt will hardly warrant the waste of breath. . It would be so meritorious that ~” 
it purities the atmosphere and cools alike the pulse | “Twill? “Oh, Madge!” __ “Every fool would he stealing from it, and palm. 
of nature and yonr own fevered blood. You} Bell watched him go up street and wondered if] “Oh, Albert!” she mimicked. ing it offon the public as their own thoughts,” 
know just how aromatic are the pines, the elms | he loved Ida Norton. Yo 


ie qr Je soruethinis in that.” 
*Tvuess there is. But I could, I thi 

night’s trial, give the public such aoe vie . 
Bo give personal jing nitlons to match.” ” 2 
shattering and laughing, they key i: 
ly. Finally, no one toud be loneedmng wha ay 
Jen Woods was, and then when he had such help 
as Mrs. Wilson, where was the soul so eaten a 
with melancholy as not to be enlivened, p 
After tea Allen and Ida walked ont, as he told 
her he had much to say that he didn’t wish Mra 
Wilsou—and he patted her (Mrs. Wilson’s) shoul. 
der, to hear, 28 she would be so terribly Jealous, 


Tying on her hat they launched forth. 


Chapter XXVINI.—Pretty Near an Offer, 
HEN Allen and Ida were on the 

drew her hand through his arm and Gane 
towards Hl Grove Cemetery. The time was de- 

ight ‘or & promenade, and man; i 
ing He : a y were improy- 

“ Now, Ida,” said Allen, as they walke 
the shady aisles, “I want to know why air 
thus strove to conceal yourself from your friends,” 

‘T was hardly conscious of possessing such an 
orice. : 
ou have no reason to speak thus of 2 
i ee Perhaps I have not, butt know not Nets 
Trust, 

“Trust only those whom 
to trust.” 

“That isn’t a safe rale, 
dictate me to love those 
What then?” 

“ Throw them one side and find another to love,” 

a Such is not my nature, Mr. Woods.” ; 

“Well, I am happy to say such is my nature, 
No sooner does one bright vision vanish than I 
shut my eyes and dream again.” 

congratulate you on your ha ye: 

“Yet is not natural.” rs ppy. fhenlly: 

“ Not natural?” : 

“No; ’tis something—this trait—that I have ac- 
quired—learncd as one does a lesson. I thought I 
never could learn it, but T have—got it by heurt” 
and wonder of wonders, Allen Woods sighed. 

“Come, Ida,” and he took her hand, * let us be 
good friends.” 

“ Are we not?” 

“Yes, yes; but confidential friends, I mean.” 

“Tis not natural for me to be confiding.” 

“Well, this much you will auswer me troly, I 
I know. Was there not some scandal set vat 
connecting your name with mine?” 

“There was ;” and as she remembered it all she 
became painfully confused. 

“YT havethousht so. Finally, I know so, and for 
this reason I have not so zealously sought you as I 
should have done lest it set invidious remarks afloat 
again. Ilonged to know of your whereabouts, that 
were you needy I night minister unto your wants. 
Last week Ed Durand, Bell’s cousin, told ine of a 
Miss Norton that lived at Mrs. Ford’s, and I knew 
immediately it must be you. I could not resist 
the temptation of coming to see you. Have yong 
pleasant home?” and he bent a fall questioning 
glance upon her face. 

“Exceedingly pleasant,’ and somehow she felt 
her face flushing beneath his deeep gaze. 

“ And you would not wish to leave it?” 

“No consideration could, at present, induce ma 
to stray from the roof which has found me, for the 
first time in my life, a perfectly peaceful home.” 

“Tt is well,” he answered, slowly. But if any- 
thing should happen to deprive you of this home, 
let me know it. And now, Ida, I wish to know 

not wish me to keep away from 
visit you any more?” 

She thought of all his kindness, his interested, 
affectionate manner; and she could not tell him 
she did not wish to sce him; so she said, extend- 
ing her hand— 

“Come to see me, Mr. Woods, just when it 
pleases you. I cannot be otherwise than glad to 
see one who has ever manifested the interest that 
you have.” 

“Thank you; and sometimes I may come to see 
you when [ feel lonesome and heart-weary.” 

“You fecl heart-weary? why Mr. Woods!” 

“ Ts it strange that my nature should be related 
to that of the rest of mankind?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Then why that exclamation of astonishment?” 

<oTwas strange that you should oin it.” 

“ Ah, that is truth. Strange indeed! But, Ida, 
Imust go.” He gave her his hand and departed. 

She watched him walking away in the twilight 
gloom, and she thought what a problem is human 
nature! Tlow hard to solve! 

She felt unaccountably gloomy. What she had 
heard that afternoon was just what she had been 
expecting—the marriage of Mr. Elford; and she 
thought she could hear it when it came. Now she 
saw how unprepared she was, 

When she entered the house an hour after Allen 
Woods left her, she had to retire to her room, 28 
her eyes did not look just right to meet the inquir 
ing gaze of Mrs. Ford. But that lady came in to 
bid her good-night; and there was magic healing 
in her touch upon Ida’s forehead, as bending down 
to kiss her, sho whispered— ‘ 

“« Ah, my dear child, I know all about this sor 
row of yours. I know what it is to be gay and 


“To teach my eye to beam in mirthfulness, 
And my lips to breath a joyous strain, 
While Re hence is feeling a deadly blight, 
And never will bloom in life again!” 

Ida wept as Mrs. Ford left the room. She felt 
the deep hopelessness of love unrequited. At the 
time of Ida’s stay at Nelson’s mother’s he had ap- 
peared to love her, Had been tender and mindful 
of her, as men generally are, ere the lover is swal- 
lowed up in the husband, But his apnea 
since she had left his mother’s roof had not war- 
ranted her in the belief that the love he had pro- 
fessed to feel for her was sincere. She, to be sure, 
had told him they might never wed; but would he 
have given her up so casily had he loved her 98 
well as he had professed, Pride said no. Now 
Bell Durand was to claim the love that she had 80 
prized, and she must not think of him ever as she 
had done. ‘That privilege sho must deprive her- 
self of; for her pure instincts forbade her to fond 


your heart promps you 


My heart has—might 
who were unworthy, 





























ly dream and think of the husband of another. 
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She had ever been, she must ever be alone! 4 What is that, Rosa?” when you are stronger. Miss Muore, take yood | “Mrs. Ford, you've never toid ine how long you 
alone! : T can’t for my I ‘e discern.” care of her for my sake.” _ {have lived here.” 2 
Chapter X. X.—Mr. Elford Visits ¥da. _ “| Nor Tcither, The light of the moon comes so “T will,” Rose answered, while a bitter, bitter |“ About two years.’ 
e5. feeling crept into her heart. Por Tu 


HE hazy afternoon was so inviting that Ita took 


ake. Well 3 Is that all?” 
her knitting-work down to the grape arbor, re~ < 


fetid At that tho flowing in of the tide is| she loved Margaret—always had loved her—and After my chagbarnt¢ desottion vent 
i ae . e dora | bringing it shoreward. Let’s stay and sce what it | she would forget that lite word, his, and take | home to father’s in| D —, and a year uear- 
bod ape in ing a wood time to ee ats Fort pe A . care of her erase they had always been such) ly. Then I went from one city to another, and 
Tile to ! Leech oa Her heavy hitda weve Well. I think ’twill be near enough in a half| good friends. But she thought of what Allen und! from one village to another, hoping to find my 
oie a: Orn r ros and flowers. ITer | 208.” Margaret had said about the dead, and sho mur-| bushand. [was well educated and beeaine a gov- 
crowned with a wreath of leaves aud towers. Her" « Quite probable.” inured bitterly, erness. The fact of the many unpleasant things 
Dlue muslin dress wax looped at the shoulder wich Li iy) y 























: i eda or whi ¥ ‘at down on a ridgy rock, saying but lit- “We moum more for the living, in the life of a teacher made ine insist on your 
nude off Hioler colored mee en lite tie ‘tT tle, and Keeping their eves on the object. Two or Who are dend to our love tonlay giving up your avocation.” 
S Bat hk ae ihe tonotonous click, click, of her | Mz? tines Marguret bent forward and shivered. Than for the forms all cold und still One thing more, Mrs. Ford, and T know that 
¢ ralca eked Mer int Pivpwsiness, and} .Ateyou cold, Marge?” ‘That we lnid in the tombaway” TI eet eerie de eal wou doe 
needies wooud her into a state of drowsiness, and | «yo * 8 oe you'll forgive the impertinence, if such you deem 
9 but is Ford your real name? 









Chapter XXXI —Strange Events. jit; 
E camnot tell the reader how it came about; it | _ Her fricnd’s face flushed 
would weary him, those details. Some months | Ida a quick questioning sls 
after the incideuts narrated above, Rose Moore |“ Not strictly my real name, nor hardly an as- 
went to the city to visit some fricnds, and in a few | sumed one; but, after T gave up all hope of find. 


she leaned her head aguinst the side of the arbor; 
she slept. The winds came in through the lattice- 
work and coquetted with the wreath on her head. 
She dreamed. Familiar scenes and familiar faces 
came quickly before her dreamland gaze. At last 





“Why do you shiver and tremble?” 

“Tdon’t know, unless [am bewitched.” 

Again a deep heavy shudder pnssed over her. 
She sprang up. The object was nearing the shore. 


tantly, and sho gave 











































































































she heard again of Nelson’s marriage. “Rose, ’tis a skiff bottom up!” she fairly | weeks was married. How astouished were her pa- | ing my husband, [took another name, and bought 
‘A light step pressed nviselessly upon the green shricked; and wading off into the surf stood like | rents and Margaret! Aud to think thar Rose‘ this cottage and the things pertaining to it, ad 





grass, A form stood in the arhor-door. Bright | ve frozen, until it came near enough for her to} should marry such afickle-minded man as Edward hope to spend my life in peace and quictute.” 
eyes looked lovingly on her. Sho murmured in} “#tch hold of it. : Durant was a problem that they could not solve. Mrs. Ford thought that Tda was losing her senses. 
her sleep, “Oh, Elford!” ‘Lord have merey!” exclaimed Rose, “whose | ~ She loved Allen Wools, but as be hardly over | She fairly capered row the room, and appeared 

The figure, with a start, bent forward; and then | bout is it?” an spoke, she had no hope that aflections were, ' to be delighted beyond words, In vain her friend 
entered the arbor, and coming close to Ida sat} ‘Albert Linn’s, and, Rose, it ¢omes heavily. | jn return, placed apon her. She believed that she questioned her, she would give no reply. 
down beside her. What if—"her sentence was cut short. For some } loved Mr. Durand well cnough to live contentedly |” “ What does ail you, Tdn? 

Still she slept and dreamed, but spoke no more. | UBAcconntable reason the skiff remained station-| with him; and so, with one of those blind leaps |“ Don't ask me, don’t ask me now 
At last she partially roused and felt a presence | 8°Y- Margaret stoyped to tip it over, when her | that mortals often take, as if urged on by their} “For mercy’s sake, where are you going?” 
near her. She opened her eyes directly on Mr. El- | fingers struck upon a death-cold hand which was | evil angel, she found herself the wife of a gay Lo-} “To the city. I shan’t tell you what for, at 
ford. clenched on the side of the boat. ne thario.§ What her feelings were when her eyes | present.” 

Flushing crimson, she was so confused as to Great. God!” she shricked, “ Albert Linn is un-| were open to her situation, no one knew. She per-. © Td 
be hardly able to articulate “Good afternoon” to | (ct this boat, drowned! Go for help, Rose! Run} suaded him to hire a comfortable block, and by |“ No.” 
him. quickly! working herself’ almost to death, managed to pay] “What then?” 

“excuse my intrusion, Miss Norton; I came to| _43 Rose darted up the heech, Margaret, by a| the rent and clothe herself richly. ‘This she did to] Only delighted.” 

+ the house and found no one, but concluded that | strong effort unclasped the stiff fingers, and whirled | blind the eyes of parents, friends aud quizing ac-| “ Weil, do tell me what you are going to the 
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sonie oue Was near, so [came wandering through | the body from under the boat. Then none but God | quaintances. city after.” 
the flowers, and did not think to find the fairest | 1d the angels heard the low, heart-broken cry, as |" Ob! the bitter tears she shed over her unhappy |“ A little present for you—I sha’nt tell you any 
Dlossom of them all here.” Albert Linn’s dead face turned up ghastly in the | state. No one but Margaret dreamed of her living | more.” 

“You havewt forgotten your old way of com- moonlight, death; but free confidence existed between these | All this time sho had been preparing for the 


plimenting;” (she didn’t mean. to refer to the old, |, She sank down on the beach, leaving him a lit-| two; and Rose often said that were it not for the; walk. 


















dead past.) tle in the water lest the features should change; | consolation of Margaret’s love and confidence she! “T expect that you will find yourself ensconsed. 
“No, I have forgotten nothing that transpired | Yut held firmly by the stiff, dead hand lest the | cunld not endure life, Once she wrote, yin a lunatic hospi 
of old. Would to heaven [ could forget! I should | body should drift into deep water again. “Come to me, Maggie. [cannot live longer; “No fears of that, aunty.” 
be happier.” “Oh, my God! my God!” she moaned, “that I} without you. I long for your dear presence to] “ When shall I look for you back?” 
“So should we all, Mr. Elford, be happier if we | should ever live to see you thus. Albert! Albert! | soothe and encourage me. Come, I wait impa-|  “ Not before dark.” 
could forget sometimes the things that are past.” | only speak to me! tell me you forgive all my | tiently, Ross. “ And then?” 4 
“ Do you think 50?” thoughtlessness, my cruel words—oh! speak and | Aud Margaret went to her and found her bend-}  “ T shall be here, if Lam alive.” 
“T know so.” Iless me!” The face rose and fell, the head—the | ing over the cradle of an infant daughter, whom)“ Well, do take care of yourself.” 





“ And is there anything in your past life that you | dead brown head—rolled_ helplessly on the pauls-] she had named Maggie. The friends held sweet) “7 will. Good-bye.’ » 
would forget, or undo if you could, fda?” ing waves. This was all the answer that poor | Converse together. Scarcely a night passed that| _“ What has come over the child?” queried Mrs. 
“Many, many things,” she thoughtfully an-| stricken one received. A half hour later men—| Mr. Durand did not come home intoxicated, He ' Ford to herself. “T believe that she's demented. 
swered. the whole neighborhood—came running to the| was generally under the influence of liquor; | Yet Pil not worry about her if Lean help it.” 
He moved nearer to her, and laid his hand on} shore; and they found Margaret lying cold and | enough so to make him either excessively foolis Tda had along walk, but she never noticed the 




















































crs. F white upon the wet beach, where she had fallen in | or clse ungovernably savage of temper. 5 ance; and ere she was aware she was in the 
“Ida,” he said, “do you remember the scene in | a deadly swoon. She was still holding the corpse |“ We don’t disturb me much now, Margaret,” | great rattling city. Its discord struck painfully on 
moy library?” ashore by the clasp on the dead dripping fingers. | said Rose, “ [’ve got used to bim. “her car, it was so different from her quiet home, 
«I wish T could not remember it.” “Poor Margaret!” said one of the men, “too | |“ Whata shame, dear Rose; you have thrown she hurried forward. Up Broadway and down 
He smiled hopefully. x bad that she should be lett here alone. "Lis too Ob, ie foo ae Chestnut, through Fourth and Tremont Sicoele elie 
da, were [ to ask— much tor her.” rearet, 4 CI zs sped, until she came to Exchange street, when 
She sprang up as if stung by a viper. She had] Another said, “I guess she loved him!” buther | § at a way to live.” : E 1TH rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, she took her 
forgotten that she was talking to Bell Durand’s | father and brothers made no comments in public, |” Well, there is no ono to blame for it but my- | way to the office of one of the richest men on 
husband; for was he not just the same as her hus-] ‘They bore two forms up from the beach, All| Sell.” Ate : “ _ (Change, A rapid lifting and falling of the knock- 
band? that night Mrs. Sudley and Rose Moore and Rose’s Perhaps there isn’t, yet it don’t make your | oy told the gentleman within that some one, hound 










“L must go to the house, Mr. Elford. I have] mother tried to restore animation. But M 
some work to do there,” nnd she was passing by | went from one fainting fit into another, and when 
him when he caught her hand, exclaiming, the morning came she awoke in a raging fever. 

Ida, listen! I wish to explain, To-morrow we | She called and called for Albert, but he was kn 
start for Europe. TF may not have another oppor- | under th elms, with his listless hands folded stiflly 


banlen diy, Wehter tu relloch thus on no common business, was 4 
es No; but As Ye sow, so shall ye reap. venues to BUCY At the door. : 5 
Oh, well, don’t apply all those hard sayings to « Walk in,” he said, never looking up from his 

nid | YOursell? ses papers. He supposed the visitor a gentleman of 

can’t very well help it. course, 80 he deemed courtesy foolishly expended 





aiting his appear- 






















tunity to say what I wish. Isabel wishes—” across his peaceful breast. “T would.” on him 
“ Cot me go, please,” she plead, “Icannotlonger| >, ; t Seine, 2 “You've a brave heart Marge, so have T; but ft whi : : jeally 0! B 
sage Se ee Ber) | A healthy constitation and the unceasing ear of | ¢ heligve the Bible dow't sanction such unions as| yisshoutlen, He bounded up as it seems and cote, 
a ify a: or ki riends fs e drea Ever. | isa 2, nis a n ip as if stuns, 
Go, then, if you will; but, Ida—” She arose from the sick beda changed being. ‘The | MBS: fronted the most animated female fice that he had 


She was gone: 5 “Well, the Bible wasn’t written purposely for | seen for vean 
& She neste dit lov fe s hollow eyes were restles; the sweet lips, stern,| oy,” z seen for years, . 
ere did Gal aaa Oe tee oat Id, heurt-broken looking, oe why Margaret!” j Ab niton, me, lady; Iwas busy. Your busi- 

: i Oh, how she mourned her dead lover! Mourned | « wei)’ it wasn’t. Pye b ing i GCA AVILD ANE: 

carts ve o ever change are |). ; dl yas’. ve been reading it a good | “« i rf oo she ¢ ence - 
hearts that Wwe thought would never change are | nim Jas thousands muurn—almost despair Praca eae haY me, Dane ao. lonesemes aint Et a, 8 ety, utbortant,” and. she commenced tall 

slowly down the street. ‘ Aud mourncdhim: for; the sale; reasons ti: parts differently’ from what Fused to.” allow you to cea elfect or the eanvansttions oi 
that thousands mourn their dead; for the cold, ne so by the way you talk.’ Theodice door Hew open with a bangs ite port: 


Ida thought t she would like to hear what he | ae sareles er 
going to say, but what right had she to con- cold words and carcless manner towards them ad quite a dis- 
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deal sine 

view thing 
“T should im: 
“ Our minister and [ last week 
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to su v , : when living, es : aN ly owner could hardly wait to lock it after them; 

arly with Bell Durand's affianeed 2 n : oath e Bible,” and one of Margaret’s old, | Aq catehine : ‘ing nie 

a a ts farnibiarly with Bell Derails affianced? |“ “Rose,” she said one day, “I never dreamed | PUte fy OnE oe Bit rd die tee ees and, catching fda about the waist, the smiling agi 
She did wish that Elford would keep from her how dear Albert Linn was to me till he was dead.” MEVOUS SINUCE Co > tated man bore the confused laughing girl down 





i isa dreadful thing not to believe ail the een Pe eouwle a eae 
s the w: of argaret . en s 9) stairs at break-neck speed; and once on the site- 
wrize A eae aa aden: Siren tet: Sse le, Ho, | and go by al? its crecds in the Old and in the New | Walk, he lelt her and dashed up the street ata fue 
“Very tru ee oy aearmanent and Ttold Hin wie ae fore rious run, muttering something about waiting for 
oe a = ‘i wlk to me. he ones chictly blest in "basting nec evra 
“ “ino dear! ‘ 5 is ‘ ‘ Ones : him along there somewhere. 
I Oh, Mure, Sear Allen WV Gods is low stair ament, to take it literally, were those given to | yi, = twilierh - Nd thowrhte tliat ave 
1 ening Away from 1h CHy tO £e6 yon ai war, rapine and coneubiur twas in die | re ce - Hehe eh oa tes : pay ia i ad 
wee eu a is“ Hut Brat open tlie west _ | rect opposition to the doctrines of Christ.” aly a an yh ot ne : baa yh el Tea nee Ned 
at you cares but frst open the western, wi “What did he say?” and Rose looked pieased. | Waly reac si tie; treet WHEN: w Teo ACTiCUle 
dow; ’tis very warm here, something about hardness of | Chaise drawn by a brown horse caine tearing down, 
= remont street, and she had to wave her haudker- 


path. She would gradually forget him, or, that is, | 7" That 
the recollection of him would be less vivid; and g 
then like a meteor he would cross her path again. 
Now she supposed she had seen him for the ast 
time ere his marriage vows were plighted. She 
felt glad that Mrs. Ford was not at home. She 
could act herself, now, and not try to mask, 
Though feeling perfectly free towards the good 
woman, yet she did not want any one to see how 
bad she fel 
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>, ae “Ye muttered 
Rose ran down stai Soon she was heard | joart and reprobate mind.” 
"7 











ier pa * coming back, aud there was the light springing | ““« i 7 chief furiously ere the driver noticed her. 
While sitting there that afternoon a revelation | oa, of Allan (We Rt ae = 202. And your rep! a aaa : é . sf 
eame'te hie ame with such force that she sprang | SP of Allen Woods in advance. “Was characteristic of me, Tmuttered as re-| , He drew rein, hopped out, actually boosted her 






ny in after her, driving off like Jehu. 
I’ve yot into a pretty serape,” Lda re- 





rourdtie |. “Ab, Miss Sudley,” he said, advancing to clasp | vengefally as be, about people being xo bigoted, | and s 


her extended hand, “Lam very sorry to find you | and self-blinded as {o see truth and leap over it, 

hus.” With a chuckle we separated, each having done 6 
elf thus.” | pile to convert the other. Although you can’t see) 4. : 

, “tis the lot it now, it will turn out all right—this marriage of i hy, if Lam not spry, T shall get my neck 

yours.” ae 









out of her chair, and took several turn 
room, walking ina hal(-distracted manner. For 
atime this revelation swallowed up her own sor- 


y. What it was we will tell the reader bye and!“ Lam sorry, Mr. Woods, to find m, 
Dye EC TEMCOOSE MST ee Doubtless you are, But, Marge 


of all to sufte: 








2” he queried. 
























































XX. Li 5 js . Ss Sante te se sho? aa 
Chapter NXX.—Life's Re: “T believe it but there are some sorrows |" “wish T could think so, Margaret.” 1 Yen,” hes id, “hal hal who'd a thought? 

IIE moon sailed aloft in full, bright imajesty. | which are most grievous to bear.” « And why not?” - jet hal™ and away they went again. | a 
7Twas the radiant “hunter’s moon” that flooded |“ Verily there are. T know that.” “Tye had a dream,” Mrs Ford was busily knitting. This was her fa- : 
the carth with its prodigality of light. No sound|  “ You, Mr. Woods?” “$o have I—dozens.” vorite employment in the tine between sunset and, > 

was heard save that made by the waves, and that} “Even 1? “« A singular dream, Margaret.” wndletighting, aud she heard a carriage coming . 
sound was as if a myriad tongues were lapping | “ How strange!” “You don't believe in dreams, Rose?” furiously up the street. Supposing it to be some A 
the pebbly shore. Why 802” “No nore than we used to belicve in presenti- ding either through compulsion or for the S 
“Rose,” said Margaret Sudley, “let’s take a] “LT thought that you never knew sorrow.” ments.” i f, She thouzht no more about it till the ) 
turn down to the beach. An _uuaccountable feel} “From whence drew you that inference?” « Ah, Rose, D've not forgotten that night, nor m horse came thundering up to the gate. Then her 
ing is in possession of me. "Tis well that [ don’t} “From your appearance.” feclings. What of your dream?” i first thought was that something had happened to 
believe in presentments.” « Ah, that is no rule to go by.” “Tadreamed that'l died, Margaret.” laa Ere her thoughts, in that direction, could he- 
“Vow do you fecl?” queried Rosco, as they | “I don’t know but that you are right.” “We know, dear child, that that will prove Come perma ent, she heard Ida laugh one of the 
walked to the shore. “Y know fam. FE ” wildest, mi st s that had ever come from 





one has a grave-yard in | true 
« 








ed of dying of: uortal lip: amething (nothing less than Ida) 
ertion to keep dumped down on the dour-steps; and in the 


Sudley.” 
Wa 
; darkness Mrs. Ford w ache and almost smothe 


lo, My. Woods, coy 


“Oh, Lean’t tell. There seems to be a we 


rht (their soul, Mi 
of lead on my heart. Lean hardly breathe, L 


el “indeed the 


Yes, sometime. But L drea 
sumption brought on by ov 





































the presence of a dreadful shadow, or something | ‘“ And ’tisn’t tenantless, this sacred city Of the | myself from the poor-house.” | i rs y 
of the sort, [can’t tell what.” i silent.” “Ts that all?” yered in the embrace of a great strong pair of arms. 
“Well, [hope ‘tis nothing, Margaret. I don’t;  “ Not tenantless—truly spoken.” “No; [ dreamed,” and she shuddered, “ that’ At this moment Ida had succeeded in lighting a 
hing 


fTis thick 





believe in preseutments.” peopled,” Allen Woods went on. | my two little girls had to go to the poor-hou vlamp. The stranger had let go his hold of Mrs. 
































































5 “T don't, but [never felt thus before. Why, the | There are some old 7 and some new ones Tdo wish T could forget it.” ord, and stood with his back to the light. The d 
& moonbeams look ghastly—like the long white ban- | for there are many bar thore when none but} — How traly her dream came to pass in later years, | lady herself was ro taken by surprise that, even to % 
ners of death.” God and the sexton witness the solemn ritual; and | Br would ‘to heaven she could seen the end save herself from hanging, she could not have 9 
“There, Marge, don’t talk so; you will get me! though we m rear an outside monwuent to + of their lives, and she would have been comforted. - spoken. 
nervous.” ‘ their worth, y ivy of forgetfulness does clam} But that was strangely concealed. Tt was not her,“ My dear, good Mrs. Ford, allow me to make 
“Well, [won’t, Rose; but I do feel dreadfully.” | ber around them.” children but the children of her little Magyie that, You acquainted with Mr. John Archie Ford Wal- w 
“Tsee that you do.” “ Have you snel re-yard in your soul, Mr.; were to become iumates of the poor-house; but bridge.” 
“T know something will come of this feeling.” | Woods ?’’ Rose q) vd, incredulously. that will all be explained by and hy, . “Laura,” and the stranger faced the light, and 7 
“May be not.” “ Why not, M. fs : - ys “extended his arms; but she never moved from the Aa \ 
“Yes, there will. Itscems as if [ were approach- “ Aye, why nor?” said Margaret, who was so «i Crapter XANIL—A Meet of old Friends. chair where she fallen. They sprang forward. 1 
ing death, or that death was coming to me;” and | ferent from herself when we first) knew her, DA wa: y cheerful. Something buoyed her Ter Were Closed in aswoon, “Tis said that 4 j 












history. Every heart a book un- up. Mrs. Ford, after hearing that Mr. Elford «joy 
wh, gazing out o’er the | written.” and pel had yveally gone, expected that Ida’s vonly it dida’t kill Mrs. Walbridze. 
waters, Something was drifting helple inthe} “You argue truly, Miss Sndley, but T fear to con- | spirits would sink into cloomine Not ko. She Explanations followed, and ’t difficult to tell 
Jong bright path ade by the moonbeams on the | verse longer, lest P weary you as cheerful, even gay. She had a scheme in her which of the trio acted the most foolish. Mr. 
waters. Margaret: knelt down on the beach, and, | “Ob, b don't like to have you go yet, Mr. | head for making Ovo mortals happy, and such a, Watbridge had searched in vain. ‘The name ot 


Margnret shuddered tearful, 


very lite is 
‘They stood on the b 





kills. How that may be L know not, 





























straining her eyes, tried to make out what the ob- | Woods.” : __ | Strange power has unselfishness that it makes the | Mex. Ford had barred his intention of seeking bis 
ject could be, “Thad better not tarry now; I will come again | heart light though it may have cause for sadness. | wife and asking her furgiveness. 
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“ After I came to think, I knew that I had 


Wroled you, Laura.” 
thus.’ 


“T went to your father’s, but they, knowing of 
‘our where- 
u Then [ went to the city of C—, and oc-| action, and who were di 
cupied the office of head clerk until T became part- 
All the time L was searching for my lost 


the quarrel, refused to inform me of 
aboutr. 


ner. 
wife.” 


__ “And I did so long to hear from you,” she broke 


in. 
“ And did you not mistrust that the richest man 


on ’Change was your husband ?” 
“Never once. You were always 


one.” 


“But,” said he, “T think we have not half 
thanked. this girl,” and he laid his hand on Ida’s 


head, “for her part in this affair.” 
“ But we will, Archie.” 


« Aye, Laura, that we will. What did you tell 


me your name was? [ know your countenance; I 


saw you one night, I think at Isabel Durand’s. 

Mrs. Walbridge’s brow paled slightly as she said, 

“She is Leslie Norton’s daughter, Archie.” 

He started a little, but said pleasantly, 

“You mean she was Leslie Norton’s daughter; 
henceforth she is the child of Archie and Laura 
Walbridge. Don’t thank me, dear wi 
what you would say. Let the dead past be. I’ve 
no wish to recall it.” 

“Nor I, Archie.” 

“So 1 think. ‘The fact is, this knocking about 
in the world alone is a wonderful polisher of rough 
natures. The fact is, again, my temper cools with 
age. 

“Ym glad to hear it,” and she laughed. 

“ At your old game of bandinage. _ Well, say 
what you please, I don’t care. Now, Ida—” but 
Ida had gone to her room, leaving the re-united 
ones alone. 

Old scenes were talked over, and the main expe- 
riences of the long years told, and projects for the 
future were laid. 

“But one thing more, Laura,” and John Wal- 
bridge took his wifc’s hands in both his own. 

“Name it, Archic.” 

“Never mention what transpired twenty-two 
years ago.” 

“J promise faithfally.” 

“And Jove ine just as long as we both live, Lau- 


ra. 

“ [ will, and longer too, Archie.” 

« Aye, and longer too.” 

Can pen paint the happiness of estranged ones 
when they are again united? Can tongue tell the 
rest of wandering doves when, with the olive 
branch of peace, they have entered the ark of un- 
changeable affection? Answer, can they? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


—_— 
MY NATIVE VALE. 
N this delightful western clime, 
‘That gives a forest home to me, 
L think of that sweet vale where passed. 
My sun-lit days of infancy: 
And where the years, like humming-birds, 
Just poised a moment ou the wing, 
To sip the wectar trom the cups 
Of Jife’s sweet floral oflering. 


The homestead’s old familiar halls, 
The grassy meadows where J played; 
The orchard, with its melting Nuits, 
‘And soft retreshing shade; 
The blacksmith shop, where all day long, 
My noble futher toiled and sang; 
Where in the morning and at eve 
The music of the auvil raug. 


The garden, with its spreading vines, 
Its roses and its daflodills; 
The dark old forest in the cast, 
Bey oud the dark aspiring hills; 
The old white school-Louse where I sat 
‘And studied in my spelling-book ; 
The common, where in glad recess 
‘We children wandered ‘long the brook; 


The church that lifted up its spire, 
To point us to the Father—6 od; 
The grave-yard where the dead are gone 
‘And rest beneath the sod— 
‘All these came buck to me again; 
‘And like some sweet aud tender tale 
Thy memories linger in my heart, 
‘Dear Ashland, my native vale. 


*Twas there I woke 2 mother’s smiles 
With infant caroliugs and mirth; 
And there my soul began to grow, 
‘And lift iteelf above the carth. 
Often when my raving thoughts 
‘Ou memory golden circles sail, 
They pause to linger loug with thee, 
‘Sweet Ashland, my native vale. 
eee 
Original. 
EFFECTS OF SORROW. 


dans glides away like the murmuring brook, 
forever changing, yet unperceived by thought- 
An individual bathes in the self-same 
brook once only; to thesame life man never twice 
awakes. Yet we call the brook the same; the 
same our life, though still more rapid in its flow. 
Or we may say that life is like a vessel launched 
upon the mighty ocean; in it, embarked, we 
smoothly glide over the silent deep with a tranquil 
sky above, and a glassy surface beneath. Time 
passes swiftly on, hut we are so amused with our 
swift sailing bark that all clse is forgotten, until, 
on a sudden, we feel a shock; we arouse our leth- 
argic slumber; when, lo! our brittle bark is burst 
on Charon’ shore. Some are continually deplor- 
ing their conditions, while others are gliding down 
the streams of time unmindful of the future. All 
men do not enjoy the same degree of happiness; 
gome are continually vexed with disappointment, 
while others are oppressed with sorrow. 

cular source from which these calami- 
ties arise is not fully understood; but would cach 
and every one strive not to violate the laws of na- 
ture, and cheerfully operate in everything 
which tends to elevate his standing in society, he 
would enjoy comparatively more happiness than 
at the present. But there are unforeseen causes, 
that all the ingenuity of man cannot prevent 
which fill his mind with the keenest sorrow ani 
disappointment, That man who devotes his mind 
to pensive meditation, who carefully observes the 
past, who assiduously studies the present, and who 
attentively scans the dark and unforseen future, is 


less man. 


knew, dear Archic, that you would think 


. : e alled Archie, 
and John Walbridge, I didn’t dream was iny lost 


generally better adapted to contend against the 

y and to hear up under affliction 

es a lively temperament. In 

fact many literary men, at the present time, are 

indebted for their extensive knowledge to those 

noble geniuses who have passed from the stage of 

i guished for their 
solemnity of deportment or character. 

We find in alls and among every nation that 
those men who were exposed to the greatest trials 
and difficulties have been indiscriminately the 
great originators of every thing which tends to 
administer to our peace and happiness. “We are 
placed ina state of so much affliction, hazard, and. 
difficulty, for our improvement in virtue and pie- 

ith Butler. It is conceded by all ¢ 

ics that Burns surpassed ey 

originality of thought was concerned. 

that in childhood he was inclined to sadness, and 
some of his richest strains were composed when 
afilicted with the keenest sorrow. When pensive 
and sad he was wont to wander over the green 
fields to his favorite resort, and there, all alone, 
assuage his sorrow Db; composing poctry of the 
most beautiful description. 

Channing, who by his god-like wisdom and 
heaven-horn genius became a bright ornament to 
his profession, formed his c ‘ter beside the 
billowy ocean, He had two places in which he 
studicd promiscnously, Both were situated on his 
native Island. The one was a beautiful edifice that 
contained a splendid library, which at that time 
was seldom or never visited, so that the most of 
his time while there was spent im solitude, The 
other was the roaring beach—* very dear to me,” 
says he, “in summer,—still more attractive in the 
storm; no place has helped so much to form my ; 
character as that beach, There L lifted up my | 
yoice in praise amidst the tempest. There, soft- 
ened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions, There struggling thoughts 
and emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance 
by nature’s eloquence of winds and waves. oe 

It appears, when the poet is burdened with sor- 
rows, or when he has betaken himself’ into soli- 
tude, that he composes language which arouses in 
the mind of the reader the highest sense of moral 
sublimity and pathos. It is said t the tears 

ently rolled down the checks of Beatte when 
composing his beautiful stanza beginning, “Tis 
night, and the landscape is beautiful uo more.” 
There is a spiritual solitude in all deep souls, 
where reflection turns iuto gold what the senses 
have eived. That man who is distinguished for 
his solemnity of character, who fully observes 
the works of nature, who loves to wander by the 
sea-shore and watch the wild waves as they « 
the impending rocks, who t kes 
viewing the “ swift and pe! ihtnings in the 
s,” who listens with reverence to the 
peal of the distant thunder, who beholds grandeur 
in the lofty mountains, and sublimity iv the far 
extended plains, fecls the vastness, the solemnity 
and the beanty of truth! 

The various sorrows of human life spread over 
all things a halo of calm and profound s Tiows- 
ness; and we say that this is the element in which 
the riches of the intellect are produced. There 
are no riches of the mind where the soul has not 
seriously thought upon the magnificent works 
the Creator. No man has ever been demonstrat 
truly great who was not perfectly fan Y Wi 
the language of sorrow—who has not walked v 
her along the path of solitude, and comnuned with 
her at the dreary hours of midnight. ‘om Sor 
row we receive mich of this general element of 
in which the highest forms of thought + 
receive their origin. But the riches of sorrow do 
not contribute so much to our temporal afl to 
our moral feelings. Sorrow revives the fountains 
of love in the human he: and from it flows a 
pure and limpid stream, which proves a Dlessing 
to the world as well as its possessor, 
Inconclusion, then, we may say, itis neither the 
man of pleasure, nor the mix and his sordid 
gold; neither the lethargic misanthrope, nor he 
that glides down the stream of life in ease and at- 
fluence, Who has proved an ornament to the world; 
but it is he that has been exposed to sorrow and 
disappointment—whose path has been beset by 
many obstacles, and, above all, who has heeded 
the voice of truth. The soul of the truly great 
man is not content with the low and vain desires 
of earth, but soars ay in search of truth, 
Tt basks in the sunny rays of virtue, and is enrap- 
tured at the glowing prospects of a far-off land, 
where troubles and trials are never known. The 
truly great man realizes by as much more as he is 
afilicted with sorrow in this life, by so much more 
will he be prepared to participate in the scenes of 
an endless existence. G. W. Freeman. 
ee 
Original, 


THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 


OPRAR not unto me of the joys of this life, 

But speak of its cares and its sorrows; 

‘And yet not of these, less to take from their pain, 
‘And point out a hope for the morrow. 


Yes, spenk of the cares and the sorrows of life, 
‘That encompags each moment of joy; 
‘That u thought of doce drive from its happiest place, 
‘And remorselessly sentence to die. 
But speak not to me of the joys of this life, 
For they bring to my bosom a sigh, 
For, scarce do T know them to tuste of their sweets, 
“Then they quickly do leave them to die. 


But epenk of the things T always expect 
"To kee issue from time's faithful womb, 
‘And point me 2 refuge from them in distress, 
Wen if its but found ‘neath the tomb. 


Yes. point to the tomb. the cold cloak of us all, 
‘And usher me in through its door, 

For there I will cease to remember this life, 
Aud sigh at its sorrows no more. 


Then farewell to the cares and the sorrows of life, 
Farewell to ench short fveting joy 
Farewell to cach foudly-prized Lope on this earth, 
For 1 now can resign all aud die. 
Woopnine. 
et 0 
seseeees BRAUTIFUL.—As winds the ivy around 
the tree, as to the crag the moss patch roots, so 
clings: my constant soul to thee! my own, my 








beautiful—sty boors! 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO LIZZIE. 
LioRS have I wished for come dear friend, 
Tn whom I might my love confide; 
Some one with whom sweet hours to spend, 
‘Some one to love with lover's pride. 


Some faithful. gentle, loving heart, 
"That 1 can trust and call my own; 

One free from every guiletul art, 
‘Who knows but one, but me alone. 


Can I indulge the happy thought 
"That thou wilt be to me that triend? 
O! if ‘tis so, the work is wrought, 
‘And all my longings at an end. 
By the bright moon, that nightly strolls 
The spangled, blue, etereal space; 
By this, great cath, that daily rolls 
‘Hts mighty bulk from place to place; 


By all the stars that deck the sky; 
By the great God who reigus adove; 
By all of these I swear, that J 
ill ever protect thee with my love. 
Anprkw LP. Spraca. 


A CHINESE HOME. 
URING Minister Ward’s late visit to Pekin a 
private house was allowed him for the use of 
jumecelf and suite. The China correspondent of 
the Boston Traveler, who accompanied Mr. Ward, 
bes the place. 

Let us look about the premises we are to occupy. 
The owner was a private gentleman of wealth and 
standing, whose family had for the time va ated 
them, not 2 woman or a child appearing while we 
tarricd, though we often saw the owner, who was 
quite courteous and obliging. At the request of 
Government he had consented to give us the use 
of his house, or houses, for there were two, both 
of brick, and running parallel, and being about 
one hundred and fifty feet long, with a court be- 
tween about thirty fect wide, and paved with 
hewn stone. Like almost all Chinese houses, they 
were of only one story, and with roofs covered 
with tiles. ‘Iwo or three arches were thrown across 
the court, seeming to divide the long space into 
rooms, and doors opened into cach building as it 
was needed. The rouins, however, were few, and 
dark from the use of semi-transparent paper in- 

windows. They were neat, and the 
ings covered with handsome paper. 

The Chinese use but little furniture, and the 
most of what had ever belonged to this had been 
removed, as uusuitable to our tastes and customs, 
A gate, closed at night, opened into a narrow 
street which led into the centre of the village, and 
with a y rods travel out of it. Altogether, the 
buildings were commodious, neat, and in good 
taste. Nor had the government and owner been 
content with furnishing the best house in the 
place, and supplying us with the substantials and 
delicacies of the country. It was the hot season of 
the year, and to relieve their foreign guests from 
its oppression, posts had been erected along the 
side of each house, some thirty feet high, while 
poles of equal height were planied in the centre, 
on which bamboo rafters were laid over which 
new white matting was spread, which reached 
from roof to roof, and quite shut out as the sun 

Lits position, or ser, or other circumstances 
, large windows could be made in’ the 
certain cords, through which the 
admitted, 
cning it added to the beauty of the 
scene to have large unps suspended in various 
places through the conrt, hexagonal in form, two 
tect long and one in diameter, the frame being of 
wood, and some of them having of red cloth 
in their hexagonal sides, and others stained glass. 
On the top an ornamental story was added, a foot 
high, of carved work, which projected some hall’ a 
foot beyond the lantern proper. They discovered 
a good deal of art and taste, and are for ornament 
more than for use. Long strips of red cloth were 
hung up on the walls in various places, as ex- 
pressive of good wishes. 

But the most singular, and yet touching and 
beautiful usage, is the fastening of Jon, ips of 
red paper upon the door posts, covered from top 
to bottom with lagre gilt Chinese characters, 
course they were unmeaning without an interpre- 
ter, and, as we had three with us, one of them, at 
my request, translated them for me, and here [ 
give them to your readers. Opposite the 7 ain en- 
trance, was written in large characters, “ Great 
Joy!” Over a door, “ Rec 
piness!”— On the 
the sun, and auspicious the clouds?” and“ Tiar- 
monious may be the breezes, and sweet the rains!” 
Over another door, “ Happiness comes from Heay- 
en!” On the sides of another door, “ Lnagination, 
like a great dragon, soars an hundred feet!” and 
“ Literature, like a good horse, is vigorous a thon- 
sand autumns!”) ~~ Another pair of sentences was 
perfectly Chinese—“ The virtue of sages is like 
sweet wine—IIeayen’s grace enriches!” and “ The 
words of a king are like silken sound 
of the kingdom are many!” The posting of such 
sentences over the doors of houses and on cach 
side, is & common practice generally expressing a 
welcome and good wishes to the guests and stran- 
gers who visit the house, or else containing sen- 
tences from the Chinese ¢lassies, which are held in 
veneration among the people. 


MR. JO: ’ VISITOR, 


“B JT two letters more,” thought Mr. Jones, 
late head clerk, now junior partner in the 
importing firm of Co., No.— Broad street, as 
he bent over his desk and dipped his pen in the 
ink afresh, “ But two short lett more, and 
then [shall be ready to join Mrs. Jones on the de- 
lightful excursion, upon which she has set her lit- 
tle he: But two lette and—as Tlive, it is 
half-past three, and the steamer’s mail closes at 
four. Jolm! John!” 

No John responded, 

“ Gonfonnd the fellow—he has gone and left me 
to lock up,” muttered Mr. Jones. “But time is 
precious now.” 

The pen flew rapidly over the paper, until the 
last letter was nearly coneluded. No other sound 
was heard in the connting-roow above or in the 
store below, aud Mr. Jones supposed he was alone 
in the building. 

“Tuy a book, Sic?” said a voice at bis ear, 


or 


r e all Heavenly hap- 
sides of the door, ‘‘ Felicitous be 


absorbed in his work as not to noti i 
Jarity of ie inter repelan ce the singu- 

“ Buy a book, Sir?? und this ti 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies,” he observed Pook 
title-pnge—was thrust between his eyes and the 
natins hed. eects him. 

Xo,” sai r. Jones, a little roug! 
turned upon the intruder, : It was aoa se be 
and handeorne, though poorly clad. : e 

“You bad better,” said the girl wit! 
est Soe i Besides, I need the Se eee 

“Well, there’s a quarter for your be: ” sai 
Mr. Jones gallantly, “and now. #0, fort ain ins 
great hurry.” He took from his pocket the coin 
and ade it to her. om 

“Vadn’t you better give me hi ir?” 

«“ adn t 3 gi alf a dollar, Six? 

“TIadn’t you better give me half a di 
me some stockings?” (and she Panel ee 
just enough to disclose a well formed naked ankl 
ae eet have no shoes cither.”’ ) 

Among Mr. Jone’s most recent acquisiti 
alovely young wife, and he was deeply, vittanuats 
indignant. “Ah! young woman, is that your 

he cried, rising from his chair. “Leave 
the place instantly, or I’ll put you out.” 

« Don’t. lay your hands on ime,” said his visitor, 
stepping back, with a look of defiance. “Don’t 
lay your hands on me, sir, for if you do I’ll scream, 
and whoever vee wall think you have been take 
ing liberties. You had better 1 k Si 
only ten dollars.” ya PaOk i 

Mr. Jones perceived at once that he & 
fix,” but in a moment he decided elit cone to 
purse, ; 

‘Scream as much as you like,” he exclai 
springing to the door of the counting spon oa 
do a little screaming, too. John! John?’ : 

The woman also approached the door, but he 
kept her back as far as to prevent her looking 
non the stairs, and continued his calls for 
“John.” 

__ “There is no John there,” said the gii E 
ingly, “you had better buy a book, see ae 
twenty dollars now.” z 3 

“Ah! you’ve come at last,” said Mr. Jones, 
talking down stairs to an imaginary Jobn; “run 
for a police officer as quick as you cal ve got a 
thief here.’ Then turning to his vi for with an 
air of confident assurance, “ Now, Miss, you can 
spend your time in negotiating for the sale of 
‘Mother Goose,’ or in screaming, just as you 
please; you'll not pass the door till an officer 
comes.”” 

i 7 girl began to look frightened. She evidently 
had not counted upon this sudden re- 
otal. p len re-appearance 
h, Sir, let me go, I didn’t mean . 
she said.” Be) ene MD, 

“Didn’t mean any harm?” echoed Mr. Jones 
angrily; “why, here are your shoes in the hall! 
-| What have you been stealing down stairs?” 

The girl protested that the had stolen nothin; 
begged that he would not have her arrested, an 
promised never to molest him again. : 

(Mr Jones detained her till she was thoroughly 
ftightened, then pretended to relent and budo her 
go quickly or she would meet the officer. 
| The girl lost no time in making her exit, and 

Mr jones finished his letter just in time for the 
mal, 

On his way home in the Fourth-avenue cars be 
mentioned his adventure to his friend Mr. Smith, 
whore place of business ix in the same street. ft 

_ Good heavens,” Jaimed Smith, “ why Iwas 
victimized exactly in the same way this after- 
‘;noon, and didn’t get off as casily “as you did. 
'Lhad to give her ten dollars, and did not even 
get Mother ‘Goose’ in return.” 

Upon comparing notes the friends ascertained 
that they had been visited by different persons 
proving that the “ Mother Goose” dodge is not the 
enterpnse of a single individual. Each congratu- 
lating the other upon having learned an entirely 
new kink. 

When Broad street gentlemen stay in their 
counting-room, alone, of an afternoon, they should 
{see that their frout doors are locked, or they may 
ited by angels unawares, 


Original. 
“111 Teach my Heart not to Regret Him.” 


[oigh teed my heart not to regret him, 
Though off it does rebel; 

It never, never can forget hin, 
Its loved him all too well. 


When wrapt in folds of grief and sadness, 





where, 
different directions,arriving at this point at the sae 
time to a second every m . 
approach for ten miles in cach di ections, the 
there being a smooth, broad ¢: 


rh 
y to the horizon without an inequal- 


stretching away 
ity to obstruet the 
proach their cow ¢: 
each other, as though ¢: 
when gracefully bucking, (as though 
adien) while the oth 
rail iron bownd pr 

on the main tracks again, and they are off ant 





“No,” said Mr. Jones, mechanicaly, so deeply 


Sweet thoughts of him v 
Like str 
To n deserted home. 
Or, like a sunbeam, gently 
‘Across a lonely grave, 


come, 


us of youthful mirth and gladness, 


falling 


As though with flame-tongue softly calling, 


‘The lile within to save! 


Or, like a strain of music stealing 


Along forsaken halls, 
Ouly this sthily 6 

With its angelle calls. 
Though 1 

Luever will dispair, 
For well 1 know. 

God ev 


Joom revealing. 


e the tearful, trembling flower, 


1 Nature's bower, 
y angwers prayer! 


ce, my soul! do not regret him, 


clouds ob 
er, never need for 


To love the good is well! 


! dispel, 


rget him, 


Eau Ex VILLE. 


oo 


pip Siew 


tral Railroad, at a town called M: 
by the Terre Haute & Alton Railroad, | E 
at about two o'clock P. M,, is seen at thi 0 
of the most splendid effects of the triumph of. mind 
that can be witnessed any- 


ace and matter, 
Jt is that of four trait 


sight. As 


ie. The 


away, 


oy two sere 


The Tlinois Cen- 
toon, is crossed 

ry day 
point one 


ns coming from four 
They can be seen 28 


panso, 


they arrive, they ap- 


tehers within twelve fect 0! 
xehanging salutations, 


bowing an 
way over tho 


trains left, then go 
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THE OAK AND THE LILY. 


Tone and grim; 


und grim; 
No sound disturbs the stillness, save the cricket's drow- 


sy note, 
The vey. iran among the leaves in silence seems to 
joat. 


A giant oak before me stood bereft of all its pride— 

A tree, which for a century hud every storm defied— 

Its forim was rent, its bark was scathed, its leaves were 
scattered round, ¥ 

And the vine which Jong had bound it lay withered 
on the ground. 


With senasnetl heart I pondered, as there I lonely 
stoor 


Before that shattered relic in the dim and silent wood; 
Like that poor vine my trusting heart had foudly 
Jearued to eliug, 
‘And bin its dearest hopes around astrouger, prouder 
ning. 


Alas! is there no carthly thing too beautiful to die? 
No love too strong, but like this viue it must all pow- 


Jess lie? 
When etorms of life shall gather round the Joved one’s 
cherished form, 


Is there no carthly power to save our idol from the 
storm? 


While thus in meditation pensively I lingeyed near, 
Methought a murmur, low and sweet, rose eoltly to 
miue ear; 
Just then my eye glanced downward, and it haply 
_,_ chianeed to meet 
A lily of the valley, lowly bending ot my feet. 


And thus, in accents sweet and clear, the lily seemed 
to speak— 


wenk 
Has lived through all the perils of the wild, terrific] when you come homo at 
tall: polities, to know the di 


storm, 
Which hus so ruthlessly destroyed nas 
stately form? yyed yon proud oak’s 


Ove summer day I wandered through the wildwood of this; the credit is not all due to the mothers and B 


Whose trees, like gray old sentinels, stood motiouless 


most invariably educated in the art of goo cook- 
ery—the wubles and pantries will verity the truth 








Bridyets. 

Who was it that made such nice tempting gruel | Th 
for me daring a brief illness at a friend’s house 
Twas not the mother, though she had made gal 











Jons of it; nor the blundering Bridget, who could 

scarcely make mill 

aftor a three years’ discipline; but young Miss Liz- 

zie herself, who, should you choose to 

window; would doubtless ‘sce with a book in ber 
aud. 


My dear sir, most of the girls now-a-days have 











. In 
above mentioned; and they know, too, that sound, 


intelligent minds and thorough book-knowledge 
Seriously, sir, 1 think it a sud pity that you and 
your 
same time; your advent into this world was alto-| 4», 








hundred years ago, when you could have had your 
fill of Johnny-cake, and when a girl’s library was 
limited to an almanac and spelling-book. 

And why shouldn’t young ladies want to learn 
housekeeping, especially cookery?  Dow’t we 
Know that the way to men’s hearts is throuzh their 


stomachs? Can we be constantly reminded of the 


2 


what bait toemploy? Men’s hearts are always in 
their mouths; please the latter and you are sure of 
the former. 





oon and want her to 
‘ence between Dem- 






il-}| Dream we of climes in woudrous beauty drest; 
Where beams a bright, eternal, day of rest,” 
orridye or a minute-pudding | 4nd weariness shall flee at God's behest, 


's her | Subdued the sunset’s lingering rays of gold, 
And softer music breathes in woodlands old, 


attained to several degrees higher in the art of | ,E’en tiny warblers trill a eweeler tone, 
housekeeping than c¥en the reatgrandmother | AUd Nature's heart ite gratitude makes Known 


are not incompanible with making Jobuny-cakes, | Sweet Sabbath eve! I know thou bring’st to me 


gether too late inthe day; you should have lived a| Mv weary soul may pass from earth away 
When gently beams some Sabbath’s linge 





N Paris one of the last reli 


fact (?) that we are very desirous of gaining the | 82° of ninety-seven. He was taken, when seven 
young gentiemen’s fon and not even know Bae years of age, to see the fire-works celebrating the 
atring to pull? Don’t fishers for husbands know | ™uTiage of Louis XVI. and Maric Antoinette, 
y when his life was saved by a poor, hard-working 
nun, 
s that, on the aniversary of the day, they: gave a 
But, sir, you needn’t try to make us think this | ¥C2tly sum to the poor of the parish, in his name. | jy Enoel 
“Dost thou wonder that a ower, so lowly and go i8 ull you ‘require of woman—to mend shirts and sition he ere, Re rereere ve ae for 
cook!” We know better. ite, | Mnely yea cas oe a 

- By, etter Vou eAanie VOUT WiC; teen or sixteen revolutions aud constitutions. 
How far the preservation of this eentieman 
ocratand Republican. She must know th ‘ash- | life may be attributed to this habit is worth a pass- 
| ington was e great man, and that the at Ny aa ing consideration. He lived through stormy times, 


Original, 
SABBATH EVE. 


LEST are the thoughts thy holy presence brings, 
Sweet Subbath eve! n 


HE set 





‘Our souls receive. may be ad 


arrival an¢ 
‘And none shall grieve. 


O'er landscapes gay, 


That seems to say, 


origons that riee before the Turone, q 
For Sabbath day!” 8 





mM 


Some thoughts that rise a manner 


rent-grand mother were not born at the | er harps attuned to glorious mninstrelsy ire. ak 
Jf the dressing is elaborate, the crossing is also. 
It does not consist of one simple cross, 7 
Patris, &c.; they seem to make three or four cross- 
es from forehead to chin, and conclude by kissing 


In Paradise. 
.d, bowing low, I meekly, humbly pray 


ring ray. 
Aud sunset skies. ANNIB EL. 
the thum| 
BENEVOLENCE AND LONG LIFE. 
of the age before 
the first French Revolution has just died, at the 








flounces, 
look abor 
spread a 


This so touched the heart of his parents, 


sought no ‘earthly power to save me from the blast | July was born’ in 1776; or, if the pudding be evor | Wen, to be ill-spolsen of by the poor was & Pretty | soidiors 


For Ue who guides the thunderbolt his care hath o'er | 80 good, your gentleman friend will be apt to turn 
away with aslight elevation of his precious nose. 


me cast; 
And, trusting'in * His power tosave,'I meckly bow my 
CAL 
‘When through the trembling forest trees I hear the 
storiu-kiug’s tread. 


heart! 


The vearest and the dearest loved of earth must often | ¢) 


prepare dinner; meanwhile, accept my heartfelt | Po Ing > 
H commis i x r ar asked why they didnot purchase cake, then? No 
pout estasion 1k. 7ORr poor Jonany ee doubt the good will of the poor was worth some- 


part; 
But, corrowful and weary one, place alt your trust in 


And your hopes will never wither—your faith will 
ne'er grow dim.” 


When I left that lonely spot, oh! my heart was etrange- 


ly light; O 
For the hopes which once seemed withered again were ticaloa in September, 1818, I made some in-] lit 
quiries relative toa story which [ had hea 


stroug and bright; 

1 had learned a blessed lesson from the city-of-the-vale | ; 

To place my only trust iu Him whose power eau never 
i). 


O! lone and weary ones of earth, whose hearts have | which the natives suppose to procecd from some 


lost their trust, fish peculia i 
Whose earthly hopes are blighted and buried in the | Beculie to the locull 


t, 
‘When storms shall gather round ye, and your courage 


Go ye, and learn a lesson of the lilics-of-the-vale. d 


Mrs. Isang. N. Jorcz. | castward. 





Original. t 
GIRLS NOW-A-DAYS. t 


“A book in the hand! that's all girls are good for now-a- | 
days—to study and teach school—while not half of them 
kuow enough to stir up a Jolmny-cake!"" 

IIAT’S your opinion, isit, sir? A man usually 
judges women in general by those of his own 
household ; 80 if your wife, mother and sisters are 


all book-worms, and you have to live on poor sh 


Jobnny-cake; why, I pity you, thar’s all. But, my 
dear sir, Ido not know whether you are young or 
old, for I only caught a figure in corderoys as you 





Pp 

the above burst of eloquence; but you have given 

me the challenge, ang now I’m going to throw 

down the gauntlet in behalt of my slandered sex. 
Do you suppose [ am going to allow such a libel 


on my sex just because I was guilty of being seen W, 


with a book in my hand? No, sir! Ido not care 
for inyself, for I had as soon be called a book- 


ae of wind, not a ripple, except that caused by the | life faste: I else, 
worm, or even a “blue ” as a Kite a 4 7 . b t by Jife faster than all else. . 
Sere aS lug © as n igitchen know-noth- | f and on coming to the point men- | makes others cheerful, wins friends, and receives | t 
tioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in question. | happiness from those he has ma 
They came up from the water like the gentle 


ing; but, sir, your assertion se and wnju 
ani not a school-na’am, and have no intention of 
becoming one, but [do sometimes take a book in 
my hand, and [can make aJohuny-cake, and oue, 
too, that would fairly make your mouth water to 
think of. [can roast a chicken, or bake a pump- 
kiu-pie; can make bread that, PH wager my old 
green sun-bonnet your great grandmother couldr’t 
Aud yet Lread some, study sume; write x 
letter now and then; deplorable, isw’t it? Girls 
slouldive know the use of pen and paper, should 
they 

But had you passed our kitchen window balf an 
hour earlier you might have seen me half envel- 
oped in an ainple working-apron, m: es rolled. 
up, and hands in the kneading-pan. Would have 
liked that picture better, suppose. But how did 
you know but the book in any hand was sone work 
on the “ Art of Mousekeeping,” or “Ilome Duties 
of Daughters,” or “ Duties of Wives to their Hus: 
bands?” = {t would have been all right then I 
ween, 

“All girls are good for now-a-days is to teach!” 
Well, we have some fine teachers amone the little 
school-ma’ams that go in and out of the ngat, 
white school-houses scattered here and th 
Some, even, are occupying very responsible sta- 
tions in our high schools and semina 3 so You 
will acknowledge they are good tor something? 
Very well. And while the mind is being trained 
and fed, does the stomach suftet? Ldo not know 























































ae suoh thine! nor do we merit the credit for 
having little wills of our own, and we like to in- A a 
Go, mortal! bear this lesson hence forever in your | dulge them, tt nti ;|and amiable, brought to the scaffold. Marie Au- 
, y ge them, too, £0 we shall continue to orrler our | tsinotte it was Who had ¥o little conception either 





spots whence the sounds proceeded ¥ 


musical sounds heard, they said, at the spot al- 
aded to, but only during the day season, and they | those of benevolence. 
cease when the lake is swollen by the freshet after | giving away from benevolent motives, while thou- 


cerithium, 


o 


titude of tiny sounds, each clear and dis 
sel 
h 





zOS 


Don’t natter yourself, however, that our ¢ffurt to 
learn hash and history are all for ‘your benefit! 


BERS 


reading and cooking just as we think best. 


ie-by, it is most noon, and I am going down to of 


Frances WILLIAMS. th 


THE SINGING FISH OF CEYLON. tui 
N the occasion of a visit which I made to Bat- | de 





musical sounds to be heard issuing from the bot- | rh 
om of the lake, at several places, both above and | at 


pelow the ferry opposite the old Dutch Fort; and } tic 





rmed to me in all its particulars, and one of the 
vas pointed 





the Glinne! Fo or three hundred yards to the | cit 








were perfectly aware of the fact, and that theit | a 
fathers had always known of the existence of the } kx 


i 


the rain, They believed them to proceed from a| sands ruin themselves every year by dissipation 
hell, which is known by the Tamil name of core | and selfish extravagances. 

a i 

W 

assed my window, edifying your companion with ‘ 


béat and accompanied the fishermen to the spot. 


ip of our oa 





finger. It was not one sustained note, but a mul- 
net in ite 
; the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest 
Dass. 
On applying the ear to the woodwork of the 
hoat, the vibrations was groatly imercascd in _vol- 
ume by conduction, The sounds varied consider- 
ably at different points, as we moved across the 
lake, as if the number of the animals from which 
they proceeded was greatest in particular spots; 
and occasionally we rowed out of hearing of them 

together, until on returning to the orivinal lo- 
cality, he sounds were at onee renewed. Thi 
fact seems to indicate that the causes of the sound: 
whatever they may be, are stationary at severa 
points; and this agrees with the statement of the 
natives, that they are prodaced by mollusca, and 
not by fish. They came evidently and sensibly 
from the depth of the lake, and there was nothing 
in the surrounding circumstances to support a 
conjecture that they could be the reverberation 
of noises made by insects on the shore, conveyed 
aloug the surfa of the water; for they wv 
loudest and most distinct at those points where the 
nature of the Jand and the intervention of the fort 
and its buildings, forbade the possibility of this 
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how it is at your house, but there is no family in 
the range of my acquaintance suffering from such 
acalamity. And if the said organ doos suffer [ 
ween itis more in consequence of the nice dishes 
prepared by these same school-ma’ams, or young 
misses who are often seen with books in th 
hands, than from a suefeit of poor Johnuy-cake ! 
Yes, our girls dv kuow something aside from 
books and embroidery. ‘There may be sume in our 
cities who know little of the mysteries of the 
kitchen, but here dress and fashion more often fill 
the mind than literary occupations. Bat in the 
country and in our villuges the young ladies are 





























kind of conduction, 





ter 
especial 





in the harbor of Bombay. 


from the sen near the linding-place; they are de: 
scribed as rising and falling fully four-notes, re 
sembling the tones of harp strin; 
like those at Batticulua, till they 
sieal discord of great delicacy and sweetnes 
The animals from which th 
been identified at either place, 




















ertain passport to the guillotine, while, on the 
ther hand, to be a man of property was generally 
cwarded as a pretty sure indication of being an 
ristocrat. Yet he had peacefully survived the 
eign of terror, dealing out his annual alms, and 
wen Louis XVL and Maric Antvinette, beautiful 


‘d of | view the parents of M. de la Berge were laying 


i all the physical discipline to which they could have 
The report was con- | subjected his frame. 


. wee cause insatiable desire after accumulations, that 
seems to fail, out between the pier and a rock which interscets | kiN more than half the inhabitants of our crowded 


They were said to be heard at night, | own interest, but of watching for those who are 
and most distinctly when the moon was neares' 


Sounds somewhat simitiar are heard under wa- 
at some places on the western coast of India, 
At Caldera, 
in Chilli, musical cadences are stated to issue 


and mingling, 
y produce a mu- 





y proceed have not 
nd the mystery re- seeeee 
mains unsolyed, whether those at Ratticaloa are 


ricst. 


Spo 


the rest 
spread 
other o 


us 


want or how to relieve it, that when told of the 
or in Paris dying for lack of bread, gravely 





ing in those days. aM 
But, apart from its effects on others, the pence- 

1 dispositions within a man’s own breast, engen- 
red by the habit of benevolence, are worth no 
tle in producing long life, and iu this point of 


2 


«© foundation of the long life to which their son 
tained, more by instilling and inspiring the prac- 
-y of benevolence within him in youth, than by 


4 





ner, 
It is care and selfishness and the unsatisfied, be- 1 
es out. 
ities. But the habit of looking not alone at one’s 


Youth 


In Paris, especially, gaicty and expense are 
sort of mania, in the vortex of which no one 
nows how much virtue and happiness are lost. 
There are, after all, no pleasures so cheap as 
No one ruins himself by 


than 
Anew quiet source of | stant 


o'ooree crudoe, or the “ crying shell,” a name in | peace and satisfaction grows upon the man who, | The fault commences very ¢ 
hich the sound scems to have been adopted as an] in youth, has learned conscientiously to devote | our families. 
cho of the seuses. Isent them in search of the | part of what he posscsses to relieve tho wants of 
hell, and they returned bringing me some living | those more needy than himself. Itbecomes amo- ) ; 
specimens of different shells, chiefly littorina and | tive to industry and exertion, and prudence, and | living, suited to their means, and be satisfied with 
‘s forethought, and economy, that is almost certain increasing th 
In the evening, when the moon had risen, I took } to save him from embarrassment. 





fam‘ 
The man who has something to givo away is | the 


e rowed about two hundred yards uortheast of | not very anxious about himself, and thus he is | ofte 
the jet hy the fort gate; there was not a breath | saved from all inward corrodings, that wear out | bosse o 
Cheerful himself, he | dashing, thoughtless girl, fecls even more ambi 
jous than he does, and the pair start in life with 





Doubtless it does. 
world so full of sin and of sorrow as this, it be- | to 


comes att least comprehensible how that One, who, | struggle to keep up appearances. 
tlso | a hard one, ag 
Fven Con-| ‘The man may work hard and earn much, but he 
fucious retired heart broken from the Court of | and his wife started wrong. For the first year the 


above all others, went nhout doing good, w: 
above all others the Man of Sorrows. 





China, because hoe could effect so little for the | wil 


her days by attending on the sick. 
fer thus, and those favored few become the won- 


pkenee, 





Usually the utmost effect of this bene 
var, eten the whol 
new joys over good accompli 








ned, and a sense of 


ony as it clevates the possessor. 








Original, 
“MY SOUL-HARP OF LOVE.” 


Or dew-drops in petals of flowers, a 
Even go isthe sonl-barp, all (uned to the true, 
That hangs in my life's sunny bowers. 


And, like the Folian—that harp of the air, 

The zephyrs of love o'er it play; 

And oft does the brenth of the poet's sweet prayer 
‘Awake its soft musical Iny. 








The fingers of magic that sweep o'er its strings 
‘Are sympathies holy aud grand; 
While these kiss my harp. like an angel it sings, 
Enwrapt in its numbers I stand. 


Though sorrow o’erwhelm me, discord and strife 
Sound forth from below and above, 

LN never forget thee, thou lute of my life, 
My beautiful * soul-harp of love.” 

s Linniz Lowy. 

tt 

Though we travel the world over to 

find the beautiful, we must carry it with us or we 











given forth by fishes or by mollusca, 


. sp a pls 
EEL, 


THE CUBAN LADIES IN CHURCH. 


you arrive on Saturday, is to attend military 
s at the Cathedral, on Sunday morning. This 
oughts stirred. perchance, by viewless angel-wings, | Commences at eight o’clock, but the hour previous 


of Matanzas. They enter iu troups of twos 
threes, carrying their prayerbooks, and followed 
by slaves of either sex, who a 
pet of their mistresses. The ladies are wondertul- 
ly gotten up, considering the early hour, and their 

toilets sugvest that they may not have ‘undressed, 
‘| since the ball of the night before. All that hoops, 
powders and puffery cau do for them, has been 
done; they walk in 





bring their children, bedizencd like dolls, and mim- 
icking mammu’s gestures and genuino fiexions in 


ine. Euteying the middle aisles, which is not di- 
vided from the rest by a row of seats on either 
side, they choose their position, and motion to tho 
dark attendants to spread the carpet. | 
them evince considerable strategetic skill in the 8¢- 
lection of their ground. 4 i 
ness, they drop on their knees, spread their 


saved with the family. 
times handsomely dressed. ‘ st 
remain till the music of the regiment ix heard. 

With a martial sound of trumpets it enters the 
church and fills the aisles, the officeys taking place 
with the chancel, and a ht 


nest; for simultaneously with the regiment, the 


‘and has spread itself along the two lines of de- 
marcation which separate the fair penitents from 


missives. 
freshing time between the youths of both sexes, 
while the band plays its utmost, and Erangel, Ky- 
rie, and Credo are recited to the music of Trovatore 
nit Traviata. een 

That child of four years old, dressed in white 
nd gold flounces, and white satin boots with 
heels, handics her vail and uses her eyes like mu- 
ma, eager for notice, and delighted with the gay 
music and uniforms. 
vate the host; thump goes the drum; the guard 
present arms; and the soldiers, instead of ‘Akneel- 
ing, bend forward in a most uncomfortable man- 
Another thump, and all that is over; the 
swords are returned to their sheaths, and soon, the 
loud music coming to an end, the regiment march- 


devotional experience being known | to Heaven 
alone. el 
fi + flounces rise in pyramids; the pray 
poorer, and doing good to such, is a source of hap- ; ss a Bre seep and rush, 
he full, and they were described as resembling Tinese ‘not cultivated ‘as it onghtto be by the great rolled up, and, with 0 silken sweep > 


the faint sweet notes of an olian harp. multitudes, even of the wealthy in this fast living 


{sent for some of the fishermen, who said they | age. where Piety has hardly been, and go home to 


breakfast. 
a 
AMERICAN FONDNESS FOR APPEARANCE: 


marry carly, and it is well they should du so, pro- 
vided they would be content with a simple style of 


de happy. furniture above their means. c th 
epee ce. ri It may he asked, perhaps, if this very benevo- | must correspond, and dress and expenses of living 
thrilis of 2 musical chord, or the faint vibrations | {ence of disposition does not, however, inflict its | become extravagant. 


fa wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a wet | own cares and sorrows. In a| Bridget, wh 


good of others. A Miss Nightingale may shorten | have been contentented with piainer furniture, de 
Bui few sut- | signed for use and ornament, and he should have. 
heen contented with less luxurious cating, drink- 
der and loved ones of ages, the life of millions. | ing and sinoking. i 3 
to| pearance is terrible to a young mechanic Tt is 
cup of life, and jive | hard, hard life, to bo all the time striving to gain 
antl to keep the front 
power and achievement that relieves life of monot-| erty does not warrant it. 


mi 
similar to that of the mi 3 
more dangerous scale, and, generally, with a more 
ambitious wile. “ p00 
IKE star-worlds in the Ether-sea’s bosom of blue, | both husband and wife, that their respectability 


upon the style they assume. 
is in more danger of shipwreck in. 
pearances than the young mechanic. ‘The work of 








ond thiug to Ve done in Matanzas, if 


vantagcously employed in watching the 
1 arrangement of the female aristoc ‘y 
ne 





bear the prayer-car- 


k attire, and theirs is what 
ally termed dressed. Some of them 





more provoking to sadness than to sat- 


in nomine 





}-nail, in honor of what we could imag- 


Some of 
All being now in readi- 


cross themselves, open their books, und 
ut them. Their attendants retire u little, 
handkerchief on the ground, and modest- 
behind them, obviously expecting to he 
These are neatly, some- 
In this status, things 





guard of honor of cig 
ranging on cither side of the officiating 
‘And now our devotigns begin in good ear- 





unesse doree of Matanzas ha» made its appeurance, 


tt of the congregation. The Indies now 
their flonnces again, and their cyes find 
ecupation than the dreary Latin of their 
There is, so to speak, » lively and re- 





The moment comes to ¢le- 


of charch, very much as it marched in, its 


Ladies and lovers look their last; the 
r-enrpets are 





h, Beauty and Fashion forsake the church, 





TWAT a tendency there is in this American 
world of ours, to value appearances rather 
realities! One half of our families are con- 
ly in the struggles to keep up appearances. 
‘a ty in the history of 
Lics or Merchants 








Our young me 


vir furniture and dress, und other 
ily expenses, only as they are prospered. But 
youny mechanic, when he marries, feels too 
n that he must live in the same sryle that the 
ses do. His wife, too frequently a young, gay, 











Everything then 


Then follows the inevitable 
se waste and board and wages amount. 
Then commences the life-long 
The stragule is 
inst the wind and tide and current. 





a large sun. 





fe should have done her own work. She shoull 









































































































































































































































Oh, this 





strugele to keep up ap 


seats in society, When prop- 





The young merchant, too, often makes the same 
istake. His career, his straggle, his end, will he 
hanic, upon a slightly 








There is a wrong feeling about. 


und even their success in business will depend 
The young merchant 
keeping up ap- 








the latter furnishes an income known beforehand, 
while the profits of the former are uncertain. The 
former, likewise, will labor under the constant 
temptation of striving to get rich too fast, and will 
sustain his means and his credit to keep up up- 
penrances as a thriving merchant. 

Young professional men have tho same rocks 
before them, in the, voyage of life. Many spend 
their whole existence in rowing against wind and 
tide Their young wives, too, have more ambition 
and pride of ranicand station—more of the foolish 
notions of idleness and luxury. Few of them are 
fitted fur their condition, and they have the sad 
project before them of a strugsle to keep up aye 
pearances. When will men tearn to be contented, 








find it not. 





with the station in which God has placed them? 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Back NumsBsrs of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


Musio.—We havo received an original composition 
for the paper, from the author, Henry Eikmeier, en- 
titled “ Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall,” which we hope 
will be acceptable. It will be perbaps two or three 
weeks before we can decide. The words were taken 
from our paper, the author says, but he does not give 
the writer’s name, nor have we time to search it out. 


“ Leaf by leat the roses fall, a 
op by drop the springs run dry; 
Onc by one, beyond peal : 
Summer beauties fade and die. 
But the roses bloom again, 
‘And the eprings will gush anew, 
Inthe pleasant April rain 
And the summer’s sun and dew.” 

‘We have also received a bundle of new pieces from 
the house of Firth & Pond, New York. “ Chaivari,” 
a collection of new and fashiouable dances, for the 
piano forte, by P. B. Helmemuller. “ Progress,” is a 
collection of easy pieces for pupils, by Jean Manus 
The series comprises “Sky Lark Waltz,” “Cuckoo 
Polka,” Libbie Mazurka,” “Mountain Rose Waltz,” 
“Circus Gallop,” “ Sunset Redowa,” “ Minnie Pol- 
ka,” “Rustic Waltz,” “Bon Bon Schottisch,” and 
“ Progress March.” The “ Musical Bazar” is also a 
collection of choice pieces, some of which we have 
given the titles of in previous numbers. Wehave now 
“Im leaving thee in sorrow, Annie,” a beautiful 
song. x 
“ Dm leaving thee in sorrow, Annie, 

Tm Jeaving thee in tears; | 
It may be for a long time, Annie, 

‘Perhaps for many years. 
But ‘tis more kind to part now, dearest, 

Than linger herein pain; 

To weep o'er joys that ouce were shining, 

But ne'er may shine again.” 


The next of the scries is entitled “ Stolen Kisses are 
the Sweetest,” by N. W. Gould. Astothetruth of the 
title, who is to be the judge? The author, probably, 
knows from experience, for he talks as though he had 


tried them. 

“If you would your passion prove, 
That I may from doubting free you; 

Steal a kiss from oue you love, 
But let nobody see you. 

Kiss her gently, but be sly, 

JSiss her when there's no one by; 

Steal your kiss, for then "tis mectest, 

Stolen kisses are the sweetest. 

Kiss her geutly, but be sly, 

Kiss her when there’s no one by; 

Oh, how sweet such kigses are! 

Aye, the sweetest far.” 

“ Darling Rosabel,” is another of the same collec- 


tion. The music is by the same author; the words are 
by Charles Osborne. 


« Softly sighs the wind of evenin, 
Through the loue sequestered dell, 
Where in calm and dreamless slumber 

Lies our darling Rosabel. 
Like a flower she bioomed in beauty, 
Shedding sweetness all around; 
Like a flower she drooped and faded, 
Then we laid her in the ground.” 


“The Japanese Polka ” is a piece which the Japanese 
musicians played upon their native instruments; ar- 
ranged for the piano forte by “Fidelia.” “Les Crin- 
olines Valse;” “ Careless Elegance olka,” by A.H. 
Wood; The Sharon Lancers,” composed by C. Berg; 
“Le Passage du Regiment Episode,” for the piano, hy 
A. Croieez. ‘Slumber Polka,” for the piano, by Ern- 
est Beyer; “ L’Hirondella,” by Charles Meyer; “Up 
the Hudson,” as sung by Christy’s Minstrels; music by 
J. Trice, words by Geo. P. Morris. ‘ 

“Up the Hudson, flectly gliding, 
‘Yo our hands among the trees, 
‘With the gallant vessel guiding 
‘With a fresh and cheerful breeze; 
Wives and dear ones yearn to mect us, 
Hearts that Jove us to the core, 
And with fond expression greet us 
‘As we near the welcomeshore.” 

‘Tue last piece from this house, this week, is entitled 

« Sweet love, good night to thee;” music by J. S. Lat- 


ton, words by John Duff. 
“The exile leaves his native land 
‘With sad and tearful eye; 
He thinks upon his village home, 
‘And heaves the bitter sigh. 
But oh! he feels not half the grief 
‘That now is felt by me— | 
Ag when I falter out the words, 
‘Sweet Jove, good night to thee.” 

‘We have also received halfa dozen pieces from J. H 
Hidly, a large dealer in Albany, N. Y., among which 
are “ Starlight Mazurka,” by L. D. Glidden; “ The 
Carol Polka,” by V- L. Remington; “ Excelsior 
Schottish,” by thesame; “ Lovely Mohawk,” a Polka 
Redowa, by H. 8. Leland; ‘ Bonnie Nell;” words by 
8. DeSoto, music by C. M. Liebich. 

“In the quiet valley, 
Wheretthe lilies Lioom, 
‘And the zephyis linger 
Breathing vich periume, 
Lived a etl Ja 
Very dear to me; 


Love and faith we plighted 
Neath the trystiug tree.” 

“ Be kind to cach other,” is a ine composition by 
Charles Lucien; words composed by Mrs. Amanda KE. 
Wilson. 

j “ Re kind to ench other, 
The night's coming on 
When frend and when brother 
Ferclinuce may be gone; 
Then, miast our dejection, 
Low sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned. 
When Day hath departed, 
Aud Memory keeps 
Her watch broken-hearted 
Where all she loved sleeps.” 


Accrrrep.—*To Lillie H.”— Only a Dream *— 
To Fannie §. B."— Almost. O'er 2" Life" The 
Infant Sleeping” — “Wait and See” —“ Evening 
T'laint "—* Love's Dreamings — “ Old Friends and 
old ‘Times °—* The Heroine of Monterey "—" Ah, we 
Forget” — To Valeria? — “Girls now-a-days” — 
“ Happiness?“ Why don’t he come to-night ?°— 
“ Epitaph on a Fiddler "—“ Epigiam on a Fop ?— 
‘Epitaph on a Machine Poet —Dd rest besive the 

To Alice B."—* How Smith became Jenkins” 

Hall »— Invocation to my Harp ”—* Cast 
not the Lute away ”—‘'} don’t care if you do forget 
me ”— Lines to Clare Elizabeth "—“ The Lily of the 
Vale”—“The Proposal "My Foster-father”—“ A 
Dramatic Coup d@’Etat”—" A Time for Everything” 
— Album Lines "— I will not Mourn "—" The An- 
gel stole our Child away »—" Beautiful Sloonbeam *— 
“ Hymn ?—* Will she Love me Evermore?” Child 
of Song ”—“ Evening Thoughts "— Stray Thoughts” 
“The Bard *—“ Music »—“ Man was made to Laugh” 
from C. F.— What a Hundred Years have accom- 
plished »—“ On the Death of a Child.” 


DeciinEp.—* When I was Young ”—“ She has been 
called away "~The Alarum Bell "—“ On the Voet- 
ical Abuse of Women;” we do not like to compel ev- 
ery writer, who shall advance a theme, to come into 
the field of controversy. One may write a dissertation 
on any subject he pleases, butit should have no refer- 
ence to what another hag said. Itonly creates antago- 
nistic feelings, and ends only in words. We hope 
writers will endeavor to write so as to entertain their 
readere, rather than to sce whichshall get the Jast word 
in an argument or asubject, a matter which the public 
cares but little about— Impromptu ?—“ Tears” 
“Itome of my Childhood »—“ Harry Ayre’s Trip to 
Jersey »—“ Every Heart knows it’s own Sorrow,” 
therefore we do not wish to increase their melancholy 
by relating those which others have borne.—* One 
Look Backward "—“ Labor "—‘ Why Leave me Din- 
ing?”~ “Thou art not Forgotten” —“'The Dying 
Child to her Mother "—“ Little Ella Fay "— I can- 


heart and fire the soul with a profusion of high, 
holy remembrances, in connection with the past, 
or Dring down to the common realities of every- 
life th ‘oft sentiments whose divinely-in- 
i mi is to soothe and lull the too 
stormy passions which, too frequently, finds a con- 
genial lodgment within human he into the ra- 
diant brightness of deep-toned love and immacu- 
late affection, is not worth a straw! It is not gen- 
uine music, but, rather, empty, meaningless 
sound! y 
Poetry is something more than the mere adjust- 
ment of pleasing words to this or thit poctical 
measure ;—it is above and beyond all mere me- 
chanical rules. The poet’s soul must feel the pres- 
cnco of that inspiration which “is not born of 
clay ;” his teeming imagination must cross the en- 
chanted circle which divides the stolid, prosaic 
actualities of mere animal existence from the deep 
working passions; the lofty and sublime grada- 
tions of bold, untramelled imagery, or the glowing 
richness and originality of conception which are 


r 
* Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhulations from the dawn,” 


if he hopes to warm the hearts and _fire the souls 
of his readers with gleams of that living, celestial 
lizht which elevates, ennobles and refines all who 
kheel before its consecrated shrine and become its 
carnest devotees. 

So too with music; its inspiration must come 
from the same divine source. For all music must 
be wholly worthless, worse than useless, being 
void of all vitality, that does not soothe, refine and 
elevate our hearts. What a misnomer to attach 
the name of music to a miserable counterfeit arti- 
cle, which fails to inspire the soul with the keon- 
est relish for the good, the beautiful, in short the 
heaven-typical in all things deserving the homage 
of man? 

Away, then, with all abominable i 
this connection, all noisome insipidities, passing 
under the specious appellation of music! Give us 
in licu of this too objectionable foible those soft, 
bird-like melodies which come gushing upward, 
like the purest crystal waters, from souls which 
the God of nature has attuned with the sweetest, 
Most exquisite symphony. 

With mankind, educated, refined, inteliectual 
triumphs are too numerous, and too transcendant- 
ly perfect, in the various fields of music, to require 
any lengthy annotations here. Through the truly 
ennobling and refining influences of music, as now 
presented to the public ear, by those master-spirits 
who so pre-eminently adorn the profe: 
social organizations of society are becoming deeply 
imbued with that ineffable spirit of harmony and 
tranquilizing amity which lifts the soul into a 
purer, holier atmosphere, and leaving it to bask 
beneath the genial warmth of that faultless musi- 
cal harmony, that has caught its inspiration from 
Him who reigns supreme where seraphs and cher- 
ubims sing. JAMES ANDREWS. 


nitations in 





not help but Love her »—“ Edith’s Letter »—" Beeply 
Regictted "—* Kate Elvin *—\Is the Elective Fran- 
chise one of Woman’s Rights?” as much has been said 
by former articles as the public will relish —* Autumn 
Leaves "— Big Bounets”—* Then how could 1 re- 
fuse?” 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MUSIC. 
“ Musle is soul embodied in the sound.” 


ROM that primeval morn, when the stars sung 
together over anew-imade world, down through 
all succeeding cycles of time, music has pervaded 
all nature. It is present alike in the odor-bearing 
gales of spring, in the murmuring summer breezes, 
and, anon, amid the howling blasts of ice-bound 
winter. It is heard in the tiny, brooklet, as its 
sparkling, dancing waters go winding on their 
course through woody brakes, grassy dingles, and 
flower-carpeted meadows ;—in the silvery-crested 
wave, as it dashes against the ocean’s rocky wall; 
and, anon, when the old storm-king marshals his 
winged fairies upon the billowy waters of “ the 
mighty deep.” 

t early morning it falls upon the human ear in 
strains of soft, liquid harmony, as the innumerable 
feathered songsters, with their native hymns and 
inimitable warblings, welcome the coming day ;— 
and, anon, at evening, when the shadows are lost 
in the distance eastward, and the sun’s olden rays 
are casting their la: cintillating beams over fer- 
tile plains and grassy meadows, it steals softly, 
even with a ravishing deliciousness, upon the lis- 
tening ear, as birds, insects, and “ creeping 
things” send upward their evening carols, And 
thus we find music pervading and adding life, 
deanty and exquisite symphony throughout the 
yaried ficlds of animate and inanimate, but unin- 
telligent life. 

Mankind, ever praiseworthy and in accordance 
with their pre-designed mission, have sought to 
imitate and even improve upou those divinely-in- 
stituted symphonies. And, with all the splendid 
—we may say glorious—achievements which the 
ardent, enthusiastic, almost inspired devotees of 
music have inaugurated, it would be worse than 
demented imbecility were we to attempt the least 
disparagement of her charms. But what consti- 
tutes music, in the highest acceptance of the 
word, is still an open, debatable question, 

Music that docs not touch the soul, that does 
not call into action those delicate, all-sensitive 
feclings of true sympathy for the good and beauti- 
ful, both in nature and art, which underlays the 
human heart, furnishing those cestatic delights 
which, when once properly awakened, crowd in 
and around our life pathways like living streams 
of celestial light, is not worthy of that almost sa- 
ered name. 

How often do we hear this picee of music or 
that song culogized as being so beautiful! so ex 
quisitely harmonious in all its parts! and yet, 
when we come to hear them played or sung, we 
are provokingly disappointed at finding them 
tetally deficient in all heart-touching—in all soul- 
elevating emotion. 

A complete want of all pathos—of all those in- 
spiring elements from which spring high, holy 
thoughts, marks their composition; pc ing no 
intrinsic merits, une senseless jinule of pleas- 
ing words and semi-discordant sounds are deemed 
incritorious. Any piece of music or a song that 
—when played or sung—does not warm up the 








Original. 
EVENING PLAINT. 
HE long, long weary day, when will it flyp— 
When will the restiu) night of death draw night 
With healing on its wings? Ye stars, so bright, 
‘That roll forever on in er light, 
Say, can ye whisper words of checring hope 
That 1 no more in life's da le may grope? 
No answer—yet your restless fires aré burning, 
Your wheels, still wrenthed in brilliant Hight, dre turn- 
ing 
Say, ye wind-spirits, rushing with quick wings 
On through the moonlit air, what mission brings 
Ye nigh?” Come ye to bear my spirit away 
Far up above where the slar-larps play? 
‘Tell me, oh! tell me, in whispers sweet, 
‘That J my beloved one soon shall meet: 
Silence! ah! me, your rustling wings have fled, 
Your mystic tones are hushed like Voices of the dead. 


, mercy meck. oh, prayer, will ye, too, fly, 
Nor aid my soul to reach the blessed sky? 

i too, sternly silent, let me pine, 
A lonely, self-constuning, iruitless vine? 
O! speak in pity, in those tones that thriil 
To weary hearts—whisper me, “Peace, be still! ? 
And J will rest awaiting the sweet time 
When 1 shall be thy love's aud iny love mine. 


RR. we 


Original. 


TOW MR. SMITH BECAME MR. JENKINS, 


BY BAXTER L, CARLTON, 


FADER, ’ma married man. No doubt you 

will be profoundly astonished at this interest- 
iny piece of information, and your astonishment 
will lose none of its profundity when [impart an- 
other still more interesting fact, viz: my vane is 
Smith—John Smith. 

Now I like the name of Smith. In fact, ever 
since Tread the adventures of the brave Captain 
John Smith, (my grandfather says our lineage can 
be traced direetly back to him, without a doubt,) 
Lhave been proud of it. To be sure the name 
is somewhat common, and sometimes subjects mo 
to inconveniences and annoyances; for instance, 
such as walking half'a mile under a burning sun 
to the post office in expectation of receiving letters 
of importance, to find that another John Smith 
has preceded me, and my mail, through mistake, 
been given into his possession; aud then, after a 
week of harrowing anxicty, having it returned to 
me with the letters broken open, and looking 
as though they had recently been exhumed from 
the depths of some mnd-puddle; and, on looking 
them over, find several from private correspon 
dents which I would not have any one see for the 
world, 

Or, to send home a nice fat turkey for dinner, 
and, after a hard day’s work, hasten homeward with 
& ravenous appetite, revelling all the way in de- 
lightful visions of the delicious repast awaiting 
me, and, on arriving, find my anticipations blasted. 
—the aforesaid turkey never having reached its 
destination—and that in all probability some one 
of my namesakes, more fortunate than myself, 
Nya June at thut moment luxuriating on my boun- 
YY. 
And it is anything but pleasant to be introduced 
tothe Honorable , by a political friend, and 
have him remark—* Oh! yes, Mr. Smith, I recol- 
leet you, your place of business No. 222 Delton 
Street.” — He evidently mistaking me for the 
dyunken Jolhu Smith who keeps a butcher shop in 
that place. 


But these petty anoyances sink into insignifi- 
cance compared With the torrent of bitter Tailings 
and invectives poured unceasingly upon me from 
the voluble tongue of Mra. Smith—Iester Ann, I 
should have said, for she never allows ie to cail 
lier Mrs. Smith. For cleven long years she has 
been constantly dinging at me to discurd the name 
of Smith and assume another coznomen—for the 
very cogent reason that it was detestably common, 
and therefore vulyar—for Hester Arm aspires to 
aristocracy, notwithstanding her parents keep a 
third-rate boarding-house, and her hasband follows 
the avocation of a journeyman tailor to gain an 
honest sustenance for her and the little Smiths— 
there being seven—all boys. 

If L invited a friend home to dine with me, Mrs, 
Smith at once appealed to him. At ten parties, 
whenever [ was present, she always took cspecial 
pains to introduce the subject; in fact, wherever 
Mrs. Smith chanced to be, this was made the lead- 
ing topic of conversation. 

Captain John Smith’s sufferings, when expect 
ing every moment to receive his death-hlow from 
the war-club of an Indian, was downright happi- 
ness compared with the state of my feclings dur- 
ing this cleven year siege. 

“Smith,” she would say, “why in Heaven’s 
name don’t you get your dissagrecable, detestable, 
unbearable, outrageous, horrible, rttrocions name 
changed? Ain’t you ashamed of yourself to im- 
pose such an insult—yes, insult, upon your poor de- 
fencless, innocent children !” 

“But, Mrs. Smith —” 

“Don’t you, don’t you Mrs. Smith me! you 
insult —” 

“Hester Ann,” J interrupted, meekly, “when I 
Married you I expected you would be a kind and 
dutiful wife, and tbat you would endeavorto make 
my home happy, instead of thus embittering my 
existence; aud,” I continued with considerable 
spirit, “never, never will [renounce my respected, 
honorable family name, and thus repudiate my no- 
hle ancestors, simply to gratify a whim—a mere 
whim of your Mrs. Smi—tlester Ann.” 

“Yes, that’s just like you, Smith, for all the 
world! You are nothing but ao tyrannical, self- 
willed, obstinate, good for nothing brute. I don’t 
sce, for my part, why I was such a ninny as to 
marry such a fool!” 

“Wester Ann,” said I, with dignity, “ you for- 
get that it was entirely at your own option whither 
you married me or not.” 

“No it wasn’t, Smith. I married you to get rid 
of you, you know I did!” 

Reader, I’m a candid man, and always own 
to the truth, although sometimes I hate to. Vllad- 
mit I courted Hester Ann for two mortal years be- 
fore I dared invite her to become Mrs. Smith. 

“But,” said she, “I must have time to consider 
so important a step.” 

“Very well, Hester Ann; how much time do yon 
require?” 

“Two years, I think, will be sufficient, Mr. 
Smith.” 

In yain I argued, with all the eloquence I was 
master of, against sach an inhuman proceeding; 
Hester Ann was inexorable, Almost in despair I 
consnited my good old grandmother, and asked her. 
advice, 

“John,” said she, “parsavere, parsavere to the 
eend on’t.” 

And J did; and at the end of two years Hester 
Ann, with great apparent reluctance, became Mrs. 
Smith. But I’'vethought it over many times since, 
and T honestly believe she married me because she 
couldn’t get anybody else; but, good gracious! 
reader, don’t tell her I said so. 

For a few months after our marriage she rarely 
broached the subject of our name; and when she 
did she would put her arms affectionately around 
my neck and say, “ Husband, won’t you have our 
name changed? Do, dear, to please your wife.” 
But I gently refused; until she declared I did pot 
love her a particle, she knew I didn’t; and this 
was followed by a sinking spell, accompanied by 
violent hysterics, ete., which kept me up watching 
over her for four consecutive nights, but all to no 
purpose, for I remained firm in my resolution to 
stick to Smith, live or dic. 

But Hester Ann was not easily discouraged. She 
took another tact and threatened to poison herself, 
and actually procured two pounds of arsenic to 
carry her threat into execution; and, because I 
inquired why she didn’t get a couple of bushels so 
as to make a sure thing of it, she said [ was mere- 
ly a wretched, unfecling brute, which clegant ap- 
pellation she invariably couples with my name 
whenever we converse upon the subject. 

But “ continual dropping will wear a stone,” and 
Lam beginning to v3 and for peace sake, and 
for the sake of the little Smiths, [don’t know but 
it would be advisable to assume anothe 
men. But [shall expect to be j y proseri 
the whole Smith race, besides 1 haunted by an 
infinite number of departed Smiths. 


Reader, congratulate me; I have enjoyed a 
whole week of uninterrupted feli [wilt tell 
you how it happened. [saw that [ ‘ould hold out 
no longer against the terrible machinations and 
constant storming of Mrs. Smith, so, with unpar- 
alleled prudence and forethought, LT offered to ca- 
pitulate. informed Ilester Aun that T would act 
in accordance with her wishes, provided [ should 
he allowed to select our future name, But no; 
she wouldn’t consent to any such thing. 

“Then you have selected one already, have 
you?” I queried. 

“Yes, Smith, Lhave.” 

“Well, Mester Ann, what is it?” 

“Jenkins.” 

Jenkins was her father’s name. et 

“Jenkins!” Lcchocd, while every individual 
hair on my head stuck straight up with virtuous 
indignation. “Jenkins! No! before Td assume 
the detestable name of Jenkins I'd perform a pil- 
grimage to Mecca on my hands and kuvos; Td 
suffer all the horrors of the inquisition; Pd drown 
myself; P’d—well, the amount of it was, I would 
not do it! and so [ told her. 

But Mrs. Smith was determined, and, after two 
weeks further beseiging, during which time * Jen- 
kins ” was lauded to the skies, and “ Smith” buried 
beneath an immense heap of maledictions—to save 
iy life—for L did not get 2 moment’s peace, andl 
at last succumbed. 

A petition was drawn up in due form and pre- 





sented to the Legislature, and I soon received the 
































































formed from honest John Smith to detestab! 
Jenkins, 
Mrs. Smith was in ecstacies. Said sho, 


over with at last,” 


rifice for me to make, and it was only for 


kinses, that I could reconcile myself to it.” 
But, roadcr, it has cost me many 2 mile of 


around tho corner like a whipped cur when 
one of them coming. 





Writton for the Waverley Magazine. 
LIFE. 


'Y youthful tears have all been shed; 
‘Those April drops which flow 
Like epringlets from the mountain's head, 
"And in the suushine glow. 


The tears of youth have ceased to gush 
Like nectar from mine Hess 

And bitter ones, instead, { brush 
‘Away with sad surprise. 


The ourrents of my life free. deep, 

‘As down ite stream I float; 

And all its torreuts wildly sweep 
Around my fragile boat. 


And yet I live a truer life, 
‘Fraughit with eternal things, 
And far above the shouts of strife 

My spirit plumes its wings. 


Like come fair bird which wings its fight 
Far up the azare sky, 
My spirit soare with fond delight, 
lore glowing heights to try. 


Then round my soul are quickly thrown 
Clouds black with sorrow’s gloom; 

And sullenly the winds do moan 
Around some loved ones tomb. 


My heart is draped in darkest night: 

y little barque is tost, 

Till nm my faithleseness and fright, 
Tery, “Isink! I'm lost! 


Anon tlie clouds in silence fade: 

anf HOY calm succeeds: 
he darkness in its grave is laid, 
‘With all its joyless deed. 


The sunlight comes with beams of noon, 
And all is bright again, 

And I forget, ob very soon 
My grieis and tears aud pain. 


And 80 ie life—and better so— 
Composed of light and shade, 
That through these scenes we on may go 
‘Where joys sliall never fade. ‘A. G. 8. 
Original. 


MY FOSTER FATHER, 


BY LUCY WALLACE. 
So EPALLY! Hally!” 


Nanny stood over me. 


danger if we stay.” 


gratifying (?) intelligence that I had been trans- 


“My dear Smit— Jenkins, I am so glad it is 
“Yos, Mrs. Smith—ah—hum—Jenkins, now it 
is over with I cannot say Iam sorry; but Mrs. 
Jen— Smi— ah—yes—Jenkins, it was a great sac- 


sake and the sake of the little Smi—I mean Jen- 


to avoid mecting Smiths, for I always sneak 








“Come, Hally, you must get up and dress, for 
‘we are going away from here to-night. Something 
dreadful has happened, and your father’s life is in 


,_ L was wide awake now and needed no more urg- 
ing; so leaving me a light to dress by, Nanny went 
away to make what preparations she could‘for our 


lo John d 
subjects except Nanny, and she was, if anything, 
too obedient to my wishes. And when I tired o} 


again. My father never allowed me to go beyond. 
the castle grouuds; and, though I lived” 
nine years, I never stepped beyond the bigh walls 
which shut us in until [left them forever. 

One time my father returned, after a long ab- 
sence, and grected us with the intelligence that we 
should leave the castle in a week and go to Europe, 
and travol for two or three years. To say that 
was glad would be a poor way to express my joy. 
Iwas perfectly delighted, and I entered into the 
Preparations for our journey with a zeal which 
really astonished Nanny. My father evidently in 
tended that [ should not want for articles of dress, 
for he brought me everything in that line which 
heart could wish for. In fact [ had never dreamed 
of such super) toilcttes. Our preparations were 
of necessity much hurried; but we were ready in 
the specified time, and I left the old castle without 
a single regret, though I had spent nine of what 
should be the happiest years of one’s life, within 
its precincts. Icould think of nothing only tho 
glorious future opening before me, and of the 
great, grand world which I was going to visit. Oh! 
the dreams I had when the noisy waves were rock- 
ing our ocean home! when the winds were whis- 
pering their lullaby songs in our ears; and the 
castles I built when I stood upon the deck and saw 
the sun sink away down beyond the glimmering 
waters. I sometimes think we enjoy as much, if 
not more, in anticipation as in realization; and I 
think now with pleasure of the time so long ago 
-when I lived almost an enchanted life on that old 
ocean steamer. We traveled in England and Scot- 
land at first, and did not goon to the continent un- 
til the commencement of our second year abroad; 
then wo proceeded directly to Florence, intending 
to spend the winter there. 

Ican hardly tell how it was that I first became 
acquainted with Percival Talfourd; but [ know we 
had not been in Florence more than six weeks be- 
fore I should have been sadly disappointed not to 
have received his weekly visits. He was an Ameri- 
can artist, and had already won a high place in his 
profession. To say that I loved him would be too 
tame anexpression. [ worshipped him, and what- 
ever goodness or nobleness could ever be in any 
human soul, I believed to be inhis. Iwas not one 
of that kind that love to-day and hate to-morrow. 
If I loved it was for life; and if I hated, that, too, 
was for life. 


I faney my father saw how it would end; for 
one day he requested Percival to come to his room, 
and they were closeted together for more than an 
hour. When he came out he could not have been 
whiter than myself, for { had heard enough of 
their conversation to understand my position bet- 
ter than [ had ever before. My father’s room was 
separated from mine only by a thin wainscot, and 
after Percival left mo I had gone to it for some- 
thing, and there heard the terrible words he ut- 
tered. Now I knew why we had ficd from our 


your 


travel 


I seo 


Lopened my eyes slecpily, and looked up. | home, and been obliged to hide ourselves from. the 
There was a dim light in the room, and my old 


world; and many other things which before had 
been inexplicable, were perfectly plain now. My 
father was, and had been, for years, a counterfeiter! 

Inever could tell how it was that I grew calm so 
quickly after I heard him tell it; for it almost 
drove me mad for a few minutes. To think that I 
was the daughter of one who had been obliged to 
fice the law! I cursed him and then myself; but, 
after the first shock, I was as calm as though [ had 
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self the princess of the castle, like thoso I had 
read about; and in fact I was, for there were no 


everything else I would go round on exploring ex- 
peditions over the old castle; but I generally turned 
in disgust and perched myself among the leaves 


there for 


hasty flight. I had no idea why we were leaving 
our sumptuous home; and, indecd, did not know 
until afterwards what I was leaving and losing. I 
cannot remember how long we traveled; but I 
know it was for days and days, until, finally, we 
stopped at an old castle of a house, standing up 


heard nothing. 

Lheard Perceval say, “I love her too well ever 
to expose you; and though it is terrible news, sho 
shall never know it, and never suffer for it if Per- 
cival Talfourd can save her.” 


gloomil 


was close upon it. 

Ugh! it makes me shudder now to think of the 
gloomy old place. 
habited for many years, for the rooms upon the 


en and slimy mold; and through the cracks in the 
old windows the weeds had erept through, and 
long richly looking vines were trailing over the 
window-scats; while in the upper rooms were cob- 
webs crawling from the floor to the ceiling, and so 
thick and covered with clusters as to form a com- 
ilete veil between one’s self and the wall. The 
heavy oaken chairs looked to be iron gray, so com- 
pletely were they hid under the accumulated dust 
of years. 

After a while a few rooms in the house were 
made more inhabitable; and, though they never 
lost their gloomy, sepulchral look, [ soon learned 
to like them well cnough because they were my 
home. My father spent most of his time aw: 
we never knew where—and as long as he supplied 
us with the necessa of life [think Nanny was 
glad to have hi forshe hated him, and, as 
[ learned, ye: afterwards, would not have re- 
mained with him had it not been for me, his moth- 
erless child. We never saw any one from one 
week’s end to another, for we were compictely iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. I only remem? 
of asking my father once when we should rete 
to our other home; for though I was a very 
young child when we left it, L had a dim recollec 
tion of its velvet carpets and glowing chandeliers 
of the damask curtains and the glad sweet sun 
shine which used to come and visit us there, and L 
had a kind of yearning to go back; but my father’s 
stern “never!” silenced mo forever after. I was 
too young when we left to know why we went; 
and when I grew older [ never dared ask my father 
the reason, for I never asked him anything. 
I can hardly tell how I spent my time. 
Dothing to do as far as work was concerned. We 
had a large library, and [ used to read a great deal. 
I read histories, biographies, works of fiction, and, 
in fact, everything I could lay my hands upon. 
Scott’s old Wavericy novels had a peculiar fasein- 
ation for me; and when everything had been ex- 
hausted L would go back and reread them, for L 
never tired of them. My favorite place for read- 
ing was in the top of some of the old century trees 
which surrounded us; for then I imagined I 
nearer the glad, free sunshine, and { thought per- 
haps nearer heaven too. Sumetimes I fancied my- 
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T had 








among the trees, and so completely sur- 
rounded by them as to be unperceivable until one 


Tam certain it had not been in- 


basement floor were covered with creeping linch- 


“Bless you for that, Mr. Talfourd,” my father 
said; and then I turned and left the room, and 
went back to meet my affianced husband; but. 
those few moments had changed all my plans and 
purposes for life. I would never suffer him to be 
disgraced by linking himself with me, never ! 

When he came in, though we both were terribly 
agitated, we talked on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. That night Nanny and I left Florence, 
We had plenty of money, for a while, at any rate; 
for my father had abundantly provided me with 
that necessary article, and [ knew it was not coun- 
terfeit either. Nanny had mistrusted what I told 
her concerning my father for a long time; and 
was willing cnough to leave him and go with me. 

I never thought of the pain it would give me to 
part from Percival, for my anxicty to get away 
overbalanced everything else; and not until we 
were many thousand miles away, and quietly set- 
tled in a little cottage, did the keenest agony come. 
Nanny had a sister who lived in a quiet, secluded 
place, and thither we had bent our steps. 

I need not tell how the weary months dragged 
themselves away, or how I vainly tried to place my 
mind upon something aside from the scenes of the 
past—that past of which I had anticipated so 
much. But even the weariest, longest years will 
puss away in time; nnd so ten sad years of my 
life waned at last; and other sad ones would have 
followed, had my eyes uot caught sight oue day of 
an advertisement in a paper which riveted my at- 
tention. It ran thus: 


“Tf Miss Tally Willford is now living she will 
confer a favor upon a sorrow stricken man by v 
iting imincdiately the prison at B——. Inquire 
tor “ Riley.” 

I did not know who it was; but T could not but 
surmise that it was my father. Well, I went and 
found him in prison. HHehad been taken and con- 
victed not only of counterfeiting, but, alas, of mur- 
der in the first degree. But the wretched man con- 
fessed, at last, that Iwas not his child. [was an 
only child of one to whom he had given his first 
and only love; but she, not reciprocating the pas- 
sion, had wedded another; but an epidemic had 
cut them both off in the second year of their wed- 
ded bliss, and he had taken me and lavished upon 
me all the love he had ever felt for my mother, 
Mlis ways were stern and cold, but T believe he 
really loved me, and, had he not thought it would 
make me happier to know that L was not the child 
of a murderer, he would uever have told me; for 
he said he intended to carry the secret with him to 
his grave. I forgave him, freely forgave him; 


















and, though I sorrowed for the wretched man, L 
loft the prison that night with a lighter heart than 
Thad for many a day. He sent a full confession 
to Percival Tulfourd, who came immediately to see 
him; and there I met him, again, who had been 
secking in vain for me all those long sorrowful 
months. 

Florence is now our home, Nanny our faithful 
friond and servant, much happiness our portion, 
but I never forget to make my yearly visit to tho 
grave where rests that strange, misguided man, 
my foster-father. 


tl 
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Original. 
THE HEROINE OF MONTEREY. 


It 1s said a Mexican woman was killed at the battle of 
Monterey by a cannon ball, while administering to the wants 
of the wounded soldiers. 


pu direful din of raging war, 
‘The fearful cannon’s deafening sound, 
Like thunder pealing from afar, 

Was echoed from the battle-ground. 


li 


Each dismal! sound told mournful tales, 
And every breath of passing air 
Bore in its course the dyiug wails 
Of noble heroes slaughtered there. 


Upon that bloody battle-feld 
‘Heroic men were humbled low, 
And nobly fell—each proud to yield 
His lile contending with the foe. 


But there was one amidst the band 
‘That perished there—at Monterey; 
With name unknown, whose gentle hand 
Was ielt where’er the wounded lay. 


Of love and tenderness possessed, 
And with a sympathizing heart, 

She went where’er she might the best 
Her aid to suffering oues impart. 


Qi 


Her hands had done no warrior deed, 
But those as noble and as great, 

Su plying kindly every nee 

OL those who met a cruel fate. 


The dangers round she heeded not, 
She served alike both friend and foe; 

Armidet the, ight when raging hot, 
‘Until, at length, in death laid low. 


Obedient to duty’scall, 
Selfsacrificed, she yielded Jife, 
Bestowing kindly aid on all 
‘Who suifered on that field of strife. 


No monument commemorates} 
‘The memory of her so brave; 
No lofty warbler indicates 
The lonely and forgotten gruve. 


Unknown to glory and renown, 
A stranger to ail worldly fame, 
Though worthy of a royal crown, 
No history’s page records her name. 
L. D. Burpicx. 


i 





LIFE ON THE MOON. 


UA quite recently the surface of the moon 
has been supposed to be a vast lifeless desert. 
Astronomers have abused the moon in every pos- 
sible way. They have said there was no heat in 
moonshine. They have denied the moon an atmos- 
here, and consequently water and organic life. 
‘hey have made us believe that a residence in the 
moon would be exccedingly undesirable. The old 
faith in the Goddess of the Night was quite over- 
turned in scientific circles, and the fascinations of 
moonlight were departing day by day. 
But this is allchanged. Knox and Melloni have 
shown, by very exact observations, that there is 
heat in the moon’s rays. Zantedeschi has discov- 
ered that this heat produces a sensible effect upon 
the mimosa. An English philosopher has found 
that the carth is colder during the first quarter of 
the moon than it is in the second. 
Upon the growth of plants the moon exercises a 
remarkable influence. The chemical action of 
light is necessary to the principal work, the ab- 
sorption of carbon from the carbonic acid gas of 
the atmosphere. This work all plants carry on 
during the day, and in the night they slecp—cx- 
cept when the moon shines. She wakes them and 
sets them at work. So the farmers, who plant 
only just before the full moon, are right, and the 
scoffers who call them superstitious are themselves 
the foolish ones. Tor, if sown before or near the 
new moon, the young plants get above ground 
just atthe full, when the tender things need sleep. 
But if sown just before the full, they come up about 
new moon, pass their babyhood under the sooth- 
ing influences of dark nights, and, when the full 
moon comes,are sturdy urchins, able to work night 
and day. 
The moon-worshippers are right, also, in regard 
to the influence of the moon upon the weather. 
Herschel, Avago and Whewell recoguized that the 
moon had some slight power in dispersing clouds. 
The sailors go further, and say the moon 
the clouds. At the last meeting of the Br 
sociation it was shown that the weather, through 
along series of years, depended a little—a very 
little—upon the phases of the moon, and now 
Quetelet, the Director of the Brussels Observa- 
tory, has shown that between the first and last 
quarters of the moon more or less rain falls than 
during the remainder of the time. However, fine 
weather and greater rain-fall may go together. 
Finally Webb, after a careful comparison of the 
present appearance of the moon with the very pre- 
cise maps made by Mudler some twenty years ago, 
has shown that there have been considerable 
changes. Some of tho small craters, in particular, 
have a notably different form from what they had 
when Madler observed them. These changes 
show the existence of water and_an atmosphere. 
Father Secchi, Director of the Roman Observa- 
tory, after much observation, has come to the 
conclusion that the peaks of the highest mountains 
on the moon are covered with suow. 














forests. In support of this, comes up a great. as. 
tronomic authority, Schwarbe, the discoverer of 
the periodic times of the muon’s spots. 
these great smooth plains, which were called 
there werea number of furrows or wrinkles, n 
a hundred, the nature of which was entirely w 











five miles, and their greatest breadth is about five 


narrower. Their sides are parallel and smooth; 
some run in straight lines, and some aro gently 
curved. Ordinarily mney 

times they cross each ot! 
ters, but occasionally they sccm to be all over the 
surface of the moon, except on the highest moun- 
tain chains. 


study at various times. He found them to consist 
of very fine parallel dark lines, separated by clear 
paces. A few months later, the lines or streaks 


again to disappear. In this i 
thinks that he finds proofs that these lines are 
rows of trees, and the clear streaks between them 
a the bare ground seen when the trees are leaf- 
C88. 


so covered as to produce a uniform shade, and the 


the dark spots on the moon are forests; but how 
shall we account for the growth of thexo trecs in 
right lines? This hypothesis we must for the pres- 
ent consider to be only a hypothesis. With the 
aid of photography, which will secure for us ac- 
curate pictures of the moon from time to time, we 
may hope that the question will be solved, and that 
we may really find out what is going on upon the 
surface of our satellite. 





esting account of a race in- Eastern 
name “ Gallas” means immigrants, and has been 
assigned to them by Arabs and Abossinians, but 
they call themselves “ Orma,” or“ Oroma,” strong 
or brave men. 


en of the origin of the Gallas, or, as I would call 
them, the Ormas; but, whatever it may have been, 


sinia they were a very wild and warlike people, 
who, united under one head, might have con- 


inces of Abessinia, they began to make war upon 
cach other, which checked their further progress, 
and made it easy for the Abessinians to subjugate 
one tribe after another. 
notwithstanding their numbers, 


of Abessinia. 


And to 
make us still more at home on the moon, De la 
Rive, the owner of the observatory at Crawford, 
near London, gives it as his opinion that what were 
at first marked down as seas, and afterwards sup- 
posed to he barren plains, are in fact extensive 


Besides 
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housand feet; most of them are considerably 


are separate, but some- 
er; often they cross cra- 


Of these furrows Schwabe has mado carcful 


ad disappeared, but after a while they returncd, 
riodic change he 


When the trecs are in full leaf the ground is 


ines disappear. 
Nothing is more natural than to suppose that 


THE GALLAS. 


N Dr. Krapf’s Travels, Rescarches and Mission- 
ary Lubors,” from which we have recently giv- 
n some extracts, we find the following very inter- 
frica. The 





Thave heard several very different accounts giv- 
it is certain that on their first appearance in Abes- 


uered not only Abessinia, butthe whole of Africa. 
fter having occupied, however, the finest prov- 


With their horsemen, 
the Gallas found 
it difficult to conquer the mountainous highlands 


In general the Gallas have a manly appearance; 
are large and powerfully built, but with savage 
features, made still more savage-looking and fierce 

by their long hair, worn like a mane over tho 
shoulders. They are principally of o dark brown 
color, by which, no less than by intellectual ca- 
pacity and teachableness, they are so adyantage- 
ously distinguished from all other East Africaus, 
that the Galla slaves, especially the young women, 
are much songht after by the slave-dealers, and in 
Arabia fetch from 100 to 150 dollars each. Their 
bodies, and long upper garments, in form like a 
Roman toga, are besmeared with a thick crust of 
butter, giving an unpleasant odor, which strangers 
scent from afar. The women wear a short gown 
of leather, fastened round their loins by a girdle, 
on the skirt of which a number of pieces of coral 
are hung by way of ornament. The more wealthy 
wear also a large upper garment over this gown, 
which gives them the appearance of European wo- 
men. The weapons of the Gallas are a spenr, 
sword and shield, and they all ride on horseback; 
even the women gallop beside or behind their hus- 
bands; for among thtm it is considered degrading 
to go on foot. 

The Galla horses are very small, but beautiful 
in color and extremely swift, though horse-shoes 
are unknown. The Gallas in the neighborhood of 
Abessinia are tillers of the soil as well as breeders 
of cattle, while their brethren under the Equator 
are merely pastoral, and lead a nomadic life. 
Those of the Equator, moreover, have no horses, 
and are altogether far hehind the others, present- 
ing the genuine type of the original Gallas, expe- 
cially in their religious notions. When the Gallas 
follow agriculture, the men plow, sow, and reap, 
while the women look after the oxen, cows, horses, 
sheep and goats, and take care of the Louse and its 
concerns, Rye, wheat, barley, and Indian corn 
grow in such abundauce in the Galla countries 
that for a dollar you may buy almost more barley 
orrye than a camel can manage to carry. The 
climate of many of these countries is remarkably 
beautiful and henlthy; the average temperature he- 
ing 56 degree Fahrenheit, the hihest 70 degrees, 
and the lowest 46 degrees. The Gallas occupy 
vast and noble plains, which are verdant almost 
all the year round, and afford nourixhment to im- 
mense herds of cattle. Their houses or huts are 
round and cone-shaped, covered with roofs of 
grasr, and mostly enclosed by a low stone wall, for 
seenrity against sudden attack. The villages or 
hamlets are for the most part in groves or woods, 
on heights, or on the sides of mountains and riv- 
ers. The land is rich in springs and brooks, well 
supplied by the tropical rains which last for three 
months; besides which, there a second short 
rainy season. Wooded mountains and hills also 
abound, which serve for places of refuge to the in- 
habitants in time of war; and the tall juniper is 
among the most remarkable of the trees which 
adorn these forests. What a noble Jand would 
Ormania be if it were under the influence of Chris- 
tianity and European culture! 

















‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SONNET. 


JESSIE, the presence of thy beauty forme 
Endless variety of blivs for me; 
Such sweet, majestic loveliness. in thee 
So nobly dwells, my blood impulsive warms 
Immediately thy glance meets mine, with sighs; 
ach feature of thy face ix, oh! so fair, 

Love eceme to nestle most supremely there; 
Lurking within the depths of thy bright eyes, 
Under whore lids so inch expression lies; 
Veatures eo delicately true, form the 
Bright ideal formed within my heart so free. 
Enticing raptures from thy siniles arise, 

Reso}ving all ag truth of love divine, 


f 








known. 


Their length varies from three to thirty- 


Youth’s purest dreams, so gladly give ax thine. 
joRACcK HAMILTON. 
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A FARMER I WILL BE. 


AM ‘a hale and hearty boy,” as Uncle David said; 
Though young, thoughts oli“ vocation” are often 
in my head— 
Mechanic, merchant, sailor—ah. none of these for me; 
If ever I should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


easy it would bo for a fellow to despair, did he love 
and lose such an angelic being. Leven conceived 
how it was possible for men to fall in love with 
married women, and elope with them. ‘ 

That night, at tea, my landlady exclaimed, 
“Why Mr. Goodwin, you are the most unsociable 
fellow that ever Isaw! You hardly said a dozen 
words to Miss Custleton to-day.” 


ever fixing definitely in my mind the remotest pe- 
viod at which I might begin to think of marriage 
as a reality. 

Weeks rolled away, and still we saw nothing of 
Harry; other transient beaux dropped off one by 
one, as I monopolized Grace’s company, and I had 
the field all to myself. Grace, the denr little 
nymph, was all that I could wish. It began next 


the more sensitive and jealous I became. 

do very well for folks to talk about jealousy ay 
foolish, aud all that, but just between you and 
as there is “no jealousy without love,” as sure ng 
you live the converse of that rule is true, and thero 
is no love without jealousy. _ 


Now Grace’s parents thought I was a much 
All Nature’s scenes I much admire, for some so smil- 


in, 





ing sccm; 
The shady nook, the flowery -grove, and little silver 
stream; 


Now, those who live a city life these beauties seldom 
see, 

If ever J should be a man, a farmer I will be. 

Tlove to look at pleasant fields, I love the balmy 
breeze, 

T love to hear the little birds warbling in the trees; 

And those who live a country life such things as these 

ay SCC 


In: 
If ever I should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


L love to furrow up the ground and cultivate the soi]— 
Llove to see it bringiug forth the good aud luscious 


spoil; 
For fields of wheat and corn, indeed, I dearly love to 


sec; 
If ever 1 should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


Dpon the verdant pastures the flocks I love to see, 

here: little lambs do gambol, so lively, brisk and 
ree; 

Now several years have passed away, and still this is 
iy plea: 

If ever I should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


Let people mle over the world in search of fame or 
wealth; 

Let them travel from their native land to foreign shores 
for health; 

This is a yery pleasant clime, and good enough forme; 

If ever I should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


I would not be a doctor, the sick to cure or kill; 
I would not be a lawyer, no, to talk against my will; 


I would not bea preacher, though I like Lim of the 
three— 


If ever 1 should be a man, a farmer I will be. 
Though I am young and in my youth, it loug has been 


my cry; 

‘The truth I've told, as you have heard, the thing you 
can’t deny; 

Nor do I wish to deny—I tell it frequently : 

If ever 1 should be a man, a farmer I will be. 


My friends may say, at least they knew what ono in- 
tends to be; 

Come boys, you blithe and merry ones. come, coin- 
cide with me, 

And shout these thrilling words aloud, right free and 
manfully : 

If evor I should be a man, a farmer I will be! 

WELLWISDER. 
i 
Orig nal. 


HOW A LIFE WAS BLIGHTED. 


BY THADDEUS WILLIANS. 


T was a pleasant afternoon in May; my friend 
Dr. Goodwin and myself were sitting in my of- 
fice, and I was reading from Sir Walter Scott. [} 


During the 


awaking from a stupor. 


dy, not observing, 
the first word. “ 


My landlad 


made, a 
sions. 
ings of reli 
ful creature [ 
wed. ‘T 
could de: 


reading that night. 
gave myself up to the m 


emotions that [ bad ever felt. 


ples and chns, On 


gallantry. 
« 


Why, ¥ 


»% 


“Tan all Virg 
un. I only fear 
“Why, what did you do?” 





had just. read that passage in which the sage of 


Abbottstord expresses his opinion that not one | 


man in twenty, upon an average, ever marries his | dny evening!” 


first love. I expressed some incredulity on that 
exception to the general rule. 


sad as mine has, you will concur with the poet 
Did I ever tell you the story of my first love?” a 
“You never have,” I replied, “ but I should like |} 
very well to hear it.” 
“Then light your cigar, and give me another | “ 
er one, and I will gratify your curiosity.” 


late it below. r 
“Tt gives me asad and melancholy relief to recalle 
those bri; 


about that, provided 


pody’s arrangements.” 


wish of furure happiness that was not indissolubly | her favorite?” 


linked with my darling little Grace. But to begin 
to the beginning, I will tell you how I first got ac- 
quainted with her. It was shortly after my arrival 


most young gentlemen of twenty, who have a few 
years course before them, and pleuty of moncy in 
their pockets. 

T had taken up my quarters at tho Greenside 
tavern, determined to confine my attention closely 


very clever, good intentioned folks, but shrewd, 
and kept an ¢ye to practical and pecuniary mat- 
ters. They often rallied me upon my unsociadle- 
ness, but I courted my room as affectionately as 
ever. Ihad enjoyed the selfish seclusion of my 
attic in Greenside fora couple of weeks, when, one 
day, Tom, a colored boy employed about the tav- 
ern, came to my room and said that “a big trunk ” 
had come for me. I said it could not be nine, to 
tell Mrs. Glymp that I was not expecting any 
trunk. He came back and said that she wanted 
me to come down and look atit. So I went down, 
but the troublesome trunk turned out to be some- 
ody else’s, just 1g Lexpected, and I was making 
tho ascent to my room, when I was hailed by my 
Jandlady. Now they had a room, used as a kind 
of family sitting room, that opened on the hall of 
the second floor, and [ had to pass hy this door to 
reach my room. On this occasion it was open, and 


to marry him because he is ric 


blows, th 
the: 
to my own violence. 


Portsmouth. 


h 


“Miss Castleton!” I ojaculated, like one just 


“Why yes, Miss Castleton,” replied my landla- 
the emphasis [ had placed on 
She is regarded as the hand- 
somest girl in Richmond, I tell you what, she'll 
make a mighty nico match for somebody.” 
s one of those old matchmaking 
dames, and Miss Castleton turned out to be her 
niece. Well, f agrecd, in short, to play the agreea- 
ble the next time I met the young lady, and mine 
hostess accepted this promise, but too eagerly 
an atoncment for my former transgres- 

[returned to my attic to luxuriate in fee! 

nd cestacy, to think that the beau 

ad met was really free, unwon, un- 
my ideal fancy she appeared all that I 
e. Alike her form and features were 
rculptured in the line of perfect beauty, and my 
funcy painted her the most amiable of angels. No 
I threw my books away and 
st powerful and peculiar 
In short I made a 
resolve to win Grace Casticton, or make & most la- 
mentable failure in the attempt to do so. 
Afew days afterwards she visited her aunt again, 
and this time I needed no persua 


ion to make my- | | 
self agreeable. 


LT attired myself in my most tasty 
suit, making my toilet with most exqui: 
and descended to meet the adored ot’ my dreams. 
ew hours she remained we got to be 
very good friends, and I escorted her home. 
lived in a beautiful mansion, built low, after the 
Southern style, with a wide yard in front shaded 
ving her at the gate 
ved a smiling invitation to call and see her. 
“T shall be happy to do so next Sunday evening, 
and escort you to church, if you would like to go. 

“Thank you, I shall be happy to go.” But she 
seemed to look puzzled. 
“Yon have no other engagement?” Isuggested. 
“Oh, no; call around about half 
I will go with you; ‘and with a smiling good-bye 
she left me. 
T heroically endeavored to take my mind off the 
charming little nymph; but it was no usc to strug- 
gle; I was evidently in the net, spell-bound, fus- 
cinated, and would not fly if I could, and couldu’t 
f I would, At supper my landlady complimented 
mec upon my 


u have got some of the true Virginian 
in you,” she said. 
nian, madame; at least T hope I 
that I have been too gallant. 


“ What I didn’t do, you had better say. Why I 
actually offered the young lady my arm in broad 
light, and she took it; I made bold to ask the 
permission of escorting her to church next Sun- 


s T “Well,” said my landlady, with a motherly 
point, and said that I, for one, intended, should I) smile of approval, “I don’t seo any thing wrong | 


ever fall in love, to forma glorious aud exemplary | about that, my son; it is true, that in our litte 
town it’s not customary for [adi 
“That may do very well for you,” remarked the | to walk arm in arm; but then it was nearly dark, | 
doctor, “but when your experience has been as | or, at least, twilght, when you went home; and as | 
King her to go to church, I sce nothing wrong | 
you don’t break into some: | 


and gentlemen 


“Somebody’s arrangements!” I exclaimed; 
“who has any arrangements with her?” 

“Oh, plenty, sir; you must not expect that a 
I did as bid, and he gave me the story as I re-| young lady of her attractions has been without ad- 
inirers all this while.” 
“Oh, certainly not,” I said, swallowing my 
ihtand happy days, when I dwelt hencath | jealous rage, and hiding my risi 
my native Virginian skies, to me brighter than | c¢very beau in the place. “I can se 
the poetic sunsets of Italy, knowing no thought, no | thought among so many. Pray who seems to be 


“Well, it’s rather hard to tell whether she has 
any favorites at all, or not. But there is a young 
man named [Harry Hopkins dead in love with her, 
in Portsmouth to attend the Collegiate Institute, | and it is reported that they are engaged; but L 


and I was as wild, and as full of fun and frolic as | don’t believe a word of it The old folks want her 


but [ don’t think 
she likes him much, and from present appearances, 
you will cut him out.” 

Ah, there was something tangible; if the fight 
esolved itself into a single handed contest I was 
and exclusively to my studies, and to make no oth- | in, and there was hope; but put me sing! 
or acquaintances than my class and host and host- | against a whole city full of reputed lovers 
ess, who, by the way, (Imean the latter two,) were | do nothi: 


ite care, 


She 


33 


t seven and 


esentment to 
ely expect a. 


anded 
leould 
ing; not knowing at whom to aim my 
ey would be divided among so many 
force would be lost, and [would fall a victim 
But now that thi 
and intangible host gradually resolved i 
the person of Harry Hopkins, [ felt as though I 
could buckle on my armor and go to battle with a 
light and hopeful heart. Harry was a country 
merchant, and resided ten or twelve miles from 
Every Saturday evening he came to 
Portsmouth, and put up at the Greenside Tavern, 
and spent all bis time with the ndored Grace, who, 
like a good and obedient girl, as she was, treated 
him civilly, but I never thought she loved him. 

So matters went for over a month. 
the sway from Saturday evening until Monda: 
morning, and I held it the rest of the week. ” 
never intruded upon his hours, though often invit- 
ed to do so by Grace, and he seldom | 


hadowy 
elf into 


Harry had 


came up dur- 


to be whispercd around that Grace had jilted Har- 
ry, and that we were to be married. Still I said, 
nor even thought once of my duty in the premises ; 
dreaming not that I might be compromising the 
girl I loved better than my life. 

I was waited on rather abruptly one morning in 
my room by Mr. Glymp, who wished to know my 
intentions with regard to his niece, in the follow- 
ing rather pointed way. 

“ Fed, do you intend to marry Grace?” 

Thad never thought of it, and of course did not 
at that time intend it. So I replied, 

“No, I never thought of such a thing.” 

“Very well, sir, [ only wanted to know.” 

Jn less than a week’s time Hopkins was back 
there again, as sure as you and I are sitting here! 
Now this convinced me that it was all the work of 
older heads than Grace’s. Lhardly knew what to 
do, so I left off my visits to Castleton Mansion al- 
together, giving myself up to the grief and soli- 
tude of my chamber, knowing no other consola- 
tion than the relief 1 found in study. 

Hopkins continued his visits, and soon [learned 
that they were engaged. He would put up at the 
Greenside every Saturday afternoon and spend his 
time with Grace as usual. I stood this about as 
long as I well could, and I determined now to 
“pitch in,” as the boys say at all hazards. [had 
often upbraided myself for the foolish manner in 
which {had suffered my grasp to relax on the on- 
ly girl that I ever dearly and truly loved. 

Well, Hopkins was in the habit of going down 
and spending Sunday afternoon at the mansion, 
and about seven o’clock he would come up to the 
tavern and eat supper, and then go down and take 
her to church. So one Sunday evening I took sup- 
per quite early, and I kept out an cye until [saw 
Hopkins coming up to supper, and I then went 
around the square, and arrived just as Grace was 
dressing for church. I knew she was getting 
ready, for,as I stepped into the hall unnannounced, 
{ heard hey silk dress rustling in the hall bedroom 
overhead. 

Hearing me enter, she spoke from her_pavillion 
of darkness, “ Walk in the parlor, Mr. Hopkins, I 
will be ready in a minute.” 

“Tt happens not to be Mr. Hopkins this time,” I 
replied 

y Is that you, Edward?” she asked in a tremu- 
lous tone. 

“It is what is left of me,” I replied. 

She must have been nearly dressed, for she was 
down in a minute afterwards, and I don’t exactly 
say we rushed frantically into cach other’s arms, 
like lovers in first class novels do, hut she was 
right glad to sec me, and gave me a hearty and a 
welcome shake of the hand. 

“ Are you going to church, Grace?” I asked. 
“Yes,” she replied, “ if you are.” 

Now [ knew that Hopkins had her company en- 
gaged for church, and I felt some misgivings as to 
the justice of crossing him in that way. But I 
concluded that he had caused me to endure 
enough mental anguish, and | might as well allow 
him to taste a few draughts from the same cup. 
So I replied, 

“Well, come, let’s go;” and we started arm in 
arm, just as if no interruption had ever occurred. 

We had about turned the square when Hopkins 
came back and inquired for Grace. 

“Young missis donc went and gone to church 
dis half hour,” replied the Topsy who obeyed the 
summons. 

“Already gone!” ho ejaculated, in perfect 
amazement. “ Who with? 

“Yes sir, she’s dono gone along wid Massa 
Goodwin.” 

“Massa Goodwin—the devil!” he thundered; 
and turning ou his heel he went to church. He 
took a seat just back of us, and I really never saw 
a more uneasy and restless man ininy life. Grace 
did not let on that she saw him, and after church 
we went hack to the tavern, Grace aud I, for she 
had promised her aunt to stay all night with her 
that very night. 

Hopkins came too, but did not enter the parlor 
where we all were, but sought his room, and there 
rolled and tossed in extreme agony all night, mut- 
tering curses, not loud but deep, during the entire 
night. Texpected nothing milder than “ pistols and 
coffee for two” the next morning, and so had Jim 
Beggs, a rakish student, around to be the hearer 
of my reply. While awaiting the inevitable chal- 
lenge I took my fiddle down and played for Grace 
and Mrs. Glymp. 

In the meantime, instead of challenging me, 
Harry had challenged bottle of brandy, and 
seemed to have got the worst of it, for he came 
down in the parlor between eight and nine o’clock, 
dressed in the dirtiest and rageedest clothes he 
could find. A “ long tailed blue,” with the sleeves 
half gone, heavy br shoes, and an old 
slouched hat,that gaye him the comical appearance 
of a negro minstrel. Me did not speak, in tact he 

too drunk too talk, but reeled into the parlor 
before the astonished company, and danced awhile 
tomy playing, kicked the chairs around, and fi- 
nally retired in disgust. I don’t think ho liked to 
dance to my fiddling! 

What “settled his hash,” as we college boys 





y 
I 


wilder and wickeder fellow than I reall: 

give the devil his due, I had always. bore ae 
name of being a sober, moral, industrious young 
man. But so it was; we are judged by the come 
pany we keep, and as students are gencrall: retty 
hard fellows, I was taken for a “ hard egg a by the 
old folks. They seemed to imbibe the opinion that 
I was a gallant kind of a youngster, whose design 
might be to trifle with the affections of their daugh- 
ter, who was young and of tender age, deing only 
sixteen. Oh, h they only known the untold 
depth of true love I entertained for the dear girl, 
they never could have distrusted my motives. aout 
so it was they did, and to discover the fact an- 
noyed me much more than all Thad already passed 
through. It is true that they did not express their 
convictions openly, nor to anybody; but if Grace 
and I went to church, her little brother, three years 
her junior, was sure to be near. If I called on her 
of an evening, her little sister, or brother, or per- 
haps both, always happened to be in the parlor. 
If [ invited her to a concert, or exhibition, unless 
I took half the family along also, she was sure to 
find some excuse for declining. Now I knew that 
this was none of her fault, and that she was actin 
uuder the justructions of older heads; but I felt 
exceedingly vexed at these demonstrations, and 
wondered that she did not remonstrate with her 
parents. Many a night, after calling on her, in- 
stead of returning with happy and buoyant spir- 
its, I would go home sad, gloomy, offended, and 
perfectly wretched. Although I tried to hide these 
teclings as much as possible from Grace, sho at 
last began to notice them, and attributing thom to 
other cuuses, doubtless passed many unhappy mo- 
ments of’ secret anguish. Ah, that old saying is 
very true that “ truc love never does run smooth.” 

This state of things could not last long without 
coming to a crisis. There was to be a grand mili- 
tary display near Portsmouth about this time, and 
all the clite were of course going to drive out to 
the parade grounds, a distance of three miles, to 
sec it. All the young men who had sweet hearts 
were guing to drive them out, and of course, ever 
ready to do anything to add to Grace’s pleasure or 
happiness, [ proposed to drive her out. Now that 
we ure engaged, I thought, she certainly would not 
refuse me, and so I hired a carriage and called for 
her, bright and carly. Judge of my mortification 
and surprise to find my kindly offer refused onthe 
plea that she had a previous engagement to call on 
a friend that morning. 

“Very well, Miss Gastleton,” I said, as soon as I 
could recover from my surprise, “if you think 
more of your friend than of me, go to see her.” 

“But 1 don’t want you to get angry, now, Ed- 
ward,” replied she, pleadingly. 

“J would not, Grace, for anything, offend you,” 
I replied; “but you have offended me in this way 
so often that I cannot overlook it longer.” 

“Well didn’t T tell you I had promised to call of 
her this morning? if you lind told me before that 
you were going to take me, I would have wont in 
a minute,” she said. 

“Oh, that is all very well, Grace,” I replied, 
“but my own mind is satisfied. If you wanted to 
0, that excuse would not be made. If you can 
not trust your precious little self in my keeping 
for a single half day, you could not, lam satiated, 
for life.” 

Grace had now began to look very serious and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. Though I was 
much affected myself, I felt too deeply stung to 
exhibit any other feelings than those of resent- 
ment. 

“Well,” she at length said, “if you are mad I 
can’t help it; [have to do as my ma says, and sho 
says I am too young to go riding with young gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Then you ought not to receive company,” T 
answered. “It is very true, Grace,” I continued; 
“T cannot blame you altogether; but I think if 
your own feellngs were right you would not treat 
me so; and while I would be the last one to advise 
you to disobey a parent’s command, if that parent 
puts so little confidence in me, it would perhaps be 
my wisest plan to withdraw my attentions entire- 
ly. Tam aware that other gentlemen have waited 
on you, and you haye went carriage riding with 
them. I, for one, certainly think no Jess of you 
for that; but I certainly can be trusted far as Hen- 
ry Hopkins or anybody else.” 

Thad already said too much, and the tears were 
streaming from Grace’s eyes. [squeezed her hand 
and lett her abruptly. [ reproached myself that 
Thad said a word, and still I felt that it was my 
duty to show a manly spirit, and to express my 
real couvictions, 

Auxious to forget a scene so unpleasant, I drove 
around to sce another young lady acquaintance of 
mine, who was but too willing to accomyany me, 
and we drove out to the grounds. Judging by my 
behavior that day, one would hav thought (had 
the lightest heart m all that glittering crowd. 
was running over with mirth and fan, and had 

hing witty to say toevery lady I passed; ant 
Miss Chambers, I dare say, found me # more liver 
ly companion than she had expected. But in 
reality my heart was all at the mansion with my 
own darling Grace, whom I, in my wounded pride 








ing the week. I soon began to perceive that [ had 
made at least some impression on my idol’s heart, 
for I had now got to loving her more dearly than 
my own soul, as my neglected books could testify 
by many a lively sonnet, and many a tender 
scrawl. 

Her uncle and aunt, who had_taken upon them- 
selves the pleasant trouble of inquiring into my 
character and family, were decidedly on my side; 
and very soon, for reasons that I never fally 
Icarned, Hopkins ceased his visits altogether. 
Could it be that the charming Grace Castleton had 
given him the “sack?” [more than half suspected 
it, but said not a word. 

Now [ must confess that, as deeply as T loved 
that girl, Thad never once dreamed of marrying 
her. Young as Iwas, and with four years of study 
before me, like most young men of that kind, T 
only thought of gallanting my swect-heart around 
and having a “ nice time of it” generally, without 


and resentinent, had determined to. part with for 
ever, and seek out, when the wounded heart should 
he healed, a companion of a more congenial tem- 
perament. Now | had a very winning way with 
tho fair sex when I chose to exert my powers to 
please, and Old Judge Drummond used often to ro- 
mark that he believed young Goodwin could win 
any pirl he set his heart on, But while T pleased 
everybody else, I did not please myself; and a5 
gazed on the hundreds of fairy forms, riding with 
easy indifference, chatting and laughing with their 
artners, I thought of weeping Grace at home, ant 
how happy [ would be were she only by my side. 
T returned home and retired early, but tossed 
about all night unable to sleep or pacify my tur 
bulent passions, I aroso next morning, and ner 
vously seizing a pen, penned the following hasty 
note, scareely knowing what I did; 
GReEENSIPR TAVERN, October 8th, IR— 
Miss Castuutox.—Atter much thought aud 
mental anguish 1 have come to the conclusion that 


Mrs. Glymp asked me to come in and tell her 
about the trunk. I entered, rushly enough, as it 
roved, expecting to meet no one but my hostess. 
ere of my surprise to find myself in the com- 
any of one of the loveliest and most charming 
ercatures that I over beheld. 

«Miss Grace Castleton, Mr. Goodwin, courtesied 
my landlady, in regular Old Virginian style. Now 
the unexpected nature of the mecting hhad_a ten- 
dency to embarrass me, and I understood Mrs. 
Glymp to say ‘Mrs. instend of Miss. I sat down 
and chatted with the Indics awhile, and then went 
to my room. I must confess that I was complete- 
ly fascinated by the young lady whom I had met, 
and having reached my room, and thrown myself 
down on my bed, I gave myself up to surveying 
the happy fellow who was supposed to possess such 
atreasure. Ido not say that I felt any thing like 
Jove; I merely amused myself by fancying how 


used to say, he went back to his store and never 
come to see his darling any more. If T were writ- 
ing a novel ['d say that he went to Europe and 
sundry other places to bury his grief and disap- 
pointinent in tho excitement of travel. But he 
didn’t do anything of the kind. He went back to 
his store, and, although the little episode had not 
terminated quite as pleasantly as he had hoped it 
might, he soon forgot it, and married Emily Gray- 
ham, a pretty country girl, who doubtless made 
him as good a wife as he deserved, not saying a 
word against his ncrits in any way. 

Grace and myself were now left to comparative 
quiet; and following our own Inclinations without 
counsel or advice, at the end of a month more T 
found myself engaged to the prettiest and sweetest 
little duck in all Virginia, in my estimation, at 
least. So far we had had so much outside fighting 
todo that we had no time for lover’s quarrels be- 
tween ourselves. Loft alono tho more | loved her, 
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our acquaintance must cease. Painful ag 


py with him, I am, 


pered imagination I despatched by Tom, tl 


days of mental torture and grief I endured 
week, I will not attempt to describe. How 








case, and that her love for me w: 
deep as over a woman gave to the idol of her 

A week after, when my nerves had somewh 
covered from the shock, although my mind 





read, 
pecting nor wishing to see her again, life 
seemed an aimless 
for me to live for, and although I knew there 
many 
and po: 
loved was lost, not by my folly, not so n 
through her own will, as that of interfering 
ents, 

Indulging in these gloomy 
the hook, when 
In a moment I recognized the handwi 
ou cie’s, and of course hastily tore it open, 
itis: 








of this morning. 
its conte! s 
you, Idid not mean it. Please come down 
see me, and, if we havo to part, let me know y 
reasons. Yours, as ever, 
After reading this note I called Tom and q 


tioned hin as to how it came there, 
vere mental stragele between pride and duty, 


to her presence. The twilight shades were 


ping my cloak around me, I walked down to 
and entered without 
by the window, and did not observe me until [ 
tered the parlor. 


weeping. Af first she 
the approaching. gloom, for there wax no light 

“ Kdward! she exclaimed, and aros 
me, hut overcome with weakness and emotion, 
back in her chair. 





Wet and cold; her cheeks were pale and’ dai 
Presently she opened her eyes and gazed calmly 
ine, but did not speak. ~ 

A Grace, davling, what is the matter?” L ask 

“Oh, Edward, why did you leave me?” 

“Grace, do not ask me,” 
as well as I could tell you.” 
sobbing on my bosom. A wom 
Ways overcome me; I cannot ri 





n 
at them, even 


girl of my heart. When [saw Grace sobbing 
the bosom that had been rent with anguish 
her, the eyes, once so bright, dim and sunken wi 





stern nature relented, 
“Grace, Grace,” [ said; “this will not do; 





curred; God forbid that it should oce 






s mistaken in your love, my darling; [ ns 





cy. 


wert.” 





she kissed me 
human promi: 





avail so little, while a power 





with a relenth 
deepening tv 
“Wh 


tyrann, 
ht, she said, presently, 
iful night it is!” 
, i, it is like those beautiful ev 
ings we used to stroll together. 
walk now?” 

“Yes,” she replied, and placing her light si 
bonuct on, we strolled down the gravelly wall, 

“ Are you not going to take Fred or little Ani 
with us?” I inquired. 

“No, wh 
I merely pressed her bh 
stuod the delicate answer, and we walked on. 










about to retire Grace said, 
“Qh, Edward, [ forgot to tell you; the last 


me! 





want vou to bring a carriage and ¢ 


ing upon her pale features 
don’t think Mr. and Mrs. 
go.” 






good-night. 


don’t you forget; 
s e riding the next da 


we went carri: 

















Parting. 


had read the melancholy tidings. 
.. “Lace no remedy,” she replied; “you mus! 
it seems.” 

“ But can you not go with me?” Lasked. 








step, [ believe it is to be my duty, and trusting that 

you may find 2 moro worthy husband, and be hap- 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp. 


This product of a fevered brain and a distem- 
ern servant, who brought me back an answer. 
But finding that [ was apparently very ill, and had 
fallen into an wueusy siumber, concluded not to 
awnken me, and so put the note in oue of my 


books and went down stairs, and I did not, of 
course, receive it, Of the nights of anguish, and 


Grace suffered Ido not know; but at the time I 
did not think her love was yery decp, and cor 
quently she could not feel very bad. But I af 


wards Ivarned, too late, alas! that this was not the . 
as pure and and under the impulse of the moment may form 


Arooped in the confines of the gloomiest melancho- | #8 Never that perfect satistaction aud ease of spirit 
ly, L took up a book attempting to read. [had al-| felt, that would have crowned life had the first 
siven up all hopes of Grace, and never ex- eb 

pursuit; it contained nothing | ¥ 


would willingly wed me for my wealth 
ion, I felt that the only girl I ever truly 


x reflections, I opened 
alittle note fell out of its pages. 
iting as 
Hero 


CasTLETON Mansion, October 8th 18— 
Mr. Goopwin.—I have just reccived your note | she went to join my father who had ono hefore. ° 


If I have done anything to offend | care and mental abstraction in business matters. 


Grace, 


&e. After a se-} Mer self. I could not return to Grace in that con- 


latter triumphed, and I decided once more to go in- 
ready rapilly gathering around the earth as, Wrap- 


mansion. I walked rapidly up the gravel walk, | ? 
ringing. Graco was sitting a 
She was pale, and her sunken | ™ 
cheeks and eyes gave painful evidence of grief and 
did not distinguish me in 
the parlor, A moment sufHiced to recognize me. 

to meet 


I sottly approached and took her hand; it was | ¢ 


> L replied; “ you know |-*¢ 


Here she gave vent to her emotions, and leaned | .. i A 
’s tears will al-| first suitor was a Mr. Heartly, a cousin of Hop- 


it Is but a poor beggar woman, much ‘less the | tee to see her. He was wealthy, and everybody 


weeping, the once blooming cheek tear-furrowed | Well enoagh to mary 
and pale, my breast smote me, and my proud, 


now | fast. After remaining in Europe one year, 1 
have the best evidence of your truth and’constan- | #out to return with renovated health and spi 
You are all the world to me—we will not | to reclaim my darling Grace, whom [had neither | t 


She lifted ber head and gazed calmly into my | Meetin; 
face, and then putting her arms around my neck | ® 
to seal the promise. Alas! that | ™ 


but unseen fate rules over the hearts of mankind | 4 4 4 
Loving out into the | Scenes; but finally returned home, disheartened 


Shall we take a oe life. 


hould [? you are company enough.” | ustrions but poor young man for spite. The 
ud in token that £ under-| list Dheard from her, they w 


enjoyed a happy and quiet evening, and as I was 


cursion of the season takes place to-morrow; {| ™ 
2 

“T fear you are not well enough,” [ replied, gaz-| 1 

“and if you were, [ 

Ueton would let you h 


“Leave that all to me,” said she; “and now | |! 
t 


selves. Six months passed in this way, and we | fe. 

vere as happy as mortals could well be. The 

clouds seemed to have all past, and after the rain 5 ¥ 

the sunshine of truth and ple: sure seemed. to iil AMBE my 

the wings of old time as he glided by. ee Ter 
About this time [ received a summons to return The Migidnas of AN lover, pe 

home. My father had died, and busin of an Tue'burden ol) is pray ers. 

imperative nature called me home for several deat cont 

months. Sorrow filled our hearts at the idea of A oe ho ee ih ea 

y , 


“Shall we part, my darling?” I inquired, after I 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND 


is this! “It will be too svon. We could not get ready 
on ko short a notice. Besides, had we not better 
put it off until you are through your studies?” 
“T grant that it would be best,” I replied, after 
& moment’s reflection, “ But it is. a good while to 
wait, und [never was very enthusiastic in my be- 
liet in long engagements.” 
There can at least be no harm in waiting, and 
there might be in not; we are both young and can 
Wait; and as for my part I will never change, 
whether the engagement was six weeks or six 
years,” said she. 
“Weil,” I replied, “I do not know but that you 
are right; and whether you are or not, as matters 
now stand, I see no other alternative. I am not 
afraid you will change Grac 
old proverb says that ‘ absence is the tomb of love,’ 
and we are all fallible, and you may form new at- 
tachments that may finally outroot the old love, 





ce tae 
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A 





fora 
mnuch 








soul, | #¢W ties and associations that may trammel the 
autre. heart, and finally bind it to others tor life; and al- 
stil] | tough such unions may be middling happy, there 


hoiee deen taken.” 

“There is mach truth,’ she replied, “in what 
you say, Edward, but I hope in our case it will 
prove different, I don’t think [ could ever be 
another’s as completely as 1 am yours.” 

“Nor I, my darling. But should the misfortune 
Ispeak of occur, it would be the blight of your 


nuch |) « es 
par- life and mine; then do not reproach me with it. 





now 






were 


a 


Well, you must be tired of this story, and soT th 


to rupidly fail, and I had to take her to the various 
watering places. A twelvemonth thus passed, and 





and L_ visited Saratoga to recruit my wasted ener- 
your} gies, There I took a vioient pneumonia, of which 


trated than ever. [ was a mere wreck of my for- 


ues- 
ition, 

_About this time an uncle of mine was going to 
Lurope,and offered to pay my passage it: Lwould go. 
Hoping thereby to renovate my houlth, T went. I 


the 
al- 


tho f ; 
pond, on account of some silly notion she had 


bout corresponding with gentlemen. I would not | § 
cen.| Wtite her unless she would reply; this she would | ¥ 
the silly notion; so we never heard from each oth- 
er only throuth friends. 


t in 


BE 





felt | Her uncle, Mr. Glymp, of the Greenside tavern, as- | * 
certained that I had gone to Europe, and so they 
‘oncluded that the rumor was correct. Ter par- 
ents persuaded her that if I was not married, I]? 
would be soon. That, after travelling among so | P 
many fine and fascinating women as L would meet | t 
ed, | i England, France and Italy, I would never think | t 


np. 
on 


better marry the first good offer. 


ir | kins, whom the latter was instrumental in getting | 
aid it would be o splendid match; and so they |} 
ere married, sure cnough, but [ do uot believe | 4 
She liked him 


on} £2 
for] Were ” 
ith | that Grace ever gave him her heart. 


his marti 





let it | Wnkindly, He did not have sufficient force of |S 
all pass; let us forget and forgive all that has oc- | Character to withstand temptation, He -toole to | 5 


But Tam too 
AS 
its. 


| drink, and squandered all they had. 





seen nor heard from for near two years, But 
an old friend in Florence, he told me that 
he was married! At the news my heart sunk with- 
nme, and T have never been myself since. 
mained another year in the east, and attempted to 
rown trouble and remorse in new and exciting 








Tal 


aud broken in spirit and health, 
I never went to see Grace; T did not want to 
‘en- | Meet her, ruined as she was in hope aud prospects 

Having squandered all he possessed, 
eartly died of strong drink. Voor Grace, she 
un- | heard of my return, and the falsehood that had 
heen palmed off on her, She wrote me a Ietier, 
nic | but L never answered it; I could not. Thinking it 
was pride that prevented me, she marricd an_in- 














re living out west; 
he was cultivating the prurie for a livelihood, and 
Grace, the darling litde beauty that should have 
been the blessing of my life, and the ornament of 
ex-| ny home, now cooks vegetables for her husband, 
Ashes his clothes at the spring, and Keep the pi 
out of the garden, to say nothing of the more iim- 
portant duties of attending to four little white- 
beaded boys, who play in the dirt around the hum- 
ble cottage door, 

As to my life, it been blighted. The fond 
pes of youth, the dreams of fame and wealth, 
he airy castles of success in life have all been 
and | More than reali 





We 






























QTMIT of cong, where, oh! where is thy dwelling? 


Eartl-voice and sky-voice thy presence are telling; 


Mast thou thy dwelling where etar-lamps are shining? 


Sweeter than strains trom elfius of dreamland— 


But you know the | «In the hearts of the true there is my dwelling, 


‘Tis but my echo the woodlunds are trilling, 


“The heart where I dwell must be full to o’erflowing 


There my futler-land, there only my dwelling, 


Tuly, which, with the men engaged in them, have 


forward on the same field, 
And 1 rool-bye.? eicsen Ye that, as the result of an iniquitous arg in entered 
ow goou-hye.” Wo kissed and parted. into by Pope Stephen and Pepin, King of France, 


will cutit off short, We never metafier that day! | Pevin needed the help of Stephen in establishing 
The business of my father’s estate employed ine nee ea the eck Bine Ghaan Gr France ina 
for s ; grict ated fr A . ‘ 

‘ome months; gricf caused my mother’s health monastery, he had 


Tho Pope’s influence with his superstitious sub- 


Tam both surprised and hurt at | My own he suffe: th from incess: n his side. 
own health had suffered much trom incessant add to that spiritual sup 


generally conceded to the Papal chair throughout 
Western Europe, the powers and revenues of a 
[ recovere: Y it lett me ros. | Secular prince. 
red at length, but it left me more pros- able to his wishes. 


which would be most convenient for the purposes 
of Papal sovereiguty: Ravenna, Campania, Rome, 
and Pentapolis. 
longed to the Greek Emperor, at Constantinople. 
should’ here say that Grace and I did ‘not corres- | It Was governed by an Exarch, as the Emperor’s 
representative, 

solved by him from theiy allegiance the people re- 
rolted and killed the Exarch, Paul, is 
jot do; even her great love would not overcome bid governed by its own Duke. But he about this 
ime w: 

Rome had a municipal government of its own, but 
Atter my departure for Europe, my old rival, | Hot an efficient one. Astolphus, the King of the 
‘arry [opkins, put out the report that [ was mar- | Lombards, learning of thesc things, came with an 


ried, and had gone to Europe on a bridal tour, | army, and seized upon Ravenna and Pentapolis. 
Stephen having failed in an attempt to bend 


phus to his own policy, called to his aid Pepin the 
Short of France, who, as we have j 
recently usurped the throne of that kingdom. Pe- 
pin came with an army, det 


of returning to marry my little simple beaury, and | throne, 
rhool-boy sweetheart Grace, and that she had | Xhove. 
So she began to receive company again, and her Stephen in possession of’ his temporal sovercignty. 

An emperor of France has been a chief instrament 
in taking from Pope Pius IX., a large portion of 
the territory thus granted. 


Emannel, the prince who takes possession of the 
iF ‘y him, and douhtless would | provinces which the Pope has been compelled to 
have made him a trae and loving wife; but after | abandon, now reipns. It scems a singular fact 


ge he did not do much, and treated her | that the parties to what 


tered. 


d; but ob! the crowning glory 
we went to church, and to rebearsals, and every- | of all, the woman that [chose to share it, is lost 


where we chose; and, strange to say, the old folics | f0 me forever, and T have nothing lett hue a brok- 
concluded we were capable of taking care of our- | eM heart and blighted life. But such is human 


LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


Original. 
SPIRIT OF SONG. 


I 


ation, I 





Whence dost thou come, gentle spirit of kon, 


Where is thy father-land, pint of cong? 
right always 





Art thou some golden cloud melted in sound? 
wer around me thy full notes are chiming; 
Where is thy fatlier-land, spirit of song? 


rt thou the voice of the enecade and woodland, 
‘The twittering voice of the silver-tonged throng? 


Tell us, ob tell us, thou spirit of soug! : 
suf 








‘There thou mayest hear mine own native tougue: 
L dwell in the sou) to melody strung. 

* ee hearted. T 
fC rich scamp, 
With tremulous, deep-sounding chords runuing 
through; 


‘The soul and the life of the good und the true. Thavo seen 
W. . Francis. i 

ful, polishes 

ELEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. Conkemnuer. 


OOKING back to the yeur 755, the student of 
history finds events transpiring at that time in 


even those 





singular correspondence with what is now going 
Tt was in that year 
have been 
ferring on 
he Bishop of Rome became a temporal prince. 





ing 





vibration 





tthe secptre for himself. 
: : because T 
would materially serve his cause, if exerted 
Stephen, on his own part, wished to 
inacy which was now 





if Ldid T 








but some 
And recent events seemed favor- 





There were four Provinces in that part of Italy 
Lused 


Of the: 





» Ravenna properly be- 


wanted 
Instigated by the Pope, and ab- i 


Campania 








killed, and at the same_ instigation. 


stol- 


ust said, had 





nited Astolphus, and 
hen, ov the condition that Stephen should grant 
he Papal sanction to his scizure of the, French 
gave to him the four provinces named 





sure of 
It was then a king of France who placed Pope 


‘A Lombard king also | ord 


played a part in these transactions, and jn that 
quarter of Italy where he then held rule Victor 











At present going on, 
of xo many centuries, be 





should, after the changes 


0 similar to those in the original transaction. Seek 
Their mutual relations, however, are much al-| ink’ 


The French Emperor and the Lomhard 
King are now the confederates, and the Pope is 
he victim. The method pw er 





ned in the transfe 
of sovercignty, by which Pius IX. loses and Victor 
Emanuel gains the provinces of the Romagna, is 





stronger than he, carried the day, Neither party 
thought it necessary to consult the wishes of the 
people thems ‘Victor Emanuel has submitted | 
the question of his dominion there to popular suf- 
frage, aud is the king whom the people themsely 
chose. This fact illustrates how differently the re. 
lations of ruler and ruled are estimated in the 
nineteenth than in the cighth centur; 
Avother ciremustance may be noticed. The be- 
ginning of the Pope’s temporal dominion in [aly , 
was much like what the close promises to be in} 
one respect. The people of Southern Italy were 
fuly as unwilling to acknowledye the arrogant Ro- |. 
man priest for their sovereigns as their descend 
ants of the present century have been. It was at 
years from the time when Pepin the 
le his donation to Pope Stephen, before 
ints of the provinces submitted to be 
so governed, As the present French Emperor ha 
been compelled to protect Pope Pius against his 
own subjects, so was Charlemagne compelled to do 
for Adrian, the successor of Stephen. The sume 
thing he did also for Leo Ifh., who, as Pius has 
been, was driven from Rome by his exasperated. 
veople, when they found his stupid tyranny no. 
longer endurable; and only ventured tk, like 
Pins [X. again, when he had a French army at his 
heels. 
Nor has the government of the Pope ever heen 
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and 




















































I pray thee do not linger 
Among the haunts of men, 

But haste away to her T Jove, 
And bear my tender sighs 





t go, 





patiently endured by its subjects. There is reason 
even now to believe, that if it should be left, with- 
ference, 10. the will of the people, 








cannot he long before the words of the Psalmist 
will be literally true of the manof sin: ‘ His mis-] 01 
chief shall return upon his own head, and his vio- | 0! 
lent dealing shall come down upon his own pate.” 
The dark and dreary annals of Papal usurpation 
are drawing toa close, and the Lord himecif will 
ere longannul that unrighteous covenant in which, 
eleven centuries since, a foundation for it wax 











Earth hath no tairer jewel 
Beneath the summer skies. 





SILVESTER. 











laid. Surely every triend of humanity and of God 
must rejoice at the prospect. 





PROTEST against it! 
In my own name and that of the rising gener- 
protest against it. 7 , 

What? Why, just this, that in sentimental sto- 
rics, sketches, and poems, those who do about 


end, or, in other words, get their 
blessings for the good they do in this world. I 
haven't found it so, neither do I suppose | ever 
shall; although L have had “large expectations.” 
They have proved, however, only expectations, or 
else Dve seen the world crosswise. 
the very best men carrying about a pressure of 
fering that scemed too great for human shou- 
to bear. [have witnessed gentle, pure-mind- 
ed, self-sacril 
der the most xpi 


houses to houses, and land to land, while h 
dren flourished like olive plants around his table. 


outlet to filthy sewers—the velvet-fingored, care- 


yigorous and rich, avd (of course) resp 


have known an honest child to return a bank note 
of value that he found and receive a penny for it. 
Lhave known people who have given a home to 
the destitute have not where to lay their heads. 1 


To be sure I have had a reward in my heart in 
the consciousness of well doing. There was a 
cornfortable feeling in that region that gent forth 
have heard the widow’s “God bless you.” 
look to sce the vacancy miraculously sapplicd, or 


ain in a strait do I believe that some good provi- 
dence will whisk me right ont of it. 





calculations end in trouble [must work my way 
alone, and not expect Elijah’s raven or the wid- 
ows cruise of oil. 


about precocious children who died young, because 


(as I was led to beli 
live. Some way they always had just what they 


everything they did. And then those stori 
stumbling on secr 
time, when that horrid old curmudgeon of a land- 
lord was waiting to turn out the poor widow and 
her hamble furniture for a deht of rent. 
beautifully—never dreaming of such a thing—her 
hand happens to hit that concealed spring! and 
how, whiz! came forth the little box with—mark 
it—just the sum that was necded to pay off that 


I believe sometimes—once in a great, great many 
years, wonderful coincidences do happen; I’ve 
seen them myself—but it is only once in a great, 
great while. One hall of the provide 
sition that we read of are pure fabrications—I am 


Don’t 
a good deed has its material reward. It is not so. 
Our good is too often evil spoken of. Ingratitude 
meets us at every turn. 
are they who remember little favors, 


Scripture say “all things shall_work together for 
good to them that love God.” 
the limit of our mercies—it may be that the good 
will not meet us till after the judgment. 

Large folks and little folks, hear yef Learn to 
do good, because it is good todo good. In other 
words, do it for the yood’s sake and not for your 





HE cows are lowing at the gate, impatient to 
be fed, and Sallie’s coming down the lane, with 
also strikingly different from that whieh Pepin and ! pait upon her head; and as the cattle toss their 
Tre-| Stephen adopted. They played against the half: horns and paw the sod away, the sun sinks down. 
heathen Lombard a game ot robbery, and being’ behind the hill, and with it goes the day. 
Upon the ground its latest rays have marked in 
lines of shade, the image of cach lowing cow and 
of the lite maid, tripping down towards the ato; 
the cattle know she 
tretch their necks to hear the song that she is 
humming. 
Listen to the simple words, they’re flowing from 
her heart, for the maiden is so guileless that her 
language forms a part of her very 
this world how few can wear the garb of imnecence 


lowing kine, and joy still rules her gentle heart— 
oh, would that hi 
she homeward trips, with brimming pail of milk, 


out foreign inte 8 mi ] 7 
what remains of it would be speedily wiped out. | if the lite she finds so sunny now, will be a life of 
Nor can this finishing event be very far off. It} silk? 


wealth, and charmed the vulgar eye,) 2 seourge ap- 
plied at Fashion’s shrine, maybap to benutity. 


sushing heart, to zo into the iey world and thers. 
rehearse a part; to play upon a sta; 
no cast or place is giv 


REWARDS. 





ing colors in tho 


come out with ff ¢ 1 
ay in substantial 





T have seen 


ificing women bowed to the earth un- 
ending gricf—utterly broken- , 
have likewise seen the surly, selfish, 
who ground down his neighbor, aad 
iTe his ‘chil- 





the proflizate, whose tongue was the 


d epicurean rioter on every virtue, and 
of every social morality, prow sleek and. 

vd by 
who knew him best, (outwfrdly.) I 








“snapped up” more than once for con- 
somebody a favor. 





of light and warmth and cheer, when [ 
But 


have made my wood pile less I do not 












might look in vain. Neither because [I 







Lused to, 
y Lhave come to sce that if my mis- 



















to be very credulous. It came of reading 













ve,) they were too good to 






and were rewarded, plumb-fashion, for 














‘et springs just at the nick of 






How 








miserable accountant. 












tial interpo- 





it. 
teach the children to believe that every 








Rare hearts of true gold 
and have 
Traly does the 







them up for reference, 






But it docs not tix 









this is 
—to 


Think not of the reward—“ but oh! 
simply to do mercy, to walk humbly 
no evil of my neighbor.” 













TRIPPING DOWN THE LANE. 















8 coming, and they seem to 


being. Oh! in 





be as spotless, too! 


“ Birds upon the gaudy wing, 
Sporting in the alr, 

Joy's in the song you sing 
And beauty every where. 


Love is in the cloudless eky— 
Ix in the suushine past— 

And munic sweet gocs floating by 
In murmurings 01 the blast. 








There’s nothing in this world of ours 
To merit jeer or scott; 

The thorns of life are hid by flowers 
Until ye tear them of. 


But when one culls a flower to toss 
It heedless to the wind, 

‘Tik well if the departed gloss 
Reveals the thorn behind.” 


But Sallie has anbarred the gate, and milked the 











't were mine; and [ wonder as. 


Or whether, like the lordly ones, who in the days 
f old, wove into their garments’ woof the threads 
f precious gold (that only spoke of boundless 


She will sactifice her humble fot, and joyous, 


where truth, 
nn; fO stake upon the game 
of life her very hope of Ileaven. 
















































































































Original. 
AH! WE FORGET. 


IL! we forget, when blessings cluster round us, 
Brightening our pathway 18 we onward roam; 

Ah! we forget, wheu basking in life’s sunshine, 
‘That this fuir world we love 1s not our home. 


Affection’s links arc strong as chains to bind us, 
While these are outs we ask for little more; 

Our hearts cling fondly to our earthly idols, 
‘Till death comes knocking at our door. 


Then one by one our dearest ties are severed 
And in our homes stand mauy yacant chairs; 

Toy leaves us to our lonely days of mourning, 
And sorrow crowns ue with her silvery huirs. 


Ah! remember then that we are strangers, 
Lilgrims who may not loiter by the way ; 

‘We watch the twilight shadows gather o'er us, 
And wait for the coming ofa brighter day. 


We know its rosy light, so softly shining, 
Throws it pure rays beyond life’ resthes foam; 

Our barque is drifting o'er the murmuuing ocean; 
Guide us, oh God, aright, and lead us home, 


TaMaR ANNE hunMopE. 





Original. 


SHAFER HALL. 


BY L. 8. NOVEMBER. 
L; was a dismal, gloomy old place, and yet I 

loved to visit it. There was a kind of fascina- 
tiou to me in its decaying grandeur, an enchant: 
ment in its mouldering ruins which [ coukl not re- 
sist; and [never tired of watching the ghostly 
shadows move solemnly up and down over the 
ivy-mantled sides, or of listening to the musical 
murmur of the green leaves as they swayed back 
and forth in the evening breeze. The walk 






































now overgrown with tangled grass and weeds, aud 
gave back no sound to the passer’s fuotsteps, 
Over the marble steps a trailing vin 
years bofore, and now nothing was vi. 
it, ‘The windows looked gray and crunbling, and 
rattled dismally at the slightest breath of air; and 














ruin and decay. 


careful to pass it before night-fall, unless necessity 


of their fear. 


haunted, No one dared to go near it at those 


unravelled, until, one Christmas, a laborer passing 
the grounds discovered the dead body of a man 
lying upon the frozen snow. In one hand he held 


of a lady. 


ave there, and the parchment which contained 
fis life, and the locket, are kept by the villagers 


some curious observer asks aught of the old ruin, 
the yellow roll is handed to him, and he reads for 


fer Hall. 

“My father was a strange, stern man. 
but never loved him. Stewart Castle, in the north 
of England, was our home, and had been the home 
of our ancestors for long years before. In the 
summer time this was an euchanting place, with 
its grand old trees ever waving thuir stately heads 


room for the sunshine to glimmer through, and 


no Place could be more drear or desolate. 

“T have no remembrance of my mother. She 
died before I was old enough to know my loss; 
but I know that all the wealth of my proud father’s 


er sought another to fill her place until the time 
of which I write. 

“Thad been absent for three years at college; 
but my health being too poor to coutinue my stu- 
dies, I resolved to return home for a while to re- 
cruit it. It was about eight in the evening when 
T came in sight of home, and [was somewhat sur- 
prised at seeing the whole castle illuminated by a 
thousand lights, and at hearing the sound of mu- 
sic and of joyous lnughter coming through the 
open windows. It was always so still and quict 
there that it surprised me more; for my father 
had not been into society for years. Butjudge of 
my astonishment when, approaching nearer, I saw 
through the open window my father standing be- 
fore the man of God, and, leaning upon his arm 
was a young girl not one half his age. I saw 
through it all. He was to be married, and had 
purposely concealed itfrom me. Iwould not have 
cared had he selected 2 suitable companion, but to 
think that he sbould have persuaded onc so young 
and just entering upon life to walk its toilsome 
journey with him, [ almost hated him for it; and, 
‘too, I was almost certain she did not love him. I 
stood still and saw them wedded, and then enter- 
ing the castle by a private eutrance, sought my 
room, and did not appear before my father until 
the next day. F 

“Ve was surprised and embarrassed at secing 
me, but told me at once that he had married, and 
that he should expect me to treat his bride with 
becoming respect. He said that she was the 
daughter of an old frieud of his who hud diced very 
suddenly two years before, Jeaving her an orphan; 
and he had taken her home, and she had a few 
weeks before consented to become mistress of his 
house. He said nothing of her age, but bringing 
her in introduced hertome. | 

“T do not know what there is in fate, but I do 
know that it was my fate to love her, and I could 
no more help it than the stars can help to shine. 
Yes, knowing as Idid that she was the lawfully 
wedded wife of another, I loved her; and I never 
looked into her bewildering cyes without cursing 

the man who had stolen my mate; for that she 

should have been my bride instead of his [ never 
“eo doubted. 

ougeor gave me a cordial welcome, saying that 

she hoped wo should be friends, and then my 

futher, to break the embarrassment, I thought, 

asked her to play and sing for us. She complied, 


which had once been wide and magnificent, were | too pure for that. She treated mo always like a 


had fallen | she knew it I should be banished from her pres- 
sible beneath | ence forever. 


everything, except the trees of a century’s growth | L suddenly awoke to the knowledge that the wo- 
which surrounded the Hall, wore the same Jook of | man I loved above all others in the world was be- 


; yond my reach, and that life without her was ut- 
The timid, superstitious villagers were always | ter wretchedness—worse than a blank. 


compelled them to do otherwise; and then the} lege; more for the sake of breaking away from 
hurried footstep and quick breathing gave evidence | the chains which held me than to pursue my 

No one inhabited it, but every New | studies; for I knew that it were worse than death 
Year’s night there might be secn a pale, dim light | to remain there longer. 
burning far up in one of the upper rooms of the | seven months, I think, when I received a 
Hall; and this was what gave it the nue of being | written note, reading thus: 


times, so the mystery of the yearly vigil was never | me! 


me I could not have been more frightened, and T 


Fs % : Ardaleal needed no urging to go. 
a porchinent sand ante oft wae Array cles ped money to travel swiftly, and in fourteen hours 
un exquisite gi iy ~ after the receptionof the note the trees surround- 


He was buried upon the grounds heside another | NF Stewart Castle wore in six 


for itself, and entered. 
to this day as sacred memorials; and now, when There was no one to welcome me; the rooms were 
3 » 


himself the history of some of the inmates of Sha- aie 8 room, and there found 2 note addre 
Tgive it as I read it. read: 
I feared, s 


around us, and so thick that scarcely was there | thankful that death had not taken her. 


the climbing vines laden with a thousand choice | go to Sic 
flowers of exquisite loveliness; but in the winter | been shipwrecked, and all on board perished. 


heart had been lavished upon her, and he had nev- | young widow. 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


and seating herself at the piano sang a plaintive 
Swiss air, one so sad and mournful that it started 
the tears in my eyes; but at the close she dashed 
off into an latory waltz which quite brought 
back our spirits; and the remainder of the fore- 
noon was spent in a lively, pleasant manner. In 
the afternoon, at the invitation of my father, T ac- 
companied them off upon an excursion to Trevon 
Abbey, which was x ruin about ten miles away, 
My father cared nothing for such things, and ouly 
went to please his child-wife, I thought. They 
were entirely different from cach other in cvery- 
thing. He was cold and stern, she warm-hearted 
and affectionate to those sho loved, but very re- 
served before; he cared nothing for the beautiful, 
she was a pussionate admirer of it; he detested 
poctry, and hardly knew one author from another, 
while she revelled in the rich productions of Scott 
and Burns, Shelley and Keats. Two could not 
have been more unequally mated. But she never 
complained, and always tried to please my father 
by talking upon subjects which interested him. 

“She was not very healthy, and it was necessary 
that she should take much out-of-dvor exercise; 
and as my father could not always be at leisure to 
accompany her, requested me to do so, and nearly 
every day found us off upon some excursion. T 
know my father never once suspected that I could 
love her, and sho trusted me implicitly, never 
dreaming that the hours spent with her were my 
whole existence. I did not think what it might 
lead to, did not care, only that I might be near 
her, might listen to her voice, and catch a gleam 
from her bewildering eyes. I sometimes fancied 
that she loved me, I Knew that there was a dif- 
ferent light in her eyes when they looked into 
mine than there was when she gazed into my fath- 
cr’s, but she did not know it was love. She was 





brother, and I was wise enough to conceal my 
passionate love for her, knowing that the moment 


s For six months I lived ina perfect delirium of 
happiness; but then I could endure it no longer. 





“T left home suddenly, and went back to col- 


T had been gone about 
tily 





“Tf you are my friend, come quick and save 
Zou STEWART.’ 


“Had a message from the other world come to 


I spared no pains or 





ht. I rode up the 
avenue, sprang from my horse, ving it to care 
All was still as the ¢ 











darkened, and the deathly siience appalled me, A 
terrible fear took possession of me. [rushed into 
ul to 
With trembling hands I tore it open and 





“Your father is dead; creditors have seized 
the whole of his property, and I am homieless. 
Come to Dame Grey’s cottage and I will tell you 
the rest.” 

“My greatest fear was removed, and I was 





“Tt 





emed that my father had had occasion to 
y, but the vessel in which he sailed had 





Either through carelessness or extravagance he 
had become involved in business, and as soon as 
his creditors heard of his death they seized upon 
everything, leaving not even a shelter for his poor 
Luckily I had means cnough, 
which had been left to me by a rich old uncle, and 
[lost no timein purchasing back the home of my 
ancestors. 

“My collegiate course was nearly finished, so I 
returned and graduated, 
“We were much together, and thongh she sor- 
rowed for my father as for a friend, I could see 
that she had never loved him as she was capuble 
of loving. I waited until the summer leaves were 
thick upon the trees before T dared to ask her to 
become my wife; and then I told her of my great 
love for her, and that my life would be wretched. 
if deprived of her presence and love. She put her 
hand in mine, and with tears glistening in her 
eyes replied: 
“© Louis Steward, you aro my hearts’ first and 
last love; but I cannot wed you until two years 
have passed away.’ 
“T did not urge her, for I was more than satis- 
ficd to think that she would be mino at all, and 
two years seemed nothing now. 
“ Ah! those days. How bright they were. No 
clouds, not even one as large as ® man’s hand, 
dimmed their brightness; but sunshine, joyous 
sunshine was ours, until, one day ashadow, black- 
er, darker and fiercer than I had ever imagined 
before, fell upon us. 
“ T was obliged to go to Germany and spend a 
week on business. While there, as I was crossing 
the Weser one evening, just at nighttall, to zo to 
Bremen, I thought I heard a familiar voice in one 
of the cabins and looking in the direction—great 
Heaven! I saw my futher. I knew it was him, 
but I knew he had not seen me. [ will not attempt 
to describe my feclings, for it would be impossi- 
ble. That night I left the city, and when next I 
stopped it was in Stewart Castle. [was half wild 
with fear. I could not love her now; but what 
should Ido? It was evident that my father had 
escaped shipwreck in some way, aud was now on 
his way home. I did not stop to reason—I dared 











done quickly. I told Zulu that we must. leave 


took passage in a ship bound for Ameri 
two days were far out at sen. 
servant with us—one that had been in the family 
since my boyhood. I cared for nothing, only ea- 
cape; and did not think until afterward but that 








not; for if I did anything I knew that it must be | arry’s mother 


England. She asked no questions, such was her | discontinued her frequent vi: 
perfect trust in me, and wo went immediately and occasionally, 

ay and in} ing 
1 took n female | she did not eall du 


God is my witness when I say that I would sooner ! 
have died than brought dishonor upon one that [ 
loved so well. 


Origiual. 
TO JENNIE L. P. 


; WEET hope! like wild yrs 
“ We went to a small village in a retired country morns ngs zephyr's soft breath of the 


place, where I engaged board for Zulu, until I} Diffuse a joy o’er the grief-stricken breast; 
could find @ suitable placo to purchase for our | She points to her home, the bright pathway ado: 
home; for I had gone too far now to ever think of | ‘That fearfully leads to the realms of the’ blest. 
returning to England to live. I fell at last upon] y, like th ae b x 
Shafer Hall, which had heen built years before by Ber benny like Wau OF the aaange displaying, 
an English lord, who had been obliged to fice the | Her smiles, to the wretched such transport conys : 
Jaw in England for soine crime. It was an old; She seems like an Ange! of Light trom the sky) 
antique mansion, but by refitting the interior an i. a 
ornamenting the grounds we soon made it, if not | pleads Bey a itle: divinely transcending, 
pleasant, endurable, ; Thy bosom her altar, her incense asecnuiuge et 
“There we lived for a yenr, until Lhad grown] "With fragrauce more sweet then rabies perfume 
almost to a shadow, I lived in such continual fear, G. M. Peemaine. 
I thought he would never find us, but then he might, Z 


and if'he should~—I always shut my eyes here, and : 

refused to look into the future longer. My health Subjects for Thought. 

Was so poor that : had a good exeUsS for talking —! 

the journey, and I resolved to go to England an seeseess SUNSHINE IN THE Nu: —Lit 
see if my futher were living. 1 purchased a dis-| boys and girls might give great happiness toate 
guise, and so complete was ft that no one would | parents and the wuole family cirely by affectionate 
ever have suspected me. Iwill not dwell long up-| kindness. Que who loves to make others happy is 
on the journey. Suffice it to say that I reached | like a sunbeam in the household. Read thet 1. 
England, and, making my way to Stewart Castle, | lowing story as an illustration — 2 
asked lodging for the night. The grounds were] “Charlie, said bis mother when he came in fro 
familiar, but the servants and all the inhabitants | school, “ will you try and amuse your sister a litelo 
Imet were strange. I entered with a trembling | while?” : 
heart, for [ felt that my destiny was to be decided | “pid he scowl, and pout, and look “ No, 
that ni After a time, when [ had composed | i¢he did not say it? No, Charlie did n 
my feelings, I opened a conversation with the ser- 

vant who was waiting upon me, by asking who 


rning, 





, I won't,” 
i ot, Did he 
wince and say, “ O, mother, | have been shut up 
in school all the morning, and L want to 


. ", 0 
was the owner of Stewart Castle now. > 2, | Play; can’t somebody else take her?” Roysmany 
“*You don’t live around these parts, then,’ said | » boy would, but Charlie did not. The boys were 


he, ‘or you would have known that. It is Lord] waiting tor him at the door to come and pi: 
Hereford, the richest man in this shire. Maybe| Charley would like to have gone, but he ase i 


you haven’t heard how the other owner, Lord | his own pleasure for his dear mother’s sake or 
Stowart, met his death. » rather, he made it his pleasure to help her.” 
“Tt shook my head, not daring to trust myscif “Yes, mother, I’ll take sissy—you look 80 tired,” 
fora reply, and he went on. answered Charlie, pleasantly. “And his kind and 
.. Well, several years azo he brought a young | willing tone sent suushine into his mother’s heart, 
girl home with him, and after living here for two] ‘The child had been sick and fretful, and its mo- 
years she married him. People said she never| ther had to neglect many things for her sake, 
loved him, but I don’t know about that. After- Mother, thus rcleased, had time to take a long 
ward he went away and he was supposed to have | breath in another room; then to meet Atay, whe 
been shipwrecked; but he came back in two years | was trudging up stairs, crying, with a splinter in 
and found this castle in the hunds of his son; but, | her finger. ‘She took out the splinter in her d 
strange to say, both his son and his wife had dis-| little finger, and kissed away the tears; then she 
appeared, He could learn uothing of them, and | hastened to the kitchen where poor Bridget ws 
so taking possession of the place he lived here | worried with her work. = 
mone: eae in eemed tat he bad Deen in the} “Ym indeed glad you come, ma’am,” said she, 
habit of gambling for a long time, and now he car- | « ’s a wom aiting: B 3 : 
ried the practice to excess. He staked large sums ee aay Wit ab the door, and f tord 


her you could not come, everything is at beam. 
of money, and finally in_a fit of desperation, be- | ends.” Z y . 


cause he had lost everything, he committed sui-| ‘The mother spoke cheerfully to Bridget, and she 
cide. +. cee, | Went to the door and said a kind word to the poor 
Was I sorry now that I had taken his wife | old woman on the steps, and put a leat’ in her bag. 
away? No, I was not. - ket, and she hobbied off with a streak of sunshine 
Lleft the old castle and hastened back to Zu-| in her heart. Then mother helped Bridget about 
lu. T confessed to her everything, for I could | this thing, and told her about that, and put new 
never have lived happily with her had [ not. She} jite into the boiling and roasting, in order to have 
forgave me, though upright and noble as she was, | dinner ready when father and uncle came home. 
she did not hesitate to tell me that [ had done] As mother went about her houschold cares 
wrong in deceiving one who, bad though he was, lightening and brightening every burden in her 
had never been unkind to her. But she told me way, it was her greatest comfort to fecl that sisey 
what I knew very well before, that she had never | was ‘in good hands—for Charlie, she was sure, was 
loved him. : doing his best to make the little one happy. 
We were married, and for five years almost! Charlie’s kindness to his little sister did notstop 
perfect happiness was ours; but then the destroy-| there. It shone on Bridget and the poor woman; 
ing angel entered our home, and with a fainting | and it shed its soft warmth over the dinner-howr, 


heart Lsaw my bride’s check grow paler, her foot | and streamed with a incllow light over all the rest 
steps falter, until, one New ¥ 3 night, just as | of the day. 


the setting sun were throwing a golden tinge over 
Shafer Hall, she died in my arms.” ig seecoees “Isw’n IT WORSE FOR A Man, Far 
Ilcre several lincs in the manuscript were so | rnER?’—It is two years since [ left off the use of 
Dotted as to be Wegible; but we supposed it said | tobacco. I only chewed a little, but I did enjoy 
that he left Shafer [all and only came back each; my cigar. [prided myself on my fine Havanas, 
year at the aniversary of her death, for the last | and might have been seen almost any morning 
lines van thus: 5 with a cigar in my mouth walking down Broad- 
“Thave been faithful, Zulu; but my last vigil! way in a most comfortable manner. 
is ended, I shall never see thy grave again, To-| The way it happened that I left off is this:—I 
night [ leave Shafer Hall to return no more for-| had a little son about six years of age. He almost 
ever, The pale-faced angel is upon my track, and | always hurried wo be all ready in order to walk 
before another New Year rolls around [shall be|dowa with me as far as his school. His bright 
freed from these carth-fetters which Dind me and | face and extended hand were always welcome, and 
come to thee. | Farewell, my spirit-bride. Ishall| he bounded along beside me, chatting, as such 
soon be home. ; dear little fellows only can. The city has in it 
Tt has heen two years now since I have seen | many dirty, uncared-for boys, whoxe chief delight 
Shafer Hall; but J often think of the poor old man | scenis to be to pick up pieces of discarded cigars 
who for so long a time kept his yearly visils there, | and broken pipes, and, with their hands in their 
and who now rests by the side of another grave, | pockets, puff away in av inclegant manner, 
in the elm shadows which surround it, One morning it seemed that little Edgar and I met 
agreat many of these juvenile smokers. I became 
y nuch disgusted, and pointed them out to little 
Edgar as awful warning of youthful delinquency, 
talked quite largely, and [ said the city authorities 
ought to interfere and break them up. 
The breeze is up, my sails are set, A little voice, soft and musical, came up to me 
My college days are almost o'er. as [ yave an extra putt from my superb Havana. 
And when the ena gun shall boom A bright little face was upturned, and the words, 
eos to friends upon the shore, “Isn't it worse fora man, father?” came to my 
Farewell to romance, love, aud Looks, he: Ee Jha ii ‘ 
‘And hours of joy I'll see no more. ears. I looked down on the little fellow at my 
side, when his timid eye fell, and the color mount- 
ed on his boyish check as if he feared he had said 
something bold and unfitting. 
“Do you think it worse for a man, Edgar?” I 
asked. 
“ Please, father, boys would not want to smoke 
and chew tobacco if men did not do it.” 
Here was my answer. I threw away my cigar 


and have never touched tobacco since in any 
form, 




























































Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALMOST O'ER. 


Y¥ barque will goon be on life's sea, 
J hear the surging billows roar; 











Though bright the rain-bow on life’s sky 
Aud bright the evening fades away, 
And promises n fairer dawn 
‘To grect me with its dewy ray, 
Yet still my eye-right lingering turns 
Upon the scenes from which I stray, 
For Memory no joys can give 
Like those the hours will chase away. 








Star-light may bathe the momntain’s brow. 
The song of mirth be on the air, ‘ 
But when think how soon we part 
Dear friends, forgive the starting tear. 
For smiles and sunny words will {ail 
‘To hide the grief the heart must wear 
‘When soon sad fate will bid it sigh 
Adieu to scenes forever dear. 


++ STEAPINESS oF PuRrose.—It over- 
comes difficulties—not with a rush and shout, but 
melt away before its incessant 
p ure as icebergs before the steady radiance of 
the sun. Ie Rives one the strength of a happy fae 
= am science. weather-cock of a man, whiting 
at op an aon T FOR Pourteness.—I | about with every breeze, cannot have true stead 
older people talked as frankly as little children, | ness of mind. Self-dissatisfaction worrries him; 
there would be loss deception in the world, under but a cheerful vigor and energy grows out of an 
heehee re is a story of a little | intelligent, unviolating purpose. “It gives dignity 
fecl without saying: & great many people and honor to <leaenetor, Mon connate but a miro 
ily white ; % ne nund that marches steadily on through sun- 
Folly whereaT, am acquainted, there is a} shine and shade, calm and arin smiles and 
Yeur-old, who rejoices in the name Harry. | frowns; glad of’ favor, but going on without; 
had been very sick, and his grand- | thankful’ for aid, but fixed on advancing at all 

her servi no longer needed, | events; such men establish for themselves a char 
Oncher Vintage ties an only called acter which cannot but be seen and honored. It 
she was surprised nt heaving Tan ea one Hives success. In any enterprise which is not 
Acie Rae ask why | downright madness, such a man must sueceed. 











ALVARO. 











mother, thinkin 
























































































ie hot ea duet 10 W . oy) | le has the chicfcloment of triumph over difteu! 
0,” said she, “ you didn’t want me, did you?” | and if he is not an idiot he will do something in 


OND” ani ‘ 3 MORE inmoce ‘ 
No,” said ho, with the most imocent. ex: the world. He will not reach his ends ata leap, but 


.N ; pres- 
sion imaginable, “ but don’t y 


‘ou often come when 





she might be my bride when we were away; but, 


we don’t want you?” 


he will reach them. He moves not rapidly. bat 














surely. When you want to find him by-and-by, 
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you will mow where to look. You will look at 
the topmost round of the ladder of success and you 
will find him about there somewhere. 





sssseees OnE Barok Wrone.—Workmen were 
lately building a large, brick tower, which was to 
be carried up very high. ‘The architect and the 
foreman both charged the masons to lay each brick 
with the greatest exactness, eapecially the first 
course, which were to sustain the rest. However, 
iu laying a corner, by accident or carelessness, one 
brick was set a very little out of line. Tho work 
went on without its being noticed, but as each 
course of hricke was kept in a line with those al- 
ready Jnid, the tower was not put up exactly 
straight, and the higher they built tho more inse- 
cure it became. One day, when the tower had 


whence came this universe? Have all these stars 
which glitter in the heavens heen shining from all 
eternity? Has our globe heen rolling around the 
sun for ceaseless ages? Whence came the magni- 
ficent architecture whose architraves rise in splen- 
dor before us in every direction? Is it all the 
work of chance? I answer no, It is not the work 
of chance, Who shall reveal to us the true cos- 
mography of the universe by which we are sur- 
founded! Is it the work of an Omnipotent Archi- 
uct 
“Around and above us rise sun and system, 
cluster and universe; and I doubt not that in 
evory region of this vast empire of God hymns of 
praise and anthems of glory are rising and rever- 
berating from sun to sun, and from system to sys- 
tem—hcard by Omnipotence alone across immeu- 





+++» Dr. Morell, who sometimes wrote the! 


oratorios for Ilandel, once took the liberty to sug-| is a city in Europe. 


gest to him that the music was contrary to the 
‘ense of the passage. Instead of taking the hint, 
as he ought to have done, be exclaimed,— 

“Vat, you teach me music? De music is goot 
music. Hang your vorts! Here,” said he, thrum- 
ming the harpsichord, “ here are miue ideas; go 
and make vorts to dem.” 








++ A few days since, an attorney present- 
ed a bill of $2,50 to a humorous chap, for legal 
advice. Tho latter admitted the correctness of 
the Dill, but plead a set-off. When asked what it 
was, he said the lawyer had given the advice while 
standing on a vacant lot of the client, and_he 
churged $2,75 for the use of the zround. The 


Tae turned her into rain-bow. 


Diana. 
« 32, 95,6, 4, 24, 20 was worshipped by tho 


“ 4, 41, 15, 38, 34, 26, 15, 18, 32, 15, 8, 36, 42, 10 


My whole was an important discovery. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 2. 

Iam composed of thirty-eight letters. 

My 26, 18, 9, 4, 11 is a goddess of flowers, 

“36, 10, 22, 37 was the messenger of Juno, who 


“4, 88, 15 is the god of rain. 
‘« 28, 11, 31, 8, 11 was the mother of Apollo and 


Egyptians in the form of an ox. 
aD 5, 20, 18, 38 save the name of Hellespont to 
the Ponti: 





been carried up about fifty fect, there was heard a 
jromendons crash. The building had fallen, bury- 
ing the men in the ruins. All the previous work + Wortpiess TracuErs.—Sometimes 
was Jost, the materials wasted, and, worse still, | one hears an eloquent discourse from the pulpit, 
valuable lives were sacrificed, and all for one} but the “ field Preachers” one meets with ina 
brick laid wrong at the start. The Workman at| country walk are always eloquent. The earth 
fault in this matter little knew how much mischief] grows sermons. We talk of science. In nature 
ho was making for the future. Do you ever thiuk | we behold the consummation of all the sciences. 
what ruin may come of one bad habit, one bi What chemist can match her colors! what me- 


sity, and through eternity!” lawyer left, remarking that “language wouldn’t 


‘apryer left, somatic “12, 15, 27, 33, 3 wept herself into stone on ac- 
lo the subject justice,’ 


count of the death of her children. 
21, 31, 34, 8, 23, 9, 4 had a voice as strong as 
fifty men together. 
9, 14, 17, 34 was Jupiter’s cup bearer. 
“ 43, 28, 9, 23, 2, 27 was one of three fates. 
* 9,34, 10, 32 was beloved by Leander. 
« 73, 11, 16, 23, 32, 4 war the twin brother of 
Pollux. 


. An Irishman was indicted at the as- 
sizes, at Tralee, for felony. His innocence was 
proved, but notwithstanding that, the jury found 
him guilty. The judge was shocked, and said,— 
“ Gentlemen, the prisoner’s innocence was clear- 
ly proved.” 





laid wrong, while you are now building a charac-| chanic her sublime architecture! sti é sai - “he isi ; aK 
ter for lito? Rem ember, in youth the Foeadation her sublime architecture! what artist the Yes,” said the foreman, “ he is innocentof the My whole is a motto that should be remembered. 


crime now charged against him, but he stole my 


4 Answer next week. 
gray mare last Christmas.” 


beauty of her groupings! Chemistry, electricity, 
optics, all qite P hysical sciences, as they ngs called, 
5 " were carried to their ultimates, when God said, 
er Tate te but a little word, care-|“ Tet there be light,” and light was. What are 
essly spoken, ulls upon another’s heart, | our pettifogging scientific experiments to the oper- 
sinking on into the Sou, changing the wholc| ations of nature? We cannot create a blade of 
current of eee is the ono drop too | rrass, nor an infinitesimal atom of sand, nor a 
bee on its ie £ ere embittering many & mo-/ yay of light, nor drop of dew. We can only dis- 
ee Tenants tone eis ‘Tis but a little deed,| cover and develop. There onds our philosophy. 
springing fom its “is the ny pee ete fect | All our wonderful instruments simply reveal to Us 
on tis » 3 Os the turning point of many our own incalculable insignificance ‘as compared 
ers that follow it in quick succession, making | with the immeasurable power and wisdom of the 
ong, chain of circnmstances that will bind new fet-| Creator, No man who can conceive of the perfec- 
tod EL a eee ‘Tis but a scornfal | tion of plan and purpose necessary to the creation 
h a fled i lent pow r has wrought what words | of the minutest natural object, can look a wild 
ave fuilcd in vain to secure; it has dropped its oil | flowor in the face, and question the omnicicuce of 
of bitterness in the field of good resolves and | Its Maker. 3 
driven another soul farther on in the pathway of : 
sin. So we Pass on, recklessly strewing life’s way 
with titles, thinking little of their effect on others, 
on ourselves, failing to trace effect back to cause 
until the primary evil be found. Did we for one 
jmoment consider the vast chain of events which 
mily arise from the most trifling word, thesmallest 


is laid. See to it that all is kept straight. aus 
"Tis — Enigma.—No. 3. . 
iseae A man with a rag-bag in me pana wae Tam composed of forty-three letters. 
picking up a large number of pieces of whalebone . 2 imal. 
which lay in the street, ‘Phe deposit was of such| MY 315 98, 4 90, 0 is oo art 
a aingalat, nature that we asked the Guaint-looking « 15, 29, This a tree. 
gatherer how he supposed they came there. | Me oS gaat 1. 
“Don’t know,” be replied in a squeaking voice,| ‘, L 3, 24, 30, . Mtoe. tee bird. 
“spect some unfortunate female was wrecked 11, 5, 18, 23, 24, 14 was a great genoral. 
horwahonis.' ees « 48, 19, 4, 6, 27, 7, 13, 30, 31 are found in the 
+ A Wisconsin paper, describing a farm | 5 
which the advertiser wants to sell, adds:— 1 
“ The surrounding country is the most beautiful 
the God of Nature ever made, The scenery is ce- 
lestial—divine; also, two wagons to sell, and a 
yoke of steers,” 


.. + A young lady three years old being 
told by her mother to pick up her handkerchief, 
said,— 

“ Indeed I won’t! just do it yourself!” 
“ Mollie,” said her mother, “who are you talk- 


















































































ea. 
«7, 32, 31, 21, 18, 27 is amusical instrument. 

« 22,3, 12, 21 is a metal. 

« 98) 19, 30, 31, 13, 33, 34, 35, 3, 10 was a suc 

cessful general. F 

My whole is the names of two friends. 

Answer next week. 

eee 

Answers to Enigmas iu our Last. 

“| Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Emily B. Carroll, 

Salem, Dorchester County, Md.” 7 

Answer to Enigma No.2, “ Nassau Hall, Prince- 





Original. 
TO MISS ZILLIE H. 


WHEN slowly sinks ihe setting eun, 
And lightly falls the evening dew, 
When all my daily toils ae done, 





deed, ay, even 2 careless look, how would we pause Aud twilight brings me ought to do; ing to?” . 
i i ” ‘ ere i iol When sweet is i "wa i i yr wn,” | ton, New Jersey,’ c 
in our life-work ere wo uttered that which might AGd Hee nbearan glare ite delight, Twas making believe you was Aunty Brown,” | 10) nt nei sma No. 3, “ George Washington, 


replied our little miss. 


teens ++ “Jim, I believe that Sam’s got no truth 
in him.” 
“You don’t know, nigga; dare’s more truth in 
dat nigga than all! the rest in the plantation.” 
“ How do you make dat?” 

“Why, he never let any out.” 


never be recalled; ere we did act that no future la- 
bor could wholly undo. 
stresses A BEAUTIFUL ConcEiT.—Is it possi- 
ble, do you think, that Nature is ever conscious of 
buman ‘observation, and that she can change at 
all, can blush into rare loveliness, when an eye thut 
has a passion for beauty studies her? I have 
sometimes funcied, standing on the seashore after 
a storm, with an enthusiastic party, that the waves 
caught the excitement of the company, as actors 
feel the applause of the audience, and that they re- 
doubled their efforts in answer to our cheers. And 
often it hus scemed to me that the mountains 
knew when critical and appreciative visitors come 
to be refreshed and invigorated by their grandeur. 
They will arise in apparent height, or mottle them- 
selves with a richer complexity of hues, or sclecta 
Tarer vestment from their wrial wardrobe, or look 
more solemn than usual, or more sublime. [If it is 
one of the great purposes of Nature to get trans- 


Ito xen shady grove repair. Virginia.” 


nd think of you. 
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r trouble blight thy young heart free; 
fay thou ne'er euffer friendsbip’s loss, 
Nor drain the cup of mieer 

But may fair fortune ou tice smile, 
Aud pence ty bencon guide-iight be 
To shield thee while on earth from guile, 
‘And fit thee for Eternity. 
Norman Z. Rowe. 


Facetions Jdle-Talk, 


ss+eeee+ A rascally Chinaman who vends cigars 
in Fulton market was induced, by some mad wa 
to dress himself up like a Japanese, and parade 
Broadway, one morning, as the veritable Simme 
Boose) himself. The rat-eater played his partto} “Sammy, you little whelp, didn’t [ tell 
muted into human thought and cmotion, aud to}®¢batm. He paid a visit to many of the f you to let the cat’s ‘tail alone? suid an angry fa- 
re-uppear in human character, why may’ we not |ionable shops, followed py 4 gapmg crowd, re-| ther to his son, who was endeavoring to elongate 
conjecture that the presence of a gifted guest has |Ccived many presents and many personal com-| a cat's narrative.” 
Ocuit power cnough, sometimes, to charm the | Pliments, and, when last scun, he was receiving a} « Well, old hoss, what if you did? 1s old 
inost reverent look out of a hill, and induce the | Tesular ovation from the people, on one of the up-} Brown's cat, and I will yank thunder out of it if L 
light to pour its most cunning splendors on the oa oe Mahe evel ore ecules Dutchman eX} please.” 

. olor ne on — Me . SO pIes ae 
air—so that the glory of the Creator may pass into ssseeees An Trish lad complained the other day 


the feeling of genius ? i x da 

he feeling of genius? of the harsh treatment he received from his fa- 
ther, 
“He treats me,” said he, mournfully, “as if I 
was his son by another father and motlier.” 


May sorrows ne’er thy pathway cross, 
01 
May 





ssseeees A novelist tells of lovers who agrecd 
to wave their hands toward cach other at a certain 
hour, across the Atlantic Ocean. One might sup- 
pose there would be waves enough between them 
without trying to make any with their hands. 








seeeeees A country cotemporary puffs Ross, the 
soap man, and his soap, concluding as follows :— 
“The manufacture of the best soap ever uscd 
for cleansing a dirty man’s face. We have tried 
it, therefore we know.” 
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—_ Andrew Jackson was once making a 
steeeeee Home aS aA SumMER Resort.—A | stump specch out West, in a small village. Just 
writer in the Cincinnati Gazette presents some | a8 he was concluding, Amos Kendall, who sat be- 
very sound and economic views under the above | hind him, whispered,— 
unique heading. The money view of the case,} “Tip ’em a little latin, Gencral—they won’t be 
though not dwelt upon, will commend the tollow- | satisticd without it.” oe 
ing suggestions to thousunds the present summer: The uun of iron will instantly thought upon the | see the way in which some people ¢: 
Xeader, is there a shady side to your house? or | few phrases he knew, and in a voice of thunder | imagine they were taking in prov 
@ west room for the morning and un cust room for | Wound up his speech by exclaiming,— them the whole length of the journey! 
the evening sitting? or a north room for all duy?| “4 pluribus unum! sine qua non! ne plus ultra! 
Go there for your summer resort; gather there | wultum im parvo!” 
your summer reading, The home murket can fur-| The effect was tremendous, and the Hoosiers’ 
nish you with all the luxuries you cau procure | Shouts could be heard for miles, 
abroud. Your social circle may be as select, as aa ae 2 s 
large or as small as you choose it. Leave your | |**+***+*LANDLADY, (deferentially.)—Mr. Smith, 
business, your cares and anxieties as thoroughly | 40 You not suppose that the first steamboat created 
out of mind as if you were five hundred leagues | MUCh surprise among the fish when it was first 
away. Go home and rest, and reflect, and gather | !aunched ? ie ‘i 
up your shattered energies, where kindest sympa- | SMiTH, (cutely.)}—“T can’t say, madam, wheth- 
thy and most obedient servants, and ull the hume | 6 it did or not.’ 
comforts ever gathered by you are available, So} LaxDuapy- ‘ s 
eyed the fish before you that you might acquire 





«++ Life, we are told, is a journey—and to 
you would 
mis to last 











+ Humboldt sarcastically remarked to a 
eertain American gentleman— your countryman, 
Taylor, has traveled farther and seen less than any 
other nan of my acquaintance.” 





veeeeses You may distinguish a city man by 
two things—his trousers und his gait. The first 
never fits him, and he always walks as if he were 
an hour behind time. 















sreeeees At a husking frolic down east last fall 
two hundred bushe 





“O! I thought from the way you 














doing, you wil ape the he: - i rir eve kiss e C rice 
one or aval eal ° ue peat seul dust, mu Ves sole information on that point.” eight pirls were kissed, one couple war ied, and ‘All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
pugn, the impositions of avaricious landlords, the | Satu, (the malicious villain.)—* Very likely, ek peer cneaeed, in the same oveniug pe addressed to the publisher. 

3S exposure to thieves, and knaves, and fouls; and |arm—very likelv; but it’s my opinion, marm, | C™S* Dusiness, * Tux War To SunscuiBR.—The proper mode to subscribe 





for a paper isto enclose te money in a letter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of 
fico, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
H. Dexter & Co., No 11% Nassau Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Co., Bulti- 
more—G, N. Lowis, Cincinnati, Ohio—E Pickup, 
Mcthodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Cramp, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, st. Louls, 
Mo. 





seveeees “You have a very striking counte-; 
nance,” as the donkey said to the clephant when | 
he hit him over the back with bis tuuk, 


you may discover that the best of all resorts was | that this fish left its native element before stcain- 
the nearest. boats were invented.” 
Be Conxtent.—Pyrrhus would first 
conquer Africa and then Asia, aud then live mer- 
rily and take his case; but when Cynicas, the or: 
tor, tuld him he might do that already, he reste: 
| satisfied, condemning his own folly. Thou may’st 
i do the like, and be composed iu the fortune. Thou 
hast enough; he that is wet ina bath can be no 
more wet if he be flung into the ocean itself; 
if thou hast all the world, or a solid mass of gold 
as big us the world, thou canst not have more 
than enough, njoy thyself at length, and that 
which thou hast; the mind is all; be content; 
thou art not poor, but rich. I say, then, add no 
more wealth; but diminish thy desires; if you 
wish to be wealthy, despise riches; that is true 
plenty, not to have, but not to want riches; it is 
more glory to contemn than to possess, aud to 
want nothing is divine. 


LOVE. 
Love, love, love, 
Words worn out, 
Long, long ago, 
Being handed about 
Too much for the good of the world, 
No doubt! 


Ob! uh! oh! 
Where is the heart 
That can ward off 
Cupid's dart, 
Shot from some sprite’s witching eye, 
Love to impart? , 
Ah! ab! ah! « 
What shall I do? 
Hang myself, 
tut my neck in two, 
Or jump on the ‘Sappaan Zeo? 
Which would you? 











Original, 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTME! 





Enigma No. L. 

Iam composed of forty-seven letters, 
My 30, 26, 9, 11, 10 is a city in France. 
“G, 32, 20, 5, 42, 28 is an island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

“27, 31, 21, 47, 1, 8, 42 isa channel in England, 
34, 17, 13, 12 is a town in Maine. 
1d, 42, 35, 12, 4 is a county in Indiana. 
3G, 5, 25, 18, 16, 43 is acity in Nova Scotia, 
33, 46, 1, 18, 22, 34 is a county in California, 
“ 34, 24, 47, 37, 3, 38, L is a city situated in o 
desert. 
“ 36, 38, 15, 15, 6, 28, 42, 9, 20, 15, 32, 26 is one 
of the United States. 
“ 45, 3, 4, 8, 46, 24, 15, 33 is a tribe of natives in 
Arabia, 
“ 27, 41, 35, 4, 23, 16, 13, 44 is a city in Asia, 
“¢ 21, 20, 12 is a cape on the eastern coast of the 
United States, 
28, 58, 19) 








GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We have one of the grentest curiosities und most valuable 
Inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent meg. 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


« 

























COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
We have had manufactured expressly for our paper & 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven: 
fence. It wi‘ihold ayear'snumbers. It consists of asub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewiug them to- 
gether and holding them in thelr places. A ueedle carris 
the threud through the papor, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringluy the papers all into acompact and 











seeees When Sir Humphrey Davy was in 
Sicily he was studying geolozy, and the rap and 
clatter of his hammer amoug the rocks astonished 
the Catanian peasants, who accounted him mad. 
They told their priest of the dauger from une man: | 
but Davy liad seen the priest hefore them; his 


Tur Ensriru oF Gop.— Professor 
Mitchell, in closing his series of lectures on As- 
tronomy, says :— 

“Now, my friends, I must close this long course 
of lectures, We have passed from planct to planet, 
from sun to sun, from system to system. We haye | iac. 








city in India. 





















cached beyond the limits of this mighty solar tictly intimated to the peasants det it| “40, 41, 42, 43, 4,45, 5, 20 is a river in the Uni- convenient iorm. It will last for several years, The price of 
cluster with which we are allied. We have found reign gentleman fron a far-oll land, who | ted St ‘ ‘this kind ts 75 conts. It cun be had of any porlodical dealer 
other islands, universes sweeping through space. : a peuance! Davy was then re-| “2, 43,44, 27, 35, 42, 1 is a bay west of Califor-j nthe country. Dealers can be supplied by Daxtex & Co. 
Tho great unfinished problem still remains— | garded by the Catanians as a suint. nin, of New York, or at this office. $1.0 ifwent by mall, is 
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Original. 
ONLY A DREAM. 


TWAS when the shades of evening 
Had faded into night, 
Bright Luna was just rising 

With soft and silver light. 


My eves were closed in slumber, 

thoughts had far-off flown 
To that distant country, dreamland, 
To wander not alone. 


Which inade my heart feel lignt. 


Far away from friends and kindred 
We wandered all alone, 


7Twas then Hope’s fire burned brightly 
In the altar of our love, 

Like the radiance of the star-lamp. 
In the glorious arch above. 


Says she, ‘I am so weary. 
Weary of lite’s woe aud care, 

Weary of the clouds that Lover 
Darkly o'er my pathway bere. 


But in sorrow be thou near me 
When uo ray of light I see, 
Let thy gentle spirit cheer mé, 





Jn her silken hair to twine, 
She whispered softly iu my ear, 
“DI be forever thine.” 


I journeyed on in sunshine, 
With this gentle fury queen, 
But my hopes were lading fleetly, 
For, alas! "twas but a dream. 


That vision bright departed, 
As did the {airy too, 
I regret it, I regret it, 


For, Molly, it was you. ORIOLE. 





PEOPLE MURDERED AND EaTEN—. 
Detailed accounts of a case of cannibalism, fur sur- 
passing in attrocity that recently noticed in these 
columns, have recently been received. The vic- 
tims in this instance were six in number, a Salteaux 
Indian and his wife and four children, and the canni- 
baloncof the youngest ofthe fumily! A rumor of 
this fearful tragedy was current in the setrlement 
; but the story was too revolting 
to obtain gencral credence. Incredible as it may 
appear, however, the tale has been confirmed by 
too many to leave any doubt as to its correctness, 
Tue most reliable version we have been able to 
collect is 4s follows: About the begining of March 
a Salteaux named Ke-wa-kie-sick, who was win- 
tering near Lac de Rosseaux, went a short dis- 
tance south of “ Dawson’s track” to hunt moose. 
On his way he noticed in the snow the trail of In- 
dians, who appeared to have been catching rab- 
bits; and, while following along to visit them, ho 
was startled by finding an Indian woman lying 
dead near thé track. Her remains were so horri- 
bly mutilated as to lead him at once to suspect a 
ease of cannibalism. To all appearance she had 
been sitting snaring rabbit, when she was killed 
by being shot through the back of the head. The 
skin of her arms, and also of her legs from the 
knee downwards, had subsequently been torn off 
by the murderer to be devoured! A short distance 
further on the hunter saw a boy named She-way- 
go-mash sitting by a little fre. He was about ten 
or twelve years of age, and had been cooking 
something that had the appearance of human 
flesh. After a brief conversation the hunter be- 
came convinced that the young wretch before him 
was the cannibal, aud would at once have toima- 
hawked him but forbore lest in that event he him- 











nothing adding additional zest to his gastronomic 
pleasures. It might so happen, on the other 
hand, that one unkind turn at the wheel of for- 
tune sent him supperless to bed. 

Notwithstanding the apparent gradual restora- 
tion of confidence, people for sometime continued 
to pour out of the west gate, without, however, 
making any perceptible diminution in the amount 
of the population. It was singulr to stand here 
and watch this exodus, to observe the miscellane- 
ous property which was being conveyed by paitent 















anced pots of manure; and men transported ay 
cles which we should consider worthless, as car 


added the deformity of fect and apparent absence 
of arms—for a Chinese woman seldom makes use 
of the sleeves of her jacket—anything more un- 
prepossessing than the lady purt of the comnu- 
nity could not well be conccived. In fact, after 
the first novelty has worn off, there is nothing to 
make # promenade in the streets of » Chines town 
attractive, The foulest odors assail the oltuctorics. 
‘The most disgusting sights meot the eye—objects 
of discase more loathsome than anything to be 
seen in any other part of the world, jostle against 
















ct every man that touches 
you ofa contagious disease; and the streets them- 
sclves are wet, slippery, narrow, tortuous aud 
crowded. 


. + Tne BENCH AND THE Bar.—Judson 
T. Mills, of South Carolina, was a Judge of the 
District Court in Northern Texas, fond of a joke, 
but yery decided in his discharge of duty. Thom- 
as Fannin Smith was a practising lawyer at the 
bar, and having shamefully misstated the low in 
his address to the jury, turned to the Court and 





jgantly responded : 

“trust your Honor will not insist on an an- 
swer to that question, as I might, in answering it, 
truly be considered guilty of contempt of Court.” 
“Fine the counsel ten dollars, Mr. Clerk!” said 
the Judge. 

Smith immediately paid the money; and re- 
marked that it was ten dollars more than the 
Court could show. 

‘* Fine the counsel fifty dollars!” said the Judge. 
The fine was entered by the clerk and Smith, not 
being ready to respond in that sum, sat down. 
The next morning on the opening of the Court, 
Smith rose, and with much deference addressed 
the Judge: 

“May it please your Honor, the clerk took that 
little joke of yours, yesterday, about the fifty dol- 
lars, as serious, as I perceive from the reading of 
the minutes. Will your Honor be pleased to in- 
form him of his error, and have it erased?” 

The coolness of the request aud the implied 
apology pleased the Judge, and he remitted the 
tine. 

Judge Williamson, or three-legged Willie, as he 
was familiarly called, was one of the early Judges 

Texas. In his Court a lawyer by the name of 
Charlton stated a point of law, and the Co: 
fused to admit the counsel’s statemeut as sufticient 
proof. 

“ Your law, sir,” said the Judge; “give us the 
book and page, sir.” 

“This is my law, sir,” said Charlton, pulling 
out a pistol; “and this, sir, is my book,” drawing 
a bowie-knife; “and that is the page,” poiuting 
the pistol towards the Court. 

“Your law is not good, sir,” said the unrufiled 
Judge; “the proper authority is ‘ Colt on Revoly- 


Po 








bowie from under his pillow, he sat upright. “A 
man inay as well be hung for a sheep as & lamb, 
he coolly remarked; and, at the word, he started 
for the Gaul; but the latter was too nimble—the 
“ hoss-pistol,” innocent of lead, exploded in the 
air, and with one frantic leap our little Frenchman 
was standing in his night-robe at the foot of the 
staircase—a proof that what may suit one attitude 
will not answer for another. 


Various Estimates or Haprrinsss. 





a Swiss is miserable without one. Progress is nec- 
essary to the well-being of the Anglo-Saxons; on 


Irishman delights in a row; 2 Chinese in pageant- 
ry and ceremonics; and the usually apathetic Jit- 
van gots enthusiastte over a cock-fight. Tho 
heaven of the Hebrew is “a city of gold und pre- 
cious stones, with » supernatural wbundance of 
corn and wine;” that of the Turk is a harem 
peopled by houris; that of the American Indian, 
happy hunting-ground; in the Norse _paradise 
there were to be daily bathlins with magical heal- 
ing of wounds, while the Australasian hopes that 
he ‘may jump up a white fellow, and have plenty 











piuess to mean—muking locks, instead of which 
his successor reud— making empires. It was 
seemingly the opinion of Lycurgus that perfect 
physical development was the chief essential to 
human felicity; Plotmus, on the coutrary was so 
purely ideal in his aspirations as to be ashamed of 
his body. Indeed, the many contrary answers 
given by Grecian thinkers to the question: What 
coustitutes happiness? has given occasion for 
comparisons that have now become trite. Nor has 
greater unanimity been shown among ourselves. 
To miserly Elwes the hoarding of money was the 





hunter longs, rather, for a circle of titled acquaint- 
ances, and a box at the opera. The ambitions of 
the tradesman and the artist are anything but 
alike; and could we compare the air-castles of the 
plowman and the philosopher, we should find them 
of widely different orders of architecture. Gen- 
eralizing such facts, we see that the standard of 
“ oreatest happiness” po esas little delay as 
the other exponents of human nature. Between 
the natious the differences of opinion are conspic- 
uous enough. On contrasting the Hebrew patri- 
archs with their existing descendants, we observe 
that even in the same race the beau ideal of exist- 
ence changes. The members of cach community 
disagree upon the question. 











seseeeee OuR WonpROUS ATMOSPHERE.—The 
atmosphere rises sbove us with its cathedral dome 
arching towards heaven, of which it is the most 
familiar synonym and symbol. It floats around 
us like that nd object which the apostle John 
i ion, “a sea of glass like unto crys- 

ive is it that when it begins to stir 
and forests like snow-flakes to de- 
it. And yet it is so mobile that 
we have lived yeurs in it before we can be persnaded 
that it ts at all, and the great bulk of mankind 
never realize the truth that they are bathed in an 
open air. Its weight is so enormous that iron 
shivers before it like glass; yet a soap ball sails 
through it with impunity, and the tiniest insect 
waves it aside with its wing. It ministers lavishly 
to all the senses. We touch it not, but it touches 
us. Its warm south winds bring back color to 
the pale face of the invalid; its cool west winds 
refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood man- 
tle in our cheeks; even its North blasts brace into 














it sweeps ci 
struction befor 




















prudent bonds. The young wife 5 

and the husband wns sont’ to kind. ‘Tndiany, watt, 
adivorce. She returned to Rochester, the inne 
pitable parents living in another country, oe: 
there found employment in a shop. He cou a 

obtain his divorce—perhaps did not wish it. ee 
any rate he also came back to Rochester, and nett 
clandestine intercourse with his wife, "Undo td 
edly reprehensible as it was, no one can rong 
that he took to drink, being weuk-minded ad 
disappointed. His intemperate habits de, a 


; : eu hat str} 
For in that far-off fairy-land coolics, followed by auxions owners. Nowa man |—In all ages—among every people—by each class | the little manliness originally in him, and hehe 

I met a beauty bright, iinwiatep assed with tables and chairs at one end of his | do we find the different notions of it entertained. | came a burden to himself and a source of shame 
With fairy air and bounding step stick, and two babies at the other; coffins bal-| To the wandering gipscy a home is tiresome; while | to his friends 


The wife, disheartened b 
ment. she had received for contractin, oe eed 
marriage and trying to support herself, and being 


i fully as their wives; nor, cousidering the general | the other hand the Esquimaux are content with | unused to labor, and ina degree breaking down 
Far away from earth and sorrow, aspect of the female part of the population, was | their squalid poverty aud have no latent wants, and | under it, forsook a virtuous life and sold Boren 
But thy smiles were all iny own. this wonderful, when to their natural ugliness is | aro still what they were in the days of Tacitus. An | It was not long, however, before the disgrace at. 


taching to her position made life ins: 

and ate determined to endit. Accordingh aaels, 
tempted suicide twice, but was each timo kept 
from dying by the timely arrival of assistance 
All of which has happened before sh i 


he has arri 
at the summer of her twentieth year, ared 


‘++ Tne Sicur or a Buy Gr 

L 
STORED BY MaRRIAGE.—A physiological aL he 
occurred a short time since, in Cincinnati, 0. 
which will doubtless prove as interesting to our 


ri ° Fés eats er coffins, or s <PENCes. cending to indivi instances, | readers as it already has to physiologis 

For 1 put my trust in thee. you. Cvolics stag; ug under coffins, or some-| of sixpences. Descending to individual instances, | read i y physiologists and oc- 
ae thing worse, recklessly dash their load against | we find that Louis XVI, interpreting greatest hap- | culists. A young and exceedingly interesting girl ip 

I culled bright pearls and flowers your shins; you sus) 


residing on eighth street, whose name w 

from motives of delicacy, and whose amino 
position, elegant manners and placid beauty of 
soul had endeared her to all who knew her, was, a 
Year or two ago, compelled to discontinue her 
studies and leave school in consequence of a par- 
tial loss of eyesight, that threatened to hecome to- 
tal. She was entirely unable to read, and the 
threatened loss of sight moved the sympathies of 
all who became acquaintedwith the facts. 

A number of our most skillful physicians ‘were 
employed, and she was taken to our most noted 


asked the Judge to charge the jury accordingly. | only enjoyment of lite; but Day, the philantropic oculists; but all proved unavailing, ‘8 r 
a % é a The Juge was indignant, and replied: » | author of “ Sanford and Merton,” could find no Notwithstanding this melancholy defect, a young r 
Gleanings from the fires. Does the counsel take the Court to bea fool?” | enjoyment save in distribution. ‘Rural quietude, | man, devoted to her, offered her his hand iu mar } 
peRG Smith was not abashed by the reproof, but in-| hooks and a friend, are the wants of a poot; a tuft- 


riage, She refused to bestow it upon the man 
who had long since won her heart, stating that she 
never would consent to become a burden upon 
him. Fora long time he persisted in his suit, and, 
at length, made her believe that life without her, 
even if she were wholly blind, were better than a 
paradise where she was not. 

A month or two ago her resolution was rescind- 
ed, and she became his wife, and, strange as it 
may seem, from that day her eyesight began to 
improve, and she is able to read the finest print by 
gas light, without pain and without any apparent 
optical injury. The case has caused considerable 
scnsation among those who are conversant with 
the circumstances. Apart from its significance ag 
a well established occular fact, it is a practical 
illustration of what has been very cleverly and wit- 
tily said, “That Love is blind, but Hymen is the 
occulist who alone can open his eyes.” 


sreeesss AN Exciting ScENE witH Mr, Ba- 
REY.—The most exciting scene we ever witnessed 
was what may be called a mortal combat between 
man and the horse. A powerful and most beanti- 
ful thorough-bred stallion was introduced into the 
arena, The horse looked round the audian 
stood on his hind legs, plowed up the ground anc 
presented the most vivid picture of a wild and ir- 
reclaimable beast. He literally roared in fary, and 
kicked out of pure viciousness. He snapped at 
the spectators, snapped at the groom and Mr. Ra 
and actually bit himself severely in his pas- 
sion. He tore to pieces every strap which was up- 
on him, hurling the groom, who had come to Mr. 
Rarey’s assistance, ignominiously the whole length 
of the arcna, At one time the horse broke loose 
clear away from all, and stood for & moment as a 
conscious victor in the midst of an excited au- 











is ae oooh recused Of the canhihalion |e.” and he brought a six-shooter instantly to| pew vivor the hardened children of onr rugged | dience. Mr. Dycer and Mr, Farrell both came to 
cor cnou Ha at ain ioc theater bear on the head of the counsel, who dodged the | ciimate, The eye is indebted to it for all the mag- | Mr. Barey’s help, but they were utterly unable to 
5 , » point of the argument and turned to the jury. 


kie-sick proceeded to a tent close by, and here a 
still more frightful scene met his gaze. Inside lay 
the bodies of an elderly Indian and four of his 
children—all of whom had been murdered. The 
father had evidently been shot while sitting in 
tho tent; and itis supposed that he must have 
been the first victim. From the appearance of 
the snow, a struggle would seem to have taken 
place between the murderer and one of his broth- 
ers. Portions of some of the bodics were cutaway, 
and from their decayed appearance the hunters 
concluded that the murder had been perpetrated 
several days previously, and that in the meantime 
the boy had been living on the flesh. 

That a boy so young should thus be able to 
butcher so many pcople can only be accounted for 


On another occasion the Judge concluded the 
trial of a man for murder by sentencing him to be 
hung that very day. <A petition was immediately 
signed by the bar, jury and people, praying that 
longer time might be granted the poor prisoner. 
The Judge replied to the p ion that “the man 
had been found guilty; the jail was very unsafe, 
and, besides, it was so very uncomfortable he did 
not think any man ought to be required to stay in 
it longer than it was necessary.” The man was 
hung. 








seeeeees EQUAL TO THE EmMERGENCY.—Not 
many years ago, two Frenchmen—one wealthy 
and in posession of ready cash, and the other poor 
and penniless—occupied by chance the same room. 





nificence of sunrise, the full brightness of midday, 
the chastened radiance of the gloaming, and the 
clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But for 
it, the rainbow would want its “ triumphant arch,” 
and the winds would not send their fleecy messen- 
gers on errands around the heavens. The cold 
ether would not shed snow feathers on the earth, 





kindly rain would never fall, nor hail storm nor 
fog diversify the space of the sky. 
globe would tarn its tanned and unshadowed fore- 
head to the sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze 
of light and heat drizzle and burn up all things. 


in a moment set, and without warning plunge the 
earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her hand 


nor would drops of dew gather en the flowers. The 


Our naked 


Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun would. 


hold the animal. He scattertd every man and 
everything around him like chaff. He was bathed 
in a white foam, and sending up clouds of vapor 
from his body. At one moment he tossed up the 
straw wildly, at another he sent the strong barriors 
flying in all directions, and for some time he stood 
the complete personification of diablerie alone in 
the arena, roaring furiously, and tearing at the 
barriers with his teeth. 

Mr. Rarey having washed his hands and rested 
for a few minutes, again ventured to approach 
him. Then began a contest such as no one who 
witnessed it can over forget. It was a struggle of 
artand tact against overwhelming strength, Who- 
ever saw thut combat could neyer be sceptical as 
to the wonderful power of nothing else, continued; 

























































































a sheath of her rays, and lets them slip but slowly 


now the man had gained the victory, now the 
through her fingers, so that the shadows of eve- 


by the superstitious dread with which the Indiaus horse; and the animal, touching the earth, seemed 


in asurburban hotel. In the morning the secdy 


















































regard a “ Windigo,” or man-cater. It is said 
they are perfectly powerless when a cannibal ap- 
proaches them, and that they rarely make an effort 
to defend themselves. 

In the present case, the murderer could not have 
been urged to the commission of the crime by 
starvation, for there were rabbits cnough in the 
tent. When the atrocity became noised among 
the tribes in the neighborhood, Sha-way-gomash 
was hunted from place to place like a wild beast; 
and at length, being found skulking in a camp at 
the Lake of the Woods, with the intention, it was 
conjectured, of furnising himself with some more 
victims, ‘he was chased into the woods where ho 
waa shot by his uncle. 


sesoreee A Crrinese Business StREET.—The 
“Avenue of Benevolence and Love” was more fre- 
quented, and the already narrow strects were still 
further diminished in breadth by large tubs full of 
Jive fish, baskets of ene sca chestnuts, yams 
and bamboo root. Cooking-stoves wore erected, 


and elaborately cooked viands hissed and sput-| ti 


tered on the heated iron, titillating with their 
savory odor the nostrils of the hungry passenger. 
Open’ coppers steamed and bubbled, and delicate 
morsels danced on the surface; round tables were 
daintily set out with pastry of divers patterns, and 
presided over by croupiers, who jerked reeds in a 
box, or spun a ball—something after the manner 
of roulette—thns enabling the dinner-secker to 
combine the exhilarating excitement of the gam- 
pler with the cpicurean enjoyment of the your- 
mand, the consideration that thoy had cost him 


one arose first, took from his pocket a pistol, and 
holding it to his own forehead, and backing 
against the door, exclaimed to his horrified com- 
panion: 

“Tt is my last desperate resort; Iam penniless 
and tired of life; give me five hundred francs, or 
T will instantly blow out my brains, and you will 
be arrested as a murderer!” 

The other found himself the hero of an unpleas- 
ant dilemma; but the covency of his companion’s 
argninent struck him “cold.” He quietly erept to 
his pantaloons, handed over the amount; and the 
other vamosed, after locking the door on the out- 
sido. 

Hearing of this, another Frenchman, of very 
savage aspect, one night tried to room with a tall, 
raw-boned gentleman from Arkansas, who had 
been rather free with his money during the day, 
and evidently had plenty more behind. Next 
morning “ Pike,” awaking, discovered his room- 
mate standing over him, with # pistol leveled at 
his own head, and evidently quaking with agita- 


ion. 
“What the dence are you standin’ thar for in 
the cold?’ said Pike, propping himself on his cl- 
bow, and coolly surveying the Gaul. 

“tom desperate!” was the reply; “ you give me 
one hundred dollar or I blow out mine brains!” 

“ Well, then, blow and be darned!” replied Pike, 
turning over. 

“ Bote you will be arrested for zo murdaire!’ 
persisted the Gaul, earnestly, 

“Eh, what's that?” said Pike. “Oh, I sec!” 
and suddenly drawing a revolyer and a five-pound 








ning are gathered by degrees, and the flowers have 


to find a place of rest, and to nestle to repose. 


time to bow their heads, and each creature space 
In 


to derive fresh strength from every fall. At last 
Mr. Rarey extemporized a strap from the frag- 
ments of the broken bridle, aud had gained his 








the morning the garrish sun would at one bound | fi 
burst from the bosom of night, and blaze above the 
horizon; but the air watches for his coming, and 
sends at first but one little ray to announce his ap- 
proach, and so gently draws the enrtain of night 
and slowly lets the light fall on the face of the 
sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, and like man 
she gocth forth again to her labor until the eve- 
ning. 


hi 





an 


srseeses A RoMANCE IN REAL Lire.—A few 
yours ago a young girl left her home and went to 
Rochester, there becoming the inmate of a school. 
When less than 15 years old, she felt a school-girl’s 
fancy for a boy two or three years older than her- 
sclf, who was fiercely in love with her, and the 
two were secretly marriod, the wife returning to 
her school, the husband to his, for he also was in 
the carly stages of an education, When, in the 
course of time, the marriage was made public, 
there was a great outcry. The parties wero sent 
from their schools, and the indignation of the 
principals was hot. The boy took his wife home 
to a house where a rich step-father and a haughty 
mother divided the rule, At first they were re- 
conciled to the loving pair, for they supposed the 
girl was an heiress, and the money appeased the 
step-father, while the iden of the “ gentility” 
which money brings, soothed the mother. But 
when it was found that the son had brought home 
a pennyless bride, their indignant virtne burst its 
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ously, rit 
tions, endeavoring to bite his assailant or trample 


sense has been uttered by sensation e 
magazine writers about wouderful arts which per 


true. y 
man; but she never dissolved pearls in wine 
Archimides was a great man in bis day, but he 
never set fire to the Roman ships with burning 
glasses, as tho fable relates. 


worth doing over again. 


st step to conquest; still the horse fought fari- 
ng in the air, and plunging in all direc- 











im down. It gave one some idea of the animut- 


ing scenes of the Roman ampithentre to seo a com- 
pact, slight but sinewy man confronting so furious 


nd vicious an animal, A long struggle ensued, 


but eventually the horse was fnirly beaten out, 
and lay down panting and thoroughly subdued. 


seeseees Tre Lost Arts.—A great deal of non- 
lecturers and 
To trust in the lamenta- 


sh with the ancients. 





tions of these wiseacres over the lost arts, ond 
would think we had fallen upon very degenerate 


nies indeed. But none of the doleful stories are 


Cleopatra, no doubt, was a very fina wo- 


‘The ancients had no useful arts which we do not 


fully understand better, and practice moro skillful- 
ly than they did. 
chanic could tench the polished Greek and the 
cunning Egyptian sc 


Tho humblest American me- 





iences and arts of which they 


ever dreamed. The ancients, indeed, did many 


wonderfnl things which have not been sinco Te 


ented; but they were only such things as are not 
If we had occasion to 
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build such a foolish thing as a pyramid, we would 
improve on our model in every respect; and in- 
stead of keeping a hundred thousand half-starved 
slaves at the work for twenty years, we would turn 
it out furnished in a few months. George Law and 
«2 hundred others would be willing to take the con- 
tract at a duy’s notice. : 

Ifany people now-a-days lived in a condition 
like the ancients, they would be objects for sincere 
pity, and it would be our duty speedily to send mis- 
sionaries among them. What a lamentable sight 
would be a nation of great mental vigor, half- 
clothed and poorly fed, tilling the earth with 
wooden plows; without soap, pins, friction matches 
or India rubber} How queenly would one of our 
factory girls appear to them! How magical the 
art of a Yankee clock-maker! Beggars, now-a- 
days, with regard to the substantial comforts of 
life, far better than ancient kings. 

Onur modern civilization is surely just what is 
suited for the welfare of humanity. The steam 
engine, politics, electricity, morality, and every 
good thing move on together harmoniously. We 
Took baek into the past, to note, as warnings, the 
paths they trod, and we push on cheerfully and 
confidently, feeling that the present and the future 
are of the utmost importance to us. 


A Goop AnEcnore.—Old Parson B., 
who presided over a little flock in one of the back 
towns in the State of L— _, was, without any ex- 
ception, the most eccentric divine we ever knew. 
His eccentricities were carried as far in the pulpit 
asout ofit. An instance we will relate :— 

Among the church members was one who inva- 
xiably made a practice of leaving cre the parson 
was two-thirds through his sermon. This was 
practiced so long that after a while it became a 
matter of course, and no one save the divine 
seemed to take any notice of it. And he at length 
told bfother P. that such a thing must be needless, 
but P. said at that hour his family needed him at 
home, and he must do it, nevertheless. On leav- 
ing church he always took a round about course, 
which, by some mysterious means, always brought 
him in close proximity to the village tavern, which 
he would enter, and “thereby hangs a tale.” 

Parson B. learned from some source that P’s ob- 
ject in leaving church was to have a “ dram,” and 
he determined to stop his leaving and disturbing 
the congregation in future, ifsuch a thing was pos- 
isble. 

The next Sabbath brother P. left his seat at the 
same time, and started for the door, when Parson 
B. exclaimed— 

* “ Brother P.”” 

P., on being addressed, stopped short, and gazed 
toward the pulpit. 

“Brother P.,” continued the parson, “there is 
no need of your leaving church at this time; as I 
passed the tavern this morning I mado arrange- 
ments with the landlord to keep your toddy hot 
until church was out.” 

The surprise and mortification of the brother can 
hardly be imagined. 








ste Tron as A Remepy.—The coloring 
matter of the blood comes from the iron therein, 
which cannot be reduced below a certain quantity 
without rendering the blood unfit for the perfect 
nutrition of the different organs. In such cases 
the fact is apparent by general paleness, weak cir- 
culation, impaired breathing, cold extremities, &c. 

It may be asked, from what is the blood de- 
rived? We answer, principally from the food. 
But if the food is not properly digested there can 
be no healthy blood, and conséquently no adequate 
nutrition of the body; the bad blood will irritate 
the heart, clog the lungs, stupefy the brain, obstruct 
the liver, and cause derangement everywhere. The 
feeble girl will suffer from chlorosis and menstrual 
irregularities, the adult from dyspepsia, neuralgia, 
and headaches; many will suffer from boils and 
skin diseases; the billious from inflamed liver, 
dropsy, and constirpation; and the ¢éure-worn 
nl man from every ill in Pandora’s box. 
is certain that if the deficient amount of 
iron in the blood can be supplied, the symptoms 
of discase will consequently cease. 

Chemistry proves that the only form in which 
iron can assimilate with the blood is that of a pro- 
toxyde, a sale very liable to further oxidation, 
when it becomes nearly inert in the stomach. 

In the Peruvian Syrup, by chemical ingenuity, 
this difficulty has been for the first time overcome; 
and this a: ion is amply sustained by the dis- 
tinguished Chemist and Assayer of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Hayes. It must be admitted, then, to be a 
most important addition to the Mcteria Medica, 
and an almost invaluable remedy for many of the 
worst forms of disease. 

seseeeee Cocrtsure IN Ciurcn.—A. young 
gentleman happening to sit at church ina pew ad- 
Joining one in which was a young lady, for whom 
he conceived a most sudden and violent passion, 
felt desirous of entering into a courtship on the 
spot, but the place not suiting a formal declara- 
tion, the exigency suggested the following plan 

He politely handed his fair neighbor a Bib! le, 
open, with a pin stuck in the following text: 2d 
Epistle of John, verse Gth, “And now I bescech 
thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we had from the 
bexinning, that we love one another.” She re- 
turned it with the following: 2d chapter of Ruth, 
10th verse; “ Then she fell on her face and bowed 
herself to the ground, and said unto him, why 
have [ found grace in thine eyes, thou shouldst 
take notice of me seeing [am as tranzer?” He re- 
turned the book, pointing to the I2th’ verse of the 
23 Epistle of John: “ Having many things to write 
unto you, I would not write with paper and ink; 
but [trust to come unto you and speak face to 
face.” From the above interview the - riage 
took place the ensuing week, id 
+ Learntnc To Swim.—The best plan 
for learners, whether in fresh or salt water, is to 
attach a cord to a tree, or boat, or the machine; 
or, if these are not available, get a companion to 
hold the end of the cordon shore. With this cord 
tied round the arm or waist, let the beginner walk 
out till the water is up to his chin, aud then turn 
round and face the shore. Ie may even then back 
out a little further, when he will find the force of 
the water taking him off his legs, and he will then 
find uo dificulty in making a few strokes even at 
















































the first attempt. In fact, by holding tho head 
well up, which necessarily expands the chest, he 
will find he cannot help himself from swimming, 
or rather floating; and by gently thrusting out, 
and drawing in the hands and feet exactly in imi- 
tation of the movement of a frog in the water, he 
will accomplish more in two or three days than in 
as many weeks with the corks and bladders—that 
is, he will have no more conficlence in him: If, and. 
know more of the power of the water to sustain 
him on its surface. A better knowledge even of 
this he will have by keeping his back to the shore 
till out in deep water nx far as far as he can £0, 
then throwing back his head, expanding his chest, 
making, as it were, a curve with the back, and al- 
lowing the Iegs to float outward and from under 
him, he will find that his companion on shore could 
draw him complacently in without sinking. A 
few such experiments, and then he might, by the 
gentle action of the hands and feet, work himself 
on shore. With the cord the young beginner will 
have no fear, saving for a few mouthfuls of water, 
and these he will not care about so long as he 
learns to swim. 











stsceess CONTEMPT OF CouRT.—The distin- 
guished jurist, Judge G—, of North Carolina, so 
justly esteemed for his abilities and estimable 
characteristics, displayed an amiable trait in the 
incidents and anecdotes which it was usual with 
him to retail to his admiring associates. The 
point of their wit was not unfrequently directed. 
against himself. Upon an occasion of this kind, 
he remarked— 

“When I was first admitted to the bar I was 
one day riding the wearisome road through the 
piney woods; and as the chances favored me, to 
break the monotony, I came upon an old field log 
school-house. It was the hour of recreation, no 
doubt, for the children were scattered through the 
woods, frolicsome and merry, and the school- 
room was deserted, except in one instance, where 
a lazy, lolling, tallow-faced, cotton-headed, lack- 
lustre-eyed boy hung half-way out of the single 
window—the personification of stupidity itself. 
Upon the spur of the moment I determined to 
amuse myself at his expense. So, as [ walked my 
horse past him, I, with the true school-boy whine, 
commenced spelling aloud— 

“ B-a-k-e-r, baker.” 

Cotton-head guzed at me full in the face a mo- 
ment, without change of expression or feature, 
and then his mouth slowly opened, and with an 
undisgnised snarl, he shouted and returned— 

“ F-0-0-l, fool!” 

“T left instantly,” said Judge G—, “or rather 
as soon as I could recover my senses.” 








sssseee+ The wicked journalists of Roman Cath- 
olic France, as well as the heretical gentlemen of 
the press, in Protestant England, are irreverent 
enough to be poking fun at the Pope’s Bull; and 
as if no better commentary upon it could be found, 
some of them are turning to the Ingoldsby Le- 
gends, to sce how the hobgoblin looks in rhyme, 
and learn what was the effect of the terrible male- 
diction, when it was pronounced by the Curdinal 
Lor Archbishop, in connection with the sins and 
wickedness of the Jackdaw of Rheims :— 


‘The cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He called for his candle, his bell, and his book. 
In holy anger and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that raecally thief 
He cursed liim ut board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his heads 
He cursed him iu sleeping, that every night 
He should dreain ofthe devil, and wake 1 a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking; 
He cursed him in cougiiing, in sneezing, in wiuking; 
Me cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying} 
He cursed him in living, he cursed hhn in dyiug; 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 

But what gave rise 

To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one peuny the worse. 











Roarinc Mountains 1n Missourr.—A cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, writing 
from Ironton, Missouri, says: 

“Since my last I have had the pleasure of mak- 
ing a trip to old Matlison County, just for the pur- 
pose of secing the inuch talked of gold mines, and 
it was there that I came across the above men- 
tioned natural curiousity. This mountain is in 
Madison County, fourteen miles southwest of 
Fredericktown, the county seat. On the cast of it 
is Trace Creck; on the west side the waters of 
Cantuin’s Creek form a semi-circle. On the right 
banks of the last-mentioned ercek is a ravine, 
which is the bed of the newly-discovered gold and 
platina veins, where the Roaring Mountain Com- 
pany is about erecting extensive works. The 
mountain has a height of some four hundred fect, 
is one mile in diameter, chiefly of solid rocks, more 
or less interspersed with quartz. It derives its 
namo from a peculiar roaring, something like the 
sound of distant thunder, which generally lasts 
about fifteen minutes, and which sounds have a 
singular effect when mingled with the howling of 
the wolves, who ure still to be found in respecta- 
Die numbers in the adjoining forests. It is thought 
that the mountain, or, rather, the whole ridge of 
mountains, originated by great volcanic eruptions, 
to which the roar, which sounds as coming from 
the bowels of the carth, must be attributed. The 
sound nuy be heard somerimes to the distauce of 
two mil Taking an casterly direction from the 
gold mines, and walking a distance of one imile, 
there is an opening of two fect in diameter, which 
is upparently connected with a cave, filled with 
water a good part of the year, It is believed that 
this cave may reach a greater depth, and that the 
peculiar sound is caused by gases formed by the 
water playing with the metals, and then secking 
an exit.” 




















tesseeee Toe First puei.—When Goliah is- 
sued his challenge it would have been a nice piece 
of business, had he objected to David’s accept- 
ance, that a sling loaded with a pebble was a vul- 
gar and barbarous weapon. Goliah carried a 
sword whose hilt weighed more than twenty 








of the “ code,” we suppose, tried to persuade Da- 
vid to use asword. The shrewd shepherd’s boy 
Was Not so gree After “trying on” the king’s 
armor, he cally remarked; “Lean not go with 
these, for [have not proved them.” He had not 
practiced with that sort of weapon, aud he knew 
very well that was the iustrumenr used by the gi- 








just what every man has a right to do, under sim- 


He was under no more obligation fo usé a sword 
than was Goliah of Gath to use a sling, had David 


ant of Gath; for he had heard he carried a slash-| sammer the sun is hot cnough to melt the tar 
ing one, and that he was accompanied by some| on the decks of ships, but from August its power 
fellows bearing a great wide shield. So David did | declines—it sets fast. After the middle of Septem- 
j W ber, day is hardly distinguishable, and by the end 
ilar circumstances. He selected his own weapons, | of October takes a long farewell to this country ; 
and brought down the Philistine’s greasy carcass. | the earth becomes frozen, and winter reigns. 





vssssse+ Ttis commonly asserted and believed 


challenged the Phi 





their champion was dead, they fied. 


graph from the Daily News: 


tine, And when he knocked 
him into small lumps of dog feed with one stroke 
of his great sword, that would have been fair too. 
Tt was so regarded before refined dodging was in- 
vented; and we read of no controversy about this 
fight. On the coutrary, those who “ pitted” Goli- 
ah, and staked their interest and reputation on his 
prowess, complied with the terms, and honorably 
“knocked under.” When the Philistines saw 


seeses++ How an uninvited guest got into the 
New York Japanese ball is thus told in a para- 


A young gentleman who is considerably noted 
for his daring exploits and practical joking, a son 
of the Rothschild of the pork market, on finding 


every other means unavailing, purchased a pair of 
shilling white cotton gloves, and stepping into the 
Carlton House, borrowed one of Palmo’s whitest 


that many birds are killed by merely perching up- 
on the iron wires of the clectric telegraph; Dut at 
any time they can do so with perfect impunity, 
If, indeed, a bird could put one of his feet upon the 
wire and with the other manage to reach the 
earth, he would then no doubt be severely galyan- 
ized. That railway company’s men often pick up 
under the wire of the electric telegraph, par- 
tridges and other birds, which have evideutly 
been just killed—indced some are found with the 
heads cut off—is quite true, but these deaths and 
decapitations have proceeded not from the elec- 
tricity, but from the birds, probably during twi- 
light or a fog, having at full speed flown against 
the wires, which of course cut the heads off, just 
as an iron bar would cut off the head of any ‘man 
on horseback who was ut full gallop to run foul of 


it. 


serteees CURATIVE VIRTUES OF PLANTS.—Dr. 


and cleanest aprons, and placing his hat in charge | Champonllon has communicated some curious re- 
of the clerk, made chivalrously for the Metropoli- | Searches of his made with a view to increase the 


The idea 


pounds; and yet Saul, who had some faint inklings | 


words, 


| auprejudiced aldermanic committee. 


Sieep.—Thei 









and they 
are thes 


cannot sleep. 


under the regulations just given. 


but he was afraid to cradle it. 


from the shadow of his sythe snathe, 


paint the glass and the sign is finished. 


ered in with an unusal severity of frost. 





Arctic foxes leave their holes, and th 





distinction of day and night is then lost. 





tan, donning his rather strange attire as he went. 
Going up to the doorkeeper, he uttered the magic 

“ Waiter, sir,” and the next moment found 
himself amid the fragrant flowers and gaudy em- 
belishments of the enchanting promenade. Other 
expedients of a simflar character were resorted to 
by many who supposed themselves to be the creme 
de la creme of our society, and in this manner 
achieved what their dignity denied them with an 


* is no fact more clearly 
established in the physiology of man than this, 
that the brain expends its energies and itself dur- 
ing the hours of wakefulness, aud that these are 
recuperated during sleep; if the recuperation does 
not equal the expenditure, the brain withers; this 
is insanity. Thus it is that, in early English histo- 
Ty, persons who were condemned to death by be- 
ing prevented from sleeping always died raving 
maniacs; thus it is, also, that those who starve to 
death become insane; the brain is not nourished, 
The practical inferences 
‘irst, those who think most, who do 
the most brain-work, require most sleep. Second: 
that time saved from necessary slcep is infallibly 
destructive to mind, body, and estate. Third; 
give yourself, your children, you servants—give 
all that are under you the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compeliing them to go to bed at 
some regular early hour, and to arise in the morn- 
ing the moment they awake; and, within a fort- 
night, nature, with almost the regularity of the 
rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep the mo- 
Ment cnough repose has been secured for the wants 
of the system. This is the only safo and sufticient 
rnlc—and as to the question how much one re- 
quires, euch may be a rule for himsclf—great Na- 
ture will never fail to write it out to the observer 


srrseees AFRAID OF SNaKES.—Thero is the 
greatest coward about snakes up in Calhoun, that 
lives in America. He came from the east last 
spring, and bought a farm, and for the first six 
inonths in the country he hardly slept two hours a 
night. He had a fine patch of oats on his farm, 
One day he 
conchided he’d take a look to sce if there were 
snakes in the path; so he got his old horse, and 
after leading him through the gap and laying up 
the fence, to keep the hogs out, he took an old 
sythe snathe in his hand to fight with in case of 
an attack, mounted the horse, and_ struck out 
into the oats, holding up both legs as high as pos- 
sible. He hadn’t gone far when he saw a whaling 
big snake slipping along the grass after him. 
Away he went, round and round the patch, and 
away went the snake, right along with him; some- 
ties on one side and sometimes on the other, 
sometimes behind and sometimes before. He 
couldn’t get out of the lot because the fence was 
up, and as the snake kept constantly with him, 
there was no chance but to leave the old horse and 
try to keep out of his way. He went it in that 
way till every stalk of his oats was trampled down, 
and until the old horse was just about dead, when 
he discovered that he’d been running all the while 


ssereeee To GILp ON Giass.—To make a small 
sign, take a picce of glass the required size, and 
clean it with alcohol or soap. Next, with a sharp 
penknife, but the back from a book of gold foil, 
and then, having licked with the tongue the plate 
of glass, (as saliva is the best sticking substance,) 
or if the glass is very large, use a weak solution of 
gum arabic, or the white of an egg in half'a pint 
of water; now taking the leaves of the book off in 
order, lay them on the glass, or spread the leaves 
out and lay the glass ou them, and it will take up 
the whole foil. When dry, which is known by the 
brilliant appearance of the foil through the glass, 
tke asoft piece of canton flannel and rub off all 
the loose pieces of foil; then with a rule draw two 
lines from end to eid, the same distance apart, ac- 
cording to the height of the letters wanted, and re- 
move all the superfluous foil. Then place your 
cardboard letters on backward, and with a pointed. 
stick mark all around the letter, and remove the 
waste foil. When the letters are all left in gold, 


treseees WINTER IN SvITZBERGEN.—The sin- 
gle night of this dreadful country begins about the 
30th of October; tho sun then sets, and never ap- 
pears till about the 10th of February. A glimmer- 
ing indeed continues some weeks after the setting 
of the sun; then succeed clouds and thick dark- 
ness, broken by the light of the moon, which is as 
luminous as in England, and during this long 
night shines with unfading lustre. The cold 
strcugthens with the new year, and the sun is ush- 


By the 


middle of March, the cheerful light grows strong, 
sea fowl re- 


In the 





medicinal properties of certain plants. 
is not new one, Cato, in his work on agricul- 
ture, proposes to impart to the vine the proportics 
of hellebore, by manuring the roots of the former 
with the latter in o pulverized state; and in 1579 a 
physician, named Mizaud, wrote a book on the 
means of increasing the curative virtues of several 
species of plants. Dr. Champonillon has endeay- 
ored to operate on the strawberry plant and the 
vine, in order to inerense the proportion of nitrate 
and ucctate of potassa which they contain. Hav- 
ing eradicated several specimens of the Elton kind 
of strawberry-plant, he immersed thcir roots into 
rain water containing five Grammes of nitrate of 
potassa per litre. After a week’s immersion, the 
plant was found to contian much more of that salt 
than before. The same results were obtained by 
planting the specimens in pots, and watering them 
twice a day with a solution of sub-carbonate of 
potassa. 





sevesees A story is current among the Chineso 
of a great wine drinker, who was able to sit all tho 
day at the table, and after consuming what would 
have been sufficient to drive the reason out of half 
a dozen men, would rise up perfe sober. The 
Emperor, hearing the fame of this deep drinker, 
asked him to dinner, that‘he might test his mar- 
vellous powers. As the story gocs, the Emperor 
had ordered a hollow figure to be cast in bronze, 
of the exact size and model of this man, and as 
the wine was served, for cach cup that the guest 
drank a similar one was poured into the opening 
on the top of the head of the image. This went on 
for some hours, until the bronze statue overflowed 
while the guest continued at the table and rose 
from it perfectly sober. 


srseeses BreTON GiRis.—The author of “Wan- 
dering in Britany ” gives the following illustration 
of thoughtful care for the wants of marriageable 
young men, The peasantry round Josselin retain 
their old dresses and customs in perfection; the 
girls, especially, have a habit that would sav 
much trouble were it introduced into more civil 
ized circles. They appear on fete days in red pet 
ticoats, with white or yellow borders round them; 
the number of these denotes the portion the father 
is willing to give his daughter; each white band, 
representing silver, betokens a hundred francs of 
rent, and cach yellow band means gold, and stands 
for a thousand francs per year. Thus any young 
farmer who sces a face that pleases him, has only 
to glance at the trimmings of the pitticoat to learn 
in an instant what amount of rent accompanies it. 








+++ A young man, desperately in love with 
a girl at Stangcho, eagerly sought to marry her, 
but his proposals were rejected. In consequence 
of his disappointment he bought some poison and. 
destroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly 
arrested the father of the young woman, as the 
cause, by implication, of the young man’s death, 
under the fifth species of homicide; he became, 
therefore, amendable for the act of suicide. When 
the case came before the magitrate it was urged 
lterally, by the accusers, that if he, the accused, 
had not a daughter, the deceased would not have 
been disappointed and died. Upon all theso 
counts he was mulcted to pay the price of the 
young man’s life, which was fixed at eighty pius- 
tree, which was accordingly exacted. 








srseeeee THE FATHER OF Waters GRrowine. 
—A fact was revealed in courtat New Madrid, Mo. 
Jast week, which is not a little startling in a scien- 
tific point of view, as tending to show that the Mis- 
sissippi of to-day is not the stream it was half a 
century ago. One of the oldest inhabitants of New 
Madrid stated on oath that he had known the river 
more than fifty years, and that when he first knew 
it it was much smaller and shallower than it is 
now—so shallow indeed, that he had waded and. 
forded itoften, Several old residents of New Mad- 
rid confirmed this statement, and declare that the 
river at that point, now more than a mile wide, 
was fordablo half a century ago. 


STS OF A Mayor—Tho 
Mayor of Cincinnati, imitating the celebrated Ca- 
liph of Bagdad, nightly prowles about the city, 
disguised in an old slouched hat and a coat raed 
and torn in order that he may the more ¢ y 
satisfy himself of the police force. In these rounds 
the Mayor will frequently give tho signal af’ dis- 
tress and danger by rapping ou the pavement, and 
then dart into an alley, so that he might await the 
hurried approach of the officers unseen. Those 
experiments are attended with no little danger, for 
on one occasion his honor was detected hy a burly 
policeinan, who was about to rap him over the 
head, and in all probability would have doue so 
had he not disclosed his true character. 


+ PoETRY A CAPITAL oereNce.—It is 
thus related in Scottish Annals: “In 1579, an act 
Was pasked against idle bezzars and sic as make 






















sort in great numbers to their breeding places. | themselves foals and bards.” And the Annals 0 
The sun sets no more after the 14th of May; the] on to er—“ two puets Langed in Aug 








der Act of Parliment aginst bards and minstrels.” 
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fore mine eyes I sec form of gentle grace, A head bent re - gal 
i mine own I hold lit - tle li-ly hand; More Ps - cious far than 
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shall I tell, They're thine, hy ‘darl - ing, thine. 
shall I tell, "Tis thine, my darl- ing, thine. 
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And now I fondly hear There is a little heart, 

A sweet and gentle voice, And all its wealth of love, 
Whose softest note so dear, With which Pd scarcely part 

Doth make my heart rejoice ; For all the joys above. 
Tt doth my spirits thrill It holds a fairy spell 

With sweetest joys divine, O’er this fond heart of mine: 
Whose can it be? and shall I tell? Where can it be? and shall I tell? 


"Tis thine, my darling, thine. *Tis thine, my darling, thine. 
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LIFE TRULY PICTURED. 


BY MARY 1. PURINGTON. 


Chapter XXXII.—Matters in General. 


eee TILIS 
day Tide had 
less chance to 
think, for she 
was driving to 
the city so often. 
Mr. Walbridge, 
“Uncle John,” 
as he told her 
she must call 
him thus, found 
out that she was 
very quick with 
figures, so he 
hired her as he 
would have done 
a book-keeper, 
/ and took her to 
the office with 
him to do his 
business. 
Rumors that 
2 John Walbridge 
~ and Ida Norton 
were going to be 
married, were 
soon afloat in 
Some thouzht it looked well in her to 
marry a min so much older than herself just for 
is property; others said,— 

“T don’t blame her; ’twill be a good match.” 

Mr. Walbridge heard these rumors but said noth- 
ing, only laughed. Ie liked the situation of | 
wife’s cottage so well that he preferred to drive 
out there than to reside in the city, and Mrs. Wal- 
bridge had lived that way, doing her work unan- 

vyed, so long that she did not wish to chang 

When the neighbors round about saw the stylish 
team drive to and from there, they thought John. 
Walbridge (they soon found out his name) was 
going to take Ida away with him. Many of them 
would have known him as Archie Walbridge, be- 
ine familiar with him in his younger days, but the 
difference in name misled them. 

One night Mrs. Wilton was there to Mrs. Wal- 
bridge’s to ten. She said she “came in ostensibly 
to take tea, but really to get a good look at the 
rich broker.” This she told Mr. Walbridge, much 
to his delight. 

“Mrs. Wilton, you are just as you used to be.” 

“Why, [ should like to know how you know 
what [ used to be,” she said with a most comical 
air. 

“Aha!” and Mr. Walbridge winked comically 
into his chocolate cup. 

“Vo hear the man! Anybody would think—” 

“ That [was an old beau, Mrs. Wilton.” 

“Yes. But you ure not.” 

“No, my dear madam, nor am I in circumstan- 
ces to act that part just now,” and he laughed. 

“T suppose not,” and she smiled mischieyously, 
“for I hear that Miss Norton monopolizes your af- 
fection.” 

“She does, all but what was occupied before I 
saw her.” 

“Well, that’s cool. 
be?” 

“ After this, madam.” 

“Oh, said she, “how much that sounds like 
Archie Walbridge,”’—Mrs. Walbridge looked con- 
fused —* was he a cousin of yours?” 


When is the happy day to 


“ Nov brother?” 

“No.” 

ie Tonle enor ehcleaid musingly. Then 

tily—‘‘ when is the happy day to be?” 
a What day?” Pea 

“The one when you are to be married,” and 
she looked pleased as she saw him swallow his 
chocolate so slowly 

“That day is already past, madam.” 

“What!” shricked Mrs. Wilton, “ married, and 
Ida has not invited me!” 

“Tada isn’t married, madam.” 

“Well, there, [ never will try to find out any- 
thing hy you.” p 

«This is my wife, Mrs. Wilton,” and he laid his 
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hand on Mrs. Walbridge’s hand. “I am John 
Archie Ford Walbridge.” 

“Why, Archie,” and Mrs. Wilton seized him by 
the hand, “is this indeed your own self? and 
where have you heen all this long while ?” 

Mr, Walbridge explained everything to Mrs. 
Wilton. Funny as she was, she was esteemed one 
of the best women in the world, both by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walbridge. 

“Now, Archie, let me say how glad Tam that 
things have come about so. I hope in the future 
you'll be very happy.” 

“T trust so.” 

“ And there, Ida, you have lost (his chance, too.” 

“Lost this, too,” and Ida smiled. She was 
grown very unlike herself of late. Seeing the hap- 
piness of her amiable friend, and feeling herself in- 
strumental in bringing about that happiness, made 
her feel that she was of some benefit to mankind. 
And pretty soon Mary Elletson was coming home, 
and then she would have something more to oc- 
cupy her mind. 

Well, it came to pass that Maurice and Mary 
Elletson returned, bringing with them a young [n- 
diaman, whom M: claimed hers, and who 
was named for his father, Maur This latter 
Maurice is destined to play considerable of a part 
in ifhiese scenes, but at present he looks just like all 

abies. 

Mary soon found out where Ida stopped, and 
came for her to go home with herself; but Ida's 
situation was so pleasant, and her salary so good, 
that she had to refuse Mrs, Hlletson’ id request. 
But Mr. Walbridge let her yo for a visit of a few 

s, and during that time they almost talked 
themselves blind. Mrs. Elletson had so much of 
foreign scenes to tell, and so much to ask con- 

ng affairs at home, and Ida had so many ex- 
planations to make, that the few weeks hardly suf- 
ficed for the necessary details. 

“And queerest of all, that Mr. Elford and Bell 
should make a match and start for Europe. Do 
you know anything about what brought it round ?” 

“T know none of the particulars,” Ida replied, 
feeling sorrowful that’ Mary should mention the 
hated subject. 

“T somehow expected that she and Allen would 
love one another—they were so much alike; but 
Bell Durand wasn’t just the one I wished Allen to 
marry.” 

« And who had you chosen for him?” Ida asked, 
innocently. 
os ie Norton,” 

“Why, Mary!” 

“Thad.” 

“Well, you see what human calculations come 
to.” 
“Oh, [ don’t know, may be they will have cach 
other yet.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, dear Mary.” 

“T won't mention it, but will keep hoping so.” 

“Did you see Mr. Elford?” [da asked. 

I came near seeing him, but did not, 
quite.” 

“T thought likely you would meet.” 

“ Maurice saw him, but didn’t have an opportu- 
nity to converse much.” 

“Was he enjoying his tour, thought he?” 

“Mr. Elletson thought he looked care-worn.” 

“Ah! and Ida went to talking of something 


a, ’'m going to Uncle Nathan’s next week, 
won’t you come there and stop a weck ere my re- 
turn?” 

“Tf possible.” 
“That’s a good girl. Oh, by the way, whom 
think you I met on the strect this morning?” 

“T don’t know, [ am sure.” 
“Well, guess.” 
“Tam amiserably poor guesser.” 
“try? 
“T can’t imagine.” 
“ Rose Moore.” 
“ Rose Moore!” 
“ Now Mrs. Durand.” 
“Mrs. what?” 

Edward Durand.” 

sible!” 
“So [ thought.” 
“Ts it really so?” 
“Tr is, so she informed me herself.” 
“Well, Lam astonished.” 
“So was [L. Such a seap lows as Ed Durand 

is.” 
“Tis too bad, such a good girl as Rose was, to 
yon such a worthless man. How 


But she was beantitully dressed. No 
lady of upper tendom can make a better appear- 
ance in the street; and bow do you imagine she 
manages it?’ 





“Sure cnough; he never gives her money. Pil 





warrant likely enough she does worl. for some of 
the shops.” 

“ [guess that is the way of it. Poor girl! she 
don’t look much as she did two years ago.” 

“Did you ask after Miss Sudley ?”” 

“Yes; and she has met with asad affliction.” 

“Tndeed! what has befallen her?” 2 

“Ver lover is drowned.” 

“Tow did the accident happen?” 

“No one can exactly tell. The day had been 
very warm and he vy gunning down the bay. 
He inust have somchow overturned the skiff, and 
then been seized with cramp. His body float- 
ed ashore under his capsized boat. Margaret was 
at the shore, saw the skiff, and was the first one 
to discover the dead body under it.” 

“Oh, horrible!” and Ida shuddered. 

“Yes, horrible indeed! I don’t know when I’ve 
had such a dreadful shock. I don’t expect Miss 
Sudley would appear quite so lively now as for- 
merly.” 

“No, indeed, poor girl.” 

“Only think, to have one you loved drift ashore 
dead! Why, it makes the blood chill in my 
veins! 

“That is dreadful, Mary, but there are things in 
the world worse than that.” 

“T can hardly imagine them.” 

“Better have a loved one dead, and feel that 
even in death they were ours, than to have them 
live and be another’s.” 

“ Surely, [da, that would be worse.” 

“T know it would. If we knew where our dead 
loves laid, we could go to the long, green mound 
and call upon them; and believe that as they so 
loved us, they would hear us; but when they,are 
wed to another and insensate to us, we must still 
the wild ery for their affection—still it in the soul 
ere any one does hear it.” 

“T trust, Ida, that we shall never know this last 
by experience.” 

“ Many do know it, Mary, and why not we?” 

“ Oh, Ida, [ couldn’t live through it, and you are 
too good to have such a trial come on you.” 

“May be not, Mary.” 

“Could you live through it, [da?” 

“We don’t know what we can endure until we 
are put to the trial. ‘Every back is fitted to its 
burden.’ ” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

Ida longed to tell her that she had lived through 
such a trial, but as Mary knew nothing of it, she 
thought best not to inform her. It would only 
trouble her, she thought. 


Chapter XXXII —Autumn at Uncle Nathan’s. 


All hail to thee, fairest and sweetest of seasons ! 
Ltouch my-wild Lyre to sing In thy praise 
Farewell to the, Summer, all ail brown-cheeked Autumn, 
‘Thou usherest In the cool, | fe-giving days, 
Afar o“er the mountains thé blue mists are hanging, 
Or slowly are circling above the calm streams ; 
And looking around me I forget that Lm waking, 
But think J am roaming in the sweet land of dreams.” 


ES, that sweet, sweet season, (when one has a 
home in the country) had come. The time 
when 
Afar o’er the meadows, on the hill-side, the reapers 
Were gathering in their ripe golden maize: 
And fromm their full hearts, in grateful toues blending, 
Ascended to Heaven the * Harvest Home ™ lays. 


Sweet Autumn, typifying, in the radiant halo of 
our woody heights, in the subdued and mellow 
tints of the bending skies, in the sweet aspect of 
dying beauties, the yoing out of the lamp of life in 
the brave Christian soul. [can say, truly, 

I thank thee! I thank thee! my Saviour, I thank thee! 

Oh, accept, I do pray thee, my heurt-offered praise, 
For all earth's bright beauty, for all of her glories, 

But ob, most of all for her sweet Autumn days. 

Mary Elletson and Ida were at Uncle Nathan 
Woodley’s, and Mary had coaxed them into the 
promise of a husking. She told them she would 
do lots towards helping. She and Ida would do 
everything, and more beside. 

TR it sn’t for little Morry, here, uncle, I 
would go into the field and help cut up the corn. 
Don’t you know how [ used to do such work? Ob, 
Llove to now; but you'll let us have ever so many 
from the city, Aunt Lucy, won’t you?” 

“T wuess so,” was the good-natured reply. 

“Yor Aunt, the most of the city people think 
that we don’t have any good times in the country, 
away from the noise of balls aud such routes; and 
I want to teach them to the contrary.” 

u please, child, your uncle 
won't object, neith vill 1.7 
‘ou are so good, aunty. There, we'll have 
time. Here’s Ida never was at a husking 


it possible?” 
“Yes, aunty.” 





“Then we will make one just for her sake, to 
det her know that we can do something.” 

<That’s right, Aunt Lucy.” 

“Now, Mary,” Mrs. Woodley said, “I’m going 
to leave the main arrangement of the rooms to 
your judgment, while [ attend to the cooking.” 

“Ym going to send for Aunt Cook to come and 
help you, that is, if you would like to have her.” 

“Tndeed Tshould. Susan Cook and I were old 
schoolmates.” 

“ How nice! how nice! and she is a capital cook, 
too. There! for once the fates are propitious, and 
T am bound to have a time—a superlatively glori- 
ous gathering!” 

Ida laughed at Mary’s enthusiasm. 

“Now, Ida, we must commence to-morrow. 
Oh! Lam half crazy! We always do have such 
nice times when we can get up a real husking.” 

Ida arose and signified her willingness to com- 
mence then and there. 

“Oh, no,” Mary objected. “To-day we must 
lay out plans, to-morrow commence operations. 
Aunt, we need not take the carpets off the parlors 
nor change a thing there; but we will throw the 
sitting-room and the dining-room into one, and 
have the tables set there. It’ there is to be any 
dancing, we’ll have that in the barn.” 

“Do just as you please, daughter.” 

“Thank you. We must get lots of creepers and 
evergreens from the woods to decorate the barn 
with.” 

“Can’t we drag them here?” a: 
gan to enter into the affair with spi 

“ Mercy sakes! yes, if you'll agree tu haul a horse 
Joad at a time.” 

“T'll agree to try,” was Ida’s laughing answer. 

“ Then we won’t bother Uncle Nathan with our 
foolishness, as he would call it.” 

And Mary’s tongue rattled away, telling her cal- 
culations, and Ida listened, and Mrs. Woodley 
laughed. 

“Oh, aunt, had I not better get Margaret Sud- 
ley to help us, if she will?” 

“Yes, may be ’twould serve to cheer her up a 
bit. You know she has met with a serious loss 
since you saw her?” 

“Yes, [heard of it. [am going to the pasture 
for the bay horse, and after I get him saddled I 
shall ride down and tell Margaret to come to-mor- 
row and ride to the city with me to help deliver 
the invitations.” 

Before Mrs. Woodley had time to answer, Mary 
had tied on her hat and was walking quickly to- 
wards the pasture. She had no difficulty in cateh- 
ing the horse, and she was soon galloping down to- 
wards Mr. Sudley’s. 

Margaret was at home, and gave Mrs. Elletson a 
pleasant welcome, readily agreeing to ride to the 
city with her in the morning. 

Ida was not used to riding on horse-back, there- 
fore she stayed with Mrs. Woodley. 

Before sunrise the 1 morning Margaret Sud- 
ley came up the road at an easy run, and drew 
rein at Uncle Nathan’s gate, where she was joined 
a few moments later by Mary Elletson. They 
looked very pretty, sweeping off so gallantly to- 
wards the city, the petite figure of Mrs. Elletson 
contrasting well with the tall, Amazonian figure 
careering so gracefully beside her. Th 
Iusy, hard day’s work to deliver all the invitations ; 
but night-fall found them coming rapidly home, 
their horses’ feet keeping time precisely as they 
struck softly on the green road-side. 

The next day was devoted to a “ vine drag,” a8 
Mary called it. She laughed herself off her feet a 
dozen times or more that day; besides losing 
many bets, when Margaret would beat her in 
climbing. She often wished for Allen, but he was 
too busy to come that day to help them, but would 
be there the next day to help arrange the vines in 
the barn. 

“Aunt Lucy!” shricked Mary, bouncing into 


A Ida, who be- 


the kitchen, “only look at my dress!” 
“and sakes alive!” and Aunt Lucy’s chorus of 
glee was imitated by little Morry. 
“Where have you been?” 
“Way up between the heavens and earth.” 
“Weil, how did you tear your dress 0?” 
“Why I slipped way up on a high bank, and 
rolled half a mile, I guess, notwithstanding every 
thorn bush put out a friendly hand to stay my pro- 
gress. My soul! who—why, Aunt Lucy, here is 
Percy Clifford at the door. Now, how am I to get 
out of sight?” and she dove for the entry, think- 
ing to go through it up stairs cre he came in; but 
il-starred proceeding! the outer door was open, 
and she had the happy privilege of standing full 
length in the entry directly in the face of Mr. Clif- 
ford. 
“T can’t do it, Mr. Clifford,” she ejaculated, 
iment; “ Twas going to dodge 
irayagant to wear 
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such embroidered robes in the morning. Howev- 

er, I wont run now,” and she shook him warmly 
by the hand. ‘Pass in,” she added, stepping 
aside, “ and I will follow, for Marge and Tand Ida 
are not done our job.” oa 

Smilingly he entered and greeted his friends. 
Mary sat down very demurely, with folded hands, 
and conversed a few moments, then told Perey he 
must excuse them as they had more work to do. 
The next that he heard of them, such merry peals 
of laughter came to his ears that he arose and went 
to the window. Thero came the rich, aristocratic 
Mary Elletson, dragging half a cart-load of speckled 
vines, coming, tripping every other step, stopping 
to unfasten her fect, and then darting on again 
with praiseworthy zeal. Ida was sitting on her 
pile, laughing as if she would go into fits, while in 
the rear, Margaret trotted along with head, shou 
ders and arms covered with trailers, Perey’s 8 
it caught the infectious mirth and he ran out to 
help them. Such a merry time us they had! such 
laughable jokes a3 they perpetrated at cach others 
expense! “No wonder that Mrs. Woodley declared 
that she hadn’t heard such a hubbub for years, 
and, said she, “ It does my soul good to hear you, 
children.” 

And Uncle Nathan said they sounded, out there 
in the barn, like a flock of frightened hens; such 
cackling! Then he had to dodge a dish of water 
which his niece aimed at his head. 

The next day when Allen came they had the 
greatest gule festooning the barn. Mary insisted 
on sitting way up on the great beam, and ordering 
Adlen and Percy where to place the trailers. 

“ Now stop, cousin Allen, that isn’t fixed right,” 
she exclaimed, leaping down onto the hay. 

“Why, what ails it, Mary?” 

“Tt has got too much of a celestial droop at the 
west end. Do let me come there!” 

“You'll fall,” Allen cautioned. 

“Nonsense! [ used to know how to climb. 
Come, Margie, shin out here on this beam and help 
ine. What shocking tuste the men do have! Per- 
cy Clitford, if you don’t Jet that vine alone Pil put 
your eyes out. Oh, dear! these hateful curls are 
in my eyes so. Let go of that trailer, Allen, ha, 
ha, ha!” and thus she rattled away, all the time 
walking along the beam and looping up the vines. 
Then Ida she was taken courageous, and thought 
to help Mary, but hadu’t walked a yard before she 
slipped off into the loose straw. 

“Oh, ha, hal Ida’s drowning in the straw-pile! 
Run, Allen, ’tis over her head now;” and Mary 
stopped to clasp her hands ere she could finish the 
work at that side of the barn floor. 

“ Now, Mr. Clifford, I wish your services.” 

“Tn what respect?” 

“Pass me up those dingle-hells—not those—the 
blue ones! There, how stupid! I shall have to 
come down myself. Qh, those are the ones.” 

“ But how am I to get them to you?” 

“Raise them on the rake head, if there is no 
other way.” 

“ Where’s the rake?” 

“ There’s two of them here.” 

“* Where?” looking round. 

“Why, you and Allen.” 

“There now, Mrs. Elietson, you are too bad. I 
wont help you any more,” avd he pouted down on 
apile of corn, But he soon thought better of it 
and helped her again, while their tongues flew like 
purrot’s. ‘ 

“Tsce Uncle Nathan coming,” said Mary peak- 
ing through a crack in the side of the barn,“ He 
is bringing the candelbra. Now you get up here, 
Allen, and hang it directly in the center of the 
fluor, Hallo, Unele Nathan, Pve gone to roost. 
Do you want me to crow for daylight to-morrow 
morning?” 

_“ Look sharply, child, or you'll fix your day- 
lights if you full off that beam. What ‘under the 
sun are you up there fur? Where are the boys?’ 

“They are such horrid bunglers, uucle, [ could 
Not trust it to them. Now help me down, Allen; 
no, take care; PN jump.” Soshe came down, and 
“Uncle Nate, where ure you going to put the 
sents 2” 

* Across this side and that end, I guess.” 

“Those are just the places. Now, boys, bring 
them along. Ida, how did you like your slip- 
down?” 

“I didn’t get hurt, only smothered, almost.” 

“You wouldu’t make a good sailor.” i 

“No, Lshouldn’t.” 

“Margie?” 

“What say?” 

“Let's get the brooms.” 

“ Well. 

“ Are you good for a race?” 

“You” 

a “ Then let’s see who’ll get there to the house 
rst. 

So they started off, and both tumbled into the 
entry together. Which laughed the merriest twas 
ditticult to tell. ¢ 

“Margaret appears pretty lively,” said Ida to 
Mr. Woods. 

“Tis Mary’s doings,” he answered. p 

“Law, bless ye! don’t you see what Mary is 
about cutting on s0? "Lis to liven the poor girl 
up. Well, she needed it enough, and Mary is just 
the person to make any body forget their troubles. 
Always just so. Always, always.” 

Dear, light-hearted Mary Llletson. She could 
not Dear to see sadness on the faces of those she 
loved. Pretty soon they came running back, their 
cheeks all aglow, and the wilful curls of Mary’s 
hair tossing first into her eyes, then out. They 
sprinkled und swept the floors and got everything 
as nice ay could be, then weut into the house to 
yest. Alen went back to the city that night, 

romising to be there early on the morrow to help 

nucle Nathon in with the corn. 

Never dawned a more glorious morn than that 
which ushered in the husking eve. “fwas one of 
those deadly calm autumn days, when # gun fired 
in the forests would reverberate for miles uround. 
Nature’s greut pulse seemed to beat with culm 

eacefulness. 

pat Oh, Ida,” said Mary, “don’t you love these 
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© Tndced, Mary, I love them so well that I dislike 
to say anything about thein—language of mine 
would do them injustice. Look! alternate shade 
and sunshine lay on vale und water. And that 
butterfly darting among the dun-hued flowers, 
looks like a frost-spotted leaf dwicing about on a 
frolicing wind.” 


at the white clouds—Ida, I’m 

Somebody up there on nelie 

mountains have been washing their ficeces, an) 

have spread out their wool to dry. aot needa i 

laugh! Don’t the clouds look just as I have to! 
a2” 

ee Yes, but how ridiculously you do express your 
ideas!” and Ida laughed gaily. “I never do Bet 
up an enthusiasm about anything put that you ad 
ways get something to put the binsh on to me, an 
there is such a look in your great, brown eyes.’ 

“Well, Lam bound to express my feelings in a 
manner not used by the ancichts; and I am so 
original that every body steals my sayings without 
enclosing them in quotation marks. 

Again Ida langhed and said, 

“T perccive that your iends ape your style, but 
it shows how popular you are with the public. 

“Take care, Ida, you will arouse my dormant 
self-conccit.” 2 

“You are not possessed of such an article, 
Mary.” es 

«80 I told a widower once, who was giving me 
some frieudly advice for my wildness.” 

“Indeed! he was saucy enough.” 

“Oh, he was a young gent minus brains; but he 
was and is yet so desperately in love with me that 
he quotes me in everything, in every place. Poor 
fellow! but don’t waste breath on such as he. "Tis 
almost noon, and by one o’clock the huskers will 
begin to gather.” 

“Mr. Woods’ team is coming now, I guess.” 

“Yes, none other than Allen’s bay span would 
kick up such a dust.” 

“He has got a lady with him.” 

“Who can it be?” 

“Surely, I can’t imagine.” 

“The traitor! to bring his other girl here!” 

“ Oh, ’tis Mrs. Wilton, if I live.” 

“Mrs. Wilton?” 

“Yes, a neighbor of Mrs. Walbridge.” 

“That is funny.” 

“Phe mystery is solved. Mr. Walbridge’s car- 
riage is direetly in the rear, and Allen has taken 
Mrs. Wilton from their carriage.” 

“That’s it. Vil run and open the gate. You 
tell Aunt Lucy that [’l be in in amoment and help 
her get dinner;” and Mary threw open the gate, 
and stood smiligly oue side while the two teams 
dashed by. Allen threw her a kiss, and Mrs. Wil- 
ton boxed his ears in return, 

This was the herald of the storm that was com- 
ing. They came afoot, and in carriages, until the 
youd in front of Uncle Nathan’s was lined with 
conveyances, The barns were crowded full and 
the long, yellow ears circling through the space be- 
tween the huskers and the pile, looked like strips 
of sunlight, And such a hornet’s nest of sound! 
How the tongues flew! Mary Elletson declared by 
night she shouldn’t have breath enough left to 
blow outa candle, By and by Mr. Elletson came 
in, smiling upon his scores of acquaintances, and 
asking Uncle Nathan, 

“Where’s Maury?” 

“Land alive! Mr. Elletson, I can’t tell, there are 
so many here. Guess you'd better walk right ov- 
erthem till you find her. You might as well stand 
still though, she’s darting round so, you’d be more 
likely to see her that way than any other.” 

Mary caught sound of his voice, and climbed up 
on a pile of husks, s: ing— 

“This way, Mauri and ere he could turn 
round, some of the mischievous crew pulled the 
husks out and she slipped down the pile mto Perey: 
Clifford’s arms. The laugh that this feat created 
caused Mr. Elletson to crowd his way there, and 
he found Mary at Perey’s feet. 

“ Hulloo!” she said, “you've found me in safe 
hands, Maurice, but somebody upset my dignity 
just as L had climbed the husk pile to he a beacon, 
star to guide your steps, and whoever he is [want 
you to challenge him for me, aud PI shoot him 
with corn-stalks.” 

Then commenced a laughing search to find the 


“Yes, and look 
going into the poetic. 












































perpetrator of the deed. None was found. Final- 
ly some one said they guessed that Perey Clifford 





done it, so he could get the chance to give her a 
real, loving embrac 
“Who says it was me?” asked Perey, 

Some one replied,“ Richard Sudley.” 

“Then,” said Clifford, “ Mrs, Elletson, challenge 
him, Ile would never have mistrusted me had he 
not had such thoughts when he pulled away the 
bushes.” 

“You are cut out for a lawyer, Mr. Clifford,” 
and she faced Dick with a threatening look. The 
young man’s confusion betrayed him, then sat 
down at Maurice’s feet, telling him that he might 
call Sudley out if he chose, but that her revenge 
was taken. 

By and by Mary took to walking over the corn 
and the husks to find Ida and Margaret, They 
were seated by a pile of husked cars, handing 
them to Uncle Nathan and oue or two others who 
were busily tracing them into braids, 

About the time that Mary reached them, she 
heard a voice that she recoyzuized, asking pettishly 
where her bean was—that runaway, Mr. Allen 
Woods, Mary told her, “way out there, Mrs. 
Wilton,” and pointed to the further end of the 
pile, and putting her spectacles on a little better, 
she started to go to him. 3 

“ Here, you tyrant, why don’t you stay by me? 
You are out here among a knot of girls, leaving 
mein solitude. Come back out here by the door, 
and go to tracing the corn with Mr. Woodley.” 

Allen made some laughable objection, but Mrs. 
Wilton declared the must go, for Mr. Woodley 
wanted to geta road clear before supper time. 
“Come, run along, Mr. Woods,” and she brought 
a cornstalk down on his shoulder. 

“T can’t get there over all the husks.” 

“Well, [declarc! ere I’ve come to you, an 
old woman like me, and you can’t —” 

“You are good at navigating, Mrs. Wilton,” 
and Allen raised his funny eyes to her face. “ But 
I will go.” 

So he went ahead, and Mrs. Wilton bundled 
along just behind him; and when she got him out 
by the door, she said, 

“T knew you wanted to come out here beside 
Ida, and you couldn’t get an excuse—the meu’s 
heads are so barren of stratagems,” 

“ Mis. Wilton, you are a witch.” 

“TJ know it;” and she winked comically, 

By and by Mrs. Elictson came to announce sup- 

er. She, Ida, Margaret, Mrs. Cook and Mrs. 
Woodley had cnough to do to wait upon the 


























ests. That important eventover, they were just 
poind back to the barn to finish the work as the 
round, red sun was going down. Allen and Ida 
stood in the wide barn door, after tho rest had 
gone in, and watched the glories of departing duy. 

There are none so remote from the locality of 
scenes as never to have seen an autumn sun- 
set; if there were I would edify them with a pen- 
and-ink view; but just as old Sol sank down to 
rest wearicd with her toil of march, the round face 
of the moon darted above the trees to watch his 
retiring; and her usually pale face flushed a little 
at her own audacity. Ida’s face was animated. 
with pleasure as she beheld the glorious scene. 
The moonlight shone on the rifty clouds, making 
them look of snowy purity. _ They hhad been gaz- 
ing some time, yet neither had spoken, when there 
came a call from within. s 

“Where's our musician? | Where’s Allen 
Woods?” He heard the cull, and pressing Ida’s 
hand a moment in silent sympathy of the scene, 
he led her in from the door. 

In a few moments the floors were cleared up for 
the dancers. Allen Woods sat on a pile of husks, 
tuning his viol. Bright eyes were impatiently 
watching him, At last it was fixed to suit him, 
and he took it up and walked to the door near 
where [da and Mergaret Sudicy were sitting; and 
now across the trembling strings he struck his 
bold, triumphant bow. — Allen Woods was one of 
those strange beings who played “with the spirit 
and the understanding also.” His hearers felt as 
well as heard his music. He looked beautifully as 
he stood with the moonlight spattering his hair 
with its mellow radiance. His hat had fallen from 
his head, and his hair clustered thickly around 
those unfathomable cyes. Ida and Margaret sat 
more closely to him, drawn thus by an unac- 
countable influence. Still he played on, and as 
the moon walked up the starry arch of Heaven, 
her rays stole in through an aperture, and hovered 
lovingly over the heads of Ida and Allen. Ida’s 
eyes were fixed on Mr. Wood’s face, and had it 
not been for other features stealing in between 
them at that moment, under the influence of that 
powerful masic, she felt as if she could have loved 
Allen Woods with a wild, deep love. 

She moved close to his feet, forgetting, in her 
wrapt admiration, that there were those (many of 
them) present who had handled her name rather 
roughly im connection with Allen’s. Ie ceased 
for a few moments, and bent down and whispered 
in her ear, 

“Ida, you are very beautiful to-night.” 

She never said ‘“ tis flattery,” nor “don’t talk 
so, Mr. Woods,” only smiled and sat with clasped 
hands, now looking at the starlit sky. 

“Yo you sce how pretty the night is, Mr. 
Woods?” 

“T notice it, Ida.” 

“Tdidn’t know that you were a musician, Mr. 
Woods.” 

“T always like music, but am an indifferent 
player myself.” 

“Tlow can you say 80?” 

“Sure cnough, Ida,” answered Mary Elletson, 
who came upto the group in the doorway. 

“« Beeause L mean so,” he replied. 

“Ye can sway hearts just as he pleases with his 
music,” Mary said to Ida, 

“ TL believe it.” 

“An? Mary laughed, “1 thought he would find 
your heart through that viol of his if I. could get 
him to play it.” 

“Come, Mr. Woods,” called the dancers, “ give 
us some more music, if you please,” 

Mary turned away. Margie was looking at the 
stars with tearful eyes; and as he tightened the 
strings, he bent down, and looking a moment into 
Idu’s upturned face, whispered, 

“Tada, there’s a kiss on your lips for me; 6) 
have it?” She smiled, and put her lips to his 
moment and kissed him. Jt was done so quic 
there in the moonlight that not even Mat 
alreamiet only a whisper was passing between 
them. 

As the music commenced again Ida laid her face 
in her hands and wished she was away from Allen 
Woods and his strange, magnetic music; but she 
seemed powerless to move, She knew that peo- 
ple would talk about staying so close to him; but 
itseemed to her as if she could not move away. 

“Are you asleep, Ida?” 

“No, Margaret.’ 

“Why are you so still” 

“Tam charmed.” 

“With the music?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is the sweetest that T ever heard drawn from 
aviol. What is the difference?” 

“ Te—Allen—teels the music, Maggie. It comes 
from the heart and takes hold of gurs. 

“ Your explanation sceims correct.” 

“Tt is the only one that Loan pi 

They didn’t speak again until Allen was done 
playing, and gave the viol to another musician. 
Then the charm was broken. They felt not as 
they did when he played, 

“Tada, shall [sit down hero by you?” 

“ Why not ask Margaret?” 

She will not object.” 

“ How know you?” 

“Will you, Miss Sudley ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“That's a good girl. Now, Ida, talk.” 

“Tear’t, Mr, Woods.” 

“Why? 

“have nothing to say.” 

“ And you, Miss Sudley.”” 

“ Am also possessed of a dumb spirit.” 

“Well, [declare! what hus come oyer you?” 

“Your music.” 

“T wish [ hadn’t played, then.” 

“Tt is better thus.” 

“why?” 

“ Tda-and I would not have heen sitting all this 
time like charmed birds at your feet.” 

s that why you've sat here?” 

“Yes,” they both answered. 

“Well,” he said, “ you’ve given me the key to 
your souls. Tnank you.” 

Pretty soon some one proposed to break up the 
meeting aud go home. — Others ‘onded the mo- 
tion; so the tide of mortality rushed out of the 
Darns and prepared for home. Good nights were 
spoken and almost all the guests were gone, Mrs. 
Wilton was inviting her entertainers to come and 
make her o visit, saying that she had enjoyed 
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more that night than she could crowd 4; 
week’s visit for them; and while she Rae cence 
with them, Allen followed Ida into the parlor, As 
shc stood by the window looking out, he stole soft- 
ly to her and folded his arms around her, Shi 
looked over her shoulder into those deep, stran, . 
eyes, and gave him @ kiss in return for his. e 
moment he held her thus, then gtided away liko a 
spirit. A moment later his horse’s.feet were shrik- 
ing sharply on the slightly rocky road, 


Chapter XXXIV.—Back in the City Again: 

UR friends said good bye to the kin E 

ees and returned to the city. Sew o06: 
ne morning, two weeks after Ida had 

to ae Watbrlage’s, Mary Elletson sy ene 

see her, and get her opinion on somethi 

puzzled her. if ing that 
“da,” said she,” “T’ve got a letter 

Dakin? y g x from Isabel 

“You have?” 

“Yous.” 

“ How fares she?” 

“She is well.” 

“And happy ?” 

“Tshontd infer thus from the tone of her letter.” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” A 

“But it is a funny letter, Ida.” 

“Why?” 

“J will tell you. 

ried.” 

“ Not married ?” 

“So she writes.” 

“ Ave you sure?” and Ida paled instantly. 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t know what to think.” 

“NorI. That is, [ believe Isabel; but the news 

came to me so authentically I could not doubt it.” 

_ “And they (she couldn’t say Mr. Elford) went 

in the same steamer,” 


“T know it. Well, let me read what she a 
“Do if you please. aoe 


Firstly, then, she is not mar- 


Fu a 

“Duar Mary :—IIere I am in the Tund of song 
and beauty, and, feeling condemned for not writ- 
ing before, I will now try to make amerids. 

“Mr, Elford and [happened to startin the same 
bout, and some of my friends write me that that 
proceeding has kic up a fine dust at our goodly 
home in the city of ——. _ I don’t care for all this, 
only it made me laugh. Just as if { cared for Nel: 
son Elford, or he for me, (though he is a capital 
travelling companions) especially as I am already 
engaged—ch! Mary? Not to a Florentine. Wir 
didn’tI tell you? Yes, really, why didn’t you tell 
me about that horrid Mr. Elletson, you sly 
thing? Imeant, then, to get engaged ds soon as I 
could just to not tell you; kept my word, haven’t 
1? Butabont my coming offso. Father hasa 
brother in Liverpool, and I went first to see him, 
and then coaxed him off here, for I was dyiug to 
sez Italy, and I knew father would never let me 
come if I asked him; so Pve tormented Uncle 
Ned’s life out until he started with me; but as the 
cockney said— It is pleasanter to au sit in the 
ouse and read a book of travels than to au 
derwive over tho same yer wound one’s self.” The 
man_that said that was inspired. 

“ The sunsets and mooniights here are pretty, 
but I don’t see as they are much more debghtful 
than our northern ones; and as for the beautiful 
beauties, Mary, to sum it up, ‘’tis all in your eye’ 
Lwould give more for my northern than 
for all the southern Biutases, I tell you. ° 

“It is concert night, aud as Donna Thertan 
makes her debut, Uncle Ned and [ are going to 
undergo the martyrdom of cigar-smoke and 
breaths for the sake of h:wing our heads split open 
by the pit audience’s encore. 

Yours till marricd. Bett DoranD. 

P. S. Tell Ida Norton P’ve got something to tell 
her, and that I have already written one tet 
ucr. " 











Tda had heard every word, but was only con- 
scious of the fact that Elford and Bell were not 
nnited. 

“ Now,” said Mary, “who does Bell mean? To 
whom is she engaged? [s it Allen?” 

“Tm sure [can’t imagine.” % 

“She is the strangest girl,” Mary soliloquized. 

Mrs. Wilton came in and Mrs. Elletson, kuowing 
that the Elford’s were related to her, told ber that 
Nelson was not married. 

“Not married?” And she hopped out of her 
chair in surprise. 
“That is, not to Isabel Durand.” ? 
“Excuse me, but do you know fora certain- 

















ty?” a 
“Yes. [have received aletter from Bell, who is 
in Florence, and it seems it was a mere accident 


that they started in the same boat.” . 

“Well, Lever!” said Mrs, Wilton, while Mrs. 
Walbridge looked as surprised as any in the group. 
“Why, his mother told me,” Mrs. Wilton wont 
on, “that she supposed, without a doubt, they 
would be married ly, as Bell was 50 odd, 
they were going to Europe for 2 bridal tour.’ 

“ris probable,” Mary said, “ that she thought 
so.” 








don’t believe it—don’s believe she thought 
so,” was Mrs. atone print remark. 

“Why?” queried Mrs, Elletson, 

“ Because t is just like Lucretia Elford to get 
that up for selfish ends.” ‘ s 

“What ends could she hay telling you of it, 
Mrs. Wilton, if she didw’t believe it?” ‘ 

“Pl tell you, Mrs. Elletson, what would be just 
like her. Nelsou is an only son, and betore his far 
ther died I guess the property was pretty woll Ux: 
hausted. Well, she has managed to keep Up up 
pearances, so that, as Nelson was handsome, aly 
agreeable, and reputed wealthy, she might entre 
some rich bride to help hold up her establish- 
mene Ey 4 

“ But I don’t see — 

“Wait a moment and you will sce. She has 
seen, I expect, that Nelson loves somebody, or may 
love somebody that is poor! and knowing the a 
lessness of wying to move him, she has set tl a” 
rumor afloat to breed discord between Nelson a 
the girl, if such there is. Mind, Edon't stake t 
as afact—l only say it would be just like her. an’s 

Mary Elleston’s brown eyes w re scanning: i a 
changing face, and the rapid flushing and Leah 
told her secret, and the secret of her coldness 1 
wards Allen Woods. In vain Tda tried to oe 
these shadows from her faco when sho saw, th 

















Mary was looking so earnestly at her. Mrs. Wal- 
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bridge knowing all, und pitying her confusion, 
made some errand to send her from the room, 
What a whirl all this talk concerning Mr. Elford 
had put dain. Now she wished that she had lis- 
tened to what he had been about to say the day he 
caine to her ere going to Europe; and yet what 
muttered it? 

“T nnderstand you now, Ida,” Mary whispered, 
ere she left her; “and will not annoy you by ref- 
erences to cousin Allen; [amsure [ wouldn’t have 
done so had I dreamed of your feelings.” 


Chapter XXXV.—More News. 

AS Tda was passing down Broadway, she heard a 

number talking in an excited manner of the 
fuilure of two of the city banks, Among the re- 
muirks were these: “Great crash!” “Come hard 
on somo of the citizens!’ Elford’s capitol all swal- 
Jowed up!” She heard no more, but as she knew 
of but one Elford in the city, her thonghts natur- 
ally flew to Nelson, and she sorrowed to think that 
he should lose; ’twould beso hard, he was so used 
to luxury and independence. 

Afew days confirmed the report. Mr. Elford 
was informed, and returned from his town. Ida 
met him one day on the street; but with a nod and 
pleasant smile, he passed without speaking. He 
Jooked haggard and careworn. 

“Oh,” thought Ida, “if Ldared offer him what 
Mr. Walbridge has settled on me, it might start 
him in some sort of business; but likely enough he 
would misconstrue the motives.” 

“ After all, [ pity Mrs. Elford,” Ida said to Mrs. 
Walbridge; ‘it will be hard for her to bend.” 

“She won't,” remarked Mrs. Wilson; “she'll 
manage to sail along as usual, somehow. Such 
folks always manage to keep afloat.” 

“You are about right, [helieve,” remarked Mrs, 
Walbridze. The neat day,as [da and “Unele John” 
were riding into the city, he remarked on the great 
erash, and said, 

“Tm ulmost as sorry for Nelson as [ should be 
if it were P in his place. He is as fine ayouns 
man as our city boasts.” 

Ida said “ yes,” and went to talking of some- 
thing e! She was surprised to think how ditfer- 
ent she was from the Ida of yore. Once she would 
have dared to be John Walbridge’s clerk, through 
fear of what people would say; uowshe had yotin 
the way of thinking that she knew her own busi 
ness best. And now of pleasant evenings she 
drove ont with Mr. Woods, causing John Wal- 
bridge to make calculations about wedding outfits 
and upholsterer’s bills. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, uncle; you are not rid of 
me vet,” Ida laughingly remarked. 

“T know it, but [ have iy fears.” 

“Of what, Uncle John?” 

“Of Allen Woods.” 

“Why?” 

“How innocent! isn’t she wife?” 

“Why innocent?” asked Ida. 

“Pretend that you don’t calculate to marry 
him?” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“How bright! I mean let the minister marry 
you to him.” 

“Thar will never be, Uncle John.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Pve heard girls talk before; 
but [ won’t heeter you any more now.” 

Mr. Walbridge thought Ida did wrong to encour- 
age Allen, just through a spirit of coquetry; but 
he judged her wrongfully; just as we mortals are 
in the habit of doing by one another. When [ve 
been sure before now, that [ knew a persou’s mo- 
and, eventually, ascertained my crror, [’ve 
thought that it docs not require a God to judge us; 
for we ofien think that we know ourselves when 
we do not. 















































Chapter XXXVI.—A Surprise. 


ELL DURAND came home; and pretty soon 
after that cards were sent out for a grand en- 
tertainment. Everybody made extensive prep 
tions to vo, for a fete at the Durand’s was no com- 
mon affair. Laces, ribbons, furbelows and. silks, 
thing that cowd possibly add an atom to fi- 
ism were in great demand. A few who were 
let into the mystery had made robes of glistening 
white, with simple white wreaths for their heads. 





















The au-picious night came. At an early hour 
the drawing-rooms were crowded, and many in- 





uiries were made of, “ Where is Isabel?” 

The folding door nd there eame in 
a priest dressed in his black surplice, then a gen- 
tleman and lady followed; he with sparkling eyes 
and happy face, she all white silk and laces, with 
a simple wreath fastening the snowy veil to her 
pretty head. Behind them came the’bridesmaids, 
among whom Ida, A few minutes after, in 
the solemn hush of ¢ Clifford 
and Isabel Durand were pronounced ua and wife. 

Then what a Babel of sound followed! w 
shaking of hands, and flow of congratulatory re- 
marks; and Bell siniled mischievous! 
some who were buntering her on her 
Lknew if Tet people know thar 1’ 
Lloved cach other, and were engag 
ried, everybody would wor 
to cause a separation between us; aud now enjoy 
yourselves, for [defy gossip to harm us.” 

And Perey looked as if he was excessiv 
pleased with the he had drawn. Bell said,t 
Lexpect fda Norton will go next; but do not kill! 
yourself to find out whom she will marry, for [ 
shall not tell, and fam al the one that knows. 
Yet be ready with your white bridal robes, for no 
one knoweth the hour when the thie cometh ;” 
and Bell laughed, while many eyes turned towards 
Allen Woods’ innmovable features. They knew 
they never could tell anything by him, he was so} 
strange, so they concluded to wait. 

Chapter XXXVI 

ARY ELLETSON and Ta were were strolling 
leisurely down Exchange street, and wer ‘ 
wed in conversation that they were unntine 
of passing events. A loud shonting arous 
and on glancing around they saw a x) 
away horses, minus the body of the e: 2 
ing ‘madly towards them, Everybody seemed to} 
be dissatistied with their already locomotive speed, ; 
houted, hallooed and ran atter them. Eda} 
and Mary were where vand Fourth street 
meet, and they stopped irresolute, not knowing 
The horses cane tearing along: 
tly towards them. Just before they came op- 



























































The Accident. 































opposite, and the horses shied directly on the side 
{of the street where our friends stood. [da saw 
;that a piece of the broken vebicle was sure to 
strike Mary, and she flung her arms around her 
friend. The horses went on, but the shock threw 
both the ladies out on the pavement. ‘The car: 
riage body, or a fragment of it, caught in Mary's 
dress, tearing the right side in fragments. Idn’s 
quick movement was all, to appearance, that saved 
her friend’s life, a8 the dress was made of strong 
materials, and Mrs. Elletson would, doubtlessly, 
Have been thrown down, or dragged helplessly 
away. 

A ery arose—‘ Two women killed!’ A lot of 
folks erushed!? and such remarks, and crowds 
quickly ran to our friend’s assistance, 

“ Are you hurt, Miss Norton? Are you, Mrs, El- 
letson?” 

“ Only frightened,” snid Ida. 

Mary wasn’t so frightened but that she could 
lauzh heartily at her predicament. 

“What am I going to do?” she queried, in per- 
plexity. 

* Are you going directly home, Mrs. Elletson?” 

“T wasn’t, but I guess Fwon’t continue my walk 
at present.” 5 

“Well, please step into this block until I pro- 
cure acarriage, I will be back in a few moments.” 

“Thank you, we will wait.” 

Ina tew moments Mr. Elford returned and con- 
veyed the ladies home. Mrs. Elletson asked him 
to call as soon as convenient, which he promised 
todo. The night that he called he found Ida and 
Allen Woods on_ the sofa, chatting in low, confi- 
dential tones. He looked disappointed, but made 
no sign of his feelings which could lead those 
present to imagine the thoughts of his heart. 

When Allen Woods went away, I followed him 
out onto the piazza, and they walked back and 
forth several times, all the time talking in low 
tones. When Ida came in Mr, Elford sat down Ic- 
side her, and asked her what she thought of Miss 
Durand’s marriage. 

“Oh, it was just like Isabel,” Ida replied; * but 
Lhaven’t a doubt but that she has made a good 
choice, Mr, Clifford appears like an excellent 















“ Ye is. Ihave known him a great while. Mr. 
Walbridge has done well by him, I presume?” 

“Yes, he settled a handsome sum on hiin when 
he went into business.” 

“Timagined so. How lucky some people are! 
They do not seem to make much tion, and yet 
they have everything, and mect with no adv 
tye 

“But adversity brings out the dormant energics, 
Mr. Elford.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Then a few moments 
later, after a pause, “I wish you wouldn’t always 
be so ceremonious, Ida, Call me Nelson, as you 
used to once in» while.” 

“T would rather not.” 

Why, Ida.” 
use it would bring up old memories.” 
Elford took her hand, 

“ Ave old memories so hateful to you, Ida?” 

, “Yes,” she said; and a shade passed over her 
face which he misconstrued. Le had not one 
doubt now but that Allen Woods was Ida’s chosen 
one. 

“One boon T crave, Ida, and [ conjure you to 
grant it. Forgive me the harsh words that [said 
the night bef you left our Louse, I am very 
sorry that [spoke thus.” 

“You are forgiven; and she held out her hand. 


































“T guess,” he said, arising to leave, “ you would 
hardly say such words to me now, were the scene 


to he reetiacted. Lam a poor mannow. Ida Nor- 
ton now is as far above meas she then thought me 
above her. Well, fortune has been most unkind 
to me of late, but L must take my draught of 
wormwood as well as others. [sabel Clifford tells 
me that you abont to be married. Let me be 
the first to wish you joy. Good night.” 

He was gone; but Ila noticed the tremor in his 
voice, and she felt angry with Bell for telling this 
to him, concerning what she Lad no knowledge of 




















herself, Just let ber see Bell once more! But 
when she did sce her she could get no satisfaction. 
She couldn’t scold her sober, nor coax out of ber 





what she meant. 

“Why, don’t you know, Ida?” 

“ Know what, Mrs. Clifford?” 

“That you are just as goo 

“No, nor no one else know: 

“Tdo.” 

“Where did you get your news?” lauzhingly 
asked Ida, wondering what could make Bell look 
so comically knowing, 

Mrs. Walbridge had a social gathering one after- 
noon, and pretty soon after the company were 
gathered together Mrs. Wilson, whose especial de- 
light it was to have a merry time, arose from her 
chair, saying, 

“Tam going over side of Mr. Woods.” 

“Don’t,” said Allen, laughing, 

“Why, you impertinent ian?” 

“You'll make the other gentlemen jealous if you 
give me your undivided attenuon.” 

“Bur L have got something to whisper to you.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? then do come!” and be 
made room for her beside him. 

“There!” said she, luoking triumphantly at all 
the gentlemen in the room, “I thought you men- 
folks hadn’t any curiosity.” 

“We haven’t much,” said one, “begging your 
rdon, Mrs. Wilson, we shouldn't have that little, 
we learn it of you ladies.” 

“Well,” said tho old lady, setting her arms 
akimbo, and walking back direetly to the speaker, 
Mr, Lester, the Lord once said to Adam, ‘why did 
you cat the apple?’ ‘Qh, ’cause,’ said the hypo- 
crite, ‘The woman you gave me beguiled mie, and 
[did eat’ She, Mrs, Adam, had the devil sent to 
lead he! Why? Becanse she was {he 
strongest minded, and Tess likely to be led astray 
hy ev idle notion; and strong nt onan 
could not push away his wife’s white hand. You 
understand my allusion. You are as fond of dip- 
ping into everything and finding ont everything as 
we are; but you are so mean, that in place of 
standing up and saying Lsuccombed without half 
her temptation, you haul off with ‘Oh, the woman 
beguiled me?” Now shrink in your shoes, and let 
me whisper to Allen Woods.”” 





married ?” 
” 
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j. “Lam glad [didu't make any answer to you,” 





laughed Allen, shrinking in mock attright as Mrs, 








posite, number rushed out, yelling, from the block | ¥ 
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vhispered so that every one coukl hear, 


Jimenced at the first, knowing if [ didn’t that L 


“T hear that you are going to be married.” 

“When?” asked Allen, iu the same loud whis- 
per. 
“ Right away.” 

“To whom?” 

Then followed such a confused buzzing that no 
one could understand a word. Pretty soon she sat 
down, and said she should sue him for breach of 
promise. Allen told her he was already for her to 
sue. 
ia‘ You take it casy,” some one remarked. 

“Useless to take it otherwise,” he replied. 

“ Are you really going to be married?” asked a 
pert little miss sitting opposite. 

“ Mrs. Wilson says sv.” 

“ Who is the lucky one, Mrs, Wilson.” 

“T shan’t tell that, but { will tell you who it 
isn’t.” 

“ Well.” 

“Neither you nor I.” 

“Oh,” laughed the little miss, quite confused. 

“Come, Allen,” said an asquaintance, “ make a 
cone breast of it; are you about to become Bene- 
dict?” 

“Tam afraid not,” Allen replied. 

“Weill, it is high time you were married, Mr. 
Woous,” remarked a lady. 

“T know it,” he said, demurely; “I repent of 
my baehelorlivod.” 

“Then,” she said, “bring forth fruit meet for 
repentance, You'll yet crusty and cold-hearted.” 

“Tan now,” he replied. 

“Why, Mr. Woods!” 

“Tam. It is caused by drought of the soul; 
and, unless love rains (or reigns) within my breast 
pretty soon, I shall become a stoic.” 

“Do marry then,” said a halt dozen. 

_ “You are always ready,” he replicd;,“ but my 
time is not yet.” 

“We had better Iet him alone. IIe grows se- 
rious over funny subjects, and funny over serious 
ones. We can’t tell anything by him.” 

They all came to that conclusion. Although he 
ured careless and smiling when he spoke 
wht in the soul, he meant it all. His 
fresh bright hopes were all withered and dead. 
How many there are that daily meet us, whose 
outward seeming belic their inward feelings; but 
itis better thus, methinks. The sensative, affec- 
tionate, pitying soul would weary of life, did it see 
onc half the human woe in our midst. 

Lhave often thought, when the autumn and win- 
try storms wer ving, of the ‘ing, perishing 
mariners, of the housciess, famishiny poor, of the 
atHicted, the tried and tempted ones of earth, and 
knowing my impotency to aid all, or even a part, 
and realizing that thousands, like mysclt’, would 
relieve their suiferings if they were able; I have 
felt to thank God that none but Himself could, at 
one time, see all the misery of earth, It would 
drive finite mortals distracted mad. And then the 
sailor, the starving, the freezing, the tempted, may 
feel through all their misery, that they are not 
aloue, though they may be miles from human habi- 
tations, tor God is rywhere present, beholding 
the evil and the good. And oft when the clouds 
seem to tower most threateningly, then a sunbeam 
comes darting through a rift inthe inky mass, and 
strikes aslantour way, cheering and sustaining us. 
Often, too, when our hopes have fallen dead at our 
feet, and hie there mouldering always before our 

se unsightly ruins come up new 
forms of loveliness, just as the maple seuds up red 
spires trom it’s dead mouldering stump. 






















































Chapter XXXVIIL—Bell Proposes an Excursion. 
T= got a project in my head,” said Bell Clit 
ford, one morning, as she entered the room 
where [da and Mary Liletson were sitting. Lda 
was then visiting her friend. 

“T believe you always have such things in your 
head, Bell,” was Mi siniling reply. 

“Yes, but this is unique, original, queer and so 
forth.” 

“What is that?” 

“Will you go with me, you and Ida?” 

“TL won't promise till L hear all about it.” 

« Dy make vw conditional promise.” 

“ Jlow is that?” 

“ Say if [ have pluck enough.” 

“Well, have it that way; though you know if I 
haven’t pluck cnough no one present has.” 

© Boasting, avaunt!” 

“ Come tell us,” tidgeted Mary. 

“Well, there is an old building on the other side 
of the river, concerning which I’ve but lately heard 
pome strauge legends. Aunt Conner but recently 
told me of its tence, else L would lave tested 
the truth or falsity of the reports tor myself.” 

“Wuharis the legend, Bell?” asked Mb 
all of’ a flutter of expectation. 

“Do let me get to it, Mrs. Elletson. I com- 






























should have to go all over it again, Well, if a 
young girl zoes there, or a score of them, they all 
wet something to go to housekeeping with; and let 
you calculate ever so mmeh, 60 the story 5 
every one receives something different from what 
they expected.” 

“Why,” said Mary, “you mean the Belvedere 
Louse over the river, opposite the river.” 

“The sane,” 

“T declare, Lhave heard the same things told, 
and why did J uever go there to get something 
for myself ere [ was married ?” 

“Why, you was absent-minded, like myself; but 
Tm going now, just for the fun of it, if Lean get 
any one Lo gu with me.” 

“Tl go,” said Mary. 

« And you, Ida?” 



























“T guess L won't.” 
“Why? 
“To tell the trath, I don’t feel over courageous to 


3? 


go to such places; so don’t count me, 
“ You must go.” 
“No, I don’t like to. I have a presentiment 
that Lshould be frightened,” 
“Oh, nonsense! What do you suppose we 
should sec? 
“We mig 
“Oh, wet 
“Well, who would care 
“T should.” 

“Oh! Ida, what a fashionable lady you are; not 
nerves enough to do anything.” 
“Well, Bell, it isu’t my fault, Tassare you.” 

“Very well; Lknow it; but Cam determined to 








ht not see anything.” 


might hear something!” 
p 








of the liver, and [ want an invigoratii 
frolic, [don’t care much which; and 4 
are not enough to get up either,” 

“Do go, Ida,” said Mary, who had entered heart 
and soul into the project. 

“ How will you get there?” Ida queried. 

“Oh! we shall ride to the wharf and get some- 
body to ferry us over the river; then it is only 
half'a mile to the Belvedere House, and we can 
walk that distance.” 

“ But there’s no moon,” further objected Ida. 

This sort of put a damper on Bell’s courage, but 
she rallied with, 

“Moon or not, ’m going, now that I have 
started, if there is not one to go with me.” 

“ Twill yo,” said Mary, emphatically. 

“Well,” said Ida, “ [don’t like to be coaxed any 
more, so I will zo.” 

“Oh, you are a nice girl?’ And Bell walked 
across the room with her. 

“Now, Mary, don’t break aword of all thia, for 
so sure as you do somebody will try to frighten 
us; and [actually think that J never should have 
dared to do this, only in company the other even- 
ing, several gentlemen, in the conversation, sai 
how they despised one trait in the femalo charac- 
ter—lnck of courage; and said there was uot a 
woman in the room but what would ran from her 
shadow of a dark night; nnd I spoke out, ‘ You 
are a little fast there, sir’ ‘Who speaks?” said 
he. ‘The late Bell Durand,’ Ireplied. ‘Do you 
disagree with me?‘ Most assuredly?‘ Why?” 
‘In the first place they would not be likely to run 
from their shadows ofa dark night, as they would. 
not be likely to have any. Next, come to real 
testing of strength, I deny that women don’t have 
courage.” ‘Prove it,’ said hi ‘Until then con- 
sider my gauntlet at your “I accept the 
challenge,’ said I, ‘When and where is the trial 
to come off?” ‘IT have not made up my mind yet,’ 
Lanswered; ‘but there shall_be witnesses enongh 
to substantiate the fact” ‘Very well,’ be replied. 

“ When are you going?” said Mary. 

“To-night if you will.” 

“T will; butit has the prospect of being as dark 
as pitch.” 

“So much the better if we can live through it.” 

“ But if it should storm?” objected Ida, who, to 
tell the truth, did not enter into the proceeding 
with the gusto of her friends. 

“Let us try and remember thé night; it is tho 
seventeenth, isn’t it?” 
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“ 
“Well, let us remember it.” 
_They found before they were safely home that 
night that they had good reason to remember it. 








Chapter XXXIX.—In the Ruins. 


OWARD nightfall a covered carriage drove 
down Long Wharf, and three females, closely 
veiled, alighted {rom it. 

“Will you ferry us across the river, Mr. Leo?” 
asked Bell. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Clifford—all three.” 

“All three. We took a start to cross the river 
here rather than two miles above; and if you will 
be so good as to let our horse and carriage stand 
under your open shed until we come back, you will 
greatly oblige us.” 

“They can, in weleome.” 

“We are ready when you are, Mr. Lee.” 

“Well, let me hold the boat to the wharf whilo 
you step aboard. There, that’s it. Now look out 
for your dresses, they may get soiled a little if you 
arenot careful. This way; on this seat, Mrs. 
eto, if you please; it will more evenly balance 

er.’ 

They were soon gliding swiftly across the river. 

“Where shall [leave you, ladies?” 

“ At the lower landing, if you please.” 

“Yes; well, when am [ to come for you?” 

“A little past midnight. Don’t look so aston- 
ished, Mr. Lee, you know Bell Durand’s old start; 
well, she’s up toone of her old freaks now. A par- 
ty on the other side; you understand ?” 

“Yes. A little past midnight, you say?” 

“or you please.” 

“Allright. Now I will hold her ashore wiile 
youleap out, All safe?” 

 Allsate.” 

“ Good evening,” came cheerily over the waves 
as the boat receded. 

“Good night,” went back. 

“ Now which way?” inquired Ida. 

“Up this path. “We must hurry or it will bo 
dark ere we get there; and [ want to geta glimpge 
of the gray old daylight. 

“Tm going to hurry;” and Mary Elletson 
struck into a quick, casy pace. 

“There it is!” aimed Bell. 

“That great ark?” 

“Yes.” 























“Do you remember the old haunted house by 
Mr. Woodley’s, Mary?” 

“Yes; but it is a different affair from this.” 

“So [ perceive.” 

“Tdo not suppose there can a person be found 
who doubts that this house is haunted.” 

“ Yes, there can one be found, Bell.” 

“Whom?” 

“ Myselt, or would not have come here. Did L 
really believe in such things Ishould not be the 
courageous woman that Lam, | ean tell you.” 

“Tiow are you zoing to find exr y 

“Through the high-arehed doorway. [t always 
stands ajar to let their ghostships pass in and 
out!” 











Ida shuddered. 
“ By-and-by it will be dark enengh,” was Bell’s 
comforting remark as they reached the edifice 


that Joomed gray and jagged against its back- 
ground of tossing pine plumes, 

“Tdowt know—do you see anything there, Ma- 
ry?” and Bell glanced at her glove fingers. 

“Nothing; why?” 

“My courage [ believe is serving me as Bob 
Acre’s did him—voziug out at the cuds of my tin- 





m sold!” Inughed Mary, 

“1 wish [was at home!” “And Bell’s face had a 
shade of carnestness showing through the comi- 
cally distorted features, 

“Nonsense! come in!” f 

And make yourself at home,” put in Bell, 

“What would Maurice think if he knew that I 
was here?” 

“ And Mr. Clifford?” 

















go just for the fun of it, Tm dying of stagnation 





“Sure cnough. But don’t stand there all night 
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talking, Go in, Tsay,” and Mary Elletson stepped 
over the stone sill and stood in the arched entry. 
“Which way shall we go?” she as cod, 
“Tdo not know. Which way, Ida? 
“Just as you please.” 
“T motion we explore a bit fi 
there is nothing about the prem: 
“Tt would be a capital plan. i 
“ Let’s hurry, or we shall have to do it by lamp- 
ight.” 
Esp the stairs with ye, then!” and their feet 
patted up the ricketty stairs, awakening a _rever- 
Deration in the other rooms as if numbers all over 
the house were going into the chambers. 
“To the right first,” said Bell. She jumped 
back into Mrs. Elletson’s face with a very trite ex- 
pression of horror, as four or five fat, sleek rats 
seampered. ver’ the floor. With another ex- 
pr “hooh!” she started ahead, firing a chip 
at the last animal, who darted through a hole in 
the wall, and slipped down, down with frightened 
squealing. 
em Gracions! I shall not dare to sit down, Mary.” 
“Why?” 


t, to be sure that 
es.” 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A REVERY. 
reposing, 


istinas day, 
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N my ea 
Ona 
the € 
Lulled by its ben 
Not awake, yet hardly sleeping, 
Visious came but would not stay; 
So 1] went through Dicamland ereeping, 
Fragment-dieuming all the way. 













Ever and anon J nodded, 
Whom ‘twas to f cannot tell 
For the sprites the air thut elodded 
Bound me with as strange a spell 
Ase’er bound u drowsy montal— 
But my head, T kuow full well, 
When | cl the shadowy portal, 
Comte rose and fell. 
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Soon, however, as I wandered 
Farther on the enchanted lund, 

Suddenly I stopped and pondered 
On a scene so sweetly grand 

That it woke my heart to singing; 
Then I heard the angel baud, 

Catch the strain and send it ringing, 
Ringing through the heavenly land. 





Though there hung the mists of distance 
*Twixt me and the vision rare, 

Still my sight met no resistance, 
Piercing through mists, clouds and air; 

Humbly by her bed-side kneeling, 
Then'l saw a maiden fair, 

With a mniden’s tender feeling, 
Offering up to Heaven a prayer. 





Soon I recognized her features, 
Dear ag lite itself’ to me; 

Blest was J above all creatures 
‘Lhat enchanting face to see; 

There were ey es Whose winning pleasure 
Ort from care had sct me tree; 

Cheeks whose smiles were richest treasures, 
Lips I'd kiesed in eestuey | 








On her forehead fair there glistened. 
Sparkles of the heavenly flame, 
From au augel’s face, who listened, 
Quick to catch each sound that came. 
So 1 listened, too, and eaptured 
Every prayer the maid would frame, 
Till 1 heard, with soul enraptured, 
Her eweet lips pronounce my name. 


Father! of all grace the giver, 
Keep my lover evermore 

From temptation’s darksome 
Flowing tust by every doo 

This I heard, wd then'a rapping, 
By some pestilential bore, 

Come to rouse me from my nappi 
Was my uream a dicam, or more 





river, 
” 
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Original. 


LIFE’S CHANGES, 


BY LUCY WALLACE. 


“AM ha! my boy, caught at last!” and the 
man, pushing aside a clump of bushes, 
sprang through, and stood before the boy. [t was 
a beautiful place that he had chosen for his retreat. 
On three sides were heavy hedges of alder bushes 
clinging so close together that one could scarc ly 
crowd his way through; and at his feet the water 
fresh from the mountain, gurgled playfully along, 
almost mocking the child in his grief, He sat in 
tlfe shade, upon the green turf, poring over an old 
yellowed English Reader; and, until the abrupt 
entrance of the man, had scarcely raised his eyes 
from it for half an hour. As he sat there, with his 
sun-burnt face bending over his book, the long, 
tangled locks hanging so low over his forehead as 
almost to conceal it from view, he would not have 
been called handsome; but when he raised his eyes 
to the man’s face with a look half of wonderment, 
and half of terror in them, he was strikingly beau- 
tiful. You forgot the matted, uncombed ‘hair and 
sun-burnt face; forgot the uncouth garments which 
covered him, and only saw those glorious soul- 
eyes looking into yours. 

There was a savage smile upon the man’s face 
as he snatched the book from the boy’s hand, and 
stood over him. 

“ How dare you Ieave your work and come here 
to waste your time so foolishly ?” 

“T finished my task before I came.” 

“Not a word! Back to the cornfield before I 
make you fecl something heavier than mere 
words!” 

The boy cast a longing look upon his book, and 
then upon the bright waters before him, as though 
he wished he were lying peacefully upon its peb- 
bly bottom; and then, without a word, crept thro’ 
the bushes and went off through the field back to 
his weary, weary task. The hot sun poured down 
upon his head, but, knowing too well what would 
follow if he stopped his work for a moment, he 
toiled wearily on. Presently a little girl came 
across the ploughed ground, bearing in one hand 
a bottle and in the other a basket covered with u 
snow-white napkin. 

“ Carl, I saw that you were alone, and so I asked. 
mother to let me come down and bring you some 
beer and luncheon. Just see!” and uncovering 
the basket, she held up before the boy a saucer of 
delicious looking strawberries. “There are the 
first we have had this year. I knew you liked 
them, so I thought I would bring them down and 
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leat with you. Are you glad [ came?” and she 
cast her large blue eyes up into the boy’s. 9 

“Yes, » Minnetre, for I have had nothing 
since morning, and Lam very hungry. Here, let 
us vo into the shade of this apple tree, L just saw 
| Mr. Thornton drive out of the yard towards town, 
| so we shall not be disturbed.” 

It was a pretty it; the scantily dressed and 
4 mished ho: tring side by side with the 
[richly dressed girl; and yet he was her equal; for 
‘nature had dealt lavishly with Mr, Thornton’s 
| bound bey. He hardly spoke while they were cat- 
ing, but he was thinking—you could see that by 
the flashes of color which came and went alter- 
nately upon his face, and by tho brilliant lustre of 
his large hazel eyes. At last when they rose from 
their rest he spoke. 

“ Minnette, can you come down to the gnarled 
oak to-night? 1 want to tell you something.” 

Just then they heard the roll of wagon wheels, 
and with alow “Yes,” the girl bounded off out of 



























sight, while the boy took up his hoe, and by the 
time Mr, Thornton came in sight he was hard at 


work. He had not been to the village as Carl had 
supposed, but only to a neighbor’s; thus his carly 
return, 

At last the long day was ended. The cows had 
been brought from pasture, milked and turned out 
for the night; the big wood-box had been filled 
with wood; the chickens fed; eggs brought, and 
the bound boy was through his work. With a 
stealthy step he stole out of the back yard, down 
the Ine, throngh the corn field, and then into a 
iite grove beyond where Minnette was already 
waiting for him. They sat down in the moonlight, 
and more than hall’ terr ) i 
looks, Minette crept up close to him, and laying: 
her hand upon his arm, looked up into his flushed 
and excited face, 

“What is it, 

“Minette, I will bear itno longer! 1am ground 
down worse than a slave! lris nothing but work, 
work from morning until night, and even when | 
do my best, [receive nothing in retum save kicks 
and brnises. But fl have done my work for 
him!” and the boy clenched liis fist, while the col- 
or forsook his face, leaving it white and cold. 
“Bur Carl, what will you do? 1 wish 1 could 
help you,” and tears filled the speaker's ey 
“What will Ldo? [will go away from here in 
the first piace. Minnette, [am going to-night.” 

“ Carl!” 

“Yes, to-night. Maybe I will never see you 
again; but Minnette, L shall not forget you. You 
are the best and truest friend [ have. bam thi 
teen now. If Iam alive, 1 will come back in six 
years.”” 

“ But that is so long, Carl.” 

“Hark! did you not hear steps? Imust go back, 
for I want to be ready to start by inidnight. Min- 
nette, may I take one of these curls?” and as he 
spoke he twined one around his finger. 

“Yes, yes, Carl; and here is something else. 
Don’t refuse it,” and she placed in his hand a 
bright gold eagle. 

““Minnette, will you kiss me? It may be the last 
time; who knows ?” 

Halt timidly she put up her little mouth to his, 
and in another moment they had parted. He had 
gone, and the rich girl went buck to her sumptuous 
home with a heavy li 



















































Chapter TI. 

INNETTE HAWLLY stood in her dressing- 

ing the floor with her 
She is taller, pow, more womanly i Y 
nd more beautiful than ever before. By 
her side sata basket filled with flowers, and apon 
the table lay a white satin robe, covered with thin 
tissue lace, looped up with pink and green tlowe rs, 
dently iutended for the ensuing evening. she 
stood there wailing for something, but at last, lo 
ing all patience, she gave the bell a violent jerk, 
and almost inmediately a pale young girl enter 
“Nellie, [ thought you would never come. It 
nearly time for the guests to he here, is it not.” 
“Icis only seven, Miss Minnette. [should have 
been here before, but L went to her some of 
these flowers for your ha See! and she held 
up before her some exquisite moss rose buds. 
“You were very kind to think of those; but now 
quick, or L shall be late.” 
Nimble hands made light work, and in a little 
while the tiuishing touch had been given, and Nel- 
lic stepped back with this flatteriug exclamation, 
“You look like an angel, Miss Minnette!” 
An hour afterward and she was the centre of a 
group of admiring friends. But all the evening 
while she was talking so gaily to those who su 
rounded her, her thoughts were far away; and she 
was wondering if the Carl Mdridge of other days 

s yet alive. I fancy her proud father would not 

e been so very well pleased had he read her 
thoughts; but he could not, and he was satisticd 
to sce such honors lavished upon his darling child. 
It was her first entree into society, and she attract- 
ed much attention. Possessing rare accomplish- 
nents, much beauty and a pure, unspotted heart, 
it was no wonder that the heiress should be sought 
after by the noble and good. It was no wonder 
that many a proud heart should bow to hers and 
sue her favor, while many others worshipped in 
the distance; but as yet her heart bad bowed to 
none. 
In one year from the time of her first party, 
Minnette Hawley passed slowly down the marble 
steps of what had been her princely home, a pen- 
niless orphan, When she reached the gute, she 
turned and cast one long, lingering look upon the 
place where she had known so much of joy and 
sorrow, and then, picking a flower trom her fuvor- 
ite rose bush, she closed the gate after her, and 
bade adieu to wealth and luxury. 

When next we see her she is many miles away 
from her native place, tuking charge of a small 
district school. The gossipping villagers surmised 
many wonderful stories about the carly life of the 
pale young lady who had so won the affections of 
all their children; but they never guessed the 
truth. They thought she must have known much 
of sorrow, for her face never lost its sad expres- 
sion; and, though they would have been glad to 
have approached nearer, and given her their sym- 
pathy, they could not, for she repelled all their ad- 
vances. But it was done in such a gentle way that 
they could not be offended. Slowly the months 
succeed cach other until two yenrs had passed 
away, and Miunette was still in the little village 




























































































. Elmvi ad gr G contented 
of Elmville. She had grown to be more contented 
with her lot, and had almost ceased to hope for 
any change, 


Ofte 





houghts went back to the days when 
a light-hearted girl, and when her great- 
est pleas had been to confer some favor upon 
Carl Eldridge; but she never allowed herself’ to 
think of ever seeing him again; for she deemed 
that as almost an impossibility. Pe ie 

One hot summer’s afternoon she dismissed her 
pupils a litUe carlier than usual, and as the last 
face disappeared from the yard, she shut the 
school-room door, aud, weary and desponding, 
seated herself at the desk. The sun sank behind 
the hills, yet still she lingered. It was growing 
rather dusky in the room, when a light rap came 
upon thedoor. She opened it, and there stood be- 
fore her a tall, fine looking gentleman, 

“ Miss [awley, I believe.” = 

“You ave right, sir, but I do not recognize you. 

“Probably not, for it is years since we have 
met.” 

There was nothing in his voice familiar, and yet 
something made her think of Carl Eldridge, She 
pushed open the door wider, and looked searching- 
ly into his face. 

“ Carl, is it Carl?” ae 

“The same, Minnette. Do you remember this ? 
and he took a long, golden curl from his bosom. 

Her eyes were full of tears, and she did not re- 
fuse when he stouped down and pressed a kiss up- 
on her lips. 

The shadows were no longer visible when Carl 
and Miunette left the old building and wended 
their way to her boarding place. She looked hap- 
pier than she had for many a day. She introduced 
Cartas an carly friend of hers; but the honest- 
hearted people quickly surmised that he was some- 
thing more than a friend. There was a general 
lamentation in the village when they Jearned that 
Miss Hawley was going to leave them; for they 
had become much attached to the pale, quiet girl; 
but when Madame Gossip reported that the young 
man was 2 wealthy lawyer, and was going to take 
her away to grace his home, they were more rec~ 
onciled to the idea, for they thought she would be 
happier than with them. 

‘They were married, and then, much to the as- 
tonishment and joy of Minnette, he took her to hi 
old home which ‘he had purchased; and there 
they now reside. 

Mr. Thornton had heen dead some years; and 
Carl, in the rich enjoyment of the present, has al- 
most forgotten the grievances of his early days. 





















































Original. 
A HUNTING SONG. 
ARK! the notes of the horn 
Usher in the clear morn, 

Come, rouse, brother sportsmen—away ! 
Frow’your shumbers awake, 
Maste—y our beds all forsake, 
And bail with u song the new day. 





Our steeds are in trim, 

Sound and staunch, wind and limb, 
And ueigh to be led to the race; 
With a heart-cheering glass 

Our spirits refresh, 

Then bark to the echoing chase! 


Near the woods all around 

With our music resound 

And four hows, by the neighboring clocks, 
Bid us hie into cover, 

Beat the brake to discover 

The haunt of shy Keynard, the fox. 


Lo! detected he flies 

From his earth in surprise, 

O'er the woodlands he scours amain; 
But the hounds quickly view him, 
As quickly pursue him, 

Aud join in full cry o'er the plain. 








Over river and lnke, 

And through thicket and brake, 
O'er quicksets audiences she flies; 
Till reeking with wounds, 





Till 
From our staunch mettled hounds, 
“ The traitor is seized on aud dies.” 
T. Hermann TRYFLES. 








LOVEWELL'S FIGHT. 


ILE thritling narratives conneeted with the ear- 

ly history of the country lose none of their in- 
terest as time recedes. It is a worthy effort to 
transmit from generation to generation the story 
of the heroic, daring, patient suffering sires. The 
brave men who followed Lovewell into the very 
lair of the savage, and there, at the foot of the 
White Mountains, and by the shores of that forest 
girt lakelet, laid down their lives in deadly grapple 
with the foe, d ‘ve & memorial beyond any they 
have hitherto received. 
With this view the proposal was made at the 
Concord encampment fast fall that the mil} of 
Massachusetts should erect a suitable monument in 
memory of these early citizen soldiers who fell in 
the forest one hundred and thirty-five years ago. 
The plan met with much favor, and subscriptions 
are now being made to carry it into effect. The 
anniversary of the battle occurs on the 19th in- 
stant, and to enlist a more general interest in the 
movement, we condense the following sketch of 
Lovewell’s campaign from an account furnished 
for a literary journal in 1810, by Seba Smith, Esq., 
the original Jack Downing: 

‘Old nen shall shake their heads and say 

Sad was the hour and terrible, 

When Lovewell brave ‘gainst Pangus went, 

With fifty men from Dunstable.” 


Lovewell’s fight, of which we propose to give a 
brief account, May 19, 1725. The scene of action 
was in the present town of Fryeburg, Maine, some 
thirty miles from the foot of the White Mountains. 
‘That part of the country was then one wide and 
deep wilderness. There were a few settlements 
along the coast of Maine, south of the Kennebee, 
but at the time of Lovewell’s fight it is said that 
there was not a white inhabitant within fifty miles 
of the battle ground. For many years the saya- 
ges of the Penobscot, Norridgewock and Pequaw- 
ket tribes had made bloody incursions upon the 
defenceless towns on the frontier, br nz up set- 
tlement after settlement, burning habitations, and. 
murdering or carry my into captivity men, women 
and children, 

‘These outrages roused the government of Mas- 
sachusetts to moro vigorous means for the protec- 





































































stimulus to volunteer companies, a bount 
hundred pounds was offered for any Td one 
that should be brought in. A company of brave 
and determined men were organized in Dunstable, 
under the command of Captain John Lovewell in 
the spring of 1725. Two expeditions were crowned 
with great success, encouraging Lovewell to acce t 
the bold project of marching one or two hundred 
miles in the wilderness, and attucking the Pequaw- 
kets at their principal village on the Saco, where 
now stands the pleasant village of Fryeburg, 

The whole company numbered forty-six, Ynelud- 
ing the surgeon and chaplain, and, all thir 5 Dein; 
in readiness, they marched from Dunstable inte 
the deep wilderness, April 16 (or the 25th, by our 
reckoning.) Repeated misfortunes bofel them, and 
within thirty or forty miles of Pequawket, one of 
their number falling sick, they built a smal] stock- 
ade fort, deposited in it the chief part of their pro- 
visions, and leaving this disabled comrade with the 
surgeon and guard of ¢ight men, pushed resolute- 
ly forward, a little handful of thirty-four men, in 
search of their bloodthirsty foe. . 

Near the Saco river, they came to a 
encamped for the night. Karly the 
while at their devotions, they ficard 
gun, and discovered an Indian ab 
tant, on & point of land running into the pond, 
They considered him a decoy of the savages, and 
it was anxiously deliberated whether they should 
hazard a battle. Their decision has come to us in 
words that show their dauntless spirits: |“ Wo 
came out to mect the enemy, We have all along 
prayed God we might find ‘them, We had rather 
trust Providence with our lives—yen, die for our 
country—than return without seeing them if wo 
might, and be called cowards for our pains.” Lay- 
ing aside their packs, they marched at once to- 
wards the point where they supposed the enemy 
lay, But they misjudged entirely in regard tothe 
position of the foe. The Indian was but a lone 
hunter, while the main body of the tribe (cighty in 
number—their chief) Paugus) coming upon this 
trail from an opposite quarter, followed it to the 
packs, and counting these, found the number of 
the whites so far below their own, that they deter- 
mined at once to fight them. 

Removing the packs, they found an ambush, and 
waited for the intruders upon this wild domain, 
It was ten o’clock when Lovewell and his men 
having slain the Indian first discovered, came on 
their return looking for their packs. ‘The Indians 
rose and rushed upon them with loud yells and a 
hurried fire. A well directed volley from the 
whites checked them for a time, but ‘the say 
were more than two to one of the heroic little 
band. Lovewell, and with him ight men, had 
fallen with the first fire, and to prevent being: sur- 
rounded, the survivors retreated to the pond. With 
this in their rear, a brook und flooded morass on 
their right, and a rocky point covering in part their 
left, they kept the savages at bay, and during the 
whole day maintained the unequal fight with u- 
sui passed coolness aud heroism. Again and again 
the Indians asked them to surrender, holdiug up 
ropes, imitating that they would receive them og 
captives, but they preferred death to captivity, and 
determined to fight to the last. “ And so,” in the 
language of an early historian, “the fight contin- 
ued very furious and obstinate till toward nig! ty 
the Indians roaring and yelling, and howling like 
wolves, barking like dogs, and making all sorta of 
hideous noises; the English frequently shouting 
und huzzaing as they did after the first round.” 

A more desperate conflict than this can dardly 
be imagined, Cooped up as the white men 
not a morsel of food, and no relief for their 
wounds, it is surprising that they were not cut off 
toaman, Thar this was not the casc, was owing 
to their indomitable resolution, and in part to the 
death of Paugus, the master spirit of the tribe. 

This stalwart savage, and the Chamberlain, a 
noted hunter of Groton, met at the water’s edge, 
whither both had repaired to wash out their guns, 
#rown foul with constant firing. They agreed to 
cleanse their pieces quietly, and then by rapidity 
of loading, see who should secure the first fire. 
The bullets were sent home at the same instant, 
but Chamberlain priming his gun by a sharp blow 
upon the breech, shot his antagonist through the 
heart. This decided the conflict. As night set in 
the Indians drew off from the hard fought field, 
leaving the victory to the whites. But what a vic- 
tory! 








Pond, and 
next morning, 
the report ofa 
out a mile dis- 





























“AN! many a wife shall] rend her hair, 
And inany a child ery, * Woe is me?! 
When messengers the news shall bear, 
Ot Lovewell’s dear bought victory. 
were left unhurt, and 
‘y gathered in council in the chill air of the 
Spring evening, how gloomy was the prospect be- 
fore them, More than one hundred miles from 
theiy homes, in the heart of the wilderness, with 
the savage Joe, beaten, indeed, but familiar with 
the ground, and able at any moment to cut them 
off. It must be remembered that by the loss of 
their packs they were left without a morsel of food. 
They had fought the whole day with nothing but 





nine of the compan: 























the moruing meal. Their nearest supplies were at 
the fort, forty miles distant through the fort. 





Kleven of their number were s ly wounded, 
but thought themselves able to travel. Of three 
others mortally wounded, one expired during the 
consultation, “Nine lay with their brave command= 
er in death, and must be left unburied. 

About midnight, as the rays of the rising moon 
stole over the dark foyests, and lighted up the 
peaceful waters of the pdnd, the little band took & 
last look at tho scene of their dreadful encounter, 
and bidding their dying comrades farewell, set out 
on their hazardous journey homeward, Many iF 
teresting incidents of their sufferings on the mare 
are preserved, but our space will not allow tho re- 
cital here. Early in June Col. Tyng, with o sinall 
company, went to the place of action and durie 
the dead, and there, with no other monument than 
the dark pines beneath which they foll, have these 
men slept for nearly a century and a half. 

In this time of monumental creetions, let not 
those heroes of the forest be forgotten. 

“ With footsteps slow shall trawlers go, 3 

Where eee oud shines Scar und bright, 

And maik the place where those are laid 

Who tellin Loyvewell's bloody tight.” 
$< 0 
+ Veal is now called “unfinished eof, 
Jamb, “incipient mutton; ” and sucking pig,“ PF 





























tion of the inhubitants, and, to give a stronger 





monitory pork.” 






































































































Original. 
“WHY DON'T HE COME TO-NIGHT?” 


ITS seveu o'clock; why don’t he come? 
Ile never was so lute 
He promised me, on ** ‘tu 
‘To meet me at the gate. 
And I've been watching down the lane, 
Til 1 am weary, quit 2 

I sve no form, ur hear of Will, 
© Why don't he come to-night? ” 





day ? night, 





‘Tis eight o'clock—he never yet 
Has caused me to believe 

That he I loved so fond and true 
Would crnelly deceive. 

“To-night,” said he, © D'il surely come.” 
My sou! was alldelight, 

But now, oli! now. my heart is sad, 
Way don’t he come to-night? a 


The clock strikes nine—the weary hours, 
‘Alas! are growing lat 
Another long and weary hour 
For him I love PU wait; 
Hark! methinks his voice I hear, 
My doubte huve takeu flight; 
Ah, no! ‘twas but the rustling’ winds; 
“Why don’t he come to-night?” 














«Tis ten o'clock; alas! alns!” 
The “dark-eyed ” maiden enid; 

She gazed once more, then turned away, 
‘Aud sadly shook her head; 

But hark! she paused, she heard a step, 
‘A post-boy cume insight; 

“A Jetler, Miss; ” the maiden asked, 
“ Why don't Ae come to-night? ” 





“My dear, I could not come to-night.” 

s Where is hie?” "= Le is ddeced #5 

“ Dewt!” she screamed, and, tainting, fell; 
“That note was in his trunk,” 


her side, calling her in wild, earnest tones, but she 
“That will explain,” the boy replied. moved not; he took her land and called her, 
She broke the genl and reid; “ 


ence rung out in mockery of that scene, ah! so 
““O! can it be that Will is dend?” f 


curtain, Henry Leroy and his bride occupied one 
of the principal boxes, and his eyes wande 
the seeue as 


session of him, 


The curtain rose on the scene, and one prolonged 
note of acclamation told of her success. Onward 
she went, her dark ¢: burning with a fitful light, 
her fair cheek alternately tlushing with excitement, 
then paling to the ashy hue of death. : 
Wildly, merrily, mockingly ran out her voice, 
as she sang in tones of sweetest melody, “ Libar- 
no! Libarno!” and the bachannalian seene seemed 
mor real, as she held the rich wine cup to 
her lips and quaffed its ruby contents. 
Then the white-robed figure dying, the racking 
cough, the preternatural brightness of her large, 
dark eyes, the faint expiring breath, and the death 
song of “ Addio, addio, del pasadio.” Oh! that 
was terrible in its seeming reality, so chilling mid 
the hush of that proud throng assembled there, 
that fair checks blanched before the scene. The 
breathless silence told too well the impression left 
upon the andience, when, at every moment, the 
song was interrupted with the short, deep cough. 
Regardless of his wife, aud unmindfal of the 
severed relation he had once borne to Eilith, Uen- 
ry Leroy lett his box, and rushed behind the s ty 
seurcely breathing, in the wild excitement of hi 
mind, and the fearful hush around him, 
“She is dead!” was spoken in tragic tones by 
the stage, as Edith sunk back upon the couch, 
and in a moment the curtain fell. Uenry flew to 


n x vd over 
an angry impatience liad taken pos- 



















































“Mdlith,” once again, but she answered not, she 
was «lead. 


The tumultuous, wiremitting calls of the audi- 





“ Indeed is he—* dead drunk!” 
“Wis, S. Days.” 





BY INKZ E. BUTTERS. 


“ee TIEN a year rolls away, I will be your 

wife.” Thus spoke Edith Hamilton on her 
nineteenth birthnight, to Henry Leroy. 
Jong ringlets swayed lightly in the wind, as she 
stood there in the cold moonlight, beneath the 
trees which murmured an echo in low-breathed 
toner—wife. 

“Can you tell me who is that lady yonder, in 
black velvet and pearls?” asked a friend of Henry 
Leroy in the crowded saloon of fashion. 

“Tris Edith Hamilton.” 

“Shc looks not as if she were mortal—she is 
death’s bride.” 

* Mine a year hence,” he answered; and then, 
as if fearful that harm might reach her, he ad- 
vanced toward her, and claimed her in the waltz, 
whose murmuring, measured tones stole out from 
unseen bowers to charm into new life and gladness 
the assembled throng. 

And the tint of the rose dwelt on the check of 
Edith Hamilton as her light form bent gracefully, 
and she swept on iu the fairy dance of loye’s own 

ution. 
And the fair girl was happy; the afflanced bride 
of Henry Leroy, and the ouly child of fond 
rents. Loving and beloved, what could be added 
to the lifte-cup presented to her lips? 

Alas! that it should want the balm of health to 
tint its aromatic waters toa brightening hue. ‘The 
days of Edith Hamilton were numbered, and the 





















of disease and death. 


Original. ql 


THE STAR OF THE OPERA. singing in the bright world eternal, charming the 


And the |) 


fearful in its reality, so truthful in its delineation 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


“ And can the transfer be made without the 
others knowing it? 
chair. 

“As cas: 
never examine. 

“But they might examine.” 

“T tell you, only pay them a handsome dividend, 
and they Il re rth of time. 

Then the middle-aged gentleman put his finger 
under his chin, and looked down a moment, ab- 
stractedly, 

“ Have you not determined yet?” asked the per- 
son standing. 

“ Long ago, sir, long ago. But it is a dangerous 
game, and must be ployed cautiously.” 

“Well, shall we take this step or not?” 
The bald man raised up, his twinkling eye met 
that of his companion, and the two looked at each 
other a minutc—there was an evil fatality in that 
jook. Then the stout gentleman bent his gently 
two or three times without speaking. The other 


understood him; he smiled, and turning, left the 
apartinent, 


Who, think 



























on, were they? Two rascals of 
rank. The one seated was principal officer of a 
moneyed institution, the back parlor of which was 
the scene of the incident just deseribed, The see 
ond—a dealer in the kind of article which the in- 
stitution manulactured—had come there to have a 
private conference with the first, The subject was. 
a sham for making a splendid fortune jointly, by 
means of peculiar facilities for cheating possessed 
by both. 

Our narration must skip over intervening eveuts, 
to the period when the conspiracy of these two 
wicked men worked its way out. The bubble 
burst. The master hand arranged things well; 
aud they triumphed. 


Yet was the tempest a terrible one—widows left 

















The wild cries continued, but they dre: 
that she whose birdlike tones had so st 





erl not 
, red all 
he better feelings of their souls, was even then 





angel dwellers of her master’s house with songs 
of praise to Him who had called ber from earth 
and its scenes forever. 
The proud Mrs. Leroy waited long for her hus- 
band, on that fearful night; and the day broke on 
him au humble suppliant aud watcher beside the 
corpse of her who had trilled forth her latest breath 
in song. 
Pale, pure roses form the mute and cloquent 
ribute to her youth and beauty, ever blooming on 
her grave, and the tall, snowy slab towering there 
pears but “ Edith—ayed twenty,” upon its surface, 
When the hash of night comes, and the bright, 
cold stars gleam above the head of Uenry Leroy, 
he stands alone, while the spirit-voice of Edith 
breathes once again the song whose last echo had 
borne on its wing the soul of the earth-weary one. 
He listens and Jongs to join that lost one of earth, 
in a land where the flowers bloom eternal. They 
will meet again, and in their Father’s home a gar- 
laud of peace shall crown their brows, emblem of 
souls happy and at rest. 




















Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
“ FRANKIE.” 
COED you see and kuow my pet, 
Nevermore couldst thou (orget 
The gladness that’s in his smile— 
Such a daring, precious child. 








Golden curls of suuny light, 
Roguish hazel eyes, so brizht, 
Rose-bud mouth, where nestles mirth— 











Jight song which trembled on her lip sped not fast- 
er to its close, than came the white-robed angel to 
hush that song forever. 

‘The cold breath of the winter passed away, and 
the young spring bounded onward, leaving: its 
warm breath alike upon the land and waters; un- 
til the one rippled forth songs in its praise, and 
flowers lifted their heads mid the dark green for- 
est leaves, a bridal robe of earth and nature, 

“T love this merry sunshine,” said Edith Uamil- 
ton, as the scented breaths stole through the halt- 
open window of her_room, and breathed new | 
into everything. “1 wonder what can make me 
feel so weak; it seems that | have scarcely strength 
to move around, and yet I feel no pain.” 

She coughed slightly as she rose, aud stood near 
the window, looking forth, and smiled as she heard 
the merry hwwezh of rosy children playing near, 
skipping lightly after the bounding hoop, with no 
thought of the morrow to sadden their young 
hearts. 

“T wish I, too, were a child,” she mused; “ then 
T, too, could be merry with them; but the years of 
womanhood are upon me, aud Tomay not be a 
child again.” 

She sighed, as if the weight of nineteen summers 
were a Durden more than she could bear, But 
with her lover the smuile of happiness came ay: 
upon her lips, and she grew strouger and bette 
and, When the autunm’s gorgeous tints clothed 
the land, she would be his bride; be, so good wad 




































and truc, 





Mr. Hamilton was a beggar—such an oue ax spec 
ulation wlone can leave fortune’s favored children 
while death soon freed him from his 
and her mother were aloue; and Henry Leroy: 
soon after, wedded a star of fashion, one cold and 


















elers to their home, 


of Kindness. 
given to the frail nursery-plant; and she who la 
hitherto been so weak, was strong beyond cou 
prehension. Strong to do battle with the inditle 





accomplish the end before her. 
“Edith! as you love me, forbear!” 
mother. “ Do not do this, T beseech you!” 


her twentieth birthuight, s 
be 
tain the opera of La Traviatta., Her labor w: 


finished, she hud boldly and bravely accomplish 
the end, 














densely crowded with a criti 





sing public 








noble, it seemed as if carth held none other so pure 


‘Twas thus to-day, and to-morrow the wealthy 


are. idith 


glittering as that which guides the northland tray- 


But uno tear came from the eyes of the deserted, 
and her lips uttered no regret or word save that 
Tcseemed as if a new life had been 


ence of friends, and she labored hard in secret to | and senten 


But she was immovable, and persevered; and on | tran 


e he stood in her cham-|town, sat 
bright and oh, so beautiful, robed for Violet- 


* Fraukie,” is the gen of earth, 


with a narrow competency; youug children; sick 
people whose cases were hopeless, but who might 
linger on for many years; sailors away upon the 
ocean; mechanics, fishermen, whos nings were 
seant and dearly bought ing girls, keepers of 
small shops, young men just commencing busi- 
ness, economical doctors and clergymen in their 
novitiate—all these and a hundred more had either 
deposited money in the institution, or were suffer- 
ers by its bankruptey in other ways. It would be 
an_cndless effort almost to tell who was wronged, 

Yet the tempest blew over after atime. He of 
the grey eye was building, a few miles off, a palace 
like residence. It was of great size and beaut, 
Now he had it furnished with the most sumptuous 
luxury. Cost and pains were not spared, until de- 
ire had no farther room for wishing. Tere this 
rich man settled himself; and here, when he had 
become a little used to his grandeur, so that it did 
not sit awkwardly upon him, he determined to 
give a superb entertainment. 

Preparations were accordingly made; scientific 
cooks were engazed; foreign delicacies purchased, 
and the most exquisite dishes prepared. 

The hour and the company arrived; and the 
master of the feast looked around with a smile, as 
each one seated himself at his place. They ate 
and drank and made merry delight, and Friendli- 









































id the gentleman in the 
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Is over & space something like six fect 
5 thusin the narrow, contracted streets: 


of Boston, taking ap the whole width of the side- 
as speak,” answered tho other, “ they | 
Ps > y 


| Walk, 

‘Then again, look at the unconscionable length of 
the dresses; why it is no uncommon thing to 
them trailing a quarter of a yard on the dirty side 
walk, and thas the wearers Hterally become stryget> 
sweepers! Again, the bomnets not long since, were 
so small that it wa i ‘ible to see one 
without the aid of an opera-glags as large as a good 
size telescope; but that cannot be said of them 
now, for they have assumed the opposite extreme, 
and the present coal-scattle style is a bounet of 
huge dimensions, And we must say we rather ad- 
mire it, for it will admit of two heads, which idea 
recalls to one’s mind many pleasant associations of 
the . ast, When we used to show our gallantry. 

This will do for one side of the question, and 
now we will pay our respects to the “lords of 
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thing considered, there are more fashion- 
8 among them than can be found amoung 
the “gentle sex.” 
Not long since fashionable pantaloons were 
so Close fitting that the wearer found it utterly im- 
possible to stoop without bursting thei op But 
the fashion of pantaluons has changed, and now 
your fashionable man cannot make his eppearance 
unless his limh © encased in a pair of “ peg- 
tops,” the well 
things that ever an apology for 
the purpose of covering his na 
Anvother absurdity in male dress, is the recent 
fashion of the covering for the pedal ex! 
‘These have a sole something less than a foot thi 
and the toes are covered—supposed for ornament, 
certainly not for use—with a piece of scalloped 
leather. If anything, these are worse than the pa- 
per soled shoes worn by the ladies for the purpose 
of getting consumption so as to make their com- 
plexions delicate. Fashion, also, dictates the sty! 
in which the hirsute covering of the face should be 
worn, and so We see a certain class of snobs with 
“mutton chops” whiskers, and long bunches of 
bristles under the nose, twisted and stuck together 
to resemble a rat’s tail; added to this, is usually an 
eye-ghiss cither dangling from a shoe-string round 
the neck, or bridging the nose and giving tho 
wearer an owlish appearance, which is certainly a 
libel upon that nocturnal but useful bird. 

These bipeds would adopt any fashion however 
absurd, even the one which some waggish rascal 

3 accused our brethren in Georgia of setting, 
vig: a shirt collar and a pair of spw This, how- 
ever, we presume is somewhat highly colored, 
though there cau be no doubt that if the Georgia 





























































costume was adopted by the male snobs, the fe- 


mule ones would be bound to follow suit, and we 
sh 


the streets decorated with a bonvet and bracelets 
only. 


some future number we may show up some other 


hould naturally expect to see them promenadiug 
But this will do for the present; perhaps in 


follies to which human nature is addicted. 








THE CURSE OF PR PERITY. 














ness and Content seemed the presiding spirits of 
the banquet. After a while, when their glasses 
were filled with rich wine, it was proposed that 
they should have a toast. Soa beuevolent lookin 
elderly gentleman rose, and after speaking a few 
moments, to the purport that he felt sure that all 


present would join him, he raised his glass aloft, 
his ¢: 



























If 1 his merry Jaugh could hear, 

Low my louely heurt "twould cheer; 
Mow I'd join his happy glee, 

Careless, e"eu-n-most as he. 


Far towards the ectting sun, 
When last the earth he looked upon; 
°Mid the buds and blossoms tair— 
* Little Braukie'’s” home is there. 








y heart is (urning now. 
‘ka shade upou my brow; 
re many miles apart, 


For w 
“ Frankie.” durliug of my heart. 


May. 





CAN THIS BE JUSTICE? 
Te following home picture is suited in more lo- 
ealities than one: 
As the sun shone down gaily one morning on the 
crowded streets of the great metropolis, a drunk- 
ard came forth from the litde grog-shop where he 





ven handed laws—in which our glorious re- 
public dispense to all impartially their due.” 
When the revelers heard the sentiment, th 
linked their glasses together and raised a pe 
which made the lofty ceiling ring again—then a 
second and third—which was a louder and gladder 
peal than either, 
And at the same moment that the echoes 














there- 


man being writhing in his last agony, 
of the tippler, who stole the loaf 
fumishing, and had been sent to 
hy toil and imprisonment, The dis 
years had made him weak, aud he could not bear 
up against exposure, joined with hard work. Ue 
fell sick. Who would minister to a rascally jy 
bird? He went from bad to worse, and was soun 
in a dying condition. 

Before the dinner party retarned to their homes 
that night, the corpse of the convicted thief lay 
cold upon the prison floor. 






Tt was that 
hen he was 



















had passed the uight. Lle was racked by the 
agonies which mark the period immediately subse- 
quent to a fit of intoxication. 2’ 
tore him; despair mortifies 
with himself burnt his soul. {ly felt his deyrada- 
tion, With an unwonted bitterness, thoughts of 
many chances neglected—of weeks spent in riot— 
of the scoru of the world, and the supercilionsness 

e called respectable, cut his heart with a 

Heaving an inward yroan, be started. 
y-street, to walk away, if possible, 
such fearful reflections. 

After a whil, his appetite became acute, and he 
wished for food. Wishing merely was in vain, for 
3 {he had not a red cont. In an evil moment he yield- 

ed to the tempter. He saw in a small grocery 
> {some bread piled oua barrel-top. Ile entered, and 
A | while the owner was busy at a back shell’, the ra 
enous creature purloined a loaf and made off with 


ain and hanger 
ion, aud deep disgust 

































ght back, a policeman 








(| article about the person of the accused, 


1 |thicl was taken off to prison, and being art 
Vy few hours atterward, was summarily 








‘aingged 





Dur 





ting—in another and distant 
gentleman in a pa 
very thick, the curtains glossy silk, and the cha 
as {heavy mahogany. The personage who sat th 
ed | seemed of about middle 

















side of the table stood a 





second gentleman, eb 








it. The keeper of the grocery saw him as he went 
—discovered the theft, and pursued the criminal. 
led, and the 
ad by the presence of the stolen 
So the 


couvieted, 

ad to the customary place just out of 
the city—there to remain for many days at hard 

spoke her | {abor and confinement. 

nx the same hour wherein these things wer 


part of the 
. The carpet 








e, rather short and stout | CO 4 : ee 
: % ‘ ‘ in figure, and head a tittle bald. Ona table near | diculous her edicts, thus proving conclusiv 
Many viewed, with anxicty, the vast building so | him lay a hut with a broad rim. On the opposite 

WTO Ten 


Ht 
der the air alinost stifling; but she was all calm- | gantly attired, and with a lofty look thut spoke of 
hess and composure, awaiting the rising of the | pride within. 


of bewi 


admiration; but if his course be uninterrupte 
auple being followed by the others, and | h: 


« 


and humilit: 
denly ele 


of his degradation, and pu 
which he deems more befitting his new position. 


1 They are like plints which, in the fr 
of died away, there was, about a mile off, a lu} hi 


ate his crime | their hardine 
ipation of |e 
1 


addest features in human na- 
ture, that mankind generally are more capable 
y adversity than prosperity. When smit- 

ten by misfortune, man displays such an amount 
of patient fortitude, that it make: nan Object of 
lly 
ed and puffed up with 
aughty pride. It is strange, too, that those who 
have once endured the frowns of fortune are most 
easily spoilid by her favors. Tt might be supposed 
that their experience would teach them teckness 
5 but it so, One who is sud- 

ed from alow estate drops his patience, 
nid often too many of his other virtues, as badges 
i acteristics 


L3 is one of the 
















prosperous, he becomes ¢ 
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tid zone, 
save so conformed themselves to the climate that 


they are able'to pass uninjured through all its riy- 
ors; but transferred to the tropics, they lose all 
and become more delicate than the 
reeping animals that ucver knew a chilling 
yreath. 
We every day sce illustrations of this strange 
feature in Our constitution. See, for instance, that 
man who bears himself with such scornful pride, 
as if he thought the world could not he 
peer. When he moves aid a crowd of his 
men he holds his head as one might do who walked 
amony toads and all kinds of disgusting reptiles, 
You read in his countenance plainly enough that 





















Original. 
SMILES AND TEARS, 
LOVE to seo a einiling ee, 
For smiling lips are always sweet; 
And hearts that often prompt a smile, 
Warm up the bosoms where they beat. 
But the aeacred sweetn 
‘A tear-drop in the liquid eye, 
Which tells a tale of bitter giiet, 
‘Aud sadly calls for sympathy. 











Kach hasa charm which wins the heart, 
Yhough different from the other; 
Aud each is sweeter, dearer far, 
When both are seen together. 
Gro. W. Le Cato. 


FASHION, 


VAT an imperious mistress is Fashion! No 
ch ever so lorded it over his subjects 

as dov hion over her yotaries, It matters not 
what her commands, they must be heeded. She 
will adinit of no compromise and will hear of no 
i with her authority, She expects her 
to devore themselves, soul and body, to 
Even Adam and Eve, are 

in brief and airy saurments, felt 
r power and yielded to her demands. 
[tis an old adage—for aught we know it orig- 
¢| inated in the garden of Eden—that one “ might as 
well be out of the world as out of fashion;” and 
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however ready the 
{ terrors” at the 
courte to Oppo: 






e her, however extravagant or rh 





truth of the proverb. 

Fashion is whimsical and often ridiculous. 
Pake, for instance, the introduction ot “ hoop: 
just look at it, a fashionable lady in full dress, a 




















so potent is the fickle queen, that even brave men, 


may be to face the “ king of; garments she was not previously thought worthy 
mon’s mouth, have seldum found | (o touch, 





ely the She knows them not. 


he deems himself formed of a purer y than 
these common mortals. He treads as if the ground 
vere too vile for his touch; he speaks and acts as, 
there were a fi tine cloqucnee in wl he say: 
—n pecutiar majesty inall he does. ‘That man was 
once poor, and then none could surpass him in 
complaisance and affability. He had a smite aud 
a pleasant word for everybody, and with fawning 
vophaney licked the boots of some whom he now 
igus to patronize. But it was his tuck to marry 
arich wife, and her gold has so wrouzht upon bis 
constitution that he finds: it very unwholesome to 
bow politely to all whom he meets on the 
or to stoop down, and now and then to pres 
yough band of an honest kuborer, When he | 
comes a candidate for Congress—for he thinks his 
wire’s money can carry him there—he will perhaps 
do these things; but now he is cold and stiff, mov- 
ing along as mechanically as a puppet skeleton 
strung upon wi 
a lady arrayed ina splendid attire of 
upon Whose face pride and hangh- 
y written as if they were priut- 
ed, She is now rich aud Cashiouable, and the ® best 
cirele,” is proud to claim her as a member, But it 
was notalways so. She was once an humble dress- 
maker, and then all admired the patient and hon- 
est industry with which she toiled for her 
Dread. Her conduct at home and abroad was, x0 
fay an observer could see, marked by a most 
commendable propriety. But now all is changed. 
She now associates with those the hem of whi 





















































































But where are those who, in her 

lof poverty, gave her work and encouragemen 
They are not of her “ set,” 

‘and she passes them with a cold: stare that sends 
\ the hot bload to the cheek, but forbids all reeogui- 

* tion. Prosperity hus changed her heart, as well as 
\ turned her head. 













































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





Original, 
LOVE’S DREAMINGS, 


Were shielding me from all my wild alarms; 
That thy pure eyes looked full and deep in mine, 
Wile foddly-darling, thou didt call Ine thine. 
And clearly felt I, 'gtiuet my beating heart, 
The throb of thine, with deepest feeling fraught. 





Héw my weak arms clung round thee, thou so strong 
‘And mighty in thy calmness, J, along 

The passion-stream of fecling hurried fast, 

Doubt, fear and angwsh, froin my spirit cast. — 

For, were not thy tond lips pressed warm to mine, 
Did’ not thy voice soft breathe, thine, ouly thine?” 











+ ‘Thine only thine,” through nightly vigil drear, 
When comes in darkened hour that one great fear 
To madden me, aye! to convulse my brain, 

‘Till in the future ecems the Past’s wild pain. 
Durling, that bitter Past. that thow lt ne’er know, 
Or guess its sin, its anguish, or its woe. 


I meaut to tell thee all, yes, everything, 

Save my excuses, but on coward wing 

My courage left me trembling at your feet, 

A very child, foolish, and pale, and weak, 
Shrinking in’ loving dread rom thy clear eye, 
As blue and cloudless as a twilight sky. 


It was not want of love, confiding, true, 

That kept my seeret from thy precious view. 
Perhaps I feared that from thy high esteem 

Thou wouldst have cast me, without one soft gleam 
Of pitying Jove! al! thow'rt a Roman stern. 
And just, and calm, could’st thou clearly discern. 











My Past, gone but a little way, alas! 
‘The utter, utter sadness of that’ mas 
OF prolonged suffering would not, I fear, 
Subdue thy heart to sofiness, nor my prayer 
Breathed in the agony that’s born of loye— 
‘That prayer all other prayers above— 





Would from thy soul sweet pardon gently bring 
To hover o’er me with its shielding wing. 

Do | not know thee? ali! my love, too well, 
For peace again within my soul to dwell. 

If I but breathe my tale thou'rt Jost to me— 
Yet, oh is madness that, twixt me and thee, 
This thing should ever, like a dark veil, rise, 
And make me shun the gaze of thy dear eyes. 








My own heart’s idol more than priceless now 
Is'thy dear love, when round my palid brow 
‘Thoughts throbbing circlet presses hot aud tight, 
Aud through the seeming uéver-endless night, 
Came ghosts to taunt and stab me from the I’ast, 
Memory’s pale grave-yard, restless, dark, aud vast. 


O! darling thou must love me, let me dream 

Wooing with sleepless eyes, thine image, till it scem 
Thy very celf is near; oh, God! how foot 

Thou art to give my starving heart this food, 
Wherewith to strengthen it, and to preserve 

Thy poor, weak child; oh! grant J may ue’er swerve 
From the resolyes which oftimes, as to-night, 

¥lood my whole soul with Love's pale purest light. 




































Father beloved, turn Thou my passionate heart 
Into a tabernacle with pure fecing fraught; 
‘Teach me to love enrth less, to love Tie more; 
Graut that J meet my love bey oud death's shore. 
Teach us, oh, God! to bear aud to forbear, 

Aud reach all good, by patience, love, aud prayer. 





Re wt. Me 
Original. 
A DOMESTIC COUP D'ETAT, 
BY DECTOR. 


SVR. IRVING, your wife is dying!” 
The person to whom these words were ad- 
d, slowly raised his head from the desk over 

he was bending, and with no emotions of 
‘ise Which such an announcement would 
be supposed to arouse, calmly replied, 

“ Tell them that I will be at home soon.” 

For several minutes after this he stood as if 
gazing intently upon the large account book which 
Jay open before him, seemingly rendered more 
thoughtful than distressed by the melancholy. re- 
port which had been borne to him. At length, 

ith a word of direction to an cmployce, he took 
his hat and leisurely lett the store, 

















‘Twenty years before was cnacted a scene in a 
life drama of which the foregoing episode was a 
concluding portion :— 

“ Where are you going, child?” said Mrs. Ash- 
Tey to her danghter, as she was putting on her bon- 
net and shawl preparatory to an afternoon visit to 
aschoolmate. “You certainly don’t thiuk of x0- 
ing to Lizzie Brown’s this wet day! Why, you 
would eauteh such a cold you could not get over 
this season. Besides, you know your father po: 
tively forbid your stepping foot out of doors. 
You must surely stay in the house.” 

“Twill go, shall zo, mother, for I said I would. 
Tf you don’t let me, PI be erazy—so there!” Aud 
littic Kate’s bonnet flew fast upon the floor, while 
followed, in quick sue ion, shawl, scarf and 
gloves; and then her tiny hands tore the pretty 
ringlets which but a moment before graced ‘a 
smiling face, and her feet cut many un awkward 
figure upon the carpet. 

“How pretty you do look, cousin Kate! I 
guess Lizzie Brown would be proud of such lady- 
like company. If I were yon, aunt Lucy, I would 
not let her go there this week.” 

“Hush, Mary Jane, don’t try to provoke her; 




























you only make her worse. Why, Kate, what is 
the matter ?—you frighten me. Come, if’ you will 





be a good girl, perhaps I will let you go awhile.” 
This quickly calmed the storm, for the sudden 
outbreak had gained the desired effect. Her t= 
tered garments were soon replaced, each curl ad- 
justed, cach wrinkle smoothed, and with merry 
heart and bounding step, she skipped upon her 
way. 








ven stimmers had dealt gently with Kate Ash- 
Jey; beautifully had they rounded the well-formed 
brow, @ sparkling brilliancy they had imparted to 
her dark blue eyes, while they had painted her 
checks with the glowing colors of the rose. She 
was indeed handsome; none knew her but to love 
her, for the features of her mind and heart were 
well nigh as syminctrical as those of her outward. 
form. Intuitive in perception, cheerful and conti- 
ding, yet fascinating in disposition, she was quick 
to gain admiration and homage from those about 
her. But, being the only child of fond and doting 
parents, who wore ready to lavish upon her every 
attention at her call, it is a matter of no surprise 
that she should, as her years advanced, become 
somewhnt wilful, and that she should not be long 
in perceiving how she might ever gain her wi 

So when the bewitching smile and artful kiss 








T DREAMED of thee, beloved, I dreamed thine arms 


had failed attaining its wonted success, she Knew 
her parents could not bear to see her playful eve 
stained with a tear, or her laughing mouth disfig- 

r y the outburst of anger. ‘s 
ee Were Asiney grew to womanhood, with 
life almost undistnrhed by eare, mecting none of 
its stern trials and misfortmmes, which, in their 
true oftice, serve to discluse that divinity in our 
nature, Petty grievan were met but soon Ne 
sipated, Yet, as all are thought to be attended by 
their evil ns well as their more beneficent gen, 
Kate had hers in the person of her cousin who hus 
een briefly introduced. 

To Or Gres years her senior, Mary Jane was 
not loth to exercise over her_an elders guardian- 
ship, not unfrequently, in her zeal, seeking to 
withdraw her younger relative from the injury 
which superior attentions bestowed wpon her 
might produce, She was, in fact, a little cnvions, 
and a less pleasant disposition tended not to the 
concealment of this quality. ‘ . 

Kate was one of those who are favorites with al- 
most everyhody—whom people of all classes unite 
in petting, and conspire to spoil by indulgence. 
She, of course, drew about her a circle of admiz- 
ers of the other sex, Whom she held enchained by 
her fascinating charms. At length, after several 
had deemed themselves sure of the much-d sired 
prize, aud cast their fortunes at her fect, onl) 
be laughingly assured that she had determined to 
lead a life of virginity, she, of a sudden, exhibited 
a marked preference for oue who had never sought 
to bow at her shrine, and had bestowed upon her 
simply those attentions required by civility 
James Irving was worthy the ailection of any 
maiden, and was one of the few young men whom 
even the old spinsters agree in accounting “steady” 
and sure to “make out well?’ Practical and tru- 
gu, industrious and intelligent, he seemed least 
adapted to sutisfy the ideal of one at allinclined to 
be a coquette. Because he alone had nev jeld- 
ed to her power it is likely she lad conceived the 
project of a conquest; and all her enchanting al- 
Jurements were turned to this one object. “For 
some time he maintained a brave resistance to the 
vigorous assault, but at length he, too, galluntly 
wheeled into the fine of her admirers, and ac- 
kuowledged subjection to the fair conqueror, 

But the maxim ill held its force that the 
course of true love never did run smooth; and 
Kate’s courtship was no exception to the rule, N 
sooner did James Irviug manifest an interest in the 
inmates of the Ashley mansion than did the ever- 
watchful Mary Jane become sensible of his worth, 
and her attentions were profuse. 

Many pressing invitations to tea were given; 
small parties made at such times as Kate could not 
attend, and, farther, she even carried her cndeay- 
ors, Often, when she kuew he was pursuing his 
course to her cousin’s, she, too, remembered some 
ertand she had for the same place, and would px 
haps meet him at the gave with a nose, 
handful of vich fruit plucked from Myr. y's. 
grounds, At other times her course led her to the 
parlor, and, anticipating his reception, she car 

on an uninterrupted course of couy tion, 
ful not to hide any fault, or avoil a cause for allu- 
sion to any frettulness or irritation which Kate 
had lately exhibited, and then followed an over- 
faithful narrative of the various cir » une 
til, with some pert remark, Kate would suddenly 
mike her exit from the room, 

‘These annoying acts had not so much the effect 
of making their author a formidable rival, as to 
render the disposition of the other more petulant, 
and to create an undisguised hate lowards their 
offender. 

Ere long a brilli 
residence of the Ashle) 
of the fortune of the brid 
become Mrs. Irving, hopes and pros 
pects—seldym thought br ‘Jiumes ushered 
is beautiful wife into their new home. Yor some 
time Jittle occurred to rue the course of their 
istence; or, if a cloud did ur, it only displ 
its silver dining. Yet, as years passed, one, two, 
three children were born to them, cach bringi 
its portion of anxiety and toil; busin cares ab. 
sorbed more the time and thoughts of James; niar- 
ricd tite had Jost its novelty, aid wow wore a sober 
and settted aspect; the many litle services, before 
esteemed so deiighttul, were now cousidercd a 
siinply duties; and, besides, the visits of M 
dane, who still remained despairingly single, for 
awhile suspended, me frequent and ofticious. 
Trials and perple: sy ouch as had never before 
fullen to her lot, now pressed upon the young 
mother; and, instexd of meeting and overcoming 
them, she often yielded to the habits of childhood, 
and gaye freedom to an unbridled } jon Or ine- 
The thwarting of her pha or 
refusal of her wants would: sometimes throw he: 
into a state of ill-humour, trom which it was jin- 
ble to arouse her to the care of her domestic 
duties and family concerns. 

Janes had been cngaged in a large and prosper- 
gus business, but at length there came one of the 
i ich periodically occur, when it was 
gre: vnelinent in 
in order to t the impending danger, 
ation of many luxuries which had be- 
} Common, contributed to render still 
worse the cunditiun of wtairs at home. More than 
once had he been called Jrom the pressing demands 
of business to the bed of his wife, writhing with 
the distress which arose from the infatuation of 
that passion which had well nigh resulted iu iusan- 



















































































































































nt wedding took place at the 
MP many eves 





envious 



















































































ity; and relief came only froin the gratification of 
the indulgence before denied. 





He saw the stage to which this disease had ar- 
rived, and the fearful consequences which mu 
ensue if it were not checked; and, in endeavoring 
to devise means for its cure, he had spent many 
anxious hours. 
On the morning of the day in which ihe events 
narrated in the commencement of our tale, oc- 
curred, breakfast had been eaten, and dames was 
about to take his leave for the store, when Kate, 
with more warmth than had been her wont, gently 
detained him, saying, 
“ Now, James, I want you to do mea little favor 
to-day, J saw a beautiful brocade at one of the 
stores yesterday, and it was so rich Ldo wish you 
would call and get it, that I imay have it for the 
party next week.” 
“ Really, Kate, I would; but you know how very 
much we are troubled by financial embarassments ; 
and it seems as if you might do without it; it is on- 


























ly a few days since you bought that last nice silk 
for evening parties. 

eng didi’t tpiOse that. you would refuse me 
this,” replied Kate, angrily.“ What if [did have 
that sill awhile azo; can I have but one in a lif 
time? [know if it was anything you wished, you 
would not care I for the noney. You believe 
that 2 woman, after she is married and has chile 
dren, ought to go nowhere and have nothing! u 

“Thaye always tried to gratify your desires, 

replied James, ¢alnly; “but, just now, there is so 
great difficulty in our affairs, 1 do not sce how I 
possibly can; times will be brighter bye-and-bye. 
Then Udo not think Lam so extravagant as you 
say. Look at my coat—in more than one place it 
is torn and worn entirely through, and sadly necds 
mending; but I have thought that you were al- 
ways too busy to attend to it.” 
p this conversation, Mary Jane had en- 
tered with her usual noiscless footstep, and stood 
listening in a most animated and interested man- 
ner. * 

“Yes,” she said, “it takes a fortune to keep 
some wives now-n-days; for my part, I wonder 
how their husbands stand it. 7 can get along well 
enough with one silk dress a year, instead of a 
dozen; and Iam as well able to have more as cer- 
tain other folk If those that have them would 
care more for their lisband and children, and 
think less of show, | imagine the world would be 
a good deal better off. It is a shame, Mr. Irving, 
for you to be obliged to go with such a coat; 1 
can't bear, above all, to see a man’s clothes ragged. 
Vt any time which [ ought to spare, but Jet 
ine take your coat and I will go right about it; 
and PH mend it nicely, too.” 

Mary Jane, with n look of triumph, took the 
coat and departed, while Kate, thrown into a mood 
by no means agreeable, by the events which had 
transpired, dashed, with heated countenance, from 
the rvom to her chamber. James sadly directceu 
his steps to the store. 

James had spent the most of the day engrossed 
with his business affairs, when the messenger came 
to him, announcing that his wife was dying. His 
course homeward was slow and thoughtial; but he 
formed a vew plan, which he deterimined to put in 
execution immediately. He entered the house and 
hastened to the bedside of his wife. Kate was ly- 
ing, feverish with excitement, and was evidently 
far from being well. She saluted him, as he an- 
ticipated, with a reproach for his tardiness. 
“Tf you heard that [ was dead you wonld think 
Dusiness niust tirst be auended to! Weill, you will 
not have me to disturb you much longer, vr make 
you poor, Tam sorry that I have been such an 
encumbrance upon you, but Lhope that you will 
find some one else when Lam gone, who will keep 
your clothes looking decently. But for my sake, 
if you ever ny regard tor me, [ entreat you 
hot to let the children be abused.” 
“Tris sad to think that you must leave us, ¢es- 
pecially atsuch short warning,” answered Mer. Lr- 
ving, ina firm but subdued tone; “ yet on account 
of your feeble health, [have been compelled to re- 
fleet that uhi: i night occur, ane t pro- 
ion must be made tor the melancholy condiiion 
in which we should be left. [ have particularly 
thought of the children and of the unforumate con- 
dition in which they would be, deprived of a moth- 
ers aflectionate and watchful care. ‘lo be sure, 
no ou could fill your place towards them, but i 
have considered that some efficient measures must 
be adopted at their tender age for their welfare. 
Under all these circumstances, L thought best, 
should you dic, with your advice, to supply your 
place as wel 
Frown mother, a step-mother to them. Se, 
ing about, L have tound no one scemiug 
fitted or more acquainted with our concerns 
ats than your own cousin, Mary Jane, and 
determined, should you—” 
ess of this house?’ ex- 
claimed Kate, rising from the bed with ey par! 
ling with fire, unable longer to restrain herself; 
“May shley shall never be the mother ot 
children, L assure you, James Irving! 1am 
not going to dio for the sake of her occupying my 
pla 

James quickly withdrew in a more cheerful 
mood, confident that his wife’s recovery was more 
than probable. In this he was uot disappointed, 
and her gail y rapid from that moment; 
the reme superior to the disease, 
was cured; and, although yexations 
tinents, oftentimes sudden und se- 
vere, were experienced, sie never again yielded 
but momentarily to their bur battled and 
triumphed becomes a roman, Janes 
found that still greate to be en- 
countered in the capricious alternations of buy 
ness, but they were all overbalanced by the quict 
and toyeliness of home, 

Mary Jane’s visits became more and more sel- 
dom, for she declared thir both her relittives, upon. 
whom she had conferred so many favors, were in 
league against her; and of all things she could not 
tolerate ingratitude, It is then superfluous to re- 
mark that d td her no more to do his 
mending, while Kate lived, for many years, the 
happy mother of her own children, 




































































































































































































Original. 
BEAUTIFLL MOONBEAM. 
pray FUL, beautiful moonbenm; 
Jiove thy silver light, 
‘As over the enrth thou comest again 
'Yo cheer the lonely night. 











Beautiful, beautiful moonbeam ; 
Lonely; and dark, and drear 

The night would seem without thy rays, 
Shiumg go bright aud clear. 





Beautiful, beuutifwl moonbeam ; 
. Alike your rays ye fling 


Aronnd the pensant’s 
Or paluce of a king. 





lowly cot, 





Beautiful, beautiful moonbeam; 
An cmblenof * above; ” 

So pure, so bright. a fitting type 
‘Lhou seemest of holy love. 





Beautifnl, benutifal moonbeam; 
Still may’st thou ever shine 

O’er earth, around our pathway, 

Till lite itself deeline. 














Nup JAcKson. 


ble by one who would be, if 





“ ANNIE ST. JONIN.” 
NNIE ST. JOUN, Annie St. John, 
Fickle in wooing, false now youre won, 
False at the altar, false to your vow, 
Annie St. John, I may look oy you now. 





Tear from your finger the small golden band, 
‘There ix auother still reets on our und, y 
Why have ye left it in there, faithless in vow, 
Annie St. John, I may speak te you now. 





J look on your check where, where is the shame 
Mounts to your brow. there no crimsouing stain, 
Annic St. John, Annie St. John, ” 
Withered the Jaurels your falsehood has won. 








Gio to thy chosen one, sit by his side, 

‘Tell him the honor, the truth of his bride, 
Speak not of the first love, or talk of the lat, 
Your mate is a peer, but your triumph is past. 


Annie St. John, your fine bridal lace 

Will be soiled by the tears that will fall from your face. 
Is the coronet heavy that circles thy brow? 3 
Annie St. John, I may laugh at you now. 


There are tears in thine eyes not becoming a bride, 

There is scorn on thy lip for the one at thy side, 

ile will weary alike of the scorn and the tears, 

When the weeks that are now, will glide down into 
years. 


Annie St. John, I may look on you now, 

For I vulue thy Jove us the geané on your brow, 

ahey are worthless alike, und 1 smile in disdain, 

At the pride which would fetter, now wearing achain, 















Annie St. John, your triumph is past, 

My lesson was hurd, but ’tis mastered at last, 

‘hough I blush, that in homage I once bent the ines, 
Yet 1 go from thy preseuce whole hearted and free. 


Free, free, as the wind! while the fetters you wear, 
Will'wrinkle your brow and will silver your hair, 
While your lord will be weary, and look with disdain 
On the head that would rest on this bosom again, 


Farewell, oh, farewell to ye, Annie St. John, 

Js the coronet heavy, your treachery won? 

Ye would not the peasant should stand by thy side, 
Now where is thy triumph, thou nobleman’s bride. 


Farewell, I am leaving ye, Annie St. John, 
Aud J smile at the poor withered laurels you’ve won, 
The peasant ye ecorned, is all joyful and iree, 
Aud marvels he ever did homige to thee. 
Kare B. T. 


THE INDIAN LOVERS, 


BY HU. MARION STEVENS. 

O the country—the country with me, dear read- 
ers. Out into the grey old woods, where twi- 
light sleeps furever on beds of golden moss, shad- 
ed by the tall trees, whose limbs are love-laced 
with ivy. Out under the wild green arches where 
the sunlight ereeps through the tangled vines, 
mournfully subdued, as if arraid of its own bright 
ness; Where all around and above, nothing meets 
the cye but an ocean of clustering leaves, rising 
almost to the very skies. ere let us wander, 
and people the forest with creatures that must 
have lived beneath its sheltering arms, before the 
white man broke in upon its solitude, and dese 
erated a beautiful palace reared by the Almighty! 
Away up amongst the cliffs, that torm a boundary 
nm the States and Canada, iu the centre of & 
wilderness whose tall trees fling their shadows 
over the huge rocks, like a death-pall over the 
tomb of the past, the silver bosom of a lake beams 
out in all its purity, as if some bewildered fairy 
had been lured into the forest, and lulled to eter- 
nal slumber by the voluptuous breath of the wild 
saul honeysuckle. ‘ound her bed a 












































‘range ze- 
phyr lifts them from th ng-placo, 
cn within their folded leaves—a tribute, 

to the young iny ioned hearts who 
ind loved, and withered beneath their shad- 
Let us follow this worn path leading down 
ot border of the luke and 
that opens like an arch- 
yu not 
hear the awful voice of Niagara us he comes 
crashing down the huge rocks like some fearful 
monster of the antedeluyian world, struggling in 
his agony for freedom? See how he writhes and 
tou 1s in his giant strength, and toxses the white 
’ til it hangs like wreathes of snow-flowers 
up in the very skies! There is a legend about this 
magnificent spot that comes back upon my mem- 
ory, linked with all the drcaniiness of childhood. 
A legend of love—nor the less deep, and: strong 
and holy, that it beamed the first sur upon the 
inidnightof an uncultivated heart—not the less 
wild, intense and fearful in its despair, that that 
heart had learned its capability of happiness and 
endurance in. the great free school of nature, 
Down upon the very verge of the lake where the 
wild-flowers were thickest, once rose the princely 
lodge of Polomara, the great Warrior of the W a 
panoa Long lines of lesser tents were range 
around, some lost in the dense foliage, and only 
recoznizable by the smoke struggling through the 
Tehex; others looking out upon the waters of 
the Cataract that came tumbling down rocks in 
full view of the encampment, 
ates an hour ot ‘ ange Wild hesuty, Go ran 
the legend.) ‘he setting sun poured out his gis 
most lavishl, wayed to and {10 
in the rich light, like emerald Jands drifting ine 
sea of gold. Wild fantastic creatures gro mH 
gether around. the rude tents, while the air ee 
maidens flinging aside their basket stuff, £0! KN 
the lake side to make their toilet by its m1! ror “ 
with woman's pardonable yanity, aclniee or 
Mhoment the laughing faces that shone upo! 
surface, - re oe 
vas the bridal night of their beautiful Pee 
3 Natameeta, who had heen protfered by flere 
father to the Narraganset King, 28 a pew Dll 
ing to lay upon the graye of the tomahaw ye 
was to be buried forever in theground. | ing 
est and fairest of his own and the neighbor’ Ne. 
tribes were assembled around the henrthiston oe 
the warrior to witness the constmmaton of a 
pledge, while she, the envied bride, was me pt x 
ost to death with bitter heart-sickness. | 10 of 
stiange blending of determination and Tear SS 
strong intellect uprooted) by passion vat aro 
more fearful from its wasting: energies, U ha z oe 
from the eyes of the princess Broattayy : pore 
mat of costly furs, in the full splendor ot be att. 
al dress, she looked the very image Ot ah pi 
For a moment a stately figure darkene 








ows. 
the slope, round the vely 
out through yonder visti 
ing door through the forest, Mark! do y 
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trance of her lodge—a heavy footstep which oven 
the rich matting could not subdue, sounded in the 
wirwam, and Polomata stood gazing upon the 
heart-broken girl; but every trace of anguish had 
vanished, and her face assumed that rigidity of 
expression which is said to be the characteristic 
of the Indian race, 

“The bowers are hung with wild thyme and 
sweet fern,” said the warrior; “the torches arc 
Dlazing upon the hills, and yet the daughter of 
Polomata turrics from’ the side of her betrothed! 
‘Arouse thee, girl; 80 much weeping has stolen the 
lustre from thine eye, the roses from thy check; 
ang smiles, not tears, should be the grecting of » 

ne. 

“Smiles!” exclaimed the young croature, for- 
geting tho part she had assumed, smiles, when 
fhe heart is breaking; smiles, like tho false light 
which plays and dances on the black cloud, when 
atl within is desolation! I tell you, fathor, L must 
weep, for my heart is swollen like tho waters of 
tho great fountain when the Manito is angry with 
them. Am I not sold—bartcred away for a new 
hunting ground, far away over the blue hills? and 
when nnother moon comes erceping up the sky, its 
Deams will play with the flowers upon my moth- 
er's gravo, and I shall not be there to welcome 
them.” 

‘A smilo full of scornful meaning stole over the 
astern features of Polomata, as he bent closely to 
her oar, and whispered one word, which gathered 


7 
|lifo or death! TI have sworn it in the hush of twi- 
‘light, when the winds had rocked the old woods 
to slecp! T have sworn it in the deep silence of 
night, when the oath went up with the mist of the 
enchanted fountain, and was written among the 
stars. I haye sworn it by my mother’s grave 
—ay, last night, when they told me [ should wed 
another, I crept down there by her side, heart- 
worn and weary, and prayed that she would come 
back to mo again, only for one minute, that L 
might lay my head on her bosom and weep, She 
heard me, Oneeta, for even while I kuelt, a bright 
star caino slowly trailing from the spirit-land, and 
rested in the flowers upon her grave! Then my 
heart was like a bird, for I knew that star was the 
smiic of my mother.” 
* Die, dog of a Senape!” shonted a fierce voice 
by the side of the lovers, while a tomahawk came 
whizzing by, burying itself in the tree against 
which they leaned. Tho Narraganset, wily as he 
was, had missed his aim, and exasperated at his 
failure, with the feroc of a hungry tiger ho 
sprang at the throat of his victim. The contest 
was short but terrible. The toil-worn Senape was 
not equal for the savage. It was but the work of a 
moment to crush to the ground and plant his kuee 
upon the hunter’s breast. Another moment and 
the victory would have been complete; but the 
quick eye of Natamecta had detected the knife in 
her lover’s girdle, and with the boldness of deter- 











the rich blood like a sunset cloud over her fuce and 
neck and bosom. 

““T hate the Narragansct,” he muttered; “ but I 
cannot shut my cyes. We are weak and feeble, 
and the scalps of our bravest warriors are already 
in their wigwam, while the trees of tho forest are 
Not more numerous than the chieftains of that ac- 
cursed tribe,” and he unwound the beautifully 
moulded arm that Lad stolen around his neck, with 
a look of moody firmness that told how great a 
victory self-interest had achieved over his better 
ature. 

“Tt is not because this land is more fair, or these 
flowers more bright that Natamecta would havo 
the war-firo lit again upon the hills, for Polomata’s 
eye is keen, and it saw thy weak heart follow the 
Senape Huuter to his scanty lodge over to the 
Prairie! To-night,” suid he, os he lifted the heavy 
skins from the door, “ to-night, when the moon 
comes out in her council chamber, Natamecta 
must be wedded to the Narraganset!” He was 
gone! Chillingly the echo of his footsteps fell up- 
on the heart of the princess! “Tonight,” she 
murmured, “to-night!” What store of miscry 
was crowded into those two syllables! It is a bit- 
ter lesson to the young heart, when it first learns 
that sorrow lives in this bright beautiful world, 
and lurks forever in the shadow of happiness. 
“Tonight Natameeta will he wedded, but not to 
the Narraganset! Methinks there is a strange 
charm in the enchanted fountain to-night!” said 
she, as she looped up the heavy furs, and stood, 
hall-poised. in the embrazure, gazing upon tho cat- 
aract, which in the rich light seemed an immense 
sheet of silver. It was 2 beautiful picture, that 
tall dark girl standing in the door of her rude 
dwelling. One small foot rested upon the sill of 
the lodge, the other stole timidly forth upon the 
yough stoue step, as if half tempted to go out 
amongst the flowers that nodded upon the verge 
of the cataract, yet feuriug to trust herself alone 
in 2 spot whoso wildness so harmonized with the 
unformed purposes of her heart. A robe of feath- 








mination which never deserts 2 woman in peril, 
she sprang forward, seized the knife, and was up- 
on the point of striking, but the Narragunset, be- 
coming aware of his danger, gave a shrill cry that 
arrested her arm, and sent the blood rushing like 
fire upon licr brain. Fearfully the war-whoop min- 
gled with the scornful laugh of the Narraganset, 
and fearfully was it echoed by a thousand savages, 
who required but the thought of blood to arouse 
all the revolting passions of their natures. On- 
ward and onward pressed, the flood of human be- 
ings like waves of the sca in some dreadful storm. 
Half-naked forms, hideous in their gloating mad- 
ness, were seen through the crackling pushes. 
Torches broke up the sleeping shadows, and ilum- 
ined the woods with an awful brilliancy. 

‘What was to be donc? The next minute would 
usher in a death-song for tho hunter, » marriage 











chant for the maiden. The thought was too hor- 
rible for endurance. 

Die sho might, and that, too, without a fear, as 
betitted her daring race, but to wed the murderer 
of her lover, eveu with tho body of that lover lying 
pale and ghastly before her, never! Lt was a des- 
perate resolve, a fearful resolve for a woman’s 
hand, that rushed upon her brain with maddening 
influence. She had caculated upon the chances of 
an injury sufficient to prevent pursuit, but not the 
death of the Narraganset. Now this was their 
only hope of escape, so, gathering up her strength 
for one desperate trial, sho managed, by a wily 
movement to throw the Indian off his guard, and 
before he could recover himself, the knife was in 
his heart, and without a groan he fell dead at her 
tect. “Up, up, Onecta,” said she, as the Indian’s 
hand loosened in its death-struggle around tho 
bunter’s throat, “ up to the great fountain; wo will 
die as we have lived, with our hearts braided to- 
gether. Up to the charmed waters, sco how they 
glide over the rocks like a shower of stars from 
the spirit land! ‘Those stars shall be ow marriage 
hed of flowers. The glorious arches tht circle in 
tho mist above them shall bend over eur pathway 











ers tastefully platted with beads and silver, com- 
poseil her dress, confined at the waist with a gir- 
die of shells, leaving her arms bare, around which 
circled a bracelet of small silver bells, whose low, 
sweet chime guye out an echo to every Movement 
of her graceful form. ‘To-night,” fell almost 
mechanically from her lips; “to-night, and even 
now the moon is smiling in the eastern sky.” A 
slight crackling in the bushes arrested her atten- 
tion, and witha startled look she stepped forth 
and bent down in a listening attitude till her face 
nearly touched the ground. “They are coming,” 
exclaimed she, after a brief pause, “ [hear their 
footsteps issuing from the encampment; their 
torches glimmer throush the trecs—nearer—near- 
er they come, and now—” 


as we sail on to the home of the braves. Remem- 
ver Natameeta micst be married to-night, and xo 
she will, and her head_ be pillowed on the hoxom 
of her betrothed bencath the waters of the enchant- 
ed fountain! Hark, Onecta! They have sceuted 
the blood of the Narraganset, see, where they bend 
over him, and now, now they are ou our path—one 
effort more, Oneeta, and we are free, Oneeta, free?” 
and a silvery laugh that told of anything but t 
ror, chimed in with the deep bass of the Cataract, 
while the voices of the pursuers grew every mo- 
ment nearer and nearer, but the lovers heeded 
them not, for they were far up the rocks, by the 
bed of the Cataract, launching a biveh-bark canoc 
which the princess had seized aud borne along with 
them in their flight. 




















“ Natamecta,” whispered a voice at her side, 
and a dark, toil-worn figure crept from the shad- 
ows of the lodge. A dress of course bark, rudely 
woven together, and torn and ragged from long 
journeying through the forest, hung loosely upon 
‘a frame that scemed, by some suiden blow, to 
have shrunken from its usual proportions. 





wai: 


ment. 


veils, of similav workmanship to the one upon the | ab; 
His hair was matted with | 5 


arm of the prince 
burs, and drawn back from the forcherd, where 
tho Yeins were swollen to hideousuess, giving his 
eyes & glinnncring of insanit; Ashudder thrilled. 
through the veins of the princess as she gazed on 
this seeming spectre, till her eye fell upon the 
bracelet, ax then, with v face radiant with joy, 
she sprang forward, and lay upon his bosom mo- 
tionless as if es of happiness had deprived her 
of existence, 

“They told me you would wed the Narraganset 
King,” said the Senape, winding his brawny arms 
still more closely around the form of the elding 
girl; “ and fourteen suns have scen me toiliug over 
prairies, aud through forests, to restore the pledge. 
you gave me here by the lake-side, under the shite 
of the willows,” and he raised her head, and gazed 
into her eyes with an expression of earnest solici- 


tude, as if he would there search out the truth he 
longed yet dreaded to learn. 


























“They told me truly,” said he, as her cyes 


quailed beneath his look of anguish: 





ennnot recall, for it will 





lis when another 


FY as they closed over this strange scene of Jove and 
youwife. [twill die praying the Manito for Dless- death, and brighter and more glorious grew the 
ings upon your head—for light over your path- 


way—lor happiness around the hearth: 
your wiewam. It will die benenth its weix 
love, while you in your happiness will forg 
hus ever lived.” voice wis tremulous 











emotion, and he strove to unclasp his hands from 
might not see 


the grasp of the princess, that: sh 
how womanly his heart was becoming. 





Al scene. 
broken bow and a hunting-kuite were slung to his | came silent and subdued, as they rested upon the 
by a coil of twisted bark, and a few useless | rocks aud looked out apon the swilt waters of the 
arrows released themselves from the quiver and] Cataract, 
fell to the ground as he emerged from his conceal | flowing silver rippled drearily in the warm light, 
He wore no ornament except a bracelet of | o 


“you love| the fall, her last words cane floating back, “ To- 
the Narraganset, and who should find it out 0 


soon as L? [give you back your heart—imine I 


one of | from the brow of Niagara, and scattered their 








It was © glorious night. A night that death 
would choose for the eternal spirit-union of young 
hearts. A night to fill the soul of intellect with 
vague longings for immortality, No wouder, then, 
that these longings should so fill the hearts of these 
forest children, Beuty and sublimity combined 
to fling a halo of glory around the wildness of the 

Even fierce warriors, bent on blood, be- 








‘As far as the eye could reach, a lake of 





x glided onward till upon the v 





verge of the 
yss, then, as if suddenly aware of its danger, 
eomed for an instant to resist the tide, aud thew 
to dash madly over the precipice to be lost. in the 
gulf below, ‘The moon flung her beams amid the 
mist that circled above the fall, and wove it into a 
thousand gorgeous rainbows. Living, diamonds 
sparkled through the brilliant eolpring, and in the 
inidst of diamonds and rainbows, as if the angels 
had built for them am areh of glory, the fairy bark 
of the lovers came gliding down the lake, like some 
Deautiful spirit floating in the moonlight, Yirm 
and erect they stood amid the gathering gloom— 
no semblance of fear npon their faces, no terror 
in their hearts, Onward and onward glided this 
Vietle bark with its freight of loving spirits, amid 
the deafening yells of the terrified savages. Once 
and once only v shade deepened upon the brow of 
the princess, for her quick ¢: had canght, amid 
the chaos of sounds, the wild ery of her father, 
but bitter memories crept into her heart, and gath- 
eriuy the fainting form of her lover more closely 
to her bosom, as the boat trembled on the verge of 































nicht Natamecta must be married!” Louder and 
more melodions swelled the chorus of the waters, 





tinted arches, the foam wreaths burst their clasp. 


xtc ° 
:| white flowers over the marriage-bed of the Dadian 
Lovers. 


—_+ +e 


Mapvess.—The consummation of madness is 
to do what, at the time of doing it, we intend tobe 











¢ u afterwards sorry for; the deliberate and intention- 
“Forget you?” said she, “never! [am yours, 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Original. 
ANNIE GLENN. 
BY BAXTER L. CARLTON. 


NCE more through meémory’s open gates 
T gaze, and view again 
The brownish, gothic cottage 
Across the dismal fen. 
Where dwelt my fairy lady love, 
‘Sweet Aunic—Annic Glenn. 


O! Annie then was beautifal, 
‘A frank, confiding gir). 
With hazel eyes and rose-tingod cheek, 
And each dark silken curl 
Burnished o’er her forehead, was 
Like ebon over pearl. 


Through childhood’s thoughtless, sunny hours 
‘We wandered hand in band. 

And, as the joyous years sped on, 
Untouched by surrow’s wand, 

Our hearts were clasped togetber 
By love’s true golden band. 


God only knowe how well I loved 
My darling Annie Glenn; 

And though long weary years have passed, 
T love her uow, as when 

‘We sut beneath the maple tree 
Across the dismal fen. 


O! would the gates of memory 
‘Were closed forever here, 

To shut ont that appalling scene 
Which always doth appear 

To thrust through my poor withered heart 
Its agonizing spear. 

* * * * ° 

‘Twas one bright. summer afternoon, 
Beneath the burning ray, 

Of a torrid sun, Annie and I 
Strolled merrily sway 

Over the pleasautgneadow, spread 
‘With fragrant, tew-mown hay. 


Towards the grand old wood, where oft 
‘We'd played in childish glee, 

For many happy years. beveath 
‘A favorite muple tree; 

And, as we neared that hallowed spot, 


Ne’er sheltered fairer maid. 


It acems if *twere yesterday 
We sat together there, 

‘While the emncral. rustling leaves 
Filled the balmy air 

‘With faint. mysterious whisperings, 
‘Asif forebouing care. 


Long we lingered, and her dark eyes 


She sprang away from me, great that it would take at least three days to dig 

@ passage way out; and that there was a great 

And o’er the little knoll she ran— danger of further falls, the earth heing now loos- 

- Across ke ee ee pa ened. Here was a predicament. Buried beneath 

an mossy a mountain, beyond any possible help for three 
Beneath the cooling shade Se ; 

Of its wi de-sprending branches, which days, with no food or water, and tho air so close 


half, and had been worked for years. 
gers attending the excursion wero not conce: 
but these only added zest tothe undertaking. Two 
young gentlemen, also from New York, volun- 
teered as escorts, and the company was formed. 
It was arranged that a drift car was to be taken to 
the entrance of the mine, and that this, drawn by 
a mule and driven by a miner, was to convey the 
party into the carth’s bosom, while the Scotchman 
was to accompany them as guide. 

Having equipped themselves for the journey, 
they departed at five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
reacher the end of the mine without difficulty. 
Here an hour was spent in examinin z the coal for- 

mations and the subterrancan chamber, and their 
curiosity being gratified they prepared to return. 
Mounted on their novel conveyance, they were 
rocecding merrily along, when one of the young 
ladies expressed a desire to break off a piece of 
coal as a memento of their visit. The car was 
topped, and armed with a stone, the lady com- 
menced battering at the granite-like coal. While 
thus employed, a miner who had been stationed at 
the outlet of the mince, entered hastily and in- 
formed the Scotch guide that the earth over the 
passage way had commenced to crumble. 

This, to miners, is an almost certain indication 
that a fall will take place—the dropping pebbles 
Deing but the forerunner of the crushing rocks and. 
earth. The car was immediately put in motion, 
with tho hope that the exlt might be gained before 

he danger arrived, but their efforts were vain. 
They had gone but a few hundred yards, when a 
rumbling like distant thunder was heard—a rush 
of cold air blew over them, and then all was still ° 
as the grave! 

There could he no doubt as to the cause of this 
phenomenon; the mine had caved in. Their mule 
was brought to astand, and the Scotehman ac- 
companied by the miner who had served as the 
Jehu of the party, proceeded onward to make an 
exploration. Ina short time they returned, and 
reported that the fall of earth and rock was so 
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z 
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hat unaccustomed lungs could hardly breathe it— 
the heart might well quail at the contemplation of 
such a condition. But female heroism rose supe- 
rior to the misfortune, and the ladies of the party 
“stood as those who championed human fears.” 
Once of them declared that they could kill the mule 


and live on that for three days, or until they could 
be dug out. 





‘Did softly on me beam, 
Till, o'er my wildered sevses 
There stole a blissful dream; 


And the deep growling of thunder 


And soon great pearly sparkling drops 
Hell through tue sable wall, 


‘And Annie nestled by my side, 
‘And bowed upon my breast 

Her beauteous head. Ah! then I thought 
L was supremely blest, 

And I prayed she might forever 
Upon my bosom rest. 





Pye loved you long and true; 
May I not claim the precious boon 
‘Of ever sheltering you?” 


She raised her glorious eyes to mine, 
While the augelic light 


‘As silently and bright, 


‘Aud closer to my happy heart still there was a hope of excape; and when human- 
Ver slender form { dvew, ity is reduced to desperation, feats cau he accom- 
And whispered, © d 


avest Annic, plished which in calmer moments would be consid- 


Of her pure soul stole trembling through years had covered the timbers around with slime, 


After a consultation among the miners, the 
Scotch guide announced that there was an sir- 
shaft ascending from the end of the mine to tho 


But ‘twas rudely dispelled, at last, summit of the mountain, and that it was barely 
By lightning’s vivid gleam. possible that this might afford 2 way of egress. 
‘he 


ray therefore returned to the extremity of 





Tn that vact enulted hall the drift, and the miner who had accompanied 
Above the massive jagged clouds them was sent up the shaft to ascertain if it was 
‘Which o’er us spread their pall, 


open to the surface. For nearly two hours the 
company anxiously awaited the return of the mes- 
senger. At the end of that time he came back 
with the report that he had reached the surface 


with great ditliculty, and that the shaft was open, 


but ina very dangerous condition. Time had rot- 
ted away the timbers which kept its sides from 
falling together, and the stones hing loose in many 
places, ready to fall at the slightest touch. But 


ered improbable. 

The air-shaft was less than two fect in diameter; 
and rose to a height of near six hundred feet. In 
some places it was perpendicular, and. in others it 
was hurried up at anangle. The dampness of 











‘As radiant, silvery moonbeams 
Steal through tile realms of night, 


Gaye me her hand and smiling said, ; 
“Thon seest yonder flower? 

Theu huste thee and bring it me 
‘Through the crystal shower; 

And if thou goest speedily, 
This hand shall be thy dower.” 


Away I sped, and eagerly 
Tplucked the flowerct fair, 
Just as there flushed before my eyes 
‘A lurid, blinding glare, 
And a dazzling chain of fire 
‘Glauced downward through the air, 


And struck that lofty maple tree 
With crushing deafening roar, 

‘As thongh the ponderous dome of heaven 
Hud fallen to the oor, 

‘And burst iu twain the giant trank 
‘And off its branches tore. 


and where they had rotted away, x soft mud voze 
outof the carth. But notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, added to the danger that a falling rock 
might wedge them in heyond the power of escape, 
and leave them to div a lingering death of being 
buried alive, they determined to attempt the ascent, 
The party consisted of the two ladies, the two 
gentlemen who acted as their escort, the Scotch- 
Man who was their guide, and two miners. Tho 
ladies prepared themselves by removing all their 
superfluous clothing, and the ascent was com- 
menced. The guide with one mincr went first, the 
two gentlemen followed, then came the ladies, and 
lastly the remaining miner. Painfully,thcy toiled 
upward, now dragging themselves over decaying 
timbers and projecting rocks, now forcing them- 
selves through spaces where it seemed almost im- 
possible for them to pass, and uow drawing each 
other by the hand from step to step, where the 1s- 
cont was perpendicular. Through all this the for- 
titude of the Indices never for a moment deserted 





eee ee 
Stretched at its foot my darling lay, | 
‘A cold inanimate (ing; 


Towards the courte of Heaven een then 
Her soul was on the wing; 

While L, in bittercet agony, 
Stood o'er her, moaning. 


And, oh! that fatal lightning stroke 
Which on my darling fell, 

Pierced my sobbing, qtivering heart, 
‘And palsied it, as well; 

‘Aud o'er my lonely future life 
‘At cast its gloomy spell. 








ADVENTURE IN A COAL MINE. 


URING the present summer two young: ladies 

from the city of New York were visiting at the 
residence of the superintendent of the great Forest 
Improvement Company’s mines, in the Schuylkill 
coal region, Pennsylvania, Atter sojourning some 
weeks amid the wild and beautiful scenery of 
« Woodside,” they became anxious for o novel ex- 
citement, and determined to ‘go down into a 
mine” This idea once coneeived, could not be 





deepest one must be selected for the excursion. 





al making of work for repentance. 





An intelligent and brave Scotchman, whose lite, appear in any brighter light than it really de- 
practical knowledge of mining is of the most 

thorough character, Was appealed to, and he de> | 
cided that an old drift—a drift, reader, is an open- 
ing leading horizoutally into the sido of © moun- 
tain—known as the “ Otto Mine,” was the most | bi 
suitable for the proposed visit. This drift extend: | sie Brown. 


them, They were cheerful and hopeful when the 
inen who accompanied them were ready to de 
spond. After two hours of ulmost superhuman 
exertion, the blue sky appeared above them, and 
the fragrant air filled them with delight. Thank 
Go! they were saved. 
But what appearance did they present? From 
heail to foot they were covered with mud and filth, 
Their clothes were lacerated and bleeding. Night 
had descended, and they were three miles from 
home in the midst of a wilderness. But the grea 
est danger was passed, and with cheerfulness which 
almost banished th fatizue they commenced 
ir homeward journs At length they reached 
the circle of their friends, who had suffered an 
anxiety almost as painful as their own terrible ex- 
perience. It was not till the haven of rest was 
reached, where tearful faces welcomed them, that 
the two young ladies gave way, and then the peril 
being all over, and the heroism past, feminine del- 
ieacy resumed its away, and those who had borne 
so Much aud so nobly sank into a swoon. 
Lhave written this adventure just as it occurred, 















“i c without an effort at embellishments, and without 
reasoned away; intoa mine they must go, and the 


a desire to make the heroism of two young girls, 
accustomed to all the eure and luxury of the city 


serves. [tis almost impossible to imagine greater 
trials than those thromth which they passed, and, 
their conduct throwzhout is another evidence of 
that nobleness of female nature which bas found 
historic representatives in Graco Darling and Jes- 





ed into the mountain a distance of ono milo and a 


The dan- 
ated, * 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baox Numsens of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


CAMPAIGN SONGS. 

‘We are enabled this week to give our readera anoth- 
er budget of songs for the times, which we believe 
completes the list. If they are of any use to the par- 
ties to which they respectively belong, they are wel- 
come to them. We give them only as a little spice to 
our weekly collection. The first is the first good one 
we have seen for the Breckinridge ticket. 


“HURRAH! FOR BRECKINRIDGE LANE!” 


Unfur! the banner to the breeze, 
‘rom Georgia through the land to Maine, 
And let its waving folds display 
The names of Breckinridge and Lane. 


From East to West loud paans ring; 
On every hill-top—every plain— 

The shout gocs up from old and young, 
Hurrah for Breckinridge aud Lane. 


The statesman wise, the hero brave, 
Our rights and honor will maintain; 

And every threatening storm outride, 
Hurrah for Breckinridge and Lane. 


Our institutions shall abide, 
Our glorious Union long remain, 
And every threatening storm outride. 
Upheld’ by Breckinridge and Lane. 


Disunionists in vain desire 
Our common country rent in twain; 
Their epite and envy tend to give 
Success to Breckinridge and Lane. 


Aspiing demagogues may strive, 

nd every nerve for office strain; 

Such giants shrink to pigmies small 
Compared with Breckinridge and Lane. 


Then let us to the contest haste; 
All opposition will be vain; 
glorious victory awaits 
‘he friends of Breckinrigde and Lane. 


Next comes one for “ Old Abe,” as his party style 
him, but whom his facetious opponents pronounce 
“Old Abby.” Mr. Lincoln, we believe, is not far from 
fifty, and how the idea of old came to be attached to 
his name we cannot see. 


THE REPUBLICAN WAGon. 


There's a right and wrong in politics, 
Aud the right is on our side; 
So we've harnessed up the wagon, boys, 
'To let the nation ride. 
The Union is our wagon, 
And it isn’t any sham, 
For it’s crowded with the people, 
And its driver's Abraham. 
Cuonus—Wuit for the wagon, 
Wait for the wagon’ 
Wait for the wagon, 
For the driver's Abraham. 


This wagon is a noble one, 
‘T'was made in seventy-six, 
Twas driven by George Washington 
Through stormy politics: 
With Northern oak and Eastern pine 
And Western ash ‘tis bound— 
Palmetto, cyprus, cotton wood 
In every wheel are found. 
Wait for the wagon, &. 


The mill-boy of the slashes, boys, 
Kentucky’s Harry Clay, 
Once sat upon this wagon 
As we're sitting here to-day; 
Ue drove the road of Compromise 
By Constitution charts, 
And held the reins of Union 
All around the poupie’s hearts. 
Wait for the wagon, &. 
In this our famous wagon, i 
h the people at ifs back, 
Through all the troublous elements 
Our Lincoln keeps the track ; a 
And when the hand of Webs 
The hand of proud Calhoun, 
*Lwas here upon this wagon box 
They sat in close commune. 
Wait for the wagon, &¢. 
So jump into the wagon, boys, 
The people are its eprings, 
We're running on the Union course, 
And Lincoln holds the strings. 
The Union is our wagon, 
And it isn’t any sham, 
For it’s crowded with the people, 
And the driver’s Abraham. 
Wait for the wagon, &c. 


The Bell and Everett ticket: seems to be making con- 
siderable noise, and still growing Jouder. What was 
once considered a mere apology for a party scems to 
be swelJing, aud we shall not be surprised if it should 
throw a heavy vote. It seems to possers the conserva- 
tive elements of the old Whig party with the progess- 
ive energies of modern life. The following is in the 
tune of Yankee Doodle. 

BELL AND EVERETT ARE THE MEN. 


Bell and Everett are the men 

The people can confide in, 

To carry these United States, 

By voting, not by fighting. 
‘Bell and Everett are the men, 
We will now support, sits; 
They are tiue and national, 
They will be the toast, sirs. 








shook 


Let. the North meet with the South 
Shake hands in fiendly union, 
Raise onr glorious standard up, 
Put down all disunion. 
Bell and Everett ure the men, &e. 


Let the Kast, the mighty West, 
Come with all ther banners, 
From the ice-bound Northern lake, 
From the hot savannahs. 
Bell and Everett are the men, &e. 


Place them in the chair of State, 
Where the country wants them, 
Monor to the good and great 
Always chal! surround them, 
Bell and Everett are the men, &¢. 


Then the nation will be safe 
From all vile seceders, 
Mechanic arts revive again 
Under such good leaders, 
Bell and Everett are the men, &e. 


The next and the last we have, or shall have to pub- 
Jish, will do for all who have the true interests of their 
country at stake, the spirit of which we hope ix felt by 
all partics, although some may not use these words as 
amotto on their banners. As for ourselves, we cor- 
dially adopt them as our own sentiments. 


BONG OF THE UNION. 


Sons of the free, Awake! Arise! 
While yet our emblem Eagle flies, 
And with your banner to the skies, 
Do battle for the Union! 
Gird on the shield your fathers wore 
When Englaud’s minions trod our shore, 
And be the watchword as of yore— 
“God, and our glorious Union!” 


Our fathers from each lowly grave, 
Whose meed was to be true and brave, 
Are calling on their sons to save 

This blood-bought bond of Union! 
God save the Union! be our prayer, 
For all our hopes are centered there, 
‘And liberty may well despair 

If severed is the Union. 


All honor to the heroes bright 
That pledged their lives to win the fight 
And thirteen blazing stars unite 

‘To form this glorious Union. 
When traitors haye their birth-right sold, 
Le ours the trust, like men of old, 
To slay the foe and epurn the gold 

That would betray the Uniou. 


Oh, Washington, be thou our guide, 

Asin thy days of manly pride, 

When freemen struggled by thy side 
To save this glorious Union. 

God save the Union! breathe it now, 

Ag when the laurel bound thy brow, 

‘And haughty England came to bow 
In friendship to our Union. 


Palsied shall be the daring hand 
‘That lights up faction’s burning brand, 
Or spreads a mildew o'er the land, 
To undermine the Union. 
May Heaven «ceree the curse of Cain 
Shall upon cach traitor’s name! 
And brand them with efernal shame, 
That would dissolve the Union. 














Mostca.—Mr. J. W. Turner, our musical editor, is 
pianist at Gilmore’s Promenade Concerts, at the Bos- 
ton Music Hall. 

Junius W. Hill, a young and accomplished pianist, 
sniled for Europe a few days ago, having gone thither 
for the purpose of obtaining the most thorongh mu- 
sical education from the best European masters, in- 
tending to remain there two years. 

We wish him much enccess, and predict for hima 
brilliant career in the musical world, for he has given 
us good evidence of rare genius in the science of music, 
as all will admit who had the pleasure of listening to 
his fine performances at Mr. J. W. Turner's concerts, 
for the past few years, at which he made his first pub- 
lie debut to appreciative and delighted audiences. He 
isa persevering young man, and no doubt will come 
back to us richly matured in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of that which he loves, and has adopted asa profes- 
sion. 

ACCEPTED.— A Chapter from Life ”—" Betrayed” 
—“ My Brother »—" The Invitation ”»—“ A Rev ‘ery "— 
“The Wreck of the Royal Charter —* Lines for an 
Album ”—* Only One "— Nell Creighton °—* A flee- 
tion's Tribute °—“ Most ome »—" To my Friends »— 
“A Hunting Song »—“Annie Glenn »—* Village Gos- 
sip "— Kole "— Visions »—* Frankie” —“ We met 
in Suvshine long ago”—“ Fanny Midge »—* Katie’s 
Ride "— The Star of the Opera ”—“ Life's Changes ” 
—‘ The Mother’s Prayer "— My Hostess’s Daughter ” 
—‘Toa Breeze »—“« Fame's Burning Star ”—" There's 
Rest for theein Heaven »— Smiles and Tears »— To 
our Friend”—“Genevieve”—‘My native dells, adieu” 
— Musings »— Dust from my Broom.” 
Drcrinep.—" Earthly Bliss »—‘ My Mother "—“To 
the Naugatuck River” —“ Acrostic” —“ My Child- 
hood’s Home "—* To Hennic »—* Commerce, and her 
Votaries »—* The Sheriff of Haverhill "—“To H. BE. 
T.—“To Mrs. M. K."— To the Moon ”—“ A Fr ag- 
ment ”— To Frank of Bridgeport "— Repinings "— 
“Thoughts in Solitude”—“To my Father ”—* The 
Loved one "—“ Am 1 a Flirt "—“To Marietta G.»— 
“Peule’s Court of Death "—“ Unworthy "— T guess I 
wont stop "— Twenty-Four "—“ Lines to G. V. V.” 
— Our Treasures in Heaven,” is more suitable fora 
religious paper "—“A Tale »—“ Tom Chipmonk’‘s Mis- 
takes”—“The Thnuder Storm”—“Poems by W. M.”— 
“My Father "—* The Farmer »—* Lines {0 Lizzie C.” 
—“To V. M.”—“ Summer "—* Life and Death” “Oh, 
blame me not becaure I weep »—‘ The Songs we in our 
Childhood sung "—“The Courting »—“ Paraphrase on 
an old Church ”—‘ American Education” is too long 
for so dry a subject. 

+ +a 
IncRATITUDE.—As there are no laws extant 
against ingratitude, so it is utterly impossible to 
contrive any that in all circumstances shall reach 
it. If it were actionable, there would not he 
courts enough in the whole world to try the causes 
in. There can be no setting a day for the requit- 
ing of benefits, as for the payment of moncy, nor 
any estimate upon tho benefits themselves; but 
the whole matter rests in the conscience of both 
parties; and then there are so many degrees of it, 
that the same rule will never serve all. 


Original. 
MAN WAS MADE TO LAUGH. 


6¢DROVIDENCE did not design that this world 
should be filled with murmurs and repin- 

ings, or that the heart of man should he involved 
in gloom and melancholy.—Abpison.” | 

©The Lord reigneth; let_the carth rejoice; let 
the multitude of isles be glad thereof.—Davip. 

“He that sitteth in the heavens thall laugh.— 
Psaums.” i, Ae. ’ 

“If the mind be gay and joyous nutrition will 
le complete, and vice versa.—ComBr’s DiztE- 
rcs,” 

“‘ Dispepsia commences, perhaps, as often in the 
brain as in the stomach.—Dr. CaLDWELL. 


Some months since a little pebble was dropped 
into the Waverley sea of literature. As it parted 
the waters, ond the circling waves were lost in the 
multiplicity of counter currents, it was supposed 
that it had sunk to rise no more; but it seems 
restless spirits were walking up and down the 
shore, and, as they caught sight of this pebble, 
which to them must have glistened like a diamond, 
they al] rushed into the sea intent upon gaining the 
prize. During the excitement attendant upon the 
rescue the vast deep was caused to foam and bojl 
like a pot, until at last great literary sharks and 
serpents came up to the shore, with their mouths 
wide open, secking whom they might devour. Now 
one Charles Florida, a “dear” and “verdant 
youth,” who admires the grand and beautiful in 
nature, no sooner heard this great commotion 
than he crawled out of' the little mole hole, where 
he had spent sometime “giggling” in blissful 
ignorance over his “ sheep skin,” and creeping up 
i mountain’s side, that his angle of vision might 
become somewhat enlarged, he watched with con- 
vulsive laughter the magnificent scrambling and 
glorious confusion. The little pebble proved to be 
an article from his pen, titled— Man was made 
to laugh ”—not laugh and grow fat, as Mr. Fen- 
ton quotes it—whercin we ventured to express a 
few opinions which were at variance with others, 
that our mutual friend, the editor, had allowed to 
appear in his paper. In so doing, it seems the 
“youth with a degree” committed a breach of et- 
iquette! He should have hegged of Mr. Fenton 
the liberty to disagree with him, and then he should 
have proselyted his mind, what “7itle” he had of 
one, to think in an everlastingly right-angled man- 
ner. But, alas! in the United States gags and 
confessionals are at a discount, and the people do 
not bow to petticoats nor to mediocre children! 


Man made to mourn? Life here made a curse 
for the sake of appreciating life hereafter? What 
an idea! As if God designed more woe than hap- 
piness for man; as if He created beings to be the 
children of misfortune, of sorrow, and of mourn- 
ing! Let us read a few of the first words of the 
Bible, and we shall attain more sound knowledge 
than a thousand years of short-sighted mortal ex- 
perience can give. “So God ercated man in his 
own image.” “He was an carthly image of the in- 
visible God; “the most beautiful hymn,” as Clem- 
ent says, “to the praise of the Deity.” At the 
time of the creation of man was God a “ repent- 
ant” being, given to mourning? Does God ever 
mourn? Has Mr. Fenton given us the true ideain 
relation to God’s repentence? 

In Genesis, sixth chapter and sixth verse, we 
read— And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the carth, and it grieved Him at His 
heart.” We are not to understand this as we 
should if applied to a human being, for that idea 
is obviously incompatible with the divine. attri- 
butes. The sense manifestly is, that, whereas 
man aforetime was holy, and consequently in har- 
mony with God, now that he had sinned he was 
at variance with the holy spirit, which condition is 
denominated grieving the Holy Spirit.— Vide Eph. 
iv. 30; Isaiah ixiii. 10. The charge, whatever it 
may be, was brought about through man’s sin, and 
uot through the variableness of God, “ with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

If, then, He created man in His own likeness, as 
the Bible tells us He did—and it would be well to 
study the meaning of the words, likeness, image, 
ete.—then could man have been a being of sor 
row, given to mourning? Well, then, ze shall “ as- 
sume a form.” Since the Creator is not a mournful 
being; nothing made in His image to mourn; 
man was made in Mis image; eryo, man was not 
made to mourn, 

Suppose we admit, for the sake of argument, 
(and out of respect for Watts’ Logic and Mr. Fen. 
ton,) that Omniscence can repent; even then, what 
should have caused Ilim to repent before the crea- 
tion? It could not have been man, for he was 
merely a pile of shapeless matter—without form 
and void, He had done nothing which could ve 
caused repentence, ergo, we conclude that He was 
abeing of all possible excellence, of whatsoever 
kind, and that not even a shadow had flitted across 
the pathway of His existence; since then the Cr 
tor was not, up to that time, at any rate, a mourn- 
ful being, nothing then made in’ His image was 
made to mourn; man was then made in His image, 
ergo, man was not made to mourn. 

The most civilizing idea, the most elevating one 
which the human mind can possess, is that of 
God; but He must not be a mere something, an 
ens logicum, from which to hang the chain of de- 
pendent existences, Such an iden may be called 
Brahma, Jupiter, Odin, Fate, Chance, Chaos, 
and amounts, in the end, to just nothing. We 
must think of God as a being of love, | “e, Zood= 
ness, and truth; and thus we obtain the orcillating 
nerve which runneth through all being, giving in- 
telligent power to all existence, 

All good can be traced to the great fountain 
head from which this nerve starts, however shroud- 
ed in the mists and clouds of myths and fabl US, 
wonderments and traditions, The western oracles 
of antiquity, and the writings of the East. bear 
us out in this. Why did the “morning stars sing 
together,” and the “ sons of God shout. tor joy,” at 
the creation, if man was made to mourn?” Do we 
not sce, here, that the Great Founder of the uni- 
verse was well pleased with Lis work, and that all 
created nature received from its creator the elec- 
tric shock of delight? 

Oh! that Handel or Mozart could have caught 
but the feeblest echo of that universal concert! 
Would that our present-day men, who are use to 
microscopic thinking, coud get one large idea 





















































others see them! But the sentiment of 

sick Burns is re-echoed, and we are told that ue 
was made to mourn. Were this true, better had it 
been if the stars had wept together, and ni ht 
thrown her sable pall over the gurden of Eden, . 

Ah! Heraclitus, like a character of Shakspeare, 
had he tived in those days, would have found his 
occupatiou gone, and our modern “ weeping pbi- 
losuphers ” might have tried in vain to shed atoar. 
And why should a being, endowed with those 
most illustrious divine attributes—knowledge, ho- 
liness, righteousness, the high priest of a rich and 
lovely world, in the midst of which he stood a wise 
and just sovereign, having dominion over eve 
living thing; one whose ‘ evening psalm wag a 
sacrifice of adoration and thanksgiving” to the 
Most High; why should such a being mourn? 
Was the mind of Adam possessed of no higher 
ideas than what shall we cat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed when 
his bountiful Father had spread about him an 
abundance of everything? — Or, with reverend 
thought, did he look to a being higher than him: 
self? and with the Psalmist say—“1 will praise 
thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; I will be glad 
and rejoice in thee; T will sing praise to thy name, 
O thou Most High.” “ And ca blessed them,# 
we read. What is the meaning of bless but to 
make happy, to wish happiness to? 

According to the Fentonian theory, 
made man to mourn, and then wished 
ness, { throw an innocent man into Jail, perhaps 
torture him upon the rack, and yet, with the up- 
litted cross in my hands, bless him, desiring him 
to be happy! “ Good Lord, deliver us from all 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Can it be 
possible that God would be 80 inconsistent? What 
were some of man’s blessings? Did you ever see 
the beautiful picture—Adam and Eve in Eden, 
the French artist, Philipoteanx? Behold in the 
distance the beautiful bit of water upon whose 
breast sports the swan; see the vines and the 
fig trees, the date, and the palm, and the olive 
scattered in rich profusion, loaded tothe ground 
with their burdens of fruit; see the birds of the 
air arrayed in their gorgeous plumage; see the 
royal spotted leopard and the snow-white lamb 
lying down together at the fect of Adam. On! 
the lonely flowers and rich melons which fill up 
the foreground. Sce Eve, the fairest of the fair, 
with her arm thrown over tho neck of a light- 
footed, sparkling-cyed gazelle, which eats from 
her hand tho grasses she has plucked; while 
Adam, the noblest work of God, smiles upon the 
scene before him. 

Man was placed ‘in the 
garden, where grew “ every tree that is Pleasant to 
the sight;” where he might gather fruits of the 
most exquisite loveliness and flavor; whero the 
Magnificent flowers “ owned his care by_an added 
and delicious perfume;” and where, as if’ to. raise 
to perfection his personal happiness, the inestima- 
ble gift of a helpmeet, loving and confiding, was 
presented, 

But, it may be said, it is conceded that man wag 
not originally made to mourn; we only 
“from our experience, dear Charlie,” that there is 
more pain than pleasure in the world; that the 
darkness does exceed the sunshine. One who can 
come to such a conclsion must have had a very 
limited experience indeed. We might infer from 
their writings that they were born and bred jathe 
midst of Peale’s Court of Death, or the wards of 
some hospital, both of which it is highly Probable 
they never saw. If their circle of observation 
had been somewhat extended a different conclu: 
sion might have heen the result. If man mourns 
at all, is it not caused by his own sinfulness? We 
are not so blind to the present condition of thehu- 
man family as to assert that man does not moum. 
There is a yast difference between saying thata 
man does a thing and that he was made to do so 
and so. Because a bridge gives way, or a steam 
train runs off the track, does it follow that the 
bridge and steam-train were made to do thia? 
Because man has the power to mourn, does mourn, 
and even causes his fellow man to mourn, is it 
any reason why we should assert that he was made 
for this purpose! “ Logic is logic.” That’s all I 
say. 

if the “happy pair” had obeyed God, keepin; 
all his commandments, what could have caus 
them to mourn? Where would have been “the 
oppressed and poor that are counted by millions” 
if the earth had rotained its pristine fruitfulness, 
and its inhabitants had lived according to the law 
What would become of “ the physical suffering ex- 
tant,” and the “ heart-sorrows which are filling 
our churchyards,” if there were neither death nor 
pain? “ True, sin és the original source of all the 
sorrows, ete. ich is no more than we imply 
cn we usk the questions—if man mourns at all, 
is it not hy his own sinfulness? Ts it not onc of 
the revalts of the fall? of his banishment from 
Eden? 

Hlere we use the term man in the collective 
sense, denoting the whole race of human beings. 
Our ideas are not so very simple, even if othors 
will persist in looking at ‘their ultimate elements 
instead of their approximate. Such being the 
fact, then comes the question—“ Is man a vegetar 
ble or a mineral?” Wo are not partial to this 
bona robda, this ultima ratio regum, and hence shall 
gently pluck out some of tho arrows which are snp- 
posed to have penetrated our “ bleeding breast. 

We forhcar to notice a large part of friend Fen- 
ton’s lengthy article, because, if we answer a man 
at all, we aim to stick pretty closely to his “text; 
and, furthermore, because we have nothing 
against that writer that wo should wish to “tell of 
him ” continually; and, besides, utter contempt, 
for a subject is inconsistent with foo much attontion 
to it, and anger is incompatible with scorn. 

This Archilles who was never wounded ; who 
has the power to turn all weapons intended for his 
own detent against his foe; with lance never 
broken, triumphant on_ his steed, runs a furious 
tilt full upon adead “sheep-skin,” and cuts off his 
ears! Oh! Mars and Minerva defend us! Mr. 
Fenton imagined himself jesting with his “ youth- 
ful antagonist ;” but he cseapes unscathed, while 
the Joor dead “ sheep-skin ” loses tts ears. Alas 

alas "4 

Doubtless our friend Fenton, filled with pecu- 
liarly romantic notions, and perhaps slightly, me 
toxicated with much learning, was _beroically im, 
tating a_certain Span knight; he has at least 


then, God 
him happi- 


midst of that beautitul 










































within their brains, secing God and his works us 


been to Spain, seen the “ Salumanca bulls,” and, 20 















































doubt, conversed with Don Quixote, and perhaps 


so much disturbed as enlivened by the presenco 
hunted with him; for—though that knight lived 


a 
a fow centuries ago—Mr. Fenton must be old 

enough. Why, the venerable gentleman does not 
tlo fellow!” 


In like mannor ho fancied ho was annihilating a | tl 
whole army of warriors by his dreadful blows, 


adful fellows over and above the injury, and men are 
when, in fact, he was only mutilating innocent | not made by men to mourn. 


sheep! What a victory to glory over! But, then, 
itis very natural for those to vaant their invinci- 


t u the table, and let Charles Florida talk to you a 
bility who never face more than sheep, wind-mills, | litte. 


wine-hbaya, and men of straw! Now tho state- 
Ment, upon proving which this powerful demon- 
monrns, (somewhat) no one denies, not even 
—auas it is not—between mourning and laughter, 


thor has it, “giggling and grinning” on the one 


mun being could be, and were, in the condition of 


ot | Alexander Selkirk, removed at once from the good 
hesitate to call a “man at hazard,” my jolly lit | and vil intluences of his fellows, would he be 
happier or more miserable? 


kind the worsted party often descends to person- 
alities, thereby unwittingly acknowledge his de- 
strator—not of Anatomy by any means—expends | feat, and making the paper a mental warfare, 
not a little labor of the hand in writing, viz: man | much to the gusto of the general reader? We 

have not allowed ourselves to take offence at 
Charles Florida. If, therefore, the question were | cither of 


Miss (?) Williams, and have enjoyed a hearty 
j.@., between misery and felicity—not, as our au- | laugh over both of them. 


and acts of others. Just suppose that every hu- 


e I If more miserable, 
hen is the good men receive at the hands of their 


Now, friend Fenton, get your chair, draw up to 


Did you know that in discussions of this 


our articles, nor at the one from 


In our reply we hope 


side, and, we suppose, blubbering and whimper-|to petty warfare; no well-bred gentleman would 
ing on the other—it would be about “ the prepon- 


derance” of sorrow. 


, who think of writing much for the press would do 
To show that “this preponderence” does ac- | well to read Fowler's Hand Books for Home im- 
tually now exist, thero are, if you put them all to- 


yether, columns of remarks, assertions, ctc., from | t 


we shall not so fur forget ourselves as to descend 


allow himself to do such an impoliteness. Those 


provement, especially “ How to write,” and “‘ How 




















‘0 hehave,” two admirable works, full of instruc- | of logicians shall appear again. 
Mr. Fenton’s ready pen. What these illustrations | tion. They can be obtained of Mr. George Long- 


and quotations are docs not matter, nor whether 


mun, King treet Kast, Torento, Canada. 
they show that actual, present“ preponderance ;” it 


since, even, if it could be proved—a consumma- 


personalities, instead of that proper interchange of 
tion which Mr. Fenton seems devoutly to wish, | opinions whereby truth is elicited, evidence and 
viz: that man’s whole life here is one continual | argument are of no avail, and the discussion had 
better be closed at once. 
braggadocia air and mannor is very ungenteel? 

jome men seem to imagine that this is the proper 


way to appear of consequence in the eyes of others. 
one had lived his average thirty-three years here | Hau 


a 
torment—thut would not prove his point, 


To demonstrate that our life is, on the whole, 
unhappy—that its sorrow preponderates over joy 
—it must be shown of our whole life. If, then, 


So with man. Mortal eyes can trace his path but 
ty, ostentatious, bombastic airs, and high- TH eee ae ean maome teider lay, alittle way; he runs his. short carecr bencath the 
in incessant torture (were it possible) of both body | Swelling words, instead of creating respect, excite A sun, and then wings his flight where none can 
and mind, that arotn not euKe his yor MuMAppY: the laughter of'a discriminating public. Beneath in silent tears would melt away. mark his goings. Tho vast orbit through which he 
‘unless it is certain that his after existence is not, | Such bubbles one generally finds an empty mind O, let it hang, forgot and lone, flies is not shut in by the bounds of time, but ris- 
or that, if it is, it has not as great, or a greater aud cowardly heart. Remember the frog of the When thou bast thoughts of mirth and glee; es. 
quantum. of pleasure. "Moreover this must be dem- fable. Quarles says:—‘ If thou desirest to be 


= 


onstrated of every person to the number of more 
than half the human family, in order to prove 
man’s life a mournful one. If, therefore, exis- 
tence ends not at the grave; and if the pleasures of 
time to come are as much, or more, than past and } 

resent troubles; if there ts that recompense which 

urns asscverates, then—though present “ 


One 


ro 


Laugh and grow fat,” and“ Man was not made h trong prom: eel mets snd rarely, found: i 
re~ tas ee) - r the same individual. iG onc has its oriyin in, 
ponderance” of sorrow were admitted, which it is |t© mourn, butrejoice;” etc. Who is the author re- SPrELECOn TOR 108 JW Orsniey Meuazines and is mainly dependent upon a conviction of 
not—all the comfort of this lifo, (not man’s life, un- | ferred to? Charles Florida has written but one ar- HAPPINESS. duty and a knowledge of oue’s best interest. Tho 
derstand) certainly is an over plus, and man does | ticle on the subject, and that had neither of the ti- MANS great aim, whether ho be civilized or| other spring from local attachments. Some— 
not mourn paramountly, but that * partial view” | tles mentioned. Perhaps Clara Elizabeth should } j\ savage, Jew or Gentile, Infidel or Christian, | those who esteem the intellect as in alt things supe- 
which looks mainly at the dark side of the picture, | KNOW whon her lance is broken! We trust she) is to socure happiness. The Creator, in imparting | rior to the sensibilites—dcem the first the far hizhor 
and preponderantly ignores the delights of carth, | Will; but even her article is not mentioned in the | to him a capacity for pleasure and ‘pain, joy and | ki 
an totally the bliss of Heaven, “is surely not the titles quoted. 
est. 


and power to make his fellow mourn?” 


the verb, was made, and the fact its subject, man, 


every rule of interpretation, the sense which he en- 
deavors to form and fasten upon it, namely: man 
is compelled by man to mourn. No such meaning 
is in it; but the obvious signification is, ’tis “ na- | \ 
ture’s law that man was made to mourn,” created 

for misery. . 

Let us note the incompleteness of the form as- 

sumed by our friend. If man is the oppressor of 
man he makes his fellow mourn; eryo, man is 
made to mourn. The minor premise (man is 





force. 


Now is it so that more than half 
mankind are oppressors of more than half? 


Dody else, allow; but that man (a majority of the 
human race) is the oppressor, and man (all the rest 
is his oppressed, we deny. 

Now for an application of Watt’s Logic! Mr. 


lar, sinee when both premises are particular, noth- 
ing can be proved; but there is no difference in 





ticular and the other universal; wherefore we 
infer that both arc universal. 

Suppose, notwithstanding, that Mr. Fenton 
meant one for universal and the other for particu- 
Jar; meant to distribute the middie but not the 
minor term, then the proper deduction from his ‘ 
premises is, some men are necessitated, by some i 
men, to mourn; and what need of an argument to in 
prove that? Who has denied it? or whom is our 


=u28 


THend refutine? Certainly not Charles Florida contrast. Again; he who has never eaten acid 


but the ghost of an “ antagonist” which he has |‘ 


‘ ; ‘ Suu be li puckered ” eC 
conjured up, and which he imagines to be a real usted: augnr, would not boat all® pucker’ at te 


vouring acid by the quart! Bacon and Fenton 
Well, let Don Quixote etill hack away at his | forever! 


opponent. 





wine (sheep) skins, We think no one will feel dis- | 5, 
posed to substitute his own for the belly of the 


mourniug they (students) shut themselves up and 
SOMERE grow lanl and dyspeptic;” and then he goes on 
to say— No student shuts himeelf up for 
purpose,” cte. Now these are our words 


As when two echool-boys, anxious for dispute— 
‘The one to tell a lie, the other to refute— 
Are standing near “a railroad smash,” intent 


ruly valient, fear to do an injury.” 


rticle we scem to have read it once, and in a hur- 


te is so fall of blunders? 
jection in breaking lances with the author of 


Again we read :—“ Ho says physiologists and he 
But Burns says, also—* Why has man the will | himself have studied the human body, and the re- 


Our an- | Sult of their study is this, ‘man is a laughing ap- 
tagonist gets this mixed up with that of his “bat- Paracus ote ena 
tle-ery ”— ade te im. The tense of | ® 7 . 
a re ee haa thet ieee Re tenre.oF adapted to laughing?” Now the sruth i, Charles 

j fe (i i are iki oT Florida said no such thing. Here are his words— 
is generic (including tho entire kind) preclude, by “Man alone has o bont fide laughing appara- 
us.” This we know to be a fact, having examined 
t ourselves. Does Mr. Fenton dispute this fact? 
Where does he get his authority for saying man 

was found to be an ‘ apparatus solely adapted to | ; 2 t tisfied 1 5 
laughing?” Certainly not from Charles Florida, | {288 Sb not be satisfied. Our benevolent Crea 

L trust he will know when his lance is broken.” 
Of course all the deductions, inferences and 
questions which Mr, Fenton brings to notice from 
this false quotation are foreigu to the question, | s 
™man’s oppressor) is wanting, and the eryo has no 


and will not be noticed. Not having asserted that | r 
But it may be urged that premise is too} man is a laughing machine, we shall not, as a| tl 


manifestly true to need a formal statement. Even | physiologist, prove that he is. Tho idea is simply 
if it were our axiom we think a form the very place | ubsurd, not meriting notice. tream of pleasure and seek for joy in the turbid | lo’ 
fora formal statement of it; but suppose it to be | eye in his head, would assert that man is an “ap-| pool of intemperance. He leaves the fountain of! 
ju the form, is it true? No statement is true of | paratus solely adupted to laughing?” i 
man except it is trne of men as a class; and noth- | physician we have proved, us far as such things | ¢ 





argue that happiness is the result of pain. 


Z 


When literary disputants resort to acrimonious 


Did you know thata 


You may tell us that “instead of studying your 


;” what then shall we say to you, whose arti- 


6 read :-— [ have no 


2 


ain :—“ But man was studied, 
to be an ‘apparatus solely 





SLESE POSS 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


want of exercise the student becomes dyspeptic,” 
igalso true; but no more so than our own. 
“Tf Lhave said anything to injure a feeling,” 
(save that of conceit, etc.) wo will assure our friend 
that our feelings are entirely uninjured. No apol- 
ogics were necessary. We have been pleased at 
the egotism and annihilation manifested, but do 
not feel injured in the least. “ Forgive your enc- 
mies” is a good rule to follow. For the many 
compliments which have been heaped upon us we 
return our sincere thanks, and hope that some day 
we may be old enough to merit them. Wesley 
says:—“TI respect a young man;” but Florida 
save “T reverence an old mun.” 
r. Fenton has asked us many questions which 
remain unanswered. Many of theso are foreign 
to the main issue, and some have no relation what- 
ever to the subject under discussion. In closing, 
we welcome Clara Elizabeth into the field. Ifa 
big drum comes beating about_her cars, we hope 
she will not be frightened. Shoe has taken the 
true meaning of the term laughter, as wo use it; 
and has had acumen cuough not to speak of “ gig- 
ging,” “idiots,” “pig-troughs,” and such like. 
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CuaRLes FLORIDA. 


Original. 
CAST NOT THE LUTE AWAY. 


H, would I were a soft-toned lute, 
With thine alone the minstrel skill 
To charm to life my musi 


soul, 
My every chord to musio’s thrill. 








Then, careless wandering o’er the strings, 


But when thou’rt sad, then take thy lute 
And wake its mournful mystery. 


But, soon, perchance, ita tones are hushed, 
‘Their magic gone—their sweetness o'er; 
Thine own—caet not thy lute away, 
‘And break the strings—I usk no more. 


f inspiration does not seck to repress this innate 
rinciple, but to give the proper direction, to point 
ti 


enulty of a violated law; all the blessed promises 


‘ppeal directly to the natural desire of happiness, 


tor has not given us the burning thirst for happi- } se ¢ 
ness, and then pla would indced be wanting in the best emotions of 
water. Tho fountain is open, where all may quench | human nature who felt not such love. He who 
their thirst. These waters of life gush forth in a 





ced us ina desert wherein is no 





prosecution of which the happiness of life 
ing we would be illy adapted to spend an eternity depends 
of that race, also a majority, which is impossible) in singing whero grief and sorrow enter not.” | ti 


nd this Mr. Fenton calls a prodigious argument! |} 


sess w degree, and are considered learned, cunnot | scribes the career of one who abandons former he- 


wtke up their mouths to swallow snch a dose. V 
Just look here a moment, friend Fenton. The 


nurdercr if you please, will have a very casy time | repose. He resolves to find the source which | fo 
nA hell, because, if future pain is the result of hap-| would produce the most happiness; or, as he him- 
self expresses it, “that good for the sons of men 


which they should do under heaven all the days of 
nx torment from never having experienced the | their life.” 


iness, or vice versa, the transgressor, whose way 
as been hard here, will be incapable of appreciat- 


annot tell how sugar tastes; hence he who never 


We are accused by our friend of uttering “ pro- 
found nonsense,” when it is he himself who makes 


a But man is prone to turn away from the running 
Who, with half an} 5 


As a meta-| living waters and hews to himself cisterns, broken 
ing is true of a class except it is true of a majority | can be proved, that man was not made to mourn. | tiquity were fond of investigating this matter. 
of’ that class. My friend Fenton, like many young men, (and T| TI 

Hi 


¢ his learning, but not his error—l like his good | highest good attainable by the human race? What 
“Mind,” that men oppress men, we, with every- intentions, but not his beohooing) has lost himself. } i 


joing ¢ is the grand object, the great employment, upon 
It,’ we say, “‘ we spend a lifetime here in mourn- | ¢! 


x n a compass or chart, without a beacon to gleam 
‘riminal who has had a hard time of it here, a|o 


©: 
under more favorable circumstances than «lid Solo- 
mon; swaying the sceptre of a prosperous people, 
he could bring all the wealth and power of a na-| a 
; ‘ Ree msense. Ile says we say, “ With this idea of | 

wine-bag, so long as our valiant knight is already the 16 i if 


welling flood; they burst from the mountain, they 


hrough every land. 


of: 


‘isterns, that can hold no water. The sages of an- 
‘he great problem to be solved, was, what is the 
it 
‘he due 


‘ion the: 


lor 


at 


laming wand toward the distance, und again rush- 
oping that our lance has not grown dull by the | es off in it 
t, we retire to our mole-hole until the king | it 


b 


tion that shall see it no more. 
gion beyond mortal sight, and has again sped on 


visible path of the celestial stranger, can point out 
the source which it will trace through the stars, 


nity; but trace out the path of real happiness for 
him, in any part of his career, and you determine 
he law of his whole orbit. 


Gzouce M. Youna. "TAERE are two kinds of patriotism, entirely dif- 


Y 
nd; but in strength and unwavering faithfulness 
orrow, made this the law of his being. The word | thi 


ents and attainments fit them for responsible posi- 
ut the sphere in which it can labor with success, 
{| the warnings which hold up to our view the | coi 


strongest when least intelligent. The rude peas- 
hich unveil before us the world of light and glory, | ant, who knows nothing outside the narrow circle 


of his individual life, will, merely from the inten- 
nd without it we would sink down utterly power- | sity of his local attachments, do and suffer more 
SS. 


for his country than the gifted statesman. A na- 
But the grand error of man is to seek for pleas-| tion may unhesitatingly confide in her ycomanry ; 
ure where God has ordained that his ardent long-| it 


made uot friends of every object around the home 
of his childhood will not make friends ot’ men, 
‘oll along the valley, and pour the tide of joy in 

th 
pic 






gems and spoils.” 


a profound attachment for the localities with which 


amounts toa passion that sets at naught all the 

cold calculations of self-interest, and seems op- 

? For an answer to this momentons ques- | posed to the clearest dictates of reason. Many a 
groped amid the tlrick darkness of 


t au heathenism. Some decided that the chief end of 
He tells that “it is by contrasts and associations | mau was to enjoy the pleasures of animal natures; 
Fenton’s propositions are hoth indefinite, to be 


that we feel cither pleasure or pain,” i. ¢., to be | some, the attainment of respect of good men; oth- 
sure, but both are universal; for it would be im- happy hereafter we must be miserable now. This | ers, the enjoyment of private friendship. Their 
polite to suppose he intended them to be particu- | 18 a most prodigious argument, To argue this is to | different decisions, as many as they may have 


Such | been, and, after all, their labor of theorizing the 


an idea may go down with the logicians of the | subject, was veiled in as deep mystery as ever. 
word, nor sense, which would indicate one to be Fenton-school, but modern philosophers, who pos- 


m: 
an exhausted soil rather than cut loose from his 


have fresh land to cultivate. Nor is it with the 
ignorant alone that this sentiment is found to pus- 


and refined often find it severe—almost a death- 


It is perfectly absurd to separate the inquiry and 
the response into divisions and subdivisions; but 
to cultivate, strictly, temperance, bencvo! 
brotherly love. We need vot inquire first what 
will make life happy here, and, secondly, what will 
ensure us a joyous hereaiter. All the laws which 
Jehovah hath ordained concerning our mental, 
moral and physical nature are in perfect harmony 
with each other, and all tend to the same result. 
Whatever will cause us to be rationally happy, 
while time endures, will make us blest when the 
mist shall fall back into the ocean of eternity, over 
whose surtace it is now hovering. 

Turn your attention, for a moment, to yonder 
comet, which made its appearance in the heavens 
a few evenings since, and mark its blazing path. 
A few days ago the cyes of those that now dwell 
upon the earth had never seen that strange visi- 
tant; it comes winging its way from the regions of 
unmeasured space, where no eye which now sces 
its light could trace it in its mysterious journcy- 
ing {t circles round the sun, and, having rekin- 


led its touch at the source of heut, points its 
fi 

















‘lonely journey through immensity; on 
goes in its swift career, planct after planet is left 
ehind; it grows dimmer and dimmer; it is gone, 
and its last gleam has been watched by a genera- 
It came from a re- 
its journey thither, | 

Yet the astronomer, by noting a portion of the 


und tell when it will reach it’s goal in the far ex- 


panse and again turn back from its wanderings. 


above the stars, and sweeps on through all eter- 


E. B. 





Nicuozs. 





LOCAL ATTACHMENTS, 


ie latter by far surpasses. The first is found 


nostly among educated persons—those whose tal- 


ions in the State. The latter may or may not be 


mbined with intelligence; but it is generally 


is her leaders whom she must distrust. 
It is natural that one should love the places and 
enes with which be has long been familiar. Onc 


is heart is not right. Its chords will not yield 
¢ rich melodies which its Maker designed. The 
uresque beauties of nature, and the eternal 
veliness of human character evoke from it noth- 
x but harsh discords. It may with truth be said 
uch an one that “he is fit for treasons, struta- 





In every rightly regulated mind there will ariso 


has long been familiar. With some, this 


an in this country digs a scanty subsistence from. 


cal associations, and remove to where he can 


88 SO great strength. Persous the most pitted 





But Solomon pursued another course; he de- 





ver the dark waters, and guide to the haven of 





‘This was in substance the same thing which the 


sled not upon abstract theory, but upon direct 
Xperienes. Never did man make the experiment | ai 


they have long heen acenstomed. The noble and 


talented Charlotte Bronte always sank in spirit 
ief, and plunges off into the ocean of life without | and declined in heahh whenever removed frem the 


mith, to the day of his death, looked back with 






we believe these men are happier far tl 
who ti 

sages before him had sought to investigate; but he | k 
r 


to un 
own wilds for the sake of making mone Con- 
tentment is easiest found where the affections arc; 


ud without contentment, neither wealth, honor, 
nor fame can avail us much. 





uch o 
“How 





On where, and how, and why the engine went; 
Says Tom to Charles; “ my litle fellow, look! 


T know the reason, now, just like a book; 


‘That engine there—like scribblers, that’s a fact— 
Och! shure! was made for running off the track. 


often havo we observed students growing thin and 
dyspeptic—theological, especially—from the idea 
that man was made to mourn instead of laugh.” 
The next time Mr. Fenton rushes into the gladia- 

















torial arena to war with a yonthful antagonist 
“ Not so,” says Charles, ‘ twas made to run upon't.”_ | we hope he will keep the article before him to 


“ Bah! no,” roars Tom, “I deb you now it wasn’t: 
“ Yon goose, you say yourself tis of the track; 
Al ha! you've made therod that whips your back !? 

So Thomas Fenton roars to Florida — 

“You graduate of such degree!” “ You verdant 
youth!” “You titthe monkey!” “You gigzler, 
sheepskin, too!” “You self-conceited, vain!” 
“You no physician, quack!’ ‘“ Man’s made to 
mourn, ipse di: 

Who can prove that the every-day kindnesses 
and sympathies from men—with the ocensional 
extraordinary ones—have less effect than the 
every~lay troubles from men, with the occasional 
extrnordinary ones? — We are sure thitt, with the 








vhich he is attempting to reply, and quote cor 
rectly. The statement, a8 we made it, is correct, 
aud ‘any one who has studied the influence of 


jon to his aid. He pursued his object with his 


palaces, decked with gold ivory and gems; he laid 
Hy 
fruits of Palestine ripened in the sun, the spicy 


air, and fountains of crystal waters murmured 
along over the pebbles soothing the ear with its 
rippling music. He gathered all the delights of 


who loves his conntry with an intelligent affection, 
wonted encrgy of character; he reared gorgeous |b 


promote his happiness. But we honor not le: 
out magnificent pleasure-grounds, where the rich |b 


and fortune in her defence, simply because she is 
groves of the east waved their boughs in the balmy | 


roke—to break away from the places to which 


attractive scenery of Harworth. Poor Gol 

















mid regret to that humble rectory in Ireland 
where his early youth had been spent, We often 

y that nothing has so much controlled 
of homes as local attachments; and 


2 those 










ke up tent and baggaze and mov 








But we degrade this sentiment if we consider it 
kind of blind superstition. We honor the man 


ecause he thinks her institutious calculated to 





im who loves her, and is willing (o sacrifice Jil 





his own his native land.” 


Original. 





the sons of men, and had his band of trained mu- 
siciaus, that the sound of the harp. and the dulci- 
mer might be heard at the feast. Whutsoever his 
eyes desired he kept not from them, nor withheld 





mind over matter will not attempt to refute it. 
“Combe’s Dietetics,” even, throws a little light 
upon the subject. It would be well for some folks 
to read it. The quotation from Dr. Combe at the 
head of the article is enough to prove our state- 
ment, without obliging us to go into a Jengthy dis- 
cussion for the special benefit of Mr. Fenten, de- 
scribing to him the minute modus operandi. 

We will hint, however, that the stomach and 
brain are intimately connected through the me- 
diumship of nerves, and that which effects the one 








taajority of men, life has been, is, and will be, not 


a Deane AN 


does the other. Mr. Fenton’s stutement, that “ for 


his heart from any joy. When he had tasted of 
all these enjoyments he considered the result of 
his grand experiment; he took a calm survey of 
ail the work bis hands had wrought, and all the la- 
bor he had done, and behold all was vanity, and 
there was no profit under the sun, He sought to 
make the world yield that happiness which its 
Maker never designed it should; he fuiled, and so 
will all that tread in his steps. 

But if this is not the true way of happincss, 
where is the flowery path that leads to it? The only. 
way is to pursue the proper object, the glory of 








YD REST BESIDE THE SEA. 

XD rest beside the moaning sea, 

Where raging winds sweep wild and free! 

‘And when J sleep the last long sleep, 

O! lay my form beside the deep! 
Fo fragraut floweret there shall bloom, 

‘No cypress wave above my tomb; 
Aud noue the parting tear may shed 

Above the sleeper’s lowly bed. 


O! bear me not through buey mart, 
‘When still and cold this aching heart; 

‘And tell them not, that pone may know, 
‘These bitter tears have ceased to flow. 


In after years. when youth bas fled, 
‘And tiey shal! whfeper, * She is dead!” 
‘Then lay fay form bemde the eeu, 














Jehovah, by earnest obedience to his revealed will, 





Vhere raging winds sweep wild and free. 
Where raging wines Mets M. Siixy. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
EOLE. 
N the gently sloping hillside, 
Neara brookle’s quict. flow, 
Whore the Jittle birds are singing. 
‘Aud the wild flowers briglitly glow, 
Stands a little rustic cottage, 
And its walls are white us snow. 


Over the window runs the ivy, 
‘And the honeysuckle swee! 

‘And ina lovely shuded spot | 
Stand the moss-grown rustic seat, 

Where, on a quiet summer's eve, 
‘Eole and I did often meet. 


Bole, she was a maiden fair, 
Evia eyes of heaven's own blue; 
‘And oft the tears would sparkle there, 

Like drops of evening dew ; 
By words of love those pearly drops 
To her bright eyes I drew. 


But oh, how transient on this earth 
Is such sweet bliss as ours; 

It brightened every object round, 
‘As dew revives the flowers, 

‘And oft so full were our true hearts, 
We seemed in heavenly bowers. 


She died and left me sad and lone, 
In this fair world now drear; 
But, oh, this heart will ne’er forget 
Eole co fond—so drear; 
Though now her form rests ’neath the sod, 
‘Her spirit’s ever near. 
Harry Horp. 





Original. 


NELL CREIGHTON. 


BY LINDA HOWE. 


ARRY JIOWARD is my best friend, and as 
H clever a fellow as ever lived, as well as a first 
rate painter. Besides a pretty wife and two rosy 
children, he owns the coziest little cottage imagin- 
able—just a pleasant ride from the city. The 
walls of his parlor are hung with fine paintings; 
but one, which hangs over the mantle, is his es- 
pecial favorite. It is the picture of a farmn-house, 
surrounded by an orchard and garden, with a 
meadow, where the mowers are resting, a spread- 
ing tree and a pasture, with handsome cows cool- 
ing their legs in a deep stream. 

On the back porch of the house stands a woman 
with a pleasant face and masses of’ bright red 
hair. In one hand she holds a little basket, and 
flocks of chickens and turkeys are eagerly gath 
ing up the grains she has scattered. Every line 
of the picture must be familiar to Harry Howard, 
for, often, when I am there, (his wife is my sister, 
and I come and go at pleasure) he leans his elbow 
on the mantel and gazes earnestly at the bright- 
haired young woman. 

“ Was that red-headed lassie your sweetheart?” 
T asked him one day when we were alone. 

“ A sweeter heart never beat in woman, and a 
better woman never lived,” said Harry, senten- 
tiously. 

“Tf there’s a story let us hear it, Hal. I always 
fancied there was.” 

“You know, I believe, that Iwas born in the 
little town of Claremont. After my father’s death 
my mother supported herself and me with her 
needle. I was too small and delicate to render her 
much as ince; indecd, the only work for which 
Thad any liking was making pictures. When I 
wns ten years old [had drawn a wonderful por- 
trait of the village pastor, two or three Madonnas, 
with impossible yellow curls, and pigs and sheep 
without number. A year after that mother died, 
leaving me penniless. I have relatives who are 
fond of talking about their cousin or nephew, the 
promising young artist, whose visits are hailed 
with delight, second only to the Fourth of July und 
Thanksgiving. They might have provided for me 
then, but they did not take the trouble, and I fell 
into the hands of a wealthy merchant, who pro- 
mised to do by me as he would by an own son. 
How he would have done by his own son I don’t 
know; I was only too happy that he did not pos- 
sess the blessing. His daughters, the Misses Bal- 
lard, were belles, if not beauties, were educated and 
accomplished. ‘Three months a year at school was 
considered sufficient for me. My clothes were 
coarse, but comfortable; my incals taken with the 
servants, and my employment that of a waiter and 
errand boy. 

“One warm Angust afternoon I was in the 
counting-room with Mr. Ballard and his partner, 
Mr. Bliss, They were talkiug together, I leaning 
over a table on which was a collection of notes 
and receipts, examining the vignette of a one hun- 
dred dollar bill which my master had placed there. 
He noticed what I was doing at last, and, giving 
me a push away from the table, ordered me from 
the room. That evening I was summoned to the 
library, where I found the two merchants. The 
bank note, at which I had been looking, was miss- 











ing, and I was suspected as having stolen it. Of 
course I stoutly denied the charge, but my protes- 


tations fell on unbelieving ears. 

«We must have taken it,’ said Mr. Bliss. ‘It’s 

not in the counting-room, I'm certain, and no one 
has been there but you, and me, and him. A smart 
application of the rod will make him give it up, Pll 
-warrant.. These children always lic, you know. If 
L was his master I’d soon bring him to his senses, 
. Spare the rod and spoil the child,’ Solomon 
says. 

“This suggestion seemed to meet Mr. Ball a 
approval, for, calling Joe, the munoralcwort he 
sent him to the stable for a carriage whip. Mean- 
while I was ordered to remove my coat and yest, 
and informed that I would have the satisfaction of 
being whipped until I confessed my fault. I was 
very small and slender for my years—nearly thir- 
seen, ud oo simi that I trembled like an aspen 
when Mr. Ballard raised the whi 
mo naked, shoulders: ap np abevsiaay ale 

“ Betore it descended the door swung 
Nell Creighton, a pleasant-faced youn, oot 
came in. She had heard our conversation. prob- 
ably, through the half-open door. Nell was @ ser- 
vant in Mrs. Ballard’s employ, and [ had often 
seen her in the kitchon; but, associating flaming 
locks and fierce tempers together, | had rather re~ 
pulsed her friendly advances. Now, however, I 
could almost have knelt at her feet and wor- 

shipped her, when, with tho air of a grenadier, 
she marched up to Mr. Ballard and snatched tho 
whip from his hands. Then followed a storm of 


words, in which I was lauded as a martyr, and the 
two merchants denounced as something only a lit- 







tle lower than the evil onc himself. ‘ 
“eM Ballard was frightened at first, but his 


self-possession soon returned and his anger rose, 
Taking me by the shoulders, he pushed me acr 
the room into a small closet with glass doors. 
Having turned the key, he threw open the door of 
the outer room and bade Nell leave the house in- 
stantly. ‘: 

“<<Tf you are found here to-morrow morning, 
Miss, Pil send for the police,” he said, angrily. 

«© You will get policed, you old rascul,’ mut- 
tered Nell, as she disappeared. f 

“Yor the next three days I remained a close 
prisoner. Mr. Ballard declared I should remain 
in confinement until I confessed my fault and de- 
livered up property; but I could not perform 
impossibil The third morning Lawoke with 
an aching head and burning cheek. I could hard- 
ly swallow a mouthful of bread and butter which 
was brought mo, but I drained the glass of water 
eagerly, aud would havo called for more lind any 
onc been near. Late in the afternoon, when I lay 
upon the hard floor, for the gurret to 
whieh I had been removed contained neither chair 
nor bed, the door opened and Nell Creighton came 
in. She had come back after her trunk, and had 
seized the opportunity, when the family were out, 
to visit my prison. 

“The key had been left in the lock, so she easily 
gained admittance. I begged her to bring me a 
glass of water, for my thirst had become intolera- 
ble. She went downstairs and soon returned with 
a briming pitcher of ice water. While I quenched. 
my thirst she stood watching me with a pleasant 
smile playing round her lips; then she handed me 
alarge orange, which she had abstracted from the 
pantry. With swelling tears I took the hand and 
covered it with grateful kisses. 

“¢God bless your little heart,’ she said. ‘It’s a 
burning shame, so it is. Just you keep awake to- 
night, Harry darling, and see if Nell Creighton 
don’t out wit that old heathen!’ 

“ Longafter the family had retired that night, I 
lay awake waiting hopelessly for Nell to come to 
my relief. Every minute seemed an age, till the 
key turned in the lock, the door swung open, and 
my friend appeared. From her knowledge of the 
place she had been able to gain admittance into the 
house; and, once in, the rest was easy. Obeying 
her whispered injunction, I followed her silently 
down the stairs and out of the front door. Where 
she was taking me I ucither knew nor cared to 
know. I thought there could hardly be a worse 
place than the one [had left. Before the house 
stood a country-man’s horse and wagon, and a 
good-looking young fellow holding the reins. The 
yonng man lifted me in his arms and laid me te! 
derly on # bed of clean straw. Nell sprang in be- 
side me, and in ® moment we were rattling over 
the road to Nell’s home. The next morning [ 
could not sit up; for a week the fever burnt in my 
yeins, and then [ began to get better. 

“Nothing could excel the kindness of my new 
friends, and I trust Iwas not ungrateful. When 
Twas restored to health [ followed Nell about the 
house and farm like a pet spaniel; and for a long 
time was never happy out of her company. Mr. 
Ballard did not discover my whereabouts, or did 
not choose to claim me. 

“The uext Christmas Nell was married to the 
young man who isted in iny abduction. I went 
to live with them, and Nell taught me the art of 
washing dishes and sweeping floors, and in due 
time initiated me into the mysteries of baby tend- 
ing. Part of the proceeds of every basket of eggs 
and pail of butter that went to market was ex- 
pended in procuring paints and brushes, and my 
pictures were exhibited with a vast deal of pride. } 
“When I went away to study my art, my holi- 
days were always spent with Nell and her hus- 
band. Ina few years a relative died, leaving me 
sufficient money to buy a small farm, upon which 
Lestablished my benefactors. That sketch is of 
the farm-house, with Nell standing on the porch 
just as | have seen her a thousand times. She is 
# Roman Catholic, and 1 have often thought of for- 
saking the faith of my fathers and embracing 
hers. As I could not consistently do that, [ 
vowed to name my first child after her, and 
should if your sister hadn’t objected to calling the 
little fellow Nell. However, [had my own way 
next time, aud your niece was christened Nell 
Creighton.” 

“here was material enough for a threc-yol- 
umed novel if you hadn't spoiled it, Hal. Accord- 
ing to all the rules of romance, you ought to have 
marricd Nell, or, that out of the question, one of 
her daughters.” 

“So I might if a young friend hadn’t introduced 
me to the sweetest girl in the world; and I should 
not have done a had thing either.” 


So thought I when, a few days after, Nell and 
her daughter came to visit my brother-in-law and. 
his wife. Straightway I began to build an airy 
castle, which Harry unceremonionsly tipped over 
by informing me that Miss Kitty was shortly to be 
marricd, and that my sister was already at work 
on the wedding dress. ‘As I can’t have Kitty, | 
havo stipulated with Harry for a copy of the paint- 
ing, which hangs over the mantel, to adorn my 
own parlor, when I slip my bachelor neck into the 
noose, and set up housekeeping on my own re- 
sponsibility. 





















































Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO ELLEN. 


CALMLY as the holy stars at even 

Smile through the sottened gloom of night, 
Geutly as the glowing summer ficaven 

Saddens with departing light, 
Possess your soul amid all scenes of strife; 
Say, “ Peace be still,” to every inward strife. 


Remember, though the storm-cloud sp: 
‘And tempests round thee wildly eee the ys 
There reigns, supreme, eternal cilm on high, 
Aud purest sunshine gilds the shore. é 
Where angels welcome to that heavenly rest 
Whom God through love to Christ and'mutn hath blest. 


Creation seemeth fair and Heaven kind 
To those whose faith deems “ all things well,” 
And God. through Christ, has given immortal mind 
E'en now in Heaven of thought to dwell. 
So be thou hopeful, cheerful, happy here, 
Aud thus prepare thee for the periect sphere. 


S.A. Wricur, 











Original. 
THE ONES WE LOVE COME NOT AGAIN. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO 3188 MARY C. MOORE. 


FUE morning is breaking in purple and gold, 

Fone ee apriuging, uew beauties 1nfold; 
The birds they are singing on bush and ou tree, 
There's none seems uv: nappy NO none but poor me. 
‘All Jonely I roam round the place of my birth, 

In sorrow my heart doth complain, 
No more will it beat in innocent mirth, , 

The ones that we love, they come not again. 





Yet often a tear finds it course down the cheek, 

And the heart that seems joyous may long but to weep; 

Alone, where the tears of remembrance shed 

Shall hallow the turf that lies o’er the dead; 

‘The face wear a smile though tears downward roll, 
‘Like suusbine that tinges the fast-falling rain, 

But deep is the anguish that comes o’er the soul— 
The oues that we love, they come not again. 


There are words which remembrance will call to the 


heart. 

That will open the fountain and bid the tears start; 
‘And thouglits of the loved ones now mouldering away, 
That will mix with our dreams, or haunt us by day; 
And we weary of life as its shades deeper grow, 

‘And pleasure and hope beam in vain; 
‘And darker the shadow despair round us throws— 

‘The ones that we love, they come notaguin. 


We seek them in sadness, we seck them in tears, 

And Hope points us upward to yonder bright spheres; 

But back falls the heart like a worm to its clay, 

‘The grave lies before us, this alone isthe way, 

‘Yo tlie clime where their spirits are revelling in light, 
Bright gems in our Saviow’s train; 

They have won them a Heaven of peace and delight— 
The ones that we love, they come not again. 


But soon shall our spirits be called to their rest, 

Soon death hide our sun in the far-distant west, 

Then bright will the morn of Eternity dawn, 

And death shall be conquered, hissceptre be one. 

‘Then we'll soar like a chought, up, upward on high, 
Behind Jeaye our sorrow and pain; 

No more shall our souls then in sadness cry—, 
“The ones that we love, they comic not again.” 

GEO. C. TYRRELL. 
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A CHAPTER FROM LIFE. 


BY ANGIE VANDERBILT, 
+67 OTHER, I am going to be married,” said a 
gay-looking girl, entering the aparanent of 
hor myulid mother, and throwing herself careless- 
ly upon the couch. The mother turned, with a 
look of astonishment depicted upon her counte- 
nance, and exclaimed— 

“You, Caroline Lawton, going to be married! and 
who, pray, is the gentleman who has so suddenly 
enraptured you, and thus declare your intention 
of being married without consulting me? I trust 
it is some one worthy of my daughter's love. Is 
it Wilmington?” 

“Qh, that detestable name! Don’t mention it, 
mother, for pity’s sake. You know, as well as I, 
Lhate that man w@gse than poison, and still you 
will persist in Spon ing of him. My intended is 
no other than Mr. French, that handsome, clever 
young man who was introduced to you a few days 
ago; and I have come here to-day to tell you of 
our engagement, and to consult you about the wed- 
ding, &.” 

“Caroline Lawton, are you out of your senses, 
or joking, or have my cars heard a wrong story? 
Mr. French is a stranger to you, to us all; it is not 
nore than two months since you were first intro- 
duced to him, and now you say you are engaged 
to be married; what means it, child? Speak 
quick, and let me be satisfied that you are not 
crazy ?? 

“J do assure you that I am in my right mind, 
mother; and, to convince you of the truth of my 
statement, [ will bring Mr. French here, and he 
will inform you that one weck from to-night he 
will call you mother, and me wife.” 

“That man shall never be ason to me! I would 
not own him as one. If you renlly are so head- 
strong you must bear the consequences; you must 
be under his control; must be governed by him, 
and haye no one to blame but yourself. [warn 
you to have nothing to do with him.” 

“ Mother, why are yon so opposed to him? Fa- 
ther says he is av fine young man; to be sure 
he is a stranger to him, but from what he has seen 
of his character, he has but one objection to our 
marriage, and that is, our short acquaintance; 
but George’s vessel sails in a few weeks, and he 
wants to call me all his own before he goes away; 
so, if I canuot guin my mother’s consent, 1 must 
e’en do as I haye oft done before, act my own 
pleasure. Good night, mother!” 

From the foregoing I fear my readers will not 
have a very exalted opinion of my heroine; and, 
indeed, [ blush that I cannot give a more flattor- 
ing account of her. But as this is no fancy sketch, 
the incidents transpiring under my own observa- 
tion, I shal] adhere stricly to the truth. 

Caroline Lawton was an only child, and, as is too 
often the case, had been led to believe that her will 
was paramount; a donating father and a weak- 
minded mother had allowed her to have her own 
way until she had them completely in her power, 
and led them more easily than she would a little 
child. With bitter, scalding tears did the mother 
regret that she had not bent the twig in a right 
direction while it was young and tender, but all 
too late, she saw her error; the tree had reached 
its full dimensions and enveloped her in its 
branches of discontent, self-will and disobedience. 
Caroline had an affectionate heart, and with proper 
training, night have been the joy and comfort, in- 
stead of the inisery of her parents’ lives. 

For many yenrs Mrs, Lawton had suffered great- 
ly from poor health; Mr. Lawton was one of those 
who thought the father had nothing to do with 
rearing children, except to furnish them with their 
physical wants, and thus he had suffered his 
daughter to grow to womanhood without admoni- 
tion or advice from him. And when she informed 
hen that, sho was to be married, threats, conxing, 

T wz Were of no avail; the self-willed, resolute 
girl conquered. 

; A weel after the conversation with her mother, 
Caroline wrote her a note stating that “father had 
funished the money for her wedding clothes; they 
had been to the minister’s, where they were mar- 




































ried; | and she was now stopping among her hus- 
band’s relatives, where she would remain until he 
sailed for England, which would be in two weeks; 
then she would return home and be o dutiful 





daughter.” 





Such was tho substance of the note which Mrs. 
Lawton received from her very “dutifal dangh- 
ter;” and such was the shock she received ‘Eng 
she never recovered; she was taken to her bed, 
and, after lingering a few weeks, passed. away, 
How can I describe the agony that Caroline felt 
when she found her mother was dying; she flew 
to her and plead for forgiveness, exclaiming— 

“Oh! I have killed her, I know that Chavo! 
Forgive, mother, your poor erring daughter!” 
‘The mother forgave and blessed her, but the de- 
stroyer had come, and would not permit her to be- 
hold the wretchedness that was in store for the 
poor, miserable girl. It was a great affliction to 
Uaroline, who loved her mother as much as one of 
her training could tove; and most bitterly did she 
regret that she had been so selfish and wilful; and 
by acts of kindness, she endeavored to retrieve 
her character in her father’s eyes, and gain his re- 
spect and love. But, poor girl, her trouble was 
but just begun. 

Her husband was mate of a vessel that sailed 
to L——; he had been gone three months, and 
was now daily expected home. Ono evenin, 
while she was anxiously expecting him, her father 
came home and said the ship had arrived in port, 
but George could not come home until the cargo 
had been discharged. 

“Well, father, in the morning I will go to him, 
if you will accompany me. I can’t wait till he 
comes home before I seo him;” and the happy 
wite retired, dreaming bright visions of the mor- 
row. But that morrow! better had it been for her 
had she never awakened to the realities that day 
unfolded. 


“George, dear husband, how happy I am to 
meet you! It seems so long a time since yon left 
me, I thought I never should see you again! But 
now you are returned safely, and I hope you will 
uot soon leave me. Iwas 80 anxious to see you 
that I could not wait until you camo home; so I 
have come to meet you and bid you welcome.” 

“I wish no welcome from you, Curoline Law- 
ton; what right havo you to come thus to me, 
with your puny, childish face? If you havo no 
objections, you may leave the ship quicker than 
you came, or | will be ungallant enough to push 
you overboard.” 

“George! George! what mean you? Are you 
crazy to speak in such a manner to your wife?” 

“You are no wife of mine; my lawfal wedded 
wife is now in the cabin; and if you wish an intro- 
duction, I can point you to her as my —— not wife; 
so please depzrt before I use violence to force you 
away.” 

“George French, how dare you speak in that 
manner to me, your wife? I will not submit to 
such language from any onc. Aro we not hus- 
band and wife? Ona starlit evening not many 
months ago, did we not stand side by side, while 
my minister, one who from early childhood I have 
known, pronounced us ‘no more twain but ons 
flesh?” and cannot I now produce the marriage 
certificate, signed by a dear friend?” 

“My lady gay, that would be of no avail; I tell 
you I have a wife; 1 have been married three 
yeare to a bonny English girl, so I want not you. 

should never have married you but for sport; 
you were cuamored of a stranger, whose vanity 
was flattered cnough to think that by > 
sion your heart would soon be won; he di 
your love; it gratified him for the time, when he 
was in port; but when he left New York heleftbe- 
hind all thought or care for the girl who ran away 
to be married, Now, Miss, farewell.” 

“You shall hear more of this, Georgo French! 
My father shall be informed of the brutal manner 
in which I have been treated.” 

And the distracted girt left the ship, vowing ven- 
geance on the man who had caused her ruin. 

The next day Mr. Lawton, accompanied by & 
police otticer, boarded the ship, intending to arrest 
George for bigamy; but that gentleman could not 
be found. The captain informed them that, ac- 
companied by his wife and child, he had gone to 
Boston, from which port he intended to ship for 
South America. His wife was in poor health, and 
he thought a southerly route would be more ben- 
¢ficial to her. When Mr. Lawton questioned him 
as to the truth of French’s marriage, the captain 
replied that he in person was present at the mar 
tinge of French; there was a large gathering of 
friends at the wedding, and he could produce wit- 
nesses then in New York, that drank moro than 
one glass of port to the health of the beautiful 

ride, 

“How happened it when you were last in 
that you did not inform me of his marriage, un 
thus save my only child from ruin?” 

“My dear sir, I assure you that, until this mo- 

ment, | knew nothing of any such transaction; I 
had seen him with the young lady, and met them 
in company; but as he had been a wild boy, I 
thought it was some freak, for his own enjoyment; 
1 knew not that it was any thing so serious. 
sides, you must remember, sir, that when in port, 
ain has other fish to catch than watching 
moyement of his crew.” 
Alone with her father, poor Caroline Lawton, 5 ret 
a young woman, drags outa weary, wretched life; 
and her parent, bowed down with griof ou his 
daughter's account, is now an old man, sinking 
rapidly to the grave, with deep vengeanco resting 
on his soul; hoping that he may some day meet 
the reckless destroyer of his only child’s peace and 
happiness. 
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THE FINAL REST. 
A REST for the weary there is in the skies, 
Where angels supernal caress you with loves 


Where God calla the holy, the righteous to rise, 
Aud join the bright seraphim chorus above. 


There's a peaceful abode in Abraham's breast, rs 
Where pain and dull sorrows their pestilence cease; 

Where many—God's chosen—have found a sate 
And now live rejoicing forever in peace. 


There's a land "yond the clouds where mortals ne'er 
trod— 
A land where the bright golden city is found; 
A home for tho righteous, the chosen of God, 
A home where the angels of light doth abound. 


O! Llong for that home, that home of the blest, | 
Far bey ond the fleree tide of Jordan's dark waves 





Where many bright souls have escaped to the reat. 
And triumphed o’er Satan, cold death and the grave- 


ait 


z 
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Ez siez. 
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I DON'T CARE IF YOU FORGET ME. 
DON'T care it you forget me, 
If in thy heart, the while, 
A silvery voice is ringing there, 
‘A bright, glad, laughing smile. 


happily spent. Finally, I gave np all for you. T 
lett the old home, and sought a home with my hus- 
band. And now have I not a right to expect some 
of your companionship? How would you like to 
have ime away every evening while you were ob- 
liged to remain at home alone?” 

“Why, I should like it well enough.” 
zs Ay—but you would not be willing to try it?? 
: Yes I would,” suid George at a venture. 
“Will you remain here every evening next week, 
and let me spend my timo among my female 
friends?” 
“Certainly I will,” ho replied; “and I assure 
you T shall not be so lonesome as you imagine.” 

With this the husband went out, and was soon 
amvng his friends. He was a steady, industrious 
man, and loved his wife truly; but, like thousands 
of others, he had contracted a habit of spending 
his evenings abroad, and thought itno harm, His 
only practical idea of home seemed to be, that it 
was a place which his wife took care of, and where 
he could eat, drink and slecp as long as he could 
pay for it. In short, ho treated it as a private 
boarding-house, of which his wife was landlady; 
and if he paid all the bills he considered his duty 
done. His wife had frequently asked him to stay 
at home with her, but she had never ventured on 
any argument before, and he liad no conception of 
how much she missed him. She always scemed 
happy when he came home, and he supposed she 
could always be so. 
Monday evening came, and George Wilson re- 
mained true to his promise. His wife put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and he said he would remain 
and “ keep house.” 

“What will you do while I am gone?” Emma 
asked. 


“Oh, I shall read and sing, and enjoy myself 
generally.” 


“Very well,” said Emma, “I shall be back 
early.” 

The wife went out, and the husband was left 
alone. He had an interesting hook, and he began 
to read it. He read till eight o’clock, and then he 
began to yawn and look frequently at the cloc! 
The book did not interest hin as usual. ever and 
anon he would come to a passage which he knew 
would please his wife, and instinctively he turned 
as though to read it aloud, but there was no wife 
to hear it. At half-past eight o’clock he rose from 
his chair and began to pace the floor and whistle. 
Then he got his flute, and played several of his fa- 
vorite airs. After this, he got a chess-board_and 
played « game with an imaginary partner. Then 
he walked the floor, and whistled again. Finally 
the clock struck nine and his wife returned. 
“Well, George,” said she, “you see I am back 
in good time. How have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“Cupitally,” returned the husband. “ Thad no 
ne it was so late. I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self.” 

“Oh, splendidly!” said his wife. “Ihad noidea 
how much enjoyment there was away from home. 
Lome is a duil place, after all, isn’t it?” 

“Why—no—I can’t say that it is,” returned 
George, carelessly, “In fact,” he added, “ I rath- 
er like it.” 
“Lam glad of that,” retorted Emma, “ for we 
shall enjoy ourselves now. You shall have a nice, 
comfortable week of it.” 

George winced at this, but he kept his counte- 
nance, and determined to stand it ont. 


room, glanced once more at the clock, and then 
took his hat and went out. He locked the door 
after him, and then bent his steps toward Uncle 
John’s. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
the air was keen and bracing. He was walking 
along, with his eyes bent upon the pavement, when 
he heard a light step approaching him, He looked 
up, and—could he be mistaken—saw his wife. His 
first impulse was to avoid her, but she bad recog- 
nized him, 
“George,” said she, in surprise, “is this you?” 
“Jt is,” was the response. 
“ And you do not pass your evenings at home?” 
“This is the first time I have been out, Emma, 
upon my word; and even now I have not been ab- 
sent from the house ten minutes. I merely came 
out ay take the fresh air. But where are you go- 
ing 

ne going home, George. Will you go with 
me 
“ Certainly,” returned the husband. 
She took his arm, and they walked home in si- 
Jence. When Emma had taken off her things, she 
sat down on her chair and looked at the clock. 

“You are home early to-night,” remarked 
George. 
The young wife looked into her hushand’s face, 


mantic richness, architecture, ornament of carved 
work in the form of a wreath or garland of flow- 
ers, or Icaves twisted together. ‘There, too, we 
seem to see sculpture as Of the finest workmanship 
—imitations of some Roman figures, ready to start 
up into lite. These tigures are from a gigantic 
size to microscopic litticness.” 

“T followed iny guide to the ecoling waters. 
How pure! The murmuring streamlets pass unper- 
ceivable, but we hear their whispers. In advanc- 
ing on the right, we see Popish figures, and groups 
of animals—birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and ser- 
pents—and many aucient like forms in anatomical 
structure. In reaching the climax, we find a 
grandeur unparalleled -Larger caves there are; but 
coves presenting greater beauty, and more of gen- 
eral interest, there arenone. In this eave monoto- 
uy is broken, and many other than inviting figures 
present themselves.” 

The full length of the cave is about onc-third of 
amile. The description of the various localities 
and apartmeuts—the Inner Grotto, Bell’s Spr 
Echo Hall, Semi Dome, &c., together with 8 
objects of interest, the * Organ,” “ Pillar of 


Ifin thy memory thou’lt retain 
The joys of by-gone home, 

‘When happy hopes were new and glad 
As spring's bright early flowers. 


I don’t care if you forget me— 
Uf in thy memory 

The past is ever cherished there, 
Aud oft comes back to thee. 


And if thy heart mid changing scenes 
Retains those memories yet, 

And time can fade them not away, 
O! then thou mayest forget. 


I don't care if you forget me, 
1f still around my way ¢ 
Bright tlowers of joy will ever spring, it 
'yhat thou hast sirew alway. 
Thou mayest forget—I caunot now— 
Forget the face is plain— 
Forget the brow is uot so fair, 
But free from every stain. 
I don't care if yo" do forget, 
If thou wilt let me be 
A dweller in thy constant heart, 
Whieu tar away from thee. 
I don’t care if you forget me, 
Iwill return each day 


In many ways from memory’s urn— 
Nor ever pass away. 


And so ro sce that I don’t care, 
‘Chy thoughts will not be still; 

As long as they can fil] your mind, 
Forget me, if you will. 


ult,” 
“Columbia Column,” (sixty fect in diameter, or- 


namented with fluted stalactites, their crystals 
magnificent in the light,) Armadillo Stalaginite,” 
and with an expression half smiling and half tear-| &c., occupy much space in this interesting report, 
ful she answered, which the author intends to embody into a work 

“J will confess the truth, George; I have given | to be hereafter published. Our extracts give buta 
up the experiment. I managed to stand it last] very imperfect idea of his glowing narrative. Ho 
evening, but I could not bear it to-night. When [| states that during his many years of travel in E 
thought of you here all alone, ] wanted to be with | rope, Canada and United States, for general obser- 
you. It didn’t seem right. fhaven’t enjoyed my-| vation in Natural History, he has not witnessed 
self ata, I have no home but this.” such a gem as the Diamond Cave. 
“Say you so?” cried George, moving his chair 
to his wife’s side, and taking one of her hands. Original. 
“Then let me make my confession. I have stood “OLD FRIENDS AND OLD TIMES.” 
it not one whit etter. When I left the house this RM think: a fo sy 
evening, I could hear it no longer. I found that | A’ tags ee of “old times,” in thy home by the 
this was no home for me, while my sweet wife was | Art speaking of “ old friends,” dear ones to thee? 
absent. I thought] would walk down by Uncle | Whom absence cun change not, though distant they 
John’s and see your face if possible. [had gazed e? 
upon your empty chair until my heart ached.” | Nor “ fortune estrange not.” hearts true to thee? 
He kissed her as he spoke, and then added, while | Thus iu the twilight do * fond thoughts ” stray 
she reclined her head upon his arm, “1 have | 7° “eld times ond old friends,” uow far away? 
learned a very good lesson. Your presence here is | Yes! « mid the old friends ” you no more see, 
like the bursting forth of the sun after a storm; | Still there are * kind thoughts,” all, all tor thee; 
and if you love me as I love you, which, of course, | And there is ever one wish—tis sweet— 
1 cannot doubt, my presence may afford some sun- | That, in the future, dear iriends may meet. 
light to you. At all events, our next experiment fine in “ the twilight,” my own thoughts stray 
shall be to that effect. will try and see how much } Back to the * old times,” in the past a Oe 

‘t we can find while we are both here to en- Meee nee 


Epna Cora. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS. 


NE of the best stories we have met with for 
somic time, as ingeniously but truthfully giving 
a, lesson that many young married people need, we 
clip from the London Family Journal. 
“Where are you going, George?” asked Mrs. 
Wilson, as her husband rose trom the tea-table aud 
took his hat. 

“ Oh, I’m going out,” was the careless response. 

“ But where?” asked his wife. 

“What odds docs that make, Emma?” returned 
her husband. “ [shall be back at my usual time.” 

The young wife hesitated, and a quick flush ov- 
erspread her face. She scemed to have made up 
her mind to speak plainly upon a subject which 
had lain uneasily upon her heart for some time, 
and she could not let the opportunity pass. It re- 
quired an effort, but she persevered, 

“ Lot me tell you what odds it makes to me,” she 
said in a kind but tremulous tone, “If. cannot 

ave your company here at home, [ should at least 
feel better if 1 knew where you were.” 

“ But you know that lam safe, Emma, and what 
more can you ask?” 

“TI do not know that you are safe, George. I 
know nothing about you when you are way.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Would you have it that Lam not 
capable of taking care of myself?” 

“You put a wrong construction on my words, 
George. Love is always auxious when its dearest 
object is away. If I did not love you as I do,1| On the next evening Emma prepared to go away 
might not be thus uneasy. When you are at your | again. 
place of business, I never feel thus, because [kuow | “‘‘T shall be back in good time,” said sho. 

T can seck and find you at any moment; but when |“ Where ure you going?” her husband asked. 
you are absent during these long evenings, 1 get| “ Oh, T can’t tell exactly 3 I may go to several 
to wondering where you are. Then I begin to feel | places.” 

Jonesome; and so one thought follows another, un-| So George Wilson was left alone again, and he 
til [feel troubled and uneasy. Oh, if you would | tried to amuse himself as before; but he found is 
only stay with me a portion of your evenings.” a difficult task. Ever and anon he would cast ‘his 

“Aha! T thought that was what you wore aim-| eyes upon that empty chair, and the thought would 
ing at,” said George, with a playful shake of the | come, “How pleasant it would be she were 
head. “ You would have me here every evening.” | here!” The clock finally struck nine, and he be- 

“ Well—cau you wonder at it?” returned Emma. | gan to listen for the step of his wife. Half an 
“J used to be very happy when you came to spend | hour more slipped by, and he becathe very nervous 
an evening with me before we were married; and | and uneasy. 


I know I should be very happy in your socicty| “I declare,” he muttered to himself, after he had 


confor! 
joy it.” 
Emma was too happy to express her joy in 
words, but she expressed it nevertheless, and in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 

The next evening was spent at home by Doth 
husband and wite, and jt was a season of much 
enjoyment. Ina short time, George began to real- 
ize how much comfort was to be found in a quict 
and peaceful home; and the longer he enjoyed this 
comfort, the more plainly did he see and under- 
stand the simple truth that it 
happy home, and that if the wife is one party, the 
husband must be the othe: 


¢ 
a ANOTHER POCAHONTAS. 
T Sandy Hill the Judson makes 9 magnificent 
sweep, ina curve, when changing its course 
trom an easterly to a southerly direction; and a 
little below that village it is broken into wild cns- 
eades, which have been named Baker’s Falls. 
Sandy Hill, like the borough of Glen’s Falls, 
stunds upon a high plain, and is a very beautiful 
village, of about thirteen hundred inhabitants, In 
its centre is a shaded green, which tradition 
points to as the spot where a tragedy was enacted 
a century ago, some incidents of which reminds us 
of the romantic but truthful st of Captain 
Smith and Pocahontas, in Virginia. The time of 
the tragedy was during the old French war, and. 
the chief actor was a young Albanian, son of Sy- 
brant Quackenboss, one of the sturdy Dutch bur- 
glers of that old city. The young man was be- 
trothed to 2 maiden of the sume city; the marriage 
day was fixed, and preparations for the nuptials 
were nearly completed, when he was impressed in- 
to the military service as a wagoner, and required 
to convey 4 load of provisions from Albany to Fort. 
William Henry, at the head of Lake George. He 
had passed Fort Edward with an escort of sixteen 
men, under Licutenant McGinnis, of New Hamp- 
shire, and was making his way through the 
gloomy forest at the bend of the Hudson, when 
they were attacked and overpowered, and di 
armed by a party of French Indians, under the fa- 
mous partizan, Marin. The prisoners were taken 
to the trunk of a fallen tree, and seated upon it in 
arow. The captors then started toward Fort Ed- 
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HOURS OF LOVE. 


IST thee, dearest! Stare are shining 
From their tranquil homes ov high, 
‘Aud sweet tones ure intertwining 
With the zephy re sweeping by. 
O, the cold ones wrapt in slumber, 
Deem not of magic power. 
Which those stars we cannot number, 
Lend to love in such an hour. 
List thee. dearest! Stars are beaming— 
Wake! these hours to love belong ; 
While the world is lost in dreaming, 
Love shal] blend our souls in soug. 


‘Who can tell how much of fecling, 
Such as love lone may know, 

In those quict beams come stenlit 
‘Till our hearts with fervor glow? 

And our spirits proudly soaring 
On the wings of balmy night; 

In the smiles of Heaven adoring. 
Lose themselves in love's deligh 
Ligt thee, dearest! Let our 

Guide iu harmony along; 








now.” 


“ Ah,” said George, with a smile, “these were 
business meetings. We were arranging then for 


listened for some time in vain; “this is too bad: 
she ought not to stay out so late!” But he re- 


All that carth from ‘Heaven inherits, 
Should be blended in our song. 


vard, leaving the helpless captives strongly bound 
ith green withes, in charge of two or three stal- 


membered that he often remained away much lat- 
cr than that, so he concluded that he must make 
the best of it. 

At a quarter to ten Emma came home. 

“A little late, am I not?” she said, looking up at 
the clock. “But J fell in with some old friends. 
How have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“First rate!” replied George, bravely. “ I think 
home is a capital place.” 

“ Especially when a man can have it all to him- 
self,” added his wife, with a sidelong glance at her 
husband. But he made no reply. 

On the nextevening Emma prepared to go out 
\as before; but this time she kissed her husband ere 

she went, and seemed to hesitate. 

“Where do you think of going?” asked George 
in an undertone. 

“Vinay drop in to see Uncle John,” replied Em- 
ma, “ Wowever, you wont be uneasy; you'll know 
Y'm safe.” 

“Qh, certainly,” said her husband; but wh 
left to his own reflections he began to ponde 
Well—isn’t it?” asked George. {ous upon the subject thus presented for conside 
“Jiow can it be if you are not here? What! tion. Me could uot read; he could not play, nor | 
makes « home for children if it be not the abode ‘enjoy himself in any way, while that chair was 
of the parents? What home can a husband have, empty. lu short, he now found that home had no! 
where there is 10 wi And—what real home; real comtort without his wife. 
comfort ean a wife enjoy where there is no_hus- | needed to make home cheerful w J 
Dand? You do not consider how lonesome Lam, } “declare,” said he to himself; “ J didn,t think it 
all alone here during these loug evenings. They | would be so lonesome. And can it be that she 
are the very seasons when Lam at leisure to enjoy | feels as Ido, when she is here all alone? It must 

your companionship, and when you would be at| le so,” he pursued, thoughtfully, |“ It is just as 
isure to enjoy mine, if i¢ were worth enjoying. ) she Betore we were married, she was very 
They are th sons When the happiest hours of | happy in her childhood’s home. er parents loved 
honie life might be passed. Come, will you not | her, and her brothers and sisters loved her, and 
spend a few of your evenings with me?” they did all they could to make her comforiable.”” 
“ You see cnough of me as it is,” said the hus-| After this he waiked up and down the room sev- 


band, lightly. cral times, and then stopped again and communed 

“ Allow me to be the best judge of that, George. | with himself. r ey 
You would he very Jonesoime here, all alone.” “T can’t stand this,” said he. “J should die in 

“Not if it was my place of business, as it is of |a week. Tf Enna were only here T think T could 
yours,” returned the young man. “You are used | amuse myself’ very well. How lonesome and drea- 
to staying here. All wives belong to home.” ry itis! And only eight o'clock! 1 declare—l've 

“dust remembor, my husband, that previous to | a mind 10 walk down as far as Unele John’s ant 
our marriage, [had pleasant society all the time. | see if she is there, It would be a relief if 1 only 
Of course I remained at home much of my time, 


saw her. I wouldn’t go in. She shau’t know that 
but Thad a father and a mother there, and Thad} L hold out so faintly.” 


brothers and sisters there, aud our evenings were | George Wilson took another tum aroun 


wart warriors and their squaws or wives. In the 
course of an hour the party returned. Youn 
Quackenboss was seated at one end of the log, anc 
Lieutenant McGinnis next to him. 
The savages held a brief consultation, and then 
ne of them, with a glittering tomahawk, went to 
he end of the log opposite Quackenboss, and de- 
iberately sank his weapon in the brain of the near- 
st soldier. He fell dead upon the ground. The 
second shared a like fate; then the third, and so 
ni, until all were slain but McGinnis and Quack- 
nba The SomnthO aves raised to cleave the 
aig a Kull of the former, when he threw himself sud- 
THE DIAMOND CAVE. denly backward from the log, and attempted to 
ROM an extended report, in manuscript, onthe | break his bonds. In an instant a dozen toma- 
Diamond Cave, newly discovered in Barron, | hawks gleamed over his head. For a while he de- 
by Professor G. J. Phillips, Geologist, we are | fended himself with his heels, lying upon his hack; 
permitted to make the following summary in re-| but after being severcly hewn by their hatchets, 
gard to this natural wonder: he was killed by a blow. Quakenboss alone re- 
The eave is situated a mile and a half from-the | mained of the seventeen. Ax the fatal steel was 
Ne and Nashville Railroad—Bell’s Tavern | about to fall upon his head, the arm of the savage 
gow Jnnetion being the nearest station. | executioner. was arrested by a squiuw, who ex- 
noth Cave is only seven miles | claimed, “ Yoo shaw’t kill lim! he is ne fighte: 
me point, Of the interior of | He is my dog!’ lle was spared and unbound; 
sor remarks: “In passing on, | and, staggering ander a pack of plunder almost 
amples of natural bean- | too heavy for him to sustain, he was marched to- 
ty, swelling sometimes into sublimity, reminding | ward Canada as a prisoner, the Indians bearing 
me of “chalky clits” of the Isle of Wight—| the scalps of his murdered fellow-captives as tro- 
sumetimes hollowed out into magnificent domes | phies. 
and pillars, uniting the interesting in geology with || They went down Lake Champlain in canoes, 
the picturesque in scene Tn walking through | and at the first Jodian village, after reaching its 
the spacious, well furnished avenues and halis, we | foot, he was compelled to run the gauntlec between, 
several wild chasms and gorges. Pillars of | rows of savage men armed with clubs. In this ter- 
actites, wearing the aspect of modesty, yet |rible ordeal he was severely wounded. His In- 
ready to crumble and ¢rush the deholders, recall | dian mistress then took him to her wigwam, bound 
to mind continually the feudal ages. Farther on | up his wounds, and carefully nursed ‘him until be 
we are reminded of historical monuments of sur-| was fully recovered, The Governor of Canada 
prising beauty—now the bold overhanging rocks | ransomed him, took hin to Montreal, and there he 
and now the deep recess; now the towering moun- | was employed asa weaver. He obtamed the Go 
tains, now the quict and peaceful dell. ernor’s permission to write to his parents to in- 
“Turning our course for a while, we mect with | form them of his fate. _The letter was carried by 
the climax of scenographical wonders. We enter | an Indian as near Fort Edward as he dared to ap- 
halls silent and melancholy as death, Listen! we | proach, when he placed it in a split stick, near a 
hear 2 solitary marmur of waters—the echoing of | a frequent path in the forest. It was found and 
something isolated, perhaps the fall of one drop of | conveyed to Albany, and gave great joy to his 
water in some distant hollow. The stalactites and | friends. He remained in Canada three years, when 
stalagmites, how grand! On cither side is equal|he returned, married his affanced, and died in 


heauty. Beneath, how dizzy to behold! Above, | Washington County, in the year 1620, at the age of 
d the | what clouds of flowing drapery, festoons of ro- | thirty-three years. 


the furure.” 

“ And why not continue to do so, my husband? 
Tan sure we could be as happy now as ever. If 
you will remember, one of our plans was to make 
a home,” 

“ And hayen’t we got one, Emma?” 

“We have certainly a place in which to live,” 
answered the wife, somewhat evasively, 

“ And it is our home,” pursued George. “ And,” 
he added, with a sort of confident flourish, “ home . 
js the wife’s peculiar province. She has charge of 
jt, and all her work is there; while the duties of the 
husband call him to other scenes.” 

“Well, Ladmit that, so far as certain duties are 
concerned,” replied Emma. “ But you mmst re- 
member that we both need relaxation from labor; 
we need time for social and meutal improvement | 

and enjoyment; aud what time have we for this - 
save ourevenings ? Why should not this be our 
home of an evening, as well as the day-time and in 
the night?” 


Let the cold world sleep on, dearest; 
*Tis not meet our loves were heard; 
None but the stare that are nearest, 
Siall o'erhear our softest word ; 
For the zephy rs past us sweeping, 
Lock iu fairy cells our stam, 
‘Where in periume it lies sleeping 
‘Till love's hours return aga. 
Rest thee. sweetest! Morn is breaking, 
May thy dreains with music swell ; 
But the world with morn is waking— 
I must leave thee—fure thee well! 




















The one thing 
s Not present. 
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Original. 
| A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 
NLER DE is a time to laugh, 
‘There isu time to sing; 
There is a time to sour away 
‘On fancy’s pointed wing. 





There is a time to mourn, 
‘There is 0 time to weep, 
There is a time to da’ 
‘And glittering pleasures ecek. 





‘There is a time to toil, 
There ix a time to rest; 
There is a time for everything 
That is for us the best. 






There is # time for sleep, 
There is a tine Jor prayer— 
Where we may thank the Lord 
For kind and watehtul cure. 





‘There is u time to love, 
‘And time that love fo tell; 
There iy a time to whisper 
‘The parting, sad farewell. 





There is a time to meet 
‘The loved ones goue before, 
‘When we shall pase death’s stream 
‘And reach the heavenly shore. 
Wiis Warez. 
Sate ee 


Original. 


MY HOSTESS’ DAUGHTER. 
BY ANNIE LENA MAYLAND. 


SURELY, it is not so bad having one’s leg brok- 
en, after all, when a body has a pretty young 
mental ejaculation, as L opened one 
sufficiently to sec Mary Mor 
rranging my room 
ce task can arraige 
rood that Mary thought 








lurse, was my 
corner of my eyelid 
ris, with her back towards me, 
as only a woman’s ins 
things. Now, be it und 
I, hetter known as Charles Irving, Attorney -at- 

aw, was in the land of dreams. I hope looking 
is a pardonable offence, as it was a matter of mor- 
al impossibility for me to help committing it. I 
had always boasted of the deliciousness ot being a 
bachelor, and now I would never be subservient to 
any woman. 

One day, as fate so ordained, my horse threw 
me, and the couxequence was 2 broken leg and 
bruised head. The next thing I realized was lying 
ou iny own bed, with my hoste: 873 daughter bath- 
ing my head. Then [, who had: never known the 
care of mother or sister, for the first time felt the 
magic soothing of woman’s hand, when the body 
is quivering with unutterable agony. Never sha 
I forget the days and weeks that followed, with 
their mingling of pain and pleasure Though the 
barrier I had enelosed myself in was completely a 
molished, and Iwas like a child in Mary’s pre: 
cuce, all my prejudices vanished like dew before 
the summer sun. 

It was a pleasure now to lay, even with my cyes 
closed, and listen to the rustling of Mary’s dress, 
or the pattering of her tiny slippered fect. Many 
an agonizing hour of pain was soothed by her 
sweet voice into dreamy forgetfulness, as she read 
or sang tome. Well do I remember the first day 
that, with Mary’s assistance, L was able to descend 
to the parlor; dreary and cheer! enough looked 
the world without, The wind fiercely shook the 
stately maples, bringing down their wealth of 
crimson and yolden beauty, and then went shrick- 
ing around the house, making that plaintive moan- 
ing so dismal to the ear. But within Mary’s little 













































parlor everything was as bright and cheerful as 
her busy hands could make it. To be sure every 





article of furniture was of the simplest kind, but 
everything was arranged with so much taste that 
jt looked prettier than many furnished more cost- 
ly. And, as I reclined on the comfortable lounge, 
with Mary sitting by me knitting, and looking so 
pretty, I concluded it was time I eschewed being a 
bachelor, for I felt [ truly loved Mary, and Ishoald 
‘be a better man by having such a wife. [had no 
idea Mary would refuse me, (oh, the self-conccit 
of our sox) but I did not feel much self-possession 
as I said, 

“Mary!” 

“ What is it, Mr. Irving? Do you feel chilly?” 
said she, innocently looking up. 

“No, Mary; I[want—” 

“ Oh you oxacting patient!” said she, interrupt- 
ing me. “Tknow you want me to read to you.” 

“ Confound ime, no, Mary; I want to know if 
you will he my own dear wife? Llove you truly, 
Mary; will you be mine?” 

At first she made me no reply; and, when I at- 
tempted to take her hand she drew it quickly away. 
At last she said, in an agitated voice, 
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‘And with these words she left the room. I felt 


what she said was indeed EUs ut 
ive her up? vo whispered no, 
give her up? Love whispered no, but tnt ive 
fato said t mast. And, obcying its stern man: 
dates, in a few da. Tleft the village forever, 
Years upon yeled away, but [still remained 
true to my first love Though disappointed I did 


not throw away the life given me in dissipation, 
neither did I find life 


alla blank, or become any 
anthrope. But strugyled. bravely with my pr v- 
fession, gaining new life aud energy, 18 years 
passed away, 


imperative 



















bringing me honor and renown, with 
many true noble friends 


“By Jove, Judge Irving, you have just come in 
the nick of time,” said my friend, Colonel Del- 
more, giving me a hasty slap on my shoulder, as I 
entered the National Motel at Washington, where 
Thad just come to sojourn for a while. 

“ Tideed, Colonel Delmore, this is an unexpected 








pleasure, meeting you here,” I said, grasping his 
hand warmly. “ But why have Leome at the right 








time? Lam like the fair s all curiosity. 

“Well, Judge, the truth i along with the rest 
of the knaves I have been elected to Congress, and 
of course I, the model husband, could not leave 
Mrs. Delmore and all the young Delmore’s at 
home, so [ have taken a house for the winter; an 
to-night Mrs. D, gives one of her receptions, Now 
T want you to be sure and be there, and order your 
am going to have you for our 
You sce [ am going to make 

{ have invited you so many 
times to Visit us at our villa, and you never have 
condescended to accept the invitation, If you are 
among the absented to-night, some of the morning: 
papers may soon find notice of the death of the 
talented Judge Irving from some unknown cause. 
And, throwing me his cards, the gay colonel left 
me ruminating, not upon what I should wear, but 
upon my friend, who had so often told me that he 

vas a happy husband and_father. And then and 
Leoncluded, though Twas a bachelor of for- 
wo, Time had dealt gently with me, and in 
i young ¢ y. And [must find 
cording to the gallant colonel’s 
more about happiness than a 

And, fearful of fi 
Mrs. Delmore’s reception, and 
there I met her who is now my bride, in the person 
of the colonel’s eldest. daughter, Eva, whom Tlov 
with more than my youthful ardor, because m) 
Eva is a noble, truc, loving wife. And for these ex- 
cellent qualities [ should love my fair young wife 








baggage sent, for T 
guest for awhile. 
sure of you now. 


















my destiny, for, ai 
theory, [ know no 

frog in a bandbox 
quences, I did go to 
















i] | just as tenderly as though she was not the youth- 


ful counterpart of her mother, who, by the by, is 
Mary Morris Delmore, whom T, all these long 
years, had never heard from, and who is now a 
handsome blooming matron, near forty, looking 
little like the delicate Mary Morris of other days. 
‘And, Colonel Delmore says I was not content try- 
ing to get Mary from him, but now [ mnst come 
and take his Eva, any way. Mrs. D. looks prond- 
ly at her noble husband, and s her son-in-law 
may just thank her for his present, happine 
trust, reader, be it as may, you will concur with 
me in saying, though it is passing strange, after 
all, [did marry my hostess’s daughter. 



























Original. 

WILL SHE LOVE ME EVERMORE? 
TIEN the evening b 
Gently float acre: 

They seem to whisper soft'to me, 
“ Where is dearest Sophie now?” 

Does she love me as before? 

Will she love me evermore? 





When J Jook upon the river, 
Never-ceusing in its flow, 

Ever then the thought comes to me, 
“ Will slic always love me xo?” 
Will her love be like a river, 

Never cease, but flow forever? 





But, when I think of her dear face, 
‘As on the eve when last we met, 
Then my heurt feels 1e-assured, 
Then I know she'll not forget. 
‘Then 1 know she loves me still, 
Loves me now, aud ever will. 





Grorce. 





Original. 


VILLAGH GOSSIP. 


EY FANNIE ASHLAND. 


661 00D-MORNING, Mrs. Sumner,” said Mrs. 
Judge, as she was reeeived by the former. 
“Tt is so lonesome at home I thought I would come 
ap and see you a little while.” 








“Mr. Irving, Lam very, very sorry this has hap- 
pened. Inever supposed you thought of me as 
nore than a friend; besides, I supposed you knew 
that I was engaged to one who is away ’mid blood 
and carnage fighting for his country; and, allow- 
ing I was poor, and did not love him, I could never 





be your wife, Mr. Irving, for you have always 
moved and lived in a ‘higher sphere than I; and 
the man or woman that weds one who knows 
scarcely anything of the refined or intellectual 
world, scarcely ever live happy together, without. 
they love that one so dearly that the snecrs, taunts 

id inuendoes of friends will not embitter their 
mind, and cause them to regret the step they had 
taken. I do not say, Mr. Irving, you do not love 
me truly; but when you recover and mingle with 
the world again, you will feel that Iam right, and 
that your proud relatives would never acknowl- 
edgo me as an equal, or worthy of you; and if I 
ever move in your circle, (which [ hope to) I must 
ene up gradually to occupy my station well.” 

uring all her quick flow of words I lay like 
devoid of speech. In a moment all my feapload: 
ent pictures of happiness with Mary were de- 
stroyed. What was life now to me but a blank, a 
fathomless gulf of darkness? But when Mary, 
through sympathy, placed her cold hand on my 
hot throbbing brow, my articulation returned, and 
I passionately plead for her to be my wife, and for- 
got one that must bo unworthy of her, or why 
should he .be away from her now. I never shall 
forget the flash of true womanly indignation that 
ea mace ther pale face as she answered, 
r. Irving, you truly could not love 8 

& woman who would be fulse to one she had plight 
ed herself to. Remember a man or woman who 
will break a vow of constancy, without a good rea- 
aes to one, will assuredly be false to another.” 





ie: due ae 4 friend of Mrs. Sumners, and 
visited her quite often, always obtaining a badge 
ot, freak news beforehand. : oy 
understand that Bernard Dudley calls at Mr. 
DeVere’s. Now you know that the attraction 
must be Mr. DeVere’s only daughter. By-the-by, 
I wonder how the parents like Bernard ?? 
“Like him!” exclaimed Mrs. Sumner; “I can 
tell you that, after all the pains that Mr. and Mrs. 
DeVere havo tuken with Minnie, they intend look- 
ing a little higher than Bernard Dudley. No, Lam 
confident that his calls are not agreeable ones. 
his much one of the servants told me when she 
come on an errand.” 
“Now is it possible! If I am inclined to make 
mischief [ would tell it in such a manner that Ber. 
nard would hear of it. When Miss Laurence told 
me that he called, you know she saw him leave 
there one evening; I myself thought that “ his 
arm would be better than his company.” 


Mrs. Sumner and Mrs. Judge continued their 
conversation upon various things and persons—it 
containing muth seandal—and then Mrs, J. “must 
go,” for she promised to visit Miss Jones. Well 
allowing her to proceed alone to Miss Jones’s we 
will take a look at Bernard Dudley and his doings. 
Pardon our not “ minding our own business,” but 
it is not from a gossiping motive that we are cu- 
rious, but merely to ascertain facts for the contin- 
maeion of Our story, which goes to illustrate the 
evil which may be engenderes Y e- 
SS pores y i red by a few meddle- 

Bernard met Miss DeVere at a sma’ , e 
her return from school, thinking rea er 
teresting young lady, to enj pleasant chat, un- 
conscious that he is the snbjcet of many remu rls 
because heealls on Miss DeVere. aa 























But, oh! could L- 


| This 


“Now, “our kind friend »” has arrived at Miss 


Jones’s; and, 
‘lay remark dthat Bernard Dudley has called at 
Mr. DeVere’s, but his calls are not at all agrecable. 
she knows because Mrs. 8. told her, and Mrs. 
S. heard it “ very strait.” If he were not stupid 
he might know that his presene would add to the 
comfort of Miss DeVere's futher and mother, 

Of conrse Miss Jones thinks the samo a8 kind 
Mrs. Judge,” and, as soon as the latter has gone, 
steps over to Mrs. James to tell her. 

“Well, | suppose, Mrs, James, that you know 

that Bernard Dudley calls at Minnic DeV ere’s? 
But L know something still more important, which 
is, that his calls are not appreciated. Now this is 
acertain fact, for I obtained the information from 
one who knows. Mr, DeVere has an idea that no 
one is good enough for bis Minnie, but she ay do 
badly notwithstanding. Lam somewhat surprised 
that Mr. Dudley would Jet Bernard go there at all. 
“ Well, Miss Jones, it cannot be expected that 
Mr. Dudley can do everything. You know his du- 
tics as a pastor are pressing, and ministers sons 
are always making some trouble for their parents. 
Vor my part, I think that this thing should be 
known” Now Mrs. James tells Mrs. D, and she 
tells Mrs. L., who, in turn, repeats it to Mrs. W., 
and finally some “ kind friend » who thinks that 
Bernard “ ought to know it,” informs him. 
He considers upon it, and thinks that the De- 
Vere’s are extremely anxious to tell whoin they 
like, and whom they don’t like. Well, he will not 
annoy them again. Fortunately there are more la- 
dies; Minnie DeVer js not the only one, and she 
was not peculiarly interesting. Ahf yes, Bernard, 
but what did you think of Minnie x short time 
avo? To sum up the whole, Mr. Dudley will never 
call at Mr. DeVere’s again. Of course, when he 
mects Miss Minnie, he will recognize her, but noth- 
ing more. 























reader, let us proceed to Mrs. De- 
and there play the cavesdropper. 
by the window, suddenly 


Now, kind 
Vere’s boudoir, 
Minnie, who is standing 
turns and says, 
“Ma, did you notice how very coldly Mr. Dud- 
ley bowed this morning? 1 wonder what is the rea- 
son; he was formerly so sociable?” 

“No, iny dear, [did not notice his manner, for 
Lwas engaged with your father, However, [know 
of no reason for his changing his customary 
friendly greeting. Thaye always thought Bernard 
Dudley a very fine young man, and [still retain 
the same opinion of him. I know of no one that 
[should prefer to him, He has not called here for 
some time, though, has he?” 

“Nor from his manner this morning do Tex- 
pect him very soon. He was always so extremely 
gentlemanly. I hope that we have done nothing 
to offend him.” 

“ Certainly we have dono nothing, and he may 
call again.” 































Frequently Bernard Dudley and Minnie DeVere 
meet, but with him he invariably carries that 
marked coldness of manner which puzzles the lit- 
ter. Sometimes the thought presents itself that 
perhaps the DeVere’s never said that his calls were 
not agreeable, and then he half resolved to ask 
Mhmie; but who would take the trouble te raise 
such a story? No one, certainly, so there it ends. 
Methinks I hear some one remark, “ Can a little 
gossip do all this?’ Yes, and much more than 
this; ’tis the bane of many otherwise beautirul 
But you say that Mr, Dudley could easily 
rtain the truth of the story by applying to 
Minnie or Mr. DeVere. ‘True, it would be the bet- 
ter way, but at the same time is it not rather a del- 
jcate thing to find out the truth of such a report. 
Place yourself in the position of the gentleman, 
and think what steps you would take to obtain the 
desired information. “Don’t know? Well, that is 
it, consequently Mr. Dudley and Miss DeVere are 
the same as strangers, though once friends. A lit- 
tle “village gossip” has enused all th The 
pleasure of a few kind matrons, viz, gossipping, 
has led Bernard Dudley to dislike the once ad- 
mired Minnie DeVere. 
































ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
UT merely to fill up the wilderness with a pop- 
wlation provided with the ordinary institutions 
and carrying on the customary pursuits of civil- 
od lite—though surely no mean achievement— 
was by no means the whole of the work allotted to 
the United States, and thus far performed with siz- 
ual activity, intelligence and success, The found- 
ers of Ameriea and their descendants have accom- 
plished more and better things. On the basis ofa 
rapid geographical extension, and with the force 
of teeming numbers, they have, in the very in- 
ney of their political existence, successfully 
aimed ata higher progr in generous civiliz " 
tion, The mechanical arts have been cultivated 
with unusual aptitude. Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, navigation, whether by sails or by 
steam, and the art of printing in allits forms, have 
been pursued with surpr i at improve- 
ments have been made in all those branches of in- 
dustry, and in the machinery pertaining to them, 
which have been eagerly adopted in Europe. ‘ 

A more adequate provision has been made for 
popular education than in almost any other coun- 
try. I believe that in the cities of Boston, New 
York and Vhiladelphia, move moncy, in propor- 
tion to the population, is raised by taxation for 
the support of common schools than in any other 
cities in the world. There are more seminaries in 
the United States where « respectable academical 
education can be obtained—more, T still mean, in 
proportion to the population—than in any other 
country except Germany. 

The fine arts have reached a high degree of ex- 
cellence. The taste for musie is rapidly spreading 
in town and country; and every year witnesses 
productions from the pencil andthe chisel of 
American sculptors and painters which would 
adorn any gallery in the world. Our astronomers 
mathematicians, naturalists, chemists, engineers, 
jurists, publicists, historians, pocts, novelists and 
lexicographers, have placed themselves on a level 
with those of the elder world. The hest diction- 
aries of the ing ish language since Johnson, are 
those published in America. 

Our constitutions, whether of the United States 
or of the separate States, exclude all public pro 












































vision for the maintenance of religion, but in no 





after the common salutations of the | 


part of Christendom is it more generously support, 
ed, Sacred science is pursued as diligently, aud 
the pulpit commands as high a degree of respect 
in the United States, as in those countries where 
the church is publicly endowed; while the Amer 
can missionary operations have won the admiru- 
tion of the civilized world, Nowhere, I am per- 
suaded, are there more liberal contributions to 
public-spirited and charitable objects. In a word, 
there is no branch of the mechanical or fine arts, 
no department of scienco, exact or applied no 
form of polite literature, no description of social 
improvement, in which, duc allowance being made 
for the means and resources at command, the pro- 
gress of the United States has not heen’ satisfac- 
tory, and in some gespects, astonishing, 


At this moment the rivers and seas of the glohe 
are navigated with that marvellous application of 
steam asa propelling power, which was first effuct- 
ed by Fulton; the monster steamship which has 
just reached our shores rides at anchor in the wa- 
ters in which the first successful experiment of 
steain navigation was made. The harvests of the 
civilized world are gathered by American reapers, 
the newspapers which lead the journalism of 
Europe are printed on American presses; thero 
are railroads in Europe constructed by American 
engincers and travelled by American locomotives; 
troops armed with American weapons, and ships 
of war built in American dock-yards. In the fac- 
tories of Europe there is machinery of American 
invention or improvement; in their observatories, 
telescopes of Aincrican construction; and ‘Ameri- 
can apparatus for recording the celestial phenom- 
ena, America contests with Europe the introduc- 
tion into actual use of the electric telegraph, and 
her mode of operating it is adopted throughout 
the French empire. American authors in almost 
every department are fonnd on the shelves of 
European libraries. Itis true no Amcrican Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Copernicus, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Newton, has risen on the world. These mighty ze 
niuses seem to be exceptions in the history of the 
human mind. Favorable circumstances do not 
produce them, nor does the absence of favorable 
circumstances prevent their appearance. Homor 
rose in the dawn of Grecian culture; Virgil flowr- 
ished in the court of Augustus; Dante ushered in 
the birth of the new European civilization; Coper- 
nicus was reared ina Poliish cloister; Shakspeare 
was trained in the green room of the theatre; Mil- 
ton was formed while the elements of English 
thought and life were fermenting toward a great 
political and moral revolution; Newton, under the 
proflizacy of the Restoration. Ages may elapse 
before any country will produce a man Tike these, 
as two centurics have passed since the last men- 
tioned of them was born. 


But if it is really a matter of reproach to tho 
United States that, in the comparatively short pe- 
riod of their existence as a people, they have not 
added another name to this illustrious list (which 
is equally true of all the other nations of thecarth), 
they may proudly boast of one example of life and 
character, one career of disinterested service, on6 
model of public virtue, one type of human excel- 
lence, of which all the countries and. all tho ages 
may be searched in vain for the parallel. 1 need 
not—on this day T need not—speak the pepglers 
name. It is stamped on your hearts, it glistens iu 
your eyes, it is written on every page of your bis- 
tory, on the battle-tields of the Revolution, on the 
monuments of your fathers, on the portals of your, 
capitols. It is heard in every breeze that whispers 
over the fields of independent America. And he 
was all our own. Ile grew up on the soil of Amer- 
ica, he was nurtured at her bosom. She Joved and 
sted him in his youth; she honored and revered 
him in his age; and though she did not wait for 
death to canonize his name, his precious memory, 
with each succeeding year has sunk more deeply 


into the hearts of his countrymen—Lduurd fv- 
erat. 












































Original. 
{WE MET IN SUNSHINE LONG AGO. 


E met in sunshine long ago, 
Ere sorrow came; 
And though we soon sball meet again, 
"Tis not the same! 
Years have passed since first we met, 
Years of sorrow. toil, aud care, 
‘And hopes we fondly cherished then, 
Have Jaded into air. 





We soon shal} meet again, you say; 
But ah! how changed 

Are all our plans {¢ 
We then arranged. 

Yes, time hus made a fearful change 
In all our hopes for future y care; 

Our looked-for plensures never have come 
But, ten-fold, comes our slightest fears. 








T hope to see thee once again, 
Yet sigh; 
For well 1 know our brightest hopes 
But fade and die; 
1 hope, yet why, alas! should hope 
Sull tan lonely heart; 
For een a us eee a a 
ud bid the last foud hope depai 
y TGae E—. 


Se a re ee ee 
NEWSPAPERS. 


HE United States is literally a country of news- 
papers. No other people read 80 extensively, 
and in no other country are the masses so general: 
ly educated and newspapers so cheap. _The news- 
paper is an institution peculiar to this country. 
Here it is a necessity, a coin in universal cireula- 
tion, ana the ax of the woodman has hardly 
opened the way for the rude home of the new set 
ter, ere the newspaper comes to relieve the mo 
notony of his solitude, to enlighten his mind, and 
to edaeate his children, The mechanic returns 
from his daily task to rest, while he hears from af- 
fection’s lips the daily record of events, a detailed 
in his welcome newspaper. ‘The drayman prunes 
his paper while waiting for his load—the marke 
man while waiting for his customers—the farmer 
while escaping the hot sun at mid-day—men bu 
railroad cars and steamboats, fly on tho wings 0! 
steam from city to city, aud Jand hundred of miles 
from home just as they have perus' dd ‘all the dae 
ly paper”? purchased for a few cents when they 
started. 
‘A people with such facilities as these, can never 
forget their rights as freemen, and their blessings 











































as the inberitors of a matchless liberty, and an ule 
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equalled. and extending civilization. The newspa- 

per is the common repository of everything of 
general concern that is done, said, thought, and 
suffered within its range of active circulation. It 
beurs record of the people’s tastes and the means 
enjoyed for satistying them; of their industry and 
its results; of their opinions and of the processes 
by which they are formed, modified and changed ; 
of their politics, their religion, their social rela- 
tions und habits, their virtue and their vices, in 
short, of their whole existence as a community of 
men. We think the advertisements alone of a 
popular daily newspaper possess a2 higher histori- 
cal value, when examined for a period extending 
through fifty years, than all the historical records 
cmbodied in the literature of aucient Greece, of 
course assuming that the civilization in each case 
for that period is of equal interest to the world. 
In them we sce from day to day what people buy 
aud what they sell; what they make, what they 
eat, and what they wear; what they enjoy, where 
they travel, and where they live, when they die, 
when and whom they marry, when und why they 
aro punished, and what ure their rewards; what 
books are sold, what Juws are enacted, and what 
luws are violated, what new religions are taught, 
by whom and how the fuce of the carth is traveled, 
aud the great deep navigated. 

“All these thiugs, und many more, are taught by 
the advertisements of a daily journal. They dis- 
close the civilization of a people with a fullness 
and correcwess to which the most elaborate, the 
most wathentic, the most philosophical, the most 
ingenious and faithfully written histories of anti- 
quity du not approach. Without a newspaper we 
sbould be deprived of half that makes life cndura- 
bie; there is implanted in the mind of our people 
an intense desire to equal their neighbors in the 
extent of their information, and with many the 
line is 30 occupied, that if they were deprived of 
a daily paper, ulmost their ouly means of acquir- 
ing mrormation would be taken away, and they 
would have to rely upon their neighbors for a 
knowledge which thew greater leisure enables 
them to obiain. Newspapers, as they are now 
conducted, have become such complete exponents 
of the thoughts wud doings of the world, that they 
are quite indispensable to hin. who means to be 
successiul in what he undertakes, and be who 
s all the papors thac come within 
ach, even if his duties will permit him to read 
nothing vlse, will find that he gradually amasses 
an amount or information which no other means 
would have cnabied hin to supply in so short a 
time as he has ut his disposal. To the young 
should be poimed out the: cellenc’ 
should be early taught the value of their 
per, that they as well as their elders, may kuow 
something of the world in which they live, aud of 
the important events which ure coustantly going 
vu around them, aud they should be made to un- 
derstand that the newspapers are powerful auxil- 
iaries to their books, in cuabling them to form 
correct opinions or many subjects which would be 
otherwise imperfectly widersivod; that what they 
jJearn to-day, ay be contradicted or changed to- 
morrow; in short, that it is necessary for them, as 
well as tor every oue else, to consider the indis- 
pensable importance of a uewspuper to all who 
would not be found lagging behind the rest of the 
world in that intormauon which every day brings 
forth. 






































WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY OF IT? 


Ef it say just what it pleases, my friend. Do 
not, I beg of you, allow this idea to interfere 
wah your arrangements. Do not give yourself 
uneasiness about it. What matter it whether the 
world smile or frown, as long us your conscience 
approves of your actions? He is bus hair a man 
why dares not to deviate from the path which cus- 
tom has marked out, or to olfer any new ideus he 
muy haye, lest perchance, “ the world” should be 
oltended. No individual ever yet attained to hon- 
or or distinction, Who was always looking arvuud 
tu see what others might say of hin; on the con- 
trary, those individuals who have.veen known to 
fame, who have risen to high and honorable sta- 
tions in life, have had to struggle all their lives 
against the opinions wnd prejudices of outsiders. 
Did the immortal Bacon, when about to untold his 








celebrated theories to mankind, stop to ask himpelt’ S 


what the world would say? Did the pa 
etic, When he had decided to leave his frivads aud 
pores, to assist in giving a wronged nation 
her rights and liberties, stop to consider what the 
world would think? He who wishes to be other 
than a nobody in the world, must expect tu uider- 
ye the taunts and jeers, mayhap the harred, of 


wiotic Lity- 















absolutely impossible to please everyhouy. 
If we attempt it, we would be of all men must mis- 
erable. Ob, how contemptibly mean is that indi- 
vidual who is forever crouching at what" ihe 
world ” may say or think; who dares scarcely to 
put on av different coat, let alone expressing his 
true sentiment in public, for fear of offending the 
world. Such a person is unfic for the important 
concerns off Having no mind of his own, he 
is content to trudge along where others see fit to 
Jead him. 

Oh! the evils that arise from this slavish atten- 
tion to the opinions of the world. Many a young 
mun, with a good character and fair prospects, 
has ruined both by simply deviating a licde trom. 
what he considered to be strictly right, in order to 
avoid the taunts or ridicule of his companious. 
Many a young lady, in vainly endeavoring to keep 
up appearances and to be fashionable, has sac 
ficed both health and beaury on the altar of public 
opinion. 

We will not insult our readers by asking if such 
a stu of things should be. ‘The allewise Creator 
has placed cach one of us here as individually re- 
sponsible for our individual actions. If we do 
right, the world will not recvive the honor; if we 
do wrong it will not be responsible for our fauits. 
Let it, then, do and say as it pleases; ii we do 
right we have nothing to fear. 
—— 2+ —___. 


seeeeees A collegian, enlightening a farmer 
upon animalcul, applied his micruscope to the 
cheese, saying,— 

“ Now, look and see them wiggle.” 

“Weill,” said the farmer, placing the cheese in 
his mouth, “let them wiggle. I can stand it as 
long us they can.” 





























Original. 
THE SHERIFF OF HAVERLEE. 


A BRISK smart man with a candy Leard, 
‘And an eye of piercing gray ; 
A Roman nose, and right-closed. mouth, 
‘Where no smile is seen to play; 
With cat-like tread, rott and light, 
As cunuing, as keen, as free, 
About the city all day long 
Walks the sheriff of Haverlee. 








Closely buttoned his dark-blue cont 
Though the pocket is ill of much, 

‘Were it measured by all the woe twill cause, 
Would scorch the hand to touch. 

Folded papers, impressed with senie— 
Loviugly therein lie, 

As if their mission was not to cause 
‘Many and many a sigh. 


But yesterday, on the shady seat, 
Around the vine-clad door, 

They ant enjoying the cup of life 

‘ith happiness running o'er; 

But now there’s sorrow for oue away 
Husband and father is he— 

And side by side up the hill he went 
With the sheriff of Haverlee. 


But that hard cold man, with step so light, 
Is ever gliding around; 

On the cottage floor, in the marble hall, 
His step was heard to sound. 

And many achangeful part he plays, 
While life he journeys through; 

Soldier, jailor, aud auctioneer, 

With his flag of crimson hue. 








Thus at the door of many a one 
This silent man is seen, 

And often hopes, that were blooming bright, 
Hang drooping where he hath been. 

But a higher writ will be issued yet 
With the seal of Destiny, 

When Death, without Lope of bail, will take 
The sheriff’ of Haverlee. 





' Facetions Mle-Galh, 


MACHINE POETRY. 
The night was dark and fearful, 
‘Yom cats weut moving by’; 
Their discord filled my car full, 
Of mouruful melo-b1x. 
How waistiully we gazed out, 
But siuk buck in dispair; 
There's a misty. foggy huze out, 
‘Aud 1 sce uo fellue there. 


“ Hold up, Jeremiah, that’s entirely too cat-egori- 
eal—altar the guage a little. There, that will 
answer. Now grind away.” 


Push the boat from off the shore, 
‘The winds are blowing free; 
Steady, now, we bend the var, 
‘And pull out for the sea. 
The eun is rising in the east. 
‘As bright as womau’s eyes; 
The pale moon looks above 
Like a pancake in the sky! 
“Stop, stop! That’s a mighty leap from the 
sublime! Put up the machine. It don’t work 


right. Don’t believe the moon is right. Look iu 
the almanac and see.” 








e trees, 


Security ExTRaorpinary. — An 
old mone! grab, in the city of Glasgow, who d. 
counted bills for his friends, on “ promise to pay,” 
and who held good back security, in_ the shape of 
indorsations, was applied to by a friend to cash a 
small bill for him, when old Discount required ud- 
ditional security. The friend, who little expected 
a request of the kind, flew into a violent rage. 

“ Security, sir! I’ give you the devil for se- 
curity!” 

“Well, then,” exclaimed the _bill-discounter, 
“ just bring him forward; andas I ne’er ha’e seen 
the gentleman, get two decent men to suy that it’s 
really him, and ye’ll get the siller.” 








Ina country town in Massachusetts, 
many years ago, lived a man known as Uncle 
Zeke Cushing. He had a neighbor, Tower, whom 
he hated most religiously, for the simple reason 





funcral he looked upon the corpse, and turned 
way, gritting his teeth, saying,— 
“ Kill my ram, will you?” 
LITTLE BONNET. 
Lknew a little bounet, 
‘Well deserving of a sonnet, 
The dearest little bonnet in the world, 
And this dainty little bonnet, 
‘This darling little bonnet, 
Belongs to the dearest Jittle girl. 


And she wears it in a way— 
With the sweetest naivete— 

And she does it soon purpose, I believe; 
But that darling littie bonnet, 

With sweet flowers upon it, 

That bonuct was uot made to deceive. 
‘Tis a blue aud white bounet, — 
Aud the trmunings upon it 

Are as pure as the suow aud the sky; 
And the owner of this bonnet, 

Ts the sweet little sounet, 

Aud dearer than the apple of mine eye. 

T. W. Uvsuor. 








seeeeese “Did you ever intend to marry?” 
asked a tall and ti 





the question.” 
“Tinarry! 


No, not at all, man!” she replied, 
blushingly. 


tall man!” 
One or The | 
boo, an African prince, vii 





ting England, 





don, thar, 
not ref 
and exclainung,— 

“O, madam, if Heaven had only made you 
negress, you would have been irresistable!’ 

















seeeeees QUEER CAME 
anything to shoot about here 
man in Kentueky of a bo 
“Wal,” was the reply, 


y he inet. 





» 





aut r ¢ 4g Now prevails, 
that Tower had killed his favorite ram. Tower Of an entirely different hue; 
died; but not so with cushing’s wrath. At the “ Be sure and do your neighbors, 


A young man of his “ intend- 
ed,” to whom he wanted to, but dared not, “ pop 


Whereupon he took up his hat and left, forlom 
and heart-sick, for he thought she said, “ not a 


ESISTABLES.—Anam- 


so many attentions from a celebrated belle of Lon- 
in a moment of tenderness, he could] “ 
from laying his hand upon his beart| “ 21, 34, 3, 10 is a title of nobility. 

5, BY, 12, 2, 12, 11, 10, 18, 30 is un able editor. 


y there 
inquired as ports- 


nothing jest about here, 
stranger, but the school-master is down the hill 


OrtnocrarnicaL, — A shoc-maker 
received a note from a lady to whom he was pare 
ticularly attached, requesting him to muke her vi 
pair of shoes, and, not knowing exactly the style a 


she required, he despatched a written missive to | tiful poe 


her, whether she would haye them “ Wround or | 
xq Toad.” The fair one, indiguant at this nice 
speciinen of orthography, immediately replied,— 
“ Knethre.” 


++seess+ Matthews the comedian stepped into 
an auction-room one night on his way home. 
“Who bids more?” cried aloud the auctioneer, 
“bid more,” cried a voice from the far end of 
the crowd. 7 

“ And pray, sir, what do you bid?” cried the 
auctioneer in a tone of contempt. 

“T bid you good night,” said Matthews, and left, 
The auction-room was in a roar that time. 


Mr. Theophilus Popp, of Poppville, in 
Popp county, fancying himself to be very upular 
with his ludy-love, “popped the question” to her 
under the poplar trec, when she referred him to 
her pappy, Who, when asked for his consent, la- 
boring under the influence of ginger pop, popped 
him out of the door to the tune of “ Pop goes the 
weasel 17” 











. ++ Aw Oxp Srurrp.—A married philoso- 
pher, whose views respecting nursery munage- 
ment, fashions, domestic economy, and miner mor- 
als have long expericnced 2 steady opposition, de- 
scribes the reflective and analytical intellect as 
“that divine faculty of reason which distinguishes 
man from woman.’ 








seeeeese Lever tells of a Tipperary peasant, 
when asked to pay for prayers for his son who had 
come to griet, refused, saying,— , 
“My boy, when alive, broke out of every jail in 
Munster, and he won’t stay long in purgatory.” 


TO THS PRINTER. 
Permit a trifing, giddy girl, 
For once to fill a poct’s corner; 
She cares not how the critics snarl, 
Or beaux and muccaronies scorn’her. 


She long in print her lines to see, 
Ublige her, (sure gou caw’t refuse it,) 

And if’ you find her out your fre 
Shall’be to &iss her if you choose it. 














+» “Pm sorry, Mr. Wilson, to sce this 
splendid ficld of potatoes so seriously diseased,” 
said a sympathizing inspector, 
“Ah, weel, it’s a great pity,” replied the farmer, 
“but there’s one comfort—Juck Tamson’s is not 
a bit better.” 


-» A little nine-year-old girl over-hearing 
adiscussion among the # parcel of ladies about 
cooking steak—some advocating broiling beef and 
others frying mutton—inquired = 
“ Aunt Kit, how do they cook sweep-stakes?” 











Q, let us live and love to-day! 
No man hath seen to-morrow! 

Cast not the precious time away, 
Nor useless troubles borrow. 


Procrastination, that old thief, 
Will steal away your roses, 
Aud I have not, I say with grief, 
A taste for withered posies. 





seceeees A lady, whose husband lays awake 
nights to save the Union, says it seems to her the 
Union is a good deal like her choice preserv: 








vent its souring. 


seeeeees A young man at Margate having been 
crossed in love, walked out to the preci 





water beneath him, and then went—home! 
body was found next morning in bed.” 





*Tis a very ancient saying— 

Time till now has proved it true— 
“ Do unto all your neighbors 

As you'd have them do to you.” 
Another gayi 








Or they’! certainly de you. 





said,— 
“This is the spot where I intend being laid, if 
am spared.” 








the “snowy brow,” of 
said not to have caught cold. 


of the subject. 
Our doctor lias a learned nose, 
If nota very learned head 





place of residence. 


hac to be sealded over once in four yeurs to pre- 


pice, took 
off his clothes, and gave ono lingering look at ate 
is 


seeesees A Scotchman visiting @ church-yard 
with a friend, pointing to a shady, quiet nook, 


++++ The excited young man who pressed 
adorable Angeline is 


+++ees++ A notorious abolitionist in Massachu- 
setts announces that he will lecture on the gallows. 
‘The Louisville Journal hopes he will get the hung 


“ 33, 14, 37, 28, 21 is a beautiful name. 
« 38, 45, 42 is nv small animal. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
young lady who likes the Waverley for its beau- 





Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 

Tam composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 8, 6, 22, 22, 19, 9, 7 is an auimal, 
"23,19, 10, 12 is one of the United States, 
1, 20, 6, 13, 22, 3is x country in Europe. 
4, 12, 5, 16 every one has. 
11, 12, 13, 4 is a boy’s plaything. 
« 29) 6, 7, 12, 11 is a street in New York. 
9, 6, 15 is a color. 
2, 4, LL is a boy’s nick-name, 
7, 6, 18, 15, 16 is a county in Ohio. 
25, 4 is a part of the hody. 
9, 5, 16 is a city in Europe. 
My whole is a young geutleman’s name and 





worry 


SY 


Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 8. 
Iam composed of forty-four letters. 
My 1,5, 3 is a girl’s name. 
2,4, 7,9, 15 are fonnd in California. 
« 8, 6, 12, 39, is an important part of the human 
boty. 
«"T1, 10, 13, 14, 40 is a uacless person in soci 
“19, 17, 20 is a name given to a Spanish coin 
Pennsylvania. 
46, 25, 23, 34, is what a poor mau wants but 
seldom gets. 
“ 18, 51, 31, 43, 24 is a Indy’s garment. 
* 96, 30, 35, 28, 41 are what we all take. 
32, 22, 44, 9 is a man’s vick-nume. ns 
“ 97, 21, QA, 33, 13, 41,36, 26 is one of the United 
States, 
“37, 38, 5 is a male. 
« gy, 42, 6 means even. 
« 31,8, 17, 31 is one of the United States. 
My whole is the name and place of residenco of 
a young lady. 
Answer next week. 
———_~ +a 


Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Tho discovery of 
North America by Christopher Columbus.” : 
Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Where ignorance is 
bliss, it is folly to be wise.” = 
Auswer to Enigma No. 3, “George Franklin 
Rowland, George Washington Cooper.” 
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EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 
‘Tats paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wlil be apnroved in the 
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its pages. It will furnish es much reading matter as almost 
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‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what wes the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. ‘Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-aix cents 
a year, payable in advnce at the oftico where taken out. 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the bencfit of 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
l legs received all toyether, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 
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‘Waverley Magazine,” and cither of the following 
works fur one year by mall: “ Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine, 
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All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
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Tur Way To Susscrisg.—The proper mode to subscribe 
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the publisher direct, giving individual name with the post 











For us his years advance it grows, 
Week after week, more deep-y red. 





. A gentleman being asked to give 
definition 


boiled carrot.” 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of forty-five letters. 
My 1, 18, 34, 3, 14 is a favorite poet. 
“ 12, 39,9, 3Y, 5, 18, 23 was a wise nan. 
“¢ 34, 7, 17, 3, 35, 2, dL is a seat. 


? 





“ 


ing. 
15, 18, 6, 20 is worn by gentlemen. 


al “27,8, 2314 plant. 
* 26, 19, 23, 18, 23, 25, 32, 40, 12 was a chief 
seus, 
a space of time. 
“35, 14, 24), 14 is a verse or measure. 
“AN, 1, 30, 22, 1, 12, d2, 1, 3, 10, 36, 1 was t 
name of New Yor 
yy 






































of nonsense, replied, in a Johnsonian 
style— Sir, it is nonsense to bolt the door with a 


283, LH, 2Y, 10, 13, 14 is used by ladies in sew- 


AB, BL, AA, 14, 3, 4 is a great political ques- 


office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


a WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
H. Dexter & Co., No, 118 Nassau Street, New 
York City.—A. Winch, Philadelphis—Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore.- G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Objo.—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Kooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 


Lovisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, St. Louls, 
Mo. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We havo one of the greutest curiosities and most valuablo 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full partleulars sent FREE. 
























Vol. sai. n 5, SUAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine, 


COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We ha:e had manufactured expressly for our paper @ 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great cunvon- 
ence. It will hold a year's numbers. It consists of a aub- 
of | stantlal cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to 

gether and holding them in thelr places, A needle carnes 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all into @ gompact and 
he | convenient form. It will last forseveral years. ‘The price of 

this kind i815 cents. 1t can be had of any perlodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by DaxtEr & Co., 
of New York, or at this office. §1.00 facut by mail. 
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‘Writton for the Waverloy Magazine. 
BETRAYED. 
Ds: dead! the beautiful, 
The true and dutilul, 
Once, and so tir; | 
‘When the winds are sighing, 
‘Where autumn is dying 
Silently there. 
*Neath the willows sweeping, 
The willow trees weeping, 
Calmly and blest; 
From piu and from madness, 
In sorrow and sadness, 
‘Lay her to rest. 


With silence unbroken, 
No word shall be spoken— 
Simply her name; 
Still think of her childhood. 
Her home in the wildwood, 
Nor of her shame, 


No longer upbraidivg, 

Let eorrows deep shading 
Fully atone; 

The silent departed, 

The por broken-hearted, 
Desvlate one! 


No blessings upon her, 
But shame and dishonor 
Her sole bequest; 
To the world uniceling 
No longer appealing, 
There let her rest. 
Gro. W. CRowELL. 


Gleanings from the Press. 


o. MEETING oF QUEEN MARY AND 
Priiip.—Fronde, in his new “ iistury of IEng- 
land,” gives a graphic picture of this sceu 

“Monday came at last; the rain fell again, and 
the wind howled. The baggage was sent forward 
in the morning in the midst of the tempest. Phil- 
ip lingered in hopes of a change, but no change 
caine; and after an early dinner the trumpet sound- 
ed to horse. Lords, knights and gentlemen ha 
thronged into the town, from curiosity or interest, 
out of all the counties round. Before the prince 
mounted, it was reckoned, with easiness, that as 
many as 4,000 cavaliers, under no conunand, were 
collected to join the cavalcade A grey gelding was 
led up for Philip; he wrapped himself in a scarlet 
cloak, and started to meet his bride—to complete 
ice the least congenial, perhaps, which ever 
olicy of a State exacted from a prince. ‘The train 
could move but slowly. ‘Two miles beyond the 
gates, a drenched rider, spattered with chalk-mud, 
was scen galloping toward them; on reaching the 

rince, he presented him with a ring from the 

cen, and begged his Highness, in her Majestygs 
name, to come no further. The messenger could 
not explain the cause, being unable to speak any 
language which Philip could understand; and vis- 
ions of commotion instantly presented themselves, 
mixed, it may be, with a hope that the bitter duty 
might yet be escaped. Alva was immediately at|- 
his master’s side; they reined up, and were asking 
euch other anxiously what should next be done, 
when an English lord exclaimed in French, with 
courteous irony, “Our Queen, sire, loves your 
highness so tenderly that she would not have you 
come to her in such wretched weather.” 

The hope, if hope there had been, died in its 
birth. Before sunset, with drenched garments and 
draggled plume, the object of so many anxicties 
arrived within the walls of Winchester. To the 
cathedral he went first, wet us he was. Whatever 
Philip of Spain was entering upon, whether it was 
a marriage or & massacre, a state intrigue or a 
midnight murder, his opening step was cver to seck 
a blessing from the holy water. Le entered, 
kissed the crucifix, and knelt and prayed before 
the altar; then, taking his seat in the choir, be re- 
mained while the choristers sung a Te Dewn Lau- 
damus, till the long aisles grew dim in the summer 
twilight, and he was conducted by torchlight to the 
Deanery. The Queen was at the bishop’s palace, 
but a few hundred yards distant. Philip, doubt- 
less, could have endured the postponement of an 
interview till morning; but Mary could not wait, 
and the same night he was conducted into the 
presence of his haggard bride, who now, after a 
life of misery, believed herself ut the open gute of 
Paradise. 

Let the curtain fall over the meeting; let it close 
also over the wedding solomnities which followed 
with due splendor two (lays later. There are scenes 
in life we regard with pity too deep for words. 
The unhappy Queen, unloved, unlovable, yet with 
her parched heart thirsting for affection, was 
flinging herself upon a breast to which an iceberg 
Was Warm; upon &@ man to whom love was un un- 
meaning word, except as the most brutal of pas- 
sions. For a few months, she created for herself 
au atmosphere of uureality. She saw in Philip the 
ideal of her imagination, and in Philip’s feeling the 
reflex of her own; but the dream passed uway— 
her love for her husband remained; but remained 
only to be a torture to her. With a broken spirit 
and bewildered understanding, she turned to Heay- 
en for comfort, und, instead of Heaven, she saw 
only the fulse roof of her creed painted to imitate 
aud shut out the sky.” 

. + Not an Uncommon Case.—A tray- 
eler from Virginia, as his appearance indicated, 
stopped at a coinfortable wayside inn in Kentucky, 
one night, years ago. The landlord was a jovial, 
wholc-souled fellow, as landlords were those days, 
and gave the stranger the best entertainment his 
table and bar could afford, as well as his own mer- 
ry company, to make him glad. Karly in the 
morning the stranger was up and looking around, 
when he espied a rich bed of mint in the garden, 
He straightway sought Boniface, and, indignant 
at what he supposed his inhospitality in setting 
plain whiskey before him, wheu the means of brew- 
ing nectar was so casy of access, he dragged him 
forth to the spot, and pointing with his finger at 
the mint, he exclaimed, “I say, landlord, will you 
be good enough to say what that is?” 

A bed. ot mint,” said the somewhat astonished 
landlord, “ And will you please to tell me what 
itis used for?” “ Well, don’t exactly know, ’cey 

wee i 1» cept 

the old woman drios it sometimes with the ‘other 
yarbs.” ‘The Virginian almost turned pale at the 
ener ot the assertion. “ And do you mean to 
you do not know what wv miut julep 





















































is?? “Not; ’cept it is something like sage tea, 
eaager ve Shue tea! Go right along to jae 
house, gota bucket of ice, loaf sugar and your pest 
liquor.” The landlord obeyed, and the strange 
svon made his appearance with & handful ve ira: 
grant, dewy mint, and then they brewed andd raat % 
and brewed aud drank again; breakfiust was over, 
and the stranger’s horse was brought out only to 
be ordered back. ‘Through the livelong day they 
brewed and drank; one or two neighbors lropped 
in who were partakers, and Jate it, the night their 
orgies kept up; ere they wade it bed-time, the 
landlord und his Virginia guest, who had initiated 
him into the pleasant iystcrics of mint julep, were 
sworn brothers, und when ho departed the next 
morning, Bonilice es cted 2 pledge that he would 
stop on his return, and stay as long as he pleased, 
free of cost. The stranger’s business, however, 
detained him longer than le expected, and it was 
stummer before he came back. Riding up late in 
the evening, he gave his horse to au old negro who 
was at the gate, und at the same time inquired— 

“Well, Sam, how is your master?” ‘Yonder 
he comes,” said the negro, pointing toa youth who 
“T mean your old master, 
fool.” “Old massa! him done dead dis three 
months.” ‘Dead! What was the matter with 
him?) Ie was in fine health when I left him.” 

“Yes! you sec, massa stranger, one of dem 
Virginny gemmans come long here last year, and 
showed ‘lin how @o cat grass in his licker ;_he liked 
it so well, he done stuck to it till it kill him,” said 
the darky, shaking his head, 


seeeeess APPARITION OF THE Lrvine.—In the 
month of May, wnd in the year 1810, Dr. D 
a noted physician of Washington, was re: 
with his wife and his daughter Surah, (now Mrs. 
B. ) at their country seat, uear Hincy Point, 
in Virginia, v fashionable pleasure resort during 
tho summer months. * 
One afternoon, about five o’clock, the two ladies 
were walkiug out in a copse wood not far from 
their residence, when, at 2 distance on the roud, 
coming toward them, they saw a gentlema 
“ Sally,” said Mrs. D—, “ there comes your fathei 
to mect us.” “I think nor,” the daughter replied, 
“that cannot be papa; it is not so tall as he.” 
‘As he neared them the daughter’s opinion was 
contirmed. They perecived that it was uot Dr. 
D—, but a Mr. Thompson, a zentleman with whom 
they were well acquainted, and who was ac that 
time, though they then knew it not, a patient of 
Dr. D—’s. They observed also, as he came near- 
er, that he was dressed in a blue frock coat, black 
satin waistcoat, und black pantaloons and hat. 
Also, on comparing notes afterward, both ladies, 
it appeared, had noticed that his linen was partic- 
ularly fine, and that his whole apparel scemed to 
have been very carefully adjusted. 
He came up so close that they were on the point 
of addressing him; but at that moment he stepped 
aside as if’ to let them pass; aud then, even when 
the eyes of both the ladies were upon him, he sud- 
denly and entirely disappeared. 
The astonishment of Mrs. D— and her daugh- 
tor may be imagined. They could scarcely believe 
the evidence of their own eyes. They lingered 
for a time on the spot, as if expecting to see him 
yeappear; then, with that strange feeling which 
overcomes us when we huve just witnessed some- 
thipg uncxampled and incredible, they hastened 
home. 
They afterward ascertained, through Dr. D—, 
that his patient, Mr. Thompson, being seriously 
indisposed, was contined to his bed, and that he 
ad not quitted his rvom, nor indeed his bed, 
throughout the entire day. 
be added, though Mr. Thomp- 
iarly known to the ladies, and much 
respected by them as an estimable man, there were 
no reasons existing why they should take any 
more interest in him, or he in them, than in the 
case of any other friend or acquaintance. He died 
just weeks from the day of this appearance. 
The above narrative is of unquestionable authen- 
ticity. It was communicated in Washington, in 
June, 1859, by Mrs. D—— herself’; and the manu- 
script, being submitted to her for her revision, was 
assented to us accurate. It hus been frequently: 
related, both by mother and daughter, to the lady, | 
a friend of theirs, who first brought it to my no- 
tice, 
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seeeress LaDy Morcan’s First ATTACHMENT. 
—Mr. Fitzpacrick, in his memoir of Lady Morgan, 
relates, in connection with her marriage, an inte: 
esting though painful incident, which Sir J. Emer- 
son Tennent, author of the popular work on Ci 
lon, communicated to him. Writing to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, Sir Emerson says. 

“ One great tie between her and my family was 
the affection with which she regarded a mutual 
friend, maiy years dead, the late Major Crossley, 











am now alluding to, Lady Morgan, during dinner, 
told me, for the first time, the story of their early 
intimacy. Major Crossley’s family lived at Lis- 
bon, where she became acquainted with him, 
when her father was on one of his professional 
tours in the north of Ireland. She was then very 
young, and Crossley, who was younger still, be- 
came so uttached to her, as to offer marriage. 
She told me she would have accepted him at once, 

but that neither of them could boast of possessing 
a single shilling, aud the result was a prospective 
engagement, to be realized only so soon as means 
were apparent for their future subsistence. ‘To de- 
vise this, she suggested as a career, that an appli- 
cation should be made to the Marquis of Hertford 
for a cadetship in the Indian army, and as Cro: 
ley’s family Lad some local claims, their request 
was success('ul, and he was speedily appoiuted to 
a regiment in the Presidency of Madras. ‘Lhe cor- 
respondence continued for some years; though so 
interruptedly, that a considerable suspension took 
place, during which the lady’s position and pros- 
pects had been unifermly rising, and her inarriage 
was at length solemmized with Sir Charles Morgan, 
the ceremony having taken place at Baron’s Court, 
the county of Tyror On the moruing of the wed- 
ding, the post arrived before the procession to the 
church, and the sisters of the bride took charge of 
her letters for Miss Owenson. These she opened 
on her return to the house; and amongst them 
was one from Crossley, accounting for his long 
silence by the anxicties of a period of uncertainty. 

which had now ended by his receiving some pro- 
motion in the service of the Nizam. This was the 
































of Glenburn, near Belfast. And on the occasion i | ! 








AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


in his career, and having, it 
ats ‘nined independence, he wrote to cium © 
teformnnes of their early engagement, and pre 
pose an immediate union. The old Indy okt me 
this little novel—her animation. heightenc se 
once by the romance ‘and the reality of the story, 
and its recollection is enhanced to me by this hav- 
ing been one of tho liveliest, as it was the last, in 
terview L ever had with Lady Morgan. 


long-looked-for point 





Cousrx_ Prnpar.— Hore is another 
member of the “Cockloft family, sketched 1 
“Sulmagundi.” Much of the humor of this work 
hag passed away with contemporancous associa 
tions, but enough remains to explain its former 
pulurity, : 

Mhy cousin Pindar is one of tho most conspicu- 
ous members of the Cockloft family. Ho is te 
in his fifty-eighth year—is & bachelor, partly 
through choice, and partly through chance, and is 
an oddity of the lirst water. Half his life hus poo 
employed. in writing odes, sonnets, epigruns an 

elegies, which he seldom shows to any one BH 
myself after they are written; and all the ok 

chests, drawers, and chair-bottoms 1 the house 
teem with his productions. In his younger days 
he figured as a dashing blade in the great world; 
and no young fellow of the town wore 2 longer 
pigtail, or carried more buckram in his skirts. 
From sixteen to thirty he was continually in love, 
and during that period, to use his own words, he 
bescribbled more paper than would serve the thea- 
tre for snow storms a whole scason. The evening 
of his thirtieth birth-day, as he sat by the fireside, 
as much in love as ever was man in this world, 
and writing the name of his mistress in the ashes, 
with an old tongs that had lost one of its legs, he 
as seized with a whim-wham that he was an old 
fool to be in love at his time of life. | It was ever 
one of the Cockloft characteristics to stick to a 
whim; and had Pindar stood out on this occasion 
he would have brought the reputation of his 
mother in question. From that time he gave up 
all particular attcutions to the judies, and though 
he still loves their company, he has never been 
known to exceed the bounds of common courtesy 
in his intercourse with them, He was the life and 
ornament of our family circle in town, until the 
epoch of the French revolution, which sent so 
inany unfortunate danciug-masters from their 
couurry to polish and enlighten our hemisphere. 
"This wag a sad time for Pindar, who had taken a 
genuine Cockloft prejudice against everything 
French ever since he was brought to death’s door 
by a rayou; he groaned at Ca Ira, aud the Mar- 
seilles Hymn had much the same effect upon him 
that sharpening a knife on a dry whetstone has 
upon some people, it scts his tecth chattering. 
Le might in time bave become reconciled to the 
rubs, had not the introduction of French cockades 
on the hats of our citizens absolutely thrown him 
into a fever. The first time he saw an instance of 
this kind, he came home with great precipitation, 
packed up his trunk, his old-fashioned writing- 
desk and his Chinese inkstand, and made a kind 
of growling retreat to Cocklott Hull, where he has 
resided éver sine 















































. + Musicar Epucation—In_ her “ Jot- 
tings from my Journal,” Miss Eliza Cook paint 
the miscries of those who are forced to learn mus 
without being gitted with an ear for it, and enlarg- 
es upon the folly of such a waste of time. 

“We will maintain our opinion that the general 
system of teaching music as an accomplishment, 
without any reference to the pupil’s uatural taste 
and capacity, and without any purpose save that 
of display, is alike tyrannical and absurd. We 
know several very clever and intelligent girls, who 
are well up in various branches of education, but 
who cannot master the acquiremeut of music— 
having no ear nor inclination for the art—but their 
parents insist on music being ‘learnt,’ and music 
being exhibited; so the poor victi become 
pressed with a false estimate of their abilities, or 
Jabor like white slaves under dread of that terrify- 
ing whip, ‘ uen-conventionality.’ We believe that 
niusic is an inherent constituent of the organiza- 
tion in some, while in others it is scarcely recog- 
nized even in its most popular form. We remem- 
ber that in our juvenile days, the love of music 
was so strong in us, that every instrument coming 
within our reach was attempted ; and with instine!- 
ive power we could tune a set of strings, and 
strum on a piano before we had been taught a sin- 
glo note. We had a large investment in Jew’s 
harps, whistles, and miniature post-horns. We 
admit that our private performance on the latter 
might have formed some public nuisance—indeed, 
more than one party confided their opinion to us 
on this subject; but within a week we could effect 
as fine a blast, ina small way, as ever roused a 
country town in the dead of night; and then were 
prouounced to be # ‘musical genius,’ Perhaps we 










































might have developed into a barrel organ, it’ care 
and money had beeu lavished on us: but fortu- 
nately, little notice was taken of our premature 
symptoms in this case; so Apollo, determined not to 
lose his chance of a disciple, led us quietly on one 
side, and said, ‘ Never mind; if they wont encour- 
ago your playing,’ Til teach you to sing; and un- 
der his authority we got on famously in the depart- 
ment that made no houschold noise. That music 
should form u part of general education is highly 
desirable, provided the pupil has a degree of matu- 
al capacity, and betrays the possession of ‘ cars,’ 
as well as hands in the service of sweet sound; 
but when simple ballad.is sung out of time and 
out of tune, and een pages of Sterndale Ben- 
nett are rendered in a fashion that induces a sen- 
sitive listener to exclaim ‘Stop that noise! then 
we should earnestly advise the study of mu 
be relinquished, and some more congenial acquire- 
ment substituted.” 





























Hoop’s Practica, Joxes.— Mrs. 
Broder! ip, Hood’s daughter, aud the editress of the 

Memorials,” tells us that he was fond of playing 
harmless practical jokes on his wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and who was a capital 
subject for his fun, for she believed implicitly in 
whatever he told her. 

“On one occasion soon after their marriage, my 
father was suddenly scized with rheumatic fever 
of wsevere kind, On his parti y he was 
ordered to Brighton to recruit his strength. Sea 
aiy always produced a beneficial effect on his 
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health; and for inany years he was in the habit of | the stairease—a proof’ that what may suit one lat 


for a few weeks. At the time I mention he was so 
woak as to be lifted into the coach at starting, but 
the next day, refreshed by the first breath of the 
bracing air, he was almost himself. At broukfast 
he offered to give my mother a fow hints on buy- 
ing fish, adducing his own superior experience of 
the sea, as a reason for informing her ignorance 
as a young housekeeper. ‘ Above all things, Jano, 
said he, ‘as they will endeavor to impose upon 
your inexperience, let nothing induce you to buy 
a plaice that has any appearance of red or orange 
spots, as they are sure signs of an advanced stage 
of decomposition.’ My mother promised faithful 
compliance in the innocence of her heart, and ac- 
cordiugly, when the fishwoman came to the door, 
she descended to show off hor newly acquired in. 
formation. As it happened, the woman had very 
little except plaice, aud these she turned over and 
over, praising their size and freshness. But the 
obnoxious red spots on every one of them still 
grected my mother’s dissatisfied eyes. On her 
hinting a doubt of their freshness, she was mot by 
the assertion that they were not long out of the 
water, having been caught that morning. This 
shook my mother’s doubts for a moment, but re- 
membering my father’s portrayal of the Brighton 
fishwoman’s iniquitous fulschoods, sho gravely 
shook her head, and mildly observed, in all the 
pride of conscious knowledge, ‘My good woman, 
it may be as you say, but I could not think of buy- 
ing any plaice with those unpleasant red spots!” 
The woman’s answer was a perfect shout. ‘Lord 
bless your eyes, mum! who cver seed any without 
7em? A suppressed Bigple on the stairs revealed 
the perpetrator of the joke, and my father rushed 
off in a perfect ecstacy of laughter, leaving my 
poor discomfited mother to appease the angry sear 
nymph as she could. This was a standing joke 
for many years.” 











seeeeees GariBaALpI’s Dress AND APPEAR- 
ANCE.—When I went tu sce Gurabaldi asecond time 
yesterday, in order to ask him for the “ laisse pas- 
ser,” he was no longer the serious, absent man 
whom I had seen a short time before, but chirping 
and cheery, and humining an air, his constunt 
custom—the aide-de-camp, Brandt assured me— 
almost the whole day when working alone, or not 
giving formal audiances. This time I took a good 
Yook at him, and he did not give me the impres- 
sion of being more than from 35 to 38, though I 
know that his real age is 51. Of all the pictures [ 
have ever scen of him, that on the cover of the lit- 
tl shilling lite published in London is the best. 
The figure at Madame ‘Tussaud’s would be perfect 
did it not convey the idea of too small a forehead. 
But he no longer wears his hair as he used to do, 
in the long locks “a la Nazarene,” but very short. 
There is no change in his beard. And now let me 
describe his appearance and dress with the preci- 
sion due to the remarkable attire of so remarkable 
aman. He wears light grey pantaloons, with a 
red cotton shirt, fastened by five small mother-of- 
pearl buttons, and a silk handkerchief with ditfor- 
ent colors on a violet ground, lightly tied by two 
knots on his left shoulder, the other two ends 
hanging loosely over his right. He wears on his 
head a hat of the kind called in Italy, “pajuolo,” 
of the color of camel’s hair, but so worn aud bat- 
tered that many a man, without the pretensions to 
a dandy, woukl have considerable objections to 
such an article of costume. It is,iu plain English, 

a“ shocking bad hat.” He walks with a step 60 

rapid that ‘his oungest aides-de-camp have the 

greatest difliculty in keeping step with him. .-This 

quickness of step images the quickness of all his 

movements, military or political. The Washing- 
ton of Italy is no exception to the old saying that 
“no man is a hero to his valet.” The domestic of 
Garabaldi, who comes nearest that character, iu- 
formed me confidentially that his “ master is not 
without his weaknesses.” Te is prodigiously par- 
ticular about the color and the pattern of these 
same handkerchiefs which he wears thrown over 
his shoulder. He is also very particular about the 
red cloak, which he carries folded on his left shoul- 
der when in company, and which he arranges with 
great care. Here Garibaldi never changes his 
picturesque attire, and it seems to become im far 
better than would any uniform all bedizened with 
gold lace, and covered with orders and with stars. 




















seeee+ EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY.—Not ma- 
ny years ayo, two Frenchmen—one wealthy and 
in possession of ready cash, and the otlier poor and 
penniless, occupied, by chance, the same room in 
a suburban hotel. In the morning the seedy one 
arose first, took trom his pocket a pistol, and hold- 
ing it to his own forchead, and backing against 
the door, exclaimed to his horrified companio 

“ft is my last desperate resort; 1 am penniless 

and tired of life; give me five hundred francs, or 
Twill instantly blow out my brains, and you Wi 
be arrested asa murderer!” 
The other lodger found himself the hero of an 
unpleasant dilemma; but the cogency of bis com- 
panion’s argument struck him “cold.” | He quiet- 
ly erept to his pantaloons, and handed over the 
amount; and the other vamosed, after locking the 
door on the outside. 

Hearing of this, another Frenchman of a very 
savage aspect, one night tried to room with a tall, 
raw-boned gentleman’ from Arkansas, who had 
been rather free with his money during the day, 
and evidently had plenty more behind. | Next 
morning “Vike,” awaking discovered his, mato 
standing over him, with a pistol leveled at his own 
head, and evidently quaking with agitation. | 

“What the deuce are you standin’ thar for,in 
the cold?” said Pike, propping himself on his el- 
bow, and coolly surveying the Gaul. rs 

“bam desperate !* was the reply; “you give 
me one hundred dollar, or I will blow out mine 
brains!” ets 

“ Well, then, blow and bo darned P” replied Pike, 
turning over. . 

“Bote you will be arrested for zo murdaire?’ 

persisted the Gaul, earnestly. i 

“Eh, what’s that?” said Pike. “Oh, I seer and 
suddenly drawing a revolver and a five-pound 
bowie from under his pillow, he sat upright. "4 
man may as well be hung for a sheep as & lamb, 
he coolly remarked; and, at the wor, bo started, 
for the Gaul; but the latter was too nimble—the 
“hoss-pistol,” innocent of lead, exploded in the 
nir, and with oue frantic leap, our little Fr ae 
man was standing in his night-robo at the fot of 























itude will not answer for another. 





hton, or his favorite haunt, Mastings, 





























of the 
Welcome Guest. 


following: 


“Tho first view of Mexico is not so striking a8 
wo anticipated. The physiognomy of the city is 
less characterized, less marked by the old.Spanish 
bat When you have gone 
rough the long and broad streets that traverse 
Mexico in its whole extent, beholding the colored 
domes of churches and convents rising upon your 
in to feel the charm of this singular 


type than Puebla; 
t 


route, you 


and remote city which you reach from the barn- 


+ Mexico ny Nieut.—Mr. J. J. Ampere 
French Academy, has published lately some 
very striking descriptions of Mexico and its peo- 

le, a few of which we have translated for the 
We have met with no more 
graphic delineation of the Aztec capital than tho 








“Thon follow m Our Father which art in 
Heaven,’ &c. Maving acted as clerk, repeating 
after Peter, the ferryman cried— 

“Now let me go.” 

“Not yet,” said Peter, “you must make me 
three promises :—First, that you will repeat that 
prayer morning and evening as long as you live; 
secondly, that you will hear every pioneer preach- 
er within five miles of this ferry; and thirdly, that 
you will put every Methodist over free of expense. 
Do you promise and yow ?” 

T promise,” said the ferryman, 


And, strange to say, that man afterwards be- 
came a shining light. 
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srresees DIAMOND ON Paste.—There has been 
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ment in art, sqence, and lit 


benificence of republican in a manuer whi 
at once to dissipate the fears of those timid fozies | 
who continually “ despair of the Republic. 
out boasti 


cannot fail to admire the pic! 
consuminate simplicity and self-evident trath; and 
our own people cannot fail to be more in love with 
themselves than ever on beholding their portrai 


ett also proved the falsity of similar ones mado 














ing climate of Vern Craz, by ascending from zone 
to zone through the scale of successive vegcta- 


tions, and whi 





‘hat the height of Mt. St. Bernard 
enjoys a deliciously temperate atmosphere, This 
evening is dolightful; tho vast streets of Mexico 
are whiteucd by the moon; the great plaza seems 
immense. On two sides it is bordered by porticos ; 
before me the cathedral rises behind a row of trees 
on the site of the old Mexican temple; the palace 
of the president and the two chambers stretches 
on my right like long white band. Unfortunate- 
ly, all these buildings, including the palace, are 
uot high enough for the oxtent of the square, one 
of the most spacious and regular in the world. 
The charm of this hour is the grandeur of the vast- 
ness of the celestial space which the eye embraces ; 
it is a dome of the purest and softest bluc, seeming 
to rest on all sides on a block of white marble, at 
the summit of which the moon hangs like an ala- 
baster lamp in an azure tent. After nine o’clock 
in the evening the plaza is empty, and the streets 
deserted. Few pedestrians cross it; some car- 
riages rolling in the distance remind you that you 
aro ina capitol, a mute and slumbering capitol, 
which scems to retire within its memories of the 
past, and to prepare for the cares of the future, for 
into this plaza the enterprising men of the north 
have marched victorious ; they know the way now, 
and will return.” 














. +» WHonot To Marry.—An old codger, 
who lived many years ago, did not marry happily, 
and when his spouse died, leaving him a son and 
heir, he was content with his single life, and com- 
forted himself with potations. In one of his semi- 
intoxicated wise fits, he called his son Jack and 
proceeded to give Lim some admonition, as Jack 
was getting old enough, and what was worse, the 
disposition to mate. 

“Jack,” said tho paternal, “never marry an un- 
dertaker’s unless you wish to undertake to raise a 
hearse-ute family; uor a miller’s daughter, unless 
she is the flower of the family. Nor pay your ad- 
dresses to the daughter of a lawyer, for fear her 
existence may be brief. If you must choose be- 
tween a doctor’s and a banker’s daughter, for her 
‘offensive rank,’ nor yet a gardener’s daughter, 
lest she take to the rake. Avoid marrying a 
drowned sailor’s daughter, for she will have an 
aversion to water; neither condole with a shoc- 
maker’s daughter, for she will wish you waxing 
near your end for your all. If you marry a blue 
stocking, you will go with holes in your own. 
You cannot marry a baker’s daughter, for she will 
not be of the upper crust, and of course will be ill 
bred. Never marry for riches, for they can be 
packed up and carried away by your wife’s lover 
before the honeymoon has passed; nor for beau- 
ty, for the beauty that slept over night, like tho 
flowers with ‘rosy taces washed in dew,’ may be 
spoiled in a week by the big head or the bursting 
of a camphene lamp. Never take up with the 
daughter of your buarding-house keeper, for if you 
do you will make bad hash of it. Never marry 
the daughter of’ a poet, if her name be Anna, for 
her children will be anapests. Nor again, a scribé’s 
heiress, for she will have a proclivity to inkebate. 
Nor would I advise you to let your lines fall in 
with a fisherman’s daughter, lest she become in- 
sane. If you care to marry, marry some woman 
whose father was hung. ‘Then you needn’t use a 
rope’s end to her, for she’ll remember the pater- 
nal application, But if you must marry, pick a 
sexton’s daughter, for she will be of a grave turn 
of mind, and experienced in epithets suitable for 
a bereaved family, which is a convenient thing to 
have in the house. And Jack, if you will marry, 
marry a wise woman, for one fool is enough in the 
‘iunily. 















. ++ BApTizinG A FERRYMAN.—A remark- 
able character was Peter Cartwright. He was a 
great anti-slavery man, and struck right and left 
to all who opposed him, One day, on approach- 
ing a ferry across the river Illinois, he heard the 
ferryman swearing terribly at the sermons of Pe- 
ter Cartwright, and threatened that if ever he had 
to ferry the preacher across, and knew him, he 
would drown him in the river. Peter, unrecog- 
hized, said to the ferryman— 

“ Stranger, [ want you to put meacross.” 

“Wait till Lam ready,” said the ferryman, and 
pursued his conversation and strictures upon Peter 
Cartwright. Having finished, he turned to Peter 
and snid, “Now Pil put you across.” 

On reaching the middie of the river, Peter threw 
his horse’s bridle over ke in the boat, and told 
the ferryman to let go his pole, 

“ What for?” asked the ferryman. 

“Well, you’ve just been using my name im- 
proper-like; and said if ever L came this way you 
would drown me. Now you have got a good. 
chance.” 

“Ts your name Peter Cartwright?” asked the 
ferryman’ 

“My name is Peter Cartwright.” 

Instantly the ferryman scized the preacher; but 
he did nut know Peter’s strength; for Peter in- 
stantly seized the ferryman, one hand on the nape 
of his neck and the other at the seat of his trow- ; 
ers, and plunged him in the water, saying— 

“T baptize thee (plazh) in the name of the devil, 
whose child thou art.” 

Then lifting him up, Peter added— 

“ Did you ever pray ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it’s time you did.” 

“ Never will,” answered the ferryman, 

Splash! splash! and the ferryman is in the 
depths ayain. 

“« Will you pray now?” asked Peter. 
The gasping victim shouted— 


























to purchase it, I ought to tell you, however, that 


much talk in Paris for a few days past, of an ad- 
venture of'a Russian who is very rich, and has a 
great passion tor diamonds, At a house to which 
he was introduced, he saw, one evening, seated at 
acard table, a young man very elegantly dressed, 
and having on his finger a super) diamond ring 
which, as he handled the cards, reflected the light 
very brilliantly in every direction, The diamond 
naturally attracted the attention of the Russian, 
who asked permission to examine it. He looked 
at it, tried it.on, and became so enamored with it 
that he offered to purchase. The young man de- 
clined, on the ground of family associations, which 
made him unwilling to part with it. A larger sum 
was offered, but again declined. The Russian per- 
sisted, At length the young man told him that 
if there were no other reason, he could not think 
of selling it, as it was not a genuine diamond. As- 
tonishment succeeded admiration in the mind of 
the Russian, and he asked the loan of it for a sin- 
gle day. Consent was courteously given, and he | r 
diamond of the first water. He sought again the 
young man. si 
“Monsieur,” ho said to him, “[ retarn you 
your ring; here it is; but [am still very anxious 


my jeweller pronounces it a genuine diamond, 1 
offer you six thousand francs.” 
“Your jeweller is mistaken. 
six thousand francs for what [ know to be @ mere |} 
bit of glass.” 





“Still [am not willing to cheat 
“ But I insist on being cheated.’ 
“Very well; you may have your wish, on one 
condition, that you will sign a paper, saying, that 


you.” 


franes for what I assure you is only a morsel of 
glass.” 
The paper was readily signod, the ring given up, 
and the Kussian went off triumphant. A tow days 
ofterward, meeting the jeweller, he showed him, 
exultingly, his new purchase. The jeweller glanced 
at it; then examined it more closely. 
«This time,” he remarked, quietly, “it is 
paste.” 
The ring, undoubtedly, had been adroitly ex- 
changed at the moment of delivery; but the paper 
the Russian had signed left him, of course, without 
any legal remedy. 








How tne wWortip Looxs.—An at 
mosphere of illusion envelops every man’s life in 
amist. Objects are visible to him only through 


this medium. It takes its color from his charac- 
ter, and gives that color to everything. A happy 


man secs the world tinted with the golden hue of 
his own cheerfulness. To the misanthrope it is a 
black and billious world. There are some cold 
and bleak dispositions that carry with them 
throughout the year the dull sky of November, 
and the dreary sentiment of chill winds, naked 
woods, und leaves rotting and whirling on the 
ground. 

We never study different people without won- 
dering how the universe looks to them. ere is a 
pinched and peev face which we may know is 
aways turned towards a pinched and peevish 
world. There are miserly hands so large and ea- 
ger that the owner of them sces nothing in life but 
theiy grabbing and grasping. But here passes a 
benevolent sow! which sheds the sunshine of love 
upon all people, from a face full of sweetness and 
sympathy. While yonder crawls a hopeless, shriv- 
elled worm ofa man, with an atmosphere of mould 
and death about him that makes the universe seem 
likea great zhostly scpulchre. 

How do you suppose the world looks to a thief? 

There he goes, with that smooth, crafty face of 
his, and those alert, quick-glancing eyes which 
discover so readily where there are pockets to 
pick. But not for all the riches of the globe would 
we wear on our brow the bandages of moral dark- 
ness that blind his soul. 
And here is the mean man, to whom the world 
is w huge pigsty, abounding in the swill and filth 
that he loves. Wow different his eyesight from 
that of his neighbor just across the street, to 
whose opened, spiritual sense the universe is a ca- 
thedral, the sky a wondrous blue dome where the 
clouds are incense, every tree or rock some sacred 
emblem, and every shore brims with holy water, 
while anthems of joy and praise ascend forever 
from nature and the heart of man. 

ft would be worth while, we think, to be a hero, 
if ouly to know how the world appears to sucha 
soul. Low large, and free, and generous it ex- 
wnds before him! Death itself is only a transpa- 

t shadow, not at all formidable, with th 
of an immortal life shining through, This gr 
and faithful heart knows nothing of the petty ter- 
rors that beset the way of the timid man, who 
sees life through a mist that exaggerates the 
most trivial object into shapes of dreadful magni- 
tude and power, 

As we ure, so we see; and it depends upon onr- 
selves whether the world shall be to us ugly or 
beautiful—hell or Heaven—pure, and hopeful, and 
sweet, or a pit of bitterness, corruption and de- 
spair. 













































Mr. Everetr’s REPLY To Lorp 
Grey.—It is refreshing in these days of verbosity 
and sounding ¢lap-trap, to mect with a speech like 
that in which Edward Everett_on the Fourth x 
plied to the charges made hy Earl Grey, of poli 
cal degeneracy in the United States, Mr. Everett 
had the good taste to avoid me recrimination, 
but in reply to the charge of American decadence, 
he drew a comparison of the ci ution of our 






























“1 will do anything you bid me.” 


country with that of the country of our censor, 


by Mr. Buchannan, for the vencrable chief magis- 
trate supplied the text for the peer’s animadver- 
sions, and in fact the latter simply condemne‘l us 
out of the President’s own mouth. 
doubly valuable on that account, andit is more ac- 
ceptible still, inasmuch as it is a masterly reply, 
from the highest authority, to the gloomy forebod- 
ings of American decline expressed erewhile by 
Edward Everett and certain old Whigs, who have 
hitherto seen no hope for the country but in the 
election of Bell and Everett, and the restoration of 
cocked hats and knee breeches. 
sce since his nomination Mr. Everett tukes a more 
cheerful view of his afluirs; let up hope that the 
perusal of his excellent speech will dissipate the 
fears of his dependent supporters, and convince 
them that even if their ticket is beat, the country 
will be safe. 


can, with colors and 


took the ring to bis jeweller, who pronounced it a | of the Chicago Journal:- 


bright day, with a little breath of air in it; woods, 
old woods, on two sides of the field, to set off the 
dull gold; woods lying like three-piled velvet, tint 
above tint, oak and maple and elm, edgings of. 
willows, und lettered in silver with flowers of 
T cannot accept {sweet elder; the wind just turning out the white 


“ But if [want the bit of glass?” al 


grew sober again two or threo times in a minute; 
the sun shining 
ready to svt; the treetops afire, ‘burning bushes’ 
along the fences—and no Mount !—the grain look- 
of your own free will, you give six thousand | ing here as if splashed with a fresh gold, and there 

as if day had died on it and stained it through 
with red glory. 
cradle’s wooden fingers thrust stiff and stark 
through the fence, not a suggestion of bag or bin 
anywhere; only a zig-zag flash of a squirrel aloug 
the rails, that ‘takes his pay as he goes;’ only 8 
bird dipped in the yellow ripples, and skimmed 
singing away; only a butterfly flickering, like a 
pair of hickory leaves in an autumn wind.’ 





not against us. He gave a concise sketch of our! light, heat and water from the same source, and it 
may be, from the same material. The whole du- 

rature, proving at. mestic picture will have an air of labor-saving con- 
once the high order of American genius, and the; trivance and elégant mechanism, with cushioned 
noiselessly gliding from cellar to attic; loco- 
dumb waiters circulating with stiff gravity 
through the table ritnal; steam culliopes discours- 


ondertul material progress, and our advance-* 








hought | cars, 
Dei eced 





motive 
? With- 
ing or vaingloriousness, lo depicted our, 
ountry and people just as they are; the world 
ture drawn with such 





ing musical 


work, 
en out the 
and birthp 








its. 
In refuting the charyes of Lord Grey, Mr. Ever 


The speech is 


Tt is pleasant to 


in the air 
pe 
‘Where is the artist who 
sh, make more vivid and 
eal the painting of this picture, by B. F. Taylor. 





and then 


head still 
been at fh 





“Talk of pictures as we may, there is no fairer 


ight than this: a field of grain fully ripe in | govs not 


raise the 
obviate t! 
asunder, 
and ey 





ining of the poplars, ‘and lightly touching the 
grain here and there, till it brightens and darker 





a 


ul over the field, as if an April face smiled and 


* . he sudd 
aslant the picture: the sun just 


ment or 


former it 


Not a reaper in sight, not a} gut tho 


we 


- A Srory witn a Morav.—That truth 
is sometimes stranger than fiction is not disputed, 
and it falls to the lot of a reporter to be cognizant 
of many strange but startling stories. One of 
these shall be transcribed. ft has a local charac- 
ter, and the parties referred to are well known in 
Philadelphia. 
About five years ago, an enterprising firm was 
engaged in a lucrative business in Water street. 
Its integrity in business was beyond suspicion or 
ca The promptness with which its obligations 
were met was the subject of general ecomium, and 
its paper had, in every case, the yalue of bank 
notes or of specie. The firm was composed of tw 
members, both of them wealthy. With time the 
riches grew apace, and with cash their kindness 
and integrity increased. The senior party resided 
in a magnificent west-end mansion, surrounded 
with all the luxuries which money could command 
and taste could ask. The junior partner lived with 
his family in a rural district upon a farm, He 
passed the business hours in his establishment up- 
on Water street, and in the cool of the evening 
rested in his cottage. His children grew up healthy 
and contented, aud all the fireside virtues guim- 
boled about his fect. 
In the lapse of time the firm dissolved. Its pur- 
poses had been subserved in the success of its 
speculations, and the preservation of its integrity, 
and cach partner retired to his house to enjoy the 
profits of his labor. 
The saddest part of the picture is now to come, 
and “Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,” 
might delineate with pity the disgrace of one aud 
the happiness of the other. The west-end million- 
aire has forfeited the respect and [riendship of his 
ancient partner. We passed him last cyening ina 
state of bloated intoxication, filthy with exposure 
and absolute want. The men with whom he once 
si ted would blush to-day to recognize him. 
His fortune has been squandered in continued e: 
cess, his family is scattered and penniless—and the 
sole aim of his degraded ambition is to find the 
wherewithal to purchase drink. The junior part- 
ner has not changed in circumstances. The home 
ties have proved stronger with him than the ut- 
tractions of vice, and he still lives to demonstrate 
the advantages of retired virtue and contented 
competence. 


the air, 
ma 





let go, 
caught 





call on 
doctor 











appear 


Lear. 
doctor 


himsel! 
so like 


jumpe 


Garri 





being 






found 
ness. 


seseeees IMPROVED HomeEs.—The romance of 
home life, like every other kind of romance, is in 
a fair way to disappear before the onward march 
of improvement. Science is invading our very 
hearthstones, or rather_is reducing them to mere 
figures of specch, and rendering the domestic 
myths and sentiments as obselete as the and 
Penates of the old Roman dwelling. Time was 
when the fireside was a Jiterality but the ne 
generation will scarcely understand either the word. 
or thing. It would certainly be difficult to imag- 
ine the family circle at that modern substitute for 
the cheery hearth, the register; and Santa Claus 
is already puzzled how to reach his little devotees 
by the orthodox route of the chimney. “The old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well” is now a wa- 
xisti ly in rural fancy. The lone 

student no longer trims the midnight lamp, but 
objec y, as Well as subjectively, lights the gas. 
In short, “love ina cottage” has become a pi 
of almost fabulous antiquity, and the true novel for 
the times wind up in a palatial residence. If we 
go on at this rate, all sentiment and simplicity will 
vanish from the household. Our homes will be 


when 
































which showed that the balance of good is at least 


woven together into one immense hotel, drawing 


ing machines performing miracles of fancy needle- 
The gi 


ed. In the meantime, however, let us be consoled 
with the refl 
try, we are 


thar as phys 
diffused, the means of domestic refinement and so- 
cial amelioration will be proportionably increased, 
‘The masses now live as luxuriously as their rulers 
of a century ago, and a century hence they may 
have learned how to befit, as well us to procure, the 
style of sovercignty. 


lignani gives an account of some extraordinal 
gymnastic feats 
Springing up an 
to ropes suspended from the roof, he raised him- 
self by strength of arm until his body had com- 
pletely overtopped the rings, and his whole weight 
was borne by the wrists. 


xpendicular above. By degrees he let his body 
bend back until the feet bad gone below the wrists, 


onds, he slowly resumed his perpendicular with the 


which he had started. The diffienlty of this feat 


required, 
same time differont sets of muscles—one set to 


en clegauce, as to really furnish a most 
pleasing spectacle. Afterwards, a long ladder was 
placed at un ordinary ongle against one of the raft- 
ers of the roof. After hanging for a few seconds, 


immense effort of strength, had caught one of the 
bars two feet higher. 


as before, and caught another bar above, 


his doing the trapeze with a single hand. Cartch- 
ing hold of the cross-bar with the right hand, he 
launched himself into empty space, und then, 
when the trapeze approached the utmost limit to 
which it could swing, he made an alinost superhu- 
man effort, and cate! 
peze with the same hand, was borne on towards 
the other end of the salle; but there, as his back 
was now turned to the point from which he had 
come, he had to let go his hold, and, turning in 


ing its downward swoop; then, as it neared 
the trapeze which ho bad started with, he again 


being borne on 
the platform which he had stood on at first. 


afternoon, when Garrick expected Dr. Monsey to 


for King Lear on that night, 
saw him in bed, he expressed his surprise, and 
asked him if the play was to be changed, 

Garrick wes dressed, but had his nightcap on, 
and the quilt was drawn over him to give him the 


puthized with him, saying that it was then time 
for him to be at the theatre, to dress for King. 


Garrick, in o languid and whining tone, told the 


ic, that he had ventured to trust the part to bi 
and he was sure the audience would not per 
the difference. Pretending to be worse, he requ 
ed Monsey to leave the room, that he might get o 
little sleep, but desired him to attend the theutre, 
and let him kuow the result. 

As soon as the doctor quitted the room, Garrick 


Monsey attended the performance. Having left 





before him, sometimes doubting, 


rick and Marr, 

At length, finding that the audience were con- 
viuced of Garrick’s identity, Monsey began to sus- 
pect that a trick bad been practised upon him, and 
hurried to Garrick’s house at the end of the play; 
but Garrick had been too quick for him, and was 


Some friends of Garrick, who had been let into 
the secret, and were present at the performance, 
witnessed and enjoyed Mon: 


laugh at his own expense, determining, however, 
to rotaliute on the first opportunity. 





























1 asthmas in the parlor, and nimble sew- 

















vnius of improvement will have driv- 
spirit of romance from its last refuge 
lace, and home itself be left disenchant- 

















tion that what we are losing in poc- 
ining in comfort and’ clezance; and 
‘al Conveniences are multiplied and 



























































+ Gyoastics EXTRAORDINARY.—Ga- 




















performed in Paris by M. Leotard, 
seizing two iron rings attached 


Ve then raised his feet 
until tbe head was down, and his body 


remaining in that position for a few scc- 


down, then turned his hody as it had 
rst, and then dropped into the place from 


consist so much in the degree of strength 
as in the necessity of employing pt the 


body and keep it erect, and another to 
he constant tendency of the rings to fly 
Yet all this was effected with such ease, 


lenly let go, and the instant after, by an 


He there swung for a mo- 
two, and again letting go, sprang upwards 
as in the 












































































































































































































stance, and so on tothe top of the ladder. 
most extraordinary display of the day was 





ing the bar of the second tra- 






































to seize on the wooden bar just as it was 























and, making another desperate exertion, 
the outer bar still with the same hand, and 
rds by its impetos, alighted on 













































































+++ SINGULAR Frocic or Garnick.—One 





him, he desired the se 


ut to conduct the 
into his bedroom, 


Garrick was announced 
nd when Mousey 





‘ance of being too ill to rise. Mousey syin- 































































































that he was too much indispused to perform 
f, but that there was an actor named Marr, 
him in figure, face, and so admirable a minn- 






out of bed and hastened to the theatre. 


Kk in bed, he was bewildered by the scene 
ud soméetinnes 
astonished at the resemblance between Gar- 





by Monsey in the same apparent state of ill- 





























n y’s perplexity, who, 
he discovered the deception, shared in the 























Original. 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


} IS spirit's fled, that cherished one 
OF late so blithe and gay; 

God took him home in Meaven to dwell, 
Mid realms of eudlers day. 
































Tlis sands of life are numbered. 
lis little race ix run; 

Me's gone to dwell with angels 
Bright as the shining sun; 





























And, free from earth's alloy, 
In'Heaven he’s shining now; 

‘We know that sin uud eorrow 
Are banished from his brow. 








Then murmur not that he has gone; 
Fond mother, cenge thy weeping! 

He's in that happy world above, 
Not dead, but only slveping. 





A. E.R. 
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0, DEAREST, GENTLE MAUD. 
SONG AND CHORTS. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 






















































































POETRY BY BELLA G. MINTOR. MUSIC BY W.U. BUTCHER. 
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head i Sk o sweet, gen - tle Maud. 
i a her head ; Where the soft winds pla: o’er the deep blue bay, Sleeps my own » gel t 
a te Say ey fein ; While the balm-y beoees through the dark green trees, Sigh’d low with @ moan - ing sound. 
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O, darl-ing! lost darl-ing! O, dear-est, gen-tle Maud! The hawthorn’s bloom strews thy earth - tomb, But thy spir - it rests with God! 
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3. 5. 
O, I saw them fold o’er her bosom cold Now I'll watch thee, dear, through the fading year, 


Her small hands spotless white; *Till the air grows cold and chill; 
While the eyes as blue, as the violet’s hue, } And when winter’s snow, on the tombstones blow, 
Were sealed in an endless night. ree I will sit beside thee still. 


Cxorvs. 0, darling, &c. Cuorus. 0, darling, &. 
4. 6. 
Now, no more her gaze, through a silken haze : 
Will so fondly on me rest; 
For she’s sleeping low, where the hare-bells grow, 
With the green sod on her breast. 
Cuorus. O, darling, &. 







And perchance, dear love, from thy home above, 
You will look down on me here; 
‘Till my sufferings o’er, and I weep no more, 
But shall sleep beside thee, dear. 
Cuorvs. 0, darling, &. 
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SHADOWS AND SUNLIGHT; 


LIFE TRULY PICTURED. 


BY MARY I. PURINGTON. 





‘¢TMIIOSE hor- 
rid rats!” 
and Bell darted 























across the room 
and opened an- 
other door to the 
left. Ida follow- 
ed, many times 
and oft looking 
over her should- 
er among the 
_ shadows that 
were multiply- 
ing as quickly 
as fancies in a 
diseased brain. 

“Would you 
go up gurret?” 
queried Bell. 

“Yes,” said 
Mary, “before 
T settle down in 
any of the low- 
er roems, I’m 
going to sce 
what there is in 
the house.” 

“That’s my mind,” suggested Ida, 

“ How very calm it is!” 

“So much the better. Ithought if the wind 
blew hard it would play the mischief with the old 
loose lumber, and maybe frighten us.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Elletson, after they came 
down from the chamber, “Iam going to tell you 
something to cheer you, for Ida feels frightened, 
and even Bell wishes she was safely at home.” 
Le are half right, Mrs. Elletson,” laughed 
ell. 

“ You are entirely right in my case,” said Ida. 

“So T thought.” 

Then they stood in the entry while she told them 
her secret. Said she— 

“ You both know that I am no coward?” 

“That we do,” they both answered, 

“We don’t know what may become of this fool- 
hardy affair.” 

«True again.” 

“ And we all know that this old building don’t 
bear avery respectable name on account of ghosts 
and spectres, and such things.” 

“We know all that.” 

“Well, to provide against emergences, I let 
cousin Allen into the secret; and told him if we 
were not back by midnight to get some one to help 
man_a boat and come after us.” 

“Tam so glad,” said both. 

“T wish that we had not started on this foolish 
enterprise,” Mary continued. 

“T wish the same now,” and Bell peered towards 
the dark, uncasy pines. . 

“Not that Iam afraid, but that something may 
happen.” 

“What have you in your mind as likely to take 
place?” {da queried, moving round in the twilight 
to Mrs. Elletson’s side. 

“Nothing, unless some of those half-drunken 
Joungers at the wharf mistrusted our destination. 
That is all.” 2 

“ But why should they mistrust it? you know it 
is no uncommon thing for ladies to cross in the 
ferry boat.” 

“Very true; but my remark was only surmising. 
But if you hear anything don’t be frightened; the 
rats are plentiful here, and a troop of them would 
muke as much noise as several people. Now let 
us ¢ointo the ecllar.” 

“ Where is our dark lantern, Ida?” 

“Pye got it safe.” 

They crept round the cellars, disturbing the 
legion of rats, mice, snakes and toads. Now it 
was pitch dark, and they would have given up the 
foolish experiment and returned, having learned, 
a wholesome on, but no ferryman was to the 
shore, and the distance by the bridge was too fur 
for them to think of travelling. 

“Where shall we sit?” 
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“T agree with you Ida,” so they went into the 
room and lifted the heavy oaken door into its 
place, and, finding an old ricketty bench, all sat 
down. 

“T wish we could have alight,” suggested Ida. 

“Tt would not be safe,” said Mary. 

“Your bump of cautiousness is not fully devel- 
oped, Mrs. Clifford; a light might attract some 
straglers here to disturbs us.” 

“ And have we got to sit here in the dark?” 

1 Yes, Bell; but that won’t hinder us from talk- 
ing. 

“ Oh, dear! I don’t feel like talking. I wish I’d 
never taken any notice of that boaster’s remarks 
concerning femule courage.” 

Mrs. Elletson and Ida laughed a low, musical 


laugh. They could see, spiritually, just how Bell 
looked about it. 

“Let us keep still,” said Ida. 

' oe dear! and the rats,” growled Mrs. Clif- 
‘ord. 

Again the listeners laughed. 

“ And the bugs,” put in Mary. 

“Dear, dear me!” and Bell hopped up, nearly 
tripping Mary and Ida over. “TI feel them crawl- 
ing over me now.” 

“Where is your courage, Bell?” 

“On the other side of the river.” Then with 
commendable bravo, “Oh! Pd do well enough if 
it was not for the rats.” 

“ Doubtless,” Mary replied; then she went to 
telling some of the scenes of foreign life; and 
soon all thoughts of bugs and rats fled away, so 
absorbed were the listeners in the narratives. She 
talked away, telling many things that had hap- 
pened to herself; but none spoke above a whisper, 
and the darkness was so thick that Bell declared 
she could feel it hugging her like fury. 

“What time is it?” 

Mary Elletson lit a match and looked at her 
watch. 

“Fifteen minutes to eleven.” 

“What! so late?” 

“Yes. The mystic hour approaches.” 

Again Bell gaye vent to that characteristic 
“pooh!” A few moments later, while Mrs. Ellet- 
son was talking, 

“Wark!” said Ida. 

“Rats,” suggested Mary, going on with her 
narrative. Avain there came a dull, heavy creak. 

“Do you hear?” Mrs. Elletsou?” 

“Yes :” and Mary chatted on. 

“T tell you that isn’t rats.” 

“Yiow do you know, Bell?” 

“Listen yourself,” Ida answered. 

There was no mistaking that noise. The dull 
creaking might be rats, but the light, shuflling 
tread could not be mistaken for them. 

“Ttis somebody or something walking,” said 
Mary. 

“T believe so,” answered Ida, 

“Tdon’t know, Bell. Let’s listen a few mo- 
moments.” 

They could distinguish a careful lifting back of 
old doors, light footsteps and lighter whispers. 
Ida was shaking like a leaf in the blast, Bell was 
as frightened as she wished to be, but Mary stood 
in the darkness, cool and calculating. 

“ To you suppose it is people, or —” 

“What, Bell?” 

“Ghosts.” 

“You little idiot,” whispered Mary, “do you 
suppose ghosts would make any noise?” 

What is it, then?” 

“Tl tell you what I fear.” 
“What is it?” wasped Bell. 
















infinitely more frightened of whoever it is in the 
house than I should be were they ghosts.” 
“ Hark!” whispered Bell. 











“They are in the room adjoining this,” was 
Ida’s remark, 
« And searching for us,” said Mrs. Elletson. 


“Tush, Bell, don’t you scream!” and her hand 
was pressed firmly on Mrs. Clifford’s mouth. Her 
quick ear had detected the warning, gasping of 
breath just in time to prevent the cry. “ Hush! 
our only, surety against those searching for us is 


silence. 
“Tt isn’t Allen, is it?” 
“No, Bell, Allen Woods is no such person. 
Hark! they are coming. Now when they open the 
door at the farther end of the room, at the same 
time Vl pull this aside, and while they are looking 
here dart through the entry and out door. In no 
case ery out, & it Let 
their object be what itmay, don’t gratify them by 
sereaming. Good! they haven’t gota light or we 

















“Tn the great southern room,” said Mary. 
“Tthink itv 
leading into it.”” 


wld be better; there are less doors | 








should sce it throuzh the chinks. They did not 
dare have one throw Be 
ul! don’t stumble! now quic 
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had just been, and through that into the entry and 
so into the open air, 
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Just as they were shoring off they heard a boat 


push off a little below them, and Mary said sho 


“Mind and not get bewildered, Bell, and take | guessed it was the gang from the house. When 


the wrong road.” 


“T wot,” answered Mrs, Clifford. “Give me} Woods that helped the ladies 


they fot to the wharf’ on the city side it was Allen 





8 into the carriage, af- 


your hand till I get you started right. My soul!} ter Mr. Elford had exchanged a few words with 


Lwish we were safely across the river.” 
“Tdon’t fear now,” said da, 
good large chance to shun them.” 


him; and after they were left at Mrs. Elictson’s 


3, We have got a Allen borrowed the team to go home with him- 


self. Mr. Elletson and Percy were both away on 


“Yes: but don’t speak above a whisper,” cau-| business, and ere they retired our three friends 


tioned Mary. 
“Vow dreadful dark!” 


made a solemn promise not to let those gentleman 


“We have been watched and followed, and Pm | Here 





_into the bout, andy 


¢ 0 : and like spir- | but his oar strokes kept time with Allen after they 
its they glided into the room where the intruders » were once afloat. 


“T can’t see my hand before me,” answered 
Ida. 


“{sn’t it most time for Allen?” 


know of their project and its termination. 





Chapter XL.—Allen Don't Bring Pleasant News. 


“T don't know, Bell; I should suppose it was “Tae next morning Allen was scarcely in Mrs. 


near midnizht. However, let us get as near the 
landing as possible.” 

“Mind and not go too near, the bank is steep! 
There, if we ever get home don’t mention this 


Elletson’s sitting-room when she asked— 
“ What ailed Elford last night, Allen?” 
“ He broke his leg when he fell.” 2 
“ Merciful Heavens!’ they exclaimed, while Ida 


freakc ‘to me again. Lam so sorry!” and Bell’s turned pale, and Bell burst into a flood of tenrs. 


voice was full of tears. 


“What have I done?” she said. “Why, [ 


‘ earlee é ¥ Mr. Elford this accident for 
«ct Never mind it,” pleasantly, answered Mary, souldin gre consod ty tos 
I did feel provoked, but I don’t now, knowing 


how completely we have cheated some miserable 
scamps out of a spree.” 

“Oh dear, how dark!” said Bell. “expect 
somebody to grab hold of me every minute.” 

If it had been daylight the speaker would have 
seen all the ladies give a little frightened hop at 


“Fe told me there on the shore that he had 


broken his leg; but begged mo not to tell you.” 


“ And here you drove us home while he was 


suffering.” 


“Tt was his orders.” 
“Oh, Lam so sorry!” And Mrs. Elletson looked 


this consoling suggestion of the fertile braincd | *8,though she, too, could have wept. 


Mrs. Clifford. 
“Wark!” said Mary. 
“ What is it?” 


“ He is in good spirits, though; Iwas to see him. 


this morning.” 


“Tam glad of that,” said Bell, “ and I must go 


“Don't you hear the dip of oars?” It is past to see him to tell him to blame me altogether.” 


twelve, T ruess.” 

“T cannot distinguish, the waves are lapping 
the shore so ince: 

“There, now listen.” 

“T heard it then.” 

“They are coming pretty swiftly by the way the 
prow spats on the waves.” 

Tere Mrs. Ellctson laughingly whispered— 

“Hush, Bell Clifford! if you hail them I will 





“He wou't do that.” 
So Wihy at? 
“ Because he says it is all through his own care- 


lessness; he ought not to bave been in such a hur- 
at 


“Tshall go to sce him to-morrow, tell him, Al 


len,” said Bell; “and tell himif I can [ will try to 
make him laugh.” 


“ Be will make you laugh by telling how full his 


te 5 eat y s¢ aud pockets were of dirt; and—well he 
throw you over the bank, you crazy thing! Tow | SYe8, Nose aud pe } 
do you know but they are mates to them in the | "Vs me in setting the matter out. 


house.” 
“ Well, [ never thought,” apologised Bell. 
“T know it. Listen! there, she strikes the 


“Well, I don’t belicve Pll ever start up any- 


thing again for amusement.” 


“Never mind, Bell, you didn’t ask Mr. Elford 


wharf! Now as soon as he steps on the planks [| to go for you, therefure there is no chance for him 


can tell if it is Allen.” 
Here a voice said— Hadn’t [better hold her to 








to blame you.” 


“Tinow it; but still I shall always blame my- 


the wharf while you go up for them? I cannot | self.” 


find anything to fusten her to, and I 
step to go overboard. How dark it ii 
Mr. Woods replied— 





pect every 





“You needn’t. I will sce that hehas everything 


needful, He bade me tell the ladies not to trouble 
themselves about him; that he was in very good 


“Told her, if you please, Mr. Elford, I won’t be | hands.” 


gone lone, if I don’t fall and break my neck.” 

Here Mary called— 

“ Allen, is it you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “ They are down here, 
Elford.’ Where are you, girls? 

“Up somewhere,” Mary replied. 

“ All sate?” 

“All sate; but don’t talk too loud, there is some 
sort of a gung up at the old house, but we have 
slipped them easily.” 

“Ah! but where are you?” 

“On the bank, I guess.” 








“We shall all go and sec him.” 

“Where is he stopping?” asked Ida. 

“ At his mother’s.” 

“Then sive him my best wishes; I shall not 


visit him. 


“Why, Ida?” 

“T know Mrs, Elford,” Ida replied. 

“7 will do your errands.” 

“Thanks,” and Allen went. out. 

“Go with us to-morrow, Ida, I think he won’t 


like it if you do not.” 


“No, Mary, I know what his mother would say; 


“Well, don’t stir or you will be in the river. I} and I haven’t seen her since Uevft there.” 


guess, Elvord, you will ha 
me get the 





¢ to fasten her and help 
Is down. I forgot my lantern until 





“Well, do send him a note or some flowers,” 
“No, Bell, only my best wishes; and my regrets 





after we were most here, and [ wouldn’t go back | for being instrumental in bringing about this acci- 
lest you would be frightened.” dent. 


« ‘And we have lost ours,” 


aid Bell. 
“T nygver shall find you, 


sirls,” laughed Alien, 








“Well, as you please.” 
“Ida, what do you think of your marriage por- 


‘zo, first one way and then the other.| tion which you was to receive at the old house?” 


There, by my faith! that is the third time that [| and Bell tried to laugh. 


have fallen over that infernal rock, twice forward 
and once back. Mary, Ida, Bell, some of you 
give me your hand. Thatis you, Mary, I know, 
Step carefully.” But by the smothered laughter 
and the rattle of the smaller rocks they didn’t 
have a very pleasant passage. Bell was so impa- 
tient that she followed them cre Mr. Elford had 
time to get near them, 

“Pll be therein a moment, Miss Norton. Please 
don’t move. I’ll”— Here the bank caved in, roll- 
ing two or three rocks into the water. Ida was 
far enough back that it didn’t undermine her, 
Allen Woods had got Mary and Bell sately seated, 
and came back with— 

“Elford, where are you?” They heard Mr, 
Elford say something in a low tone and Allen an- 
swer, and then Mr. Woods said, “ Ida, trust to me, 
I know this path better.” 

As they passed over the rubbish Allen stopped 
a moment, and then their progress was slower, 
They thonght Mr. Elford very clumsy in vetting 
tacirurn after le was in, 























World to pos: 


ford, and found him in ¢ 


marked Bell to Mrs. Elford, as that lady flounced 
in robed i 


most par 


know her, Mrs. Clifford?” 





“Oh! Ldon’t care much if wo didn’t get any- 


thing; we got off so much better than [ expected.” 


“ Sure enough; and had it not been for Mary I 


should have shrieked, and by that means disvov- 
ered to them our near proximity.” 


“Mrs. Elletson has much presence of mind.” 
“No flattery, Ida.” 


“None to you, dear Mary; but I would give tho 
0.” 






“Tt is priceles 
“Tt must be.” 
The next morning Bell and Ma 








went to El- 
xeellent spirits, 

‘s Norton sent her regards,” said Mary, 
did she not accompany them?” 

“She didn’t feel inclined to, t beli 
“ Very well.” 

“You have some beautiful flowe 





ow 





» 








's there,” re- 





costly morning dress. 
They are some that Nelson’s 
end, Welen Sprague, sent him. 
She was in herself'a few moments ago. Do you 








“Yes, v 
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“Yes, intimately,” answered Bell, as she met 
the full lance of Nelson’s cye. 

“Don't you admire her?” 

“She’s a lovely girl,” Bell answered. 

“And so Isind. She Wishes to come and sit 
with Nelson while he is confined indoors.” 

Nelson’s eyes again sought Bell’s face with a 
pleading, don’t-tell-Ida look in them. Bell smiled 
and shook her head knowingly at him. 

“Must you go, Mrs. Clifford? and you, too, 
Mrs. Elictson? I should be happy to sce you of- 

% 


We shall visit Nelson often. J 


“Thank you. 
‘ Percy, you know, 


shall come and. sit with him. 
js an intimate friend of his.” 
“Tell Miss Norton to come,” 
they were about leaving. 
“Miss who?” queried his mother. 
«A friend of mine,” said Bell. : 
“Qh!” and the Indy appeared satisfied. “ Bring 
who you please, my dear Mrs. Clifford.” 
“Thank you.” Then smiling at Nelson, she 
said, “ I will prevail on her to come if it is possi- 
ple.” 


said Nelson, as 





Chapter XLI.—Lame For Life. 


DA was not very assiduous in her duties as 
pook-keeper, for Mr. Walbridge had taken Rich- 
ard Sudley into his office, but he still insisted _on 
aying, her salary. She was sitting in Mrs. Wal- 
ridge’s parlor one morning when Mrs. Wilson 
came in, and pretty soon she said, > 
“ Mrs. Walbridge, have you heard the news ? 
“No, what is it?” 
“Why, you know 
ing his leg?” 


about Nelson Eiford’s break- 


“Well, that and his anxiety about his lost funds 
has thrown him into a dreadful high fover; and 
the doctors say they don’t seo how he can live. 
They say there is liardly one chance for him in 
twenty. Why, Mrs. Walbridge, what ajls—what 
is the matter, Miss Nelson?” 

Ida was tainting. The thonght that perhaps 
Nelson was dead or dying, and she could not see 
him, was dreadful, too dreadful for her to bear. 
Some time elapsed ere she was restored to con- 
sciousness. 

« What was the matter, Ida?” 

« A sudden sickness came on me, Mrs. Wilson.” 
“Well there! I don’t know when I’ve been so 
frightened. How do you feel now?” 
“The faintness is almost zone.” 

“Tam glad. How you did frighten me 
“ When was Mr. Elford taken sick?” Mrs. Wal- 
bridge enquired, well knowing that Ida would wish 
to know the particulars, and disliked to ask. 
“¥our or five days ago. It is brain fever. Do 
go out in the air, Ida. Bless me, how pale the 
child looks!” 

Ida gladly escaped from the room. She felt as 
if she was stifling to death. During theday Mary 
‘and Bell came over, and they also brought news of 
Jilford. They had been to seo him, but were re- 
fused admitance to the room. He was very ill, so 
the physicians said. After that, every morning 
John Walbridge called at the door of the Elford's 
to enquire how Nelson was. One night he came 
home with a very sad face. “They have given 
Eiford up to die,” was the first thing he said when 


p 








“Yes,” she answered. 

“Your hand tremble: pet,” he said, 98 he ag- 
sisted her. into the carriage. 

« Does it?” Pron etee . 

ff Yes, put courage! John Walbridge is with you; 
and he can put down anything in the way of inso- 
lence 

‘hey were soon. é slegan' 

sion ‘where Mrs, Elford still persisted in living, 
though they were parely able to rent it. | 

“Tda, you shake like an old toper}”’ and Mr. 
Walbridge tried to get her i smile. “Don’t try 

smuggle in; keep your vel up. 
aa cervant Bored the low ring of the bell. 

“ Show us the way to Mrs. Elford. v 

The servant felt the necessity of obeying the 
stern, imperative toncs. 

“ Good evening, madam, 
night?” sees 

© Low, indeed, but perfectly rational. 

“Glad to hear it. Is any one allowed to see 
him?” i 

“A very fow of his most intimate friends have 
heen in to sce him.” She was looking sharply at 
Ida, wondering who she was, and striving to re- 
member where she had seen her. ss 

“ My young friend here wishes to look in upon 
him,” was the cool announcement. John Wal- 
bridge felt pleased to see the lady look at Ida’s 
plain dress. He was just contrary enough not to 
call her by name. 4 s 

“ None only his most intimate friends are allowed 
jnto the room, sir,” and the lady bit her lip at the 
strange gentleman’s impertinence. i a 
“Well, this is one of his most intimate friends.” 
The lady raised her brows slightly, and, “ Be 
kind enough to give me an jntroduction to her,’ 
she said. 
“Bless me,I thought you knew her. Excuse 
my blunders. Ida Norton, Mrs. Elford.” 
“T don’t seem—” she commenced. 
“To remember_her? She was your, governess. 
Which way shall I go to tind your son he 
“JT don’t wish—I don’t think he would care 
about—” 
“ About seeing her? 


at the door of the clegant man 
al- 


how is your son to- 


Don’t believe yourself, 
madam. Beg pardon, but as you wont show us 
the way I will find it myself. ‘Come, Ida! Don’t 
be alarmed, we wont speak to disturb him;” and 
John Walbridge ascended the carpeted stairs, fol- 
lowed by Ida. 

“This way,” said the obsequious servant, open- 
ing the door intoa luxurious chamber, 

© Thank you; pass in, Ida.” 

When Ida passed in, Mr. Elford was lying with 
closed eyes. She approached the bed and_bent 
tenderly above him, looking at his haggard fea- 
tures. She never would have known him had she 
seen him in any other place and not been told who 
he was. Her eyes filled with tears. Ie opened 
his eves full on her face, and such a look as passed 
over his wasted features! Ida never forgot it as 
long as she lived. He only said, “ You’ve come at 
last, bless you, [da;” then closed his eyes again, 
She laid her hand one moment on his bright hair, 
as if invoking a blessing, and then glided away. 
“Good day, madam,” and urbane Mr. Wal- 
bridge bowed himeclf out, while (not knowing 
him, and supposing Ida still a governess) Mrs. Jl- 
ford could have annihilated them both. 








he entered the room where Ida and his wife were 
sitting. 
“ Impossible exclaimed Mrs. 
springing out of her chair. 
“They thmk he will die to-night at twelve.” 
Ida heard like one in a dream. She had her 
hand pressed on her heart, and she felt as if turn- 
ing to stone. “I wont have any supper to-night, 
Mrs. Walbridge,” she said in such ultered tones 
that “ Uncle John” looked round surprised. 
“What's the matter, Ida?’ he asked. 
signed for Mrs. Walbridye to make reply. 
. “She’s been sick all day,” his wife answered. 
Then, “ go to your room and tie down awhile,” she 
said. Ida thanked her with her eyes. 
“What ails Ida?” asked Mr. Walbridge, after 
she had left the room. 
“Don’t you know?” 
“ No, indeed.” 
“Haven’t you mistrusted all this while?” 
“Certainly not.” 
“Mr. Elford and Ida used to be lovers.” 
“ Ah, what!” and John Walbridge arose from 
the table in astonishment. What—were what?,, 
“Lovers,” said his wife. 
“ And why are they not now?” 
: a His mother’s pride has something to do with 
“My stars! her pride! Well, I should think it 
would have a fall by and by. I declare! And 
here she is Staying away from him, murdering 
herself, crucifying her feelings, just to please bis 
mother! Smart proceedings! Well, if he live: 
after the fever turns, T guess [ll escort her to 
in short order. I happen to know and not to fear 
Mrs. Elford. Peor Ida! and what a fool I have 
been! Well, well! ’ve been a fool all my days.” 
In her own room Ida was walking distractedly 
to and fro, wringing her hands and groaning i 
agony of spirit. Mrs. Walbridge came to the door 
to sce if she wished anything; then they retired. 
The house was still, and Ida was still walking. 
One by one the lights died out, excepting those 
that watching or waiting kept lit; and yet she 
walked, counting the minutes between life and 
death of him she loved. One, two, three—’twas 


py 


Walbridge, 


She 








twelve o’clock; and in speechless agony Ida sank 
to the floor as if alt of happiness, hope and life 
had, with that mystic hour, departed. Mrs. Wal- 
bridge found her on Jier knees in the morning, just 
where she had fallen at twelve o’clock, and’ the 
gogd prom whispered, 
“ Arise, Ida, he lives. My messenge) j 
returned with the news.” y, ger hae dust 
Ida raised her pale, haggard face, and laid it on 
her friend’s shoulder, thanking her thus for kind- 
ness and sympathy. 
“Ida, Mr. Walbridgo will carry you thero to- 
night, and you must go and sechim. He has called 
for you all through his fever, but his mother ci- 
thor did not know where you were, or would not 
send for you; but Mr. Walbridge says he shall ro 
with youand make sure that you see him.” Ida’s 
tears alone testified to her uppreciation of the kind- 
BE 
“Come, Ida,” called Mr. Walbridge, after tea 


that, day; “are you ready to go on a ride with 


es to the servaut, “ who were those peo- 
ple 
“The man’s Massa John Walbige; dunno the 
oman.” 
“John Walbridge! not the brokor of Change?” 
“ Der same, missus.” 
ee Well, if he comes again show him every atten- 
tion. 
“ Yes, missus.” 
“ How is Nelson now?” 
“easier, and not so res’less like since dey’s 
comed and looked at him;” was the negro’s reply. 
‘After that one visit Ida could not be prevailed 
upon to go to sce Mr. Elford again. She was too 
sensitive to be scrutinized by one as arrogant as 
his mother. She lfad been tosee him once; eno 
to let him know that she remembered him; anc 
most every day John Walbridge, Mary Elletson, 
or Bell presented him with flowers sent by Ida, 
which he always received with a smile; and would, 
child-like, lie and look at them a long while. : 
Once he sent a line to her, saying that his moth- 
er was absent, and wouldn’t she come and sit with 
him one hour; but she wrote back that much as sho 
would like to do so, she could not give his mother 
that occasion to villify her character. But she 
sent him Tenyson’s poems, saying to him, “ Read 
those passages that are penciled, and imagine Iam 
talking with you.” 
Gradually his bodily strength returned, and with 
crutches he was able to move about the house. 
The he sent for some capable surgeons to visit 
him, 
“Bad news again,” said John Walbridge. “I 
must be welcome at home, I think.” 
“What is it?” asked his wife and Ida in one 
breath. 
e Elford is lame for life, crippled forever.” 

Oh, what a shame! How dreadful!” said Mrs. 
Walbridge. 

“Yes,” said her husband ; “a young man of his 
capabilities to become almost uscless—I can’t see 
haw any one can make this out right.” 
“The Good Master can make it so.” 
al wish I had your faith, Laura.” 

Iwish you had, Archie.” 
Ida hadn’t spoken, but sat resting her head on 
hands, but she felt none the less keenly, 

e They must be poor,” at last said the broker. 

I think so,” his wife replied. 
Then silence for a few moments. 


“T wish there was some way that I could aid 
them.” 


“Ts there not?” 

. I don’t know; Nelson is so proud.” 

“1 wish you could think of some way.” 

Maybe [ can; ’ll see;” and he went out, 

Under that rough exterior John Walbridge pos- 
sessed one of-the best hearts that ever beat in hu- 
man breast. Those who didwt know him inti- 
mately didn’t like him very well, but for this he 
eared little. _He was like the chestnut, rough and 
uncouth in his outward sceming, but if you could 
only find the way in to his heart there was some- 
thing good there. Ida seemed to him just like his 
own child, or at least he imagined that an own 
child could not be more loved; and now that after 
all his wandcrings he had found his wife, and had 




















er forta- 
money enough to make her and others comlorts 
ble, te was just about as contented with life as 
mortal ueed bo.” 


Chapter XLIT.—Death. 


-ARY, cousin Fd. is dead!” 
“Why, Bell!” 

“Yes, he died last night.” 
«Last night?” x 
“Yes, about tals o'clock.’ 
“« Was he sick?” 
hig No jhe got into a brawl at the tavern, and 
some of the half-drunken gamblers struck him a 
plow on the head. He fell to the floor, and was 
conveyed home in: ensible. He never awoke from 
that state, but died at twelve. 

“ And how is Rose?” 

“ Calm and tearless.” 

“ No wonder.” ‘ \ 

“ Sure enough, no wonder. She can’t mourn his 
death, for, if he was my cousin, he was a hateful, 
drinking man, and I honor Rose for not putting on 
an appearance of grief when jovery body would 
know that she was acting a lic.” , 

“ And she is left penniless ‘with her two little 
children.” 
“He left her penniless, but such as Rose Durand 
do not lack for friends.” 
“Very true.” 3 
“T guess Allen has helped her a great deat; in 
fact, { know he has; but she never mistrusted 
whence her assistance came.” - 
“Tt is just like Allen,” Mary Elletson replied. 
“Do you suppose that such as he will go unre- 
warded?” ; 
“They may, to appearance, a8 far as this world 
is concerned ; but I believe of such are the blessed 


os 


of course, I love 
enthusiastic re- 


of 7 

“So dol. Next to Mr. Clifford, 
Allen Woods,” was Mrs. Clifford’s 
mark, 
“When is Mr. Durand to be buried?” 
“ To-morrow.” 
“ And haven’t they 
derer?” 7 
“He disappeared; in fact, 1 guess they didn’t 
try much to arrest him, for the poor, miserable, 
drunken beings don’t have enough people care any 
thing about them to try to bring their murderers 
to justice.” 
“What did Rose say? I suppose you have been 
to sce her this morning.” 
“Yes, I came from her here. She took hold of 
my hand, and said, ‘next week, Mrs. Clifford, Im 
going home to fathe sf? but I tell you there was a 
volume of meaning in those words; they implied 
that the burden of a lifetime was gone from her 
soul. Oh, how her cyes did sparkle. I whispered, 
“He was my cousin, but, Rose, you can’t mourn 
him,’ She said, ‘Hush! he was the father of my 
children,’ ” 
“There spoke the woman. She would not hear 
the father of her children traduced even when she 
knew that he deserved it. Ie is in the hands of a 
merciful God; and as he was not fit to live, ’m 
glad he is dead.” 
“So am I. There is a 
now.” 
So once more Rose was free; and doubly well did 
she enjoy that freedon after her imprisonment. 
She took her little girl and the baby and went 
home. They thought how well she loved him, she 
wept so When once she was with her parents and 
Maggie; but it was happiness that caused those 
tears. Margaret was almost as happy as Rose; 
and she begged and begged Mrs. Durand to give 
her the eldest child. This Rose would not do, but 
she said, smilingly, 
“You may be gzod-mother to little 
L cannot give them away while I live.” 
“Well, then, Pll be content to do all for them 
that I can.” 
“Thanks, my dear friend.” 
The children grew in beauty, and soon became 
the idols of their grandparents, My. Moore and 
his wife were getting well along in years, and when 
they found that Rose had come home with her 
children to stay, they settled down to enjoy a peace- 
ful old age. And home seemed Heaven, to Rose 
now, and she doubted if she would leave it, unless 
compelled to, for England’s throne. 
Ah, what a diminution of crime there would be 
if the outcast could only taste the joys of home. 


done anything with his mur- 





little rest for his wife 


Maggie, but 








Chapter XLI1.—Light Appears. 


661 OOD morning, Mr. Elford.” 
“ Good morning, sir.” 

Nelson was sitting by the window, and Mr. Wal- 
bridge was standing on the sidewalk. 

« How are you fecling to-day?” 
“ Quite comfortable in body, thank you.” 

“ Ab-hal glad to hear it. What’s the matter 
with the spirit?” 

“ Discouraged.” 

“ Actually down at the heel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That never will do.” 

“T can’t see any means of helping it.” 

“Lean.” 

“How, sir?” 

“ll let you know pretty soon. You know the 
old adage about the lame and the lazy.” 

“Yes, sir,” laughed Elford. 

“You are not smart cnough to let me make a 
bargain with you this morning?” 

“T believe not, unless ’tis positively needful.” 

“ All right, Pil see you soon. [shall want you 
to do a little business for me when you get strong, 
so take this as 2 retainer,” and John Walbridge 
threw into Mr. Elford’s hand five shining eagles. 
“Don’t halloo after me,” he said, ere Elford could 
speak, and dashed around the corner. 











for support, had, like a hollow reed, broken under 
her weight. And the lovely, adorable Helen 
Sprague, ‘ Nelson’s most particular friend,” was 
grown chilly as winter towards them. A r, 
lame man wasn’t the rich, handsome Mr. Herd 
that she had been angling for; so she didn’t trou- 
plc herself to come in very often; and when she did 
it was ‘Mr. Elford,” very coldly, not the sweetly- 
toned “ Nelson” of a few months vious. Hoe 
noted it all, and though it grieved him little, it did 
not strengthen his faith in human love, or profes- 
sions of love. He would have been very lonely 
had not a few, true as the needle to the pole, stil 
kept their faces towards him. 


Chapter XLIV.—Mr. Walbridge’s Offer. 
pp was strolling down Exchange Street a few 
mornings after Mr. Walbridge had spoken to 
Mr. Elford as above narrated; and she did not par- 
ticularly notice anybody or anything until she 
heard close behind her the quick, measured beat of 
crutches; then she turned quickly and beheld Mr. 
Elford close beside her. He leaned on his crutch- 
¢s and offered his hand, which she shook warmly, 
“Good morning, Miss Norton; so you are out 
for a walk?” 
“Yes. Why, you are not looking able to be on 
the street, Mr. Kiford.” 
“T really am not, but business calls me out,” 
and they moved on. Ida slackened her pace so as 
to keep beside him. 
“T should have taken a carriage, but I thought 
the air might prove beneficial to me.” 
“ Doubtless it will; but you are not 
“No; only to Mr. Walbridge’s office.” 
“¥ere it is,” said Ida, “ directly in front. Can’t 
T assist you up the stairs?” 
“No, thank you, I can manage alone.” 
Mary Elletson was looking out of the window. 
All at once she clapped her hands, with, 

“That's good.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Clifford, running to 
the window. 

“Tda has turned to wait for Mr. Elford.” 

“So sho has ; they are going along together now.” 
“Yes, poor fellow! how I pity him.” 

“J never sce him,” said Bell, “ without thinking 
Lam all to blame.” 
“Yedon’t blame any of us; he says "tis Fate 
that did it.” 

“T hope he thinks so.” 

“Thore, they cross into Exchange 
glad that she waited for him, ’twill please him so.” 
“Ler’s see them when they come back.” 

“We may have to wait some time.” 

“« No matter.” 

After awhile said Bell, 

“Look at Helen Sprague sailing down street! 
Isn’t she pretty ? and so stately! But Isee she has 
cut Nelson since his losses have become public.” 

“Hans, eh? Beautiful friendship! Ah, that’s 
good!” exclaimed Mary Elletson, “she is going to 
meet Ida and Mr. Elford. Isn’t that s 
enough? She just nods her head and sweeps past, 
no doubt thinking to herself that Ida Norton is a 
tool. How pale poor Nelson does look, and he 
used to have such a noble figure; it must cut him 
to the quick to be crippled thus. 

“Yes, indeed! But they have parted, and Ida 
is crossing the street here.” 

Now, let’s find out Nelson’s reception atthe bro- 
ker’s office. Mr. Walbridge was very busy, but no 
sooner did he hear the heavy strokes on the stairs, 
than he quickly opened the door, with, 

“My boy, this is too hard for you to have to 
climb’ these stairs! Give us your hand! there, 
that’s it! Now let me say I was just thinking of 
you, and am glad to see you.” x fe 

Nelson was exhausted, and was obliged to lie 
down on the oftice lounge. 

“You ought not to come to 
had sent me a line 1 would have 
evening.” 

“J did not think it would tire me 80; but your 
kindness the other morning was 80 great that I 
felt [must come and thank you.” 

“Tush boy! not worth naming. Now shall I 
speak plainly, seeing that I have an eye for your 
future good?” 3 

“Speak out; you will not offend me.’ 

“Then, let me ask, are your prospects pretty 
dark?” 

“ Exceedingly so.” 

“7 thought as much.” 

“ And I don’t know when they 

“ As soon as you are strong enough to 

“7 trust so.” 2 

“What do you say to entering business for your- 
self?” and John Walbridge smiled at Elford’s sur 

rise, * 
ee Don’t, pray don’t joke me, six; T can’t bear it 
now.” 

a Heaven forbid!” hen?” 

“What mean you, then . 

“ Simply that I will advance capital enough for 
you.to become my junior partner.” fi 

“Mr, Walbridge, don’t carry this joke any far 
ther.” 

“Tam in earnest, boy.” 

“You are?” 

“Yes, why doubt me?” r 

“Becnuse of the treachery shown me since my 
misfortunes.” 

“That's the way, boy; but did you ever, hear the 
word treachery connected with my name 

“ Never, sir; forgive me!” 

“Most readily; and now what say you to my 

roject 2” Ps 
me It is a generous one; worthy, such gman. 

“Thank you; and you like ie) 

“T should were it not for the debt. 

“Tam an easy paymaster.” 


ing far?” 





me, Nelson; if you 
called on you any 


will be better.” 
work.” 





“Mr. Elford’s heart was light all that day. He 
felt sure that some way would be rovided for him 
to carn a livelihood. Mr. Walbridge was interes- 
ested in his condition und would aid him. The 
light had broken through the inky clouds which 
had been hovering o’er his head. Ie trusted that 
now a chance would be provided for his sisters to 
finish the education which they so earnestly covet- 
ed. His mother would not have to forego her 
comforts and little extrayagancies; and with this 
consoling thought (his faith in Mr. Walbridge was 
boundless) he passed a peaceful day, 

His losses had tested his pretended friends. 
They were as a sic ifting the chaff from. the 












wheat; and the mortifying fact came home to Mrs. 


sinde?? 
“You mistake; I mean the debt of gratitude,” 
“Ah! There need be none felt towards m0. 

“Why, pray?” 


: A . the 
“The capital, by right, is not mine. Iam 
Lord’s steward!” and John Walbrige comment 


filling out a draft on H— Bank. ‘ 
“Don't deny yourself any comforts, Nelsoty 
and if ina month you are able to work, a the 
me’ As Nelson rose to go the proker put 
check in his hand, saying— . 
“JT wish no Tika T havo plenty to do with 
and there is only my wife, myself and. st ane 
vido for;?_ and coming nearer ho whispere! or the 
thing to Elford. A painful flush passed ov! 
young man’s face. 







once, and 





Elford, even, that those on whom she had relied 


“No, sir,” ho said, “she refused me 
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now what chance should I stand to bo met with 
other than scorn—I a poor man and a. cripple?” 

“ You are proud, my boy.” 

“T know it.” 

«And pride plays the mschicf with the heart.” 

“T Inow thut, too.” 

“Then banish the feeling.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Perhaps you can’t; but I won’t keep you 
standing here longer. Jest for a moath, and then, 
if able, come to mo again.” 

“Tf T live, I will be punctual.” 

“I know it, I know it!” and the worthy man as- 
sisted Elford to the strect, and then went into his 
oftice again, his countenance beaming as only the 
face of a righteous man can beam with mystic 


light. 


Chapter XLV.—Mrs. Elletson’s Party. 


‘R. AND MRS. ELLETSON had been invited 

out so much thar they, in return, gave u fete 
to their acquaintances; or, as Mary had it, “ col- 
lected the people together to see how much they 
could quiz each other.” 

Among the guests foremost in crowding their 
wuy to ida, was her old guardian, Henry Percy, 
lately from Europe. | 

“And this is my little Ida? How you have 


changed!” 
ae And you, also, have changed, my dear guard- 
wn. 
“ Doubtless. Aro you content and happy?” 
het Quite content, but hurdly expect happiness 
0 
“True! true!” 

“Is Mrs. Percy here?” 

“She is, Ida, you must call and see our chil- 
dren.” 

“ Where are you stoppin?” 

“ At the F— house.” 

“ And are you intending to settle here?” 

“ Pormanently ?” 

“ Pormanently.” 

“ Yes, if'a suitable opportunity offers.” 

“ Did you say you had children?” 

“Two, Elenor, aged three, and a babe.” 

“1 should iike much to see them.” 

“You must, for old acquaintance sake. I have 
Jonged much to hear of your welfare,” Mr. Percy 
said, scanning the fair features of our friend, 

“T have thought the same of you. My heart is 
ever full of gratiiude and. blessings for my gener- 
ous patron.” 

“ Name it not, Ida. Wore I able, I wonld do ten 
times more for you. You always were my favor- 


“ Yes, I know it,” Ida answered, musingly. 

“ Ida, my wife approaches,” 

“ Where is she?” and Ida looked around. 

“She with the white lace falling over pink robes.” 

She approached. 

“My wite, Ellenore Percy, Miss Norton. Lenar, 
this is my little protegee.” 

‘The lady extended her milk-white hand, which 
Ida mechanically clasped. 

“ Happy to see you, Miss Norton.” 

“Thauk you. Do you enjuy our entertainment, 
Mrs. Percy?” Ida asked, hardly knowing what to 


say. 

Very much to what I anticipated,” was the 
cool reply. 

Ida saw Mr. Percy bite his lip, and pretty soon 
they turned away. Could that be her guardian’s 
wife? Could Henry Percy love her? Of all the 
haughty, arrogant, queenly women that she had 
ever seen, Mrs. Percy bore off the palm. She 
looked so contemptuously on everything, that Ida 
could not help the feeling of dislike that crept into 
her heart; but she smothered the feeling, and later 
in the evening, when Mr. Percy asked her how 
she liked his wife, she replied, truthfully— 

“She is one of the most beautiful women that 
Lever saw. I will try to love her, tor your sake.” 

“Do,” he said; “and our little Elenor is just 
like her mother, beautiful and haughty.” 

Ida felt sorry to hear this, but said nothing. 
Pretty soon [da heard a merry peal of laughter, 
and a sudden cessation of voices that were chat- 
ting near her. Among the latter was Mrs. Ellet- 
son's. Z 

“What is it, Bell?” she asked, on beholding 
Mrs. Clifford’s face convulsed with mirth. 

“Keep still! L want to hear the rest of that!’ 
then she came nearer, whispering to Mary and Ida, 
“that same gent who threw lus glove at my feot 
concerning female courage, is lughingly berating 
acompanion for sendiug him on such a fool’s 
errand to the old Belvedere house, by telling him 
that some ladies hud been ferried over there. 
Hark!” They were quiet, and the gentleman al- 
Juded to said— 

“And, Wiliard, I had to talk myself blind be- 
fore I could convince Mr. Lee that it would do just 
as well for us to ferry them back.” 

“T can’t help it, Lester; [saw them go over, and 
the lite one 1 kuow was Bell Clifford, aud as Thad 
heard your challenge and her acceprance of it, I 
thought LT would give you a chance to try her cour- 

re. 














“ But in the end you completely sold me.” 

“In the end we completely sold you,” put in Bell, 
who was, unobserved, standing directly opposite, 
and within hearing distanc 

“ Are you listening, Mrs. Clifford?” 

“T am hearing,” she replicd. 

“ You didn’t go to the vld house though?” 

““ We did, too.” 

“ But lett it before we got there?” 

“No sir” 

“ Jlow then 2?” 

“ We, afier a time, walked out by you.” 

“ Is it possible?” 

“Quite so, Ask Mrs Elletson;” and she turned 
towards Mary with a smile. 

“Was Mary Elietson with you?” he asked. 

“She was.” 

“Then I surely had a fool’s errand.” 

“Why?” 

“ She is fright proof.” 

“Then why speak as you did of woman’s cour 
age?” 

“« Because she wasn’t present.” 

“ Aha! you had better try to get out of it easy.” 

“ Weren't you frightened?” he next asked. 

_ “Ask Mrs. Elletson;” Bellanswered, with a com- 
ical look on her face; but Mary was not of a mind 
to wll him anything that would gratity his vanity, 
80 she quietly remarked, 














WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
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“Women generally scream when they are fright- 
ene, don’t they?” ° S 
* Yos.” 


“You heard nothing like that, I presume?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then draw your own conclusions.” 

Mr. Lester looked exceedingly foolish, and Bell 
Jooked exceedingly pleased to see how Mrs. Elict- 
son had cleared her. 

Now came a cull for music, and Tda was led to 
the piano. Bye and by some one started after 
Allen Woods to come and play; but it was a long 
while ere they found him, and then he objected 
to playing. 

“TI don’t feel in the mood,” he said. 
“Do come,” they conxed. 


“T don’t want to,” he answered. 
“Why? 





here.” 
“ And secondly ?” 
“ And secondly, I feel unaccountably sad.” 
ee act feel sad, Allen Woods?” 
es.” 


the feeling is.” 

“Well, keep thinking so.” 
“ Do come.” 

“Well, if [ must.” 
“You must.” 

_ He urose, anechenicaly 
side of the room, where ld: 
took the seat which sho vacated at his approach. 
He played a soft, low, melancholy prelude; 


sung, while the instrument’s plaintive tones blend- 
ed— 
“A BONG OF LIFE.” 


1s subject to another’s command ; 
And e’en while we gaze that flower may be 
Plucked off by another one’s hand. 


“ And worn in another oue’s bosom may be 
The Hower that we lovingly prize; 
Its pertume given to lighten their heart, 


“ And we may turn from this dearly-prized flower, | ¥' 
Yet love it, yet love it, lore it ; 
For human aifection, 1 tell you, iriends, 





“(My friends, we’ve all an evening star of the soul 
That sheds its light o’er our Western sky ; 
And we often gaze on that planet fair 
With a loviug, a longing eye. 
“ And though never that star comes nearer to us, 
Nor we nearer that plauct may go; 
Yet ‘tis happiness rare to kuow we have 
Its light ou our pathway below. 
Its ligut on our pathway below.” 


More than one pair of eyes were carnestly scan- 


features were immoveuble, until they tlushed pain- 

fully as he noticed [da’s tear-wet eyes. 

Several turned to note where his eyes were look- 

ing, but Ida had glided away. The next instant 

© dashed off into ‘Tom Mou: 

igig,” and the voice of the instrument followed 

aloug apparently as full of fun as the human heart 

so guily singing. 

ane on, Allen,” as he arose from the instrument. 
No. 

“Why not?” 

“[’ve made you sober and then merry, aud I pre- 

fer to leave you while you are in the latter mood.” 

“ Tow contrary,” said some one in the group. 

“Yes; I don’t know any better,” and he care- 

lessly moved away. 

“ Strange man!” remarked a gentleman present. 

“Very,” another replied. 





“No, why should he? Thousands at his com- 
mand, und no one to say why do you so?” 


ness lying under that gay exterior.” 
“ Ue looks like it,” was the laughing reply. 


hearted as he conversed with the fascinating Lel- 
len Sprague, smiling pleasantly at her remarks, | p, 
and bantering her about her flirtatious, 

“ Poor Elford!” said one, as Nelson limped past | hi 
on his crutebes, and stopped by Bell Clifford, It 
is too bad; and I guess Hellen has cut him entire-| a 
Nelson heard, but gave no sign, unless the slight 
contruction of the brows indicated it; but that 
might have been caused by pain. 


Bell 
“ T have not. 
can’t get through them without striking the ladies’ | ¢: 
dresses with my crutches.” la 
“ Poor Elford! ”Pis tuo bad!” 

“ Never mind me, Mrs. Clifford.” 
“T shall, too. 
onade? it is so warm here, and you never could 

get to the raom where the refreshinents are.” si 
“Tshauld thank you much fora draught, Isabel, 





for the heat seems to overcome ime strangely to- | I first could trust. 


night; [ wish [ hadu’t come.” 


“TH have you some ina few moments. Percy!” 
and she beckoned to her husband, who stood op- | 4 
posite.“ Percy, do you crowd through thei and 
bring Mr. Elford and I some lemonade. They 
would squat me to death,” she wlospered in an un- 
der tone, causing Mr. Liford to smile. 
moments Percy returned, and the cool beverage 
refreshed Nelson greatly. 
her kindness. 

“Tt is nothing,” she suid. “ Let us get out here 
by the window. There is a nice lounge tor you 
here,” and she hel; im to a seat. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Clifford,” and he sank weari- 
ly upon it. 

“Will you stay right here till Teome back, Mr. 
Elford?” and she laid her little plump hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, unless they crowd me off,” he replied. 

“T um going to make a desperate effort to get 
into the conservatory.” 

“ Mind you don’t get crushed.” 

“T will? 

“ Bell!” 

“What say?” 

“ Come back soon.” 

“Twill” 

“T shall be lonely till you come.” 

“Yl hurry,” she said. Theu a moment later 














a had been playing, and | head defiantly. 


could distinguish a whisper light as air. 


“ We often long for a flower whose very, life tion. 
us, 


1ts beauty to gladden their eyes. m 
‘ou. '. Elford, excuse few moments; | 2estled ame 
Afr, Elford: exemieus lor a i te foving instincts of her heart, she moved close to 


him, and in her old, caressing way, pushed back 
the hair from his forehead ang smiled into his 


eyes. 
“ Tda, that is cruel!” and ho started as if some 


ay sharp knife had struck his heart. 
surprised and sorry that her hand dropped from 
his head and fell upon his hand. He clasped it 
quickly, saying— 

“ How is it possible for this hand to wound my 


but don’t leave here on your peril.” 
Isn’t subject to human will. what she was thus earnest about. 


se 


“ Life is » Whirl | ong time you and Mr, Elford were lovers.” 
“Yos? 


but I awoke to a reality.” 


never wed him.” 


“Do you believe he kuows what sadness is?” | anything passed between us. 

stoop to even speak to such as I; and, | Uf 

. are 7 ani Nai esrad “ knowing her arrogance, I, to save both of us trou- 
{don’t know,” suid a lady, “ he may have sad-| pJe, told him 1 could not wed him.” 


he coul 


Sure enough, he did not look very sad or down- | no, 


m unfortunate man like Mr, Elford. 
Tam going to make peace between you.’ G 


i so good that you would sha 
“ Lave you seen Ida to-night, Nelson?” asked | agreeable: 

1. Ks, he steamer 
There is such a crowd here that 1} ing the moonlight, and T bantercd him so nnmer- 


said— 


Wouldn’t you like a glass of lem-| in the right place.’ 


he told me of his disappuinted affection; for he 
thought that you could not have loved him, or you 
Ina few | Would never have let his mother’s foolish pride in- 
fluenced you, when he was ready to protect you 
le thanked Isabel for | {rom all manner of insult. The other day he said 
that you were so kind to him in his affliction—had 
not turned away like the others, that it seemed 


as much as he prized Mr. Woods. 


sho Inughed back, “ this looks like hurrying, Mr. 
Elford, don’t it?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and Ianghed, Mrs. Clif- 
ford was trying to unfasten the lace of her sleeve 
from the button of a gentleman’s coat. 

“Lye got starred again,” she said, 2 moment 
later, and he saw her crowding towards the door, 

Bye and bye Mr. Elford heard Idv’s merry laugh 
mingling with Mrs. Clifford’s. Said Bell— 

“Mr. Lester, you and J have the faculty of get- 
ting tangled together.” Thon they came to him 
and Ida sut down beside him. 

“You are looking pale, Mr. Elford-” 

“Yes, Miss Norton. I ought not to come into 
such crowds; but there were so many here that 
I wished to see, that inclination ran away with rea- 
son.” 

Conversation flowed freely. Somchow Ida felt 
She thought how much he had suffered, how much 
his brightest hopes had been blighted; and mo- 
chanically, without hardly knowing it, she moved 
nearer to him. He looked in her face a moment— 


“Oh, nonsense! I don’t beliove you know what | almost agony, passed over his own features. 


“Allen appears to be dancing attendance upon 
Miss Sprague to-night,” remarked Bell, calling at- 
tention to the couple opposite. Allen mistrusted 
that she was speaking of him, and with a mirth- 
ful, backward glance of his funny eyes, warned 


“1 think,” whispered Mrs. Markham, 


The fates were against her, 


“You’re mistaken, madam; it is an old direc-| 
ion.” 

“What did you say, Isabel?” asked Ida. I 
“Not much. I was answering a lady behind | } 


‘ Oh, I thought you were speaking to me.” 


¢, Idan? I have something of importance to tell bo 


“TY will remain stationary,” he said, wondering 
“What is it?” said Ida, as Bell drew her toa 


“You won’t be offended with me?” 

“No indeed.” 

“ Let me say what I will;” 

“T promise.” 

“ And will be guided by me?” 

“Tt consistent with duty.” 

“ Certainly, | wont ask anything otherwise.” 
“Then I promise.” 


hei 
Por 


“Bell, I've always loved you.” 


“ Most assuredly.” 
“Then to business without farther delay. At 


on 


“Why not?” 
“We should have been betrothed, doubtless, 


“The pride of his mother.” 


“ And?” 
“And on the strength of that told him I could 


“ What did she say?” 
“Oh, nothing tome. She never mistrasted that 


She hardly thought 


“ Have you never regretted telling him this?” 
ss Not as long as he was rich and happy, but 
w—’ 

“ Now you feel sorry that you can’t tell him just 


jow much you love him.” 4 
“T must own that you aro right, Isabel. You 


ave discovered my weakness.” 
“Weakness? Ever 





Now, Ida, 
“Oh, don’t! his mother—” 
“Neyer mind his mother. Your disposition is | 8b 
me her out of her dis- | ® 
vss. One night, while we were on board 
Nelson and I were up on deck, enjoy- 








ifully concerning his solemn countenance that at U 
ast he led me to a scat apart from the rest, and |” 


“© Bell, light and gay as you are, your heart is 


“Yes” I answered, carrying my hand to my 
ide, ‘iv is, [ believe.” 
“Joke us you please, you are the very one that 


“¢T never yet betrayed a friend,’ T replied. 

“¢T believe you; therefore [ shall make a confi- 
lent of you, trusting to your woman’s heart.’ 
“TJe saw the lively interest in my face, and, Ida, 


worse than death to him to give you up to Allen, 


’ 
Does he believe that Allen and I are anything 
more than friends?” asked Ida, surprised, 
“Certainly he does; and were it otherwise, he 
would never offer himself to you again, crippled 
as he is, poor as he has become, while you appear 
so coldly towards him, 
“ But thought he gave me up so readily that 
he never could have laved me much.” 
“Oh, pride, pride, what a curse thou art! Now, 
Ida, think of his blighted hopes, his wrecked an- 
ticipations, Ins lonely y—and go back to him; 
Jet bim claim the love that is already his, and 
Heayen will bless you.” 
“ But how cun I—” 





Leave it to me, and I will make peace between 
you.” 

“ Indeed, after what you have told me, Isabel, I 
shali place implicit confidence in you—shall follow 
your advice.”” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Ida? I now feel as if in 
part I could atone to Elford for being the innocent 
cause of his worst afiiction.” 

With arms around each other, Ida and Mrs. 
Clifford returned to Nelson, who was wearily gaz- 
ing on tho scene without mingling much in tho 
conversation. He looked up, surprised at the al- 
most radiant face of Mrs. Clifford. 

“Nelson,” she said, “can you walk with us to 
the conservatory? There is a flower there which 
I wish to give you.” 

“Twill go,” and he arose. When they arrived 
there Bell was just about to spealy when she dis- 


“ Because, firstly, there are far better musicians | very tenderly towards Nelson; he looked so pale. | covered that others also were there; so, with ready 
tact, she plucked a white japonica, suying— 


“Now give that to Ida.” Pvoplo were throng- 
ing about so, that Nelson, being fatigued, was 
driven home by Allen Woods, and Bell had found 


that puro, sweet facc—and a shade of something, | n0 chance to tell him what she 80 much wished to 


tell. 

Chapter XLVI.—The Reconciliation. 

HE next evening after Mary’s entertainment, 
Ida, at Bell’s request, met her at Mrs. Ellet- 
son’s, As they were chatting together, by a mere 
fortunate accident, the one of whom they were 


“ Hn ed?” 

“« Freee ee used to be when he talked with her. 
sand times I thunk you for placing your dear arms 

once more around me,” and he folded her tightly 

u 


0 his true heart. 
“ And what was that?” he hoarsely whispered, “ Now, Ida, go, ere I find 
it in my heart to curse Allen Woods for winning 


your love.” 


whispo 


rove a dream [ 


hing but weakness to love | ing; 


hi o! i 
and went to tho other | her to be careful what she said. Bell shook hor speaking cntered theroom. Ida greeted him kind- 
“that | 1Y- Mrs. Elletson invited Bell to go into the other 
L then | Ida Norton has struck out courting in another | Prlor for something, and lett the friends alono 
hig deep, matchless voice in full sweet cadence | direction;” and she called the attention of several | * 
to our heroine and Mr. Elford. 


ether, 
felson spoke of the brilliant gathering of the 


ening previous; but soon seemed to weary of the 


0 6 eve 
Boll Clifford's cars subject, and leaned his head sadly upon his hand, 
hich was clasped on his crutch that leaned 


ainst the end of the sofa. For a few moments 


la contemplated that loved face in silence. There 
were the same features that she had always kept 
hrined in her soul, had always loved so ardently; 
ai sone head of kingly beauty, with its crown of 
on i come e ETE ith | Curly hair; but how chan; 

No, but will you come to the green room with | Crt ose features! ‘The mellow light of the astral 


d was the expression 


sted among the shining curls, and, obeying the 


He looked so 


art? It used to rest upon my hair ere I was the 
or wreck of aman that lam now. God forgive 


vou, if you thought how your wend grieve me 

ing Allen Woods face whi es “Will you, too, answer all my questions, and | When you placed it on my head 4 

ning Allen Woods face while ho sang; but those |. ., deem me impertinent in asking them?” 7 wane tears sprang to her eyes, and her lips quiv- 

«And considered me a friend ?” “Tda, dear, forgive me when I speak so harshly. 
I do not mean to puin your gentle soul; but 1am 

half crazed.” 

She flung her arms around his neck and wept 


his shoulder. 


“Tda! Ida!” the voice was sweet and low as it 


“Ten thou- 


Then his arms unclasped, and 


“ Allen Woods is nothing to me, Nelson,” sho 


red. 
“ Dou’t trifle with me, Ida; I cannot bear it now.” 


“Nelson, dear Nelson! Iam not trifling. Allen 


Woods is nothing but a friend, nor ever can be 


rht else to me. 
iow weak Mr. Elford must have been (it is so 


unmanly to weep); for the tears fell like rain 
upon the sweet face nestled close to his bosom. 


“Now God have mercy on my brain if this does 
“It is no dream, dear Nelson.” 

“ And you once more are mine?” 

“ All thine, and have ever been.” 

“Father in heaven, I thank thee for this bless- 
”? and he raised his tear-wet cyes to heaven. 
The door gently opened, and Bull glided in. 
“Texcuse me, dear Ida, but 1 am going home, 
ood night!” and she kissed Ida’s cheek, and 
hook Nelson by the hand, while ho, detaining her 
moment, said, fervently— 

“ God bless you, Isabel Clifford.” 

She darted out, not trusting herself to speak. 


As Mrs. Elletson came in, Nelson arose to depurt. 
da followed him to the door. 


He took her hand 
nd bent his pale face to hers, whispering, 

“ And you (lo love me, my Ida?” 

“T do, Nelson, truely, tenderly.” 

“ And will not weary of a crippled husband?” 
“Weary? never!” 

“ God bless you?” 

Still he lingered as if fearing to go, lest this 


bright vision of happiness should vanish. 
ey 


“ Speak, Nelson.” 
“ And this is real, no deception?” 
“None, why think so?” 

“ Oh, I've grown distrustful!” 

“Not of mo?” 

“Not of you now, Ida.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“T fear to go lest a change—” 

“ There'll be no change in me, Nelson.” 

“Bless youl Good night.” 

“ Good night,” and he passed down the steps, 
but turned many times and oft ere he was Jost in 
the darkness, to see if Ida still lingered in the 
doorway. Poor man! he had met with so much 
ill-luck of late that he expected his hest and dear- 
est treasure, Ida, would be snatched from him by 
envious fortune; but fate had now turned the tide, 
and was flooding him with rare treasures. 

Tt was a calm, peaceful Sabbath morning thut 
Mr. Elford opened his eyes on, after his reconcilia- 
tion with Ida, and he thought never was mortal 
heart so in unison with nature as was his with the 
peaceful scene. 
Chapter XLYII.—A Wedding. 

AILY the Sabbath bells rang out on the clear air; 

guily they rang, calling the people to come to the 
church on the hill. It wus early in the morning, 





“Yush, Ida! speak lower, somebody may hear 
us, and I don’t wish to gratify idle curiosity. 





but crowds were flocking towards the old cathe- 
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dral-like building; for it was rumored abroad that | long 
there was to be a wedding there that morn. Who | elm, 1 
were to have their fates united none of the crowds | only love, Albert Linn. 





knew, and curiosity was on the alert, 2 the rev- 
erend priest appeared in his surplice of white. 
Carriages drove up to the door, and people 
alighted from them; and still the crowds came, wn- 
til all the slips were full, and the aisles also lined 
with spectators. Now aspan of mettlesome stecds 
came dashing gaily up to the door, as if every 
heart they carried were as light as their own. A 
strong hand guided them to the steps of the church, 
aud Allen Woods lifted Mr. Elford to the flagstones, 











while Nelson and Miss Norton preceded him. 
They advanced towards the priest, and Allen 
Woods clasped his right hand ou the back of the 
slip near him. Mary Elletson and ber husband, 
Bell and Mr. Clifford exchanged meaning glances 
The service commenced, and ‘Allen Woods’ fingers 
clutched firmly on the pew; it proceeded, and the 
headed sweat stood on his high white brow; it was 
finished, and paler than a corpse he stood immov- 
nble. Ida, in all her pure, fresh beauty, was wed- 
ded to a cripple; and with a calm, composed bear- 
ing, she crossed the chureh, leaning on Mr. 
ford’s arm. re they had proceeded many steps, 
Allen Woods started as if w nadream 
of horror, and coming to his side, gave Mr. Elford 
the support of his arm to the carriage. The 
tutors, with a murmurous buzzing y 
came out, and they heard Mr. Woods say some- 
thing to them ([da and Nelson) as he was about 
taking his scat; and then his low, musical laugh 
came to their cars. 

Je entered Mrs. Eltetson’s parlor as cool and 
composed as any of the group, congratulated the 
happy pair in his own  felicitou style, excused 
himself, and soon took his departure. But when 
he was ‘alone—ab! then the soul could ery and 
writhe under the torture of the heavy scourge that 
had+been Inid upon his back, No one dreams of 
all these solemn funerals, when, in the silence of 
solitary woe, we bury our dead; and it is well! 
‘And none but Mary Elletson noticed the lines that 
so suddenly appeared traced on Allen Woods’ fore- 
head, nor dreamed their cause. 

































Chapter XLVIT1L.---Af er the Wedding. 


R. WALARIDGE was much pleased with Ida’s 

choice. Nelson became his junior partner, 

and Ida, by an “ Arabian Nights * mystical way, 

eived the decd of a beautitul stone front man- 

sion, next block to Mary Elletson. John Wal- 

Dridge wouldn’t own to its purchase, but Ida Jnid 
the matter to him. 

“Uncle John, this is just like you.” 

“Tush! there are more ‘uucle John’s’ than one 
in the world.” 

“That may be, but I have but one.” 

“ You don’t know about that.” 

“Tam pretty sure,” laughed Ida. 

“Where do you suppose your silver tea-sett 
came from, Ida?” 

“T imagine aunt Laura is in that part of my 
presents.” 

“No, mav’am! The household linen is the work 
of her hands; but you may luy the tea-set at Mary 
Lletson’s door.” 

“L wish my friends would not do this.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t feel worthy to accept them.” 

“Yes, [guess you do.” 

“T do uot, uncle John; I can never repay you.” 

“That is just why we did it, we don’t want any 








pay.” 
«And tho piano, uncle John?” 
“TJ declare to you that [ do not know the origin 
of that.” 
“ Don’t tease me so, uncle.” 
“J don’t Ida, but I mistrust its source.” 
“Tell me, is it—” but she flushed in an instant. 
“ Would you—is it right to keep it?” 
“Certainly. [wouldi’t have you retarn it for 
the world.” . 
o 1 will take your advice, then.” 








«But about the house; you see how inquisitive 
Tam?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

a es do tell me.” 

h, you will hecter my life out ii yu. don’t 

find out.” ”, sreu aout 

“Yes,” she laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Elford and I purchased it in part- 
nership. 1 loaned him the capital.” 

“I knew so.” 

“Then why ask me?” 

“To make assurance doublly sure.” 

Ida said no more, but her heart overflowed with 
gratitude towards the kind, gencrous friends who 
were so mindful of her happiness and the comfort 
of her lame husband. 

After Mrs. Elford learned that Hellen Sprague 
was no longer so urbane towards her son, it stung 
her morbidly arrogant soul; and therefore, on 
learning that Ida was likely to inherit the broker’s 
wealth, she graciously acqniesced in the proceed- 
ing, and was much pleased, she said, with Nelson’s 
future wife and prospects. 





Henry Perey’s proud wife was his ruin, in the 
way of keeping or acquiring a fortune. As their 
children grew older, the haughty little Elenor be- 
came the pet and idol of her parents ; while Snsan, 
the younger, with her quict manners, and sweet, 
religious disposition, was the counterpart of “ aunt 

rt Elford. We 
propose, in some of these forthcoming scenes, to 
bring these children, when grown to womanhood, 


Ida,” as she called the younger Mr: 





again before the public. 


Little Maurice Elletson lived to fill a prominent 
station in the ranks of merchant princes, and to 
bless mankind with his benevolence, But of him, 


too, anon, 


On a green slope in sight of uncle Nathan Wood- 
Jey’s Rose Durand lived, and her two daughters, 
in time, were married; and the children of Mag- 
gic appear again upon this paper stage of minc. 
Maggie was married to a Frenchman, also of the 
name of Durand, and after some yeurs of unhap- 


piness, dicd alone and in want. 


After the death of Margaret Sudley’s parents 
she lived with Rose, alike refusing fa vals or to 


and assisted Ida to alight; then he fell in the rear, | ness. 
“You, Bell?” 


pli 





WAVERLEY MAG 


The mor 
into Mary Ellctson’s. 
“ Tda, dear, 


” 


“You foolish woman! Don’t you presume to 
get any of the professional dish and vase break- 
ers, for I am a capital ha 


” 


to work. 
knowledge wouldn’t injure me; and 
lose his pro 
pared for it.” 


assistance, 


“What 


you?’ 
“You, Mary Elletson?” 
“Why not, Mr 


“What is 
“See coming!” 
“Who is it 
“ Why, Mr 
“Are the 


“ 


“Then 


» 
“Now, ladies, dowt take off your bonnets.” 
“Why, Isabel?” Mrs. Elletson and Ida both ex- | gends,” laughed Ida. 
claimed together. fs 
“We are not going to take them off.” 
“T thought so.” 

“What gave you occasion for drawing that con- | into the corridor to wel 
clusion?” ‘Ye 

“Pl bet you come to help Ida.” proaching, and Tda met 
“Oh,” laughed Mrs. V 


“J dou’t think you had better—” 
Better what? start with them?” 
“Yes.” 

“They are not very heavy, are they?” 
“Not very,’ 


can talk so U1 
ry the 
them.” 


and green beneath the sheltering arms of a0 a 
in whose cold bed slept her first, last, and etl 


ng was very pleasant that Bell da 














sure. 

I shall not be able to help you to-day.” 
“T don't know about that.’ Then as soon as | breaking his leg I don’t ¢: 
the morning salutations were over, Mrs. Clifford | married him. ity, you see, 
said, with one of her pleasant smil ness.” 











to-night.’ 
je me. 









Suc! 





m yoing to help you to-day,” 


“Twill.” 


“ Say on. 





ht.’ 
Y exclaimed Mrs. Elletson. 
» 











ishment. asks, 
“ Just let me try.” “Do you remem 
“Well, do look! ese Hou: 
7 


? 





. Walbridge and Mrs. Wilton.” 
coming here?” «EN 
” 





Well the 


rice and Pe 





jilson, “what a funny 





girl you are! you've gue aright.” Hi: 
“Phere!” said Mrs. Clifford, triumphantly. Wilson entered. 
“Now, where are our bonuets? and those vas- 

8?” 


him. 





c 
«That's 





Pretty soon they started, chatting over their big | said, 


bundles of aprons and s 
a hard day’s work, I 
pretty house, and in less than no time the in: 
the house presented a lively spectacle. Two or| You wretch!” 
three of the ladies were sitting on the floor mak- | censed M 
s, and when they were done such a} tions public?” 
rpet hammers, and such laughing!|  “T haye done so.” 
“And your punishment—shall be banishment 
Bell | from my prese 
“Why banis: 


ing the carpet 
tapping of ¢ 
as they all ranged along the sides for the purpose 
ching the thick beautiful fabrics. 
talked and laughed so incessantly that she rapped 
the hammer on her 
she did on the tucks. 
“ [wish we had got somebody to come in and 
help do this?” and Bell pulled at the refractory 
thing with pra 


of str 


[ve sprained my little finger, and cracked 





1 unlocked the doors of the] “ She has,’ 




















ittle fat Jingers full as often as | news.” 














“Well, do hurry around here if you are going | fire. 


to help.” 
“Lo! Leome quickly ;” and he took hold of the 
carpet and soon brought the edge to the proper 
ace for nailing it down.” 
“T believe the men are good for something; and 
—well, Mr. Woods you are a capital hand to help, 
good as @ woman.” 
“7 guess [am a first rate hand;” and amoment 


almost as 


riage.” 








SCE SEI IEEE 
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«Bell, dear, let’s not awake it till we are all to- 


How thought! . 
ad that day, running 


a ti as they ha : 
Deatenene te ui chairs into the 


rted | throuzh the rooms, pus! 
cosiest nooks, filliv 
“There,” Allen 
“Why, Bell, Pve thought of getting somebody | me into a consump! 
who is used to the business to arrange 





roust leave, ere you talk 





things for| “ But, Allen.” 
« What wish you, Mrs, 
“ Come early to-ni 
“Yes, if possible. 

nd to sce to your busi- “ Well, remember, 


L going to meet hére to wel- 


“ Because we are all 
and Allex—” 


“Yes, indced. Aunt Conner and I always take | come the happy pair, 
up and put down our carpets spring and fall, and 
do all the rest of the work.” 

“T didw’t know that, [am sure.” R 
“Well, it is time you do, Aunt brought me up | ano. 
She said if I never had to work the 


res that your 


for Ida declar uN 
tes of the pi- 


« Bring some music, 
hand alone shall awaken 


you, if, possible.” 


PH a i d gratify 
I'll remember, and g} Y Xiten, Pyou wish, 


Lif papashould| ‘That’s a good boy, and, 
perty she was sure [’d be better pre- bring some lady with 
“Don’t mock me, 
“Tam sure, Bell, I should he very glad of your} “ Forgive,” she said, a 
{ was intending to get some onc to the others were. 
help me alittle; but I don’t feel that Nelson can “Now, Ida, dear, please put 01 
afford to have anything done that I can do myself, | dress, or thé crimson one; I 
if it is unfashionable to work.” would lik 
“Unfashionable! I tell Aunt she has always TJ will to please you, 
worked ever since I knew her and [ am no better} — “ Thavk you. 
than she; but don’t stand here all day talking, for | See how dark ’tis gro 
I want to have the parlors fixed before Mr. Elford | ford will be here ina 
ht? 


Chapter XLT) 
it SADER, walk in and take 
“ Are you going off without inviting me to help friends, and pass an evening 
oe ly the light streams o’er the ric! 
merry voices echo on the 
. Clifford?” ty. ‘To appearance not one 
“Oh, you dou’t know anything about work;” | docs not pulsate joyously. 
and Beli smiled, aud looked the picture of aston- stood apart conversing ple 





& 


‘d went in again where 


n your rose-colored 


¢ that. 


iT 
let’s light up the rooms. 
; Maurice and Mr. Clif- 
little while.” 


—An Evening Scene. 
a seat among our 


hh furniture, and 


heart is present that 
Mrs. Clifford and Ida 
asantly together. 


er the legend connected with 
se, of which I told you ere that 
ill-starred evening?” 

“JT don’t know 
Me “Ttold you that you woul 
mg house with.” 


I recollect particularly.” 
Id get something to go 


ford to go to keeping 
vt been the means of 
xpect she would have 
has done the busi- 


ix plain. 
«J will. She got Mr. Fb 
house with; for, if f hadn 


! there is some truth in tho old le- 





shall think so after this. 
“ Where are the boys,” exe 
as she heard the hall door open, and she 
come them. “Iwas Mau- 
Mr. Elford was heard ap- 
him with a beaming face. 
she and Bell showed him through the rooms. 
heart was too full to allow him to speak. Mrs. 


Jaimed Mrs. Clifford, 





“Mr. Clifford, you are lucky. You’ve one of 
the prettiest houses on the street.” 
“And the best wife in the world;” and he threw 
his arms around her as she stood smilingly 
“ At any rate she is smart. Why, she beat me 
in nailing down carpets, and in banging 
“ What then?” “Tda, why did you do this work? ’tis 60 tire- 
“Pwill look so;” and Mary Elletson arose on some.” 
her tip-toes behind Bell, and winked at the other]  “ 
ladies. 

“ Mary Elletson, clear out of m) 


ewe were not able to hire it done.” 
said Mrs. Wilson; “ that is 
1, and when Mrs Wilson 
s I cared about 


right, Ida,’ 
ht until you] the way we conmencec 
at Lean understand you. [shall car- | died Twas worth as much money 
unless I tumble down and break | having, though Thaven’t much of it no 
They looked up quite surprised, and the old lady 
ch necessary articles, for |“ Yes, P've squandered it. Ask Mrs. Walbridge.” 
dy put in, “ squandered it on 
de ot | begears and orphans.” 





claimed the apparently in- 
Wilson; “dare you make my dissipa- 


i me? Banish those thattell me this 


“Oh, there’s Allen!” exclaimed the yoluble old 
lady, turning the conversation, and darting after 
the new comer. 

iseworthy zeal. Mary Elletson he 
“ Law sakes! letme come there;” and Mrs. Wi! 
son whisked round, and clutched hold with her li 
tle old fingers, and made her calculations to givea| “Why, who sent this?” asked Ida, 
master pull, The chair against which she braced n 
herself’ gave way, and she fell her leugth on the 
floor. A merry, careless laugh arose, and Allen 
Woods joined in the strain of mirth. present yet.” 
“Of all things! you here!” 
“Yes, Mrs. Wilson; let me come there. Are 
you hurt 
“ Yes, 
my spectacle’s 


re ran in, nearly overturning 
Mr. Woods, with a splendid silver fruit-basket, “a 


present for the bride.” 


Isn’t it beautiful?” 
‘legant, What chaste, eluborate designs 
ornamenting it. Why, Ida, this is the prettiest 


“T don’t know. 
«Yes, elegant. 


opis perfectly beautiful,” Ida exclaimed, took- 
ing again at it. Curiosity was bu: 
could not conjecture from whence it ‘ 
face present wore the same surprised look. By 
ing, Bell turned it bottom side 
up, and then dropped it as if it had been a coal of 











eye; that’s all.” and by, investi 
% Jnough, [ should think.” re 


“T wouldn't have it!” she said, emphatically. 
“ Look on the bottom.” 
“Why, sure enough!” and Mar 
“ Mrs. Grant and Mr: 
“You must be mistaken,” said Ida, 
“We are not. Read for yourself.” 
SS any mien to inuore upon poe ai 
ann M 0 ion’t hardly think,” said rs. Walbrige, 
Jater he sighed. Here Mrs. Wilson startcd off from | « Oy We sas Lent ie Gxne if an 
tinct sigh of his, and told the. funni that they would have been to this expense if an 
said ne funniest things! Why, itseemed as if they 
would never cease from laughing. Did she mis-| “They evidently jus Ww 
trust Allen’s secret? What else meant that. “ Bear Thoy: cvidentlyinoy how uiljast ey ere fo 
up, Allen, we are nearing the beautcous home 
whero there is no “ marrying nor giving in mar- 
Where there will be but one band, and all 
will be free to love forever. 

“ Aye, thank God for that, Mrs. Wilson!” 


y Elletson read, 





jokes, and | insult was intended.” 
“What then?” enquired Bell, snappishly. 


anand ate endeavoring to atone for it.” 1 
Maybe so;” but Mary Elletson looked as if} nursed him tenderly ‘ith Kindly care he ral- 
doubting the pend nursed him tenderly, and with kindly Ii 
“T know what it is,” said Bell. 
“ Know what?” 
“Why, they have sent this to Ida. Mrs. Mark- 







“Well, what shall it be?” 
« Just what you please.” 
“Yd rather you would choose, some of you 


ladies.” 


“No,” they said, “ anything will suit us.” 
“On one condition, I will play.” 

“Name it.” 

«Take the lamps from the other parlor.” 

“ What for?” 

“ye taken a notion to play by moonlight.” 

“ They exchanged glances, but said “ very well.” 
Mary brought out the lamps, and then went in 


and threw open the shutters; and the moonbeams 
fell slant-wise on the white keys. 


“Now, Allen.” 

“Tam ready.” 

“ Come, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“We are approaching.” 

The room was just warm cnough for comfort; 


and like spectres, the guests glided over the thick, 
rich carpets, and crowded around Allen Woods a8 
he sat down by the instrument. He played a soft 
prelude; the instrument scemed to wail in anguish, 
Fre the voice sung the words, the piano spoke 
almost as plainly as Allen Woods sung after- 
wards,— 


“Gone! gone! gone forever, 
All my dreams of yore! 
Gone, gone; gone forever! 
1 will dream no more.” 
“Farewell! farewell! J love, but must leave thee, 
‘And a shadow is on my brow; 
Farewell, but may peace and contentment 
Like a crown encircle thy brow. 
“Thy brow that’s as pure as the lily, 
That forehead so spotless and fair; 
Ipray that its beauty may never 
‘Kuow traces of sorrow or care. 


«May thy heart be as light as the snow-flake, 
Thy lot be with happiness rife; 
And angels in legions encompass 
Thee while thou art living this life.” 
Then the instrument wailed again— 
“ Gone, gone, gone forever, 
All my dreams of yore! 
Gone, gone, gone forever! 
I will dream no more.” 
Then he broke into a merry strain— 
“Oh, what's the use fretiing our lives away? 
‘When the hour is darkest the nearer the day: 
Then cheerily oh, we'll dauce as we go, 
‘And sing as we travel this pathway below.” 


The voice of the singer suddenly ceased; and he 
arose and stood in the group. The pure, pale ban- 
ners of moonlight came in and encircled tho entire 
group with mystical radiance, and while the glori- 
ous sheen hangs over them, let us say adieu, and 
leave them 2 band unbroken, bound in love, and 
angel guarded. 


Onginal. 
ALBUM LINES. 
WHEN morning light breake o’er the earth, 
‘And gilds the east with gold, 
And tinges, with a radiant hue, 
Each blue and cloudy fold; 
‘When drops of due fade into air, 
And sunbeams kiss the sea, 
Ab! at that hour of early morn 
‘Then turn your thoughts to me. 


When twilight clouds have gathered o'er 
‘The earth, and stars shine bright above, 
When any breeze that passes by 
Seems whispering of Jove; 
When evening dews rest on the flowers, 
That deck the emerald lea, 
Ah! at the hour of twilight shades— 
‘Then turn your thoughts to me. 
Whien, ‘mid the scenes of joy and mirth, 
When all are gay around, 
And feet keep time in merry dance 
To soft, me)odious sound; 
When wrapt in sorrow’s heavy pall 
Wherever you may be, 
Mid pleasures bright or sorrows dark, 
‘Then turn your thoughts to me. 
‘Wine WARE. 
pa ee 
isis . A STARVING Pastor.—The report of 
the Clerical Fund and Poor Clergy Relief Society 
contains several instances of the almost starving 
condition in which many of the curates of tho 
Chareh of England, as well as their families, often 
live.“ T know,” says the secretary, “a case of ono 
poor man, in a poor diocese, afraid or ashamed to 
tell of his poverty. He was a selt-denying, single 
man, upright, religious, and charitable beyond 
means. A fever broke out in the parish. ‘He tend- 
ed the sick with his own hands, and gave to them 
of his own, There was no doctor within ten miles; 
he was parson and doctor too for many weeks. 
last he was taken ill himself, Out of his slender 
means he had to pay for his duty to be taken. 
When able to resume his services, he did 80, with 
ened body and straitened menus. He looke 
little hoard of money. It wanted three 
weeks of quarter-day; he divided his fund into 
twenty-one parts; everything he paid ready 
mon on principle, he would not incur a debt. 
Ile had little else than bread to live upon, wenk- 
ened and emaciated as he was. He had spent his 
last penny on a roll. The day was Saturday, quar 
terday. No letter containing the expected ch 
Sunday came; no letter. Ile goes to chorch with- 
out food; he tries to read the service, I 
down, and is carried home fainting for want 
nourishment. And what a sight did his home pre- 
sent! Not aerumb, a ernst, or bone im any cup- 
board. ‘The truth flashed upon his poor pare’ 
ioners that their minister was starving. Ho was 
dying of hunger, and almost mad, He sank down 
ona ir when he came to himself, he 
ababy. They learnt that, save 2 bit of bread, he 
hud not tasted food for three whole days. A Pave 
farmer's wife got the whole truth out of him; Hp 
tended him like a child, fed him from her table, 
































lied. [know for a fact this ease to be tm, 
certainly shocking, and very startling. ‘This case 
is not an isolated one.” 





pen? i ney 
Amen!” All this had been said as the two|ham is so glad that Ida is married and has left Grieinak. 


wheeled a sofa round between the bay window. 
“Mrs. Wilson, what are you and Allen doing 


ret cornel inporiti® s oo 
out there in the corner, whispering so low? Nelson. 





go to her brother Richard’s fora home. They 
were blessed with that wonderful faculty that al- 
lowed them to grow old gracefully. Margaret’s 
chief pustime, so to speak, was to wander in the 
twilight’s hush toa humble grave that stretched 


Tf it was any of your concerns, Mary Elletson. 
T should say we were courting.” 7 
Ilere Bell moved towards the beautiful Rose- 
wood pino; but ere she reached it [dws hand 





was on his ann. “Oh, do. 
, do. 


Allen Woods for her.” 
“Would you keep it?” and Ida turned towards 


“Yes, I guess so.” 
“Well, thon, I will.” 
“Now, Allen,” said Mary. 
“ Not yet,” he plead. 


EPITAPH ON A“ MACHINE” POET. 
H ¥ lies interred a would-be poet; ts 
hough born a foollhe didn’t know 3) 
Put spent his life in making verses : 
Which brought him now chi but jeers and eurses; 
Till death, in pity at his Biindness, 








Took him’trom earth in vory kindness 5 ' 


Tis growing dark and we are tired.” NDER G 






























































Original. 
THE INVITATION. 

HE day-king has gone to repose in the west, 

‘Tho song-birds have folded their piuions to rest, 


The daylight is tading trom land aud from sea, 
Then come to me, darimg, cume now unto we. 


It is the sweet hour when ofl we have met 
‘Aud watched the pale moon with her bright cornet; 
lier son rays are gilding the flower-decked lea, 
‘Then vome to me, darling, come now unto me. 





The bright stars are coming (o deck the blue ekies, 
O! would that thy coming could ginddew iy eyes; 
My heart is 60 lonely aud yearniug tor thee, 

Then come to me, darling, come vow unto me. 


Though friends are around me and smiles grect me 


Mill, es : 
There's none like thee, dearest, my spirit can thrill; 
‘My thoughts are all thine where’er thou dost be, 
‘lien come to me, darling, come now uuto me. 


Though Fame may lay down her crown at thy feet, 
Aud ‘feauty aud Houor thy coming may grect; 
Yet none will e’er greet thee or love thee like me, 
‘Then come to me, darling, come now unto ie. 


The hours are al] lonely, and sad is the day, 
Since the Hight of thy smile has been taken away; 
But oh! wert thou here how happy I'd be, 
‘Then come to me, darling, come now unto me. 
J. BrarnagD Monraan. 


THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


BY MR8. D. W. CAIRNIE. 


EADER, do you believe in fortune telling? 

That each and every ove of those numerous 
hes which cross your hand, the right one of 
course, mark your destiny, to be unravelled only 
by the fortune teller? Or that a pack of ecards is 
the revealer of things good, bad, joyful or sad, 
that await you? Common sense and reason alone 
sutice to show the absurdity of such a theory; 
but that holy book, which God has given us as our 
sure and trusty guide, loudly condems the prac- 
tice and denounces what the world terms merely 
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alone treated her with scorn, laughed at her fore: 
warnings and for! 
Col. P., and Mr. 8. 





but Altred heeded her not. 


Chapter 11. 

The wedding day was appointed; three days 
later and Grace §. would be the idolized wife; in 
three days, oh! how soon they woukt 

All was bustle and confusion in the two houses. 
Milliners and dressmakers from Montreal, forthe 
humble town could afford none sufficiently skilled 
to suit the haughty Grace. Silk, satius, pearls, 
Jewels, every luxury money could buy was sent 
for. The bridal dress was complete; a saperh 
brocade covered with the then costly brussels lace, 
a magnificent yeil of the same marerial should 
cover ber head and fail to the floor, forming a 
costly train; 2 wreath of orange blossoms inter: 
mingled with jewels, her corne! ve brid 
maids were to assist in that solemn ceremony, 
that stamps the future cither with joy or sorrow. 
In the drawing room were mibled the pa- 
rents, Col. P., lady and daughters, Grace, father 
aud mother, several intimate friends taking a list 
survey of the bridal dress and richly wrought 
casket containing bridal presents. Grace, with 
pride and pleasure plainly written on her smiling 
fuce, stoud dressed in her neatly fitting rid- 
ing habit,—placing her jaunty cap with rose 
tinted plume on her head was Alfred, both prepar- 
ing to take their last ride as lovers 
Suddenly the dvor opened and Jenny the For- 
tune Teller entered. More piercing were the eyes, 
more firm her tread. So taken by surprise were 
all that no word was uttered. Jenny rudely push- 
ing Alfred aside, attempted to take the hand of 
Grace, At the touch Grace started, aud with a 
look of unutterable scoru and disgust drew back. 
A pin could easily be heard drop on the yelver 
tarpet so deep was the silence. Jenny mercly ad- 

























































superstition as crimes against our Father’s coni- | YAneed a step, fixing her eyes more keenly on the 
Suiridavtats 8 girl's face. ‘¢, purple with rage, exclaimed, 
i “ Be gone, wretch! think not to push yourself here 


The tale [am about to relate actually happened 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, and in it we 
have a striking proof of how near the truth chance 
sometimes Icads these diviners, or perhaps how 
effectively they may serve a wise and hidden pur- 
pose, predestiued by a higher power, which it is 
i am not sufficiently skilled to venture even an 











opimon, tell you what awaits you in your li 


Cornwall, the scene of the following occurrence, 
as will be seen by Mr, Hunter’s Panorama, is sit- 
nated on the St. Lawrence, between 1 think 70 and. 
80 ailes above Montreal, and but a few miles 
below the celebrated Long Sault rapids. 

From the river the now town of Cornwall pre- 
sents but little to attract the traveler’s eye, but a 
few moments leads him to the heart of as pretty, 
well laid out, aud neatly built a country town as 
one could wish to visit. Wide streets generally 
lined with stately cims, overgrown willows whos 
tops with every waft of the wind scem to kiss each 1 











other; neat cottages almost buried with leaves, head a shrick of terror 





fruit trees, ete Here and there a stone mans 
that would well grace a city, its three church 
spires ascending in the sky seems to attest that 
peace from on High dwells there. With the blue 
sky and green woods for back ground, and the 
jextic St. Lawrence rolling at its feet, tuly | ¢ 
Cornwall is a pretty spot. At the time of whica u 
we speak it was us yet in its almost infancy; 
wate had done everything for it, art but little. 
F vw of those stone houses then stvgd. Most of 
it inhabitants were of Dutch origin 
uered some very oeratic faut few of 
whouin now exist, or have moved to other parts. 
Among others were two who scemed singularly | | 
allied. Aristocratie to a fault, proud, haughty, 
rich, overbearing. Col. LP. and Mr. 8. were in- 
separable, 

Col. P.’s family consisted of two daughters and 
a son, while Mr. S. had but one child, a girl on 
whom all that love could invent and riches afford, 
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was lavished. At the time of our story Grace, 
seventeen years of ave, tall, handsome, extremely 
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gone! Alfred the horses ure ready.” 


ul 
I 
J 






is death, yes, you must die! 

will 

+ was to have wi 

ud it MUM: | Hast ou earth; for then, remember, you will rest in 
y 

asked. 





with your vile pretentions. Walt take her 
hence.” They came forward to obey commands, 


but a glance from the mysterious orbs of the tor- 
tunesteller arrested th 
a husky tone she said, “ Bew 
gnee has my curse rested on this ill-fated “house, 


Turning to Grace, in 
y haughty girl, 








Lonly want to 
i What 
not in your power to tell,” re- 


ne glance from you may avert it. 





wwatils ine there it i: 





sponded the girl, livid with rage, “ and even though 


t were, not from your lips would [ have 17, so be 
With a com- 
mauding step she crossed the room followed by 
he stupeficd Alfred, leaving the assembled friends 
tulf paralized. As she neared the dyor where 
jenny now stood, the fortune teller, with a quick 
by her side; 
, exclaiming: “ Girl, 
for a moment the woman 
pent and examined the hand, when she raised her 
ruse from the assembly. 
ler eyes glared like a lion ready to spring, while 
cal smile distorted her 





















he most feartully demon 
features, “Well,” said Grace, “if Limust bear such 





” 





nsolence, What do you vnny paused 





w® moment, then in a clear ringing veice said, 





pearing girl, my curse has been on 
comes, mark this line; it 
Your bridal garment 
yeas a shroud, ha! ha! and the day that 
nessed your bridal will be your 


* Proud, o 
how my veugeune 














ve.” Startled but not 
b “is that all.” “No! there more there, 
his line is blood, ha! hal hal? and bending closer 
he almost hissed, “ blood, do you hear? a feartal, 


ter 





ified, Grace 








fearful eud.” 





Horror sti 








riends, No one 
a desperate 


you cannot 
» 






is a coin, now leave 
ant langh she touk it. 





1,” 


said she, holding up the moncy, “ this is the price 


well educated and lady-like, was the affanced of your child’s blood, and you, girl, remember.” 


bride of Alfred, the only son of Col. RP. Friends 
congratulated the parents on the qrepos match, 
although some clearsighted matrons silently feared 
that the bride clect’s uncoutrolable temper 
stubborness, coujointly with her pride, might bring 
trouble not only on herself, but those connected | + 
vith her. 
if he had his high breeding and whole soul, to 














ay | t 


nothing of his passionate love for Grace, enabled | you all, [alone seem free from the enchanun 
om the obs TYation | Come cheer up, you surely do not give any w 





uly to screen it fi 





him effect 











and | and with more levity than the o¢ 


iowever, Alfred had no such fears, or | telle 


Chapter FV. 
After Jenny departed Grace cyed the company, 
sion seemed to 
ed sume friends from Montreal. 





arrant, addres: 











‘ou have heard so much of, whit do 
wk of her? really she seems to have enc 






hi 











of other ud in viding, driving, qnusic, pic! to the ravings of a poor deluded maniac. Come, 
and parties they wiled away the few we Alfred, we will take our ride, by that time all 
should intervene between the betrothal and wed- | spirits will be enlivencd. To tell the truth, I do 


ding day. fe 








Chap 

A few miles back of the town was a settlement 
of some fifteen negro families. How the 
settled there I know not, but they w 


u. t 








both for their degr 
their uptness in stealing 
tribe seen but some dari 
soon ifter, 





one of the 





never w 








would otherwise have been impossible. Among | j 
them was one named Jane, or, a8 she was familiar- |" 
ly called, Jenny; a tall, strong, bold and daring 
woman, Who was held in great awe by her tribe, 
aud pretending to have a fore: 
her to foresee the most hidden events; 
family secrets, however sacredly kept, ¢ 
her, who seemed to know ey one and ¢ 
thing. J 

she did, woe 














no | ¢ 












er 








to those who scorned or ill-treatcd 





fail! Something there was about that woman that 
inspired terror despite oneself. Oh those eyes! 
although quite a child when I saw Jenny, never 
will [ forget the cold shudder that ran over me as 
T encountered that gaze. She was a true hobsob- 
lin, at the mention of whose name the most unruly 
child was frightencd into perfect obedience. Many 
were her prophecies, and never was she known to 

3in fact, such a hold had she on the supersti 




















“G 
held in} «T 
disgust and hatred by the inhabitants of Cornwall, | stay;?) and. the 
ded manner of living and |“ st 





we theft was discovered | zether they rode off. 
k Mauy of the women reved about tell- | ly 
ing fortunes, and thus effected an entrance which | glanced into a few hours of the future. Poor girl, | inexplicable spe 


But we must not anticipate. 
follow their favorite ride down the bank of the | the wihapp: 
St. Lawren 
ightedness enabling | return and 


ped | tothe dre: 


enny seldom visited the town, but when | commenced making a second weddin, 
, Woe was to be even more elaborately made thau the 
her, a fearful curse rested on them, and ill fate}one {rom Montr ¢ 
followed; for when was Jenny’s curse known to | for Grac 
ed ast 
groomsmen, Amused by the mistakes of one and 
the sallies of another, Jenny und her prophecies 
were soon forgotten and laughed a 


rr; in ed, d 
tion of the people, that generally fear caused her | kt 








singculur eyes 5 





‘eel a little depressed, she had such 











bat then Tra-la-la-la, Lam not afrad.? When 
hey reached the outer door Mrs. $., with lips 
pale from the recent excitement, murmured, 


ce, darling, do not go” Why, mother?? 
nnot say, my child, but [ rather you would. 
tiends grouped round, echoing, 
But Grace laughingly shook 
sted. by Alfred, mounted. ‘To- 
Many a heart bent anxious- 
Oh, heavens! could they have 








do stay. 
head, and 












they lei 


y did she leave her home—how to return. 


oyons! 
As Graceand Alfred 








, laughing and chatting gaily, we will 
tthe lady fi 5 whiting th 
lrawing room, carrying the bridal dress, veil, et 
ing-roonm of the bride elect. 
they donned their white 











aprons and 
ke, which 


This don 











, and intended as a surprise 
ed, as in its centre was conceal- 
of the six bridesmaids and 





and Alfr 
king liken 











Chapter V. 





§ fiery course. On, with nostrils dis 
ing eyes and foaming mouth. 


ss of the destruction that follows. 


less inf 














to be received when unwelcome. Two families 








ule her entrance to their houses, 


Frequehtly had she met Alfred, and with a sar- |b 
donic grin enquired for his bride and bade him 
beware, as her curse rested on those two fumilies ; 





Stop him! stop him!” but on he rushes relent- 
ii rond= 

On, heed- 
{a vain are 
the agonizing cries of the stricken bystanders; 


; m ie es 
ARH LIS Ue Sa wge— 






| usele: 
; On! on, up one street, down another, without | 
guide, withont rider, but, not without vietim, Ob ; 


vens! entangled in the stirraps, dragged on; 











over stumps and stones, is the one whose hand 
alone could check his cour: On! on, on, blood 
marks passage. We close our eyes to shnt out the 
sight. In our cars still ring the heart rending 
cries, “ stop him, Oh! stop him.” But hark, the 
ery “ he stops ’—where—at his own home, at that 
gate which was left so joyously but 2 few hours , 
before. To the same spot from whence his mis | 
tress turned him so gracefully that morning, does 
he now drag her mangled remains. Bystanders 
flock around; with sighs and moans they clisen- 
tangled the tiny foot from its imprisonment, and 
convey to the house all that yemains of the once 
beautiful Grace S. May God strengthen and up- 
hold that father and mother. 

















Enter silently, tread softly; bend, take one last 
lingering zaze'on that face so beautifully pale and 
calm in this her long last sleep. Yes, Jenny was 
right, . 
“In her bridal robes they dressed her, 
With bridal gems adorned her.” 

With broken heart and trembling hand does 
Alfred place on her cold finger the ring that three 
days later would have made Grace his bride; now 
the compact is made in heaven, for, in three 





Reader, if ever fate leads you near Cornwall, 
ask to be guided to the Episcopal grave yard. 
the far off corner are two mounds, overshadowed |}! 
by a weeping willow, yielding mournfully to the | t 
slightest breeze, and waving alternately over two | © 
graves, as if to show the myst! 
tween them, one maguificeut marble slab heads |} 
them, on which you read; 











Alfred P., who departed this life 
October 8, 183— 
Aged 21 5 
As they were united in life 
So are they in death.” 





re 





Though stately rivers, deep and wide; 
With gold-dust in their sund; 

Though brightly gleams the summer sun 
On Cify-spire and dome, 


The sunny south, with orange groves, 
Its sweet. perfume exhales; 








These many rough and rugged hills 
Ineessant 107 











Wherever £ may roam, : 
My thoughts in love and pride will tury 
To my old mountain ho 











CURIOUS STORY OF A PICTUR: it 


Ifow many stories are on record of valuable |? 
paintings rescued by accident from neglect and 
obscurity! ‘Lhe best and most expericnced tastes, 
ever on the watch for real merit, are fr 
thrown into contact with the object of their search. 
and pass it by annoticed. ven distinguished 
painters, themselves, are often indebted to mere 
hazard for their discoveries 
supposed capable of making at a first glan 
ided only by artistic instinct and education. 
very curious and amusing i 
lately happened in Paris. A well known French 
painter and member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
resides a short distance out of the capitol, at a 
ountry seat easily accessible by the Hav Lil 
road, His studio is in Paris, and he comes to town 








1 


























ou as have visited Paris will 
by its numerous passages, filled 
ight coming 


tram. Such of 
have been stru 
with small shops of all sorts—the 











hrough a vaulted gt: covered roof. One of 
hese ‘passages leads from the Rue de Caumartin 








‘o & point nearly facing the Havre railway station, 
and Monpicur G., the painter above mentioned, has. 
long been in the habit of walking through it, 
twice a day, to and from his studio, Some time 
ago, in traversing this passage of Rue de Caumar- 
un, Monsieur G, noticed, suspended in a dusty 
show window of a curiosity shop, an oil painting, 
representing a hideous “ Joseph,” struggling to 
escape from the embraces of an abominably ugly 
“YPotiphar’s wife.’ Ln the whole course of his 
experience, never had the member of the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts seen anything quite so detestable 
in the picture line as this work; yet, by some 

of fascination, he could not 
help looking at it as he passed, nor make up his 
mind to avoid it by changing lis route, At lust, 
y man found that the execrable daub 
i ination by day and his dreams 
echt. tu make a trifling sacrifice to 
rid forever of this menial Incubus, he made up 
his ind to buy Joseph and Mrs. P., with the de- 
termination to reduce them to ‘ashes, Entering 
the dirty little shop one morning, and pointing 
ith an ill-expressed shudder at the obnoxious 
picture, he demanded the 
“That work of art, sir? 




































taunted hi 

















; said the cur 





the extended arms, no obstacles debar him. | 


tie existing be-|ors; but one of my brothers, who is a house- 


took to make the necessary alterations, and 


“Suered io the memory of Grace C. returned it to me as it is now. [make you a pre- 

who died Aug. Lith, 183— sent of it, in payment of the debt Lowe you and 
Aged 18 years. have no other meaus of paying.” 

Also, “The grocer was not particularly pleased to take 


the picture instead of his hundred francs, but as 
it was very 
pay the moncy, he concluded to make the best of 
a bad bargain, and carried the painting away with 
him. 


Jenny’s prophecy was fulfilled. Her vengeance | 


complete. 
very honest, worthy person, and her story haunted 
Original. my ai It appeared 2 a, tuo, fiat this pouee 
costly frame of sculptured oak was too good for a 
MY OLD MOUNTAIN HOME. mere daub; and, moreover, if you examine it 
TpeOuG I gently break the orested waves carefully, you will find upon it some significant 
Along old ocean’s strand, marks, For instance, theso figures, 87, are pro- 


bably intended for a regular number; and here at 
the bottom, is a seal in red wax, bearing a crest.” 


mee lovelicr, far, ie me, that these, G. “And the initials are those of Denon himself. 
is my old mouutain home. L also recognize the different orders with which he 


had been decorated.” 


demand; artist, whi 








cs 
E 


ynently | BF 


, Which they might be | M ie 
dictate to you, 


ident of this kind | hundred trancs 2” 





“You don’t mean to assure me thar this vil- 
Jaincous, barbarous daub ever came from the hand 
of David?” 

“T assure you,” retarned the other, “that [have 
Tenson to suppose it an excullent picture by that 
great artist?’ 

The deer seemed to speak in all seriousness; 
and moderating his wrath, the member of the 
Academy, by no means inclined to pay Give hun- 
dred franes for a thing he meant to destroy imme- 
diately it become his property, impatiently de- 
manded an explanation, at the saine time telling 
the shopman his name, and that any imposition 
was out of the question. In reply, the propric 
of the establishment protested that such an idea 
had never entered his mind—he bad at once 
“‘divined that Monsieur was a connoisseur,” and 
wound up with the following story: 

“ About six months ago,” said he, “in a house 
not far from here in the Rue St. Lazare, where I 

















lodge, an old woman, who had long inhabited one 
of the garrets, died in circumstanoes of great 
destitution. 
hundred franes; 
death, sent for him to visit her. 
pay you,’ said the poor creature, ‘and I feel that 
my hours on earth are numbered, 
chimney-pivce, is a picture, which formerly be- 
longed to M. Denon, intendant of the Louvre, 
under Louis Philippe. 
months he followed her shown, it to people who told me it was a worthless 


oI : ‘ 
In | #8 a token of friendship, and at my uncle’s death 


She owed a procer near by about a 
and, a day or two before her 
‘Tam unable to 





There, on the 





Although [ have often 





ub, Lam sure it is a painting of value. It was 
ven to an unele of mine by M. Dennon himself, 








it tell to. my shave in his little property. When 
he picture was first brought up here it seemed 
oO me rather immodest to be seen by all my visit- 


painter, and very handy with the brush, under- 








ry clear that the old woman could not, 





The next day he brought it to me. Like 
ourself [ saw in it only an atracious waste of 
‘olors; but the old woman I knew to have been a 





“ By Jove! you are right,” exclaimed Monsieur 





“Well, sir,” continued the tradesman, “I had 











The verdant plains of the great. west, noteed these things and red to make some 
O'er-blown by scented giles, stupid blunder. So acmitting the painting to be 
Aud Bound eae forertg, lot aul: wide, abominable, [ determined to ask un apparcutly 
Are glorious; but I prize them less unreasonable p ice for it for na OUNCE reason than 
‘Than my old mountain Lome. to arouse curiosity and provoke an ¢xamination, 


There is a hidden meaning in all this [am sure.” 





L should not be surprised,” answered the 
now inspected the painting more 








See thiatie neers they yield closely, “ if there was something dudden, as this 
s i , oP? 
Yet, where my footsteps ever tread, ays! 


Causing it to be placed in the best light, the 
cademician examined the disfigured canvas. 
le was not long in arriving at a decision. 
“The fact is,” said he, “there is a risk to run 
inthis matter, which may or may not be worth 
ncwrring—will you accept two hundred and fitty 
8 for the picture?” 

No, sir,” replied the dealer, “I promised the 
rocer that it should uot leave my shop lor less 
han five hundred francs, which we are to divide 














between us, aud I mean to keep my word.” 


“Very well,” rejoined Monsieur G., after a 
wment’s hesitation, “ write me a receipt [ shall 


“With great pleasure ;—but the sum is to be five 
“ Five hundred francs be it?” 

Mousieur G. then dictated to the shopkeeper a 
receipt guaranteeing to him full and indispuable 
possession of the picture, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, whether it was found to be nothing 
nore than present appearances indicated, or 





here, you have seen the celebrated fortune | every morning, returning home by an evening |" i 
ou : ee ‘ 4 tt {should a valuable work of art be discovered be- 


neath the alterations of the chaste huuse-painter. 
In exchange for this precautionary doctuuent, he 
Iuuided over a five hundred france uote, culled a 
cab at the nearest end of the passage, and carried, 
away the Joseph and Potiphar’s wile. 
days afterward the artist hud succeeded in re- 
moving every vistuge of the atrocious retouches 
made by the house-painter, and found himself in 
the presence of an admirable painting, with 
David’s name signed in one corner, und tuily wor- 
thy of that great master’s repwation. A well 
known gonnotsseur and art-broker was then called 
in to look at the chef @aurre (master-piece) xo 
curiously brought to light, and this gentleman 
immediately offered to find « purchaser for it, at 
twenty thousand frances. 

What had occurred was now perfectly explained. 
The simple-minded old woman, into whose posses: 
ion the painting had fallen, shocked by the primi- 
gar) of Mrs. Potiphar, who was represented. 
faithfully in accordance with the teachings of the 
Book of Genesis, had been easily convinced hy 
her ingenious brother that it v y TO cast 
uveil over the unblushing Princess as that two 
and two make four. Thus, in her entire iznor- 
ance of art, she had permitted the house-paniter 
(whose greatest exploit as an artist: had be 
or three magnificent: punch-bowls, portra 
the shutters of barrier wine shops) to operate on 
the Joseph and Mes, Potiphar, according to his 









































‘dealer, With a smirk meant to be amiable. 

hundred franes, sir!? 
“What did you say?” gj 

doubting the evidence of his cars, 

eof that—that—” 

joseph and Pouiphar’s wife ?— 

five hundred f It is by the 





culated the painter, 











‘amous Day 





the angry painter, “ or you take me for one.” 
“Noratall, sir,” protested the merchant. “An 
moreover | beg to assure you—” 








“Task you the 


actly !—Tsaid 
ae 
“You must either be a famous idiot,” retorted 





own notions of modesty. He had consequently 
amused himself, one rainy day, with daubing over 
> | the immortal David’s work with the glaring colors 
of his own “ palette,” and had clothed the fair 
Egyptian in the raiment of the nineteenth century, 
performing a similar kindly office for the unwiil- 
ing biblical Lothario! Thus transformed, he had 
brought the picture back to the owner, who had 
comphicently displayed it te her cronics, ws trie 
d | umphant proof that u famous artist had been lost 
in her brother the house-puinter. 












































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 







































































































She saw the | threescore and ten arrested his arm, and in a low, 
> 








Original. and it was not long hefore his father, at his carnest ‘Alas! Mary knew the deception 

AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. solicitations, consented to his going to Boston, and | trembling juk-lines, and knew the se. Still she solemn, persuasive voice, thus spoke: 

acucr, oft my pen hath gently traced entering the store of a friend as & clerk. On this, } wrote him as tenderly, and her letters were 28 full Forgiveness is a Christian grace. Mary has 

x Affection’s wreath for thee, Tom made no loss of time in preparing for his de-| of instruction as ever; butit made no alteration in | forgiven him, God will forgive bim if he asks 

‘Ewas scarcely done e’er it erased parture, and in conveying the news to sweet Mary | Tom, until he ceased to write almost altogether. | aright; and shall it be said that his own father hag 

I “Hrom memory 5 page would be. Dennett. Mary had heard rumors from the gossips of the | refused to do the same, and even lifted a hand 

And hope ow dee mbes ‘What did Mary say? Did she suppose it? Nay, | village, that Tom Lincoln had chosen bad com-| against an only son?” 

As all unworthy Or the preys no such thing. Her checks were only a shade pal-| pany. But sho affected to disbelieve it, although The face of Squire Lincoln relaxed, and three 

‘a ittlo as she answered | she knew it was too truc, She knew Squire Lin- stalwart young men stepped forward and jifted 


er, and her voice trembled : f " ; sae 
: to a question he put, with— coln had been to Boston, and she heard hints that | Tom from his position. A ghastly sight met their 
Though oft in secret I have wept “Oh, yes, Tom, I shall miss you very, much; | he had paid a large sum of money for some of his | view. A pool of blood was on the coffin lid, and 

feared it was all true, for | 2 small stream was trickling from his mouth. i His 


‘The angels gave our love. 


To sce thy cheek grow pale, b nee 
Ye af pale, a yat then you should not stay for the sake of a poor | detinquincies ; and she Usmai n 
sree yeh ones est fateh Like mine weak-minded girl. No,no, go Tom; you will have | she had heard the squire heave many @ deep-drawn | lips were moving; and as one bent his car close 
- an opportunity of learning much of the world, and sigh, -and utter many an unintelligible word to down, he ayerred the word ‘‘ Forgive,” was uttered 
by Tom. Then came a shiver, and Tom Lincoln, 
? 


Were all Golconda’s hoarded wealth 


Voucheafed for wi i T will wait your return.” himself. 
ish of mine, y as Tom cast her away, and | the forger, was no more! 


I'd ask for thee the boon of health, Was not that an answer worthy of a whole- Still sweet Mary, z wv ni o . 
And cast it to the wind. souled woman? But when the parting hour came, ceased writing altogether, strove to hide her sor- Remorse for his crime had driven Tom to des- 
Should all the world of geni ‘ it was different. Mary was sad; but she looked up | row from the world; but her red, swollen eyes, and | pair. Hunted down by the officers of justice, he 
of genius twine into his face and gaid she knew not why she was pale, marble check, told the tale she fain would had only eluded them by avoiding the habitations 

sesof her own heart, All of men altogether. For three weeks he had lain 








‘The laurel-wreath for me, . . 4 * 
Td crush ita bright leaves in the dust sail, unless it was a foolish presentiment that she | have locked in the reces 3 n | d : e 
To win this gilt for thee. should never see him more. the village knew it—all the village pitied the for- |in the woods and barns on his way to his native 
My Frildest, brightest dreams of fame Tom burst into a fit of laughter; put he quickly | saken, wretched, sweet Mary Dennett. Ms village, and subsisted as he could. Half starved, 
To ayia forevermore, hushed it, for he saw it pained his gentle compan- Squire Lincoln would squeeze the poor girl’s | he arrived and inquired of a villager, who knew 
pee thy pal tA < heck wear the rose fon She grow, more and moro sad, until atlength hand, and without a word pase one ey: scoaed ee for Blais pall mae tolling. Weekenel 
» e leaned her head on his shoulder and wept. er visits to the squire 's house, } r a . vod, riven to despair 
Say, dear one, have J not fulfilled Tom was naturally stout-hearted, but he could | was too munch of wretchedness in that home for | by remorse for his crime, this news was too ach 
* Our pledge” through all these years? not refrain from dashing away a tear that came un- | ber to augment it by her presence. Soon she went | for him, and the heart of the wretched man broke 
Orit a shadow lin ers still bbidden sown tia check. ‘As they arose for nt to abroad no more. ‘i joly int onthe ie Ganeer’ ansended pride: “Verily, the 
“: ut with tears. lepart, Mary brushed away her tears, an then oon after this, Mary was one day rud inter- essor is hard. 
gar Pledge i tbat enely nrould still be true, calmly took his hand and begged him not to for-| rupted in her labor, by the entrancg, of two police- | -7-- ants tees sees ae 
1g he ills of lite— get her, and above all to avoid bad habits and bad | officers, who demanded the body of Tom Lincoln, |_ Side by side in the old church of C—,, sleep 
who was accused of the crime of forgery. ‘And as |Tom Lincoln and “sweet Mary Dennett” ‘The 


And never doubt the other’s love 
company. 
of misery was now |lark in the morning sings his song over their 





Throw, 

gh sorrow, shame, or strife. For a moment Tom gazed into her eyes with a] the wretched girl, whose cup n 
Though all the world should one forsake, half comic, haif serious expression, and then, with | full, sank fainting to a scat, they misinterpreted | graves, and the robin red-breast builds her nest in 
See ener aii would cling a smile of love, bent down and imprinted a kiss on | her emotion, and believed him to be concealed in | the willow close at hand, and carols forth her even- 
ind sos! the aitection 6 cakes the cheek of the unresisting maiden, and without a| the house; but after a fruitless search from cellar | ing lay to Heaven, and “sweet Mary Dennett” 

“ Our pledge,” th aL Tee eon fell | word ran away. to garret, they left her, cursing their own ill-suc- and Tom Lincoln sleep on. 
Ober tine catth-wearied fraine The day after this, Mary’s eyes were much swol- | cess and the cause of it. Many a maiden visits these two mounds and 
The fai hful friend should weave @ spell len; but she soon gained her wonted smile and| Poor poor, Mary Dennett! Tom Lincoln was Jost | drops a tear, and copies and endeavors to imitate 
‘To soothe each anguished pain. gaicty; and then af the expiration of a week’s | forever’ __ | the virtues of “ sweet Mary Dennett.” And many 
« Our pledge.” when Azraal’ _ time, when her father returned from the village Fain would she have clung to him even now in | & strong, healthy youth, sighs ut the untimely fate 
pledge.” when Azraal’s dusky wing post-office and put into her little trembling hands | his disgrace and degradation ; put he had cast her | of Tom Lincoln, ‘and shuns bad company as he 
ic around which she, like would the evil one. Peace to the memory of Tom 





The Ja i i < 4 
The Nae ee a era Haaee Saas, a letter, how quickly she ran off to her room, and | away from him. The oal ‘ , like | we uv er 
‘And learn the path to Meaveu. with what joy-beaming eyes did she, after she had | the tender vine, had clung, weaving the tendrils of | Lincoln and “sweet Mary Dennett!” 
“ Our pledge,” that when the spirit fled kissed it, break the seal of the first love letter she | her affections, of her very life, on its supporung "Twas many years ago I heard this story, and 
It still should hover near, ever received. And now she rend it all over, | frame, was blasted as with the breath of Heaven, | when I got down from the knee of my mother that 
To keep an angel-guardiauship drinking in every word, every line of the missive, | and she was left lacerated, bleeding, weak and | evening, [was weeping. Since then it has been as 
round the loved oue here. and then turning back ind reading again and] alone, She, whose whole being was love, Imad her | green in my memory as the day she told me it. 
0 pack from | Let those who ask me why I will not drink, read 




















































































Our pledge—we’ll keep it sacred sti again. It was long ere she could bear to remove | tenderest, holiest affections thrown wh 
Through all the ills Pr life; still, her eyes from it, and confide it to her yosum; but] where they had centered, as unworthy, and now | this and divine the answer. 
Aud thus do I anew fulfill at length she did so, and when she went down, her | she was left desolate—desolate as the barren heath, 
neath dear and hallowed rite. mother noticed that the simile on her lips was] swept by the cold winter’s icy wind. Original. 
My ey. tle de Siore tender grows, sweeter, and her soug was mer ier, and went out] Spring had come with its birds, its flowers, and} THERE IS REST FOR THEE IN HEAVEN. 
To see thy pale chen eared Bt in a more silvery tone than it had for many a long | its genial air; but there was no more enjoyment in HOULD sorrow o’er thy brow 
‘Tt wore in other days. 1@ Tose day. Sweet Mary Dennett was happy—happy as | them for poor Mary Dennett. Many a companion, S ts darkened shadows fling, 
"ANNIE M. LINMERE Coons os bird Hint carolled before the porch at the first | as they visited her, and marked the marble pale- And hopes that sheer thee now 
: awn of balmy spring. hess of her cheek, shook their heads and said ie in their carly spring! 
ban It was a long time that Mary sat inditing the ans-| sweet Mary Dennett was in a decline, And when Should pleasure, at its birth, 
ginal. wer to that letter, for she wrote and rewrote, and | Mary took to her room and went no more from it, a ake tne nee ote 
MARY DENNETD'S PRESENTIMENT, | coretully correctél every word ere she dared to) he whole vitiey Tt oo in_consumption— Te a a dy thee in heaven. 
yO. BERT, A ae ee tha tho coulents with @ seul, te ie aud well, they Pete tO was consuming, oF acca 
$ roken only by the one on whom she doated. But) drop by drop, the life-blood of that young gil. ever life shall seem 
HE evening was cold and blustering, and the it was disputched, and then came another from y ‘ To thee a toilsome way; 
i step wa ar the threshold of > 
T village Doys were to have a sliding frolicon the | Tom, and that, too, was answered. Another and eae tin tastier ae vand many a low Ait Bata ele nuded, jo vem 
hill that overlooked the little brick school-house. another. came ‘and went, until one a fortnight be-| yoice inquired Sor her; and when led within her it Tike | Ane ceenry. ‘ove, 
I wished to go and join thom, but my mother would | came of common occurrence. shaded room, and they *stood beside the bed of the ‘On shoreless ocean driven, 
not consent, for she thought I must take cold, as [| , A yeat and a half passed, and as she was sing-| dying girl aud took the white hand within their Raise thou thine eyes above, 
had of late been quite unwell. I know I was an-|ing at her spinning one day, the form of 4 man| own, tears coursed down their cheeks, and sob There's rest for thee in heaven. 
glided noiselessly in at the door, and before she} after sob came from their surcharged breasts. But, ob, if thornless flowers 







gy and, without scolding me, she took me on her 4 
ice, and told me the following story : Was aware, her waist was encircled with « pai Yet not one word of complaint escaped her 


Two more promising lovers never were 6 stout $ id sh f it i i joqui 
n is cen than | Stout arms, and she was half smothered with] j¢ she spake of Tom Lincoln, it was to inquir 
Tom Lincoln and Mary Dennett—“ Sweet Mary Lene ery strated, Sue 1 ‘i re} had Neen arrested; and when answered in the neg- Unstained by early gloom, 
ased herself, and Tom Lincoln stood vefore her. ive, she Ww ake ‘tor’s drops, and lay Still Ict not every thought 

. ative, she would take the doctor's ps, Y Hace ogull world be given, 


PS5 Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
if he And gaily fiect the hours, 





















Dennett as the villagers called her. At least, all at 
cir acquaintance conceded them so; and truc it "here was the fulfilment of her presentiment| her head back on the pillow, and sink into a deep, 
was, although to every appearance two more oppo- | then? Tom rallied her ov it, and with tears of joy See Ne MPa P, Nor always be forgot 
ae dispositions could not be found. Sweet Mary sparkling in her eyes, and a blush on her check, | "A's she grew worse and worse, she begged her Thy better rest in heaven. 

cade was 9 gentle, confiding being, one who she louked up andsaid, fs a mother to lift the window curtain and suffer her to ‘When sickness pales thy check, 
would grieve out her very soul over an insult or Oh, I was a foolish girl then, believe me. look out on the green earth once more, cre she left ‘And dims thy lustrous eye; 
injury, ere her lips would lisp the injustice douc Soon she looked and saw Tom as he really was; jt forever. But soon with a sigh she turned away, And pulees 10%, and weak, 
her. Tom was a high-spirited youth, ever ready to how much altered she found him—so much altered | tor that green earth had lost its charms to her. = Tell of a time to.diet anes 
resent, an Anjury done cither to himself or to anoth- for the better. He was tall, straight and manly;|~Kagerly did the whole . village reek for news Meee i hion from eats be driven; 
er. Yet Tom had a “weak side,’—he could be | his former sunburnt countenance had given way | ¢yom poor Mary Dennett; and one day, as_the There's bliss beyond the skies, 

» church bell struck their ears, ‘There's rest for thee in heaven! i Rowe 









coaxed ; and many, who could peep into to a fine white complexion, and his rough, callous | ¢)j ’ the vi 

easily divined why ‘Mary had gach influence yee hands were soft and fuir as a woman’s, and he had ee cd their lavor to listen, and 

man. i sueb nicely curling raven whiskers, and from his when it orted nineteen strokes, many a sob was be Se ee 

Tom, although his father was a farmer, was the | eyes beamed so much fire and intelligence, that in| heard, many a handkerchief wiped away the gush- Original. 

eons of respected, intelligent, honored and inde- | her simple innocence she thought she could love | ing tears, for poor Mary Deunett was dead. “That THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

pens eee Suiee Te nnen wea the: daughter eRe aan as well - she ee jhefore, spirit, too pure for aught but Tleaven, had fled its E look for the worst vices and crimes where 
2 ‘om was she, too, was altered. hen Tom left her, | tenement, and was at rest. Mary Dennett—poor, W tmankiud are the most judiscriminately an 


welcomed at the house of farme i ir, gentle, contidi ide six: | § . “1 i Ly 
armer Dennett with as | she was the fair, gentle, confiding maiden of si sweet Mary Dennett, how well did they mourn thickly crowded together. ‘Hence, in densely pop- 
i ‘to find hot-beds of vice, 


much cordiality and familiarity as though he had | teen, just budding into womanhood ; v for: 
iy ig od; now her form | her, 
been a son and a brother. War 'round and fully dev , ce 7 ulated cities, we expect 
5 eveloped, her neck was so] The next day there was a crowd of tearful faces | Wate ree . 311 al 
‘And why should he not? Every! ike. ‘i vy Be tata oes omid farmer Dennett’: if : and nurseries of crime. There, there will always 
erybody loved, nay, | swanlike, her eyebrows so fincly arched, and her gathered around farmer Dennett’s cottage door, as |), places where_ the Bacha: Han revel will pre 
yail, where the Circean cup will flow, till it defiles 


stinost WorsklpEes, sweoe Mary. ‘Denne ; Where oe glowed part such rich ancllow tints of the| x plain white coffin, hung with earl of roses, 

1 suishine—so kind, so | peach, and then her shoulders and her ‘arms were | was brought out; and many a wail and heart-renc I : nthe pong 
gentle, so good, and yet withal so playful she ‘Wag !|$o rounded, and her fingers so tapering, and her) ing sob Sent Dat ae the pall was thrown back, and and ruins all the higher and better nt core 
Every one who looked on her knew she was inuo- | hair was 80 rich and fair, and hang in such beau-| that face, 80 peaceful, 80 smiling, so holy in death, In such places the ¥ AtMOSp DCTS atl it is im 
cent—innocent os the guileless lamb that skips | tiful tresses down over her shoulders, and from her | was exposed to view. taminated with contagious influences, ani 
from knoll to knoll in budding, blooming spring; | ¢yes 80 ‘much soul was beaming out, that Tom} Then came the procession. First the coffin, possible to live in them and keep a the city, and 
everybody saw she was fair—fair as the summer s thought she was the most perfect picture of the| borne by six young men of the village; then far- But the country is the antipor les th Shee th 3 
morn, breaking the rest of her own guileless na-| lovely he had ever beheld. Oh, how happy were | mer Dennett and his wife, clad in the decpest consequently, we would oxpect to air, the ele- 
ture—fair as the flower’s opening bud—fair as the the lovers then! Would there ne’er had a cloud| mourning, and bowed down under the weight of opposite moral condition. {rhe pur oe? gs seen 
sky of an Italian sunset. There was a soul in the | threatened to darken that scene. their distress} then little Willie and James Den- | V8ting influences of the works of na ith he 
glance of her eyes, the soul, and the whol soul of] It was not long before Mary found there was | nett, sobbing as though their hearts would break. | © the broad fields bountifany te ariogated with 

? 


angel woman—there was music in her voice, for another alteration in Tom. i o| T) “1 i i i is se raven | products of how iept. 
, in Tom. Not but that his love|Then came Squire Lincoln, with his once raven |] hills and’ streams, inspiring the 


there was purity, there was lightness in her step, for her was as great, and his manner toward her | locks deep sprinkled with grey,and his cheeks dee] flowers, forests, i 
for there was gladness in her heart. And yet this | as tender as before; jot that one word was dropped {ocrowed. wath care, ‘vith js wife bowed to the heart with gratitude, and one als of ami 
sweet roniden, although she knew that Tom. Lin- | to divulge it. She frequently caught him gazing | earth with grief; and then cane little Grace and | beauty, refine and spiritualize the ne recipitates 
coln was of a fiery, impetuous nature, disdaining long and mournfully at her; and in their sceming- Gertrude Lincoln, twin sisters, and they, tov, were The thrilling of these noble een PI ather up. 
the curb of restraint, but proud and umbitious—|ly most happy moments, ne would become ab-| sobbing bitterly; then came the other relatives, | tll the impurities the soul may areal MD, Sprout 
although she knew he eschewed the life of a far- stracted, and heave a stippressed, though deep | dressed in mourning; then, in the year, camo a Country life should ever be ee * the rug 
mer, and held all that appertained to it in utter | sigh. ‘And was it true? Tom’s breath! bevy of fifty young girls, the companions of Mary, | Till, that, ‘cool and lucid, dashes ¢ Ove lain 
contempt, she did not hesitate in the acknowledge- ‘ary gaspingly shuddered at the thought of it; | each dressed in the purest white, and carrying & steep, and flows peacefully out 2 Oe ay Tnaging 
facut thag she loved him—loved him with a whole | for with a woman’s quick perception she saw that| bunch of sweet flowers, and chanting solemnly: a | ow in a broad, pare, and placid strenm) ee on 
heart, a whole soul, and that heart, that soul, all|Tom Lincoln drank, But not 2 word did she ut-| hymn for the dead. that Mary had requested inight | the heaven above in t crystal vere the stream. 
too large to admit of trifling with their purity and | ter to him about it, for she knew he was aware she be sung thus at her grave. the other hand, life in the city is ll rs io ever be- 
affection. But Tom did not trifle with them. No. | hud divined it, and his conscience was at work.| As the procession Moved slowly down the gray- | that pours and splashes, along rhe en p ilth it col- 
Tom acknowledged he loved her; everybody who Yer, Tom knew he was wronging that puro muid- | eled road, the old chur coming more and more impure with the t 




















bell sent out its em ee -O1 
ch Vell sent, out its solemn leets on its way to the foul reservoir prepare or 


knew either, knew this to be so. He walked with | en, and already had he begun to feel the Keen sting } chime, ‘and cach stroke sent another to the heart, i 
oa Ats obtaining in the mind, it al- 
With such thoughts 0! pe a country i 


her, rode with her, made her presents, took her to | of remorse. that caused sob after sob to escape, and for a 
his father’s house, where his parents had Tearned | Aguin, as they parted, Mary took his hand, but while the chant was broken and hushed by its in- 
to call her their “sweet daughter,” though, else- with a trembling grasp, and bid him not forget her, | tluence. ways seems strange 10 me to Se Oia os its bar 
where her name was “ sweet Mary Dennett.” and to keep good habits and company. Tom, with The procession moved on; and it was about to supported by the spirituous liquors Sad d all 
{, om’s brothers and sisters called hor their | an angry gesture, dashed a tear away, and then, in| enter the churchyard, when & Joud, wild voice was | aud drank hy those who have beer erences of the 

sweet sister.” And what did Tom call her? To | @ husky voice, bid her not fear, and then gave her | heard in the distance, and a man haggard and un- their lives by the sweet and holy ini ower of the 
answer this, you should have seen them as through | onc long, straining embrace, and left her. couth, with cyes wild and bloodshot, rushed past, country. Yet such is the maddening | po barn and 
the green glade they walked out one pleasant even-| Still he wrote to her, and us tenderly and full of | and pushing the bearers from the coffin, tore the | passions that, when once inflamed, er en there, 
ing in June, when she so fondly leaned on his arm, | love us ever; but there was a sorrowful cast about| pall away, and as he canght sight of those inani- | burn with all their destroying Me ¥? ws written 
and he whispered in her car, ‘My own Mary.” | his letters that made Mary weep with sad forehod- | mate features, convulsively cried : where temperance and love are the SEY ere 
Then, perhaps, you would also have scen her look | ings. Yet sho answered them still, without lisping| “It is—it ig! and I, oh God, have killed her!” }on everything; 0 that, even tho comiiled in the 
up into his face, with her soul-beaming eyes, and | asyllable of what was passing in both their minds; | and threw himself on ‘the bier, ‘and buried his face | we places where ruin and death ie remurrounding 
answer, and yet a child could have understood the reproo!'| beneath the pall. intoxicating cup; and the isolation tho restraints 

Why should I not be your own Mary? Woman | contained in all her letters to him. Instantly the face of Squire Lincoln lighted up | the country inn, by removing farther © aftentimes 
bad mat le for love. Why should I not love you?” Still Tom wrote; but there was a long and thon | with a stern and almost savage expression, and produced by the fear of intrusion, ceimes, 80 
= oe a 8 enon: you might have seen Tom press longer intervals between his letters, and they at] leaving the side of his wife, crowded his way makes it the scene of tho vary. one z 
ber O aus ear ‘as a treasure he could not too care- | length became cool, and then cold and colder, wntil | through the throng, dashing them to the right and | lowest and most woeful degradation. 

vai ner re. ore ould’ T % Tom himself hinted that business so pressed on| left; and as he was about to clutch the collar of 

ve before said, Tom detested farming; him, he could not write as formerly. his son, the hand of the white-haired pastor of 








i cl ost foar- 
It was into one of these places of the most | 
ful description, that little Charlic, a child of seveD 
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—summers I was about to say, but winters indecd 
they were to the tender heart of the boy—was 

d; not from a home endeared by all those 
for he never 
had such. But, as a delicate and beautiful flower 
is sometimes seen growing on the banks of 1 


dragge 
blissful associations that cluster there, 


stream when a sudden storm rises the water, till, 
mixed with mud and torn branches, it reaches 
this flower, und, tearing it from its bed, it whirls 
the lovely blossom away on its turbid bosom, soil- 
ing and tearing its tender petals, and finally cast- 
ing it into some crevice or nook on its clayey mar- 
gin; there leaving it to perish in the sun and 
mud, A 
So was this lovely child thrown into the turbid 
stream of life that flowed through a country inn. 
He was naturally a very delicate creature, having 


but not so cold as the cold world. It will uot chill 
me so. Mother, come and get me, and fold me 
there as you used to!” 

And while sobbing and crying for her whom he 
hud sven rude hands bury beneath those torn sods, 
suddenly the wild carol of » bird fell upon his 
car, swect and clear as the sound of a bugle among 
the hills at night. On looking round he saw a way 
feathered bird, and, attracted hy its beautiful plum- 
age, he followed it out of the yard, across the fields 
to # grove that grow beside a stream, where pines 
and eedars, high up among the ragued rocks and 
crags, moaned in the wind that swept throush 
their fine clustering foliage, as if wailing for the 
barren rocks beneath them. 

Having lost sight of the bird, Charlie clambered 
upon a rock that jutted out over the stream, and 


may be thus uncoiled, and if suspended in a bottle 
of spirits, appears like a miniature snake. 

While the nus is green the kernel is white, and 
fiils the shell; but when it ripens and has been 
kept for a long time, the kernel becomes hard, and 
of a dark, woody appearance, more nearly resem- 
bling a dried snake than anything else to which we 
can compare it. The serpentile form of the em- 
bryo can be distinctly observed on first opening 
the shell, although itis entirely covered by a thin, 
brownish skin. ‘This skin may be easily removed, 
and then the real form of the snake appears, with 
coils more distinctly separated than in the real 
snake. The spaces within the green nut are filled 
with a downy or silly substance, which hardens 
when drying, yet itis easily removed. When ver- 
etating, its root-germ springs from the small end 


on his head, and as the long elfin locks, which had 
not been cat for many years, hung down fur below 
his shouklers, he appeared more like a brute beast 
than a Christian man. ‘Sce this rag,’ said he, 
‘how I botched it. This was my dress, and xo 
clad I paced up and down my solitary cell.’ 
‘When [heard of his state,’ said the benevolent 
Arenare—whose name should be known and hon- 
ored—‘I sent him some clothes, otherwise he could 
not have left the prison; and when he entered my 
house I thought I had never witnessed such a 
sight. He was supported by two persons, for he 
coald searcely walk, and stared about, exclaiming, 
‘Where am I?’ He was evidently lost. He has 
somewhat recovered in appearance, but his eyes 
are still half-closed, as though unaccustomed to 
the light, and the indications of suffering are un- 





then lay down to watch the mazy windings of the | of the embryo. Under a microscope, the appcar-| mistakabie. ‘You were astonished by what you 
currents below. His exhausted body soon sank 
W into repose. He dreamed he was flying from the } that of a piece of course grained sugar. 
cate tracery. He had been nursed in poverty,| hard and cruel inn-keeper. Faster and faster he| The traveler who discovered and named the 
watched and tended by a widowed mother, to| fed, he knew not whither. He could hear that | victoria regia—Sir R. H. Schomburch—also discov- 
whom he was the last and only charm life pos-| awful tread close behind him. He dared not look | ered and named this remarkabic nut. He first saw 
sessed. Uncommonly pensive and diffident, he| back. On and on he ran, until he could no longer | it in Demerara, and gave it the name of ophiocary- 
shrank from the cold, hard world lying beyond his | go, but dropped down on the grass. Just before] on paradocum, or paradoxical snake-nut. The 
mother’s watchful eye, and whenever reached by ft run alittle babbling brook, and he tried to] snake-nut tree, which bears this singular secd, is 
its rudeness, he fled to his mother’s bosom, and se-| reach the water, but could not. How the thirst | said to belong to the soap-nut family. Specimens 
curely rested there. 2 burned on his tongue, and the heat on his brow! | of this remarkable vegetable production were on 
His father’s property had been consumed in the| A radiant figure stood suddenly before him, and | exhibition at the Crystal Palace in London, in 
fire that flowed from the country inn. Then they | dipped water from the stream to quench his thirst. | 1851; also at the exhibition in Dublin. A few of 
lived for a while in a log-cabin on the landlord’s | Hoe looked up into her face, and leaped for his | these nuts were recently brought to New York by 
estate. But, not long after,.one bright, sunny | mother’s hosom. A skrick, a splash, a few strug-| Mr. Bernhard Ries, who was a‘resident of Deme- 
morning, his father’s body was found, not far from | gles, and the water ran softly murmuring over the | rava for twenty years, and for several years the 
the inn, with blood oozing from a decp wound in | still cold form of little dead Charlie. Venezuela Consul to British Guiana. To him we 
one of his temples. A jury brought ina verdict} The birds sang just as sweetly and carelessly; | are indebted for the possession of a specimen of 
of death by violence, received, probably, by a fall; | the flowers looked just as bright and gay; the wind | this great curiosity, and for most of the facts per- 
yet no one knew, and few cared. His remains | sighed just as wooingly among the trees; yet there | taining to it. 
were put into a rough-board coflin, and buried in| lay the little delicate form of ‘frowned Charlie, ap-| The nut is truly among tho most remarkable 
the burying-ground just back of the country | pearing more like an image of life flung into the | and seemingly paradoxical productions of the veg- 
church. stream. The mother’s prayer was answered, for | ctable kingdom. Why the kernel of a nnt grow- 
His mother continued to occupy the cabin, and | God had given her back her darling boy to be her | ing on a certain kind of tree should invariably as- 
supported herself and child by cultivating, with | angel Charlio. sume the form of a snake in a coiled position, is 
her own hands, a small garden rented her by the one of the mysteries of nature which she does not 
landlord. Worn by toil, and continually torn in reveal to: casual observers. Having made cxten- 
spirit by the terribleness of her blighted life, (she sive yet fruitless researches in the most complete 
once had known the joys and luxuries of wealth,) works on natural history and botany for some ac- 
though wonderfully supported by her energy and count of this mysterious nut, we have come to the 
womanly fortitude, she was gradually wasting conclusion that its history has not been recorded. 
away, and she began to feel her hold on life was The natives regard this nut as a warning of dan- 
frail, and liable to be suddenly broken. Oh, how ger, because where it grows there is found a ven- 
sweet to her the rest of the grave would have been, amous snake, the bite of which is certain death. 
could she and her baby boy have lain down to- While the voyagers into the interior are selecting 
cther in its cold slumbers. But to leave him be- a place for their night’s encampment, should they 
ind, that most pitiable of all creatures, a tender, chance to discover any of these snake-nuts on the 
poverty-stricken, parentless child, thrown upon ground, they quickly abandon the site, return to 
the mercy and charity of a Christian and enlight- their boats, and proceed to select another place 
ened community, was an insupportable thought. where the nuts are uot found, The existence of 
She felt sho could not leave him here, hut, cling- this nut and the snake in the same lovality, is a 
ing to him with all the tenacity of a mother’s love, ubject which will be left for the imagination of 
she prayed that the Angel of Death might come ur readers, as we have not been able to glean any 
and take him first, for she would not Ict him suffer ‘acts which serve to explain why they are thus 


the fate of the homeless, fricndless orphan. ‘ompanions. 
But even a mother’s deathless love could not 

hold at bay the strong attack of disease. A fever 

scized and rapidly consumed the poor remnant of THE following harrowing tale is given by the 

her life, and her darling Charlie was left behiud. correspondent of the London Times, and is 

When she felt that the last chord was being brok- well authenticated. The prisoner is (or was) a 

en, she clasped her thin hands above his head, and young man who bas been confined in one of the 

prayed God to soon bring them together again; dungeons of Naples :— 

and that she might be his guardian spirit till they “T landed in Genoa from Boston somewhere in 

met again on the silent shore. Oh, how stroug 1853, and, wishing to sce the south of Italy, trav- 
elled till I came near Viterbo, when I was cau- 
tioned not to go to Rome; but I still persevered in 

my iutention of doing so, when I was arrested as 


was her faith! 3 
The inn-keeper, true to his nature, went and pil- 
not having a passport, and carried to the Eternal 
City, when I was placed in the Carcero Nuova. 


Jaged the cabin of its simple furniture; and sceing 
little Charlie sobbing and crying, he took him with 
the rest. On the following day, they took him to 
his mother’s burial, who was placed beside his fa- Not satisfied with the report which [ gave of my- | 8nd, what was worsé, had the disposition to mate, 
ther in the old church-yard. Ad self, was tortured three months as follows; my | _ “Jack,” said the paternal, “never marry an un- 
The tavern was now his home. _It is too pitia- hands and arms were bound together, and then, | dertaker’s daughter, unless you wish to undertake 
ble to relate how he suffered. A dog, a cat, a by ropes tied round the upper part of the arms, |to raise a hearsc-ute family; nor a miltiner’s 
lamb would have been protected and more kindly they were drawn buck till my breast protruded, | daughter, unless she is the flower of the family; 
cared for; but that poor sensitive orphan boy was and my bones sounded ‘Crick! crick? There | nor pay your addresses to the daughter of a law- 
left to the taunts and jecrs of brutal men. Was it was another species of torment practised upon me, | Yer, for fear her existence may be brief. If you 
any wonder that this little fragile creature soon which was this. At vight, while sleeping, the | Must choose between a doctor’s and a banker's 
Deyan to wither and droop? Then, when thoughts door was secretly opened, and buckets of water | daughter, take the latter, for her draughts are 
of his dead mother, crushing his little broken heart were thrown over my body, How I survived it I | more easily swallowed. Nor should you wed a no 
anew, brought sighs and tears, and he needed love cannot tell; the keepers were astonished, and suid | bleman’s daughter, lest she take to the rake. 
and gentle treatment, he only got blows and curs- that they never had had such an instance—‘ But Avoid marrying a drowned sailor’s daughter, for 
es, till he was driven out of the way like a trouble- you will never get out alive,’ said the Carporale | She will have an aversion to water; neither con- 
some thing, not worth a kind thought, or a tender Rosaloi. [replied that I never expected so to do, | dole with a shoemaker’s daughter, for she will 
caress. He would steal away into some secret and prayed for the angel of death to come. The wish you waxing near your end for your all. If 
place, and there, oh, how his heart would yearn worst torture of all, however, was the prison itself, | You Marry a blue stocking, you will go with holes 
for his mother. a room inte which a few rays of light struggled |in your own. You cannot marry a baker’s daugh- 
One day he remembered how they came and from above, and the stench of which—for it| ter, for she will not be of the upper crust, and of 
bore her away to the old burying ground, and he had been used by the gaolers as a privy—was as | Course is ill-bred. Never marry for riches, for 
determined he would go thither, and see if he bad as death. they can be packed up and carricd away by your 
might not find her. In passing out of the house “For three months [I suffered thus, and then, wite’s lover before the honeymoon hus passed; 
he got in the way of the inn-keeper, who gave him. without any reason assigned, was taken from it | 10r for heauty, for the beauty that slept over 
acrucl kick, accompanied by a curse. Would it and placed, always wlone, in a room called the Sa- | night, like the flowers with “rosy faces washed in 
not be a tender mercy if that mother’s prayer lons dei Preti, a large airy room, and was well fed | dew,” may be spoiled in a week by the big head or 
could beanswered now? He wandered away, and and well treated for twenty-one months more. 1] the bursting of u camphene lamp. r take w 
in his rambling his eye caught sight 6f the chu was the prisoner of Cardinal Sceretary Antonelli. | With the daughter of your boardiny-house keeper, 
spire, and he knew that just back of it was h A REMARKABLE NUT. About the middle of 1855, again, without any rea-| for if you do you will make a Wad hash of it. 
mother’s grave. Ile directed his little steps thith- NLY asmall portion of the British Guiana is|son being given, I was sent off to Naples; was Never marry the daughter of a poet, if her name 
erward, and at last he came to it, and, seating him- cultivated; probably all the towns, plantations | placed first in the Vicaria, and afterwards in San | be Anna, for her children will be annapests. Nor, 
self on the grass beside it, rested his head upon | and settlements are within less than fifty miles | Francisco, ins small, close room, where Lhave | again, a scribe’s hciress, for she will have a pro- 
the elevated sod, and thus communed with his | of the sea coast. Beyond that are dense and al-| been detained for four and a half years. [was | ¢livity to inkubate. Nor would I advise you to 
most impenetrable forests, abounding in almost | questioned on several occasions, aud at last refused | !¢t your lines fall in with a fisherman’s girl, lest 
inexhaustible treasures of rare and valuable |'to answer, saying that my persecutors already |8he become insane. If you care to marry, marry 
woods. This region is seldom visited by travelers, | knew what I bad to say; that I was unjustly and | some woman whose father was hung, then you 


mother. 
“T am tired of living at the inn, mother. Oh, 
and not even by the inhabitants of the cultivated | illegally confined, and nothing should compel me | needn’t use a rope’s end to her, for she'll remem- 
On another occasion Iwas | ber the paternal application. But if you must 


that man is so crucl, lic hates me so; [wish I could 
hide away from his sight forever. But_[ shrink 
from every body. Oh, where can I go? 1] portion of the country, save for the purpose of ob- | to utter another wor J 
think of the days when you used to take care of] taining the rich woods for exportation. As there | called before Biauchini, the director of police, who | marry, pick a sexton’s daurhter, for she will be of 
me and love me. Mother, why did you dic and | are no reads or foot-paths through the forests by | interrogated me. I appealed against my suffer-|% grave turn of mind, and experienced in epithets 
leave me? There is nobody to love me now; no-| and, excursions into the interior are made with | ings, and all the reply [received was, ‘ Va bene! | suitable for a bereaved family, which is a conven- 
body cares anything for me. I look into the faces | boats upon the rivers. Indians are employed on| Va bene!’ from a Christian man to one suffering | ient thing to have in the house. And, Jack, if you 
these inland voyages, to propel the bouts, and | as Iwas. I have been asked to send a suplica for | will marry, marry a wise woman, for one fool is 
when a landing is made, to cut away with their | my liberation, but my invariable answer was, ‘{}] enough in the family.” 
mechete the underwood, vines, &c., which renders | will die first; never will Lask anything of this gov- 
the forests impassable. It is usual for the voyag- | ernment.’ 
ing party to encamp on shore at night. “When first [ arrived here I had a little money, 
Among the great variety of tree nuts and fruits | which, for a short time procured me better foo 
that abound in this productive region, there is a) than the prison fare, and then by degrees I sold 
nut, the sced of a tree, which is more remarkable | my clothes. At last [ sold, at times, my black 
and curious than all the othe This wonderful | bread to have a little salt to sprinkte over ny 
nut slightly embles a bitter walnut in external | beans, and sometimes to procure some incense to 
appearance, yet it often attains to the size of an| relieve the horrid stench of my prison. I have 
English walnut, It grows with a smooth husk or | passed four summers and winters pacing up and 
rind covering a thin shell. When dried, the out-| down my narrow chamber, ‘1 will show you my 
side of the shell is of a dark brown color, while the y said he, and going out he returned 
inside is whitish, with a beautiful pearly surface. few minutes. It might have stood asa model 
The kernel of the nut grows in the form of a snake, Lazarus raised from the tomb. The lower part 


soft, golden-tinged curls, large, deep blue cyes, 
thin quivering lips, and that pale, wax-like com- 
plexion, through which tho veins show their deli- 


ance of the interior of the kernel is very much like | have seen,’ said a friend who was with me, ‘ and yet 
in the Vicari I have seen hundreds of such sights.’ 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE BARD. 
GEE the light of eve's departing, 
Sinks the sun in distant west; 


One by oue the stare appearia, 
Nature sweetly sinks to rest” 





Yet the Bard his song is swelling 
*Neath the star-light dome above; 

Rich in Faith and Hope, ‘tis tolling 
Of the great Eternal Love. 


Now ‘tis borne upon the zephyr, 
Over the wide and sparkliug sea ; 

Rising through the culm blue ether, 

Full of praise, oh God, to thee. 


“ Man must die, yet live forever,” 
Swells the burtheu of the lay; 

“Sin may stain but grace cau sever 
Dust from dust and clay from clay.” 


“Death may, with its forms of terror, 
Freeze the life-blood in the heart; 
Strongly bind the chains of error 


Original. Round the darkened, hopeless heart; 


THE LILY OF THE VALE. 
HE came to us iu May-time, 
A tiny, fragile thing, 
When the flowers, whose name we gave her, 
Were brightly blossoming. 


“ But there reste a emile of Heaven 
Lingering on the new-made graye, 

Purer than the light of even, 
Glancing o’er the snow-capped wave, 


“To the sleeping dust proclaiming, 
I will surely bid thee rise; 


Thou shalt yet with me be reigning 
In the glorious upper skies. 


She was our first sweet flower, 
And we trembled, in our joy, 
With the fear that Death might enter, 


Onr idoi to destroy. 
“Though the stars may fade forever, 


‘One by one depart, begone, 
Stil] Iam, and I will never 
Leave thee whom thou trusts upon.” 


Darker falls the shades of even, 
Stilled the wild-bird’s geutle notes, 
But within the air of heaven 
Angel music sweetly floats. 


The May-times came and vanished, 
And stil] ehe dearer grew; 

For her bright, unearthly beauty, 
‘And her fientt, so pure and true. 


The lilies all had faded— 

The summer days had gone; 
Our Lily bloomed as ever, 

Oue bright September morn; Ce 
Hushed the lyre, its strings have parted 

‘Thus the guiding hand has ted; 
Soul and song have both departed! 

List, the breeze it whispers—DEAD! 

Geo. C. TYRRELL. 


But I marked a wondrous lustre 
Iu her soit and star-like eyes; 

And I felt the olden trembling 
Within my fond heart rise. 


And I marked the languid footsteps 
‘Which were once so light and free; 
And the weary, plaiufive music 
Of the tones ouce gay with glee. 


A NEAPOLITAN PRISONER'S TALE. 


‘WiLO NOT TO MARRY. 


AX old codger, who lived many years ago, did 
not marry happily, and when his spouse died, 
leaving him a son and heir, he was content with 
his single life, and comforted himself with pota- 
tions. In one of his semi-intoxicated wise fits he 
called his son Jack, and procecded to give him 
some admonition, as Jack was getting old enough, 


She was softly, swiftly fading. 
My Lily, bright. and gay 

Alas! for my spirit’s anguish, 
‘That briglit September duy: 


The wondrous lustre brightened 
Within those star-like cy es, 

As she softly whispered, “ mother, 
‘My home is in the skies. 


“Dm going, geutle mother, 
Where the flowers never fade; 
‘Where the golden skies may never 

Be darkened by a shade. 


“ O! Dve been dreaming, dreaming 
Of that bright home of mine, 

Ber since 1 came, sweet mother, 
‘Yo this fond heart of thine. 


“Last night the angels told me 
I might no longer stay; 

With the early dawn theyre coming 
To bear me home, away.” 


The dawn came, grey and solema— 
The angels came and went; 

They bore her spirit with them 
As o'er her couch I beut. 


The snowy lids drooped slowly— 
‘The star-like eyes grew pale} 
And she lay in waxen beauty, 
My Lily of the Vale. 
Mas. Jeane N. Joice. 








of all I see, and oh, mother, they all look so coldly 
at me, I am afraid. Cold chilis make my heart 
quiver like the leaves upon our old poplar, and it 
feels as if it would break. Iwish it would, for then 
I should go to that heaven you used to tell me 
about. I have no one to talk to me of it now, and 
the great shining angels, with golden harps, and 
the golden strects, and the good Lord. Mother, 
do you suppose he would take such a dirty, ragged 
boy to heaven? [ wish he would!” 

And he looked up as if he expected one of those 
shining angels would come and carry him away. 
He saw nothing but the great, far spreading blue 
sky bending above him so lovingly; it was like a 
tender caress from his mother. Long he ga 
to the crystal azure; wild thoughts of his wretched 


Original. 
TO ALICE B, 


I HAVE loved you, Allie, dear, 
Loved you now for many a year; 
I kuew my love would be in vain; 

T sought a prize I ne’er should gain. 








And 60 I strove, and strove anew, 
My passion for you to subduc. 

Latrove to banish from my heart 
Thine image, but twould ne’er depart. 


To chut my mind from thoughts of thee 
I tried; but, ah! it could not be. 





forsaken condition rushed over him, till his little 
form quivered like a reed in the current, and he 
cried aloud, 

“Mother, let me come to you! Iam here heside 
your grave. Let me rest with you on your bosom. 


as it lies coiled upon the ground, One end is large, 
resembling the head of the snake, and from this it 
gradually tapers, in coils, to the other extremity. 
Th tire length of the kernel, if uncoiled, would 
be from six to eight inches, according to the size 





I know it was cold when I laid my head there last, 


of the nut. When fresh from the tree the kernel 


body was covered with a thin pair of brown 
drawers, nothing more; on his feet were a pair of 
shoes with the soles and upper leathers all in holes 
He had no shirt, but over the upper part of his 
body was thrown a rag, something like a course 
kitchen towel, one commer of which he had placed 








My dreams were filled with thy fir face, 
‘Alas! it was a hopeless case. 


And so I ask, oht Allie, dear, 
‘Tell me, is {t not ox I fear? 
Have you no love to give to me? 


O! can it never, never be? GzoRGE. 
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. ing, from what he had thought an i 
« for I could tell his step among athousand. T felta Original. a Oe a ne, OOg ne an independent 
it ¥ re sudden sinking of my heart, a darkness gathering “GO AND FORGET.” fot pa enoaln a Keep “hin from bexgary.” He 
‘ here which made ame eRe bot ce [ve thought of thee ench day and hour, relengee aL be happy.” ry promise,” and “ hoped 
d lowed almost immediately yy an entire revulr on And loved thee with a sincere hes - vir ke 7 mn 
5 a ,\ yf of felling. Lhad never felt half so lively or brik Bince the day when firet we met; " Knowing ia Had prompted him to write thus, 
% AC liant before. I was talking gaily with a merry And thou'st ever had the power, she Ae ; him t! at throngh all vicissitudes of 
< E sf yroup that surrounded me when my heart gave a To soothe my heurt, fortune her leve wou id remain unchanged, and 
S Cadden bound, for J heard his voice; and looking My aching heart, urging him, as soon as his business would permit, 
Tate hoe peak I hi aking hi iy ‘A holy influence to my foul impart; to return to the home of his childhood, where they 
into the next room, I saw him making his way ‘© how can lever forget? Bald at least earn a subsistence aboatd ‘¢ they 
thresh the crowed to where ve stood. a chm Took unfavorably upon the snail her father 
———— rn ron, | te simply saying good evening to him ‘Ween others’ brightest smiles I’ve seen, i ‘ : a 
MOSES A. DOW, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. | chatted on more lively than before. T could Yeo] Vuacemed not #0 sweet ag thine; 5 To this epistle, the outpourings of a true 
ULAE 003 TORS. that he was grieved, but he was too proud to let aie only ware bos to me; woman heart, she never secelyl answer, but she 
% r! it, a ing, made some casual nd gazing on thy faceserene, is waiting, waiting patient faithfe 
Fasnsre, Sopvene Bane. B.A. Dyan, ot fey indy near iim inst ne I took the Methought that there 1 could divine fully. en a ally, prayer- 
ANNIE LINDA HATE, Fee WiLDwDOD, arm of a gentleman and left the room for a waltz. In answering sympathy. tees tees Se nee tees eee tee 
eres Wer, i Gro. A. Bancrort, ‘As I passed him he raised his eyes into mine and JTow oft at midnight’s silent hours, It is autumn again, just such a night as it was 
A OE NETO, : Se ak gave me such alook! Ishatl yemember that as Tow Ofew-drops Kies the sleeping flowers, five years ago, when Walter Benton turned his 
Fans We MODERMOTT, © CHARLES FLORIDA fone as T remember anything; but I only raised Tn dreams you come to me; footsteps from Rowland Nansion; Ettie, from the 
Joun R. WALKER, ANNIE S, LERAND,” my head higher, curled my lips more scornfully, Lihought thy heart would e’er be mine, balcony, where she waved her last adieu to her 
nor eee Gnas. Weumeron, and without « single flush of feeling rising to my ‘Alas! yain hope, that dream divine lover, fs watching tho stars as they come forth one 
3) Harr PURDY,” Ree es face, swept on past him and out of the room. ‘A drcam has proved to be. by one, and thinking of Walter, whom she fancies, 
J. W. TorNeR, Mvstcat Error. Lonly saw him once afterward that evening, Wilding) sp heinee me in his distant home, looking perhaps upon the 
ee and then he stood half concealed behind a marble ith thine image eer bette Ue same stirs, perchance thinking of her, as she is 
ilar in the hall which I | oned to b Pasar ‘And with its smpress on my heart, thinking of him 
EDITOR! pillar in the hall which I happenec 1o be passing 1 cannot thee forget; is : P 
IAL CHIT-CHAT. with one whom I knew it would almost madden Where e’er Lroum | think of thee, Over the gorgeous carpet of maple leaves comes 
Baox Numsens of thie volume can be had, by those | him to sco me with, if he had ever loved me, for And deem it hard that we must part, the sound of hasty footsteps; the bell rings, and 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time | they had been rivals for along time. As we came 1 love thee, Jove thee yet. A. w. | Bttie is summoned to the parlor. A second time 
longer. near he stepped out before us, and, before I had RR fare’ YOU debarred the particulars of a tete-a-tete, 
—_ time to think, be spoke, ; Original. put this much I will say, there was a grand wod: 
“CPRENoH, GErwan, Spanish, Latin, and Italian “ Miss Leicester, excuse me for interrupting you, WAITING ding at the Hall in less than a month. Squire 
Languages without a Master, whereby any one or all but as Isail for India to-morrow morning [ took. A . Rowland readily giving away his daughter to an 
of fheee Languages ean be learned by any one, without | 1 liberty of stopping you to say good bye. Good BY AMOS SHURTLIFD. old townsman, Whose possession of two lundred 
T vi i i i _| bye.’ 7 ‘ eas ._.| thousand dollars was perhaps a recommendation 
a eacher, with the aid of this Book. By A. H. Mon-| "j7is hand touched mine; he shook that of my ETB ROWLAND was decidedly the prettiest | in 'his eyes. Iam sure ‘twas done in Ettio’s, who 
teith, Esq.” The Robertsonian method of learning the companion, and he was gone. Tthought I should girl in the village of Embury; and, what is would have loved her ‘husband just as dear! y had 
¥rench, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian langua-| dic. “Excuse him for interrupting “me!” Me, singular, for beauty ever awakens the fecling of Tonot retrieved his fortunes, and returned Seni 
ges without the aid of a teacher, has for the Jast ten | who would have given all I possessed and a thou: | OUYY? iene & TS boas. Set ee eae less, Sure I am, never a bride wore a happicr 
icknowledged by at to oon 48 | countenance than did Ettie when she left the old 








years been successfully tested throughout the whole | sand times more to have gone down on my bended J be iy oT rid: Colvil, wh 
European Continent; and is, without a single excep- knees and begged his forgiveness. [ had been she was lovely. The poor widow Colvil, Wie 


‘ : jon house for her western home, the bride of 
ji i . oe than mi Senn ine" trifle lived on the bounty of the villagers, nd whose | Mansion. the 
tion, used in teaching the modern landuages in all the | MOV. than mad or, I should never have trifled 80] },umble cot oeupied a corner of Squire Towlund’s | Walter Benton. She was repaid for waiting. 


ae ag = sop. | Wi is fs vy: oj 3 C c ne TS ne 
educational instiutions of England, France and Ger- with his holy love. And why had I'done icf dunt estate, told, with tears in her cyes, of Lttie’s visits 


a for a trifling story which I had heard concerning bs 
many. In London, Mr. A. H. Monteith, the most cel- | j; ig story INS | to her cottage, when h ly and darling Original. 
2 .. him, but vr Oo jer cottage, WI hen er only and ari ne s0n, 
“brated teacher of languages in the world, lins ar-| jogs ea ree reason told me was nothing | Wijtie, languished, with a broken limb, which he THERE IS ANOTHER LAND. 
ranged and perfected this system; and his works on| J plead indisposition and went home. My brain | Sot at 2 “raising ” in the vicinity. HERE is another land, a brighter land, 
Ettie was indeed an angel of mercy to the poor T ‘Where pure sweet buds and bloscoms ‘ever bloom; 


the study of French, German, Spanish and Italian} was wild; I could not think; 1 could not, would Re" vamedly. bring n P 

without a master, comlained in this volume, immedi- | not believe I had heard him aright; and yet I sufferer, to whom she was. continually bringing | Sorrow’s cold waves ne'er foueh lis silvery strand, 

ately obtained a sudden and extraordinary popularity. knew better. But I could blame no one but my- some delicacy to tempt the invalid’s palate, whom | , The dark and Ee ee ra fom. 

‘Any person unacquainted with these languages ean, | xelf,,and all my regrets came too late, alas! too she cheered with words of hope ont cone oe ay tits ger where itis uever-endibg day. 

AY Pere aidlie volume, be enabled to read, write, | Mte! A long deathly sickness Peacd, “Every | ment, and nursed with a sister's Hevea ee 

and speak the language of either, without the aid of one thought I would die. But death docs not) Many a time did W illie yow to bring her “ the | ana ewiftly paseing o’er life's billowy foam, 

feacher, or any oral instruction whatever, provided come when most we wish for it, and it did not to | finest diamond in India,” when he became aman; | | Our trembiing barque towards that land we guide; 

they pay strict attention to the instructi » PI led} me, No, though [should have heen too glad to for hia dream was of 2 sailor’s life, and the future | We fain would lind upon its shores a home, 
¥y pay strict attention to the instructions Inid down | haye closed my eyes in an unwaking sleep, I awoke | Te He ere right, promises to the blue-eyed boy. | Aud yet how oft we toil ’gainst wind and tide; 


in the work, and that nothing shall be passed over | to lift i ett > he or dil vhi Oft, burdened with our cares and griefs and fears, 
—to bitte cless life. Ettic was an orphan; her mother died while she " cee d 
without a thorough investigation of the subject it in- oe hep eseg eat Our weary eyes are blinded with tlieir mist of tears 






: i ye Suse ab we. [was yet an infant, and ie mover ane a fond 
volves; by doing which they will find themselvestobe| Night, starless and moouless night. ‘The winds | mother’s loving care. Ter father loves is child, . i ; 
able to speak, read or write either language at their] were dashing the angry waves mountains high | and left no wish ungratificd; and Ettie might How oft wee rues and faint ro Ae rr eeble cxly 
will and pleasure. The whole is contained in twenty- against our vessel’s side, which rocked back and have become that worst of pests, “a spoiled chil ,” | thou biddest us look bey ond life! 
seven easy lessons. ‘The French is in six easy lessons, forth before them as if unable to cope With so pow- | but for the judicious traning and gentle admoni-) | And swatch the star of promise bri 
Spanish is in four, German is in six, Latin is in six, erful an adversary. No one dared to sleep. tion of a maiden aunt, sister of ‘Squire Row- Its ight can ever mak 
and the Italian is in five easy lessons, or tqlenty oven {on aren cast tearful faces up. into those | land’s who was domiciled ar his mansion, nnd well | "Twi 
In all, ‘This work is invalnable to ater ueceon Wishit of their parents with the words— Shall we filled the place of the lost parent to the little Ettie. 
i i Mee tieae's y Ps wishing | drown?” coming through their blanched lips. | Time passed on, and Ettic had reachod her seven: 
e ee be soe a bercenrct is wort Wives with pallid brows, leaned upon their hus- teenth year, the current of her life as yet calm and NECESSARY HUMBUGS. 
ne one hundred times its cost. is work has | hands’ arms-and stood silently—almost sternly, | unrufited. join ii gai’ 
alrendy run through several large editions in England; | Awaiting their fate. Fathers and mothers, eistexe Standing upon the verge of a glorious woman- Lh join the ee pambags, ol 
for no persons have ever bought a copy of it without and brothers, wives and husbands, all were there. hood, the sole heiress to a handsome estate, it is | 5 rca This is the strain that has been sun} 
recommending it to their friends. Sold by A. K. Lor- It was no time to shrick for mercy. ‘There was not to be wondered at that she had many admirers. Lone centuries past by those who 
ing. none save such as the angry tempest winds and | Some, with position, wealth and family influence to Cied Ta all the multitude echo the chorus, 
fet mad leaping waves could give. back them, pushed their suits boldly, while others, ya oS Mot find that humbugs are Jess numer- 
quner Srans—The Bellevue House at Newport| Iwas alone. Life was a burden stil; and, al-| possessed of less advantases, held, aicof and wor- | Y°t Sr that the people are les: liable to be imposed 
has been honored, this season, with the company of though [ had started for another land, hoping | shiped * the bright perticular star” at a dastanes, oy them. We find some little of the humbug 
three of the most distinguished of our country women there to find what was denied me at’ home, I] | Amone the most devoted of tis class was Wal-| {everything around us, it everybody's character, 
Miss Cuan.orre CusnMan the actress; Mise ILAR- should not have gone down unwilling and made ter Benton, the son of a carpenter, and a young | ng in everybody's action. We sco it in every: 
Rik? HosMEr, the sculptor; aud Miss Manta Mircu-| ey bed beneath the ocean’s foam. Suddenly a| man of good principles and ¢xz ted worth, but Of | ine we see; hear it in everything we hear, and 
eee RSS ae Mircu-| cannon’s boom rang out ‘above the roaring of the | ® secluded, retiring tum of mind. Though he] ving ta humbug little could be done that is done. 
11, the as ronomer—each of whom may be said to be | wind, and aterrific cry as of human Ueings in dis- loved Etic dearly, yet in the face of such power- | Without! fore, hardly the language of cynicism to 
without a peer in her own line. Miss Cusuman, it is | tress came over the water naking our very hearts | ful rivals he mistrusted his power of securing the 1th, Tne the wand 38 a humbug. 
said, is shortly to re-appear on the American stage, | quake with deadly fear. The hope of giving relief prize, and, rather than risk the mortification of a | SY that Poe ve been at some remote pe- 
commencing with an eugagement at New York. Mire|f0 others seemed to arouse the wasting Chorgies | refusal, he determined to seek, | amid stirring | _ However it mint nav’ iny the caso now, that 
Hossrer, who is soon to enhance her already brilliant of the sailors; and with almost superhuman scenes of the “gr world,” w forgetfulness of | riod of thie past, ee rely necessary. ‘Poople ‘have 
reputation by executing a statue of “ Old Bullion ” for strength a life-boat was manned and sent out. No his unfortunate position. humbugs are absolutels fy 


: ¥ i ceived, and if 
‘ sats : 5 : a ettie he: is pla i ief. ved | an inordinate fondness for being deceived, and 
the city of St. Louis, is a good-looking young lady, one gpoke me te went down the veieel? Ettie heard of this plan with grief. She loved |ani fonoue to deceive them, will deceive 
> ? W in 


i iki a Walter from the time when he stood her champion | they can find ich We 
we ere elegantfigure. She Gresses somewhit | strained to sce the little speck of light which now | xt the village school, and used to draw her on his themselves. Hence Be pleasare vi Se bess 
niquely—wearing, in connection with the feminine | and then could be perceived out upon the waters. hand-sied through the frosty air, and over the watch the tricks 0: tl Ce 2 Fortunes of the bo- 
skirt and Jacket. a stylish buff vest, (em cavalier,)) Not onc of us ever ‘expected to sce them retarn. It high piled drifts of a northern New England win- | terest with which we follow ae fortmpose decoP- 
trimmed with plain gilt buttons of immaculate bril-| scemed impossible in such a sca. We watched | ter, With a woman’s tact she ‘tivined. his love, | rocs and heroines upon the thes her that pleas- 
liancy. Miss Mrrc1e.t still pursues her stellar studies | the light dance from one wave to another, now and fathomed the cause of his determination to tive arts give us pleasure; utr Ath, or from some 
with all her wonted enthusiasm. Jer name having disappear, then come up and almost instantly go leave the home of his childhood. ure arises from ue CA principle of our Die 
been given to one of the heavenly bodies, she isa “star” down again, until, at last, it seemed to be making The day of his departure was at hand, and Wal- | more hidden, cas 
by the record; but this distinction is shared in a no its way back. As the last man was safely landed | ter snatebed himself from. the busy preparation to | ture, we cannot say- pumbugs, however, 
less eminent degree by the other two Indies. upon our yessel’s deck, “ Thank God!” burst | PAy & hurried friendly visit to her whose image| In a great many of our " Ceri can 608 
pees eee from more than a hundred thankful hearts. would be forever graven inh art. It would De | there is really no deception. 4 ‘he ‘d Phat is £0- 
Acozrrep.—I've gazed upon the ocean”—“Tbe| At last the frightful storm cleared away, and | 4. comfort to him to have av id tiroside picture of through all the cloud and understand; bare day: 
old oak tree »— In the Summer Weather »— Song ” | Prayers of thankfulness, for what seemed 1 mirac- Ettio to call to mind in his i prarie home: ate ing on, just as well ae if all no in dad there. 
—“ Wayside Gleanings "— Que hour of Jealousy "— wlous preservation from almost certain death, would tell her of his plans, and the hopes that lay |Jight. Yet it is pleas © te lifted, every 
ay grand and misty before him; and—and—well, he | At the theatre, before the curtain Js ay 


The i y >, if . . | went uy re ma rye ‘ carts QB Se . * 
“ nese Protest oxtty 7 the Alleganies ” Se ay aa iayacle cearetul piss ay k ad bt te would be guided by circumstances. spectator knows what those behind it aro SUD 
_ what care we?” —"To Nellie" Near mito Thee” | their berths; but [was not sleepy, and, hardly | ‘The winds of Autumn were sighing among the | that they ar arranging the scene OM yerhe 


«To Mattie™—“To Miss Hennie A. W.—“ Tis | knowing what to do, [turned to look at the ship-] branches of the ma sles which surrounded Row- | the lights, and making all the p ot when the 
sweet to be loved”—“My old Mountain Home”—“The eee kat passengers, Great Heavens! did Tsto| land) Mansion, and MWWalter trod a carpet: more | tet that is about ro be performed Xt Mt the 
Lighthouse by the Sea” —* Billy Smnith's Love”— aright? | Yes, for the ig the same face, the | gorgeous than any which covers the Moors of | curtain ix raised, cnel oe oe jsland of Pros- 
“Our Good Bye to Home "—“ Whip-poor-will”— A | same curling locks of hair, the same noble brow— palaces, as he walked up to the hall door. As he | scene is real; that ifs thes “ ho weird sisters 
Prayer"—"'The Dead ”—“I dare uot love Thee”— it was Halfourd MeGregory. [sank upon my had hoped, Walter found Kttie alone, What] pero, of the bleak Moor MG So is 
« She dwells afar ”—* Waiting.” knees by his side, and for once prayed to Lim | passed between them that autumn night is not for | have al ted to hail the Ho licrd rent 

whom [had almost forgotten. you or me to know, dear reader; but Avhen Walter | it in all our grand pageant a rehearsed. 
DuoxiNED.—Lines to Lizzie W."— Why is the dew Oncof his limbs had heen broken by the falling | left the mansion it was with a singularly elastic | are made, or eloquent See ybouy really rates them 
drop made?” —“To Jennie B.”—“ The Wreath of of a spar upon the ill-fated vessel, and he was de-| step, a flushed cheek and a kindling eye; and | is deceived by them. a ‘though professedly they 
Fame —“ My Mother’s Voice” —‘ Thoughts by m: lirious, though not dangorously ill, I need not | When the stage, which conveyed him away the | at what they are ne ya peur to be The hum 
Mathers Grave” Immortality» a dy my | tell how anxiously and tenderly T Watched over | next morning, rolled by the mansion, Walter saw | believe them what they ! TTthout marmuring, 
cis erty pase an hien ‘0 J."—“ Prose | him, and how joyfully I watched the first symp-|a@ fairy figure waving an adieu from an upper bug is not only endured \ ccepted ‘as necessary 
in Poetry »— Dreaming” —* God is Jove? —* Fra | toms of returning health. But I dreaded the time | balcony, but he did not sce the swollen lids and | is eagerly cherished. It is ac me ‘and unsightly 
Giovanni »—" The old School House "—Qur Jenny” | when he should recognize me. [did not fear that tear-stained cheeks that forbade attendance at the | to conceal what would be coars' yhysician, Whose 
* My dream of Heaven ”»—“ When will the Morning he had forgotten the past, for in his: delitiousness | dinner tablh under & plea of “ head ache.” without this covering. W hen a te atrempts to 
come?"— Song of an unfortauate Man ”—“ The day he had ealled my name too many times to allow seg NG Gait faasins Meier Cesare ee Te sands of life have almost aoe riving them bis 
aud night of the soul.” me to believe that. Fivo years have sped away, ‘and Ettic is still) amend their constitutions DY 8 

do not know why I wish to hasten over the | unwedded. ‘A West Point cadet, who graduated | drugs, or Dr. Brainey annonnc 


es that he will hie 
_ : a i no head, tht 
few weeks which followed, unless it be because with distinction; a grave Divine; a W all Street | characters hy fecling ‘the inimps saith ; 
may hoot in derision, but the 

















































































eat humbug 0! 
ot exnctly 





Original. 











those scenes are too dear to my own heart to Broker, and several other less distinguished pe b z at | 
ONE HOUR OF JEALOUSY. wish to lay them before the readers for Tam cer-| sonages, in the mean time, have sought and re- | law, legislation and polities they Lor 
BY LUCY WALLACE. tain [realized more happiness in that short time | ceived their doom at her hands. as serious matters—but as vor ae eer 
; than Lhad in all the four long, long years before. | Ter father has begun to dexpair, and taxes her | sions thrown into the more serious Po 
i i We need some such things to give a 


YR Twas certain he would he there, and Tlaid | The petty jealousies of a moment were forgotten with coquetry occas onally, Which gricves Ettie, in ie 

" my plans accordingly. I knew the very style | and forgiven; and though ten summers have | for she unw ingly gives a pang to any; but she | the sharp angles of business; an' 
in which he liked to see me dressed, and [had | come and gone, bringing their rich gifts to me, fen laughingly assures her father, “that when he} remain acknowledged. humbugs, 
not failed to call my powers into action to try and | winters have been, and are not, yet [ have never becomes. tired of her she will'seck a situation ;” fectly harmless and often very 
make myself fascinating to him if {had ever been | regretted the time ‘when I stood upon the old ves-| and the Squire, with a kiss on her fair brow, tells | are necessary humbugs whic! 
80, And then [ wanted him to see that I scorned | sel’s deck before the man of God and spoke the | her, with a moistened eyo, that she is the yery | wo would maintain reed! 
him; that [ could do without his love as easily as | words which made me the wife of Ualfourd Mc] image of her dear sainted mother,” and goes | some of them are evils there 
he could without mine; but all the while my heart | Gregory. musing away to his library, or to his field, lea xo long as the constitution 0 
was panting for a reconciliation, and I loved him gms a eee er ee Ettie with a smile upon her countenance, whieh | mains what it now 38, 
better than I should ever love any one again. Goon IntEnTions.—Goil takes men’s hearty | gradually gives place to an expression of longing, | ished. We hope, therefo r 
Tt was growing late; nearly all the guests had | desires and will, instead of the deed, where they | vague anxicty, for tis two years since she heard | future when people will bo sue cht Dames; 
arrived ; the brilliantly lighted rooms were echoing have not the power to fulfil it; but he never took trom Walter; and’tw: their righ 




















i f i i axduring the great revulsion | by reason to call things by 
to the chime of many voices, and yet ho had not, |The Pare deed instead of the will. of 257, when, to use his own words, “ ho was 62v- to see them as they really aro. 
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Original. 
INVOCATION TO MY HARP. 


AWAKE my horpt thy music is near; 
Keep time unto her geutle voice, 
For she is kind and ever dear— 

She comes to make my heart rejoice. 


Prepare thee, then, my gentle harp, 
The muse would sing fer ‘sweetest song; 
Inspire her lay with magic sound, 
In cadence soft thy notes prolong. 


Let her not sigh in sadness now, 
To think thy harmony less eweet; 

But, ob! inapire ber soug with mirth, 
When e’eF she comes my heart to greet. 


Awake! awake! not Icave thy dreams; 
‘U! leave them till some other day: 
The muse impatient waits thee now, 
‘With softest notes attend her lay. 


In vain, in vain! Dve slept too long, 
‘hy muse s0 sweet must come again; 
I cauot now inspire her song, 


I cannot wake one happy strain. 
Epwa Cora. 








INCIDENT OF THE CARNIVAL. 


little fellow four years old, amidst the crowd 


on tue Boulevard des Italienues, as the carnival 
procossion passed by; and they did look—halt’ 


Paris, as it seemed—tor a car more tastefully dec- 


orated than any that had gone befure was up- 


proaching, aud within it sat the fairest woman 
who had borne part in the day’s pugeant. Small 
aud woll-formed, with that piquant physiognoiny 
peculiar to French women, and above all to the 
furisennes, the bright eyes, small mouth, tiny 
peurly teeth, and rounded little chin, accorded 
well with a dress of the lightest texture, coquet- 
lishly made, und trimmed with wreaths of glossy 
camelia leaves, here aud there enlivened by a col- 
ored bud. Her shining hair was drawn back from 
her temples, on which lay two small round curls, 
in Unut node so becoming to the French style of 
beauty, but so unsuited to the English that even 
its partial adoption by our fair country women is 
av matter of surprise, 

Mauy who yazed admiringly on her beauty re- 
coynized a popular actress of one of the minor 
theatres on the Boulevards ; while not afew turned 
to notice the child, who continued to clap his hands 
with delight, and address his beautiful mother by 
every endearing name in his lisping vocabulary. 
A good-natured man who stood near hii lifted 
the child on to @ post near the corner of the Kue 
Kichelicu, permitting him to hold on to his arm 
with one hand, while with the other he watted 
kisses to the approaching car. 

ithe divinity there cushrined was evidently re- 
plying in true carnival fashion to the greetings of 
the crowd around her, for shouts of laughter fol- 
lowed her track; but, to judge from the flash of 
her eyes, her words were rather bitter than play- 
ful, and her chief’ wit lay in the keen satire drected 
against the listeners themselves, Justas her char- 
iot reached the Rue Richelieu, and the joyous shout 
of her child attracted her attention, the crowd be- 
hind pressed forward to obwin a nearer view, and. 
he was shut out trom her sight. 

At the same moineut a piercing shrick rang 
through the closely-hemmed ranks—the boy hud 
fallen beneath the fect of the mob. Lither forget- 
ful of the tiny band that clung to his sleeve, or 
borne on irresistably by the press, the man beside 
the little fellow had made a sudden movement for- 
ward, and precipitated his charge to the ground. 

As his tcurful cry resounded, the young actress 
stood upright, fixed an anxious look upon the 
crowd, und her hands clasped, her form rigid with 
terror, awaited the result. 

‘The mother’s beauty had brought death to her 
child? No, for Father Antoine was there; he saw 
the danger, placed his two hands firmly on the 
post, while his feet were closely planted on the 
ground beyond the child; and standing so, not 
without difficulty, till the rush was over, preserved 
him from the trampling fect around. 

‘The whole transaction had occupied but a min- 
ute from the disappearance of the young boy to 
the moment wheu he was seen unhurt smiling, 
and seated triumphantly on the shoulders of the 
worthy priest—trom the moment when that shrick 
had paralyzed the young actress, to that in which 
she sank back again upon her seat, 
ue car passed on, and the crowd pressed around 
her triumphant way, leaving gradually a space 
comparatively clear round the priest and his young, 
companion, through which they reached the Rue 
Richelieu in safety. 


























Poor Father Antoine! Certainly, had he been ‘ 


able to form the least idea of all he was to under- 
go that day in his peregrinations through Paris, he 
would have remained quietly at home, and never 
have set foot within the barriere blanche, had ever 
so many old college chums invited him to break- 
But, excellent man! he knew so little of 
crowds or towns, that even had he remumbered 
the wicked carnival spirit was abroad, be would 
have gone forth without dread, believing it casy 
of uvoida And vow, there he was, as far from 
the omelelle au-lard, tho Strasbourg sausages, the 
delicions pate, the bottle of Chambertin, as ever; 
for, first, a crowd had taken him to the Madeluine, 
where he took shelter only to be scized on making 
his exit by a second, which bore him all down the 
Kue St. onore, where he ran to encounter a third, 
which, being stronger than its predecessor, carried 
him off in triumph by the Rue Richelieu, whence, 
after being passed to and fro, and hustled hither 
and thither for a long time, he arrived at that cor- 
ner of the Boulevards in which the accident de- 
scribed had occurred, All this of itself would 
ha been suilicient for the aggravation of any 
inan, however saintly his disposition might natu- 
rally be; but when to this were added the j 
and jibes of a Paris crowd, who, finding a gentle- 
man of cloth among them, buzzed about his ears 
like so many stinging gnats, it may be casily sur- 
mixed that worthy Father Antoine had not a little 
regretted the quiet country home he had so foolish- 
ly left, to visit Paris, or the snug dining-room of 
his clerical friend. 

He was strongly disposed now to set the child 
down, leavo him to find his way home, and hasten 
in search of breakfast, so powerful were the sug- 
gestions of his appetite; but when he turned to 
Jook at the bright young face that was gazing with 
quiet, child-like confidence into his own, and felt 











































the pressure of the small arm that tightened its 
hold around his neck, he resisted tho temptation. 
“Aro you going to take me home?” asked the 


“ Where is home?” said the priest. 

“ Set me down, and I will show you.” 

Many streets had to be traverscd before it was 
reached; but at last they paused before a wretch- 
ed house in the neighborhood of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; and there the child, who had begun to 
walk wearily, looked up into his venerable friend’s 
face with a pleasant smile, and ran_on before 
through the broken-down gateway. The house- 
stairs narrow, steep and broken; the begrimed 
windows scarcely admitted a ray of light; and tho 
close atmosphere, redolent of a thousand horrible 
odors, seemed to have been pent up for centurics 
between the dirty, grimy walls. 

Up, up, up! Oh, those weary Paris stairs! The 
little child went first to show the way, every now 
and then stopping to rest himself, one little hand 
on his knee, the other on one of the rough rails 
beside him; for his weary legs had both to be 
landed on each separate stair, so steep were they. 
Whenever they reached a landing, the boy stopped, 
turned round, and Jeaning as far forward as he 
could reach, extended his tiny fingers to help the 
priest, who was always in tho rear. 
man watched him with pleasure, for he reminded 
him of a picture in his own dear little villago 
church, where the angels were climbing the ladder 
Jacob saw in his dreams, and seemed inviting him 
The topmost stair was reached at last, 
and on the landing appeared three wretched doors 
that had once been painted black, From onc of' 
these came the odor that accompanics a, tailor’s oc- 
cupation; from the opposite a screaming woman’s 
voice, to which a carpenter’s hammer made a reg- 
ular accompanient; to the middle one the child ad- 
vanced, turned, as he did so, to put his fingers on 
his lips, while a solemn expression stole over his 


T is mamma! look, look! it is mamma!” cried a 


“Hush!” ho whispered, as the priest bent over 
him to open the door; “ papa is asleep!” and, step- 
ping on tiptoe, he advanced into the half-shaded 
room. The priest followed. On the bed, covered 
over with a winding-sheet, lay the object of the 
child’s care. But he slept to wake no more. 
id outline of the form, the turned feet, the still- 
8 around the room, which scemed to silence 
even the noise without, all told what sleep it was 
that the boy had feared to disturb. 

Awed by the still presence more than if he had 
stood before some mighty emperor—so wondrous 
and subduing to the living is the mystery that 
hangs around the dead—tho priest approached the 
narrow couch and drew Dacl 
face was that of a young and handsome man, 
whose sunken features betrayed the slow discase 
that had worn his life away. Thero was a smile 


The boy had watched his new friend closely; 
and now, perfectly satisfied, with another quict 
nod he retreated into the corner where lay a heap 
The priest knelt down and 


its unfortunate 


the covering. The 


of half-broken toys. 
commenced the prayers for the dead. 

A hurried step was heard on the stairs. 
panting and breathless, stood up- 
he young actress who had played 


door opened, and of nature. 


on the threshold 
her part so well at the Carnival, 

Father Antoino rose from his knees and looked 
sternly at her. 

“ Daughter, was this well,” he asked, reproach- 
fully, “ when the dead lay there?” 

Her large eyes dilated as she met his glance, and 
for a moment she seemed disposed to dispute his 
right to question her; but the sight of her boy 
changed her intention. 
one hand pressed on her bosom to still her throb- 
bing heart, she opened the other and held it toward 
Within the palm lay gold. 

“T was an orphan and a poor actress,” she said, 
in a low tone; “he came and took me to his home, 
and loved me till he died. When he was ill, [ went 
back to the theatre to acquire the means of pur- 
chasing food and obtaining aid for him. 
I went where you saw me that he might have de- 
cent burial, and a cross at his head to show me 
where he lay.” 

She sprang forward, and clasping her arms 
around the beloved dead, sank sobbing beside 


soons, 


Advancing a step, with 


Lascars that chilled the very he: 
body had simultaneously arti 


rock and were foundering. The slee 
on deck with terror in their faces; the captain 


right and properly catted. 


a. cast of the lead, and reported no bottom. Mean- | 0 i F 
while the breeze, which had momentarily ceased, | Mr. B—— had had severe practical experionce 


is though it had been moinentarily pushed back, | Of ¢ r 
now blew fresher than before, and were sailing | period of the terrible one of 1821, when Aleppo 
away ata very rapid rate. 
an earthquake, flinging its immense power even go | | 

children were a-bed; he had just resolved upon 


far out to sea. 
My second shock was rather of a ludicrous na-| following their example, when the great shock 


ture, if anything can be said to be ludicrous con- | 
nected with such an_ awful visitation as an enrth- 
L was residing with my two brothers at) ¢ 
the small, out-of-the-way village of Alexandretta, | marvellously, 
the chief seaport town of Aleppo, aud my brother 
William’s bedroom was contiguous to mine. 
had retired to rest at our usual hour, remarking 
that there was something in the atmosphere and 
stillness of the night which caused quite a 

. spiri it anding all this, I 
Lby my brother 


The priest knelt down, and with trembling voice, 
continued the prayers for the dead. 

The boy, weary with his long walk, fell asleep 
among his broken toys, his rosy cheek upon his 
round soft arm, 

Gradually the wild sobs died away and only the 


oice of prayer went up from that still desolate 
quake. 


If you travel into Switzerland across the Jura, 
you will pass a valley deep among the mountains, 
where the cottages nestle lovingly beneath the 
high rocks, and the rushing stream runs leaping 
down with its undying music, 
dwelling, beside the little, quaint old church, lives 
Antoine, now bent with years, and the 
hg ir woman, who tends hii as a daughter. 
She is a widow, they say; and to judge by her sad. 
look, it must be true; but she is joyous sometimes, 
when her bold, beautifal boy comes springing 
down the steep mountain side towards her, and 
her fingers play with his glossy ew 
questions him of his tong ramble in the pine 
woods, where the village spring has its source 
amid the moss-grown rocks. 


nten: 
lepr 
slept soundly until [ was awakene 
brawling out to me to jump into the middle of the 
Such a strangze request coming at such an 
hour of the night naturally produced a remon- 
What was [to jump into the middle of 
the room for, like an acrobat? Was I expected to 
dance the Highland Fling?) [had quite forgotten 
my brother’s strange theory about the middle of 
the room being the most protected part of a fall- 
ing house, when there came one sudden, appalling 
crash—one tremendous shock—and [saw my room 
wall walk to and fro, and open so widely that the 
smnall red tiles came tumbling through like hail. I 
was electrified, but only for a second or so. 
next instant I jumped through the open window, 
and was running towards the centre of a large 
open space—nothing like the glorious canopy of 
heaven for 2 roof on such terrible occasions. 
Onur house was the only one of solid masonry in 
the place, was also as exceptionally tiled with 
baked tiles, and we had glass windows for winter And charming ia thy art. 
The rush of the varthquake was accompa- 
nied with a deep, subterranean grumble, like 
many heavy carts being driven by rapidly. Every " 
closed door and window was burst open simulta- And may I hope, my gentle maid, 
neously; every pane of glass shattered; every pic- 
ture thrown off the wall. 


Here in a simple 











room. 


strance, 


AN ANGEL STOLE OUR CHILD AWAY. 
N angel fair, with shining wings, 
Came to our home, one summer day, 
But, ere we knew, it upward flew. 
And bore our lovely child away. 


Our hearts were end. our eyes were dim, 

Deeply we mourved our blue-eyed Mao; 
lark was earth when first we found 
The angel tovk our child away. 


It seemed as though our household light 
Had vaniehed with that summer day ; 
For, oh! we miss the lisping tongue 
Of her the angel stole away. 


We laid her body in the grave, 
To mingle with its kindred clay; 
In Heaven we hope to meet again 


Our child the augel stole away. 
Nxp Jackson. 


use. 











WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


THE OLD GRIST MILL. 


With bending roof and leaning wall, 
So old that when the winds are wild 
The miller trembles lest it should fall; 
But moss and ivy uever sere, 
Bedeck it o'er from year to year. 


The damie steep, and welded green; 
The gates are raised, the waters pour, 
And tread the old wheel’s slippery steps, 

‘The lowest round forevermore; 
Methinks they have a sound of ire, 
Because they cannot climb it higher. 


From morn till night, in autumn time, 
‘When heavy harvests load the plaing, 
Up drives the farmer to the mill, 
And back anon with loaded wains; 
They bring a heap of golden gray 
And take it home in meal again. 


The mill inside ie dim and dark, 
But peeping in the open door, 

You see the miller Auting round, 
‘And dusty bags along the floor; 

And by the shalt and down the spout, 

The yellow meal comes pouring out. 


And all day Jong the winnowed chaff 
Floats round it on the sultry breeze, 
And shineth like a settling swarm 
Of golden-winged and belted bees; 
Or sparks around a blacksmith’s door, 
‘When billows blow and forges roar. 


I love my pleasant quaint old mill! 
It minds me of my early prime; 
*Tis changed since then, but not so much 
‘As I am by decay and time; 
Its wrecks are mossed from year to year, 
But mine all dark and bare appear. 


I stand by the stream of life; 
‘The mighty currents sweeps along, 
Lifting the flood-gates of my heart 
It turns the magic wheel of song, 
And grinds the ripening harvest brought, 
From out the golden field oF thought. 


EXPERIENCES OF EARTHQUAKES. 


TURING my long sojourn in the East, I, on 
ines distinct geeusions, experienced severe p 
shocks of earthquakes on Jand; and once I was Alte € h 
out of sight of land, sailing away contentedly on of walking across the open space above alluded to, 
‘he bosom of the Indian Ocean, and about sixty 
miles from Acheen Head. 
which so lately befel the town of Erzeroum and 
inhabitants, prostrating every 
house in the town, uprooting the city walls, and 
positively annihilating the place—so that in afew 
years it may be a matter of doubt to the traveller 
where the exact site was situated—this will be 
fresh in the memory of all, and consequently, per- 
haps, my own pigmy experience may not prove 
uninteresting. 
The first earthquake I ever felt in my life was 
he shock which we experienced at sca, and which, 
we afterwards ascertained, did an immense 
amount of damage all over the west const of Su- 
natra. It was during the middle watch, and al 
hut tho watch were down below asleep. 
iad been nothing to Indicate any great convulsion 
The night was a lovely, culm one, and 
he stars in the firmament shone out as brightly 
as they do in these latitudes between the mon- 
A light breeze swelled the sails and urged 
‘he good ship pleasantly forward; even the watch 
on deck felt so sccure that most of them were 
more than half asleep. 
Suddenly the ship seemed to be flung hack vio- 
ently by some agency or other. 
her creaked and shook; the chain cables rattled as ‘) n 
though both anchors had gone by the run; the | the interval of years, and this time occurred in the 
sails flapped heavily; corduge, block, ete., creaked | 
again, and there arose a dismal howl from the | Clock was stopped at the moment of striking. I 
t’s blood. Every- | was then a guest of the late lamented Mr. B—,a, 

d at the same | retired British Consul-general, who had large es- 
conclusion, and that was, that we had struck on a| tates in the valley of the Orontes. This fourth 
8 rushed | earthquake threw down a great many of the vil- 

lage houses, but owing to the hour of the day, and 


flew to the pumps and sounded them. “Thank | the season, they were all fortunately emp: I 
God!” he cried, “there is no leak.” The chief of- | then experienced the horrible nausea, for i was 


ficer, to his astonishment, found the anchors all | sitting in-doors reading, and as tho shocks were 
The second mate had | Severe, and repeated at intervals all through the 












roof! what shall [ compare it to? To twenty For hard is fetes deere. 
thousand heavy cavalry passing over the tiles at But yet this bosom glows with love, 
full charge? Yes, that is the only simile I can It Dears glone for thee. 

Witt. Romance. 


draw. 


HE Arist mil) stands beside the stream, 
jt 


subdued, unspexkable, awful terror—a terror to 


tains. 


ness that had existed the night before vanished in- 
stantly, The wail of frightened men; the screams 
of women and children; the lowing of cattle; the 
bleating of flocks; braying of donkeys; gurgling 
of camels; cackling of poultry, rose in ono confus- 
ing sound upon the night, and testified that even 
the very beasts and birds had instinctive dread of 
what had just occurred. ven the very aparrows, 
shaken from their roosts in the eaves of houses, 
fluttered around the camel-drivers’ fires, and 
dropped to the ground exhausted and terrified. 
But of all the sounds, the most hideously mourn- 
ful that night, blending, as it did, with others, was 
the howl of sacred troops of jackails, and the inces- 
sant baying of hundreds of village dogs, 


in was crammed with villagers and inhabitants, 
European and natives—Turk, Jew, Christi: 
with terror in ‘their faces, lamented themselves, 
and prostrated themselves, and positively shrieked 
for mercy from Him who rides on the whiriwind. 
There was not a breath stirring, yet the sca, which 
only a minute before had been tranquil as a pond, 
now broke upon the beach in heavy, angry surf. 
The sight that presented itself that night was one 
of the most extaordinary and impressive that I 
have cver witnessed in my life, neither should I 
ever wish the like again. Nobody ventured to 
return home until daylight, and the non-recur- 
rence of the shocks rought 

confidence again. 





STODDARD. 


I 
time it was a lovely spring afternoon, and I hap- 


deep in mental calculation relative to some mer- 
cantile affairs. Suddenly I experienced a most ex- 
traordinary sensation of dizziness; the earth ap- 
peared, if I may s0 term it, to be running away 
from under my fect; I could distinctly seo tho 


The terrible calamity 


ing past like a drift, yet there was no dust raised; 
it Howed, as it were, a rapid stream; or, perhaps it 


z 


suddenly bursts out on a cloudy day, such as ono 
often sees on hill scenery at autumn time. The 


the former occasion, but [ attribute this to the fact 
of being on terra firma, and being in the very act 


2 
Q 


, | When they stand on a receding surf exactly as if 

» | ¥! 
There ly for myself [ happened to look up in time, for I 
was passing near an old wall, and it fell with a tro- 
mendous crash the moment I had fled beyond its 
reach. Then there resounded the fearful ery of 
“ginzelli ”—“ earthquake!” and frightenend peo- 
ple with their eyes nearly starting out of their 
sockets, tumbled over each other, and recklessly 
rushed down steps, or jumped through windows 
seeking the sanctuary of the open plains, and fegl- 
ing safe under the canopy of Licaven, 


Every timber in 


This, then, had been | 


We } night at Antioch. 





But the neise on the "Tig true we may not meet again, 


Tho sensation that I experienced was one of in- 
tense sickness. I felt more ill than Lever did in 
the worst gale at sca, and every part of me was as 
thoroughly shaken as by a most powerful electric 
battery. The thing was so instantancous that ono 
had hardly time to he afraid; but when intellect 
returned and fear came, it came in shape of un- 


think what an atom [ was in the sight of that 
Power that iad just shaken tho carth and moun- 


The night continued dark, but the intense still- 





Ina few moments the place | had sought refuge 


jan, all 





back courage and 


Tt was some years afterwards, and at a different 
enson of the year, though at the same place, that 
gleaned my third experience of earthquakes This 


ened the moment it occurred to be in the very act 


mall sand, of which the soil is composed, swee] 
us like the rapid travelling of light when the sun 


ensation I experienced was very differcut from 





walking. I felt no nausca, but as people feel 


ou were being carried away with it. Fortunate- 


My fourth and last expericnce was again after 


eight of summer, and exactly atd P.M. The 


ight, everybody slept in the open air. 
f earthquakes, for he resided at Antioch at the 


ind this latter city were entirely destroyed. His 
jouse was on the hanks of the river; his wifo and 


‘ame, and in a second everybody was pitched into 
the water, the whole side having been overthrown, 
carrying with it all the floorings and roof. Most 
nd a few bruiser, not a soul 
Xceptional case on that terrible 








was hurt. A ve 





Written for the Waverley Maguzine. 
TO NELLIE. 


IPAS balmy summer when we met, 
Sweet inafd of sparkling eyes, 
But muy J ne'er that hour forget, 
‘Thou spirit from the ski 





O happy fate that Jed me where 
Thy presence. little queen, 

Waa mirth, and hastened griefs away 
‘That smiles might intervene. 


That socin} manner, gentle one, 
Who could reeiet iis charm? 

There's something in that radiant eye 
That speaks a bosom Wann. 





A moment were an age of bliss 
If it were spent with thee; 

Still we were strangers when we met, 
And then how could we be? 





I only knew that ’neath thy breast 
May beat a generous heart; 
I know that beauty’s on thy cheek 


And, while my memory wanders back, 
I've etill a thought for thee, 


That thou will think of me? 
























































































































































































Original. 
“THE WRECK OF THE “ ROYAL CHARTER.” 


“a E are almost home!” was the cheering word 
W As the gallant ship, like an ocean bir y 
Flew o'er the heaving billow; 
“We are almost home!” Did the waiting ear 
Of a weary traveller ever hear, 
As be sighed for bome and its kindly cheer, 
A word that so smoothed his pillow? 


“ We are almost home!” groaned the creakin 

As it stretebed its arms tothe quickening gule” a 
The life-treighted bark propelling; 

“ We are almost home! ” was the echo sent 

From the deep dark blue of the firmament, 

‘And the crew its voice to the chorus lent, 
His doubts and his fears dispelling. 





“ We are almost home,” spake the angel Hope, 

And no more need fear fest we blin ly grope 
A grave ‘neath the surging ocean ; 

We are almost home from the far-off land, 

Where the streams are bedded with shining sand, 

Aud the golden rocks that bestrew the straud 
Are shrines of men’s deep devotion.” 


“You are not home yet,” said a lowering cloud, 
As it draped the sky in its enble shroud, © 2 
_And mantled the sea iu mourning; 
“You are not home yet! ” howled the raging blast, 
And it bent its force "gainst the quivering mast, 
While the blinding torrents fell thick aud fast, 
And promised a dreadtul dawning. 


“ You are not home yet !”” mocked the angry surf, 
“ And your grave slall ask for no verdauttuct, 
Nor violet’s blush at even;” 
“You are not home yet,” was the plummet’s tale, 
As the noble ship, with its tattered suil, 
‘Aud its splintered spars, by the fearful’ gale, 
Upon the rough rocks was driven. 


“You are not home yet,” frowned the spectre, Death, 
As he spoke his will through the wind’s hoarse breath, 
Aud steeped every heart in sorrow; 
“You have toiled for naught but the bauble gold! 
Can it now the heavenly gates unfold, 
Or delay the touch of my hand so cold? 
Alas! for thy wealth to-morrow! ” 


And the morrow came; but the ship no more 

Plied its nimble course towards the welcome shore, 
But shattered and wrecked they found it; 

Not a child's caress, nor wife’s fond tear 

Could the wauderer claim ou his troubled bier, 

As the spirit born for another sphere 
Forsvok the cold clod that bound it. 


We are voyagers all on life’s troublous sea, 
Buta haven there is both for you and me, 
And Faith cau alone ensure it; 
There is room for all on its placid breast, 
Who have stood the storm aud now long for rest, 
Aud the pour man there is an honored guest, 
For riches can not procure it. 





Original. 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 
BY OARRIE WATSON. 


cas bright sun of a beautiful spring morning 
illumined, with his beams of golden light, the 
pleasant parlor of a dwelling house situated on 
the principal street in Centreville, owned and oecu- 
pied by Mr. Harvard. His family, consisting of 
his wife and two daughters, were seated in this 
parlor, busy with their sewing; and at the same 
time discussing the expected arrival of their cous- 
in from the country, whom the girls had never 
seen, nor had their mother for several years, when 
she was quite a child. Sophie and Josephine 
Howard had always lived in the city; indeed, 
they had seldom ventured beyond its walls, save 
for an afternoon drive, or a short visit to some 
watering place during the summer season. They 
would not be termed wealthy people, although 
their father had amassed a competence to support 
and educate them ina suitable manner. He was a 
printer, and an industrious, frugal man, 

Their conversation is, however, interrupted by 
the stopping of carriage wheels before the door, 
and soon the urging of the bell attracts their ut- 
tention. The door is opened, and Miss Ashton an- 
nounced. She was of medium height, well formed, 
witha beautiful, intelligent countenance—her age 
about sixteen. With an casy, self-possessed man- 
ner she met her auut, who, after a haughty survey 
of her appearance, presented Ella to her dangh- 
ters, then called a servant to show her to her 
chamber. 

This young girl had left her home, where she 
had been carefully nurtured by kind and judicious 
parents, for the first time, and had come among 
comparative strangers; and, as she laid aside her 
travelling dress, she thought of those dear ones, 
now miles away, and wondered if this would ever 
seem like home. True, there were no leafy woods 
—no spreading grass—no shady trees—and yet, 
as she glanced around the pretty chamber appro- 
priated to her use, she felt she could be happy, al- 
though pent up within brick walls. 

Her home was in the country, and she had al- 
ways been content with her brothers and sisters, 
but her advantages for obtaining an education 
had been rather limited. Her mother was Mr. 
Howard’s only sister; and, while on a visit to 
them a few weeks ago, he had urged Ella’s return 
with him, to attend the seminary with his dangh- 
ters; said it would afford him much pleasure to 
receive Ella as an inmate of his family—that dur- 
ing vacations she would visit her home, and again 
be re-united to her family. 

Mrs. Ashton finally consented, although it was 
atrial to her affectionate heart to part with one 
member of the loved household band. But she 
considered the many advantages that would ac- 
crue to Ella by her acceptance of this kind invi- 
tution; and, knowing how ardently her child had 
desired mental culture, she hesitated no longer. 

Soon came’ the parting hour, and with many 
charges to Mr. Harvard for their child’s future 
comfort, the fond parents bade the travellers adieu. 
The railway cars soon bore them rapidly away 
trom the country; and their journey ofa few days 
was rendered apreeable by interesting conversa- 
tions, for Mr. Howard was a social man, of a be- 
nevolent disposition, and a well educated mind. 
He told her of the inmates of his home; his wife 
was a fashionable woman—considered a high po- 
sition in society as of first importance. His oldest 
daughter was much like her mother; but Jose- 
phine was quite young, and had not yet imbibed 

tho principles which governed her mother and sis- 

ter. For this reason Mr. Howard had been anx- 
ious to secure Ella us 2 companion for her—hop- 
ing much benefit would result from the influence 
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of her vigorous and well-trained mind upon his 
youngest daughter. 

But Elta has descended to the parlor, and Josey 

seats herself by her side, and engages her in an 
animated conversation—of her school life, &c., 
which will soon commence. Mr. Howard joined 
his family at noon, and was pleased to see how 
much at home Ella appeared. He spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the home circle she had so recently 
left, and said he trusted his own family would do 
all in their power to make her stay with them 
agreeable. Mrs. Howard felt at first rather un- 
willing to receive her husband’s niece, but finally 
coucluded she would be a suitable companion for 
Josephine. Sophie, having nearly completed her 
course at the seminary, would enter society, and 
already felt too old to accompany her sister in her 
more juvenile recreations. 
The weck preceding the opening of the school 
was passed by our young friends in many pleasant 
walks and visits around the city. We will make 
ashort extract from a letter written by Ela to her 
sister Mary, soon after her examination :— 


“ And now, dear sister, come with me, in fancy 
at least, to different scenes from those by which 
you are in reality surrounded, while I interest you 
in my new occupation. It seems so strange that 
I, the youngest, should be so far from home, in- 
dulging in my long-cherisbed wish of learning. 
Mr. Russell willingly received me as a pupil. 
am placed in one of the lower clssses; my cousin 
Josephine occupies a seat with inc; although a 
year older than myself, she is rather un indifferent 
scholar. I passed the dreaded examination better 
than I expected, and am now busy with my 
studies. [like my classmates much. Julia Clif- 
ford is my favorite—she is different from the 
others—proud iu her manners, and rather unsocial 
in disposition—mingling but little with her class- 
mates, You will wonder at my choice from this 
description; but a difficult problem in mathemat- 
ics rendered us better ucquaiuted, and since that 
day we find we have many tastes incommon, Jo- 
sey laughs at our intimacy—styles us two book- 
worms, and leaves us to solve the problems, while 
she enjoys the spurts of the play-ground. You 
may think it strange that I have not before men- 
tioned Sophie; she is much older than I—soon 
leaves the academy—feels quite superior to her 
country cousin, and indeed [do not trouble her 
ynuch. Aunt is kind cnough—still it is not natural 
for her to be very demonstrative; but I find much 
pleasure with uucle John and Josey, and let the 
others do as they pleasc, But | mustleave my let- 
ter and finish my lesson.” 


Time glides swiftly on,and the spring gives 
place to summer. Elja still pursued her studies at 
the seminary; but often would her thoughts wan- 
der to her beutiful country home, and she would 
seem once nore beucath the sylvan shades of the 
majestic trees which formed a lovely grove near 
her father’s dwelling. It was a favorite resort of 
hers during the long summer days; and how often 
now did busy fancy recall those days of the past, 
and portray so. idly the dear familiar scenes to 
her mind. All her old haunts would seem to rise 
before her, and in imagination she was at home 
again, crossing the pebbly brook that wandered so 
sweetly through the grove, as, with her brother, 
she sought out some pleasant, shady nook to 
while away a happy hour. But her reverie was 
soon interrupted by the entrance of her cousin. 

“Oh! Nellic, dear, what are you doing this 
long, long time? studying—nay, rather dreaming. 
But what is this—a tear? Surely, you are not 
homesick, are you? But cheer up, Nellie; yacu- 
tion is almost here, and then you wre going home 
—yes, you and [; how I do long to visit your 
home—to ramble with you through leafy woods, 
away from the voise and dust of the city.” 
“Oh! Josie, are you indeed to return with me? 
This is ly unexpected, for [ had taken your 
words previously but as spoken in jest. I will be 
sad no more. Is your mother willing?” 
“Yes, she gave a reluctant consent, as father 
will come out to accompany us home.” 
“ But say, dear cousin, can you wish to visit our 
old homestead? My father is a farmer, and as 
such, may appear to you rude and unculuvated— 
so different trom your city views of gentlemen, 
How can you exist among such homely scenes ?” 

“Oh! Pilexist fast enough; never you trouble 
about that; if I can but say furewell to books—and 
1 long farewell it should be had La voice in the 
matter. What celebrated writer has it, ‘much 
learniug makes thee mad? I learned the quota- 
tion, and was impressed with its importance; se- 
riously, [ am determined to escape such a dreadful 
fate. ‘Think you, coz, I am in any immediate dan- 
ger from too close application to my studies? Miss 
Farley would readily negative my question. What 
lectures she does read me! But her efforts are 
worse than lost; her words are in at one ear, and 
out at the other, for study [ will not; mean to 
coux papa to let me leave school—do not care if I 
amaduuce. But we were speaking of the delight- 
ful couutry—inspiring thought! Did you think I 
had been metamorphosed, and Sophic stood before 
you, when you thought I would dio if placed 
among those charming seenes? I want to see 
your parents, and my other cousins; I love them 
alrendy because your nearest relatives—for, Nellie, 
you are dearer to mo than is my sister.” 
“Tt gives me joy to think I occupy so large a 
place in your warm, loving heart; you have made 
iy city home very pleasant by your many kind 
attentions, and [ am highly gratified that I may be 
able to return, in some measure, those civilitics in 
my own home. Together we will visit each old fa- 
miliar haunt; will we not be happy? Let me see, 
when is vacation ?”” 

“Next Thursday closes the term, then no more 
study ae autumn. Hail happy days yet in store 
for us!” 

“Why cannot aunt and Sophie accompany us?” 
asked Nellie. ¢ 

Mother and Sophie; where are your senses? 
Why, they never could think of such a calamity as 
a week in the country—no, indeed! Did you not 
know 1t is far: preforable to wilt here in the city, 
or to be whirled off in some crowded hotel, where, 
closely packed by a score or more of fashionable 
friends, one may luxuriate in a little pen, where air 
cannot enter save in smallest quantities? Oh! the 
Springs are a charming resort in warm weather; 
no wonder they seek the comfort found there! 





















































were I thero. 
there?” 

“No, neither do I care to be, if your version be 
true,” said Nellie, laughing. 

“ Well, [ was for a mortal week, but I will not 
be there again in a hurry while [ answer to the 
name of Josephine C. Howard, let mo assure you. 
Cannot play Miss Affectation of fine ladyism long 
enough; [ forget, in fact, the silly nothings that 
form the basis of conversations, and am lost for 
suitable replies. But, Nellic, what do you sup- 
pose I came in here for at this hour?” 

“Oh! for a pleasant chat with me, of course, 
and glad am I that you did thus come; your cheer- 
ful conversation had dispersed those azure dreams 
that seemed about to possess me.” i 
“No, I want you to help me with my composi- 
tion; [have not one original idea on that prosy 
theme—‘The True Purpose of Life,’ and you are 
just suited to the task.” 

“T presume that you term itall your own though 
at the last; but really it will not be right.”, s 
“Pshaw! who thinks of submitting such a sim- 
ple act to the question of right.” s 

“Tt is our duty to submit our every action to that 
standard; wo have a monitor within to warn us, 
and [think we should obcy the dictates of con- 
science in our daily life, if we would progress in 
true wisdom.” 

“But, Nellie, it will be wrong if I do not have it 
prepared in time, as I will find to my cost; and if 
you are too scrupulous, I will find some one who 
has not such a troublesome conscicnce. At this 
rate I will get more black marks; a strange pro- 
gress Ihave made; it has heen retrograde at every 
step. Idread the commencement exercises—don’t 
you, Nell?” A 7 
“No, not very much; but still it will require 
some effort to appear in such a public inanner.” ) 
“T will be glad again to mect all the girls,” said 
Josio. 

“Poor Julia! I pity her,” said Nellic, “ she is so 
sensitive, and shrinks so from the others, and yet 
how brilliant in her intellect. Do you know, Jo- 
sic, that I often compare her to the lone flower 
found by Dr. Kane, blooming amid the ice and 
the snow of the arctic regions—cheering even that 
dreary, desolate place with its fragrance and beau- 

? 


And such dressing—were you ever 


“ Tt astonishes me how you can like her at all— 
only you love every one, else your intimacy would 
be aperfect enigma. I doubt whether she be 
troubled with a heart-nature, or, if she has the 
treasure, it is entirely encrusted with pride and 
worldliness. You compare her to the humble 
flower; say, rather, she is like the glittering icc- 
berg—towering in coldness and icy splendor above 
the tiny flower that blooms at its base, drawing its 
sustenance from some unseen source, and I will- 
ingly agree with you. I admit she has a fine 
mind; but she is so very unapproachable—even 
perched on a pinnacle of pride.” 
“Oh, Josic, you do not know her, else you 
would not thas regard her; she is not blest by 
loving parents to smooth life’s pathway, and 
many a sharp thorn has pierced her tender feet. 
Mer aunt is a cold, worldly woman, living but for 
self and fashionable frivolities. Julia was trusted 
to her care during her minority; her cousins are 
very different froin herself; and thus surrounded 
by no agreeable domestic influences—deprived of 
the true joys of home—she has learned to look 
with mistrust on those whom she mects; the warm 
affections she would have lavished on suitable 
friends, have been cast aside; the pent up cmo- 
tions, which she has been obliged to struggle with 
and hide, have rendered her heart somewhat cal- 
lous, and made her appear the proud girl you 
wrongly suppose. But did you know her as do I, 
and why may you not? She ever speaks in terms 
of admiration of you. And I have sometimes 
thought a pang of envy filled her heart as she saw 
your lively companions gathering about you, 
while you were the centre of the gay group. Sbe 
will call this evening; will you not join us? I 
promise you a pleasant time.” 

Soon after ten Julian made the call referred to, 
and agreeable to them both was the cheerful socic- 
ty of Josephine. ‘They enjoyed a lively chat, and 
then followed music, each taking their turn at_the 
piano, and uniting their voices in song. When 
Mr. [oward returned he joined them, and it was 
alate hour ere they separated; then at Josie’s re- 
quest she passed the night. With her ingenuous 
manner the former offered to make amends for 
past nezlect—said she would be pleased to consider 
Julia her friend as much as Ella’s, and urged her 
visiting them often as inclination prompted. 

Thus friendship, so unlooked for, was very grat- 
ifying to the lonely heart of the orphan, who felt 
that she owed much to Ella’s pursuasion, and life 
looked to her more pleasant now that young 
friends rendered the pathway more pleasant to 
walk in, Thus in hours of pleasant intercourse, 
and with studies at the seminary, the closing of the 
term drew near. Soon Ella and her cousin began 
to pack their trunks preparatory to leaving the city 
for anumber of weeks, anticipating a pleasant 
visit to the country. 

Mrs. Howard and Sophie had already joined a 
fashionable party of friends; her husband was 
still at the office, where he must continue to toil 
for some time, all unmindful of the summer’s 
increasing heat. He would follow his daughter 
and nicce in about two months, however. Julia 
Clifford went to visit a friend of her mother’s near 
the White Mountains, promising to write to Ella 
from that place, The other schoolmates had all 
some friend to welcome them during the holidays. 

Soon the cars bore the young cousins far from 
C.; and the opening country, with its fragrant 
breezes, inspired them with ardent desires to roam. 
among the quict fields. Atnightfall they stopped 
at a little inn, in an obscure country village; Dutit 
was not home—no, a few days more must they be 
content to share a seat with other fellow travelers. 

It was sunset ofa sultry day the cars stopped at 
a small station house; and, as the young girls 
alighted, Ella’s hand was cagerly grasped by a 
young man, whom she quickly introduced as 
brother Charles. He had come with the family car- 
riage; and soon they were seated upon its comfor- 
table cushions, with trunks all strapped, home- 
ward bound at last. How inviting looked. the 
house as they drove up the spacious avenue, lined 
on either side by beautiful laurel trees in full 
bloom! It was a’charming spot, for Mr. Ashton 


























But dear me, I should be an invalid soon cnough 


bought this place a number of years 
grounds were decorated in an el 
was called Laurel Grove. Evy. 
premises gave rich promises of deli 

shady retreats—its beautiful cruite a8 oto 
“ Ella, how could you content yourself in Cer 
treville one week? No wonder a pearly tene 
dimmed your eye as you thought of this charm: 
ing spots aly a Paradise on earth, Fortunate 
am I that I now stand beneath these majestic 


trees, and take in a portion of the be i 
surrounds me on every side.” auty which 


But a delicious repast awaits them i: 
supper-room, whither they soon repair the cool 
here presented to her uncle and aunt, and als 
her cousins; then a young law-student enters, 
and, with a graceful bow to the new comers, he 
sents himself with them at the table. His name is 
laren puineriand ; he is a nephew of Mrs. ‘Ash- 
ton, and has come up to pass a fe ith hi 
Consiies P to pi few weeks with his 
After tea the gentlemen proposed a 
lake by moonlight, to which the ladies ladies ae 
assent; and soon they are seated iv a little skiff 
whose rapid though gentle motion bears them 
over the broad waters of the pellucid stream. As 
Josephine sat there she thought, “ Have I reached 
fairy land? how beautiful!” and involuntarily she 
fell into areveric, which the time and place seemed 
to favor. It was such an unusual thing for her 
that Ella quickly asked what caused her quiet, ab- 
stracted manner. i 
“Twas thinking how lovely and delightful is the 
free, the glorious country!” 
_ And well might her mind wander forth, revelin; 
in the beauty all around her—the boat just rippled 
into tiny wavelets the calm surface of the stream; 
above them was the star-gemmed azure canopy, 
and the beautcous queen of night reflected her sil 
very radiance upon the glassy lake. On cither 
side of them was the shore, fringed by noble trees, 
whose foliage formed a deep and almost impene- 
trable shade. Truly it was beautiful; and, as El- 
la’s sparkling eye took in the whole of the old, fa- 
miliar scene, she exclaimed, half aloud, “There is 
no place like home!” Soon the gentlemen pro- 
posed music, as befitting the time and place; then 
their voices flowed forth in melodious song, ac 
companied by the sweet notes of the flute, which 
Mr. Sutherland played with much taste. 
Swiftly flew the happy hours, until finally the 
lateness of the evening warned the joyous party to 
retrace their course. Thus innocent recreations 
blended with peaceful domestic duties, and agree- 
ably passed the weeks of their vacation. 
One evening in carly fall Mr. Howard was an- 
nounced: his stay must be limited to a few days, 
for he was in reality aman of business. With a . 
sigh of regret for the delightful past, Josie thought 
of the pent-up city walls, for which she must 80 
soon exchange these bright rural scenes. One 
bright morning before Mr. Howard’s arrival the 
cousins had taken a stroll to a neighboring sum- 
mit, and there witnessed the glory ofa sunrise on 
the hill. Hushed was the carly dawn; and its grey 
mists were already beginning to be streaked with 
rosy light, as the glorious orb of day ascended 
above the eastern horizon, casting gleams of gold- 
en light over the radiant hills, illuminating the tall 
trees, and bathing the scene as in a flood “asi i 
‘trled 


2&0, and the 
egant manner, It 
erything about the 


They watched this scene with a thrill of de 
and listened to the little birds who joyously 
their matin songs. 
During the day Clarence went to the village, 
some three miles distant, and on his return brought 
a letter to Ella. She eagerly broke the seal, and 
read as follows :— 

Franconta, Movntary House, Atecst 4. 
“My Dear Friexp Evta:—Do you think 
have forgotten my promise to write you, or that I 
have become negligent, but assign tbe true reason 
for my silence. I have been very happy among 
this sublime scenery of these mountains, liftin 
their hoary caps as though they would ind 
pierce the very skies. Never shallI forget the ex- 
altation which thrilled my. heart as I ascended the 
highest peak; it was a dizzy height—indeed, in 
some places nearly perpendicular—and beneath 
and above were my companions; but I felt no 
fear; Lreached the summit, and a glorious pros- 
pect was mine, spread out on every 5) des pride 
Was gone, and in utter abasement of spirit could 
but exclaim, ‘Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him? But [ must tell you that since 
have been here at the Mountain Houso we have had 
aglorious scene—a terrific thunder storm. Iknow 
your poetic nature would haye been highly grati- 
fied to have been a witness to the awful splendor of 
that scene; the vivid lighming would interrupt the 
darkness, without revealing piles of heavy clouds 
—and the rolling thunder, crashing and roverber. 
ating in deafening peals, echoing from cliff to clifi 
—it was a solemn hour, I do assure you. But af- 
ter the rain how sweet, how clear the air; @ gor 
yeous rainbow arched’ the eastern sky, and anil 
lions of raindrops glittered among the leaves. 
But my descriptions fall far short of the glorious 
reality. Iam taking lessons in life as I ascent 
these rough mountain peaks; and feel that it is 60 
vith our pathwav through the daily scenes, 
chequered though they be. 


‘Tis rough ascent—its flowery slope, 
May lead alike to Heaven.’ 


And often with Longfellow, the poet, do I feel— 


Life is real, life is earnest, | 
And the grave is not its goal. 


ButI must draw my letter to a close. _ My cousin 
Robert Lester is with me; he is a partieular friong 
of Mr. Claude Elton, son of the lady with whom 
am travelling. | My days pass peacefully, on, ah 
in a few weeks [hope to meet you and Josie, W? 
muuch love to her and yourself, I remain ow 
Ever your true friend, Juiia ©. 


To this lelter, which gave Ella much pleasure, 

she penned the following reply — x 
© LarRet GROVE, AUGUST, 

Dear Frrenp Jur1a:—Your letter afforded me 
great pleasure, and I will venture a few words by 
return, although mine will be very calm—partay 
ing, perhaps, of the quiet influences which ur 
round me in my beautiful home. Josie onjoys 
every moment; she is well, and gonils Hoe 

ys she i; iter: i vould be ¢ hur- 
says she is no writer; to her it w Soave 
but will say that we 











you no spirit-stirring scenes ; 





was a& man of wealth an 


much taste; he had 





culean task, so you will excuse her. 
bouquets of. 


ramble in the leafy woods, and gather 
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wild flowers; we climb the lofty hills, and witness 
glorious sunrise scenes. And at evening we sail 
onthe quict lake, and make the air resound with 
our glad musi Time is passing pleasantly away ; 
I can hardly realize the summer will soon be gone. 
Passing away is written ou everything in nature; 
jt is written, too, on our frail bodies; but it mat- 
ters not if wo are but passing to the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, there to 
receive ‘the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
‘and that fadeth not away.’ Perhaps I ain too se- 
rious; you know I was ever thoughtful ; and these 
quiet scenes have awakened in my heart a desire 
to ‘Remember my Creator in the days of my 
outh,’ aud dedicate jite’s opening morn to Him. 
With truest love I remain your endeared friend, 
Ezra O. Asuton.” 

Mr. Harvard was pleased at the ovident im- 
provement in his daughter, and was loth to leave 
so soon this beautiful spot. Ella was sad _as she 
felt how soun she must leave her home again, and 
her affectionate family, among whom she, being 
the youngest, had ever been fondly cherished an 
petted. But she thought of her studies which she 
would resume with new zest, and of her friend Ju- 
lia, which she would so soon have the pleasure of 
meeting, and quickly vanished the sigh of regret 
at the thought of the parting. 

‘A few days saw them re-united at their city 
home on Milford Street. And one bright morning 
the two girls started for the academy; arriving 
there, they were cordially welcomed by their 
tenchers and classmates. Julia Clifford had re- 
turned, and it was with pleasure that Ella noticed 
her glad smile of recognition, us one alter another 
of the pupils came up and took her proffered hand, 
eagerly returning her glad greeting. The shadow 
of pride and worldliness no longer left its impress 
on her young brow—it had faded away before the 
warm sunlight of hope. She had been happy dur- 
ing vacation, and retained with her the remember 
ances of the past. She was now sociable with 
many whom she had formerly passed with a cold 
bow and haughty manner. And now, with her 
friend Ella, sho seated herself, aud throwing aside 
her bonnet, spoke in glowing language of the 
White Mountains. 

She told Ella of the Profile—of the Plume—of all 
objects of interest she had witnessed. She spoke 
of a visit she made to Mount Washington, where 
the fog lay beneath, enveloping all below in a 
shadowy mist; then spoke of the rolling away of 
the cloud, and the splendor of the sun secn from 
that giddy height. “ Oh! Ella, that visit has doue 
me good; it has been more cloquent than a bun- 
dred sermons.” 

But the rivging of the bell sammons the linger- 
ing pupils to their respective places, to resume 
their studies, and prepare for the approaching ox- 
hibition. 

We will leave school duties and look in upon 
Mrs. Howard, as she sits with Sophie on this beau- 
tiful morning; both arc looking haggard and wan, 
from the effect of late hours; they were discussing 
the last evening’s party. 

“Mother, do you know that my new admirer 
has actually seen and been charmed by Ella and 
Josie? [am so distressed that ever he should no- 
tice mere school-girls.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Howard, “ Ella would make 
a decided impression anywhere; she is a very 
showy girl, and lovely in manners and disposi- 
tion; then her intellect is already richly culti- 
vated.” 

“Yes, there is no denying that; but sheis yet a 
school-girl. I never was pleased with her long 
stuy at our house, but she has studied hard for it; 
Inever would make such effort. But she shall not 
make Mr. Elton’s acquaiutance, much as he de- 
sires it; when that prize is mince, I will present 
him to the fair Ella, and in the meantime s 
Jously employ all my woman’s wit and keep them 
at a mostrespectable distance.” 

‘And for many weeks the object of the intriguing 
Sophie was accomplished; but one evening, hav- 
ing gone to a concert with her mother, Mr, Elton 
called; he was shown into the parlor, whore he 
was pleasantly received by Josie, and formally 
presented to Ella. She replied to her presentation 
in her own graceful mammer, and soon engaged 
him in au interesting conversation. He felt the 
power of her pure mind, and readily acknowl 
edged her superiority to any lady he had yet met 
in society, : 

“ But do you never attend the parties, my young 
friends?” said be. 

“Oh! no, sir,’ said Josic, “ we are school-girls, 
and must attend to our studies for our amuse 
ment.” 

The hours flew by, and soon Mrs. Howard and 
Sophie returned from the concert. There was no 
mistaking the look of vexation and chagrin which 












overspread Sophie’s face as she bade her visitor y 


good evening. 

“T Jooked over tho entire music hall to find you,” 
said she, “and finally concluded that you were 
out of town. Little did I think you had been 
doomed to the society of these hoydens; but I will 
try and give you an account of the concert, and the 
people, and compensate for the weary moments 
you have passed here.” 

But her efforts proved futile enough, as the man 
of fashion often turned an admiring glance at the 
young girls, with whom he had been so happy 
previous to her return. Soon taking advantage of 
@ pause in the conversation, he consulted his 
watch, and remarking the hour, arose to 40. 

‘After his departure Sophie, in tones of passion, 
upbraided her sister and cousin for admitting him. 

“He cume to see me,” said she. 

“Well,” said Josie, “he did not inquire particu- 
-larly for you, nor did he seem remarkubly glad to 
see you when you did return; he inquired for the 
Jadies, and, as Ella and I were the only ones at 
homo bearing the title, we gladly recei 
he is excellent company, I do assure you.” 

The reply of her sister served to exasperate So- 
phic, and she turned to Ella, and accused her of 
putting herself forward—receiving her visitors 
and monopolizing their socicty. 

“You are not introduced yet, Miss,” said she, 
“nd your chamber is your proper place!” 

“Such language, Sophie, is very unbecoming 
and unlady-like, and [ will not bear it,” said Ella. 
“Thave done nothing to provoke your anger. The 
simple fact of Mr. Elron’s calling need not cause 
such a display of temper—it is quite uncalled for. 
My uucle gave me the liberty of the house, and I 








consider I have an undoubted right to a seat in the j 
parlor whenever 1 choose.” 

Sophie felt she had been hasty, but her pride 
would not permit her to apologize to her cousin, 
so, with an angry look, she arose and left the 
apartment. 

Nor was this the only opportunity Mr. Elton had 
for meeting his young friends; he often walked 
with them to and from the academy; and, as Ju- 
lia Clifford now resided with his mother, they of- 
ten met him when culling upon her. Then he fre- 
quently spent a social evening at Mr. Howard’s 
when he knew Sophie and her mother were absent 
at a party. 

But the pupils at the acadomy, of which Ellaisa 
member, are preparing for the annual exhibition 
and re-union of the olden scholars who had from 
time to time graduated within its halls, and the 
friends of the institution are expected to be pres- 
ent. Ella’s time is occupied with recitations and 
examinations of herself in the various branches 
she will be called upon to take a part. She is an 
excellent classic scholar, and is striving for the di- 
ploma, which will be awarded to all those who 
excel. Then a prize of a gold pencil is offered for 
the best original eomposition. She has chosen her 
theme—“ The Advantages of Education ”—and al- 
ready her well-filled sheet proves her a writer of no 
ordinary merit. 

The importent evening at length arrives; and it 
is a pleasant sight to witness the lighted hall, filled 
with cager young faces, while all the seats are oc- 
cupicd by parents and friends of the scholar 
Able and eloquent addresses are made by distin- 
guished mon; then the various classes arrange 
themselves and their faithful teachers. Finally 
the essays are called for, and Julia Clifford is the 
first to take her place upon the platform. Calm 
and dignitied in her manner she arose, and, with 
a graceful bow tothe audience, produced her man- 
uscript. Hor theme is “ Industry.” And she en- 
folds it in every apartment in life—showing its 
necessity, if one would achieve any measure of 
success. Then, after a number of others, Jose- 
pine Howard is called. She has improved very 
fast in scholarship, and bids fair to tnke a high 
rank among her classmates. She produced a po- 
em, entitled, “ Voices from the country.” Next 
comes Ella’s turn. Hers is a masterly effort for 
one so young. She speaks of education in its 
widest sense; refers to the happy home, where 
fuithful parents instil right principles to the open- 
ing mind of the tender youth—where the influences 
are holy and genial—where evil is checked, and 
good encouraged. She then referred to self-edu- 
cation; cited instances among the noble of earth, 
who had risen from comparative obscurity to 
places of eminence and trust among their fellow- 
men. She spoke, too, of the education gained in 
the school of adversity—how latent talent was then 
evolved. And in every walk of life—in every oc- 
cupation, the mind might ever garner priceless 
stores of wealth, in a knowledge which would cou- 
tinue to increase while life should endure. 

She spoke of the education nature, with her 
thousand voices, was ever ready to impart—of the 
important lessons taught man by even the lowest 
insect, provided the avenues of the heart are open 
for precious instruction. And lastly she told of re- 
ligious education—for this world and all it con- 
tains are passing away—and how important that 
the soul should Iearn 2 knowledge of God—be in- 
structed in true wisdom—that, hunyry and thirsty, 
it should be nourished and fed by the bread which 
satistieth, and the stream which flows from the 
pure river of the water of life. She concluded, 
and a burst of applause arose from the literary 
crowd. ‘Then the diplomas were awarded, and 
the prize given to Ella Ashton. Conspicuous 
among the throng was Mr. Elton, and a fine look- 
ing man, who seated themselves in full view of 




















the classes, aud listened with rapt attention to the | 


interesting exercises of the occasion. After the 
conclusion of these exercises came the glad re- 
nuion and festival. 

Never did Julia Clifford look so queenly as she 
came forward on the arm of her friend Ella. She 
was dressed in a robe of pink gauze, and its float- 
ing texture looked like some rosy cloud enveloping 
her graceful figure. Ella was arrayed in a white 
India muslin, here and there ornamented with 
sprays of natural flowers; her beautiful hair fell 
in wayy curls apon her polished shoulders, and 
the girls had placed over her lofty brow a crown of 
laurel leaves. She presents her friend Julia to her 
parents, brothers and sisters, and to Mr. Suther- 
land, who has watched her magnificent form and 
intelligent eyo the entire evening. Now she is in 
turn presented to Robert Lester, the cousin that 
Julia mentioned in the letter written to her friend 
while she was at the White Mountains. Soon the 
oung men formed a gay quadrille. Claude Elton 
selecting as his partner Elia, as the bright particu- 
Jar star, who on this cvening scems the cynosure 
of all eyes, so radiant in her loveliness. Pure and 
innocent, he could well compare her to a beautiful 
pearl, and he resolved to win and wear the gem 
for life. Artless and unaffected were her manners, 
for her heart was yet untrammeled by contact with 
the world, and her highest enjoyment has ever 
consisted in administering to the happincss of 
those around her. 

‘At the close of the fete he proposed visiting El- 
la, at her home at Laurel Grove, whither she in- 
tended returning, accompanied, as on the former 
occasion, by her cousin Josie, who was her insep- 
arable companion. But on this occasion she was 
to attend the marriage of her two sisters, next old- 
er than herself, Mer parents were pleased with 
Mr. Elton’s appearance, and willingly consented he 
should visit thei 1 
a cordial invitation tu be present at the weddiug 
party of their oldest daughter. 

In a few days Ella is busy at home, and with Jo- 
sie decorating the parlor with wreaths of flowers— 
arranging the tables,and forming t steful bouquets 
to be placed upon them. Sbe is very happy, and 
glad to be in her own beautiful house once more, 

‘At last the eventful evening arrived, and beneath 
an arch of green leaves stand the young people, 
ready to take upon themselves those solemn vows 
which unite their destinies for life. Soon the dou- 
ble ceremony is pronounced by the minister, and 
congratulations, music and dancing succeed; it is 
¢ occasion, and all partake in the happiness 



































: daughter; indeed, they gave him | 


house in a distant part of the state, and deserted 
seem the halls so recently resounding with the mu- 
sic of glad voices and innocent mirth, Ella and 


Josie, with their uncle’s family, return to the city, 





therefrom richest consolation. It has been the 
guide of my life—my solace in the hour of sorrow 
—my purest joy in moments of gladness, And 
ever has it been to my heart a fountain of light 


as the short vacation is over, and they must again | and life. May you find the pearl of greatest price, 


study for several months. 
task, for Ella ever loved to climb the hills of rev- 
erie; and now Josie walks side by side with her, 


But that is no irksome | and learn the fear of the Lord, which alone is true 


wisdom. Life has been pleasant to me; I have a 
happy family; but Heaven is our dwelling-place, 


eagerly ascending the heights; and, overlooking | and I fecl that my Saviour is calling me to the 


the path by which they have trod, they are pleased | house of many mansions. 


with their evident progress from day to day. 


The days glided peacef ‘ully onward unmarked by | ings are forever unknown. 
any important event; through summer’s heat and | Heaven. 


Husband, children, and 
brother, may we all be united there, where part- 
No night shall be in 
Think of me there in that realm of 


winter's cold Ella and Josie eagerly pursued their | peace, joy, and love, where I have preceded you 
studies at the academy, requiring 2 solid education, | for # little time.” 


which embraced a study of the languages in addi- 


Slowly and peacefully she closed her eyes in 


tion to the English branches, and music and draw- | death, and in a few days they Dore her last remains 


ing, beside plain and ornamental needlework. | to the silent grave. 


ving hands placed sweet 


They were very happy, and the evenings saw them | flowers upon the turf; aud a weeping willow, em- 
in the pleasant sittmg-room of their uncle, learn-| blem of the mourning family, drooped over the 
ing the lesson for the next day, or whiling away marble stone, which bore this inscription: 


the hours in pleasant song and conversation. Al- 


Sacred to the memory of Helen L., wife of 


though not yet introduced to the society of the | Charles T. Ashton. Aged 48. She sleeps in Jesus. 
gay world, they had little coteries of their own, | Heaven is her home. 


when their 





end Julia, and her cousin, Mr. Les- 


Sad was the home so late made joyous by the 


ter with his friend, Mr. Elton, enlivened the tran-| presence of the dear departed, whose gentle, lov- 


quil evening hours. 


ing tones would never more thrill their hearts. 


One sveniig Mr. Sutherland came in—said he| They felt she could never return to them—that 


had opened a 


aw-office in the city, and called to| they would one day meet her in Heaven, when, 


see his cousin. He inquired particularly for Ju-| like her, their life-work would be accomplished, 
lia, and left her so many messages that Ella langh- and with sorrowful hearts each took up again the 


ingly told him he had better deliver them himself. | burden of life. 


Ella returned with her uncle to 


Soon he renewed his acquaintance with her, and | the city, there to finish her course at the seminary. 
found her worthy the friendship of his gifted | He had asked her mother that he might adopt 
cousin. These young men often invited their voung | this lovely child ag his own, and slic had given ber 
friends to ppblic places of amusement, and they | consent, knowing Ella would be happier at her un- 
enjoyed the concerts, the plays, and the lecture- cle’s house after her death than in their desolate 


roum, with the zest that young people mingle in | home. 


such pleasures. 


nd indeed Ella had been so long with her 
uncle John, that his house was but another home 


One day Mr. Elton obtained tickets to a valua-| to her. 


ble painting, then on exhibition, and, as they stood 


She entered the academy one morning, about a 


before it, he could but notice the varicty of ex- week after the sad event which had rendered her 


pression in the beaming countenance before him. | an orphan. 


Her sad face and tearful cyes, togoth- 


Julia was charmed by the effect of light and shade | cr with the mourning dress she wore, called forth 
so beautifully blended; and, as she gazed on the the deepest sympathy in her recent bereavement 


at the White Mountains. 


crngey, summit, her thoughts reverted to her visit } from her loving young companions. All mourned 
t ‘She noticed the vales ro- | with her, for all loved her very much. Ella was 


posing in peaceful shades beneath the towering | the delight of teachers and pupils; her loving ways 
mountain-tops, and beautiful was the poetic Jan-| and winning manners had attracted the homage of 


guage with which she addressed her friends. 


Jose- | every 


heart, and all acknowledged her worth. 


phine rattled on in a lively manner; she should | Even her aunt and Sophic regarded her with no 
like well enough to visit that scene, she said, only | common affection, for she often showed to their 
so much grandeur ever oppressed her with a sense worldly minds the beauty of an affectionate, un- 
of her own inferiority. And what says my Ella, |selfish heart. To her unclo she had ever been 


for her voice should not be mute. 


“T forgot it| very dear; and now that his cherished sister was 


was a picture,” said she, “ and I scemed ascending | no more, he loved to trace in Ella’s countenance 


those towering crags, while the world, with its din the sti 


ng resemblance to her departed mother. 





and strife, seemed far, far beneath me. It is the Julia Clifford seemed bound to her by a new tic, 
i overlastitys hills,’ indeed, placed before our gaze, | for well she understood the bereavement of the or- 


and traced 1 
creations can the artist call to life. 


of the sky—how rich the coloring! And those | to her cousin. 


y a master hand; oh! what beautiful phaned heart; they were now inseparable compan- 
See that blue| ions. Josie was still lively, and warmly attached 


Sorrow could not long sadden her 


cloudiets diversifying the expanse with their soft | cheerful nature; life for her was full of joy, and 


acrial texture.” 


But a trying ordeal diverts the affectionate Ella. 
Her aunt handed her one day, on her return home 
from school, a letter from home. Eagerly break- 


death but the messenger to a higher and holier 
state of existence than is found on earth, and a 
purer bliss, whose fountaius are eternal. 

But Ella loved best the solitude of her own room, 


ing the seal, she read the contents; but it was with | Where she could seem to feel the presence of her 
bleached cheeks and teurfal eyes that she informed | beloved mother hovering over her, us she diligently 
her aunt, in a tremulous voice, that her mother perused her little Bible, making its holy precepts 


was very sick, and they urged her immediate re- 
turn home. With a heavy heart she parted from 


the law of her life. She has found the precious- 
ness of a true faith, aud her’s, therefore, was that 


aunt and cousin; her uncle accompanied her | Perfect love which casteth out all fear. 


home for he would look again on his cherished u w 
Charles | hour, that sho sat at a western window in her 


sister ero she closed her eyes in deuth. 


Ashton met them at the station house, but they | pleasunt chamber. 


It was one beautiful evening, just at the twilight 


She had watched the sun dis- 


read in his sad countenance sure confirmation of | appear, and the glowing clouds, like curtains 


their worst fears. 


for some time, and now felt she had not long to| from his farewell 


Jt seems she had been failing | around his resting place, all tinged with rosy light 


ams; and still her eye was 


live; gradually had she grown weuker from day to | fixed on the heavens, while busy thoughts reverted 
D 


day; 


ut, as the flesh failed, the spirit grew strong | far back through the past, and she seemed by her 


in faith towards God, and was pluming itself for | mother’s side, while she noticed the coming out of 
its immortal flight. How changed looked the | the evening stars; and she remembered the teach: 
beautiful home, now that the dear mother no ings of that loved mother, who directed her in- 
longer came out to welcome her returning child | fant heart to God who spread the starry sky. Sho 


with fond words of love. 


Ella felt that she must | felt that mother was now with her God forever, 


soon be deprived of the protecting care which had | and earnestly she prayed that she might one day 


guided her infant steps, and led ber ou through | joiu her. i 
She had ever | peace to her heart, and enabled her to fulfil ber 


girlhood blessed by a pure affectlon. 


‘hese holy ceremonies gave a sacred 


regarded her mother as a superior being, and in- | duties with the satisfaction that she was doing 


deed she was highly accomplished, and very beau-| right. 
She was the light of 


ANCE 





tiful in personal appt 





ut a tap at the door arrests her attention; she 


home—ever its presiding spirit; evidences of her | arises to welcome her friend Julia, who has come 
culture were all about the domain; the beautiful | to pass the night with her. 


walks—tho flowering vines—all showed the train- 
ing of her hand; and within the mansion her pi- | usual, Nellie. 
ano and harp—her books, works of statuary, rare 

intings, and ber work-table, showed a well regu- | two hours. e s 
hit But she must leave this charming re-| beantiful poems, until the gathering darkness 


ited mind. 


“So you are enjoying a reverie all to yourself as 
” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, “I have sat here for the last 

Thave been reading Mrs. Browning's 


treat, which, for so many ycars, has been her | obliged me to lay aside my book.” 
earthly abode; already the Father bid her comeup| The friends chatted pleasantly together for 
higher, and gladly she hastened to obey the sum-| about an hour, when Ella lighted the gas; then, 





mons. Early in life had 


he learned to love God | with their needlework and interesting conversa- 


with all her heart, dedicating even ber youth to| tion, the evening was spent in a very agreeable 





Him, and thus was he 


now that the dread messenger was about to lay his 


house sct in order; and} manner. 


But Ella has graduated at the academy with 


icy touch upon her brow, and opeu to her the por- | much honor, and she is now at her uncle’s; he re- 


tals of the celestial abode, she felt serenest peace 


3 
calmly she committed her earthly treasures to her 


Heavenly Father i , 
husband, and provide for her children. 





keeping; He would care for her | vi nL 1 
Eilla’s sis- | past, when the tones of her now silent voice filled 


gards her as a daughter, for she is very useful as 
jend and companion. Her father bas recently 
ted her, and they have recalled the hours of the 








ters had returned home to witness the closing | their hearts with pleasant music. Mr. Elton is 
scene of their dear mother’s life, and with saddened | now her cherished friend; he often takes her toa 


hearts the little family gathered around the dying | ride, or to walk; they 





isit the concert hall, tho 


bed. “Put aside the curtains that I may gaze at| theatre, the lecture-room, and again they tread tho 
the glowing west; nevermore on earth shall I be- | mazes of the dauce—in the enjoyment of the ball- 
hold the glorious sun arise, for soon I shall be in| room. But pleasant to them is the quiet of Mr. 
Heaven. Darkness is gathering over the carth—it | Howard’s parlor, where, with Julia and Josephine, 





js a fitting time to dic—to fall asleep in @ 
such to me is death. 
your heart, my beloved ones; 


juminate that darkness; he will give you the “oil| was united to Claude Elton. 


Darkness, too, will settle in uv i t 
but let God’s light il-| years after the death of Ella’s mother, that Ella 


sus, for | they blend their voices in song. 


Tt was a beautiful evening in May, some three 


Her bridesmaids 


of joy for mourning, and the garment Of praise for | were Julia and Josie, with their respective part- 


of heaviness.’”” i y 
Ashton addressed some_word of parti 





Mr 





counsel to all; then turning to Ella, she said, “it n y 
is hard to leave you, my youngest, dearly beloved | beautiful mansion 
child—to leave you to the conflict with the world, | took Ella. 





ners, Clarence Sutherland and Robert Lester. A 

f friends were present, and a happy 
ved, Mr. Elton purchased a 
n New York city, whither he 
Her uncle’s family are sorry indeed to 






unaided by a mother’s protecting care. You have | part with one who has so long been us sunlight in 
heen much from home, and, though it was trying | their home; but they are well satisfied with the 
to part with you, I felt we were acting for the best, | husband of her choice, ‘and feel that her happiness 
and the result has proved that it has been of bene- | is safe in his keeping. 


fit to you. 
stores of knowledge, f 


cdge possible to be required—learn to love God| the wife of Robert Lester. 


with all your heart— know thyself’ Accept this 











of their young friends, 


The hieke day the bridal party depart for their | erfully scarch its sacred ps 





little Bible—it is my dying gift and may you pra 


My child, while you are tre suring u 
orget not the highest knowl- | months, and in about two years Josephine became 





uiges, and ever draw | princely mansion near Boston Common. 


Clarence and Julia were married in a few 


Her home is in the 
country, and she is very happy. in those rural 


scenes. Clarence Sutherland and Julia Wreath 
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a& very extensive practice, and Julia is well fitted 
to adorn his home, 

Some four years have passed away, and we will 
look in upon Juli She is sitting employed with 
her needle in a pleasant chamber—ever and anon 
glancing at the gay groups promenading the com 
mon, Among them is the nurse, with her two lite 
tle girls, Julia is running on, laughingly calling 
to her sister; while Ella is in a pretty carriage, in 

- Which she daily takes u ride when the weather is 
fair. The fond mother gazes with pride and de- 
light upon her treasures; but a servant enters, 
bearing a salver, from which Julia takes a letter, 
Eagerly she breaks the seal, and reads as follows i 
New Your, April 20th, 1845. 
My Dear Jonta.—Perhaps you would like to 
take a glimpse at us this evening. We are seated 
in our cozy parlor; my husband is reading this 
evening journal, and my little ones are busy with 
y play. Eugene is three years old to day, and 

of no little importan Elien is my little 
ry; she is trying to amuse her doll, which is 
rather troublesome to-night. And [must tell you 
fe Je treasure, two months old, which now 
y litle crib; we call her Julia, and [ fan- 
ey she resembles you. Ah, that you could see her! 
T write to invite you on to the convention, which is 
to be held here this week. Will you not come? 
Think we have not met for two years, and then [ 
was in Boston, [received a letter from Josie the 
other day. She is very happy—says she would not 
exchange her delightful country home for all the 
splendor of Boston or New York. She is the moth: 
er of a charming boy, now three months old. I 
am glad so much happinees is hers; she js of a 
very joyous nature, and would find suushine or 
make it in the most gloomy place. Long mi 
remain so; I have passed happy years with he 
the past. [ hope you will accept my invitation, 
and soon give me the pleasure to Welcome you to 
my pleasant home; onr city is very ely—already 
the weather is quite warm. But [ mast close my 
letter, and, after my children have gone to rest, ¢o 
out with my husband to attend a concert giv 
this evening. You will excuse the br vot 
present letter, and soon come and answer it in per- 
son; then we will renew our old schoul-days, and 
enjoy pl nt hours of reunion. 

Ever your friend, Eva O. Exton.” 


Julia sat a few moments in thought, 
eluded, if her husband could le: to tak 
tle family and pay a visit to her friend. 
long wished to do so, but was prev 
cares and her husband’s busine; Now, she 
thought, seemed a suitable time to leave Boston 
for a few weeks. 

Time ed rapidly on. Increasing years 
brought with them happiness to our friends; 
some trials were theirs, but they regarded life asa 
scene of probation, and felt that joy and sorrow 
were often intermingled in its cup. 

Mr. Ashton married Mrs. Elton after a few 
years; he felt lonesome in his home after his son 
left it, for Florence Elton captiy: is fi 
he purchased a residence adjoining his 
New York, and the two families enjoyed dai 
tercourse. 

Mr. Howard had retired from business. They 
still occupy the old house on Milford strect; his 
wife is a woman of fashion, as formerly. Sophie re- 
mained at home for a number of years after Jose- 
phine married a gay butterfly of fashion—secking 
happiness among the hollow flatteries of the world 
—but, alas! ever secking there in vain, 

One evening, at a brilliant party, she made the 
acquaintance of a Mr. Delano, a widower, whose 
fortune was immense. Sophie was not so beauti- 
ful in feature as her sister; sue had a very haugh- 
ty expression; but her form was of perfect sym- 
metry; graceful in motion, she attracted the fasti- 
dious eye of Augustus Delano; he thought she 
would fill with honor a higher position in society, 
and after a few months he took her to preside over 
his palatial residence in Philadelphia. There they 
gave splendid fetes, aud the home of Mr. Delano 
was ever the resort of the wealthy and the gay. 
Josie was very happy; her’s was not a quict dis- 
position, secking lier happiness in domestic scenes, 
but she loved socicty. 

We will look in upon Josephine. Her’s is an 
humble home—her husband is a farmer; she is 
busy flitting from room to room, putting all things 
in order; a gay song bursts from her lips, and her 
cyes rest with fond affection on her little Eugene, 
now abont three years old. Soon she glances at 
the mantel-clock and thinks of her little Josie; it 
is her hour for 2 forenoon nap. She takes the lit 
tle cherub in her arms, and amuses her with a 
pretty song until her eyes close in peaceful slum- 
ber, then she prepares her husband’s dinner. She 
has received a letter from her mother this morn- 
ing, who is on a visit to Sophic, and contrasts the 
splendor of her home with that of Josephine, and. 
usks how she can content herself. With a gay 
smile Josie regards the true comfort with which 
she is surrounded, and feels she would ‘not cx- 
change, even for one moment, her pure happiness 
for the empty splendor of her sister’s home. She 
looks at her lovely children, and thinks her sister 
knows not the pure bliss of a mother’s love. Her’s 
are the true riches which will not take to them- 
selves wings and fly away. But we must leave our 
young frionds to all the enjoyment earth can give, 
and toa hope of everlasting joy in the worid to 
come. 
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Original. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


‘(OME with me, sweet gentle Dee, 

And taste the deep felicity 

That married life will always bring 
To crown our love in everyting.” 


She slowly turned her angel face 
While o'er her cheeks the blushes spread, 
And in that glance my heart could trace 
What but for shame her tongue hath said. 


I pointed to the mountain side, 
Ihe cot which nestled near the stream 
And promised there our lives should glide 
Along in loves unchanging dream. 


Nor have I ere had cause to rue 
Love's promise made to gentle Dee; 
For she a loving help-mate true. 
‘Through storm and sun thine true to me. 
Epwaxp KEan. 


THE POLICEMAN'S MISTAKE. 


PAS the inst hour of daylight— 
‘The twilight had eome— 
When a weary policeman 
Was thinking of home; 
But he lingered kindly 
On Broadway's wide 
For his aid to the Indies 
He cheerfully gave: 










Twas the lust hour of daylight— 
Night's shadows drew nigh 

When close ut his elbow 
dle heard a sott sigh. 

At his side stood a lady, 
Young, graceful and’small, 

In the tiptoe of fashion— 
Hoops, flounces, and all. 











Only one think displeased him 
(Just like ull the men!) 

A thick veil o'er her bonnet 
Was fastened just then. 

That her Jair faée was hidden, 
Provoking it was! 

But he whispered, “dear madam, 
Are you wishing to cross?” 


And she bowed, but. was silent, 
‘Ag ronnd her he threw 

Tis brave arm to protect her, 
Aud tenderly drew 

The eweet demoiselle closer 
And closer, till they 

Bad successfully thrended 
‘The maze of Broudway. 

















‘When her foot touched the ourb-stone 
She threw baek her veil, 

And oli! oh! consternation! 
Policeman grew pale! 

Then out spoke the fi 
“Dar, now! em me 

Golly, massa perleese, you 
Stop a-huggin’ me so!” 







*Twas a capital tableau, 
Rich, racy, and rare! 

How he stood, blank—confounded— 
His cyes all ‘wstare, 

Thus to find he'd been hugging 
A darkey—olt yes! 

How he started sind put, then, 
Llewve you to guess. 





A LAKE OF FIR: 


A correspondent of the Alta California gives 
the following incidents of a vi to the volcano 
Kilauea—not the celebrated Mauna Loa—in the 
Sandwich Islands, thirt iles from lilo: 
Those who have stereotyped ideas of the volca- 
noes, as obtained in childhood from picture books 
and geographies, will be sadly disappointed when 
they come to stand upon the Drink of Kilauea. It 
is unlike any other crater, an anomaly in. ure, 
ft is a vast pit in the midst of a plain, one of 
ture’s great alves, It is elevated only 
4,500 feet above the level of the a, und in 
approaching it the ascent is so gradual as to be 
imperceptible. It is very remarkable t during 
the great craption on Mauna Loa (thirty miles 
distant) this crater remained almost q corey 
and now that the eruption has about ceased, its 
action seems to increase every day. 

So great was our anxiety to descend into the 
crater that the hours of darkness seemed unus- 
ually long. Frequently we would get up from our 
hed of fern leaves, aud, peering through the dark- 
ness from our doorless huts, watch the red foun- 
tains of fire bursting up from the chasm below 
and break in chains of light. A great lurid mags 
of cloud hung perpetually over the fiery lake, 
The wind, blowing literally through the crater, 
howled and shricked in an unearthly manner. 
Above the voice of the midnight blast could be 
heard occasional explosions and distant rumbling 
sounds like those we heard ou Mauna Loa, while, 
during intervals of cessation, the surging and 
splashing of the waves in the ever troubled lake 
could be distinctly heard. Daylight came at last. 
A cold, rainy, cheerless day dawned upon us 
But this could not dump our ardor. After a good 
breaktast, away we started—all hands—leaving 
our huts and contents to take care of themselves. 
Descending the precipitous sides, on the southeru 
side of the crater, great caution must be exe R 
Reaching the floor, we found it composed of swell- 
ing masses of black, brittle lava, of a compara- 
tively recent formation, We walked over thi: 
taking the precaution to carry a good-sized sti 
with which to test the thickness of the crust. 
Here and there we met-with huge masses of solid 
rock, many of them weighing more than a hun- 
dred tons, which had evidently been thrown from 
the crater. 


Within a quarter of a mile of the burning lake 
is the entrance toa great cave, which my guide 
saya is probably amile long. We entered through 
a very narrow aperture, around which lay loo: 
heaps of fire-searred stones. Lighting our can- 
dies, we passed on, exploring this direction and 
that, until we had gone perhaps half a mile, and 
yet we did not find the end of this remarkable 
cave. In some places it is narrow, and in others 
widens out into vast chambers. Insoime places we 
had to crawl where the roof was only two or threo 
feet high, and in other places the roof would be 
tenortwenty fect above our heads. Hanging from 
this roof we found some choice specimens of fine 
black metallic lava in the shape of stalactites, 
while stalagmites of the same material were found 
on the floor. After being in that dreary chamber 
three hours, we merged into daylight just as our 
candles wero used up. 

Suddenly we came to a high bank, and looking 
down we beheld the lake of fice beneath us about 
seventy-five fect. The lake is something more than 
a mile in circumference. There, in full view, were 
real waves of liquid fire, of a bright red color, 
spluttering and splushing like occan waves, A 
little island of hard lava stands in the middle of 
the lake, against the black sides of which tho 
waves of fire dashed with tremendous fury, and, 
breaking on its jagged cliffs, they would cast their 
red spray high into the air. The sides of the 
lake are solid watls of red fire, glowing with fear- 
ful intensity. Wo were standing on the windward 
bank, with a strong cold wind blowing down, yet 
the heat was so intense that we could only look a 
minute at a time, and then turn away to catch the 
refreshing influence of the cool breeze. In addi- 






















































































tion to the hideous roaring and hissing of the 
lake, we heard, at short intervals, sounds mnch 
resembling that of a steamer blowing off stexm, 






only inflnitely louder, and ominous growlings of} 
pen-up forces struggling in subterranciin caverns. 
at which the very carth seemed to tremble. O: 
casionally large masses of the cooled lava on the 
edge of the lake became detached, and, falling into 
the boiling cauldron, were instantly reduced to a 
liquid state. 

‘Alter a few minutes silence, disturbed only by 
an occasional hissing and murmuring, I was 800n 
starded by that awe-inspiring sound of escaping 


constitutlonal government confer 

two ditferent occasions, but they haven eum on 
; With such @ people to give way before the trade 
tional rule of despotisin, The constitution . 
first suppressed by Ferdinand L, in 1823, and, ones 
resuscitated, it was again suppressed’ by ferae 
nand IL, in 1818. M. Gondon published anti ui . 
in 1857 into the causes which led to this full x 

and he attributed it to its just cause—the total 
want of political education among the masges, 

















= r§ és i sea a ca acre es a, ang 
steam, In an instant a faint glimmering ot red, | their utter ignorance of political rights, ‘Any ud 
like a sheet of lightning, shot out from under the | not versed in the past, and more especially the 





overhanging brink where L was standing, and ran 
across the lake. This was a signal for a change 
in the whole programme. Immediately the whole 
lake became of a bright red color, and four foun- 
tains burst up in different parts of the lake. My 
eyes followed these in amazement, a8 one after 
another they cast up great quantitics of a pure, 
vermnilion-colored liquid. These were followed by 
two others in rapid succession, one of which burst 
up near where L was standing. Running ack, T 
cowered beneath the upper banks, and witnessed 
the grandest pyrotechnical display of which it 
possible to form any conception. These six foun- 
tains threw up jets from thirty to sixty fect high. 
The fountain, from the spray of which Iso hastily 
retreated, made large deposits of molten lava on 
the bank where I had been standing, and when it 
ceased [ procured some very good specimens, 
This red liquid matter, when cool, is a solid, bril- 
liant black substan much resembling pitch. 
Alter this sublime display a short period of ina 
tivity ensued, as before, und then the waves of fire 
commenced to rol] and dash against the little 
island as when we first saw it, A continual boil- 
ing, bubbling and spluttering is kept up around 
edges of this mighty cauldron, precisely like the 
boiling of a pot. This crater has probably been 
in action, more or less, from time immemorial. 
Native tradition says that it has probably been 
burning from the time of chaos until now. 

Every day, for three days, we spent several 
hours sitting upon the bank and watching all the 
varied changes and wonderful movements of this 
lake. Changes are taking place continually. The 
lower banks are growing and decreasing contin- 


dixval history of Italy, would say tha i 
exception of Piedmont, perhaps nore’ eae 
realin that is ripe to receive a constitution in the 
whole peninsula; and this is the fallacy of M, 
Gondon, who attests as much in the development 
of his views, and arguing upon the moral, intel. 
lectual and physical prostration brought about b 
a prolonged and unmitigated despotism of church 
and state, would also insist that such a despotism, 
is the only form of government best suited to the 
Neapolitans, and, indeed, to all Italy. One evil 
having entailed another, it might as well be argued 
it is better to sustuin the former us best suited to 
the mischicf it has engendered. In the meantime, 
despotic governments and theocracies are always 
ready to avail themselves of principles of this de- 
scription. The people, they siy, have their politi 
cal incapacity und inaptitude; they have been 
tried, and have been found wanting; they are too 
ignorant to take a part in the administration; 
there is nothing for ‘it, then, but to confirm that 
State of moral and intellectual nonentity which 
most approximatss their condition to that of the 
beasts of the field. Mr. Gladstone has said of the 
Neupolitans that there is not a milder people in all 
Europe, nor is there one more capable of attach- 
ment and of control. ‘This is the face of the fact 
that might be historically adduced of some forty 
revolts or insurrections; but then these have never 
surged to the surface till the never-ending progress 
of confirming the prostration of the people has 
gone so far that nothing remuiued but to rise, or 
to be smothered without an cffort—without even 
the pangs and convulsions inseparable from a phy- 
oe as well as from a moral and intellectual 
cath. 





























ually. The work of demolition and re seonstrie 

tion ij going on. The most wonderful an 

(to us) mysterious phenomenon we Original. 

on the second day of our visit to the crater, It TO MY FRIENDS. 

was noon, and we were sitting on a high bank at BRIGHT, bright arc the waters that gleam in the lake, 
lunch. Ihad turned my re in the direction of And fair ie the Jandscape reflected below; 





Kure, rare are the flowers that bloom in the brake, 
And rich are the hnes of the suuret that glow; 

But a vision of beauty now gleeps in my soul, 

More fair than the gorgeous hues that roll 

lu the burning weet with many a fold 

Of rain-bow tintings—purpile and gold! 


the wind to avoid the intense heat of the lake. 1 
was startled by a noise like the rushing together 
of vast bodies of water. The natives jumped 
instantly, and raising an unearthly shout, scam- 
pered off in an opposite direction. ‘Tur 
toward the lake, I beheld a scene which [sh 
never forget. 1, too, had run off some distance to 
escape the great heat. ‘The whole surface of the 
lake was in a state of the wildest commotion. 
Wave clashed on wave, and all was confusion. 
Tremendous billows of fire rolled on every side of 
the lake, and meeting in fieree conflict around the 
island in the centre, broke with fury over its black 
sides. Then, after receding again, they rushed to 
the onset once more with increased force, and, 
necting together, shot up into the air, perhaps one 
hundred feet, one vast spiral body of red liquid 
lava, which finally combed over and fell in grace- 
ful spray back into the Jake again! When things 
had been restored to their usual order, the surface 
of the lake seemed to have fallen at least ten feet. 











‘Tis a picture that’s writen on Memory’s scroll, 

Deep stamped ou my heart by the pencil of ‘Mme; 
In colors undying it burns on iny soul, 

‘And brighter, still brighter its beauty shall shine; 
‘Tis the faccs und forms of the triends whom Lye met; 
"Tis the faithful hearts whom 1 leave with regret; 
‘Those friends 1 can never, oh! uever forget, 

il] the sun of my lite in itself shall be set. 
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UNCLE JAN. 


Y Uncle Jan was a character, in his way, puri- 
tanic, angular and proper. His theological 

tenets were rolled up, labelled and pat away; 
there were just so many of them, and there was 
never to uny more, ‘The most prominent doc- 
t sin his creed were those of justification, sauce 
condemnation, and several others 
n “tion,” also. His home was built 
in thes) y, 2 brown wooden building, 
two stories in front, and a long “lean to” in the rear. 
Its sand-serubbed floors and spotless windows 
are cyen vow present to my imagination. There 
were orchards and fields of waving grain, and & 
meadow through which flowed a stream of water, 
clear and pure as crystal. [never walked 
that stream without thinking of the living waters 
besides which the Jeavenly Shepherd shall lead 
his suow white flock of the redeemed, [said a8 
much to Uucle Jan one morning, but the half of it 
he didv’t hear, and the other half be didn’t under- 
stand, for he said, “ yes, its a first-rate medder, 
but twould be an awful pity to parster sheep on It, 
























Original. 
OUR GOOD-BYE TO HOME. 


We have been very happy here, 
‘The hours have sped away on golden wings, | 
And now to-night—the thought of parting brings 
Asigh, and then a tear. 
Yoo quickly have these moments flown away— 
Alas! that pleasure cannot always stay. 






But why indulge in vain regret? 
This life is one of toil—we cannot be 
Always light-hearted, and always care-free; 
But in the future there are yet 
Other re-unions—happy e’en as this; 
So let us live in hope of coming bliss. 





If God will, we ehall meet again; 












One little year—and then, if life is spared, fur it yields more to the acre now than any other 

Well drink once more the draught that all have shar’d, | pedder in this town.” My uncle with all tho rest 
And throw aside our eare aud pain. of his manifold duties, was a deacoh of the chureh 

BRO ea ace eer ame the stamp of the old school w: udellibly dmpres: 


Then joy. shall be the:burden:of ont song: ed upon his broad brow. Were any of those 


church members found in a rather sluck-minded 
condition, Uncle Jan would ferret, them out, an 
by dint of expounding, and exhorting and entren 
ing, he would march them all up with a military 
promptnt untill they took hold of the ark Sale . 
Lord and travelled along with it. T remember ut 
once to have seen my uncle exhibit any traces: e 
excitement. There was u pew minister, and | 6 
was to be ordained. It was an event to Oe 
orate with the taking of Sevastopol. The ¢ it 
must necds prepare something eluborate PE 
occasion, ‘The village schoolmaster, who role . 
in the ownership of 1 clarionet, was invited ne 
tend and lead the singing. ‘Tbe all- uiportya Wi: 
arrived. The services commenced with avo ans 
y from the choir, My uncle sat still a bar 
and three-fourths. Ie didn’t exactly compre hen 
it; each separare hair on his head stood erect 


F indignati Lat last: nz slowly and solemn- 
ronside 2 : justitutions, manners, and | indignation, And at last, rising y 
considerable extent the iustitutions, manners, ane ik in hi square pew, het ned boat, faced the 


religious tendencies of the peopic. Jn the radius i LAN ater eats e innocent 
of Naples alone we meet with descendants of | Music, and st his pier sng eye on sharp 93 
eight or ten races. Thus, at Losauold a are acl ae ve p 
traces of an Arab colony, and at Nocero, long oc- pee . > Tose with your whistle!’ 
cupied by Saraconic mercenaries in the service of |“ Ger out o Go's House tn Ne conscience 
the kings of Naples, Arab words and an Arabian | It is needless to Homer’, ets cteament an 
pronunciation can still be detected. Many Nor- stricken pedagogue dr oppee ¢ bubly convince 
man words attest the long possession of Salerno | His dignity into the nee shy it was not iD 
by those hardy adventurers. In like manner cer- | Cd that if there was a ae edad 

tain sonorous expressions in usc among the lazza- | the church that Uncle ian a fa eal 
roni attest to their Spanish origin; the French} My Aunt Mariam had also her Poen not 
alone have lett fewer traces than any other people, | didn’t believe in “modern improves Toure tho 
but there are still Vespers to be met with, The| she. She always commenced to clesn. catnip and 
physiogonomy of this mixed population is full of | fourteenth of May, and to dry app! aa She al- 
originality, especially in the lower classes. Habit- pennyroyal, the seventeenth of Octol Feoned ant 
ually thoughtless and vivacious, the latter seom to | ways washed and churned on Monday, torote d to 
have no one care beyond idleness and dissipation, | baked on Tucsday. Wednesday was yoral re 
With them there is neither public opinion nor am- | the replacement of missing butrons, x ge darning 
bition. His intellectual, or even his spiritual life. | suscitation of dilapidated button-holes, nood. ite 
gives no more concern to your Inzaatroni than do | stockings, and patching whatever me rag hole 
his daily food, his clothes and lodgings. His home | Thursday morning: everything from tl Rat Bader 
is the street, and his comforter is the sun, in the garret to the cat-hole in the collar, 


Then, dear ones, dry those tearful eyes, 
And let us pray that when this Jile is o'er, 
We may all meet ou yonder happy shore 
Which radiant beyond Death's river lies. 
We'll meet again ~ God willing—bye-und-bye, 
Fond Hope shall be our Dencon-light good-bye! 
» dLAL. ELLior. 




















THE NEAPOLITANS. 


HE last number of Bentley’s Miscellany has an 
interesting and readable review of M. Theo- 
dore Verne’s late book on “ Naples and the Nea- 
politans,” from which we extract the following: 
It is to be remarked, in considering the national 
character of the Neapolitans, that populations of 
most diverse origin have successively invaded the 
country and superposed themselves upon the 
imitive tribes, influencing and modifying to a 











































x ‘ was 
The Neapolitans have had a parliamentary and | went a thorough overhauling, and whatever 
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found out of its orbit went back there quick. Fri- 
day she went to sewing society. Suturday morn- 
ing the great brick oven was heated seven times 
hotter than it was wont to be, and if you had been 
there ut ten o’clock thirty-five minutes A, o., you 
might have seen loves of bread, and cake and pic 
enough to feed half a multitude. From the set- 
ting of the sun Saturday afternoon, until Monday 
morning, was devoted to Subbatical exercises. 
The Sabbath was kept in strict accordance with 
the old puritanical law, and even the dog Rover 
walked solemnly about, as though he was medita- 
ting on the ten commandments. 


Then there were my cousins Jeremiah, Zedcki- 
ah, and Ezekiel, not so outlandish as their appel- 
lations might seem to imply. The first went down 
to a martyr’s grave, and from a far-offsunny land, 
where he went forth to tell the wonderous story 
which for ages has been the theme of earth’s no- 
blest ones, rolls back the echo of hallowed deeds, 
whose memory shall grow brighter as years flow 


on. 
About the brow of the second, fame’s laurel 
clusters thickly. The third I remember as a pale, 
uiet boy, who loved his book far better than play, 
Jnele Jan said “he was a shiftless critter, never 
could learn him nothing noways;” nevertheless 
he resolved to do his duty by him; accordingly 
one bright spring morning he commenced giving 
Zeke a course of lessons in the art of ploughing. 
He marked out a retangle, gave the boy the lines 
and told him to go at it. The boy ebeyed—never 
were furrows turned with such mathematical pre- 
cision, Uncle watched him a few minutes and 
then started off to mill. Zeke waited until his fa- 
ther was fairly out of sight, and then nailing his 
book to the plough, he didn’t care whether the 
world turned round, or stood still. 


“Zeke,” shouted Uncle Jan, from the barn door, 
pore Euros hours ufter, “ what on earth are you a 

juin?” 

“ Lettin’ the horses rest,” replied Zeke promptly. 

Noxt morning Uncle Jan announced that kzeki 
el should go to colle “if he would be a readin’ 
all the time, he wanted him outof his sight.” So 
Ezckicl departed and tock up his abode iu the 
halls of Science. Midnight found him pouring 
over his books, and the stars grew pale, while the 
pen that earned his duily bread Hew rapidly on. 
‘The willow waves above the marble that marks 
the last resting-place of my honored Aunt and 
Unele Jan, who, purified from every earthly cor- 
ruption, tread the halls of the new Jerusalem. 


Original. 
FAME'S BURNING STAR. 


TF auptiie mount of tame 1 ever press 
With toilsome step, toward youder burning star; 
It rays may blight me—yet, oh, not the less 

It wiles and charms mete its sphere afar. 


They pass me, lightly, all bright pleasure’s train, 
L scarce can see the glory and the light; 

°Tis wasted brilliance—all their joyance vain— 
‘This burning star so draws my upward sight. 


The night comes on, and oft, in sorrow’s guise, 
A phautom-form of giant strength I meet; 
He wounds me sore, yet once again I rise 
And walk the upward way with bleeding feet. 


Disease bas clasped my too unwilling hand, 
Aud led me downward to dark Jordan's tide; 

And, ali! its waters dimmed life's golden sands 
‘As sunset hues trom clouds of evening glide. 


One pang of anguish and one shuddering chill 
To fearful nature and to love lost given ; 

Que upward glance, my soul with rapture tilled, 
‘My burning stur stood near the gute of Leaven! 


Glide on, o'er yonder mount, thou beauteous star! 
1 still will follow, with unwearica wing; 
Ax shepherds, that bright orb, which led them far. 
‘Lo Bethiehem’s babe, now glory’s endless king! 
Mas. M. J. Kopuurson. 


DOMESTIC UNKIDNESS, 


MERE is much more thrown into the cup of 


life by domestic unkiudness than we might at 
lirst suppose. [n thinking of the evils endured by 
suvicty from the malevolent passions of individ- 

js, We are apt to cnumerate only the more 
dreadful instances of crime; but what are ue mur- 
ders which unhappily pollute the soil of this Chr 
tian land—what, we ask, is the suflering they occa- 
sion, or their demoralizing tend when com- 
pared with the daily cffusions of ill-humor which 
sadden, may we not fear, many a thousand homes? 
We believe that an incalculably greater number 
are hurried to the grave by habitual unkiudness 
than by sudden viulence; the slow poison of chur- 
dishness and neg is, of all other poisons, the 
most destructive. If this is true, we want a defina- 
tion for this st Hagrant of all crimes; a detini- 
tion which shall leave out the elements of time, 
and call those actions the same, equally hateiul, 
equully diabolical, equally censured by the right? 
cous government of Heaven, which proceed from 
the same motives and lead to the same result, 
whether they be done in a moment or 
through a series of years, Habitual unkindness 
is demoralizing as well as cruel. Whether it tails 
to break the heart it hardens it. To teke a fi 
illustration; a wife who is never addr 
tones of kindness by her husband mus 
love him if she wishes to be happ: her only 
alternative. Thanks to the nobility of her 
she does not always take it. No, for years she 
battles with cruelty, and still presses fondly the 
hand which smites her, but itis fearfully at her ex: 
pense. Such endurance preys upon her health, 
and hastens her exit to the asylum of the ¢ 
Ifthis is to be avoided she must learn to forget 
what women should uever be tempted to forpet, 
the vows, the sell-renunciating devotedness of im- 
passionate youth; she must learn to oppose indif- 
ference to neglect, and repel him with w heart as 
cold us his own. But what a tragedy lies involved 
iu acareer like this. We gaze on something infin- 
itely more terrible thau murder; we see our na- 
ture abandoned to the mercy of malignant pas- 
sions, and the sacred susceptibilities which were 
intended to fertilize with che waters of charity the 
pathway of life, sending forth streams of the bit- 
terest gall, A catalogue of such cases, faithfully 
compiled, would eclipse in terpitude and horror all 
the calenders of crime that have ever sickened the 
attention of the world. 


Original. 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 
Re down life’s shadowy vista 
Fond memory often strays, 
And farthest off. but brightest; 
Seem childhood’s euuny days. 
Again they float around me, 
hose happy hours of glee, 
When I eyed with sister Jennio 
Beneath that old oak tree. 


*Twas there we wore bright garlands 
Of flowers from the glade, 

Wile through the leafy branches 
The tiny sunbeams strayed. 

*Twas there the wild winds whispered, 
And tossed our ringlets free, 

O! life scemed all of sunshine 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


But Jennie, darling Jennie, 
They said that she must dio; 
Each day her cheek grew paler, 

‘The lustre lett her eye. 
That one so fair should perish 
J felt it could not be. 
Until they laid her sleeping 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


Though years have passed above it, 
Still green the branches wave; 
And roses bloom, and daisies, 
On little Jennie’s grave. 
There oft, when twilight shadows 
Fall darkly o'er the lea, 
I go to dream of heaven 
eneath the old oak tree. 


And, as the pale stars glimmer 

Up in the silent sky, 
I hear a voice, it whispers 

The soul can never die; 
Death only breaks the fetters 

Aud seta the captive free; 
Thy sister is not sleeping 

eneath the old oak tree. 
Ciara ELIZABETD. 


Hucetions 3 Gble-Talk. 


seeeeeee When the once celebrated Dr. Sheb- 
beare was pilloried for a libel, a little ashamed of 
his elevation, he hired an Irish chairman to hold. 
an umbrella over his head during the painful cere- 
mony, and for his service the doctor rewarded 
him with a guinea. Next day the chairman call- 
ed upon him and hoped his honor was well—be- 
gun to hum! and ha! as if he had more to say. 
The doctor, suspecting his drift, said,— 

“My friend, what do you want? I thought I 
paid you yesterday very handsomely.” 

“To be sure, now,” said Pat, “and so you did 
for the trouble; but, please your honor, consider 
the disgrace.” 

sseeeees When Brennan, the noted highway- 
man, was taken to the south of Ireland, curiosity 
drew numbers to the goul to see the man loaded 
with irons, and had long been a terror to the 
country. Among others was a banker, whose 
notes at that time were not held in the highest es- 
timation, who assured the prisoner that he was 
very glad to see him there atlust. Brennan, look- 
ing up, replicd,— 

“Ah! sir, [did not expect that from you; for 
you know, that, when all the country refused your 
notes, I took them.” 





seeeeees Rock, tho comedian, when at Convent- 
Garden, advised one of the scene-shitters, who 
had met with an accident, to the plan of a sub- 
scription; and soon afterwards he asked for the 
list of names, which, when he had read it over, he 
returned, 

“ Why, Rock,” says the poor fellow, “ won’t you 
give me something?” 

“ Zounds, replicd the other, “ didn’t I give you 
the hint?” 

seeeeees “Mother,” said a little boy, the other 
day, “I know what I would do if [ was at sea, and 
all the men were starving, and they should draw 
lots to see who should be killed and eaten, and it 
should come to me—I’d jump into the water.” 

“ But,” said the mother, “ they would svon fish 
you up.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ but I wouldn’t bite!” 


. “Tt is not the ’unting that’urts the 
’orse,” said a philosophic hostler, “ it’s the ’ard 
*highway; it’s the ’ummering, ’ammering, ’am- 
mering over a ’ard ’ighway; it’urts ’is ’ooves. 
When you are not poing to “unt, “ire a ’ack, and 
’ammer along with ‘im.” 


seeeeeee An old gentleman, who used to fre- 
quent one of the coflve-houses in Dublin, being 
unwell, thought he might make so free as to steal 
an opinion concerning his case; accordingly, one 
day, he took an opportunity of asking one of the 
faculty, who sat in the same box with him, what 
he should take for such a complaint? 

“Til tell you,” said the doctor, “ you should take 
advice.” 


: + An Trish bookseller, previous to a trial 
in which he was the defendant, was informed by: 
his counsel, that if’ there were any of the jury to 
whom he had any personal objections he might 
legally challeuge them, 

“Yaith, and I will,” replied he, “if they do not 
bring me off handsomely, 1 will challenge every 
aan of thei.” 


seeoeees After a certain military company had 
dined, and their commander thought a longer ¢ 
culation of the glass might tend to prevent the 
larity of their return, he‘exclaimed, jocoscly, 
‘Attention! charge bayouets!” to which one of 
the company gravely replicd, “as we are in the 
unk, if you please, we will remain at port.” 


+ Acountry parson had a singular pe- 

using the phrase 

“T believe.” Hay- 

ing had ot 1 

ing a revival, “he flattered himself that more than 
one-half of them would be damacd!” 


“They say that smoking cures hams, 
and herrings, and haddoc and: many other 
things—but all] know is, that T have tried it on 
wy wife's temper for th t dozen years, aud it} 
hasu’t had the smallest effect in curing that.” 





seeeeees A servant girl in Chicago, who had 
become infected with the rage for the new-fash- 
joned hoods, the other day transformed the leg of 
awhite stocking into a new hood, so as to be in| 
fashion, but, unfortunately, everybody who saw 
it knew it was a fulse hood. 

oo + A correspondent sends the following | 
conundrum, for which he says a friend of’ his; 
reccived twenty guineas in the old country. 

“Why Is an Trish girl like 1 potato? Because 
[rishinen are particularly fond of them when they 
have a smoothe skin, black eyes, and are flowery.” 

seseeees An agent soliciting subscribers for 1 
new book showed the prospectus to a man who 
after reading “one dollar in boards, and one dol- 
lar and a qnarter in sheep,” declined subscribing, 
alleging that “he might not have boards or sheep 
enough on hand when called upon for payment.” 


“: + Mr. What-vou-call-him saya his wife 
told him that Mr. Stick’s wife’s cousin had heard 
how that Mrs. Tattle guessed she saw somebody 
£0 into Doubten’s house, when nobody could have 
been there but Mrs. Doubten! We hardly credit 
the report, but feel it our duty to circulate it. 


+++++ When Erskine was in the full tide of 
success as a barrister some of his fellow lawyers, 
wishing to annoy him, hired a boy to axk him, 
as he was going into court with his green bag 
raed with briefs, if he had any old clothes for 
sale, 
“No, you young rascal!” said Erskine: “ these 
are all new suits.” 


—It is the man that makes the 
‘ures the attention of the world. 
A silent elephant may remain unobserved amid 
the foilage of the wood, brit the cronking bull-frog 
will be sure tu attract attention in the darkest 
night. 
sseeeee+ Learning is not offensive in a woman 
if she only prese: a gentle and thoroughly fem- 
inine desposition, Some one has very significant 
ly said that it docs not matter how blue the stock- 
ings are if the petticoat is long enough to cover 
them, 


seeeeees Mrs, Partiugton, hearing that a young 
man had set up for himself, said,— 

“ Poor fellow! Has he uo friend that will set 
up for him part of the time?” And she sighed to 
be young again, 

A young Irishman, who had married 
when he was nineteen years of age, complaining 
of the difficulties to which his early marriage sub- 
jected him, said “ he would never marry so young 
again if he lived to be as old a8 Methusulem.” 

seseeeee “Will you have catsup?” asked a 
gentleman of Aunt Priscilla, at a dinner table, 

“Dear me, no!” she replicd, with a shudder. 

“Tm fond of cats in their places; but [ should 
as soon think of eating dog-soup.” 


seseee “Hallo! I say, what did you say your 
medicine would cure?” 
“O, it will cure everything—heal everything.” 
“Well, Pl take a bottle; maybe itll bel my 
boots—they need it bad enough.” 


Original. 
MY BROTHER. 


II, to hear but again the bird-like voice 
Of the form I have loved so well; 
O, to clasp to my bosom the gem of my choice, 
As we roamed o’er hill and dell. 


To see, but once more, in the glad bright eyes, 
‘The hue of the fair blue shy 

To catch but one glance of the hair that lies 
So brown on the forehead high. 


To kiss, once for all, the dimples so fair 
That play on the roxy cheeks; 

To gatiler tresh roses to wreathe his hair, 
When the form is pale and weak. 


To press but again the childish hand, 
‘As I grusp it closer in nine; 

‘And tell of the onee unbroken band 
‘That around our memories twine. 


To gather the first sweet flowers of spring, 
Ag we roamed on some mountuin side; 

Or the crevses which brightest faces bring 
To the rush of the strenmlet’s tide. 


To sit by his bed-side, at twilight hour, 
‘And sing him the tunes he sung; 
To read from the Book of the heav 


nly bower, 
Where the willows with harps 


hung. 


0, often and often I live again 
The days that will come no more; 
And Is 
‘The years of waiting are o'er. 


in my sorrow, that blest time when 


And that laugh, Ais laugh, comes home to my heart 
In the hours of day and nigh 
And it waves all the chords of life's frail harp 
With its echoes sad but bright. 
I have longed for a moment to call from above 
The boy which to curth was gi 
But we love him now with a de 
‘That he hus gone up to Heaven. 


No more shall we see him, nor hear the tones 
Of the child we gave to God; 

No, we gave him not up with sighs and moans, 
Though we bent beneath the red. 


No more shall we play by the river's brink, 
Aud no more the wild fowers wreathe; 

He has left me to wander alone, but think 
Of his smiles and the words he breathed. 


‘We shall mect him no more on this earthly shore, 
y he stands above; 
And a fairer form than on earth he bore 
He will have in that home of love. 


We shall there have fairer flowers to twine, 
‘That grow not upon our sod; 
We shall dwell where glories of Heaven shine, 
We shall sing to the praise of God. 
8. E, Know xs. 
——- nto epee 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


wma No. 1, “Mary Matilda Ss. 


Answer to I il 
View, Accomac Connty, Va.” 


Le Cato, Atlantic 
Any 
New York 
Answer to ma No, 3, “Amanda Anna Iam- 


er to Enigma No. 2, “ Freeman Rowland, | 
oi 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Tam composed of one hundred and thirty letters, 
My 46, 76, 87, 57, 100, 68, 130 18 is one of the 
United Stat 

“106, 45, U7, 15, 104, 82, 34, 83, 47, 111 is one of 
the great reform movements of the day. 

“102, 65, 11, 25, 15 is one of the necessurics of 


life. 


__“ 55, 81, 92, 115, 119, 105, 112, 16, 103, 78, 85, 38 
is the motto of one of the United States. 

“75, 27, 19, 20, 15, SA, 129, 58, 41 was a fortress 
in the Revolutionary War. 

“ 28, 22, 30, 42, U1, 7, 105, 20, 4, 10, 17, 22, 50, 96, 
114 was a distinguished General under Washing- 


on, 

“ 122, 6, 60, 78, 56, 3, 109, 121, 5Y, 24, 84, 4, 26 
‘Was a great statesman. 

“9, 51, 127, 126, 13, 98, 117, 12, 8 is an interest- 
ing study. 

118, 123, 109, 52, 21, 66, 110, 128, 113, 79 is a 
metropolis in a southern state. 

“5, 40, 62, 89, 60, 104, 73, 3, 95, 10y is a city in 
France. 

“125, 15, 78, 417, 2, 35, 64, 93 was the founder of 
a system of philosophy. 

** dd, 71, 50, 97, 88, G0, 40, 70 was a digtinguished 
historiun. 

“ 30, 31, 43, 5, 48, 116, 90, 74, 117, 33 was a hu- 
morous poct. 

“ Ll, 101, 87, 124, 119, 71, 1, 63 is a hero in ono 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

“ 80, 65, 91, 108, 120, 94, 77 was a distinguished 
German General. 

“ 103, 90, 114, 74, 35,36, 69, 105, 23, 108, is a 
group of' islands in Europe. 

© 73, 101, 107, 43, 83, 38, 9, 12, 86, 37, 4, 6 is a 
favorite opera. 

“19, 31, 11, 53, 72, 78, 25, 4, 99 is a town in 
Massachusetts. 

“ 49, 57, 87, 66, 76, 8, 39, 54, 26, 10, L111 is a place 
made famous during the Revolutionary War. 

“18, 49, 22, 7, 10, 32, 73, 105, 7, 123 is one of 
Longtellow’s poems. 

“81, G2, 95, UG, 127, 52, 58 is the capitol of ono 
of the United States, 

My whole is a beautiful stanza from » favorite 
author, 

Answer next week. 
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GREAT CURIOSITY. 
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COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

‘We have had manufactured expressly for our paper & 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
fence. It wit hold # year’s numbers. It consists of a sub- 
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convenient form. 1t will last for several years. The price of 
this kind 1s 75 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
nthe country. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Co., 
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‘Written for the Waverloy Magazino. 
LINES 
Addressed to “ Clara Elizabeth " on receiving her miniature. 


LPMgaing on a youthful brow 
Round which ‘the curls entwine, 
Where ne’er a cure hath lett its track; 
Look at the picture by me uow— 
One scarcely would divine 
The childish face that’s smiling back 
A favorite of the nine. 


But she has, like the nightingale 
Concealed in leaty bowers, 
Voured forth at eve.her poct-dreams; 
How sweet to lift the virgin vail 
Which hides the girlish flower 
Tiere by the light sunbeams 
In Nature’s gayest hour! 











The face on glass the wondrous art, 
With pencil dipped in hues 
Of solar glory, has impressed, 
And strove on slindows to impart 
Each living line the muse 
Has kindled in her maiden breast, 
Sweet fancy’s lone recluse. 


Thus sealed, that shadow will defy 
The ravagcs of time, 
Who cannot shade it with the trace 
Of darker shadows than the sky; 
T would some power sublime 
Could thus embalm thy diving face, 
Preserved in girlish pi 
. 





ADDEUS WILLIAMS. 








Gleanings from the Press. 


g + Apour Burninc Mountatys.—Geo- 
logical theorists assert that the inequalities on the 
earth’s surface arise from upliftings by volcanoes, 
earthquakes, ctc., and to these they ascribe the in- 
clination of strata, ctc. But the minute seams in 
sandstone formation indicate that the whole is the 
effect of dispositions and precipitations, while in 
the submersions by the sca, and the advance and 
retreat during perihelion periods, we have the 
aqucous angency required for the precipitation. 

About two hundred active volcanoes are record- 
ed, of which cighty-nine are in islands. Submarine 
voleanoes often throw up islands. The Azores, 
the Lipari, the Canaries, etc., ure examples. The 
ashes from volcanoes often produce total darkness 
from thirty to fifty miles around, and three hun- 
dred miles distant. Pieces of rock are ejected 
with the force of a cannon ball. Cotopaxi once 
threw a piece of one hundred cubic yards eight 
miles, Fish ejected from volcanoes are those of 
neighboring waters. 

Lava is a stony substance like basalt, and may 
sometimes be seen at the bottom of a crater red 
hot like melted metal, bubbling as a fountain. 
When it overflows the crater, it is very fluid. At 
‘Vesuvius, a red hot current of it was from cight 
to ten yards deep, two hundred or three hundred 
yards broad, and nearly a mile long. In Mexico, 
a plain was filled up by it into a mountain one 
thousand six hundred feet high, by an eruption in 
1759. Its heat was so great that it continued to 
smoke for twenty years afterward, and a piece of 
wood took fire in Java three years and a half after 
it had been ejected at five miles from the crater. 
Stones of immense size rise to the height of seven 
thousand feet, and others darkening the air, fall 
one hundred miles distant. 

irty-one great eruptions of Etna have occur- 
red within the records of history. In an eruption 
in the year 163, the city of Catania was overturn- 
ed in 2 moment, and eighteen thousand people 
perished in the ruins. The crater of tna is a 
quarter of a mile high on a plain three miles 
across, The mouth is a mile in diameter, and 
shelves as an inverted cone, lined with salts and 
sulphur. The central fiery gulf varies in size, and 
noises arise from it with volumes of smoke. 
D’Orville descended by ropes near the gulf, but 
was annoyed by flame and sulphurous effluvia, 
Pompeii was destroyed by showers of’ ashes, but 
Herculaneum by hot mud, over which six streams 
of lava have since accumulated. They had re- 
cently been destroyed hy an earthquake, and were 
rebuilding. In the barracks of Pompeii were 
found the skeletons of two soldiers fastened by 
chains; and in the vaults of a country house was 
a perfect cast of a woman with a child in her arms. 


























+ Recent Lunar Discovertes.—It is 
only very recently that the empirical notion so 
persistently maintained by certain astronomers, 
of the utterly lifeless waste of the moon’s surface, 
has been exploded. The way this iden got preva- 
lent was in denying the existence of an atmos- 
phere around the moon, a state of things that 
would of necessity exclude the existence of water 
and organic life from our satellite. This theory 
led to the further denial of heat in the lunar rays, 
from which flowed a multitude of errors. 

But Knox and Melvin have proved by exact ob- 
servations, that there is heat in moonshine, and 
Zantedeschi has measured it in its effects upon the 
mimosa, whye an English scholar has demonstra- 
ted that the tarth is colder in the first quarter of 
the moon than in its second. Again, moonshine 
exerts a wonderful influence on plants. Light en- 
ables them to absorb carbon from the carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere, and this is their daily 
work. They sleep at night, except when the moon- 
light wakes them up and sets them to work again. 
So the farmer is right when he sows his seed just 
before the full of the moon, for the plants come up 
about the time of the new moon, and pass their 
infancy under the dark nights; but when the full 
moon comes, its light sets them to work, and thus 
the process of growing is continued night and day, 
while the contrary course is injurious to the tender 
plant, which requires sleep. 

The sailors say that the moon eats up the clouds, 
and Whewell and Quetelet have proved the truth 
of the observation, showing that more rain falls in 
the dark moon than in its second and third quar- 

ers, 

. Webb has shown by a careful comparison of the 
present Bppearance of the moon’s surface with 
that made by Macdler twenty years ago, that ‘thas 
undergone great changes. Several of the n inor 
craters has assumed different shapes. These 
changes indicate the existence of air und water. 

Secchi has demonstrated that the peaks of the 
highest mountains of the moon are covered with 
snow. De la Rive has discovered that what used 
to be regarded as barren plain, are extensive for- 





ests. Schwabe, the discoverer of the periodic 
times of the sun’s spots, sustains this discovery 
of De la Rive’s. He turned his investigations to 
the sinous furrows or wrinkles, numbering 100 or 
inore, the ature of which had not even been 
guessed at. They are from 3 to 35 miles long, and 
about 5,000 fect broad. After a careful examina- 
tion, he found the furrows to consist of trees, 
Jeafless at one season and in full foliage at another, 
for the changes in their appearance are periodic. 
Hence another proof’ of atmosphere and water and 
all the phenomena incident to the existence of 
these elements. 

The photography of the moon’s surface, now 
going on in the American and European observa- 
tories, and tho special attention paid to the study 
of the lunar surface by some of the most distin- 
guished astronomers of the day, cannot fail to 
result in more wonderful discoveries than these 
which we have just noticed. We have no doubt 
the mass of matter of which the moon is made 
will be found to be of the same character as that 
of the earth, and subject to similar laws of exis- 
tence, and that the surface will be found to be 
capable of sustaining organic life. 














+reeeses LORD PALMERSTON.—This great states- 


| man, who is now Prime Minister of England, and 


the real ruler of that country, has made a sensa- 
tion speech, as we Americans would call it, which 
has stirred up Europe amazingly. It was deliver- 
ed on the 23d of July, and on the question of rais- 
ing £9,000,000, to be expended in fortifications in 
England. He admitted that the object of his 
alarm was France, which is, indeed, the only pow- 
er that can cause alarm in the British breast. But 
then England and France are allies, and have been 
so for years; and hence the excitement cansed by 
the speech. England has been afraid of an inva- 
sion for a long time, and she has never heard the 

lic cock crow, without suspecting him of a 
deep-seated determination to crow over her. His 
raucous specch frets the lion, which is a good 
beast enough, but terribly prone to think that ev- 
‘body is thinking about him and his den. France, 
it must secin to every intelligent American, has 
never shown any disposition to injure England 
since the present Emperor got at the head of her 
government. If Napoleon III. is bent upon as- 
sailing England, why did’nt he “pitch into her” in 
1857, when she had the Indian mutiny on her 
hands? We fear the English can’t forgive the 
French their superiority in Europe. Napoleon III. 
has lifted his country out of the slough into which 
she had been precipitated by Bourbons and Or- 
leanists, and has made -her the first of Christian 
States. She is the arbiter of Europe, the nation to 
which Asiatic Christians look for deliverance, and 
the hope of “oppressed nationalities.” Not in 
1810, when Napoleon I. was at the height of his 
ness, was she more powerful than she is in 
i s, on the whole, been 
L envy, however, and we 
Which willlead to war. Eng- 
ut on American sympathy if she 
should bully France into making war, when there 
is no oc n for it, and when peace is what the 
world requires, in order that it may be able to make 
moncy quietly, and spend it pleasantly, or lay it 
up safely. 


. ++ Wao 18 A GENTLEMAN.—When_ you 
have found a man you have not far to go to finda 
gentleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of 
brass. Yon cannot change a Cape May chrystal 
toadiamond, You cannot make a gentleman till 
you have first aman. To be a gentleman it will 
not be sufficient to have had a grandfather, 

To be a gentleman does not depend upon the 
tailor or the toilet. Blood will degenerate. Good 
clothes are not good habits. The Prince Lee Boo 
couclyded that the hog, in England, was the only 
gentleman, as being the only thing that did not 
labor. 

A gentleman is just a gentle-man; no more, no 
less; 2 diamond polished, that was first a diamond 
in the rough. A gentleman is gentle. A gentle- 
man is modest. A gentleman is generous. A 
gentleman is slow to take offence as one who never 
gives it. A gentleman is slow to surmise evil, as 
Deing one that never thinks it. A gentleman goes 
armed only in consciousness of right. A gentle- 
man subdues his feelings. A gentleman subjects 
his appetite. A gentleman refines his taste. A 
gentleman controls his speech. A gentleman deems 
every other better than himself. Sir Philip 
ney was never so much a gentleman—mirror 
though he was of England’s knighthood—as when, 
upon the field of Sutphen, as he lay in his own 
blood, he waived the draught of water, that was 
brought to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a 
dying soldier. St. Paul described a gentleman, 
when he exhorted the Phillipian Christians. 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honored, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 
And Dr. Isaac Harrow, in his admirable sermon 
on the calling of 2 gentleman, pointedly says,— 
“Ve should labor and study to be a leader unto 
virtue and a noteable promoter thereof; directing 
and exciting men thereto by his exemplary con- 
yersation; encouraging them by his countenance 
and authority; rewarding the goodness of meaner 
people by his bounty and favor; he should he 
such a gentleman as Noah, who preached right- 
eousness, by his works before a profane world.” 









































fairly won. It has ex 
fear that is a fe 
land couldn’t. 


































: +e A TaLL May’s Trousies.—The in- 
convenience of an immoderately tall statue we 
have often heard discoursed upon by men whose 
attitude towered aloft—but never more patheti- 
cally than by an aged bachelor friend of ours, who 
stands six fect four in his stocking feet. It is to 
this melancholy “fixed fact”’—this sad, insupera- 
ble calamity that overtook him between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty—that he attributes his 
wretched condition of single blesscdness. Four 
times has he fallen on his knees (this ne plus ultra 
of humble affection,) and offered himself to as 
many chosen ones of his heart. Four times has 
he been jeeringly refused. The first girl at whose 
feet he prostrated himsclf—a gay, laughing, rosy 
little witch of eighteen—begged him to pick him- 
self immediately up; it must be very inconvenient, 











if not painful, she said, for one so long-lezyed to 
lic in that position. She was proud of: the affoc- 


tion of one who stood so high in the world; put, 
being unambitious in her views, and preferring an 
humble, obscure station in life, to courting the 
world’s gaze, she “ respectfully declined his pro- 
posal.” “Lhe second girl—who, unluckily, was as 
diminutive a Hebe as the first—expressed much 
ironical sorrow for her unhappy fate, but it was 
plain at a glance, that they did not match; and 
besides, she Was extremely sensitive to the cold 
during the winter, and therefore very, partial to 
small, low-posted rooms, which would, if she mar- 
ried him, deprive her of her husband’s socicty till 
spring. His third inamorata excused herself by 
saying that she thought husbands and wives 
onght to walk arm and arm in the streets, which 
in their case would be manifestly impossible, Be- 
sides, she could’nt accept his hand at the marriage 
ceremony without mounting a stool—and that 
would be so ludicrous. ‘The fourth and last of his 
dulcincas—a servant girl, to whom in sheer des- 
pair he offered himself, as his last chance ere he 
verged into the “sere and yellow” of confirmed 
celibacy—returned him an answer more cutting 
than all the previous oncs. Making avery low 
curtsey,and putting on a look of extreme humili- 
ty, she replied, with malicious affectation, thatshe 
was but a mean body, a poor servant girl, and 
could not think of looking so high. 








seeeeess SECRET TREASURE.—Last week’s is- 
sue of the Kenton county (Ky.) Democrat, edited 
by John P. Harrison, Esq., contains an article 
headed “A Strange Discovery.” The “ discov- 
ery” was bronght about by Mr. R. A. M. Cell 
driving a steel ramrod into the ground while out 
hunting on the Kentucky hills, ranging the river 
below Ludlow, and imagining as he drove his rod. 
down he heard it strike on something metalic, 
which induced him to take a stick and remove the 
ground, which was soft and loamy. His compan- 
ion, Charles Porah, of Covington, (Mr. Cell being 
from Cincinnati,) came up and assisted him. At 
the depth of two feet they came upon a tin box, 
twelve inches long by seven wide and five decp. 
They forced the lid, which was fastened by a brass 
lock. 

Upon opening the box, they found a package 

enveloped in a Cincinnati Gusette of September 3, 
1837, tied well witha dark string. The contents of 
this package consisted of three letters or docu- 
ments, in cypher, for transfers or conveyances of 
property, (though all disconnected,) a pair of fine 
gold spectacles, a small oval gold plate or charm 
with various devices engraved thereon, among 
which was a hand holding a dagger, with the point 
down, and a flame issuing from the handle, with 
the letters S. O. W. I. K. arranged in a circle; also, 
aslip of dingy, discolored paper, written all over 
with mysterious cyphers. This package occupied 
but a portion of the bo: A further examination 
richly rewarded them. Four hundred and sixteen 
dollars in American and English gold, twenty-one 
Spanish and United States whole silver dollars, 
four gold and nine silver watches, twenty-s 
small steel keys, Masonic and other jewelry, among 
which are two things which are as yet kept pri- 
vate. A pair of finely finished Derringer pistols 
finished the inventory. 
Since the foregoing transpired, which was on 
Tuesday of last week, Mr. C. Blackburn, of Cov- 
ington, in the name of his uncle, who was mur- 
dered about the time the Murrel gang infested the 
neighborhood, claims the treasure ; and Col. Geo. 
Dudley, of Third street, Covington, makes the 
same claim in the name of' a friend, now in New 
York, who was robbed at the time. One of the 
robbers was arrested in New Orleans, and half the 
property found in his possession. Another was 
caught in Cincinnati, who stated that he buried 
part of the booty opposite or near Cincinnati. 
Mount Adams was then pretty well searched, but 
nothing was found. 




















++ TerriBLe Position OF A BALLOON- 
Ist OvER LAKE MiciuiGan.—On the Fourth of 
July, Professor Steiner made a balloon as ‘cnsion. 
from Milwaukie, for the purpose of crossing over 
Lake Michigan. In a description of his trip he 
tives the following graphic account of his peril- 
ous position at one time, when the balloon was 
descending into the lake: 
It was about 6 o’clock. I did all that was in my 
power to lighten her, throwing over my grappling 
irons, and everything of weight—even my over- 
coat. But all was of no avail, down she came, and’ 
by the time the storm was over (five minutes after 
seven o’¢lock) I struck the lake ten miles from the 
mouth of the Kalimazoo River, and nine miles from 
land. There was not a vessel in Toronto, and it 
was impossible for me to reach the land if’ I parted 
from my balloon. I knew that if I could get up 
8,000 feet I could strike an ensterly current that 
would take me ashore, and, as this was my only 
chance, I coolly set about putting it in execution, 
Limmediately got upon the “ concentrating hoop,” 
above the basket, and as the weight of the latter 
prevented me from unsnapping the cords, I cut 
them with my pocket knife. The moment she was 
relieved of this weight, she rose, with me sitting 
on the hoop holding the valve ropes in my hand. 
In three minutes [ reached an elevation of 5,000 
feet. The sun, which had set before, was now 
plainly visible. In fifteen minutes I was over the 
beach, and, tightening my cords, I shot down- 
wards—first perpendicularly, and then, influenced 
by an undercurrent, slightly in 2 westwardly di- 
rection, striking in the water ten feet from the 
land, and without any difficulty waded ashore. In 
avery short time 1 was surrounded by a number 
of fishermen, who, having seen the “ Europa” 
approaching, were now as much astonished at her 
disappearance as at my descent. They lent their 
aid willingly, though, nnd helped me recover the 
balloon, conducted me to the light house, where I 
was received by Mr. Nichols, the light-keeper, and 
was entertained. On the 6th I chartered a tug and 
left the mouth of the Kalimazoo for Grand Haven. 
Twelve miles north of the Kalimazoo my basket 
came ashore, but the contents were gone. 




















++ A Bap Cotp.—The taking of colds is 
a subject we are all, more or less, interested in the 
philosophy of. An English writer thus sagely 
discourses :—“ People with colds are genorally 
more or Jess of bores to those whom they live with, 
and they necessarily exhibit their less ideal and 
pocticnl side. No ono can pretend that a woman 
with a running rheum is as charming as she oth- 





erwise would be, or that the dearest friend is as 





agreeable as usual if he is barkin, 
all the time that he is speaking, 
this do not really diminish love i 
Substantially, brothers and sisters love eee ete. 
as tenderly, are as ready to help each other, oe 
courage each other, and defend each other, in all 
the great concerns of life, whether one of t 18 

ty has or has not a bad cold. But, at tho tans 
time, when the sufferer goes quietly off to bed, his 
or her absence is felt as a relief, and treated a3 
cause of common rejoicing. This Must be so in 
real life. We cannot keep up, under all cireum: 
stances and at all moments, to the height whith : 
the enthusiasm of affection carries us at special 
times, when nothing occurs to damp our ardor, 
and we give free play to the fancy. Still, unless 
substantial affection was entertained, the nalaance 
of attending on 2 person with a bad cold might be 
so poignantly felt, that all kindly feeling might 
vanish away, A cold, therefore, may be used very 
advantageously as an instrument of discovery b 
those who are in doubt as to the real stato of their 
affections. If a lover has a misgiving that he is 
being carried away by good looks or the pleasures 
of intimate companionship, he may go tar to sut- 
isfy himself as to the truth of his passion by 
waiting till his intended has a cold. he is not 
dismayed at finding her in a snuffy, stupid state, 
he may entertain a reasonable confidence that he 
is attached to hor with that sober and reasonable 
kind of attachment which promises to make their 
union rich in quiet, moderate, and sensible enjoy- 
ment, 


and wheezin 
ittle things like 


seeeeees PoETRY.—The “ London Review” con- 
tends that poetry is not one of the progressive 
arts, and gives o sketch of the processes through 
which it is continually revolving. 

Poetry is not one of the progressive arts. In 
the course of a single generation, and that one of 
the earliest in u nation’s history, it will often attain 
to a power and excellence which no future efforts 
may surpass; and the accumulation of one age is 
so far from proving an assistance and a benefit to 
the next, that it rather enfecbles its successor, in- 
ducing it to place a false reliance upon resources 
not at its command, and acting as a stimulant to 
extravagance of effort only to produce poverty 
and perishableness of result. As a general rule, 
poetry may be said to be passing through three 
processes which overlastingly repeat themselves. 
First is the rough period when intellect and fancy 
are sufficiently awakened to strive vainly with the 
obstacles of undeveloped language. Then the era 
of triumphant genius, which makes all the mater. 
ial around it fiexible to his will, and of its own 
instinct lights upon the combinations and the laws 
which insure lasting success. Then follows the 
age of merely imitative effort, when men strive 
rather to be something like that which their 
deceasors had been than to rival them in new fields. 
Soon people find out the way of producing some- 
thing which looks so like the originals bequeathed 
to them, as to pass current for a material combin- 
ing equal excellence with the advantage of greet 
ease and cheapness of manufacture, is goes on 
until the imitative invention has been to utter ex- 
haustion, until production becomes s0 ¢a8 that 
everyone can produce; and then the ni effect 
takes place. The reaction sets in with a sudden 
stopping and stagnation; and at last new forces 
break away into a fresh path of their own, and a 
new era of genius begins, to be imitated, and to 
pass away, as before. 





sseeeees INTELLIGENCE OF A WOODPECKER— 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman relates 
the following incident of the aobellgent affection 
between two Golden Woodpeckers. Hi hired man 
brought in a sual lira, apparently with no other 
injury than a broken wing: 7 Z 
me let it run_out at the door, when it forthwith 
proceeded to a bur oak about twenty feet from the 
west end of the house, and ascended it, till reach- 
ing a hole in which the woodpecker family have 
some of them raised young ones for three or four 
years past. In about two minutes after the lame 
bird poked its bill into the hole, the female—there 
sitting on her egys—came out, being called forth 
by the peculiar note from the broken-winged male, 
now in distress. In about five or seven minutes 
after his interview and interchange of low notes, 
and reciprocal billing, with the evident purpose © 
explaining the state ‘of the case, or cause of lame- 
ness, the female bird came out ‘and the male bird 

assed into the hole. i 
y In an hour, or less, my wife saw her_bring & 
bunch of currents to the hole, the wounded bird 
on the inside stretching out and taking them from 
her Dill; and this process was repeatedly seen dar- 
ing the three succeeding days. | My little girl aa 
distinctly that she saw both birds fly out from Re 
hole yesterday, which was the fifth day after the 
accident to the male bird occurred. 8 

In this remarkable case the sexes changed . 
ces, acting vicariously, or for one another, in 
accidental cirenmstances of their trouble. | net 
also indisputably displayed the power—call it wt a 
you will—of explaining individual distress a 
agreeing upon the best course of action wi 
gard to it, and to the continued performance 0 
her natural functions of sitting, cte., for tho per- 
petuation of their specics. 


.. Tre Express JOSEPHINE AND BER 
Srar.—Mr. Isaac Butt, in his recent History us 
Italy, from the Abdication of Napoleon, wine's 
traces the influence of the Empress Josep! 
fortunate star: ‘ i 
The ‘treaty of the 11th of April, 1814, had tlie 
lated for the preservation of all the private Proper 
ties of the princes and princesses of the fart r Hd 
Napolcon, and moreover for a suitable es aa aa 
ment for Prince Eugene from resources 30 en 
dent of France, The influence of the King oi 
varia and the friendship of Alexander wenn oi 
cient to ensure, at the Congress of ‘Vienna, that 
favor of Eugene these stipalations should bo meg 
nificently fulfilled. Private agreements omnply Oe 
vided for his endowment. In affinence * radie 
he was Jeft without r‘ason to complain. In pent 
tion to the fortune which he carried with im § as 
Italy, he received trom Bavaria the reventd 
the title of the principality of Kichstadt. ans 
years later he was elevated to the rank oo Done 
trian prince, with the title of Duke of Leu 




















berg. He died in 1824. His children havo already 
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taken their placo among the roy to have 


rope, Tho destiny that was 5! 
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mysteriously attached to the fortunes of Josephine 
would seem to have followed her descendants, and 
in them alone is royality preserved among the 
relatives of Napoleon. Of the daughters of Eu- 
gene, one became Queen of Sweden, another is 
still Empress dowager of Brazil. His eldest son 
married Donna Maria, the Portuguese queen. His 
second, who bore on the death of his brother the 
title of Duke of Leuchtenberg, became the husband 
of a Russian grand dutchess; and it is within the 
range of a possibility that a descendant of Jose- 
phine may yet occupy the throne of the czars. 
seeeeeee THE Mormon Movement.—A new 
rogramme for the Mormons is indicated in the 
Woshington despatches. It is now proposed that 
they shall emigrate to one of tho East India Is- 
lands, and reliaile information is said to have been 
received that they will do so. The enterprise is to 
be carried out under the supervision of Capt. 
Walter M. Gibson, who will be remembered as 
having been imprisoned for some years by the 
Dutch authorities of some of the islands in ques- 
tion, and who has recently identified himself with 
the Mormon cause—it being at his suzyestion that 
Brigham Young proposed to the Government to 
take the Mormons to Oceanica, if an arrangement 
could be made by which they could be paid by 
Government for their improvements in Utah. 

We hope Government will take the hint and buy 
up the improvements, Anything to get rid of a 
nuisance that the authorities seemed to have al- 
ways feared to grapple with. This certainly seems 
an casy solution of the problem, for which, it ap- 
pears we have to thank Cupt. Gibson, though we 
never should have thought of catching him in such 
a dirty scrape. 

We don’t know that we could wish the Mormons 
in a worse position than the one proposed, if one 
half that Capt. G. relates in his recent work is true. 
However, we won’t worry about them, being per- 
feetly willing to leave them to the tender mercies 
of the East India Dutchmen. 

So, good-hye Brigham! Good-bye, Capt. Gib- 
son! Good-bye, Mormonism! Heaven grant that 
you may never return to blight this fair Yand with 
your loathsome presence. 


srsseeee THE JEw.—‘ Talk of pedigrees,” says 
Blackwood, “ tell us of the Talbote ee, How. 
ards, aud like mushrooms of yestorday ! Show me 
a Jew, and we will show you a man whose gene- 
ological tree springs from Abraham’s bosom, 
whose family is older than the decalogue, and who 
bears incontrovertible evidence, in every line of 
his oriental countenance, of the authenticity of 
his descent through myriads of successive gener- 
ations. You sec in him a living argument of the 
truth of divine-revelation; and in him you behold 
the literal fulfillment of the prophecies; with him 
you ascend the stream of time, not voyaging by 
the help of the dim, uncertain and fallacious light 
of tradition, but guided by an emanation of the 
light which, to his nation, was ‘a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night.’ In him you see the 
representative of the once favored people of God, 
to whom, as to the chosen of mankind, he reveal- 
ed himself their legislator, protector and king; 


who brought them out of the land of Egypt; out | 


of the house of bondage. You behold him estab- 
lished, as_it were, forever in the pleasant places 
allotted him, you trace him by the peculiar mercy 
of his God, in his transition states, from bondage 
to freedom; and by the innate depravity of his 
human nature, from prosperity to insolence, in- 
gratitude and rebellion. Following him on, you 
tind him the serf' of Rome; you trace him from the 
smouldering ashes of’ Jerusalem, an outcast and a 
wanderer in all lands; the persecutor of Christ, 
you find him the persecuted of Christians, bearing 
all things, strong in the pride of human know 
edge, stiffnecked and painsaying, hoping all 
things, ‘For the Lord will have mercy on Jacob, 
and will yet choose Isracl, and will set them in 
their own land; and the strangers shall be joined 
vith them, dnd they shall cleave to the house of 
jacob.” 





sesseeee Trp Crances OF A Wire.—In Lord 
Kames’ admirable work entitled “Lvose Hints 
upur Education, chiefly concerning the culture of 
the Heart,” the following advice is given to those 
who have the charge of young men above the aze 
of puberty: “ Now is tho precious time for lectur- 
ing your inale pupils on the choice of a companion 
for life; no other branch of education is of deeper 
conce! Tustill into the heart that happiness in 
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the married state depends not on riches, nor on) 


beauty, but on good sense and sweetness of tem- 
per. Let him also keep in view, that in a married. 
woman the management of domestic affairs and 
the education of children are indispensable duties. 
He will never tive of such conversation; and if he 
have any degree of sensibility, it will make such 
an impression as to guard him against a hasty 
choice. If not well guarded he will probably fail 
a prey to beauty or other external qualification of 
little importance in the matrimonial state. He 
sets his heart on a pretty face or sprightl 
is captivated by a good singer, or a nimble dan- 
cer; and his heated imagination bestows on the 
desired object every perfection, A young man 
who has profited by the instructions given him, is 
not so easily captivated. The picture of a good 
wife is fixed on his mind, and he compares it with 
every young woman he s. ‘She is pretty, but 
has she gvod sense? She has sense, but is she 
well tempered? She dances elegantly, or sing 
with expression, but is she not vain of such 1 
fies?” Judgment and sagacity will produce a de- 
liberate choi 
in that state it makes an illustrious figure. After 
proper instruction, let the young man be at full 
liberty to choose for himself. In looking about 
where to upply, he cannot be better directed than 
tu a family where the parents and children live in 
perfect harmony, and are fond of one another, 
A young woman of such a family rarely fails to 
make a good wife.” 


srereses How Sire Missep It.—A remarkable 
instance of the division into philanthropic chan- 
nels of an immense fortune is given ina serap of 
secret history respecting Thomas Gray, the found- 
er of the hospital at Southwark, England, bearing 
his name, We are told thit Gray had formed a 
matrimonial engagement with his servant girl, and 
just previous to the wedding day he had ordered 
the pavement before his dvor to be mended, mark- 
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3 love will come with inarriage, and ! 


ing a peculiar stone as the farthest limit of the 
proposed repuirs. His financee noticing a portion 
of the pavement left unprepared, called the atten- 
tion of the workmen to it, and was told that Mr. 
Gray had forbidden then: to extend the operations 
sofar. The girl, presuming on her supposed pow- 
er over her lover, ordered the workmen to coutin- 
ue their labors, and added, “Tell him I bade you, 
and he will not get angry.” But she had reckoned 
without her host; for Gray, per ving that a 
change had been made in his positive orders, in 
volving an additional outlay of a few shillings, 
renounced his intention of marrying the u 
at the ave of seventy-six years fornied the des 
of building the hospital Teferred to. In erecting 
the structure he expended nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, and to endow it he left the farther 
and muuificent sum of cleven hundred thousand 
dollars. An idea of his wealth may be obtained 
from the fact that, besides making many of his 
relatives happy with annuities, and giving large 
sums to various charities, during his life he be- 
queathed nearly half a million dollars to be divided 
among all who could prove themselves in any de- 
gree related to him, History is mute respecting 
the manner in which the almost bride hore her dis- 
appointment. There is no evidence, however, of 
having played the heroine’s part in an Effie Car- 
stang melo-drama, nor are we told whether tho 
indignant old gent left her the least legacy as a 
salve for her wounded pride. All we know is, that 
the assumption of mistresship a few hours too 
soon, secured for England one of her finest hospi- 
tals, and placed the name of Thomas Gray on 
record as the largest private contributor to benev- 
olent objects known to English history, or our own. 

















+.) PererR tne Great at Lutuer’s 
Toms.—It was the invariable custom of this Czar, 
when traveling, to enquire at every town and vil- 
lage, if there was anythimg remarkable or extra- 
ordinary to be seen; and whenever it happened 
that something was mentioned, no matter what, 
he immediately uttered his old Dutch expression, 
“ Dat vill ick zien,” (that will I sec;) so eager was 
he to obtain knowledge of every description. In 
passing through Wittemberg, in Saxony, on his 
way to Berlin, he asked the innkeeper if there was 
anything particular to be scen in that place. The 
reply was, “Not much, except the old palace of 
the elector, in which are found Luther’s study and 
monumont.” “Dat vill ick zien,” said the Czar, 
aud while dinner was preparing, he hurried to the 
church, where he saw on the tomb of Luther a 
statue in brouze as large as life. “ This is not too 
much for so great a man!” was his admiring re- 
mark, On entering the apartment where Luther 
had lived and died, the conductor pointed out a 
large spot of ink on the wall, and said, that the 
devil having appeared one day to Luther while he 
was writing, and teased and annoyed him beyond 
all patience, he took up his inkstand and huried it 
at the head of the foul fiend, but it struck the wall, 
and left an indellible stain. Peter laughed at so 
ridiculous a story, not believing that so learned a 
man could possibly imagine that he saw the devil. 
Perceiving the smoky wall covered with names of 
; Visitors, “I must add mine,” he remarked, and 
taking a picce of chalk from his pocket, wrote his 
name in Russian characters close to the spot of 
ink. As a memorial of the handwriting of this 
great man, 2 small box with a grating in front, 
was placed over the name. This was about 1716. 


+ A Swart Wipow.—Our budget of 
Paris gossip furnishes us this week with a nice 
little story. A certain rich and handsome young 
man that was in the matrimonial market, made 
the acquaintance, at a fancy dress ball, with a 
pretty young widow in the same social status. 
They were mutually pleased, and the lady gave her 
admirer a cordiat invitation to her Tuesday recep- 
tions. He called repeatedly, and encountered there 
a lady friend of the young widow, even prettier 
than herself, very lively, pretty and coquettish. 
It was a rather dangerous partnership, but the 
young widow didn’t scem to mind it, but convers 
In her plain, sensibly way, while her friend dis- 
played her wit and accomplishment in the most 
; fascinating style. 

The young man was a keen observer, and soon 
perceived the difference in them: one charmed and 
dazzled him, but the other became daily dearer to 
his heart. The more truly he appreciated the 
superficial brillianey of the one, the more he valued 
the good sense and sterling qualities of the other, 
and finally made a formal demand for her hand. 

“T can grant it to yon now,” said the widow, 
‘with a winning smile, “and reveal the sceret of 
my consent. I am doing myself justice, and [ 
- know the men of the age. They are caught by 
jeverything dazzling. I wished to make a trial, and 
: my friend served me as a touchstone. I author- 
‘ized her to display all her graces, and to use every 
Imethod to please you. If she had succeeded, T 
j Should have escaped a fearful peril; she has failed, 
‘and I am sure of you; 1 confide myself to you 
without fear for my future, and trust you implicitly 
with the care of my happiness. Pardon the proof’ 
I put you to—you have come forth victorious, ad 
you have shown me how mach reason [ had to 
trust you.” 



































seeeeees FINE OLD GENTLEMAN.—A good old 
man is the best antiquity, and which we may with 
the least vanity admire; one whom time lath been 
thus long a working, and, Ilke winter fruit, ripen- 
ed when others are shaken down. He has taken 
out as many lessons of the world as days, and 
learned the best thing in it—the vanity of it. He 
looks over his former life as a danger well past, 
and would not hazard himself to begin again. 
The next door of death saps him not, but he 
expects it cahnly as his turn in nature; and fears 
more his recoiling back to childishuess than dust. 
look on him as a common father, and on 
his sake, as a reverent thing. He 
practices hi <perience on youth without harsh- 
ness or reproof, and in his counsel is good com- 
pany. some old stori ill of his own 
seeing to confirm what be says, and makes them 
better in the telling; yet is not troublesome, 
neither, with the same again, but remembers, 
with them, how oft he has told them. Ie is not 
apt to put the boy on a younger man, nor the fool 
on a boy, but can distinguish gravity from a sour 
look; and the less testy he is, more he is 
regarded. You must pardon him if he likes his 
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own times better than these, because those things 
are follies to him now that were wisdom to hin 
then; yet he makes us of that opinion, too, when 
we see him, and conjecture those times by so fine 
Ile goes away at last, too soon whenso- 
ever, with all men’s sorrow but his own; and his 
memory is as fresh when it is twice as old. 











trseees Forpippen Froit—M. Noel, a 
French agriculturist, speaking of the introduction 
of the potato into France, says: This vegetable 
was viewed by the people with extreme disfavor, 
when first introduced, and many expedients were 
adopted to use it, but without success. In vain 
did Louis XVI. wear its flower in his button-hole, 
and in vain were samples of the tubercle distrib- 
uted among the farmers; they gave them to their 
pigs but would not use them themselves. At last 
Parmentier, the chemist, who well knew the nutri- 
tive properties of the potato, and was most anxious 
to see it in general use, hit upon the following in- 
genius plan: He planted a good breadth of potatoes 
at Sablema, close to Paris, and pnid greut atten- 
tion to their cultivation. When the roots were 
uearly ripe, he put notices around the field, that 
all persons who stole any of the potatoes would be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law, and 
gendarmes were employed to watch the field day 
and night, and arrest all trespassers. No sooner 
were the new roots thus forbidden, as it were by 
authority, than all persons seemed cager to cat 
them, and in a fortnight, notwithstanding the 
gendarmes, the whole crop was stolen, and with- 
out doubt, eaten. The new vegetable having been 
found to be excellent food, was soon after culti- 
vated in every part of the kingdom. 














trsseees WILD FLrowers.—The wild flower is 
the first thing of beauty which every child that 
treads a green ficid or wanders along a green lane 
takes to itself. It loves the flowers, as it were, by 
instinct; and this love is the best and surest portal 
to his memory. Cultivate it and you will find how 
quickly the young will learn and remember, uot 
the names merely of their favorites, but much of 
their botanical history, provided only that these 
things are taught, not as_a school-room task, full 
of long names and technicalities, but as the pleas- 
ant out-door lesson, in which the affections are 
engaged as well as theintellect. Thus may be laid 
in the young mind a love for the natural sciences, 
which will never forsake it, and which may in after 
yeurs prove a solace and resource amid the cares 
of life’s battle, or perchance, a real service in that 
battle itself. Nay, more—the time is coming fast 
when uo man or woman will be considered 
properly educated who is ignorant of the leading 
facts, at least, of the natural sciences, and when 
the knowledge and study of these natural revela- 
tions from God will rank second only to knowl- 
edge of the higher revelation [le has given us of 
himself. 














+++ PopuLARITY OF GaRinaLpi.—In the 
afternoon, Garibaldi made a tour of inspection 
round Palermo. I was there, but find it really 











impossible to give you cven a faint ideaof the 
manner in which he was received everywhere. It 
was one of those triumps which seem to be almost 





too much fora man, The most wonderful thing 
Tever saw in this way was the reception of Napo- 
Icon and Victor Emanuel at Milan just about a 
year ago, and Iam almost inclined to think that 
this one was more extraordinary. The entry of 
the Sovereigns was something more formal, which 
prevented the full expression of popular enthusi- 
usm, They were on horseback and surrounded 
by their guards, while the popular idol, Garibaldi, 
in his red flannel shirt, with a loose-colored hand- 
kerchief round his neck, and his worn wide-awake, 
was walking on foot among those cheering, laugh- 
ing, crying, mad thousands; and all his few fol- 
lowers could do was to prevent him from being 
bodily ¢ off the ground. The people threw 
themselves forward to kiss his handy, or, at least 
to touch the hem of his garment, as if it contained 
the panacea for all their past and perhaps coming 
sufferings. Children were brought up, and moth- 
sked, on their knees, for his blessing; and all 
while the object of this idolatry was as calm 
and smiling as when in the deadliest fire, taking 
up the children and kissing them, trying to quict 
the crowd, stopping at every moment to hear a 
long complaint of houses burnt and property sack- 
ed by the retreating: soldiers, giving good advice, 
comforting and promising that all damages should 
be paid for. 




















C + A Nicur Warcnu.—During a journey 
onthe Great Plains of New Granada, in South 
America, Iwas overtaken by night by an unex- 
pected and early snow-storm, and by a high fever, 
all at once, at a place on tne Santa Fe road, which 
was then unoccupied by inhabitants for many a 
mile. [had only a single companion, who did his 
utmost to hasten the horse attached to our wagon, 
to protect me from the storm, and to keep up my 
hopes and courage. But we had not gone much 
farther, before he stopped the horse by the side of 
a large tree, and made several ineffectual attempts 
to find the road, which we must have left some 
time before, and now could not distinguish, as the 
snow covered the entire surface of the ground with 
one uniform sheet of white. My comrade began 
wrapping me in ull the remaining cloths and skins 
he could find, so I might not perish; but his labor 
of kindness was suddenly brought to an end, py 
the rearing and snorting of the horse, which seem- 
ed prodigiously alarmed. On looking around we 
saw adark object rapidly approaching over the 
white plain. 

“Climb the tree quick! ” cried my comrade. 
“Up, or you are lost?” 

And seizing me by the shoulder he hurried me 
from the vehicle to the foot of a tree, up which he 
assisted me to climb, and then speedily followed 
after ine. 

The horse, meanwhile, had attempted to flee, but 
the “dark object,” which was nothing less than a 
huge grizzly bear, knocked the poor animal down 
with one blow of his paw, and then proceeded to 
devour him, in the most ravenous manner. The 
monster’s horrible munchings and growlings now 
struck terror and sickness to my soul. [never 
heard anything so terrible and marrow-freezing 
before or si After he had gorged himself upon 
the flesh of our poor horse, he came and crouched 
under the tree, as if waiting for us to come down 



































brute lay throngh the long hours of the night, 
while we sat shivering in the tree. 

Farly in the morning a large party of traders 
were seen approaching, and the bear becoming 
aware of their proximity, arose and gazed at them. 
& moment, and then ran off at a speed which soon 
took him beyond the reach of harm. We then 
hastily descended, and_ received such attention as 
the new-comers could bestow; but it was many a 
month before I recovered from. the evil effects of 
that dismal night-watch on the plain of New Gron- 
ada. 





-SincuLaR PRESERVATION.—Not many 
years since, certain miners, working far under- 
ground, came upon the body of a poor fellow who 
had perished in the suffocating pit forty years bo- 
fore. Some chemical agent to which the body had 
been subjected—an agent prepared in the labora- 
tory of nature—had effectually arrested the pro- 
gress of decay. They brought it up to the surface, 
and for a while, till it crumbled away through ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, it lay there, the image 
of a fine, stardy young man. No convulsion had 
passed over the face in death—the features were 
tranquil; the hair was black as jet. No one re- 
cognized the face—a generation had grown up 
since the day on which the miner went down his 
shaft for the last time. But a tottering old woman, 
who had hurricd from her cottage at hearing the 
news, came up, and she knew aguin the face which 
through all these years she had never quite forgot- 
ten. The peor miner was to have been her hu: 
band on the day after that on which he died. 
They were rough people, of course, who were look- 
ing on; a liberal education and refined feelings 
are not deemed essential to the man whose work 
is to get up coals, or even tin; but there were no 
dry eyes there when the gray-headed old pilgrim. 
cast herself upon the youthful corpse, and poured. 
into its deaf car many words of endearment un- 
used tor forty years. It was a touching contrast; 
the one so old, the other soyoung. They had both 
been young those long years ‘ago; but time had 
gone on with the living, and stood still with the 
dead. ‘ 
treseses CAROLINE OF Napies. — We copy 
from Butt’s “ History of Italy, trom the Abdication 
of Napoleon,” the following sketch of the closing 
hours of Caroline, the worthless queen of Naples: 


On the 7th of September she died suddenly in 
theimperial castle of Hetzendorf, where, after a 
short stay at Schonbrunn, her residence had been 
assigned. The excitement of her position, and the 
fatigues of her journey, were too much for her 
nervous system, shattered by the use of opium 
and preyed on by the guilty memories of her life. 
During her visit to Schonbrunn her attendants, or 
even her visitors, were often startled by sudden 
cries of terror, or amazed by wild words which 
she addressed to some mysterious intruder, whom 
her scared imagination conjured up. In the corri- 
dors of the pulace, spectres, invisible to others, 
beckoned her as she passed. On its long strait 
gravel walks, and under the shelter of the hedges 
of its old-fashioned gardens, the voices of unseen 
messengers summoned her by name. Probably in 
the midst of terrors like these her spirit passed 
away. Her attendants found her dead in her chair, 
ry mouth wide open, as if in the attempt to call 
for assistunce, and her hand extended toward the 
bell-rope, which she had not strength to reach, 
Her death was attributed to the rage iuto which 
she was thrown on hearing, on the last evening of 
her existence, that the Russian emperor had de- 
clared that the events of 1799 made it impossible 
ever to restore to Naples its “ butcher king.” 

















seeeeees Dick Turpry.—Did this famous high- 
wayman, with great jackboots, gold lace cont, 
cocked hat and mounted on his bonny Black Bess, 
ever ride from London to New York in twelve 
hours? Popular editions of his “Trial” say he 
did; story-books narrate, in a glowing manner, 
how the five-barred gate was cleared; all “ Liv 
of Highwaymen” make a chapter of the sto 
old countrymen and red-faced village lads say he 
did—nine out of ten schoolboys implicitly believs 
in the feat, from the time Turpin left Highgate 
till he came to York. And Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, in his peculiar novel of “ Roukwood,” has 
with infinite skill narrated the complete circum- 
stances of the fumous ride pecordling to popular 
belief. But the late Lord Macaulay had no faith 
in the story. He was dining one day at the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown’s, the subject of Turpin’s ride 
was started, and the old story of the marvellous 
feat, as generally told, was alluded to, when Mac- 
aulay astonished the company by assuring them 
that the entire tale, from beginning to end, was 
false; that it was founded on a tradition at least 
three hundred years old; that, like the same anec- 
dote, fathered on different men in succeeding gen- 
erations, it was only told of Turpin because he 
succeeded the original hero in the public taste; 
and that if any of the company chose to go with 
him to his library, he would prove to them the 
truth of what he had stated in “ black and white” 
a favorite phrase with Lord Macaulay. 

















Origiual. 
TO A BREEZE. 


PIRIT of refreshment, coming now 
Through my opened window, I crave thy breath, 
‘As the faraished man craves the limpid spring; 
Thou cool’st the burning of my heated brow, 
‘And fan'st my sweated locks, ax I lie beneath 
Thy aweet influence: and thy murmuring 
Sounda like the music of some mh rite, 
Dancing invisibly on the surrounding light. 








Hesperian elf! I joyous welcome thee 
To cool the burning of an August sun; 
T yield my languid limbs to thy embrace, 
As thou dost kiss the sweat-drops silently 
From the parched surface they have oozed upon, 
‘And drive the ruby from iy heated face. 
Come, thou, and lull me to u aweet repose, 
Laden with’ the spilt-essence of the fragrant rose! 


‘Thou bear’st the poppy on thy noiseless wing, 
Or some narcotic trom an opiate clime, # 
For thou bring’st slumber to my _wakefal lid; 
Thou brenth'et eweet music ob the -Rolian string. 
"hich chante a sylvan prelude to my rhyme. 
What charm hast thou? What magic hast thou hid? 
Thou wanderer of the universe! for we 
| Feel charms invincible, and potent spells in thee. 
A. Rocers. 











{and serve him as a dessert. There the horrid 
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2. By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters, a-i, Could I love any other but thee; 
At close of a sweet summer day, Oh! say then wilt thou be my bride, a-i, 
To the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters, a-i, Can you tell how the fair one replied, a-i, a-i 
This fond youth found at last tongue to say: I leave you to guess, a-i, a-i oo 
T'm in love as thou surely must B86, Of course she said yes! ; 
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curtains, while she cautiously damped the ends of 


VOL. XXI. 

. i _ However, if my heroine did not enter into | ete atete with Captain Hawksley? Well, she is ex- R 
Articles all Complete in this Number, any treaty with the timid bescigers of her heart, | erting her GenORE arts to win the affections of that | her gloved fingers and smoothed her ruffied kiss- 
she carries on quite a terrifte warfare with them. | gent. Mark the giggle, and only hear that sweet | curls. A knot of portly and fatherly gentlemen in 
FANNY MIDGE; Many were the petty skirmishes in which she cn-| compliment; but the captain pays no attention, | white vests, who had been going deep into the 

3 gaged against these Cupid volunteers. Often it] for he is watching a Miss Somebody else who is | franchise question, now rose up, pulled down their 

= happened that one would direct a tornado of satire | flirting with a rival of his, and does not care a| vests and joined the mass of supperless guests. 
at her; while another would play the ignoble part | straw about the carroty hair and sex green rib- Young men most reluctannly offered arms to 

A TALE OF THE. LEAP-YEAR of aspy—enter unawares and most innocently into | bons, Yet her fond, foolish he«rt has already, | young ladies, who required far too much attention 
the recesses of her heart—read all the cherished | spider-like, spun and enveloped hersell’ in a tissue | and looking after at the supper-table. And a few 

sccrets it contained—then quietly creep away and] of love, and waits patiently for the fly to get in- {antlquated spinsters, who had no offers of arms 

having, in time of yore, most foolishly declined 

too many hands and arms, had to follow in the 











BY MOSES A. Dow. 













fairs. 

















BY JACOB G. ASCHER. make sport of that which was most dear to the| veigled in tht meshes. 
owner. Bat take it xll in all the assailants were — c 
Chapter ¥.—Our Heroine. generally gure to come off the worst; for in return | Chapter I1I.—Looney O’Calligan, and the Contin- | Tear, and talk of their dresses and sppetites—both 
to their attacks her eyes would flash and send out uation of the Story. ample enough to form the subjects of no very 
ANN Y | arrows sharp enough to pierce the most adaman- T this present stage of my tale, it might be ad- } smull essays. 
Anon they wonld make visable for me to inform the reader that among | “ Well, Looney,” compassionately asks Betty 
the dependants who answered the bell, and com- | when that young man, blowing and puffing like a 
small engine, enters the servant’s hall for another 


MIDGE,| tine heart among them. 
afeint, charge, retreat and frighten the enemy, 

plied with the wishes and desires of the Midge i 

supply of ice, “ how are the folks getting on?” 


this sketch,was | and then she would bite her lips and actually ery 

the daughter | with vexation of spirit. This being the mode | family, there was one Looney O’Calligan by name eg 

of highly fash- | which her loyers adopted to win her smiles, can|and Irish by birth. Originally the O’Culligans| “O my! my! Iniver saw the likes of that eat- 

ionable and| you wonder, dear reader, at our heroine, fascinat-] had resided in Dunshaughlan, and it was there | ing; sure it bates anything [ iver saw at all, at all; 
ing as she was, still remaining husbandless? that the strapping Looney first learnt “ to bile the | bedad if it wasn‘t for losing my characther Id tell 

praties ” and “ to take the dust ov yer back wid | some of the gintlemen they’ll burst if they don’t 

stop stuffin’,” 


the subject of 








weulthy pa- 
rents residing 
in the opulent Chapter 11.—The Ball. an illigant tooth pick.” A change of fortune to- 
city of —. eee aes ether with a scarcity of change, induced the son | However, in spite of Looney’s prediction, none 
Reader, have Cpe ree of our Tord olgjhteon hundred ny Se Ecid tov sock a Ustent land (or mora seinem | OF: the gentlemen on that eventful night’ were 
you not pictur-| isi ang tia front iedlabean HH itled m 2 an ae tive employment than the unprofitable tilling of | known to have bursted, though on their goin; 
, » already chilled many @ Poor | his father’s acres. So, putting a good face on the | home an observer might have rightly conjecture 
é they had been on the “ burst.” Sapper being con- 





ed to youself ? ‘ 

the beau-ideal | ‘THture’s veins. matter, and his scanty wardrobe on his back, he 

of the one with eeuuleven months gone feet e roma per ion! set out on that jonrney, of which, if history has | cluded, ample justice having been done to both the 
Fan age to some; for the hours of poverty | not eiven an acconnt, was, not to doubt thé nar-|cold meats and champagne, ayain the whirling 
rator’s veracity, fraught with perilous adventures | and twirling commenced and lasted till the old 
clock chimed the third hour after midnight. Ah! 


ae Yon in drag heavily, and the chilling blast is ever sweep- 
ing around the poor man’s hut. Within that brief and hair-breath escapes. Like Franklin, he ar- 
then there was a hurrying to and fro, and clouks 


love? Have 

; space of time how many hearts had been broken— |." + ane . % Se a 

= you not built ape many spirits bruiscd—how many invaluable | Ved at his destination with a hole under each h h rg fo L 
stile in the links of affection snapped asunder! © How many | 2"; and, to use his own words, for a long time | were given where caps were wanted. The iden of 
air, and placed had found nameless roel how manyiles aonred: was “the foot-ball of fortune continually being |those monstrous over-shoes belonging to Miss 
in it a ravish-| poh on the learian peel of Lio) if ae todull like | Xi¢ked into the gutter.” However, after many |Jenks! No, it iy a mistake; Councellor Stalrizht 
—— ing damsel, a mechanic in Reseoles ‘On a rial earth! If vicissitudes, the particulars of which are not of |claims them. Then the young Sparkins clumsily 
= whose eyes are all the misery that attond mankind vas laced cf sufficient importance and interest to be admitted | steps on the elegant brocade of Baroness Bowl- 
= floating benu- one side Ofna amantiely ne Setoned arate (for it within this chapter, he enters the service of the} house, whereupon my lady looks daggers and 
ties of light would needs Ee lary ieloniah and all the Live ee Midges, and in less time than many have lost a for- | swords, and to the great discomfiture Sparkins, 

whose hair vies with the raven’s they experience ficed i the other: T atten if] mane he became the head butler. calls out in a stately voice, “ I wish you wouldn’t 
auch n rerettoair wero feasible, what side would On the eyentful night of the grand soiree | be so careless, young man.” Now young Spar- 

be the heavier? Shakespeare jnight have an- Looney Was intrusted with the performance of Kins is ready to creep into the nearest rat or mouse 
swered this; in the meantime, as it is a “poser,” | S¢¥¢ral little delicate affairs. Among which was | hole, for three of the prettiest girle in the ball- 
A as 4 poser, | the passing of coo) beverages round to the dancers {room are at the top of the stairs watching the 

“who are dead with fatigue and heat;” and to {whole affair, one whispering to the other, just 

loud enough for the unfortunate youth to hear, 


softer than the robin’s breast, and tinted with a 
hue more delicate than the blush of a rain-bow? let my indulzent and pains-taking readers essay to 
decide it, while T, without losing further time, will give intimation when the supper was ready, The 

“the stupid.” So ,amid all these little misunder- 


Such a one was Fanny! 
timéstarned, embossed note papers ret seating « | Proceed with the business on hand, first part he performed with a grace that sur 
stained, SSC e paper, yet retaining T) ine eli ten Aes ‘st pa “rac - 8 ] 
fiint portion of the aroma which tnight have eap- | fare a Cightecn hundred and fifty ——. Was | prised Betty the cook, who watched the dancers at | standings and blunders, the company silently do- 
tivated—I know not how many gay Lotharios—| was busy ae tee excitement of balls, fetes and ee side of the door three parts of the evening; | parted, no doubt well pleased with the sumptuous 
my heart veritably melts at the sight; an Gans a ut the second piece of business puzzicd him ex- | entertainment of the evening. 
stealghtway an Lite neraed oli ardclicious eee ort one given eee morale or uch eae ceedingly, for often did he utter to himself, with | | Aguin the old clock chimed out, but this time it 
sentime ic] Ql ay a Poeti at: . = ss e feeling yy 0) a | r i; 
Jove and sentiment which Tam very loth to leave. | and festivity was the order of the day, and gladly lb thetecling oF a ower, “Och! sure, I’m uneasy petekeened Se nour oe he zomg, aes 
ines ite pioaeee by daformning ay rea ean | did our Fanny acquiesce with the wish of the au- How, and in what mer he should inform | domestics busy them lv with tho arrag in af 
the Dewitching Fanny attained the axe of eighteen | htorsof her being—at least so it scemed—but O| ane iinain fore oe tie didhing: up of thol| the disordered toome: Looey- wae un wratnr in 
—“sweet eighteen ”—I tiod so cunning sceit!.O dissimulation! i 5 ig s A . 
love and tender fancies, (ne Tememibrance: ‘of SOI te ae ee chicanery | supper, Noni his poor brains to no smal ex- Ce stpper-room clearing oft the remains of the 
which I am again loth to leaye) and was, as 2] Miss Fanny Midge, the sweet, the good, the skir- | 8!) and as T recall to memory that red-faced, {late meal, and every now and then, doubtless to 
matter of course, the acknowledyed Helle of the} mishing Fanny Midge played the disreputable | /M" UP nosed, white-aproned O-Callizan wander. | recuperate his strength, he would gulp down the 
lately-mentioned city, a triumph for which many | part of a hypocrite, and to her parents, too! and ‘anal Teenlh aiiyhe, peat Sia a ia See “Och che ae 2 Ee ‘ile eC olatiy t 
young ladies of her acquaintance would have ac-| that she no more cared to receive her friends, and hea ae th Pe nae eee au ne Z0ur. ti Sucre? aad. te oa he aiiin eau plat) or om 
tually given their little fingers. It follows now, | dally with the terpischorian muse, than 1 or you | @f0P_0” the ur” and a parting injunction | crame,” mused he, holding the ruins of an 
“A plague from Betty, “not to he afeared” soon put a little | Italian pyramid—and down went the remains of 
‘ut. | Courage in him, and at the appointed time he {some negus—“ but the devil a bic ef mate they’ve 
lett, the dirty blackguards!” and down went a 


as an established fact, that not a few paid obci-| care to drink tea with a pin or needle. 
on all the dances and balls that were ever instiut walked resolutely up to the door of the flashing 
glass of sherry. “Sure it’s been beasts they’ve 


sance to the shrine of beauty and wealth; for asa 
perversion of a course of events would only entail | ed,” mused she in the retirement of her domicile— euraaol > poten nagus 
confusion to the interested reader, our heroine was | her domicile, oh, what a place for fancy. to linger | T02MS; Dut just as he was on the point of entering 
is oh, i ji aes i i ci 1”. 
no exception to the gencral rule. by and survey!’ There stood the neat:tinted bed Miss Fanny’s ey caught his through the chink. | been making of themselves; and so they have ;”— 
Her lovers were numerous, some curious, the | fit for a fairy to slumber on. Here rose to view Down went the stupid saucers, and up mounted down went three parts of a glass of champagne— 
‘al majority spurious, and one or two already rejected | the marble-topped dressing-table, groaning he- the blood in his already rabicand countenance, “he jabers if they haven’t eaten up all the 
ones furious. There was my Lord Frederic Charles | neath the weight of a thousind: scent all Gone Again he essayed to step forward, hut again Miss {| whipped crame, too; they desarve to be whipped 
Hollow, heir apparent to the Hollow estate in Lin-| tained in delicately formed vessels of ‘chinat aud Midge was pleased to stare at her butler. for the mane trick, and so they do,” said the 
colushire, son of Sir John Hollow, the famous glass, and, indeed, of them you might say with |, Och, murther 1” faintly groaned Looney, grow- | youth, holding up a halt’ a glass of port to the gas. 
hunter, and grandson to the Captain John ety Moor 2 ing (sel redder, “WH be kilt intirely, and so I uct shea ae Tentateyy wt une rustling of a wae 
who served under the British flag more than a, a wills i heard, and Looney had hardly time to swallow the 
century ago. My Lord Frederic Cine Tallow “You me break, you may shatter the vase if you] Whst are zou footing about, oH jumper ried pine (which operation almost coke him) when 
was a young man with an empty head anda full se il elit it stil.” comes from Betty at the head of the Kitchen | Fanny appeared. low surprisingly quick, then 
prrse—aliet a pretty fa Tae vest antl: necks | Dut me seemt ofthe roso\will sling: round He still. stairs. “ Why didn’t you go in and speak like a} was Looney in clearing the table; take off this, 
hundkerchisf; and possessing brains enough to | Over the slated table a row of gilt and silver-edged rt here &@ tremendous thump on a grand piano, | sweep off that, tumble down the other. 
know how to admire himself, and to swear “hy | books met the eye. There you might have found | in a finale of a fashionable overture, played no} “You needn’t be in such a hurry, Looney. 
George!” My Lord Fitzgerald Coldstream, son | “souvenirs,” “ keepsakes,” “birthday gifts,” | doubt by an able-bodied Indy, completely annihi- | Why, to-morrow will do to finish the clearing off,” 
of Benjamin Coldstream the banker, was another | “ tokens of esteem, love, affection and every other lated the word that should have come after the “a.” | said Fanny, in a mild tone. 
moth that fluttered around the dainty candle. | good qaality.” Bat what's this snugly secreted | It might have heen hero, or perhaps man, or even| “Sure, thank you, missus, if it’s all the same to 
Next came Sir Percival Corington, an eminent} behind the wardrobe? R-h-o-d-e-r-i-e Random! | orator. At any rate, whatever panegyrick was | you L'il do it now,” answered Hooney, in a thank- 
gamester, and his friend (?) Julius Robinson, a| Tom Jones! Quick! the guests haye already ar-| meant to be conveyed, it was lost forever to the.| ful voice. 
tenor in the Italian opera; besides many other not | rived, and the music has struck up. Let me put / world, and a surmise of what might have been in-| “They haye made good work here, Looney,” 
on my white kids and sleckest face, and make my | tended is all that is left for the narrater of these | said Fanny, glancing at the supper-table. 
pages to note down. “And so they have, misses; but then the gin- 
tlemen were almost famished, and 60 they were, 



























and shadow; 
darkest plume; whose lips put to shame the glow- 


ing coral or the emblem of love; whose check is 





















































































































































$ very fair specimens of society. The query that 
now presents itself is, why did not our heroine | best bow. EW hist! whice!” anid I 3 h 
sists rye sits agai agen hist! whist!” said Looney, in a stage whis- 
“Aw,” drawls out my hero, Frederic Hollow, | per; “you spalpane hould yer tongue! don’t yer | and it did my heart good to see it.” 
see I'm going?” and this time he took courage | “ Bat there's nothing left for you, Hooncy; no, 


find a husband among this motly assemblage ? 
I have introduced to your notice “the fairest 5 1 Ke 
creature under the sun,” and placed her amid x | “Isalute you, Miss Midge. May I’ave, aw, the 
group of the most worthy, fushionable and cligible |extweme pleasure of your hand for the next{and boldly stepped forward, crying out ina loud | not even to the remains of a glass of wine.” 
young Alonzos, and yet, forsooth! I must dilly-| polkaw!” 3 iF : yoice—“ Gintlemen and ladies, the supper’s up,” | “Och! misses, you're too kind. But to tel! the 
dally over their love, (oh denr!) over her love,(ih} To the concourse whirl and twirl, and jostle and | and then hoited out of the door in a breath. truth, barring a dhrop of stout, Iniver take spir- 
me!) and can assign no reason why a match | bustle, and smile and bow, and blush and pout, | It was very wonderful to observe what an effect | itous lickers of any kind. I’vé taken the pledge, 
was not made up; but such was the case, for at | sweet words are dropped on trusting hearts rl the words of Hooney had upon the company. /mam, not to drink wine, whiskey, water or any- 
the age of cighteen, surrounded by love, fashion | speaks in beguiling accents to his sed brother | Likea magnetic stroke, it appeared to charge them | thing on pain of being throttled.” 
and wealth, there was not one who wouid under-| falsehood. —Match-making mammas are on the | ail with a desire to he up and doing something. |“ Looney,” said Miss Midge, walking up to the 
take the delizhtful task of ejecting all intruders | wert, ready to pounce on the unsuspecting victim, | One lady, who had been dozing plea: ly behind {son of Erin—here Looney’s heart sank within 
and appropriating the treasure to himsel(—as his | while fair Venuses are on the gui rive to entrap | a scrap-book, now jumped up in a fright, then |him for he fully expected a reprimand for the 
own lawful and beloved wife. wealthy Adonises. Do you see that ga vung | recollecting herself, put the hook slowly on the | falsehood, “ Looney, {like you because you are 
As L observed before, such was the state of af- {lady with red hair and sea-green ribbons nat round table, and went up to examine the damask | honest and candid.” 
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GAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 











«“Canded,” thought Looney, “well, it’s the first 
time f ever knew [was swate.” 

“ Continue to follow the same virtuous course as 
hitherto, and not only T, but every one will like 

on.” 

“Tike you,” thought Looney, “what docs she 
mane? Oh! bedad she mancs me 3? then quite 
forgetting himself he cricd out, “ By Saint Patrick 
Tee it!” 

“ Seo what?” queried the startled Fanny. 

“The fly in the glass of water, mam.” 


Chapter IV.—The Head Butler has Worldly Hon- 
‘ors Conf rred upon Him. 

IIE next morning the sun shono bright in the 
T clear atmosphere, and shot his rays through 
the bow-wiudow into the deserted ball-room of the 
Midges. The halls that had echoeil with the melt- 
ing strains were now desolate and quiet, and save 
an oceasional outbreak from Betty to Looney, 
hoard indistinetly from the kitchen, no one would 
have imagined that the twelfth hour of the morn- 
ing had already od. Atlast a faint patter was 
peard on the stairs, and down into the breakfast- 
2oom tripped Fanny as gay as a lark, and as fresh 
as any morning rose, Looney was thero already 
preparing the morning meal. 

«Good morning, Loonvy.” 

“Sure the top of the morning to you, missus,” 
said Looney. “Bedad it’s the likes of you that 
can stand fatigue,” thought he. 

© You must be tired, Looney,” remarked Fanny. 

“ Tired, misses! why, the sight of youis enough 
to drive the tiveness out of any one.’ 

“You are complimentary, Looney.” nae 

“What, missus?” said Loone, “You didn’t 
mean to say it’s a lie ’m atther telling you? for 
it’s the truth I’m spaking.” 

“You misunderstand me, Looney; I douv’t 
think you would tell anything but the truth.” 

“Tdade and [ wouldn't, missus nN? 

Oh, woman! woman! you are indecd an enig- 
ma! and clover would be the one who would solve 
yon. Your smiles are no smiles, your tears are 
ho tears, and your words are riddies. Wo men 
flatter onrselves in thinking we can fathom you— 
can lay open your fluttering hearts—peer in id 
transcribe ev hing they contain; but, oh! vain 
conceit! how feeble is the pan who woukl dissect 
their feclings and motives! Like a gordian knot 
they are wound up for us poor men to bre 
heads in unravelling. Mystery of mysteri 
Fanny, as the reader has doubtless perceived, v 
Yather frark and free with our Hibernian youth. 
She showed no haughty pride in speaking to her 
domestic, and no seruple in receiving his honest 
but well-meant compliment; on the contrary, his 
attention to her little wants, and his cagerness in 
complying with her every, trifling whim, was now 
not allowed to puss unnoticed. 

‘The definition of loye, after all, is notsuch a dif: 
ficult task as many suppos {In many instances 
it is not merely the face or the mind that charms, 
butit is the inner nature, A girl may be beauti- 
ful to a fault, and may possess a mind that can 
revel in the most sublime genius, yct if her inner 
nature is cold to the language of affection, the 
magnetic influence that draws one soul to an- 
other can never exist, 

Looney was ill-looking and illiterate, but his in- 
ner nature, to compensate for that which he could 
not help, impressed Fanny more deeply than the 
most perfect form or mind. Besides, he was do- 
cile; he was tractible, and could he led by a 
glance; and, let me ask, what more does she or 
any woman want in a lover? Yet why did she 
pay no attention to Lord Vollow’s pretty and gal- 
Jant speeches? Her own musings will, perhaps, 
explain this better than I can attempt to do with 
my feeble pen. 

“Oh! those tiresome men,” thought she, “ with 
their fowery speeches dangling at the end of their 
saucy tongues. So formul, 50 reserved, so facti- 
tious, Give me the plain spoken, and the one who 
says what he ans, and means what he says. 
Loonoy is a nice young man—a very nice young 
man, and [ like him because he is kind and att 
tionate. True, he has not black eyes, nor are his 
whiskers dyed, though any man m) ght be proud 
of his sandy bev Yes, his parentage is low, 
and his language not quite so ephemeral and pol- 
ished as that of Lord Colstream—hut what and 
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Oh, inquisitiveness, thy name is woman! Ever 
secking to pry into matters that docs not concern 
you, and ferreting out secrets which you have no 
business to know. When will you eradicate that 
propensity which brings you into all manner of 
scrapes, and entails, I know not how much, 





ture, for surely man would never have sinned if, 
Eve had not possessed the desire which mado her 
anxious to discover the virtue that lay in the tree 
of knowledge. Therefore, to overcome this mor- 
hid desire, Art should be brought into requisition. 
Yes, Art is a foolish commodity of hers; but the 
fault, in this case, lies in her using that commodi- 
ty inevory way but the right way. But T digress. 
So let me proceed by 82 ing that when Looncy 
made his Betty’s mind was in as dubious a 
state as ours is upon this question which materially 
effects the reputation of some women whose pru- 
dence, like Cazar’s wite, cannot cvea be doubted. 











Chapter V.--Lhe Contrasts. 

qa glorious hues of the setting sun had settled 

down into the quict and sombre shades of eve- 
ning; and tho yellow, dappled streaks that had 
hovered in the horizon now sank sluggishhy be- 
hind the distant hills. One by one the lamps of 
night twinkled forth in the skies, and now & silver 
glimmering ainong the slumberous clouds betok- 
cned the approach of the full harvest moon. Still 
the city’s roar was as harsb as ever, and the peo- 
ple thronged the strects as they had done in the 
broad noon-day. The spreading of night’s sable 
wings brought no rest to the eager multitude. 

Onward they jostled, as if to oppose tho gather- 
ing darkn jandas the night advanced, so they 
seemed to increase. One young lady, as the nov- 
elists say, might have been rem din that dense 
crowd for the agility of her movements and the 
excitement plainly visible in her pretty face. Oh, 
how her ribbons and shawl did fly about as she 
sped along, but she cared not. Evidently some- 
thing else of more moment than a flutter of rib- 
bons occupied her mind. Presently the young 
lady—‘‘ who,” as the novelists again say, “has 
no doubt been recognized as our heroine” — 
reached an open court, and passing through 2 lane, 
came to x wide thoroughfare, up which she pro- 
ceeded a short distance, to the corner of B— 
street, the rendezvous of meeting between her and 
Looney. Looney was already there, and had 
been enjoying an “ illigant smoke,” but, on the 
approach of his mistress, had popped the pipe into 
his pocket. 

“Good evening,” said Looney, with a scrape. 
“Yam glad you have come,” said Fanny, quick- 
ly; “let us walk up the street—we may be ob- 
served and recognized if we Y in too long here.” 
So they walked up in silence, each busy with 
their own thoughts, but ah! how strangely con- 
trasted, and how different were the musings of 
ach. 

To Looney, this clandestine meeting seemed to 
his imnocent brain nothing unusual. He had, in- 
deed, a faint idea and ¢: is mi 
intended raising his salary, or that perhaps he was 
to be sent on a particular errand, unknown to the 
rest of the family. At any rate, he was supremely 
happy at haviug the honor of walking with his 
“ swate mistress,” for his face glowed in the street 
lamps’ light like a ripe tomato. 

Fanny was pale, though ever and anon a scarlet 
tinge would mount up to her cheek and then die 
out, like the flickering of a feeble lamp, leaving 
her ghastly white. Her bosom heaved with the 
crowding thoughts that were working within her 
mind; yet, with all her thoughts, she was undecid- 
ed, and at a loss how to express herself. She 
kuew what to say, yet knew not how to say it. 
She was bold; yet when she would bring that bold- 
ness to the test, she was timid. 

How timid, indeed, are those whose actions are 
such that they have no confidence in themselves ; 
whose thoughts are not under their own control ; 
whose very natures arc swayed contrary to their 
reasoning will; like the intrepid workman, who, 
mounting the highest point of the pinnacle, stands 
dizzy and afrighted, so js the one, who, verging 
mi the path of right, looses his equilibrium, and 
is liable, at any moment, to be hurled to destruc 
tion. 



























































where was [ before my futher popped into that es- 
tate left by my grandtncle? A poor girl that used 
to'prepare tea for lodgers at six shillings a week. 
There was not one then who, with all the nobility 
of soul they pro! to have, would have offered 
rs; and do you think now that 
J will answer their call and nod like a trained dog? 
Yl show them all what I can do, and what 1 mean 
to do.” 

“ 4 letther did you say for me, Betty?” 

“Yes, Looney,” said Betty, holding in her hand 
a, sweetly-scented note, which she had tried to peer 
into all the morning. “ What’s in it?” says Bet- 
ty before Looney had hardly opened it. 

“ould your tongue, you illmanerly famalo; it 
is my correspondence, sure. Haven’t you got 
more delicate falins than to spake when Tm read- 
ing?” 

‘The note was written in alarge hand-writing, for 
Looney, as Fanny knew, was not yet au fait in 
the mysterics of epislatory. calligraphy. It was 
from Fanny, and read as follows :— 

Dear Looney :—Mect me to-night at the cor- 
ner of B—— Street. Don’t fail to come. 














Fanny, 


Looney dropped the note and lookea aghast. 
Betty instantly went up and was about picking up 
the ‘cause of Looney’s bewilderment, when a 
mart rap on her red avm trom Looney signified 
the youth’s disapproval of the cook’s impertinence, 
Looney then quicily resto} ithe fallen missive to 
the envelope, and made hi it, much to the disap- 
pointment ‘and chagrin of Betty, who expected to 
he let into the whole scere Her young mistress 
had brought down the note half an hour previous- 
ly, with the strict injunction to give it to Looney 
as soon as he hud finished his work in the stable. 
How puzzled Betty was—like all other women 
would have been in her place—to know what the 
mysterious note contained! — That it was a polite 
way of informing Looncy his services were no 
Jonger wanted, she had not quite settled in her 
mind; but then, again, were he going, surely she 
would have heard about it, too. No, it could nol 
have been that—then what was it? 








The street through which the walkers went led 
to the open county, and a few steps further 
brought them to a grove of thickly leaved elms, 
into which the couple strolled. The moon, that 
had now burst forth in all her brilliancy, shot sil- 
ver rays through the opening branches of the 
rees, the long trailing shadows of which seemed 
like dim spectres of the night. Across the path 
lay a few stones of a rugged and grim appearance, 
while the long and overgrown blades of grass, 
which scemed to have weaved themselves in dis- 
torted shapes, and the rustling of the never-silent 
lenyes, coutrasted strangely with the walkers, 

“Looney,” began Miss Fanny, softly, “havo 
you any regard for me?” 

“ Och, by St. Patrick!” thought Looney, “hero’s 
five dollars extra a month, at laste.” 

“Looney,” reiterated Fanny, “tell me, oh, tell 
me a you have any regard for me; do you love 
me 

Looney now began to feel uneasy—what young 
gan under the same circumstances would not? 
He must say something “ plazing ” to get his sal- 
ary raised; and, for the life of him, at that pres- 
ent moment, be could not recollect in any novel he 
had read anything that would be appropriate. 

“Love you?” lie at Inst stummered forth. “Can 
ye be doubting of it missus, that yeaxed? Sure, L 
always saryed ye, and liked yo, and would be 
mighty willin’ toa—to—if you plaze—have my wag- 
gs raised a trifle higher.” 

“Looncy,” exclaimed the excited Fanny, “would 
you mock me?” 

“Mock you, missus? No, not for tho dukedom 
ofa Pope! What made you think— 

“You misunderstand me, Looney. Do you love 
me to marry me?” 

“Murry you!” cried Looney, with a jump that 
made the leaves rustle again, Then, stopping for 
a moment, ho said as calmly as possible— 

“Do ye mane, Miss Funny, you're in arnest, and 
not chaffering?” 

+e am, dear Looney; and with all my heart I 
love you.” 

“Oh, my! my! my!” sobbed ooney, Ltaking 
out a tattered yellow handkerchief and putting 
one corner to his eye. “LE seo it all, 1 see it alll 































trouble. Naturally woman js an inquisitive crea-| 


It’s a fool you’d be afther makin’ of me; a poor 
deluded crathur that Iam, Ob, my! my! my! 
my heart will break, an’ so it will!” 
% Oh, idiot that 1 was!” said Fanny, half to her- 
self, “to place dependence on this unbelieving rus- 
tic.’ But it is too late now to draw back, I must 
roon. Tush,’—turning to Looney—“incredulous 
creature! [mean all that I say. T would scorn to 
make a fool of any man, much more of you, whom 
I love and ardently adore.” 

“But do you raley adore me, Miss Fanny? or 
are you blarneying ?” cried Looney, now recover- 
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ig. 

“T do, I do, Looney; oh, in pity’s sake, do not 
expose my long-cherished secret!” and now it was 
her turn to weep. 

“ Come to me arms, then, me wingless angel 
and the two were just about to scal the contract 
with a kiss, when Looncy stopped short. 

“No,” said be, “ I mustn’t; faix an’ I forgot.” 

“Forgot what?” asked Fanny, pleadingly. 

“J ax your pardon, missus, but [ don’t care 
about tellin’.” 

“What, not to me, you own Joving and truc-| 
Fanny ?” 

“Oh, my!” sighed the bewildered youth; “ I’m 
bothered ‘intirely, and so I am.” 

“ Fear not, Looney, my love,” said Fanny, en- 
dearingly, with one arm on his shoulder, “but 
open your heart to me, and tell me all.” 

“Well, you see, missus, I’m in a fix; Tm he- 
twane two fires; and which iver way I turn, I got 
scalded.” 

“Confide in me, your love, Looncy, who will 
never desert you, ani who will heal your wounds, 
even if, like fair Rosamond, she, in so doing, en- 
dangers her lite.” 

“But,” cried the conscicntious Looney, “it 
would take a mighty big plaster to hale the gricf 
my heart would suffer in partin’ wid Molly O’Brag 
—the famale [have sworn to kape in my heart till 
I get back to Dunshaughlan.” 

“Oh, banish Molly from your heart, my love, 
and let me reign solely there.” 

“But—but—” blubbered forth Looncy. 

“But what, my precious?” anxiously asked, 
Fanny. 

She'll—she’ll—tear the eyes out of me head 
when I get back!” cried Looney, shedding a series 
of undisguised tears. 

“Oh, fate, fate!’ moaned Fanny, clasping her 
hands. 

“Oh, Molly!” groaned Looney, burying his face 
in his handkerchie 

“So, Looney,” cried Fanny, brushing away & 
few tears, “you refuse my hand, my heart, and 
my fortune. Refuse one who has watched your 
every movement, and drank in every word you 
uttered. I leave you, Looney, heart-broken and 
despairing (a sob)—and may—and may (more 
sobs)—and may you he happy with—with your 
Molly !” and here she walked a few steps forward, 

Looney, during this passionate appeal, had 
shown great uneasiness ; but when he saw she was 
on the point of leaving him, perhaps forever, he 
could resist no longer, but cried— 

“Take me, me darlint. I repint. what I'm afther 
sayin’. I’m yours for betther or for worse.” 
Angel!” 
“ Jewel!” 
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On looking over, lately, some of the half-de- 
cayed papers of the Midge family, from which I 
gleaned this story, [ came across 2 dingy-looking 
packet tied with faded pink r phon, and labeled 
“VLoye letters”? ‘This [opened; and for the bene- 
fit of my readers will transcribe the contents of 
two of the notes. 

This one appears to have been written soon after 
the meeting just narrated. The date, I might re- 
mark, was illegible. 


“ Beloved Looncy,—My heart has been a yoid 
since we last met. I long to steal a glance that 
love can only give; and to revel in the light of that 
eye which can only be truly illumined under love’s 
inspiration. 

“T fear, Looney, we are watched. If you love 
me, dearest, be cautious. The time will yet come 
when the scrutiny of a parent will bring no fears 
to my breast, and your love alone will be my stay. 
Meanwhile, patience—exercise for a little while 
that virtue, for the sake of thy ever constant 

Fanny.” 

Here is the fac-simile of one from Hooncy. 

“deer fanne,—Im in recete of Yurs but mi pen 
refuses tu spake wat mi hart Feels on reeding it, 
Betty the cooke iied me wen i was reeding It but i 
gave her a holt wich made her squirm Round pur- 
ty quick. The mity ochen wid all its roarin cud 
not expris the Sincare Devooshun ihave for you. 
Ul tell you sumthin wat youl like, do you Mind 
the fotograph i had of Molly wel i broke it up to- 
day in shivers so dape is mi luv for you an wats 
mor It i bad any other likenesses ide brak thim 
up too. rite me agane sune, wen you Have time 
your Iethers ar 60 consolin’. 

belave me to be wid All mi hart 
till deth do us crully parte 
(Signed) LOONEY. 

Note of Benny—i compossed sum varses on you 

put bad luk to it i lost Thim.” 
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Chapter VIA Natural Consequence. 


és {LOPEMENT ty Hie Lire. —Yesterday the 

‘ton’ of this city were thrown into the high- 
est state of excitement by the rumor haying been 
circulated that the accomplished and beautiful 
daughter of Mr, Josinh Midge had eloped, that 
morning, with her footman. Later during the 
day this extraordinary rumor was confirmed by 
our reporter, who visited the family, and from. 
them learned full particulars of the flight. It ap- 
pears that the young: Jady is scarce cihteen, and 
is of a most quiet and amiable disposition, and 
prepossessing appearance. The partner of her 
flight ig one Leary or Looney O’Calligan; and is 
an illiterate, cuarse-looking aud repugnant person. 
The cause of this unnatural freak on the part of 
the young lady is a profound mystery to the pa- 
rents; aud, indeed, till the morning in question, 
they never suspected their daughter of the slight- 
est impropriety with this boor. "Lhe father, bowed 
down by the weight of his grief, has started in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, who, he has reason to fear, 
may have already Ged the indissoluble knot. From 











what little he can ascertain, he supposes himself to 


be on the right track. Ho i 
teeth, and means to take summary Toe mex 
the base despoiler of his happiness’? eens an 
“Does he? faix, an’ that’s rich,” said Loo 
throwing down the paper.“ But ‘the m: nee. 
guards, to call me an alliterate, repu, ent bx blag 
~ “Oh, Heavens) what’s that?” cried aR ea: 
ing up from the sofa on whi @ . 
clin Nik ich she had been re- 
‘ othin’, me darlint; a mare tri 
in an ould howspaper that has tote Rica 1 found 
ogo for : fortnlehiey are 
“ Quick, Looncy! give it to me at once,” 
“Be pes, me jewel, here it is; but don't disturb 
Fourse 3 it is only » natheral consequence, my 
Seizing the paper, Fanny commenced readi 
the paragraph till she came rd Te 
fer bowed down,” &c. to the words, “the far 
“Oh, Looney! Looney!” cried Fanny, bursti 
into tears, and throwing herself Sofnee 
Poor, poor TG Ee ee cea My 
“Bother the ould father, say I, wid 
malate said Looney, taking Cat ‘his pipe “Taree 
ould cormorant fret his gizzard, 
ato Faas at all, at all.” e iene dit Sb 
, you unfeeling man!” sobbed fo: 
“ That’s right, me darlint; blather anit ey 
prove you rey, ey) an’ so it will.” ; r 
! oh!” was Fanny’s almost i i 
sponse to Leoney hearted speech. ee 
‘o! ho! ho!” mocked Looney, wi 
See hal my tne lady. Pie anata 
nfalin’, is it? ll soon seo 
bea : whose unfalin’, me 
oney,” cried Fanny, starting up, “sii 
LIshan’t be spoken to in this iuanines, Rad ee 
a menial that I have taken from the very ikitebon 


“ An’ who axed ye to do that same, A 
know? Sure, an’ didn’t ye practice a has aoe 
tionon me? Didn’t ye say we'd have a forte 
when we were married, bedad? And the divila 
fardin’ P'ye sanc of it yet. Ye can pout an’ look 
mighty vexed, an’ 80 ye an but [ think, as yer 

wful husband, I’ve aright to 
* pertater trappel? = ‘ell 7e.t0.Bould yer 

~ Monster of ingratitude!” 
owld, now! or by St. Pathrick, Pll 
to Aincriky, and lave ye among those who'll tas 
ye a thrifle worse than I’ve done.” 

Fanny’s heart was too full to speak, an 
she sank again on the sofa. And was tie ae 
alization of married life? Was this the indepen- 
dence she had bartered wealth and station for? 
Was this the reality of the dreams that had 60 often 
transported her to Elysium? Was this the denoue- 
ment of the drama she had been enacting so long? 
She had indeed had pity on the snake, who, when 
warmed, now turned against her. No, it caunot 
be—all is a dream, @ phantasy of the brain, and 
she will soon wake to dissipate thé cruel illusion, 
and to find the marble halls and glittering palaces 
of old; to take part in the mazy dance; to drink 
in once more the flood of silver music; to listen 
again to the sweet flattery from handsome lips, 
But why these bare, desolate walle and rade - 
tongues? Is ita dream within a dream? Silently 
her spirit prays for the light to dawn again on her 
enshrouded soul—for x kindly hand to point the 
way through the long, trackless ath. 10 tink- 
ling, golden bell that, swayed by Kolia, discoursed 
most exquisite music, was now shattered, and the 
harmony destroyed. Dissonant notes had grated 
harshly on the ear; but, teven now, a plaintive 
voice procecded from its throut, as it fell, gurgling, 
in the rolling waters of Lethe. 





Chapter VIl.—The Coyelusion. 


Soa scandal! scandal! What a quantit 
of food for some minds! What a current art 
cle that is exported, sold and re-sold, resold ‘in, 
and at last retailed out by pettifogging, sneaking 
busybodies. During the first two weeks after the 
extraordinary clopement there wero many in the 
city of — who carried on quite a large business 
with this article. Old maids—particularly anx- 
jous—would deal out the pungent commodity, mo- 
dicum by modicum, in order to reserve a portion 
of their knowledge till it beeame scarce in the mar- 
ket. There were, also, many, who, not content 
to deal honestly, adulterated their stock, aud gave 
out to the world quite a spurious substance. 

Miss Pinky has just stepped over to Miss Cratch- 
et’s, a certain aged young damsel in corkscrew 
curls, with a great antipathy for open windows, 
and 2 wondrous predeliction for the domestic order 
of tho. feline species. 

“Well,” says Miss Pinky, “have you heard the 
further news ?” 

“Dear me, no; do tell us.” 

“Well, you sce a gentleman called on ma, to- 
day, and f, happening to be passing through the 
passage about that time, accidentally overheard 
part of the conversation. He said that the man 
with whom Fanny ran off has turned out to be— 
what do you think?” 

“A prize fighter?” 

“No” 

«A cireuseman?” 

“No; nothing: so common. 

“ An officer?” 

“No; but as you can’t guess, Yl tell you. Ho 
has turned out to be an Irish lord in disguise 

“Gracious goodness! who would have thought 
it?” 

“Yos, a real Irish lord; and what do you think, 
they are both now en route to his estate in freland; 
an estate which, the gentleman afiirmed, is as tine 
as any in England.’ aes 

“Oh, dear me, what a turn of affairs! ers 

“You may well say that; but hush!” said Miss 
Pinky, lowering her voice, “PTL tell you a secrot, 
if you promise not to divulge it’? ind? 

“Now, Felistina, how can you bo 80 unkind 
Did you cver know me to betray any of your 8& 
erets ?” 3 
; “Don’t get into a fret about it, Maria, but just 

iston.” 

“$o Lam; I’m all attention,” said Miss Cratch- 
et, holding her breath.” 5: 

*« Do you know our coachman, Tom? : 

“Do you mean that short little man, with a blue 
nose, who drives your carriage 

BS Yes, tho same, Well, of late, I have had oT 
strong suspicion that he is not what you and 
him to be.” 
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“What do you mean?” 
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“What I mean, is, that I believe ho also is some 
nobleman in disguise.” : 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!”” cried Miss Cratchet, with all 
the experience of one-and-forty years. 

“You may call it fiddlesticks, or whatever you 
like, but I intend to Investigate it secretly and thor- 
oughly, and if it is so, why, I—don’t know what 
Ishould be inclined to do. In the mean time, be 
mum—not a word to a single soul.” 

“ Oh, no, of course not.” 


Let us now proceed up tho streot, and enter the 
mansion of Alderman Rudge, whose wife is having 
a private and “strictly confidential” tete-a-tete with 
Mrs. Ferrit. # 

“Yes,” continues the latter amiable personage, 
“T always thought Miss Midge excessively low 
and common, und now she has reached her level. 
I, for one, never spoke to the girl, and always gave 
my daughter most particular injunctions not to 
have anything to do with any of the family. Bye- 
the-bye, I heard something to-day which makes 
Matters worse, even if that were possible.” 

“ What, do say?” : 

“ Well, it was told mo in confidence to-day, that 
more reasons than one made Miss Fanny- follow 
her lioge.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“And that the whole affair was almost—you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes, [understund. Dear, dear! what a shock- 
ing affair.” 

“T heard this from an authentic source, so there 
can be no doubt about it in the least. I would not 
have said anything about it, even to you, only I 
know it won’t go any further. For the sake of the 
family it ought to be kept quiet.” 

“They won’t hold their heads up so high now 
as they have done.” 

“No, I should think not.” 


There is now very little for the narrator of this 
episode tosay. The tracing of a romantic passion 
has been attempted, from the dawn of love to the 
very setting of that love's reality. Bright clouds 
with silver linings have, indeed, at times hovered 
near; but then lowering shadows have overcast 
the sky of love, which, for the sake of our deer he- 
roiue, should ever havo been of rare and roseute 

ues. 

Long years have rolled by since the incidents 
recorded in those chapters took place. The last 
accounts, however, that have reached us, spoke of 
Mrs. U’Calligan residing with her husband in Lon- 
donderry, (not Dunshaaghiin,) and surrounded 
by a troop of promising O'Calligans, some of 
whom may yet have the good luck of their father 
in being able to steal the affoctions of a wealthy 
heiress. 

















TIME’S CHANGES, 


HERE was a child, a helpless child 
Ful of vain feays'and fancies wild, 
That often wept, and sometimes smiled 
Upon its mother’s breast; 
Feebly its mequings stanmiered out, 
‘Aud fottered tremblingly ubout, 
‘And knew no wider world without 
Its little home of rest. 


There was a boy, a light-heart boy, 

One whom no troubles could annoy, 

Save some lost sport, or shattered toy 
Forgotten in an hour; 

No dark remembrance troubled him, 

No future fear his path could dim, 

But joy before his eyes would swim, 
Aud hopes rise like a tower. 











There was a youth, an ardent youth, 

Full high of promise, courage, truth, 

He felt no seathe, he knew uo ruth, 
Save love's sweet wounds alone; 

He thought of but two soft blue eyes, 

Le soughit no gain but beauty’s prize, 

Aud sweeter held love's saddest sighs 
‘Than music's softest tone. 





There was a man, 2 wary man, 
Whose bosom pureed full inany a plan 
¥or making lite’s contracted span 
A path of gain and gold: 
And how to sow, and how to reap, 
‘And how to swell his shining heap, 
And how the wealth acyuired to keep 
Secure within its fold. 


There was an old, old, grey-haired one, 
On whom had fowr-seure winters done 
Their work appointed, und had spun 
His thread of life so line, 
That scarce its thin line could be seen, 
And with the slightest. touch, I ween, 
*twould be as it ad never been, 
And leave behind no sign. 

















And who were they, thove five, whom fate 
Seemed as strauge coutrasts tu create, 
‘That cach might in his different state 

‘The other's pathway shun? 
Titel thee that that infant vain, 
That boy, that youth, that man of gain, 
That grey-beard, who did roads attain 

So Yarlous—they were one. 

















THE LOST INHERITAN« 

IE Paris correspondent of the New York “ Ex- 

press writes thus: 

I have a story to relat 

week, which, occupying more space than [ usually 
devote to incidents, convey ‘Hent a moral 
that [ have yielded to the temptation to give it in 
full, 
The train from Paris to Lyons stopped at the 
tion of Jvigny, a town upon the route, and after 
leaving a few passengers, ag: The de 
pol, for & Moment crowded with railroad agents 
and loukers-on, was soon deserted by all but ovo 
individuals, 

One of them was an old man, dressed in the 
garb of a well-to-do farmer; the other a youth of 
five-and-twenty, who seemed to be waiting for 
some one to come and meet him, To this person- 
age the old man fin idressed himselt. 

“ May [ presume, sit,” said he, “to inquire if 
you are Clement B?”’ 

“Yes, my good man,” replied the youth with a |- 
hanughtiness of mumer, “and I haveno doubt you 
are Mr. Martin.” 

“Well, Mr. Martin,” continued Clement, in the 
aame tone, “T began to imagine you intended to 
keep me waiting. That would not have been the 
best manner in which to buve insinuated yourself 


to your readers, this 

























The old man, instead of replying, let his head 
fall upon his breast, 9s if in deep affliction, and 
conducted the new comer towards a large old- 
fashioned new carriage, to which a very rough- 
looking horse was harnessed. 
“ Were is your carriage, sir,” said Martin. “If 
you will be good enough to get in, I will have the 
honor of conducting you to the Hermitage.” 
“Phat my carriage, sir,” cried Clement. “Why, 
I shall be taken fora travelling pedler.” 
But a few days before, Mr. Clement B., who now 
put,on so many fine airs, was a simple clerk ina 
crockery store in Paris, and possessed the reputa- 
tion of being a quiet, unpretending little fellow. 
What, then, had brought about this sudden and 
radical transformation? He had become, since the 
previous day, a rich man, and it may be well un- 
derstood that the possessor of an income of twen- 
ty thousand francs a year finds it difficult to retain 
the modest demeanor of a poor clerk. On the 
previous day, while dusting the large piles of 
crockery under his charge, 2 letter had arrived 
through the post, conveying to him the startling 
intelligence that one of his uncles, of whom he 
had often heard as an eccentric and very wealthy 
old man, but whom he had never seen, had just 
died at his chateau, in Burgundy, leaving his neph- 
ew, Clement, sole lezatec of' his estates, tu the ex- 
clusion of many other heirs. 

The letter was from a notary in the province, 
who desired him to leave Paris immediately, for 
Joigny, the town near which this uncle had resid- 
ed, where he would be met by Mr. Martin, an old 
confidential servant of the defunct, and conducted 
from the railroad to the “ Hermitage,” the name 
which the deceased had given to the chafrau and 
his estate. 

Almost driven out of his senses by such an un- 
expected stroke of fortune, he hastened to obey 
the notary’s directions, and on his arrival at Joig- 
ny, joined Martin, as wo have scon. 

On jolted the queer vehicle in which our hero 
had so contemptuously taken A place until, after a 
ide of several miles, the occupants arrived at their 
destination. Martin offered the honors of the 
Hermitage to the new proprietor, called all the ser- 
vants and introduced them to their futuce master, 
and then conducted the latter to his own apart- 
ments, 

“This was the sleeping-chamber of your uncle,” 
said Martin, as they entered a vast apartment, fur- 
nished in old-fashioned style. “It was in this 
room that he died, ten days ago.” 

But the nephew, instead of evincing any emo- 
tion, upon being shown the chamber of his benc- 
factor, threw upon all around him a look of 
scorn, and cried, 

“Upon my word, I can’t say I think much of 
the old boy’s taste! I never saw anything so very 
ugly in all my life.” 

“ Notwithstanding, sir,” replied Martin, “ it is 

















I would that ye should bear 
A message kind and true 
To one I love full well, 








Go in the tranquil hour 
Of midnight, hushed and still, 
When every yielding power 
Is bent to slumber’s will, 
And whisper in his eur 
The words | tell to you— 
Say that he still is dear 
To one who loves him true. 


Soy. that though far away, 
is image still ix here, 
In memory bright by day, 
By night in dreams go dear. 
Telf hin, though months have sped, 
This heurt stfil knows no change 
Though inany a joy has fled, 
No power cay e’er estrange. 


Sweet spirits of the air, 
Speed quickly on the wing; 
This kindly message bear, 
And his sweet answer bring. 
Lose not 2 single word 
Which I entrust to you; 
Be sure that he has heard 


‘My message fond and true. 
isabet N. Jorox. 

















BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


ITE Moors in that land of gross darkness, the 
interior of Africa, celebrate their funerals with 
dismal howlings and wailings. These hideous 
noises cease when their dead are buried out of 
their sight, and the nearest relative of the depart- 
ed then plants a certain kind of evergyeen at the 
grave’s head. This shrub cred to that solemn 
use, and the stranger who plicks a leaf of the ho- 
ly plant, or even touches it with his fingers, is in- 
stantly and speedily punished, While the sad pro- 
cession is on the way to the churchyard, the wo- 
men in the south of France call out the name of 
the person.on the bier, in a plaintive tone of voice. 
The Indians used to address the unconscious ten- 
ant of the coflin, by name, as they carri 
the burial, and upbraid him for having for 
his wife and children, and given up the delights of 
the chase and the glory of the battle-field 
In the county of Durham, England, those who 
carry out the funeral invitations piously refrain 















‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. close of the last century 
along with many others indicati 









revolting custom, 


of gross tastes 














SONG. h ¢ 

OME, spirits of air, and loose manners, is no longer practised even in 

C ‘A task J have for you; the most remote and ignornut sections, After 
\< these entertainments wei i « 





lomary in some places to send a small loaf of 
wl ry house. These doles, as they 
called, served at once as invitations fo the fu- 












pneugl far ayay from view; were 
hen Sisten while I te i ° 
Thi 7 neral and donations to the poor. In place of the 
This message kind and true. little lonvos placer of iat 1 ve i 


che poor on these occas 
handed to the needy across the bier, by the neare 
family relative of the departed. It used to be cus- 
tomary in some parts of Scotland to distribute 
large sums of money among the poor at the obse- 
quies of persons of position and wealth. 















LADY BYRON. 


Hs the knowledge of the real cause of separa- 
tion between the greatest poet of the age and 
the lady of the irrevocable marriage boud passed 
away in her death forever? “If forever—tare thee 
well.” She was a dignitied, se! pecting wo- 
man, or the specialities of the family difference 
would have been in the chronicles of the day forty 
years ayo. Not hers the lady Lady Bulwer idea 
of caricaturing an offending husband in a rival 
novel. The jady that had once been linked in the 
noble chain of the Byron, disdained any other ca- 
reer than that of strength in suffering. “If the man 
whose intensity of genius blazed over all civili: 
tion scorned the quiet hour by the calm 
home hearth—if he could better lead a wor 
guide one heart—if he was acute to the 
nent of all loveliness, except that of virtue—if he 
better imitated his mother than assimulated to his 
wife, he showed that there was a higher reality of 
nobility in the descendant of Sir Ralph Milbanke 
than in the blood of the mingled Gordon and By- 
ron, In her silence there was a grandeur of ex- 
ample to her sex, che liké of which they seldom 
Se 





































see. 

The life of Lady Byron has not been, since the 
brief period in which she lived with the poet, ont 
of the quict and unobserved routine, While Ada 
lived the reading world considered themsclyes as 
guardian over her, and the daughter of Byron was 
as a familiar name whe the English language 
was uttered. What was her bias toward her fa- 
ther is not certain, Qn one occasion she thanked 
an American gentleman that ke had not obtruded 
onher that “dissagreeable subject.” It was with 
the family of Byron, with that of Scott, and 
Moore, and Burns. The world woald accept noth- 
ing but gold thrice refined, from such anint, and 
that they had not to give. Ada never knew the 
























from touching the knockers on the doors, and sum- 
mon the friends iking a certain number of 
times with a k The singular custom comes 
down from a very remote period, so far distant 
that the years have preserved no trace of its ori- 

















the best way we have here; and, if you cannot 
content yourself, I really don’t know where you 
will find other lodgings.” 
“Me live here! You don’t imagine I am such a 
donkey, I hope! For us young fellows, do you see, 
Paris is the only place; so [shall sell this old crazy 
rookery at once, and then be off.” 

“ Sell the Hermitage, your uncle’s fa 
of residence! Impossible! And we 
hoped to end our days under this roof, what is to 
become of us?” 
“Mr. Martin,” retorted the young man, “ let me 
have none of your complaints, I beg. Get me 
some dinner, and afterwards you will drive me to 
the notary’s. 
After having eaten a hearty meal, notwithstand- 
ing he found the meats insipid and the wines sour, 
the legatee, still accompanied by Martin, re-entered 
the carriage, and the two started off. 
“Tf Lam not mistaken,” observed Mr, Clement, 
after an hour’s ride, “we passed this spot this 
morning, and that—pointing to a building—“ is 
the railroad depot. Do we take the cars?” 























which caused the 
of himself, “1, sir, 
Tam not dead, Mavi 
your conduct, [had resolved to x you heir of | ¢ 
all I possess; but, before doing so, [wished to} 1 
know if you were really deserving: of my gener-| i 
osity, and [had recourse to stratagem, which has 

thoroughly exposed your true character to me, 
Good-bye, Mr, Clement; return to your shop, and | s; 
remember that your arrogance and ingratitude 
¢ lost you that which will never again be placed 
within your reach.” 
The old man then gave his foolish nephew a few 
hundred francs to indemnify him for the expense | of 
of his trip, took Jeave of him at the depot, and a 








m your uncle, and, happily, 




































_ Hi ‘i I 
“You, alone, will do so,” responded his com- | awful silence, we fan 
panion, speaking yery gravely, and in a manner | utterance of the mo: 
young man to tremble, in spite | most becoming many 


wx heard good accounts of’ perstition of the Seneca Indians,“ When ain 





fection to the loved and lost, It is not unt 
to see twenty or thirty loosed at once over one 
grave. 


f death in their bloom while the day was cb: 


gin. In Flintshire it is customary for the com- 
pany to recite the Lord’s Pr: with bowed 
heads and subdued yoives, while the pall-bearers: 
are bringing the bier out of the house. In North 
Wales it is the special privilege of the nearest of 
kin to the deceased to carry the coffin, There 
spots on the read to every churchyard called “re 
ing-places.” There the hearers lay the bier, and 
rehearse over it the Lord’s 11 The train is 
preceded by a man with a litte bell, who rings ir 
the entire way from the house to the tomb, The 
officiating minister throws the first spadeful of 
¢arth on the coffin, 

In some parts of Scotland the nearest relatives 
of the dead lower the con into the gi The 
cords used are sacred to this solemn service, and 
are called “ mourning cords.” The cottin having 
been let down, they who hold the cords remove 
their hats, and immediately the whole company 
uncover. There is nu prayer made, no servic 
read, no hymm sung; but there they stand, with 









































noininutes, This solemn 
ably impr 
more aflecting than the 





ready grave for about te: 
be incones 
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We have the following account of a pretty 
il 
« 
In 
th 


son a young Dird until it fi 
y of song, and then, loadin 
sand caresses, they loose its bons 





yes until it has flown to the 






rs or Close i 
nd, and deliv 










us bure 





its pree 





pivit- 


t 
th 
The Greeks buried those who fell under the shaft 1 

the streets of London, as the funeral of Byron 





y the shadows and mists of the o 
The Welsh bless the clouds that rain upon them 
They look upon the 








turned home. The feclings of the young man may 


be imagined, but as the yellow-cov 
bed.” I think this true sto- | si 








cannot be de: 
an apf illustration of the maxim, “Never } x 
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ry is 
halloo until you are out of the wood: 











Original. 


TO MISS HENNIE A. W. At 








“Tis such epring-morning loveliness, for 
‘The blushing and the bright, 











Beneath whose sway unconseivusly n 
‘Phe heart itself grows light. fell 
tha 

The crimeon flushing on the rose, the 


When some fresh wind hie passed, 
Parting the boughs—just suctt a hue 
Upon thy chee 





less 





ing 


Thy durk-brown Mir, where sunshine dwells 
sin dsummer home; om 


Thy brow of snow, us ptire a8 white, 


z 





It je as only flowers can grow, 
In such a charmed domain. 











red novels say, | on their way to the bari: 
phere that it is well with the spirit of the departe: 


performed in the ea 


upon their shoulder: 
brother. 


HE Tel me ook upon thy fees i Up to a recent. period’ the hier was ear- | lt 
Joka haptnerato pare ig hai ried by those most nearly connected with the de- | Tt 
On everything 80 fair, ceased. This last service was led as the 

p we of those Whose tears Huwed most freely 





Crosses are erected on the highways in Spain to 
park the spot stained by the bloud of those who 


¢ 
graves. It ix rare for any on 
melancholy heap. 
suddemy and erw 


is 
locks and holts 
agony 






hower as an announcement from the bli i 

cil 
The tender and solemn oflice of pal 
y days of Clu ) 
f s, even Bishops cons 
not beneath their honorable position to bear | 20, 
the body of a dep 






ghest Church offi 








the sleeper. 


bared heads, all silently looking down into the : = 7 Pa 

ared heads, and ntly looking dows stranger to profane by disturbing—the chief’ loss 
sive, This ity the dreease of th 
appropriate words in the | &3.% i p 
‘appropriate words im he | of Pyonsht delved in nuggets, snd the ore, in the 
‘ heat of criticism, showed no alloy. 


s : 
over her grave, in the belief’ that it will not fold its { 84 men who look into the ‘laboratory 
i ie desire this—to know what acts of their life gave 


of af: | parentage 


han this, to mould the mind of intelligent men so 








was [shrine he had 
the { While her years were yet young. Thirt 
dered | & widow: 
IY othe 
Marlborough, the 
lund, surrounded by friends, to a peaceful grave. 








father whose illustrious name made hers 2 house- 
hold word of’ literature, but as she, in her in: 
asa woman, felt the wrong thar foreed a wi 
leave her husbanc nd iu the pages which even 
fame could uot entirely illuminate, The family of 
Lord Byron knew Jeast of him, or it may be—it 
must have been—that which they knew fuer tha 
any other, might better not have been known, 
Lady Byron found among Americans those to 
whom her hospitality. was generously and pet 
veringly extended. To Henry Colman, the pleas- 
ant and amiable, but rather weak and worldly, 
Unitarian clergyman—she : constantly kind. 
ter name seems to have been cherished by hi 
one of his best English friends, sochute with 
the great poet, her own name in England was one 
of its celebrities, however auwittingly on her own 
part. Perhaps if any feeling of surprise was 
awakened in society by any act of hers, it was that 
the widow of Lord Byron should write verse and 
believe it poetry. One would look, at least, for 
some nicety of judsment respecting sculpture from. 
the son of? Cunoya, Yet the most: brilliant of ex- 
amples seems not always the most efficient of 
teachers. 

Out of the cirele whose grief it is not for the 

























































ady is, that if remove 
precious living witnes 


her own time one of the 
ture, when the miners 


of the great Era of Lites 





Of that time the record cannot, for the gratifi- 
ation of mankind, be too minute. It is not that 
longs to their affairs as individuals, for in that 
here would be butcariosity; but we do care—and 
of thought, 











the works which they have given to 
j.to do more 








instrnet, delight w 





ir will and 


atthe Age has visible impress of the 
, ‘itement of 


George Borrow tells us of the 





shed tears be- 
estninister Ale 
‘ing, th 
it was the prem: 
eture of a precious vase; that the vi whose 
gilded crushed her wor 









Some sentimental wm 














arah Jennings, disdaining to take 
name tu the heart that had once been of 
andy Byron goes, in her own 











ix better than Missolonghi. 








Original. 
EN THE SUMMER WEATHER. 





by the hand of the assassin, It is a custom 
thas come down from a remote antiquity for 
tray to cast a stone upon these solitary 
these name- 
tombstones without Ia) tribute on the 
While performing this toach- 
net for the unfortunate unknown, the lips of 
@ move in prayer for the repose of tie soul 
y ushered into the presence of 



























As of the ocean's foam, its God. 
% . The rastics in Devonshire, England, believe that 
For get hasthrown no shadow, vert, the spirit cannot leave the body su long as a door x 
in the house is shat. Vainly supposing: that the 











nd Jatches have to do with the 


y of the death struggle, the moment these 
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I would thy fate were in my hands, simple people perceive that th rer is pierced 
I'd let it but allow by the mortal arrow, they, throw every door wide Bu 
Thy future to be like the past, open. i 





nd keep thee juet as now. 
T. W. B. Hoenes, 





in my good graces.” 





Funeral feasts are of high antiquity 
were cummon throughout England ti 


and they 
near the 





He war gladsomo ax the sunshine, 


Are the ange 


Ab! I thouglit so as I Jistened 


Filling all my soul 


From my chee 
Ju my youth ure dead. 


In the sunny summer wexther, 
When the leaves were dry. 


N the pleasant summer weather, 
When the leaves were dry. 

Underneath the whispering birch-trees, 
Wandered Will and J. 








Noble, loving, true; 
ftir i Heaven? 
Have they eyes of blue? 








To his carnest voi 





ith music, 
Bidding me rejoice. 


ears have passed, long years and happy, 


Anil the rome bias fled. 
| come hopes L eheriehed 








tT love the silver birebes 
Where stood Will and I. 


Neti Winv, 





























































































































Original. 
POETRY IN THE ALLEGHANIES. 


HE eky was clear. the stars were bright, 
‘The air was sleeping soit nud still, 
When slowly wheeled the Queen of Night 

Above the hemluck-crested hill. 
‘The shadows sprang from plain and dell, 
Like trightencd ghosts at break of day; 
The silvered streamilets seemed to swell 
Beueath each dauciug, iuiry ray. 


From laurelled nook to mosey stone 
The flood of radi 





Jinnce leaped and ran; 
‘And castled clifls with glory shone, 
Which mocked the daring tread of man. 
It was a scene whose loveliness 
JEye had no scope to measure well; 
‘The soul might feel its eloquence, 
But mortal tongue was wenk to tell. 











‘An ancient man, whose hair was gray— 
With gathered wisdom aud with time, 
Sat pazing on the gorgeous way, 
Where field the Orbits mare sublime. 
The light of youth came back ouce more 
Unto his dim and dazzled eye; 
His withered cheek unwouted bore 
‘Lhe flush of poct's ecstasy ! 


His lips were parted—o'er his brow 
‘The breeze on lazy pinion strayed, 

‘Aud, lingering, cooled the new-born glow 
‘Yhat o'er Ins ruptured Jeatures played. 
He spoke—his toues knocked at our hearts— 
‘Their burden swelled these lolty lines, 

“ Stranger! the mooubenms in tliese_purts 

Looks very pretty through them pines.” 











‘AITH. 





THE HEIR OF LINN. 


BY WILLIAM J. SNELLING. 


RE is as beautiful Scotch ballad by this title 

us [ ever saw in my life, it made a very strong: 
inp jun upon me; but as the ballad is uot to be 
found, I will endeavor to tell the story in plain 
prose: 

The Laird of Linn, in Galway, was one of the 
richest landed proprietors in Scotland. Besides 
the Jands and dwellings, he had flocks and herds, 
and a good stock of gold, Moreover, he was a 
man of frugal and parsimonious disposition, so 
that the men of Galway avoided his company, 
and the whole town cried shame on him, ‘ever- 
theless, his riches grew and increased to a mighty 
sum, and there was no telling what heaps of treas- 
ure hé had concealed. 

The Laird of Linn did not marry till late in life, 
and his wife died within a year after his marriage. 
She left him one child, a son, who was the joy and 
plague of his existence. Though naturally of a 
q ‘ous temper, he was wild, reckless and ex- 
travagant. Seeing and hearing his father ridicul- 
ed every day for his miserly temper and habits, 
he resolved at all events not tu be like him, and 
spent all he could lay his hands on among low, 
dissolute companions, in riotous living—so true it 
is that one extreme often produces another. It 
was in vain that his father remonstrated with him ; 
he onlo grew worse as he grew older. , 

At last the Laird of Linn lay on his death bed. 
He had outlived all his near relations, and he had 
uo friends, so that he was obliged to teave all his 
substance to his son, and besides, next to his gold, 
he loved his prodigal heir. Previous to his death 
he called the heir of Linn to his bed-side, and thus 
spoke: 

“Ny son, when my lips are could in death and 
my tongue silent in the grave, I know how it will 
be with vou, You will spend all the substance of 
your ancestors, and all the gold 1 wot together, in 

i Nevertheless, 1’ do 
wear, There 


HI 








































heed to my only dy 
regard it, may a father’s dying curse cling to you. 
‘The upper chamber of my house in Kippietringan 
is now jocked up aud the key thrown into the sea, 
When you have lost both gold and lands, when 
you are actually suffering for a crust to appease 
your hunger, break the door open, and you will 
find a certain relief, but if’ you break the dvor 
open before that time, I say again, may a father’s 
curse cling to you.” 

awit these words the old man fell back and ex- 

TCU, 

The heir of Liun did not grieve long for his pu- 
rent. He soon after threw open his house to all 
comers. Lis forests fell beneath the axe. His 
chimneys were always smoking, a hundred men 
sat daily at his board, and he bought horses and 
hounds, and lent mouey without counting it to 
dis dissolute companions; he jested and drank and 
gumbied, as if he could not get rid of his sub- 
stance in all these ways; he took no care of his 
affairs, but gave up the guidance of them toa 
bailiff or Steward named John of Scales, who was 
a knave auda notorious usurer. John cheated his 
master in a variety of ways, and put more than 
half his rent into his own pocket. 

At lust, what the heir of Linn’s father had fore- 
seen, came to pass. His money was all gone, and 
he had no means of keeping up his excesses ex- 
cept by selling his land; but no one was rich 
enuugh to buy them except Jolin of Seales, and. 
every one knew how he came by his The 
young Laird was desperately in waut of cash to 
pay his gambling debts, and was morcover heated 
with wine when the unjust steward offered to buy 
his estate. It was a hard case, but ufter much 
discussion he agreed upon the bargain. 

“Give me your gold, good John uf Scales, and 
my lunds shall be yours forever,” said the heir of 

inn. 

Then John counted down the good clean gold, 
and a hard bargain his master had of it. For 
every pound that John agreea to pry the land was 
worth three, 

‘The last money went like the first, and the heir 
of Linn was a beggar. Le first went to the house 
that hud once been his own, but now belonged to 
John of Scales, to seck some relief. Le looked at 
the window of the great banqueting hall, but there 
was no feasting going on in it. The fire was out 
and the dimer table taken away, and all wus des- 
vlate and dismal. “ Hero’s sorry cheer,” said the 
heir of Linn. a‘ 

John would not give him a penny, but told him 
to go to his friends he had spent 80 much money 
upon foolishly. He did so, but it did no good. 
Some pretended not to know him, and none would 
lend him even a farthing, or even offer him a din- 
ner, 60 be wandered about forlorn and hungry for 








two days; for work he could not, and to beg he 
was ashamed, At last in his extreme misery he 
bethought himself of his father’s dying words. 
Thave not sold the house in Kippletringan yet,” 
said he, for no one would buy it. [will go and 
break open the upper chamber. My father said I 
would find relief’ there, and perhaps he meant 
treasure. If it should so prove, I will be a wiser 
man than I was, and not waste it on knaves.” 








To the house then he went, and broke the cham- 
ber door open. He found relief indeed. 

There was nothing in the room but a high stvol, 
and directly over it a halter dangling from a hook 
in the ceiling. He looked up and read these 
words: 

“Ah! graceless wretch and wanton fool! You 
are ruined forever. This is the only relicf for 
thoso who have wasted their patrimony as you 
have done. Behold, then, put the halter round 
your neck, and jump from the stool, ane save your 
family from the disgrace of beggary.” 

“Very excellent counsel,” said the heir of Linn, 
“and as I must either hang or starve, I think I'll 
take my father’s advice and hang. It is the short- 
est death of the two.” 

So he mounted, fastened the halter around his 
neck and kicked the stool from under, 

But the heir of Linn was not to die so. The 
board into which the hook was driven gave way 
with his weight, and he fell on the floor with a 
shower of gold coin rattling about his cars. I will 
not say he felt no pain on the next day, but at 
that moment he certainly felt none, Joy rushed. 
to his heart like a torrent, at seeing himself res- 
cued from death and beggary. The space between. 
the ceiling and the roof contained an enormous 
treasury. On the upper side of the bourd from 
which he thought to suspend himself, was fastened 
a letter addressed to him. He hastily tore it open 
and read as follows: 

“My dear son, I know your character, and no 
expostulation or advice can wean you from the 
desperate ceurse you are pursuing. Nothing but 
ry sharper than death cun work the cnre. If, 
therefore, your misfortune and sufferings should 
be so grievous that you prefer death to their en- 
durance, you will not rashly encounter them again. 
You have made the trial; take my gold and redeem 
your lands, and become a better man.” 

The heir of Linn did not leave the spot without. 
putting up a prayer to heaven for the soul of a 
parent whose admirable wisdom had discovered 
the means of raising him from ‘beggary and 
despair to affluence, and of weaning him from the 
follies and vices which had so disgraced his char- 
acter. To evince his gratitude, he resolved to 
amend his life from that day forward, and become 
all a father’s heart could wish. 

Bat he first thought he would make one more 
i nds on Whom he had wasted 
his time, his substance, and his character. He 
therefore kept his newly discovered wealth a great 
secret, until he heard that John of Scales was to 
give a grand entertainment, and all the lords and 
ladies of Galway were to be there. 

When the heir of Linn entered his father’s hall, 
it was crowded with richly dressed gentry, but he 
was in beggar’s rags. He appealed to the charity 
of the company, saying he was starving, To one 
he said, “ You have dined at my board a thousand. 
times; will you deny me the crumbs that fall from 
your own?” ‘To another, “I gave you a pair of 
steeds and trappings.” And to another he said, 
“T lent you a thousand pounds and neve ed 
you to repay me;” and so on to all the rest of the 
company. But instead of remembering his i 
they reviled him and called him a spendthrift, 
beggar, and all manner of vile names. Some said 
it was ashame that such a wretched looking ob- 
ject should be suffered to come among them; and 
one to whom more than all the rest his purse had 
been open, called upon the servant to thrust him 
out of doors, 

But one man took his part, It was master 
Richard Lackland, a poor younger son of a wealthy 
gentleman. He stood up and said, “ [never ate 
at the board of the heir of Linn; [never rode his 
horses, or shared his purse, or received a favor 
from him the amount of a farthing. But what 
then? Ile was a worthy gentleman when he had 
the means, [have twelve golden nobles, and that 
is all that I pos: in the world, and there are six 
of them at the service of the man whose hand 
was never shut to the poor, Andas Lam a gen- 
tleman, no man shall lay a finger on him while [ 
wear a sword.” 

A glad man was the heir of Linn to find one 
man worthy to be his friend. He took the six 
nobles and advanced towards John of Scales, who 
was standing at the end of the hall attired in gor- 
geous apparel. 

“ You at least,” said the heir of Linn, “ ought to 
relieve my necessities, for you have grown rich on 
ny ruin, and I gave you a good bargain on my 
ands, 

Then John of Seales began to revile him and to 
declare that he had given him much more than the 
lands were worth; fur he did not Jike to be re- 
minded. of his extortion betore so goodly a com- 
any. 

“Nay,” said he to the heir of Linn, “if you will 
but return to me half of what I paid you for your 
father’s estate, you shall have it back again,” 
“Perhaps I will find fricnds who will lend me 
the sum—theretore give me a promise under your 
band and seal, and I will see what can be done.” 
John of Scales knew that but few people of the 
country had so much money, even if it were a 
common thing to lend money to a beggar, and he 
had just seen what reliance was to be placed upon 
friends in such a case. Ile had not the least idea 
that the heir of Linn would ever be the owner of 
a hundredth part of the sum. He therefore called 
for pen, ink and paper, and sat down betore the 
company and wrote the promise, and right scoff- 
ingly gave it to his former master. 

Then the heir of Linn strode to the window and 
opened it, and took a bugle from a tatter-gabert- 
ing and blew it till the joists and rafters shook 
with the din. Presently a fair troop of servants 
rode up, well armed and mounted, Jeading » mule 
with them laden with treasures. They dismount- 
ed ond brought the bags of gold into the hall. 

“My father’s lands are my own again,” cried 
tho heir of Linn joyously; and before the company 
had recovered from their astouishment he had 
counted down to John of Scales just the sum he 
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id: 

courge me this viper out of thé house of 
Linn with dog whips. And it was immediately 
done. 

The company crowded around him to congratu- 
late him on receiving his patrimony, and excusin 
their own neglect and ingratitude. But he sai 
to them: 

“ Cuitiffs, slaves, dogs, begone! Pollute the floor 
of my house no longer! If you enter my grounds 
again, I will have my servants loose the hounds 
upon you!” 7 

To “Master Lackland he said: “Come to my 
arms, come to my heart, my brother! Live inmy 
home, and share with the heir of Linn in all 
things.” And the heir of Linn became another 
man, and an omament to his country, and a 
Dlessing to his tenants. 





DOES MY WILLIE THINK OF ME? 
Bosse wood-bird can you tell 
Where my love is wandering now? 
Roams he through the dewy dell? 
Stands he on the mountain’s brow? 
Can you tell, where’er he be, 
If my Willie thinks of me? 


Sea-shel] on the sparkling sand, 
Vearly-tinted, pure and pale, 
Let me take thee in my hand, 
‘Murmur in my ear thy tale; 
Say, if on the silver sca 
Willie sails, and thinks of me? 


Zephyrs breathing through the vine, 
Ye have been in Jands afar, 
Ye have met this love of mine 
By the beams of love's bright star. 
‘Pause and whisper ere ye flee, 
Does my Willie think of me? 


Bird, thou fliest far away. 
Shell, thy tale is of the sea, 
Not 2 zephyr soft will stay, 
Ah! they only mock at me, 
All in‘vain to ask of you, 
Ifmy Willie stilt be true. 


As some bird, who o’er her nest 

Sees the serpents glances glow, 
So thou tremblest in my breast, 
Heart that loves my Willie ao. 
‘Thou my monitor shall be— 

Does my Willie think of me? 


Ah! thou answerest aright, 
For thou beatest more and more, 
Aud thy pulse had taken flight 
If_ my Willie's love was o'er. 
Yes. 1 would have ceased to be, 
If he thought no more of me. 
Mary KYLE Datiis. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN JUDEN STRASSE. 


N_one of the most distinguished quarters of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main was the street called Ju- 
den Strasse, on Jews’ street. Although in the 
very heart of the city, it was quiet and retired, and 
represented but a2 small number of the busy resi- 
dents of Frankfort. 

In one of the houses dwelt a Jew, whose love of 
gain—if indeed such a passiow had entered into 
his soul—was under the full domination of his 
honesty and integrity. These were jewels which 
he prized far above the gold and precious stones 
with which his brethren sought to solace them- 
selves for their outward poverty of appearance. 

Twill not say that he was not carnestly seeking 
for means to provide against the future contingen- 
ties of fortune, and to lay up something for the 
lite ones who sat around his board; but high 
above all these was enthroned a pure principle of 
honor and justice, pertectly incorruptible, to the 
loss of which wealth and honors could not bribe, 
nor poverty compel him. 

The wife of Ben-Heber Rothschild was a fit com- 
panion for such a ian, Stately as an eastern 
princess, and beautiful as only her own race can 
be, in the wealth and brillianey of her deep black 
eyes and raven hair—distinguished for the peeu- 
liar purple tint that flashes over all in the sun’s 
nr just as they gleam over the ringdove's neck 
—Sarah Rothschild was as good as she was beau- 
tiful. 

This house was neat and beautifully ordered. 
Although the furniture was of a simple form, it 
was made of a rare old wood, that would now 
bring its weight in gold. One closet was devoted 
to sets of differently patterned Dresden China—the 
heirlooms of families who had been impoverished, 
and who were glad to let them lie in the Jew’s clos- 
et while they lived upon the money they brought. 
Ah! how few could redeem them! ‘This closet was 
often carelessly exposed to strangers, and its 
wealth of beautiful cups and plates was the theme 
of many lips, and it was the admiration of the 
children of Ben-Heber, They, indeed, were never 
tired of gazing upon the paintings and fine gild- 
ing that enriched the china, 

Although the outer closct was thus fearlessly ex- 
posed, few would have imagined, that beheld its 
seemingly secure back, t Was an inner one that 
contained princely inheritances in gold and din- 
monds. This was the true closet, so constructed 
that the close inspector would not reveal its exis- 
tence; and in it were hidden not the treasure that 
extravagance had pawned, and for which the 
worthy Jew was receiving profits, but simply those 
which had been entrusted to his integrity to keep, 
and for which he would never be paid, 

One night, when the family was about to retire 
to rest, a faint knock was heard at the door, and 
was answered by the master of the house. A gen- 
tleman, plain and simple in his dress and carrying 
nothing, Not eyen a cane, with which to defend 
himself, appeared on the steps. Mis person was 
wholly unknown to the Jew, and it seemed that his 
was equally so to the stranger, for he was particu- 
lar in asking for him by name. 

He ushered his visitor to the room where his 
Wife was still sitting as he left her, in front of the 
famous closet, which stood with its wide glass 
doors quite open. At first the stranger seemed 
half disposed to object to the presence of the love- 
ily Jewess, but when she turned her superb head, 
and acknowledged his own presence by a bow, 
while her grave and serene countenance relaxed 
into a smile, he seemed content that she should 
stay and witness his business with her husband, 
This was soon unfolded. The visitor was a Ger- 
man prince, who, from some political or personal 
reason, was forced to tice from Frankfort. He had. 











































































heard of the purity and uprightness 
with whom he had come to deal, and ae 
lace all he had in the world under his cha; fo 
he Would accept the trust. Tee, if 
“TY wish only,” said the prince, « 
enough for my expenses toa Pores lant. oun 
there, it will go hard if a prince cannot find some. 
thing on which to exercise his wits sufilciently to 
obtain a living. If nothing offers nearer, I shall 
shape my course to that land toward the’ Betti 
sun, wliere, Tam told, the distinction of rank vate 
ish, and where ¢ ii is neigh. 
ish, 2 cvery man is as good as his neigh- 
The Jew promised, and asked when 
bring his treasure, 80 that he might be apie ould 
point a private meeting to arrange their business, 
i Ihave them hero,” answered the prince, draw- 
ing from beneath his vest a wide girdle. On ex. 
amination, it was found to press apart with a se- 
cret spring, and in its recesses, which were deep! 
lined. with soft wool, was found a collection of i 
most precious and dazzling stones that ever greeted 
the eyes of the Jew. Diamonds whose lustre wag 
like a star, rubics and sapphires, each of which 
was worth a principality, wero in turn admired 
and commented on, and taken account of. It wag 
past midnight when the examination 
the accounts finished, Sone sad 
“Now,” said the prince, “I would fain si a: 
my, treasure is to ee that, incase anything seg 
happen to you and your wife, I might 
to seck ine ; oe Roy where 
“That is a precantion of only com: 
dence,” answered the Jew. “ You shall youyel? 
Dehold it put in a place of safety, from Which it 
will not be removed until your return, save by cir- 





cumstances in which even the sacri i 
may be demanded.” nifiee of my life 
The shutters were closed to prevent all pryi 
eyes. The Jew and his wife removed the china 
from one side of the closet, and then carefully 
slipping aside a panel, which had beén so beauti- 
fully fitted in that uo one ignorant of the secret 
could have detected it, the girdle was lowered into 
a receptacle beneath the shelf. In a moment all 
was replaced. The prince bowed his thanks, shook 
hands with his new friend, and was soon ‘on the 

road, flying from pursuit. 

Months passed away into years, and the Jew 
worked carly and late. The beautifal Sarah 
watched the cradle of her children with a mother’s 
tender affection. Her ambition for her sons was 
not that they should become great, but good men; 
but she hoped they would become a little more suc 
cessful in life than their plodding, laborious father, 

Then came the terrible French invasion, and 
those revolutions which convulsed all Germany. 
Frankfort, Hamburg and Bremen felt the sh 
and the poor Jews, hunted, pillaged of their wealth, 
denounced and persecuted, were scarcely able to 
escape with life; while the horrible ery of “Down 
with the Jews!” prevailed over all other sounds, 
aud deufened the ears of the poor Hebrews them- 
selves. 

In this time of alarm and confusion, Sarah 
Rothschild kept a brave woman’s heart within her 
bosom. She did not blench from sorrow, but grew 
more gloriously beautiful than ever. A mother 
and a wifg, she lost sight of herself in heroic love 
for the dear objects of her affections, The house 
was ransacked and pillaged—everything of value 
was taken by the lawless French soldiery, who 
scornfully reviled her husband for keeping such a 
magnificent woman in so poor a cage. The perse- 
cution did not cense here. Every Jew who put his 
head out of doors was required to take off his hat 
to the Christians; and if he omitted this act of hu- 
miliation he was stoned and abused. And the 
proud spirit of Sarah chafed to see her husband 
and the brave, beautiful boys, who dared rebel 
against the multitude, receive insults and threaten- 
ings from even the children of the Christians. 

Years went by. The prince returned. He had 
secn both troubles and joyous times in the far 
country which he had flown to as a refuge; and 
now, with renewed health and strength, and a 
brave, strong spirit that was determined to take 
life as it came, and bear on without murmuring, 
he settled quietly down near Frankfort. t 
around him were traces of the recent struggle with 
a foreign power; but as the grass springs up elas- 
tic from the foot that treads it down, so docs a 
city or nation recover itself after the oppressor has 
been trainping within its borders, 

The German prince sometimes thought of the 
treasure he had committed to the Jew; but he 
knew what his class was reported to have suffered, 
and felt that in those times of extremity, human 
integrity must fall before the absolute necessity 
that surrounded the unhappy Jews. He comforted 
himself that, at least, the high-bred and stately 
Jewess and her husband might have been most es- 
sentially benefited by the deposit he had left with 
them; and thus the matter rested in his mind. 

One morning, while the prince was at breakfast, 
he was told that 2 person wished to sce him on 
business. He desired his presence in the brenk- 
fast room, and, on his entrance, was surprised and 
gratified by the sight of his old friend, the Jew. 

“T enme,” said he, “to speak about the proper- 
ty left with me.” P 

“ Don’t mind that at all, my friend,” interrupted 
the prince, “ but come and take breakfast with me, 
Nay, I insist and pray, do not mention the af- 
f Trejoice that it was there to do you service 
in a time when you must have needed. itso much, 
Sit down, and, in this admirable coffee, wo will 
drink away its remembrance altogether.” 

‘The Jew took the proffered chair. 

“ Believe me, prince, your treasure is all safe, 
just as [told you. The closet was searched again 
and again, and every seam examined without suc- 
cess. ‘The fine old china, and indecd all our pos- 
sessions, were sacrificed to the plundering rapaci- 
ty of the enemy; but thanks to the name of Isra- 
el’s God, we were cnabled to keep secret the trust 
you reposed in us. Your property only awaits 
your order, to be restored to you as you gave it. 

The prince was astonished. “I had scarcely be- 
lieved in such virtue, my friend, You have taught 
me that a man’s integrity may be incorruptible; 
and Henceforit Tshall have increased faith in the 
dignity and purity of human nature. 

a tow dave after this the prince called at the 
house in Juden Strasse, and received his girdle 
with not a stone missing. In that very house the 
children of Ben-Heber were educated in the prin- 













































































ciples of honor and justice, Everywhere the in- 
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of bread and butter, puddings and pies; rashers 
of bacon for the laborer, und haunches of venison 
or turtle soup for the epicure, Instead of being 


Original. 


from the canvas, regakding carefully the effect 
THE HOME OF THE SOUL. 


tegrity of their father was sounded abroad by the 
produced. He retired to his couch, and for the 











prince, who deemed that his thanksjand presents | 
were notsufficient. The world heard the tale; and | 
the humble Jew-received not only the trust but the ; 
companionship of princes and nobles. In all parts 

of the commercial world men heard the mane with 

veneration; and at this day his family are se:t- | 
tered about in tho grandest cities of Europe, the 
monarchs of finance, the arbiters of the moncy 
market, the successful, because honorable, con- 
trollers of the wealth of nations. 

But though frequently urged to make her home 
in one of tho princely palaces in which they dwell, 
Sarah Rothschild passed her peaceful old age in 
the Judon Strasse. When her sons, who were 
princes in their own right, and noblo by their 
country’s gift of nobility—given too, to merit 
alone—when they visited her, she received them in 
the same room in which they had received their 
lessons of truth and honor; and the stately woman 
rose up With » grace and dignity that would seem 

¢ only to a queon, and, layiug her hands 


to belong t 
upon their heads, would bless them in the name of 


Israel’s God. ' 

“May their trive increase!” is the heartfelt 
thought of all who know their worth and integti- 
ty. Such is a true sketch of the great house of 


Rothschild. 
QAVIOR, when the morning breaketl, 
When night's shadows disappear, 

Wilt Thou listen to our praises, 
Send au answer to our prayer? 

Thanks we give for all the blessings 
Thou dost scatter o'er our way; 

Guide us through our various wanderings, 
Lead us safely through this day. 


Savior, when the evening cometh, 
When we feel that night is near, 
Wilt Thou breathe an evening blessing, 
Aud our humble praises hear? 
Thanks to Thee for all the mercies 
‘Thou hast shown ue through the day; 
May ‘'hy angels watch above us 
Till night’s shadows flee away? 


HYMN. 


Savior. be Thou ever near us, 
Guard and guide us all our way, 
Till this mortal life is ended, 
‘Till we pass from earth away; 
Then in Heaven may we gather, 
There to join th’ angelic host, 
Singing praises to Jehovab— 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Np JacKson. 


THE ITALIAN PAINTER. 


N years gone bye a young artist, who had made 

himself a name in Rome, by the exercise of ex- 
traordinary genius in the pursuit of his loved art, 
and whose pictures were noted for their strange 
tidelity and wonderful truthfulness to nature, was 
waited upon in his studio by an agent of the pope, 
who ordered the artist to paint, immediately, a 
picture of the crucifixion, as large as life, which was 
to he placedin the cathedral. Feeling honored by 
the commission, the artist was less incited to per- 
form the task that was offered as a compensation, 
than by the desire to improve so unnsual an op- 
portunity to render himself, if successful, famous 
and honored. 

After a careful study of the subject, the draw- 
ings were made, the canvas stretched in frame, 
and other necessary preliminarics attended to. 
Day after day he labored at work with a never 
ccusing assiduity; so intent indeed was he upon 
the subject that it was the theme even of his 
dreams, and he returned at break of day cach 
morning to his palette and brush, with a fevered 
brow and trembling hand. Le scarcely partook 
of food at all; « monomania seemed to have 
seized upon him, and he could think of nothing, 
see nothing, but the work in which bis whule soul 
was engayed. 

One day, after sitting long and silently, regard- 
ing his unfinished work with an expression of 
disappoiutment, and now, for the first tine, doubt- 
ing his own ability as to being able tv complete 
his picture, either so as to satisfy himself or his 
noble patron, he felt almost like giving up in de- 
spair. It was the expression of the faco that 
chiefly annoyed and puzzled him. He could faintly 
conceive of what was wanting, bur with all his in- 


ti 


8 


picture with faultless accuracy. 
The painter trembled violently with the fearful 


excitement of the moment. The 


pope’s order was fulfilled—the mendicant was 2 


rst tine since his picture was commenced, he 
lept soundly and in peace. 
With the morning light came the beggar once 
more, faithful to his promise, and refreshed by 
sleep and the joy of having fed his hangry ones at 
home. He was welcomed with an carnestness 
that he could not account for in his humble pow- 
ers of mind. His face was even more as the 
painter desired it should be, than it had seemed on 
the previous day; it had just that calm, self-sacri- 
ficing and peaceful expression that the artist had 
so struggled to produce on the canvas, Explain- 
ing to the man in part his purpose, they set about 
erecting a wooden cross, in an appropriate light, 
to which, when at last completed, the beggar was 
bound by cords, hand and foot, after the precise 
manner that Christ was pinioned on Calvary. 
The artist impatiently seized his brush; he had 
secured the very arrangement he required, and the 
assistance thus rendered by the bound mendicant. 
The picture grew apace; the artist seomed alinost 
inspired so enthusiustic did he become in his em- 
ployment, and a fow days served to place the 
work beyond the possibility of proving a failure. 
The artist was satisfied. The work was nearly 
completed—one expression upon the face alone 
was wanting. It was the agony experienced by 
the Saviour when the spewr was thrust into his 
side, and the nails pierced his hands upon the 
cross. 
The painter sat with the beggar bound before 
him. Itwas the last touch of his brush; ho gazed 
upon the uneasy body of the mendicant, on whom 
he had drawn the cords tighter than usual. The 
expression in the countenance of the artist was 
one of strange and struggling passion; some dark 
resolve was passing through his brain. Suddenly 
he drew his dagger, and pinned the beggar to the 
cross! The ayony of death was on him, and he 
writhed beneath the pain of that fatal blow; his 
face assumed the very expression that the painter 
wanted. It was the dying look—half-reproachful, 
half-forgiving, yet wrought with un agony of 
pain. 
With an effort at calmness, he seized his brush, 
and catching that expression, placed if upon the 
It was perfes 


"Twas done. 


corpse. 
On the subsequent day came the all-powerful 


head of the church to see how his order hud been 
executed. A dim but faultless light has been ar- 
ranged so as to full upon the painting, and as the 
curtain was withdrawn, and his holiness beheld 
the perfect picture, saw the wonderful accuracy of’ 
detail, the marked excellence of eyen the most 
trifling part of the painting, and finally the almost 
miraculous expression of the death-agony in his 
face, he exclaimed with amazement, “ Hath Heay- 
en inspired this man?” 
And he lingered long and even anxiously by 
the wonderful picture, until at last, ordering i 
removal on the subsequent day, he returned to his 
palace delighted at the successful result of his or- 
der to the artist, 
No sooner had the pope returned to his treasury 
than he ordered ten thousand piasters to be sent 
to the young ar s the price of the picture. 
The money was received, and the young painter 
hurried forth with the two bags that held the sum, 
and sought, in a retired part of the city, the resi- 
denve of the beggar’s family. He found the sor- 
rowing wife and weeping children, deposited the 
ten thousand pi@sters in her hands, saying that it 
was sent to her by the pope, and then returned to 


his studio. 
On the following morning a file of the papal 


YEqvinds that cirete through the eky, 

‘And blow from pole to pole, 

Haye ye cen passed the place where dwells 
‘The risen human soul. 


Ye ocean, world of waters vast, 
That ever ceaseless rolls, 

Hast thon in thy wanderings found 
The home of human souls? 


Ye planets, orbs of heavenly light 
In yonder distant sky, 

Do ye let fall your beains of light 
On souls that never die? 


Ye moon, fair ruler of the night, 
AAs through the sky ye rout 
Hast thou eer found, in worlds of space, 


‘The soul's eternal home? 


Yeaun, bright monarch of the skies, 
Who rules the world by day, 

Hast thou eer cast bright light upon 
‘The realms of endless day? 


Ye comets, blazing orbs of light, 
‘That ecein beyond control, 

Have ye. in your devious trick, 
Wer found the living soul? 

No voice replies, uo sound is heard, 
All Nature fails to tell 


There ins been found in carth or sky, 
The place where souls do dwell. 


Speak, then, thou secret voice within! 
‘The drooping heart control! 

Aud tell us where, when time shall cease, 
Shall dwell the human soul. 


A voice replics—thus much to know 
‘Alone to map is given, 
All those who love the Lord below | 


Shall dwell with him in heaven. 
PUILOMELA. 


LOVE IN A STREET RAILROAD CAR. 


A 


West End cars at Brighton, Boston. 
been spending the evening at Benckenstein’s Gar- 
den, and both had, apparently, been indulging 
rather extensively in the juice of the native zrape. 
Be that as it may, however, they were oblivious 
to all the world, and, seating themselves in the 
car, entered at once upon those endearments which, 
in all classes of society, is the life of love. 
“Ah, mine Gertrude!” exclaimed the youn; 


et. 


vot I knows.” 


fair one, as she threw her arms arvund her hu: 
band’s neck, and covered his face with kisses. 


themselves up to the most extravagane caresses. 


the lovers. 


love. 


disturb the scene. 
tatingly, and, finding that Hannes did not observ 


him, he uttered the usual salutation: 


“Fare, sir.” 
“ Ah, mine Gertrude,” was the response. 


“T will take your fare, § 





guard was heard approaching the door, and the 
artist knew that his crime was discovered, and 
that these soldiers had come to arrest him. A mo- 
ment only he hesitated; then, seizing a brush, 
with one dip into a pot, and a dash upon that al- 
most living picture, he obliterated every link of 
beauty, and left it's mere daub! The’ soldiers 
caine; he was arrested and thrown into prison. 
With that abruptness characteristic of the govern- 
ment and the times, he was examined by an ofli- 
cer, and condemned at once to die. 

But there came a message from the pope to his 





genuity he could not produce it—all his efforts 
were futile; he was dejected, discouraged, misera- 
ble. While he was thus occupied, striving to de- 
vise some means whereby to gain fresh inspiration, 
suddenly he was aroused by a knock at his door, 
which he opened, and discovered a street-beggar, 

The artist started back with an unteigned ex- 
clamation of surprise. He was confounded, for 
in the features of the mendicant he beheld the 
very crpression and face he wanted, \t seemed to 
him as though Providence had sent the beggar at 
that precise moment to answer his want—to sup- 
ply the necessary inspiration that would enable 
im to complete the work. 

“What would you with me?” asked the painter, 
regaining his breath. 

“ Alms, master, alms!” 

“You are really poor and needy?” continued 
the artist, 

“ Master, [ am starving!” 

“Twill feed you; come in,” said the painter, 
kindly. 

“ But my children?” 

“Shall be taken care of, too, if you serve me as 
I direct.” 

“T will do anything.” 

“Then sit down, and I will tell you what I shall 
require of you.” 

* What, here?” 

“Yes, it is here that I shall want you to serve 
me,” answered the artist. 

“Bat first give me food for my wife and chil- 
dren,” said the beggar. 
“True, that must be attended to. 


gold.” 
“Oh, master, it is too much. I dare not take so 


large 2 sum!” 
“Take it, and away. Meet mo here at daybreak 


to-morrow. 

“T will be here at the hour,” replied the mendi- 
cant, hurrying away. 

A new life was infused into the breast of the 
artist. He regarded his picture with renewed in- 
terest, and filled in some portions of detail with a 

* dashing hand, humming the while a gay air, as he 


Here is 


dungeon, when it was found that this wonderful 
picture was rumed, saying, if he would restore the 
painting to its original perfection he should be 
pardoned, Assenting to this, the artist demanded 
to be let back to his study, where a guard was 
placed at his door. Being once again alone, he 
dipped a picce of canvas in a preparation kvown 
to himself, and in one moment obliterated every 
sign of disfigurement he had made upon the paint- 
ing; and, c x for the officer entrusted with the 
exccution of the business, exhibited, almost in- 
stantly, the restored picture! 

“This is a miracle!” cxelaimed the officer in 
utter amazement. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 


“Ant 
if in a blissful dream. 


to forcible measures. 


his application for the fare. 


imity to Hannes’ neck-cloth, aud both were squee: 
ing cach other to the full power of their muscul 
force. When shaken, Hannes lifted his head, as 
just awakened from sleep, and then seemed to ve- 
alize the fact that he was still in a world of care 
and sorrow, 

“ Vat you vants, eh?” he asked sharply of the 
conductor. 

“ Your fare—ten cents.” 
“Oh, yes, I pays him for mine Gertrude. 

up a pit, mine Gertrude, while I gets der money.” 
The young wife released her hold reluctantly, 
taking and yiving a kiss, however, as she raise 
her head, Tannes soon found and handed over 
the dime; then once more drew his Gertrude to 
his bossom, and held her there until the end of the 
journey. Never were Jovers in a greater state of 


Sete 


‘bliss than they were while riding in the car; and, 
as an old bachelor, who was a fellow-passenger, 





“J am; but how 
strange piece of— 
“Tt mutters not. 
of me?” 

“You have.” 
“Then you release me!” 
“My orders are to do so,” replied the officer 
regarding the artist with silent amazement, as he 
handed him the pardon, already signed by the 
Ope. 
‘Faking possession of the painting, the officer, 
supcrintended its removal at once to the cathedral, 
when it was placed in the spot it was destined to 
fill. The artist followed, saw his work placed in 
the niche prepared for it, beheld its enhanced ef- 
fect in its new and sacred position, then knelt be- 
fore the altar in prayer. 
Seeking one of the fathers, he opened the inmost 
ccrets of his heart at confessional, was promised 
he forgiveness that his religion vouched to the 
enitent who confessed and prayed it; and the 
#, When the priests came to carly ser- 


ext morning $ 
ice, they found him lying dead before thecrucifix 


scene that he had perfected at such @ cost, 
This iy a story of the olden time, and comes 
down to us with ull the fanciful coloring of the 


dark ages. 


ybave you performed such a 


Ihayo done ay you required 


th 
8 
tl 


Pp 
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++ 
A GLAD heart seldom sighs, but a sorrowful 





alternately gave a few touches, aud then retreated 





mouth often laughs. 


wi 


remarked, “earth will prove heaven to them (f, 
their love only lasts.” Pp 


A MAN’S BODY A LIVING STOV) 


FEW evenings ago, a young German couple, 
but a few days married, got into one of the 
They had 


brought up in seuttles, they are presented in tu- 
reens, dishes, or tamblers, or all of thom in pleas 
ant succession. 


Speaking seriously, and looking at the question 
from a more human point of view, could any pro- 
ject appear more hopeless than one for burning 
fuel in a soft, delicate fabric like the human body 
—a fobric composed, for the most part, of mere 
fluids—a fabric which might be easily scorched by 
excess of heat, or damaged by excess of cold? 
Does it not seem like a touch of Quixotism in Na- 
ture to design a stove with flesh for its walls, veins 
for its flues, skin for its covering? Yet here, we 
have scen, is an apparatus which, as if by magic, 
produ a steady stream of heat—not trickling 
penuriously from its fountains, but lowing on day 
and night, winter and summer without a moment's 
cessation from January to December. Carry this 
splendid machine to the coldest regions on tho 
globe—sct it up in a scene where the [rosts ure 50 
crushing that nature seems to be trampled dead 
—still it pours its mysterious supplies with un- 
abated profusion. It is un apparatus, too, which 
does its work unwatched, and, in a grext measure, 
unaided. The very fuel which is thrown into itat 
random heaps is internally sifted and sorted, so 
that the true combustible elements are conveyed to 
their place and applicd to their duty with uncrring 
precision. No hand is ueeded to trin. its fires, to 
temper its glow, to remove its ashes. Smoke there 
is none, sparks there is none, flume there is none. 
The pulmonary chimucy is never clogyed with 
human grime.” All is so delicately managed that 
the fairest skin is neither shriveled or blackened 
by the burnings within. Is this apparatus placed 
in circunstances which rob it too fast of its cal- 
oric? Then the appetite becomes clamorous for 
food, and in satisfying its demands the fleshy 
stove is silently replenished. Or, are we placed in 
peril from superabundant warmth? Theu the tiny 
floodgates of perspiration are thrown open, and 
the surface is laid under water until the fires with- 
in are reduced to their wonted level. Assailed on 
the one band by heat, the budy resists the attack, 
if resistance be possible, until the store of mois- 


husband, as_he grasped the hands of the bride, 
“ Ah, mine Gertrude, you bes the betterest vomans 


“ Oh, Hannes! mine sweet Hannes! [love mine 
Hannes better as not’n,” was the response of the 


Hannes instantly gathered her in his arms, 
placed her lovingly on his lap, and, hugging as 
tightly as two lovers need want to hug, they gave 


The car was full of passengers, including sev- 
eral ladies, and, though all were diverted even to 
boisterous laughter, that made no difference with 
They continued to hug and to kiss, 
and to make the most extravagant declarations of 
No one enjoyed the scene more than Con- 
ductor Williams, and it was x matter of regret to 
him that, in his fure-collecting round, he had to 
He approached the lovers hesi- 


r,” continued the con- 
luctor, almost bursting with suppressed laughter, 
T love mine Gertrude—mine little fat 
Gertrude!” exclaimed the infatuated husband, as 


The conductor saw at once that he was to resort 
Taking Hannes by the 


shoulder, he gave hima gentle shake, and renewed 
At that moment 


Gertrude’s face was snugyed away in close prox- 


ture is dissipated; assailed on the other by cold, it 
keeps the enemy at bay until the hoarded stock of 
fuclis expended. Thus protected, thus provision- 
ed, let us ask whether these human hearths are not 
entitled to rank among the standing marvels of 
creation? for is it uot startling to tind that, let the 
climate be mild or rigorous, let the wind blow from 
the sultry desert or come loaded with polar sleet, 
Jet the fluctuations of temperature be as violent as 
they may without us, there shall bo still a calm, 
unchanging, undying summer within us. 


ie 


3 
THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

OMPARATIVELY little has been known con- 
cerning this great Island, once so pupulous and 
wealthy; but the recent publication of an elabor- 
ate work by Sir Emmerson Tennant, long a resi- 
dent there, has awakened singular interest in Eng- 
land. We hope it may be republished in this 
country, for it reveals a marvelous past, hardly 
surpassed on the banks of the Nile or Euphrates. 
The Edinburgh Witness, in a Jong article, furnish- 
es adarge amount of valuable information. Wo 
make a single extract: 

“ Ceylon has nearly the area of Scotland, and in 
number almost one-half our population; yet its 
records say, that, four or five centuries since, 
when our ancestors were bent down with strugeles 
for national independence, Ceylon had a million 
and a half of villages. The statement resembles 
a fanciful exaggeration, until we learn that it 
might bear a million and half of farms, and that 
each ‘farm town’ could be reckoned a village, in 
the language of the chronicles, Even with that 
information, as many of' the villages might con- 





e 


i 
tain a considerable population, the number tries 


osition of the reader to eredit these old 
chronicles, until he Curther learus that this small 
island may have contained, four or five centuries 
ago, forty or fifty millions of people, whose com~ 
merce extended from the extreme cast of China 
to the great sea, and even to the castern ports of 
the Atlantic; and its cities rivalled Babylon or 
Ninevah of old, in their magnitude and wealth, 
and stretched farther along the banks of artificial 
Jakes that the London of present time. Tle lines 
of strects are still traceable through the jungic, 
put the profuse vegetation of their sites, and the 
nature of their material, have left few traces of 
the private dwellings of their citizens; yet the 
ruins of their public monuments, their palaces and 
temples indicate a degree of wealth, skill and pa- 
tient industry not surpassed in Assyria or Eyypt. 
The labor bestowed upon some of these public 
works appear almost incredible, especially when 
we remember that Ceylon had no single Nile 
spreading over its lands, and bestowing ceaseless 
fertility on the land of the Pharaohs. Large and 
numerous tanks, formed at great expense, and 
ved by equal care, were the substitutes for 
syrian rivers and the Egyptian Nile, in ir- 





rigation; aud the sustenance of this great popu- 
lation depended on their security. 


Their graven 


(E Llectic Review, treating of the calorie or heat | images equal those of Nineveh or Thebes in beauty 


in a human bedy, compares our body to a| and size. 
“living stove—walking fireplaces—furnaces in the | any other remains excavated from the ruins of the 


flesh,” it those terms can be applied to any appa-| past, 
ratus for the express production of humun caloric, | have not been excavated. 
After stating the fact of the latent heat of the hu-| until within a comparatively few years, to Euro- 


man frame, the writer says: 


Suppose it to be the month of January, when | ci 
inter ii 


¢ freezing point, 


procure our fuel. Fortunately, our coal and} and 


pe 


presumed to be reizming in fall vigor, | tha , 
and every inanimate object appears to have been | time arrived when they would be appreciated, and 
draincd of its caloric; still the human structure | wo 


will exhibit a surplus of sixty-six degrees above | mel 


Why is this? How dovs it| dismal in its details, not less terrible in its azgre- 
happen that, while a bronze statue fluctuates in its | gate, than any judgment recorded in ancient ages 
temperature with every passing breeze, the living | on 
organism maintains its standard heat unimpaired, | these great centres of a population the densest, 
and preserves its tropical climate within, though | for centuries since, on the curth, must have been 
the air should be full of frost and the ground en-| depopulated and ruined by the conversion of the 
ecloped in snow? It ia manifest that we must} waterworks, at once their pride and the means of 
have some power of “brewing” caloric for our-| their support, into their destruction, when they 


selves. Assuming that our bodies are veritable | spre 
stoves, the reviewer proceeds to explain whence | every field, until death was born on every breeze, 


Their temples were more splendid than 


Yet they have only been discovered, they 
They were unknown, 


ans, who stumbled upon them, and, ax if by ac- 
ident, drew aside the screens of wondrous foliage 
it hid the deserted and fallen cities, until the 
nid assist in tracing the secrets of a dark and 
Jancholy tale—a history that must have been 


the sinful followers of a perverted fuith; for 


ad over their lands, and raised miasma from 


the pestilence poisoned the atmosphere, and 





we 
firewood, he adds, are stored up in a very inter-| the soil threw its screen of flowers over their 
esting form. They are laid Lefore us in the shape | tombs.” 
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Original. 
I'VE GAZED LPON THE OCEAN, 
IVE gazed upon the ocean, 
I've listened to its roar, 
An childhood's happy hours 
Upon the sund-betich shore. 
J loved its restless motion, 
So joyous and so tree; 
Tts ever-changing features 
Seemed beautiful to me. 


Dye gazed upon the ocean 
When morn’s light step was nigh, 
When golden bars were stretching 
Far up the eastern sky 
When crimson, gold and purple 
Were flushing land and sea, 
And just without the harbor 
‘The ships rode gallantly. 


upon the ocean 
soft fading light, 
Was renring 
y throne of night. 
And ott, iv those calm hours, 
Fve thought I'd like to be 
A nymph, and dwell in caverns, 
Bright caverns neath the sea. 
Dve gazed upon the ocean 
An the lone silent night, 
When crested waves were gle: 
With silvery moonbeams 
When misty 


Of ocean's melody. 


Tve gazed upon the ocean 
Lu sunlight and in storm, 
When thundering waves were dashing 
‘Their wreckless course along. 
Dve watched the dark clouds lower, 
The lightning darting free, 
And prayed that God would guard them, 
The wanderers out ut sea. 
Chara Evizanura. 


Original. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


BY LUCY WALLACE, 


Y grandmother unrolled the yellow manu- 
script, and bidding us be very quict, she com- 
Mueneed to read: 

“The moonlight was on the trees. That quict, 
suminer mooulight which sends such velvet shad- 
ows down upon the thick green sward beneath, 
and Almost bewilders one by its luxuriant softuess. 
‘The leaves gave just the faintest musical rustle in 
the still evening breeze, and now and then the 
plaintive notes of the whipoorwil came stealing up- 
ou one’s ears, Wakening into lite, perhaps, some 
sweet sad memories of by-goue days. 

All was still at Oukdown farm house. The busy 
labors of the long summer day were ended, and 
all, save oue of the inmates, were enjoying the la- 
borer’s rest. Metty—Metty Dillow stood in her 
little chamber, nervously toying with an exquisite 
gold chain which she held in her hands. She was 
evidently intending 10 go out, fora light shawl 
hung around her shoulders and a bonnet lay upon 
the stand by her side. She looked so frail, so del- 
icate as she stvod there, that one instinctively 
drew in his breath while looking at her, and 
trembled lest some rude hand should, sometime, 
mnake discordant notes arise trom her delicately 
strung life-harp. Her large blue eyes were deep j 
and spiritual, and her brow was white and clear 
as an augel’s; but the golden curls whieh shaded 
it seemed ly truant to-night, for they dan 
gled car y over it, and seemed determined to | 
hide her bewildering 1 icw. Just as the 
clock struck nine she hastily tied on her bonnet, 
and stealing noi: sly down the long, dark stair- 
way and then across the sanded kitchen floor, she 
left the house, and, like a frightened decr, sped 
swiftly across the fields until she came to a piece 
of woods, and then she paused just as a form 
arose trom out the shadows and came towards 
her. There the sound of passionate kisses, 
and then, as if angry at herself for allowing her 
feelings to get the better of her, she withdrew 
from her companiow’s side and sat down alone. 

“¢ What is it, Metty? Why do you try to shun 
me And you are pale, too. What has happen- 
e 

“The speaker’s voice was wonderously sweet 
and musical; and, as he spoke, he stepped up be- 
side her, and ¢ singly lay back the long golden 
curls from her face, and then taking both her little 
tapering hands within his own, he stood waiting ! 
for a reply. He was more than handsome. He | 
was one of God’s noblest works of manly perfec- 
tion, There was something about him too fusci- 
nating for one like Metty. Something which drew | 
one unresistingly towards him, and it was plain 
that Metty loved him. 

“¢Metty, wou’t you tell me what it is that trou- 
bles you? and again he stroked the dewy curls 
away from her face. She cast ber eyes up into 
the speaker’s, and then slowly the words came 
through her lips. 

“¢ Albert Williford, I heard them say to-day 
that you were to be wedded svon to Ludy Helen 
Dederick. Is it true? 

“ He dropped her hands with a fierce, impatient 
gesture, and for five minutes strode back and 
forth among the shadows, while Metty sat there 
where he had left her, pale as a ghost, and shiver- 
ing with fear. At last he came back, and standing 
before her, hoarsely whispered : 

““¢ Who told you, Metty? Who told you?” 

“But she did not reply to his question, only 
rising firmly from her scat she stood before him, 
her little form hardly reaching above his waist, 
and faced him. 

«Ts it true, Albert Williford? Tell me that? « 
“lt is. Heaven forgive me, Metty, it is toe 
true. 

“There was a stifled moan, and then Albert 
caught her in his arms just in time to save her 
from falling upon the ground. 

“<Metty, Metty, forgive me. ‘God knows you 
do not, cannot suffer more than I do.” 

“Suffer more than you, Albert Williford. 
You have riches, honor, everything to make you 
happy; and [ have nothing—nothing now, The 
only being I ever dared to love has trifled with my 
affections, has thrown back my almost idolatrous 
love, and now, Albert Williford, may heaven—” 

«lMetty, stop and hear me! You must, you 
shall; and then, afterward, curse me if you will. 


‘4 


We may never meet again; but, Metty, I spealk 
the truth when I say that [love you better than 
my own Jife; better than I have ever loved a mor- 
tal woman before; and nothing but the sternest, 
cruclest fate should ever force me to wed contrary 
to the dictates of my heart. [ become the husband 
of Lady Helen Denerick to save my father from 
the gallows. Don’t look so wild, Metty. Perhaps 
T talk too sternly, but [ am half mad_ to-night. 
Years ago my father committed a murder under a 
terrible provocation, and Lord Dederick is the 
only person now living who witnessed it. How 
used his knowledge you can Nothing 
will he have only that [shall wed his daugh- 
Every dollar of the immense wealth my £ 
ses would be willingly sacrificed, could 
‘y the wily old man, But it will not. My 
‘ows nothing of wl this, and he innoceutly 
thinks that [love the Lady Helen, But it is better 
so. He shall never know it from me. Now, my 
poor, Metty, do you belicve what I have told 
sou? 
wen Nobody could have doubted him, and she did 
not; but she was weak and trembling, and the 
words refused her utterance, But he knew that 
time was waning, that they might uever mect 
again; and, though she was far below him as far 
as their station in life was concerned, he could not 
Jeave her, loving her as he did, unless he knew 
that she believed him to be true, 

“¢Metty, did you hear inc?’ And then he mut- 
tered to himself,—‘ It was hard news for me, but 
harder still for her. 

“Yes, she did hear him; and now the faintest 

ame from between her lips. 
s, Albert, [du believe you. But, oh God! 
it is too hard—too hard? 

“An hour later, just as the town clock pealed 
forth the hour of twelve, two shadows glided 
away from under the trees. Oue strode off swiftly 
across the fickls to his princely dwelling, and the 
other sought her lowly farm-house home with a 
fierce resolve in her heart to bear and battle with 
her cruel fate; but—pvor thing! God pity her! 
So young, so fruil, and yet so much of keen, 
crushing sorrow to fall upon her heart. 

“* Geraldine, did you say that Arthur Winches- 
ter was here?’ and Lady Helen raised her large 
britliant eyes up into those of her dressing-maid, 
and breathlessly awaited her reply. 
“«¢Yes, Lady Helen, Iain certain of it, for I saw 
him enter the hall just.as I was crossing it,’ and 
the maid went on arranging the glossy locks, twin- 
ing white bridal flowers amid the dark curls. 
She did not sce the eflect of her words upon Lady 
She did not sce her face blanch, and her 
ich fiercely together, while a wilder look 
flushed forth from her midnight eyes. 
“Lady Helen, you are crushing these flowers,’ 
and the maid raised a bunch of orange blossoms 
from her lap and held them up. 
“«But what is the matter with you? You are 
whiter than that marble.’ 
“¢Nothing, nothing, and she smiled faintly, 
‘ouly it is so cold here. and me that robe. 
There, now I feel better. Are you quite sure, 
Geraldine, that Arthur will remain to the wed- 
ding?” 
“*Yes, Lady Helen, for Tlhieard him say to him- 
self “ T will sce it through, I will see it through,” 
and he must have meant the wedding.” 

“ Lady Helen shut her teeth together, not daring 
to trust herself for a reply, and the maid went on 
with her tal 
“«This bracelet looks beautifully upon your 
arm; but you will not wear this diamond ring, 
will you? Here let me remove it.” 

«No, no! Take anything but that,’ and she 
drew away her hand quickly. She did not say 
that Arthur Winchester had put it on her finger, 
and that she had promised never to remove it 
until she forgot the giver; but it was true. 
“«There, Lady Helen, you_are more beautiful 
than 1 ever saw you before. But you are so pale. 
You must have some rouge, or Lord Alfred may 
uot fancy his bride.’ 

“© Better for me if he would not,’ thought the 
Lady Helen; but she was powerless now; and as 
she sat dwn to let Geraldine put a false freshness. 
upon her checks, there came a quick, sharp rap at 
the door. 

“Quick! Lady Helen. Something is the mat- 
ter with your father. Ile is in the library.’ 

“She sprang to her feet, and throwing aside her 
veil, rushed down the stairs with her bridal cloth 
all on, sprang through the room where the guests 
had assembled, but just as she opened the library 
door her father breathed his last. He had been 
unexpectedly called to Heaven’s tribunal bar. 
We will not judge his actions. Enough for us to 
know that he will find justice there, 

“The wedding was of course postponed; and 
the party broke up and went hone, pondering 
upon the uncertainty of life and the certainty of 
death. 

“ A week after the events recorded above Lady 
Helen sat in her reception room awaiting the ap- 
pearance of Lord Arthw. She looked pale, fear- 
fully pale; but perhaps it was more observable 
now, contrasted with the black mourning costume 
she wore, She sat there, immovable as a statue, 
until the door opened and Lord Arthur entered. 
The coldest, most formal bow was given, and one 
as coldly returned, then he seated himself and she 
opened the conversation. 

' “I trust, Lord Arthur, that I shall not wound 
your feclings if [speak plainly. I) is better for 
us both that we understand each other now. For 
reasous which I do not know, and which I do not 
now care to know, my futher wished me to become 
your wife; but I think Iam right when Isay that 
you do not love ine.’ 

“You are. You have my respect, but I have no 
love now to bestow.’ 

“¢Then you love another?” 

“He waited © moment as if undecided how. to 
speak, and then in low measured tones replied: 

(lo. 

“¢ And that one loves you?” 

“ «She does.’ 

“There was a silence of a few minutes, and 
then Lady Helen’s face flushed as she spoke 
again: 

“We both love another, and hoth are beloved 
in return. Would you wish to bind yourself to 
me, knowing, as you do, these truths ?” 





“© Veaven forbid it. Never?” 

“¢Let us then break opr engagement and be 
friends. If my father has ever wronged you or 
yours, as I have reason to believe he has, let it be 
forgotten now.’ eee 

“heir hands were extended, and with lighter 
hearts than they had known for many a day, they 
separated from each other. 3 

‘Phere was a double wedding at Willeford Cas- 
tle 2 few weeks after. Lady Ielen and Arthur 
Winchester came first, and then Lord Arthur en- 
tered with a fragile looking body leaning upon his 
arm. She was 2 stranger to all his guests, but so 
wonderfully beautiful as to make them all start 
forwaad to seo if she was indeed a creature of 
earth. I need not say that it was Metty Dillon. 
And I need not tell how she forgot the bitterucss 
of the past in the joy of the present.” 

My grandmother dropped the parchment, and 
“Did you know Metty?” was uttered by every one 
of her listchers in a breath, 

“She was my mother.” , 

That night I dreamed three times of a Lord 
Arthur that came and took mo away from my 
home, but he has not come yet, and that was three 
years ago. 


Original. 
WHAT CARE WE. 
HE world will tell its tale, love, 
While rosy hours glide by 
And its devotees will speak, love, 
But light of you and J; 
But what care we for that, love, 
*Tis but an idle word, 
And cannot separate, love, 
Two hearts that do not. wait, love, 
To know what others state, love, 
The tattling world has heard. 


Envy will throw her veil, love, 
With fiendish pride and joy, 

Between our hearts, perchance, love, 
‘To change or to destroy. 

‘We've only to distrust, love, 
What others choose to say, 

And think of bappy hours, love, 

‘Amid life’s rosy bowers, love, 

‘And while its hopes are ours, love, 
T’ll kiss those tears away. Sus Rosa. 


RULING A KINGDOM A: RULING A WIFE. 

HE desire of forming the royal familes of Eu- 

rope into a distinct class has its origin in Ger- 
many, the country of princedom, par_excellence, 
In all the rest of European countries, England in- 
eluded, the principle was unknown until within a 
comparatively recent period of modern times, 
Every tyro in English history is aware that our 
Kings of old married the daughters of the land, 
considering them perfectly ebenburting and fit, in 
every respect, to be their consorts on the throne. 
It was only a century ago, in the reign of George 
ILL, that the Legislature of the realm was asked 
to interfere with this illimited liberty of Royalty to 
cttoose consorts whenever and whenever they 
iKked. 

Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, son of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, having married, on the 
2d of October, 1771, Mrs. Horton, widow of Mr. 
Christopher Horton, of Caton Hall, Derbyshire, 
George UL become so enraged at this act of his 
weak-minded brother that he not only issued an 
order forbidding the Duke and his consort to ap- 
pear at Court, but at the same time forwarded a 
message to Parliament, recommending a legista- 
tive provision for preventing any of the royal 
family from marrying without the consent of’ the 
sovereign. But, huunble though the Legislature 
was at that period, in respect to atl Government 
measures, the Royal Marriage Act prepared by the 
ministers met with extraordinary resistance in 
both ILouses. 

‘The Teutonic notion of royalty, as a class by it- 
self, seemed repulsive to the British mind, and the 
Peers as well as the representatives of the people 
employed every degree of parliamentary skill to 
defeat the bill, or at least to obstruct its progress. 
New motions were continually made, either to ex- 
punge the origi clauses, or to amend the most 
exceptionable parts, and the result was that in the 
end Ministers had to let the veto of the King be 
limited to the age of twenty-five. But cyen this 
concession was far from being approved in the 
Lower House, where Mr. Willian Dewdeswell be- 
came the leader of a compact minority, who argued 
that if English Princes were by law allowed to 
govern the realm at the age of cighteen, they 
searcely ought to be forbidden by law to marry 
according to their own choice before the age of 
tweuty-five. Popular wit at once embodied this 
argument in some lines which came to be sang 
throughout the land— 

« Quoth Dick {o Tom—This act appears 
Absurb as I'm alive, 

Yo take the Crown at eighteen years 
A Wile at twenty-five. 

‘The mystery, how shall we explain? 
For sure as Dowdeawell said, 

‘Thus early if they?re fit to reign 
‘They must be fit'to wed. 

Quoth Tom to Dick—Thou art a fool 
And little know’st of life. 

Alas! ’tis easier far to rule 

A kingdom than a wile.” 


But popular wit, no more than parliamentary 
opposition, was able to obstruct the determined 
will of the king and the ministerial phalanx in the 
Legislature, and after several months of hostile re- 
sistance on the part of the Liberals, the bill passed 
March 24, 1772, the third reading by the small ma- 
jority of 168 against 115. ‘The Act thus voted on- 
acted that no member of the royal family, being 
under the age of twenty-five years, should contract 
mnarriage without the souvereign’s sanction; but 
that on attaining the stated age, they should be at 
liberty, should such sanction be withheld, to sol- 
emnize the proposed union, under the further con- 
dition that having announced to the Privy Council 
the name of the person they wished to espouse, an 
entire year should clapse without cither House or 
Parliament addressing the sovereign against it. 
Thus, originated the famous Royal Marvinyre Act, 
which is still holding in bond the princes of Brit- 
ish lineage, forbidding them to do what is allowed 
to the most humble of subjects, and controlling 
their feelings in the point where human senti- 
ments should be most free and unrestrained. We 


and unwholesome, we pride ourselves so greatly in 
elevating the purely human above the narrow con- 
fines of fortuitous circumstances; would it not 
then be a step in the right direction if wo hogan 
to think of reconsidering the Royal Marriage Act 
with view to its repeal. 


A PICTURE OF ENGLAND'S POOR, 
SHALL never forget-the odd look ofa tall, lank 
farm laborer, who had a wife and one child of 

whom [ asked the simple question :— c 
Sy. do you always chew that dit of tobac- 
co 

“ Becanse it keeps me from being hungry.” 

“ But what business have you ever to be hun; 
when you are working all the year round on the 
Squire’s farm, and have only two to keep besides 
yourself ?’, 

“Thave worked here from a lad; I worked here 
for the Squire’s father before him, and my lad will 
work for the Squire’s son after him.” 

rayon 3 but about being hungry and the tobac- 

0?” 


“T get eighteen pence a day, that’s nino shil- 
lings a weck—and when you have taken off the 
rent, and the bit of coal, and the shoes and clothes. 
there’s none left to eat, is there?” " 

Ithought thore was not much—and the man’s 
patient, uncomplaining resignation of tone and ex- 
pression while he said so seemed pathetic exceed- 
ingly. Think of the deep fortitnde it needs to 
bring a man to acquiesce silently to such a lot— 
wearing out life, hope, energy in an incessant toil 
which does not even carn enough to stay the cray- 
ings of hunger!—the Squire doing only what 
others did and do, secing good days, and as igno- 
rant of any want or Jack for himself or his as if he 
were a lily of the field! Poor Squire! sixpence a, 
day more out of thy plump purse would have put 
a few ounces of flesh on thy laborer’s bones, and 
through all the fifty years of his faithful service 
would not have cost thee more than one caprice of 
thy wealth, of which thou art weary as soon as pos- 
sessed, And by so much of his deservings as thou 
didst living withhold from him, wilt thou die in 
his debt; a curious balancing of accounts should 
we come to if we could follow this idea out, and 
bring up debtors and creditors to the bar of some 
Utopian County Court where Public Good Opinion 
is sitting Judge. 

Already this digression is unconscionably long, 
but it touches on the onc social question, which 
was the rock of the distressess to Milburn thirty 
years ago, when Robert Hawthorne and his wife 
was there, and which seems to me the root of the 
periodical crises that occur in mining and manu- 
facturing districts still; the field laborer is too de- 
pendent and too isolated to rebel successfully, and 
his condition, in some respects, the worst of all. 
Not charity, if she had a hundred hands, could 
ever feel this want—not public government, for 
the question is at once individual and universal— 
not any temporary spasmodic effort—but a higher 
sentiment of human justice and trading morality; 
an acknowledgement that man’s labor must 
paid for according to its imherent value, and not 
according to its physical necessities, which reduce 
him to accept less than its value—as much—or as 
little, rather—as he can get. 

Will the Utopian state of feeling ever reign 
amongst us? [think it will, when the rich man 
ceases to mock his Maker by oppressing the poor; 
and the dilligent shall eat of the labor of his hands 
and be satisfied. No very great thing to ask, and 
in the long run cheaper than work-houses, refor- 
matorics, prisons, hospitals, ragged schools, and 
grudging charity doles, and a solvent of the hard- 
est difficulties shat beset our social condition as a 
nation, 

One cannot live in the quietest way, with one’s 
eye open, without seeing how the working poor 
pinch, and spare, and toil, to exist; a bit of help 
in sickness, a present at Christmas time, are so 
gratefully welcome; ought it to be so? ought those 
who can work to need charity? Plenty of the 
homeless to shelter, plenty of the poor always with 
‘us to keep that Christian virtue in exercise, with- 
out its being diverted into a voluntary payment of 
other men’s debts; for I maintain and repeat that 
by so much as the master withholds of fair wages 
from his servant, by just so much, with ever-ac- 
cumnlating interest, does he remain indebted to 
him. 


Original. 


“NEAR UNTO THEE.” 
WHEN in the moming’s rosy light 
‘The pearly dew-drops sparkle bright 

Over the sweetly-scented lea; 
And at the closing hour of day, 
When golden sunbeams dance away 

Far oer the billowy sea, 
‘1 wish that it might ever be 
My fate to live near unto thee. 
When pleasure's brightest wreath is twining, 
And the sun of joy is shinin, 

From clear and cloudless 
And when around my weary 
‘The waves of sorrow tiercely roll 

And troubles dark arise, 
1 wish that it might ever be 
My fute to live near unto thee. 
‘As o’er this checkered path below, 
Mid brightest smiles or darkest woe 

My footsteps onward etray; 
When stormy tempests darkly lower, 
And pain and anguish rule the hour, 

Or flowers strew my way; 
1 wish that it might ever be 
My fute to live near unto thee.” 

J. Brarnarp Morgan. 


+a ___ 
steseess Srp Warten Scort.—I never,” he 
said, “knew a man of genius, and I have known 
many, who could be regular in all his habits, but 
[have known many a blockhead who could.” As 
Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey’s arm one day, 
in one of his walks, Tom said, “Them are fine 
novels of yours, Sir Walter; they are just invalu- 
able to me.” “Tam glad to hear it, Tom.’ Yes, 
sir, for when I have been all day hard at work, 
and come home very tired, ifI sit down with a pot 
of porter by the fire, and tuke up one of your 
novels, I am asleop directly.” Speaking of his 
lameness, he said, “ When I was of the ago.that 
boys like to shine in the eyes of the girls, I have 
felt some envy in a ball-room of the young fellows 
who had the use of their legs;_but generally foun 
when I was beside the lasses I had the advantage 








do away in our time with so much that is dark 


with my tongue.” 
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Original. 
BILLY SMITHS LOVE. 
No, Billy Smith one day made love 
To Jane without reflection. 
‘And though he had no thievieh ways, 
He stole her heart’s affection. 











In circumstances he was free, 
‘At least, so eaid Reputo; 


He ridiculed his suit. 





On bended knee he pleaded hard— 
Nay almost to destraction; 
But when he swore she called it 9 

‘Nefarious transaction. 


To fall in love, and then fall out, 
He knew was Nonna new, 

So wrote his plans ow at Billy would 
In a swest dillet-doux. 


He sent the missive by a boy, 
‘And drew therein & cipher 

Explaining in a P. 8. short, 
it is for you Isigh for. 


She read the note and soon commenced 
To giye it all her thought, 

‘Then said, “ how can J wed o man. 
‘Who puts me down for naxght!” 


Said Bill, “ I meant the wedding ring 
To quiet all your fears.” 

Bald she * the only ring T meant 

‘Was just to ring your cers. 


“Q, Janey, dear! oh Janey, dear!; 
Your conduct makes me fret. 
How can I be your pet-lamb it 

You hate me in this pet.” 


Then Bill in temper grew quite sour 
‘To see her mind 60 fickle, 

And Jane, who once had called him eweet, 
‘Now saw him in this pickle. 


Her heart, tike waz, did melt at this; 
Her love waxed warm and more, 

“ Come back,” she wrote in a sweet note, 
“Come back! I now implore. 


“ And shall we part?” now Janey said; 
Quoth Bill, “I'd rather not,” 
And so the string of Janey’s bow 

Thus tightened in a knot. 


Jacos G. ASCHER. 


THE TWO LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF THE MOHAWE. 
BY W. WHITWORTH. 
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Yet. though his clothes wero fashioned well, 
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the subject. 


been the case; for she dearly loved her parents, 
and would scarcely have shrunk from any sacri 
fice by which they might have been ben B 
But a circumstance shortly after occurred, and 
before Mr. Hilton had mentioned Lawrence’s offer 
to Eva, which changed the ‘current of affairs, and 
euectualy, crushed all hope of an union between 
them. 

‘| Eva had gone out into the woods to gather some 
herbs, and had rambled to a considerable distance 
from the settlement, when, just as she was about 
to retrace her steps homeward, an Indian sprang 
from a thick bush beside her, and seized her in his 
arms before she was scaree aware of his presence. 
Placing one hand upon her mouth, to prevent the 
piercing cries she instantly uttered for help, he 
raised her from the ground, and began to walk 
rapidly in an opposite direction from her home. 
Giving up all hope of assistance, she offered one 
silent prayer for mercy, and then lost all conscious- 
n 


ness of her situation. When she recovered, she 
wi 








z 


sting upon the arm of a noblelovking young 
tranger, dressed in the garb of a hunter, whose 
Ti 

a short distance, A little to the right lay the 
bodies of two Indians, now stretched iotionle: 





pullet in the middle of his forchead, and the other, 
who was the one who had borne Eva away, was 








hunting knife. The circumstance occasioning fi 
‘his sccne may be thus stated: 

The young stranger was a resident of a distant 
sol 

in 


co! 
int which they had mutually agreed upon as a 
pa v 

conscious in his arms, and another advancing to | ®) 


who could perform the most laborious duties of ee 
their clearing, her love for the aged parents would | across his forehead, like onc becoming bewildere 
induce her to listen to the proposal more readily 

from them than if he himself addressed her on 


And, doubtless, such would have 


inaniac, 


dwelling, he was told that all the male settlers had 

fie and bear-skin cap were lying on the ground at | 81 

fiends who had committed the inhuman act, aud 

that they had not been heard from since. 

one of whom had the small round hole of » rifle) to whether any or all of the Hilton family had 

been killed or burned, it was not known, as their 

dwelling was a heap of ruins when first discovered. 

dreadfully cut and_ stabbed, as with the blade of} 
a 


intended journey, Ke grasped his rifle and started 
in pursuit. Havin: 

he struck on the trail of the numerous footsteps 
ttloment, and was now on a hunting excursion, | fom that point, and rapidly strode through the 
company with two companions, from whom, in forest. As ho pursued his onward journey, the 
the ardor of their chase after some deer, he had be- 


woods Beengn 
me separated; and he was on his way toward a| the broad, 
poi 


pathway, scarce wide enough to avoid striking the 
place of meeting, should circumstances arise to 


numerous interweaving branches which projected 
rt them, when he saw an Indian with Eva un- outward at every step. 


stopped, and passed his haud twice or thri 


ed!” and again started furward with fe: 
The next moment he uttered a cry of 


ful speed 
and fell his full length on the ground. 





Wher 


still smouldering fire beneath, 
When Hargrave at length re; 
ness there was a look of su: 


describe. 
changed. 





ing of despair. Not » muscle moyed—he stood, 
with clenched hands—his eyes fixed intently upon 
the ruined home, and bis now bloodless lips press 
ed between his teeth, pale and immovable as a 
marble statue. Then a change came over him. 
He raised his right arm toward Heaven, and his 
frame shook couvulsively, while his lips moved in 
utterance of the bitter thoughts within. The 

















From an aged female, the only occupant of the 


tarted, early in the morning, in pursuit of the 


As 


Providing himself_with a few neces 





ies for his 


¢ returned to the burnt dwolling, 


¢ more and more dense, till at length 


“My God!” he exclaimed, “what has happen- 


n Avony, 
7 *, . io 
should have stood the dwelling of hia bride, now 


lay a mass of charred embers, and from the black- 
encd heap still arose the thin, white smoke of the 


where Hargrave was crouching, with the speed of 
gained his conscious- 
ch Ikeen. anguish de- 
picted on his countenance as no pen could possibly 

Tho whole character of his face seemed | hanging the stream below, with pale face and de- 

Where once shone nought but looks of 
kindness, now gleamed. the pale, uncarthly flash- 
i 


next moment he rushed towards the hut of the} 

nearest cettler, with the wild look and energy of a 
as reclining upon the ground, with her head 
re: 


199 


keen eye bent towards the villain for whose blood 


x 


«L.{ he now thirsted with almost demon-like ferocity, 


for the moment he might venture to fire. Twice 
he had taken deadly aim, and as often would tho 
form of Eva become the shield of the fiend who 
had buened hi her’s dwelling, and caused her 
parent’s death. He was about to raise his rifle for 
the third time, when the fair girl escaped from the 
grasp of Kerrit, and bounded toward the place 


l. 





v 


astartled fawn. RKanning on, with her dishevelled 
hair streaming in the wind, she gained the ex- 
treme pojit of the jutting crag, and stood, over- 


termined mien, which plainly told the firm resolve 
she had formed, should Lawrence again attempt 
to seize her; and so quick had all this been accomn- 
plished that Hargrave lay bewildered, and almost 
without power to move, But when she reached 
the cliff, and he could read the meaning of her 
eye’s proud flash, he sprang to his feet, and utter- 
ing the single word Eva, turned to Kerrit, who 
was standiuy at but a few paces distant, with a 
look of deep and terrible meaning. Quick as 
light, he again raised his rifle, and pulled the trig- 
ger—the next instant (lung it to the ground with 
uw passionate gesture, and drawing his hunting- 
knife, sprang towards his foc. In his cager 
anxiety he had knocked the priming from tho pan, 
and had been, in consequence, unable to fire. 

The sudden appearance of Hargrave, as though 
rising out of the earth, had for an instant com- 
pletely paralysed the energies of Lawrence; but 
when he saw him spring towards him, with tho 
huge knife braudished in his grasp, ho made 9 
step backwards, and, pulling « pistol from his belt, 
shot the former through the heart. 

Mingling with the sound of that fatal shot, there 
went forth ashrill agonizing cry from the bursting 
heart of Eva, as she clasped her hands above her 




















eaten track dwindled to a narrow 


Not once did he check his 





meet him, a few yards distant. Instantly raising 





E write of theolden time. Those days of yore, 
when, where now stands the thriving village 
surrounded by its numerous farms of corn-clad 
ticlds, or towns and cities of larger growth, alone 
trod the feet of the red-man—the savage denizen of 
the wilderness—or roamed the scarce less savage 
These trying times, ante- 

un. Revolution, when hordes of In- 
dians, in retaliation for the cruelties inflicted upon 
them by the whites, continued an unceasing war 
of slaughter and depredation upon the frontier 
settlements, burning the dwellings, and slaying 
alike the young and the aged with merciless bar- 


ing his companion fall, instantly dropped Eva to 


hunter escaped unhurt; for, chancing 
of 


worse than death. 


He accompanied his fair companion to her home, 
panions, whom he had again met, they started in 
pursuit of the rest of the Indians, who, it was con- 


were killed; but after a search of two days they 
again returned withont having succeeded in dis- 


peed until the first gray tints of the morning 
broke the gloom around, when ho stopped beside a 
his rifle to his shoulder, he shot the latter through | 5! 

the brain, and spraug towards the other, who, see- | 


ples in the stream, and again continucd on. He 

the ground, and turned to confront his foo. A short | 2OW directed his course towards a point of the 

struggle ensued between them, from which the| Mohawk, where that stream, at the present day, 

to scizo the | is almost joined by the bank of the Erie canal, 

Indian’s uplifted hand, in which gleamed the blade | 2nd which he knew to be # favorite encampment 

a tomahawk he had released from his belt, he of the Indians, and where he thought it probable 

dealt him a succession of severe stabs with a long tins those: ano ay outta on ths Hi 

h iny-knife at vi fate far | tO ching KC BO; 

pomeing rate, and tne seved Rye frome. given up al thoughts of being able to follow the} of the settlers advancing swirtly towards them, 
correct trail, so numerous were the fvotprints,| Escape was vain: they were completel 

and hoving collected all the male inhabitants of and so frequently did they diverge in opposite di- | yhout on every hand. ‘The rocky pre 
the village together, with the two hunters, bis com- | "{Ous- 


mall brook, and after quenching his parched thirst 
ith a long draught, he bathed his burning tem- 


head, with a look of unutterable anguish. But 
the next moment, seeing Lawrence stealing to- 
wards her, she cast one look towards Heaven— 
her quivering lips moved to and fro convulsively 
—uttered the name of her murdered lover, and 
sprang from the rock down to the decp waters 
b 














Again the shades of night gathered around him, 


At this time, at a point the farthest extended of 
any of the frontier settlements of the Empire 
State, there were a few scattered log huts, situated 
at wide intervals apart, in one of which lived an 


covering any others of the tribe. 


one’s home. At length, as the dawn of another 
day gilded the eastern horizon, he reached the 


es falls of the Mohawk, foot-sore and weary, and his 
From this time the young stranger, whose name | strength utterly exhausted. Almost falling to the 
was Hargrave, became a constant visitor at the| ground, he lay beneath a low, rocky projection, 
house of Mr. Hilton, and soon won the love of the 
















oh} 

wlow! : Gxe 

During the foregoing scene the Indians had NI 
gradually approached, and they had just reached 
to within afew feet of the pathway -when the i. 4 
sharp crack of a dozen ritles—whose swift messen- \ 
gers of death laid as many of the red men in the Oy 
dust—echoed through the woods. The rest shout- 4) Rg 
ed their wild war-hoop, and turned to confront the 
foc. The next instant twelve more of their re- a» 
maining number lay beside their fallen compan- ¥ 
ions. There were but cight now left, and Kerrit, & 
who stood shaking with terror, as he saw a dozen ah 








hemmed 


ico was in 
their rear, and fierce foemen in front. Short was 


2 7 vere | the struggle—in a few minutes the Indians all lay 
yet still he continued on, apparently unmindfal of | gead upon the ground, and Kerrit was a prisoner; 
sidered, might have accompanied the two who 


futigue, and with the same wild gleaming of his} foy the settlers had shown the determined purpose 
eye, as when he stood on the ruins of his loved 


of taking him alive, 


Do our readers wish to know the prisoner’s fi ‘ate? 
It would freeze your blood with horror. Suffice it, 
that it was terrible. 


The body of Eva was recovered and laid in a 

















old, gray-headed man, of thenameof Hilton, with daring in her behalf, than the after evidence of his 
his wife and only daughter; the latter a beautiful, } ™ 
‘air-haired girl, about cightcen years of age. Mr. 
ton had moved from an older settlement to his 

present abode, some few years hefore, at which 
time he had three up-grown sons; two of whom 
had since perished ia a rencontre with the Indians, 
and the other had fallen a victim to the fever, in- - 4 

cident to life in anewly settled country. When he of reciprocal attachment from the lips of Eva, and 
had followed the remains of his last son to the |& 
grave, he could have wished to return back with 
the still surviving portion of his family to their 
former place of abode; but so severe was the 
shock in his parental feelings at the loss of his 
children, that his hitherto strong mind became | Pt So 

suddenly feeble aud inert, and his whole future |‘iaee, and make all the requisite arrangements for 
seemed changed from vigorous activity to that of 


xful demeanor due to her 
father’s guest, he failed to impress her with a 


i y seeming: 
to spring from a kind and honorable disposition. 


He was more successful in gaining the preposses- 

sion of Mr. Hilton and her brother, who both ex 

pressed the pleasure it would give them to ha 

him become a member of their family, he having, 

at length hinted his wishes to that effect; though 
- yet he had refrained from declaring his love to 
Eva. 


Their relative positions continued thus, until 
some time after the death of Eva’s ouly surviving, 
brother, when Lawrence declared his intention of 


: 7 HWECTCE 
had ensily seen that Eva had felt the same inditfer- 





anly bearing and great goodness of heart. 
From the first he seemed to take a kind interest in 
the welfare of their family, assisting her aged 
father with almost filial attention, and unasked 
performing the greater portion of the labor of 


rae . y and was the next moment fast asleep. 
fair Eva; who loved him not less for his courageous 


burried in forgettulness was inexpressibly wild 
and grand. ‘To the right, and along the line where 
now runs the Erie canal, extended a succession 
of low hills, whose undulating surfaces were 


‘The scene around where he thus for a time lay 


clothed with the brown-hued verdure of autumn 





their little clearing, with untiring assiduity. Be- 
fore the returu of Lawrence, he drew an_ayowal 


ained the consent of her father to a speedy union; 
Mr. Hilton having already spoken of the hopes of 
Kerrit to his daughter, and received from her an 
assurance that she conld not love him. Hargrave 
was to proceed to the home of his parents, for the 
puspose of appraising them of his intended mar- 


a change of abode, as he intended to make that o! 


urned the union was to take place. 





he at once addr 








him, or that there was anything in his appearance | hissing: words of startling hatred, that he woul 


and manner to cause repugnance: he wits tall and | have most bitter revenge. 
manly, and had a countenuice both pleasing and 


handsome, and his address and general behavior, 


And he kept his word. 
When Eva teft him, feeling more dead than aliv 



















words. 








forever, 











1 effects of a burning sun, intermixed with numer- 


On the day previous to his departure, Lawrence a 


At length Hargrave neared the settlemen, huoy- 
paying a visit to the dwelling of his parents, then |ant with hopes of soon clasping the dear Eva to 


a a i Yo return to the sleeper, 
residing at a distance of over a hundred miles. | Wis breast, and calling her his own bright wife | several hours, when he was awakened hy hi 
He then formally stated his hopes of becoming : 
‘united to Eva on his return, and begged Me. il 
ton to use his influence with his daughter in per- 
suading her to accept him. The letter replied that 
he would do so, but, at the same time, should she 


nature with a rich, mellow light of softened beauty. 


—long thick grass, patched and drooping from the 


ous beds of wild flowers, whose leaves were with- 


grave beside her lover. 
she sprang, to escape a fate far worse than death, 


is to this day called THE ROCK OF THE TWO 
LOVERS. 


(ee Se 8 


And th 





ck from which 









KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GREY. 


TS brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 

Bare feet white aud wet with dew, 
Two eyes black und two eyes blue; 





cring and strewing the ground with every passing 
breeze. Here and there grew innumerable bushes 
of brier and rose-tree, and in their midst, like the 
genii guardians of the scene, pointed up the tall |, 
and graceful trunk of the poplar, the wide-spread 
sycamore, or the gnarled aud rugged limbs of the 
acorned monarch of the forest. Opposite to these 


c hills rises asteep, conicle-shaped mountain, and on 
Eva his futuce residence; and as soon as he re- 
A few months previous to the last bereavement | t 


of Mr. Hilton, a young man, named Lawrence 


either side of the Mohawk, as far as the eye can 
reach, extends the darkling gloom of almost im- 
penetrable woods—the growth of centuries long 


since past. Immediately opposite to the point 
Kerritt, took up his abode in the settlement, with | returned to the settlement, and soon became aware | where Hargrave lay, the river emerges from the 
whose family Mr. Hilton had been acquainted |of the change which had taken place. Without | fo: 
‘ircum- | appearing to notice it, however, he continued to 
stances he was placed ona footing of intimacy 
with the Hiltons, from the moment of his appear 
He soon began to show marked attention 

to the fair Eva, the old man’s daughter, evincing a 
strong wish to win her regard in return. With 









rest-shade, and after rippling over 4 continuous 
surf 


ce of granite rocks, whose rough and craggy 

visit the Hiltons, and with the exception that | bed juts out into a thonsand fantastic shapes, falls 
there was a strange and unusual gleaming in his | down a distance of nearly a hundred feet, into a 
piercing Vlack eyes, his demeanor was the same | wide, deep basin below. ‘This basin, which count- 
as before. But, about two weeks after the depar- | jess floods have hollowed out from the solid rock, 
turcof Hargrave, as he chanced to meet Eva alone, | forms a wide circuit of considerable extent, with 
slight success, however; for, though she over re- vd her with fiend-like fierceness,|a narrow opening at the farther end, through 
r charging her with perfidy towards him, and in| which the pent-up stream rushes fiercely—dashing 


conctusion, 48 he seized her rudely by the am, | white foam against the sides, and which the water 
varmer feeling. Not that she absolutely disliked | pressed his lips close to her car, and swore, in| has long since worn as smooth as a wall of pol- 


ished masonry. 


e, | overhangs a perpondi 





jew to her parents, | erable distance, was a low, everhanging ridge of 
fearful that the shock it might occasion would be | granite, which formed a natural pathway towards 
too auch for their now enfeehled minds. She | the edge of the basin; and it was beneath the shel- 
would await the return of Hargrave—he would|ter of the turning point of one of these, where 
protect her. 


tion and the surrounding woods. 


He had lain thus for 


the shrick of a femaic; and on suddenly r 


Tt was an autumn evening, and o calm sun-set| his head from the ground, he Yeheld that which 
shed its golden rays upon the distant hills, glanc-| caused his blood to course through his veins in wild 
ing obliquely through the brown-leaved branches | fury, und his frame to tremble with inexpressible 


7 of the surrownding forest—dancing from the rip-|cmotion, Round the corner of the point, on the 
express any aversion to the match, he would not | pling surface of lake and stream, and tingling all | opposite side of the path-way, and at a distance of 








about a hundred feet, was his loved E 





a, strat 

As Hargrave neared the beacon of his dearest; ling to free herself from the hands of Lawren 
enee towards him as ever, and had taken this plan | hopes, he trod the green-sward with a lighter | Kerritt; and beyond, just within the edue of the 
as the most prohable means of influencing her | tread, and almost quickened his pace to a run. 
feelings in his behalf; as, her father being now so. 
feeble as to be scarce able to provide their most turn, and beyond which the dwelling of the Hil. 

essary wants, aud that he would necessarily |tons could easil t 
advert to the circumstance of how mnch better | past the projecti 
Would be their situation by acquiring a son-in-law, 


\srouds, were some twenty or thirty Lndi, 
Reaching w poiut where the road took a sharp 


duly equipped for war, 





Title was raised to his shoulder, and a: 





z s quickly 
be distinguished, he bounded , lowered—he could not shoot Lawrence without 

tion, and cast a quick zlance to- | dangering the life of Eva, Grinding his teeth with 

‘wards the home of his loved Eva. Suddenly he; biter agony, he crowehed upon the grass, his 





But the ost striking feature of 
this natural basin is a sharp, cragey point of rock, 
which juts out from the side fronting the falls, and 
aay descent still greater 
she stagzered towards home, scarce conscious of | than the distance previously mentioned. ‘The w: 
existence: for there had been such a workd of | ter beneath this cliff is still and deops and clear as 
deep hatred expressed in his flushed countenanes. | 9, crystal spring. 
and such meaning emphasis in his fiercely uttered : 


fer t Ata short distance from the upper peak of the 
as AlMOst froze the blood within her veins. | rock, and extending along each side for a consid- 
She did not impart the intervi ‘ 


Margrave lay; and from whenee a good view contd, 
be had of the open space lying between that situa- 





Tn a moment Hargrave’s 


Little boy aud girl were they— 
Katie Lee aud Willie Grey. 








































They were standing where a brook, 
Bending like a shepard’s crook, 
Flashed its silver; and thick ranks 
Of green willows fringed the vaukss 
Balt in thought and half in play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


‘They had checke like cherries red, 
We was taller—most a head; 
She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swung a basket too and fro, 
‘As she loitered, half in play, 
Chattering to Willie Gray. 








“Pretty Katie?” Willie said, 

And there came adash of red 
Through the brownness ot his cheek— 
« Boys are strong, und girls are weak, 
And 1M) carry, so 1 will, 

Katie's basket p the hill.” 


Katie anawered in a laugh, 

* You shal} carry only hut! 
‘And then, tossing back her curls, 
© Boys are weak as well as girls? 
Vo you thiuk that Katie gucesed 
alt the wiedom she expressed? 





Men are only boys grown tall, 

Hearts dowt change much, aiter all. 
‘Aud when, long yeurs from day today, 
Katie Lee aud Willie Grey 

Stood again beside the brook, 

Bending bike a shepherd’s erook— 








Is itstrange that Willie said, 
While aguin.a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his cheek— 
“Lam strong, but you are weak, 
Lite ig but a slippery steep 

Mung with shadows cold and deep! 





Wil you trust me, Katie dear? 
Walk beside me without fear? 
May Learry, if L will, 
All your burdens up the hill? * 
‘And che anewered, with a langh, 
* No—but you may carry ball? 





Close beside the little brook, 
Bending like a shepher’s crook, 
Washing with its silver hands, 
‘Late und early at the sands, 
As a cottage. where, to-day, 
‘Katie lives with Willie Gray. 













: In the porch she cits, and lo! 

ans, all Swings a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
‘That she swung in yeurs a-gone— 
‘This is long, and deep, and wide, 
Ang has—rockers at its side! 


Marearer VERNE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baox Numsens of this volume can be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


We give our readers several completed stories this 
week, what we should always do were it not that we 
should have to discard many superior oncs if we con- 
formed strictly to that rule; and as there is always 80 
much that is completed in the sume paper, the reader 
cau defer the continued story till it is finished. 

Next week we shall begin a beautiful story, which 
will go into three papers, entitled CASTLE AND Cor, 
or the Foster Brothers,” an Italian Romance, by Ad- 
die Augusta Gott. It will have all the charms of the 
best tales of knight-errantry, and chain the attention 
of the reader to the olose. 

We have another story of Miss Purrington’s, which 
that Indy intended as a sequel to “Sunshine and Shad- 
ows,” but we do not see much connection between the 
two, and shall insert it as a distinct story. It is about 
the same Jength of the one completed last week. 

After this number hag been mailed, there are a few 
subscribers that will be erased from our books, as their 
time expires with No. 13, It is hoped that they will 
send in immediately, if they wish to contiuue the vol- 
ume, as the back numbers are almost goue. Those 
who now send in wil] please mention the last number 
which they have received, so we shall know where to 
begin without looking over our books. 


A Gross I MposiTion.—A correspondent has called 
our attention to a vulgar imposition (too late to be 
avoided) that has been played upon us by one of cor- 
respondents in a late number of our paper. It is not 
necessary to specify in what way, as we fear too many 
have already discovered it. We feel very sensibly the 
mortitication, but could not recall it. We shall ex~ 
amine more thoroughly hereafter every article before 
it is published; and our readers may rest assured noth- 
ing of the kind shall ever occur again. 


“Tue Kancaroo Hunters; or Adventures in the 
Bush. By Anne Bowman, author of “The Young Ex- 
iles,” “Esperanza,” &. Boston, Crosby, Nichols, Lee 
& Co. The rapid spread of education creates a con- 
tinued demand for new books of a character to gratily 
the taste of the young, and at the same time to avert 
the objections which are made to books of a migcella- 
neous character. The restless, inquiring spirit of 
youth craves, from its first development, food for the 
imagination, and even the simplest nursery rhymes 
owe their principal charm to their wonderful improb- 
bility. The title of this volume indicates its contents. 
The uarratives are well told to please young people, 
aud the work is beautifully embellished with numer- 
ous wood engravings, representing thrilling scenes in 
the hunter’s life. 


TuRILLING ADVENTORES.—The lovers of the roman- 
tic, the heroic, the terrible, the strange, the novel, and 
the mysterious, will read the latest work issued by 
Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald of New York with more 
than usual eagerness. It is entitled: Narratives 
AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVELERS IN AFRICA, and al- 
though a collection of undoubted facts, designed to fa- 
miliarize us with life in that singular region, it posses- 
ses all the thrilling interest, all the piquant excitement 
ofa brilliant romance, The Bushmen, the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots, the lion, the crocodile, the antelope, etc., 
are all placed before our eyes with a vividness that is 
wonderful, while the incidents and adventures to which 
their preseuce gives rise are presented with a skill and 
ability really admirable. The work is ubuudantly illus- 
trated, and is quite a treusure for stay-at-home travel- 
lers. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 


“Tue Motuer-in-Law; a Tale of Domestic Life.” 
By the distinguished American authoress, Mrs. Emma 
D.£.N. Southworth. This isan American novel issued 
in a most unpretending form, but one of a character 
far above the kindred productions of the day. It dis- 
plays an insight into human nature, and a skill in the 
delineation and analysis of character, that cannot fail 
to give the authoress 9 prominent position among her 
cotemporaries. The book abounds with scenes of in- 
tense interest, the whole plot being wrought out with 
much power and effect; uo ove, we are confident, can 
read it without acknowledging that it posseases more 
than ordinary merit. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & 
Co. 


Musto.—8. T. Gordon, 706 Broadway, N. Y., has fa- 
vored us with two new pieces which he has just issued. 
One is called ‘‘ Angel Whispers,” the words of which 
are taken from our paper, but it does not say by whom 
they were written. The music is by K. H. Bard. 

“ Angel whispers, softly stealing 
Krom some distaut, unknown shore, 
Life and light and hope revealing, 
Bid us murmur uevermore. 
Listen! catch that low-breathed whisper, 
Hear ye what those voices speak? 
Loved ones call in sweetest music, 
Speak not, lest the spell ye break. 
The next piece is entitled, “Oh, give me my old seat 
’ 


; dear mother,”- wrritten by Fanny Forrester. The mu- 
sic is by N. P_B. Curtis. 
“Oh, give me my old seat, dear mother, 
With my head upon thy’ knee; 
T've passed through many a changing scene 
Since thus I sat by thee. 
Oh, let me look into thine eyes, 
| Their meek, soft and loving hght 
Falls like a gleam of holiness 
Upon my heart to-night.” 
| We have also received an original serenade for our 
| Paper, arranged for the guitar, by W. B. Lindsay ; poe~ 
try by W.F. Wood. We shall give it an cxamiuation. 
“ The stars are shining bright 
In their azure depths to-night, 
And the song of the nightingale is till; 
The gentle zephyrs igh 
As their balmy wings flit by, 
And the moonbeams twinkle on the rill. 
Awake, my gentle dove, 
Let thy music tones of love 
Lend their raptureto my heart lone and drear. 
Then, if the zephyrs sigh, 
Let thy melody float by. 
Let the treasure of ny soul come near.” 





“Mus, K¥ABLE's Srory.”—We have sets of papers, 
nine in number, contaiving the story of Mie. Keable’s, 
“ CagTILLIA,” which we will seud post-said to any one 
who will seud 60 cents in postage stamps. 


AocerTep.—“ Lena »—“ Autumn "— The thunder 
storm "—‘ My heart has ever been the same ”—* Boat 
Song ”— The Picnic season's past” —"Dawning Day” 
—Oh, Maid of the golden tress”—The Poet's Death” 
|—* Remembrance »—“The home of the soul "— Eu- 
gene —To Mary ”—' My old straw [at *—“ Blue 
Eyes”—“ Good bye to the flowera”»—* Home revisit- 
ed ”—* The Gambler’s Doom *—“ Up among the Cat- 
skills”—“ My Grandmother’s Story »—‘ The Stone 
Mason”—“An Exquisite”—* Castle and Cot” will be- 
gin on our first pago next week— An Evening’s con- 
versation "— Anne Glenn” —‘*To Vote, or not to 
Vote is the Question» —“ Blendings”?— “Things I 
love ”"— Uncle Ned’s rat story "—“ Little Minnie.” 


DrcLinED.—“' Sirangers”»—‘ My blind sister? — 
“ Hope”— A Prayer for the absent *—‘ To Willie” 
—‘The faithless lover”—‘ Esther Vere” is too long 
for a love poem—' The star of Hope »—Llome, sweet 
Home ”— My sister’s Fate »—" To my muses "—“The 
last days of summer ’—“ Died yesterday »—‘ The Au- 
tumn Wind ”—“ Shadows on the Lake "—‘To cousin 
Pan” Vigils "—* We are passing away ”—* ‘The 
Sun ”—* My heart is a rose »—“ All alone »— To Re- 
beecca "—“* Herbert Colston” —“The Home of my 
youth "— To a loved one »— My heart aches »— A. 
Demagogue” is too long for such an unworthy subject. 





Original. 
THE STONE MASON, 

N the year 1802, in the town of Cromarty, which 

is on the northeastern shore of Scotland, there 
was horn a little boy-baby. His parents were 
humble, but respectable; his father being a sea- 
faring man of strict integrity, while his mother 
was faithful and affectionate. The little boy lived 
and was called Hugh—a name which his paternal 
ancestors had borne for many generations, When 
Hugh was five years of age his father was lost at 
sca in a terrible tempest; and, though Hugh was 
but a mere child, his affliction was severely felt. 

Before the death of his father Hugh had been 
sent toschool, where he had learned to read. This 
to him was 2 source of much enjoyment; it was 
tho art of finding stories in books. After the 
death of his father it became necessary that Hugh 
should either leave bis school or find some means 
of paying his way. There were brothers and sis- 
ters in the family, and the widowed mother had 
all she could do to support them, and give them a 
decent education. At this crisis in the financial 
affairs of the family two uncles of Hugh came 
forward and offered their assistance. 

Hugh continued to go to school, and at last was 
promoted from a lower toa higher, where he com- 
menced the study of Latin. It seems that he was 
a perfect “ book-worm,” reading everything, from 
the Travels of Sinbad to scientific and philosophi- 
cal treatises. But, like many other boys who are 
set to learning the tongue of Cassar and Cicero be- 
fore they have hardly hud an introduction to their 
own, Hugh made but slow progress in the study 
of the classics, and finally abandoned them alto- 
gether. In his own account he says: 
“T labored with tolerable dilligence for a day or 
two; but there was no one to tell me what the 
rules meant, or whether they really meant any- 
thing.” 

Leaving the grammar school, IIugh attended a 
subscription school, where it seems there was 
much trouble in relation to the teachers, so that 
oftentimes the school would be suspended, and the 
boys allowed to roam at large. From all we 1 
we come to the conelnsion that Hugh, like many 
present-day boys, didn’t care whether school kept 

or not. He was a great lover of nature, admiring 

it in all its varied forms. Almost daily he was in 

the habit of wandering up and down the pebbly, 

rock-hound shores of Cromarty, filling his pockets 

with the interesting specimens which came in his 

way. This trait, in the eyes of his teachers, did 

not avail him much. He was a dunce at school, 

noted as the boy who had rather play truant than 

learn a lesson in Latin. We trust the bad exam- 
ple which is here set will not be followed by any of 
our American school boys. 

Hugh had now got to be a great boy, ignorant, 

and perhaps rather impolite. At all events he one 
day got into a dispute with his teacher, which grew 
toa scnfile, and finally ended in Iugh’s bidding 
adieu to academic life. 

After leaving school Hugh’s unele urged him to 
study for the ministry, agrecing to foot all the 
bills, but he could not be prevailed upon to“ ob- 
trude his unworthiness upon the church.” He 
did not seem inclined to enter any of the learned 
professions. At seventcen yeurs of age he was ap- 
prenticed as & mason in a quarry at Cromarty. A 
quarrier, in Scotland at Jeast, is out of work a con- 
siderable portion of the time. During these long 
intervals of rest, Hugh, from his great love of 
reading, determined to Spend much of his time in 
the study of the best English authors. Hero was 
a wise resolution. Instead of sleeping outa regu- 
lar course of hic, hac, hoc, and filling his head with 
other lingo of the Roman tongue, he determined to 














devote what little time he could to English. If we 
trace his career to the end we shall see what a man 
he made, even though ignorant of the dead lan- 
guages, a stone mason, and one who had not 
rubbed his coat sleeves against the inside walls of 
a college. 

ugh worked long and hard in the quarry. Ho 
used to suffer much from wandering pains in the 
joints—probably rheumatism—and was subject to 
fits of depression of spirits, brought on by excess- 
ive fatigue. Yet, while hard at work, he found 
time to pursue his favorite study—of nature, The 
natural scenery with which he was surrounded 
formed a well-spring of delight. He also studied 
the rocks among which he worked, asking himself 
all manner of odd questions, some of which it 
would require the most profound knowledge toan- 
swer. The “ridged and ripple marks” on tho 
stones; the “circular depressions in the sand- 
stone” upon which he worked; the “ stones 
rounded and water-worn ;” and above all the fossil 
deposits of animals and plants were to him objects 
of wonder and instruction. In after life, speaking 
of the cliffs on the shore of the Moray Frith, he 
says: 

“The great Alexandrian Library was but a 
meagre collection compared with the marvelous li- 
brary of the Scotch lias.” 

Hugh had great Joye for tho marvelous, and by 
modern spiritualists would undoubtedly be de- 
nominated amedium, There are many incidents 
ofa spiritual nature connected with him, showing 
that hoe was surrounded with a very peculiar at- 
mosphere, fragrant with wonderful phenomena. 

After Hugh had served his time as an appren- 
tice he went to the city of Edinburg, not finding 
work in his native town, where he spent ten 
months as ajourncyman mason. He was at last 
obliged to return to Cromarty, in consequence of 
fecble health. Here he spent some years doing 
such light work in the line of his trade ax his health 
would allow. Among other things he made tomb- 
stones for the churchyards. 

In 1836, at the age of thirty-four, Hugh married 
a Miss Fraser. Two years before this he had left 
the stone-cutting business and went into a bank,a 
branch affair of one of those great companies 
which may be found in Scotland, as an account- 
ant. Here, then, Hugh was in a new field of ac- 
tion and observation. He improved his opportu- 
nities, becoming familiar with the principles and 
vexed questions of that difficult and complicated. 
system. Here he continued to work in obscurity 
until 1830, when he took advantage of favorable 
circumstances, and spike to the world. A differ- 
ence arose between the Free Church party and the 
state, and they at once withdrew from the estab- 
lishment. Hugh espoused the popular side of the 
question, and soon acted a conspicuous part in 
the struggle. He was chosen editor of the Free 
Church Organ, the Witness, and up to the event of 
his death remained at his post. Through the me- 
diumship of paper ho first gave to the world his ad- 
mirable works on geology. He also became a 
popular lecturer, drawing vast crowds wherever 
he went. None who have read such works as 
“The Testimony of the Rocks,” ete., will recog- 
nize in onr stone mason the representative man of 
Scotland, Hugh Miller. 

We can but deplore his untimely end, regarding 
him as the greatest of the martyrs of science. 

“Unknown he came, a mystery he went, 

A mighty vessel foundered in a calm. 

Her freight half given to the world.” 

CHARLES FLoRIDA. 
eee 
Original. 
TO OUR FRIEND. 

Tunicx hail to thee, our welcome friend, 

How Dlest indeed are those to whom 

Each week thy pleasant face you lend. 

Would that my pen possessed the power 

All thy bright'virtucs to recount, 

Virtues that, like a lovely flower, 

Xen blooming on the dizzy mount, 

Rather in silence to be seen, 

Loved, and our hearts with joy impressed, 

Yea than by pen to be expressed. 

Many cach week, with hearts o'erjoyed, 

Are seeking for thy face so bright, 

Greet thee with pleasure unalloyed, 

And linger o'er thee with delight. 

Zealous I pray, while life remain, 

I may thy pléasant pages see, 

Nor that a week return again 

Except I greet the Waverley. 














FOXHALL. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
BLENDINGS, 
oe is no law more common in nature, or 
more beautiful in its effects than the law of 
transition—that there should be no sudden changes 
in life—that the golden colors of the future should 
anite imperceptibly with those of the past, making 
the present only the blending of the hues of mem- 
ory and hope. 
The king of light bursts not at once in all its 
splendor upon a world of darkness; some rays 
shoot aboye the eastern horizon to warn us of his 
approach, painting the clouds that circle above his 
throne in all the hues from brown to burnished 
gold. So, when night has laid the day-god in the 
vale of shades, some few beams will linger after his 
departure to blend with the approaching darkness 
in the beauty of twilight. 

The vurdure of summer does not change at once 

to the leafless branches and snow-decked boughs of 
winter, gradual, imperceptible is the work. Each 
leaf obeys the law, and changes its color, first to 
brown and yellow, from yellow and crimson to 
russet, and, fluttering upon its withered stem, the 
evening breeze snaps it from its parent tree. Thus, 
leaf by leaf, the beauty of summer melts into the 
blcakness of winter. “And when the snows have 
already decked the upland height thero are still 
some green spots in the valley, and, with the 
shriekings of the wild blast, blends the echo of the 
harvest song from the vale below, 
,_And as nature shades the season that is depart- 
ing into that which approaches, so the heart bears 
into the future the lights and shadows of the past. 
If our yesterday was passed in darkness, there 
will be shadows dimming the joys of to-day; and 
if ever our summer song of happiness hag beon 
rudely interrupted, how often has th sensation of 
sricf been checked by the thought of being blessed ; 
and though joy was a remombered thing, 


“Ite music in our hearts we bear 
Long after it was heard no more.” 








And thus in our lives wo find, strangely blended, 


dreams from the future and scenes from the ast, 
Hope, riding upon the wings of uncontrolle im: 
agination, paints the to-morrow of our existence in 
colors that make earth almost an Eden of beant 
and bliss, while memory, gleaming through long 
years past, (the yesterday of life,) if not altoyether 
laden with gloom, brings so many shadows for 
the groundwork of our pieture that they par. 
tially conceal its gayer tints, and in to-day wa find 
scarcely anything to admire. - 

Wo are continually chunging—sometimes slow- 
ly, at others quickly, Thoughts rush through our 
minds with lightning speed and change with 
startling abruptness, yet it is only the poor maniac 
who bursts from his joyous laugh into a shriek of 
wild despair, to be followed by a repose which 
seems that nothing earthly can disturb it, and this 
succeeded by the outburst of some wilder passion, 
If at no other timo, the thought of our power to re- 
sist sudden influences must be awakened when we 
view the wreck of mind, and from the perfect dis- 
order of the ruins, we are able in part to judge of 
the power and beauty of the same mind. But to 
pursue this farther might lead us into mysteries 
Not casily solved. 

Remember that the beauties of life are blended 
with its unstudied things. Live to-day, believing 
that its joys or sorrows, its smiles or its frowns 
shall in part give coloring to life to-morrow; have 
faith that there is a place where purity may yet 
descend and lead thy heart’s deepest yearnings 
thitherward. Then shall the virtues of thy heart 
blend, and emblematic wreath thy brow as the 
rainbow circles the storm; and though 

The stars sball fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
Still thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 

. EARL Jones. 





Original. 
AN EXQUISITE, 


M& CHARES FITZ ALLEN is an exquisite, 
Mr. Charles rises at twelve, sips cofteo and 
smokes till four, when he takes a stroll on Broad- 
way. What would Broadway be without Mr, 
Charles? What would New York be? Nay, 
what would the darkened world be if no moro illu 
minated by his fashionable presence? 

This is the deepest study Mr. Charles ever in- 
dulged in—no, we wrong him !—except once, when 
he wandered a little farther and actually wondered 
what the world would do should he die. But, 
startled by the awfulness at the thought such a ca 
lamity gave rise to, he philosophically lit a scented 
cigar, firmly convinced that the world could not 
spare him, 

But Mr. Charles is not given to thinking; indeed, 
he considers it a labor, and therefore o: ly an om- 
ployment fit for plebians. He is perfectly aware 
that the compound essence of Newton, Shakspeare 
and Humboldt lies under the glossy hair that 
adorns his well barbored head. But why should 
he exert himself to astonish the herd, the mere 
nerd of “hewers of wood and drawers of wa 
ter?” 

Mr. Charles sometimes condescends to make 
love—of course in a languid, careless way, but 
most fashionable ladies declare him so “ interest 
ing.” He once actually proposed, and, ye 
notice it!—was rejected. It certainly ified 
him much to afterwards discover that the lady of 
his affections was (although “duced handsome”) 
a vulgar creature, much given to reading, think- 
ing, &c., and of course a fool; for who but a fool, 
anataral fool, would reject Mr. Charies? 

James W. McDermort. 





Original. 
MOST HOME. 


“OR Iam so glad, brother, Iam most home.” 
And a sweet smile wreathed the lips of a fair 
young girl, who stood beside her noble brother on 
the promenade deck of a splendid steamboat that 
was proudly sweeping on to her destination. One 
soft white hand rested lovingly on her brother's 
arm, while she held, with the other, a beautiful 
bouquet, intended for a dear one nt home. She 
was a lovely picture to ¢aze upon, as sho stood 
there in the hloom of youth and health, her fair 
face framed in long brown ringlets, and her dark 
eyes sparkling with the anticipated home reunion, 
I never can forget that picture; it will ever han, 
fresh and bright on the walls of memory, thoug! 
for a time o’ershadowed by one so fearful. 

“Most home!” Those words, so sweet and 
clear, again from that fair being’s lips were scarce 
borne to my car before others of the most awful 
import rent the air. “ Fire?’ was uttered in a sin- 
gle agonized tone, then a hundred voices caught 
up the ery, gd “ Fire! fire?? was wildly echoed 
among the frightened passengers, till the sky 
echoed and re-echoed with the fearful ery. Wild 
confusion reigned every where on the burning 
boat; strong men with blanched faces, were for & 
Moment pulsied with fear; weeping mothers 
searched wildly for their heart’s jewels. 0, my 
God! may I never witness such another scene! 
Some, who had scarce ever called on their Maker, 
now, in their agony, wildly prayed for Him to save 
them. 

Iwas saved unharmed from tho awful death so 
many met. Inadequate is my pen to portray the 
terrible scene. It is still too fresh in the memory 
of those that lost dear ones there to need describ- 
ing to them. ‘Most Home!” How prophetic 
were the words. She was indeed most home to 
the home of etereal love and beauty, net made by 
mortals. As I gazed upon her lovely features tor 
the last time on earth, vividly those lines from & 
sweet writer camo to me:— 

“She sleeps with white hands folded, 
Like suow-drops on her breast, 

As once she Jay at sunset 
In calm and rosy rest. 

Now, where mortal musio 
Is thrilling harps of gold, 

The snow white Jamb hath entered 
The Saviour’s upper fold.” 

“Most home!’ Those words come to me to- 
night like the echoed cadence of a distant song, 
or tho prelude to sweet music played by one who 
has just gone home. Though in health and 
Strength now, we know not how soon the suim- 
mons may come for us, and to those that are 
worthy they are indeed “most home.” 











ANNIE Lena MAYLAND. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. prove the expediency and necessity of such 2 de-| not necessarily imply that every voter posscascs ‘Written for the Waverley Magazino. 
VISIONS. nial. tho requisite qualiftcations to be elected. ‘This THE DEAD. 
that etande by the hill Our opponents must conclusively show that| would be no more applicable to woman, were slic 
PERE 6 16 pirates dhe Swrifteruehing, Tail; >| granting our demand would not, probably, but | p 

its doorway is lowly, its windows are black. necessarily bo at the expense of the general good. 
The atorm whistles Through it by many @ orack, 







ane ‘USH! sl a i 

ermitted to vote, than it is to man; hence the ob- P slowly open that old creaking door, 
ae has nee as yet, to onr knowledge, been done. 

But that cottage is with me wherever I roam, ophistry has urged the ridiculousness of her 

There is naught ‘on earth like it, for that is my home! 

Gray, 


i 2 ently tread on the tell-tale floor! 
Jection that woman would not be eligable to office, ‘de to the uncurtained bed, 
even if sho had the elective franchise, has no force. 
claim, and tricd to frighten people into the belief 
gray are the walls, all rusted with age, 
Yet they’ve sheltered me oft from t! 


i olecleasly brenthe in the home of tho dead! 
Besides, no woman is obliged to accept a nomina- 'e cautious, jarded, be careful, 
2 tion, nor an appointment; and if any Indy should Hort You awaken. €o houghte of the part 
Witt cnipest’s mad that if woman should bo allowed to vote the cor-| be so foolish as to nominate a woman for an office | Gr that would be eruel, for sure vite pain 
P her-stone of our government would be knocked | which she was not qualified to fill, we trust, that | Of a life-time’s enough! Then rouse not again 
rage; out and {ne key-stone of the union cracked to say | unlike some male sspirants, she would, have com: Hopes amd despair, those sufferings fearful. 
i through the glass streaming in, | the least. mon sense enough to decline the honor. here y 
Fee eet oat Due twilight so dim , Pity and contempt for such opponents mingled | would scarcely te a possibility of making such a peal ot thing hand as it mores n 
And wondered if aught in the world was so fair in equal parts, ought to be taken in small doses | blunder, were women allowed a voice in the nom-| | Ut not the jouaiee of pre! spe — 
2] dette wione tat gleamed in my childfaney there. | perore attempting to reply, to their nonsense | ination. Ce eee ay Eaten SOR TRU TLC 
Now aE now do as ne Se ae lanl ‘with fight; Bur we nave charity to believe a ae are one consider woman incapable ks E voting, one wet “tis blessed—happy—ite forgiven. » 
‘A halo of glory encircles them round, minds who do really tremble for the result; who | totally indifferent on the subject, | c ey, h Hew many sorrows, aud how many woes 
‘And no where on earth-land beside they are found. | are 50 hyper-cautionary that they would on no ac-| been asserted, they very seldom give an expression | tlow many soul-rending, agonized throe: 
count have woman exposed to the barbarism of a| of opinion in this way, even when asked! Lrgo, wow titted feelings, £0 painful to pats 
Ah! well I remember the faces I met, town-meoting! And no doubt their conscience | in the first place they don’t know how to vote, in | “Yt Sune BY the spirit that now through the air 
I met in my youth, but to leave with regret; compels them to feel that it would be a decidedly | the second place they do not want to vote, and in 
‘Who daily eat by meand poured in my ears wicked thing if man should consent to let woman 
The lessons which guided iny ewitt-fleeting years. vote! 
Low—lowly and damp in the tomb are they lying, 













Its burdens are wafting to Heaven. 
the third place they have no opinion on anything | God is not cruel, his nature is love, 
eae 4 Abs Pertaining to political affairs, of course they can-| And mercy sits throned with his judgment above; 
Their forma by the side of the cot sleep, The dignity of human freedom forbids cringing | not express “ what is not in them.” Amazing log- | T 
‘And the old maple trees, now above them are sighing, under any circumstances; yet woman, subject as |ic 
Response to my voice as I bitterly weep. she is, may condescend to argue her cause against 
is 


Phen why should we weep for souls that are torn 
! we thank our opponents for this very impor. | rom sine wiley import! all earthly born, 
tant piece of information concerning our mental) 7 ot us rejoice when the body ia frail, 

her oppressors. That arrogant half of humanity, | capacity; but list! in the samo breath these gon-| And welcome the hour that sends it to rest 
Their forme from my vision the dark grave ishiding, | which pockets our rights and deals them out to us| tlemen, with their fulsome flattery, will tell us | With souls which are made to rank with the blest, 
cr Yet still in my heart are their faces now kept as a doctor does pills to his patients, may, under | what ‘dear, influential little creatures we are,”—| In a higher and holier place. . B. Lows. 
And still do { heed me their jow-wnisperet © iding, the influence of a good dinner, sometimes be so| how all our husbands and sons vote just as we 
I weep! ir on Memonrs table ney glencine plastic as to permit poor, weak, feminine humani-| want to have them,—how, in fact, we are the very 
Their faces alone while at distance I roam; ty to reason with him. 
And the deepest impreseod on my heart is the seeming 

Of all that { loved in my infancy's home. 











Original. 
foundation of all things, and the men, poor souls, 
Well, then, let it be known to the “lords of cre-| only just vote to please the women; 80 that, in pDusT FROM, My enoom. 
B. 0. jation,” that somo form of visible government, | reality, we do muke the laws of tho nation, and ‘OW, Mr. J. Hal. Elliott, ’'m yoing to haul a 
must and will long continue; und since such a| with this great and responsible influence resting chuir up close to you and give you some dust 
Original. ae though neconennily ampsrictt, May | upon us, we ought to be content to remain at home 
e, if rightly administere a check upon crime. 
WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, sate ; 
TRUTH. 





from my broom in return for the “ Ashes from 
in our rocking chairs; for only think how it would your pipe.” One sa bresson of yours has roiled. 
itis aright of self-defence of every well-behaved | look to see a woman going to “ town-mecting ”’ | me up like a frog-pond with a flock of geese wad- 

person under that government to sce that it is | with her husband, and coming home with an ugly ing in it; the remark which I allude to is this: “I 
“Trath crushed to earth will rise again.”” Properly selrainistered ean ninch in the front of her bonnet! ill 

a a ;.|_ The women of this country aro persons under the 

Aten oe e en laws of the United States; therefore they are just! 

tion, but a bold truism is to be preferre 


still insist that tattling and gossipping are pecu- 
uch lingo is too supremely contemptible to | liarly feminine accomp! lishments.”” 5 
ly| merit a reply! Tho time is not far distant when] Oh, nonsense} perhaps you are a non-gossiper} 
rather | “titled to the privilege of suffrage in order to see | men will learn, if they bave brains enough so to|or, perhaps—well—no matter. Yor are cither 
than a dubious originality or a high-sounding that our goverument is what it should be. do, that they must talk something to us which has | wilfully on constigntionally. in rer Thero ae 
equivocation a 2 It makes no difference whether a majority of| the outline of truth, however roughly they may | some no! blo excepeagns on both sides, ne are will- 
Tho chief charm of greatness is its simplicity, women would wish to exercise this right if they | shade it up, if they would not have sensible, edu- ing to enews but to vance the iden t at maacu- 
and nothing is more simple thantruth. If wo will |h#d it; no differonce whether a large or small | cated women despise them. 5 vee lo not goose cantot call it an accom- 
take the trouble to run through ‘various forms of | Umber have asked it; no difference whether a} Is it any wonder that © woman will seldom vote, | pl if meut—is simp! \y “ icu ous. : i 
the natural world we shall find, at least, the spirit single woman knows that it is her right, or whether | when, in nine-hundred-and-ninety- ninety cases out a ‘ow many scores: of enn os, innocent as t! a 
Of this idea involved. Tho flower Tost remarka- they are mostly contented to think and vote |a thousand, her vote is not considered worth ask- oe be ihe born, have ha thes reputations ruine 
ble for its aromatic fragrance will usually bo found through their male relations, or not to think or | ing? When, if she docs attempt to express an opin- their happiness destr by masculine gossips 
the most simple in its aspect and condition; and vote at all; the right is theirs, inevitably and tn- | ion publicly, she is often interrupted and silenced, 
aside from this, it holds good as a rule that the | @enably, by virtue of their humanity. Is it not a| as “ being out of order, 
most invaluable genera of the vegetable kingdom |!#¥ of God, indellibly stamped upon the human 
have no pretensions beyond their utility. Bou 


3 
More especially are fair female names ruined by 
and she must sit down or | those very ones who have had their hateful at- 
appeal to the chair for protection, 
i, to struggle against oppression? To struggle 
Oh! tho simplicity of truth is very beautiful— 


which act would | tempts at gross familiarity repelled; and, often, 
De sure to brand her with that king of scare-crow’s |among their own clique, and oftener in private 
against it, wo had almost said, by any means we | epithet, “strong-minded.” If, onder all hese un- and ec Ieee it ats. Ree ranma 
i int i: +.) 8co fit, even to manslaughter! Since, when one | propitious circumstances, a woman has not cour- c , therel ving the heare! 
oats at Tet - ne ‘bumble int te pearing working person. has unjustly deprived another of the rights | aye and perseverance enough to demaud and main- | to fill up the clauses with some direful deed which 
cution ane ra fferiie it still pursues Seal of his humanity, such a person has forfeited his | tain her rights, then she is taunted with lack of | the delicacy (?) of suid masculine forbade bim to 
its noble mission ot charit ma love, of regonera- | OW2 rights, and is at the mercy of the oppressed. | ability, indifference, &c. If sho has firmness |speak. The wbove statement is “the truth, the 
ti a Sdoan ‘oc y , wi Suppose some men had no political preferences, | cnough to withstand the shafts of ridigule, and use | whole truth,” and nothing else. Let those deny it 
petal eee Fy y were totally indifferont about voting, nay, had | her rights, she is called brazen-faced, and charged | who can. Gossipping a feminine accomplishments 
Who cun measure the circuit of its powor, or | conscientious scruples against doing so, could this | with indelicacy, a lack of taste, &. Nuy, more; |eh? Wholly so? Mostly so? Emphatically not 
ore Ane ore ea ee fella bask abeatod a ols be urged as reason for taking the elective fran- | some cven go 80 far as to hint that her moral p 
Ps . vo vot every 
calm majesty, and vice stabs itself for very shame once From a mens; Mast every, tmanivgte. $F zy 
atits approach, Away off in some lone home of | the: 


u-| Lam willing to ackuowledge that a class of be- 
rity is in a doubtful, not to say dangerous condi- ings, who are adorned with female “ toggery,’ 
lection, or elso lose their mght? What fore ! 
honest industry it sits crowned witha diadem of | }q, 

















f 
0, | tion 
n, hus Wellington’s assertions, even if it had 
love. 


ure scandal-mongers; but I go in for rights every- 
‘Oh, virtue, thou great central sun around which | where; therefore, to give woman her due, I must 
en proved “ that woman does not want to vote?” | so many of our prominent politicians cluster,sparc, | say, a8 © mass, take it all in all, from the clear 
. sec a, | None at all, and facts give the lie to the asser-|it thou canst, from thy gulaxy of stars, a few | waves of female humanity down to the seum of 
By some virtuous hearthstone—whose purity is | tions! straggling rays to us poor women, that we may not | socicty’s pool, woman is more delicate, more nat 
its ull, it finds an honored welcome and a sacred |" Suppose yo that there are no clear-sighted,|be totally eclipsed by the halo of moral purity | urally refined, more self-sacrificing, purer in heart 
resting-place; and, ever and anon, it leaps out in | egol-headed women in this country, who, when 2| which eminates from our immaculate law givers! | und more fully wronged than the masculine bipeds 
some desperate life-struggle, and makes this old | momentous question for good or evil to future| All this cry about woman’s unfitness to vote, on |dream. Deny it who can, and, in return, consider 
world lurid with its glory. Now leading some gal- | sonerations is pending, would not wish to throw | account of mental incapacity, shows how “ hard-|my gauntlet thrown at his feet as o challenge to 
land band victorious over the bloody trenches of | their influence on the side of truth and virtue?| pushed” our opponents are for an argument. | open discussion. 
oppression, and now sitting hopefully under the | There are hundreds who would gladly do it, were Yrery unprejudiced mind will acknowledge that | The use, or abuse, rather, of woman, as sanc- 
thick shadow of a dungeon; now heaving in the | the restraints of law and public opinion removed. | women born‘and educated in this country are as|tioncd and upheld by the press, is shameful. 
impassioned waters of the Baltic, and now rocking |" But it is gravely argued against woman’s right | well qualified to use the elective franchise under-| One can scarcely take up a journal without their 
the solid breast of Palermo; now scattering the | of suffrage that sho must of necessity “ become a| standingly as aro foreigners who have to make |cye resting, at its first glance, on some sneer at 
dark logions of despotism, and palsying the na-| howling politician,” “must mingle in a rabble,|their mark because they cannot read or write a|woman, Dispute this, too, who may. And tho 
tions with its potent thunder, twining un immortal | and give her vote for a demagogue,” “ must come | word of their mother tongue renson is obvious. The prolific press is under the 
chaplet for a hero’s brow; and now bending low | in contact with the very worst characters of both| The fact that taxation without representation is | masculine dictation and rule; and is this course 
to kias tho violets on some obscure and unremem- | coxes,” “must hear stamp speeches, and get | unjust ix another strong argument in favor of wo- | gencrous, or is it just? We thunder an emphatic 
bered grave. black eyes.” Being allowed to express their opin- | man’s voting. Suppose a widow has to pay a tax xol 
Oh, grand and heauteous truth! Why hath er-| ions legally, where they would tell practically on | of one hundred dollars annually to support a form 
ror made it fatal to love thee? Why have tho | hg community, “ would corrupt their morals and | of government , 
generations spit upon thine imperial crest, and | purity, and unfit them to remind their husbands |debauch, and her sons are by this very license |the burdens that fall to our lot, and which you 
smote the inspired hearts that followed after thee? | and sons of virtuous lives!” ined, yet she can have no voice in making the | would throw from your shoulders as burdens too 
Why hath thy habitation been by desert places, |" Yow very logical such reasoning sounds to the | law, and can utter no effectual protest against it. | unwieldy to be borne. Unfetter us from the bond~ 
and thy presence an offence? Why hath thy path- | ear of common sense! °Tis equal to the cool im- | Yet she is cruelly told that, she 
way so often fronted on the stake and the scaffold; | pudence of a tyrant who should say to his serta,— | wi 
and why thy costly ransom been blood? . 


has all the rights jage of houschold cares, which are a Samson load 
hich it is best for her to have, so she must sub-| upon us; give us the opportunitics that are yours, 
“You do not want to be freo; freedom is ‘ not in-| mit to her grievance: 
Oh! sacred and imperishable truth, cradled in | digenous to your nature; 
sacrificial flame and buptized in the crimson cur- 


















Oh, masculine population, call us not the “ weak- 
which sanctions drunkenness and |er vessel” until you show yourselves able to bear 


2 





3 with ag good # grace as pos- | and see where you would be—behind us, Do you 
*tis not in you and | sible, because she is 2 woman. 3 doubt it? Just try us, first. 
; never can be; the pru-ciple is not there, therefore | ‘The right to make laws is vested in the people | Now, those who think all mischief cometh of 
rent of heroism, how hath thy power stricken | you could not be tree even if I should give you 
sceptics from their royal sockets, and deposed | your freedom. And more, you have no right to be 
crowned heads, and shattered systems circling | tree, and if you were go, the: 
hemispheres of withered souls. 


who are to be governed by the laws, hence wo not | woman, [ openly challenge to a friendly contest; 
only claim that woman has a natural right to | the ficld of action, paper; th 
would be a liahility 
Oh, great endur- | and perhaps a necessity that you should so mingic 
able truth! Thou standard of God, thou ensizn of | in 1 


yoice in making the laws by which she is to he 
Christ! float forever over the scarred and time- | ov 
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he weaponr, pens. 
Many I. Purincton. 
governed, but, as a morally responsible being, it is a 
our society as to becoine contaminated with | her imperative duty to do all in her power to make ae How tur Lonster THROWS OFF ITS 
ur vices from tho crown of your head to the sole | these laws such as they should be. What right | Suect. 
worn battlements of christendom! Unfold proud- | of your foot! Then what would you be good for? 
ly thy gracious form above the strife and conflict | Your beauty and strength could not endure, your 
: of the world, untilall men rally to thy succor—un- | health and nerve wonli fail, and we should cease 
% til all peuple claim thy nationality, and make thee |1o care for you! 


—Like all Crustacea, the lobster throws off 
has woman to he silent when bad men hold the iis sholl aunually, and that so perfectly that the 

highest offices of trust? Must one half the people | discarded carupace, with all its feet and feel 
the one object of a common centre! 


governed submit to unjust iegislation, simply be- | hears a startling resemblance toa perfect crayfish. 
Beware, then, oh serfs! for you 


ers, 
cause they differ in sex! With just as much pro-| When we consider the hardness of its shelly coat, 
Oh! only | have no right to ask for that which would cause | pricty and justice might a nation make laws pro-|and the extraordinary forms it assumer—esper: 
truth is perpetual! Truth, flushed with untold vic- | you to lose out esteem! If you remain contented, | hibiting all the bluc-eyed inhabitants from enygag- | ially the tong claws terminating its slender arms— 
tories, and crowned with counticss martyrdoms. land do our bidding, and you must never forget | ing in commerce, and granting the black-eyed ones | we are inclined to ask ourselves, in great surprise, 
Joun R. Waker. | that we were born to command you to obey. If | only this right! 
you do your duty we shall respect you a great deal 
Original. 


more than if youexhibited symptoms of an attack 
‘i Vv 1H of § strong-mindednese.’ ” 3 
EO VOR OR NOE, foxe™ ISTHE QUES. Is the change for serfdom “a bitter change, 
RB. DOW —As discussion has beon solicited | severer for severe?” Would giving the electiv 
concerning woman's right to suffrage, and as fran 
C, Wellington” haa, since the publication of his 


article touching that subject, sent me » private 
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how the animal sets about freeing itself from such 

Wo nish it to be distinctly understood that wo- | fetters? Suppose, then, that I describe the process \ ‘ 
men are a part of the people of this nation, and, |in a few words, such as it has heen observed in the 

‘until our opponents can prove that women are not | preserving tanks. As soon ax the shelling season, 

\ people, wi 














should like to have them show us their | approaches, in autumn, the lobster retires into a 
authori 

Nchise te Woman make her condition of human- | the conveniency of the 

ity 


for prohibiting them from voting. With | quiet corner and fasts for sume days. The old 
thing they have nothing to | shell then becomes graduatly loosened, and a new 
worse? No, The presumption is on the neg-|do; that isa private, personal matter, wholly at | goft cuticle forms under it, “But now the old garb 
ative. She would be in no more danger from the | our own disposal, und can be safely left in our |appeurs to annoy the crayfixh greatly, for it makes 
challenge to answer it, I will offer a few thoughts, | Vicious and abandoned than she now is. Why |hands. | If, then, it cannot be that removing this | violent efforts to brenk ‘off al 

not with a desire to win fame, but simply to aave | could she not take the arm of her husband, son or | restriction upon our rights would be a greater evil | with it, Presently the carapa 
“©, W.” and othors the trouble of taking the gag | 

from my mouth. 













Doctor Whately says, and we presame he will 
be considered good authority, that “There is a 
presumption against every change.” 












breaks asunder 
per on account of the rabble? 





i existing relations 
‘ather, and walk as safely to the ballot-box as to | than our present limited sphere, we claim that we | down the back like an over ripe pod, and opens a, 
the diuing-table? Who thinks it is dangerous for | have the weight of argument on the affirmative of | wide passage for the inmate. 
A Woman to attend a public dinner, or a ball sup- | the question. 

























fier much tag 
Heer Man. Bing, the era, tail and claws follow the body. The 
claws naturally cause the lobster much trouble; 
But there is | There is no more occasion, in the nature of the wearer TUNOLS SONY: 7 ed: still, it is aware that perseverance will achieve 
another presumption which rebuts the former; | case, for vulgarity, profanity and obscenity at an ‘On ‘one day being, President, 
every restriciion is in itself an evil, and, therefore, | clection, than there is at-a Fourth of July oration; 5 
there is a presumption in favor of its removal, un-| and if rational creatures, calling themsclyes men, 


marvela, and docs not give over till it has pulled 
the soft clastic flesh through the narrow opening. 
At twenty-five, Jones thought that he We can understand that the lobster ix no little ex- 
Coutent, as District Judge would be. hausted by such a contest for freedom. Feeling 
At thirty, he wag much elated 

When Mayor of Frogtown nominated. 





Jess it can be shown necessary for preventions of |vchave in such a manner at their elections—those 

some greater evil, Lam not bound to allege any | most important of all meetings for the weal or woe 

specific inconvenience; if the restriction is unnec- | of the country—we say, if men there behave in 

ersary, that is reason enourh for its abolition; its |such a manner as to contaminate the purity of 

clefendert therefore, are fairly called on to prove | their wives and dauchters, they ought to blush to 
its NECEBRITY. 


















its weakness and the insufficient protection afford- 

ed by its still unbardened shell, it retires for a sea- 

But bootless all the nomination; son timidly from all company. Itis most afraid 

© hey ought shit ‘Vis rival Tompkins graced the elation. on ue ore pa moray ang physically hand 

own it, and ’tis quite time that the making of the y-five hi : brethren; for they delight in falling upon such a 

The prohibition of women from the elective | laws which shal govern woman and childhood A forts AS Dis rene ae eo a Fail 

franchise is a restriction, therefore the burden of | was taken from their hands and given to the pure. P 2 i 
roof lies not with those who assert that existing |in heart. The danger that woman would “ unsex ” 

juws and established customs which exctude them | themselves, that bug 





defenceless fellow, and cating him—tail, claws and 
When from his toils he found release, 
from it are wrong; on the contrary, it belongs to | which men try to f 


all. Benes the lohater fattener pays great atten- 
at mn tion, and so soon as they notice that one of their 
‘He died—a Justice of the Peace, prisoners is about to cast its shell, they remove it 
© youthful heart, so high and bold, 
‘That is thy brief, ead story told! 


to a sepnrate tank, where it can go through the op- 
eration unimpeded. 


Dear and seare-crow with 
t n ghten them, is gratuitously 
those who deny them tho privilege of voting to |apprehended. The right to clect to any office does, 






























































Original. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE BY THE SEA. 


ZZ stands high up on a bectling crag, 

The lighthouse grey and old, 

And around its feet the seu-weeds wrap 
Their curls of green and gold; 

And wild dark waves of the stormy sea, 
Each crowned with a silver wreath, 

Cast off’ their wreaths and bow to thee, 
‘Then sink to the depths beneath. 


And thy forehead is kissed by the wheeling cloud, 
‘When the storm gocs eddying by, 

But it caunot dim nor it eainot shroud 
‘The light of thy steady cye- 

‘And the thunders burst in’ thy very face, 
‘And the lightnings around thee play, _ 

But the darkest night sees thy brightest light, 
‘Though it never is seen by day. 


‘When the storm is loud and the night is dark, 
‘And the angry waves dash high, 

And ‘spectral clouds are hurrying fast 
Over the face of the frowning sky, 

‘And the yoice of the wind is high and Joud, 
‘As ho sings in his savage glee, 

How dear to the mariuer, tempest tossed, 
Is the lighthouse by the sea. 





In the lull of the temptest a struggling light 
Is seen in the murky sky, 

And it tells the bewildered mariner where 
Through the breakers aud surf to fly; 

It opens before him a path of light, 
‘rom danger of shipwreck free 

And thanks arise from his grateful heart, 
For the lighthouse by the sea. 





O' the sea of life is a dark, rough sea, 
With many a hidden reef; 

And many 2 foe neath its waters wild, 
Concealed like the miduight thiet. 

And our barks are fragile aud tempest-tossed, 
‘And we know not where to flee; 

How it cheers our hearts when we see the light 
In the Jighthouse by the sea. 


When waves of sorrow, and grief, and pain, 
Are surging over the soul, 

And the blinding mist of despair shuts out 
‘The sight of the wished-for gual; 

And blasts of adversity sweep the hope 
‘That nuchored us into the sea; 

How shall we escape from the treacherous rocks? 
Aud whither for safety flee? J 


OQ! look aloft—is there not a light 
High up in the stormy sky? 
How plan it shines where the path of right 
*Mid breakers and billows lie. 
And as brighter and brighter the pathway glows, 
‘Which by,faith through the storm we see, 
We kuow that the Father's love is the light, 
As a lighthouse by the sea. 
A. J. DicKrnson. 





Original. 


THE ITALIAN BROTHERS. © 
BY GEORGE W. REED. 


TULIO and Paulo were brothers of the princely 
house of Lamberti, which had, for many cen- 
turies, been the pride of the ancient and stately 
city of Mantua. Godefrei, their father, married, 
in his youth, the fair Juliet Di Arezzo, a lady of 
noble family and of great personal beauty, who 
was not long allowed by the will of Heaven to 
bless his bed. 

At the close of their first. year of their union— 
which might be so styled, for they were one by 
love as well as by the marriage tie—she died in 
giving life to these twin brothers, born on the 
sume day, thoagh Giulio became, by a few hours 
of life, the elder, and consequently the heir of the 
honors and large possessions of his ancient house 
—enriching things, of which he was not long the 
heir apparent only, but heir possessive; for, in a 
year aftcr the death of their lady mother, Godefrei 
fell suddenly dead whilst gazing on her picture, in 
the chamber which she had most loved to retire 
into for religious meditation and the musings of 
her own bappy heart. 

‘This apartment had been closed and darkened, 
by his command, from the day of her decease till 
that which was the day of his and the sad anniver- 
sary of hers; and it was naturally inferred that 
the sight of that pictured remembrance of her 
whom he had loved from childbood struck too 
sudden an agony upon his heart, and caused his 
death upon the instant. 

The orphan boys, who were beautiful as sinless 
infancy ¢ver is, had been sustained from the bo- 
som of Maudetti Monti, the widow of the prince’s 
secretary; a woman secretly attached to Godefrei, 
though self-assured of her hopeless passion, as it 
was known that he had plighted his faith with the 
lady he afterwards wedded. About twelve months, 
however, before the marriage of Godefrei, she had 
so far lessened the force of her unavailing love, 
that, attending to the generous persuasions of the 
prmce, she consented to listen to the suit of Orlan- 
do Monti, the preceptor, and afterwards secretary 
and friend of his excellent lord; and at length 
gave her hand to him, and was happy in an hum- 
bler love than she had once aspired to, 

Hight months, however, after her union, her 
husband fell sick of a fever which had infected 
him whilst visiting a lazarcto, with the alms of his 
charitable lord, and died in a few days, leaving 
his wife womb-burdened with an infant, which 
was born about the end of the same month in 
which Orlando died, and immediately baptized by 
the name of his father. Her confinement happen- 
ing but shortly before that of the lady Julict, to 
her, therefore, the two princely boys were entrust- 
ed; and too happy was she that she had this op- 
portunity of showing the love she once entertained 
jor the father by cherishing, even with a parent’s 
fondness, the children of his union with another. 

The three boys grew und throve in her bosom, 
whose milky fountains, like the widow’s cruse of 
sacred. history, was, by the bountiful providence 
of nature, made inexhaustiblé;.and it was a beau- 
tiful sight to seo her clasping with cither arm a 
boy at cach breast, while one lay in her lap sicep- 
ing. 

Kt the decease of Lord Godefrei, upon examin- 
ing his papers, it was discovered, that, by an an- 
ticipation almost providential, as if he had heard 
a voice in his own heart that informed him ho was 
not long to survive, he had made a will, in which 
Maudetti Monti was created exccutrix and sole 

guardian of his boys during their minority—ap- 
portioning the sum of four thousand florins a year 
tor the support of herself and the three children; 
and commanding his own sons to look upon her 
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as their mother as long as she lived, and upon Or- 
lando as little less than their brother, To his 
sons, when of age, he left it to provide for her fu- 
ture wants, as well as for the promotion in life of 
the young Orlando; and in leaving these just con- 
siderations to their own hearts, as his will ox- 
pressed it, he knew that he addressed himself to 
sons of the noble house of the Lamborti, ever fa- 
mous for their munificence, who necded not his 
dying instructions in what manner they were to 
act when they were to be both grateful and gener- 
ous. 
Under the authority of this testament, therefore, 
the widow removed to the palace of the Lamberti; 
entering it with the two young lords, Giulio and 
Paulo, nestling in her breast, whilst the little Or- 
lando was borne in the arms of an attendant after 
bi There was no rejoicings, for the deep regret 
which the retainers of the late prince felt for his 
Joss forbade it; though this ceremony was neces- 
sarily gone through as a formal investiture of the 
estates in the two infant heirs; every one testifying 
their acknowledgement, through her, of their alle- 
giance to the young princes, 
Thus fixed in_her office as guardian of the or- 
phan lords, she dedicated all her time and thoughts 
to her tender charge; and the three boys grew 
fast in all the strength and comeliness of child- 
hood, Maudetti’s foster-sons, by those actions 
which are the expressions nature teaches her 
children to use till they have learned the less ¢: 
pressive language of words, wlready loved her as 
their mother; and though raised from a compara- 
tively humble station to be the guardian of two 
noble boys, and the steward for them of more 
wealth than would purchase all the usurious cof- 
ters of Italy, she never, in word or act, forgot her 
former simplicity of manners and general kind- 
ness cven for those unworthy of her thoughts. 
For there were, indeed, some who were not 
wanting in wickedness to throw enticements in 
her path; and who were base enough to prompt 
her even to a dishonest use of her power. But she 
repulsed their dark incitements with disdain, 
which deterred the serpents of her Eden from 
again tempting her. Some, too, of the poorer no- 
bles of Mantua, seeing her person still fair and 
beautifal, and knowing that she was of gentle 
blood, though of a poor family, sought her hand, 
hoping thus to obtain an influence over the two 
young Lamberti; but she was aware of their true 
designs, and determined to refrain from all ties 
but those which bound her to her children; and so 
kept on in the direct path of her duty, despite of 
all the temptations which induced her to turn from 








it. 

In the meantime the two boys 
promising scious of the ancient fam! ‘ec, While 
her own Orlando was even not less her pride; for 
whether it was from his native nobility of soul, or 
from his being fostered with his princely bosoin- 
brothers, he already showed a beauty of person 
and a superiority in mind that made some, who 
did not know them, mistake Orlando for Paulo, 
the younger Lamberti, who very early betrayed a 
froward and sullen severity of temper with those 
he could command, which pained all who loved 
him to witness, 

Orlando, too generous to enjoy and feel flattered 
by these mistakes, which disparaged Paulo to his 
own ears, Would blush and sect the stranger right, 
with a modesty which only served to confirm the 
impression in his favor, and excite a disappoint- 
ment that he was not so nobly born as his gentle- 
ness and nobility of look made him appear to be. 
Orlando, who was too early wise not to perceive 
the effect these disparayements had on the moody 

spirit of Paulo, redoubled his attentions, and if 
possible, his aflection for him; and, notwithstand- 

ing he too plainly saw that his affection was de~ 

spised and his kindness rejected, still, by his in- 

vineible good nature, he subdued him into a short 
lived regard for him. 

For a time Paulo would forget his animosity, 

aud be a gentle playfellow with his young rival 

and gentle brother; but the very tilting of a rush 

would in a mument chafe him into the fury of a 

caged tiger goaded by innocent wantonness inte 

terocity. Giulio, who could not behold this un- 
worthiness of temper without pain, would counsel 

him to restrain it; and Orlando as earnestly strove 

to soothe him, but in yaiu, for the scornful boy 

would shake off his gentle hand from his shoulder 

as if he had been something venomous. Then 

would Orlando the more strenuously aud with all 

the cloquence of a generous nature endeavor to 

convinee him how much he loved him, and would 
humble himself so much to pacify his high tem- 
per, that Giulio forbade him, by such means, to 
soothe his scorn, and tearing Orlando away, re- 
proached his brother with being unworthy of so 
much affection as Orlando in all things entertain- 
ed for him. 

The scornful boy would then mutter some 
moody threat, and shunning his companions for 
the day, feed his sullen heart with the scorpions 
of anger and revenge, till the mild interference of 
their foster-mother made up the breach. She had 
too long observed this growing mischief with a 
paincd heart, and took the wisest precautions to 
prevent its increase. Thinking perhaps that it 
arose out of that pride of the nobly born scorning 
to make common affection with those beneath 
them, she humbled her son _so far as to dress him 
in clothes of a meancr quality, and which made a 
more palpable distinction between him and his 
foster-brothers. 

The humble Orlando consented willingly to this, 
thinking it a sacrifice that might soothe the irrita- 
ple prido of Paulo; but Giulio, who iminediately 
observed the change and saw into its kind inten- 
tion, now more thun ever reproached his scornful 
brother, and bade him blush at seeing himself 
supposed capable of demauding such a humilia- 
tion. Paulo smiled at these reproaches with an 
evident exultation at the homage which was paid 
to his pride, and then left them for his usual 
moody loneliness; whilst the two friends, after 
vainly regretting his increasing estrangement from 
them, went to follow their own pleasures, and en- 
deavored to forget him. 

Giulio aud Orlando were, indeed, brothers in 
mind, manners, tastes and atfections, though na- 
ture had not made them more related. They were 
now in their eighteenth year, which, in the fast- 
ripening Jand of Italy, moulds the limbs and form 
of youth into an carly manhood. Giulio was 
graceful in person, and looking in all things as no- 
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ble as he was in rank, while his disposition was 
very gentle, frank and affectionate to all. Ho was 
intellectual above his years; bountiful as his 
means; and merciful as he was gencrous. Orlan- 
do was, in all save birth, similar in all qualities ; 
and when they were met together in the public 
walks of Mantua, those who knew the purity of 
their qualities and the disparity of their fortuncs, 
would, say,—“ These showd be the lords Lam- 
berti.” 

Orlando would sometimes blush at hearing 
these public enconiums; while Giulio, who did not 
love Paulo less for theso indirect disparagements, 
felt a friend’s pride in his friend, though humbled 
at hearing abroad how little his brother was os- 
teemed. ‘ 

Paulo now, however, instead of occasionally 
quarrelling with and occasionally forgiving those 
who had never injured him, kept aloof from them 
entirely, either shunning the two friends if they 
accidentally met, or listening to their ardent as- 
surences of unaltered affection with a scornful 
smile, without cither deigning to accept or rejoct 
their proffered loves. It was now too plain that to 
attempt the removal of his antipathy was hopeless, 
and he was reluctantly left wholly to himself. | 
Two years having passed away in the pursuit of 
studies, young accomplishments and innocent 
pleasures, Lord Giulio now approached the time 
prescribed in his father’s will for the full inheri- 
tance of the estates of his family. The day having 
arrived, great and splendid were the rejoicings 
which welcomed in the reign of another good and 
generous lord of the ancient house of Lamberti. 
‘The servants, tenantry and dependants heralded 
in the morning with a serenade under his chamber 
window; and about noon the nobility and -gentle- 
men of Mantua arrived to pay their congratula- 
tions. As it was the fashion in those more natural 
days to consider the morning as a part of the day 
which occurred some time before noon, even no- 
bles could then cat a dinner at mid-day. 
A.sumptuous banquct was therefore served up 
in the massiest and most claborate dishes of gold, 
to which was added the rarest wines, served in 
cups of gold, flaskets of exquisitely-painted glass, 
hnd bowls of agate, emerald and ch jite, all 
equally graced and ornamented with devices de- 
signed by the most eminent hands of the old mas- 
ters of Forence. To these succeeded fruits, the 
ripest of all fruitful Italy; to make all these 
sweeter, music, and bright-cyed ladies, the fairest 
of Mantua; and to render the occasion intellectual, 
the most celebrated improvisatoris of the day 
poured out their fluent ficclings in canzonets and 
tales of love and chivalry. Wit and conversation 
flew about, and all was life, mirth and happi- 
ness. 

In the eyening, masques and the peculiar dances 
of Italy, the sprightly corants and graceful gal- 
liard; and recitations by an improvatore, whom 
Ariosto himself might have delighted to hear; 
with the hum of lutes in every gallant lover’s 
hand; merry mandolines to time the dancer’s 
step; and soft-toned flutes accompanying ladies’ 
voices, and puzzling the distant hearer to say 
which was the sweetest, so much did they seem 
ono, and so mellifluously did the young beauties 
warble, as they rested in little clusters, with their 
gallants, upon the grass among the green alleys 
and bowers of the gardens—gave a voice, a grace, 
and an enchantment to all around. 

In_ other spots, stately dames might be secn 
treading graceful measures with their gallants; 
while other dames and cavaliers lolled on the 
grass, Which in that country, even in the coolness 
of midnight, it is but a pleasant refreshment to lic 
upon. The gardens were glowing with a million 
sparkling lamps of all colors, looking like gems 
hung up in the prodigality of wealth, to sparkle a 
light as bright as the light of day. 

in the midst of all these gay and graceful per- 
sons, Giulio aud Orlando shone out from the 
throng like two inhabitants of a happier and fairer 
world, come thither to make mankind happier by 
an example of their happiness, The highest men 
of Mantua paid homage to their virtues and wis- 
dom above their years; und the fairest of Mantua’s 
ladies showed in the admiration of their eyes what 
their hearts thought of their personal merits. 
Paulo, too, came among the happy ones, but it 
was to scowl upon those who did homage to his 
brother and Orlando; and as it was his humor, at 
other times, to shun those who sought to be inti- 
mate with him, he was now shunned in his turn. 
He loitered not long, therefore, among the revellers, 
but sought the sullen silence of his own chamber, 
and commanion with his own dark and unhappy 
thoughts. 

Among the most light-hearted and light-footed 
of the revellers might be seen Orlando’s glad 
mother, reaping the happiness she had sown, in 
the congratulations and praises of all who sur- 
rounded her. Ter solemn engagement being end- 
ed, she was freed from more than a mother’s care 
—a guardian’s anxiety. 

The day being proudly celebrated, and pleasantly 
concluded, on the morrow the will of Lord Gode- 
frei was again opened before the friends of the 
young noblemen, aud the extent of their fortunes 
disclosed to them, which exceeded their utmost 
expectations. The whole wealth, whether in 
moncy, houses, lands, gold or jewels, was found 
to he divided between the two brothers, in. the 
proportion of two-thirds to Giulio, being the elder- 
born, and a third to Paulo, that he might not feel 
himself in the condition of a dependent younger 
brother; and both were charged, according to their 
portions, to provide for thcir foster-mother and 
her son, whom they were also enjoined to consider 
not Jess dear than a brother and mother to them. 

This division gave satisfaction to all but the 
moody and covetous Paulo. A frown, when he 
heard the extent of his fortune, bent down his 
brows, till his dark, scowling eyes could scarcely 
be scen beneath them; and his lips compressed. 
together sullenly and scornfully, Giulio, who 
watched his fuce—for he too well knew it was a 
mental disc, whose shadows tuld his thoughts as 
truly ag the dial the hour—seoing his dissatisfac- 
tion, rose from his seat, and taking him warmly 
by his cold, reluctant hand, said to him,— 

“My dear brother, to show you that my share 
of love for you is still greater than my apportioned 
share of the wealth of our good father, y will here, 
in spite of this document, muke over to you half 
that belongs to the name of Lamberti; and shall 
be content with my diminished portion, if it re- 































turn to me a brother’s love, and still re: 
to take the fortunes of my dear foter anole Ri 
and our beloved friend wholly under my car, 
Does this content you, Paulo?” Z 
‘A burst of commendation and applause from the 
numerous friends of the house, at the generosity 
of Giulio, was only restrained by the intense sus- 
pense with which they awaited for Paulo’s rey 
Answer, however, gave he none; but with a half 
sullen and half-satisficd smile, putting his brother’s 
hand away from him, walked slowly and silentl: 
out of the chamber, the company rising ag he wet 
out from an impulse like indignation at his con- 
uct. 
Orlando, who had purposely absented himself, 
from the chamber on this occasion, that his pres- 
ence might not gall the eye of Paulo, now entered 
the room. He had beard in an ante-chamber all 
that had passed, but expressed no surprise, for it 
was what he had expected. From delicacy, how- 
ever, he advanced not to Giulio to comfort him 
but kept in the back-ground until Giulio’s eyes ab 
length met his, when the young lord rose, and 
hastening towards him, before all present, gave 
him a fourth of his fortune for his and his moth- 
er’s lives. 
Among tho fairer part of tho brilliant company 
who witnessed the brotherly affection and. anguish, 
the generosity and true greatness of Giulio, there 
was one who felt all the alternations of lef for 
his gricf, of admiration of what was admirable in 
his conduct, and participation of heart in all he 
said and did. It was the beautiful Bianca, the or 
phan daughter of an old Italian count and soldier, 
who had fallen in Guelphine wars; and was now 
with her sister, the fair Alba, under-the gevore 
guardianship of their uncle, the Count Montagui, 
who, upon this tie of relationship, presumed to be 
more rigorous than their lamented parents. 
Having retired from the intrigues of courts, it 
was now his relaxation to keep a strict eye upon 


{these fair creatures, and play the spy upon their 


intimacies. His hope in all this being, by his in- 
trigues, to exalt them still higher in that rank in 
life which their beauty, accomplishments and gen- 
tle biood deserved. 
These two fuir creatures formed the two bright- 
est stars of the entertainment, and won the admir- 
ation of all eyes wherever they moved; but from 
Giulio and Orlando, who, by a happy chance were 
their partners in the dance, they won more—the 
admiration of the heart; for they were no sooner 
beheld by those twin-hearted friends than a twin- 
love was born, which, though yet in its infancy, 
the lovers and the loved both hoped might grow 
into maturity. 
The wary count saw with serene satisfaction the 
attention of the rich Lord Giulio to Bianca; but 
when he beheld the poor Orlando conqu and 
conquering the fair Alba, he stroked his beard and 
looked contemplative. 
There seemed, to any cye who could read that 
intelligible look, the human countenance, a discus- 
sion therein between his thoughts of kow entirely 
politic it might be to remove all stumbling-blocks 
out of the way of Lord Giulio, and how far it was 
practicable to throw one in the lover’s primrose 
path of Orlando. 
Then, on the contrary, for awhile he seemed to 
doubt whether it was possible, secing the unity 
which existed between the two friends, to prevent 
Orlando’s sucecss without defeating Giulio’s— 
which, as the young lord had fortune enough to 
make any ten nobles rich, and to create his friend 
in gold a lord though not in blood, was a thing to 
be thought of. He very wisely surmised, there- 
fore, that it was safe to patronize Lord Ginlio’s 
passion, and it might not be unsafe to see how 
much might be made of not opposing Orlando’s. 
So innocent and worldly unwise a thing is love, 
that the very means which it takes to conceal itself 
betrays it. The Lady Bianca, therefore, though 
she participated more than all present in the joys 
and sorrows of Lord Giulio, might have seemed, 
to an eye unskilled in these tender matters, to feol 
less than any one. But her tears for his brotherly 
sorrow fell nevertheless, though secretly; her re- 
sentment of his injuries made her color come and 
go; and the warm glow of her admiration for his 
boundless gencrosity, gratitude and friendship, 
cherished the seeds of love which lay germinating 
within, into those beautiful flowers which feed the 
breath of affection with fragrance, and make it 80 
sweet that it is the only thing which smells of 
heaven upon earth. It was that delicate fear 
which love alone feels that kept the gentle Bianca 
and her sister distant from the nuracrous asscm- 
bly, and fixed them in a remote part of the cham- 
ber, where they sat with fluttering hearts, like two 
fair doves, sate, but still fearing to mingle with the 
lordly eagles. ‘ i 

Alba, indeed, when she heard the munificent 
gift which Giulio made to Orlando, dreading, a8 
she did, that the poor estate of the loverelect 
would stand between her happiness and his, had 
well-nigh fainted, and betra ay those emotions of 
her heart, which she hardly wished to conceal, and 
yet feared should be discovered. But Lord Giulio, 
having recovered himself, looked around among 
his friends, where smiles and admiration met him 
in every face. One face which he paused to look 
upon Dent down in blushes when his eyes were 
on it; it was Bianea’s. He had not known of her 
presence in the chamber till that moment; but, 
with a lover’s eagerness, he advanced to where 
she was retiredly seated with her sister and the 
old count, who was exercising his usual vigilance 
of eye and ear, and calenlating the working of 
events, and the relative value of things. | 

Giulio bowed to him with that precise infiexion 
of back which he knew the old courtier looked 
on as the true line of graceful gentility; and, tak- 
ing Orlando’s hand in his, entreated the count, 
with great emphasis, to accept him as Lord Giulio’s 
dearest friend. Orlando was consequently re- 
ceived with much well-bred graciousness; and joy 
at this event glistened in his cyes, and in those of 
his hoping, fearing, trembling Alba. Tho pure 
young hearts which were made for each other 
were not long apart; for cach lover, now leading 
forth his lady, the lively danco and light feast 
were indulged in as merrily as on the day before 
till pleasure had had her fill, and left the hall an 
bower of revelry to the stilly influences of rost ant 
slumber, : 

But we must now return to Lord Paulo. Sud- 
denly possessed of wealth which made him one of 

















the tichest noblemen in Mantua, his mind, which 
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had so long brooded in distempered darkness, 
burst out for awhile into a more animated sun- 
shine—and discarded the cobweb hangings of 
gloom for the flaunting hues and fluttering tassels | long been at rest, however, when she was forcibly 
and tapestry of gayety. Lord of bimself, and wakened by her stern uncle, who commanded her 
freed in a moment from the trammoels of restraint, | to follow him into the next room. Sho dressed 
which the want of means for licentious liberty had | herself, and fearfully she obeyed him; but_what 
so long kept upon him, ho ran in loose riot after 


such pleasures as only libertines csteom to be 
such, and too soon and certainly discover to be 

ain, . 

P Ilis first step was to remove himself quite away 
from the palace of his father’s to 8 theatre better 
suited for the wild scenes he felt inclined to act. 
Those who still loved him would fain have deterred 
him from the first false step out of the right path 
of reputation; but he heard their advice as though 
ho heard it not; and taking a palace in the most 
dissipated part of the city, he soon became the sun 
and centre of attraction with the worst and vilest 
of Mantua. s 
The gamester, who had neither wealth nor hon- 
or to stake or lose, resorted there to win from 
those who had both; the prodigal and ruined heir, 
who had squandered his partrimony, came there 
to crush him who was a thorn of remembrance in 
his heart to the same ruin; the flatterer, with his 
lip-lang which passes for so much and means 
so little; the bravo with the assassin’s dagger; the 
riotous, the voluptuary, and every one who taught 
an old vice to pertection, or promised to excel in 
a new one, were all and always welcome. 

Among other visitors, too, there were not want- 
ing the secret emmissaries of Count Montagni, 
with whom tho avarice for wealth and the desire 
for distinction were the Alpha and Omega of ali 
he had learned iu life; and who could not give up 
yet a design he entertained of throwing Lady Alba 
into the arms of Lord Paulo, as a richer and no- 
bler husband than the plebian Orlando. To unite 
her with one whose fortune was now even greater 





, 9 cool air, made sweet by the incense of Opening 
than Lord Giulio’s, since his large generosity had | roses and honeysuckles which had clamber 
lessened it, was a game worth venturing, even if 


he finally failed. 
Sometimes, therefore, the old courtior himsolf 


snatching up bis lute, he hastencd to the window 
ventured to Paulo’s palace, which shook with the 


sense of ctiquette, more than his moral feelings, 


ings there. But neither the intrigues of his con- 


1 patient song of admiration; but the ¢: 
tedorates, nor the plain proffers of the count him- 


self, had any effect upon Paulo to move him to the 
desired end, till it was hinted to him that the 
count would no longer oppose Orlando in his pre- 


wing of the palace to her sister’s. 


was her surprise and terror to behold Lord Paulo 
fod the rufHians with the count in the next cham- 
er. 

Her terrors were soon confirmed, for she was 
abruptly told that she must cither consent to re- 
ceive him as her husband, or prepare instantly to 
leaye the palace for a distant part of the country. 
She replicd, with firmness, ‘ Never!” and then de- 
manded to know whither she was to be taken; and 
was answered, it was enough for her to know that 
she would be safe, and that her uncle would be with 
her, as well as Lord Paulo. Alba saw at once 
their design, and falling on her knees in vain cn- 
treaties that they would sparc her, swooned, as if 
death had sucvored her in the hour of misery. 
She was thus conveyed in the arms of the count, 
softly and stealthily down the stairs, through a 
door not often opened, which led to tho most 
lonely part of the palace-gardens, where horses 
stood in waiting, and being placed in the arms of 
Paulo, who was already on horseback, the whole 
party rode by a by-way which led to the convent of 
St. Ursula, in an unfrequented valley more than 
twenty leayues distant. 

Meantime Orlando, having stretched himself up- 
on his pallet, vainly essayed to sleep; dreams, half 
waking and half slumbering, startled his heart eo 


as the gray, serene light, which ushers in the 
morning, glimmered fecbly in the cast. 


of the lingering nightingale, ere, wearied with her 
sad vigil, she sought her nest; and to drink the 


there. But these delights had now lost their 
charm; his heart listened for another voice; and, 


of 





wo! 
no’ 


reluctance, and the Lady Alba retired with a heavy | own, for he would never see the Lady Alba more, 
heart to her chamber, which was in ue opposite | save as the wife of Lord Paulo, which was the 
he had not 


‘ : unless that hand which alono could cure it was ap- 
violently that he arose from un unrefreshing rest, 


8 
He opened his lattice to listen to the last notes | ;; 


from his heart, become pale and colorless with de- 
stroying melancholy. 


abl 


months all Italy had discerned and admired his 

genius, and Mantua saw in him her own Petrarch, 

ats constant a lover, and as true a patriot. Melan- 

6 the Lady Alba, to wake her, as was the custom | choly, the last disease of disappointed passion, had 

riotous shouts of revelry; though his pedantic | of the gallants of that romantic country, with ®| made the muse a ministrant of case to his soul; it 

t morning song of salutation, His voice, which was | was an inward voice which uttered tho feelings of 

‘was 800n sufliciently shocked by the licentions do- | plaintive and passionate, threw out the ie im-|his heart when his tonguo was sorrow-stiffied. 
¢ that was i 


ay ‘ . With his pen ho still conversed with his beloved 
nt to recognize its earliest notes listencd not | yyj; 
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price of her freodom. 
Thus deficd, Giulio dared not draw on his broth- 
cr, for a brother’s blood wax yet dear to him; and 
he was besides bound, under the pain of forfeiture 
of country, to preserve the peace with Count Mon- 
tagni. Orlando also was not suffered to stir in re- 
yenge, for his strength had totally forsaken him; 


body; and thus his onemies’ machinations entirely 
succeeded. 

Month succeeded month; summer had dectined 
into winter, and the winter was almost passed 
away, and no breath of information was yet heard 
of the stolen Alba, although strict search and in- 


he religious houses in Italy. Orlando, unceasing- 
ly attended to, had now in some measure recovered 


gone. A melancholy without words, and a sor 
row without tears, spread their dark clouds over 
all his days, aud sapped his heart till it was a ruin. 


He shunned the world, for he had lost his hope in 
it. 


but if even these tried to cheer iim with lively 


straction and a badder melancholy than ever; and 
they, therefore, wisely and mercifully desisted. hi 


Tt was now perceived by his watchful triends 
that the shutt had struck too deeply to be extracted, 
plied to the wound. 
to arouse him from his dumb despair was sad and 
ill his eyes rained tears which seemed like drops 


The passion, however, which made him a miser- 


sist Orlando. _“ I have shed the dear bivod of the 
his mind, too, was scarcely less feeble than his | b 


Heaven can!’ 


face in his hands. 


now feel myself! But you are fainting!—Help! 
quiry had been made after her through most of | ho! help!” 
t 


I die willingly; my hopes are in the grave! Giulio! 
his strength; but his mind’s vigor'seemed forever | my mother! Alba!” 


and these were falling fast as Giulio entered the 
garden. 

“Qh thou abhorred wretch!” exclaimed he, as 
Giulio, his tender mother, and the gentle Bian- | he glanced his cye through the thick underwood, 
ea, were the only beings he would converse with; | an 


and rushing with frantic eagerness to Orlando, he 
thoughts, which they rather forced than felt, his 


raised him up a little from the ground, so that his 
mind turned from them and sank into a deeper ab-| head rested upon his kuce. 
wai 


strc him down; but his eye having turned from 
tho 


The only voice which seems | Which had fixed each feature of his brother’s face, 


who stood motionless, as if made marble by the 
‘olemn breathing music. To this he wouid listen, dee 


breath taunt these dea 
i 


lence! Stand off, thou tiger, lest I strike thee with 


a frantic arm, and kill thee cro thou hast had time 
; 99 
le mun, made him more renowned. In a few for penitence! 





rushed upon him ere his sword was half unscab- 
barded, and wounded him dangerously, 
“Coward!” exclaimed Orlando, “you have 
wounded me ere I had drawn! But now have at 
you, blood for blood.” Paulo then advanced again, 
and seciny the fatal end of his revenge, his savage 
nature suddenly relented. “ What have I done?” 
he exclaimed in agony, dropping on his knee to as- 


est heart in Mantua. But I have no tears; a vil- 
lain hath none!” 


“T can forgive sir,” said Orlando, feebly, “if 


“Noble Orlando!” exclaimed Paulo, hiding his 
“ Oh how mean a wretch do I 


“Nay, let me die in peace! Call not for help for 


His life had bled out, save the last few drops, 


id saw the bloody tragedy that had been played; 


It was too late, for he 
s dying; and did but cast a faint smile upon 
im when his noble spirit fled to heaven. 

Giulio looked for a moment as if death had also 


smile of his friend upon the stare of horror 
d he had done, he cried aloud to Paulo, 


Stand from the body, villain, lest thy pestitent 
remains of life’s exccl- 





istress, though he knew not whether she was of 








how fatally he could thwart Orlando in his pa: 





. . ? 2 *, Of where thou art, that I may soon be fed 
scowld tt ion; | Mary! forbid that it should be so!” he exclaimed, | With sight of thee; and be thine eye’s light shed 
but to blast him in his most vital and dear design | with agitation, as he flung away his Inte, and| On 


was now easy; and he already seemed in imagina- 
tion to pounce on his intended victim as the sav- 
age vulture pounces on the harmless lamb. He 
now, therefore, entreated to be introduced to the 
white beauty, as she was called among her dark 
country women; and the next day was‘fixed for an 
interview. In the meantime he had to study the 
honorable lover’s part, for he meant no more than. 
to play it for his savage sport; and this, as he 
could be smooth as a serpent when he wished to 
seem so, and had eyes as dazzling and deluding, 
and 9 spirit as daring, he had not long to leam— 
tor the devil’s college never yet had a dull scholar 
on its foundation, 

The count departed, and the appointed morning 
exme; and Lord Paulo, attended by a splendid 
retinue, paid the promised visit to the Montagni 





palace, where he was led at once into the presence | ! 


of the Lady Alba. Her check changed whiter 
than was its wonted beauty at his coming, and she 
would have sank on the floor; but at that moment 


she is not in her chamber, or perhaps—Oh, Holy 


at length, the sluggish, slow step of the porter. 


word, and ilying up the stairs that led to the Lady 
Alba’s chamber, struck impatiently the hilt of his 
rapier against her door, calling on her to answer, 
but no voice replied. He now, more boldly than 


was his wont, touched the latchet of the door, 
whi 


disturbed state, found the worst be could feur too 
truly confirmed; for, on a table by (he window, 
she bad laid an open book, in which she had writ- 


dead of night; pursue and revenge me, you that 
love and pity the unfortunate Alba!” 


The porter had, by this time, mcunted the stairs, 
to 





the door opened, and Giulio, Orlando, and the La- 
dy Bianea entered, to the entire confusion and cha- 
grin of the old count, who liad contrived, as he 


thought, to get rid of them upon a faleoning expe- h 


dition, so that the ground might be clear for the 
war which Lord Paulo was to wage; Orlanno had, 
however, been informed of the intended attack, 
and thus opportunity returned, if possible, to frus- 
trate it. 


The meeting of the rivals was haughty and 


perate on the one side, and humble yet determined | Ut 
on the other; they exchanged no words, but looks | 40: 
passed which were even more full of import. Giu- 


lio, however, who viewed his brother’s base con-| Country through, 


duct in the 
with hi 
tendern 











he might testify for him, at that mo-|% 


ght it merited, boldly reproached him | took in their stirrups. But all their 
design; and knowing that any brotherly [37 


his Jady’s chamuber at that carly hour; but as he 


out, pale with 
forebodings. He paused but a moment in his 
headlong speed, to acquaint him that the Lady Al- 
ba had been carried otf by villains. 

Berore the alarmed porter could well awaken the 
servants of Count Montagni, Orlando and Giulio 
were mounted. on their switt-footed roans, followed 
by four armed grooms and twenty falconers, like- 











st Which had clouded up behind them. 


with no more rest than the 


caped all eyes and atl pursuers. 


metbered, and bade bim either desist from a de- | endured; Orlando, 


indeed, was so weak and feeble 
sign which must degrade him and the house of his | that he could not di 
father, who were never yet mean, crafty, or dis- |} pom 
houorable—or go on, and dare his vengeance; a|te the arms of his 


threat which blanched over Pawo’s brow with th 


IS Atte 





ye | to his chamber. 


We a : he invoked her: 

He tried a louder strain; utstill the accustomed | “th OF heaven; and thus 

lattice opened not; and no finger tupped against the A 

tentions. glass to bid him be patient a moment. “ Surely Or 
Until that moment Paulo had nevor considered 


rushed breathlessly round :to the hall door of the | Like a blessed star, to lead me throu, eh the air, 
palace. He knocked long’ and loudly, and heard, | As 


The door began to grate on its hinges; and ere it de brentlict guide my weak steps to thy young grave, 
was half opened he darted past him without a|7j 


ich fying open, be rushed in, and saw that she 3 
had slept in the chamber; but, from its present 


see What the young lover could possibiy want in. ‘ 


lazily approached the door, Orlando came rushing ‘ 
agitation, and a hundred dreadful 


‘litiggont scele- | We are Well mnct. eee ro tanae’ 

a a mi epliet Jando, 
was in vain; the Count and Paulo had taken ang Leow er Fee At aiiee 1 ne Xe 
route which few beside thought passable, and so | yy. 
ment, would be like throwing oil upon fire, with | ¢S L Aes “ wl? 
the hope that it might extinguish its dreadfal pow-| Ou the fourth day Giulio and Orlando returned, |," How! 
er, forgot at once that tie which he had too long re- 


worn out with the fatigue and anxiety they had 


vmnount from his steed, but, ber| _ “* To tell you what I never yet have told you, but Upon the storm-tozsed warring clouds I've gazed 

ing lifted from his saddle, fell, like one palsied, in- |Yet You Might lave guessed—that I hate you! 
ts, and Was go carried 

Here he remained for a month, 


deathless love—if thou dost mortally live, 
jut of thine own heaven some knowledge give 


niglit’s deep, darkening sky, and leave it there, 


denly at the fect of his 
cried, “My brother, spare me 


Iam Lord Giulio; Cain was thy brother; in kill- 
ing Orlando thou hast slain thyself!” 


elaii 


breast, and fell staggering to the earth. Giulio, at 
this new horror, stood terror-struck and speech- 
i less. The attendants had by this time come up, 
Immortal spirit of her who in me bred and, having raised Lord Paulo, bore him to the 
palace. They next looked to Lord Giulio, who 
stood as if blood-frozen and fixed to the spot; 
whilst others bore the cold body of Orlando, weep- 


Paulo, now recovering from his stupor, fell sud- 
brother 7 and clusping them, 


oh, spare me!” 
Thy brother!” returned Giulio. “ Murderer! 


% 


Ishould have done so—and it;is done!” ex- 
imed Paulo, as he struck a dagger into his 





those wise Kasterns old to Bethlehem were led! 
Do this, if thou dost live; but if thy breath 


& 


I loathed life is loat in long 
Hear me—and some way answer me—oh hover, 





ing as they went, for he was beloved by all. 


with great pomp in the chapel of the Lamberti, the 
whole city mourning for him; and his friend Giu- 
atl may mourn on it and mndly rave Ti 

|-for death! grave. 


To sum up these sad events, Orlando was buried 


io following his remains in sincere sorrow to the 
His widowed mother did not long survive 


7 and someway arewer oh his death; and Paulo lingered but a few days utter- 
iving or dead, about thy dyiug lover! 


tal winter would take the rose from the tree of life, 
nd blast the summer of the kindliest 
vas too plainly s¢ 






palsied, and that his struggles to over-master des- 
pair grew fainter and feebler. \ 


ind; this was to wander in search of his bel 
Alb 


th 


ev 


lady, looking where day last lingered upon carth— 
but now employed in thoughts of his j 

in hopes of his success, when suddenly he observed 
another shadow than his own reflected in the wa- 
ters of the lake over which he was leaning, as he 
y atthe mossy foot of that tall treo; and, looking 


up, it was Lord Paulo. Orlando started to his 
-teet as strongly as he might. 





5 


: . “We are well met, Monsieur Melancholy,” said 
des- | Wise armed, and well mounted; wnd ere many min- DoE an irritable smile. 0 
es they were gone, and could not be seen for the - 


“Tf you have met me a foe to part a friend, why 


ul ot indeed; or, if you are come to de 
For three nights and days they traversed the then well mot indeed; or, if yo Se ae 


ight to him whom you have wronged, then, too, 
If not, ’twere hetter you pass on, 


y no right where I have donc no 
rong,” interrupted Paulo sternly. * 


you hither?” 


answered Paulo. 


“T never thought you loved ine, though T hay 
hue of fear, for he well knew his brother’s cour- | Wen his suppressed grief and sullen silence broke 


age and his own 
have interfered, but, 
resolution to do a polit 








hastily as he came; and Orlando, though happy 


him to leave the apartment. Meantime, the L 


and uuthority, left the lovers to themselves. 


spake not, because he was willing to use it. 


his defeat, felt a touch of sorrow for his shame, 
and, like a generous rival, would have followed to 
soothe his disappointment; but Giwio, who sw his 
gente intention, held him to the spot, and forba 


Albo hung weeping about her sister’s neck; and 
the count, not having recovered himself to pride 


in| ly to recollect even those who most loved him, 


Mantua alone, and it was believed that they 4 cl ‘ 

made way with the two ruffians who went with |S¢lled him to beware of using such language. 
them, that they might not reveal the seeret of 
ws place of confinem 





au 








ing visitor at the Moutagni: palacs 








t\the proud challenge which, 
Pau- 


ng tears, at the touching lay of Bianca’s hand on | TUptly interrupted Paulo. 
Dut base action seemed to | his favorite thute, to an air which he had been used 
faint; and he suffered his ally to stand on the bad | to bear the Lady Alba play. And now he spoke 
eminence he had lured him to, without one effort | sgain, but still feebly and incoherently, as it his 
in his favor. Lord Paulo, therefore, departed as | eason was shaken; and he seemed but indistinet- 


with, 
to retrieve his loas or revenge it, | autipath 
No threat, however, that Giulio could use, 


loved you much, my lord; and even now—” 
nt of it, The count would | suddenly into aloud groan and some tew reliev- 
acht in his own toils, bis |i 


“ Your tongue,” returned Orlando, patiently, “ 
ruder than your heart.” 











8 reiterated insult; and 
had 


PAL 











do, and the connt, he doubted not, would be a wil-| by fair assurances to the judges of the perfect | keep it angry!” 
ling agent. He went, therefore, to his wily work | safety of the Lady Atha, they dismissed the accu- 
instantly; and his designs were as instantly lis-| sation, and Paulo and Montagni triumphed. 
tened to. 


rlando was now informed that he might ce 
Orlando parted that night from his mistress with | to hope for the hand he wus ambitious to make his 


And saying this, he struck at him with hi 
hand,and drawing his rapicr: 
sir, for L will have your life!” cried Paulo. 

His intention seemed, indeed, no less 











But at last a ray of hope suddenly lit up his | the 
ten on the margin, “ Lam forced from home in the a 


¢ Holy city. His very heart stirred again at this | their severe loss in friends and Kindred, ut the end 
thought, and his strength revived. He had planned | oF ty 

io take his departure in two days; and, on the | ¢: 
ening preceding, lay stretched at the fuot of that and 
id tree where he had so often sat with his adored | of 


“Tam not prone to quarrel,” said he, “but do 
cut. Giulio, ere they had | not trust too much on this; men have been kno 
well thrown off their riding-dresses, was a frown- | to loathe what th 


Orlando at these words replied, “My Lord, 


“What, am [threatened by my brother’s page?” 


““Pake your ground, 


wards, and was buried, by his own desire, near to 
It may well be surmised how two years of men- him 


n despised till too late. ‘The Count Montagni 


sceing no longer a necessity for confining the La- 
youth. Tt|y Alba, sent » command to release her; but that 
that Orlando’s energies were faithful Indy learning the tidin; 


death, refused to return to the 


3 of her lover’s 
orld, and willing 
y dedicated herself to the service of the virgin in 

same religious house where she had been so 





wed | long confined, and there died of a broken heart; 
ot, in the garb of a poor Palmer travelling to |W 


ile Giulio and Bianca, having deeply mourned 





years wedded and were happy in cach oth- 
, teaching their children the virtues of Orlando 

the constancy of Alba; and the young lovers 
Mantua, even to this day, uever hear their 
names without a sigh to the memory of an affee- 





journcy, and | tion so unshaken, so pure, and so unfortunate. 





‘WHISPERS. 


orp. sweet to let the wayward fancy wing 
Ate flight untrammel’d o’er the realms of mind 
‘Where flowers of poesy in beauty spring 
To deck the wreath by Genius’ hand entwined; 
‘The realms that Art and Science claim, 
The realms presided o’er by Fume. 
The realms where music, breathing soit and clear, 
‘Like seraph’s song fale on the listening car. 


O} T have listened, when the ‘glorious night 
‘Waa reigning o’er a stil} and slumbering world; 
When Oriow’s Bleaming. sword was flushing bright 
Amid the stare which heaven's dome empearled, 
Kuwraped by fancy’s golden chain, 
Yo poesy’s delightful strain, 


demanded Orlando—* No wrong? | While forms of beauty charmed the spirit’s eye, 
Then never right was wronged. Why, then, came | As to the tones they slowly flitted by. 


1n rapture, trom a * heavenckivsig will” 

While rending lightning far beneath me blazed, 
And answering thunder seemed the sir to fill; 
‘When swelled the frowning Storm-King’s song, 
In accents, terrible and strong, 


cy 


“You have robhed me of # brother’s love!” ab- | As o'er the pine he drove his rushing car, 


“Tike a cuckoo, you In haste to join the elemental war. 
lave been reared in my nest to turn me out of it.” 


._ | Pye etood entranced. as autumn’s breeze swept over 
is 


‘The acres broad. of waving golden grain, 


Aud, listening there. imagination bore 
“My tongue is the true interpreter of my heart; | Unto my cars the corn-fichd’s sweet refrain, 
and he who says it is not, lies—you hear me, sir! 
oy ses?” yetorted D 
Iu the meantime no tidings were heard of Lady | es?” retorted Paulo, 


Alba; the Count and Lord Paulo had returned to | Orlando started at 
BS 


‘The voice of Plenty—Vence was there 
‘To bless the toiling farmer's cure. 
And Beauty’s crown was placed upon the sod, 





in- 


That glowed with riches “neath the sunik 30d. 
diymation rushed to his sickly checks as he coun- i Blowed, with Ficlies wee ANCA SOS: 


Dve stood upon the beach when evening's gale 
Was bearing foam-crowned billows to the shore, 
nd thought 1 heard the deep and mourntul wail 


most loved, though it is my af- Of ocean-spirits Mending with the roar; 
Orlando, too, | fection to love all things that live~” 

Paulo having returned home, where his compan- weak as he was, could only be restrained by force 
jon-revellers anxiously waited to hear of his suc-|from rushing out of his sick chamber 
cers, a hundred swords were immediately proffered | nuked sword,ready 
in his service, though never intended to be drawn; 


there was one, however, who wore a dagger, but 


An music rose the wine 





ike dirge 


0 ‘Upon the breeze, which swept the eurge— 
“And mine to hate a creature called Orlando,” | A fitting requiem for the good and brave. 
his | answered Paulo: 3 All men, ant fhings hare their | Who calmly slept beneath the heaving wave. 

ies; and this is mine. Didst think L came | 1, 3 ce tarek. . 
nor | to flatter, minion? No, Lam here to tell you one of Vipow the dew bowed flower Tee jogked< 
he threw with his | Us must die; that he who outlives the st 
glove at the feet of Montagni, could stir him to re- | live in peace! 
Jo knew this, and the dark thought blackened over | sent his insults, or give him the kuowledye which | thou we: 
his brow; he was yet, however, too young in guilt| he sought of Alba's safety, He, therefore, ap- 
to resolve upon so diaholical a deed; but it might | pealed ut once to the laws, and summoned the | peat not these disparagements, or, by my 80 
be thought upon, if more hold-faced means should | count before the tribunal of justice. There, too, 

fail, In the meantime he would try other ways | he evaded all inquiry; for by a wily show of ne-| cried Paulo. “That rouses ye, then, sir; and lest 


* . hare = Mid ecence and eight 
which might attain the same end with less hazard, | cessity for what he hart done, that he might save | your chafed blood should pacify to peace, takethis 4 
Tt was possible yet to defent the hppiness of Oxlan- | the honor of his fumily from a tow alliance, and | first blow of many | intend to bestow on yon, to 


round 
By God's own hand, my soul delighted read; 
‘A poem glowing with the light 

re-\ Of Love und Beauty, Power and Might, 
wi” ‘Trai 


Cominunion with the mystic and sublime, 


And reaching thought a rapturous bliss unfolds 


To gazes on the fair ident clime: 
is tight| LE this is dreaming—let me dream 


With whispers of a lund of fadcless flowers. 
3 for he 




















‘And found a beauty greater than its cup outspread, 


© May | For there, a poem, writt ih 
What! not moved yet? Why dost ‘Gou's Swn hands ty foul d 


ar a sword, if nothing can insult thee?” 


scribed on Nuture's page throughout the land. 
With spring's bright pencil dip'd in colors grand.” 


its like theee, the soul e’er holds, 


Whilst floating down life’s troubled stream, 
»| For Beauty, Love and Hope ehall cheer the hours, 


J. W. Wuatier, 



















































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





Written for the Wavorley Magazirie. 
BLUE EYES. 
GENTLE beams of softest. blue, 

I Ever shining bright and true, 
Even when in sleep repored, 
Waxen eyelids lightly ¢losed— 
can tanoy thnt their light 
Still is shining softly bright; 
For, though other eyes may gaze 
With gentle itght or angers Blaze, 
None can read my heart so true 
As thy cyes, sweet eyes of blue. 





Oft in Fanoy's happy days 

Have I tlxed my dreamy gaze 

On the summer sky above. 

Dreuming dreams of joy and loves 

Wandering with thought away 

O'er iny future pathway gay; 

For the summer sky, 80 fair, 

Hinted not of clouds or cures 

Spoke but pleasure ever new, 
reathed in smiles of brightest blue. 








Now I gaze upon thine eyes~ 

They are to me like summer skies, 
‘Whose only clouds are snowy white 
And only hide the light of night. 
‘And Fauoy, with her wings ot gold, 
Wanders as she did of old; 
Wanders now in realms ot bliss. 

Or stoops to sip a stolen kiss 
Rose-bud kisses gemmed with dew, 
Crowned with light of’ constant blue. 


Though dark clouds may hide the sky, 
And threatening thunder roll ou high, 
And earth look dreary as the tomb, 
And fricudship's flowers cease to Livom; 
‘And disappointment whet her sting, 
‘And sorrow wave her raven wing, 
I can all their hosts defy, 
The gloomy earth, tle gloomy sky, 
If, filled with love for ever true, 
Lece thy eyes of gentle blue. 

James W. McDenmorr. 





Original. 
UP AMONG THE CATSKILLS.---No. 1. 


WE 19th of July was warm, very warm; nay, 
most regardless of adjectives, let me say, des- 





perately hot. Kora and J, (you know Kora, that 
most delectable cousin of mine) sat in the coolest 
wing as 


corner of the buck piazza; she, quictly 
though the thermometer stood at 70 de 
stead of 700, or thereabouts, while [ was perpe~ 
trating gyrations with some ncedle-work, (needless 
work, a masculine would have culled it,) unable to 
fix my attention on any one flower or scroll in par- 
ticular; looking out, first into the blinding sunlight, 
and anon upon the parched and drooping flowers, 
that the hose had that morning distilled with Cro- 
ton in vain. Wishing myself a caterpillar, to crawl 
into some dark and quict corner until the intense 
heat had passed; or a bird, to fly away where cool- 
er breezes played; or even a worm, to pierce my 
way down deep into the earth where the sunlight 
could not reach, or the flies penetrate; in short, 
wishing all things improbable, except for a little 
good common sense, and a philosophical faith in a 
cooler tine coming. 

Kora, meanwhile, was sewing on with the most 
stoical indifference. In and_ out went the needle, 
up and down the thread. Sean after scam was 
finished and reviewed before she found time to re- 
gard with even a passing notice my own humble 

















self. 

“Katy Willows!” she at last found timo to say, 
“you are certainly the most indolent girl in the 
city; lying there, pufting and blowing like a fired- 
up locomotive! Do get up, and in some useful em- 
ployment try to forget your own annoyances; 
why, you are the realization of an ill-regulated 
mind.” 

“No, Kora, dear; the mind is as well as nature 
has vouchsated to this particular body ; but it’s the 
thermometer that has reduced me to this state of 
mental and physical indisposition. It is all v 
well to talk about keeping cool; but the fact is, the 
thing is impossible, to-day; and work — pooh! 
“shreds and tinsel patches;’ though such a dear 
little busy bee as yorsclf can hardly be expected 
ie sympathize with drones like me in this active 

jive.” 

Kora only smiled, perhaps for want of words to 
do justice to the subject; and probably because 
she did not consider me worthy of a reply. So [ 
turned again to my meditations. Soon I sprang 
up, ® bright thought had struck me this time in 

st. 


y 














reka! P’ve found it at last! The very thing; 
Kora, let’s go into the country.” 

“To the country? Why, where would you go?” 

“Qh, as to that, anywhere away from this brick 
and mortar population.” 

“But haven’t you been all summer airing your 
new-found theory that the city is as cool as the 
country in summer, and declared again and again 
your intention of remaining in town this season?” 

“ Well, yes, I belive Ldid say something of the 
kind; but then, you see, my calculations had not 
included such unreasonably hot weather as this; 
please don’t tell me of my short-comings now, only 
say that you will zo, and [ll promise in the future 
so pretace all positive assertions with an yf.” 

hich promise you would remember just half 
as long as it has taken you to tell about it. How- 
ever, I, too, have been thinking of the country 
this morning; what would you say toa visit to 
Uncle Joe’s, up in the Catskills, where we spent two 
months so pleasantly five summers ago?” 

“Delightful! Oh, Kora, will you go?” 

“ Perhaps so; I will ask Ralph about it to-night, 
and see if he is willing to take us.” 

Ralph was Kora’s brother, a bachelor of thirty- 
five—and though a professed woman-hater, was 
not invulnerable to the pleadings and conxings of 
at least two of the sex, who claimed the preroga- 
tive on the score of relationship; though from his 
six-fect pedestal of dignity and indomitable pride 
he would have scorned the insinuation that he 
could be led by a woman; still, so long as we man- 
aged to keep the leading-strings out of sight, and 
the chains by which we pilots at the helm guided 
the barque of our own woman’s will, carefully 
hidden, we were pretty certain, at last, to bring our 
craft into the desired haven, without encountering 
any more opposing elements than just sufficient to 
give to realization the spice that anticipation would 
otherwise have deprived it of. 

And so, when Kora said “ We will ask Ralph,” 
it was about equivalent to suying we would go 
—as the result proved; for, after his usual amount 












of hemming and hawing, and declaring “ there 
was no kecy A 
Bnally summed up his aphorism with 

“Well, if you must go, have your bandboxes 
packed hy Tuesday; get off as soon as possible, 
for thero will be no more quict about tho house till 
you do. 

* Stand not upon the order of your going, but go at ance. 

Wo were nowise averse to such a conditional 
assent, for, like a child in view of an anticipated 
toy, J was all impatience for the time to come, 
and thonzh Kora, with some added years and ins 
creased dignity, was unwilling to acknowledge any 
such babyism, f was well assured that she was not 
indifferent to the all important Tuesday. 

Nor were we idle, meanwhile, There was hurry- 
ing to and fro, up and down stairs, T mean; for 
were not the bandloxes to be packed? said “band- 
boxes” consisting of two Saratoga trunks of mam- 
moth proportions, though we knew, from past 
perience, that strong calicocs and thick shoes were 
artictes best suited for our explomtions over fields 
and through the wooded solitudes; yet no fem: 
nine wardrobe would be complete, even for an ex: 
pedition to the North sex, without its usual accom 
paniment of laces and ribbous, lawns, gauzes and 
silks which we of the idler sex are wont to beauti- 
fy ourselves with; and we proved no exception to 
the rule. 

And here let me say (in parenthesis) itis or ought 
to be part of a woman’s relizion to make herself 
as attractive as nature and art combined will al- 
low; Ict her be dressed, suitably of course, on 
every occasion, and she is unconsciously elevating 
her sex. On the principle that hearts are ap- 
proached through the medium of the senses, and 
that which is mado attractive to the eye will, 
whether deservedly or no, convey the idea of in- 
ward purity and grace, Iam aware that this is a 
subject liable to shameful distortions; that the 
tenets of faith with regard to new bonucts and 
dress fabrics in endless variety finds but few dis- 
senters among the st that catechisms are stud- 
ied and proselytes admitted to full membership in 
this belief at usually a very early period of their 
lives; that dress and personal adornment is apt to 
be exceeded rather than neglected as a duty; still, 
it is open to discussion, and [ willcontend that, by 
exercising a judicious taste in ¢ ing, all things 
being equal, a woman may, without becoming a 
mere milliner’s sign or walking advertisement, ¢x- 
tend her intelligence, and thereby increase her use- 
fulness. 

But [am digressing. Tuesday came at last, 
with its hwricd prepartions, and a handred com- 
missions which at tho last moment we remembered 
were to be executed; however, order was finally 
brought out of chaos and confusion, and we found 
ourselves at last on board the steamer bound for 
the Catskills, fondly imagining that our troubles 
were at an end, and that nothing remained for us 
to do but to enjoy the rest we had coveted. Alas! 
Ralph had forgotten to engage state-rooms; they 
had all been taken, and we were nec ated to the 
alternative of accepting berths in the cabin, or 
promenading the deck for the night. We chose 
the former; but Ralph, whose taste was too aristo- 
cratic for any such amalgamation, declined; and, 
out of temper with the prospect before him, let the 
full measure of his wrath fall on our defenceles: 
heads for want of other victims; which we, in view 
of annoyances we had already given him in the 
past, and others to be expected in the future, bore 
like martyrs as we were. 

“Why, Ralph,’ snid I, “ why make such a fuss 
about a trifie? You may have to lie closer than 
that some day, under the sod; and worse, with 
worms instead of bugs for companions.” 

v ‘ou can think of nothing more consoling to 
say, Miss Katy, you had better say nothing, since 
it is all your fault, hurrying mo off so.” 

“We hurry you, indeed! listen to the man! 
Here is a copy of Lalla Rookh I have in my pocket 
suppose you read a few lines—perhaps its dreamy 
trancendentalism may soothe your perturbed spir- 
its.’ 

“Lalla Rookh be hanged!” was his mild response. 
But come, let us goon deck.” 

And now we are fairly started. Up past the city, 
the docks with their shipping, the factories crowd- 
ed down to the wate we, as if there we 
room for them higher up in the city, and bey 
them one vast mountain of stone and brick and 
mortar, smoke-capped and heated. low can the 
pure air of-+heaven yet leave to enter that compact 
mass, or where will rest be found within its rush- 
ing tide? 

But we are leaving them all, and soon, within 
those grand old woods that line the Catskills’ shag 
fry sides, we'll lic and pity at our leisure the deni 
zens of the crowded old city; heated and dusty, 
yet well-beloved and fondly remembered; for 
whither we may go, or however much enjoyment 
find elsewhere, ’tis there that we always write 
“home,” and that is the place to which we return 
at last, like the weary dove of old, for rest and 
safety. This is the feeling, then, that comes over 
us, and causes us to exclaim, a8 we leave it, “New 
York, with all thy faults, [ love thee still.” 

But the shadows of evening are deepening 
around; miniuture castles with lofty turrets and 
inconceivable designs, anomalous in architectural 
nomenclature, challenge more than a passing no- 
tiec; huge monuments are they of their owners’ 
moneyed value in Wall street, or of a voluptuous 
taste, strengthened and toned by years of travel in 
foreign lands, and among scenes mace classic by 
tho lapse of centurics; now hidden by a passing 
clond, and anon illuminated by the setting sun, 
with a richer glory than painter ever dreamed of 
emulating. Cosy white cottages, too, are discov- 
ered and drawn out from their leafy ambush by 
the golden arrows of light, and burnished in their 
bright reflection. It always appeared to me that 
the occupants of those little suburban cottages, so 
suggestive of comfort, ought to be happier than 
they who find shelter in gloomy piles of brick and 
stone; and undoubtedly they would be, if by any 
material clairvoyance the casket could he made to 
affect the gem. At any rate, they rest most pleas- 
antly on tho oye as do a trio of demure little 
quakeresses ,among the inharmonious groupings 
of the world’s people. 

We are sailing along at arate altogether too slow 
for the fast ideas of our cavalier attendant; he 
expects to go through life as he rides up the 
Bloomingdale behind his fast trotter, passing eve- 
rything on the rond; and is, therefore, vexed ac- 
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ing pace with a woman’s fancles,” he | 





cordingly, because another steamer, that started 
later than we, is passing us. But man is an impn- 
tient creature at best; so we leave him to recover 
his temper, and turn to contemplate the snowy 
track we are leaving in the blue waters, weaving 
pleasant fancies of our own in their bright waves. 
Ah, hundreds of such airy castles have we built on 
just as treacherous a foundation; but some pass- 
ing wuve of time has borne them all away—away, 
and we have watched them in the dark waters of 
the dim past float on to oblivion. 

But the ringing of the supper-bell brings us back 
from dreamland to the realities of bread and but- 
ter. They surely err who would convince us that 
all sentimentality is unprofitable; we have gained, 
an appetite, whether from the waters, the land- 
scape, or the invigorating air which already comes 
to us’ burdened with the scent of clover-fieldts, 
And Ralph is finally interested; only let his sup- 
per prove satisfactsry, and we may afterwards 
plan a trip to the White Mountains without fear of 
a refusal, 

When we again appear on deck the full moon 
has silvered hill-top and tree with her radiance, 
softencd the angular rocks with a halo of light, 
and left her bright reflection in the waters below. 
Ralph, who is a fine clocutionist, repeats the open- 
stanzas of the “ Culprit Fay,” and they acquire a 
new beauty when heard among the very scenes 
that inspired the author’s muse. 














“ois the middle watch of a summer’s night, 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
Naught is seen in the vault on high 

But the moon, and the stare, and {lie cloudless sky ; 
‘And the flood that rolls its milky hue 

‘A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on the old cronest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 

‘And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver couc on the waves below.” 


The night is bewitching, truly; and, as we lazily 
glide along, each one, in turn, drain their memory 
of its stock of poctic fancies, to sh on the sub- 
ject. Until long after midnight we sat there, and 
then, convinced of the necessity of a few hours’ 
rest for the morrow’s fatigue, we reluctautly seck 
our pillows, though not to sleep, for the restless 
motion of the boat, more perceptible here than 
above, is exciting rather than soothing to our nerv- 
ous temperaments; and so we lic there, like ticket- 
ed parcels on a pawnbroker’s shelf, “ Waiting till 
called for;”’ listening to the ticking of our watches, 
hing: ourselves out in the moonlight again; un- 
til, just as all things are blending indiscriminately 
before our mental vision, the creaking of chains 
and subdued murmur of voices brings us back to 
wakefulness and Catskill, 

Morning at length dawns, and so do we (from 
the cabin), Ralph prefers breakfasting on board, 
but we, with an eye to amorning ride, put ina plea 
for breakfast at the half-way house, yelept_ Kik- 
atom; and by a little skillful mancuvy: final, 
prevail. A comfortable conveyance is procured, 
and we seat ourselves in it with the agreeable an- 
ticipation of a delightful ride, in which we are not 
dis+ppointed. Six miics, and we stop for break- 
fast ata house, which, if it will be any accomoda- 
tion to the proprictor we will denominate “Hotel,” 
though, at the risk of our Eeputation in hotel life 
—as many miles farther, and have reached the 
snug little farm house which is our resting-place. 
If it were not that the very echoes might ery out 
“shame!” at any such unlady-like procedure, I 
would shout, “ Hurrah for the Catskills!” As it 
is, (1 bottle up my enthusiasm for another letter, 
by which time [ shall probably have learned to 
“yuminate.” Karis WILLows. 
















































LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 
ILE flower of friendship springs from soils 
As varied as the clouds 
That drape the day-king’s evening couch, 
Ere Nature dons her shrouds. 


Each opening bud some tint reveals, 
Unseen by aught before; 

Each blossom some new sweet distills, 
T’ enrich the fragrant store. 





This one the guardian culled for thee, 
Though verher rich nor rare, 

*Twill gently whisper of his heart, 
“Thou'rt not forgotten there.” 





Original. 
UNCLE NED'S RAT STORY. 
N a neat little house on the banks of the river 
Delaware, near Enston, Pa,, lived, a few years 
ufo, an old man, named Edward Morrison, but 









more familiarly known as“ Unele Ned” by all the 
boys and 41 in the neighborhood. Uncle Ned 


kept bachelor’s hall, and had no companions but 
his watch dog Jerry, and Tom, his old gray cat. 
The girls uscd to visit him often, “ for,” as they 
said, “to see how an old bachelor lives,” but more 
generally to hear a good story. 

One pleasant May afternoon, when the boys and 
girls from the school ncar by were out Ma 
(for the teacher, after having a written petition 
sent to her, signed by all the big boys and yirls in 
the school, could not refuse our May day,) they 
wandered down to Uncle Ned’s little white-washed 
cottage. Some of them were for going in to see 
him, while others were intent on gathering more 
flowers to make wreaths, bouquets, &c., to take 
home. It was put to vote whether we should go 
in or not, and agreed by a small majority that we 
should pay Uncle Ned a visit. But the minority 
“seceded,” and left for the woods again to gather 
flowers, while we made Uncle Ned acall.  ~ 

Mary Jarvis, the pride of the school, rapped at 
the door, and it was soon opened by Uncle Ned, 
with a smile and request to “come in und make 
ourselves at home.” He had been busily engaged 
in reading the “ Whig,” and he complained of his 
eyes puining him so that ho could not read any 
more. 

“Please, then, Uncle Ned,” said Ella Martin, 
“tell us one of your good stories; it will rest your 
yes, and I love to hear them, sol do.” — Ella had 
often called on him, and knew full well the fun 
one of his stories would mako, 

“Yes, do, Uncle Ned,” said others, “for we 
want a good story to tell when we yo home to tea.” 

After many solicitations from us he consented, 
but said ho could not think of a good truthful one 
that would suit the whole party. Looking around 














for a moment, and casting his eyes on Tom, ag he 


sat washing his faco with his paw t 
he said, z Ch Pow by the fireplace, 
“Well, Tom, there, puts mein mind 

rat story, which happened at my fathece toe 
when was a boy. tt will amuse you, I know, and 
then it ig as ‘true as gospel,” 

neandl: : Bs pel,’ and he laughed 

“That will suit me,” said Ella, “ i 
and hate rats.” i m 2 “for Like cats 

* So it suits you,” he said, winking at « 
I will tell it to the whole party.” Bee Pll, rand 

“When I was a hoy my father owned a small 
house and farm in one of the Eastern States. The 
house was a stone one, and the barn being near, 
rats hecame numerous in the cellar. Tom, the 
black cat, occasionally killed one, but they seemed 
to incrense rather than decrease, and mother said 
she believed ‘ they would eat us out of house and 
home.’ Tom was placed in the cellar every night, 
but to no effect. One night father was awakened 
by a terrible noise in the cellar, and thought some 
burglar had got in and was making himself gen- 
erally useful.” He got up, struck a light, and went 
down to the kitchen and opened the cellar door. 
In an instant Tom came running up the steps cov- 
ered with blood, and run for the out-door, y fa- 
ther opened it for him, and he went out to the road 
and commenced mewing most pitifully. Father 
went into the cellar, but could sco nothing but a 
drop of blood here and there. When he came up 
he heard something scratching at the out-door. 
He opened it, and, to his surprise, in walked Tom 
followed by thirteen other cats, They marched for 
the cellar door and scratched again, and father let 
tbem into the cellar, fastened the door and rotired 
to rest to anxiously await the result in the morm- 
ing, for ho felt certain there would be a slight dis- 
turbance before daylight. 

“In the morning, the first thing after dressing 
himself was to see how wentthe fight. On goin; 
to the cellar he found the cats were all safe, an 
that the rats had come off second best. At the 
breakfast table he said, 

“ «Ned, [ have got a job for you when you have 
finished your breakfast—one that must be done 
before school.’ 

“© Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘Ican do it,’ little thinking 
what the job was. 

“ After breakfast I told father I was ready for the 
job, and wanted to know what it was. He ordered 
me to get the bushel basket and barn shovel and 
follow him to the cellar, where [ was told to gather 
up the rats and carry them out to the barnyard. I 
did so, but before I got through I had to carry out 
durteen basketfulls.”” 

Here Ella Martin laughed out and said, “I do 
not believe it, Uncle Ned.” 

“ Well,” continued he, “if you don’t believe it I 
can’t help it; and if you call next May day I will 
tell you whether it is true or not.” 

But Uncle Ned died soon after, and never told 
us whether if was true or not; and few are the 
Dboys and girls of that party who have forgotten 
how Tom called iu thirteen cats at midnight to 
help him kill thirteen basketfulls of rats for Uncle 
Ned to curry out of the cellar before school. 











LIFE’S BATTLE. 


a battle. Every progressive step is a 
Id marked by glorious victory or dis- 
aceful overthrow. The combatants are diamet- 
rically and intrinsically opposed, and only at the 
graye can the conflict cease. Examine the physi- 
cal, external man! The forces of composition and 
decomposition are constantly acting upon his sys- 
tem; matter is continually warring with the prin- 
ciples of life—the principle of life striving to hold 
together the human frame, matter to reunite with 
its mother earth. Gravitation unceasingly attracts 
the body, and if by any means equlibrium be lost, 
the body is prostrated with frightful violence, As 
with the external, so with the inner man, The ha- 
mun heart is a great battle-field, on which fiercely 
opposing forces dispute the mastery. Aubition, 
with it attractive power, attempts to fasten the 
mind in the pursuit of glory and a name. Ava- 
rice, once having the human heart within the 
sphere of its influence, more powerful than carth’s 
mihtiest magnet, drags it along in its glittering 
car, sweeping with fearful rapidity on the road to 
perdition, Wicked thoughts, unholy desires, ma- 
lignant passions, countless in number, crowd the 
oppressing ranks. With such fearful odda, er: 
ror makes headway against tho battlements of 
truth. Behind those battlements, fighting for the 
maintainance and advancement of truth, cluster 
the virtues, the nobler aspirations, the holier prin- 
ciples of the soul, Eternal progress is the law of 
mind; the combatants on cither side must advance 
or yield, If truth prevails, bulwark after bulwark 
must be reared, until a watchtower has been erect 
ed on the last foothold of the foe. If error pre- 
als, battlement after battlement will be over 
thrown—the enemios will pour through tho soul, 
until every vestige of truth has been swept awry. 
But what’shall be the crown of the victor? What 
ave the great prizes for which these combatants 
struggling? Life immortal, death eternal. 
‘This life has an end; a8 a meteor it passox away. 
But that other life is inmortal—a life to live, us 
long as the endless cycles of eternity roll around, 
This death is mortal; after lumbering up carth’s 
records with its abhorrent trophies, death itself 
must dic, But that other death ts eternal—a death 
which is ever dying, dying, yet never dies. These 
are the great prizes for which the battle of lito is 
fought. ” If truth wins, the crown is immortal life; 
if error, eternal death. Creatures of a day, in 
what cause are we battling; for what prize are wo 
struggling? Will we have that life which seizes 
hold of an immortality, co-eval and co-extensive 
with the eternity of God, or will we have that 
death, eternal as the throne of Omnipotence? Will 
we have an immortality of bliss, infinite in joy, in 
honor, and in glory, or will we have an eternity of 
woe infinite in anguish, dishonor and shame? "The 
battle is raging; the grave is approaching; soon 
the shout of victory will raise in exultant oxcla- 
maiions of glory! glory! the words of the dying 
hero, ascending on -high, bounding and swelling 
through the vaults of Heaven; or the cry of defeat 
will be heard, in wild, oppressing shrieks, lost! 
Jost! the awful tones awaking echoes in the hubi- 
tations of the damned. * 
Come, enlist on the side of truth; a day gained 
may he immortal gain; a day lost, eternal loss. 
















































The ways of error are shrouded in darkness; the 
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ways of truth are flooded with brightness, Sco! 
behold the fires which burst from Sinai’s top, 
sweeping adown the shores of time, commingling 
with the blood-red light of the cross as it rolls by 
Calvary, glaring along the path of centuries, ever 
pointing to the prize of life! In_those fires, Chris- 
tian soldier, soldier of truth, behold the light, the 
Deacon to guide you to the triumphant fields of a 
blissful immortality; there to enjoy reanial 
spring and bathe in the fountain of immortal 


youth. 





FUSELI AND LANDSEER. 


MONG the many amusing things in Leslie’s 

Recollections, a find the following mention 

of the eccentric Fuseli and Landseer, the celebrat- 
imal painter: ‘ ¢ 

od areas. admived 8, student in the Antica 

hile the sarcastic Fuseli was keeper. 

fee from his “ Hamlet and the Ghost,” 

hud scared Leslie from the window ofa print-shop 

in Philadelphia, and “‘I still,” he adds, “ contem- 

plate that matchless spectro with something of the 





it, “that it is indeed strangely wild and superuatu- 
ral, and that if ever » spirit visited carth it must 
have appeared to Fuscli.” His pictures were a 
mixture of power and extravagance, and in gencral 
the extravagance predominated. The same incon- 

ity appeared in his character. He was a com- 
Finatlon of learning and profanity, of agreeable 
manners and brutal violence. Archbishop How- 
ley, ono of the meckest of men, and who possessed 
that best of all wisdom, the wisdom which pro- 
ceeds from absolute rectitude of purpose conjoined 
to perfect benevolence, had once been intimate 
with him, aud was compelled to withdraw from 
his society in consequence of the virulence of his 
temper, which vented itself in insult upon his com- 

Mie. 

Pais knowledge of art was extensive, but he read 
at the Academy while his pupils drew, and seldom 
opened his lips. “ [ believe,” says Mr. Leslic,” he 
was right. For those students who are born with 
powers that will make them eminent it is sufficient 
to place works before them. They do not want 
instruction, and those that do are not worth it. 
Art may be learnt, but cannot be taught.” He 
once told Chantrey that he had a young friend 
who would be vlad to study with him. “ Tcan 
teach him nothing,” answered Chantrey; “ let 
him come to the Academy.” “ Hedoes; but how 
is he to learn the nse of the chisel?” “ Any stone- 
mason can teach him that better than I can, He 
must become a mason before he is a sculptor. One 
great fault of our sculptors is that few of them are 
workmen.” 

What Leslie affirmed of pamting and Chantrey 
of sculpture is true of every pursuit under the sun. 
“The preat art of education,” it has been justl: 
and admirably said, ‘‘is to teach others to teaci 
themselves.” Nor did Constable intend to con- 
tradict the maxim when he asserted “ that a self- 
taught man had a very ignorant fellow for his 
master,” for by self-taught he meant a person who 
should have no opportunities of secing what his 
predecessors had accomplished, and who would 
therefore be reduced to the results of his own dis- 
coverivs. 

Landsecr was among the fellow-pupils of Leslio, 
and was a greatfavorite with Fuseli, who, looking 
round, would call out, “ Where is my little dog 
boy?” The name of' the little dog boy occurs in 
another part of the “Recollections,” not as the 
greatest of animal painters, but as “the best of 
mimics.” He was placed after dinner in the chair 
at the head of the table, while the sculptor stood 
before him. “ Come, man,” said Landsecr, turn- 
ing to his host and copying his voice and manner, 
“you think yourself ornamental; now make 
yourself useful and ring the bell.” The butler ou 
entering was bewildered at hearing his master’s 
voice ordering more claret from the head of the ta- 
ble, and seeing his master’s outward form in an- 
other part of the room. No matter who may be 
the object of the versatile painter’s skill in this de- 
partment, the illusion is perfect, and combines the 
nicest perception of character with the exactest 
mechanical imitations. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO Mary. 

MAIDEN, thou art far away; 
1 Lave heyer seen thy face, 
Nor thy soul-lit eye's mild ray, 

Nor thy heart-bewitching grace. 





J’vo ne'er heard thine accents flow, 
Minging out in lightsome glee, 

Nor in words so soit and low, 
Lingering, sorry to be free; 





‘Yet I seem to know thee well, 

So that, if we'd chunce to meet, 
Even in a throng, I'd tell 

Who were she f loug to greet. 


I have often heard thy name, 
Sweetest name, from one I love; 

And, whene'er he tells thy fame, 
Fuucy to thy home doth rove} 





And I acem to sce thee there, 
‘As Lalways think thou art, 
With a face'so sweetly fair, 
Showing forth a gentle heart. 
Jamas BuckLey Biacg. 





++ How tHe Aran Sieers.—The Arab 
sleeps upon his abbaye, a kind of a loose mantle 
of camcel’s hair, without sleeves; white, blue or 
red, according to the taste of the wearer—red, 
however, being the prevailing color. Mis only 
precaution in the way of night-gear is, to cover the 
G head from the chilly dews and the injurious influ- 

ence of the moon. Rolled up in his ablaye ho 
sleeps lightly on the sand, waking up at the slight- 
est noise, The Arab of the Mareb country never 
lies face downward, considering it an insult to the 
fonement to turn one’s face upon it, 

t night, when not a star is twinkling in 
sky, the Arab will tell you the time by instampne 
ature of the sand, and the locality by the taste of 
it; while, by the increasing verdure of the herb- 
age, ho cau foretell the proximity of water. 

During his Journey he smokes and chews inces- 
santly; smoking tobacco mixed with the leaves 
and stems of hemp, and chewing betel, which he 
culls kaad, a plant which grows abundantly all 
through Arabia, especially in Yemen, and which 
Possesses thy intoxicating quality of hemp. 























awe it then inspired.” Allan Cunningham says of |. 


Written fot the Waverley Magazine. 
TO MATTIE. 


ONSE in my youth J had a gentle dream, 
So angel-like, it seemed to be of heaven. 
It made all clee around me worthless seem; 
Iwas sweeter far than mortal e’er was given. 
“I dared not 1 lived for fear that this 
Bright fairy spell might break, and that I never 
Would again dream of such happy blies, 
I prayed 'twould linger round my soul for ever. 





But she whom angel-like my visione made, 
‘Whose heart seemed gladeome as a summer bird 
That far away, amid the forest shade, 
Sends forth its sweet and happy note unheard, 
Came not—but in dreams 1 saw her face, 
As gently o'er it played a heaveuly ray 
That gave to it a sweetness and a grace, 
That thrilled me as in dreams shic fled away. 


But now I wake to find what was.a dream 
Is rea]—and that [ am no more to be 

A dreaming boy—for, now. what then did seem 
‘A vision, ia a bright reality. 

Beloved, we at length have met, 
And now the vision of my dreams I see; 

Though ull grow dark, and every star shall set, 
Yet "twill be bright it thine but beam on mo: 

ONE. 


Fucetions Jdle-Talk. 





verses on Lady M. W. Montagu, he told a friend 
of his that he should soon have ample revenge 
upon her, for that he had set her down in black 
and white, and should soon publish what he had 
written. 

“ Be so good as to tell the little gentleman,” was 
the reply, “that 1 am not afraid of him; for if 
he sets me down in black and white, as he calls it, 
most assuredly I will have him set down in black 
and blue.” 


sseeeeee “ Potatoes,” said Pompey, conversing 
with another gemman, “is a barbocious, roologi- 
cal wegetable, what grows all under ground, ’cept 
de top, an’ dat bear a carniverous flower at de bot- 
tom. Potatoes is berry good biled, and den dey 
aro better roasted; but if you can have de lard, de 
bes way of all is to fry him, bekase den de potato 
am meat, drink and sleep.” 

seseeees CouLDN’? Evrervesce.—An Indian 
being at an Englishmaun’s table at Surat, express- 
ed his surpriso, by loud acclamations, on seeing a 
vast quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of por- 
ter as soon as the cork was drawn. Being asked 
what surprised him, he replied,— 

“T don’t wonder at all at the froth that comes 
out of the bottle, but how the deuce did you ever 
contrive to squeeze it all in?” 





a + Coot.—The Lafayette (Ind.) Journal 
publishes the following frigid extract from a re- 
ply by a Boone county subscriber to a dunning 
letter :-— 

“Sorry to say old Hoss that I can’t pay. Iam 
very tight up, which is to say [ haint nary red. 
Ef lard vil was ten cents a barrel, I couldn’t buy 
enough to grease my har. Don’t worry about it, 
I freely forgive you the debt.” 





. + Counsellor Crips of Cork, being ona 
party at Castle Martyr, the scat of tho Earl of 
Shannon, in Ireland, one of the company who was 
a physician, strolled out before dinner into the 
church-yard. Dinner being served up and the 
doctor not returned, some of the company were 
expressing their surprise where he could be gone 
to. 
“0,” says the counsellor, “he is but just stept 
out to pay a visit to some of his old patients.” 











Dean Swift having a shoulder of mut- 
ton too much done brought up for his dinner, sent 
for the cook and told her to take the mutton down 
and do it less, 

“Please your honor I cannot do it less.” 

“ But,” said the Dean, “if it had not been done 
cnough you could have done it more, could vou 
not? 

“©O, yes, sir, very casily.”” 

“Why, then,” suid the Dean, “for the future, 
when you commit a fault let it be such a one as 
can be mended.” 





+ Great SoctaL QuEstions.—Which 
is the right side of twenty? What do you say to 
fourteen? Is twenty-one the wrong side? Should 
you cull twenty-nine the wrong side of twenty, or 
the right side of thirty? Has forty any right side 
atall nearer than some figure under thirty? If 
there is a right side of forty, it is not that which 
is the nearer to three-score and ten? 








. + A young Scotch girl inquired of a gen- 
tleman, in broad Scotch, the road to the Tremont 
House. Ie desired her to follow him and asked 
her how long she had arrived from Scotland. 

“Sax weeks, your honor.” 
On their arrival at their destination she very 
coolly inquired,— 

“ Noo, sir, wal ye just tell me hoo ye kenned I 
was frac Scoflan’?”” 








- An Israclite lady, sitting in the samo 
box opera with a French physician, and was much 
troubled with ennui, and happened to gape. 
““Excuse me, madam, said the doctor, “ I am 
glad you did not swallow me.” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness,” replied the lady, 
“1am a Jewish, and never ent pork.” 

seeeeees PROFESSOR.—This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the gorilla, or man-monkcy, the greatest 
living curiosity in the known world. He was ca 
tured by a party of travelers (stick accompani- 
ment)— 

Goritia (indignantly.)—Jem_ Briggd if you 
punch me again with that stick, Pil come out 
there and lam yer out of yer boots. 

seeeeees Beau Brummel once had his pocket 
picked. The pecuniary loss he bore with great 
equanimity, but declared that he would hang, if 
he met with them, the ungentlemanly villains 
who, by neglecting to re-button the pocket of his 
pantaloons, had caused him to walk the length of 
the street with his pocket turned inside out! 












































After Pope had written some bitter |, 


+++ Thero may be seen, at the present time, 
in Alfreton, a placard from a tailor, who, in call- 
ing the attention of the public to the fact that he 
intends commencing a clothes club, assures ull 
who may favor him by becoming members, of 
having “ good charges and a very moderate article.” 


cesseees Tho author at “A Peep at Number 
Five,” says in that readable little book :— 

“It is a great affair for a country girl to bo mar- 
ried—there is so much sewing which must be done 
before she can be considered ready. One would 
almost think it was to be Sunday ever after the 
event, and the shops were to be closed.” 


+++see++ Bill Wiggins is a very neat fellow. He 
says he can’t spare time to take a bath; besides, 
it costs moncy for soup and towels. We asked 
him how he managed to keep clean, 

“0,” said he, with a highly inventive smirk, “I 
sand-paper myself every Christmas.” 
+ Love WILL Finp out THE War.— 
There is a Cockney youth, who, every time he 
wishes to get a glimpse of his sweot-heart, cries 
“ Fire!” directly under her window. In thealarm 
of the moment she plunges her head out of the 
window, inquires “ Where?” when he poctically 
slaps himselt on the bosom and exclaims,— 

“Ere, my Hangelina, ’ere in my ’art.” 





seeesees TELEGRAPH CaLIGRAPHY.—A lady 
at the West End on receiving, a few days ago, a 
telegraphic message from her son in the north of 
England, complained of the shocking hand he 
wrote, asserting that his being in a hurry was no 
excuse for such a scrawl. 


seeeeeee Tho following is an alarming evidence 





of the photographic art: A lady, last week, had 
her likeness taken by u photographist; and he exe- 





cuted it so well that her husband prefers it to the 
original. 

A young fellow having been charged 
with getting drunk the night before, and wishing 
to justify himself, declared that he never was 
drunk, nor uever meant to be, for it always made 
him feel so bad the next morning, 





+ “Sir,” said Fieryface, the lawyer, to 
an unwilling witness, “ sir, do you say, upon your 
oath, that Blinkins is a dishonest man?” 

“J didn’t say he was ever accused of being an 
honest man, did I?” replied Pipkins. 








. Near Warren, Conn., is posted on a 
meadow fence the following :— 

“ Notiis.—Know kows is aloud in these medders, 
eny man ore women letten thare kows run the rode 
wot gits inter my medders aforesed shal hav his 
tule cut orf by me, Obadiah Rogers.” 


+esseeee Thackeray says he once had an idea 
of collecting all the lics that the English told 
about the French, and the French about the Eng- 
, during the Napoleonic period, but he shruuk 
from the task. 





++ee++++ It is a sad commentary upon tho course 
of instruction pursued in young ladies schools, 
that the graduates seldom know how to decline 
marriage. 


The editor of the Bethel Courier says he has “a 
piece of land up in Paradise.” We don’t sce what 
good property up there can do him, 


DAYS OF OLD. 


Gye me back the days of old, 

The days of honest Jabor, 

When man to man was frank and free, 
Aud would not wrong his neighbor. 


‘When men were not ashamed to work 
And cultivate the soil, 

Seeking no other boon than that 
Which follows earnest toil. 


‘When truth and right, and honest zeal, 
Gave all their proper station; 

And justice weighed in truthful scales, 
‘Aud wisdom ruled the notion. 


Our soldiers they were brave and true 
And neither crest or shield 

Were needed then, to make them men, 
In bivouae or field. 


But let us not forget to pay 
The tribute due to others; 

And while we sing the meu of old, 
God bless our aucieut mothers. 


And let us pray that comehey may, 
‘The charming days of old, 

When right was might, and honor bright 
Was valued more than gold. 





Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1, 
Tam composed of forty-three letters. . 
My 1, 13, 34, 19 is an article used by ship build- 
ers. 
“ 17, 23, 29, 40 is a lady’s name. 
“ 22, 15, 11, 6, 37 is a liquid. 
“ 5, 2, 3, 4 is what serpents do. 
“© 28, 19, 13, 32, 24 is w very clear article. 
a 15, 16, 41, 6, 19 is un article oxtensively 
used. 
“ 28, 8, 20, 34, 35 is a fossil body. 
“ 14, 33, 28 is a river in Russia, 
42,13, 24 is a county in North Carolina. 
“ 41, 15, 12, 32 are very troublesome. 
16, 34, 1 is w river in Wisconsin. 
“ 43, 34, 43, 3H, 14 is a plant whose fruit is like 
a plum, but has little meat on its stone. 
27, 18, 7, 26, 23 is 2 funcral song—an elegy. 
39, 9, 19, 19 is a small collection of houses, 
32, 45, is a kiln where hops are dried, 
23, 38, 24, 10, 37 is an instrument used 
to tell how far one has traveled. 
“ 36, 40, 31, 14, 2, 11 is a plant. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a young lady. 
Answer next week. 

















Enigma.—No. 2. 
Tam composed of thirty-cight letters. 





My 23, 37, 9, 1 is a point of the compass. 


“ 48, 3, 11, 19, 18, 35 is a lake in the Middle 
States. 

“ 27, 38, 4, 9 is a part of the face, 

“ 34, 8, 21, 38 we should all do, 

“ 14, 33, 15, 2, 16, 17, 28 is n relation. 

“ 6,13, 30, 22, 31, 12 is a plant. 

“ 32, 24, 3d, 20, 36, 21, 38 is a town in Now Jer- 


3 

, 26, 3, 28, 29 is a part of a ship. 

, 518 an instrument. 

7, 8, 6,10, 33 is a city in Spain. 
“ 14, 24, 12, 29, 38, 14, 17, 19, 12 is a favorite 
writer. 
“ 32, 31, 30, 26, 21, 18, 4 is ahome 
My whole was a humbug. 

Answer next week, 


Enigma.—No. 8. 
T am composed of thirty-five letters. 

My 1, 26, 6, 3, 16 is a mischievous animal. 

“ 34, 2, 30, 31 was a noted pirate. 

“15, 22, 27, 25, 6, 32, 34, 8 is the native state of 
two presidential candidates, 

« 2, 5, 12, 2, 17, 33, 2, 4 is the adopted state of 
two presideniial candidatos. 

“ 4,9, 18, 10, 35 is loved by children. 

“ 13, 26, 27, 20, 29, 17 is a large city. 

“« 25, 11, 17, 18, 16, 3, 4, 19, 22 is one of the United 
States. 

“ 24, 2, 23, 12 wo are forbidden to do. 

“ 21, 14, 9, 3, 28is used by bakers. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
@ young lady. 

Answer next week, 


Enigma No. 4. 

Tam composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 5, 24, 16, 10, 1,31 is a boy’s name. 
“ Q7, 28, 21, 23, 2 is one of the United States. 
“ 17, 9,6 is a kind of grain, 
“ 14, 24, 3, 22 is an animal. 
“ 7, 12, 30, 8 is a coin. 
« 4, 25, 18, 19 is a girl’s name. 
“ 8, 29, 13, 20, 31, 11 is one who cultivates the 
soil. 
“ 15, 16, 26, 6 is a part of the face. 
My whole is a contributor to the Waverley 
Magazine and pluce of residence. 
Answer next week. 














0p 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1. 
“¢ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
‘Thy dark uniathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its swectness ou the desert air.” 
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GREAT CURIOSITY. ; 
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everywhere. Full particulars sent Pree. 
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Original. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Now se evening sun’s declining, 
‘And the day now disappears ‘, 
y give thought to re 88. 
Ww i eisaatuse Sur cheeks with teurs? 

For the light though flying onward, 

Yet will greet another dawn— 

Break in glory upward, upward, 

‘When the night of death is gone. 





+, there, in peaceful slumber, 

Yonder, ther yard, cold and dead, 
Lies gem from out our number, 

Weeps the wild-rose o'er her head. 
Still her dust is only sleeping, 

“Till Lis voice shall bid it vise; 
‘Augel bands their wateh there keeping 

‘Soon ‘twill blossom in the skies. 


Life is real, yes, life is holy; 
*Tis a mission here to do; 
But beyond the prize is solely 
Vor the good, and pure, mud true. 
Vain the pomp of wealth or station, 
If the heart be cold and dead, 
Where no love lies in probation, 
Where no pity’s tear is shed. 





©, then, let us join in duty, 
‘Let us seck the upward road 
To those reals of light aud beauty, 
Sparkling tround the throne of God. 
There the ight will beam forever, 
There no tears or sorrows rise; 
Joy and love no death cau se 
Christ shall wipe our streaming eyes. 












Though the sun may fade forever, 
Though the stars may silent fall, 
Yet, with lim we'll dw el] forey ery 
‘Reign with Lim, be “all in all.” 
Farthly hopes may fade and wither 
‘Ere the morning sun has fled, 
But the soul shall rise triumphant 
Over the grave and all its dead. 
Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 


eee ed ee 
Gleanings from the Press. 


ConnECTICUT IN THE OLDEN TIME.— 
From an interesting article in the Buston Traveler, 
about Connecticut one hundred and eighty years 
ago, we clip the following items: 

“We find in an ancient magazine loaned us by 
a friend, an article containing the answors of the 
General Court of Connecticut to the Lords of, the 
Committees, which disclose a yaricty of curious 
particulars of that State, at the end of forty-four 
years after its settlement, viz: in July 1680. There 
were two General Courts and only four counties. 
They had only one troop of sixty horse, but were 
raising three more; there were twenty. ix towns, 

















with twenty-one churches. The ministerial sti- v 


pend was from £50 to £100. 

The Indian neighbors were computed at five 
hundred men strong. The principal towns were 
Hartford, New London, New Haven and Fairfield. 
Their buildings were generally of wood, but some 
wero of stone and brick, and were comely for a 
wilderness. The commodities of the country were 
provisions, lumber, and horses, which were mostly 
transported to Boston and bartered for clothing. 
Some small quantity were sent to the Carribbe Is- 
lands, and bartered for products and some money. 
‘At rare intervals vessels were sent to Madeira, and 
the cargoes bartered for wines. They had no need 
of Virginia trade, as most people planted as much 
Tobacco as needed. They had good materials for 
ship building, and imported about £9,000 in value 
annually. 

The Colony had abut twenty petty merchants 
trading to Boston, other colonies, and the West 
Indies. The property of the whole Colony did 
not reach £110,000 sterling. There were but few 
servants, and fewer slaves, not more than thirty in 
the Colony. There were so few English, Scotch 
and Irish arriving, that they could give no account 
of them. There come sometimes a few blacks 
from Barbadoes, which were sold for £22 each. 

In 1679 the number of men was 2,507, having 
increased only 17 trom the previous year. Twenty- 
four small vessels belonged to the Colony. The 
obstruction to trade was owing to the want of 
estates and the hizh price of labor. There were 
no duties on goods exported or imported, except 
wines and liquors, which, though iuconsiderable, 
are appropriated to maintain free schools. 

The people were principally strict Congregation- 
alists, a few more ‘large Congregationalists,’ and 
some moderate Presbyterians. There were about 
four or five seven- men, and about as many 
Quakers. Labor was from two shillings to two 
shillings and sixpence per day; wheat was four 
shillings a bushel, peas three shillings, Indian corn 
two shillings and sixpence, pork three-peuce per 
pound, beef two and a quarter-pence, and butter 
six-pence. Beggars and vagabonds were not suf- 
fered, but when discovered, they were bound out 
to service.” 

















seeeeees MASTER-DOGS AND THEIR SERVANTS. 
—There is a dog residing in the Borough of 
Southwark who keeps a blind man. He may be 
seen, most days, in Oxford strect, hauling the 
blind man away on expeditions wholly uncoutem- 
plated by, and unintelligible to, the man. They 
are wholly of the dog’s conception and execution. 
Coutrariwise, when the man has projects, the dog 
will set down in a crowded thoroughfare and med- 
itate. I saw him, yesterday, wearing the money- 
tray like an easy collar, instead of offering it to 
the public, taking the man against his will, on the 
invitation of a disreputable cur, apparently to 
visit a dog _at Harrow—he was so intent on that 
direction. The North wall of Burlington House 
Gardens, between the Arcade and the Albany, 
offers a shy spot for appointments among blind 
men at about two or three o’clock in the afternoon. 
They sit (very uncomfortably) on the sloping 
board there, and compare notes. Their dogs may 
always be observed, at the same time, openly dis- 
paraging the men they keep, to one another, and 
settling whore they shall respectively take their 
men when thoy begin to move again. At a small 
butcher’s, in a shy neighborhood, (there is no 


sheep, and thinking. I have seen. him with six 
sheep, plainly casting up in his mind how many 
he began with when he left the market, and at 
what place he has left the rest. I have seen him 
perplexed by not being able to account to himself 
for certain particular sheep. A light has gradu- 
ally broken upon him; he has remembered at what 
putcher’s &c left them, and, in a burst of grave 
satisfactiaas has caught a fly off his nose, and 
shown himself’ much relieved. If Tcould at any 
time have doubted the fact that it was he 0 








kept the drover, and not the drover who kept him, 
it would have been abundantly proved by his way 





of taking undivided charge of tho six sheep when 
the drover came out besmeared with red ochre 
and beer, and gave wrong directions, which be 
calmly disregarded. He las taken the sheep en- 
tirely into his own haa {s—has merely remarked 
with respectfil firmnes: That instruction would 
place them under an omnibus; you had better con- 
fine your attention to yourself—you will want it 
all; and has driven his charge away, with an 
intelligence of ears and tail, and a knowledge of 
business, that has left his lout of a man very, 
very far behind.—Dickens. 























Sin Water Scort’s GRavE.—A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Traveler writes as fol- 
lows of his visit to Abbotsford, and the tomb of 
Scott; “To-day, sitting at tho window of the little 
inn at Melrose, we rest an hour or two before 
leaving their charming shrines. Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, yesterday evening, in the setting sunlight, 
was all that romance and poetry have picture it, 
and Sir Walter’s grave, as we stood leaning over 
his tomb, was cheered by yobin-redbreast singing 
lond and clear in a neighboring tree. Before vis- 
iting Dryburgh we spent several hours at Abbots- 
ford, now seemingly a deserted residence, for Mr. 
Hopo Scott and his little daughter are in London, 
and the place is left with servants. Fording the 
Tweed just after a smart shower, which made ev- 
ery bush brighten, and every blade of grass green- 
er, we walked through the avenue leading to the 
house without mecting a soul. Arrived at the 
porter’s lodge, no ringing of bells or pounding on 
doors could induce a human being to appear; so 
we opened the lawn gate and rambled about the 
grounds, not even a dog or a cat coming out to 
see who were intruding upon the premises. We 
thought our visit wonld be finished and we should 
get away without meeting any one from the house; 
but a tidy little Scotch dame came out at last, 
wiping the corner of her mouth with her apron, 
evidently having been disturbed at her lunch. 
Notwithstanding sho had been obliged to leave her 
ale and sandwich, her temper was by no means 
ruffled, and in five minutes she became so minute- 
ly autobiographical that we had all the items of 
cr bustling existence spread out like a pocket 
map. before us. Sir Walter’s study looked the 
same as when [ saw it ten years ago, but the libra- 
ry seemed less cared for. We went into the room 
whore the minstrel died, and the same sounds 
from the river that fell on his dying cars came up 
through the open windows of the apartment. The 
present occupant, who married a daughter of 
Lockhart, is a Roman Catholic, and we are told by 
one of his neighbors that he is “a gude kind mon.” 
Coming away from the house we fell in with an 
old friend of Tom Purdie, who had many good 
words to say for that worthy person. He had also 
known Sir Walter, but he considered him too 
great a scholar for so humble a body as himself 
to be on very familiar terms with. Abbotsford is 
a sad place now, and one cannot go to it, remem- 
bering how cheerful it was once, without a sigh 
that all have passed away who were so happy un- 
der its roof but a few years ago.” 











seeeeees HEALTH AND Haprrness.—The two 
things which conduce most to health and happi- 
ness are Jabor and abstinence. Spartan severitics 
are not recommended; nor could they be condu- 
cive either of health or happiness; but that deg 
oft labor which may be had without being oppres- 
sive, and that quantity of food which suliccs to 
support nature without loading the stomach. But 
labor and abstinence are two things which mun- 
kind take most pains to avoid. Yet what can cx- 
ercise a more healthy influence both upon the 
mind and body than these? And not only should 
a man be temperate in food, but moderate in all 
things. Moderation of disposition teaches us to 
restrain all the evil workings of the mind—fo re- 
press jealousies, envy, anger, malice, hatred, 
revenge, and all those bancful passions which have 
ruined the health and peace of thousands. It 
directs us, too, to cultivate all the benevolent fecl- 
ings of our nature, t moderate our desires—and 
above all, to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us. By this means we shall ensure 
peace and tranquility of mind, which are abso- 
jutely requisite to the full enjoyment of all the 
faculties of the mind, and that thorough perform- 











out any impediment, pain, or molestation. The 
mind, thus discharged from tumultuous sions, 
and the body free from disorders, render existence 
a happiness to us, and life an object of desire, 
while the loss of these blessings implies the loss 
of everything: pleasant and delectable.“ To enjoy 
good health,” said St. Evremond, a celebrated 
French philosopher, “ is better than to command 
the whole world. Health is the fountain of every 
blessing; for without this we could not relish the 
most exquisite pleasures, or enjoy the most desir- 
able objects.” Without health, we can neither be 
happy in ourselves, nor useful—at least, not in a 
cousiderable degree—to our friends, or to society. 
Much, undoubtedly, depends on an original vigor 
of constitution. But, by a judicious attention to 
sundry particulars, health in many cases may be 
preserved, where it would otherwise be lost. 








. ++ Suootine A Ticress.—In a very in- 
teresting English work, “The Wild Sports of 
India,” by Captain Henry Shakespear, wo find 
some thrilling hunting adventures, as fascinating 
to the reader as the recitals of Gordon Cumming, 
or Gerard, the lion-killer. Here is one. rc 








reason for suppressing the name—it is by Notting 
Hill, and gives up the district called the Potteries,) 
I know a shaggy white and black.dog who keeps a 
drover. He is a dog of an casy disposition, and 
too frequently allows this drover to get drunk. 
On these occasions itis tho dog’s custom to sit 
outside the public house, keeping his eye on afew 


A few days after this, when cucamped some 
seven miles cast of Aring, kubbur, or report, of a 
tigress having killed a bullock, was brought in 
Out I went alone. Twice I beat the nulluh, into 
which she had dragged the bullock, with my aud. 
elephant, and was walking alongside, about thirty 
yards off her, when up the gigress got with a roar, 





ance of all the animal functions of’ the body with- | © 


rove the elephant back, and went out at the other 
atte of the Pullah, On a sudden there was an 
awful shriek, and I thought some one had. ger 
seized. I rushed through the nullah at the risk o1 
my life, when I saw 0 wretch of a man high up in 
a tree, shouting. However, he had seen whicl 

vay the tigress went. 
" ‘the villagers, in aclump of one hundred men, 
were at a respectable distance off on the other side 
of the nullah, on a low hill. My elephant, also, 
was some fifty yards off on the other side. One 
villager was near me, and [ told him to go round 
‘and make the people on the other side shout. 
was within twenty yards of the nullah, atthe spot 
where the tigress was last seen, and I had scarcely 
spoken, when out she charged at the sound, her 
ears back, and at such a pace that her belly almost 
torched the ground. I shot her through the chest, 
but just too low for the heart, with the first bar- 
rel. This never turned her, and I fired the second 
barrel when she was within springing distance, at 
about five yards. This hit her in the inner corner 
of the right eye, went through her brain, crushing 
the bones of the back part of the skull to picces, 
‘and out below her chest. ‘The tigress swerved 2 
little, passed me at about seven feet, went at di- 
minished speed for certainly forty yards, aud then 
she lay on her belly extended. So marvellous did 
this scem to me, and so lifelike did she appear, 
that, having seized another rifle, fired and _ hit 
her, the ball passing through her thigh and into 
her neck. Her skull is worth looking at, and de- 
fics all skepticism as to what tigers can do after 
they are shot through the brain. 


seeeeees THE SYRIAN Massacre.—The excite- 
ment throughout Christendom, jn consequence of 
the massacre of the Maronites and other Chris- 
tians, in Syria, is very great, as it is but natural it 
should be; and itis by no means unlikely that 
important consequences will tlow from the lake of 
innocent blood poured ont by infidels in the old 
land of the Bible, and in places made holy to all 
Christians by their mention by the Savior and his 
immediate followers. Mere humanity points out 
that something should be done to put a stop to 
sweeping: murder of the most cruel character, the 
indiscriminate murder of men, woman, and chil- 
dren, for no other reason than that they are of a 
different faith from their assassins. These massa- 
cres should be ended, even if there were no Chris- 
tians among the victims; but as all those who are 
killed ure Christians, and as they are killed only 
because they are Christians, Christendom should 
interfere to bring about a different state of things 
in the East from what now exists there. Members 
of the Catholic, Protestant, and Greck Churches 
were among the myriads of the murdered, so it 
pecomss France, England, America, and Russia to 
act unitedly against the abominable murderers. 
That which has just happened, or is yet happening, 
js only one incident, though a most horrible one, 
in that outbreak of Mahometan fanaticism which 
has marked the last few years, Mahometanism is 
just as fanatical and intolerant now as it was in 
the days of Caled, and whenever and wherever it 
dares to slaughter Christians it will slaughter 
them. The massacre at Jeddah, in Arabia, was 
another incident in this outbreak of intolerance, 
and the Indian mutiny against the English was 
a third, for though the larger portion of the Se- 
poys were Hindoos, and consequently not Mussul- 
mans, yet the principal conspirators were followers 
of Mahomet, and if the mutiny had been success- 
ful, the rule of the Timoaridae would have been 
restored, and they are all Mussulmans. These 
facts, and others that might be cited, show that 
the antagonism of Islam to the Cross is as great 
as ever it was, and that, in spite of the immense 
superiority of the Christians in all respects, Ma- 
hometan rage will oceasionally boil over, and pro- 
duce just such cffects as have shocked the world 
in Syria. Had the Russians not made a dead set 
at Turkey in 1853, but waited until now, they 
would have carricd their point, and the Turk 
would have had to accept the notice to quit. The 
sentiment of Christendom would have been on 
their side, and instead of secing the allies in Se- 
bastopol and Kinburn, they would themselves 
have entered Constantinople and Damascus. : 
PuystcaL Exrerrion.— Dr. Charles 
Kidd, in a letter, says: “ The melancholy death of 
Captain Leicester Vernom brings to my recollee- 
tion a statement made very frequently by our 
chief London Lecturer on Medicine, whose prac- 
tice lies very much among the upper classes, and 
the poorest of the poor at one of the hospitals, to 
which he is chief physician. The statement is 
this: That almost all aristocratic young men who 
have been at Oxford or Cambridge, and especially 
those who have meddled much in pulling at boat. 
races, have returned from their university affected 
with diseased blood vessels, and yery many with 
diseased or dilated heart, brought on by the undue 
xcitement of the circulation, induced by pulling 
at these boating matches. This statement is very 
remarkable, as this physician has had ample op- 
portunities, after thirty or thirty-five years prac- 
tice in the borough hospitals, of carefully com- 
paring the relative proclivity in this mischief 
among the poor and among the upper classes; in 
fact the matter is now well recognized at the 
insurance offices, and in the administration of 
chloroform, where a diseased heart has to be 
guarded against. It would secin the delicate 
fibres of the hearts of lads, sent to Oxford espe- 
cinlly, who have been nursed in luxury at home, 
at once give way or yield before this pressure of 
remora’ of the circulation of the blood, which 
state never leaves them in after life. The only 
other analogous affection this physician has met, 
is one among the poor half-starved Trish laborers 
in the streets, who work at pounding down big 
paving-stones with a heavy iron pounder; but the 
conditions in both instances as to remora are 
identical.” 




















. An OLp Bacnror’s EXPLANATION. 
—A hopelessly single gentleman relates how 
nearly he was once mated, and is so ungallant as 
to suggest a very unpoctic idea to others of his 
rae, as follows: 

mce I did take a fancy to a youn, rson— 
some half a dozen years my junior, Cho Bang, 
danced and conversed very well. Gradually I ine 
creased the dose of my visits to calls of two hours 
size, taken three times a week, late after dinner, 
Then tho knowing ones chuckled and said it was 





a match. But it wasn’t—for this reason. After 
matters had gone a certain distance toward the 
irredeemable step, I was introduced for the first 
time, to this young person’s mother. In that 
mother 1 saw the exact fac simile of the present 
fresh picture—only drawn by anelderartist, The 
same nose, mouth, chin, all the features of my 
adorable Annie, as they would look painted on the 
canvass of 187—; and time had vulgarized them— 
decidedly! I turned to that pretty young person— 
fancied everything exhaled that was exhalable by 
years—and instead of her being my Annie, she was 
a very common-place, ordinary, middle-aged wo- 
man. Always get presented to the mother if you 
would see whether you are really in love with ‘the 
daughter. If their original sketch is the same, 
and the elder picture is lovely with that beauty 
that many summers only mellow—take home the 
younger portrait. If it is otherwise—do as yon 
choose. ee 

. - ANECDOTE OF GarRick.—One after- 
noon, when Garrick expected Dr. Monsey to call 
on him, he desired the servant to conduct the 
doctor into his bedroom. Garrick was announced 
for King Lear on that night, and when Monsey 
saw him in bed he expressed his surprise, and 
asked him if the play was to be changed. Gar 
rick was dressed, but had his night cap on, and 
the quilt was drawn over him to give him the ap- 
pearance of being too ill to rise. Monsey ex- 
pressed his surprise, as it was time for Garrick to 
be at the theatre to dress for King Lear. Garrick, 
in a languid and whing tone, told him he was too 
much indisposed to perform himself, but that there 
was an actor named Marr, so like him in figure, 
face and voice, and so admirable a mimic, that he 
had ventured to trust the part to him, and was 
sure that the audience would not perceive the 
difference. Pretending to be worse, he requested 
Monsey to leave the room, that he might get a lit- 
tle sleep, but desired him to attend the theatre, and 
Jet him know the result. As soon as the doctor 
quitted the room Garrick jumped out of bed and 
hastened to the theatre. Monsey attended the 
performance. Having left Garrick in bed, he was 
bewildered by the scene before him, sometimes 
doubting, and sometimes being astonished at the 
resemblance between Garrick and Marr. At 
Jength, finding that the audience were convinced 
of Garrick’s identity, Monsey began to suspect 
that a trick had been practised upon him, and hur- 
ried to Garrick’s house ut the end of the play; but 
Garrick had been too quick for him, and was 
found by Monsey in the same apparent state of 
illness. Some friends of Garrick who had been 
let into the secret, and were present at the per- 
formance, witnessed and enjoyed Mousey’s per- 

lexity, who, when he discovered the deception, 
shared in the laugh at his own expense, determin- 
ing, however, to retaliate on the first opportunity. 








weeeeees AN AMERICAN VipocQ.—One Nathan 
Maroney has been convicted at Montgumery, 
‘Alabama, of robberies committed upon Adam's 

Express Company, of which ho was agent, to the 

amount of $53,000. He planned his rogueries so 

adroitly and secured his spoil so successfully that, 

although suspected and discharged, it took won, 
months of constant surveillance by skilful de- 

tective and a most in, iously contrived series of 

plots to get proof against him, and. to recover the 

money. These are in part detailed by the New 

Orleans Picayune. Allen Pinkerton, @ celebrated. 
Chicago detective, was sent for, and the whole 
matter placed in his hands. The rogue and his 
accomplice, a woman, were hunted backward and 
forward, through a cireuit of thousands of miles 
of travel, and every movement noted. Spies were 
set about them in their most confidential hours; 
their intimates were pressed into the service against 
them; and finally a detective was brought into 
contact with the rogue, under such circumstances 
as to gain his confidence, be accepted as a coun- 
sellor, and obtain actual possession of the money 
in trust. Maroncy used $10,000 of the money to 
buy cotton with, and $40,000 was sent to Texas 
under a fictitious name, whence it was removed to 
Natchez, thence to Montgomery by Maroney, and 
thence to Jenkintown, Pa., by the woman. 

her movements, from Montgomery thither and 
back again, were supery sed, hour by hour. 
When the evide was strong enough, Maroney 
was arrested and imprisoned, and one of Pinker- 
lon’s agents were confined with him, ostel sibly 
under arrest. This agent succeeded in gaining his 
confidence, learned the whereabouts of the money, 
and got all the information desired. Maroney was 
so completely cornered that he plead guilty at 
once on being arraigned. Eight persons were em" 
ployed to circumvent him, and they traveled fifty 
thousand miles to do it! 


















cseeeves THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF 
Waxes.—There is a rumor abroad about the forth- 
coming matrimonial alliance of the heir ap 
to the British throne with a Princess of Prussia. 
German newspapers, solemn always and full of 
erudition, inform us that all the particulars of 
this union have long been determined—arranged, 
in fact, at the time of the nuptials of our princess 
royal with young Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. It was then scttled, we are given to u- 
derstand, that there should be a « double-mar- 
riage” between the royal families of Great Britain 
and Hohenzollern; such double marriage as was 
seriously contemplated a century ago by the then 
monarchs of England and Prussia, but unfortun- 
ately broken off at the eleventh hour, to the great 
grief of a certain Crown Prince Frederick, 10 less 
than of his latest British biographer. Indeed, 
history tells us that German princes have always 
been very fond of arranging these cross alliances, 
ag wo might call them; and it is owing to fue 
petnctpal Which they involve that the w ole oO} 
European roynlity is at tho present moment one 
vast family of brothers, sisters and cousins. 
The Emperor Napoleon is, we believe, tho only 
monarch of the western world not directly relat 
to this wugust family; thongh even he, by means 
of more or less cousinship, is somewhat drawn 
townrds the mystic cirele. With this single 6x- 
ception, if it is such, the whole of the royal jous08 
of Europe form but ono family, all the members 
of which are blood relations. . . 
of this family is in Gormany—tho “ fathor-land 
pre-eminently—and_it is there, apparently, that & 








continual desire is felt more and more to ‘unito the 
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anches of this tree, more and more to engraft 
pear nlike.. Tho title of courtesy of “ Mont- 
frero,” by which European sovereigns address 
euch other, is to become ultimately a completo 
reality. 
sesecess THE Parsnrp.—The parsnip 18 one of 
the most valuable roots that can bo grown. In 
the island of Jerscy it is uscd almost exclusively 
for fattening both cattle and swine. According to 
Le Contenr the weight of a good crop varics from 
thirteen to twenty-seven tons por acre. When 
arsnips are given to milch cows, with alittle hay, 
2 in the winter season, the butter is found to be of 
as fino color and oxcellont flavor as when tho ani- 
mals ore feeding iu the best pastures. As parsnips 
contain six per cent. more mucilage than carrots, 
tho difference may be sufficient to account for tho 
superior fattening a8 well as butter-making quality 
of the parsnip. In tho fattening of cattle the 
parsnip is found saperior tothe carrot, performing 
the business with more expedition, and affording 
meat of exquisite and highly juicy flavor; the ani- 
{mals eat it with much greediness, Tho result of 
experiment has shown that not only in neat cattle, 
Dut in the fattonings of hogs and poultry, the ani- 
mals become fat much sooner, und are more 
healthy than when fed with any other root or 
yegotablo, and that, beside, the meat is more sweet 
and delicivas. The parsnip leaves being more 
bulky than those of carrots, may be mown off be- 
fore taking the roots, and given to oxen, cows or 
horses, by which they will be greedily oaten. 
Another thing in favor of parsnips for this coun- 
try is, that the frost does not injure them, They 
may remain in the ground until spring, when they 
make splendid feed, at a time every other kind of 
root or green thing is scarce, or they may be 
slightly buried, where thoy can be obtained almost 
any time during the winter. On account of their 
rapid growth when young, the weeding is less 
trouble than weeding carrots. 





seeoeees TPE JAPANESE TreatTy.— By the 
treaty of Commerce recently ratified between the 
United States and Japan, the ports in the latter 
country opened to American commerce are six in 
number, viz: Simoda, Hakodadi, Kanagawa, Na- 
suki, Nec-c-gata, and Hioga. Atall these points 
ng of the United States enjoy the right of 
residence, of hiring or purchasing land and erect- 
ing buildings, on the condition that these build- 
ings shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the local authorities, and shall never, in any case, 
assume the character of military structures. 

Americans can also reside at Jeddo and Osaca, 
but in special quarters which will be assigned’ 
them. Full and entire liberty is accorded to com- 
merce, with three prohibitions, interdicting, on the 
one hand, the introduction of opium, and, on the 
other, the exportation of rice and corn. All for- 
cign coins shall be admitted to tree circulation, as 
soon as the relation between their respective val- 
ues and that of Japanese money shall be deter- 
mined. Finally, Americans have the right of freo 
worship and of erecting churches for that object, 
but they must not interfere in any way with the 
religion of the country. The last clause, perhaps, 
contains the germ of serious ditficultics, since it 
effectively checks the operations of Christian 
missionaries, and such, evidently, could not have 
been the idea of the United States government. 








s++s++++ A Toss Roppen oF 17s Deap.—Some 
months since, says the Herald, a family residing 
at South Boston had the misfortune to lose a 
child, and it was buried in an expensive dress, 
made by a lady, a friend of the family. The body 
of the child was placed in a tomb under one of the 
churches, and the parents mourned for their lost 
one as only parents can mourn. 

Two weeks after the fneral ceremonics the la- 
dy who manufactured the dress which the little 
one wore before her death and was buried in, 
visited a washerwoman for the purpose of employ- 
ing her to do some work. While conversing, the 
lndy’s eyes were attracted by a child’s dress which 
hung upon a clothes-line. “She was startled, for 
the dress resembled the one in which ber friend’s 
child was shrouded. The visitor asked permi 
sion to examine it, and her request was complied 
with. What was her horror to find it was the 
very dress which she had put together with her 
own hands, and which she had seen her little fa- 
vorite wear several times. There could be no mis- 
tuke about it, for the lady knew ker own work, and 
the materials were of an antique pattern. 

The visitor asked the herwoman how she 
came by the dress. The answer was, thatone day 
she was washing at Doctor ’s house, and 
that the doctor’s wife made her a present of it for 
her little girl, ‘The lady instantly left the house 
and stated her suspicions to her friends. The re- 
sult was, that the child’s coftin was opened and. 
found empty. This discovery created such an ex- 
citement that the police was appealed to, and other 
coflins deposited under the church by the same un- 
dertuker were opened and found vacant. The 
ud been removed and sold to sirgeons for 
ecting purposes. It is hard to believe that such 
sacrilegious transactions could be performed in 
this enlightened age, and by a funcral undertaker: 
who has enjoyed the confidence of the community 
for some years. We are sorry to say there scems 
to be a disposition, on the part ot those having the 
above affair under investigation, to hush the mat- 
ter up, notwithstanding there is the best of ¢ 
dence that the parties accused are guilty. If the 
authorities should hush up a matter of such vast 
importance as this, they should be considered 
equally culpable in the affair, It is a matter in 
which the public ia deeply interested, and should 
be thoroughly investigated through the public, and 
the perpetrators of such dastardly outrages should 
hot, by any hocus-pocus game, be allowed to cs- 
cape the penalty of the law. No doubt the under- 
takers, as a class, are faithful to their task, but if 
any of them are detected in malpractice they should 
be inade an example of. 















































a . Wasuixe ann Inoxtno.—The San 
Francisco correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
thus describes Gee Sing, © Chinese washer and 
ironcr, whose sign hangs opposite his hotel ;— 
‘My wife, on the day after our arrival here, 
which was Sunday, was greatly interested, as she 
sat hy her window, weak from sea-sickness, in 
watching the operations of Gee Sing, who was as 
busy at his task as if Moses had never lived, and 











Leviticus were unknown in literature. First, she 
muarvelied at the instrument with which he ironed. 
It seemed to be 2 small furnace, and now and then 
he would take it out upon the sidewalk, fill it with 
coals, and heat it up. She thought the irons must 
be hidden in it; but the door of his house was 
open, and she could distinctly sco that he did not 
remove anything from it when ho took it frum the 
sidewalk, but applied it directly, broad and hot, to 
the waiting garments. And then sho noticed that, 
at iutervals of a minute, he bowed his head over a 
bowl near the window. What was that for? He 
could not be thirsty, tor the day was cogl, and he 
surely would not drink once a minute. It could 
not be liquor, for he would soon be intoxicated. 
Possibly it was a devotional movement: but Sun- 
day is not a sacred day with the Chineso, and there 
was no Joss visible to invite or account for the sa- 
lanams. Feminine curiosity was never more sorely 
tried and balked in accounting for the bowings of 
the long qued disciple of Confucius. For three 
days she asked every visitor the explanation, until 
at last she was informed that a Chinaman sprin- 
kles clothes by sucking a mouthful of water, and 
squirting it over the garments through his closed 
teeth. - And those who have witnessed the process 
say that the manner in which the water issues 
from the Mongolian incisors us a fine mist hus a 
charm akin to poetry. I state the fact for the ben- 
efit of all housekeepers who muy like to be posted 
in the latest and cheapest improvements, 











seeeeees A Novet-ReEADING Manra.—A vete- 
ran novel reader is Mr. k —, of Boston, who has 
read every novel—including Bulwer’s, Dumas’ and 
James’—that has been published for the last forty 
years. He purchases a copy of every novel, and 
has thus gathered a large and unique library of 
tiction. His wifo has the same peculiarity as him- 
self, They riso at break of day, take breakfast or 
walk to the post office and reading room, then 
home again, to read novels till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Afterwards, a visit to the bookstore to 
see if any now noveis are out, and in the evening 
novel reading again, The correspondent of the 
Boston Transerspt, to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars, says :— 

Elia was not happier in discovering upon an old 
bookstall some choice old play or treatise, or Old 
Buck in obtaining a rare old broadside or ballad 
for a mere trifie, than is the subject of this sketch 
in procuring a new novel from the pen of James, or 
Dumas, or Bulwer. Ihappened to be in the store 
upon the arrival of a new work from the prolific 
pen of James, which it soems had been long “ bud- 
ding in advertisement,” and its publication impa- 
tiently waited for by Mr. R~---. Duy after day he 
had gone home withoutit, but at last it had come. 
“Thank God you have it,” said this omnivorous 
reader of novels to the bookseller, as he opened 
the bundle, and with a countenance aglow with 
delight, he paid for the work, put it under his 
arm, and walked out of the shop, saying, as he 
joined his wife upon the sidewalk, “I have got it! 
Lhave got it!” 





+ Take CaRE OF your Eyrs.—One of 
the most eminet American divines, who has for 
some time been compelled to forego the pleasure of 
reading, has spent some thousands of dollars in 
vain, and lost years of time, in consequence of 
getting up several hours before day and studying 
by artificial light. His eyes will never get well. 
Multitudes of men and women have made their 
eyes weak for life by the too free use of eyesight 
in reading fine print and doing fine sewing. In 
view of these things it will be well to observe the 
following rules in the use of the eyes :— 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and 
darkness. Never begin to read, write or sew for 
several minutes after coming from darimess to a 
bright light. Never read by twilight, or moon- 
light, or on a very cloudy day. Never read or 
sew directly in front of the light, or window, or 
door. It is best to have tho light fall from above 
obliquely, over the left shoulder. Never sleep so 
that on the first awakening the eyo shall open on 
the light of a window. Do not use the eyesight by 
light so scant that it requires an eflort to discrim- 
inate. The moment you are instinctively prompt- 
ed to rub your cyes, that moment cease using 
them, Sf the cyclids are glued together on wak- 
ing up, do not forcible open them; but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it is the speediest dilutant 
in the world; then wash your eyes and face in 
warn water. 




















seeesees Hoops in A New Sprere.—The fre- 
quent instances in which ladies have been saved. 
from their characteristic “ alacrity in sinking,” by 
the buoyancy of hoops, when it has been their 
misfortune to fall overboard, have proven an 
cellent recommendation for those graceful substi 
tutes for native embonpoint. In thoir capacity of 
parachutes, however, we had heard nothing till yex- 
terday, A lady residing iu the sonthwestern part 
of the city, having occasion to aid a servant in the 
disposition of'a bed, which had been placed on the 
roof of a shed adjoining the dwelling, and which 
was some eighteen fect in height, stepped too near 
the caves of the shed, and slipped off. She had 
performed the same work frequently before, but 
had not met with the same accident. Tappily 
her, she was fortified with a strong skirt, having 
in it about fifteen hoops, and as she fell downward 
the air buoyed her to such an extent that she 
reached the ground without any hurt; and she 
avers that although much frightened, when her 
feet touched the ground, she experienced no more 
of a concussion than if she had jumped from a 
chair, This approaches slightly to the culmina- 
tion of the sage prophecy, by whom it is unnes 
sary to say, that women, besides being master of 
everything else, will become at length able to 
“ride upon the wings of the wind, and sit as queen 
upon the waters.” * 

















+++ Sexr-Sacriricine Conpucr or A 
Servant Giru.—The Ballymena (Ireland) “ Ob- 
server,” of the 2d of June, records the doings of 
an Irish girl, whose parents formerly resided in the 
neighborhood of the town in which that journal is 
published, substantially as follo 

Her father, William McCord, a shoemaker, and 
tenant of a small farm near Ballymena, died in 
circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment some 
airs ago. At the time of his death his liabilities 
amounted to nearly forty pounds, and his famliy 
were left without a shilling for themselves, or any 














means for tho liquidation of these debts. Soon 
after his death, about the year 1853, his daughter, 
Ann Jane McCord, then scarcly twenty years of 
age, emigrated to America, where she obtained 
employment as a domestic servant. Having from 
the outset determined to pay every farthing of her 
dead father’s linhilitics, she hoarded the small earn- 
ings of ber industry with the utmost care; and, 
after six years of incessant toil, her noble aspira- 
tions were crowned with success—her ardent de- 
sire was accomplished, and the grand aim of all 
her self-sacriticing exertions were fully achieved. 
On the Yth of February last she sent a letter from 
No. 9) West Twenty-fourth street, New York, re- 
mitting to Mr. James McCord, of Castlegore, a 
bank order for the sum of forty pounds to be d 
tributed by that gentleman in payment of b 
father’s debts. The aggregate sam due was £31 
3s. 3d. Ina postcript she directed that one Mc- 
Henry should be paid five shillings over the 
amount of his debt, and that tho balance of the re- 
mittance, £6 11s. Yd., should be presented to her 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Wilson. When the account 
was written, Mrs. McCord had complied with the 
directions of the letter in every particular. The 
account says that the payment was entirely unex- 
pected on the part of the creditors, and the act ex- 
hibits an example of high and generous principle, 
for which the name and memory of Ann Jano Me 
cord deserves to be honored in the place of her na- 
Ney and it might have added in every other 
land. 












+ DeatH oF Manswat Rerire.—The 
last arrival from Europe brings us intelligence of 
the death of one of the few remaining officers who 
served under the first Napoleon—Marshal Reille, 
who was among the most prominent men in the 
wars of the first Empire. He was born on the lst 
of September, 1775., at Antibes, in the department 
of Var, in the southern part of France, and entered 
the army when seventeen years old, as a second 
lieutenant. He was soon appointed aid-de-camp to 
Marshal Massena, and took part _in the siege of 
Toulon, and in the battles of Lodi, Bivoli, the Bren- 
ta, Arcole, and Belleno. He subsequently fought 
in Germany, and performed a delicate service in 
conveying dispatches from Bonaparte to Massena 
during the sioge of Genoa. Under Murat he was 
appointed Governor of Florence. He served in the 
battle of Jena, and his bravery in resisting the 
Bussians at Ostrolenga secured him the pass of aid 
de-cump to the Emgiiror Napoleon. Reille subse- 
quently served in Spain, and when peace was re- 
stored he married the daughter of Massena. After 
the return of Napoleon from Elba he was created 
a Peer of France, and again entered active service. 
At the memorable battle of Waterloo he command- 
ed the second corps, and had under his orders Je- 
rome Bonaparte, who commanded a division, On 
the downfull of Napoleon, Reille managed to main- 
tain friendly relations with his successor. In 1817, 
Louis Phillippe made him Marshal of France, and 
he was, from 1852 to the time of his death, a Sena- 
tor of France. By tho death of Marshal Reille, 
Jcrome Bonaparte became the oldest Marshal of 
France. 





sereeees A MoTHER’s Devorion.—The wife of 
a farm laborer living in Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, has a little son whose lower limbs are unfor- 
tunately uscless. Medical advice and skill likely 
to be of any service were not to be had except in 
the metropolis, and was not available to her ex- 
cept in connexion with one of the public hospitals. 
The poor child’s case, though not by any means 
hopeless, was not one which, according to hospital 
regulations, could be admitted for in-door treat- 
ment; as an out-door patient, all that was possible 
might be done for him. Out of her husband’s 
scanty carnings, however, it was impossible that 
she could pay for conveyance to and from Lon- 
don; but a mother’s love was not to be defrauded 
of its object by any such obstacles. It was possi- 
ble that the boy might be cured, and that was 
enoagh. The thirty miles intervening between him. 
and Lis possible restoration were to her affection 
but as astep. She put her boy on her shoulder, 
and, week by week, she carried him all those wea- 
ry miles, slopt for a night at the hospital and next 
day, resuming her precious load, bore him cheer- 
fully home again. For nearly four months did she 
do this, till her great exertion bronght on a serious 
illness, and she herself had to seek hospital care, 
and was for some weeks stretched upon one of its 
pallets. Recovered, but never again to be the 
strong and healthy woman she was before, she re- 
sumed the task of maternal affection, and, though 
less frequently, still ries her child to receive the 
attentions of the kind and skillful physicians of 
that noble establishment. 














seeeeees JouUN Ranpotrn.—Mr. Bandolph is, 
(wrote James K. Paulding, when the subject of his 
criticism was alive,) beyond comparison, the most 
striking person [ have ever scen. He is made up 
contradictions. Though his person is excecd- 
ingly tall, thin, and ill-proporttoned, he is the most 
graceful man in the world when he pleases; and. 
with an almost feminine voice his whispers are 
heard across a room. When seated in tho oppo- 
site side of the hall of Congr he looks like a 
hoy of fifteen; but when he rises to speak, he 
seems to stretch and expand his figure almost to 
sublimity, from the contrast between his height 
when sitting and standing, In the former, his 
shoulders are rai his head depressed, his body 
sunk almost into indivisibility; in the latter he is 
seen, hls figure dilated, in the attitude of inspira- 
tion, his head raised, his long white fingers point- 
ing, and his dark Indian cye flashing at the object 
of his overwhelming sarcasm. A prematuro de- 
cay seems gradually creeping, almost impercepti- 
bly, over all his vital powers, and an irresistible, 
unseen influence, that bafics human skill and hu- 
man means, appears to be dragging him like an 
inexorable creditor to tho grave. At the age of 
thirty-one or two, with wealth in his possession, 
fame as his handmaid, and glory and power in 
bright perspective, he is a mere wreck of humani- 
ty; with light, glossy hair, parted over his fore- 
head, and tied with a black ribbon behind; teeth 
white as ivory, eyes instinct with intellect, and a 
countenance seamed with innumerable wrinkles. 
At the distance of a nundred yards he may be mis- 
taken for an overgrown, premature boy; approach 
him, and at every step his appearance changes, 
and he becomes gradually metamorphosed into a 
deerepit old man. You will then see a face such 
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ag you never have seen, never will sec azain—if he 
likes you, a smile such as you never beheld light 
up another visage; and when that passes away, a 
countenance wearing an expression of anxiety and 
suffering, that will make your heart ache if it nev- 
er ached before. 


seecsess Sin Josnva REYNOLDS aT BREAK- 
¥ast.—In tho “ Life of Sir Martin Shee ” there is 
a little sketch of Reynolds at breakfast, which ex- 
hibits some of the peculiarities of the great Eng- 
lish painter, the friend of Johnson, Garrick and 
Goldsmith. 

Sir Martin Sheo used to relate what struck him 
as a singular fact in reference to Reynold’s deaf- 
hess, wut infirmity which, as is well known, com- 
pelled or sugested in his case the constant use of 
an ear-trumpet. While at breakfast, and during 
the long protracted interview which viecorapaaled 
and followed that meal, the conversation with his 
visitor was carricd ou in the ordinary tone, with- 
out any assistunce from the acoustic tubo, or any 
indication of impertect hearing on the part of Sir 
Joshua. During the morning, however, they were 
not unfrequently interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant with a message or some communication 
that required his master’s attention and oral reply; 
and on erch of such occasions the appearance of a 
third person was the signal for Reynolds to snatch 
up his trumpet, 2nd resume a lovk of anxious in- 
quiry and uncertain comprehension befitting the 
real or supposed defect of his auricular powers, 
It is, I believe, no uncommon thing for a deat’ per- 
son to hear better in a tete-a-tete colloquy than 
when surrounded by the buzz of general conversa- 
tion in a large party. But in Sir Joshua’s case the 
contrast seems to have been unusually marked, 
and calculated to impart a peculiar signiticancy to 
Goldsmith’s well-known couplet in the “ Retalia- 
tion,” which winds up his description of Reynolds: 
bes When they talked of their Raphaels, Corregios, and 


stu 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 























sts+s A Dog Story.—My oldest son was 
crossing the fields in the country, some distance 
from any, dwelling when he was pursued by a large 
and tierce dog, belonging to the gentleman whose 
land he was crossing. The lad was alarmed and 
ran for his life, He struck into a picce of woods, 
and the dog gained upon him, when he looked 
around to see how near the creature was, and 
tumbling over a stone, he pitched off a precipice 
and broke his leg. Unable to move, and at the 
mercy of the beast, the puor fellow saw the do; 
coming down upon him, and expected to be seize 
and torn; when to his surprise, the dog came near, 
and perceiving the boy was hurt, instantly wheele 
about and went off for that aid which he could not 
render himself. There was no onc within reach of 
the child’s voice, and he must have perished there, 
or have dragged his broken limb along, and de- 
stroyed it so us to render amputation necessary, if 
the dog did not bring him help. He held up his 
leg, and it hung at a right angle, showing him 
plainly the necessity of lying still. The dog went 
off to the nearest house and barked for help. Un- 
able to arrest attention, he made another visit of 
sympathy to the boy, and then ran to the house, 
there making such demonstrations of anxiety, 
that the family followed him to the place where 
the child lay, Now observe that this dog was pur- 
suing this boy as an enemy, but the mument he 
saw his enemy prostrate and in distress, his rage 
‘was turned to pity, and he flow to his relief. Here 
was true feeling, and the course he pursued showed 
good judgment. He was a dog of heart and bead, 
ido not say that be reasoned in this matter; but 
there is something in his conduct on this occasion 
that looks so much like the right kind of feelin; 
and action that I think it deserves to be recorde 
to his credit. As few dogs will read the record, I 
commend the example to all mankind for imita- 
tion. 











Cryiz War in France.—These hor- 
rors occurred in the time of Henry 1V., King of 
France and Navarre. Fumine raged. Aid even 
from the feligious houses in Paris had ceased; the 
streets swarmed with cadaverous looking objects, 
whose wild delirium and savage fury, while con- 
tending for the possession of the vilest offi, ren- 
dered it dangerous to pass through the streets un- 
armined. All the horses, mules, and cattle of every 
description in Paris, were devoured befure the 
middle of the month of July. The legate, the 
Spanish ambassador, and the princesses scut their 
horses to the slaughter-houses. The dead and the 
dying filled the streets; for the pestiferous atmos- 
phere of the houses of the poor caused them to be 
deserted. The soup cauldrons, which in some of 
the streets were maintained by donations from the 
authorities, were filled with loathsome substances, 
such as the exuvie of animals, mice, rats, leather; 
even human blood mingled in the horrible com- 
pound. Little cakes were exposed for sale, made 
of rye mingled with powdered slate; white bread 
sold for a gold crown 9% pound; butter for three 
crowns a pound; eggs for twelve sous apiece. “1 
have scen with my own eyes,” says Piyafetta, 
“many wretches devouring raw dogz-fesh and the 
entrails of beasts which had been flung in the gut- 
ter. Ononc occasion, | witnessed the furious com- 
bat of a man with a savage dog, which he had at- 
tacked to devour, The dog threw down the man, 
who was famishing, and began to tear and cat his 
flesh, when the shouts and blows from other mis- 
erable wretches drove the brute from his prey.” 
It was a common event in the morning to find two 
hundred corpses in the streets. 














Original. 
*TIS SWEET TO BE LOVED. 


STTNIS sweet to be loved 
By hearts fond aud true; 
Life’s pathway with showers 
Love kindly will strew. 
It will cheer mortals on— 
‘Make the heart light and gay, 
Drive clouds of dark sorrow 
From us far away. 


O! then let us love 

One another below, 
‘That we the sweet pleasures 

Of triendship may know. 
Let us bear with each other, 

Forgive aud forget, 
J time pusred together 
We'll never regret. 

HowarD GRalAm. 
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MAY-DAY POLKA. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
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| asked Bernardo Di Leon. 








‘BY MOSES A.DOW. ‘VOL. XXI. 


Coory RiGHT SEOURED.) 


CASTLE AND COT; 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 


AN ITALIAN ROMANCE. 


BY ADDIE AUGUSTA GOTT. 


“ Italla! oh Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty which became 

A funeral dower of present woes und past, 

On thy young brow Is sorrow ploughed by shame’ 
And annals graved in charactors of flame,” 


EAUTIFUL ITA- 
ly! bright as the 
first remem- 
brance of a 
mother’s smile; 
genial and radi- 
ant as was her 
countenance 
when she bent in 
holy love above 
our cradle _pil- 
lows, to thee 
would I dedicate 
my simple tale— 
to thee stretch 
my hand that it 
may be hallowed 
by thy clasp. 
Tfome and Gen- 
ius! would that 
I could give to 
power a prome- 
thean spark, and 
nerve her right 
arm to achieve 
thy liberty! Too 
long has the gall- 

ing chain bowed thee with its might—too long has 
the mailed heel of Despotism ground thee down 
till thy fair face is in the dust, and the rod at thy 
back! Could tears wash the rust from thy fetters, 
or still their clanking—could words of fire burn 
the cords from thy wrists, then would red life- 
drops be given and fiery sentences written, for the 
pen is of steal, and mighty as the gory sword of 
war, leaving characters as indollible. With thee, 
Italy, are our sympathics; for thee ascend our 
prayers. 


Chapter I. 
Ido not bid thee take him or refuse him, 
Lonly say, think twice. 
PON an eminence commanding a view of the 
bay of Naples stands the old Carlona Mansion 
The rustling foliage aud murmuring of 
the limpid waters make music swect as that of 
Sappho’s harp-strings. At a short distance, set 
aguiust tho background of seemingly interminable 
forest, a lordly pile rears itself toward the sky, 
while the sunlight peeps in, here and there, be- 
tween interlacing branches, or steals laughingly 
around the grey turrets. 

Signor Curlona sat in his princely home with 
his head bowed low on his hands in deep thought. 
A spell seemed clinging to his soul—the spell of, 
olden memories, for often a spasm of mente! pain 
swept over his face, anon a tear glistened in his 
aged eye. On the opposite side of the table sat a 
man of haughty mein, with a face bearing traces 
of great thouht, and perhaps of strony passions 
ungoverned. This was Bernardo Di Leon, who, 
though numbering nearly as many years as his 
companion, was not so deeply marked by time. 

“Yes, we wore boys together, Bernardo,” re- 
turned the aged siguor in answer to some remark 
passed by the other, “in boyhood, in youth; and 
now in old age it is but right that we should keep 
the promise mado each other long ago.” 

“Thanks for your determination, Vincenti,” 
replied Di Leon, eagerly grasping the old man’s 
hand. “ A brighter destiny, a nobler one, [ ask 
not for, Phillip, and surcly you can have no higher 
expectations for your beuutiful chitd.” 

“She is very lovely,” murmured the aged 
signor, almost childlessly, “so like my poor lost 
brother Leonard.” — Bowing his fuce in his hands 
aguin, Vincenti Carlona went far back into the 
past. Hand in hand with memory he retraced the 
Hower-strewn path of childhood, and drank again 
from youth’s glistening fountain. 

“She of course knows of the proposed union?” 
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“No, no, I could not tell her she must leave me; 
she has been so happy here; but it must be.” 

Bitterly, half-falteringly the words issued from 
his trembling lips. Di Leon mused 2 moment then 
returned thoughtfully. 

“Tis as well perhaps thatshe is yet to learn, for | 
mayhap her girl-funcy would, from mere love of } 
contrarioty, concoct some other scheme for her fu- 
ure. 

“ You mistake her, Bernardo; she is too like her 
mother to act in opposition to one she loves. Af- 
fection is her ruling power; secure that and you 
need fear no plans but your own.” 

“Then we are safe in supposing that she will 
offer no objections to becoming the Countess of Di 
Leon?” 

This was said somewhat proudly, for Bernardo 
Di Leon loved his title and his wealth better than 
aught else save his son. 

“She can offer none, Bernardo; and when she 
knows it to be my wish, she will not say nay. It 
may perchance be my last request of her, for Iam 
failing fast, my friend,” answered Signor Carlona, 
falteringly. 

“ Not yet, Vincenti, not yet,” hastily interrupt- 
ed his companion. “ You must cheer up to witness 
the regal ceremony. I'll wager that Naples never 
looked on a nobler groom or fairer bride than they 
shall this autumn see in Phillip Di Leon und Zena 
Carlona.” 

Exchanging mutual salutations and adicus, Ber- 
nardo Di Leon and his friend parted. 

Zena Carlona sat in her boudvir deep in the 
mysteries of thought. An open portfolio lay on 
her knee, and with a tiny pencil the fair hand ever 
and anon wrote down a word or a sentence. Here 
and there in delicate characters was traced a sin- 
gle name—a name, round which funcy was wreath- 
ing fragrant flowers. An attendant entered with 
a summons from her father; folding the perfumed 
sheet bearing the name of Castro, she hastily se- 
creted it in the leaves of the book, and tripping 
lightly from the room, ere long stood in the library 
beside her sire. 

The old man’s head was bowed lowly now, and 
tho bright form beside him seemed more like an 
angel come to speak words of cheer thun the child 
for whose sake the parent was then grieving. A 
soft hand stole lovingly through the silver locks 
on his brow, and a tender voice murmured, 

“ My father, what would you with your child?” 

“You are all lL have now, Zena, and even you 
must zo. Death has robbed me of all else, and 
now life, aye, life demands thee; for its pathway 
will be cheerless to one well worthy of thee, if thy 
feet pressed it not by his side.” 

“My father, I’! not leave thee yet—I will not.” 

“ Listen, child, ere thou sayest thou wilt not. 
When I have told thee all, then if thou wilt, in de- 
fiance of the united wishes of the two houses—of 
my promise sacredly given—thon if thou sayest 
thou wilt not, [ will bow my time-wrinkled brow 
in shame that Vincenti Carlona gave his word and 
kept it not.” 

With a check like Parian marble, and a trem- 
bling fear of something unpleasant impending, Ze- 
na Carlona knelt by her father’s side. 

“Many years ago,” resumed Signor Carlona, 
“when sporting throuzh these halls in childish 
glee, there played beside me a gentle brother and 
a dark-eyed sister. Leonard was a calm, thought- 
ful boy, ever musing over books, or poring gravely 
over some mighty problem set forth in sacred lore, 
As he grew to manhood the world seemed to pos- 
sess less charm than ever, till finally the cloister 
and priesthood ware his home and his glory. Ina, 
my beautiful, passionate sister, oblivious to all 
things but art, dreamed the hours away over the 
pocr’s burning page, or stood with her soul melt- 
ing in love over the productions of Raphael’s ini- 
mitable genius. Too finely strung were the soul’s 
vibrating cords; too highly wrought the one grand 
theme of her life, and she, the idolized and petted 
sister, the only daughter of our proud home, 
wedded a child of genius, but not, like herself, one 
favored of fortune. 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 





asked Zena, with deep interest. 


immovable ever. 
pardon.” 


spoken—where was be all this time?” 


me close upon the grave’s crumbling brink. Leon- 
ard, my gentle brother, left his cloister cell with 


of genuine Jove and pity in his heart to search the 
wide world, he said, for his sister. Telling me ere 
he went, and while his hand yet clasped mino, 
that if he found her not his last moment would 
be spent in vain wanderings, and Naples would 
never see him more.” 

“ And did he never return?” questioned the 
gentle girl, forgetful of self in the story of her fa- 
ther’s grief. 

“Never, Zena, and I fear he never will. These 
eyes must close forever without one lust look on 
my brother’s face, or once seeing my sweet lost 
sister.” 

“But, my father, how does all this concern me? 
How cun these necessitate me to leave thee?” 

“How? ah! child, you but call me from the 
memory of one trouble to another. True, all this 
affects you not materially. I only tell it to you 
that you may know how deeply I bave suffered. 
But the other, child, the other; you have heard me 
speak of the close intimacy which ever existed he- 
tween the clder Di Leon and 1 3 well, so ripo 
did our intimacy become, that with all the fervor 
of youth, we pledged cach other eternal brother- ; 
hood. Later in life we blindly and foolishly 
promised that our children should, at the proper 
time, take upon themselves the solemn marriage 
vows, binding his titled and gifted son Phillip to 
you, my sweet, gentle child.” 

But surely, my father, such a promise was not 
intended to be kept?” 

“ Aye, my daughter, too strictly kept; for only 
this noon, but an hour since, Bernardo Di Leon 
was here to claim its fulfilment. In honor, I can- 
not retract. You, my Zena, can surely wish no 
highey destiny—no brighter lot.” 

“My father, askit not. Phillip’s titled wealth is 
no incentive; besides [love him not. True, with | 
all his pride, he has a woman’s gentleness of man- 
ner, yet my heart cannot be forced; I may not ask 
it to leave the one on whom it has centered itself; 
for another, though that other be more richly 
dowered.’, 

“ Another! Zena, how is this? What other hast. 
thou seen? what other thought of loving? For 
hone save he and his youthful companion and 
foster brother, the fair-browed Castro, have been 
within . the palace walls. It surcly cannot be the 
latter,’ 

“Even he, father.” And the maiden bowed her 
face on the old man’s knee in silence, waiting his 
answer. 

“Castro! He isa noble youth, my daughter, 
vet it may not be. You hare been promised to 

hillip, and that promise cannot be revoked. 
Would for thy sake [ could recall that allegiance. 
But, alas! my child, cannot. Go, now, the pledge 
is inviolate, and even though it cost me life—all— 
O, my Zena! even though thou art the sacrifice, I 
may not pronounce it null.” 

‘almly, though with blanched face and glisten- 
ing eyes Zena Carlona rose from her kneeling pos- 
tnre, and winding her arms about the old man’s 
neck, murmured in low, distinct tones. 

“Even as thou hast willed, my father, so thy 
child will do.” Tenderly @ his wrinkled 
brow, the stricken maiden tottered from the room. 


Chapter II. 


“The cottage walls are hid, 
And though Its roof peers upward throuch the boughs, 
The cloxe green moss thet Wraps it almost scems 
A portion of the forest."* 





“Praxitiles might have worshipped his match- 
less beauty of person, but he was an alien from the 
pampered children of wealth, so my father, stern | 
and inflexible, dashed his daughter’s name from ! 
the family record, and would have banished her 
yery memory from our midst. Years have passed, 
and that father, still unforgiving, sleeps drean, 
lessly in death, and my lost sister has not re- | 
turned to us. vo searched for her through all | 
Ttaly—inquirie: 
fruitless. It may be that Guleme sleeps with his ‘ 
aspirations after fame dead with him—his undying 
love of the beautiful slumbering in his grave, while i 
Ina lives out a weary existence ‘emoved from 
those who would love and protect her.” 





EAVING those men of wealth and title planing 
for the future of their children, we will wan- 
der adown the labarynthian path which leads from i 
Di Leon Castle into the great forest beyond. With 
the giant trees for pillars, and the overarching fo- | 
liage for a dome, the dim woods seemed a fitting 
temple wherein to worship Nature’s Goil. 
Hidden among the solemn shadow: 
wild birds warble their daily thanksgiving, and 


“But was thy father so stern, my father?” | girlish form. Great, wondering eyes, wherein 
passion speaks and poetry slumbers, look from 
“ Ab! stern as the rocks booming on the far | beneath a pure classic forehead; red lips parted 
side of Naples’ lauzhing watera—implacable and | in gladness of heart; cheeks flushing with health 

It was, therefore, that Ina came | and shortebon curls dancing around the dimpled 
no more to our home; she knew he would never | neck, while the slight, girlish figure, undulating 


with boyish elasticsty, tells of the free forest 


“ And your brother Leonard of whom you have | Pleusures fully enjoyed. 


A wild song of mingled joy and pathos gushes 


“Ah! that was another bitterness, my child; | on the woodland air, aud the youthful songstress 
that, too, helped to whiten these locks, and push | pours forth her soul in a deep strain of love and 


passion. The mossy turf gave forth no echo to 
the footfall pressing it till a wreath of wild flowers 


the scal of the priesthood on his brow, and a spirit | dropped gently over the waving curls, and a kiss 


trembled on her lips. With a quick bound the 
git] sprang to hor fect with the rosy tide rippling 
over her face and crimsoning still deeper the pi- 
quant mouth. 

Never did Indian devotees, when bowing in low- 
ly reverence before the charms of their Chrishi, 
offer homage to» form of prouder grace, than that 
standing in the presenec of the forest maiden. 

“Count Di Leon!” and with her little brown 
hands clasped tightly, and her great cyes raised, 
half in fear, half in wonder and admiration, the 
girl stood as though in the presence of Deity. 

“ Hast thou forotten already, my Corinne? I 
am not so jealous of my new title that I would 
have thy lips speak it,too. You must always call 
me Phillip,” and the fuce of the speuker relaxed 
its wonted sternness, while a smile, tender as a 
woman’s, circled his lips.“ Thou wilt not forget 
again, Corinne?” he asked, putting back the soft 
hair from her forehead, “Thou art pained by 
my abrupt appearance and unceremonions ad- 
dress. I know thou art, Inne, yct say that thou 
wilt forgive, and I’ll promise never to be so rude 
again. Wilt thou pardon, little singing bird?” 

“ I forgive you? O, signor! I have nothing to 
pardon. you are so good and noble, while [am 
but a simple child, knowing nothing of right or 
wrong save such 48 my father teaches me at even, 
or reads from the Holy Book. I cannot pardon 
where there is no transgression.” 

A beautiful simplicity breathed in the maiden’s 
tone, as, with an air of native innocence, she 
looked into the face beside her. 

wThanks for the prettily worded confession. 
Now sing for me the sweet melody which I inter- 
rupted ;” and, throwing himself on the rustic seat, 
he drew her to bis side. 

Lowly dropped the heavy lashes over the crim- 
son cheek as the trembling notes gushed forth, 
now quivering, dying, now rising exultingly from 
her fast beating heart Phillip Di Leon listened. 
dreamily till the final strain melted on the air, 
then bowing his head, he murmured, 

“Thou art rightly named, beautiful child; never 
did Italy’s ‘ burning-lipped_ improvisatrice warble 
a richer melody than thine.” Then speuking 
more directly to his companion, he asked, “ Hast 
ever thou been beyond the forest boundaries?” 

“ Never, signor.” 

“You displease me, Corinne; haveI not desired 
thee to call me only Phillip?” 

A tear trembled in her great black eyes at his 
rebuke, and she answered sorrowfully, 

“Te sounds so strange for me to say Phillip, yet 
I will try.” 

“That's right, Inne; now tell me that you trust 
me in all things; that you do not doubt me, and 
never will.” 

“ Next to my father, who loves me, I trust thee, 
Phillip.” 

A-smile of blended pride and affection flitted 
over his face as Corinne answered, while her pale 
cheek attested the sincerity of her words. 

“That will not do, Corinne. I must be even be- 
fore your father. You do not trust implicitly if 
you pat confidence in any other more than my- 
self.’ 

In sorrow and wonder the beautiful eyes rested 
on his face. 

“Trust you more than my father? I don’t know 
how. 

“Then I mustteach you. Suppose you were on 
a sinking wreck, out on the ocean, at the mercy of 
the current, with death ready to grasp you—don’t 
tremble so, you are safe here—that’s right, birdie, 
nestle closer to my side, and not even the spray 
shall harm you. Well, if from that boat you saw 
two boats coming to your rescue, one manned by 
your father the other hy myself, to which would 


vhere the | You stretch out your arms for aid?” 


A smile of’ wondrous brightness circled the 


for Guleme Elwyn have proved , the brooklet’s wild murmur stirs the soul with its | maiden’s lips and lighted her dark eyes, as sho an- 


inclody, stunds a large cottage home. Wild vines | swered, quickly, 


erecp lovingly over the time-worn roof and hang 
in clusters over the low eaves. On a rustic chair, 





“ To you, Phillip.” 
“’Twere wrong to ask more; sinful to make 


2 
hetween two pines, Whose minstrel lays murmur | adoration in 2 heart so trusting—to demand wor- 
gentle harmony in her listening car, recliues a‘ ship from one who knows not if it be wrong, yet 





















































cannot forbear,” mused Phillip Di Leon, as he 
lifted the velvet cap trom his head, letting the rich 
curls cluster around his temples. After 2 mo- 
ment’s pause, he asked, “Did thou ever bear of 
love, Corinne ?” 

“Oh, yes! The Bible says God is love, and that 
He se loved the world that he yave his only—” 

“No, no, birdie, not that, but love on carth. 
Did’st over love the beautiful, or the worthy, or 
the noble? Could’st trust’ thyself, all, soul’ and 
body, from now till death, to any whom thou hast 
ever seen?” 

“Tecan trust thee, Phillip,” answered the maiden, 
Jooking up with grave innocence, 

“Tis enough, Corinne, darling”? And the 
proud head bowed, while the noble heart went up 
In thanksgiving that a trust so implicit—a love so 
perfect had been given. “ But it is growing late, 
Inne. [ must away ere the shadows deepen in the 
forest. Say to thy father that Phillip wishes him 
health, and will see him ere many days. I would 
sev him now were it not too late.” 

“He hay not returned from the chapel yet, 
signor,” answered Corinne, glancing toward the 
pathway through which he was wont to come. 

“Then [ would be doing wrong to leave thee 
here alone at nightfall.” 

“Qh no; the hour for vespers has long since 
past, and he will soon be here; besides, I have no 
fear of remaining alone.” 

“You are a brave girl, Corinne, and you need 
Not fear, for innocence is its own safeguard. Give 
me ‘goud bye’ and [’m away.” 

Touching his lips lightly to her forehead Phillip 
Di Leon murmured a gentlo adieu, and struck 
through the woodland path toward his castle- 
home. 

Long did Corinne stand where he had left her 
with her hands still clasped, and a crimson glow 
on her lips, forgetful of all—her lowly station—her 
unprotected orphanage—everything save that 
Phillip Di Leon had crowned her with a wildwood 
garland, and called her “ darling.” 

Blame her not; that powe: 
those bewildering eyes have unconsciously won 

















hearts more strongly fortified than hers; those | w: 
melodious, rich accents and low-breathed tones | r; 


tered spirits as free as that of the young 
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Lin the lengthening shadows, ere, from an 
adjacent pathway, emerged a person of middle 
stiuue, With white frosted locks and gentle mein, 


A mild benignity shone in the clear blue eyes, and | pend 


a fond simile of affectionate interest deepened 
aromnd his mouth as Corinue bounded gaily to his 





side. Happily conversing, the two entered the | o1 


Jowly home. 





Chapter IIT. t 


“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.” 

“ My country "tis of thee," 
ITU a musical sp 
sparkling waters as the light gondola skims 
its shining surtace. Reclining under an azure can- 
opy, Zena Carlona gazes dyeamily into the blue 
waves, touching, now and then, with her white 
hands the soft voiced guitar, By her side, with the 


fuir curls blown from his biv 














y had Phillip’s retreating form disap-| crown ever pressed her regi 








“You are too sanguine, Castro. It is not well 
; to buoy thyself with hopes that can never be real- 
ized. Bernardo Di Leon is not one to give up a 
‘cherished plan, any more than my father one who 
would break his word, no matter how trivial the 
affair in which it is involved.” 
“Yet you surely call this no trivial affair—you 
cannot rate it so lowly! Zena, I would yield Ltaly 
and oppression for a free home and a sceptre—not 
the rod which sways an empire, but the govern- 
ment of one’s self’ and rights, to be the master of 
our conscience and will.” 
“ Leave Italy because sho is bound low, for a 
land that rears itself in fearless pride! That dares 
all, and conquers all. Leave, forsake her? my 
own heart must turn traitor first. Italy must first. 
cast me from her—refuse me a shelter, ere I leave 
her loved shore. No, ask it not, Castro.” 
“Thut I do not know, Zena; yet if the two alter- 
natives were presented I would leave—aye! tear 
myself from all things loveable, rather than live 
with a lie upon my soul.” 
“T understand you, Castro, yet I may not Jeave 
my father in his old age, nor cast from off my soul 
the spell woven there by the sweet lays of my na- 
tive home.” 
“Ttaly is not the homo she once was; her peo- 
ple are not so truly Italian. Song, here, awakens 
not the echoes of old. The sculptor’s chisel fash- 
ions none like those almost breathing forms of 
Buonarrotti—nono who wield the pencil and brush 
Salvator Rosa. Itlay is a slave.” 
“Ay! Castro, but she has not the power to cast 
off her bonds. It is not the will of her subjects; 
do they not inly mourn her sufferings, her humani- 
ty?’ < 




















“ Some, perchance, but others, with blind folly, 
only rivet her fetters more closely on. Other lands 
are free; other lands younger than my own Italy 
have struck off their chains, and shouted defiance 
in the very faco of oppression; have braved the 
war-thunders of a tyrant’s power, and planted 
hemselyes first on the height of national great- 


stamped brow and | poss.” 


Ah, you speak of America now, but she never 
aus fettered as Italy, Proud and noble ever, tyr- 
‘any was not equal fo the strong arms and migh! 
hearts which Dattled for her, and with their best 
life-blood preserved her unsullied. No traitor’s 
1 brow, no ignoble 
stripes laid on by brutal hands disfigure her fault- 
less proportions. She never was fully enthra ed; 
Liberty was the Mayflower’s helmsman, and Inde- 
¢ her masthead motto.” 

istened to the maiden’s words 
, and with a gleam of pleasure 
n his face he returned. 

“TJ, too, must have been mistaken with regard to 
yourself, Why, Zena, thou art more enthusiastic 
than I had dreamed; thy words, if naught else, 

ould nerve Italy to strike for freedom.” 
“No,” Castro,” replied the maiden, smiling half 
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h the oars dip in the | sadly, “too fony has she lain dormant—cnergies 





ighted, muscles wes 





kened by disuse or vain 








truggles, till hope is dying out from her faint, 
pulsing heart.” 


“Then if the picture which you have drawn of 
the two lands and the two nations be a correct one, 








his eyes don the flitting tinge 4 compan- 
jon, silts Caste Leary, tue adopted son of Bernardo 
Di Leon and fsoster-brother to Phillip. 

How unlike were the two, reared together from 








which offers the widest field for happiness—which 
the brightest home?” 

Thoughtfully Zena Carlona looked out upon the 
waters, the sky, then away to the verdant hills 





childhood! Phillip, princely in main, with a world 
ot pride in his darkly handsome face, a spirit 
could ill brook re: ts, Yer subject to gentle 
fluences and 2 heart yearning with all the nobler | 
sympathies that find a home in the breast of man, + 
Gastro Leary was the son of a Venitian merchant, ; 
who in youth bad been associated in government 
with the Elder Di Leon, and when dying pave his 
motherless boy to the gentle love of the Countess: 
Di Leon to be nurtured with her own noble son. 
‘Thus Castro Leary had grown to manhood with 
his father’s virtues and his mother’s wnambitious 
spirit clinging to him. What wonder then that 
he sought the companionship of Zena Carlona in 
preference to that of the young nobles who fre- 












nestling at the mountain fuot—at her own proud 
home, and with the tears gu 
t 





hing thickly under 


‘the drooping lashes, she replied, 


“Ttaly, though bound, is Italy still, On her 
flower-strewn bosom my mother sleeps. I cannot 
give her up! Other lands may be broader and 
mightier, yet they are not Italy. Her wrongs bind 
me vet closer to her; her weakness is but another 
claim on my love, No, no, Castro, even the ruddy 
light of an American hearthstone about which free 
hearts circulate, has no charm like my own Italia.” 

“But, Zena,” returned the youth, with a flash of 











‘impetuosity, “ you will not submit to be bargained 





way—you will not sit tamely and Iet them rivet 
fetters on your wrists, and stamp a false oath on 





quented the casi. A fitting couple they seemed, | your soul!” 


young, fuir and loving, with hearts closely bound 
to Italy and each other, revering their native poet- 
land, yet pitying her wrongs; worshipping her 
beauty and her genius, yet surrowiug that the 
spirit of freedom sat not down by their streams, 
nor shouted from their hill-tops, Queen-land of 
the globe! a Zenolia in chains! “ Of what hast 
thou been dreaming for the last { hour, C: 
tro?” playfully asked Zena Curlona, folding her 
hands over the now silent instrument, 

“Dreaming, signora! you mistake my medita- 
tions for such. Idream not much now. Action 
demands my time aud energies.” 

“Yours! Is it ys, Castro, who speaks of action? 
Why, {had thought thee too well pleased to loiter 
i fair bowers, or murmur rich sougs over 
s laughing tide. Action! and wherefore?” 





























© Not tor my country; my feeble hand could do fulling over our tiny boat, so PU Ieave thee on the | tht bine eyes become misty as with tears. 
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nought towards raising her to the p 





“ Said you not that Phillip, even if he love me, 
and I doubt much if he has given « thought to the 
subject, said you not, Ci , that he was too no, 
ble to accept an ww ibe?” 

“Ay! and so he is, Phillip De Leon would give 
his last life-drop ere he would knowingly do a 
mean act, or wantonly pain a soul so pure as 
thine,” answered Castro, fervently. 

“Then I have no fear, Castro. [have seen Phil- 
lip often when he and thou went together at the 
landing, or In my own home, and I believe thy 
words with regard to him to be true. It is there- 
fore that | rest casily, asking no other safe-guard. 
than thy affection.” 

“Thanks for thy frank avowal, Zena. I, too, 
feel that of which thou hast spoken to be true. 
But the shadow of the terrace rocks are alrendy 
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Zena.” 
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basking in the sunlight; the groves and bowers ! 
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scripts before him, sits Bernardo Di Leon. The 
frown deepening on his brow warns off all intrud- 
ers; but there is one, who though not naturally 
daring, ventures even now to “ beard the lion in his 
den.” Inauspicious moment! Better have choked 
thy fear of fosing that which was dear to thee; 
better havo curbed thine impatience than disturb 
this hour inviolate to all save business. 

With a quick, yet light footfall, Castro Leary 
crossed the apartment and stood beside his foster- 
parent. 

“ For what important matter have you intruded 
upon my private moments?” asked the stern man 
wuiihoat raising his eyes from the papers before 
him, 

“T would crave pardon, if in 80 doing I havo of- 
fended ; yet it—I—” te 

“ Many words will mend tho matter but little, 
Say, what thou hast to say and be through with it.” 

“Then, with your permission, revere: sire,” re- 
turned the youth, while the flush on his check 
deepened into crimson, “I would ask thy approba- 
tion of wooing.” 

“You, a beardless boy, speak of wooing? and 
Whom, pray?” broke in Bernardo Di Leon abrupt- 


“The Signora Carlona.” 

“What! never! a curse be on it rather. It is 
well that thou comest meekly, for I would crush 
the Boner than give my Diessing to such an un- 
ion 

“ And why? may I ask.” 

“Why! Pll tell thee, boy. A right noble wooing 
indeed! the untitled foster-child, and the pecrless 
Zena Carlona, Ha! on my word, thy conceit car- 
ries thee well. Wert thou Phillip’s self thou 
couldst not be more self-assured.” 

At the tone of bitter irony the youth’s blue eye 
flashed with a keen light, and, withdrawing a step 
or two from the old man’s chair, ho replied, while 
the hot current of bitter fecling and wounded sen- 
sibilities rushed to his brow, 

“My father, for thus I ever called thee, speak 
not so scornfully of my untitled name, for though 
but a foster child of your dead wife, whom I ever 
loved as a parent, my heritage is honestly and le- 
gally possessed as thine; my lineage as stainless, 
my career, though lighted not with the blazing me- 
teor-lights of passion and power as that of thine 
own son, is yet as unspotted as his—my escutcheon 
as bright, my honor as pure!” 

“ Ay, boy, [know that what thou sayest is all 
true; that thy name, though descended to thee 
from untitled ancestors, is an honorable one. Thy 
wealth, though capable of being computed, came 
to thee from hands unstained by crime, and heart 
untainted by avarice, yet—” 

“Yet what? Speak, tell me why I_ have not thy 
sanction on my wooing the Signora Carlona; what 
obstacle, what barrier.” 

“What obstacle, sayest thou? Know you not 
that Zena Curlona and Phillip De Leon will wed, 
ere autumn strews the pathways with the sear 
lcaves? Is not that reason enough to satisfy thee; 
Is not that reason sufficient to check thy presump- 
tion, boy?” thundered Di Leon, rising to his feet 
with knitted brows. 

“Am I to understand that Phillip, my foster- 
brother—that your son, Phillip Di Leon, would 
wed Signor Carlona? that they are betrothed?” 

“ Just that, Castro,” answered the old man, ina 
somewhat mollified tone. “Ile shall whether he 
t would or not; (ll have no boyish opposition, or, 
by my head, PN disinherit him, blow him to the 
: four winds. That will I.” 

! \ « And he knows of this?” asked Castro, breath- 
lessly, 
| “Not yet, but he shall ere many days; for why 
! should [be tardy in calling the loveliest lady in all 
, Italy daughter. ’Twould be well for thee to put 
down all thoughts of the signora.” So saying, 
! Bernardo Di Lion turned once more to his letters, 
; With countenace as unmoved as though no excite- 
‘ment had stirred his mind but a moment before. 
‘With thoughtful brow Castro turned from the 
room and strode through the dimly lighted hall. 
The gentle voice of the vesper bells, calling the de- 
yout to the evening worship, stole softly through 
the curtained windows, startling the youth from 
his reverie. Tlesitating a moment, and impatient- 
ly brushing the clusters of fair curls from his fore- 
head, the foster brother walked rapidly from the 
palace to the antique chapel, where the incense of 
prayer was being offered. As the youth entered a 
priest stood by the altar, clad in the sacred robe of 
| office; the waving hair fell in snowy whiteness to 
the shoulders, revealing a countenance of Kindly 
charity, mild eyes beaming with holy enthusiasm, 
from which ever and anon a saddened ray fell like 
the blight of sorrowful memories. In solem devo- 
tion an aged man knelt atthe altar foot, and be- 
side him a gentle girl with her face upturned in 
mute worship to the Great Being. 
Standing half’ in shade beside one of the time- 
darkened pillars, Castro Leary saw the counte- 
nance of the priest relax its wonted serenity, ind 
hy 



































ition she is | S!¢Ps) and speed my little bark away to Castle har- | turn they so wistfully upon Vincenti Carlona, rest- 


ing there a moment with yearning tenderness, then 


“Then you will not tarry with us this evening?” | bricfly on the brow of his child kneeling beside 


“Dis well, Castro, that thou hast broached the askedjthe signora, stepping lightly upon the mar-| him? Why? Ask the long gone past, and as the 


subject, or L could not else have told thee,” 


“What, signora? Is there aught that { shouldst 


bie pave as the little craft shot along side.” 


“Nay, lady, pardon my haste, but I would see 


echo rings through time eternally fled, no other 
answer comes but the mocking “ why ?” 


“Hither, Ligo!” he called, as a small di 

form passed the doorlway with ‘swi aie 

What wil : ” oe 
hat wills my master?” and a f% 

subtlety peered in at the excited man wien 

paused in his rapid walk and confronted hig ser 

vant. 


tuners is thy young master at this time, good 


Li 
Tho young Count, my master, has but j 
the castle.” ays has but just left 


“Tn what direction went ho?” 
the dark-browed noble, hastily, 
“Toward the forests, signor.” 


“By the back terrace path, or that leadin; 
Chapel?” Pe : ein tbe 
“ 


tae The former, signor, leading into the Great For. 


Bernardo Di Leon mused deeply f 

cree asked— heen Per sariome tine 
now you why he chooses such retirem 

why he prefers the woodland silenco tot the galety 

of the neighboring villas?” 

“Ligo may not always speak. aloud his thoughts, 
good my leige. Ligo is but a menial in the great 
household of his master,  roturmed the wily attoud- 
ant, casting his eyes mec! to the ca: i 
air of humility. 7 TP rth aay 

“Yet now you must speak, for 1 command ye 
to give good reply it’ ye know aught!” answered 
Di Leon quickly, with the manner of one who 
would little relish his wishes to be thwarted, 

“But the young count, my master, what will 
he say when he knows that Ligo has betrayed 

im 

“ Betrayed him, man! Speak not to me in rid- 
dies, or by Italia’s dead I'll number thee with 
them! Betray! and in what? what treason 
is hatching now? Out with it! I'll hear no myste 
rious speeches from thee, menial!” exclaimed the 
exasperated man, bringing his hand hard down 
on the table before him. . 

“My master, youth is seldom wise, given to 
many flights of fancy; thy son is a youth, there- 
fore he is unwise, and is swayed by a tickle mind, 
Be that logic?” 

“igo!” shouted Bernardo Di Leon, sprin 
to his feet, “utter another word of such moc! ery 
and thy life will not avail thee to keep thy present 
station. Out with thy information, if thy shallow 
Beale holds any.” A i 

Peace! my good master. Ligo is ready to 
thy bidding; but I thought—” e & 

* Have 10 thoughts ut such as I permit, and 
hesitate no longer,” muttered the stern man, atl 
chating with impaticnce at the delay of his attend. 
aut. “Tell me now why my son secks solivude 
in the woody. haunts ?” 

“ Solitude meaus by one’s self—alono; he is not 
alone, thorefore—” 

The sentence was cut short by the rapid passage 
of a heavy book across the room, which Bernardo 
Di Leon had hurled at the head of his provokii 
servant. Quietly stepping aside, Ligo pennit 
the missile to 5 the pannel against which ho 
stood but a moment beforc, and changing his mode 
of reply, quickly returned— 

“ Perchance it is the reverse of solitude which 
tho young count seeks. What if some nymph or 
tuiry inhabits the shadowy glens?” 

While speaking he eyed his master cunningly 
from beneath his unick wiry lashes, and at the cou- 
clusion of his insinuating speech fixed a look half 
silly like that of an idiot, upon the form of the old 
nobic. 

“?Tis not the villas, only, my leige, that holds 
le forms and bright cyes, uor titles and wealth 
that—” 
: anes thunders, man! out with thy mean- 
ing?’ 

f Yet I have no meaning but such as my words 
give to thy ear,” 

“But 1 perce 
half-cruzy ideas. 

“Thou, my liege, I know nothing, and mean 
nothing;” and the little man bowed low, with & 
simperimg smile. 

“Curses on thy foolery!? Know you not, then, 
where the youthful count hath gone? where his 
foutsigue tend, and what occupies his wander- 
ings 

g He wanders not far. He hath gone where he 
wills to go;_or, rather, where his heart calls him, 
and thither his footsteps tend.” : 

“Begone, senseless idiot! Away, ere I strike 
thee! [might have known thou couldst have told 
me nothing!” and Bernardo Di Leon motioned 
him trom presence with a passionate gesture, 
The strange-looking man turned away and glid- 
ed through the corridor till he gained a secluded 
nook behind a huge pillar. There the idiotic ex- 
pression pussed from his face, and he muttered, in 
a tone of self-satisfacjion— 
“ Good! [ got off well, What matter if he does 
curse so that he thinks me atool? Let mayer 
Phillip enjoy himself; 1 guess the old fellow has 
forgotten his young days. Ah, but that forest beau- 
ty is a bright creature. No, no, Fil not tell—let 
Ligo alone, and he’ll let them aione. So the old 
gentleman threatens to send me adrift—but rn 
Manage that, tuo, for old ‘ moonstruck Ligo,’ as 
he facetiously calls me, cures more for gold than 
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ve nothing from your straggling, 
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ie re eee a p : Ask the | aught else.” 
know which thou hast not told me?” and the Phillip ere he teave the castle; and as this bids | future. Like a voice ri 








fair to be a beautcou ing. itis but likely that | before th eee ng, irom she; ocean sptay: During this little scene between master and me 
3 ; £3 eves “UDSi iden’s | fir to be a beautcous evening, it is but likely that! before thee, curtained with dim shadows, the fu-| nial, Phillip Di Leon and Corrina are roaming 
1 yout bent his eyes apsiously on the muid his bright-winged gondola will be, ere long, skim | ture replies tnt it has naught to do with the white- 1 hillip 

“Much, Castro, that it pains me to tell; but bet- | MDE these waters. 


, i i te-| hand in hand through the evergreen paths, com 
ng th . - : {haired suppliant at the altar; that but few of its| muning with nature and each other, With the 
ter now than later.” “ Adicu, then, Castro;” and with a graceful in-} sunbeams shall lighten his fading eyes, or its frosts gems from his own mind’s casket Phillip has 
: “Tf of such vital importance, delay it not, Zena. clination of the head the maiden tripped lightly | bleach his silvered hair. The future cannot re wrought a tiara for the brow of his compuniou, 
To it aught that concerns thyself or me?” away: ataegn 3 a Pekte what it may never learn, The past wraps itself'| and the scintillutions therefrom tells that their ra- 
Goth. Iris even that Cmust wed thy brother Farewell, signora.” While the light vessel ca- | more closely in shadow, and refuses to let its voice | diance has penetrated the thought-chambers of her 
Phillip a reered over the blue tide, Castro Leary reclined | be heard, Lenovonanti will tell thee not, for he young mind; while the flowerets, budding in all 
“Wed Phillip! Now surely, Zena, thou art leisurely on the cushion, while the oarsmen, with Taay not brenk his priestly oath, or revenl that | their fresliness in her heart’s rich soil, seud a sweet 
dreaming, Why L would as soon th rk of the dove | Mighty strokes, propelled the fairy craft home- which he has promised the dying hoe would not til perfume through his. ‘Thus, interchanging thought 
mating with the king-bird of the mountuius, or the ward. 3 the dying himself must hear. and fecling, those two—the haughty heir of one of 
meek daisy growing on the samo stein with the Chapter Iv. the noblest houses in all Italy and the untutored 
lofty dahlia, Thou art only joking. 






































Chap‘er V. 








child of the 1 cs hours. 
ri seat ‘ “ His bending Imbsand silvered head ony i child of the forest—dream away tho 
In spite of his light 1onc, Castro Leary leaned Stricken with patriurchal age, Tho mightiest upon earth the ene oflove, So trusting is youth, so implicit the confidence 
eayerly forward to catch the low answer Gave ample sign that he had read | Fannillar, mutual, requited love placed in un object once deemed worthy, that the 
@ teas but too true. My father has wil Life's voluine to Its closing page. Shalt be pon th Povailontas, 





i Leon hus been to claim its fulfilment, i room 

Rane is left but compliance, for I camiot tell of Di Leon Castle. Fulllength portraits in 
my futher that I disregard his wishes.” ebony and gilt stand against the oaken walls with 
“Bur it shall not be!” exclaimed Castro, with | their quaintly carved wainscoting; magnificent 
more energy tbun he was wout to wee. Thy father drapery of crimson and gold sereen the windows, 
will not forco an unwelcome marriage upon thee; {aud exclude the genial sun-rays. Menials and 
‘pesides Phillip is too voble to uccept such a sacri: | wailing: 
fice, No, my own Zena, it will never be.” 


rics . Pe zephyr’s whisper camot woo, nor tho whirlwind 
GLOOMY silence reigns amid the great rooms hee from ith allegianee, Naught savo the thun- 
der’s terrific bolt, speeding swift upon the red- 
winged lightning’s other-track, can shake the pur 
u 0 ple of its spirit-throne. 

pressive of contempt, anathematiz-|~ Again has the noble’s gifted son wooed tho peas- 


ITH moody brow and compressed lips, the 
elder Di Leon paced his study floor, Half 
audible mutterings fell from his lips, in which 
were iningled the names of Phillip and Zena; then 
a sentence, ex! 
ing his fe 
















= “ ‘ f son; then sneering bitterly ax the | ant maid; again has Phillip Di Leon, to all others 
women trip softly about, forupright in his | words “untitled!” “nameless!” “a merchaurs i again hus Phillip » 
son!” passed his lips. 


arm-chair, with a huge pile of letters and manu- 





unbending, loved in earnest homage at her heart’ 
uusullied shrine; again crowned her with a gam 
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land—not of wild flowers only, but of heart-felt 
blessings, and called her “ beautiful Corinne,” not 
merely in courtly speech, but as his promised bride. 
No exultation flashes jn her eye, no ambitious fan- 
cies disturb her dream as she puts her little hands 
in his, but from her soul’s choral band one deep 
strain of adoration ascends — one rich anthem 
heaves from the throbbing instrument. Not a “te 
deum to the great Lam,” but one not less fervent, 
not less fraught with worship to mortal instead of 

“Tune, darling, forget not. This Antumn Iclaim 
thy promise. Nay, speak not of thy lowly homw; 
what matters it to me whether palace halls or 
wooilland cot holds my treasure aud yields me my 
bride? October’s softened smiles shall iNumine 
our nuptinls—here in this forest haunt, if thou but 
will it, with but thy father and the priest to wit- 
ness the ritual, Good Lenoronanti is a holy man, 
and thou needst fear no mockery, even if thou 
wouldst otherwise mistrust.” 

“Mistrust! Phillip, let not thine be the lips to 
teach me that word. I would fain banish it for- 
ever, and doubt nothing, for [ cannot if [ would.” 

“Right, Iune; you aro faithful to the promise 
made mea short month ago, never to doubt me. 
But, again, even as then, I must say adieu. Thy 
father has given his sanction and [have thine,” he 
added proudly. “So seal our pledge with a gen- 
tle ‘ good-bye’ for this eve.” 

He was gone, and Corrinne stood alone beneath 
the vines of her low-roofed home. Again the lit- 
tle hands were clasped tightly, and the great eyes 
full of light; again her cheek flushes, but with a 
deeper hue than before; again the red lips mur- 
mur softly a blessing on the noble heart, which, 
but 2» moment before, beat quick time to his low- 
breathed words. 


= 





Chapter VI. 

“Thad the pride of honor, of your honor, 

Deep at my heart."* 
ONCE within his lordly home did Phillip, whilst 

gazing upon the magnificence around him, re- 

pent his successful woving, or with jeeriug laugh 
cast it from his thoughts as but an idle fancy grat- 
ified? Firm, immovable, earnest iu his attach- 
ments, his inmost heart-chamher sheltered and 
nourished his love for Corinne. No passing whim, 
no gay occupation of an hour, but the strong, 
deathless love of a noble nature. 

During the hours that elapsed from the time of 
Philhp’s departure from the hall till he entered 
again with buoyant steps, had Bernardo Di Leon 
paced his room, forming and rejecting plans where- 
by to thwart his son in any alliance he might seek 
to form other than what himself should propose. 

When Phillip’s footsteps rang along the corridor 
and died away in the distance, hic rang the bell be- 
side him violently, and despatched Ligo, who has- 
tily answered the summons, in quest of his young 
muster, bidding him direct him to his presence. 
When a few mii had elapsed, Phillip Di Leon 
stood beside his sire, awaiting his pleasure. 

“Phillip, my son,” spoke the elder Di Leon, 

‘avely, turning toward the youth, “I have sent 
for you to speak about a subject which has occu- 
pied my attention for some time, and caused me 
much thought and reflection.” 
ae ae you wish my co-operation—is that it, fa- 

er?” 

“Just that, my son; Iam glad you understand 
me 80 readily. I have been thinking of your fu- 

ure,” 

This last word fell pleasantly upon the car of 
Phillip. The future, what was it not to him? 
Thus he mused; but in reality, whut wus it? 

“Yes, and while thinking of that I huve come to 
the conclusion that Di Leon Custle necds a mis- 
tress und [ a daughter.” 

Still deeply absorbed, Phillip gazed musingly 
upon the carpet, while a smile of carnest satis: 
tion circled about his proud mouth. Was he sel- 
fish, dreaming thus of his girl-bride, forgetful of 
the old man beside him, never recalling for a mo- 
moment that none but the high-born and richly- 
dowered had trodden those halls as mistress, obliv- 
ious of all but the coming autumn, when, from the 
shadowy glenn he would bring bis “singing bird” 
to his palace home. 

Bernardo Di Leon’s brow contracted as he per- 
ceived that his favorite subject had thus elicit- 
ed no reply; and, turning abruptly to his sun he 
asked— 

“ Hast forgotten that I am speaking, Phillip?” 

“Pardon my forgetfulness of the courtesy due 
my father, bat { was thinking—” 

“So [ should suppose,” interrnpted the elder Di 
Leon, with an anxious expression of countenance, 
as though he heard opposition to his proposals. 
“Well, you understand, doubtless, by what [ have 
already said, that I think it quite time that you 
should select from ltaly’s fair daughters she who 
ix to become the Countess Di Leon, A goodly 
name und heritage is yours, and so lordly a pile as 
this same old home should have a proud lady to 
grace it.” 

“ Aye, and so it shall!” returned Phillip, while 
a flush mounted to his cheeks, and the dark eyes 
flashed, not with haughty pride as they too often 
did, but tenderly, as though a woman’s gentle soul 
shone through them. 

“Right, Phillip; and now, what say you to bring- 
ing one from our neighboring villas? for, search 
the jand over an’ ye will, and VIL warrant ye’ll 
cull no rarer exotic. What say you, is the Signora 
Carlona sufficiently fair aud accomplished for thy 
fastidious taste?” 

a { could ask for none fairer, yet it may not he 
she. 

Sf aoe the Signora Curlona! and for what rea- 
son 

“Simply that one beside whom Zena Carlona 
would be but a twinkling stur already occupies the 
place you would have me offer her.”” 

“ By my faith, then, she must be a rare crea- 
ture! and whom may this paragon be?” ques- 
tioned tho ambitious sire, hesitating whether to 
rejoice that a more noted alliance could be formed, 
or tobe angry at the prospect of a rival to his own 
schemes, ‘ Upon what vision of loveliness am I 
to bestow a father’s blessing? This grows inter- 
esting.” 

“Methinks you are but mocking, yet I assure 
you that Ispeak truly, Corrinne—my Corinne— 
ia more beautiful than any of Giotto’s brightest 
ideals; a rarer creature than of whom Cinabue or 
Paolo de Mettris ever dreamed. The Belgian Frai- 
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ker never fashioned from purest marble such per- 
fections as nature—” 

“ By this time [ think I have a faint idea of her 
glorious self. But is she nameless ?” 

Till that moment, when the question fell start- 
lingly upon his ear, he had forgotten that another 
name than Corinne would ever be demanded, 
had given no thought to what might be his fa- 
ther’s anger.” 

A sneering smile swept over the countenance of ; 
the elder Di Leon, as, in a tone of biting sarcasm 
he continned— 

_‘‘Unfamed, nameless, and I may suppose por- 
tionleas, since her very existence is unknown or 
unnoticed, at least, by any save your very patré. 
cian sdf. A fitting lady, truly, to grace th 
rooms! Is’t a ballet dancer, or a singing girl?” 

A crimson fiush darted over Phillip’s brow, a 
proud curve swept his lips, a tide of deep, stern 
words rushed up for utterance; but asecond thought 
gentler than the first told bim that under all 
circumstances courtesy was due a parent; so, crush- 
ing back the bitter answer that rose to his lips, he 
replied gravely and calmly— ®, 

“Unfamed she may be, my father, thus I would 
have her; for that which all look upon and applaud 
Tearo not for. Nameless she is not; though [ 
have required more than the first. Well is it if 
she be portionless, for herself were treasure 
enough without a dowry. But contempt befits 
thee not while speaking of her, for her pure brow 
and sinless heart could never be stained by shame; 
the polished surface, nor the inmost chamber of 
sacred innocence could not receive the dust of con- 
tumely, nor be dimmed by the damp chilliness of 
scorn.” 

“Unoubtedlv!” sneered Bernardo Di Leon. 
“But,” he added, fiercely striking his clenched 
hand upon the table, “ she may be a Lucretia for 
virtue, a Venus in beauty, may possess the wealth 
of fabled Golconda, and yet she shall never be called 
by the name of Di Leon; never pollate these halls 
with her plebian footsteps; never, though carth 
should reverse its motions!” 

Passion made the strong man tremble. Once 
more crushing down the scorching words that de- 
munded utterance, Phillip Di Leon rose from his 
seat and in firm tones responded— 

“T am not necessitated to make this castle my 
home, or bring hither my bride—she who will bear 
my name as surely as an holy priest wears his sa- 
ered robe. Unwilling am [ to act contrary to my 
father’s wishes, yet in ¢his matter I shall select for 
myself.” 

“ Phillip, you mean it not—you will not dare!” 
exclaimed Bernardo Di Leon, now more than ever 
exasperated at his son’s calmness. 

“My father, I shall do as I have said,” again re- 
sponded those full, determined tones. 

“Then, by Naples’ blue tide, the green earth, 
the arching dome of heaven, and the great God 
above it, I’ll crush her as I would a worm!” 

Cold and piercingly the words fell upon the car 
of Phillip, startling his soul’s very centre, freezing 
and chilling its inmost core. With a countenance 
expressive of blended pity and forbearance, he 
turned again to his sire. 

“My father, when strong youth was with you, 
firing every limb with elastic power; when nerves 
were firmly strung, and pulses leaped with buoy- 
ant gladness, what ked you of another’s right 
to choose for you? Would a thousand strong 
have scouted your ideas of the hearts inalienable 
rights? Ask the past, your long gone years of 
early manhood, and then answer me as it betits a 
father to respond to his child.” 

“ Away with the past! with that I have naught 
todo. The future is what Lusk of thee. Mould 
that to my wishes, according to my requests, or I'll 
lay my commands on thec, boy. Them you dare 
not disrespect.” 

“My father, were it possible to comply without 
turning traitor to myself, without crushing out all 
of life from her breast, without choking all her 
glad young life, L would not hesitate to sacrifice 
my own personal fecling to mect your demands, 
But now, under existing cireumstances—and [ 
would not that they were other than they are,” 
added Phillip Di Leon, while his glowing cheek 
took a deeper hue, and his handsome eyes emited 
a softened ray, “ they must be as [have told thee. 
Nay, darken not your countenance with frown~ 
so heavy, for, were J free to do as you wish—did. 
my inclinations accord with you desires relative 
to a union with the house of Carlona, the signora 
herself must have a voice in the matter. Surely, 
such proceedings, unless sanctioned by herself, 
would be sacriligious.”” 

“Enough on that score; the hand of Signora 
Carlona goes with her father’s promise. That h 
been given; we have pledged ourselves to unite the 
two houses, and it matters not what—so death 
keeps off, nothing now can prevent vur wishes be- 
ing consummated.” 

“Then, ere I would stain my soul and sear my 
conscience by accepting an unwilling bride, Death 
would interpose. Zenw Carlona, lovely though she 
be, shall never have cause to think of me so mean- 
ly, nor Ieaven to scourge me for so base an ac 
No, no; lethim who holds her affection also claim 
her hand.” 

“And he—another nameless a 
sume to an alliance with such as sb 

Again Phillip’s brow flushed 
turned, “It was no presumption; all unwittingly 
and unconsciously the magic power fettered his 
soul, and he, even Castro, my foster-brother, whom 
you repudiate as untitled and nameless, became 
her affianced husband.” 

“ Curses on him!” muttered the old man, strid- 
ing back and forth in angry mood. “It shall nev- 
er be! PU break the bonds! Pll curse them to the 
death, and atter!?? 

“Blessings would better befit_thine aged lips. 
my father,” interposed Phillip Di Leon, as he r 
garded his sire with a look of grave pity. “Teach 
thyself to give them euch a blessing.” 

Bernardo Di Leon paused before his son, his 
face white with passion, his lips livid with sup 
pressed rage, and in # low voice, indicative of a 
terrible meaning, he muttered— 

“If Lever pronounce a blessing upon their nup- 
tials may [ that moment be eursed! And if a 
bridal take place in which either he or thou shalt 
assist other than as I will it, death shall be the priest, 
and the bridal chamber a namelicss grace! Hark ye 
to that!” 
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hotly, and he re- 
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Chapter VU. 


“Tis a wild tale—and sad, too, as the sigh 

‘That young lips breathe when love's firat dreamings fiv; 
When blights and canker worms, and chilling showers 
Come withering o'er the warin heurt’s passion flowers” | 





withdrawn from the apartment, 
horrid sentence ringing in hi 
efforts to the contrary, pres 
mind. “If Linistake not, my man,” he continued 
Dlandly, “ gold hath good value in thine eyes.” 
“YT prize all things pre 
that Ido value. Be that as Master Phillip would 
reason the case?” 

“Out upon thy murdered sylogisms! have 
done with them, and answer me plainly and with- 
out provocation.” 

“ Ay, my Icige,” and the keen eyes sought the 
carpet to hide the gleam in their depths; perchance 
’twas the gold in prospect. 

“You acknowledge that you love gold? Could 
money, then, yellow shining metal, buy your ser- 
vices and secrecy in an important matter.” 

“Gold will buy everything; my services are 
something, therefore—” 

“Yes, yes, | understand—you acquiesce!” has- 
tily interrupted his master, impatient at his logical 
reasoning. 

“Right, my master; but Ligo would have this 
business proceed correctly; now, with your per- 
mission, I will proceed myselr, Therefore, [ say, 
gold will buy my ser a 

“ Well, then, you will engage to perform what T 
require for thi: and as he spoke Bernardo Di 
Leon extended in his hand a heavily wrought 
purse, through the threads of which the yellow 
metal shone temptingly. 

“ Ligo will promise;” and with nervous cager- 
ness the attendant touk the proffered gold, forget- 
ting in his haste to use his habitual style of lan- 

ure. 

“Then look ye. This sole heir of my name and 
title, the possessor of this goodly home, would 
wed a nameless girl, wnfamed, as [can learn, for 
aught save her fabulous beauty and innocence, 

This I require you to prevent.” 

Clutching his treasure moro tightly, as though 
he feared it might be demanded from him again, 
Ligo chuckled to himself, and quickly uttered the 
single word “ casy ” in an expressive tone, 

“Yes, it is but simple, and you must commence 
in this wise. When Phillip again leaves the castle 
by the forest path, do you track his footsteps cau- 
tiously; and, mark ye, it must be done with all 
secrecy and cunning, lest he guess our plan.” 

“ Easy, easy so far, Ligo can creep like a cat in 
times of need.” And the little Italian rubbed his 
gold gleefully through his fingers. 

“Nay, not so fast. That is but the first ste 
when you have seen her, and witnessed their in- 
terview, mark that, too; [ require even that you 
list every word, Then I say you must devise 
some means of conveying her hither, secretly, as 
though an armed force were reconnoitering your 
movements.” 

“ Good, again; your requirements are perfectly 
simplest can—therefore—that which is simple— 
abh—” 

“Stop that blundering, T tell you and be off. 

me no more to my presence till that which I 
have commanded be accomplished.” 

“Y¥ools serve fools; I am a fool, or pretend to 
be, therefore [ serve thee, or pretend to serve 
thee,” muttered the little man to himsetf, as be 
pursued his customary course of remark, putting 
in what occurred to his mind as being wanting, 
and bowing low to his master withdrew silently, 

Once more alone, Bernardo Di Leon sat drwn to 
muse upon what he was about to do. Not of the 
darkness of the act—not of the angnish which 
would recoil, and like an envenomed serpent sting 
his own soul—not of the curse he was bringing 
upon himself—the burning, stinging wrong done 
to the innocent, but of that so repulsive to him 
which he would fain prevent, by any means what- 
ever, and at any cost. 




































































The soft haze of twilight grows dim and murky. 
Italia’s moon veils her face in sombre vapors and 
i Janguidiy into the bosom of the lurid cloud 

drifts slowly and solemnly across the 
heavens, White and gleaming in the uncertain 
light rises Carlona Villa; softly, almost noiselessly 
Naple’s flowing tide ripples at its base, partly re- 
flecting the pall-like cloud which now hovers in 
the zenith. 

In a trellised baleony overlooking the calm blue 
waters stand Castro Leary and Zena Carlona, A. 
shadow rests on the maiden’s brow; what if’ it be 
prophetic? Even Castro's low-spoken words and 
gentle smiles fail in putting it to flight. Ilopefully, 
yet timidly they converse as lovers ever do, tl 
the shadows grow deeper over the moon's white 
face, and durkness, dense and oppressive, broods 
on the wings of the rising storm, 

In a distant apartment, sumptuously and rich 
furnished, a tired spirit is about going 10 res! 
The white hair, brushed from the thin forehead, 
lays like snow on the pillow; the half-parted lips 
and wan expression of the vacant eyes bespeak a 
mind wandering on the borders of the eternal. 
Vincenti Carlona, prostrate on his death-couch, 
would fain put on the white robes of the Immor- 
tal’s redeemed, and leaving earth-coils below, enter 
But there 































































is one remorse clinging to him—one weight hold- 
ing his soul back its upward flight—and that 


thought—that regard is his child, and the promise 
made to Bernardo Di Leon. 
yn gecupics the room. A man 





67 IST here, Ligo!” spoke the elder Di Leon to | exile and gr 
his shadowy xctendant, when Phillip bad} reality wrought such ¢ 


my brother.” 
vious; gold is precious, | Man caucht a new lustre from the joy of the mo- 


“Come nearer, Leonard—my brother—tell me 





again that you aro he who went out from the 
cloister cell, a wanderer for our sister’s sake.” 


“Tam indeed he, Vincenti. 


Look on me; are 
here no tra 


ves of the student-youth left? Have 
f, during these long weat ‘ears, in 
anges that even you do 











with that last | nor recognize me—that you, cannot see your broth- 
ears, and despite al) er iu him whom the world knows only as Father 
ing heavily wpon his | Lenoronanti?” 


“Ab! that voice, Leonard! I know you now, 
And the fading eyes of the sick. 





ment. “And did you find her?” questioned 
Signor Carlona, looking up into the fuce of the 
priest. 

“Yes, Vincenti, I found them both after many 
years of searching.” 

“ And what of them?” 

“ Guleme Elwyn, whose matchless perfection of 
face nd form had been the theme of' all Naplo’s 
wonder and admiration, was a voluntary exile 
from his native lund, but not a lone one. Ina, our 
sister, still proud of her artist husband, had gone 
with him to America. I know not what kind of 
Providence led me thither, but even there—away 
up where Niagara’s everlasting tlinders continu- 
ally reverberate, [found them. Guleme had lost 
none of his lofty thoughts and high aspirations 
after an undying name, but the carnation on his 
checks had grown deeper, the seal of genius on his 
pale brow more surely discernible; with my own 
heart trembling for what might yet be the fortune 
of my loved sister, I tarried with them, for I saw 
that even the noble Guleme, so beautifully mould- 
ed, would soon prove a glittering mark for death’s 
arrow.” 

“ And he died with his fame unwon?” murmur- 
ed Vincenti Carlona, interrozatively. 

“He had set his mark so high that by incessant 
toil only could he attain that for which his ambi- 
tion clamored—a name to live when himself should 
be no more.” 

“Did he win it?” again questioned the old man 
eagerly. 

“ Only partially. The efforts which he lived to 
make met with their just reward; success crowned 
his every strugele, but ere he claimed the fuli 
fruition of his lubors, the Insatiate Archer had 
sped his shafts. Buta few more months passed 
ere the earth, whose beauties he had worshipped 
so devoutly held him in dreamless slumber on 
her bosom.” 

“ And does he sleep there, where Niagara’s never 
ceasing dirge chants his {wneral hymn?” 

“No, [left them not. When he found that his 
health was failing him so rapidly he jonged onee 
more to luok on Italy, so eagerly yearned to die in 
his childhood home, that with the first mild days 
of spring we sailed from the cold shores of that 
magnificent land, and sought once more the spot 
of his nativity. Again, neath the genial skies of 
his own country, his strength returned for a brief 
season, and with it he resumed his labors. All 
too brief were those days of renewed hope; his 
short-lived energies yielded slowly and surely to 
the insiduous workings of his torturing disease. 
Consumption, like the chill coils of a serpent, crept 
around his vitals, freezing his life, and deadening 
every jute-risen hope. Oh! 7twas a fearful yet. 
beautifur sight to look on that gifted being step- 
ping up in the footprints of Calvary’s martyr to 
his heavenly inheritauce. Beauty, such as earth 
never Ivoked on before, shone from those eyes of 
rare power; but why delay? Ie died; his spirit 
shook off its chains and with one exultant bound 
went up fo its eterual home.” 

i eae Ina—our sister—cqually gifted—what of 

er 2? 

“Would that I could shut out from my own 
heart and yours the story of her grief. Would 
that [might write it as never having been; but I 
may not. Ina, ever in all things impulsive and 
passionate, mourned with an insane grief for him 
who died. Her young widowhood was a pitiful 
thing, which even the innocent smiles of her child 
could not lighten.” 

“What of that child, Leonard?” came from the 
lips of the aged man, 

“That child then a babe—a beauteous tiny crea- 
ture—was but the counterpart of Guleme Elwyn, 
You saw him; you noted his rare and splendid 
well, in her you but witness the reproduction 
of his glorious face.” 

“ Pour Ina—our widowed sister!” broke fulter- 
ingly from the thin lips, while heavy tears rolled 
over the wasted cheek and dropped upon the pil- 
low.” 

“Ours no longer, Vincenti. Ile to whom she 
belonged hath taken her to himself. No longer 
widowed—Ina and Guleme sleep side by side with 
the summer flowers growing above them, One 
short month ouly she tarried with me, ere two 
wraves, green and m, niwined, were sheltered 
ahke by the spreading forest trees, Her last 
words, save her blessing for you, brother, was of 
her child, begging me to rear her 4s mine, away 
from the gayeties of Italian lite, unrestrained by: 
conventionaliti To do this as [ promised, it 
was nec ‘y fur me to keep up 2 two-fold dis- 
guise. None have ever y vd that Leonard 





































































person; yet Lam he, my b 
Count Di Leon, the handsome and gifted Phillip, 
dreams not of my identity. Ie has seen ine only 
have talked of many lands aud the 
“s of Many nations, yet he never ¢ 
<minister iv the supposed fa- 


n the young: 








cove 
ther of his litle 
“Child of my lo: 






would T could look on 
be. Brother, did you 








with it a cahn expression of 
holy love and peace, We have seen him before; 
once through the shades of evening, when the 
dim forest had hushed i ‘iad voices and stood 
wrapped in twilighe’s misty curtain; when a joy- 
ous girl bounded to his th the name of “ fa- 
ther” on her lips, Again, when those kindly 

















old man kneeling at the altar’s foot. The solema 


called daughter, and: the 
his tones—the mild, yet 
Lenoronanti. 0 
They are strange words which those two aged 

men are speaking. See, the ong on his couch | 
turns to him who sits beside im and murmurs : |b 








blue eyes brimming with emotion looked on an { make li 


aisles of the woods have echoed to his voice as_it| be called to fi 
mingled in a hymn of devotion with her whom he | my brother, throagh the shadows of the vall 
xcred chapel has listed | to the great Hereafter, and if our Inw’s ¢ 
nt accents of Father | safely housed ina noble heart, I shall go without 


uot speak of Phillip Di Leon in counection with 
your Corinne? I would hear more of that; per- 
chance it may obviate the ne itv of fultilling 
that promi Does he—loes Phillip—” 

“You would ask me if Phillip Di Leon loves my 
little Corinne. Ay, more than [ ever dreamed his 
proud nature could love. And, Vincenti, he will 
¢ the Countess of Di Leon, I suy this not 
because T glory iv the lofiy station which she will 
, but [know [shall soon follow you, 























one regret.” 
The ghastl. 
for 2 moment 
his elbow, he as 





face of the dying man was lighted 
ith an eager smile, and rising on 
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“Then Phillip will never claim the promise I 
made his father? Ishall not be compelled to sac- 
ritice my Zena.” 

“Rest easily, my brother, that which thy child 
has revealed to me under the of confession I 
may not tell, but sheand Phillip Di Leon will never 
wed.” 

“T have no regrets to bind me now. I can hon- 
orably ytive my approval to her union with another 
since Phillip himself makes her not his choice. I 
can give her now to Castro without a breach of 
faith, Would that the rite could be performed 
here, eve these eyes forever close. Guod brother, 
would that be too hasty? Could it be so?” 

« Aye, even now, Vincenti, I myself will per- 
form the snered act, and set thy heart at ease, nor 

once hesitate, for Castro is a gentle youth, and 
well-fitted to mate with one so pure as thy child.” 

Disengaging his hand from the cold fingers 
clasping it, Leonard Carlona passed from the 
apartment. It may be that ten minutes elapsed 
ere voices again broke the silence of that little 
chamber. Vincenti Carlona was fast sinking. 
¥ecbly the pale lips moved and the trembling eye- 
lids, as he looked wistfully at the door, av iting 
the return of the priest to perform the last act his 
earthly sight should witness. 

Softly and wich a countenance expressive of 
holy zeal mingled with a subdued sorrow for his 
dying brother, Leonard Carlona advanced to the 
side of the couch, and whispered cheerfully: 

“ Rouse, brother, command your failing energies 
while I give thy child to him who in tho sight of 
heaven is to guard her future.” 

‘Attended by her maidens, Zena Carlona stood 
beside them, with her hand clusped in that of Cas- 
tro Leary. The necessary witnesses were sun- 
moned from the household, and the ceremony be- 
ga. No royai train hedecked in gorgeous robes 
swept through that still, room—no equipage of 
splendor flashed upon the old man’s ey but 
sie by side, with faces bowed with holy awe, 
stuod his gentle child and the fair-browed youth, 
wirh whose future hers would henceforth blend. 
and solemn were the words of the pri 
timid and low the responses from the lips trem- 
bliug with tender joy, and Zena Leary knelt beside 
her father’s death-couch. 

‘And while his fechle tones blessed his children, 
the wind without, now moaning low, now wailing 
and shrieking, kept its wild revel, Ominous and 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


Orivinal. 
PVE BEEN ROAMING. 
DP Vereaming through the valley 
‘Where the ripling water plays3! 

Through the meadow where the dew-drops 

Sparkle in the sun's bright 1ays; 
Where the rose and Jily blooming 

Lendeth fragrauce tothe breeze, 
Which, at suminer’s quiet eveuing, 

‘Softly murmurs ’mid the trees. 


D’ve been roaming o’er the mountains 
Where the winds do fiercely blow; 

Where the earth, all robed iu whiteness, 
Wears acoronal of snow; 

Where the stor m-king bie court holdeth, 
Where his subjects homage pa 

To the king, who reigneth oer them 
‘Till cold winter flees away. 


Dve been roaming through all regions, 
Over mouutaiu, hill, and plain, 

Far across the stormy ocean, 
Round the world and buek again. 

Wandering far in scarch of pleasure, 
Seeking happiness iu vain; 

For, alas! earth's joys me fleeting, 
Pain and sorrow here doth reign. 











AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


her cruel step-father, besides whom she believed 
she had not in the wide world a relative. 

When Mr. Livermore again.returned to his me- 
tropolitan home, he began a new course of tyran- 
ny, forbidding Iva to hold the least intercourse 
with her former lover, Ellis Bradford, Panishing 
him from the house, and instituting in his stead & 
suitor of his own choosing. A long succession of 
the most severe trials'fell to the lot of the heautifal 
Miss St. Maur, and she believed the bitterest 
leaves ‘of sorrow had been crushed in one cup for 

er. 

Tt was five years since the deccase of Mrs, St. 
Maur, when our story opens, and the tears of Eva 
had been called forth by a late boistrous fit of an- 
ger on the part of the crucl step-father, who was 
determined to enforce subjection on the part of 
Eva or drive her from home as he had Roland, 
and thus Ieave him the sole govenor of the premi- 
ses, He had been remarkably successful in his 
business, had added magnificence to the already 
elegant residence of St. Maur; and, in the mean- 
time, had been searching among the fashionable 
and beautiful for a singing-bird to place in his 
Juxurious cage. 





In my roamings after pleasure 

Ott a voice Would whisper low, 
Telling of a glorious region 

Where true pleasures ever flow; 
There enduring pleasure reigueth, 

‘There do peace and joy abound, 

at length. when Jie is over, 
‘here may you aud 1 be found. 
NuD JACKSON. 












Original. 


MONTMARENCI, LHE AVENGER. 


BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 


N the elegant drawing-room of one of the most 
sumptuous residences in the metropolis of our 
republic, a hulf-score of years since, vat Eva St. 
Maur, with her J resting upon her hand, while 
amid the shrouding richness of her dark curls the 
Jed trom her dark eyes 
ell like liquid pearls, and ever and avon a pro- 
longed sigh showed the depth of her heart’s wirest. 
Al? the juice of the milk-white Hower, made pur- 
ple by Love’s wand, lind been squeezed into the 
beautiful girl, but, alas, the dark-spot- 
ted flower had been twined with the roses of love, 




















deep the thunder-drum rolled out its hourse notes, 
while the small, sharp gleams of lightning like a 
sword of fire glided through the midni t cloud 
still tenaciously hovering overhead. Ww 
it all?—those awful omens? Were they prophetic 
of the future of those two young fair beings? 
Wailing and moaning; moaning, wailing and 
shricking, filling the mind with a hush of trem- 
ling horror, the night wind swept along, and 
‘Vincenti Carlona was dead. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 




















Original. 
BRING ME FLOWERS. 


Wx fortune eniiles aud life is bright, 
‘Aud guily flit the goiden hours, 
To twine around my youthiul brow, 

O bring me foweis—bright blooming flowers. 


‘And when more sombre grow my skies, 
‘Aud youth exchanged ror sober hqurs, 
To cheer my anaious. care-worn heart 
© bring mie flowers, fresh blooming flowers. 


Should 1 in pleasure’s paths ere stray, 
‘Aud vain: pursuits engage my powers, 
To warn me of their transient W orth, 
© bring me flowers, fail, fading flowers. 





When age, with all it woes, steal on, 
And sorrows fall ike autumn showers, 
To wuken thoughts of home und Leaven, 
bring me Sowers, bright, uewy bowers. 





Wheu Nature heaves her last, sad sigh, 
Auu death's dark shawow o’er me lowers, 
To dech we Jor my long, Jong sleep, 
U bing ye Lowers, puie, sucied Lowers, 





esse 
ART AND UUMAN NATURE. 


USKIN’S fifth volume of “ Modern Painters ” 
worthy of its predecessors—equal in fervid 
qivquence and in subtle analysis. The following 
passage is commended for its ucutencss and orig: 
inality. Vets tv 
‘And in these books of mine, their distinctive 
Character, as essays On art, is their bringing every- 
thing to a root in Liman passion or human hope. 
Arising first, not in any desire to explain the prin- 
ciples of art, but in the endeavor to defend an in- 
different painter from injustice, they have been 
colored throughowl—nay , cominually altered iu 
shape, and even warped and broken, by digres- 
sious respecthny social questions which hud for me 
an interest tenfold greater than the work 1 had 
Deen forced into undertaking. ry principle of 
painting which L have stated is traced to some Vir 
til or spiritual fret; and in my works on archi- 
tecture the preferences accorded finally to one 
schoo} over another is founded on a comparison of 
weir influences on the life of the workiman—o 
question by all other writers on the subje cl . of are 
chiteeture wholly forgotten or despised. ‘The ¢s- 
sential connection of the powe! of landscape with 
































that we need. 


meant | © 


- Fr 
the conection should exist at & single point is all 
The comparison with the dress of a 





and they cast their shadow on the dial of flowers, 


and made them wilted as she thus sat drewning. 


A step was heard in the adjoining aparunent, and 
re she could conceal her signs or grief, Mr. Liver- 
more, her step-father and guardian, stood before 
her, 

He was a finely-formed man, rather handsome 
than otherwise, though in the fiery glow of his keen 
grey eye could be discerned the evidence of aus- 
terity and hard-hearteduess, and other darker at- 
tributes, which beneath the garb of the polished 
gentleman he had essayed to hide. He had wed- 
ded the mother of Eva, a young and beautiful wo- 
man, who had in carly fife given her heart and 
hand to a young officer, who had taken her home 
to his parents, his profession calling him away for 
long periods from her. After being wedded the 
short space of four years, St. Maur was killed, and 
she was left 1 young widow with two children, a 
son and daughter. ‘The old residence in St., 
where our ptory opens, in time fell to the widow 
St. Maur, whose little all it was. 

Livermore was a snecesstul merchant; he was 
fascinated with the fair and unfortunate woman, 
and ule idea of becoming the proprictor of one ot 
ibe most eligible residences in New York had 
something decidedly pleasant in it. He hove ed 
like a singing bird areund the bereaved; she wi 
charmed with his song, and forgot her grief, and 
allowed him to lead her to the hymenial altar. 
But alas! she but garnered sorrow for herselt aud 
clluren, for the so-weill-conecaled darkness in 
Livermore’s character cre long became visible, and 
the home of Si. Maur was the scene of angry dis- 
cussion and oppression; and ere Qoland anu va 
had come to years of discretion they had jearned, 
to both fear and despise their step-father. 

Roland, the step-son, who had inherited the 
courageous, somewhat defiant, yet magnanimous 
spirit of his father, had been the object of Liver- 
more’s untiring persecution; and, at length, when 
the youth had sought the congeniality und inter- 
change which he in vain looked for at home, and 
in time found consolation, even infatuation in the 
society of one of his sister’s friends, the fascina- 
tion soon grew into something more than a nan 
less sympathy, and Roland St. Maur was said to be 
in love with Eleanor Bradford, and per contra, 
Eis Bradford, her_ brother, had fixed his heart 
upon the fair Eva St. Maur. 

‘Livermore looked upon this interchange of affec- 
tiow with an evil cye, aud earnest and angry con- 
troversies arose between him and his step-son, 
which resulted in the summary departure of Ko- 
land from home, and his subsequent joining the 
army and removing to Mexico. Heanor Bradford 
wus at first inconsolable for ue loss of her lover; 
sof life-long devotion, they part 
ed, aid disuppoinunent ¥ hed down the fur 
of the plighted ones. ‘The mouher of young St. 
Maur, whose heart was bound by the strongest 
paterual ties to her darling son, was plunged in 




































































rom home; her grief wore heavily upon her, A 
stressing illness came upon her, and, when she 


Tho first tine that we present Livermore as he 
stole softly throuzh the sumptuous apartments of 
the beautiful home to the presence of Eva, he was 
hted with a determination to make the fair 
girl yicld to his authority forthwith; and as she 
hurriedly wiped the tell-tale tears from her eyes, 
Livermore, who caught sight of them, exclaimed : 
“Weeping again, Miss St. Maur? And over o 
profligate and worthless rake, too. I tell you 
what it is, Eva, Lam not to be gainsayed; and I 
give you but three days to make up your mind 
either to acquiesce in ny plans or Jeave my house 
forever.” 
The dark eyes of the weeping girl filled with 
brimming tears at first, then the promptings of 
pride came to aid her, and she choked them down 
again iuto her heart, as she replied + 
“You can upbraid meas much as you please, 
Mr. Livermore, but you need not heap opprobiums 
upon my only friend; you kuow nothing against 
him; it is but pique and to gain your own selfish 
ends. Oh! Roland, my brother, could you but 
rise from your bloody grave at this moment, 
would you not have an arm to save your persecut- 
ed sister?” 
Livermore burst into a scornful laugh, and then 
flinging himself upon a velvet easy-chair, ejacu- 
lated: 
“You do well to extort the dead, but it is with 
the living that you have to deal, you will find to 
your sorrow! You say I kuow nothing of this 
Ellis Bradford! Did he not come to me this very 
day and mortgage his share in the old country-scat 
of Belleme, that he might he able to liquidate the 
liabilities he has incurred at the gaming-table and 
the horse-race? And did not his father, Judge 
Bradford, also give me a heavy mortgage on the 
same property only two years since that this same 
scape-yrace might be got through college and 
have the advantage of an European tour? I tell 
you, Eva, the Bradtords are ruined, and if you 
persist in still clinging to your old love, you will 
tind yourself penniless, an outeast and a beggar; 
but accomplish my wishes and you will be the 
first lady of New York.” 
Eva was silent a moment, and then she replied: 
“ And supposing, as you say, 1 should be beg- 
gared, do you think Lam afraid to bear penury 
with one [Jove? And Eleanor Bradford, too, she 
will be obliged to share poverty with her. dear old 
father, Am I better than her?” 
“Miss Bradford—ahem!’ began Livermore, 
tapping the carpet: nervously with his foot, “ has 
but the choice to make between affluence and indi- 
gence, or even to save her father from ruin. 1 
have offered her my arms and my purse, and we 
shall see which weighs the heaviest—her love for 
her father or her remembrance of the erring Ro- 
land St. Maur, whose memory, like every other 
silly girl, sh idto hold as the only thing to be 
thought of in life.” 
Eva made an exclamation of surprise, and sank 
down with her hands over her face. Livermore 
looked at his watch, then, turning to Eva, repeated 
the three days that she had to consider her deter- 
mination in, and then left the room. ‘The fair girl 
held her breath until she heard the hall-door close 
behind her persecutor, and then the memory of 
her wretchedness came flooding back upon her, 
and she burst into audible expressions of sorrow. 
“Oh! poor Nellie Bradford, to think that she 
who loved my dear brother so should be so 
wretched now. And then to think that Livermore 
should be her persecutor as well as mine! Tt shall 
not be! Leannot have it. I never will renounce 
this Ellis Bradford, not for all the wealth in the 
Indias. Supposing he is poor, who knows, if I 
should acquiesce in the project of Mr. Livermore, 
I might be poor and wretched too. So this is my 
determination.” % 
“Said like my own darling love,” exclaimed 2 
well-known voice behind her, and ina moment the 
ash of the window was thrown up, and Ellis 
Bradford clasped the fair girl to his bosom, “ Pve 
fHed the old fellow at last,” he whispered, as 
, halt-frighted at the temerity of her lover, 
luid her hand upon his mouth, “ [ watched him 






















































: Bellevue,’ aud then mny next care was to dash as 
percipitatcly toward your perdue; bolts and bars 


joined in the thickest ‘ot every 


And the wretched lover strode hasti 
and forward across the aineing toon Packyand 
“Can’t you devise some means, Ellis?” asked 
the sympathizing girl; “ pray how much is th 
debt? ouldn’t my diamonds in part quiet the 
monster? It so, they are yours, Ellis; take them, 
my saddle, horse, anything that will’ bring an: 
thing; pray foil this cruel man; for I tol oe 
Eilts, you do not know the inextricable toils they 
he will drag you iuto if you once i ii 

er. Remember poor Roland.” eet into Bia’ pow 
Whilst the anxious girl was thus talking, you 
Bradford was sitting with his head on hehan 
apparently lost in deep thought, from which, how- 
ever, ho was startled by the sound of carriay 
wheels. He seized his hat and was about to ieap 
from an opposite window, believing it to be Me. 
Livermore, when his cye caught sight of the horses 
that were prancing by, and he recovered himself 
immediately and returned to the side of Eva, ox- 
claiming, more scared than hurt ,— 2 
“That is Ralph Montmorenci’s turnout. A Col, 
in the Mexican war, and one of the choicest fellows 
in the county.” 

“ And do you know him?” asked Eva. 

“ Yes, he is one of ours. But, my own, he tells 
me he shall never marry, (a twinge of Jealous: 
possessing Bradford lest Eva might be iitatuated 
with the noble stranger,) that his love has proved 
faithless, and he shall never love a woman again.” 

“What a pity, and he such a splendid inn,” 
exclaimed Eva. “ And is he rich?” 2 

“Yes, and beyond computation. And hero a 
thought strikes me ‘but no,” rejoined Ellis, 
“T have pride yet; 1cannot tell him. [will Hot 
be a beggar, though an outcast, Keep up good 
courage, Eva, pething shall harm you. I dare not 
stay longer; it is noon and Mr. Livermore will be 
here soon. Good-bye. I will write you; send 
Sandy iat Bellevue Hr NORTON, clandestinely 3” and 
with a heart-breathing kiss upon her f 
Bradford departed. 8 : forebead, 

While Eva goes to her room to prepare herself 
for dinner, let us follow young Bradford, who 
went from the fect of his lndy-love to the club- 
room, whither Ralph Montmorenci had driven, 
After the most cordial salutations had been ex- 
changed, Montmorenci rallied Bradford upon his 
disconsolate looks, and inquired the cause, 

“My dear fellow,” he protested, “ you do not 
know how great an interest I take in your welfare, 
It is a great deal to find a disinterested friend eh!” 

Bradford pressed his hand in silence, but Mont- 
morenci still importuned him. 

“Some heart affair, I’m confident; some relent 
less fair one, or sume cruel parent. Come, while 
there is life there is hope; two heads are better 
than one. Who knows but I may be able to do 
some good? ‘Tell us at least what has marked 
trouble on your brow?” 

“ You have struck very near the root,” returned: 

Bradford. “There is one whom I hold dearer 
than my own life in the case; but it is no fault of 
hers. She has a step-father—a fiend, [ am led to 
believe, in human shape—he has always stood be- 
tween us; and now he is determined to beggar 
me and mine, to separate us forever, and, more- 
over, to gain his own selfish cnds. What is still 
worse, he has laid seige to my sister’s heart, and 
makes this stratagem of ruining our household to 
gain her hand.” 
‘There was a deep paleness on the face of theno- 
ble-featured Montmorenci, which was visible, not 
withstanding the dark hue of his embrowned com- 
plexion. He seated luimself nervously, then a8 
quickly arose again. And Bradford, seeing his 
agitation, began again. 

“© should uot, my dear colonel, have troubled 
you with this had you not drawn it from me; 
but you say you have been in love, and you must 
therefore sympathize with me in the agony I feel 
in having my love torn from me.” = 

« But, my dear fellow,” rejoined Montmbrenci, 
“ what embargo does he lay upon your affection’ 

“ He retuses tu let me see her—has plighted her 
hand to another. Oh, if I but had the means I 
would go through the fire for her, and carry her 
off from the dragon forever.” 

«An elopement, ch?” was the response of Col. 
Montmorenci; “ that would be glorious. Can’t 
we manage it?” 

“ But you do not feel as I feel,” exclaimed tho 
half-tranticlover. “ By night and day she haunos 
me, wd such dreams!” : 
“Then you have had dreams; I know their po- 
tency, aud even had faith enough in one to journey 
hither.” 

© Pell us,” ejaculated Bradford, “ I Jong to hear 
some of your experience.” 

“T cannot enter into the detail of my sufferings, 
disappointnents and sorrows when I crossed the 
rubicon aud found myself in love; enough that, 
like you, I was in despair from disappointment, 
and threw myself into the service of my country. 
{t was not the fault of my ‘lady-fuir” that sont 
sorrow home to my heart, but the interference of 
others, A soldier’s life has many hardships, but 
all these scemed as nothing to me in comparison 
to the rackings of chagrin and disappointment. 
battle, determined 
to throw my life away if possible; but a strong 
arm scemed to preserve me, and it was Dot till tho 





























s } 1 in} until [saw him step iuto his chaise ut the door of | coutest of Monterey that I received a wound, 
jhuman emotion is not fess certain because in mauy | the decpest sorrow by the unforvunate issue of af) his counting-room, and dash, I suppose, towards | believed myself dying, and, pressing my hand up- 
impressive pictures the link is slight or local. ‘That | fair and especially at the departure of Roland 


ou the image of my love, I became insensible. 
When I became again conscious 1 seemed to have 














you know are of no avail, for love has wings. 
Well, my darling, what has weighed down those 
deep. eee so Jately with tears? Auy new injunc- 
tion? 

“No, no, Ellis; but Thave heard awful news to- 
day. Mr, Livermore says that ‘ Bellevue’ is no 


just awakened from one long dream of my hearts 
dol, and such was the spell it cast around mo that 
in the very face that bent over me to, bathe my 
temples [could sce her features. This infauu 
tion, however, passed away; and in time 1 once 


the body may be carricd out into the extremest: 
parallelism, —{t wmay often happen that wo part of 
the figure wearing the dress is discernible; never 
% theless, the perccivable fact that the drapery fs 
wom by @ figure, nukes all the difference. Lnone 
of the most sublime figures in the world this is a¢- 


became convalescent, she was but a shadow of 
her former self; and the friends of the rumily, 
who Lad known all the causes that led to the ill 
ness of the almost heurt-broken mother, us well as 
tho sad truth of Livermore’s unkindness, censured 











i i more gained my strenah. Kre T left Montervy, 

him so deeply that to escape their unathemas he | longer yours, and also that he intends making EF | however, the last eve of our sojourn, It dream 

1 tuully so; one of the fuindng Marys in ‘Tintoret’s | sect out on & journey with the invalid, to make 2] eanor his wile.” oye) thes old familiar songs (hit my Tove sung 0 
Crucifixion has cast her mantle over her head, and | pretence of kindness. : “ Impossibie?? exclaimed Bradford. Ree ore siden himunta a hore:s2 Thou’ she 
her face is lost in its shade, and her whole figure} After an absence of several months, and after 





“Yer,” continued Eva, “ he told me your father 


veiled in folds of gray. But what the difference is | having travelled throughout the whole Union in| had pawned his birthright to pay your expenses, 


penween that gray wool, that gathers round her as | quest of adventure and recreation, Eva, who had | that you had also obtained a loan from him, and 
ghe falls, and the suime folds cast in a heap upon yemuined behind at the old residence, received a that Bellevue and Eleanor must in time become 
the ground, that difference, and more, exists be- | letter stating: that nothing was able to arrest the | hi 
tween the powers of Nature through which hu- inroads of the consumption that had fastened upon 
manity is seen, and her power in the desert. Des-| her mother, and that she had died but a tew duys 
arewhether of lenf or sand—trne desertness is) before; that distance forbade the possibility of 
not in the want of leaves, but of life, Where hu-| bringing the lust remains of the deceased to her 
manity is not, wd was not, the best natural beau northern home, but that every attention would be 
ty is inore than yain, It is even terrible; not ag paid to the interment and memorials of the hunent- 
the dress cast aside from the body, but as an em: | ed nother and wil This was a heavy stroke for 
Droidered shroud hiding a skeleton. ya, for she wust now be at the tender mercies of 


came and bent over me and sang them inm et 
Turned on my couch; the vision vanls oul; 

sprang from my bed. I could uot believe st 
had slept, but there was. nothing to be seen bul 
the everlasting stars climbing on high, and Iflung 
myself on my pillow and wept. was we 

enouh to detail my dream to my follow soldiers, 
and what was my surprise to hear that the same 














“Shocking! shocking!” shouted Ellis Bradford, 
clasping his forehead with both hands. “ Oh! my 
poor Eva, 1 ain afraid it is too true. How sadly is : le 
the maxim verified,— That misfortunes never | vision of beauty had appeared at ‘tho bedside of the a 
come singly? but hastened to you to tell you} wounded many times, though to no one but m6 

the audacity of Mv. Livermore in making Jove to | came the sweet sounds of long ago. ‘The soldiors 

Nellie, but [did not dream that he was to take | hud named the phantom fair “phe Star of Monte- 

such fiendish means to obtain possession of her!” | rey, und more believed it real then visionary. 
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was again made uneasy by this allusion to by- 
gones; and, having reaped a fair fumo in my 
country’s service, ut the close of the war I hasten- 

ed northward, aul have stopped here as you now Ty 
find me to determine upon some future course. 
But Now to your case. How can [help you, my 
friend ?” 

“Wait till I have been to Bellevue,” replied 
Bradford, “ and find whether all this be true that 
Thave heard. This evening or to-morrow morning 
I will come to you. But how can Lever be grate- 
ful cnoush for your tender interest in me.” 
happy,” was the reply of Montmorenci, as 
his friend pressed his hand and withdrew, 

Montinoren stood for a few momeuts after the 
departure of Bradford wrapt in deep thought, 
Then he seated himself and began the following 
soliloquy : 

“How strange the course of human events! 
How bewildering my present situation! They 
tol me that Floaor Bradford was false to thit 
affection which she promised to guard as she did 
her lifo. 1 had heard that she had plighted her 
hand to another; but these disclosures of my Though pr onceul it. Fare thee well! 
friend again revive the ministrations of the angel Farewell—though clouds obscure my way, 
Hope. L would not believe her false-hearted. God Jove thee, ever will 1 pray. 2M. D 
But then sho has given her listening ear to the ser- eI BE DOG 
pent Livermore. False! fal falsel and yet C 
not tare so! I will see this cruel man, and—” Original. 

Here Montmorenei seized his hat and hucried \ B 
down the street. [t was now nearly evening, and. THE SHADOW ON THE IARI. 
the shadowy light somewhat obscured the true BY LEONORE GLENN. 
paleness of the enthusiastic features, else it might GENTLEMAN wishes to see you, Mollie.” 
have been the theme of much comment among sorb 
those whom he passed, and to whom an acquain- | mayzazine. 
tance with the debonian colonel was a high feather. “Paul Ashley.” 

The footsteps of Moutmorenci were involuntari iy 

turned towards the residence of Livermore; but} 1 tear, for 1 did not altogether like him} but as h 
he passed the door without entering, seemingly 

yeathnined by some powertul mental conflict. AS 
he strolled down the strect, every inch of which] 1 went to meet hin. 
appeared familiar to him, he overtook the gvey-) “ Good mort 
haired porter of Livermore, who had been the only “Good morning, si 
servant of the St. Muur household which lad heen h 
retuined., As Montmorenci came along side of the 
old man his eyes filled with tears, but he wiped 
them away and accosted him. 

“A servant of Livermore, the banker, if 1 mis- 
take not.” 

The vld man raised his head, and in a yoice 
which, in its tremulous weakness, vis 
Montmorenci, replica that he was "the same, 

“And Miss St. Maur, does she still preserve the 
beauty and gentleness of her early youth?” 

“Ah, yes, bless her!” exclaimed the old man. 
“Would! to’ God she could be happy as she de- 
serves!” 

“And does she yet remember her brother Ro- 
land? [ hear she has many trials. 
brother might lighten their weight in part.” 

4 Roland, ah! {remember the boy well; noble 
fellow that he was. And Miss Eva sheds many 
tears tor his loss.” 

& Miss St. Maur is to be married soon, if I mis- 
take not?” replied Montmorenci, 

a There is much unhappiness about that very 
thing,” returned the old man. 

s And if L mistake not you are now on an errand 
to the gentleman of ber choice?” 

The old man looked up surprised into the face of 
his questioner, and made an assenting answer 

“Come to me, then, when you have fulfilled 
your commission. Iwas a friend of Roland St. 
Maur, and have much to tell you.” 

‘Montmorenci gave his address to the old man, 
hastened away to hide the rising emotions that 
were overcoming his mantiness. It is unuecessary 
to detail the whole interview between Montmorenci 
and St. Maue’s old servant. [tis sudivient that 
the penetration of the old mau found Roland St. 
Maur in the gallant colonel, and detailed in full 
the whole tyrannical movements of Livermore. 
and promised to keep the denoument a profoun 
secret until the xvod time. Old Sandy tottered 
home with a much lighter heart than had beat in 
his breast for years. 

Ellis Bradtor me according to his appoint- | prove an om 
ment, and invited Montmorenci to a little fe: 
wed by his sisicr ere they lett Bellevue, for it | them, [ will.” 
had indeed) ssed out of their hands. Montmo- Ah, that valley was rightly named. 
renci, however, was too busy with his kind endeay- | deed a pleasant vale, shaded’ by great high tree 
ors to unravel ‘the tangled web of intricate circum: | which nearly met as they bowed to the bubblir 
stances that cnsnared his friends to attend. And | stream —the moss-grown rocks 
to the chagrin of Ellis Bradford, Livermore com | green-swards of the valley heneat! 
plete storted the promise of El} rops on which the: it 
eanor’s band by a promise on hi rt of savin | bodiment of peace, calmmes 
her father from being a begear. Boiling with | the place for dusty, 
rage, Bradford sought Montmorenci and breathed come on a warm day, to cool and. refresh ther 
for an the injustice of the whole affair, but intimat-| selves, and to keep them from forgetting wha 
ing that he had found a scheme of seere the country is all though 
ing Eva St. Maur ere many othe Annical move- 
ments of Livermore should make it too late. 

Monunorenci offered all his protection and aid, 
and that very evening Ellis Bradford and Eva St. 
Maur fled from the tyranny of the step-father, and 

3 While throuzh the assistance of 
the colonel they went to another part of the coun- 
try till the storm should be pas’ 

Te was the day appointed for tho wedding of} whether it v 
Livermore and Eleanor, and 
of Bellevue the ceremonies 
ed, when Moutmorenci, 2 
made his appearance. She wits middle-aged, but} ‘The after 
she bore a striking resemblance to Che noble-look- ing danced 
ing colouel on whose arm she leaned. pve the | [ had at last to gi wive 
sentence pertaining to the rorbidding of 
echoed on the minist 
Montmorenci replied: 

“ [Ldo forbid the banns, and here is my witness. | ther up the glen, 
Behold in my mother the wife of Livermore.” 

The guilty man started as though one had arose 
from the dead, for the whole ci 
thrusting the Sick wife into a hospital and. believ-/ the ground to mark their res 
ing the rumor of his atfache that she lad died, was | picees of wood remained. 
too happy to be rid of a monitor setione love for | fitted about on dark 1 
her children had been his greatest wierd-like looking pla 

The trembling and unwilling ‘bride 
neck of her lost love, and wept with joy where faney led them. 
Montmorenci bude the minister transfer the bauns | Paul and L 
tohim, And Roland St. Manr and Eleanor Brad- | branches of 
ford were marric H And great was his astonish-| ure of the com} 
ment to find the “ Star of Monterey ” one and the | to be deeply abs« 
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AKE back the ring. Ido not prize 
Phe pretty jeweled circlet now, 
Since love has faded trom thine eyes, 
And frowns have gathered on thy brow; 
If thon hast. nota smile to spare, 
For other gitts Ido not care. 


Within this little pearly cuse 
Each dainty favor thou wilt find— 
Thy written vows and pictured face, 
And every gift that love designed; 
My haughty spirit scorns to hold 
Love-tokeuis if Love's lips are cold. 





” 








Could [ return thy memories, 
“That rouud my heart Kee foe, arms twine, 
Hope's fingers lady would undo 
The fettered past. deducting thine; 
Each word, aiuteudles aud Weller 4 glance, 
And all denoting love's udvauce. 








0, vain thought! I cannot learn 
"To hate where Love was prove to dwell; 
‘My woman's heart with grief must burn, 
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ings; and. yet, sad to relate, it was oul on suc! 
subj 
coul ud and develop themselves, After ra 
tling on in this strain for some tyne, he sudden! 
exclaimed— 











tious.” 

“But what will become of your own lady?” 
asked, feeling a little disappointed. 
you to incommode yourself on my account.” 





Frank’s place, Mollie, if you wiil allow me.” 


as Frank could not go, aud it was his wis 
Paul should accompany me, I accepted hi 
morning came, bright and glorious. 
was to be seen, and the cool delicious air was 








flowers. 





to-day.” 

“Why, of course we will enjo: 
see that speck ofa cloud yonde 
some. unhappiness or) jonlousy, L wonder?” 


ourselves. 








as though at that moment the little cload was pass 
ing over my soul, leaving the gloom of its shado' 
there; but it moved quickly ou, and again th 
golden sunlight flooded its portals. 





ty,” [answered lijhely. 
“Mollie, suppose we watch, and se 
discern the cloud resting on any of the faces of tl 











Wor not.” 

































hed-up town people t 

























Every person could be suited 




















waged in it, time fli 
wo ‘stop. I was yo une he sur prised, 
Paul came to escort me_ to dinne 












ancing or the country a 










ready commen 
companied by a lau 





hed when we began, very Intle y 





lef 
On passed quit kly by, and after hay: 
* fora iumber of time: 









banns ried out, and was forced to 
er’s lips, the deep voice of | some half-dozen couples 








hed to v: 





the haunt- 





Paul and [joined them, [tw 
nu deserted place, all overgrown with ¢ and 
<, Many of the slabs had fallen down, anc 





















hts, and indeed it wa: 








to examine the grav 











ny to return, 
bed in the blue sky, the ta 








IL trees, 








same as his fair bride, learning tho story from her {nd the distant hills, when Paul startled ine with, 
own lips, “What are you thinking about, Mollie? Tde- 
Livermore was soon arrested for forgery; and | ¢ pa judge, and just a fit 








Bellevue still remained in the possession of” Judge | person to be decorated with some of this willow— 
Bradford, while the homestead of St. Maur became | emblematic, you know.” 
the property of its rightful owner. I looked around just as he jumped to his feet, 
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“Who?” [ asked, still absorbed in my | iny face with a look T could not understand, 


I tossed aside the book, somewhat ungraciously, 


was a step-brother to Frank Wilson to whom [was world, if L did keep it buried there.” 
attianced, L was bound to treat him civilly, and so “Aah, [ 





tory of doings in and about the villuze, mere noth-| us the frst one, for Taety you to read any emo- 


ts that Paul Ashley’s conversatioual powers answered somewhat hastily, my cheeks burning 


“Oh, yes, Mollie, there is to be a pic-nic to-mor- | mean’ 
ibly affected | row ut Pleasant Vale, and [ came to invite you. 
Frank thinks he can’t possibly go, and requested | menced, but E spoke without thinking. Letus drop 
ime to act in his stead, should you have no objec- | the subj 
“Tdou’t want 
“As for that, [ distribute my attentions so | tell any one who told you. 
Methinks a equally among such a host of them that no partic- 
ur one will expect me; so do not be uneasy 
about that; [ will take geat pleasure in, filling gradually, Mollic, for then you “could not doubt. 
I thought { would like'to attend the picnic, and, | The} 
that} ‘“Zney say a great many things that are alto- 
The | gether unfounded. 
Not a cloud seal, not they.” 
en with the rich perfume of tho dew-dripping port says that Frank 
“What a beautiful morning,” I remarked to} P' 
Paul, as we left the quiet village in the distance, | 82 
“Would that it were an omen of our enjoyment | With you, and that he knows it well. 


But | he does uot want to be too sudden, as it would al- 
is that a sign of | mo: 


I don’t know why it was, but it appeared to me | who will break my heart, Paul Ashley. 


“Oh, L hope not; but look aliead—I see the par- 
if we can | yer.” 

compuly to-day — Ree, “whether the morning will{ who it could be; 
ival]” “ Very will, it I don’t forget it, as soon as I join Fotten heard Fi 


Tt was in- 







and the level 
th, from the hill- 3 
eemed indeed an em- | sions—to-c 
and quictude. Just | ed this pieni 


1 into the amusements with | Jowt care—and 


ning, swinging, playing, prome- 
in, all going on at once. Tam 
y found of ‘dancing, and, when once en- | as though 
anil [never know when | few w 

then, when | Oh, how 
I don't know | would be crushed beneath its weight of oppress! 
but} but T saw Paul was watching me, and Lmasked 
t the old homestead | something gave us appetites that were Teally not [my feelings well, for he was pu 
for when we left the table, so plentifully 


© up that [was completely wea-| promise. 
stop. Toward evening | tioned, for [don't wi 


ed grave-yard, which was about half a inile fir- 





umstiunce of bis ior those to whom but stakes had been driven in| the better. Do not tal 
nc-place, only rotten | you asa f 
It was said that ghosts 


ajall that; but what proof have Ui that all this is true 


‘The company “dispersed and wandered away 





cated ourselves beneath the drooping , 
wa weeping willow to await the pleas-) telling you even thar3” 
L was beginning 1 


w 


ome of th 
“Why, Paul, “Tam not weeping,” I answered \y 
lightly as he came bi 
"eY Know you ar not; but, Mollie, 











you know the| a 


su Mrs. Phelps says, at least.” 








mystify ine.” 


said— 

“Toll me, Paul, what you mean. I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Well, Mollie, do you believe love ever dies?” 


“ True love never does. 
will.” 


don’t you think Jove is blind—that when persons 
love they cannot see cach others faults as they 
can those of their friends,—in short, they let their 
love overcome their reason?” 
“Not with me, tor [ have learned to be cautious. 
T have a will, tov, that would sway, even if it 
should crush my heart in its 1 wn. (would never 
love a man so much that Teoh not give him up 
should he prove wuwworthy of my affections and 
contidence. But, Paul, what do you mean about 
learning better some day i 

“In the first place, you would not dare deny that 
any one can ever fill the place in your heart that 
Frank Wilson has?” he asked, looking steadily in 




















“That you have no right to ask,” Lsnid. “1 
woukl never love so. deeply but, with my will, I 
could cast that love trom my heart should it prove 
¢ | Uuworthy—at least T could conceal it from the 


never saw nt woman yet whose heart I 
could not read,” he answered, with another strange 


look. 

“Then, Paul Ashlev, I beg of you to look at me 
| tion of my heart when [endeavor to conceal it,’ 
t-] With something akin to anger at his insinuating 


ly | manner. “ And, now, { want you to tell me plain- 
ly, and without any more enigmas, what you 


pr 





“{L did not intend to go so far when I com- 





“Yes, but you musf tell me, after all these i insin- 
I| uations, else you aud [are never friends again.” 

se Well, then, since [ havo excited your cnriosity 
gratify its but first promi: ene you will not 








“T promise—zo on.” 
“Thad always intended to let you find this out 


It ix in reference to yoursoll’ and Frank Wilson. 
say—” 





I thought you were going to 


1 No, 1 will not testify to the truth of it; but re- 
trifling with you, that his 
love for you is fast ebbing away, and nat the 
ent time he bows at another shrine. People 
say he will be much better suited with her than 
They say, 
too, he will soon cease his attentions to you; but 














t kill you.” 
“ Kill me, indeed! I have yet to see the man 
But who 
a-| is this fair oue who has so captivated him, pray?” 
w] “That [ will not tell you; I've said too much, 
ne { now.” 
“Tt surely can be no secret—you must tell me.” 
“You know her, and that’s enough; however, 
if you guess the right one the first time, I'll say 














ne | A moment before, and I had not the least idea 
but, like a flash, T now felt as 
Ruth Benton. J remembered [had 
nk speak very highly of her, so J 


thouzh it was 








“frath Benton? Now honor bri at, Pa.” 

s,| “You must be a real Yankee, Mollie, for it is 
y he is very devoted, and you can 
elf whether there is not tru in these r 
Has he not slighted you on several ocea- 
, for instane Tle could have attend- 
well enough, had be wanted to, 
ofexpeet he will have Ruth at the | lecture, to-night, 
n= it will be late when we get home, and he'll 
it] think you won’t know it.” 

ft; | nace Dear me, he need not be so sly about it, T 
ou, why, I thought you had 
{, | something: dreadful to tell, from your manner. I 
¢ afraid to breathe.” 

y thinking all the while. Tt did seem 
rank had not been very attentive for a 
past, but [ had not noticed it till no 
‘komy heart was! It felt as though it 
jon, 

















































led. 

“Paul, tell Frank [would like to see him a few 
minutes, ax soon as will be convenient; will you?” 
“LT would rather you would send him word by | 
some one clse; and you must not forget your | 
Remember, my name is not to be men- 
hh to be the means of raising | 
Thave just told you what L have 
heard, and have no motive whatever in telling you; 
but that of Kindness and pure friendship. Ithonght | 
t} you ought to know how people landering you, 5 
1] and to suggest that the sooner you dismiss Frank ' 
offence, Mollie, but [warn 
end not to wreck your h ppiness.” 
“Don’t be uneasy, Paul, [think [can attend to 





















=| a disturbance. 





















what authority can you gi 
“Twill not tell yon where I ee it. Do you: 
suppose [ would tell you anything but the truth ! 
And haven't T told “you T have had no motive in ! 











a hi what proof have [ that you are telling the 








rt 5 
" My word, Mollie. ; 
T knew not what to think; my brain was all in a‘ 


whirl; L could not belive he had made it all, or 


then, with a knife in his hand, he began to cut off ad 
slender branches. thousht of paying ‘any 


language of the willow is * forsaken,’ don’t you? | that. 
“Well, in What way does that apply to me? you | certuinty’ did put yourself in his way, 


‘He did not answer, and went on weaving the | Wilson shall tell you you have told a falsehood, L 
willows, T yratehed him a few moments, and then | shall not forget any thing, You have said, Paul; 
shall tell every word of it? 


Infatuation may, and | ther conversation on the subj 
at the picnic ground, 
“ You'll learn better than that, somo day, Mollie; | with the rest. 
and may the experience not be too bitter. But] and all were very lively. 





{ been something terrible. 
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ances to Frauk, 





or he wo never have 
particular attention to 
ou. 

“OTis false, Paul Ashley, and you know it!” I 
ried, ringing to my feet, “1 will not bear 
rank shall hear it, and gay itis not so!” 
“Why, lve thought rayselt, Mollie, that you 
meine: 
“You never thought any such ‘thing, ¥ 








wk 





“The company are coming; let us return to tho 


grounds.” 


The approach of the party pnt a stop to all fur- 
We were soon. 
again, just in time to leave 
The ride home was yery pleasunt, 
Whether any one hid 
away such a heavy heart as [did with merry songs 
and laughter [cannot say—even Paul was de- 
ceived, 
“Enh, Pan), did you sce that cloud of disappoint- 
ment to-<d: LT queried, 
“No, [ believe not—not on your face, at least.” 
Alast it had Jett its shadow deeper than on my 
face, it rested on my heart. 
Tt was twilight when Frank came and «L me 
to attend the lecture, but [detained him and told 
him all; then requested him, were it true, to tell 
ine go at once, then go, and never cuier my pres- 
ence again. 
“Who told you this?” he demanded with a 
husky voice that almost startled me, 
“ Tpromised not to tell you,” Lanswered. 
He jumped up and hurriedly paced the room. I 
knew by his lowered brow, the way he bit his lips 
(ill the blood seemed ready to flow, that he was 
very angry. Suddenly he stopped before me, and, 
with a searching glance, said- 
“ And you believed this, Mollie West?” 
“Tdy not say whether [ did or not; [ask you, 
is it true?” 
“ As [have a soul, Mollic, I swear it is false. 0 
have accompanied Ruth home, several times when 
you were absent, to oblige her brother, for whom 
Thave a deep reward. He then could give his at- 
temion to Annie. Brown, to whom he is engaed; 
but on my houor I never was in her company 
half an hour ata time in my life. She is a good 
friend, but nothing more. Do you believe me?” 
> oud dare not believe you would swear to a fulso- 
100 
























































“ And, Mollie, I have a right to know who this 
slanderer i is; Wi in you tell me? 

“ Ceannot break my promise, Frank.” 

“Tt appears, then, that the person is either 
afraid or ashamed to have it known. I think that 
is good evidence that he made it, Look here, Mol- 


ie, right in my face and tell me, was it Paul Ash- 
ley 





L did not reply, 

“You dare not say no, and bitterly will he rue 
this day!” and he fairly gnashed his teeth in his 
excitement. 

Before I was aware of what I was saying, I an- 
swered, 

% Oh, Frank, then he will think [ broke my 
promi » und told you.” 

“Thank you, Mollie, think you,” he replied, 
looking into my fri htened face; “that’s all ] want 
to know. Vil be back in a few ‘minutes 37” and ere 
Chad time to speak he was gone, 

[had scarcely stilled the wild throbbings of ny 
heart, when Paul came stumbling in at the door, 
followed by Frank. 

“ Now, Paul Ashley,” bo began, “ do you repeat 
every word to me that you did to Mollic to-day, 
concerning me. M allie kept her promise, so you 
need not look at her, 

“ How did you know it was [ who told her, then, 
if she did not tell you, L wonder?” he asked, put- 
ting on a bold look. 

“You have acknowledged it; now proceed, sir; 
you know you are in my power, for if L choose to 
speak the word [ can disgrace you forever; so be 
quick 2? 

Paul turned pale, und then went on to relate, in 
substance, what he had told me— rank often in- 
terrupting him, and making him say when and 
where he had heard this and that; but much often- 
er Paul had to acknowledge he never 4 1 heard 
such thing: When he had finished, Frank or- 
dered him to ask my pardon for his conduc t, which 
he very humbly did. 

“ Moilie, why did you accept his compan: to the 
picnic? Didn't you suppose L would in 

Be 3 Tthen related to him v 
Paul had ss He did not speak, but with tix 
ly compressed fips, turned to Paul, who was stand- 
ing near the door, and taking hold of his arm, 
thrust hini into the street aud shut the door in his 
face 
“And now, Mollie, never let a dowht of ny con- 
staney emer your heart again; for when FE cease 
to love you T will tell and promise me 
that Paul Aghley shall ne nt an estraumemens 
between us, for that was his motive.” 

And he never has. Frank never would tell what 
crime be knew Paul had committed, but sup. 
posed, from the effect ii had on him, it must have 

























































































Original. 
THE PIC-NIC SEASON'S PAST. 
HE pie-wic season's passed away 
With allits rare enjogments; 
The woodland scenes, the purt 
‘And genial field enployments, 
The grussy hille--the valleys fair. 
Tu sunmer's brightness blooming, 
Bedccked with floral beauties rare, 
The lambent xir perfuming. 








Where youths and maidens gai 
Comthingling mirthful pleasuy 
With swelling trains of music eweet 
In quick and joyoux menstre; 
Or floating in the fuiry dance 
With © digits” interlocking, 
The sparkling smile, the w ching glance, 
Sprites. ‘aud fairies mocking. 





meet, 














Swiftly ou time’s wings away 
» _, Flodte the jovous season; 
© Youth and pleasure will not stay— 
Vorder well the reason! 
Youth's bright eammer w 
ww ne tlitting by us 










I} not lust! 








what his motive was if he had done so. 
“Well, is that all they sy, 1? 
“No, T hewd this, too, that you made the fires; 














Plensire’s huare too soon are past— 
Vanishing to try us! G. Ww. 
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Original. 
MY OLD STRAW HAT. 


¥ old sfraw hat, with broken rim, 
HL And faded ribbon-bow, 

Was new and bright oue bonny spring, 
Just two short y cars ago. 


But, like the leaves thut bloomed that spring, 
My old straw hut is wow, 

As filed as those withered leaves 
‘That fell from autumn’s bough. 











But yet upon my hat f guze, 
While banging on the wall, 

And, like the withered leaves, it doth 
Bright days gone by recall, 





Like them it spcaks of pleasures gone, 
r bony sunny hours, 
Of whispering winds and sunshine bright, 
‘And suging-birds, and flowers. 






almost fancy that I hear 
‘The wild-birds singing now; 

And summer's zephyr seems to blow 
Jn soltuess round iny brow. 





And Annie, gentle Annie's laugh. 
(What makes my eyes grow dim?) 
Tings in my cars as on that day 
We broke my old hat’s rim. 





O, Annie! ‘twas the last, last kiss, 
Thou now art far awa 

I'm gazing on my broken hat 
Aud thinking of that day. 








Yon (wined around that broken hat 
A wreath of forest green, 

And placed it on your graceful head; 
1 kuclt and called you queen. 


Yea, “ queen of hear 
Was loyal unto yo 

Aud though my hat is sadly changed 
My heart, 3 Jear, is true. 





” one heart at least 





My dear old hat} we'll never part 
While thou wilt hold together; 

A friend to me thoul't often prove 
In sultry summer weather. 


And, though thour't nearly uscless now, 
By fushjon’s cruel wars, 

Ai éve Pil crown my head with thee, 
When smoking good cigars. 








And dream, aud smoke, and smoke and dream, 
And think of this and that, 
Aiud many pleasant hours 1) pass 
With thee, my old straw hat. 
Janes W. McDernort. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY ©. H. WILEY. 


‘ ND you think, Tom, Pl never be rich or 
happy,” said Andrew Lindsay. 

“You cannot be happy and poor,” answered 
Thomas Weatherly, “and that you'll always be 
poor is as certain as that you are a visionary.” 

“Ther the conclusion that I camot be happy 
depends upon three propensities, not one of which 
Ladnit,” replied Lindsay. ‘I believe, in the first 
place, that a man can be poor and happy; but tell 
me why you think Iam a visionary, since my be- 
ing such is to be the cause of my poverty.” 

“ Becaus >,” spoke Weatherly, “ because you dif: 
fer so entirely from the rest of the world in your 
opinions. You are too confiding, too generous 
and too peaceful, so to speak. All history, biog: 
phy, and tradition, | as our own expericnee, 
teach us that men in this world are in a state mil- 
tant. When you leave these cla: shades, every 

man that you mect upon the street, or on the high- 

vay, by the fireside, or by the altar, will be your 
enemy, and will, whenever occasion offers, make 
you feel the truth of what Tsay. You must arouse 
yourself, sir, and be cver ready not only to strike 
in your own defence, but also to he the aggre 
when an unknown argosy comes in your w 
We are all on a pirate-sen: all the world is divided 
into two classes, the devourers and the devour- 































“ Weatherly,” said Lindsay solemnly, “that is 


most detestable doctrine which you teach; I am} prospect of bh 


almost afraid of you 


“ Come, come,” replied Weatherly, smiling, “ you | thus woved and won,” said: Lindss 
in tropes, and 
yet, alas! did I not speak truth? The other day { 
was reading Waddy Thompson's hook on Mexico, 
and when I came to that part where he speaks of | no whims to gratily, and she would like me all the 
h the ancient Aztecs 
slaughtered their human victims, T began to mor- | manly course 


construe me too literally, I spoke 








the Sacrificial Stone, on whi 


alize. 
offered human ¥ at the shrine of their Deity 
the Spaniards sacrificed the Aztecs 
jeans will sacrifice the Spaniards. Is not the abom: 
ination of human sacrifices still continued in tha 
unhappy country? This is 1 

and [ cite it to ill 
nations, so is it with indi 
other, every man is warring with h 
he that is not armed with selfishness, deceit, 
cunning, will stand no more chance of holdin; 





























his own than would a government without navy | and that many tende 


or army. 


“AM this is the result of false philosophy and 
improper education,” answered Lindsay; “ there 
fow pirates, [ acknowledge, in’ all) com- 
munities, but the inajority are honest, peaceful | locks wi 
and hberal, What the world wants is confidence; | and yet h 


are 3 





each mau knows himself to be just and reason: 


ble, but he fears his ncighbor—his ucighbor fears | He moved nimbly and noi 
him. Now, for one, l intend to reverse this rule 
Lintend to hold a window to my breast, and de-} which he handled as if it contained something 

LT shall take it for granted that all | extr 
are like myself until the contrary appears by their 


ceive no one. 


conduct.” 


« And T shall act upon the opposite principle,” |‘Do you wish to buy any books, young man? | 
said Weatherly, “and we'll see who is the more! am old and w: 
successful. And, by the way, how di your rule 
From what I’ve 
e that you've made a bad be- 


work with the Cleavelands? 
heard [ should jud; é ; 2 
ginning, and sacrificed a fortune in a whim,” 





“T don't know what you've heard,” answered 
Lindsay, “but Ldo know that the facts in regard 


to the matter alluded to have not transpired, 
Jeast from me, They are simply these, (und L 


ns.) You know how [ stood in 





your susp! 
native 





member of his family. y 1 
the first distinetion; in the debuting society Lyn 








Here, in Mexico, the original inhabitants | do not want her 


and the Amer-| vou call it, will wet you into trouble with all the 


them to you to show you how mistaken you are in 
lage; you know that, poor as L was, any 
father in G., would have been willing to sec me a 
{n the academy I took 


ed first, und at every party [ was no unwelcome 


guest. Now, you must remember, that from my 
boyhood T had been taught to venerate the name 
of Cleaveland; the old General was the richest 
man in the country; he stood ar the head of so- 
ciety, and he was foremost in every good worl 
Of course his children came in for a share of bis 
popula and Harriet Cleaveland was thought to 
be as near perfection as it is possible for a child of 
mortality to be. While a mere girl, the 
her wit, grace, gentleness, and beauty, interes 
me; I thought of her in every place, and finally [ 
loved her in a certain way, before T knew her 
cept by sight. [have reason to believe she tho 
of me in the same way; cach was the other’s 
angel, and our future union was a matter fixed on 
in our minds, and in those of the whole communi- 
ty. We often met as we grew up; we were inti- 
mate, and yet, when L left for college I had never 
breathed love to her in auy way. 

“When [ returned down on a visit some time 
ago, she was nearly grown, and as she already 
several suitors, [thought it time to put in my ¢ a 
Ldid not wish to address her. [desired only to 
let her know [ intended to address her at some 
future day. This was a delicate task, and fear: 
that I should not be able to do it 
ore lenus, ov by word of month, I had 
my pen. Delicate, too, as the matter was, and 
scusitive as Lam, [ felt it to be my duty, under the 
‘umstunces, to infurm Harrict’s parents of my 
intentions, and I never shrink from the discharge 
of any duty. And [ wrote her a note, couch- 
i we ucither too cold or too tender, in- 
forming her of my wishes and intentions, and to 
ve her a ful opportunity of knowing me well, 
quested permission to write to her, This note I 
requested her to show to hor father, and remarked 
hat if it did not return to me I should consider my 










































ly 
recourse to 



















request as granted. It did not come back, and I 
wrote to her weekly; I wrote, not love letters, but 
lette L wrote as I 





s full of love, full of my heart. 
hink aud feel; L wrote of books, of human lite, 
f God and Heaven, of life, death, and immor' 
y. Ina word, she read ail my thoughts; she saw 
my soul in a picture, and [ flattered mysel!, too, 
hat her taste might be somewhat improved by the 
tyle and subjects of my letters. Finally, in a 
fit of extreme tenderness, and when my loucly 
ituation was pressing heavily wpon me, and se 
was about to go to the North 10 finish her educa- 
ion, [ wrote a tong, a very long letter, requesting: 
an engagement, and enclosed the letter to her 
father, Lt came back to me exactly as [sent it, 
excepting only the cnvclope directed to General 
Cleaveland. [ was indignant, and hastily went 
home, wrote to her and gave the note to a servant 
of her father’s. Tho servant came back, telling 
ne that she would uut rec it; Lcalled and she 
was not to be seen. L then requested an interview 
f her father; he declined it, and L wrote him a 
long letter, giving him all the facts and justifving: 
myself, and then came back to college. Now, 
wherein haye I done wrong.” 
“That question displiys your simplicity,” said 
Weatherly, lighting a fresh cigar. “In the first 
place,” continued he, “you ought never to have 
given the girl formal information of your inten- 
ions, and secondly, you ought not to have hinted 
he matter to the old man until you had got the 
zir?S consent. ch treaties,’ says Judge R., 
from the bench, ‘a certain degree of deception i: 
wlowable as necessary, and is: practised by both 
oe i You must not woo a 
mid and giddy girl as if you were treating for 
hase of rtof tand—you must dress to 
te, flatter, insinuate and tease. You must 
study her weak points, humor her whims, and in 
a word, secretly and surely wind yourself about 
her heart before she suspects you, and then, when 
she is unguarded and unprepared, assault her sud- 
denly and violently with a warm and cloquent 
speech, and press your point until you force her 
consent, Then bind her to you by the most sol- 
nn pledges, commit her out and out before you 
break the matter to her futher. Thus you can then 
picture to him your mutual pledges; tell him of 
your own fervent passion, and alarm him with the 
ving a heart-broken daughter.” 
“Y¥ would not have any woman who had to be 
:, pettishly, 
“Then you will have none,” replied W 
« Be it $0,” answered Lindsay: “be it so. It 
Harriet Cleaveland is what | thought her, she has 
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better for my 





‘orward 
Jthought her J 





candor and my straight- 
> if she is not w! 








3) “ And this str 





ght-forward, manly course, as 


- | world,” said Weatherly ; “it will not be 
tilted. You will only be giving others the a 
over you, and they will use it.” 
Tdowt believe it? ansy 
by the way, let me tell you of a dream I 
night, and which impressed me much 
“Tdveamed that FP was walking over the fields 
2 | where [ sported in the of iny boyhood, 
and melancholy _recolle 


into my mind. My ear’ 
hopes and their too blight were remembered, 
wil my thoughts wi aking & gloomy tarn, 
when a very old man suddenly overtook me. Tis 
long and white, and his limbs withered, 
ace looked hale and hearty, while his 
a-| clear gray eyes twinkled with a kindly lustre. 





















tions cune crowding 


























or cruteh, and carried on his back a large wallet 





ely valuable. 
After our salutation and a few words of conver- 
sation he looked me closely in the face as he said, 






worn, but [ have all my life been 
a pedlar, and still follow the pursuit, thouy 
to say, Lhave never found my tra 
one. Did I carry trinkets instead of books, [ 
would doubtless have met with more purchas 
but still { manage to make a living and instruct 
mankind, which is my chief aim.’ “At this we sat 
down, and as he opened his wallet. and began to 
tumbie its contents on the ground, he observed the 
sparkle in my eyes and continued: ‘Here is a 
handsome lot, is it not? See how upting are 
the titles! Mere is ‘The Road to Wealth,’ here 
“The Ladder of Fame,’ and here ‘The Multiplica- 
tion Table of Pleasure.’ Here is a treatise on 
“Mope,’ and here is one on ‘inmortality ; here, 
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, at 
tell 





my 











Ak- 












her Hl 
Rare, curious and wonderful they all are; which 
will you take.’ 

«¢€T must look into them first, said I; ‘T ace 
they are all fastened with curious locks; will you 
please to open them?” 

“©€You must buy at a venture, replied tho old 
man; ‘ll teach you how to open itatter you have 
made your purchase. Yor seem to take an inter- 
est in a work which bas been a dragon my hands ; 
[sell very few copies of that, and they only to very 
old or very sick people, who buy when it is too 
late.” This was said in reference to a very. small 
volume which [held in my hand, and which was 
entitled, ‘ How to Die,’ and which I finally dete 
mined to purchase. ‘What, exclaimed the ped- 
lar, ‘and you so young?’ ‘Yes,’ Lanswered, ‘ this 
is a subject which has always interested me most: 
what is the price? ‘Young man,’ said the old 
dealer in books, ‘when I tind a true Philosopher I 
charge him nothing for that book. It is, indeed, 
the most valuabic of all; the great business of 
life is to learn how to dic, and wise are they who 
learn this lesson in time, I am Time; in all my 
other books the purchaser finds only the word 
Death, the sole legacy that I leave for all. You 
have a treasure; you have the keys of death; 
farewell? At this he vanished, just as things 
suddenly disappear in dreams, and I opened the 
hook, and found in it the simple and single word 
._ As we can, in dreams, I lived years after 
I was lucky, and I was happy. I found a 
great heap of gold, a countless treasure, the 
Cleavelands made up with me, Harriet and I were 
married, and we lived in great harmony, blessed 
and blessing. Now, what does all this mean?” 
“Tt means,” said Weatherly, “that before you 
went to sleep you had heen building idle castles 
in the air, and that your mind still kept at work 
after your body was locked in the embraces of 
Somnus. You surely cannot think it means any 
thing inore?” 

“One part of it 7s prophetic,” answered Lind- 
say; “the only happiness is in preparation for 
death, aud the only preparation necessary is to 
love God and man.” * 
“Truly,” said Weatherly, “you are worse off 
than I had supposed; how do you understand that 
commandment about loving our neighbor as our- 
self?” 

“T understand by it that we are not, like the 
vain heathen, to scorn our own flesh and blood. 
They, in their vanity, traced each one his descent 
trom some god, we know, or ought to know, that 
all men are one flesh; that we are all fractions, 
parts of cach other, and that the simplest and 
only way, therefore, to be happy, is to be kind to 
one another. We are all of the same household, 
and when this houschold shall cease to be divided 
against itself, then, and not till then, will it be 
happy.” 
































ndsay,” said Weatherly, “ what on carth put 
this stuff into your head?” 
“ My dream set me to thinking,” answered Lind- 





And turned your brain,” replied his friend. 
“We'll sce,” was the answer. 

“Yes, we'll see,” said Weatherly; “ good night, 
and golden dreams to you again.” 


Chapter II. 
ANDREW LINDSAY began the world poor, and 
in the language of his friend Weatherly he 
scemed destined to be a poor man all his life. Ile 
id a mother and one sister, who were not imme- 
ely dependent on him, but who lived on the 
proceeds of an estate so small that nothing but the 
high character of the one and the high accom- 
plishments of the other could have kept them in 
good society, As to Andrew, his abilities and vir- 
tes was undoubted; and yet, although regarded 
by all.as a most promising young lawyer, he got 
very few cases, and was never paid for what he 
did. He was a favorite in every family except 
that of the Cleavelands, and even there he was 
kindly received, especially after Miss Harriet had 
been sent toa northern city to finish her education. 
At length, however, Lindsay’s ambition was arous- 
ed, and he determined to try his fortunes in a 
larger field. His friend and college chum, Thom- 
as Weatherly, had established himself as a mer- 
chant in Baltimore, and _to that city, famous for 
great lawyers, Andrew Lindsay started without 
the mean’s of half a year’s support, and with a 
very slender library, He had no letters of intro- 
ion, and he knew no one but Weatherly, and 
a few young men whose acquaintance he had 
inade in the country. 
These young men belonged to a class familiarly 
known as “drummers,” a designation which they 
have acquired while drumming over the country 
for the purpose or extending the business of the 
in which they ar 
rrace, an anomaly in the population of ever 
city; they are, many of them at least, well educs 
ted, well-bred and most respectably connected, and 
‘et their cinployments exelude them from the first 
ciety in the cities in which they live, while their 
complishinents unfit them for the enjoyment of 
low and vulgar pleasur Thus they are, in a 
measure, isolated from the rest of the world, while 
they become, in consequence, animated with a 
strong esprit du corps, and eminently sympathetic 
in their feelings. With a large number of these, 
w Lindsay soon became acquainted, and be- 
n him and them a sincere and strong attach- 
ment soon sprung up. This saved him from star- 
vation; his jolly young companions drummed for 
him as well as for themselves, using their utmost 
exertions in his behalf, and never failing to give 
him a puff when opportunity offered. “Through 
their influence he was employed to write a series of 
tales for a literary periodical, und these stories, 
displaying as they did, a native energy, and richly 
stored with useful and entertaining knowledge, 
very soon gave the author a name in the world it’ 
they did not put money in his purse. Still he did 
not prosper; he gaye to every berzar who assailed 
him in the streets, indulged his debtors, and never 
stickled for the best end of a bargain. He was 
not wasteful nor profusely generous; buthe rigid- 
ly adhered to the max. which hehad inculeated 
while at school, and felt it to be his duty always to 
assist those who called ou hin for aid and who 
were worse off than himsclf, This was his rule, 
and though he would not furnish any one with 
means to ho used for unworthy purposes, he was 















































































Sir, is a book on the ‘ Wonders of the World,’ and 


ever delighted to help to the necessaries of lite 


sone concerning the ‘ Science of Witcheraft.’ | those who were not able otherwise 


to 
Jn a word, he looked on all mankind oe tan 


part of himself; he was the friend of hi: 

tried 1o nake himself pleasant to all. fit gees and 
time his own wants multiplied; his business did 
not increase, his clients would not pay him when 
they could, and his creditors hegan to complain, 
Ue could not endure the slightest imputation of 
dishonesty, and the reflection that he was unable 
to pay his dobts now tortured him every hour. He 
thought he deserved success and would therefore 
be favored by Providence; but ill-luck attended 
all speculations. His lottery tickets never drew 
anything; his clients generally failed, and his lit. 
erary labors, though very acceptable to the Tead- 
ing public, brought him less compensation than 
authors generally received. Lawyers not half so 
able, and writers infinitely his inferiors, made more 
money than he did; men less useful and less de- 
serving drew prizes in the lotteries, and worse 
characters were more respected. Still the 
nature of Andrew Lindsay was unconquorable, 
Still he conscientiously followed what ho conceiy- 
ed to be right, cven though the Golden promise of 
Old Time had not been fulfilled. 

One day, white laboring under a heavy di - 
sion of spirits, and while listlessly saunter 
along Baltimore street, meditating on the utter 
yanity of all human hopes, his cars were assailed 
by a melody to which they had long been stran- 
gers. It was the sound of'a violin, touched by no 
“prentice hand,” and the air was one of those 
plaintive, simple melodies, which even in the hard- 
est heart conjure up a thousand tender recollec- 
tions of home and childhood, and the good old 
times that are gone. He was a feeble old man 
whose white locks were streaming over his should 
ers, and whose withered limbs were trembling 
with age. His sightless orbs were deep-sunk be- 
neath his furrowed brow, his worn and shabby gar- 
ments hung loose upon him, and he moved with a 
feeble and faltering step. A small boy held him 
by a torn and faded strip of handkerchief attached 
to the collar of his coat, and slowly the old bard 
moved along, his lips moving as if in silent son; 
and his heart “ holding commerce with the skies 

What a sight was that for the contemplation of 
the young philosopher, and what a train of 
thought did it awaken! Here was one on whom 
the world had bestowed its rudest buffets; one 
who for three-score years, perhaps, hud borne the 
whips of Time, and “ the thousand ills that flesh is 
heir to,” even until his eyes had grown dim, his 
strength wasted, and life had lost its savor, and 
yet his heart had retained the freshness of hig 
youth, and he yet groped about, discoursing the 
Heaven-born harmony of his soul among the chil- 
dren of strife and discord. 

Poor and wan, and shabby as ho was, his sub- 
lime calling instantly arrested universal attention: 
“ one touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,” 
and all the toiling, striving and sinful sons of men 
felt at once rebuked by the lesson which the old 
man taught. For an instant the merchant, the 
usurer, the lawyer and the pharisee, the laborer, 
the beggar and the hardened rogue, forgot each 
one his vocation of strife; for a moment the Old 
Adam left their hearts, their eyes met in kindness 
and they knew themselves for brethren, Sach 
was the effect of melody; such was the effect pro- 
duced by the sight of an old man muking his way 
through the world by harmony. Heart-strings 
and purse-strings were opened; faces long used to 
the scowl of hate and selfishness relaxed for a 
moment as their owners dropped silver into the 
old man’s pockets, Boys, old men, meck-eyed 
maidens crowded about the aged fiddler; the 
pouches at his sides were a common ground, were 
hard and horny, and white and jewelled hands 
were for once iningled together, and he himself an 
object around which the high-born and the low 
exchanged for once fraternal glances of recogni- 
tion. He passed on, and Harmony, glad daugh- 
ter of the skics, walked by his side, flashing a mo- 
mentary light of heaven around, and leaving the 
grim spectres of discord to take her place and tor- 
ment the world. 


As for Lindsay, he was fascinated with the vis- 
ion that he followed—for a while scarce know- 
ing what he did, and lost his own meditations. 
He followed, that the spell which had come upon 
him might not be broken, and he wished, too, to 
tind out where the singular musical apparition 
lived. He managed to escape the notice of the 
boy who led the old man, and as the street became 
less frequented, he fell back farther in the rear. 
Thus he contiuued until he reached a poor and 
squallid part of the city, and then the old man’s 
music ce: He still moved on, however, mend- 
ing his pace, and, as Lindsay thought, walking 
mnore firmly, when very suddenly he disappeared 
through a cellar door, The young lawyer deter 
mined on an adventure, followed after, arriving 
in u damp, dark, subterranean chaiuber, just in 
time to hear the old man order his boy to bri 
him a plate of oysters! The coinmand. rather sur 
prised Lindsay, and he was still move astonished 
at the tone of the voice in which it was given, and 
so he concluded that the aged fiddler was stouter 
than he looked to be. He had not time, however, 
to make many reflections, for he soon found him- 
self confronted by the person who bad so strongly 
interested him. 


























Chapter II. 

HE fiddler, after a time, yielded up his confi- 
dence to Andrew Lindsay, and briefly told bim 
his history. He was, he said, not quite as old as 
he looked, and instantly shedding his wig and 
beard, and some portions of his dress, revealed. 
himself a hale and handsome youth, whoso eye 
had not yet closed on the beauties and good things 
of this world. In short, John Mason (for such he 
announced bimself,) was the son aud heir of a 
wealthy and aristocratic house; but for the last 
year he had been hard run for money. He had 
been rather extravagant while at college near & 
large city, and far from home and friends; and 
finally, his father refusing to permit him to leave, 
he ran off, determined to see the world. In a 
short time his money gave out; then went his 
watch, and at Jast, in an evil hour, and while in 
Baltimore, he pawned a jewel, to part with which 
on any terms was an ineffaceable disgrace, | 

Morse, soon, with its thousand scorpion stings, 
pierced his soul, and his couscience became to him 
an intolerable hell. He went back in two days to 
redcem the pledge, but he lacked twenty-tive dol- 
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lars; for this ho offored in vain his trank and 
nearly all his clothes. Afver a ficrce conflict with 
himself his resolution was taken; he paid his bill 
at the hotel, removed to a miserable cellar in the 
suburbs, and determined to redeem, in some way, 
his pledge. ui i 

He remembered having secn a blind fiddler in 
Chestnut Stroct, Philadelphia, and tho effect which 
his appearance and bis music produced; and as he 
was himself a good musician, he hoped, by exact- 
ly imitating tho old fiddler, to create a similar sen- 
sntion. The result of his first effort the reader al- 
ready knows. Lindsay here saw a fair field for 
‘benevolent enterprise; here was a chance of mak- 
ing himself happy for ‘a time at least. He looked 
upon the youth as having been thrown in his way 
for the good of cach, an forgetting his cares, his 
poverty, and his creditors, he devoted himself to 
young Mason with as much cheerful energy as if 
he were engaged in some grand invention. He as- 
sured his young friend that he should get his 
pledge and be restored to his friends. “I may get 
the pledge,” said Mason, “ but my friends { shall 
sce no more. I have disgraced myself, and lost 
my own selt-reapoct there is a taint on my soul, 
and there it will stick till the day of doom. No, 
sir, no, sit; my resolution is stern and fixed. 
‘When I leave here I shall change my name, join 
the army or navy if I can—and if not become a 
wanderer over the earth, sick of life, and yot afraid 
to die. 


Lindsay, animated with a noble purpose, long 
and anxiously combated this mad resolution; long 
and kindly, wisely and tenderly nursed his pa 
tient, and soon began to hope to be able entirely to 
redeom the mind of the erring youth from that 
decp slough of despond into which it had fallen. 
It is godlike to create, thought he; [ cannot make 
a man, but I can help to build one up, to rescue 
his soul from eternal shame. With such gencrous 
views he attached himself to Mason, visiting him 
often, sleeping with him, and gradually purifying 
his heart and infusing into it a healthful fecling. 
At last the two friends, by their joint efforts, raised 
one hundred dollars, and with this _sum they has- 
tened to the pawnbroker’s shop. Mason himself 
fairly flew along the strects, leaving Lindsay far 
behind him, and exciting the wonder of every 
passer-by. When Lindsay arrived at the door of 
the pawnbroker’s office, or shop, Mason, seizing 
him by the arm, hurried him away, and neither 
spoke a word until they arrived at the former’s 
office, when the latter, falling on his knecs and 
clasping his hands, cried, “ Oh God, I thank thee!” 
Tho friends rose, the eyes of cach swimming in 
tears; and Mason, silently handing s massi ¢ 

‘olden locket to Lindsay, the latter opened it, and 
found, set with diamonds, the miniature of Har- 
riet Cleaveland! Yes, the more he gazed the more 
was he confirmed, until his eyes grew dim, his 
brain reeled, and he staggered to » chair, stam- 
mering, “ And is it her, sir? is that Aer likeness?” 
“Tt is”’ answered Mason, “the likeness of Har- 
rict’Cleaveland. “ Did she love you?” asked Lind- 
say, his eyes rolling wildly in his head. “TI sce 
the sarcasm,” said Mason, “ but you must know I 
was not always what I nowam. She does not— 
she cannot love me now, sir; and whon I return 
her this ‘ counterfeit presentiment,’ we will part to 
meet no more.” “ We must part,” muttered Lind- 
say with a choked voice; “if we don’t I'll hate 

ou.’ 

They did soon part; Mason to return to New Or- 
leans, as he said, and Lindsay to indulge in the 
hitter reflections awakened by the disastrous re- 
sults of all his bencfactions. Well, thought he, 
God made man and the devils, and they rehelled ; 
shall I hope for more gratitude than tho Deity re- 
ceived? 








Chapter 1V. 


HE affairs of Andrew Lindsay had arrived ata 
crisis, and he considered himself aruined man. 
His debts were not large, but he could not pay 
them; his business fell off, his creditors abused, 
and even Thomas Weatherly neglected him. It is 
said that a good man struggling with adversity is 
a sight Plensiog to the gods; no doubt it is, 
thought Lindsay, and this makes them keep good 
men in trouble. However, he had the mens sibi 
conscia recli, the pure conscicuce, and he defied all 
the storms of Fate, resolving still to adhere to his 
early opinions and habits, and if he fell, to fall a 
good man. About this time, when knocks at his 
door made him nervous, he was roused by a gen- 
tle tap, and admitted a servant, who handed hima 
note, and vanished. Another dun, thought he, as 
he tremblingly broke the seal; but what was his 
astonishment as he read what follows: 


“Dear Sir:—This letter is confidential, and 1 
must rely on your honor to return it when called 
for. Do you not wish a fortune? and will you 
agree to one with my daughter ? She is young, hund- 
some, and agreeable in conversation, and what is 
still more to the point, she loves you. There is no 
mistake in this, and all [ wish to know is, if you 
would marry such a girl, and take a large fortune 
with her—her seerct love for you, and yonr high 
and estimable character, are my only reasons for 
making this offer. I had rather have you than 
any man living, for my son-in-law, and {am sure 
she herself prefers you. Show this to no one, and 
address A. B. through the post-oflice.” 


Although Andrew Lindsay was perfectly satis- 
fied that this was a mere trick, and intended for 
sport by some heartless wag, he did not hesitate to 
reply. Ie made ita rulo to act always as if he 
believed what was asserted, until he caught the 
writer or speaker in a falsehood; and he was him- 
self candid to all persons and on all occasions. 

Accordingly he replied to A. B.s note, as fol- 
lows: 

Deak Sir :—I do want a fortune, and I do want 
a wife; but Ido not want yourdaughter. [doubt 
not she is more handsome and worthy than you 
have described her; but Ido nof love her, and Ican- | 
not love her, Your note is herewith returned.” 
























This did not satisfy the scheming or in 
ous “A. B.” for soon he addressed another und 
longer letter to Lindsay, solemnly declaring his 
sincerity, and asking if that was all Mr. Lindsay 
wished to be satisfi The young man candid- 
ly adinitt hy 
Hut reiterated his inability to love Miss B. should 
she be a reali Thus the correspondence was 
in the mean- 


whicy- 

























time, avowing his attuchment for another, and 
telling, too, where she lived. No sort of induce- 


loved. He agreed, however, to sce the fair Bahi- 
morean, who had so honored him by her prefer- 


designated for the mecting. He was to call for 


daughter did not seo his letters, although she saw 
Lindsay’s, was to meet his young friend at the 
door, usher him, and disappear. 


All things happened according to appointment; 
an old man muffied up, met Lindsay at the door, 
and carrying him through adark passage, ushered 
him into a private parlor, crying, “ My daughter, 
Mr. Lindsay.” Was the latter in a trance? He 
thought so, for he gazed at the beautiful, blushing, 
trembling girl before him as if she had been a 
fleshless visitor from another world, while she 
seemed herself ready to swoon. At length he 
took her cold white hand, muttering, “Miss Har- 
riet—how—where—who—are you?’ I thought 
you had forgotten me,” said she with a voice 
choked with emotion, and suddenly releasing her 
hand from his. “I wished,” she continued, striv- 
ing in vain against the tears that dimmed her 
eyes, “I wished to see you once more—I thought 
you might be glad to see your early friend—” 

“ But John Mason, who, what and where is he?” 
asked Lindsay, again taking her hand, and gazing 
like a madman at her fave. “He is my brother— 
my brother, John Mason Cleaveland, whom you 
have seen when a boy. You are his savior, and we 
have come to thank you.” As the girl spoke she 
trembled more and more, and nearer and nearer 
was Lindsay’s face approaching hers; tighter and 
tighter he grasped her hand; faster and faster the 
tears of each fell upon the floor, until the arms of 
Andrew clasped the tottering form of his early be- 
loved, and she finished the last seutence sobbing 
on his breast. 

“Well, Andrew,” said Mr. Cleaveland, Sen., on 
the next day, “you reseucd my daughter’s like- 
ness, will you take itin pay?” “Tl take the ori- 
ginal, if it so pleases you,” answered Andrew, tak- 
ing the hand of the blushing Harriet. 

‘Take her and my blessing,” said the old man, 
laying his hands on the happy couple: “ take her; 
may God bless you both as you deserve to bel 
You have loved thus far unfalteringly, under trials 
and separation, and your devotion is rewarded by 
this blissful meeting; still love on so through all 
the trials of life, and God will bless you forever in 
Heaven. 





Andrew Lindsay, who went to reside with his 
father-in-law, was considered by those who en- 
riched him, as their benefactor, and by those whom 
he enriched, as their friend. He was more gencr- 
ally esteemed than any man of his day; he used to 
say he was afraid ho would not get to Heaven, so 
happy was he here. Soon after he was married, 
an old miser and misanthrope sent for him and 
said: “ When I was a boy I was poor; T asked fa- 
yors and got abuse, and I became a scoundrel. If 
people had heen like you, and spoke to me as you 
do to everybody, I should have been a good man. 
Tam dying; you are the only man in the world fit 
to use my fortune, and I have left it to you.” 

This single incident displays the character of 
Lindsay; when ho gave alms he gave as if to ls 
brethren, 

And Weatherley, what of him? This life was a 
state militant to him; he fought the world for thir- 
ty years, to get money to buy the world’s esteem; 
he made some money, many enemics, and no 
friends, and died begging those about him to keep 
him from the grasp of death. Ie left funds to 
build a house to perpetuate his name; and yet his 
name is never mentioned, except to be abused, or 
coupled with a jest, Lindsay spends his money, 
too, in building monuments, but they are monu- 
ments for cternity; they are redeemed souls that 
will shine to his honor, and enhance his happiness 
in the everlasting mansions of the just. 


—_ See 


HOW I FIXED HIM. 


FB gtig he gloved me dearly? 
But I greatly wondered why, 
For it struck me on a sudden 
He was telling me a—lie! 


Now—I'm eorry to confess it, 
But the truth Pd better own— 

I'm not very preporscssing. 
‘And an rather overgrown. 


So of course my beaux and lovers, 
Whether handsome, short or loug, 

Allare much like augels visits, 
‘And seldom wortl'a song. 


But this sudden, new-fledged lover 
‘Was uo stranger at our door, 
For J guess we'd met each other 
A hundred times or more. 


Yet he'd never praise my goodness, 
Or mentioned love the while, 
And not a sign of sentiment 
Mad broken through his smile. 


But to us of late had fallen 
A fortune ithout flaw, 
Around fifty-thousand yearly— 
‘My self the heir at law? 






Now, when he opencd on me 
Sneha battery of words, 

And swore iny voice was softer 
‘And sweeter than a bird's— 


I took a wicked notion 
That it could do no harm 

Yo hear the fellow’s story, 
Since cash was all the charm. 








So let hin [our his passion 
In a flood of ardent zeal, 
‘Till he nigh exhausted Webster 





‘Ani agonized to pleas 
Still I waited, well I waited 
‘Till he fell upon his kuees. 





Then I gave a litle whistle, 
‘And laughed # meaning * no,” 





In hiseloquent appeal. i 


trich amounts generally to from thirty to forty 
How he smiled and prayed and flattered eggs, Sumetimes se 


in pactnersh 
out, the centre of which is occupied by the oldest , 
pair, the others ranging: themselves around at, 
regular distances. When the eggs have all been) Gruber & Co., 1650.” Th 
laid, they are pushed over towards the middle , Pike’s Peak, natural as Ji 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


—————— 


“WHEN THIS OLD RING WAS NEW.” 


where sh if MK aus benutital poom commendaitecit to every heart. Ben- | Tespactively, ‘Theso axsociations are composed of 
ment could induco him ever to think of marrying | nett, the ‘author bf it, is one of England's choicest cotem- 
another; and this he persisted in, although he | p 


orary posts, who fé taking a high place in his country’s lit- 


knew that he could never hope to wed tlic one he | ature. 


‘OUR wedding ring wears thin, dear wife; ab, sum- 
mers not a few. 


ence; and on a certain night repaired to the house Since I put it on your finger first, have passed o’er me 


and you; 


. And, love. what changes we h \—what 4 
Miss B., and the old man, who declared that his vecwbet changes we eve een What cnrse ®a 


pleasures too— 
Since you became my own dear wife, when this old 
Ting was new. 
or blessings on that happy day, the happiest of my 
life, 
When, thanks to God, your low, sweet “ yes” made 
ou my loving wife; 


Your heart will eay the same, I know; that day’s as 
dear to you, 


y 
That day that made me yours, dear wife, when this old 
ring was new! 
How well do I remember now, your young, sweet face 
that day; 


ow fair you were—how dear you were—my tongue 
could hardly say ; 
Nor how [ doated on you; ah, how proud I was of 


ou; 
But aia Llove you more than now, when this old ring 
‘wos new? 


true, 
But did 1 know your heart as we)i when this old ring 
was new? 


‘is there, 


would not share! 
O! what a we 


ring was new. 


that are here, 
yet more dear— 
more like you, 


ring was now. 


ure yet; 
now forget; 
still true, 


Ting was new. 


No-no; no farther wore you then than atthis hour to | She touched your cold stem with her magioal wand, 
me, eI i 
And deat as lif tome this day, how could you dosrer How gladly ye welcomed her smiles aud her tears,, 
e 


‘An your sweet fhoa might be that day aa now ita tis | AU! well le bas gono with hor Lopes aud her feare, 


O! partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what grief | The wind whistles and &1, 
For me you would not bravely fuce—with me you| Ye go, yet again in the pride of your bloom. 


ary want had-every day, if wanting you, Ye will come—ye will break the cold bands of your 
Wanting the love that God made mine when this old 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife—small voices 
Small voices round our fire that make their mother’s 


Small, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet 


The past is dear; its sweetness stil] our memories treae- 


places where the oggs belonging to them were laid 


birds of the 8 
tre of the ci 





me family—the old ones in the cen- 
be being the parents of the others; 
but the social system is resorted to in places where 
herbage is very abundant. As many as one hun- 
dred and fifty eggs have been found in one of 
these combined nests. The Arabs say that thoso 
of each couple are disposed in a heap, each heap 
surmounted hy the first egg laid, which is destined 
for the nourishment of the young oucs when they 
break the shell. 











Original. 
GOOD-BYE TO THE FLOWERS. 


BRIGHT flowers, :ye are hanging your beautiful 

heads, 
‘Alas! yo are fading and dying; 

And summer's eoft wind, as it sweeps o’er yeur beds, 
A Jow solemn requiem is sighing. 

Ye lave brightened our path with your delicate bloom, 
‘Let your soft leaves still near us be straying; 

We shall pine for your buds, we shall miss your per- 


fume, 
And your frail forms so gracefully swaying. 


Ye opened your petals when over our Jand 
Fair spring ecattered many a blessing; 


‘And ye bowed to her gentle caressing. 
‘Tears of giadness aud joy—not of sorrow; 
Would fresh strength from her yet ye might borrow. 
With the summer ye go—we must bid ye farewell, 
Yet kind thouglits of yy ever we’)! elierish ; 

hue, it ix tolling a knell, 
¥ grieves that such beauty should perish. 
(What tho’ Death his lone waich will be keeping;) 


tomb, 
With the dead ye'll have only been sleeping. 
Tamar ANNS KERMODE. 


A TRICK OF THE ZOUAVES. 


‘E commend the following authentic story to 
the attention of the innumerable admirers of 


More like the loving heart made mine when this old the French Zouaves, who have won such a con- 





spicuous in military history. The Arabs of 
the Beni-Snassen tribe are grout amateurs of gun- 
powder, and never neglect an opportunity of 


rowling about the French camps and offering the 
Tho grief’ we've borne, together bore, we would not | §) e he French camps an ¥ 


soldiers large sums for the coveted article. They 


ts eter 7] | frie! 
Whatever, wik, the futuro brings, heart unto heart pretend to be Arabs of the neighbor hood, friendly 


to the French, and say they only wans powder for 


We'll share os we have shared all cleo since this old } hunting. 


One day it was discovered that the Zouaves had 


y Ae as 7 . Ney of. 
‘And if God spare'us ‘monget our eons aud daughters neen selling their powder. To paint the fury o! 


to grow old, 
grow co! 

to you 

ring was pew. 
my reat. 
breast; 

of you. 


ring was new. 
HABITS OF THE OSTRICH. 


work from which we have already made som 


bracing many particulars not gencrally known. 
The ostrich’s nest is of a ¢i 





the spot with great caution, When the bird i 


tarns, when the female takes her turn at the feed: 
ing grounds, On her return, she sits down at a 
distance of four or five paces from the nest, oppo- 


tack. 


stantl, 
self of 


wound these retreats, 
ircumstances. Dead 





trich; the female is timid and harm 
morning, when the female is sitting, 
selected by the huute! 
tions, which consist in digging holes in the sand, 









twent, 
marksmen ensconce themaclyves, covered over with 
bunches of the long i 









the presence of the hunters, 
the male, by whom she is only beaten and com- 
pelled to return to her nest, Had the preparations 
been made while the male bird was sitting on the 
eges, he would have yrone to the feeding grounds 
after the female, and neither of them would have 
retarned, The female ostrich thus driven back to 
her nest, the hunters are careful not to disturb her. 
The rule is to shoot the mate first, wud they await 
his return from feedi About noon he arrives, 
and the marksnum nukes ready. 
Ostriches, when hatching, spread themselves 
out so as to cuver all the eggs, iu which position, 
bending upon their haunches, the thighs are lett 
exposed, These offer a favorable mark for the 
hunter, who directs his bullet so as to break the 
legs of the bird, which, thus wounded, is rendered 
incapable of escape. The hatch of a single os 






























‘al couples unite to 


atch 
», in which case a large hollow 


dug 












For [ knew just to @ fraction neet, but not mixed; and while the eldest bird is | 
Why the fellow loved me so. occupied in hatching, the others sit around in the | 


We know His gpodness will not let your heart or mine | MApossible thing, hut he resol 
5 


‘And mine in'yours all they have seen since this old 


May I de looking in those eyes, and resting on that | ant. 
O! may my parting gaze be blossed with the dear ight 


bk 


about to lay, her plaintive cries are heard all day 
long by the hunters. After having laid, she utters 
her cry only in the afternoon, The note of the 
male is londer than that of the female. When ir-| sell to the Beni-Snassens is only ground charcoal; 
ritated they both hiss like geese. The female the balls are made of clay 
hatches from morning until noon, duving which genuine cartridges. You have just seen a proof of 
time the mule is away feeding. At noon he re-| it.” 


site the male bird, who is now taking his turn 
against the eggs, and who defends her aguinst at- 


Among other enemies, the jackal prowls con- 


for making their prepara- 


cach large cnough to contain a man, at some 
paces from the nest. In these holes the 


yeHow grass, so Common il 
the desert. Meantime the female, frightened at 


18 run Off to seck for 





the officer in command of the Arab bur 





is an 
<d to discover thre 
culprits and punish them severely, An Arab in 





Your aged eyes will ace in mine al] they’ve still shown the service of the bureau went in a mysterious 


way in quest of powder. An old Zouave brought 
him four cartridges and asked him twenty francs 
for them. The bargain was struck, but the -spy 


‘And oh! when death shall come at Inst to bid me to | instantly disclosed” his official character ‘and 


hrought the cartridge-vender before the command- 


“Tt is you, then,” cried the officer, “ coward and 
knave, who would have your comrades assassinat- 


OF ie Foy open S:toua ‘96 ‘they, ware lien’ thie‘old:| ou.2y the Bent Snassens¢ 


“Yes, commandant, I did it.” 

“You have committed a base action.” 

“J admit it, commandant; but with this same 
powder that Tsold Lam going to blow my brains 


‘N Colonel Du Couret’s “ Life in the Desert,” a | out; that will save the trouble of a court martial, 


e| and the Zouaves will not be dishonored by ® pub- 


extracts, we find an account of the ostrich, em- lic sentence.” 


With thes 





words the Zouave took a cartridge, 


ular form, dug in | loaded a pistol with it, dropped a round ball into 
the sand by tho bird with its fect. The sand the barrel, and with superb coolness put the muz- 
thrown. up by the ostrich, while thus occupied, is | zle tohis head and pulled the trigger. The weapon. 
seen from a distance by the hunters, who approach iissed fire, and the Zouave burst inte a horse 


's | laugh. 

“The judge has acquitted me,” suid he. 

“How so?” asked the commandant. 

“Why, you sec, commandant, that the powder I 





v, the whole done up in 


-| Itwas true. The Zouave had cheated his cus- 
1 | tomers, and he added, with an air of triumph: 
“The first time the Beni- sens Colne inl aAC- 
tion, all their pieces will miss fire, and you will 
gain a battle. 

“Then you have sold a good deal of powder?” 
“ Rather.” And the Zouave exhibited a formida- 





dy to avail him-| ble pipe set with solid wold, Though the Arubs 
ils are frequently 
found by the hunters in the neighborhood of these 
uests. ‘They are killed, probably, by the male os- 


may be pretty sharp fellows, they are 10 match in 
cunning for the “ Zou-zous.” 





The — 
he time Original. 


EPIGRAM ON A FOP. 
’ FOV isa fool, and well he knows 

But tries his best not to dis 
Smoothe o'er his ears he combs 
Lest people how long they ar 
‘And wears his troweers long aud wide, 
From public gaze his hoofs to hide; 
‘And shuts his mouth, lest he betray 
His real nature by a bra; 
Yet, after this care of his, 
Lis vanners show just what he is. 

Lyanpsr GcpFrey. 


ee 


seseeses Corx_From Pike’s Peak GoLp — 
Clark, Gruber & Co. have nearly completed a spa- 
cious banking house on the corner of MeGay and 

8 < in Denver, and thei i 
minting has just one into operation, ‘Th 
lissued private coin of the denominatimn of 
yand 5 dollars, and 2 doliars 50 cents, alloyed only 
by the silver which is found mingled with it in its 


































native beds. They have the best of facilities for 
ass and de 


ign to have their coin of such 
| finen : i 





ill be worth par at the U.S. Mint. 
From their first week’s minting they issued about 
10,000 dollars; and they have facilities for turning 
out 50,000 dollars a day, should the demand of the 
require it. A specimen of their 10 dollar 
which we haye seen, is exceedingly neat 
Upon the obverse it exhibits the cagle 
overntent coin, with the words; “¢ . 

reverse bears a view of 
and twice ak sharp, 
eth jibe iuseription, “ Pike’s Peak Gold, Denver, 
fen D.” 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


longer. 


piano, 


lad written and composed by Adelaide Cannon. 


“ Pretty lady, shall tell 

The name of him who'll love you well? 
Listen, for whate’er betide, 

You are destined for his bride. 

‘Where the Alpine forests bow 

Sadly roams your lover now; 

Listless, though he knows not why, 
You will cheer him bye and bye.” 


The “ Best Friend Polka,” and “L’Amozone Ma- 


MOSES A. DOW, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. | After all, has been denied us. 











Baok Numsxrs of this volume can be had, by those | 1) 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time | temmptinyr adve 


Mu1so.—Firth, Pond & Co., of New York, have} ready to boust one over the hard places. 
sent usa large assoriment of picces of music which | it may be quite as well to “ hasten slowly.” 
they have recently published. Among the rest is a se- 
ries of fourteen favorite dances, under the geveral title | sermon. 
of “ Musica) Jewel Box.” It is a very excellent collec- | ina position where my cars were compellea to do 
tion, and most of them are very simply aranged for the | Me service much to the discredit of my manners 

Besides these we have “ Forestiua Polka;” and regard for propriety,as well as respect tor 
“Old honest Abe for me,” is a lively Republican 
song for the times; ‘The Gipsey’s Prediction,” a bal- 


Original. 
A BUDGET OF NONSENSE. 


[SX? this a queer world? I think so sometimes, 
as I sit, with idle hands and absent cyex, pro- 
jecting wild schemes for the future, or imdulying 
sad regrets for the past. "Tis strange how apt we 
are to forget the present, overlooking ull its bless- 
ings, pleasures and proffered enjoyments; linger- 
ing, halting, moping and complaining because 
some worldly good, that doesn’t amount to much 
And the very habit 
of grieving about the “0 had [’s” which are not 
ours, often deters us from obtaining the things 
we so much desire. Some wild speculator makes 
haste to be rich, and loses the litue he has in pos- 
session, ’Tis best to “travel by easy stages” 
sometimes. Literary aspirants force themsclyes 
to write, and spiu out threads of rhyme at a rate 
that might well astonish the author of the “ Elegy 
ina Country Church-yard.” I am sometimes in- 
clined to laugh a little contemptuously at the “ Li 
erary Notices” which frequently gracc(?) the col- 
umus_ of our magazines and better class of weekly 
periodicals, where offers are made to write pocis 
ouany given subject, lectures, essays, orutions and. 
obivuaries at short notice, and a promise that ‘ the 
will be maintained,” coneiudes the 
oo rtisement. Perhaps the up-hill road 
to the Temple of Fame is not sv very haid to trav- 
el, after all; especially if a few kind fricnds stand 
And yet 




















But I didn’t sit down to write an essay, satire or 
Ichanced some time since to be placed 


the feclings of others; aud 1 know, now, how some 
sort of people pop the question! (Pleasaut knowl- 
edge?) Conscience reproaches me so much for 
having played the part of “eaves dropper,” that 
have concluded to make full confession and open 
avowal of all I heard that I could not help hearing 
and all to which I listened eagerly, prompted by 
an aroused spirit of curiosity. 

As the parties concerned were unknown to me, 
nd may possibly be numbered among the readers 
of the Waverly, with your permission, Mr. Ediror, 
I propose to publish in your paper the cunversation. 
“to which TI listened, undesignedly, hoping thereby 
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> 





zurka Caprice,” the former by J. H. M’Naughton, and | to rid myself of the ghost of a secret which tor- 


the latter by Albert W. Berg, are two pretty pieces. | tures Ine so much, and also give these private a 
“Cot by the Hill,” song and chorus, by Babcock, is | °"S, the beuctit of an appearance before the publ 


a fine ballad. 


“Qh, how often I'm thinking of the dear ones 
Now sleeping s0 lone and so stil. 

And 1 sigh for the happy days of childhood 
As ever for the cot by the bill. 

Though its once joyous forms are forever 
In slumber and silence to dwell, 

Yet the spot that they cherished 1° remember, 
The pleasaut little cot by the hill.” 





Concerning the contession, I feel pretty much us 
Id master Foss said he did when he found it an 
imperative duty to castigate a favorite pupil— 
“kind of loth to do it;” but, like him, “{ believe I 
must, and think I will; so listen, Miss $i 
year-old, if you wish to know something of love- 
aking, and incline your ear that rsn’t acu/, Miss 
Shady-side, if you want to make your withered 
ead shake with envy. (Bachelors are invited to 


re 





ES 


bE 


“Were I a soldier,” with words translated by | Stand one side, and try on their—mittens.) 


Charles Sprague, Esq., and music by G. Stigelli, is the 


last of this collection. 


“ Were I a soldier, for fortune sighing, 

A sword beside me, a penon flying, 

Those eyes, so beautiful beyond aii measure, 
Would cheer me ou to wiu thee with pleasure; 
Thy lightest fancy or faint desire 

Would bid me fight for thee, for thee expire.” 


Sitting in Rit Lowe’s cosy sanctum, one pleas- 
Nt afternoon, carelessly tumpling over a collec- 
ion of popular music which lay on the piano, (Rit 
eeps “ Bachelor’s hall”) and anon sweeping the 
strings of the guitar with unskiltul fingers, my at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the murmur of 
oices outside the rose-trellised window, and invol- 
untarily I listened, for the tones at first seemed fa- 


wee 


< 


‘We have also received an original seranade from W. Mailiar; beside, it would be very unpretty to make a 


O. Fiske for this paper. The words are very beautiful, 
written by the lamented D. Hardy, Jr., who was for- 


merly one of our best poets 


“The stars look down serenely bright, 
No clouds are in the quiet sky; 

I stand to woo thee from repose, 
Beueath the trellised lattice high. 

Oh, come with me, fair lady conte, 
Into my bonnie, bonnie boat, 

Adown the river’s gentle tide 
With melody we’: float—we’ll float.” 


disturbance while other people were wukinug, and 
then Kit was engaged professionally in the “ re- 
ception room,” so [must ueeds stay just where | 
was, and keep quiet. And this is what J heard— 
uot much to tel of, certainly, but I do so hate to 
keep even the smallest secrets. Must tell somebo- 
dy. [ana grand-daughter of Eve, you know, and 
must share the apple of privacy with a contiden- 
tial friend or two. But the couple on the balcony 
may talk now. Ahem!hist! Mr. —— is breaking 
the silence. 

“My duties have been onerous to-day, and am 





AccrrTep.— Bring me flowers "— Cold were the | very tired, and a little blue.” 





























































world without a friend” —*t Leonore” —‘ The Blue- 


eyed Maid ‘Toil the price of excellence »—“ Miss | M, and thought you indisposed. 


“T noticed that you were less animated than usa- 
Indeed, 1 have 


Fortune and misfortune”—Respectability”—“Home” | believed you were not quite well tor some time, 
—“A Budget of Nonsense »—“ Netranged °—* The | YO have looked so wan and pale.” 


Shadow on the Meart”— Passing away — Myra 


I shall probably last seven or 


[te 


“ Do you really feel so uch interest in my wel- 
a ay ee fare, Mattie? 1 took cold in early Spring, and 
Wilis” — “I was thiuking, ouly thinking” —“ Dve] have uot yet rallied from its effect. 
been Roaming”—"Lives witten in an Album”—“Sere- | ply, 


uusera- 
ht years 








euude"—“Deal gently with the erring one”—“ The | longer, and then they will lay me to rest with the 
Mother's Lament "— The Waverley Song »—‘ Sab- | quict sleepers over yonder.” 


bath Evening Hymn ”—‘ Wilmington Polka” is re- 


will be examined—"Thine, ever thine.” 


constitution. 





“Not so bad as that, I hope, Archie. You are 
ceived—aleo another piece of music, “To my Mother,” | still young, aud no excesses have impaired your 
People of delicate health often live 
to a good old age, because their frequent ailments 


Decrryep.—' Night ”—* A Home in the forest »— | make them careful. You nced a companion. Why 
“ Fated is the vine-wreathed bow] ”—*'To Lizzie ”— | do you not marry? A wife alone can care for you 
“Gus"—“My Home” —“Man and Mourning” — | properly.” 


“Why is Fortune”—“Inscribed to Sue”—“The Oveau”” 
—*The Bride ”"—‘ Confidence in God "—“ Anna and 
her Grandsmother” is too childish in style—t Ambi- 
tion” would be too dry to most readers—“ Waifs and 
Wanderings” is too long fora poem that has nota 


like to be rejected. 
our natures, 


“« But the trouble is to get onc. We 


“That is foolish of you. Every on 


Ingenuous, disinterested maiden, murmured I. 


men do not 


Itis mortifying, and embitters 
{Lam not a coward, yet could not 
bear a refusal very gracefully.” 


¢ has a self- 


atory in it—‘The Trapper’s lust shot °—“ Hurricanes | established ideal, and it is often difficult for ladics, 
of the West Indies "—“ To a Friend”—“ To Mary §.” | if at all given to sentiment, to imuke an embodied 


“ Reveries"—“To N. S. Rowe” —“The nineteenth | reul the object of au affection so long cli 


rished for 





Ceutury "—“ Dedication of an Albnm”—* You ask | in imaginary lover, possessing alt the viriues, and 
me what I Joye »—"The Picture "— A Father's ana | few if any of the imperfections to which human 


Brother's grave”— The forms of the departed "— 
* Lines "—‘ My Muse "—'‘ The little Flower Girl” is 
too juvenile in its character—‘‘ Memories "—* Mourn 
not "—* Little Anna "—* Light and Shiade "—“ Down 
by the river I waudered »— Mourning” — ** Sketch- 
ing ”—no enigmas are accepted except they have their 
solutions written at the end of cach line, and their 
answers written out plain and numbered to enable us 
to as acertain their character—* Wild Will and Hat- 
tie? —“The Son-in-Law—“ Miss Flora” — “ 80) 
Jacksou's Duel "— The Reunion —" Passing Away” 
—* Lines "—“ Fragment ?—" The Hermit of Pouchar- 
train” —“To Ella K. Chester” —“ Friendship and 
Love.” 





+e» —__ 


Loxcevity.— Longevity ought to bo highly 
valued by men of piety and parts, as it will enable 
them to be much more useful to mankind, and es- 
pecially to their own country. As to others, it is 
no great matter, since they are a disgrace to man- 
kind, and their death is rather a service to the 


Deings are heir. 


Will y 


remarks elicited the proposal.” 


iv? 





would be happiness indeed, Archie, 
My lady is sentimental, after all, £ 
“Your words comfort ine, Mattic. 
your hand?” 





cealed mo. 





public, 


So refusals are sometimes regret 
ed because we cannot at once dethrone our sanci- 
fal deity. Be courageous, Archie—‘faint heart 
never won fair lady,’ you know.” 
“Well, Mattie, you may be correct. Ido need 
a companion, and I want one. 
position and assume the charge of a confirmed 
bachelor like me?” , 
“Your question is hardly a fair one, Archie. It| be times when the graves will open, and the rest- 
places ine in an embarrassing position |, because my 


ou accept the 


“ But, Mattie, Lam sincere, for all that, and my | memory’s halls, opening a 
heart thanks you for giving me opportunity to | wounds; quenching with their i 
speak thus freely. I would prefer your compan- | tapers which Hope has lighted upon the altar in 
ionship to that of any other woman, Shall L have | the inner temple of the heart, making life as dreary 
ey? 


‘Yo share your toils and be your dearest friend. 
iv, for me.” 


soliloquised. 


May [ take | little while with eyes that look to the cast wate! 


“Tf you desire it; but have a care, Archio, for 
my heart is in it.” 2 
Humph! Taking advantage of Leap-year privi- 
leges with a vengeance, thought [. E 

“Tam glad you told me; [ clasp a priceless 
tréasure. Mattie, I solemnly protest, if truthful 
affection and manly honor, combined with inde- 
pendent dependence on you, and a tender regard 
for your comfort and happiness can secure you a 
life “of joy and content, no intentional act of un- 
kindness on my part shall mar_your felicity, or 
make you regret your choice. Mattic, dear, you 
are a treasure,” - 

“Tam glad you think so, Archio. I will try not 
tohbea ust less treasure, and thus become an incum- 
brance to you.” + , 
dust here a sound ominiously sweet made my lips 
contract with sympathy. 

“Ayo you sure you are satisfied with mo for a 
lover, husband?” 

s Yes, fully satisfied; none other would please 
me as well,”” 

“ And yet we have known each oth 
and only exchanged the cominon civilities of life. 
Idared not approach you, because every attempt 
at intimate acquaintance has met a repulse from 
you.’ 

wet Do you not comprehend the reason, Archie?” 
“J can only guess at tho cause, Mattie. Our 
foolish by-play on first acquaintance; and yet I was 
very much in carnest, then, until you discouraged 
me by your haughty pride and fear of self-implica- 
tion. 

““We have misjudged cach other, it seems. I 
supposed you only amusing yourself at my ex- 
pense, and dare not provoke you further, for I 
found my heart was becoming too susceptible for 
trifling.” 

Re Mattie, we have bitterly wronged one another. 
LT regret my folly—are you sorry for your part in 
the error?” 

“Yes and no. I regret that we have lost so ma- 
ny years of quiet happiness; but Lam glad that 
the time of trial bas so pleasant a termination, and 
gives us such perfect confidence in each other.” 
“T little thought, dear Mattic, when you stepped 
across the threshold with that indifferent saluta- 
tion on your lips, aud hasty clasp of my extended 
hand, that we were so near becoming pledged 
friends for life. ’Tis an odd courtship, Mattie.” 
“Yes, rather—but an honest one, isn’t it?” 
“Honest, Mattic! I have something to live for 
now. Iwas fast becoming a misanthrope. Life 
seemed aimless, and [ felt disheartened. The 
events of the last hour have produced a reaction; 
you have made me very happy.” 

“ And Lam happy, too, Archie.” 

“ Must I wait long ere you will become my — ” 
Tinkle, tinkle went the bell; the door slammed, 
and Ritty was beside me wondering that I had 
kept so silent during his detention. “‘ Why didn’t 
[ put the piano in tune with a merry ‘scottisch?’ ” 
And I told him why. And he looked kind of 
thoughtful a moment, sighed, acted sort of foolish, 
I thought, and—so good-bye, Mr. Editor, my budg- 
et of nonsense is scattered to the four winds, and 
my heart is light as a feather. Don’t you envy 
mo?” Awniz M. DuGanne. 








Origiual. 
PASSING AWAY. 
WHEN the day of life grows dim and dark, 

‘Aud the mad winds play round our little barque, 
And all is drear, let the true heart say, 
‘Lig but a change—twill soon pass uway. 





When our fairest flower is laid to rest, 
With fresh carth-sod on the peaceful breast, 
May we look to God in Jove and say, 

>Yis His own will—she huth passed away. 





When blooming hopes must wither and die; 
When joy is crushea by the fu] heart-sigh; 
When the sun of lite goes down to-day, 
Hope on! the night is passing away. 


Look up! for our barque, fust drifting on, 
May strike the rocks ere to-morrow’s sun} 
‘Aud a lowly grave our course may stay— 
Like all of carth we're passing away. 


There's many a grave ’neath the cold, dark tide; 
‘There's many a death by the loved oue’s side; 

Lite is brief as a summer day ; 

Al) bears the seutence—passing away! 

Abblz ¥, Emzry. 





Original. 
WAIT AND SEE. 


“Wait and see, for the blighted hopes of the past, and the 
dread of the future; for silent kuawing griets and’ sorrows 
for which thne has no assuaging; tor all Chat wrong aud suf 
fering Which has rol ed through’ the heurtof every age its 
inighty diapason ofwant and woe—bebold God shail auswer 
us in liis own good time—wait und see."" 

Hi! if every human soul could read those 
comforting words! if every heurt that has 
been made desolate by fearful wrong; whose light 
of joy has gone out in the darkness of despair; 
those whose hopes have been blighted, whose toil- 
worn feet falter in the rough, hard path which 
they must tread until it leads them down into the 
valiey of Death; if they could know how kind and 
pitiful “ Our Father” is; how he will bring them 
through all the trials and darkness into the Blessed 
light of Heaven, if they will trust Him to lead 
them. 

“Wait and see.” God will avenge the wrong, 

for He has said “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay. 
Leave it with him; wait and see how He will de- 
liver you with a strong hand trom your enemies, 
and set you up in a high place. Lay all the bur- 
den of grief and anguish, of woe and wrong at His 

feet—Ie will take care of it. Do not try to bury 

them away in your heart, for if you do there will 


less, troubled spirits will walk the sitent chambers 
of your soul, and flit in ghostly white through 

h the half-healed 
y breath the little 








and desolate as before. 

No, no, leave it all with God—the wrong and 
trial, the darkness and sorrow—lay yourself’ in 
His hands, and then “ be patient, and endure fora 





ing for the morning,” which will surely dawn for 


What a modest man, I thought, trying to peep | youall the brighter for being born out of tho dark- 
through the clusters of crimson roses that con- | ness which has shadowed your life. 


“Wait and 
Cora May. 





Bo,” 


Orginal. 
I DARE NOT LOVE THEE, 
DARE pet love thee as I wish, 
‘or, oh! ‘twould break my h 
‘That in'my hows of earthly ‘hiss are fe keow 
Your thoughts would truant trom me go, 


I dare pot look on thee, and say, 

‘This heart is thine alone till death; ; 
For, should yours wish to break uway, 

tow could life with me be leit?" 


I know you love, but not like me, 
With adoration wildly, tim, 

For in thine eyes I plainly see 
Your thoughts towards another turn. 


But, blees you, ever bless you, fair, 
jxeep your love for him that owus 
The throbbings of your geutle heart; 
Thy smiles are his for me your frowns, 
J.B. Hows, 


Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
RESPECTABILITY. 


M* EZEKML BROWN lived ina country yil- 
jage. He was, until forty, nobody; then the 
deuth of an uncle, who left him ten thousuud dol 
lars, made him excecdingly respectable. Ue was 
immediately made Justice of the Peace, selectman, 
deacon, and little boys trembled at his appiouch, 
Wheu poor he was culled old Zcke Brow; now, 
with both pockets full of dollars, he waa Mr. 
Ezekiel Brown, or more commonly Squire Brown. 

Here is a sample of every day fife in this queer 
world. Could Mr. Brown be nobody with ten 
thousand dollars? Impossible! He might as well 
think of making himself invisible in broad day- 
light by perching himself upon the top ofa church 
spire or liberty pole. Every gold-worshipper 
iooks up to him now, unless luck or a dead uncle 
bas given them as much gold. © 

Now Mr. Brown is exceedingly respectable, ani 
rather above par in his native place, cousin 
worthy of responstble trusts of course; for how 
can a man be otherwise who has got ten thousand 
dollars? Yet this same Ezekiel Brown used to be 
accused of lying, swearing, cheating, and several 
other naughty tricks. 
change in his outer man? What has varnished 
him over, so that they swallow his sayings as th 
would sugar-coated pills? Simply a few cubic 
inches of gold. He is fairly gold-washed. Hig 
neighbors sce nothing in gold but perfection, 
‘Thus he becomes a village god. ‘‘ Looks are noth- 
ing, behavior is all,’ now reads “ Behavior is 
nothing, moncy is all.” 

Ah! many a character is saved by gold. Many 
a knave is kept upon a respectable platform, who, 
with empty pockets, would have broken ‘bread 
aud sipped cold water in prison. Often, in this 
world, give a man gold and you give.him a char- 
acter; take from him his gold and you take trom 
him his good name. ACK Moon. 





Original, 
THE SUNNY SIDE. 


667 ONLY mark the hours that shine.” Suchis 
the motto of a sun-dial in Italy, and how 
beautiful the lesson it inculcates! Who is there 
that would not love to be animated by the spirit ft 
breathes? It is indeed one of the most delightful 
conceits we have met with in our reading. Weare 
allapt to chafe and fret at life’s vexations—brood-, 
ing continually over the “days of darkness” we 
have experienced, and forgetting the many sung, 
days God has given us. How much better wo 
it be for us could we but learn to take no nate of 
time but by its benefits—to watch for the smiles 
and neglect the frowns of fate—to compose our 
lives, in short, of only bright and gentle moments, 
looking ever on the sunny side of things, and let, 
ting the rest pass by unhecded and forgotten. 

Truly, sucha life would be too happy a one, and 
we may well doubt whether it be within the power 
of mortals. But though we may not attain to such 
a degree of bliss as the motto implies, we may yet 
make some approach to it if we will but try to 
make the best of everything, and suffer ourselves 
to suffer patiently the ills we cannot avoid. 

“Our life,” says an old writer, “like the harmo- 
ny of the world, is composed of contrary things, of 
serious tones, sweet and harsh, sharp and flat, 
sprightly and solemn. And the musician who 
would only affect one of these, what would he be 
able todo? He must know how to make use of 
them all, and to mix them; and so we likewise the 
good and evil which are consubstsntial with life.” 

Such is the advice of the old happy Gascon Mon- 
taigne; and we may add that he who, instead of 
growling and repining at his lot, lives in thes spirit, 
enjoying the swect of life as it comes up, and rel- 
ishing it only the more keenly from its contrast 
to the bitter—will be an infinitely happicr man 
than he who, as ‘‘ Franklin says, “is always look- 
ing at the lame leg,” grumbling at the ills he can- 
not cure. Mary Lzeg.. 














Original. 
MISS FORTUNE AND MISFORTUNE. 


ISS FORTUNE and misfortune cling to man 
more or less through life. One brings gold, 
the other brings rags; ove confers impudence, the 
other modesty. 
Misfortune levels a man, files off the sharp an- 
ples of pride, and teaches him to make a friend of 
humility and to dream of coarse fare, rags and 
patches. 
He then has brown bread for cake, cheese for 
butter, water for wine, and his foet for horses to 
take him abroad, and life to him is oft a meagre 
existence, und carth a desert of want. N 
By and by Miss Fortune touches him with her 
golden fingers; humility bids him adieu and ride 
steps into her place; old clothes vanish. ‘hen 
cake and wine sweeten his mouth; hi» chariot 
takes him abroad; the high born greet him, and 
life to him ix a fairy Iand teeming with plenty. 
Oh! Miss Fortune, friend of the Singane prince, 
how we woo thee! coquettish minx, how we long 
to throw ourselves into thy arms! 
Jack Moon. 


++ 


LirrLe Tatnes. — Without mounting by de- 
grees & man cannot attain to high things; and tho 
breaking of the ladder still casteth a man back, 
ond maketh the thing wearisome which was cary. 
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Original. 
THE WAVERLEY SONG. 


RESPECTFULLY INSORIBED TO THR CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
“ WAVERLEY." 


IAT e’er my fate, where e'er my hope, 
In sorrow or in gloom; 

Or smiling days break o’er my head, 

All rich in beauteous bloom, 
My heart it still will oling to you, 

‘Where e’er in lite I roam, 
Like beacou-stars you'll shine above 

With beaming rays of home. 


The glorious sunshine bathes the lea, 
‘Aud wakes each bluehing flower, 
Kissing the drops of pearly dew 
‘That's shed from many a shower, 
As lies cach image in my beart, 
Iu memory’s suushine fair, 
Yet absence causes many a tear, 
Bedews them—glistening there. 


Our lives may fade like sunset rays 
From out the azure blue, 

Death's sable angel spread his wings 
Aud bear us from the view; 

Yet ere my fluttering breath departs 
I'd wisli an angel near 

To spread my Dicesings o'er each friend, 
‘Though sealed with many a tear. 








I'd ask no trophy for my tomb 
‘To moulder with my dust, 
Or marble dome with tribute traced, 
Or Kame’s proud tea-stained bust. 
No, no! Pl usk but for a sigh 
From love that’s weeping near, 
And on the flowers that o’er me wave 
Id ask one sorrowing tear. 
Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 





Original. 
MYRA WILLIS. 


BY ABBIE ¥. EMERY. 


‘PLEASE, ma’am, will you buy my berries?” 
Tho speaker was a little girl of ton or 
eleven summers, with a little sun-burnt face and 
brown fingers, a frock that had more than once 
been patched by a careful mother. There was, 
withal, a look of intelligence in that little face that 
told of'a mine within that would yet expand and 
become a rich store-house of knowledgo and 
beauty—a mine that would yet awaken, amid all 
its disparagements, to something brighter, better 
than it has ever yet dreamed of? There was a 
world in those large flashing eyes—~—a world of 
thought and soul hardly becoming one so youth- 
ful; but sorrow had nearly matured the child, 
and at the age of eleven we see in her much that 
we see in others not till life has put off its mirth, 
its brightness and its romance. 

That little spirit could not be brokeh. Sorrow 
and oppression but strengthened it to bear each 
succeeding ill of life. Firmly and proudly as a 
little heiress she stands there upon the massive 
stone step before the side door of one of the richest 
mansions of B——,and in her little voice re- 
peated— 

“‘ Will you please buy my berrics, ma’am?” 

“Go away with your dirty berries, child. Ido 
not deal with ruuaway children; go away.” 

“Q, ma! I’m sure she is not a runaway, and her 
berries are not dirty; please do buy them; do, 
ma’am.” 

“T shall do no such thing; Ido not want the 
dirty things in my house.” And the haughty wo- 
man swept away from the door where she had 
been standing when the little vender came up. 

Proudly did those large vlack eyes flash beneath 
the little sun-burned brow as the child turned to 
leave the dvor; but a deep, manly voice arrested 
her. 

“Stay, little one, I will buy your plums; bring 
them in.” 

“Oh! Harry, how can you have any dealings 
with these little beggars ?” 

‘Isabel, that child is not a beggar; she has a 
face of which an heiress might be proud. She is 
no beggar!” 

“You are bitter in your romance, Harry;” and 
with a scornful laugh the wife of the millionaire 
of P—— Strect left tho room, lest her rich fabrics 
should come in contact with the simple garb of the 
poor girl. And this very woman was the daugh- 
ter of a porter in the most humble circumstances 
when she was taken away by him who thought she 
would make a loving, trusting wife, and a fond and 
judicious mother. This is life. 

But { digress. Harry Lundborg, the brother of 
the millionaire into whose dwelling we have so un- 
ceremoniously stepped, called back tho little girl, 
and, taking all the berries, gave her in return 
double her charge, and with a kind word, such as 
he knew well how to speak, he bade her good 
morning, and, casting one look after her as she left 
the door, with a tear stealing down her cheek, 
bid there by the kindness of u stranger, he took 
his little pet Alico upon his knee and bade her en- 
joy the fruit, and he would be responsible to 
tmamzna for all the stains and mischief occasioned 
by the unwelcome berries. 

Years passed. Within a cosy and richly fur- 
nished back parlor in a fine dwelling house situ- 
ated at the extreme south part of the good city of 
B——, is where we next meet with our old ac- 
quaintance, the berry picker. But who would re- 
cognize, in this elegantly dressed, haughty and 
beautiful girl, the little sun-browned wanderer of 
but eight years agone. But it is even so; life, 80 
full of changes, sunshine and shadow has ever 
turned its brightest, happiest side for her, and she 
is rejoicing in the result cf her own untiring labor. 

Myra Willis, the little dark-cyed girl of but a fow 
short years agone, who met with insult and op- 
pression, scorn and contempt, with now and then 
so rarcly a kind word, is now an accomplished and 
admired poctess. Thousands hang with delight 
upon her inspirations; her sweet gems of pocsy 
have found their way ’neath many a roof, and left 
a sweet and lusting impression on many a heart, 
while the fair writer is reposing on the love and 
adoration of the many who, fully satistied—for a 
marvel—have placed the laurel wreath upon that 
proud and youthful brow, and bade her enjoy only 
the puro sweets of life, devoid of all its bitterness 
and yall, secure from all its wrong and evil. 

And this, gentle reader, was the promise of her 
youth. Rarely and choicely gifted, though thecn- 
ly child of parents in the most humble cireum- 


paragements, Pha did she force her way through 
all, and thus flash out upon the world with sudden 
and startling brilliancy, like some strange, bright 
metcor, almost too bright fora long stay in this 
lower sphere. 

Myra Willis was one of a thousand, aye, one of 
ten thousand thus to work and toil her way up, on 
and up to the very summit of the long hoped for 
literary success; alonc, unaided, unassisted by 
even one; only meeting with oppression and scorn; 
till as by one motion, one voice, she was acknowl- 
edged the brightest star of the circle where she 
moved; and Myra Willis need not dic unknown, 
unloved, unacknowledged, for she had won a name 
that would live long, long after she should pass 
from carth away. 

Thousands bowed before the shrine of the swect 
and lovely poctess; but, strange to say, she turned 
a deaf ear to each and every one, with asad, sweet 
smile, saying, 

“Do not think unkindly of me, for I verily be- 
lieve I have no heart to give.” 

And thus would she free herself; but many be- 
lieved that the beautiful girl had given her heart 
already, though perhaps she knew it not; for her 
nature was ardent and full of fire and passion, 
though this was smothered into u low, deep, burn- 
ing, life-long love and affection that had gone out 
into another channel to swell the deep waters al- 
ready there—and this was cre the child had merged 
into the woman. 

Itis evening. Myra Willis is still in her room 
alone, and there is a strange, puzzled look on her 
fair face that is wholly unintelligible to a careless 
observer. List! she speaks. 

“Who, who can he be? At onc moment I can 
almost speak his name, yet Iam quite sure that [ 
never saw him before. Last evening, when Mr. B. 
brought him up, and, after obtaining my consent, 
presented him to me, I thought for a moment { 
should have fainted in spite of myself. I ¢clt the 
blood rush over my face and neck and then I felt 
as cold as death. Is it possible [ have no more con- 
trol over myself than this? But his hand shook 
and his lip quivered when he spoke tome. How 
very, very strange.” 

Thus mused the fair girl; nor did she know that 
eight years had so cemented two fond hearts, two 
kindred souls they never more could be separated. 
She did not dream that the hand she held for a mo- 
ment on tho evening previous was the same that 
had caressed her youthful brow; and his the lip 
that had pronounced such tender words, the im- 
pression of which had never, never left her. This 
was Harry Lundborg. 








A young gil, fair, proud and beautiful, and a 
dark, noble looking man sit together in a window 
seat amid the shadows of an autumn twilight. 
The window is hid from the outside by vines, and 
leaves, and blossoms, and the perfume is very 
pure and sweet that is wafted over the two sitting 
there so silent and thoughtful. The soft light is 
just enough to bring out fully the features of the 
young girl, and her companion is gazing upon her 
with a look almost of adoration. 

“Myra,” and the manly lip quivered for a sin- 
gle moment, “Myra, would that I were but as 
young in years as when I first looked upon you, a 
little gipsey of about eloyen summers; when [ took 
all your berries, and you, sweet child, rewarded 
me with a tear, which I then would have gladly 
kissed away. Now you are very .beautitul, ac- 
complished, and very, very gifted, while [ am 
comparatively old, with here and there a white 
line amid these brown locks,” and he passed his 
fingers through the rich, wavy curls upot his class- 
ically formed head. “ Butoh! Myra, Myra, could 
you know how deeply and well L have loved you all 
this time. My whole heart is yours—my lite—my 
all! [can never call another mine. The first, time 
Iinet you here I knew you, and I felt then how 
vain it were for mo to strive to forget you; it 
could not be! Oh! Myra, Myra!” 

The young girl was looking up into his faco with 
her whole soul in her eyes. 

“Is it possible? Why, J had never forgotten 
that little scene; it has been present with me al- 
ways.” And the proud girl burst into a passion- 
ate flood of tears. 

“Oh! Myra, how [ have wounded you in so 
thoughtlessly referring to those days. Forgive me, 
can you?” 

“No, no, not that; you was not thoughtless; I 
love to think of those days; and those scenes 
made me strong; but why did [not know you?” 

Gently his strong arm stole around her willing: 
form, and her head was pressed closo to his heay- 
ing bosom, while her little hand, all heaving and 
trembling, was held to his lips, and a manly tear 
fell upon it, for the proud, strong man was deeply 
moved. 

“‘ Myra, darling child, come to my heart and let 
me be all to you, for you are an orphan, Let me 
love you and ? 





¢ for you till—’ and his whole 
frame shook—* till you wish to leave my guardian. 
care and go to make glad the heart of him you 
love better than you can love me who must be to 
you only as a father. Speak, Myra darling, will 





his every thought, and hope, and energy to you, 
and who would sacrifice life itself for you?” 
Looking up with the tears falling over her burn- 
ing cheeks, she said, 

“T have loved you along, long time, Harry.” 
Almost wildly he caught her to his bosom and 
kissed away the tears, as he repeated, 

“This joy is too great for me. Oh! God, I 
I thank thee for this great treasure.” 

“Wiarry, that act of kindness to a poor, op- 
pressed child threw its bright coloring over two 
lives. May God foreyer bless and smile upon 
such little acts and such motives all through this 
life, and may every uascltish deed of kindness be 
registered in the Book of Eternal Life.” 





THE PRISONS OF NAPLES. 
FEW days since [ sent you a report of a visit 
to the prisons of the Prefecture, Last Wednes- 
day I went to see those of the Vicari, and, though 
some mealy-mouthed people are fond of saying 
let bygones be bygones,” [ must deal another 
death-blow to a system which, for the sake of ln- 
manity and religion, it has pa ssed away, by giving 
you few details. 1 went with four English friends, 
with a special order from the Minister of the Inte- 








Stances, and reared amid all of life’s ills and dis- 


rior, Gates flew open so readily that the walls of 








you, can you be anything to him who has given; 





tho Vicaria were astonished, grim jailers smiled, 
and an old inspector plied us with his snuff. The 
first apartments, assigned to those of condizione 
civile, are not so bad—they have been récently 
whitewashed; but as we got more into the depths 
of tho prison-house we began to discover its amia- 
bie peculiarities. Many of the chambers were al- 
most dark and very damp, so damp that a chill 
struck to the bones; others were perfectly dark, 
and old Cerberus, who was rather anxious for 
the honor of the house, endeavored to give 
us the idea that this chamber was merely a 
lumber-room; another was no longer used, and 
then a third—it was a mere nothing—it was useless 
to open it. The commissioner for closing the Crim- 
inali said: “ Don’t dispute it, they were all prisons, 
but speak of them as “ depositorics.’” Down, 
down many a staircase, past many a gloomy cell, 
through the iron-plated doors of which not a sigh 
could pass, we arrived at length at the lowest part 
of the building. “ Useless to open these doors,” 
said Cerberus. ‘“ But open that,” said the commis- 
sioner, and it grated upon its ironhinges. A small 
chamber not three fect wide was visible, and then 
another thick door with bolts, which opened into 
dark vaulted passages, which stretched away to 
Castel Ovo, said Cerberus, that is full two niles 
off; “but they are no longer used,” he added, 
“seo the rubbish!” I saw, however, in the fresh- 
ness .of the paint, in the perfection of the iron 
plates, of the bolts, and in the new lead with which 
the sockets had been soldered, indications of a 
readiness for use. The will and the intention evi- 
dently had existed very recently. 

From the foul charncl-houscs themselves, where, 
even after all the cleanliness which has been intro- 
duced within the last three weeks, orders had been 
given to burn incense _as we passed, let me now 
turn to the inmates. There were tive hundred in 
all. Some were in cells by themselves, 2s Manetta, 
the celebrated spy, whose oily, hypocritical man 
ner explained to me tho reason of his casy access 
to Ferdinand If. His son was in another close 
by, and another son not far off. Their matresses 
were on the damp stone ground, and one of them 
complained of the awful stink—it must come out, 
no other word will give it—in his cell. These men 
merited, however, little compassion, for they had 
been the cause of much greater sufferings to huna- 
dreds. We saw, too, Marcario, the friend and spy 
of Campagna, as villainous-looking ao fellow as 
nature evor turned out, and the executioner of Pal- 
ermo, and others of the crew who have been the 
instruments of despotism. One felt no sympathy 
for them, but only asked for justice. In other 
rooms we saw twenty or more wretched-looking 
men, sweltering, half-dressed, in the heat of an 
oven. “Excellenza,” shouts ono, “six years in 
prison under the police, and no trial! when shall I 
be liberated?” “ Twenty months,” crics another, 
and “fourteen months’ another. “We thought 
the constitution would liberate us. And so we 
went through a variety of cells, where supplice were 
thrust into the commissioner’s hands and enforced 
by many a tear and prayer. In one chamber we 
came on an old man, half idiot in manner, who 
had been condemned to six years’ seclusion for 
blasphemy, and if hedid not become ten times the 
vilasphemer before his time was up, he would be no 
man. In the short time that a new state of things 
had been introduced as much had been done as 
was possible; walls have been whitewashed, offen- 
sive smells, or the worst, removed, and many a 
victim has been released; but justice is yet to be 
administered thore, cleanliness yet to he intro- 
duced, and those “ depositories,”* as Cerberus 
called them, must be closed. My friend with the 
snuff-box and the commissioner represented two 
different states of things, the past and the present; 
and while the former looked with a speci& of ten- 
derness on his pet relics of antiquity, the latter 
was full of hopes of better things. 

T have two observations to make—these dens are 
in the very contro of the capital of the Two Sici- 
lies, not a stone’s throw from the royal palace, in 
a. country whero priests congregate in herds; sec- 
ondly, they have been seen and the facts can be at- 
tested by four other English gentlemen who ac- 
companied me. Let nv Englishman, therefore, for 
very shame, henceforward dare to defend, as they 
have defended, a stato of things which has been a 
curse to humanity and a reflection on the civiliza- 
tion and Christian spirit of the age. It is against 
a system of which these prisons form a part that I 
have been writing for years, and the weak and su- 
perficial and the criminally interested have un- 
ceasingly condemned as exaggerations my state- 
ments, because, forsvoth, they did not care to have 
their repose disturbed. 











A SENSIBLE BEGGAR. 


IIE Mobile ‘“ Advertiser” tolls the following 
story, which we copy without the prefatory 
paragraph : . 

‘This captain has a large heart, and is known to 
have contributed frequently to works of charity, 
has studied and practiced the maxim, “Do unto 
others as you would that others do unto you,” but 
has been so often deceived that he has latterly be- 
come a little superstitious, and is not so ready as 
formerly to yield to the numerous taxes which a 
humane disposition is apt to impose upon him. 
He must now know that the object for which the 
money is to be invested is a worthy one, and this 
ascertained, he is never found direlict in perform- 
ing his daty like a good Christian. zs 

“Well, while the captain, with others, was sit- 
ting around the doors of onc of our ship chandlery 
stores, a beyyrar came along with a pitiful story 
about his sufferings and wants, and asked for a 
trifling sum to relieve his large family, making a 
direct appeal to the aforesaid captain. The beg- 
gar having a strong, healthy appearance, although 
with one arm and leg gone, the captain suggested 
that he might find some employment that would 
yield support for himself and family if he would 
only try; that a scanty supply, honestly earned, 
would be more heartily enjoyed than a inore houn- 
tiful one that had been begged for; and “ besides,” 
added the captain, “itis far more reputable to 
work than to beg.” 

“T understand,” said the beggar, “ the force of 
all you say, and would work as willingly as any 
man you ever saw, if [ could only obtain employ- 
ment; but with only one leg and one arm, as you 
see, Lam unfit for most descriptions of work, and 
such jobs as I can do [ can’t get.” ms ‘ 

“ You're just the man I want, then,” replied the 

















captain. “My vessel, yonder, has sprung aleak, 
and is making water fast, and I huve not crew 
enough to keep her clear. There is a pump on the 
wharf alongside, the pipe of which is connected 
with her near the bottom, and I want the water 
pumped out 80 as to raiso her above the line of the 
leak, When that is done, I can get at the holo and 
stop it, Now you can pump as well with one leg 
and arm as with two, and when you get tired you 
can rest. Go to work, and I will give you three 
dollars for your trouble,” 

The idea struck the beggar favorably, so he 
mounted a cask and pumped away most indus- 
triously until dark, when he went on hoard the 
brig and took supper with the captain, and then re- 
ceived his promised pay. Here the thought oc- 
curred to him that the vessel had not lizhtened 
touch, although he had pumped quite diligently, 
and he ventured to remark that sho must iucvita- 
bly sink unless the leak was stopped soon. Tho 
captain quicted his fears on this point by telling 
him that the story about the pump being connected 
with the vessel was all a “story,” and that his 
craft was as free from leak now us on the day sho 
came off the stocks; that he had simply pumped 
the water out of the river back into the river, and 
had fully earned every dime he had received. 
“ But,” added the captain, “as you aro the only 
beggar I ever saw that would work, you deserve 
more than ordinary pay, and here are six dollars 
more than the witnesses of your exertions instruct- 
ed me to give you. If you ever need help in fa- 
ture, here or elsewhere, call on Captain A., and you 
shan’t starve.” 

The beggar put the nine dollars in his wallet, 
and remarked: “ captain, that is the best money i 
have ecen in ten long years, because I believe I 
earned it by hard work; but if I had known that 
my pumping at the pump wasn’t doing any good 
to you or anybody, poor as I am, I wouldn’t have 
done it for ten times your nine dollars. If you’ve 
any work that will be of service to anybody, I’ll 
do it if Ican, but as to working for work’s sake, 
Pl starve first.” 

Here the beggar left the captain to his refloc- 
tions, and the latter joined his friends across the 
way. Upon their inquiry as to how he made it, 
Captain A. replied that their beggar, though sad- 
ly in want and willing to work, was one of the 
most sensible beggars he had ever met with. 





Original. 
Cold Were the World Withont a Friend. 


COLD, were the world without a friend, 

‘And colder still the heart 

That, mong the myriad mortals here 
Neer finds its counterpart. 


‘We sigh, and grieve. and shudder, too, 
To catch the thrilling tone 

Of one whore every feature tells 
That he is all alone. 


Alone, alone? oh, no; ob, no! 
Let each glad hope be gone, 

And sentence dread be coldly passed, 
But not to be alone. 


Kind friend, whose function is to cheer 
Aud charm away the gloom 
Which settles ‘round a heart so dear, 
Don’t let it feel alone. Our Ex. 





LIFE AT SEA. 


JX a very clever work by Erastus C. Benedict, 

entitled “A Run through Europe,” recently 
published by D. Appleton Co., New York, we 
find much to interest and amuse us, though the 
record of his travels takes ns to no new scenes. 
Here is a sketch of life on board the Atlantic 
steamer: 

I must not forget to give you some idea of our 
home on the ocean wave and our life on the rolling 
deep. The ship had comparatively little cargo, 
yet the captain said he supposed her weight could 
not be less than seven thousand tous. Her usual 
velocity is about thirteen miles an hour. Think of 
the fearful momentum of such a moving miss! 
Meeting any ordinary vessel in collision, she 
would, of course, pass through or over her without 
feeling the shock. She burned on one day ninety- 
six tons anthracite coal—four tons an hour! 

The dining saloon is on the main deck, and seats 
easily one hundred and fifty, and between decks 
are the main-cabin saloon, the ladies’ saloon, and 
the forward saloon, all fitted_and furnished like a 
gentleman’s parlor in the Fifth Avenuc, except 
that the carved work and gilding, and the fine or- 
namental rosewood, satinwood and fretwork and 
tracery and mirrors, are more abundant, and give 
an air of almost too much expense and Inxury. 
In the between decks, also on the sides of the ship, 
are the state-rooms, cach with two berths, one 
fixed settee, one bull’s-eye window, and the usual 
toilet conveniences. We breakfasted from half 
past eight to eleven a. M., cach one ordering his 
breakfast to suit himscif, as to time and kind of 
food, from a bill of fare which gives abundant 
range and varicty. At twelve, luncheon. Dinner 
at two and four—the regular dinner at four. The 
bill of fair varies from day to day, and comprises 
the luxuries, variety, and profusion of a first class 
city hotel. Sea-sickness usually leaves one with a 
fine appetite, and the crowded table does justice to 
an excellent cook. Most of the passengers drink 
wine or other strong drink. The Maine law is not 
yet made, and is not likely to be, the law of the 
main. The wine question is freely diseussed. The 
result is always the same. They put the question 
to the mouth, and the result may be casily ascer- 
tained by the eyes and nose. 














Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
EUGENE. 
NOW, pen,thy brow so fair, 
‘Now beneath thy wavy hair, 
Free ng summer's balmy air, 
Every smile 1 see. 
Youth is smiling in thine eye, 
Brilliantas a couldlees sky} 
Happy thoughts are ever nigh, 
‘Beautiful aud free. 


Now in manhood’s early day, 

While sweet dreams around thee play, 

While so brightly shines thy way, 
Send thy joys above. 

Brighter far the rays that shine 

From a being all divine, 

‘Where aflections sweetly twine— 


from earthly love. 
are 2 Susan GLENWOOD. 
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MY HEART HAS EVER BEEN THE SAME. 


>, storm or calm, 'mid weal or woe, 
In sorrow or iu brighter hours, 
No matter where my footeteps go. 

Ju thorny roads or paths of flowers, 
Tlove to think 1 have one trait 

Which I am ever proud to claim— 
In all the chequered scenes of Fate 

My heart bas ever been the same. 


Down through the maze of many years, 

Which brought their shares of blies and pain, 
Ienlmly Jook, through siniles and tears, 

$o call the moments back again. 
Whate'er my weakness may have been, 

The love of wealth, the pride of fame, 
Through all the moments I have seen 

‘My licart has ever been the same, 


My boyish flame, which first Iknew _ 
Ere time had brought its sin and strife; 
The childish passion which then grew 
ag hallowed me to after life. 
Though age has silvered o'er my head, 
1 love, sometimes, to call her name; 
And, though, save memory, all is dead, 
‘My heart will ever be the same. 


The happy dreams of boyhood now 
ave ceased to lull my fevered brain; 

And, though to Fate I calmly bow, 
My heart ii turn to her again, 

Yes, though my eyes can never glow 
At sight of one 1 must not name, 

In looking back I love to know 
My heart has ever been the sume. 


The hopes which grew in tender yeara, 
When life was one long summer day; 
The joys which found an end in toars 
‘Alike have withered—drooped away. 
But now, though age upon my brow 
Alas laid the impress of his claim, 
To me *tis sacred joy to know 
My heart has ever been the same. 
Gro. W. Lz Cato. 
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THE TWIN HUNTERS. 
A TALE OF PREJUDICE. 
BY J. HENRY SYMONDS. 


MONG the rugged pioncers who were the carly 
ttlers along the borders of Ohio was a hardy 
Englishman named Frazer, with his delicate yoony 
child-wite. He was half husbandman and half 
hunter, and he frequently shouldered his rifle and 
took to the woods for days, leaving his young wife 
alone in the cabin; but the gentle girl was always 
happy, always cheerful; she invariably bade her 
liege good-byo with a kiss, and welcomed him 
home with a smile. After a residence in their wild 
home of a little more than a year, the wife gave 
birth to a pair of twins, two rugged boys, the very 
picture of their father; but the young mother nev- 
er knew how strong and hardy her children were, 
nor how much they resembled their father. Her 
spirit left the wild-wood home and went home to 
the Father above, and the rough pioncer made a 
graye in the grove by his cabin door, and Planted 
wild flowers there, which he watered daily with 
true heart-tears. 5 ; 

Six years he tended his boys, his grave and his 
garden, nor sought the woods in quest of prey for 
his 1ifle; then he commenced to tutor his children 
in the use of the rifle aud in the tricks of the trap- 
per. The boys grew very like each other, not only 
in personal appearance, but in tastes and desire: 
they shared each other's sports and pleasures 
boyhoou’s days, and in after years they parti 
pated together in fatigues, advenrures and danger. 
In a few years they did their father exedit by their 
exploits in the woods, and while yet boys they 
were acknowledged the best hunters and trappers 
about that country; and when every other owner 
of a rifle, even to their father, was complaining of 
the scarcity of game, they would start away in the 
morning and return at night with a brace of deer 
and half'a score of foxes; and along the border 
the Frazer brothers were known by the title of the 
“twin hunters.” 

About the time that these brothers reached the 
age of twenty, the French and Indian war broke 
out along our Western frontier. In these battles 
father and sons engaged with all the ardor with 
they had, in years past, followed the wild deer, and 
their bravery became a theme of topic throughout 
the camp. [n the fall of 1790, after a severe and. 
sanguinary skirmish, ert Harmer was obliged 


to retreat with his forces; during the retreat, the 
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“ Wife, I think I shall sell the farm.” 

“ Sell the farm?” 

“Yes, Aiken wants to buy it, and Iam getting 
tired of town life. [want to get into the woods 
again. George is getting old enough to learn to 
shoot a deer, or to trap a fox, and he’ll never learn 
here. [want to go West; the Sandusky is a good 
country, they say, and [ may go there.” 

The next day the farm was sold to Aiken, and 
tho day after the Frazers started, with horses and 
wagon, for the Sandusky. A pretty spot on the 
banks of the Sandusky river, in the very heart of 
the wildernesss, was settled on; the trees were 
felled, the ground cleared, and soon a farm was 
cultivated large enough for all their wants. Then 
tho father became restless and uneasy again, and 
he took his rifle and his boy, and went to the 
woods, not so much to hunt for game, but because 
he was happier in the deep forest alone with his 
son. And when the child tired of the chase they 
would sit together on some fallen tree, and the 
mourning parent would talk to his young boy as 
though he were an equal in years, and in’ the 
knowledge of the world. A hundred times he told 
him of his father, and of his twin brother whom 
he loved so well; he poured out his heurt’s grief 
‘o the boy that there had been no lingering sick- 
ness, no visible death, no shrouded body to be laid 
n the cold ground, no chance for those last dear, 
‘ad offices, performed by the hand of love, that 
make the heavy, aching heart a trifle lighter, even 
in its dark gloom. Time softened the poignancy 
f regret for the loss of that brother who had 
ecmed a part of himself; but still, that separation 
had given a bias to his mind, and a cast to bis 
haractey which no subsequent event, or course of 
circumstances could change. 

One afternoon in carly fall, Frazer, as was his 
wont, took his rifle and his boy, and started to the 
woods for foxes. Towards the close of the after- 
noon, and as he was on his way home through a 
urrow belt of woods, he started up a fox, which 
¢ followed through the woods and up the side of 
hill which was covered with a stunted growth of 
mderbrush. The fox, when near the top of the 
ill, cunningly doubled upon his pursuer; but the 
ick eye of the forester detected the trick, and he 
turned, following him down the hill again, In this 
chase down the bill-side the hunter caught his 
foot in a tangled, creeping vine, which threw him 
heavily to the ground. ‘The boy, who was scarce 
twenty rods behind, hastened to his father, and 
raised him to his tect, and, by the aid of his rifle 
used as a crutch, and the assistance of his son, the 
injured man crawled home. It was near midnight 
when he reached his cabin door and appeased the 
fears ot his wife regarding his whereabouts. He 
was soon placed in bed and made as comfortable 
as possible, After describing the manner of his 
accident to his wife, she informed him that a fam- 
ily had settled that day on the opposite side of the 
river. 

“ Who are they?” asked the hunter. 

“French people,” replied Mrs. Frazer. 
“¥rench?” and the man groaned, not on ac- 
count of the pain from his limb, but from pain at 
his heart. 

For many months Frazer was confined to his 
room, and the care of the farm devolved upon 
George, who was now quite a lad. Only once did 
he hear anything direct from his neighbors, then. 
the man came over in his canoe to borrow a drag- 
chain. 

“Tell him you want to use it yourself,” said 
Mr. Frazer, when George asked him in regard to 
it. 


Roweuee 
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So the boy returned to the new neighbor with 
the ungracious reply of his father. 
“No matter,” responed the man, “I can do with- 
out it, perhaps. 
All day long, while he was at work, George 
thought of the drag-chains hanging in the barn 
doing no one service, and of how much use they 
might be to their new neighbor, but for his father’s 
prejudice, and the thought made him very uneasy ; 
0, after supper, without saying a word to any one, 
he took the chains from their peg in the barn, and 
putting them in his dug-out, he rowed across the 
river and carried them to the neighbor's Louse; he 
told him that he was through with them, and that 
he should not want them again for several days, 
The man was profuse in his thanks to George, 
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father was killed, and one of the sons was wound- | to walk into the cabin and take a seat. 
ed and afterwards taken prisoner, After the day’s | hour George sat conversing with the new settler, 
fight was over the remaining brother shouldered | his wife, and pretty daughter, Mary; then, reca 
his rifle, and, leaving the camp, returned to his fa-|ing to mind his father and mother, he hurried 
ther’s house; but it was not home to him now. 


“They would save him so much trouble and hard 
work,” he said. 


After much urging the young man was induced. 
Over an 








home with the excuse that he had been down in 











There was his mother’s grave in the grove hard | the lower piece to see if the potatoes needed dig- 
by the house. The green sod and the wild flowers | ging. ‘ he 

covered the dust of her whom he had never known, | _ From this day Frazier called the family across 
had never seen ; but 10 him was denied the gloomy | the river, “ Neighbor Drag-chains,” which was 
satisfaction of raising the turf to mark the spot | 800n softened to “Neighbor Drag.” — The younger 
where lay his dear father who was slain, and his | children used the nick-name in imitation, and by 








saud ties, whose fate he knew not. Standing there | the family, all but George. Saree tt 
in the lonely grove, beside his mother’s grave, the It was singular how many excuses oung Fra- 
young man vowed before his God eternal yen-|2¢r found to take him across the ri 80 often; 
geance to Indians and Frenchmen. but many an evening, after the chores were done 
For days young Frazer lingered around the des- and his supper eaten, he turned the head of his 
olate cabin where he was born, and which he had | dug-out towards the opposite shore and spent an 
called home; then, shouldering his rifle, he started hour or two with Mary and her parents, and ulti- 
for the scene of the war, thirsting for revenge, | mately it was with Mary alone. 
He followed the French army through its various| The new neighbors were partly informed by 
fortunes, shooting all laggards who lingered behind | George of his futher’s peculiarities, but they made 
on the march, and all strag¢lers from the lines | frequent efforts to merit his favor by offers of 
when they were encamped. Thus did Frazer fol-| kinduess; they were all unavailing, however. 
low the urmy, wreaking on them his vengeance, | Mary and her mother prepared a score of dainties 
until the signing of the treaty of peace vy General | for the cripple, but he refused them, and declined 
Wayne in 1790, at’Greenville. Then he returned | seeing the would-be donors; and the father made 
to his native home again; but he was uneasy, dis- | innumerrhle offers of service, which were so per- 
contenteil, following the woods wlone; so he went | sistently rejected that they tired of their attempts 
to Murrietta, purchased o farm, and became aj at kindness, aud decided to let the morose, unhap- 
quict husbandman, Ina few years he married, | py man alone. ‘ 
and became the father of several children. As his| “For years after the accident Frazer was unable 
eldest child, a boy Tew in years the resemblance | to do any farm-work of any account. Ono fine 














between Lim and his lost uncle was very great, and | summer morning he took his hoe and accompa- 
for that reason his father almost idolized him.|nied George to the corn-field, For hours they 
For hours he would sit holding him on his knee, | worked together, scarce exchanging a word; then 
and gazing intently into his face; then, with a tear 


a and he would have withheld his hand, but his eyes 
ouly brother, he who was bound to him by a thou-| that epithet the new settlers were soon called by; 













glistening in his eye, he would say— 
dead uncle.” 


he said, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 


“ Ah, Georgie, lad, you look much like your dear 


Once evening, whilo Frazer sat by his fire, smok- 
ing his pipe, and his wife sut opposite him, sewing, 


George stopped work, and, leaning upon his hoe, 
he said— 

“¥ather, I think I shall leave you after I got the 
crops in this Fall.” 

“Teave me? Why, where are you going, hoy ?” 

“yy ibousht of settling myself a farm up the riy- 
er a bit. 





* “Settling yourself a farm? What do you want 
of a farm, you have no family?” 

“ But I shall get married this Fall.” 

“Get married? Who to?” 

“To Mary, over the river.” 

“To neighbor Drag’s girl? My son marry a 
Frenchman’s girl? Oh George, what are you 
thinking of?” and the crippled forester sank to the 
ground overpowered by his feciings. 

“Father, I have been a good son to you and my 
mother, haven’t 1?” 

“Yes, George, a noble boy.” 

“ And you love me?” 

“ As Ido my life! as I did my brother George.” 

“¥athor,” said the young man_kneeting beside 
his parent, “let me talk to you. You do not know 
your neighbor; you have never secn the man who 
for nearly seven years hus lived rizht across the 
river, and who a hundred times, notwithstanding 
your ingratitude, has offered you kindnesses. Why 
then should you hate him so?” 

“He is a Frenchman, George—a cursed French- 
man!” 

“But he cannot help that. Besides, he never 
harmed you; on the other hand he bas done you a 
hundred fayors.”’ 

“Neighbor Drags done me favors? When?” 

“Father, do you remember the third day after 
he settled here that ho camo over to borrow your 
drag-chains ?” 

“Yo3.” 

“ And that you sent me to him with a lic?” 

a Yes, but he might own chains, then he 
wouldn't need to borrow.” 
“Well, father, that worried me all day; thero 
the chains were in the barn, doing no one any good, 
so after supper I just put them in my dug-out and 
went over and lent them to him. Sinco then he 
had done more things for us than I can tell youof. 
Threo years he helped me in with the crops, when 
Inever should have got thom in alone; and only 
last week he looked across the river and saw our 
cows in this piece of corn; he came over and drove 
them out, and put up the fence; then went down 
to the lower lot where I was at work, and called 
me up, helped me get out some nails, and make 
the fence higher and stronger. Wasn’t that a fa- 


< 
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“Yes, I suppose it was; but I had almost as soon 
the cows would havo eat the young corn all up.” 
“Why? 
“T hate a Frenchman, George! Years ago the: 
took from me my father and brother; killed them.” 
“Yes, father, but it was in battle. You and your 
father and brother were killing the French. Be- 
sides our neighbors are not in fault for battles 
fought twenty-five years ago.” 
“That may be, but [ had rather my son would 
not marry a Frenchman’s daughter.” 
“‘Juther, you claim to love me as you did your 
brother George. Is there any favor that he could 


have asked of you that you would not have 
granted ?” 


“ No, my son, none,” 

“Well, father, I believe I am entitled to your 
love and respect. When you fell upon the hill- 
side, and put your leg out, I brought you home, 
and though but fourteen years old, I came out on 
the farm to work, and for near seven years I have 
taken care of it. Iam twentw-one this Fall, and 
Benny is old enough to como to work with you. 
All L ask is your consent to marry the best girl in 
the country, and that you will come to the wed- 
ding,” and George looked intently in his father’s 
face. 
“ Well, I will think of it; I don’t want to decide 
to-day,” and the old man breathed a sigh of relief 
as though he had disposed of » very disagreeable 
tusk, 

For weeks Frazer was dull and gloomy and si- 
lent; a great struggle was roing on within—a tierce 
contest between the vow of vengence which he had 
breathed over the grave of his mother and the 
present strong love for his son. One evening, as 
George sat with his father and mother, after the 
younger children had gone to bed, Mr, Frazer broke 
out abruptly, saying, 

“You may inarry ‘neighbor’s Drags’’ Mary, 
George, and I will attend the wedding.” 

“Thank you, futher, thank you! ’ exclaimed the 
young man, and a few moments after he was pro- 
pelling his dug-out towards the opposite shore of 
the river. 

One evening in the late Fall there was a gather- 
ing in the home of the “new neighbor,” a very 
large party for the cabin of a backwoodsman. A 
minister had been brought from the settlement six- 
ty miles away, to perform the service which should 
make George and Mary man and wile. Ge 
father was there, trying to forget his old pr 
es, trying to be happy because his son was happ: 
After the ceremony, Mary’s father approac’ 
him, and holding out his hand said pleasantly— 

“ We are brothers now, let us be true brothers.” 

The words caused Frazer to start and draw back, 




















met those of his son, and he took the offered hand 
saying, 

“There sir, there.” 

“James Frazer,” said the other, “you had a 
brother once very like this boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” almost groaned Frazer, 

“ Ve was lost in the Indian wars?” 

“In the French wars,” said Frazer, rather se- 
verely. 

“ And you have never heard from him since?” 
continued the other, not noticing the interruption. 

“No, six, never,” said Frazer, and the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. 

ae James Frazer, I um your brother, George Fra- 
zer. 
“My brother?” gasped the hunter. 
“Yer, Jumes, yourbrother. Iwas wounded and 
taken prisoner during the retreat, then carried to 
Montreal and imprisoned until the ratification of 
peace. During my confinement I fell in love with 
the jailor’s daughter, and, believing both you and 
my father dead, [ married her upon my release, 
and settled in Montreal until the great * Western 
fever,’ reached that country, Then I sold m: shop 
and came here to settle with my wife and children. 
By a hundred acts I have tried to gain your confi- 
dence and esteem, but you, believing me a French- 
man because my wite is French, repulsed mo, and 
Would not even see me, I did not know who you 
were, then, not even your name, so 1 decided to let 
youalouc. Your boy was very kind to us, and [ 


tuok an interest in him; and one evening as le sat 











by our hearth-side I enquired his ‘4 
ment he repeated my heme as his own s ne 
suspicion flashed through my mind that he mus 
be my nephew. I had often’ Jooked at hin, and 
thought how much he resembled you when 
were twenty; But I had never dreamed of his No 
ing my brother’s child until that moment. I think 
I must have shown signs of my suspicion, but it 
Was past sunset, and no one noti me in tho 
gloom. On George's subsequent visite toour cah. 
in I asked him a few questions regarding you, un- 
til T was cortain that my neighbor must be m: 
brother. I longed then to disclose myself to you, 
but [ refrained, as I wished to break the false proj- 
udice to which you cling so tenaciously reganliny 
the French. I waited impatiently Years for an o 7 
portunity, and when George came ee 


consent to his marriage with Mary To peked my 


him my secret, and together we dined thin 7, 
of attack upon you. I hope it has Proved success. 
fnl, and I trust that you do not love your brother 
the less because he married a F 


French girl.” 
“No, George, no; I hope that I a e 
foolish’ prejudice,” and The two brothese on 


hands heartily ; and the strong backwoodsm: hoo 


couethiers ; aed 
‘corge cleared a pretty farm a short di 
the river, and he and his fathers wero chee nat 


settlers of what is now the handsome town of re. 


zer, on the Sandusky river. 

ee 
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THE POET'S DEATH. 

READ light]; 

- ee ly a8 ye enter that long, close-curtained 
ale-winged angel lingers to b it 

Within: those folded cuflaine a oveatee eam 


breath, 
Wiatle ‘on his. pallid features is stamped the eeal of 
leath. : 








Gaze on that pale high forehead, i strap 

pre ORMEE rcs nea agen 
ow at the shrine of genius as it seeke its 5 
Hie was the m: ipower is was the masse yee : 


To stir the soul ‘8 deep fountains with Poesy’s Potent 
wand. 


*Twas his to rouse the passions to flerce exultant: 
prwas he to soothe the spirit at evening's thangail 
hour; 

But list, the pale lips moving tells 


life has 
Stoop reo tly, catch each whisper, re fons 
lead. 


@ message from the 


“They say I'm dying, dying! How 
noni  ines dying strangely rings the 


Shall I so soon be sleeping beneath a lowly mound? 
?Tis 80; angelic spirits wait round to bear me home, 
To that fair land of story, in yonder starry dome, 


“I'm going to those bright mountains, upon whose 

towering crests 

And down whose sloping valleys the sunlight éver 
rests; 

‘Mid those eternal foresta unfettered I shall stray, 


Where ‘neath the drooping branches ambroaial foun- 
tains play. 


6 Besitic those crystal waters, where fadeless flowers 
bloom, 


‘Neath ekics of sunset splendor I very soon shall roam, 


1 soou shall reach those bowers, nor will the time be 
on, 


Ere I shall sweep my lyre in that fairy home of song. 
“Tis well; 1 would not linger, earth is too tame for 
Bright ones, I come to join you, I'm free, at last, 1m 
He's dead! the cold hands softly fold on that pulse- 
Jess breast ; 


Lay him down calmly, gently—the Poet is at rest. 
SYLvzsTxR M. Gorpor. 
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TOIL THE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE. 
BY J. W. WOODWARD. 

DESIRE to excel has ever been a ruling char- 
acteristic of our fallen humanity. There is 
ever present to the human heart a mysterious, 
instinctive longing for primeval perfection. Nor 
has the Creator implanted this clement in our na- 
ture without also providing the means of its grati- 
fication; for when, in the early history of the 
race, man fied from the perpetual summer of Eden, 
clothed with misery and degradation, as a solace 
of his woe, as an alleviation of his fallen stato, a8 
an carnest of recovery, Industry approached, and, 
rousing him from his miserable stupor, untolded 
his faculties, spread out before him tho myraid 
forms of creation, and bade him be the master of 
them all. Step by step he has emerged from the 
darkness and thraldom of ignorance, smitten the 
forests and furrowed the s 
grain and proud cities, crowned with domes and 
turrets, have spruny into being before the magic 
wand of his industry, until he is what we sec him, 
the genius of civilization—by toil mustering even 
the elements to do his bidding. 

But it is only by toil that man’s triumphs are 
hieved. Labor is made essential to his very ex- 
istence, Utilitarianism may he sneered at, but 
where would be the beautiful if we were destitute 
of the useful? Where the flowering capital with- 
out the solid column? How can there be excel- 
lence without life? and how can the life of man be 
sustained without labor? for He, who satisfies the 
wants of every living creature, provides for the 
necessities of man only by enabling him to labor, 
and in connection with his own exertions. 
Nor does the agency of toil, as an essential elo- 
ment of success, cease with the mere provision of 
temporal wants. Ail that ia great and glorious in 
the picture of human achievment is but the legiti- 
mate result of human toil; of toil which, on tho 
battle-ficld, in the council-hall, in the broad arena 
of every-lay life, or at the altars on which tho 
brightest hopes und loftiest aspirations have been 
Soheentestel has bowed to the expulsory edict of 

od, 
Tell us not of the triumphs of genius as indopen- 
dent of industry. The sculptor may conceive hy 
genius, but it is only by industry that they can ad- 
equately express their conceptions. Marble does 
not breathe at the mere presence of Phidias, nor 
dues the canvas glow at the more sight of Raphael 
or Claude. Nor can wo tind a department of 
science in which progress can be made withont 
diligence and assiduily. In painful confiet, the 
rent, the youd, tho heroic in overy ago have 
Wrought out their lives, and the crown which 
wreaths every Jofty brow, sparkling with imper 
isuble diamonds, is the coronet of toil. 
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On the other hand, inactivity, alike in the physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral condition of man, is but 
asynonym for rain, Power comes not forth at the 
voice of the slnggard, nor developes itself except 
in the gymnasium of toil. The joint stiffens that is 
never moved; the limb becomes powerless that is 
never taxed. Without exercise all the faculties of 
the mind become dwarfed and enfecbled. Through 
neglect the mornal nature ceases to perform its 
functions; the conscience coascs to command 
when it ceases to be obeyed; to the man who will 
Not rouse himself to listen, the still small vioce of 
lingering Deity speaks in fainter and yet fainter 
whispers, till it finally ceases to counsel and to 
warn. 

Nor is this law confined to individual achieve- 
ment. National prosperity knows no other foun- 
dation than the industry of the people. Tracing 
back the history of civilization to the time when 
its light first dawned upon the human race, we 
ever find it co-existed with toil. Grecian freedom 
and Grecian industry grew together, und together 
declined. It was during the Augustun age, when 
Rome was at the zenith of her power and glory, 
when a Virgil, a Horace and a Livy were pouring 
in upon the world of thought a flood of light 
which was to illumine the literature of all coming 
time, that the industry of the Roman people was 
the most marked and extensive. Where to-day, 
with all her power and prosperity, would be our 
own nation were it not for the patient, persevering 
toil of our exertions, and that wonder-working, 
living activity, which, giving energy, character, 
life to the whole social fabric, yields to no obsta- 
ele, brooks no opposition, and knows no goal but 
success? And thus it has been, is, and will be 
throughout ail ages and nations. Toil is the 
heart of the body politic, whose mighty pulsations 
send life and vitality to the whole social system, 
and at the cessation of whose steady beat prosper- 
ity shall yield to anarchy, and the sun of civlliza- 
tion shall set behind the dark and dismal hills of 
primitive barbarism, 

And the excellence of all created things is de- 
pendent on their activity. Labor is the law of the 
universe; every breeze whispers it, every world 
proclaims it; and it is only by obedience to her 
Jaws that nature maintains her excellence. The 

lant that ceases to grow dies. The heaving, rest- 
less ocean, and the very atmosphere we breathe 
find the samo great law the sole preserver of 
their purity. Were the vast powers of nature to 
be for an instant suspended—were the mystic tic 
that binds yon mighty moving world to a com- 
mon centre to be for one moment loosed, desola- 
tion and death would be their only tenants, and 
chaos and old night would once more assume their 
ancient sovereisrnty. 

And the God of nature works. For what is this 
mighty universe, throbbing with activity in every 
part, but the manifestation of Him who is wonder- 
tulin working? The laws of nature are nonenti- 
ties in the absence of Him on whom alone all na- 
ture rests. [tis God himself, and not those laws, 
who produces, preserves and presides over ull. 

Let, then, the aspirant for excellence, he who 
fain would listen to the glory-guiding voices of his 
inward nature, scorn not the only law by which 
he may attain his purpose; the law which national 
prosperity acknowledges, which the whole realm ! 
of natare echoes, which the cherubim in their un- 
wearied worship around the throne of God pro- 
claim, and of which Jehovah himself, He who is 
the perfection of all excellence, is the great origin: 
al Archetype. “ 

Lilgrim on life’s toilsome journey, 

Searching for the good and true, 

Be thou uot in haste to turn thee 

From what first offends thy view. 


Geins of price are deeply hidden, 
*Neath the rugged rocks concealed; 
What would ne‘er come forth uubidden, 
To thy search may be revealed. 


While the fading flower of pleasure 
Spring spoutaueous from the soil, 

Thou wut lind the harvest’s treasure 
Yields alone to patient toil. 





Original. 
AN INFANT SLEEPING. 


JELDING a mere passing glance in admiration 
of those soft, silken ringlets, which are lying 
in negligent profusion over a pillow that outrivals 
the purest alabaster in its snowy whiteness, we at 
once become half entranced with pleasurable de- 
light at the sight of that quict, sweet, innocent re- 
pose which has transported the fair sleeper into 
the cestatic coufines of dream land. The little 
slecper, iu its incifible innocence, is not disquicted 
by a single unpleasant thought or dream, No past 
sins or frailties disturbs its wanquil slumbers, for 
as yet none of these annoying clements have found 
a lodgment within that pure heart. 

Thave often watched an “infant sleeping,” and 
fancied that [ could quite distinctly hear the gentle 
rustli of an angel’s downy wings, as one of 
ry-like guardiads hover around the little 
cious sleeper’s couch, and softly whisper 
into its cars those exquisitely attuned ceiestial an- 
thems, whose mission it is to charm into being the 
many heayen-typifying smiles, now clustering in 
luxuriant profusion around that beautiful face; 
and anon playing around those half-parted and 
ruby-tinged lips, with a mild, fascinating beauty 
not of earth. 

But alas! for the evanescence of this high order 
of perfect—or, if not perfect, clearly assimilating 
—celestial innocence! That never inoperative law 
of ‘change”—which holds its inexorable sway 
over all things wearing the impress of mutability 
—too soon supplants this quict, sweet, innocent in- 
fant repose, with the many-hued vicissitudes inci- 
cident to a more active but less-spotiess life. 

Ah, how pleasant, how ineffably delightful would 
be the anticipations, if in after years—when the 
stern realities of a troubled life begin to weigh us 
down, and, weary with their myriad vexatious 
cares, those sweet, melodious, and incomparably 
harmonious anthems, because they are angel 
whisperings—could then come to soothe our ove 
burdened souls, and soften the too-rugged asperi- 
ties which environ our life-pathway. 

Most unhappily, however, for man’s unalloyed 
felicity, these enchantingly-mclodious songs, with 
all their enravishing celestial beauty and faultless 





























less life has passed, we hear them no more until 
the “last trump” awakes us from that long, dream- 
less sleep of the tomb, and our many sins, and too- 
inexcusable transgressions shall have been washed 
away by the redeeming blood of Christ, and we 
shall have passed tho “golden gate,” and stand en- 
tranced upon the flowery banks of that river, 
whose sparkling waters impart “ cternal life” to 
all who bathe their spiritualized bodies bencath its 
crystal wavelets. Then, those delightful sounds, 
which have so charmed us in infancy, will again 
greet our enraptured ears with a renewed, an in- 
effable sweetness, perfectly in unison with man’s 
final home. James ANDREWS. 





Original. 
DAWNING DAY. 


OW, o’er yonder hill appearing, 
Shining is the carly dawn; 
All the dreary landscape cheering, 
Gladening all the sleeping lawn. 
Yonder sun, in chastened glory, 
Clothes tlie fields in robes of ight; 
Little hills and mountains hoary, 
Smiling, bid adieu to night. 


0! how pure, how rich a blessing 
To the epirit ead and worn; 

O how sweet. bey ond expressing, 
Is the dawning of the morn! 
Bleseed light, so pure and cheery, 
Gem, most precious every ray} 
‘How you calm the spirit weary, 
Holy light of dawning day. 


Though sweet is evening's penceful hour, 
Genial hour of twill ht gray, 

It lacks the joy-imparting power 
Of the light of duwning day. 

"Tis awect fo muse when daylight, fleeting, 
‘Farewell bids the sun's last ray} 

But sweeter tar the gentle greeting 
Of the light of dawning day. 


O! of all the pleasures given 
Here upon thie earth to dwell, 
Since man from Paradise was driven, 
Since he from his glory fell; 
Of all the joy to man e’er given, 
Cull them by what name you may, 
Of all that were bestowed by Leayen— 
Sweetest is the dawning day. 


‘Whether we may muse or labor, 
Sport or sing, or laugh and play, 

Or hold converse with our neighbor, 
Sweetest ‘tis in dawning day. 

*Tis sweet, when past is diya émployment, 
Down to rest at eve to lay, 

Waiting for the pure enjoyment 


Of another dawning day- aw. M. 





Original. 
WHAT A HUNDRED YEARS HAVE DONE. 


TH! last hundred years—it would be uscless to 
attempt to count all the changes which have 
taken place during such a long period of time. 
scarcely anything presents the same appearance 
now that it did a hundred years ago. Many im- 
provements and discoveries have becn made, and 
commerce has increased in various ways; from the 
construction of canals great and important advan- 
tages have been derived; inland navigation has 
been extended, and transportation rendered easy 
and rapid. 

The invention of lithography in the eighteenth 
century has lessened the expense and lightened 
the labor of printing. Perhaps one of the great- 
est advantages of the art of lithography is the ex- 
traordinary number of copies that may be taken 
from one block. As many as 10,000 copies have 
been taken, and the last of them nearly as good as 
the first. As regards economy, tho advantages 
over every other species of engraving are very 
great, 

The safety lampof Sir Humphrey Davy, being 
80 constructed as to burn without danger in an 
explosive atmosphere, obviates the frequent inju- 
ries to machinery and the miners, to whom it is 
indispensible, The invention of gas, with those of 
gunpowder, machinery for carding, spinning and 
weaving cotton, and the system of vaccination are 
all of Jate origin. 

The principles of steam were advanced in the 
latter part of the cighteenth century, and are now 
applicd to almost every species of manufacturing 
industry. By means of steam the ocean is navi- 
gated with greater ease and in much less time than 
is required by common sailing vessels. 

Literature, too, has made great progress; a vast 
number of books aye been issued, and in 1810 
the nuinber of newspapers issued in the United 
States was cqual to ‘}1 times the number published. 
at the commencement of the Revolution. It is not 
a century since the number of’ fixed stars was ¢s- 
timated “at 3000. Newton had counted no more. 
When Dr. Herschel had completed his telescope 
and turned it to the heavens he calculated that 
250,000 stars passed through its field in one quar- 
ter of an hour, 

When we think that such has been the progress 
of society for the last hundred years, we cannot 
help wondering what it will be a hundred years 
hence. “A E.R. 














Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


IRLEN DS HL)"S like the morning dew, 
Bright it is, but fleeting; 
Sears the hearts we deemed'so true, 
Lonely vigils keeping. 
Give to me this treasure rare, 
‘Through the wide would ranging: 
Give me frieuds who ne’er grow cold, 
Hearts that know uo changing. 





Summer blossoms droop and die, 
‘Though with care we cherish, 

As the things we fondest love 
Oft are first to perish. 

Give to me this treasure rare, 
Through the wide world elanging 
Give me friends who ne'er grow cold, 

Hearts that know no changing. 


Summer friends in wintry hours 
Soon desert aud leave us, 

And we long for friendship true. 
‘Those which ne’er will grieve us. 

Give to me this treasure rare, 
‘Through the wide world ranging; 

Give me friends who ne’er grow could, 
Hearts that know no changing. 





symphony, are confined to the cars of innoceut 
childhood. When that nascent cycle of pure, sin- 





Ciara ELIZApETH. 


THE FLORA OF JAPAN. 


Peo features in the Flora of Japan cannot fail 
to strike every observer—the beauty and great 
variety of its evergreen trees and shrubs, the same 
extent and variety of flowering trecs and shrubs. 
Of these last, from the opening of spring until 
now there has been a constant succession. I hope 
yet to sce many of them growing on American 
soil. There is a rubas now in bloom whose flowers 
are as large and nearly as perfect, and quite as 
beautiful as our own double white roses. I have 
seen the luxuriant vine growing in country farm- 
yards to the height of ten feet, white with its 
scented blossoming. 

It is the opening of the first Japaneso summer 
month, and the appearance of the country is de- 
lightful. Fields and hillsides are clothed with the 
richest verdure. Horseback rides through the 
shaded country lanes are our principal country 
recreation. We have good horses, and these rural 
paths so interlace the surface of the island that we 
seldom repeat the same route. As we ride along 
the scenery varies with every stage of progress. 
Now our ride is through fields of wheat and bar- 
ley, or along the dikes of the paddy fields. Now 
it is up the wooded hill-slopes, through openings 
of oak, chestnut, and the fringed leaf of the Japan- 
ese maple. Now under the dark shade of forests 
of fir and cedar, recalling by their look and plens- 
ant balsamy smell the scenery of the temperate 
zone, or halting on a hill-top, we look down a. ter- 
raced valley, a little alluvial expanse lying between 
two hill-ridges with a breadth of shade on cither 
side, so tropical in its character, and in the density 
and richness of its folinge, that the swect vales of 
beautiful Java seem again to be before us. There 
are the palms, and in a moment more the red Ma- 
lay boys will spring with a shout from behind the 
hedge rows, bearing delicious bananas and pines. 
The wind drives a shower of dogwood blossoms in 
our faces, Tecaliing: us from our tropical dream as 
sprinkled water brings back to our cheeks the 
fainting life. We pass on through a never-ending 
panorama of landscape beauty. 

Warm days and wet days succeed each other in 
the proportion of one of the latter to two of the 
former, weather which stimulates vegetation to 
rapid growth. While our nights are warmer than 
the nights of May at home, our middays will aver- 
age but a little higher range of the thermometer. 
It is the New York June without any extremes of 
heat at midday. We had our lamb and green peas 
2 fortnight ago. Raddishes have gone to seed; 
lettuce is fibrous; strawberries, “ snakeberrics,” 
as the Japanese call them, are plenty in the fields 
strawberries in size and color only, for they are 
dry and tasteless as the apples of Sodom. The 
apricots have more than half thier growth; the 
good-for-naught berries are turning red. Cucum- 
bers of a little more than a finger’s size, brought 
to market in little shallow straw baskets that hold 
two of them, are sold for a penny a basket. 

By a recent concession of’ the Japanese zovern- 
ment to the foreign powers, Japanese will be al- 
lowed to go from one open port to another in for- 
eign vesscls, and to leave the country under cer- 
tain restrictions. These arc that they shall never 
returm, and that a sum of moncy shall be left be- 
hind to support their families, if'any. This is one 
step forward, for not only has expatriation under 
any circumstances been hitherto impossible, but 
an inhabitant of a province of the more powerful 
Diamois could not leave that province for another 
without permission. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LENA. 


HEN the bright roses bloom in your sweet fairy 
ower, 
Where the brooklet flows sparkling bright on its way ; 
Where the bee lightly sips the dew from the flower 
And the little birds sing at the first duwn of day, 
Leaw thee first, Lena, like one from above, 
Resting there ’mid the flowers like an angel of love. 


‘Where the winding path leads through the green lo- 
custs grove; 
When the stare, like the eyes of fair angels, shone 
rig. 
I wanderered with Lena, and whispered my love, 
Aud one word from ler lips filled my heart ‘with 
lehizht. 
0, Leva, dear Lena, when I think of the past, 
‘My lonely heart bleeds that such joy could not last. 


She died when the winter’s snow covered the dell, 

When the brook we liad loved wore its ice-binding 
chain; 

My grief at her death there’s no tongue that can tell, 
‘But though she has Jeft me I'll meet her again. 

Yes, Lena, dear Lena, after life's care aud pain 
The grave that now parts shall unite us again, 

Uarry Hoyp. 





THE ART OF POISONING. 


AboUt one hundred and fifty years ago there 
was living in Naples, in a quiet way, a certain 
Madame Tofano, who was destined to occupy a 
conspicuous place in history. She lived to a great 
age, namely, seventy years, and then was not 
ready to “pay the debt of nature,” but she was 
cut down iu the midst of her active carcer by vio- 
lence; she was hanged. The claim of this woman 
to a place in history is based upon her skill in 
poisoning—an art which was much esteemed and 
practised in her day, and numbered among its 
zealous votaries aud patrons the highest dignita- 
ries of the church aud state. To believe the sto- 
ries current in Trofana’s time, there were wonder- 
ful poisons, and altogether above the knowledge of 
our modern chemists, for there were poisons con- 
veyed in rings, gloves and handkerchiefs, which 
illed by the odor they exhaled, by the touch and 
almost sight. But the most notorious of the ar- 
tists this Tofano (who could reckon up six hun- 
dred tombs, as the monuments of her skillful prac- 
tice before her real “ virtues” became known,) 
made use of what in our day is considered one of 
the crudest and most vulgar of poisons—areenic. 
The fact is that the ancients and the notorious 
oisoners of the 15th and 16th centuries knew as 
jittle about the chemistry of poisons as of other 
substances, and that the stories about them are to 
he ranked with the stories of ghosts, witches and. 
There were poisoners, and they had plen- 

Y tims; and it was only by reason of gross 
ignorance and suporstition of the people that the 
clumsiness of their work was not detected. All 
the little chemical skill of those days was monop- 














lized by physicians and priest; and the vulgar herd 





saw, with big eyes, whatever did not coincide with 
the most common experience, 

But the poisoners of our time have a very ex- 
tensive materia toxica from which to select their 
subtle “charms.” There are poisons which take 
life with the swiftness and certainty of a bullet, or 
death may come after a long sleep, or with pleas- 
ant dreams, or with pain worse than torture. Tho 
poisoncr muy procure the material for his business, 
skillfully prepared, of any apothecary. Poison is 
cheap; a few cents will buy enough arsenic to 
“extinguish ” a family,and a homeopathic dose of 
some things is enough for a stout man—a sixth of 
a grain of strychnine, for cxample. 

Luckily for those who desire to die a natural 
death, the power of the poison is circumvented. 
Every banc has its antidote, and every poison gives 
unmistakable evidence of its work and its pres- 
ence. No crime is detected and punished with 
such certainty as poisoning. The murderer who 
uses the pistol, bludgeon or knife, often escapes; 
but how rarely the poisoner! We have only to re- 
call the recent cases of Palmer, Smethurst, Ste- 
phens, Iartung, Harden and others, to understand 
the reason. Exch poison is a peculiar kind of 
matter, and has characteristic properties, and the 
skilled chemist as readily distinguishes one from 
another as we do butter from cheese, pepper from 
salt, or Jones from Brown. The chemist knows 
the properties of poisons by his senses; he knows 
how they smell, taste, or appear to the eye. If the 
particle is too small to be seen by the eye, he mag- 
nifies it, when it may be as readily examined as a 
stone or flower. He tries the effect of heat, acide, 
alkalies and other re-agents; and when he reaches 
his conclusion, it is of the most positive character 
—the identification need not be more perfect. 

Mineral poisons remain in the body after death, 
forming a perpetual testimony of crime. If the 
bodies of Tofano’s victims could be exhumed, the 
chemist would make his investigation for poison 
with as much confidence as in a caso of the pres- 
ent week, 

Thus it appears that, although Science has fur- 
nished facilities for the commission of crime, sho 
still serves the cause of Justice and Virtue by 
pointing out the means for its certain detection. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
BOAT SONG. 


HH, ho! hurrah! for the bounding waves, 

Hurrah for a ride on the aparkling sea; 
In our fairy-like bout, oh! gayly we'll float— 
Happy and free are we now. 

Chorus.—-Then pull away, row away, merrily on, 
‘From eare and from trouble guide us safely away; 
‘We'll sing and be merry, we’) laugh and be gay, 

Row away, merrily on. 


Now bend to the oars with a will, my boys, 
Steer out from the shore, far out o’er the sea; 
Catch the echoes that swell from the deep’s fairy bell, 
Happy and free are we now. 
Chorus.—Then pull away, &¢. 


O! swiftly wo glide o‘er the silvery tide, 
Happy and free, merry and gay— 
With loved ones beside, o'er the billows we ride, 
Happy and free are we now. 
Chorus.—Then pull away. &c. 


Now turn with a sweep, for we're ‘homeward bound,’ 
We've tasted the joys of the sounding deep; a; 
Our homes on the shore we seek ouce more, 
Uappy and free are we now. 
Chorus.—T'hen pull away, &¢. HE J 





ARE WOMEN NATURALLY POLITE? 


Ms. WYLLYS asks that question, and then 
AVL elaborately answers it herself, thus; 

Are women naturally polite, did you ask, dear, 
good-natured Public? 

Did you ever know a woman to make room in an 
omnibus, five on a side, when Number Six was en- 
tering, flounced and velveted, until ordered by the 
driver? i 

Did you ever know a little pair of gaiter boots 
to turn one inch cither to the right or left when 
they could have saved you from a streaming gut- 
ter by the operation? Patent leathers don’t behave 
so—not they! 

Did you ever know a woman to say “I am sorry 
to have given you so much trouble,” when the dry 
goods clerk had turned things topsy-turvy, with- 
our analug. the shade or color that never exis- 
te 

Did you ever know a woman who did not know 
it was “outrageous ” for another woman to travel 
with a baby, or who didn’t regard itas “ cruel and 
barbarous,” if any one objected to the crying of 
her baby? 

Did you ever know two women to talk over a 
third without ridiculing her, even if sho was her 
“dear particular friend?” 

Did you ever praise one young lady in the pres- 
ence of another, without being confidentially told 
of some enormous fault or deformity in the for- 
mer which you hadn’t dreamed of? 

Did you ever tell your neighbor what a beautiful 
new dress your neighbor had got, without learning 
that “it was only that dowdy old-fashioned silk 
dyed over?” 

Did you ever know a pretty woman to make an 
impression without half a dozen other pretty wo- 
men ruining the effect of it the instant she left the 
room? 

Did you ever know a woman to apologize for 
having knocked another woman’s bonnet into 
“pi” (that’s printerism, but expressive notwith- 
standing,) with the corner of her parasol? 

Did you ever hear of a woman who had an idea 
that she was making trouble by her little airs and 
grace? 

We don’t believe you ever did, reader. They 
are arace of unaccountables; these women, just as 
sweet and piquant as June roses, sometimes, and 
then, again, bristling like so many venomous thorn 
bushes. 

There’s one thing we never ceased to he inwardly 
thankful for—that we're not a man, and conse- 
quently obliged to marry one of ’em! Why she 
would drive us crazy in a week, with her whims 
and fancies, her exactions and her pettish ways. 
We would make the most lamentable, henpecked 
husband in the world; unless, indeed, we had the 
nerve to run away from her or shut her up in the 
closet for a week, until she promised to behave 
better. When a woman chvuoses she can be the 


and what a pity it is she doesn’t always choose. 


nearest thing to an angelof anything in the world; | 
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THE BLUE-EYED MAID. 


Aue the woodbine's leaty grove 

Where warbling birdiets sing, 

‘Ana balmy zephyre sweetly rove, 
‘And towers in beauty spring, 

When gentle eve did close around 
In beauty mild and sweet, 

‘A maiden fuir did gaily stray 

Her lover there to greets 








O! those were bright aud bappy hours 
Which gaily flew away ; 

She scemed to live in fairy bowers 
‘Cheered by love's pure ray. 


The summer flowers in beauty blusbed. 
rer hill-top and in vale; 
But like a roxe-bud rudely crushed 
‘The maiden’s cheek grew pale. 
For, charmed by other forms more fair, 
The lover false did prove, : 
‘And caught iu beauty’s artiul snare, 
Yorgot his early love. 


The summer waned and in its train 
‘Came autumn’s chilly blast, , 
But away from carth with all its pain 
‘The gentle maiden passed. 
‘And ‘neath the woodiand’s leafy shade, 
Where birde her vigils keep, 
They laid the gentle blue-eyed maid 
‘li beauty down to sleep. 
J. BRAINARD MouGan. 





PANAMA HATS. 


EHIND the principal chain of the Andes ex- 
B tends, on the banks of the Ucayale and the 
Maranon, an immense plain inclined to the east, 
traversed by mountain ranges, and which is called 
in Peru the Montana Real. Under a rainy sky, 
which is often disturbed by thunder-storms, the 
eternal verdure of the primordial forests charms 
the eye of the traveller, whilst the inundations, 
the marshes, the enormous serpents, the innum- 
merable insects arrest his hesitating march. — Th 
region, through which the communications are di 
ficult, is called Lower Peru, There grow, in all 
the Juxurience of a limited vegetation, the most 
beautiful and gigantic plants, the loveliest and 
most oilorous flowers, the most useful shrubs, and 
herbs the richest, bothas to production and value, 
many of which are unknown in Europe, thoush 
eminently appreciated in the country itself In 
Lower Pera grows the bombonaxa, or hat straw, 
resembling as to form a tuft of marsh reeds. ‘The 
color is a delicate green. The hats called Panama 
hats, and made from tho bombonaxa, have re- 
ceived the name they bear from having first been 
imported from Panama into the United States. In 
truth, however, the bombouaxa hats are exported 
from nearly the whole South American coast. 
Certain classes of Indians devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the making of these hats. The pro- 
cess is a very long one, and this is one reason why 
the price of these hats is so high. The minute del- 
jecate labor is longer or shorter according: to the 
quality; for whilst common articles demand 
scarcely more than two or three days, those of the 
hest description require entire months of care and 
attention. 

‘The plaiting of these hats occupies the whole of 
the Indian colany of Moyobamba, on the banks of 
the Amazon, to the north of Lower Peru. Iu this 
village, men and women, children and old men, are 
equally busy. Theinhabitants are all seen seated 
before their cottages plaiting hats and smoking ci- 
garettes. The straw is plaited on a thick piece of 
wood, which the workman holds between his 
knees. The centre is begun first, and the work 
continued outward to the rim. Tho time the most 
favorable for this kind of work is the morning of 
rainy days, when the atmosphere is saturated 
with moisture. At noon, or when the weather is 
clear and dry, the straw is apt to break, and these 
breakings appear in the form of knots when the 
work is ended. 

The leaves of the bombonaxa, to be fit to he 
used, are gathered before their complete develop- 
ment. They are steeped in hot water till they be- 
come white. When this operation is terminated, 
each plant is separately dried in a chamber where 
a high temperature is kept up. The bombonaxa 
is then bleached for two or three days. ‘The straw 
thus prepared is despatched to all the plices where 
the inhabitants occupy themselves with plaiting 
hats; and the Indians of Peru employ the straw 


















in giving the best price. Thus, in order to coll t 
two thousand hats, represeuting 0 value of one 
thousand pounds, a sojown of three or four months 
in the country is required; and as transactions 
with savages such as those in Lower Peru are diffl- 
cult, dealers are obliged to carry about with them 
both the moncy and the merchandise. Notwith- 
standing these difficultics, the trade of the hats is 
one of the surest and most lucrative In the land. 


nually exported from the province of Pannamy. 
ff the avarage price of a hat is reckoned at two pi- 
astres, their exportation will represent a value of 
thousand pounds. The greater part of the 
ported from Lima, but of lute years the 
exportation has likewise taken place by the way 
of the Amazon. Hitherto tl high price of the 
Panama hats hus hindered thei 
Enrope, but as the avarage pr t 
fallen to one pound, they are now within tho rea 
of nearly every one. The Panamas ure distin- 
gnished from all other hats in being & single 
peice, marvelously light, and of incomparable 
elasticity, They can be rolled and put in the 
pocket without any danger of being broken. In 
rainy weather they become black, but they recover 
their natural color when steeped in soupy water, 
What constitutes and maintains the reputation of 
the Panama hats is that neither heat yor insects, 
which devour everything under the torrid zone of 
the equator, can ullect the bombonaxa straw. In 
the long run nothing but the hunidity can destroy 
them. ‘They last eight times as long as a Leghorn 
hat. They arc easily carried about. They can be 
folded and rolled by the dozen, like the commonest. 
merchandise. In short, the trade in Panama hats 
is tho very best in South Aincrica, and it would be 
vasy to establish it in Algeria, in the West Indies, 
and in Guayaua. There las beca an importion in- 
to France of Panama hats not more than two 
years. ‘The importation into England has just be- 
yun; but it is sure greatly to extend. 
Ree os ee 
Original. 
THINGS I LOVE. 

I LOVE to hear the thunder roll, 

‘And hear the lightning flash. 


Llove to hear the ocean rour, 
‘And see its wild waves dash. 












































Llove a good nnd trus y friend, 
‘Ou whom {can rely, 

Into whose bosom I can pour 
‘Each joy and every sigh. 


Llove to ramble o'er the flelds— 
To gather flowers 1 love; 

For by those flowers I'm taught to think 
Of bim who reigus above. 


L love to hear the pretty birds 
Pour forth their songs of praise; 

For, like the birds, unto our God. 
We should our voices raise. 


Tove to gaze upon the sky, 
T love the glorious sun, 

To think of him who all things made, 
Who spake and it was doue. 


L love to see God’s mighty works 
Inall their power displayed, 
Each bird, and bush, and flower, and shrub, 
And all that he has made. 
A. B. Brown. 





ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


UEER things happen in Paris every day, and, 

though many of the strangest of them never sce 
the light, yet now and then a singular occurrence 
is revealed, and makes a nine days’ wonder. A 
young viscount, left to the care of himsclf and an 
immense fortune by the death of both his parents, 
led so prodigal a career thatin two years he found 
himself penniless, and the doors of a rich unele 
closed against him. Of course the pretended 
friends of his prosperity had all flown like sum- 
mer birds. He could obtain no employment, and 
starvation actually stared him in the face, when 
he bethough himself of one thing that he could do. 
He was passionately fund of horses. In the days 
of his splendor he passed all his time in his stables, 
and prided himself ou bandling the currycom) 
more dexterously than his cleverest English froom, 
‘This, by the way, is one of the accomplishments 

















incapable of thet, refi 


writing he should recognise it. 
When the prisoner we informed of the result o: 











¢, the resolution he had formed of 
i I 


ing his bread. honestly, howevel 
ployment he had adopted, cont 





cet frankly the 





sition, but t 
violation of the haw. 
privatious nor the 1 
not seck to make hime 
really was, while he di i 
for faults so dearly atoned for. 








since, in the meanwhile, the real culprit had been 
arrested, and no suspicion Now rested on the vis: 
count, 

‘The judge was a worthy and excellent man, anc 
resolved to befriend the victim of appearances. 





sincerity. 


lonely old age, hi 
gers, his name Cx! inet. 0 
carnestness and eloquence that he gamed his cau 
and the nephew wis restored to favor. A 
and a better man, the viscount has resumed. bi 
place in society, but he frankly alludes t rn 
od of trial, aud often remarks in conversation, 
‘When [ was a hackuey-coachman.” 
quite a little drama? 


He displayed so muct 
1, 












BEHAVIOR IN CHURCH. 


ners be good or bad so readily as in church 
i kind is misbe 





in no public gathering of any oth 
havior so inexcu and 1 
marked. While, therefore, it cannot be 


that every one should enter 








pected 





desirable that they should—it is ¢: 
every one who 





pected that 





rous propricty. We are sorry to siy, howey: 
that the number of those who prove themselves 


large as it might be. 





named. No person who the least desir 
well-behaved will fall into such open impropri 
True, ¢ 





ties 








incidents of so ludicrous a nature that to 
jau;thter would be impossible. But these are 
treme cases, Ordinarily the conversations carried 
on during services are wuneccssar nd without! 
excuse. Laughtor is still more inexcusable, espe- 
cially if it be at any part of the service. Ibis s 
true that the singing, praying and preaching in 
our churches are not always marked by t i 














ordinances of God’s house. 
not learned, and some who are learned are no! 
biessed with a ready sense of propricty. Bu 
those who are continually on the alert to detec! 
solecisins or mispronun 
false notes of the singers, are wrong themselves, 
If their superior attainments enable them to di 
cover these imperfections, the discovery should 
excite sorrow rather than mirth, A critical tem 
per is directly opposed to that reverent devotion 
which we should ever 
the Most High; but when it is attended by a dis: 
position to ridicule, it becomes positively sinful. 














to you. 


you in private conversation. 


he is saying. 









i i i ation. 
‘The marquis was applicd to for informa 

He was very angry, sid he had a wild nephew who 
had disgraced his family, but that he believed him 
id to see the person who 
; ; Fi SW 
claimed to represent him, and said that it was W 
necessary, for if he only saw a line of his hand- 


this application he replied that he would write to 


numbly, the em- 


he had lost the manners of his legitimate social po- 
he was completely innocent or ay 
He concealed neither his 
ry he had endured, and did 
If a better man than he 
played a trae repentance 
The letter was 
really inasterly. It affected the judge the more, 


He accordingly carried the letter to the uncle him- 
self, read it co him, and endorsed its frankness and 
‘He then asked the marquis if he had 
not been somewhat harsh, pictured to him his 
fortune shared among stran- 


wiser 


N° where can people show whether their man- 


usable, and no where else is it po 


nto the services of 
Divine worship with feeling interest—though it is 


lays claim to intelligence and re- 
finement should conduct themselves with a deco- 





rew gentlemen and ladies by this test, is not as 


Talking and laughing in church are such gross 
violations of good order that they need scarce be 
to be 


cumstances might happen which would 
render some talk necessary, and there might occur 








idly, 
dig? 


ified sulemnity which should characterize all the 
Allof our pastors ave 


tions of the preacher, or 





fecl when we come before 


It is arule of good manners that you should 
give your attention to the person who is speaking | 
This rule holds equally good whether the 
speaker be upon the rostrum, or be engaged with 
You cannot in any 
way treat aman with more disrespect thin by | 
showing that you pay not the least regard to what | tumn 
ence, those persous who read or 
sleep in church, or occupy the time devoted to the 


Le, Mina, she is pretty, 
With her curls of dark-grown hair; 
‘Aud her bluc eyes soft aud gentle,” 
Ever beaming bright aud fair; 
‘And I wonder when I ponder, 
When J hear her laugh aud ‘play, 
If the future that awaits her, 
. Is as happy und as gay; 
f For her heart seems bright as sunshine, 
And no clouds frown v’er her way. 


‘Tis enought tor me to know that, 
o While this world shall be her home, 
She must live Jike otber mortals, 
Sharing iu its joy and gloom; 
For its cares and troubles hover 
U’er old age and youthful bloom. 


Bo V'll bless thee, pretty Mina, 
Muay thy days be sweet und long; 
Coming from the unseen future, 
With the tide of joy and song; 
: Sweetly as the placid river 
Springs from out the mossy glen, 
And wilds ouward to the ocean, 
‘Through the buay hauuts of men; 
L Thus be thy journey to that Leuven 
+ Where thou’lt rest from trouble then. 
Wanuun V. foxsury. 





THE SMALL POX. 


Tae small pox is said to have been known in 
times of antiquity; the first distinct notice of 
that disease is to be found in the writings of the 
?| historian Procopius, who asserts thatin 544, A. D. 

it broke out in Kgypt. The tirst recorded case in 
Europe is probably that of Elfrida, daughter of “Al 
fred the Great, in the tenth century; and RKhades, 
the Arabian, who lived in the same century, was 
the first author who wrote clearly and expressly 
on the disease. From that period it appears to 
have spread rapidly over the known world. No 
rank was exempted from its ravages. Even at the 
cnd of the seventeenth century its virulence re- 
| tained its pristime force so much that it is meu- 
tioned as proving how powerless the best medical 
aid of tho day was against its inroad, that six im- 
mediate relatives of William ILL fell victims to this 
terrible malady. 

‘At the first incans of mitigating its terrible sever- 
ity, inocculation was introduced amongst us at tho 
commencement of the cightecnth century. But 
the result was unsatisfactory, in this respect, thas 
»| while giving security to the individual, that pruc- 
tice maintained the existence of the disease, and 
tended to its increase, aud, so, on the whole, was 
mischicvous to the community. Sad was the un- 
protected condition of the public throughout the 
vighteenth century, at the close of which tao dis- 
covery of vaccination held out to mankind a pros- 
«| pect of relief, which has becn more than realized 
by its wonderful results. It bad been known from 
an early period amongst the duiry-farms in Glou- 
cestershire, that cows Were affected with a peculiar 
pustular disease, which could be transferred to 
those who milked them; and a belief prevailed in 
the dairias that the milkers thus. affected may be 
exposed in any way to the contagion of small pox, 
and yet escape that disease. Tho interesting ox- 
periments of the immortal Jeuuer realized tho 
proof that inoculation with the vaccine virus 
might be perpetuated from one subject to another. 
There is, however, a singular circumstance which 
t lis not generally known. The matter of tho 
U) grease,” a disease to which the heels of horses are 
Ul diable, when transferred tothe human subject, pro- 
duces» pustule similar to the vaccine, and equally 
protective against small pox. The fact was proved 
experimentally by Jeuner himself. It now appears 
L] certain that there are at least four animals—the 
-| horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat, {und to 
Ma i and ape may probably be added)— 
which are affected with a disorder which may be 
ved to man by innoculation, aud thus be- 

able of defending him from « malignant 
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is not this 
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come 
forin of the same disease—nannely, the small pox 
of the haman subject. 





THE MAUNTS OF KING ARTHUR. 
HIE authoresses of How we Spent the Au- 
or Wanderings in Brittainy,” give us & 
yery pleasant account of a visit to the nes hale 
lowed by traditions of King Arthur and his knights 











not only for hats, but also in making those deli- of the fashionable youth of theday. Arter having SxpONIIS OF re Seripiares a ook proung, Faure ear an Berd ENOTES mnuch poetical 
Clous little cigur cases, which are often sold for | reflected seriously, he decided that the best thing Sere «1 appearance of their | feeling in the following pussuge 


five or ten dollars each. 

The Indians of Moyobamba, evidently sprung 
from the Mongolian race, have large flat faces. 
Their eyes are placed obliquely, so that the grand 
angle descends towards the nose. The check 
bones are prominent; the brow is low and flat- 
tened; the hair is black, smooth and glossy; their 
skin iy of a brownish red color; their figure is tol- 
erably good and regular. They live in groups and 
in little tribes, hidden in the virgin forests, or dis- 
seminated over the vast pampas of Lower Peru. 
It is to this race, which is in the highest degree in- 
dolent, lazy and. selfish, that the world owes the 
bombunaxa hats, When an Indian has a dozen 
or 80 of these lats he sets out for the residence of 
a dealer in the article, and generally arrives in the 
evening. Nothing is more curious than to see the 
cunning Indian, his merchandise hid under the 
folds of his poncho, advancing towards the hou: 
of the supposed purchaser, waiting without stir- 
ring, and looking at the door in silence. When the 
dealer exumines 2 hat which the Indian has shown 
him, the latter asks an enormous price, which is in 
general three times the value of the article; and 
when, after long discussion, he at last decides on 
concluding a bargain, one sees him examining 
with (listrust the money he has received, and rub- 











he could do was to drive a coach, and not caring 
to enzave as a genticman’s coachman, he conclud- 
ed to drive a public carriage. A remnant of self- 
love induced him to let his beard, whiskers and 
mustaches grow, and this changed his appearance 
so that he defied recognition. 

He soon fell into the regular routine of his life, 
smoked a pipe, und was completely reduced to the 
level of his vocation. He often drove old acquain- 
tances, but not a soul recognized in the rough dri- 
ver the once brilliant and fastidious viscount. 
But even as a coachman bis career was not des- 
tined to be uncheckered. A robbery had been 
committed in his section of the city, and though 
the rogue escaped, he had been seen and = spotted.” 
Unluckily, our noble whip answered exactly to the 
description of the robber, and a police agent took 
him to the lock-up. The next day he was exam- 
ined by the prefect. His license bore his name, 
but without any title or “de,” for ho had dropped 
both. The repeated questions of the judge, who 
insisted on knowing his antecedents, revealed to 
him the gravity of his situation, and when he fi- 
nally learned that le was accused of theft, all the 
gentle blood in his body revolted. 


“You don’t know who you are speaking to!” he 
exclaimed. 





ighbors, are guilty of great impoliteness. I 





oratory is such that they cannot listen to bin 
with patience, they had better stay at home. 
There is no compulsion in the matter. They need 
not attend church if they do not w 
do, politeness and respect for them 
that they 
at Jeast seem to do xo. 

It must be confessed that congregations ofter 
have to exhibit politeness ) 
expense of a great deal of pati 


















Nee, 





the rare 
the car if too long continued. They draw ow 
their discourses to the most inmmoderate lengths, 





tance of the subject as the speaker may be. Peo: 
ple who are fond of talking are apt to forget tha 
others are not equally fond of hearing. 
sin against their cot 
patience, 
mon should ever occupy, unless it should be unde 
some extraordinary sand itis alway: 














the character of the preacher or the style of his 


h; but ir they 
C ‘Ives demand 
should give him an attentive hearing, or 


in this particular at the 
Many of our 
preachers are ignorant or forgetful of the fact, that 
t eloquence or even divine music, will tire 


apparently oblivious that their hearers are seated 
upon benches of rather doubtful pleasantness, and 
not altogether as much impressed with the impor- 


‘ Preachers 
eregations who thus tax their 
An hour is just as long a time as a ser 


t| We asked our old woman if she knew any tra- 
dition of Merlin’s tomb, aud she said the last trav- 
1 | ellers had teased her to find it for them; but she 
. | felt sure there was uo such place in the forest. 
1 | told her, as he was certainly concealed ian oak, 
she ought to find it out for the benefit of strangers; 
but she thought one oak so like another throug bh 
the we 
cov 








od that she would have no chance of Uls- 
nye it; and then added, on reflection, that as 
n | different parts of the forest were cut down every 
twenty years for charcoal, she felt persuaded that 
particular tree was gone long ago. She talked & 
great deal about a battle fought on the hill, which 
| she called “ La Butte des Ra ides,” but [could not 
t} find out anythin; rning it. We were grow: 
| ing very weary, and in the middle of all this 2os- 
ipi iterchange of questions, it was impossible 
that we were at last in the Forest of Bro- 
celiande, So, at length finding a rustic seat, 
-| formed by the twisted roots of an old oak tree, we 
t | tool pos jon of it, and begging tho others to go 
slowly on and we would follow presently, we Waul- 
cd till the silence was quite unbroken, and then 
Nora read out from the Idylls how Kiug Arthur 


























{and all his court followed the magic hurt with the 


¥ | golden horns, which always disappeared by that 
better to full short of than to exceed that duration. i S Th 





fairy fountain at the foot of the hill, vill the air 









y emiling’spri bamba exports every yeur ten or twelve | + bP be able to satist ‘ 
Where emrtic mendes ele, pogo Opa 7S emo | we at te etal very en] La ot fe 
And merry birds did sweetly stg duces much more than Peru. It is supposed that | the court, oe aehich he declared i seLeb ‘o luok on the tide of yeara, s 
Their loving vows werefp.edged, ee n * eiehty thousand hats are an- and sensible letter, in which he dee oe: And behold when trom the heavens 
heir 6 not less than sixty or eighty thous and remor Acne Fall the bright smiles and the tears; ‘ 





But a minister who habitually preaches an hour 
and a quarter or half, can not retain a hold upon 
the people, except by a display of the highest pow- 
ers of cloquence, 

Some persons are in the habit of leaving chureh 
during services. Some do this thoughtlessly ; 
others with a deliberate purpose of showing disre- 
spect. To these latter we have nothing to say; the 
former we would remind that such conduct 
ceedingly rude. When once you have en 
house of worship, let nothing but the most imper- 
ative necessity cause you to leave until the services 
are concluded. 


| seemed ringing with the pealing echoes of the glo- 
rious roundelay that urged the noble huuter on}, 
and we looked with scared eyes into the depths of 
the enchanted wood, and searched diligently round 
for some mystic leat’ of power to guard us from § 
evil spells; but, alas! no rowan tree was It sight, 
not a scrap of St. Johws wort or yervain could be 
found; not even a leaf of modest yarrow was Visi- 
Die, aud we were fain to content ‘ourselves with a 
sprig of the sacred holly, the genet, and a picce of 
our native onk, and hoped their combined effects 
might be powerful enough to disperse any matliy- 
nant charins wrought egainst us. The neeessity 


bing it in order to try whether itis good. If the 
sellers of the hats are to the number of two or 
three, he who has concluded the bargain passes to 
the others the sum paid,in order that they may 
see whether it is houcst money. If the mcney 
pleases them, the first man draws from his inex- 
austible poncho a second, a third, a twenticth hat, 
as a conjuror draws every variety of article from a 
hat; and for each of the “ Panamas ” tho same 
scene of distrust is renewed for the verification of 
the money. We can easily understand the slow- 
ness which results from this mode of sale. It is 


“Of course to some prince in disguise,” replied 
the judge. “ We are familiar with that ticle? 
“You are speaking to the Viscount de B——, 
sir. Ho has wasted his property, has been guilty 
of numberless follics, but no one ever questioned 
his honor.” 
The magistrate refused to credit this vague de- 
fence, and the young man was taken back to pris- 
on. Still,as he persisted in his story, he was 
asked, in order to embarrass him, if he was a rela- 
tive of the Marquis do B. . 
He is my uncle,” replied the fallen viscount. 
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of joining our companions, however, ‘ealled us 
back from the old to the modern world; and as we 
slowiy sauntered up the hill, I reverently gathered 
up a few acorns from the oak that had sheltered 
us, neaning to rear them carefully at home, and 
trusting that the guardian dryad haunting the tree 
would direct my fingers to some of the lineal de- 
scendants of Merlin’s fabled oak, The forest and 
surrounding country are full of legends of this 
great wizard, who came over from Great Britain, 
and the fairy Vivien, who scems to havo been a 
Bretonne; for, atthe time when King Ban reigned 
over Bonoist, a part of Bretagne, the fairy Diana 
pleased herself by showering benefits on Lionas, a 
great baron and scigneur of Broceliande. He mar- 
ried the nicce of the Duke of Bretagne, and his 
daughter, Vivien, dowered by Diana, bewitched 
and deceived Merlin.” Immense groups of stone, 
in different places, are still pointed out as the dwel- 
lings of Merlin, who was 80 tall—he placed one 
foot on each side of the valley, and drank out of 
the Etang du Roz. Itis always the instinct of an 
uncivilized nation to connect great power with gi- 
gantic size. An old French legend says Merlin lies 
meternally hidden under a hawthorn tree; his la- 
vntations may still be heard, but ho can never be 
found. Sometimes through the forest echoes the 
deep baying of hounds, and the peasants say the 
weather will be fine, for Arthur and his court have 
gone out hunting. 





DEATH OF A LION. 


‘E now entered a tract of what in India is 
alled jungle, in which there grew mimosas 
of all kinds, and several varicties of the turpentine 
tree. Passing through this, we came to a thicket 
so close and tangled that our dromedarics had 
great difficulty in making their way through it; 
emerging from which, soon after midnight, we 
found ourselves on a vast plain, fringed to the 
right and left by jungles, in which the lions made 
their laix—a circumstance, however, which did not 
nt us from halting there. 

Having kindled great fires to keep these terri- 
Die neighbors at a distance, we placed the drome- 
daries, kneeling, within our circle, every man hold- 
ing himself in readiness to face the enemy, should 
he pay us a visit. After these precautions, we 
proceeded to take some hasty refreshments, but 
had hardly swallowed a mouthful when wo per- 
ceived some jackalls prowling around us. 

“Just what I expected!” cried Abu-Bekr-el- 
Doani; “the lions arc not far off, for these are 
their scouts. Let every man be on the alert!” 

He had hardly spoken when 2 bellowing was 
heard to our right as if in retort to his words. 
Each man grasped his weapon, and faced in the 
direction from which the sound came. Some min- 
utes were thus passed in suspense, when at length 
we saw, by the light of our fires, a lion of enor- 
mous size advancing towards us with a slow, ma- 
jestic step. He stopped when within gun-shot, 
glaring upon us with eyes like two burning coals, 
as if to measure our strength. Then, thinking us 
too many for him, perhaps, he uttered a smoth- 
ered roar, and was about to retire in the dignified 
manner in which he came, when I sent a buller af: 
ter him. 

T saw him stagger, but it was only for a mo- 
ment. Then, turning again towards us, he gave a 
rear so fearful that it made every onc in the cara- 
van shudder. There are few sounds so awful as 
the roar of the lion, which seems to make one’s 
very anatomy shake and quiver. 

‘These animals have a singular instinct for de- 
tecting the person by whom they have been 
wonnded—an instinct displayed in the present in- 
stance; for, although the lion was fifty paces dis- 
iant, I felt the yellow glare of his eyes fixed upon 
me with an intensity that I could hardly endure, 
Tt was evident that he had picked me out as a vic- 
tim; and now all my coolness and resolution must 
he brought into pla Throwing down iny gun, 
then, I seized the sword of the man next me, and 
prepared myself for the combat in the Aral man- 
ner. 

‘But at this moment, one of our, party, an Arab, 
nnd one well accustomed to this kind of danger, 
dashed forward on his dromedary, and came upon 
the lion before he could make a spring; but just 
as the dromedary reared up on reaching him, the 
savage heast bounded upon the animal, driving 
his claws deeply into its chest, and lion and drom- 
edary rolled to the ground together. 

The Arab, however, had already struck the liou 
a powerful blow over his head with a sabre, briug- 
iug the blood, which half blinded the brute as it 
flowed from the gash, Then, leaping to the 
ground his dromedary fell, he dealt another 
well-direeted blow by which he ham-strung his en- 
emy, and sent him rolling on the ound, howl- 
ing withpain; while another Arab, driving # lance 
into him as he plunged about, put an end to his 
Jife, 

‘All this took place in less time than [ have taken 
to relate it. The Arab escaped without a scr atch, 
but his dromedary died of the wounds inflicted on 
him by the lion, Both of the animals were 
skinned on the spot, and their flesh was divided 
among the people of the van, 

The skin of the lion icll to the share of Abu- 
Bekr-el-Douni, but he made it over to me, us Lwas 
the first to wound the animal. r 

“Take it,’ he said, as he presented the gift— 
“take it and preserve it with care. You were the 
firet to attack the lion, and his hide yours by 
right. Wore it not 0, however, T should have giv- 
en it to you as a charm against the evileye, for I 
promised the Imanm of Sana that I would watch 
over you.” i 

I touk no particular pains on this occasion to ar- 
gue the reis out of his super tition, feigning 
rather to partake of it, as I accepted his gift with 
thanks. 

The Arabs believe that it is good to sleep on the 
skin of a lion, to which they attribute the property 
of scaring away the evil spirit, as well as of curing 
several maladics. The claws of the lion, mounted 
in silver or copper, are used. as ornaments by the 
women; while the scalp of the animal is worn on 
the head by some warriors, in the belief that cour- 
age and energy are thereby communicated to the 
brain. 
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To sneer and denounce is a very easy Way of 
assuming a great deal of wisdom and concealing 
a great deul of ignorance. 






Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ONLY ONE. 


NLY one amid the man: 
Neath the sun, ’neath the sun, 
Love I never truly any— 
Only one, ouly one; 
And, till Death’s stern will shall sever, 
I will Jove and cherish ever 
Only one, only oue. 


Only one my eye is seeking 

_ Mid the throng, ’mid the throng} 

One sweet name my heart is speaking 
All day long, all’ day Jongs 

And. when twilight stare do glisten, 

One sweet voice f fondly listen— 
Only one, only one. 


Only one, whose smile can cheer me 
Neath the sun, ‘neath the sun; 

Still I seek, when sad and weary, 
Ouly oue. only one. 

‘Aud the clonded pathway brightens 

When fiat smile my sorrow lightens— 
Only one, ouly one. 


Only one my dreams are forming 
Through the night. through the night; 
Only one my heart is warnog. 

With the light, with the light. 
And that ove still seemeth dearer, 
‘And my heart still draweth uenrer 

Ouly one, ouly one. 

Mas, Isanen N. Jorox. 


Hacetious Jole-Galk. 


seeeeees AN AMUSING Law CasE.—Some years 
ago in Newcastle county, Delaware, an Trishman 
was knocked down and robbed. He accused a 
man of having committed the robbery, and in due 
time the case came to trial. The Irishman being 
upon the stand, was cross-examined after having 
sworn positively to the guilt of the prisoner, by 
one of the keenest lawyers, aud something like the 
following was the result :— 

«You say the prisoner at the bar is the man 
who assaulted and robbed you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was it by moonlight when the occurrence 
took place?” 

“ Divil a bit iv it.” 

“Was it starlight?” 

“ Not a whit; it was so dark that you could not 
have seen your hand before you.” 

“Was thero any light shining from any house 
near by?” 

“ Divil a bit iv a house was there anywhere 
about.” 

“ Well, thon, if there was no moon, stars, nor 
light from any house, and so dari that you could 
not see your hand before you, how are you able 
to swear that the prisoncr was the man? How 
could you sce him?” 

“Why, yer honor, when the spalpeen struck me 
the fire few out ov me cyes so bright you might 
hgve seen to pick up a pin, you could.’ 

The court, jury, counsel, aud spectators explo- 
ded with shouts at this quaint idea and the prison- 
er was directly after declared not guilty. 











seseeees THE QueEn’s Verses.—The best of 
us sometimes fall into traps and scrapes when 
least expected. The residents at court are not ex- 
empt from this danger, and it was most hunor- 
ously exemplificd at B—— Palace a few nights 
since. A most distinguished and illustrious per- 
sonage employs herself my making verses to 
amuse the royal children. The amiable lady in 
question had just completed a couplet, of which 
she herself had but an indifferent opinion, when 
Colonel P—— entered. 

“See, Colonel,” said the amiable mother, “ what 
trash they send me to read.” 

The honorable colonel, having read it, said,— 

“Your Majesty is perfectly in the right; it is so, 
indeed.” 

“Did you ever read anything so vile?” 

“ Never, upon my word.” 

“Tam happy you tell your mind candidly. I 
wrote it myself 

“ Your Majesty!” said the Colonel in coufusion. 
“T read it very hastily.” 

“No, no, Colonel, first thoughts are commonly 
the best. [agree with you, and I shall therefore 
commit the poem to the flames.” 










seeesees “The late Chief Justice Marshall, 
while riding one morning to court in his single 
carriage, his horse fell and broke a shaft. He was 
puzzled what to do. Tom, o neighboring negro 
wagoner, happening to drive up, he aske him if 
he could help him out of his difficulty. 

0, yes, massa, if you'll lend me your knife?” 

‘Tom took the knife and cut a sapling pole anda 
grape vine from a neighboring thicket, with which 
he speedily spliced up the broken shaft. 

“Now, Tom,” said the Judge, “why didn’t I 
think of that?” 

“Q, massa,” replied Tom, “ you know dat some 
people will have more sense den oders 1” 


seseeees Earty Risine.— Ie who will thrive 

must rise at five.” So says tho proverb, though 
there is more rhyme than reason in it; for if 

He who will thrive must rise at five, 
It must follow a fortiori, 

He who'd thrive more must rise at four; 
and it will ensure a fortissimo, that 

He who'd still more thriving be 

‘Must leave his bed at turn of three; 

‘And who this latter would outdo, 

Will rouge him at the stroke of two; 
and, by way of climax to the whole, it should hold 
good, that 


Who would never be outdone 
Must ever rise 28 soon a6 one, 


But the best illustration would be thus— 


He who'd flourish best of all 
Should never go to bed at all. 


An Irishman one day found a light 
guinea which he was obliged to sell for eighteen 
shillings. Next day he saw another guinea lying 
in the street, . 4 

“No, no,” says he, “Tl have nothing to do 
with you, I lost three shillings by your brother 
yesterday.” 


















sesesees The wife of a well-known literary 

gentleman, while reading one of his articles for 
the press, corrected it as he went along, and the 
errors were somewhat numerous. 

“Why, husband, she exclaimed, “you don’t 
“ know the first rules in grammar, or else you are 
very negligent.” 

« Well, well my love, ho exclaimed, looking up 
from his work, “ what’s the matter now?” 

“ Why, in three cases you speak of our sex in 
the plural, and write it in tho singular number.” 

“T can’t help it,” was the retort; “ woman is a 
singular being.” 


teeeeee - The wenlthy Marquis de Aligre, who 
died some time ago, was so parsimonious, that, 
seeing his servant one day with a smart-looking 
hat, he reprimanded him for his extravagance. 

“But it is the old hat you gave me; [had it 
ironed for a franc.” 

“ Ah” said the Marquis, “ but I did not know 
it could be restored. Here is the franc you paid— 
I will take the hat,” and he henceforth restored 
the renovated beaver to his own head. 

seeeeeee Maltby was one of the most absent of 
men. While in Paris together Rogers dined at a 
party where a lady who sat next to him did not 
know him at first, but after hearing him talk for 
some time discovered who he was. Maltby was 
not at this dinner, and Rogers telling him of this 
lady, said,— 

“She asked if my name was not Rogers.” 

“ And was it? inquired Maltby.” 





eevee Here is a conundrum got off by a Ne- 
braska editor. Why is a Nebraska shinplaster 
like an impenitent sinner? Becanse it does not 
know that its redeemer liveth. Here is another 
still batter. Why is a muff like a fool? Because 
it holds a lady‘s hand without squeezing it. 





seeeeees An advocate having lately gained a 
suit for a poor young lady, she remarked, 

“Thave nothing to pay you with, sir, but my 
heart.” 

“Hand it over to the clerk, if you please. I 
wish no fee for myself,” he replied. 

seseeees A young man visiting his mistress, 
met a vival who was somewhat advanced in years, 
aud wishing to rally him, inquired how old he 
was? 

“T can’t exactly tell,” replied the other; “ but [ 
can inform you that an ass is older at twenty than 
aman of sixty!” 





++ A carpenter in Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, 
recently offered, in a printed handbill, “a bag of 
shavings,” as a reward to any one who would cup- 
ture his runaway apprentice. Tho fugitive wus 
nettled at the value set upon him. 





. ++» There is no peace on this sido of the 
grave,” said a distinguisbed clergyman, when 
preaching at the grave of a friend. 

“Well, old chap,” said a jolly Jack tar, “you 
ca come over this side, we are quict enough 
here. 





seeseeee One day, as a strong wind was blow- 
ing, a little boy was standing ata window, Sud- 
denly he raised his hands and exclaimed, glec- 
‘ully ,— 

“Mother, listen to the wind making music for 
the leaves to dance by!” 

s+sesse+ The last accounts from Peru give some 
indications of ill-fecling on her part towards us. 
We should, of course, hate to have the Peruvians 
bite us, though we have no objection to a little 
Peruvian bark, 





sseeeeee A young lady down east advertises for 
the young man that “ embraced an opportunity,” 
and says if he will come over to their town he can 
do better. 
- A “progressive ” suggests that in this 
age of improvement old Father Time should be 
represented with 9, Yankee clock in his hand, and 
seated on a steam inowing machine. 











++ Mr. Harris “ was never more s-s-sober 
in the whole course of his life,” but when his 
friend Jones asked him to take a chair, he said he 
would “ wait till onc came round.” 

seeeeees Woman has many advantages over 
man; one of them is, that his will has no opera- 
tion till he is dead, whereas hers generally takes 
ctfect in her lifetime. 


seeeeees In Louisville, a few nights ago, an es- 
caped convict was found hidden in a hogshead of 
peas, and remanded to jail, He thought it hard 
that he couldn’t be allowed to rest in peas. 


++ “She isn’t all that my fancy painted 
her, bitterly exclaimed a rejected lover; “and 
worse than that, she isn’t all that she painted her 
self. 





seseeees Said a conceited young lady, “you, 
men are a covet-usset.” 





Original. 
REMEMBRANCE. 


LL think of thee at hush of even, 
The hour my heart loves best, 
When from the starry gates of heaven 

Qur Father gives us rest. 


I'll think of thee when happiness 
Shall strew my path with flowers, 

Aud breathe a prayer that rosy blige 
May gild thy peaceful hours. 


Tl think of thee, though my lone way 
Seems sad, aud dark, and drear; 

Even then on faucy’s wings Pll stray, 
Even then will Ibe near. 

Tl think of thee, though they shall fold 
My cold hands for the grave, 

Aud this warm heart shall turn to mold 

Beneath Death's icy wave. 


I'll think of thee when o'er life’s sea 
Treach the firther shore, 

‘Aud J will watch and wait for thee 
‘Tuli thy life voyage is o'er. 





S. M. Gorpon. 











Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


i 





Enigma 





Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at tho 
end of each line, and have the answers all numbered. 





I am composed of twenty-six letters. 

My 5, 18, 7, 15, 9 is a liquid. 

“2,19, 8, is a number. 

“1, 11, 26, 8is a month. 

« 3/20, 7 is worn by gentlemen. 

« 4) 21, 12, 9, 24, 16 is not wide. 

« 6, 22, 4, 21 is a girl’s name. 

“ 10, 1, 24, 7, 3 is for she sick, 

« 13, 6, 12,9, 2, 16 is an herb. 

“6,11, 14, 7 is a relative. 

“ 17, 2A, 6, 23, 3 is a vehicle. 

« 93, 18, 22, 25, 2, 4 is used in time of war. 

My whole is a young gentloman’s name and 
place of residence. 

Answer next week, 
SS 
., Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Miss Henrictta 
Barkelow, Washington, South River, N. J.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “The excursion of 
the Great Eastern to Cape May.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 3, ‘Miss Lucy Adello 
Kennedy, Elkton, ‘odd Co., Ky.” 

Answer to Enigina No. 4. ‘ George C. Tyrrell, 
North Linneus, Maine.” 








MARRIED. 


August 20th, at the residence of the bride's father, 

Rev. O. I. Curtis, Mr. A. W. Corris, Esq. of Gleu- 

niout, Wis., to Miss Junnix L. Svuntuvan'r, of Em- 
erald Grove, Wisconsin. 

‘At Vurdy, Tenn., September 16th, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, by Rev. Wm. A. Price, Mr. Ep- 
win R. ‘Turner, to Miss Matrix E., eldest daughter 
of Dr. W. C. Kindle. 





$a 

- A gentleman asked a shepherd wheth- 
er that river might be passed over or not. 

“Yes,” suid he; but, upon trying, he flounded 
over head and cars. 

“Why, you rogue!” said he, “did you not tell 
me it might be passed over?” 

“Indeed, sir,” says he, my geese go over every 
day, and I did not doubt but you was as wise as a 
goose. 








WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


‘Tas paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will furmsh as much reading matter as almost 
any one cun find thue to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles nelther 
with politics nor religion, but It is characterized by 4 high 
moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California, 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No.5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealors, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (yn a little 
thinner paper go as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance, 
Clubs, by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5,—Six for 12 months, $9. 
‘Ten for 6 months, 98. Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last nuinber paid for is sent. A new volumecom- 
mences every July and January. But if aperaon commences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 
12 months for $5.00. 

‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
shoald tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our hooks. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
isrecelved. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
ayear, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 
of the low price. Wecannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—-@3. a year, or two for 85., in advance 

‘Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and elther of the following 
works for one year by mail; “Petersons Ladies’ Magazine,” 
“ Harper's Magazine,” “‘Godey's Lady's Book," “ Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," “ Atlantic Monthly." 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

Tue Way TO StBsckiBE.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a letter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 


fice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No113 Nassau Street, New York 
City.—a. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Co,, Balti- 
more.-G. N. Lewis, Cincinnat!, Obio—E Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 


ae Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
0. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘WE have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent FREEZE. 

BHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
‘We have had manufactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
jence. It wit:hold @ year's numbers. It conaists of a sub- 
stantlal cover, with a simple contrivance forsewing them to- 
gether and hoiding them in thelr places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringiug the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. It will last for soveral years. The price of 
this kind is 75 conts. It can be had of any perlodical dealer 
nthecountry. Dealers can be supplied by DexTEx & Co., 
of Now York, or at this office. 1.00 if'sent by mail. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Original. 
CHILD OF SONG. 


ONDER, where the willow’s weeping, 
Lies the chureh-yard, cold and drear, 
Where carth’s flowers ure sweetly sleeping 
Down beneath stern sorrow’s tears. 
Though uo marble stands like sentry 
O'er those mansions of the dust, 
Yet they’ve wou them crowns of glory 
*Mid the pure, the good, and just. 


Stranger hands may soothe my pillow 
When I lay me down to dic; 

Wilder then may tost life's billow, 
With uo Uope-star in the sky. 

But beneath yon shady willow, 
Where the rose ite freshness keeps, 

‘Would my weary head find pillow 
Whilst the worm around it creeps. 





O! my harp, who then shall tune thee 
When the mastor’s hand bas fled; 

‘When cold sorrow’s wreathed arvund theo 
Faded garlands of the dead? 

Joy must sivk deep, deep in sorrow, 
Night usurps the place of day; 

But an angel hand to-morrow 
Through the soundless strings may stray. 


And, beloved, wilt wander near me 
When in death I silent sleep, 
Listening still, vain thought, fo hear me— 
Will affection for me weep? 
Will the gong-bird o'er me hover 
When the blooming summer's gone? 
Will a tear fall for th: 


e lover, 
Poor forsuken chil 


of song? 


Ah! my heart is strangely beating, 
Soon its labor will be o'er; 
Then whut joy, how sweet the meeting, 
On the dim‘and mystic shore. 
There, my harp, thow'lt: ring forever, 
Joy in conflicts won and past; 
There no more thou’lt sownd in sorrow, 
Love shall win thy strings at last. 
Gxo. C. TrRRELL. 





Glenrings from the Press. 





+; REMARKABLE Discovery oF TITLE- 

In Sir Richard Burke’s “ Vicissitudes of 
ilies ” a story is told of some important title- 
deeds, which is another proof that “ truth is stran- 
ger than fiction.” 

The history of the recovery of Westquarter is a 
romance in itself, and in spite of its apparent im- 
probability is generaily believed to be true. The 
tale runs thus: Sir Alexander Livingstone, after 
the death of his uncle, by which event the success- 
ion opened to him, deemed it necessary to visit 
Edinburgh for the due arrangement of his affairs, 
Ho set out accordingly, by post, and, on his way, 
stopped at the inn at Belford, a small town between 
Alnwick and Berwick, on a stormy Christmas af- 
ternoon. So tempestuous indeed was the weather, 
that the landlady besought Sir Alexander to pro- 
ceed no further that evening. She explained to 
him that the next stage was a lone one, that night 
Was approaching, and the roads bad and hilly; 
that she had only tired horses in her stables, and 
that, besides, it was the custom of the house to en- 
tertain all the postilions, hostlers, and other ser- 
vants, at a Christmas supper. Thus urged, Sir 
Alexander consented to remain, only stipulating 
for some books and newspayers to puss the eve- 
ning with. Unfortunately the library of mince host 
of Belford was not extensive; the lady brought the 
Bible, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” and these not meet- 
ing wilh Sir Alexander’s approval, he was informed 
that they exhausted the literature of the house- 
hold, but that there were some curious old papers 
in a closet adjoining the sitting-room into which 
he had been ushered. In default of occupation 
more attractive, Sir Aiexander began an examina- 
tion of’ the closet, which, to his astonishment, he 
found to contain an ample store of law papers, le- 
gal processes, and other similar documents, all of 
them having reference to Scotch lawsuits, is cu- 
riosity was excited, and, his eye having caught the 
names of Livingstone and Westqnarter, he contin- 
ued his researches, and at last alighted on the title- 
deeds of the estate of Westquarter, which appeared 
to have been produced as evidence to instruct 
some statement of fact ina litigated case. On ap- 
plying to the landlady she cleared up the case by 
informing him that she was au Edinburgh woman, 
the daughter of a Scotch solicitor, that she had 
married below her own condition in iife, and that 
she had removed, with her husband, to Belford, 
to which place, at her father’s death, she had 
brought many of his old papers, which as lumber 
had been thrown into the closet where Sir Alexan- 
der had discovered them. Many others, she told 
him, had been destroyed, and being supposed to 
be of no value, had been employed in singeing 
fowls, for pasting up crevices and cupboards, and 
for other household purposes. To the Westquar- 
ter documents Sir Alexnnder was made heartily 
welcome; his Belford Christmas night had indeed 
been for him a most fortunate occurrence, and he 
started for Edinburgh the next morning, carrying 
with him the very title-deeds with which he was 
enabled to vindicate his right to the estate, and to 
oust Lord Napier from it. 
























seeeseee A GENUINE CHINESE WEDDING.— 
The uppertendom of Chinadom has been not a lit- 
tle agitated during forty-eight hours, the occasion 
being the celebration of the nuptial ceremonics of 
Ah Yok and Ah Say. It is often that the wedding 
rites amongst the natives of the flowery kingdom 
have been performed by Christian clergymen, but 
a regular pagan ceremony is rarely witnessed here. 
At 11 o’clock last ovening the villainous souud of 
gongs, reeds und cymbals drew us in one of the 
large basement apartments of a Chinese house on 
Jackson Street, between Kearny and Dupont. On 
descending into the subterrancan chamber we cn- 
countered ut least a hundred Celestials of both sex- 
es, who were mostly seated around tables, and en- 
gaged in screeching, smoking, and some few list- 
ening to the dulcet notes of a band. : 

At the farther ond of the main room a curtained 
canopy had been erected, and seated within, the 
groom, Ah Yok. This candidate for matrimony 
‘was neutly attired in the costume of his country- 
men, but wore upon his head a gilded ornament 
resembling a comb, and around his neck a pink 
colored scarf. He is a mero youth, and, as his fa- 
ther, to whom we were formally preseuted, an- 
nounced to us, but “nineteen years old.” Inme- 


of dates and confectionary, the table being orna- 
Chinese manufacture. 
curtain of the canopy represented the name of the 
groom. At intervals damsels entered bearing tiny 
cups of tea, which were passed amongst their te- 
mule companions, which they supped with infinite 
susto. 

The head dress of the women was most clabo- 
rately gotten up, their jet black hair being bound 
over glittering combs of exquisite workmanship. 
The bride was not present, but at home, in an ad- 
joining street, receiving her friends with the 
same ostentatious parade as was her husband here. 
These ceremonies were, in reality, ante-nuptial, in- 
asmuch as the two were not to be joined finally in 
holy wedlock until five o’clock this morning, at 
which hour they were duly escorted to the matri- 
monial cquch. “The fandango commenced early 
day before yesterday, and was continued without 
interruption during that and last night. The bride 
presented throughout the entire festivities a mourn- 
ful picture, sighing and sobbing at intervals, as if 
she would not have enough of sorrow after taking 
“Johu” to her bosom. ‘The bride and groom are 
both Cantonese, and have been in the country 
about five years. The husband, together with his 

.Bovernor,” keep a restaurant in the classic pre- 
cincts of Washington Alley, and the young wife 
will be able to “ set up housekeeping,” without be- 
ing compelled to take in washing. 

















++++ ORIGIN OF TUE InoNn Brizcu—It is 
a curious circumstance that the most successful 
contriver of an iron bridge, and that of the very 
oldest desiyn, was no other than the eclebrated 
Thomas Paine. He was an exciseman, and drew 
up u petition for an inereuse of puy. He studied 
mathematics and mechanics, and became acquaint- 
ed with Goldsmith and Franklin, The latter per- 
suaded him to goto America, &c. He settled down 
at Philadelphia to mechanical and philosophical 
studies, and speculations on electricity, mineral: 
and the uses of iron. In 1787, when a bridge o' 
the Schuylkill was proposed to be constructed with- 
out any pier, as the stream was apt to be choked 
with ice in the spring freshets, Puine boldly offered 
to build an iron bridge with a single arch of 400 
feet span. The same ir we find him at Paris, 
submitting the plan of his bridge to the Academy 
of Sciences, whose opinion was decidedly favora- 
ble. He sent a copy to Sir Joseph Banks, to be 
submitted to the Royal Socicty; and he next pro- 
ceeded to Rotherham Iron Works, in Yorkshire, to 
have his bridge cast. It was a segment of an arch 
of 410 fect span, and constructed of framed iron 
panels, radiating toward the centre in the form of 
voussoirs. An American, named Whiteside, ad- 
vanced him money on the security of his property 
in the States. He was unable to complete the cast- 
ings of the bridge, which were then shipped off to 
London, and erected on a bowling green at Pad- 
dington. There it was visited by a large number 
of persons, and regarded as ayreat success, Whit- 
side having become bankrupt, Paine was arrested 
by his assignees, but was liberated by the assist- 
ance of two other Americans, who became bail for 
him. When returned from France to America, he, 
in 1803, presented a memoir to Congress on the 
construction of iron bridges, with several models. 
It does not appear that he succeeded in erecting 
his bridge. 

In the meantime, however, the bridge exhibited 
at Paddington produced results; the manufacturers 
agreed to take it back as a part of their debt, and 
the materials were used in the noble structure ov- 
er the river Wear, at Sunderland, where it was 
erected in 1794. This bridge was long regarded as 
the greatest triumph of art, Its span exceeded 
that of any existing stone arch, being 236 feet with 
a rise of 34 feet, the springing commencing 95 feet 
above the bed of the river, allowing vessels of 300 
tons burden to sail underneath without striking 
their masts. “If,” says Mr. Stephenson, “ we are 
to consider Paine as its author, hi: cing in en- 
gineering certainly does full justice to the fervor 
of his political career; for, successful as the result 
has undoubtedly proved, want of experience and 
consequent ignorance of the risk, could alone have 
induced so bold an experiment; and we are rather 
led to wonder at than to admire astructure which, 
as regards its proportions, and the small quantity 
of material employed in its constraction, will prob- 
ably remain unrivaled. 

































seeeeees A BuURS 
have a peculiar delica ing, or dread of 
“shame,” to use our translation of' their express- 
ion, and at the same time disregard of life. At the 
time I was magistrate of the town of Moulmein, 
says a recent writer, a respectable elderly woman, 
one morning, drove up to my house in a hack car- 
riage, and, rushing up stairs, without being an- 
nounced, with most incoherent expressions and 
wild gestures, declared herself to be the murderess 
of'her daughter, and implored me to come and save 
her. “Help! help! for her only child!?? In her 
excited state I could ellicit no particulars of what 
had happened; so, catching up my hat, I got into 
the carriage with her, and called to an attendant 
policeman to jump behind, and we drove off at full 
specd to her house, On arrival there she led the 
way in haste up the steps, through the verandah 
and centre-room, and, with a hysterical shudder, 
pushed open the door of a bedroom, and pointed 
in, Lentered; and, in the dull light, the window 
curtains being closed, I saw a lifeless form hanging 
to the low roof, snspended by the neck with a little 
French silk handkerchief, the feet touching the 
ground, with a quiet smile on what were still pret- 
ty features. It was the corpse of her daughter— 
quite warm and flexible, but lifelsss. I instantly 
raised her in my arms, so as to loosen the hand- 
kerchief, and calling to my attendaut to undo the 
simple knot, laid her on the bed, and dispatched 
the policeman in the carriage for the civil surgeon, 
who speedily arrived, but too late to restore ani- 
mation. 

An inquiry on the spot elicited the following cir- 
cumstances: She was a high-spirited, somewhat 
willful girl of cightcen, and there had been for 
sometime past a little love affuir between her and 
a young Burman, who had proposed to her. Her 
parents, who had given an unwilling and tardy 
consent, Continued to put diMeultics in the way of 
their union; but her lover had visited her privately 
the previous evening, and had been admitted into 

















mented with ware and sundry other articles of 
Hieroglyphics on the chintz 


diately in front of the canopy, on a table, was! the honse. The mother of the girl having found it 
spread an entertainment for the guests, consisting | out, sharply upbraided her, and even struck her in 


the presence of their neighbors. The girl made no 
reply, but reiired at once to her room, washed and 
dressed herself in clean clothes, neatly fastened up 
her long hair, powdered her face and neck (a usual 
custom when the maidens of Burmah dress for & 
holiday), and then, where so lately the scenc of the 
first and last secret interchange of vows, she coin- 
imitted suicide with a little silk neckerchief that 
looked as if it would hardly serve to kill a ily. 


A Frencu_ Prison.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post, in the course of 
some remarks on the prevalence of English pick- 
pockets in that city, says: 

“After sentence, the prisoner is conducted to 
Mazas, there to await his final destination. The 
prison of Mawas is a spacious and well-ordered cae 
tablishment, and worth a moment’s attention. The 
officer’s watchroom occupies a space in the middle, 
from which radiate long ventilated galleries, hav- 
ing seperate cells on cach side, at intervals of twen- 
ty fect. The prisoners who conduct themselves 
properly are well treated. Politeness is enjoined 
upon the officers, and rough words or usage are al- 
together prohibited. Books are lent them from a 
library, work is provided for them suited to their 
respective capabilities, and the profit, after deduct- 
ion of # certain portion for the benefit of the estab- 
lishment, are paid over to them on their leaving 
the place. The interior is exquisitely clean, and 
cleanliness is enforced also with unflinching rigor 
upon the occupants of the cells. 

A railroad runs all around the gallerics, upon 
which the gamelle travels from cell to cell, deliver- 
ing two or three hundred dinners with amazing 
rapidity, and afterward removing the empty plat- 
ters with the same dilligence. Three sworn com- 
missioners are attached to the service, by whose 
means, at stated hours, the prisoners may commu- 
nicate with the exterior, receive money from their 
friends, make purchases, and transmit open letters. 
In addition to these priviledes, a cuntine is estab- 
lished inside, where the prisoners, during the hours 





¢ | of recreation, can purchase cold meat, pancakes, 


jams, sweetmeats and tobacco. Wiue and spirits 
are strictly prohibited. English adventurers wish- 
ing to gain admittance to this asylum may insure 
success by tryiug their hands at picking pockets 
in Paris, where the vigilance of the police, special- 
ly directed to the voleurs d’outremanche, will cer- 
tainly assist them speedily to the accomplishment 
of their wishes; und, judging from the solidity of 
the gates and the construction of the keyes, I 
should think they may safely, when once inside, 
console themselves, for at least the period of their 
sentence, with the encouraging recommendation of 
Dante—* Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.”” 





sseeeees MORDER IN FRance.—Crimes of the 
worst character appear just now to be rife in 
France. A strange case of murder has recently 
been submitted to the Court of Assizes of the 
Drome. A foundling, who bore the namo of Jar- 
vet, was 21 years ago taken by a peasant, vamed 
Eysseric, of Montauban, and brought up as amem- 
ber of his family. When he became old enough to 
carn his own living, he entered the service of a 
farmer in the village, and saved up about four hun- 
dred francs. In 1856 he was comprised in the con- 
scription, and as at that time he was under an en- 
gagement to be married to Eysseric’s daughter, he 
confided to him his little fortune to take care of 
until his period of service in the army should be 
terminated, when he was to marry the girl. He 
went into Italy with his regiment, and was at 
the battle of Solferino; but some time after he fell 
ill, and in March last obtained a long leave of ab- 
sence, Just before this the news reached him that 
the girl had married another man. He resolved 
on returning to Montauban, but not to take up his 
residence with Eysseric and his family. These 
people, however, met him at his entrance into the 
village, and by professions of friendship induced 
him to go to their house, 

This was on the 20th of March, and the next day 
the neighbors were astounded to hear that the 
young man had been found dead in his bed. The 
Eysserics made hasty preparations forthe funeral. 
but the authorities having been called in, examined 
the body, and found that he had been suffocated. 
In consequence, Eysseric and his wife, their 
daughter and her husband, one Reynaud, who 
atone had been in the house with the young man 
on the preceding night, were arrested; und, after 
awhile, they confessed that the man had been 
murdered; Reynaud, they said, had held his legs, 
and Eysseric’s wife his arms, whilst Eysseric hitn- 
self had smothered him by thrusting his head into 
asack, and then pressing violently on the young 
man’s face. As to the younger woman it did not 
appear that sho had taken any active part in the 
crime, but it was evident that she must have been 
present or privy to it. 

‘The cause of the murder was, that old Eysseric 
had spent the sum of money confided to him by 
the young man, and he, his wife, and son-in-law, 
feared that restitution of it might be demanded. 
The four persons were accused of murder, but the 
younger woman was acquitted; the other three 
were convicted with extenuating circumstances, 
and were condemned. ric to hard labor for 
life, and the woman seric and Reynaud each to 
twenty years of the same punishment, 3 


Mammotir Cave In Missourt.—A 
great natural curiosity has lately been discovered 
in Missouri, which bids fair to rival the great Ken- 
tucky cave. The following description of it is 
given in the Jefferson City Examiner :— 

The cave is in Phelps county, one and three- 
quarters of a mile from the Gasconade river, on a 
creek called Cave Spring Creek, in township 38, 
section 21, range 9 west. We went into the cave, 
guided by Mr. R. H. Prewett, a young man about 
twenty-five yours old, who was born and raised 
about a quarter of a milo from this place, In 
front of the entrance was a small stone house, 
which the old settlers thought was built by the In- 
dians, but now in ruins. Tho entrance goes 
straight into the rock on a level with a surround- 
ing surface of rock, is about one hundred feet 
wide, and in the centre about twenty-tive fect high, 
arched. 

Messrs Fricde and Prewett entered the cave for 
nearly four hundred fect, where it narrows to 
about twenty-five feet wide by five high, and pre- 
sents the appearance of an ante-chamber; from 










































there they passed into a large chamber al 
hundred feet in height, where the three eine 
branch off—they thon passed into the left galler 
which ascends nearly twenty feet on a bed of salt. 
petre. This gallery is called the dry chamber, and 
is about five hundred fect in height; the hei; ht 
yaries from one hundred to about thirty fect. The 
ceiling and sides are composed of solid rock, Near 
the end is a large round chamber, which Mr. Pre- 
wett calls the pall-room ; a 

After exploring the chamber, the . 
their steps, and passed inthe right branch orien 
—of the cave, where they ascended a rise of about 
twelve feet, and entered another gallery, the end 
of which is not known. They, however, explored 
it about three-quarters of a mile, Mr. Prewett 
states that he had been in this gallery over two 
miles, and did not get to the end of it. In this gal- 
lery the dropping of water had formed Btalacites 
of most beautiful conceptions—statues of men and 
animals, and large columns, supporting the most 
beautiful arches, from the eciling, which is from 
fifty to one hundred feet high, which forms soveral 
chambers of various sizes. The ceiling is decorat- 
ed with different groups of spar, forming a variety 
of figures, which represent the inside of a cathe- 
dral. The size of some of these chambers is about 
forty feet wide by one hundred feet high, and look 
like rooms in some old feudal castle. 

They were afraid their lights would #0 out, 
therefore retraced their steps to the main cham. 
ber, from which they ascended to the middle gal- 
lery, where a large stream of fresh water issues 
from the interior of the cave, and has a fall of 
about six feet, and falls in several round basins, 
The water had a pleasant taste, and flows all the 
year round, without variation, in sufficient volume 
to drive a mill. They ascended tho galleries, and 
found themselves in several beautiful chambers 
leading from one to the other, in which, however, 
they did not penetrate to more than six hundred 
feet. There is a strong draft of air settling in 
from the entrance; inside of the cave the atmos- 
phere was mild. The chambers are all of unusual 

cight and extent. They went in at one o'clock, 
and emerged from the cave at half-past three. 


se+eeee+ QUARTERING A Human BErne.—Per- 
haps the most desperate operatien in s the 
amputation of the thigh at the hip joint, precisely 
as a fowl is quadrisected at one’s table by an ex- 
pert carver, Itis a fearful operation—the literal 
quartering alive of a human being—and only un- 
dertaken when death is the remaining alternative. 
There is no sundering of the bone; ‘Dut the thigh 
is severed close to the trunk, and the disjointed 
limb removed entire. ichsen, of London, has 
collected a list of all these cases recorded in the an- 
nals of medical literature, and with all the oppor 
tunities afforded by the mutilation incident to the 
gory battle fields of Europe and America, down to 
the present time but fifty-four such operations have 
ever been performed, and of these fifty-four but 
nineteen cases resulted in recovery. 

To the Crimea England and France despatched 
her most distinguished army surgeons, men whose 
entire lives had been spent among the wounded of 
the respected armies. There were five of these 
operations performed after the gory field at Inker- 
man, and five more during the progress of the 
siege of Sebustopool, but in none of them did the 
patient survive the terrible mutillation. There 
have been but three successful operations of the 
kind in the entire United States, and two of these 
were performed in Philadelphia by Philadelphia 
surgeons. Mr. J. M. Warren, of Boston, succeeded 
in one case; but with all his fame and with all his 
experience as a professor, though he performed 
many operations of the Kind, Doctor Valentine 
Mott never was yet rewarded by a convalescent 
patient. The knife was followed in every instance 
by dissolution. 

Fifteen years ago the operation was accom- 
plished in this city, the patient being a woman, 
who is still living. The last case, and the most re- 
remarkable of all, was porformed a short time 
since by Professor Pancoust of Jefferson College, 
in the presence of the medical delegation of the 
Japanese Embassy. We personally witnessed that 
crowning surgical feat of the century, and with a 
degree of wonder only equalled by that of the 
high caste Oriental who shared in the spectacle, 
It was a terrible and murderous sight, and but that 
the patient was wholly insensible from the appli- 
cation of ether, would not have been endurable. 
The excised limb was distorted by a horrible tu- 
mor the bigness of a man’s head—a malignant ex- 
crescence making inroads upon the viral organs, 
and insidiously sapping the sources of existencs. 
The patient knew his life hung upon a hair, but 
preferred death to a prolongation of sudieciug: 
Twenty-five years ago, and the operation would 
havo been regarded as equally fatal with decapita- 
tion, 














A Turittixc Wotr Story.—Tho set- 
tlers of Maine found, besides its red-faced owners, 
other and abundant sources of snnoyance and dan- 
ger. The majestic forests, which then waved 
where now is heard the hum of business, an 

where a thousand villages stand, were the homes 
of innumerable wild and gayage animals. Oiten 
at night was the farmer aroused from sleep by a 
noise without, which told that bruin was storming 
the sheep-pen or pig-sty, or was laying violent 
paws upon some unlucky calf—and often, on & 
cold winter evening, did they roll a large log 
against the door, and with beating hearts draw 
closer around the fire, as the dismal how! of 2 
wolf echoed through the woods. The wolf eal 
the most ferocious, blood-thirsty, but cowardly of 

all, rarely attacking man, unless driven by wovele 
hunger, and seeking his victim with the utmos' 

ertinacity. The sneldent hers related occ 

in the early history of Biddeford. 

A resident of that place, Mr, ———, Was one au 
tumn engaged in felling trees at some diene 
from the house. His little son, eight years ol q 
was in the habit, while his mother was busy wit 
houschold affairs, of running out into the field ani 
woods around the house, and ofton goink where 
his father was at work, One day, after the frost 
had robbed the trees of their folinge, th: father 
left his work sooner than usual and sturted for 
home. Just on the edge of the forest he saw ir 
rions pile of leaves—without stopping to ae 
what had made it, he cautiously removed ti 
leaves, when, what was his astonishment to fine 




















own darling boy lying there sound asleep. It was 
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but tho work of a moment to take up the little 
sleeper, put in his place a small log, carefully re- 
piace the leaves, and conceal himself among the 

ushes to watch the result. Aftor waiting there a 
short time he heard a wolf’s distant howl, quickly 
followed by another, till the woods seemed alive 
with the fearful sounds. The howls came nearer, 
and in afew minutes a large, gaunt, savage looking 
wolf leaped into the opening, closely followed by 
the whole pack. The leader sprang directly on 
the pile of Icaves, and in an instant scattered them 
in every direction. Soon as he saw the deception 
his Took of fierceness and confidence changed to 
that of most abject fear. Ho shrank back, cowered 
to the ground, and passively awaited his fate; for 
the rest, enraged by the supposed cheat, fell upon 
him, tore him to picces, and devoured him on the 
spot. When they had finished their comrade, 
they wheeled around, plunged into the forest am 
disappeared; within five minutes of their first ap- 
pearance not a wolf was to be scen. ‘Tho excited 
father pressed the child to his bosom, and thanked 
the kind Providence which led him there to save 
his dear boy. The boy, after playing till he was 
weary, had laid dowa and fallen aslecp, and in 
that situation the wolf had found him and covered 
him with leaves, until he could bring his com- 
rades to the feast; but himself had furnished the 
ropast. 

seeeseee “THE LORD HATH CATTLE ON A 
Tnovsanp Hi1s.”—Old Bill Webster, who rep- 
resented in Congress a certain district of Ohio, 
some years since, Was a very peculiar man in 
many particulars. One of his peculiarities con- 
sisted In the fact that, although Old Billy was 
abundantly able, he never would contribute a cent 
for the support of the ministry, or building a 
church; but if a poor woman lost a cow, or a 
schoolhouse was to be built, Old Billy’s name 
could be counted on for the largest sum, While 
at Washington, one of' the friends of the old gen- 
tleman was applied to for a contribution toward 
building a church in Ohio, in the very vicinity 
from which Mr. W. came. 

“Tam not enabled to give you anything,” said 
the friend of Mr.; W., “but I will tell you what to 
do. Mr, Webster is from the section of Ohio where 
you desire a church should be erected; he is very. 
rich, and famous for his liborality. If you will 
call upon him, if he does not contribute, he will, 
doubtless, advise you how you may best attain 
your object Only, when you call upon him, you 
must come down yery severe on infidelity, and 
you wili immediately excite his attention.” 

When the dominie called, this friendly wag man- 
aved to be within hearing in an adjoining room, 
The clergyman introduced himself something in 
this wise :— 

“Mr. Webster, from Ohio, I believe?” 

“You believe right so far,” said Old Billy. 

“Well, Mr. Webster, you are aware that tho 
spirit of infidolity stalketh abroad in your own 
section of Ohio, and as an humble laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord, I call upon you for the pur- 
pose of procuring assistance toward building a 
chnrch in Ohio; the Lord’s treasury being empty 
it requires replenishing for this purpose, and — 

“ Stop, stop!” cried Old Billy, raising his spec- 
tacles from his eyes, “did [I understand you to 
say, sir, that the Lord’s treasury was empty?” 

« Ah, yes,” said the dominic, “it is verily so— 
we require —” F ee 

“Stop, stop!” again cried old Billy; “ now, 
my dear sir, I have read in that good book called 
the Bible, that ‘the Lord hath cattle on a thousand 
hills,’ und that ‘ the fullness thereof is his.’ Now, 
if the Lord hath cattle on a thousand hills, and his 
treasury is indeed empty, he can very cusily sell 
his cattle and replenish the same, without any as- 
sistance from me whatever. But it appears to mo 
that you want the money and not the Lord, in 
which case you are trying to obtain money under 
false pretenses; and it you don’t leave pretty 
quick [ will see if I cannot arrest you on that 
charge, therefore you had better ‘schoot!’ id 
The dominio left. 





seeeeees HEBREW WoMEN.—The Hebrew wo- 
man in her love for her kindred soars abovo her 
Christian sisters. The tender devotion which the 
daughters of Israel bestow upon their parents, es- 
pecially upon their father, is full of benuty and pa- 
thos. Inthe dark alleys of the World’s Ghetti, 
when the old Hebrew man toddles home from his 
daily strife with prejudice and lucre, a wondrous 
change transforms his face as he crosses the 
threshold of his weather-beaten house. The furtive 
glance expands, the many wrinkles of his brow 
are made smooth, the crouching form of the pedler 
disappears, and the old man stands ereet as if he 
were Worthy of better things; the smile loses its 
sinister grin, and is clothed with genial beauty. 
Rebecca has kissed away the ugliness of the hoary 
money-changer, and to see him sit down at his ta- 
ple after having sent up to Jehovah a prayer for 
good luck and plenty of gain for the coming day, 
and chat with his daughter, who delights in hu- 
moring his jokes, is a treat for an artist in search 
of the picturesque, or for 2 poct in quest of the ro- 
mantic. Rebeccas abound not only in the gloomy 
regions of the Ghetti, but in the middle, and 
highest order of Hebrew abodes. Here we find 
the daughters, as a class, watching with argus 
eyes futhers’ and mothers’ happiness and com- 
fort. Tere, on the domestic shrine, all the fires of 
love and affection are burning so vigorously that 
unwittiugly even the sympathies are consumed, 
which are wanted to kindle the great flames around 
the sacred altar of a common humanity. Unless 
this drawback is constantly kept in view, our de- 
scription of the Hebrew daughter’s love for her pa- 
rents would be calculated to surround the feeling 
with a too angelic atmosphere. 























seeesees RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 
—To the student of the Bible and church history 
there are few current subjects of more absorbing 
interest or of deeper significance than the events 
now almost daily transpiring which point to the 
re-possession by the Jews of their own land. The 
tide of progress, after a lapse of centuries, may be 
said to have fairly turned in that direction, and the 
prayer long offered by that chosen but now scat- 
tered people, that “ Judah may be saved and Israet 
dwell securely, and that the Redeemer may come 
to Zion,” is undoubtedly hastening to fulfilment. 
The Sultan of Turkey is encouraging Jewish emi- 
gration tu Palestine, and is offering to sell them as 

















much land as they choose to buy, and it is said 
has even expressed his willingness to dispose of 
the Mosque of Omar to them, which, it will be re- 


collected, stands upon the very site of the Jewish ! 


Temple on Mount Moriah. ‘The mosque is one of 
the Mohommedans’ most celebrated shrines, being 
searcely interior in national importance to those of 
Mecea and Medina. 

Politicians and statesmen look upon these indi- 
cations as a legitimate consequence of the liberal- 
izing influence of Mahommedan intercourse with 
Christians, and so they may be; but to the reader 
of the yet unfulfilled pages of Revelation they also 
point to what, as it respects a Jewish nation, 
“* prophets and kings ” have long waited for “ but 
died without the sight.” That the Mosque of 
Omar should be in a fair way of passing into the 
hands of the prople to whoso fathers the site on 
which it stands was once gi in an everlasting 
covenant is what no reader of secular history, fifty 
years ago, could even have dreamed would ever 
come to pass. Some of the hills around Jerusa- 
lem have already become Jewish property, and it 
is by no means impfobuble that some of the pres- 
ent generation will see the entire city of Jerusalem. 
again in the hands of its ancient owners. That 
mighty revolution will follow ib the wake of such 
an event is probably as certain as that the Jews 
will return at all; at all events affairs in that im- 
Mmediute region of the East must ere long become 
an engrossing theme among the nations of the 
earth. 





secesees THE GREAT PLaIns OF AMERICA.— 
In a recent book on the Central Gold Region, Mr. 
William Gilpin advances and maintains the idea 
that the great western plains, where he has spent 
twenty years, instead of being a desert, as is the 
common impression, are tle opposite, forming the 
pastoral gurden of the world, and the basis of the 
future empire of commerce and industry of this 
continent. Speaking of these vast areas of land, 
he says: 

“They occupy a longitudinal parallelogram of 
less than one thousand miles wide, extending from 
the Texan to the Arctic coast, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to the western border of Louisana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and lowa, an area equal to the 
surface of the twenty-four States between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Atlantic, without a single abrupt 
mountain, timbered space, desert or lake. There 
is no timber on this arca, and single trees are 
scarce, The soil is not silicious or sandy, but a 
fine calcareous mould. The country is thickly 
clad with grasses, edible and nutricious, through 
the yeur, and swarms with animal life. The cli- 
mate is comparatively rainless; the rivers, which 
abound, and which all run from west to cast, serv- 
ing, like the Nile, to irrigate rather than drain the 
neighboring surface. From thew dimensions and 
position we incline to think they are to be the pas- 
loral-fields of the world, and that upon them pastoral 
agriculture will become a separate department of 
national industry. On this belt of perennial pas- 
ture are found the infinite herds of cattle peculiar 
to North America, whose aggregate number, it is 
estimated, exceed one hundred million, the buffalo 
alone being as numerous as the American people. 
The plains embrace an ample proportion of arable 
land, which may be easily and cheaply watered by 
the various systeins of irrigation, and the soil be- 
ing alluvial and calcareous, returns & prodigious 
yield. They abound in fuel and materials for 
dwellings. The climate is favorable to health, 
lougevity, intellectual and physical development.” 








seeeseee THE SCHAMYL Famity.—A letter from 
Moscow gives the following details respecting the 
family of Schamy!: 

The Iman schamyl has two wives, Ziecdote and 
Chouanate. The first is about thirty years of age; 
she is not handsome, but is very well educated, 
and exercises great influence over ber husband, 
who consulted her on his most important affuirs 
previous to his surrender to the Russians. The 
following fact affords a proof of’ her influence over 
Schamyl: The Iman wished to marry his two 
daughters, Napisate and Fatimate, by a former 
wile, to two of the most influential Naibs iu Cir- 
cassia. Schamy], at his wife’s desire, changed his 
decision, and married his two daughters to two of 
his wite’s brothers. This circumstance produced 
a very bad effect on the mountaineers. The Naibs 
resolved to revenge themselves, and they did so 
on the first opportunity, when he was finally at- 
tacked by the Russians. Schamyl’s second wife is 
handsome; she idolizes her husband, and concen- 
trates her entire affection between him and her 
daughter Sophiate. Chouanate looks upon Ziedote 
as a dangerous rival, and uses all her efforts to 
compete with her in dress. The wife of Kuzi-M: 
goma, Schamyl’s eldest son, is extremely beauti- 
ful. The wite of Schamy!’s second son, who holds 
a commission in a Russian Lancer Regiment, is 
likewise extremely handsome. Schamyl’s daugh- 
ter Futimatc, who is marricd to the brother of 
Zicdote, is but fifteen years of age, and her hus- 
band is seventeen, Schamyl has likewise three 
younger daughters—Majconate, Bachon-Mosscdon 
and Sophiate. The first is extremely beautiful, 
but club-footed, which causes her father reat 
pain, as he is devotedly attached to his family. 
The ladies of Kalouga, where the celebrated pris- 
oner resides, visit his wives and daugbters. When 
Schamyl is present at these visits the Circassian 
ladies cover their faces with their veils. A Rus- 
sian lady asked Schamy! to permit the likeness of 
his family to be taken, to which he consented on 
condition that their portraits should be taken by a 
ludy. ‘This condition was complied with, and the 
likenesses were executed. 


eeseeees THe Last Hours or La Fayette. 
No life had ever been more passivnately political 
than his; no man had ever placed his ideas and 
political sentiments more constantly above all 
other prepossessions or interests. But politics 
were utterly unconnected with his death. Ill for 
threo weeks, he approached his last hour. His 
children and household surrounded his bed; he 
ceased to speak, and it was doubtful whether he 
could see. His son George observed that with un- 
certain gesture he sought tor something in his bo- 
som. Ho came to his father’s assistance, and 
placed in his father’s hand a medallion which he 
always wore suspended around his neck, M. de 
La Fayette raised it to his lips; this was his last 
motion. That medallion contained a lock of hair 
of Madame de La Fayette, his wife, whose loss he 



































had mourned for twenty-seven years. Thus, al- 
ready separated from the entire world, alone with 
the thought and image of the devoted companion 
of his life, he died. In arranging the funeral, it 
was 2 recognized fact in the family that M. de La 
Fayette had always wished to be buried in the 
small cemetary adjoining the convent of Picpus, 
by the side of ‘his wife, in the midst of victims of 
the Revolution, the greater part royalists and 
aristocrats, whose ancestors had founded that 
pious establishment. ‘The desire of the veteran of 
1789 was scrupulously respected and complied 
with, An immense crowd—soldiers, national 
guards and populace—accompanicd the procession 
along the boulevards and streets of Paris. Arrived 
at the gate of the convent of Picpus, the crowd 
halted; the interior could admit only two or three 
hundred persons. The family, the nearest relatives 
and principal authorities cutered, passing through 
the convent in silence, then across the garden, and 
finally entered the cemetery. There no political 
manifestation took place; no oration was pro- 
nounced; religion and the intimate reminiscences 
of the soul alone were present; public politics as- 
sumed no place near the death-bed or the grave of 
the man whose life they had occupied and ruled. 











+ SometnHine about DonKrys.—Mr. 
Benedict has a word to say about that much-abus- 
ed animal, the donkey, a quadruped which de- 
serves a kindly mention for the many services 
which he ronders to mankind. 

Adonkey, costing in London or on the continent, 
from ten to fifteen dollars, and a cart about as 
much more, is a complete outfit for a carman—and 
without the cart, on the contiuent, the donkey 
himself, with a sort of pack-saddle, is competent 
to anything. They cover him up with sacks many 
times his bulk—they put a tolerable load of wood 
on each side of him, with a strap across the saddle 
—they cover him all up with faggots and bundles 
of hay and straw, and baskets of enormous size, 
filled with stone or iron or produce. Often you 
will see the little animal trotting along, with six or 
seven ten-or-fifteen gallon kegs of beer for a load, 
three kegs on each side and one on his back, so 
that his load reaches on each side to within about 
a foot of the ground. You see a load of hay com- 
ing towards you, wpparently moving by its own 
will, and not till it is quite near are you able to 
discover, near the ground, signs of a donkey be- 
neath it, looking for all the world like a mouse 
under a bundle of oakum. And the peasant-girl, 
going to market, puts her two large baskets on her 
little grey donkey—one upon each side, resting 
on straps across the saddle—clothes herself in the 
picturesque dress of her class, and seats herself on 
the saddle, using one basket for her foot-rest, and, 
with her knitting in her hands, trots cheerily on, 
her broad-brimmed, cone-crowned hat—for out of 
France they wear hats—and her party-colored 
bodice, trembling under the pit-a-pat pace of her 
progress, and the ribbons fluttering in the gentle 
breeze that blows her hair about her tawny neck. 





++ TomaToxrs.—This is one of the most 
healthful as well as the most universally-liked of 
all vegetables; its healthful qualities do not de- 
pend on the mode of preparation for the table; it 
may be eaten thrice a day, cold or hot, cooked or 
raw, alone or with salt or pepper or vinegar, or all 
together, to a like advantage and to the utmost 
that can be taken with an appetite. Its healthful 
quality arises from its slight acidity, in this, mak- 
ing it as valuable perhaps as berries, cherries, 
currants, and similar articles; it is also highly nu- 
tritious, but its chief virtue consists in its tenden- 
ey to keep the bowels free, owing to the seeds 
which it contains, they acting as mechanical irri- 
tants ‘to the inner coating of the bowels, causing 
them to throw out a larger amount of fluid matter 
than would otherwise have been done, to the effect 
of keeping the mucuous surfaces lubricated, and. 
securing a greater solubility of the intestinal con- 
tents, precisely on the same principle that figs and 
white mustard seeds are so frequently efficient in 
removing cunstirpation in certain forms of disease. 
The tomato season ends with the frost. If the 
vines are pulled up before frost comes, and are 
hung up in a well-ventilated cellar with the toma- 
toes hanging to them, the “ Love-Apple ” will con- 
tinue ripening until Christmas. The cellar should 
not be Kept too dry nor toowarm. The knowledge 
of this may be improved to great practical advan- 
tage for the benefit of many who are invalids and 
who are fond of the tomato. 





seeeeees On the 4th of July, a young man in 
Greenfield proposed to be married. He hud sc- 
cured the services of the clergyman, had invited 
the guests, and was on tho spot with his intended 
bride. A few moments before the time for the i 
teresting ceremony he left the house, requestin, 
the party to excuse his absence, which he promis- 
ed should be but temporary. But he did not re- 
turn, and the minister after waiting an hour, went 
elsewhsre to celebrate the national anniversary, 
Meanwhiie the guests and the deluded bride wept, 
grewangry. When all hope had fled a telegraphic 
despatch from the absentee explained the singular 
proceeding. 

It appenred that the laggard bridegroom had 
loaned a friend twenty-six dollars. That friend 
was on the point of leaving Greentield in the cars 
without paying the debt. This impending defalca- 
tion the youth beard of, and at once set out for the 
railway station to collect his little bill. ‘This ex- 
plained the sudden departure from the wedding- 
party. When he reached the station the train was 
Just starting, and he was carried off to Northamp- 
ton. From that place he sent the necessary de- 
spatch, and then, happy because he had regained 
the twenty-six dollars, started on foot for his 
bride. Being overtaken by another train, he was 
helped on his way, and late in the afternoon he 
married his wife. 


+ SINGULAR TRIAL 1n FrRance.—One of 
the funniest cases which ever occurred under tho 
imperial rezulations of the press was lately brought 
before the Imperial Court of Rennes. A man in 
almost the lower stratum of society, a chiffunier 
(rag-gatherer), named Jean Berthon, was prosecut- 
ed under the widely-grasping law of February, 
1852, for circulating * false news.” It was proved 
that he had, in return for broken victuals, proph- 
esied that provisions would be dear in the month 














'g | cause much to bo said of the Baltimore Bonapartes. 


once wore pointed, and afterwards square caps, 
would wear red ones in 1862; that in the same 
year the churches would be shut up; that the 
priests would be persecuted and forced to hide 
themselves, and that there would be a change of + 
government. It will probably astonish people, 
whose ideas of the imperial regime take their hue 
principally from its terribly repressive character, 
to learn that a prophet of evil, such as the chiffo- 
nicer of Rennes, has come unscathed out of » prose- 
tion. If he had pretended to have read in tho 
stars the events which he foretold, nothing would 
have been easier than to have convicted him as a 
sorcerer. But as he mercly professed to found 
his prophesics upon his own private judgment, the 
Jaw officers of the crown could hit upon no other 
statute in which to entangle him than that against 
false news. The Rennes tribuual of correctional 
police, however, held that “ although his conduct 
was very reprehensible,” a prediction of events to 
come could not be classed under the head of 
“news,” which ex vi ta‘mini refers to events past 
and gone, and pronounced an acquittal according- 
ly. This decision was confirmed by the Kennes 
Court of Appeal. The government means to carry 
the case to the Court of Cussation. 











+++ PotyGamy IN KaFFIRLAND.—Polyg- 
amy is universally xdmitted throughout all Katfra- 
ria, nor is there any legal limit to the number of. 
wives. But in Kaftirland a man is not entitled to 
choose his wife or wives; his wishes are in a great 
degree subordiate to the “intentions” of those 
who have daughters to settle in life. Tho number 
of wives, therefore, is generally proportioned to 
the wealth of the husband. The refusal of a bride 
is considered an insult to the family, to be expiat- 
ed only by plunder of the offender’s kraal, or by 
his blood. An old man, if wealthy, is therefore 
sure to be burdened with a “large establishment,” 
and he is frequently obliged to accept a young 
wife when his feelings would rather lead him to 
decline the proffered happiness. The average num- 
ber of wives to each married man among the com: 
mon people is said to be about three; but the old 
Kafllr lawyers, who have amassed wealth in the 
pursuit of a lucrative profession, are known to 
have had as many as ten forced on them, and theso 
ladies are not long in learning tho art of dissipat- 
ing a fortune, or of bringing their niggardly lord 
to his grave. A Katflir, moreover, is obliged to 
take not only any wife that may be offered to him, 
but to pay for her, though the transaction is not 
considered in the light of a purchase. The origi- 
nal idea was that the “ consideration” should be 
held as a deposit or security for the propor trent- 
ment of the woman, and as a token of the jius- 
band’s regard; and, sccordingly, a girl considers 
herself slighted if the usual bonorarium has not 
been given to her parent. A young bride has been 
known to run away from her husband when she 
discovered that she had not been paid for. If she 
was not worth paying for, she said, she was not * 
worth having. 











. ++ An Expry Trearre at Nignt.—Be- 
tween the bridge and the two great theatres there 
was but the distance of a few hundred paces, so 
the theatres came next. Grim and black with- 
in, at night, those great dry wells, and lonesome 
to imagine, with the rows of faces faded out, the 
lights extinguished and the seats all empty. One 
would think that nothing in them knew itself at 
such a time but Yorick’s skull. In one of my 
night-walks, as the chureh steeples were shak- 
ing the wind and rain with the strokes of four, I 
passed the outer boundary of one of these great 
deserts and entered it. With a dim lantern in my 
hand, I groped my well-known way to the stage 
and looked over the orehestra—which was liko a 
great grave dug for a time of pestilence—into the 
void beyond. dismal cavern of an immense as- 
pect, with the chandalier gone dead like everything 
else, and nothing visible through mist and fo and 
space but tiers of winding-sheets. The ground at 
my fect where, when last there, I had seen the 
peasantry of Naples dancing among the vines, 
reckless of the burnmg mountain which threatened, 
to overwhelin them, was now in possession of a 
Strong serpent of engino hose, watchfully lying in 
wait for the serpent Fire, and ready to Hy at it if 
it showed its forked tongue. A ghost of « watch- 
man, carrying a faint corpse candle, haunted the 
distant upper gullery, and flitted away. Retiring 
within the procenium, and holding my light above 
my head towards tho rolled-up curtain—gre 
more but black as ebony—my sight lost itse 
gloomy vault, showing faint indications in it of a 
shipwreck of canvass and cordage. Methought I 
felt much as a diver might at the bottom of tho 
sea, 











seseeeee The death of Jerome Bonaparte will 


The eldest son of Jerome, the only child by his first 
marriage, is now living in Baltimore. His name 
is Jerome Nepoleon Bonaparte, and he is one of 
the most wealthy inhabitants of that city. Ho 
bears 2 most remarkable resemblance to the great 
Napoleon. This is so marked, recently, as he is 
becoming corpulent as did the Emperor, that the 
people stare at him as he rides about Baltimore in 
his carriage. The Bonaparte family in Paris were 
afraid of him when he was there, he looked so. 
‘much more like the idol of the nation than any of 
them. Heis, of course, keenly conscious of his 
imperial appearance, and is said to have acquired 
with exactness the historic attitudes of his great 
uncle. 








Original. 
I WILL NOT MOURN. 


TWILL not mourn for the shindowy past, 
For joys and sorrows o’er; 

I will pine, and grieve, and weep 
In solitude no more. 

T'veseen the wreath of hope and love 
Fade from my sight away; 

ve watched eaeh flower withering, 
I’ve scen the lost decay. 


T'll dry my tears and cease to mourn 
The logs of faithless love; 

O! woman’s smile is fickle a8 
The stars in heaven above. 

It sparkles brightly for a time, 
‘As sparkle stars at night, 

Then tudes, and leaves all, all around 
Ju darkness deep as night. 
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CASTLE AND COT; 


oR 


THE FOSTER BROTHERS 


AN ITALIAN ROMANCE, 


BY ADDIE AUGUSTA GOTT. 


Chapter VITI. 


“O! but ill, 
‘When with rich hopes o’erfraught, the young high heart 
Bears its iret blow!"" 


TIAT wonder that 
Nature ordered 
out her artillery 
and commanded 
battle between 
the clements of 
_ the air and earth 
beneath? What 
wonder thut 
storm and dar 
ness, lightning: 
and tempest 
warred fier 
when the mar- 
y riage ritual was 
breathed in sub- 
dued awe, and 
the spirit of Vin- 
centi Carlona 
went up from 
the Valley of the 
Shadow to the 
shining mount, 
Through — the 
depths of Di Le- 
on burst a gloom 
murky and stifling floats on the moaning air, and 
silence, fearful as that which- eternally hovers 
along the borders of Zaira’s accursed tide—grim 
as the rocks and hoary trees looming around it, 
gathers amid its aisles. 

A single, small ray of light, like the tiny gleam 
of the fire-fly, moves swiftly through a narrow 
and unfrequented path; suddenly it is extinguish- 
ed, and again all is as oblivious as midnight. 
Cautiously through the old woods moves a strange 
figure, bearing a mysterious burden. A moment 
in the shadow of great trees he pauses, and, peer- 
ing cautiously around, lifts more firmly his light 
burden and hurries on. No bounding life—no 
quick throbbing pulse heaves in that stilt form 
which is being borne throngh the night gloom— 
but a white face, iuanimate and cold, with the 
great dark eyes veiled by the heavy lids closed 
over them, and the shadow from the zenith falling 
on that pale forehead. Quickly, yet more cau- 
tiously proceeds the thie’ and his booty, now 
looking anxiously from right to left, now creeping 
with the stealthy step of a car, till he pauses neath 
the shadow of the castle walls. From the highest 
window in the western turret a faint light steals 
through heavy curtains into the darkness, and 
glancing towards it the man mutters: 

“That proctaims all to be right; so on, Ligo, 
and thy gold is fairly won.” 

Through halls where perfumed censors give 
forth delicious odors, up marble stairways, and 
along winding corridors, where cold statuary 
gleams out like ghostly sentinels guarding the sa 
cred house of darkness, Ligo hurries on, mutter- 
ing exulting] a 

“ The gold is fairly won! May the Toly Virgin 
forgive, and Master Phillip not cudgel me if ever 
he discovers my services against him. But, never 
mind; Ligo works two ways.” 

The last step of the seve 
and the menial stands before an open door. 
in the apartment a strong-featured rathe 
looking woman stood as though awaiting their 
coming. FE y object around, furniture, drapery, 
pictures and statuettes are chastely Inxurious and 
elegant. 

* Annette, Annette!” called Ligo, almost below 
his breath. 

“Tiere, man, quick! you have tarried long al- 
ready. Place her on the couch and be off with 
youl? 

“Easy, Mistress Annette, that which requires 
secrecy mast be performed cautiously ij 
ent matter requ 

“Mother of mer 


al flights is attained, 
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Know you not that your senseless babbling may 
possibly attract some others here than those we 
want, Begone! and report to thy master that the 
work is thus far well aceomplished.” 

Closing the door quickly yet softly upon his re- 
treating figure, the wonian turned toward the low, 
draperied conch, and gazed upon the chiselled fea- 
tures resting there. 

“Holy Virgin! was ever such a face? No won- 
der that Master Phillip forgot his rank and lineage 
—forgot the peerless Signora Carlona, and—but 
she recovers. [ must be gentle with her” 

Drawing a sent beside the yet motionless form, 
Annette watched the tremor of the heavy lashes, 
and the quivering of the beautiful mouth. Faintly, 
as though freed drop by drop from her palsied 
heart, the blood tingled over the exquisitely- 
moulded cheek, making rosy the rounded arms 
and dimpled shoulders. Ponderingly the «lark 
eyes unclosed, and with a light bound the girl 
sprang to her feet, astonishment and fear paling 
the already faintly-tinged lips. 

“ Where—where am I? Was I dreaming? 
Phillip—no, it was not he. It was a horrible face 
—wicked—weird! Oh! do tell me whut it all 
means?” And with a terrified movement she 
threw herself at the woman’s feet. 

“Meaning, child, it has no meaning only that 
you are here by orders—that you will be cared for, 
and— 

“ Here! and where is this? You mock me; it i: 
a dream—yes—yes,” and clasping her hand ac 
her forehead, she murmured, as though essaying 
to remeinber what had passed. “1 slept—yes, [ 
dreamed; and, though the storm raged, yet I 
dreamed of Phillip. I was singing tiat low sone 
while he twined the flowers in my hair, When— 
yes, I remember fully now, some one took me from 
the great chair where [ had sat down to w 
futher’s coming. But who was it? Where am I? 
And why brought here?” 

“Don't fret so, child. It was one who had in- 
structions to bring thee hither to Di Leon castle. 
Its master willed it, so thou hadst best be content- 
ed, and remain till he commands thy removal, or 
return to thy forest home.” 

“Tts master—Phillip! You do mock me. Phil- 
lip would. not have brought me hither throush 
storm and darkness by a hired menial. No—no! 
Pll not believe it!” 

“ Art thou so ignorant of matters as not to know 
that though Phillip is lawful master here, being 
the sole heir to his father’s wealth aud title, and 
already in possession, yet Bernado Di Leon sways 
his scéptre too? It was he, not Phillip, who com- 
mnanded that you be brought thither, for reasons 
which he himself will doubtless tell you at his own 
time. 

“ But why should he tear me from my home— 
from my parent? [who er knew, much les: 
harmed him. I who was, till now, unaware of h 

tence—who eared only for my grey-haired 
sire.” 

“Only he? Girl, perchance in thine answer 
thowlt solve the mystery.” 

And, as the deep tones caused the blood to flow 
back to her forehead, the hanghty form and stern 
countenance of the elder Di Leon appeared in the 
doorway 

“T say, is it only thy sire for whom thou carest? 
Methinks if that were the case there were little 
need of troubling ourselves with thy company?” 
again sneered that cold voice. 

Corinne gazed upon his countenance with lips 
apart, reading every line, marking every trace of 
meaning, but reading there only a desire to know 
if his query were not true, she bowed her face in 
her hands, and wept her first bitter tears. There 
was no shame in acknowledging that another be- 
side her sire did occupy her innocent affecti 
yet not to Aim could she own it—not in an 
that mocking inquiry could she tell her wild wor- 
ship for the noble heir. 

“Speak, girl, I warrant that were I Phillip’s self 
thou wouldst need no commands to eusure thy 
speaking.” + 

Why might she not tell him in tones as firm as 
his own that her love for the castle’s lord was as 
worthy of return—of reciprocation: though she 

alia’s noblest lady?) Why not make the 
ron her own pure 
it, could she not 
tell that pe heart knows 
no distinction of races or grades, lineage or coun- 
try?) That nobility of soul was better than a peer- 
age—xreatness of purpose than fullness of purse— 
extended and generous views of mankind and ha- 
ure a richer storage for the mind than 

leagues of fertile acres and coffers of gold. 

Lower yet bowed the crimson face; dumbly the 
mate dips closed, and. still unspoken were the 
truths whieh would have sent the thoughts of Ber- 
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nado Di Leon away back into the long-gone past, 
when he in aelf-sufcient strength maintained the 
right to act for himself, and according to the dic- 
tates of his own will. 

At last the hard gaze relaxed its sternness; the 
whole countenance underwent a softening change, 
and speaking in a voice less bitter, he continu 

“Well, child, it is less to spoil your e: 
weeping, so listen to my questions and rationally 
consider before answering. 

Raising her face and brushing back the thick 
folds of hair from her temples, Corinne glanced 
timidly up at her interlocutor. 

“ First, I would_ know thy name. 
any save Corinne?” 

“They call me Inna, Birdie, annd—” 

“Yes, yes, but thy father’s name?” 

“ Leonard,” faltered the maiden. 

“Then I am left to infer that your name is Co- 
rinne Leonard; and such being the case must also 
conclude that you are but peasants, as the name of 
Leonard was never before heard from, Corinne 
Leonard, ch? Well, ’tisn’t so cuphonious but it 
might be more #0,” 

Pardon me, but you are wrong in supposing it 
to be Corinne Leonard.” - eee 

“Then, in the name of all things mysterious, 
what am [ to suppose? Your father—” 

“He is not my father, sire. I have no pa- 
rents.” 

“Have none? From whence, then, may we 
trace your genealogy? Where stands your ances- 
tral pillars ?”” 

“T have ever lived in the forest’s dim temples; 
there, among the trailing shadows, which ma 
the flitting figures of the sunbeams, sleep my own 
true parents, obscure in death as in life.” 

There was a pathetic earnestness in the girl’s 
voice that awakened long slumbering memories in, 
the soul of Bernardo Di Leon, and in yet gentler 
accents he asked: 

“ Know you not their names cither, nor whence 
they came?” 

“All I know is that on a small cross of prey 
stone, raised above the mounds, are engraved the 
two names ‘ Guleme and Ina,’ and—” 

“Yna, said you? Guleme and Ina? I had al- 
most cursed him in his grave. He stole her—won 
her from me! What wonder that I scorn the 
nameless and unfamed? And he, Galeme Elwyn, 
was thy father; and Ina, beautiful Ina, thy moth- 
er! Child, I could forgive thee for loving Phillip 
if thou didst but hear resemblance to thy dead 
mother—but not now; thy face is too much like 

Kiends torture him!” 
Not him; speak not so of my father!” 

Bernardo Di Leon noticed not the quick, im- 
puls movement of the slender fingers clasping 

whtly together, nor the half-commanding, half- 
imploring voice in which the words were uttered, 
but with heavy lines drawn across his brow he 
muttered : 

“T loved her; yes, and had she returned it—had 
not that cursed artist—that wonder of beauty and 
elegance—that charm—that magnet come between 
ns, With his voice ringing out music tones, and 
every glance pouring the soul with it, she might 
have been mine—inight have made me a better 
man, ‘It might have been” Yes, through end- 
less eternity that solemn chime will peal out,—t Jt 
might have been? But enoush that it was not, nei- 
ther can this be. Girl, you can never wed the heir 
of my name and weal! You must never return 
te your forest home while Phillip remains unwed- 
ded.” 

3 opus my father,” murmured Corinne, appeal- 
ingly, 

“You said a moment since that he was not your 
father; so twill be but little matter to him. To 
me it is all—everything. Here you must remain 
till by Phillip, at least, you are forgotten, and T'll 
warrant me that will be shortly, for youth seldom 
thinks long of an object.” 

“You loved my mother, sire; you called her 
beautiful Ina; you think of her yet, and dwell up- 
on her very memory as a priceless treasure; so 
will Phillp, for thus he calls me—thus—” 

The hurricd sentence was broken by the hard. 
gaze rivetted upon her face, and with a brow agai 
crimson-dyed, Corinne bowed low her head in her 
hands, 

“Bah! then you have been foolish enough to 
imagine he meant all he told: you—that he reall 
meant to install you mistress of this goodly hei 
tage—and the Countess Di Leon?” 

“That he never told me, signor.” And the pure 
brow flushed, not with » but beneath the 
steady scrutiny of her questioner’s 

“ By all the saints, then, that prov 
ways thought, that he meant none of i 
was but amusing himself—sowing his wi'd onts, 
Then in a musing tone he continued: Bur what 


Dost possess 


w 
it; that he 
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mzant he when he said,—‘ So surely as an holy 
priest wears his sacred robe, she will bear my 
name.’ That was no idle jest to be forgotten when 
uttered. Ha! by my faith, I see through it all, 
now; she has bewitched him by her artless graces 
and naive simplicity; but no matter; were she 
pure as the snow-flukes on Switzerland’s moun- 
tains, and innocent as one of our own soft-winged. 
doves—were she lovelier than Phyche’s self, sho 
should never, nerer, NEVER be more a countexs 
than now! No! I’d raze these walls to the ground, 
involve him in a pretended conspiracy or some- 
thing of the sort—banish him from the land, and 
nd—” Here his voice sank to a whisper, inau- 
ble and indistinct save to his own dark soul, 
“Yes, I’d make her life-long home in these castle’s 
lowest dungeon, and her grave where she died be- 
neath her prison floor.” 

Terrible thonghts swept through the mind of the 
ambitious noble while, all unconscious of his dark 
plottings against herself and her liberty, Corinne 
sat there with her soft eyes glistening with unshed 
tears, awaiting his next words. 

“Girl!” The word came hard through the tecth 
of the passion-shaken man, and settling his gaze 
heavily upon her, he said, in a deep meaning tone, 
—‘ Girl, you shall promise me—aye, you shall 
swear, by all things holy, never to wed with Phil 
lip a Leon. D'ye hear? Swear, or I'll curse yo 
both!” a 

“ Reeall—oh, take back what you have uttered!” 
pleaded, Corinne, “ Anything but» curse—~any- 

ninge— 

“ JTold! ontreaty nor tears can make me retract 
that declaration. “Swear, or P’ll curse ye in life 
and in death!” 

“Only me; curse me—crush me, but not him!” 
and with a face blanched and deathly the girl 
knelt before him with that earnest prayer for 
merey, 

“ Then swear!” he vociferated, more sternly and 
determined than before. “Swear, for [’d curse 
my own soul sooner than son of mine should y 
an untaught peasant. I’d consign him to endless 
torture ere the lineage of this house should he 
tainted by a plebian race. Swear, girl, menial, 
fool, to expect mercy.” 

Every vestige of feeling fied from her eye—every 
trace of color or emotion from her face, and rising 
slowly she stood before him the impersonation of 
endurance, 

“ Kneel I then no longer, Bernardo Di Leon—no 
longer suc for mercy. Your ivon soul never beat 
with human love or divine pity. A peasant | may 
be, but a menial, never!—and at thy feet! My 
lips shall never utter an oath to which my heart 
would be a traitor. I'll not swear it.” 

“Then by the Sacred Word and its holy Author 
thou shalt never see him more, nor he thee, unless 
one be in death—unless the shades of the Eternal 
be on one! Then—ha! thou shouldst know it too 
late to answer my requirements—then when thou 
shalt know him to be doomed, cursed, exiled, ha! 
ha! it'll be tvo late!” 

The mocking words were cut short by a low, 
wild cry, and the girl lay at his feet rigid asa 
marble statue fashioned by a sculpture’s hand, 
With a muttered oath Bernardo D mn ordered, 
Annette to place her upon the couch and attend to 
her restoration; then with a hauzhty stride he 
turned from the apartment, while the same sad 
wail of the winds, which swept past the casement 
as the spirit of Vincenti Curlona passed from 

th, shrieked around the turret prison, and 
whispered omniously to the dark man to‘ beware.’ 


Chapter IX. 

[Xx regal state the remains of Signor Carlona 

were borne forth to the old cathedral vault, and 
there committed to quiet and undisturbed repose. 
The mourners grouped around the bier were 
worthy of note. First’in the funeral train stood. 
Castro Leary and his orphan bride, Robed in 
deepest black, but a shade darker than the frown 
on his brow, is Bernardo Di Leon, outwardly pay- 
ing the last tribute of respect to his sworn friend, 
inwardly cursing the last act of his death hour. 

The funeral notes ring out from the eathedral’s 
dome, and the bell of the woodland chapel echoes 
the dreary sounds. The last, save one of the house 
of Carlona, has gone to give an account of his 
stewardship, leaving only his gentle child to per- 
petuate his memo To none may his name de- 
seend. Those who looked on the saddened face of 
the bride thought it an untimely wedding, for none 
knew, save father Lenoronanti, how the death- 
stricken old man had feared for his child. 

But pause—lock again on that white-haiied 
priest. What blanches his cheek, and makes t © 
firm lip quiver? Is it sol use a brother lies 





death-narded before him? Is it heeause to dus: 
that brother must be consigned? Could those who 
































wonder that his spirit bled! 


grave, Aye! and for him it shall. 





Phil 
qui 
tracted the promise made me, 








agony. They would hear the low anguish-tones | 
of his weary soul pleading so fervently for the 
well-being of the young creature who had gone 
from his woodland hormitage—gone, perchance, to 
the grave of her purity and innocence. What 


“ What said [?” muttered Bernardo Di Leon— 
“that the bridal chamber should bs @ nameless 
Lhave suid it, 
when kept I not my word? when broke I my oath? 
Never! neither will [now. ‘They have defied me; 

ip’s rebellion caused it all, for, had he ac- 
d, Vincenti Carlona would never have re- 
But I'l) teach them 


all obedience—son and foster-son, and this child of 
the doating old man, a widow wilishe be as soon as 
bride; one at least in name, for to such as he a 
prison will, ere long, prove a grave. Attempt to 


ye look it is not there, 


He cannot combat with ill—cannot 
clouds, but will live only above them. 


It is no murder, only solitary confinement—a wi 
ing away. 


executed in so short a space of time?” 


Occupied with such dark musings, the elder 
Teon 





ture his desizns, and put them, if pos: 





tie of fri 
shadow whic 






inous cloud. 


the 
wer with an air of the meekest humility. 





subject. 
your course of operation, for one mis 
descent would be fearful; or one 








execution. 
as imine, 
fully, 





Do all [ req 
nd thy reward shall be triple the last.” 





therefore [am bound to do thy bidding.” 


i. 
Tt will be no murder! Hal L have it 
now; but can [ accomplish such a plan? Can it be 


cage a sunbeam, shut it tight as ye will, but when. 
So will it be with him, As 
when heavy vapors lower, the sun shines only 
above, not beyond them, thus shall it be with him. 

ieree the 
¢ Then when 
she is Sree the two houses shall be united, despite 
the opposition of Phillip, despite everything. But 
what is this chill creeping so grave-like over me? 





Di 


itnessed the imposing ceremonies, heard 
dust given to dust, and turned hurriedly away, 
secking the privacy of his study in which to ma- 
ble, into 
execution, Those who, knowing not his mood, 
nor the circumstances which caused it, looked on 
his gloomy countenance, spoke sadly of the strong 

ship which had been riven, and the 
had fallen upon the two houses of 
Di Leon and Carlona—a shadow thrown by an om- 


Again the unscrupulous noble summoned his 
confidential servant to his presence, and sought 
his co-operation; again the cautious Lio watched 

countenance of his master, and yave his ans- 


“See here, Ligo,” resumed Bernardo Di Leon, 
after a few minutes conversation relative to the 
“Lwant you to understand thoroughly 

“step and one 
shaft, wrongly 
aimed, and our victims might recoil with deadly 
So look out for thy own safety as well 

e; do it well and faith- 


“Servants are bound to obey; Tam a servant, 


“Ay! Ligo, thou art even sworn to do this did 
not thy umbition for gold prove another incentive? 
Perchance, if thou art trustworthy I will promote 


thee to a higher station.” 


“Ambition made Lucifer an arch-fiend instead 
of an arch-angel; the same passion, wrongly fos- 
tered, led one-third of Heaven’s army to rebel, and 
sevk to establish a kingdom of their own. ‘This 


gulf”? 





lengthy tirade. 
“ Only this, 
with a grave countenance, 


thy services, not thy prating!” 
* Ligo knows thy will, 
to our present relative positions. 


I said in mind, Lu 





Now, keep 





followers to lofty 


esty’s most devoted.” 
suppr 





anger he hurled furiously at the would-be logici: 


wered, 








then satistied with the dispos! 


himself.” 

do Di Leon, and, at 
facing about, he spoke again very resolutely. 
me without any more idiotic foolery. 

rufiied attendant answered, 

have ears, therefore—” 


stamping his foot angrily w 
“Waiting, your pleasure.” 


a the floor, 


somewhil 





the sun kisses the western wave,” 
“ Aye!” 


before taking his afternoon siesta?” 
“Aye!” 


morrow.” 





sleeping potion be adini 


witness the interment of your victim.” 
© Aye!” 


lable for the personal pronoun. 











they did down on the borders of the Plutonian 


“Tlold! what means this chatter?” demanded 
Bernardo DiLeou, growing impatient at the 


my master,” returned the little man 
“Quly that having ob- 
served that little historical campaign, 1 can deduce 
from it a logical conclusion, which is simply this,” 

“To the infernal deity with thy logic! [ want 


ind, my liege, this refers 


o i 
w er, if thou but remem- 
Der, exalted his most vigilunt warriors and devoted 





ness, so thou, likewise, assuming the character of 
the devil, intend to reward me for being thy maj- 


sed oath from the irritated noble broke 
the sentence; several quick movements of his arm, 
and the inkstand followed the Bible, which in his 


Darting quickly aside, Lizo stood once more Incek- 
ly before his irate employer, and, save by the 
twinkle of his small eyes beneath bis shagyy lash- 
es, his countenance wes unmoved, as he glibly ans- 


“ By my faith, good, my liege; thou wert not 
ion I evinced in call- 
ing myself an imp of Mephistopholes, but would 
have rendered me as inky black as Thysas Eblis 


A storm of fury swept over the face of Bernar- 
fter swearing some minutes to 
no purpose, his wrath somewhat subsided, and, 


“igo, have done! I commanded you to hear 
Closing his hands reverently together, the un- 
“We that hath ears to hear, let him hear;’ 1 
“Use them to advantage,” vociferated Di Leon, 
“Then list ye,” returned the conciliated noble, 
mollified at the obedient answer, “ This 


eve your young master, knowing not that his bird 
is flown, will as usual seek the woody retreat cre 


“It is your duty, if I mistake not, to attend him 


“ Ligo, to accomplish my designs it will be nec- 
essary to drug his wine; you must do it carefully 
so that he rise no more tonight, nor till late on the 


« Aye!” still answered that unchanging voice. 
« But hark ye! just to a certain degree must the 
ered; for if by carcless- 
ness you endanger his life, you shall not live to 


“ex, you idiot! who else?” exclaimed the pro- 
yoked signor, mistaking tho affirmative monosyl- 








not do such a thing with yourself!” 

“You are a tool, Ligo,’ pronounced Bernardo 
Di Leon, with the air of a martyr. 

“My master grows facctious. But your remark 
was true. It takes a wise man to make a fool; 
yon moa wise man; therefore I gucss you are a 

‘ool. 

“Menial! I will bear this no longer!” and the 
face of’ the enraged signor was blanched like mar- 
ble. Was it with passion or some other emotion? 
“Ligo, go you to the apartment of Signor Leary 
and bring hither the jewelled stiletto with which L 
presented him on his last birthday. 

“My master!” 

“Go!” and with the hardly uttured word, anda 
pre-emptory wave of his hand, Bernardo Di Leon 
bowed his chin on his breast; and while a shiver 
ran through his frame, and a cold sweat came out 
on his brow, he watched the dark form retreat, and 
listened to the gliding footsteps us they passed 
through the marble hall to the rooms lately occu- 
pied by his foster-son. 

After the lapse of a few minutes Ligo re-entered 
the room and laid on the table a small, highly 
tempered stilletto, whose richly carved and orna- 
mented hilt at one bespoke its value. Bernardo 
Di Leon glanced at the glittering blade, and again 
Chat cold shiver ran through his frame. 

“ Ligo. 

“ Here, my master,” quickly returned the attend- 
ant. 

“Ligo, sce you this dagger?” 

“ Aye, my liege; but Ligo meant nothing; Ligo 
is is a poor idiot.” 

“Dolt! [mean thee no harm; but hear me and 
heed my directions. 

“When Ligo hears he heeds; he hears now, or 
soon will, perhaps; therefore he obeys, or will 
sometime or other, maybe.” And with a chuckle 
of satisfaction at what he thought a firm piece of 
logic, the pretended idiot awaited, respectiully, the 
further orders of his master. 

“You remember that I ordered you to drug the 
young count’s wine, for what reasons you will 
soon guess. At three in the afternoon he will re- 
tire to his room with the intention of sleeping till 
four, You must administer an opiate, sufficient to 
insure sleep till the morning sun is high in the 
heavens.” 

“ Ligo minds,” commented the dark man, com- 
placently. 

“Tn order that what follows may not be imputed 
to me, I shall leave the custle at six, for other rea- 
sons also. One of which is, that Signor Leary 
lodges here over night. To him you must bear, 
trom me, an imperious message, demanding his 
presence as a protection to the house in my ab- 
sence, You must represent Phililp as quite ind! 
posed, which will be but strictly true aiter he has 
swallowed the potion which you are_to prepare. 

“Ligo cannot comprehend why Signor Lear 
must be summoned from his bride; his master’s 
object is not plain, Why cannot Lio take charge, 
as he ever does, in the signor’s absence?” 

“ Wait and hear me throuzh. You have an im- 
portant partto act. Ligo, could you take blood 
without fear?” 

‘The question came low and trembling, as though 
the vety sustle of the silken curtains whispered 

guilty. 

a That which is gilded shows not its true mate- 
rial; gold will cast a yellow beam on the sangui 
ary stain; therefore it will not appear as blood.” 

* But, menial, can you take bleed without en- 
dangering life? caust strike at the heart and yet 
not touch it?” = Lower sank his voice, till the last 
word hissed forth in a fiendish whisper. 

“ Blood, life, the heart! ugh! Ligo can do it!” 

“Tonight?” 

“ Aye! to-night an’ thou willit?’ But whose, my 
liege? the girl?” 

“ Dog! an’ touch her, and ye will that moment 
draw your last breath.” 

“ Signor Leary, then?” 

The old noble’s brow contracted, and a pallor 
overspread his face as he uttered, ina hoarse whis- 
per a name that made the wiery form recoil with 
horror, while in an awe-inspired voice he asked, 

“ But suppose my band should tremble—or—or 
the blade vlunce! suppose life were taken?” 

More ashen yet became those haughty lips, as 
with a deep, concentrated utterance he turned upon 
his servant. 

“ 










































t the blow if thou darest, hound! and 
I would myself send thee after my victim suffer- 
ing worse than three deaths.” 

“ But how—when must the thing be done?” 
“To-night at eleven, say. Signor Leary willen- 
ter his chamber about that hour, perhaps, to as- 
certain how he fares. Be thou secreted in the 
apartment; as he approaches the bedside strike; 
ah! how it makes me shiver; Ligo, do it lightly, 
for it—if”’—Lere the passion-tossed man glanced. 
fiercely upon his tool. 

“Give the blow then, I say; there is a sliding 
pane just where you can turn through into the cor- 
rider. Cry for help—make a furious uproar, and 
proclaim to all that Count Di Leon is murdered, 
and Signor Leary his murderer. The whole house 
hold will make to the spot; you will be unsus- 
pected and the crime fastened upon him. Dy’e 
sce 

“ But will he not fly to my master? Will he not 
proclaim that Ldid it? Will they not believe the 
wealthy signor before the poor menial?” 

“They might, nuy, would, under other circum- 
stances; but sce how it will act. The suddenness, 
of the act, together with its atrocity, will so ap- 
pall Signor Leary that after the first recoil of hor 
ror and consternation he will be sure to withdraw 
the blood; while in the very act witnesses will 
pour in upon him, and circumstantial evidence will 
alone convict him, It will, of course, awaken 
even his victim, who, seeing Castro face to face, 
cannot do otherwise than give his testimony 
against him; ha! and this—his own stilletto! 
what other proof’ is wanting? none! Away, meni- 
al, do my bidding, and on the morrow thy reward 
is thine.” Thus patron and protege separated, 


Chapter X. 


“That was an hour to send its fadeless trace 
Down lit raweeping tide.'* 


Where hath not woman stood 
Strong in afection’s might.” 
IGHT hovers over Naples’ blue waters. Night 
folds her silent wings around Carlona Villa, 
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listen to his trembling accents, look way down in| “ Mercy, signor! not you? Bo his holiness, the: and the mourning vestments without corresponds | folds of his coat, drawing all the while nearer the 
his heart, they would see a desolate blank—a drear | pope, invoked to save you! now surely you will ; with the grief within, 


Sable hangings drape the 
(antique rooms and trail along the walls. In robes 
' of regal mourning stands the high state-room, from 
whence but that morning the remains of Signor 
Carlona had been borne forth to the old chancel. 

Aslight form, veiled by the gloomy tapestry of 
the apartment, kneels before an altar, upon which 
stands a crucifix of ivory, her whole soul poured 
out in prayer. Looks eho not like the gentle maid- 
en who, in the speeding gondola, clung so tena- 
ciously to her Italian home? who loved the land of 
her nativity better than untrammelled freedom and 
a foreign throne? Are not the same thoughts yet 
daguerreotyped on her face, tho sume gentle yet 
strong spirit, the same noble patriotism? Aye, 
but sorrow has softened them into one intense 
theme—grief for the dead, for the white-haired 
sire, who had laid him down in death with his 
Jast carth-thought of his child. uM 

Bowing there in homage the orphan bride forgot 
the waning hours; noted not that the shadows 
had crept higher and closer, and now folded them- 
selves around her death-shrouded home. 

A gentle tap at the door was unheard, as was 
also tho rustle of the curtain put back from the en- 
trance, as Castro Leary, with quiet footsteps, 
crossed the threshold. 

“ Zena.” 

“ Castro! and here? Welcome, then; pardon, if 
thon, canst, my long neglect of thee and thy com- 
fort.” 
“No offence, my Zena, for thou wert rendering 
praise unto a worthier object than if thy thoughts 
had been given to me.” 

“ Not worthier, had they been of earth.” 

An carnest glance, which told more truly of ap- 
preciation than idly-coined sentences, answered 
her gentle words, and the two stood together in the 
solemn state-chamber, with emblems of sorrow 
flaunting in the darkness, ominous as the flutter- 
ings of the grim future’s storm-shaken wings. 

“ But, Castro, what means that troubled counte- 
nance? Thou art not wont to give way to anx- 
ious moments; why is it?” 

“Tam foolish, Zena, to permit trifles so to damp- 
en my spirits; but, somehow, the summons coin- 
ing this evening, of all others, so—” 

“The summons! what summons? Who calls 
thee hence? and this evening, what of that?” and 
the blue eyes opened wider in auxi i 

“ Signor Di Leon, my foster 
Aversa on business of vast importanct 
not be 







e Which can 
y inclisposed, 





fain spend with thee; yet Linay not. What says 
iny bride?” 

“ Go, and the Virgin bless thee,” murmured the 
paling lips, for the gentle girl was of a timid na- 
ture, and needed sympathy and companionship in 
her sorrow. 
ane’ Castro,” sho repeated, secing that he tar- 
ried. 

“ But will my Zena feel no fear of being left 
alone with but her maids and attendants?” 

“Fear? and wherefore should 1? They are faith- 
ful; L shall be as safe though—” 

“ As though [watched thy slumbers,” interrupt- 
ed, or rather finished Castro, concluding the brok- 
en sentence, “ So thou wilt, for purity thinketh, 
therefore feareth nocvil. Go to thy rest, nor tarry 
here in the gloom; with the first sun-rays I will be 
with thee again, and if sught should transpire, 
such as Phillip’s indisposition becoming serious, 
and my stay necessarily lengthened, a messenger 
shall be despatched immediately to allay thy gen- 
tle fears.” 

“ But it is not yet the hour for thy departure?” 

“ Aftew minutes more and the chapel bell will 
ring out its tenth chime, and yet [ tarry; why is 
it? [never lett thee before but with glowing heart 
and light fancies; now, so depressed ure my spir- 
its that it seems as though some greut calamity 
were pending.” 

“ And yet it is not, cannot be anything, Castro,” 
answered the sweet voice of Zena, trembling slight- 
ly as she spoke, 

“ Nothing, surely 






























jot; for our greatest anxiety 
—the displeasure of nor Di Leon—is removed, 
else why Ks he my society and services of 
old?) Ah} it may be that doom hangs over Phillip 
while 1am loitering from him. He may be more 
dangerously ill than we are thinking.” 

“Then Limust again bid thee go, Castro, much 
as I wish thy presence here. It were wrong for 
me to ask thy delay from him, the friend of thy 
youth as well as thy manhood. Go to him, bear 
ing with thee the best wishes of thy Zena.” 

“Thou art right; [ought and must go. But, 
first, let me escort thee to thine apartment and 
leave thee with thy maidens; this is no meet 
place for a mind already too much occupied with 
gloomy thoughts.” 

Still holding her hand on his arm the two passed 
from the room where death’s presence had +o lite- 
ly stood, and tra ag a wide hall, hung with 
time-darkened pictures, they paused on the thresh- 
old of her boudoir. 

“Now I will indeed say good-bye for a fow 
short hours; then [ will, I trust, see thee again in 
all thy wonted loveliness, I not say farewell, 
that were too sad a sound; nor yet adieu, that 
were too lizht, such as we use in courtly speech, 
Dut to thee, yood-bye ;” and bowing his head, with 
its golden wealth of curls, Castro Leary left on her 
trembling lips a tender kiss, aud tore himself hur- 
riedly away. 

After a brisk walk of perhaps ten minutes, Cas- 
tro found himself in front of the old hall of the Di 
Leous. There had he played in childhood and 
studied in youth; there lived and suffered and en- 
joyed. Now, it seemed that some terrible presence, 
some shadowy, awful and unreal form flitted be- 
fore his vision, pressed itself to his side, clung with 
icy grasp to him; chilling the very current of his 
life, und almost stifling the pulsing of his heart. 
With nervous footsteps he crossed the well-known 
portal and passed on to the well-stored library. 
Summoning Ligo, he inquired after the well-being 
of the young count, 

“He now sleeps soundly, signor,” answered 
that worthy, with a meek obedience. 

“When think you will he awaken?” again ques- 
tioned Castro, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“Signor Nicolini thinks about eleven;” and ax 
Ligo spoke he moved his hand uueasily among the 



























































door as though anxious to depart. 
“Dost feel thyself’ in fit order to attend thy 
young master during the night, or hast thon lost 
io a rest already by attendance upon Si; 
i Leon during the late funeral obsequii peal: 
if thou feclest thyself unfit.” ere 8 
Ligo rubbed his car, shook his head dubiously; 
then, fiving a very significant yawn, replied— 
“When nature is exhausted she will take rest 
without permission. She is worn out in mo, or, 





rather, I have worn her out; therefo: . 
apt to nod, or, rottec will” re ah wil bg 

“Then, my good fellow, you need yoursel; 
no further trouble about your Deen t 
will myself visit him in the course of an hour, and 
When your services are needed you will be sum- 
mn ed.”? ; 

igo’s eyes gleamed with a stran, light. Not 
noticing the mysterious glance of hi 
ae continaed— e senda, 

s I do not feel disposed to sleep, and 
ing to be alone, [ will dispense with a eee 
now you can go." i 

8 he turned from the apartment with a 
the keen glitter of stecl by bis side showed teeee 
proposed work would be accomplished in due tine, 
Scarce sharper was it than the smothered ray lurk. 
ing in his small eyes, 

Vith lengthened and solemn “ tic, tic, tic, tie,” 
the passing moments marched through the ‘ivory 
portals of the clock on the wall; while Castro sits 
there on the self-same cushion on which sat Ber 
nardo Di Leon, when he uttered the hard words, 
* Never! Vl curse thee first!” Tho thought flush 
ed through his mind, and bowing his head low up- 
on the silken damask of’ the chair, that ing 
horror wraps him again in its spell. Cold drops 
ooze from every pore, and from very heiplessuess 
his trembling hands rest idly on the table before 
him. Whut mesmeric power can have so be 
numbed all his faculties? An hour has he sat thua, 
and the sentinel clock chimes out, “oue, two, three, 


four, tive, six!” Summoning all his tainting en 
ergics, he raises his hand to his forehead; the 
iouch startles him, so feverish hot it is, so ivy his 
hand, “ Seven, eight, nine, ten, leven!” Witha 
stroug effort he springs to his feet and paces with 
staggering steps his apartment, 

Suddenly he bethinks him of Phillip, and throw- 
ing aside the heavy wpestry, passes over the oft 
troden way to the chamber of his foster-brother, 
‘The faintest ray from a shaded astral scarce ren- 
ders the form of objects discernible; yet he can 
hear the heavy breathing of the sleeper, and bend- 
ing low, he murmurs a blessing over the future of 
the proud being before him. ore horrible than 
ever comes that terrible presentment beture him, 
wore suffocating|y it seems to enclasp him, 

‘There is a rustle beside him, a quick-drawn 
breath, the swift movement of # mutiied arm aud 
hand, and ere he can turn todiscern the intruder, 
she sleeper, with a gurgling moan, starts from his 
pillow, with his hands convulsively clusping the 
cold steel piercing his breast, and his white lips 
compressed in mortal agony. Av the same mstans 
u grating sound breaks on the car of Castro as he 
stands there frozen in a trance of horror, 

© Phillip!” was all that Castro could find voice 
to articulate, f Phillip Di Leon parted ie 

The rigid iips of Phillip Di Leon not, 
the mighty anguish of uhat wild glance bent upon 
Custro wid thut the spirit bad received a deeper 
wound than the bu 

With blanched face and bloodless lips Castro 
draws the otilletto frum the quivering flesh. 4 
that instant a light, broad and yluring, streams in- 
to the apartment, and Ligo, holding aloft a bril- 
liant lamp, stands in the doorway. Witte 
like that of a maniac he springs backward, giv! 
veut to cries of mingled tear and rage. 

“ Silence!’ sternly commanded Castro, turning 
from the white face of Plnilip Di Leon to the ay 
parendy idiotic creature ou the threshold. | 31 
those cries for help rang through the corridors, 
and from hall and turrets attendants and support 
ers of the household rushed to the scene. 

With a countenance scarcely less agitated than 
that of his foster-brother, Castro bent his lipa 
close to the chill face, asking— . 
Phillip, my brother, who could have done this? 
who bath haimed thee thus?” 

Turning his glance fuil of reproachfal sorrow 
upon him, Phillip Di Deon laid his trembling haud 
upon the gemimed sulletto, then pointing to the 
hilt uttering accents of such agony, that Castro a 
lip quivered and his heart swelled at the implied ace 
cusution. 

“That name, and the name of him who gave it, 
both stained; thine with Ulood, his with dishouut 
that thou dlidst so repay—” 

“Phillip, my 0} brother, what canst thou 
mean?” gasped tro, clutching the dagyer. 
Mine? it is mine! Yet how came it here? Who 
dyed it with thy blood? Phillip, thou dost not be 
lieve—” 
“ Murderer! midnight assassin! darest thou to 
parley with thy victim? Seest thou not that oven 
now his eye is glazing, his lip blanching? Ha 
thou thinkest by such acting to set up thine inno 
cence against all. incontestible proofs of thy 
guilt?’ and the shrill tones of Nicoini, the house 
hold physician, grated harshly on his ear. 

“Bind him, menials! let him not escape. 
were a crime too biick to miss , Punishment. 
the cells wah him! cule pe” 

“Hold!” interrupted Castro, 
men who, at Nicolini’s command, hud gathered 
around.“ Hold, Signor Nicolini, it were wel 
to bind me, for were I the base thing ye dcem me 
any very limbs would fail me to flee; and, inno- 
cent as 1am, no thongs can gall my spirit. thine 

“bnough, thowit baye chance to talk of ae 
innocence at snotlite ume; now we woul 
not thy false pleadings.’ 

The dark tow of alte medicine man lowored os 
Castro returned, fearlessly— 

“Were Phillip’s lips able to spenk they would 
rive the lic to your accusations. 
me Does this give tho lie?” and with 2 ster pene 
‘lini held forth the jewelled stillet . 
<1 from the couch where Castros 
discovered it to 
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dashing off the 




















‘h he | 
sled hand had left it when he first 
be his own. : 
The broad light fell upon it, revealing to, the 
gaping witnesses the fincly-wrought inscrip 








nor Bernardo Di Leon to Seynor Leary. 
“ }uough, craven! you are already condemned. 
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To0 much time have we wasted upon thee. Meni- 
1s, bear him away.” 


“T will not go without one word, one look from | g: 


my brother?’ and with a quick movement Castro 
tore himself from tho hands laid upon him, and 
bent once moro over the still form on the pillow. 
No timo was given for words, Roughly they 
pinioned his arms and hurried him away. : 

“ Ligo, send hither Anuette, with water and lin- 
en, or death may close this youth’s career while 
yet his assassin stands in his presence.” Nicolini 
turned his dark glance for a moment from his pa- 
tient to the calm face of the prisoner. 

Intrepid and erect in conscious innocence Cas- 
tro suffered himself to be led to the dungeon there 
to await the mercy of his accusors. Only once his 
head bowed, only once the firm, lip trembled as it 
murmured softly, “ Poor Zena!” , 

Tripping along the marble hall, gliding down 
the winding stairway, comes # white-robed form, 
Colorless as the garments fluttering about her is 
the sculptured face; as the statues in the 
niches the finely-curved lips; only the great beauti- 
ful eyes tell of life in that spirit-like form, 

Tu open-mouthed wonder the servants give way, 
and unmolested the silent figure stands on the 
threshold of that richly-bedecked chamber, gazing 
breathlessly upon the motionless face pressing the 

illow. 
y With a cry of such sharp anguish that even the 
grim Nicolini started as though an unearthly being 
stood beside him, the white-draped fizure darted 
to the side of the acarce-breathing form resting 














there, and ding her arms about his ueck 
essed her lips to his in the frantic effort to call 
ack Ii 
“Phillip!” 


- Low, fraught with pathos was the uttered name, 
but still no pulse throbbed faster at the sound of 
that troubled voice. 

“Phillip, it is your Inne, your birdie, escaped 
from her cage, Phillip!’ and again the dimpled 
cheek was close pressed i me beside it. 

A half smile circled the sutferer’s lips, the heart 
pulsed anew, and folding one arm tizhtly about 
the slender form his lips moved in an attempt at 
utterance, but closed again, breathing only the 
one word, “ darling.” 


Chapt r XI. 
“This love, 
‘This wi'd and passionate idolatry, 
‘What doth it in the shadow of the grave? 
ather it back within thy lonely heart, 
Must it ever end; too much We give 
Unto the thiugs that perish.” 

N ORNING drew back the curtain from the dawn 

window of the earth, and sped forth her ar- 
rowy sunbeams. ‘The first teil lightly on the white 
spires of Carlona Villa, and peeped through the 
delicate drapery of the windows, Zena Leary 
stood at the castern casement awaiting the return 
of Castro. Already was the slanting beams cir- 
cling the castle’s turrets, yet he came not. Minute 
succveded minute—an atom of time clinging unto 
the preceeding atom—rolled on, gathering particle 
after particle, till the whole hours of the bright 
morning had gone to make up the mass of unend- 
ing Eternity. 

Why came he not? A deepening shade of anx- 
iety stole over the fair face, and a perceptible tre- 
mor shook her frame. Ringing a silver bell, a 
dark eyed maid of [lly answered the summons. 

“ Lilette, hath no message yet arrived from the 
Castle?” 

“ None, my lady.” 

“Then start some one immediately to ascertain 
why Signor Leary tarrics so late, It is ucarly 
nine, still he has not come.” 

“ft go to do thy bidding, gentle lady; mary it be 

that no mischief hath befallen him ;” and with geu- 
tle courtesy the maiden turned to depart, when an 
rlamation from the Signora arrested her. 
List! Lilette, heard you not footsteps on the 
terrace? hurrying, too! It may be that Phillip i 
much worse, and Castro must tarry yet longer. 
Return quickly, Lilette, for troubles crowd upon 
ine so fast that my brain refuses to act with its 
wonted vigor.” 



















































Sinking into a seat, Zena clasped her hands to 
her temples to still their throbbings. Scarce a 





minute elapsed when Lilette burst into the room, 
every feature distorted with alarm, and her cheek 
as the robe of her mistress, which she con- 
ely clasped. 

* Lilette, what can have startled thee so? What 
hast thou seen to frighten thee, child?) Why, thy 
face is like linen.” 

“( Signora, it was so dreadful! but I will not 
believe it,” and, shuddering, the girl pressed yet 
closer to the side of her mistr 

“What have you heard, Lilette?” gasped Zena 
Leary, ele fingers tightly upon the slender 
arms 4 knees. “Is Phillip dead, or 
Siznor 1. yee 

tony 

























ed on he 
ry ill?) Speak, tell me 
oun count lives, ny mistress, but bare- 
ly. Signor Leary—O my lady, Leannot tell thee?” 











sper so low, s0 breathless, as though 
she heard au aflirmative au r, Zena Leary bent 
her head and trembling! 














, 
dead?” 
ot dead, but worse! not 








“Not dead, Signora—t 
assassinated, but—” 

“ But what, girl?” gasped the white lips.‘ For 
the love of Heaven, speak! Would ye torture me 
to madness?” 

“ But himself a murderer.” | 

“Girl, who has dared to tell thee such a thing? ; 
Whose lips are there base enough to poison thy 
ears with such a tale!’ The before trembling 
voice sounded calm and fearless. 

“A messenger from the castle, lady. Oh! my ! 
poor lady, ce; Lread it in his face— 
every lincament was marked with frightened hor-, 




















ror 

“ What says he, girl?” whisperingly questioned 
the maiden. Though the tones were weak, yet still 
strong within her was woman’s trust; still un- 
shrinkivgly woman’s faith battled the phantoms 
which imagination conjured, t 

“That Siznor Leary is accused and arrested for { 
attempting the lite of Phil—” 

“eis false 
it. Murder may have been conunitted—assassin- 
ation may have been attampted, but it was not he 
who did it—not his hand that took the life of his! 
Drother. But for my: must 1 see and hear, i 
Attend ne, Lilette, whilst [ go below to meet the 

te’s messenyer.”” 
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would he too dark for thy gentle ears. Midnight 
moray were no fitting theme wherewith to re- 
ale—’ 

“Silence! speak no more till thou art sure thou 
speakest the truth; but arise and follow.” 

Assuming an unusual calmness and summoning 
up her faltering energies, Zena Leary rapidly de- 
scended to the tessalated hall, where a page from 
the castle respectfully awaited any orders or mes- 
mage to be conveyed in return for his horror-fraught 

ale. 

With her golden hair fluttering about her face, 
Zena advanced to the boy’s side, and pressing her 
hand heavily upon his shoulder, asked for the con- 
firmation or discredence of the girl’s story. 

“Te is all true, lady,” answered the page, his 
brown eyes distended with terror. “Tt was near 
the hour of midnight; Signor Leary, with his own 
stilletto—” 

“Tt is false! false! false!” rang through the si- 
lent rooms. “False ag the wretches who accuse 
him of such a erime; false as the mockery men call 
death, which is no death, only a suspension of the 
brain’s faculties—a slumber from which we wak- 
en to more perfect enjoyment. So will it be with 
him, Brighter if possible will he rise trom this or- 
deal; more unsullied, if such he can be, from tho 
coutumely cast upon him!” 

“Thear from him to thee, lady, the wish that 
thou wilt rest casy and give thyself no unnecessa- 
ry troble. He bids me say to theo that his spirit 
is calm, and so be thine.” 

“Said he so? ha! then he expects no mercy from 
his enemies, and but sends me such word to allay 
my fears,” 

“Thou art sw ht, lady, for none speak 
openly of his innocence, but al—every one—whis- 
pers secretly of the midnight murder!” 

“Tush!” whispered Lilette, “speak not so 
harshly. Sce how white is her cheek! My lady,” 
she continued, turning to the Signora Leary, “let 
me attend thee to thy apartments; thou needst 
rest. Retire, while 2 messenger is dispatched to 
hear for a certainty if this story be trae.” 

“No, no! put me not off so, Order a litter at 
one will go to him.” Again the strong will as- 
serted its sway, and the slight form drew itself up 
proudly erect, with a mock strength.” 

“My lady, thou wilt not—nay, must not go. 
Suppose there should be truth in the story?” 

Zena Leary fixed her glance at first in stern 
questioning, then sorrowfully upon the girl’s face, 
and firmly returned. 

“ Be it truth or falsehood—be he innocent or 
guilty, my place is by his side. Make ready, Lil- 
vette, for I go.” 

So strong seemed the frail girl of yesterday—so 
fearless the woman's spirit shining through the 
darkness of the hour. To her the marriage vow 
commanded not only that trast and faith be 
pledged till suspicion whispered ominiously; not 
only till calumny breathed its futid odors, and 
misfortunes crowded thickly about; but that hands 
be not unclasped, hearts ununited, faith unbroken, 
trust withdrawn, nor love die, till done with earth, 
till life yielded unto death, and the mortal was 
not. 

Not a syllable 
they journeyed across the terrac 
tle, but the one word, “ false.” st inaudibly 
they muttered it, and the very breeze seemed to 
have caught the whisper, for the nodding flowers 
in their pathway swayed back and forth their gen- 
tle forms, as though giving the negative to the 
darkly planned act. 

“Never before had her footsteps crossed the 
threshhold of that lordly home; but now, with un- 
hesitating trend. she entered the portals, and ina 
clear voive demanded audience with Bernardo Di 
Leon, 

“ le has not 
the liveried | 4 is 
from Aversa, whither he w 
ull five this morning, and the terrible calamity of 
last night has so affected his mind that he seems 
searcely like himself.” 

“Tell him that the Signora Leary dei 
be shown to the presence of her husbanc 

“ Pardon, lady, but it would be rash to venture 
disturbing him at present; besides, Signor Loary 
is in strict confinement, and none except his war- 
der is allowed to see him.” 

“And have they dared to add imprisonment to 
the blasting calumny they have heaped upon him! 
to fetter his hands and shut from hian the light of 
heaven ?” 

Poor Zena! keenly rankled the shaft sped at her 
through him. 

“ Lady, it matters little whe: 
the attendant, respectfully,“ nm the mid-day 
beams could not lizhten the hue on his soul.” 

“No more, menial! speak not so of him in my 
presence, but conduct me to him.” 

“ Again must | crave pardon; but his Excellen- 
ey has ordered that none be admitted to lis cell.” 

“Woly Mother, pity me! Murd feu 
dungeon—for him! Can such things be dor 
thy mune, divine Justice? Can such mockery, 

profitnity exist?” 
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sted, lady,” answered 
elleney did not arrive 
‘ag called Jast evening, 
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he be,” answered 


























1?” asked Lilette, timidly. 
ing the questionings of her maid, Zena 
folded ber robe more closely about her shoulders, 
and turning to the obsequious attendant, said, 

“On ime rest all the responsibility of the act; 
give me the key and lead the way to the cell in 
which thon sayest he is confined.” 
ven tha y not do, you know not 
that my life would pay the torteit, for if you but 
remember, it was a capital crime which he com- 
mitted. But rest assured, lady, that if Lean be of 
service in conveying to him any message, | should 
he only too much honored.” i 

“( Divine Compassion! what mean they by such 

yt 1 foreign lips convey to one heart 

the dearhless love of another? | Cau human tongue 
—be it ever so well spoken, tell what one soul whis- 
pers to another!” 

“No, my child, but the God who hears cach shall 
shed upon those fading hearts His strengthening 
Bear up; it may be that this ordeal will 



























“The toues of the speaker were gentle, and eve- 
t tremulous with pity. Raising her bowed 
head Zena looked up into the face of father Lenor- 
onanti. 

“ Bow unto Him who scourges, and kiss the rod 
that chastens; drink of life’s bitter cup and resist 
hot the hand that offers it.” 











“Thou wilt surely not go down, lady? The tale 


“Oh! but humanity is so frail—poor mortality 
so weak! Earth is so dark, and Heaven so far.” 

Slowly sank the again bowed head on the armof* 
the good priest, and in dumb unconsciousness they 
placed her on her litter, and with reverent fuot- 
steps bore her back to the home which was never 
again to be as home to her. 


Chapter XII. 


“I know thy grief 
And is't not mine?” oe 


“One yolce was in his heart—the samo 
T heard through childhood's years. 
‘OW felt Bernardo Di Deon when at the dawn 
of the morning he returned to Di Leon castle 
to find his orders but too faithfully obeyed? More 
surely than he desired had the cringing menial 
sent home the blow; ’twas not life he wanted—not 
even disabling of the physical powers, only that 
Castro be surprised with the drawn xtilletto, and in 
seeming about to perpetrate a fearful act. Too 
dearly prized he his gifted son to forfeit his lite, 
even to secure the splendid alliance in contempla- 
tion, 

In the dreariest dungeon, shut down from the 
light, closed-clasped in gloom, lay the stumbling- 
block to his perverted ambition, fettered and help- 
less. Was his guilty heart lighter when the faith- 
ful (?) Ligo communicated to him the events of the 
night, and humbly awaited his promised reward? 
Felt his conscience easier when from his shrowded 
balcony he heard the voice of the’siricken maiden 
now commanding, now pleading for admission; 
they laid her on the litter and turned from. 
his inhospitable door, flitted not the memory of 
that fainting form before his vision—the wail of 
that broken spirit through his soul? If'so, the gi- 
ant pride crushed them out, smothered all softer 
feeling, and Jett him again the frigid caleulator, 
the stern, inflexible, unscrupulous plotter and spec- 
ulator, 

In an apartment of almost royal luxury the oth- 
er victim to his accursed love of distinction grap- 
pled feebly with death. Not mortal in depth was 
the wound hastily given; but the copious flow of 
the life-element had left him faint, and almost with- 
out existence, In the reckless phazes of delirium, 
which not even Nicolini could prevent, those fe- 
vered lips called for Inne, for his “ wildbird’s ” 
song; but not a note might she warble—not a gay 
curol to lighten his dreary illness or the tedious 
hours of her own imprisonment. 

Like a dream to him seemed the wild exclama- 
tions which rang through his apartmeuts on’ that 
memorable night—the flashing of lights—the bitter 
tones of Nicolinimthe passionate voice of Castro 
calling on him when powerless to answer—then 
the void—the trance, from which he was won by 
those swect accents calling his spirit to life, by 
those frantic caresses and dewy tears, Was it 2 

ision? Could it have been reality? To all inqui- 
, all importunitics he received but the intelli- 
gence that he had not been sane at all times—that 
it was all a troubled vision, 

Dreary weeks wore on ere relieved by the as- 
surances of the medical attendants from fears of 
any serious consequence to Phillip, Bernardo Di 
Leon set hi brain to work once more to con- 
aumate, ems 

Knowing nothing of the lack of vigilance which 
had left Corrinne free from her turret-prison for a 


























































moment's sacred communion with the death-men- 
anced one, to whom her first, untutored affee 
had been given, he allowed no uneasy thoughts to 
trouble him from that soure 

Now his first aim was to bring Castro before the 
Council, of which he was one, and there “ try 
him,” according to their code, for attempting the 
life of Phillip. It would be but an easy matter 
with the evidence in full upon him, to get sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, and well he knew 
that life spent thus would be short, even as brief 
as he himself could de: He would bring for- 

yard as Castro’s object in wishing ty remove his 
foster-brother, the expectation of being made heir 
when none but himself should remain. To bribe 
his menials to swear to this, and even conjure ex- 
pI ns purporting to have been used by the 
cused, could be done by simply offering a sufficient 
sum. What then feared he? 

Not Phillip’s influence, for that, exerted as it 
misht be, could never counterbalance his evidence 
which must, to be truthful, necessarily be against 
the prisoner. 

To him, low-chained_ in his dungeon, the days 
dragged wearily on, To say that he had no hope 
of freedom would be denying that his young spirit 
y dd that hilarous ¢lasticity and bounding: 
life so natural to youth, and that Hope's syren 
voice never whispered of untrammelted hours for 
him, 

Now weeks months had become, yet no Council 
had been called before which to arraign him tor 
the dark deed with which he was charged. Still 
nuly guarded, no familiar face ¢ it 
hours; but keener than all to his sen 
viction that Phillip believed 
him guilty; for no opportunity had been given for 
an attempt at explanation; as nev- 
er, since that fatal night, bad the foster brothers 
looked on each other. Too welt Bernardo Di Leon, 
saw his way to allow a meeting between them to 
interfere with his arrangements, So clearly did 
he understand Phillip’s generous nature that he 
well knew his mind would be deeply impressed 
with hi 

Though ph. 
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rt of the midnight at- 

fr, yet on mind 
is spirit the scars shone, 
Why amid the forest 
haunts found he not his wild bird? Why trilled no 
longer these blithe notes? Why came her sire no 
mnore to his forest home? At twilight he had re- 
paired thither, but the litde nook was uninhabited, 
No benign countenance, circled with a halo of sil- 
ver hair, came forth to greet him; no genial smile 
and grave voice bade him welcome to the humble 
door, Where was Corrinne, and where her grey- 
haired sire? 

Perplexed in mind he turned wearily into the 
chapel path, hoping to find, at the altar’s foot, 
peace, such as had heretofore been to him un- 
known, From the sacred choir swelled out the 
Te Dewn, rolling outward and upward, till upright 
pillars and arching dome cchoed the thrilling an- 
them. 

Searce had his reverent footsteps crossed the 
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threshold. ere the chant ended, and the devout 
caine forth from worship, leavi 














standing alone at the altar. Not now sat peace on 
that furrowed brow, but it seemed as though earth 
had linked her sorrow to his spirit, and bowed it 
to earthly things. 

“Thy blessing, holy father,” murmured Phillip, 
kneeling at the shrine. 

“Rather seck ye the blessing of Him whose 
tonch is balm to the wounded. Scarce in His name 
may J pronounce it, for under the rod of his chas- 
tizement I have murnured, and because He hath 
bereaved me, refused to be comforted. Yet, my 
son, in the name of the Holy One I bless thee.” 

Long and silently the youth communed with his 
own spirit, and at last, subdued by prayer and 
counsel, he rose from the altar steps, and walked 
slowly with the priest down the dim aisles to the 
vestibule, 

“What may be the name by which thou art 
known to thy flock, good father,” asked Phillip, 
after some minutes passed in conversation on va- 
rious topics, 
ti “Tam known to men as father Lenoronanti, 
but—” 

“ But,” interrupted Phillip, “thou, like thy fel- 
low men, from whom thou differest only in sancti- 
ty and calling, hast had another name and other 
surroundings the memory of which now clings to 
thee, and the whisperings of whose voice brings 
this most unwonted gloom to thy spirit.” 

Teurs welled up to the aged eyes, and the thin 
lips trembled as he sadly returned, 

“ Aye, my son, a gloom in surety rests about 
and around me; but ‘tis not the past alone whose 
great wings throw the shadow, but the present so 
dark, and the future so vague and uncertain.” 

“Good Lenoronanti, if thou canst unveil thy 
sorrows to a stranger, tell ine what this trouble 
may be, and if I have anght of power or means, 
they ure at your disposal.” 

So earnestly uttered were these words that the 
priest grasped his hand in silence, only telling his 
gratitude by the expression of his lightened coun- 
tenance Still clasping Phillip’s hand, he raised. 
his face a moment as though in mute supplication, 
then turning to his companion, said in a subdued. 
voice, 
“Let us go forth from this place; it is not mect 
that I should yield to my weakness in God’s holy 
temple; the open air were better fitted to my chok- 
ing accents.” 

“Methinks this must be some unwonted an- 
guish that can so move thy religious calm—so 
shake thy spirit-throne.” 

“Ah, so it is! But strangely it scems, that I, 
who was wont to counsel others, should come to 
thee for sympathy.” After a moment’s pause he 
inusingly continued, “ Man’s heart, though bound, 
in priestly robe, and cloistered forever, would still 
retain its human yearnings—still reach out for hu- 
man love and pity.” 

“ True, so far a8 companionship goes to consti- 
tute friendship, we are almost as strangers; yet in 
nature, at least in the nature of our present feel- 
ings and weaknesses, if such they cun be called, I 
feel_there is a similiarity. Therefore, tell me, 
ood father, if thy grief be aught that human 
power can assuage ?” 

“Tt may be, my son; yet I marvel if thou canst 
help me now, for never, I ween, hast thou looked 
on a gem so rare as [ have lost—a face 50 fair as 
that gone from beneath my rvof—a love so trust- 
ing as has been taken away from me—nor never 
heard thy ears a song 80 sweet as her lips could 
warble,” 

“ And where was thy home, good Lenoronanti?” 
asked Phillip Di Leon, sadly yet eagerly, ax the 
memory stole over him of the face, the voice and. 
the love no longer his—of the lay that was hushed. 
in the woodland glade, 

“My home was where my cottage yet stands, 
but itis no longer home, for the terrible silence is 
forever unbroken, and the shadows uninterrupted 
in the wood, because not lighted by her smile. 
But what makes the sorrow keener to me is, that 
{kept not so faithfully as [should have done the 
promise to her dying mother, whose last accents 
give her to my keeping.” 

“Tn what way couldst thon have broken thy 
promise?’ asked Phillip sympathetically. 

“ L will tell thee, for thy voice sounds strangely 
like his—thy tones like the rich music of’ those 
which lured her, I fear me, to her ruin.” 

“ But how wis she thine, good Lenoronanti?” 

“ Mine by the gift of a dying sister; mine as a 
legacy to be guarded and enriched; but there 
cume to our domicil one with form and voice wn- 
matched for graceful and manly beauty, I, in my 
ministerial labors, often called trom home, saw 
him only at twilizht; but even in that impertect 
light it seemed that his very words made me know: 
him noble and good. So ¢lequently he pleaded. 
that [had promised to give her to him when the 
October moon next siniled through owe waving 
for boughs. But, how or where, [ know not, 
yet she is gone; no trace—not even a vestige—and 
he 
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“tle? Who was he?—his name?” exclaimed 
Phillip, almost breathlessly, pressiug bis fingers 
hard on the priest’s arm, and his flashed. 
and softened—now as in hope, then meltingly as 
in sorrow, while he muttered,—* Lt may—it may 
be mine. 

The face of the aged man worked uneasily while 
a shadow swept over it as he sadly cominented: 

“ Ttalia’s nobility are so prone to make sport all 
the long bright hours, heedless of the spirits 
crushed or hopes broken, and this—this young 
Phillip—Couni—” 

“ By our lady!” exclaimed Phillip Di Leon with 

a convulsive start, interrupting the sentence on the 
lips of his compinion, “1 knew—L knew it was 
my Corrinne of whom thou di Good Le- 
noronanti, art thou he who didst promise me my 
bride, yet when T sought her both were gone, 
One week more and the day which was to have 
itnes ed our bridal will be here, but not she—not 
nine,” 
Strange, strange,” muttered the priest, “ that 
neither of ux should recognize each other, though 
methought thy voice sounded stray alike, 
Pardon that F wrongly judged the noble youth! 
And thou art he?) Thee do 7 tfnd, but not my lost. 
Corinne! Much [fear me these eyes shall uever 
look on her move; for since the night of that terri- 
We night of storm when the spirit of my brother 
took its fight—” 































































ing the aged priest | ens.” 





“Thy brother? Good priest, the mystery deep- 
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ie Vincenti Carlona and I were brothers by the 
strongest tie of blood, It was while [stood by his 
pillow that some fiend bore my child from” her 
home, So secure did [ dream our woody retreat 
that I never feared of leaving her there alone, 
thinking that none save [and thyself knew how 
rare a treasure those old walls protected.” 

Was there none who had cause of enmity? 
Ha! [ sce, or believe [can see through it all,” 
murmured Phillip Di Leon, while his lips com- 
pressed firmly and a rush of stony emotions swept 
through his mind. 

“ Alas, none!” answered Father Lonoronanti, in 
answer fo the earnestly -put question, never notic- 
ing the abrupt soliloquy which followed, “It 
must be that from very wantonnesss some one 
hath torn her away; but ’twere wrong to repine 
so bitterly, since Providence has thrown another 
upon my care, whose feeble spirit needs much my 
support.” 

“Who may be that other?” queried Phillip va- 
cantly, 

“None other than the ill-fated bride of him 
whom they say murderously attempted thy life. 
The Signora ry.” 

“The Signora y! alas! and has my own 
grief for the loss of my Corinne rendered me so 
selfish that [had given no thought to his widowed 
bride? Nevertheless it is not now too lute; w 
ean be done for either shall not be left undon 
Methinks intercession in his behalf with my fath 
would be of little use, yet if aught can soften her 
gvief or lessen the tedium of his confinement, trust 
ane for it.” 

“ Believe you the Signor Leary to he guilty of 
the crime with which he is charged? Believe you 
that he who in boyhood has lain on your bosom, 
and in youth shared with you his many hopes— 
confided to your ears his misvivings, his fears and 
his aspir: ¢ his hand in wrath, and 
that, too, unprovoked—without ¢ ‘om. very 
ruthh aud fiendishness? Believe you thi 

© Fain would I not believe it! Would that mine 
eyes had not seen, that [might not be called on to 
Dear witness against him; but, good Lenoronanti, 
what [ saw, [ saw, and what Pknow, [ know; yet 
if my evidence be wanting to convict him, / shall 
aever be given. Sooner would I rend every link 
that binds be to my country—tear asunder ever 
heart-fibre that twines itself around my loved 
[talian home—crush every memory of the spot 
where sleeps my mother, and leaving my sire, 
with no child to bless his waning years, go a vol- 
untary exile from the land of my nativity. Never 
shall mine be the voice to speak his doom, or my 
tongue from an accent ro sound his death-knell. 
He whom I have called brother will I never call by 
name less dear.” 

“ When is tho trial, signor?” asked the priest, 
anxiously, 

“ Four days after to-morrow; too soon altogether 
for me, for soshattered are all my mental facultics 
that I find it difficult to determine upon a course 
of action in reference to it. Yet this lam resolved, 
that if no influence of mine can save him, then 
none shall be against him. Dost approve, good 
father?” 

“ Aye, heartily, and bless thee for thy gencrous 
resolution; for if his life be forfeited, justly or un- 
justly, this frail girl who became his bride but to 
he a widow, will not be one for long. Though 
strongly she meets this sore affliction, and with 
woman's deathless devotedne: ings still to him, 
much I f me that the same sp oice that 
calls him hence will whisper to her its welcome 
tone.” 

“This seems indeed a sore trial for us all. Thou 
art smitten with a double blow. One a sister's 
legacy wrested from thee; the other a dead broth- 
er’s only child Wedded to a—” , 

«Nay, ma son,” interposed Leonard Carlo- 
na, depreeatingly. “Call him not as others do, 
Ttemember that thou didst promise but a moment 
Aone never to call him by name less dear than 
brother. Never do, signor; by the memory of 
those brotherly hours—for the sake of the stricken 
oue whose every hope of life is linked with his 
think of him as the Castro of thy boyhood, and the 
foster brother of thy youth.” 

“Thy words are timely, holy father, and T do 
well to heed them. If before the two days are 
passed, and nothing can be done to liberate him, 
or prevent my evidence from being given, nd it 
would surely convict him, then Italy sees me no 
longer. To her—to thee, and the paths where 
once trod my Innc—the woods that echoed her 
yoice I bid adicu.” 7 4 
wain the old man grasped his hand in fervent 
gratitude, and in toncs of” infinite relief answered : 

“For the sake of the fair haired youth, whose 
life thy presence and voice bi would jeopardize, 
[hid thee goo-speed on thy journey, and may an 
over-ruling and all-seeing Providence guard thee 
in thy gencrous self-exile. But whither goest 
thou?” Z ‘ 

“Direct as possible from hence to Rome, where 
I shalt tarry Jong enough to receive commun 
tions from here as to the result of Castro’s 
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—i é 
Yon would hear any tidings that may be gain- 

ed of Corinne? Trust me, my friend, to keep thee 

apprised; but if you leave Rome?” i 

“TJ shall visit many lands, perchance,” answered 
Phillip half-sadly, with a iin ling of hope and 
sorrow in his accent. “ Attempt not to trace me, 
for if Castro be condemned, as J much fear he will, 
and Inne gone, | care not to look on Ttaly soon 
aguin, From Rome, France may next reecive mi 
¥ngland’s peers and Scotland’s peasants may wel- 
come ine, 1 know not which may charm me most 
Erin’s minstrelsy or Germany’s hills, where one 
might forever tarry listing the legends of old, 
What zone—what climate north or south I know 
not, so that I may sbut out shts and sounds that 
would craze me here. Only this [ feel—that 1 
must look on Castro ere I go; if only to clasp his 
hand once—to hear his accents as in days gone by 
—it only to assure him of my entive forgiveness, 
and leave a brother's blessing on his fate.” 

“ Right,” murmured Father Lenoronanti, ‘and 
each clasped the ot warmly by the hand. “ Go, 
and a double bene jon on thee. May the good 
Shepherd watch, wud the Prince of Pilots guide 
thy life-hoat.” 

70 BE QONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
———_— an 


Docrors never differ on the subjec 
ing” their patients. 
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Original. 
LIFE’S SHADOWS. 
“There's manv a benutiful grief Iles deep, 
Deep buried in the tomb.” 
YE, yes! and many a restless spirit hovers 
Along the surge of that tumultuous cea, 
hich bears it onward, deat {o all its wailings— 
That ever-changing ocvan—Destivy. 





There's many a woodlaud dell, when viewed at noon- 
day, 
Expores ib ite shaded nooke a lair; 
And many a heart, if lighted by a sunbeam, 
Would in that glory mirror ite deepair. 


A barren past looms up before the vision, 
Its wasted hours can never be re-called 
Those golden aspirations now are vanished 
That with their splendid beauty long enthralled. 





And discontent sits gloaming o’er the features 
‘Where Genius ought to hold supreme control; 
But sorrow’s wing hag waved its shadowy pinions, 
‘And chilled the glowing fountains of ihe soul. 





‘There is a eilent anguish in the glance 
That pleads for eympathy, but yet too proud 
To ask, save by the depth of that dark eye, 
Which takes a deeper shadow from tlie cloud. 


The world is full of deep, unsettled sorrow; 
‘A gloom that Time ean never wear away ; 
A constant lounging jor the coming morrow; 
But, oh! that Lethe never comes to-day. 


O, restless heart! oh discontented spirit! 
‘Cease thy rebellion, and thy griet forget; 
Thy paths are tull of flowers that may be gathered 
‘And made Lo yield their sweetness to tlice yet. 
AUGUSTA, 
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MY SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY LUCY WALLACE. 

OUR long months in the country! 

was happy, for once, when { found myself 
safely domiciled for the summer in my good uncle 
James old farm-house. [ bade adieu to parties and 
balls, beaux and flirtatious, and e myself up 
fo unconstrained enjoyment. 1 expected to have 
the unspeakable privilege of romping through un- 
numbered ficlis, and of climbing unnumbered 
cherry and pear trees without the exclamation 
greeting my ears Now don’t be 90 ruue. You 
are old enough to be a lady.” 
To be sure I was in my teens, but I never could 
see the reason why a girl as soon as she struck 
her teens should have to give up all enjoyment and 
be, what my staid mamma. p! d to denominate 
—alady. [did not believe in it, and, much to the 
discomfiture of some ef ny friends, [had given up 
an excursion to Cape May for the sake of visiting 
my Uncle James, who lived far enough away from 
the city, in a real Lona fide country farmhouse. 

The next morning after my arrival I went out 
and introduced myself to all the hens and chick: 
ens, geese and goslings I could find, made friends 
with the great Newfoundland dog, Rover, and the 
pretty little kittens, Clover and Nelly—I alw: 
was partial to kittens—and then my Uncle James 
saddled old Gray for himself and Prince for me, 
and off we went over the farm. He expatiated 
upon the best inethods of keeping the crows out of 
corn and of raising the finest potatoes, and then, 
beyinning to think, 1 suppose, from my brief re- 
plies, that I did not know much aboutsuch thin 
he said he would show me the poetry and romance 
of the country; and without further words he led 
the way and took me into a pertect Jittle Para- 
dise. I saw now that even a rough farmer could 
appreciate the beautiful, and [always loved him 
better than cyer after that morning’s ride, 

Just before us one of the clearest little streams 
went laughing along over its pebbly bottom toward 
the ocean, and on cither side the trees stood just 
hear enough together to make their shadows 
mingle into one grand covering, and through the 
leaves just cnouzh rays of sunshine glimmered 
through to remind one of the stars ina clear moon- 
light night. A few yards back of us the mountains 
towered up toward the sky, and, seemingly, lay 
their blue beads back against the clouds, making 
a picture as sublime as it was picturesque and 
beautiful. 

We followed the stream up the mountain for 
more than a mile, and every turn brought some 
new picture before our eyes. When we returned 
Aunt Naucy had just set the last smoking fish up- 
on the table, and there was no lack of appetite 
that day, [ can assure you. 

That day was a sample of the days that followed, 
only that I generally went alone afterward upon 
my riding tours, for it was ofly on particular oeca- 
sions that Uncle James could spend the time to 


I believe I 
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. They had no children, but there were three little 
graves in the burying ground where Aunt Nancy 
used to plant flowers, and Uncle James used to 
keep the turf clean and fresh; but L never heard 
them speak of their lost treasures. 

About ten years before they had adopted a boy 
of fourteen years of aye, and all the affection of 
their hearts seemed to be lavished unsparingly up- 
on him. They had given him a collegiate educa- 
tion and he had chosen the lawyer’s profession, 
and was now nearly through his studies. When 
they were finished ‘he intended to come home and 
remain a year, and then go to the west to reside. 

Learned this from my aunt and uncle, who nev- 
er.tired of talking of their wonderful boy Talfourd 
Humphrey. In fact they said so much about him 
that I determined I would never like him, if he 
was ever so good and perfect. It is true [ had 
considerable curiosity to see him; but Iwas confi- 
dent that we should never be not even friends. 
Rumors bad come that he was engaged to a 
wealthy heiress, though my aunt and wicle would 
not believe it. But there was no danger of their 
ever finding out by asking, for they would never 
do that. 

The day upon which he was to come I went off 
upon the mountains early in the morning, and did 
not return until night. I wasn’t particularly anx- 
fous to sce him, and I thought it would be better 
to leave them alone. When I went back who 
should be at the gate to welcome me but Talfourd 
Uumphrey. 

“Excuse me, cousin Nellie,” said he, “ but 
mother has often spoken of you and [ took the lib- 
erty of coming down and introducing myself.” 

T don’t know how I answered him, for he took 
me so by surprise that I cannot remember. And 
































he was 80 different, too, from the person I had ex- 
peeted to see, that I felt embarrassed before him. 
Instead of the fun-loving face that I had pictured, 
I saw one almost stern in expression, eyes of & 

deep, dark hazel, hair almost black, and thrown 

off from a brow of snowy whiteness. And too ho 

was so stern, and withal so kind that it puzzled me 

what to make of him. He was just that kind of 
person which one often imagines but seldom secs, 

who seem to take life as a and noble gift, 

and feel that it is not to be trifled with but spent 

in enrnest deeds of goodness. He seemed to be 

so terribly in carnest about everything that Tal- 

most feared him. 

Thad flirted and trifled with many, but I would 
as suon have thought of trifling with a king upon 
his throne as with him. 

For several days I avoided him as much as pos- 
sible; but in the evening we all sat together in the 
cozy little sitting-room, and then he would bring 
his chair and, setting it close hy mine, would lay 
his hand upon my head and toy with my curls as 
though I was a child, instead of a Miss of seven- 
teen. But when he spoke to me, which was not 
often, there was the light of Heaven in his cyes. 
It sent the blood tingling into my checks whenever 
they met mine. 

We sometimes meet with persons, a glance from 
whose eye would be almost akin to Heaven; a 
word from whose lips would be like angel’s music; 
and a place in whose heart would be too rich a 
boon to crave. He was one of those persons. I 
believe I would have perished body and soul to 
have gained his love; but Iwas proud as a queen; 
and remembering that he was the betrothed of 
another, I buried my sceret in my own heart. 

He was so strange. He never accompanied me 
on any walks or rides, and T hardly saw him ex- 
cept in theevening. I never ventured to look into 
his face but once, unless he spoke to me, and then 
T thought he was so busy talking with his father 
that he could not possibly see me; but his cyes 
flashed into mine, and again I felt the glad sun- 
shine in my soul. In about a minute afterwards 
he came and sat beside me and lay his hand upon 
my head, but said nota word. That night, I re- 
member, when he’ bade me good-night, he took my 
hand in his, and laying back the curls from my 
face said, half playfully—* What color are your 
eyes, cousin Nellie?” and when I raised them in- 
to his, there was a sweeter tune thrilled along my 
heartstrings than had ever thrilled there before. 
But when I reached my room and thought it all 
over, I said to myself, “ You foolish girl, Nellic 
Cameron. This must end to-night!’ and I re- 
solved that it should, too. 

The next day [ treated him coolly, and in the 
evening retired as soon as it was dark, pleading a 
headache; and it did ache after I reached my room, 
but not before; fora glance from Talfourd Uum- 
phrey’s eyes had thrilled my heart again, and 
furned all my strong resolutions of the night 
before. 

Every day the same thing was repeated. 1 

vould rise in the morning resolved to banish his 
image from my heart, but before night some kind 
sk or word scattered my resolutions to the 
wind. 

But the summer had waned, and I was glad to 
have the time come for me to go home; for, much 
as it would pain me to leave him, [ knew that it 
were better so; for be could be nothing to me. 
The day before 1 went I took Prince and went off 
once more for my favorite ride up the mountain. 
[ had not gone more than half a mile when I heard 
the tramp of a horse’s hoofs behind me, and before 
Thad time to turn my head Taltourd rode up be- 
side me. He did not say a word. But that was 
his way, and, at any rate, I will own that I was 
glad to see him there. Once [felt his eyes bent 
upon ny face, but I shivered and turned away my 
head. {could not help it, for a vision of more ut- 
ter wretchedness than [had ever experienced be- 
fore flashed up before me, and [saw how 1 had 
let the very lite of my soul depend upon his pres- 
ence and love, 

T know L should not lave said a single word in 
all that ride if he had not spoken first; but at last 
he broke the silence by saying— 

“ So you leave to-morrow, Nellie?” 

I bowed my head, 

“ Are you glad to go?” 

c “T anal be sorry to leave such a pleasant home,” 
sald, 

“Shall you not be sorry to leave us—to leave 
me, Nellie?” 

I knew his eyes were watching imine, and with- 
out looking up I half whispered—“ Yes, you have 
been very kind tome. I shall always prize your 
friendsbip.” 

1 felt the tide of crimson flushing my brow and 
cheek, but just then the wind tossed iy veil over 
my face and he could not see it. 

“ Friendship!” he spoke half to himself; “ and 
is there no love, Nellie?” 

I thought of his betrothed, and answered bitter- 
ly—“ Love for who? one who has already given his 
heart into another’s keeping ?” 

“Nellie! And is this why you have treated me 
so coldly? Know then that all the love of Talfourd 









































Humphrey’s heart is given to you, and that never ; 


have such words been spoken to any woman be- 
fore by him. Will you trust your happiness to iy 
keeping?” 


Iwent home, reader, but in a year afterward | 


My name was changed to Nellie Humphrey, and 
my home now is amid the rolling prairics of the 
far distant West. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
AUTUMN. 
pur nists that in the morning lie 
Across the valley's breast; 
The crimson clouds that deck the sky 
At evening in the west; 
‘The falling leaves, the blushing fruit, 
‘The air of sad repose, 


That seema to mourn the glories of 
Each withered seentless rose; 








The berries red that deck the hedge, 
‘hs stubble-tield close shorn, 
The reeds thut kiss the water's edge, 
‘The forcst trees forlorn; 
The merry birds that southward fly, 
The well-housed golden grain— 
All speak of summer glories pust, 
And winter's coming reign. 
James W. McDermorr, 











Original. 
TO CHARLES FLORIDA, 


Wn. the merry spring-time cometh, 

When its warm and gentle showers 

Melt the snow from off the hil-tops, 
Wake to life the lovely flowera; 

When the birds are sweetly warbling 
Joyous notes from bush ‘and tree, 

‘What's the import of that message, 
Spring is bringing unto thee, 


‘When the summer o’er earth reignin, 
Clothes with verdure hill and dale; 
When the rose aud ily blooming ' 
Shed their frugrance through the vale; 
When the evening’s balmy zephyrs - 
Wafteth periume o’er the lea; 
Tell, I pray thee, what's the message 
Summer bringeth unto thee. 


When the autumn cometh Jaden 
With its sheaves of golden grain, 

‘When the leaves around thee fallin, 
Sing a sweet, though sad refrain; 

When the huebandman rejoices” 
O’er a harvest full and free, 

Tell, oh tell me, what's the message 
Autumn beareth unto thee. 


And when winter's storms are 
When the wind is piping fod ne 
‘When the snow around us falling 
Covers earth as with a shroud; 
When king-frost with icy fetters 
Bindeth rivers once so free; 
What! oh what can be the message 
‘Winter speaketh unto thee. 


NED Jaoxson. 
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AUNT MARY'S STORY. 


Tae, 1 will have a good ery, I can’t help it, 
I’ve received an invitation to attend Mrs. 
Banten’s party, and as it is the first of the season, 
and I shall meet so many friends that have been 
travelling during the summer, I am very anxious 
to go, but I cannot prevail on Henry to go with 
me; and, if I stay at home forever I won't go 
alone, so there. Before we were married he was 
at my heels continually, nothing could be too 

for mo; but now, if [want to go anywhere of an 
evening, he says, “ Oh no, dear, I think we can en- 
joy ourselves better at home.” I wish I had never 
married him, and then I could do as I pleased;” 
and the petulant little lady tapped her foot impa- 
tiently, and, unable to restrain tears, grent drops 
rolled down her cheeks upon the garment she was 
making. 

“For-shame! my little Emma, to give away to 
such feelings. You are irritated now, or you would 
not so willingly censure one of the best of hus- 
bands. Henry comes home tired with the cares 
and perplexities of the day, and expects that your 
cheerful countenance, together with the quict 
comforts of home, will soothe the ruffied state of 
his thoughts. It is my opinion there would be less 
unhappy marriages if the wives would try to make 
home pleasant for their husbands. How many 
women spend night after night in a giddy romd 
of pleasure, while their husbands, if they have not 
fortitude enough to spend the evening alone, seek 
their pleasure in places where their wives would 
blush to see them. You have a husband who loves 
you devotedly; his happiness is found by your 
side, and Iet him enjoy his evenings at home, 
where your own happy face beams upon him; ane 
you will feel far happier than if both were Hiding 
in the giddy throng until past midnight, then 
come home tired with yourselves and all around 
you. But [did not wish to censure you, dear, so 
dry your tears, and sit close to me while {tell you 
a story which, perhaps, will make you appreciate 
the noble being whom yon call husband. Would 
that more were like him, 

_ “Left an orphan, and obliged to earn my own 
livelihood, at the age of fifteen I found myself the 
second soprano in one of the fashionable choirs, 
For this I received a moderate salary, which more 
than supplied my wants, and, by the advice of 
friends, [laid out the surplus in acquiring 8 good 
musical education. Our organist was a 
hearted man, and willingly instructed me for hulf 
the price usually paid. improved much under 
his tutition, so that two years after I had entered 
the choir Twas enabled, by the resignation of the 
principle singer, to take her place, It was with 
some timidity that I took the principal seat, but, 
after singing for a few times I gained confidence, 
and, I must admit, felt some little pride when 
heard the compliments that reached my willing 
cars, 

“About this time a new tenor singer took the 
place of old Mr, Crotchet, and then my girlish 
heart went out in love to him, He was, what all 
admitted, a splendid singer; there had never been 
one in that choir toequal him. — 1 believe it was his 
voice, rather than his handsome face and figure, 
that attracted me while listening to those notes 80 
Joud and full; as they swelled far above the or 
gan’s groan, I almost forgot my own part in an 
eestacy of delight. 

Albert Greyson, the handsome and talented, 
loved me; it took but little while for a womau’s 
instinet to teach me that; and when, a year after, 
he asked me to be his wife, I joyfully laid my heart 
upon the altar of love, a willing sacrifice. Oh, 
how madly, passionately, I loved my husband. 
He was my all in heaver or carth; I had never had 
a friend “on whom to bestow my_ affections; 
ko can you wonder that I should pour out 
all my soul’s love upon this one object. He was 
my idol; yes, in worshipping the poor deprayed 
human creature, I forgot the God who had watched 
over my life and blessed me as he had; I forgot 
every other object but him; but my punishment 
was to come for such wickedness, and it did come 
and open my blinded eyes ere I was prepared for 
the shock. 

“T will not stop in this long story to dexeribo his 
appearance to you. The portrait you have in 
my room is a correct counterpart of Albert Grey- 
son as he was when we were first wedded. [said 
correct, but it lacked one thing to make it perfect 
The living, breathing soul could not be transpar 
ent to canvass. 

“Yor a year after our marriage all went merry 
as amar bell; but then my loving, confiding 
heart began to feel the arrow that ere long pierced 
to my inmost soul. He went a great deal in com- 
pauy, his fine appearnnce and splendid voice were 
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eles; and, alas, alas! they also were the stones 
upon which he fell and crushed my bleeding heart 
in the ruins. 

“Tn those days there were not so many temper- 
ance yotaries; it was considered impolite to refuse 
agiass of wine; and, as every person who gave & 
party had it on their tables, many » young man 
who entered the parlor sober left the festive hall 
with heclouded brain and_ reeling gait. With 
trembling heart [ saw that Albert was being hurled 
in the eddying whirlpool that was yawning to re- 
ceive him. R : 

“rom the fashionable party to the gaming ta- 
ble, from thence to a low grog-shop, still sinking 
lower and lower until the brute, bearing the name 
ot Albert Greyson, bore no resemblance to the one 
that four years before was the admired and envied 
of all hearts. I need not dwell on these scenes, as 
you have read enough to be familiar with them, so 
T will hasten on to the close, 

“Phe mansion that Albert’s father had given us 
as a marriage portion, together with the tine furni- 
ture, disappeared, and I became proprictress of a 
smullroom, with a bed and bedding, toxether with 
a few worthless articles that would have made 
good kindling wood for others, but they were our 
frensures. Within the last year Albert had be- 
come more of a brute than ever, coming home per- 
haps once a week, and then only to take what little 
money I had earned to keep soul and body togeth- 
er. Had [ left him to work out his ruin [might 
have had friends that would willingly help me carn 
a living; but my love for my husband was yet too 
strong; 1 could not desert him entirely; [ hoped 
yet, by love and kindness, to reclaiin him, so the 
persuasions of my friends were of no avail; I 
would not leave him. 

“One day T had been exceedingly unwell and fa- 
tigued. The day before [ had done a heavy wash- 
ing for a neighbor, which was more than my 
strength would be: o that [ was left exhausted 
and despairing. W. I was in this werk state, 
hardly able to drag across the floor, Albert came 
in, and, seeing me in tears, began to berate me, 
aud use very abussive language. Finding [ took 
no notice of what he said, he asked me for money. 
I pointed him to the tin box where I kept loose 
change for him, when, upon finding nothing but a 
few pennies, he came toward me ina threatening 
manner and began beating me. This angered me. 
Thad borne patiently with him a long, long tim 
Dut now, that the man was so completely sw: 
lowed up in the brute, I could no longer bear it. 
Ue had never used such violence even in his mad- 
est fits; and, when he had struck me several 
times, in a fit of desperation I tore myself away 
from him and left the house vowing to have noth- 
ing more to do with him. 

“ My aching limbs bore me along until I reached 
the house of one that had been a friend in girl- 
hood’s happy day’s; and, having relieved my bur- 
dened heart by pouring out my grief into sympa- 
thizing curs, [felt much stronger thau Thad for 
many days. This friend was your mother, Em- 
mu, and never did friend better deserve the name. 

« After L had been an inmate of’ her house for a 
few days, she made a proposition which I gladly 
accepted. At that time you were two years old, a 
delicate, pany little creatare; and, a8 18 very gen- 
erally the case, of a fretful disposition; on that ac- 
count your mother had a deal of trouble in keep- 
ing a nurse that would beur patiently with ) 
fant foibles. So when she offered me the 
tion, rather as companion than servant, I 
accepted it on her terms. [needed a home more 
than high wages, and [ knew that with my dear 
friend [would find more happiness than | had seen 
fur many a long day. : - 

“Several places had been offered as singer in 
the churches, but my unhappy heart forbade me 
taking any situation that would bring ine out in 
the world. Music, that had once been my chief 
delight, was no longer a pleasure to me; those 
grand muster-pieces,over which my whole soul had 
gioried, [ now turned from in disgust, for in them 
all [ heheld the bloated face of my poor misguil- 
ed Albert. , . 

«A year passed away in this state. You, my 
child, became my chief delight, and, as your in- 
fant powers slowly expanded, [ clasped you to my 
heart and envied iny friend the treasure of which 
T had been denied. “I never had a child on whom 
to bestow a mother’s love. I often thought, had 
T been so blessed, my life would not have been so 
entirely devoted to my worthless husband. 

“One morning after I had returned from walk- 
ing with you, and I was getting you to sleep, your 
mother entered the room and said that some one 
wished to sce me in the kitchen. T laid you down, 
and upon going down stairs confronted old blac 
Nanny, who had been a slave in my father 
law’s family; and, since her emancipation, 
made it her home. She was crying and wr 
her hands, and murmuring something in a ve 
coherent manner, but, after somewhat subduing 
the turbulent feelings, [ managed to hear her 

© Poor Massa Albert, he dying, Missus Mu 
Do come quick. Come to de mansion; he cry all 
the time for Mis 










































































in- 
still 











invitation. 
that had been slumbering ow returned in double 
foree. [forgot the estrangements that had risen 
between us, forgot everything, e that ny AF 
bert was suffering, and L longed to fly to him. 
After T had exchanged a few words with your 
nother, and canght up a few articles of dre 
hastened to meet him, But, although T almos 
ran, it seemed as though I moved at but a snail’s 
pace, T believed I retrograded rather than, ad- 
vanced on my journey, [did reach him at last, 
but, as I gazed upon the poor wreck of humanity, 
T should have doubted that it was Albert, liad not 
T heard his voice. That voice, though feeble, was 
the same; and, being assured that it was him, L 
mingled my tears with him as he murmured, 
































“¢Mary, I have been very wicked, but [ must} 


dic, and [ want you to pray for me.” 

“And [ did pray as [ had seldom done before. 
During my afflicuon [had learned to lean on that 
mighty Arm that is willing to save all that come 





unto him; and [ knew that, though it was the , 





eleventh hour, there was yet hope 
Albert. The blessed promise assured me that He 
would in no wise cast out those that come unto 
Him believing on his uname. And I pray that 
the last one might be redeemed and appear among 
the blessed in glory. [knew he could not live, 
Ue belonged to a consumptive famiiy, and that 


lor my penitent 

















All thy love | 


disease had laid his hand upon this one alas, so 
that he too must dic. [ felt thankful tor the aillic 
tion; in his case, at least, it was a blessed aflic- 
tion, for it gave him time to repent and return to 
the Savior, whom alt his life he had been crucify- 
ing anew, 

“Four weeks after I entered the sick room he 
fell asleep in Jesus, with the blessed assurance that 
all his sing had been washed clean in the bloud of 
the Lamb. We buried our lost one, aud then I re- 
turned to leave the grief-stri-ken father, but not 
till he had blessed me and said, 

“Marv, you have been a good wife to my poor 
boy, and I feel deeply yoursorrow. But he left no 
children to inherit their father’s portion, so [ pray 
you, my daughter, take this little offering as a 
token of the love between us; but say nothing to 
any other children about it; there is cnough for 
them without this.’ 

“T took the check he offered me, and blessed him 
for it. It was all that kept me from poverty's 
door. I should indeed have been poor, but the in- 
terest of the money [ drew from the bank was 
enouzh to support me in comfort, though not in 
luxury. Kind-hearted old man, in his own sor- 
rows he thought of the troubles of the wile of his 
son. 

“T returned to your imothor’s and made her 
house my home until, three years after, I married 
again, one that wax worthy what little love [ still 
had to bestow. And, in the quict happiness of the 
home he gave me, I nearly forgot the troubles of 
my early days; or, when they did occur to me, 
they seemed only as a painful dream, 











“Well, Emma, shall we go to Mrs. Banten’s to- 
ight? [came home early on purpose to be ready 
in'time; and, if you wish to go, [ ain willing to es- 
cort you,” said Harry Clifford, as he entered the 
sitting room that evening, 

“Thank you, dear; but, as I know you would 
much rather remain at home, Iam willing to con- 
form to your wishes, Aunt Mary has told mea 
story which has changed my views upon the sub- 
ject of parties, and [now agree with you both, 
that home is the best place for all married people; 
and if we cannot tind enjoyment there, we need 
not expect to find it elsewhere. So get your hook 
and finish that poem you began last evening; and 
when [ get interested in that [ will forget all about 
the party.” ANGIE VANDERUILT. 








Original. 
SPIRIT VISITANTS. 


O's tnot a blessed thought, 

To weary wonderers here— 

That the pure spirits loved and gone 
Do some times hover near? 

‘When worldly cares prey on the soul, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour. 

‘When all seems dark and drear around, 
‘Aud grief asserts her power— 


That we can hold communion sweet 
With spirits from above, 

Spirits or those we knew below— 
The objects of our love; 

That we can almost tcel their breath 
Upon our cheeks again, 

Aud that their seraph wings dispel 
Qur every care and pain. 


And when we press the pillows white, 

‘And vainly seck for rest, 
Oft, oft our weary forms are by 

Soft angel arms caressed. 
Aud spirits hover ‘round our couch 
Anu bring to us sweet sleep, 
bove our couch their angel watch 
‘Till morning's dawn they keep. 

WiLLIz Ware. 











REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


ALE following extraordinary act was performed 
by a child in Lyous not long ago, according to 
a continental paper. 

An unfortunate artisan, the father of a family, 
was deprived of work by the depressed state of his 
trade during a whole winter. It was with great 
difficulty that he could get a morsel of food now. 
aud then for his famishing wife and children. 
Things grew worse aud worse with him, and at 
length, on attempting to rise one morning, for the 
purpose of going out, as usual, m quest of employ- 
ment, he fell back in a fainting condition, beside 
his wile, who bad already been confined to ber bed, 
by illness, fortwo months. ‘The poor man felt him- 
self ill, and his strength utterly gone, He had two 
buys, yet in mere childhood, and one girl, vbour 
uwelve or thirteen years oll, For a long time the 
whole charge of the household had fallen on this 
girl, She had tended on the sick-bed of her moth: 
ler, and lad watched over her litte brothers with 
more than paternal care, Now, when the father, 
tov, was taken ill, there seemed tu be not a ize. 
of hope for the family, excepting in the exertions 
which might be made by her, young as she was, 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to 
seck for work proportioned to her strength. But 
that the family might not starve iu the meantime, 
she resolved to go to one of the Houses of Charity, 
where foud was given out, she had beard, to the 
poor and needy, The person to whom she ad- 
dressed herself’ accordingly inseribed her name in 
the list of applicants, and told her to come back in 
a day or two, when the case would have been de- 
Liberated npon. Alas! during this deliberation, hor 
parents and brothers would starve! ‘The girl 
ed this, but was informed that the formalit 
mentioned were indispensable. She came agi 
into the streets, and, alinost ayonized by the knowl- 
edge how an she was expected with brerad, 
at home, she ed to ask charity from the pas- 
{sengers in the public ways. 

No one heeded the modest, unobtrusive appeal 
‘of her outstretched hand. Her heart was too full 
to permit her to speak, Could any one Have seen 
the torturing anxiety that filled her breast, she 
mast have been pitied and relie As the case 
stood, it is not, perhaps, surprising that some rude 
being menanced her with the police. She was 
frightened. Shivering with cold, and crying bit- 
terly, she fled homdward, When she mounted the 
stairs and opened the door, the first words that she 
heard were the cries of her brothers for something 
to eat—" Bread! bread!” She saw her father 
soothing and supporting her fainting mother, and 
heard him say, ‘“Bread—she dies for want of 
food,”” 

















































































ve no bread?” cried the poor girl, with an- 
& 











guish in her tones. 


The ery of disappointment and despair which | 





came at these words from her 


the truth, “T 
“but [ will have it immediate! 





and he told me to wait or come back. 
tell you that it would soon be hece.” 


After these words, without waiting for a reply, 
A thought had entered 
her head, and, maddeued by the distress of those 
she loved so dearly, she had instantaneously re- 
She ran from one 
street to another, until she saw a baker's shop in! 
which there appeared to be no person, and then, 
summoning all her determination, she entered, 
lifted a loaf, and fled. The shopkeeper saw her 
Te cried loudly, ran af- 
ter, and pointed her out to the people passing by. 
She was pursued, aud finally 
The ob 
of her desires taken away, she had no motiv 
They conveyed 


she left the house avai, 


solved to put it in execution. 


from behind the counter. 


The gi 
man se 


yan on. 
ized the loaf whic 








‘she carried, 


proceed, and was seized at once. 
her toward the office of the police; acro 
al, having gathered in attendanee. 








mercy. 


father and brothers, 
caused her to recall what she had said, and r 
ve not got it y vt,” she exclaimed, 

ly. Lhave given the 
baker the money; he was serving some rich people, 
I came to 


1, as usu- | ple: 
The oor girl | tarily cease all action whatever over the Si 
threw around her despairing glances, which seemed 

to seek some favorable object from whom to ask 
At last, when she had been brought to the | ernment they de: 








‘e to | me to ent 


THE FATE OF NAPL 
i (VARIBALDI ing bravely in his work 
i of regenerating and conquering Sic tt is 
| wonderful, after all, to know that this man, upon 
whose movements the eyes of the world are now 
‘centered, and whose will is life or death to thou- 
sands, did business but a short timo azo as a 
maker of candles on Staten Island. Only an hour 
previous to penning this article we were in the 
shop, buta few doors from our office, established 
for the sale of candles made in che Staten Island 
factory by Garibaldi’s late partner and foreman. 
Instead of candles, his attention is now directed to 
«kings. After his triumphal entry of Messina he 
heard of the following letter from Victor Emiman- 
uel: 


“ GeNERAL—You know that I did not approvo 
your expedition, and that [remained completely 
a | unconnected with it; but at present the grave po- 
sition in which Italy is placed imposes a duty on. 
‘0 direct communication with you. 
we Of Naples should consent to com- 
ely evacuate Sicily, and that he should volun- 























In case the 





uw 








so that the latter may in perfect liberty di 
their wishes, and choose whatever mode of gov- 
e, L think it would be an act of 





court of the police office, and was in waiting for | wisdom on your part to abandon any ulterior attack, 


the order to enter, she saw before her a little girl 


onthe kingdom of Naples. In the case of the con- 





of her own age, who appeared to look upon her | trary, L expressly reserve my entire liberty of ac- 


with a glance full of kindness and compassion. 


tion, and shall decline to make any observation 


Under the impulse of the moment, still thinking of | with respect to your plans.” 


the condition of her family, she whispered to the 


stranger the cause of her act of theft. 


“Father and mother and my two brothers are 


dying for want of bread!” said she. 


“ Where?” asked the strange girl, anxiously. 

.’ She had only to add 
the name of her parents to this communication, 
when she was carried in before the commissary of 


“Rue —— No. 10 





police. 


Meanwhile the poor family at home suffered all 
Fears for their child’s Ty i 
safety were added to the other afflictions of the pa- | Writing such anepistle. 
At length they heard footsteps ascending 
An eager ery of hope was uttered by 


the miseries of suspense. 


rents. 
the stairs, 


Notwithstanding this letter, it is pretty eviaent 
that Victor Emmanuel secretly favors any attempt 
the patriot chieftain may see fit to make upon Na- 
ples. The English papers have all disenssed this 
precious little letter, und think it may be read any 
way but the way its surface betokens. 

It cannot be taken as an earnest remonstrance or 
a determined command, not even as a torcible ur- 
gument or a sinc Xpostulation, We are very 
sorry that the King shoald be put to the task of 
Victor Emmanuel canuot 














play the charlatan gracefully, It goes against the 
grain, When a Sovereign “ thinks it would be an. 





all the four unfortunates, but, nlas! a stranger ap- | 8ct of wisdom” in a General who has ‘worn his 


peared in plaice of their own little one, 


Yet the | U i ‘ Z . 
Her | like the electioneering address to active partisans, 


stranger appeared to them like an angel. + . uN 
cheeks had a beautiful bloom, and long flaxen hair |“ Now don’t on any account punch that bawling 


fell in curls upon her shoulders. 


haps to-day; but keep up your spirits! 
she has sent you!” 


She bron; 
them bread, and a small basket of other prov: 5 
“Your girl,” sho said, “ will not come back per- 
See what 





uniform not to attack another State, it is a little 


fellow in the jaw.” The penalty for the neglect of 
this advice is most emphatic. In that case the 
King “ retains his perfect liberty of action,” and 
he will “decline to make any observation” with 
respect to Garibaldi’s plans, _If, after such a threat 





After thesé encouraging words the young mes-|#8 that, Garibaldi goes on, he must be obdurate 
xenger of good put info the hands of’ the father |imdecd. “ Thou art to continue now; thou varlet, 


five franes, and then turning round to cast a look 


thou art to continue;” seems to be as much ad- 


of pity and satisfaction on the poor family, who | dressed by the Monarch to his officer as it was by 


were dumb with emotion, she disappeared. 
The history of these 
markable part of this affair. 





leut fairy, was, it is almost unnecessary tosay, the 


ve francs is the most re- | brought before the jus 


the head constable Elbow to the offender he had. 
. Or, perhaps, Dogber- 





This little benevo-|TY’s injunction is more completely in point, “to 


take no notice” of those who do not as they ought 


same pitying spectator who had heen addressed | t do, for that neglect is what Victor Emmanuel 


hy the abstractor of the loaf at the police office. 
As soon as she had heard what was said there, she 
had gone away, resolved to take some meat to the 
But she remembered that her mama 
was from home that day, and was at 2 loss how to | We “ 
procure money or food, until she bethouzht herself’ without making the 
of aresource of a strange kind. She recollected 
that a hair-dresser, who lived near her mother’s 
house, and who knew ber family, had often com- 
mended her beautiful hair, and told her to come 


poor family. 


to him whenever she wished to have it cut, 
would give her a louis for it. 





in a different way. 





his promis 





Naturally surpri: 
hair-lresse 
made enquiry into the cause of hi 

it. 








it caused the hi 
pleasure, He fe 











at some future d 
ket, bonzht prov 
of mercy. Beto 
had gone to her mother’s, found tha 





so that, when the posse: 





rent. 


When the story was told at the police office by 
the hair-dresser, the abstraction of the loaf was. 
ingular 
circumstance connected with the case raised m: 
nds to the artisan and his family, and he was 





sited by no severe punishment. Th 





tri 
soon restored to health and comfor 








Original. 
THE OLD BROWN COT. 


MONG the scenes to memory dear, 
‘To which my fancy oft retw 
And for se fong lost days of joy 
My spirit in its sadness yearns, 
There's nove that seems so dear to me 
As that where passed early morn; 
There's none for which FT sigh so oft 
As for the cot where I was born. 
















I stood beside the running brook 
Whose waters turned the noisy mill, 

And clove beneath the tall old oaks: 
That nodded on the sloping hill. 

The woodbine creeping o'er the walls, 
The sunslune on the grassy plot, 

Low Leawitul were thy to me. 
When home was in that old brown co! 


Though I may view the fairest lands 
Ou whieh the sun in glory beams, 
And dwell in climes more beautiful 
‘Than poets visit in their dreams, 
Still will aflection linger round 
That Joved and consecrated spot; 
And tears will fall as go back 
‘Vo boyhood and the old brown cot. 


Epwarp A. Danny. 





Give tun Devin mis Dve—Certaint 
is better to have uo dealings with the de 
then there will be nothing his due. 





This used to 1 
her proud and pleased, but now she thought of ic 
In order to procure money for | servation” on the subj 
the assistance of the starving family, she went 
straight to the hair-dresser’s, put him in mind of 
td offered to let him cut off all her 
pretty locks for what he though them worth. 
vd by such an application, the 
» Who was a kind and intelligent man, 
young friend’s 
Her secret was easily drawn from her, and 
ir-dresser almost to shed tears of 
‘igned to comply with the condi- 
tions proposed, and pave the bargainer fifteen ‘ 
franes, promising to come and claim his purchase ;#teund in Lomb: 
y. The little girl then got a bas ae my y 
fons, and set out on her errand | tending to build a house on the lot he had pur- 
she returned, the hairtresser 
{ lady come 
home, and related to her the whole circumstances; 
or of the golden tr 
came back she was gratified by being received in- 
to the open arms of her pleased and praising pa- 


t. 


3 bunt it 





















writes down by way of punishment. It was doubt- 
ed whether the letter would be sent, or whether 
Garibaldi would receive it if it were sent. Liber- 
als rather trembled at the idea of disunion. There 
no such difficulty, It might be sent and read. 
icbtest difference, 

The revelations as to the Neapolitan 
show that the rule of the Bourbons was a diaboii- 
cally systematized torture. Naples camot yolun- 
tarily re-aceept sway proved to be so infernal. 
Let Garibaldi appear, amex the dominion to the 
Kingdom of Italy, and by all means let Vietor Em- 
Inannel, as he threatens, “decline to make any ob- 
juet. 

{tis almost certain that revohition will reach 
Naples, and there stop. Once there, the 
will step into the matter boldly, and play their 
game, whatever that may be. Would it not be 
warveilous if Garibaldi had built a nest only for 
the occupancy of’ a more powerful bird? 
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HOW TO GET A CELLAR DUG. 
pay SMITH, a retired oysterman, had serap- 
ed together asuicicncy of funds to buy alot of 
n rd Sirect, above Tw 
an ingenious old darkey, this Day 








th. Being 
Smith, and in- 


chased, he contrived a speculation which he 
thought would puta few dollars into his fob, and 
help pay the expenses of his building. The old 
black rogue secretly iuserted afew antique Span- 
ish quarters in the ground, a little below the sur- 
faces and the next day, while tampering with a 
spade about the premises, in the presence of a 
few of his African neighbors, he pretended lo dig 
up some of the hidden treasures, Immediately it 
was reported in the ncighbood that Blackbeard’s 
money, or some other fellow’s, was buried in old 
Davy Sinith’s lot. Dave made his appearance to 
answer inquiries on this subject, with his arm in 
asling, He made a full confmnation of the re- 
port, remarking that he had hurt his hand, and 
was unible to dig; but he was ready to grant dige 
ding permits to as mauy colored persons us would 
se to undertake the work, each to pay the 
Dayy one dollar for the privilege—the finder 
ve all the money he should dig up. 

Ten able-bodied men joytully accepted these 
terms, and went to work with the ene: of Cali- 
fornia gold-hunters, making the dirt fly as it does 
when the ground is raked by a cannoi-ball, Old 
Davy stood by to encourage them, ¢: iming, 

while—* Steam up darkies — shovel 
Wy haw, haw! How the nigzars 
You will come to the money bime- 
After about two hours and 2 half the 
ious fellows had excavated a square hole, 
« feetdeep, and long and sutilciently wide enough 
for Davy’s purpose. Dat will du nigze haw, 

w, haw!” cried Davy. “Some people hab to 
spend money to get dar lars dug, but | hab mine 
dug for noflin’, and git paid ten dollars for low- 
ing de niggars to doit!” Finding that they had 

s fell on David, 
L covering him up 
yas they had just shown in 
our the dirt, A policeman happened to 
piss, when nothing but the old: simer’s woolly 
pate v isi 1, although the officer used ail 
possible speed in getting him out, David's immot- 
lal spirit had nearly Jert the body br he could 
be released from his unpleasant predicament. 














































































been swindled, the money-ligey 
pitched him in, and commer 
with a 













much actiy 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
E're kneeling by thy grave, mother; the sun has 
lett it now, 
And thnges, with ife yellow light, yon glad bills ver- 
row, 
Where | appy children sport and Jaugh with whom we 
sed to play, 
But we may not mingle with them now since thou 
wert borne away. 





‘We're driven trom our home, mother, the home we 
Joved so well; 

We wander, hungry, houselcss, oft, while strangere in 
it dwell; 

‘We seck our bread from door to door, sad, comfort- 
Jeks, and lone; 

Ah, mother, when you went away our happiness was 
gone. 


We Pared our cottage door, mother—for etill we call 
it ours— 

And we lingered by the garden wall, aud saw our 
own’ bright flowers; 

And peeped into the window. where the shadows of 
the blaze 

of hearth light flickered on the wall—ah, so like other 

ys! 





And gleamed upon a little child, with sunny curling 
rs 


Who knelt low at ber mother’s knee. beside our old 
arm-chair; 
And, mwe gazed on her, we wept, for there, at close 
ays 
*Twas ours to kneel around thee while our lips were 
taught to pray. 


We thought upon that time, mother, and on thy dying 


ed, 

When we, sobbing, knelt around it, ere thy stainless 
spirit fled. 

‘When you told us you must part us now, for God had 
willed it so— 

He who can dry the orphan’s tear and calm the or- 
phan’s woe. 


No glad hearth have wenow, mother, to kneel at even- 
tide; 
No mother’s eye beams over us in tenderness and 
ride; 
But, duily, at this spot, we meet our bitter tears to 


jend, 
And pour out all the grief-fraught heart before the or- 
phan’s Friend. 


O, were we by thy side, mother, so quiet in the earth, 

Reckless of blooming summer-tine and of the cheer- 
Tul hearth; 

But we shall follow after—ab, you told us we should 


go 
‘And nicet— oh, joy! to part no more, nor shed one tear 
of woe, 


‘We're kneeling round thy grave, mother, the sun has 
lett it now, 
It beams on huppy children as they sport on you bill's 


brow; 

There's none to mock the tears that flow so copious 
trom each eye, 

‘And mingle on this lonely sod, ‘neath which you si- 
Jeut Jie. . L. Rowz. 

(Se i ee 


THE FUNERAL ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


T was Christmas morning, and within a low 
brown farm-house that nestled among the snow- 
clad mountains of New Hampshire, lay the 
shrouded form of Abner Gale. For more than 
fourscore und ten years had he been a dweller 
‘nid the changing scenes of earth, but when the 


bright stars around the midnight throne we 














chiming the Christmas melody, gently, as a inothe 
would svothe her suffering babe, had the death-an- 





gel lulled his trembling, weary heart to rest, and, 
cold and pulseless as niute marble, he slept in the 
room where his eyes had first opened to the 
light of day, almost a century before. No sound 
wis heard save the oscillations of the pendulum of 
the old-fashioned clock, that seemed to look down 
upon the slumbercr with a pitying aspect, while 
the level beams of the sun that penetrated through 
the window-panes, on which the frost-angel, with 
his magic pencil, had engraved weird forms and 
written wild legends, lingered on his calm, fur- 
rowed brow and snow-white hair, but wakened 
him not from the deep sleep which had fallen upon 
him, for 

ey he dearest may seek for the breath, 

Bat tuele ass ne abot rouse the cold stillness of death.” 


But let us glance briefly backward at the life of 
him whose spirit, weary of battling with the stern 
realities of lite, had long fretted against the sides 
of the carthly tabernacle, and had found rest at 
lust in 2 calmer, more peaceful clime. 

The father of Abner Gale had built that low, 
brown house upon the eastern slope of the White 
Mountains, then covered with a dense forest; but 
the woodman’s ax had not spared that grand, pri- 
meval forest, and at the time of which we write no 
trace of it was to be seen within a mile or two, ex- 
cept a lofty tree whose spreading branches rested. 
‘on the low roof of that farm house. Abner was 
the eldest of ten children, and until he was twent) 
years old toiled upon the rough farm, content with 
his lot; then visions of the world beyond his moun- 
tuin home crept into his mind, and he desired to 
visit new and untried scenes, that he, tov, might 
win the wealth of which many a fabulous story 
had reached that secluded spot, and day and night 
jis thoughts wandered far and wide as plan after 
plan was formed, then abandoned for one still 
inore practicable, He had never been further from 
his home than the little hamlet at the fvot of the 
mountain, and knew nothing of the world beyond, 
put he would go to Boston, he said, and when he 

had won honor and wealth, would return to share 
it with those he loved at home; so with his parcots 

blessing and the tender farewells of loving broth- 
ers and sisters, he went out from his rude moun- 

in home. 

fal pee passed, and Abner Gale had battled val- 
iently with adverse circumstances, and when hope 
had well-nigh fled, suddenly the sun of prosperity 
shone from un unclouded sky, and the wealth he 
had go eagerly sought no longer eluded his grasp. 
There was one whom he long loved, yet he would 
not ask her to share 2 home where grim poverty 
dwelt; but when the clouds that darkened bis path- 
way scattered, and hope shed a brilliant lustre 
along the vista of the future, he took his bride to 
a pleasant dwelling where she was surrounded by 
all the luxuries of life. : 

During his struggles with adversity, Abner Gaie 
had never once visited his mountain home, aud 
now that he had a home of his own, where domes- 
tic happiness was enthroned, and children were 


















growing up around him, he 








far-off forest where his bo. i 
and it was only when the tidings reached him that 





voice that vibrated pleasantly on his ear in youth 
waa hushed in silence, that he spoke of his ¢ 
home. Yet the fond father often spoke of his ab- 





and when passing out f1 





wondering why he wax so long away. 

Abner Gale was an old man of fourscore and ten 
years. The wife who for so many years had 
walked by his 
land,” and their children, all save one, had joined 
her, leaving him almost alone. Children’s children 
gathered around him, yet he felt that these, in the 
morning of life, and little sympathy with one 
whose form was howed with the weight of so ma- 
ny years, and he pined for the quiet scenes of his 
early mountain home; 
the splendors of city life. Then how vividly rose 
before his mind the picture of the old brown house 
shaded by the wide branches of that gigantic for- 
est tree; and he would talk for hours of the clear, 
cool spring, and crystal streamlet which, trickling 
down the rocks, ran murmuringly beside the door; 
and of that youthful band, whose names and tones 
he remembered ax though it was but yesterday he 
had parted from them. In vain did his daughter 
strive to divert his mind from the scenes of his 
youth. He was in his second childhood, and 
turned with distaste from the luxulies of his city 
home. He cared not for the wealth for which he 
had so long toiled, but said to his daughter, “ Take 
me home to die.” 

The youngest brother of Abner Gale lived in 
that low, brown house, nestling among the moun- 
tains, and thither the daughter took her father, 
The old man smiled and chatted gleefully, as lean- 
ing npon his staff his daughter led him through 
the rooms of the old house, and along the beaten 
path by the side of the murmuring streamlet he 
had so often trodden during his youthful years, 
But winter came, and the old man, weary of life, 
laid him down to die, in the very room where he 
had slumbered in infancy; and so silently did the 
messenger enter, and so gently were the dim, aged 
eyes closed, that those who watched beside him 
knew not the moment wlicn the lamp of life went 
out. = 
Two days had the form of Abner Gale lain 
shrouded within that mountain home, and now he 
was to be carried to his last earthly resting place 
in the little hamlet in the valley below, where slum- 
bered his parents. Group after group entered, 
until the house was crowded, and many stood with- 
out, but among all the crowd there was only one 
who remembered that aged man—they had been 
boys together. 
How different a funcral in the country from one 
in the crowded city, where daily meeting the fune- 
ral cortege we become familiar with such scenes, 
and pass on without a thought of the dark cloud 
of sorrow which overshadows some home; but in 
the quiet country the tidings that death has been 
near thrills every heart, and with reverential awe 
all join in the solemn funeral rites. 
One by one of that large assemblage came for- 
ward to take the last look of the aged man upon 
whose furrowed features rested an expression of 
peace; and though no one but the daughter, who 
had loved her aged father with a gentle love, shed 
s, yet there was a dewy tenderness in many 
yes, and all approached with silent reverence. 
Cold and still lay the deep snow over mountain 
and vale, and the wintry wind, rustling among the 
leafless branches of the stately » sighed a 
mournful requiem as the funeral train inevcd slow- 
iy down the mountain road, ‘The sun was sinking 
low in the western sky, when “ old men 
men, young men and maidens, and c! 
stood in the quiet churchyard and saw Abner Gale 
laid upon his lowly couch within, the clay cottage 
prepared for him; and as the voice of the pastor 
repeated, “dust to dust,” every head was howed, 
and all hearts responded that it were better for one 
so weary of life to rest thus peacefully, than to 
linger here longer. And as the frozen clods fell 
upon the coffin and they turned away, many re- 
peated, mentally, the words of the poet: 
“ And Lam glad that he has lived thus long, 

‘And glad that he has gone to his reward; 

Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong 

Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

‘Whien his weak hund grew palsicd, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 


THE CHIMES OF READING. 


HIS morning, as Llay in bed, 
T heard the bells a-ringing, 
The silver chimes. across the hills, 
“Glory to God!” were singing. 
My soul leapt up and soared away, 
‘A sudden rapture gi 
Aly poor are eu thy aime,” J cried, 
* Bejore the hope of Meaven.” 
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My window looked toward the east: 
Wow still the day was brenking! 
The cool, fresh air wax in the room, 
But not a leat awaking. 

Sudden, a red-bird whistled clear, 
‘A thonsaud singers timing: 

All Nature woke; the sun rushed up, 
And louder burst the chiming! 











Up through the air, below, around, 
The exulting penis went flowing. 

They filed all space, yet still the sound 
Seemed ever, ever growing. 

In one divine, ecstutic song, 
‘All living things were meeting. 

The woods, the etream, the vale, the bills, 
“ Glory to God!” repeating. 





O! souls, who only care for dross, 
Ie there no higher caring? 
O! weary ones, worn out with life, 
‘There's hope for you 
Look up! ‘Lhe sun of righteousness 
The mist of death has riven. 
Glory to God, earth is not all, 
Fuir ag it is, there’s Heaven! 
CuARLES J. PETERSON, 


———+ +a 














he love ten thousand men who never loved one? 








seemed to have for- 
fotten that household band upon the border of the 
hood had heen, spents |] SPAKE a word that flushed hie cheek with flame, 


Int-Naturp.—It is impossible that an ill-natur- | possessoi 
ed man can have a pallie spirit; for how should | may excite our tenderest sympathy, though they 


‘Written for tho Waverley Magazine. 
PARTING. 


‘And darkened quickly o'er his noble brow. 


some link in the family chain was broken, and al Leave me!” he said, und his changed tone 


Brought to my heart a strange and chilling fear. 


carly | Which still J cought to bash,“ Leave you? nay!” 


Teaid, and gaily emiled, then thought to sce 
‘Au anawering sinile mount up to lis dark eyes. 


sent son; and the heart of the loving mother went | 4},,'me! no sinile was there, and all the glow 

out in yearning tenderness after the wanderer; | Of warm and kind! 
m the stream of life, and | And then, indeed, ’ 

her eyes were dimmed by the mists from the un-| Of weeping in iny voice, andearnest eye 

seen shore beyond, she asked for her ldest-born, That sought his own with firm and questioning gaze, 





feeling now Was gone. 
ared ; and, with a sound 





And fond caressing touch upon his brow, 
From which J smoothed the raven Jocks away— 
[pleaded with him. 

Dear, forgive me now; 





side had gone betore to “ that better | 1 did not mean to wound you thus; my words 


Were cnreless words—weie bitter words, perhaps, 
But never meant to give you pain. And yet 

You look upon me with that stern, ead face, 

And bid me leave you. Leave you I will Lot, 
Until you tell ine you forgive—that you 

Ave not offended by such thoughtless words.” 


he was weary, he said, of | No change appeared in his grieved face. but, with 


‘A low, calm voice, that roused my woman’s pride, 
Ie answered all my pleadings. 

“No, my friend, I um not thus offended ; 

But go and leave me now,” and then he preesed. 

A lingering kirs upon my paling cheek, 

And said “good-night,” Without a word I rose 
And passed from out hissight. How could J say 

* Good night ® when parting thus?) The night 
Was bad—was cold and dark to me; aud not 

In hours like this should * good night” e’er be heard. 
‘Alas for love! alas Jor hope and faith! 

Alas for hearts between whom comes the cloud 

Of dark distrust! before another night 
That fiend was far away; dark waters rolled, 

And mountains rose between us. And he comes 
No more to me. Days, months and years pass on, 
‘And each one brings some change unto our lives, 
But they never bring adi we have hoped for. 

erhapa we'll never meet: perhaps. when years 
Still many more have posed. and each grows old, 
And near’ the cold and shadowy vale, where sleeps 
All human love, we may be spared to meet 
‘And speak of other days, And then, indeed, 
Il calmly ay, * good night,” for morning, then, 
Will bear no thadow. even L. Fie.p, 
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A LADDER WITH TWENTY-FOUR ROUNDS. 


English duke walking in his garden one day, 
saw a Latin copy of a great work on mathe- 
maties lying on the grass, and thinking it had 
been brought from his library, called some one to 
carry it back. 
“it belongs to me, sir,” said the gardener’s son, 
stepping up. 
Yours!” 


























cried the duke, 
stand geometry and Latin?” 
“LT know a little of them,” answered the lad mod- 
estly, 

The duke having a taste for the science, bean 
to talk with the young student, and was quite as- 
tonished at the clearness and intelligence of his 
answers. 

“ But how came you to know so much?” asked 
the duke. 

“One of the servants taught me to read,” an- 
swered the lad. ‘ One does not need to know any- 
thing more than the hecuty-four lelers in order to 
learn everything he wishes.” But the gentleman 
wanted to know more about it. “¢ After I learned 
to read,” said the boy, “the masons came to work 
on your low 1 noticed the architect used a rule 
and compass, and madea great many calculations. 
What was the meaning and use of that? I ed, 
and they told me there was a science called arith- 
metic. ‘IT bought a book and studied it through, 
They then told me there was another science called 
geometry, [bought the books and learned geom- 
etry, Then found better books about the two 
iences in Latin, IL bought a dictionary and 
wrned Latin, L learned there ¥ still better 
ones in French. [ got a dictionary and learned 
French. It seems to me we may learn everything 
when we know the twenty-four letters of ‘the al- 
phabet.” 


“Do you under- 




























are, in fact, the ladder in every science 
But boys are content to waste their time at the 
first two or three rounds, with not pluck or per: 
yerence enough to climb higher. Up, up, up, 
you want to knew more, and sce clearer, and tak 
a high post of usefulness in the world, 
you are a poor boy, and need w litle friendly en- 
couragement to help you on, bo sure, if you have 
a wil to climb, you will find the way, just as the 
gardner’s son found it afterwards in the Duke of 
Argyle, under whose patronage he pursued his 
studies and became a distinguished mathemati- 
cian. Stone’s Mathematical Dictiouary—tor Stone 
was this young gardner’s name—was a celebrated 
book published in London some years ago, 




















SENSITIVE PEOPLE, 


LMOST with their earliest breath the tortures 

of the sensitive begin; in the dawn of their 
existence the first foreboding signs of shrinking 
and of saflering are apparent, The bright eye of 
infaney will suddenly fill with tears, the rosy Ti 
curl and quiver, the soft cheek flush throu 
wounded feeling. A chiding word, a mocking 
laugh has pierced the tender soul—it recoils in- 
stinctively fron blame or ridicule—aye, even be- 
fore the child knows the meaning of the words, 
cau note the touching indications of acute. 

i ithout a sigh at the thought of the 

8, the beating rain, the pinching frosts 
that must blow about, and prostrate, and wither 
that delicate shoot of hinanity, in its upward 
strugyele through life? Now and then these sen- 
sitive natures are blunted and hardened by con- 
tact with the world; now and then, through s 
vere discipline, they learn to resist the cruel 
blow, or to draw, with resolute hands, the veil of 
seeming indifference over the bleeding wound, 
and hide the throes of anguish from the most pen- 
etrating gaze. But more frequently their sensi- 
tiveness increases, until it becomes a daily, hourly 
iustrument of torment. [tis uw mully coupled with 
_[an imaginative temperament, and more than halt 
the hurts it re teied, or not dealt: with 
intention. Sensitive people are always ready to 
be wounded; always expecting to be wounded; 
always attracting casual shots their way, and of 
ten draw down unpremeditated smiting by their 
evident anti ion of the stroke. Though the 
of these highly sensitive organizations 





















































may win our love, and must move our pity, yet 










they are not pleasant companions. Thei 

distress disturbs the general acrenity; thelr het 
aginary wrongs destroy all _Larmony; and the ef- 
fort to guard them from random arrows prevents 
all freedom of communion. If a humorous anee- 
dote is related, sutirising peculiarities of charne 
ter which they chance to consider their own, the: 
are certain the narrator meant to be Personal; if 
they perceive a knot of friends conversing in alow 
tone, they are sure the conversation is about them; 
if they are not treated with distinguishing atten- 
tion, they fancy themselves slighted; if they re- 
ceive particular consideration they imagine that 
they are pitied and patronized; if an opinion of 
theirs is combated, they color with mortification; 
if they are brought forth in any conspicuous mane 
ner, they pale with alarm; in short, they can ney- 
er agreeably make one of'a social circle, and con- 
tribute to the general cnjoyment by that case and 
self-lorgetfulness which is the charm of refined in- 
tercourse. And yet, though their companionshi 
is so unsatisfactory, these sensitive spirits are aC 
most always rich in lovable attributes; their sym- 
pathies are quick, alas! that they are often wasted: 
their affections are ardent—so ardent that they are 
too readily excited and too easily betrayed; the: 
are delicate instruments — £olian harps—-from 
which even a passing wind can draw forth strains 
of tender or mournful melody. But this lament- 
able sensitivencss is not the evidence of weak 
minds, nor of dwarfed intellects. Full-statured 
souls, lavishly dowered, have ever been the most 
vulnerable to petty arrows—arrows which, though 
hurled by despicable hands, have fallen with the 
violence of thunderbolts upon these finely-mould- 
ed and receptive natures. Sensitiveness is often 
the handmaiden of Genius, and gives sweetness 
to the world’s approval, even as it imparts poison 
to the dispraise of fools—lending to both a ficti- 
tious value and an undue power. 











‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
GENEVIEVE. 


N the peaceful shades of “ Gree ” 
Dare city of the dena ro 
Near the “ city of the chuiches” * 
Sleeps she in her narrow bed. 
In her lonely bed she sleepeth, 
Sleeps as sleeps the good, the jnst, 
While a single mourner weepet 
“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


In her pride and in her beauty, 
In life’s carly blush of mori, 
Like a lovely roxe of summer, 
She was from life's rove-bush torn. 
In her lonely grave she sleepeth, 
Sleeps ax sleep the good and just, 
While that mouruer sadly weepeth— 
* Earth to earth and dust to dust.” 


Genevieve she was an orphan, 
Father, mother—none had she, 
Neither had she sister, brother, 
Nor a friend on earth save me; 
For in me ebe hi 
‘True as Jove! 
And my Genevieve my idol, 
Was Jife’s all in all to me, 


In a quiet nook in Greenwood 

Stands a modest marble stone, 
Underneath a waving willow 

Stands her grave all, all alone, 
On it’s carved the brief inscription, 

Glory-crowns wreathe Gennie’s brow.” 

May God's love aud benediction 

Bless thee as J bless thee now. 





* Hrooklyn, Long Island, is called the “ city of the church- 
es because Of the maitiiudinous number of magnificent 
churehes, or Worship-temples contained therein, whose lnfty 
spires and heavenword-tow erg domes seem like a navy of 
imasts from any ¢lizible honse top, and from whose bells 
sweet Sabbath worship music weekly fluate in volumes. 

. A. C. O'Conor. 








THE TURNING OF A CARD, 


OME eighteen or twenty years since, a well- 

known resident of Tipton county was put on 
trial charged with the murder of his wife. As 
ual in such cases, popular feeling was largely 
against him, and all the cloquence and ingenuity 
of hig counsel were required to make any impres- 
sion in his favor upon the jury, which, however 
impartial it might desire to be in the conscious- 
ness of sworn duty, could not but see the waves 
of popular prejudice surging in upon it. 

The case was ably argued. The counsel for the 
defence made most vigorous and impassioned up- 
peals. The case was submitted to tho jury, and 
they retired to make up their verdict. Time pass- 
ed, and as the setting sun warned all of the ap- 
proaching night, the large throng in attendance, 
the judge, counsel, ete., retired, all anxious, the 
accused not the least so, to learn the verdict of the 
jury, and some wondering that the jury hesitated 
‘one moment to bring in a verdict of guilty. In 
the meantime the jury had come to a point beyond. 
which they could progress no further, The ap- 
peals of the counsel for the defence had not been 
without their influenee—the jury stood unchange- 
ablef—six for conviction and six for acquil 
Something had to be done, In those days twelve 
rood fellows could not be got together for a night, 
and slecp, Cards appeared inysteriously from the 
depths of sundry pockets, rcises in seven 
up and poker were zealously commenced. 

About midnight, one of their number, Col. P., 
proposed that they should play a game of seven 
up, the result to decide the verdict. The proposi- 
tion was heartily aud unanimously agreed to in 
all seriousness, and the whole crowd collected 
around Col. P. and his opponent, who proceeded 
7 play a game on which was staked 8 human 

fe. 

Col. P. played to save the accused. His oppo- 
nent played, and quite as zealously, to secure his 
conviction. The backers, five and five, stood be- 
hind them, encouraging the champions, and very 
anxiously watching the game, dimly seen by the 
light of two tallow candles. 

They proceeded with very equal fortune, til! both 
parties stood atsix and six. Jt was Col. P's deal; 
he dealt and turned Jack, ‘The prisoner was ac 
quitted, and every member of the jury joined in 
the shout, which startled the whole village, oven 
the revelers at the “ grocery.” 

Next morning the jury went into court and game, 
to oe astonishinent of many, the yerdict of “ Not 
guilty. 

The juryman who played an unsuccessful rave 
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for human lifo still lives, a most respectable citizen 
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in the district. Ono of the counsel is a very dis- 
tinguished member of the Memphis bar, and the 
accused has, we beliove, gone to a higher court; 
but neither of them, nor any of the assemblage, 
nor the court, who marvelled at the verdict, eight- 
teen years ngo, have ever learned that a human 
life wax saved by the turning of a “Jack. There 
are some curious episodes in tho history of our 
carly settlement; but who could, think of ventur- 
ing a life upon turning “ Jack?” 
Fee a ie 
‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LEONORE. 
4 urple light of evenin; 
Need bythe lonely hore; 
Earth was fair with one bright presence, 
In those hallowed days of yore. 
‘When my heart was consecrated 
To the peerless Leonore 
‘Where are now those golden moments? 
Where is now my Leonore? 





‘With the azure depth above us, 
Which with gems are studded o’er; 
With the ocean blue beneath us, 
‘Alla mimic glory wore; 
But the star that shone upon me 
Was my beauteous Leonore; 
Through my soul her dark eyes burning, 
My unrivalled Leonore! 


“ Dearest,” said she, faintly sighing, 
© Something, never felt before, 

Tells me we eball soon be parted!” 
“ Stay, beloved one, L implore 

These are idle fears,” 1 whispered, 
Yet they pierced me very Kore; 

For the moon was dimly shrouded 
As I clasped my Leonore. 





Years have rolled in darkness o'er me, 

Woe is mine for evermore; 
‘We are parted, in death, love, 

‘fhy bright memory L'adore. 
Angel-spirit guide me upward 

‘0 thy heaven, Leonore! 

My gad soul is loue and weary, 

Parted from thee Leonore. 

J. Henry Symonps. 








THE ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. 


N astonishing feature of the word of God is, 
notwithstanding the time at which its compo- 
sitions were written, and the multitude of the top- 
ics to which it alludes, there is not one physical 
error—not one assertion or allusion disproved by 
the progress of modern science. None of those 
mistakes whiclf tho sejence of each succeeding aze 
discovered*in the books of the preceding: above 
all, none of those absurdities which modern as- 
tronomy indicates in such great numb in the 
writings of the ancients; in their sacred codes, in 
their philosphy, and the finest pages of the fathers 
of the church, none of these errors are to be found 
in any of our books. Nothing there will ever co 
tradict that which, after so many ages, the investi- 
gations of the learned world have been able to re- 
yeal to us on the state of our globe, or that of the 
heavens. Peruse with care our Scriptures from 
one end to the other, to find there such spots, and 
whilst you apply yourselves to this examination, 
remember that it is a book which speaks of every- 
thing, which describes nature, which recites its 
ereation, which tells us of the writer, of the at- 
mosphere, of the mountains, of the valleys, of the 
animals, and of the plants. It is a book which 
teaches us of the first revolutions of the world, 
and which foretells its last. It recounts them in 
the circumstantial languages of history, it extols 
them in the sublimest strains of poetry, and it 
chants the charms of glowing songs. It is a book 
which is full of oriental rapture, elevation, varic- 
ty, and boldness. It is a book which speaks of the 
heavenly and invisible world, whilst it also speak: 
of the carthand things visible. It is a book which 
nearly tifty writers of every degree of cultivation, 
of every state, of every condition, and living 
through the course of fifteen hundred years, have 
concurred to make. It is a book which was writ- 
ten in the centre of Asia, in the sands of Aral 
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and in the deserts of Judea; in the court of the: 





temple of the Jews, in the music schools of the 
prophets of Bethel and Jericho, in the sumptuous 
palaces of Babylon, and on the idolatrous banks 
of Chebar, and finally, in the centre of western 
civilization, in the midst of polytheism and its 
idols, and in the bosom of pantheism and its sad 
philosophy. It is 1 book whose first writer had 
been for years a pupil of the magicians of Exypr; 
in whose opinion the sun, the stars, and the ele- 
ments were endowed with intelligence, reached on 
the elements, and governed the world by a] 
alluvium. It is a book whose first writer preceded, 
by more than nine hundred vears, the most an- 
cient philosophers of ancient Greece and Asia; the 
Thaleses, and the Pythagorases, Zalucuses, the 
Xenophons and the Confuciuses. It 
which carries its narrations to the hierar Ss of 
angels; even to the most distant epochs of the fu- 
ture, and the glorious seenes of the Jast day. 
Wall, search among its fifty thors, search wnong: 
its 66 books, its 1,18) chapters, and 31,713 verses, 
search for one of thet housand errors whieh the an- 
elents and moderns committed when they speak of 
the heavens, of the earth, of their revolutions, or 
their clements—search, but you will find none. 
































Original. 
THINE, EVER THINE, 


Atu through life, what e’er its lot may be, 
All my love and all my heart I conscerate to thee; 
Give it trily, sucredly, without fear or pain; 
Though I trust thee wholly, Ido not trust iu vain; 
Joy fully and trustingly my life to thee I bind! 

Thine, ever thine. 











Through all the changing scenes of life I will go with 
thee; 

Knowing, whether weal or woe, thou wilt care for m 

Feeling ‘tit a glorious thing that I may love thee ev 

Love thee fondly all my life till Death our hearts shall 
Ke 


Ty 
And e’en in Death I still shall feel thy love my heart 
entwine, 











Thine, ever thine. 


All the future I may love thee, trust without a fear, 

J almost shrink to take the gift xo precious and so dear; 

Lteel 1 am not worthy so pure, 60 true x heart. 

Aud yet Lcould not Jove thee were thou other than 
thon art! a 

Every treasure of my heart I lay upon Love's shrine. 

Thine, ever thiue. 








METTLE. 


a book j 





COURTESY AND KINDNESS, | 


IOURTESY among “ well-bred” people would 
\ seem to be a matter of course, and good nature 
ig not an uncommon characteristic of a larger 
class. But kindness is something more than cither 
of these, involving and appealing to hizher in- 
stincts and rarer feelings. True kindness is al- 
most always courteous, because gentleness and 
sympathy teach it to be so; but the conv of the 
rule hardly holds good. The shows of politeness 
may be taught, and may be so well learned as to 
pass muster in that society which rarely peers be- 
neath the smooth surfaces of things. Good-nature, 
too, is often a shallow, and sometimes even a sel- 
fish characteristic. It implies the possession of 
neither sympathy, tact nor thoughtfulness; of 
which qualitios kindness is but the natural mani- 
festation. What we call ood breeding in individ- 
uals is simply that kindness of manner which 
kes us at once feel easy in their society, pleased 
with thom, and freed from troublesome conscious 
ness of ourselves, The same self-consciousness is 
probably at the root of two-thirds of the awkward- 
ness and ill-breeding that we meet with. It te 
es an artificial or “ studied” manner, than whi 
nothing is more uncomfortable or absurd to be- 
hold. “Also, sinee they who labor under tho pres- 
sure of self-consciousness cannot possibly have 
time to think of anything else, there can exist none 
of that feeling which is quick to perceive and take 
thought for the feelings of those around them. 
Thus the very fundamental clement of good breed- 
ing is lost. But where this diseriminating kind- 
ness of heart is joined to naturalness of manner, 
there will always be genuine, even if not conven- 
tional courtesy. Good feeling speedily teaches 
good manners, 

Kindness is, in fact, sympathy made manifest. 
But it must be admitted that, granted the feeling 
of kindness, the desire to be kind does not recessa- 
rily secure its own fulfilment. Something is need- 
ed besides, of that subtle essence we call tact, that 
happy combination of delicate instinct and quick 
intelligence which enables us to evince our sympa- 
thy or kindliness in the manner best suited to the 
idiosyneracy of the recipient. This especi 
plies to our intercourse with absolute or com| 
tive strangers. The most obtuse Jearn in time to 
adopt themselves, in some measure at least, to 
those constantly around them. Moreover, our 
friends, and those who know us well, will general- 
ly give us credit for kind intention, even when we 
fail in effect. But with those who know us little, 
we ha it once all to learn and everything to 
teach. Itis in such eases that what we mean by 
“good breeding,” helps us out of the difficulty, 

For instance, it is not kind, and, therefore, is not 
courteous, to be over-demonstrative with a reserved 
person, or over-reticent to one whose own warm 
open heart asks for answering frankness. Nor 
need we forfeit one iota of what ix worth preserv- 
ing of our individuality by thus adapting ourselves 
to the differing characteristics around us. [t would 
do very few of us any m if we all “rubbed. 
each other’s angles down” in this way. The re- 
served may be assured it would be a wholesome 
discipline for them to practice candor; while the 
demonstrative would do well sometimes to set a 
guard upon their too great readiness to say and 































































lo. 

Finally, there is one simple and all-sufficient rule 
to bear in this, as in many another cases, Love 
lends to most of us “tact,” forethought, knowl- 
ledge. Where we love, we nuderstand, and can 
tmake ourselves understood. [t is this which im- 
: parts to the simplest the faculty of so placing: him- 

self in the position of hi: ii 
stinctively divines the course of speech, manner 
and action which will be most grateful and bene- 
ficial to him. It is hardly enough to “do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us;” 
we must try to “ do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us—if we were in their place.” 
The first is the letter of Christian morality, which 
may serve to save ourselves. ‘The addition is the 
spirit of Christian morality, which may, and does, 
many a time, save our brethren. 














Original. 
HOME RE-VISITED. 


— is there, it is there, I can gee the glance 

Of the sparkling waves in their ouward dance, 
‘And the waters are singing their joyous tone, 
Rementbered so well in the days that are flown. 
And the shadowy glade. whence the merry shout, 
Of my childhood’s mirth, has so olt ruug out; 

1 behold it again, and the waving trees, 

‘As they gently toss in the sportive breeze. 


There the woodlands wave. in whore verdant maze 
T have wandered so oft in the summer days, 
 Plncking the flowers from each bank and dell, 
Or stooping to drink from the spring's bright well. 
Jam home once more! ob that heart-cherished word! 
oS was never forgotten, though rarely heard; 
O, mother! I've come to the cottage door 
Of my much-loved home, to depart bo more. 
Farru. 
AUTUMN COLOR 
E are now approaching the season when our 
Amerivan woods put on their glorigus gar- 

ments of inany hues, eclipsing the gayest tints the 
painter spreads on his palette, and rivalling the 





















and the emerald. ‘The boldest attempt at pictorial 
representation never yet presented more than a 
faint and feeble mockery of the prismatic brillian- 
ey of our attumnal forest, The golden glow of 
the walnut, the blended gold and crimson of the 
sugar maples, the scarlet of the beech, the ruddy 
gleam of the oak leaves, how can art hope to per- 
petuate them? To what are these vivid anc d 
colors to be attributed? A writer in the T 
has answered the questfon. He says: 
common notion with most people that the gor- 
geous colors of our autumn foliage are due to the 
action of frost. The fact that the rich reds, and 
searlets, and browns, of our oaks, maples and 
hickories, make their appearance at about the 
same time as the early frosts of (i is given rise 
to this general belie: 
frost has but a collateral eff 
tion, The real 
of the le 
with the 
lor to flow 
























eet upon this d 
¢ of this change is the ripening 
s ripen and fall in accordance 
vegetable economy which gives col- 
and fruit at their period of matnrity. 























splendid hues of the sapphire, the ruby, the topaz, | 





certain period of its growth, suddenly changes its 
normal green hue into the peculiar color which be- 
longs to its family or species. Flowers assume 
their final color carlier than the leaves, beenuse 
their mission is accomplished and they mature 
and fall away at an earlier period. The fruit 
which remains continues green for a certain space 





culiar color. Leaves in the same way change their 
colors, from the light delicate green in spring, 
which is due to the scanty development of the 
parenchymatous tissue, into the dark opnque green 
of late summer, which is due to the gradual filling 
up of the leafy cells by an accumulation of piz- 
ment and parenchyma. At this stage all growth 
has ceased and they begin to take on the color 
which belongs to ripeness and which precedes 
their full. Early in autumn may be ecen the rich 





has made its appearance. Some maple may stand 
alone among its mates all flaming in brilllant ar- 


color may be we eannot discover. It may be 
chemical or mechanical, Certain fungi assume a 
brilliant blue at the instant they are broken, and 


chemical one. Were it cold or frost alone which 
occasioned the changes, we should not see individ 


mates, but there would be a simultaneous change. 


cording to soil 
count for the di 





change, wither und fall? 


Original. 
THE THU. ER STORM. 





fears; 


dark, 


roud, 


cloud. 


ane: 
wailing gust, 
ing clouds of dust. 
Now sce the flash of fire, like a figlden arrow past, 
‘Tis gone, and for an instant lw 
ful peal 
fuirly reel! 
cloud 


loud; 


dies. James W. McDerorr. 


THE SPHYNX. 





sits the lonely Sphy 
but the comeliness 
worshiped beast is a deformity and a mouste! 
this generation, and yet you can see that thos 


Comely the creature is, 











short and proudly-wreathed 





blood will look on you with the sad, serious gaze, 


ing lips of the very Sphynx. 





in one regard the stone idol bears 
semblance of Deity—unchangefulness i 











ever and ever inexorable! Upon ane! 





—upon battle and pestilence—upon the cease 
ii of the Egyptian race—upon ke 
—Lerodotus yesterday, and Wi 











the same earnest ©) 
mn. And we, w 
er aw 


, and the same sad, tranquil 








and the Engl 





banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the faith 


with those sume sad, earnest 
tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock a 
the Syhynx. 





Original. 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
QNifsrael’s platy, all pate and tone, 
The Rose of Sharon blooms, 
Pale watcher of the mighty dead, 
The sentinel o'er the tonibs. 





A thousand years have past, and still 
Their dustin silence sleepr; 

And Sharon's rose is constant still, 
‘There still in surrow weeps. 


So when my dust in dust xhull rest, 

Will memory tor me kee 

The coustunt rose within the heart, 
To bud and bloom and weep? 





| A dower i: 





only a transformed lea! which, at a 


Gro. C. TYRRELL. 


scarlet of the woodbine and sumach peering 
through the dense green around, long before frost 


ray. What the ultimate cause of this change of 


this is thought to be a molecular change, not a 


ual plants varying in odor weeks before their 


The process of ripening, however, is varied ac- 
exposure, age, ete., which will ac- | det 2, anc ’ 

rence which exist in the periods | Yrinth of doubt. A point in social order may be 
of change in different localites, Cold weather | raised, and pending its debate in the public mind, 
does of conrse hasten this natural coloration. The | *0ciety deteriorates, “Should boys and girls bo 
sap no longer runs to supply the leaves, but re- | educated together? 


treats to the soil; this deprives them of the vital ye est : e 
fluid which feeds them, and consequently they |God’s institutions in every household! Men of 





The winds are whispering gruflly, the sky is growing 
dark; a 
And, like a mighty equadron. with dork flag floating | ¥ 


And, first, with mystic tappings, soft falls the gentle 
Giving treble notes of warning against the window- longer a fit companion for girls? At what age are 


Again the blinding lightning flashes from the gloomy 
Again the thunder’s lion voice rolls fearfully, grandly | teachers have their 
Again, ayuln, flash, flash and peal across the murky | formed specin 
Tin for away, ’mid earth and eky. each distant echo 





and kiss your charitable hand with her big, pout- | With arrows of death 


the midst | |, : 7 
of change—the saine seeming will and intent for- | Uatrodden no more let the wild herbage gro 

nit dynas- | 
ties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings—uapon Greek | With rich reeking plunder of war overborue. 
and Roman—upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors Z 
—aupon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern empire | Haste: gather your bands in one legion of dread, 
Jexs 
n-eyed trav- 
rburton to- 
day—upon all, and more this unworldly Sphynx . 
has watched and watched like a Providence, with | 7 


shall die, and Islam will with- | Women belong to the tribe of gossips; posse 
glishmun, leaning far over to {AO Tesources in herself, with insatiable craving 
hold his ‘loved India, will plant a firm foot on the 1 after excitement, she must create for h 








Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LINES 
TO A LADY ON THE DEATH OF HER SISTER. 
ME fies though from thy heart's full cup 
Grief's waters overflow, 


While bitter is the draught to sup 
‘That tills the soul with woe; 


of time, and then at maturity assumes its own pe- Believe! His strength shall bear thee up, 


Who sent the crushiug blow. 


Though bruised and mangled is thy soul, 
And it is well to weep; 

Though bitter sorrow’s knell doth toll 
To thee of her last sleep, 

Yet light, beyond, uo clouds control, 
God's promise he will keep. 


For those like her, ‘ the pure in heart,” 
Shall stand around His throne; 

Strive on, though sorrows o’er thee dart, 
Faint not, it shall be shown 

That peace, within thy inmost heart, 
Brings quiet calm unknown. 


Believe in yonder world of light 
You'll meet to part no more; 

aay we this truth e’er read aright, 
That dear ones gone before 

‘We there may view in Heaven's bright light. 
With them enjoy its store. (EM ALLEN. 





EDUCATING BOYS AND GIRLS. 


‘OW much folly one runs into when he leaves 
the track of common sense. The things well- 
ned become obscure, and one wanders ina lab- 








What a question to be agitated in the face of 


sense, what, pucrility of mind is indicated by the 
question! Why are boys and girls born into the 
same family, to be nursed at the same bosom, to 
be trained at the same maternal love and paternal 
vigilance? What faculty has the boy which the 





HE willow leaves are trembling, and every leaf ap- | girl has not? or what propensity more or less, has 
pent 


he than she possesses? What sentiment is he en- 


pears 
To dread n thousand coming woes, to feel a thousand | dowed with that she does not share, that she should 


be put by herself and cducated with reference to 
sex, and not according to the needs of a human 


By terror winged to refuge fly the blue-bird and the | being? Aud why should he be removed from her 





refining influence to learn recklessless and practice 
? Is there any stage of girlhood at which the 
ndividual are merged in sex, and 











attributes of the 


D! B 
On wings of' fire advances fast the gloomy threatening ! emboilying acntiment, she becomes i mere female? 


At what stage of life does the boy become a mere 
animal, or an abstraction of intellect, that he is no 


boys and girls disqualified to improve cach other? 


Pp eee ; 
But soon the wind comes sweeping with a loud and | If ever, itis in consequence of erronious modes of 


education resulting in the mischievous theories in- 


Bringing taster down the large dropped rain and rais- | culated by spurious refinement. 


We wonder that the obvious folly of educating 


js the falling rain and boys and girls in separate schools should have 


Deen questioned. Train the mind to activity, vig- 


ast. eas rt 
Tick, tick—I hear the old clock beat, ab! whatan aw- | or, health; then it will find its own sphere, and 


acttle to equilibrium, No philosopher will fear the 


Of deafeuing noise that makes the earth and heavens | consequences, knowing that natural Jaws being 


observed, only good—an equipoise of effects—can 
result. Socicty has many caprices to gratify, 
spedients, and theorists ex 
m of improvement is a de 
nen of industry, discreditable to tho 








periment, till the v 





manufacture. 

In reference to this a feeling in the public mind 
is gathering strength; and occasionally it is re- 
sponded to and encouraged by the newspaper 
press. We notice it sometimes in those journals 


EAR the Pyramids, more wondrous and more | Which, a little While ago, stood aloof, or spoke as 
awful than all else in the laud of Exypt, there if under the influence of cither doubt or fear, 





Now they assert the right. ‘ir position is posi- 


not of this world; the once | tive, for the great ones of their sect have spoken. 
to | decisively in favor of it. Before those editors knew 


whether any of the scribes or pharigees had be- 


lips, ‘ 

so thick and heavy, were fashioned neecording to lieved, how could they perecive the truth? But, 
some ancient mould of beauty—some mould of | the authorities have spoken, and their tones aro 
beauty now forgotten; forgotten, because that promptly echoed. Well, it is praiseworthy to fol- 
Greece drew forth Cythera from the flashing foam | !0v T 

of the Azean, and in her image created new forms | Mighty heads be spared to their 
of beauty, and made it a law among men that the | 88 in this case, afford truthful pre 
p should stand for 
the sigm, and the main condition of lovliness thro’ Original. 
all generations to come. Yet still there lives on 
the race of those who were beautiful in the fashion 
of the elder world; and Christian girls of Coptic 


low good examples, May the great hearts and the 





ts, and 
dents. 





Ty 





INDIAN GATHERING SONG 


ED tribes of the forest! leave woman and hearth! 
Too long has the war-hatchet rusted in eurth; 
, | Bedight in the garb that your Ancestors wore, 
fill the quiver ouce more. 


Your seer has beheld, in the visions of night, 


Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of |The chiettaine of yore, and they whisper of fight; 
lols, but mark ye this, ye breaker of imaz- | The song of the raven is end inthe wood; 


Haste! gorge on the morrow her nestlings with blood. 


{In your still, shaded trail that conduets to the foe; 
But deep by the footmark of captives be worn, 


Like the turbulent river by mountain streams fed 
Then roshing oll painted aud plumed for the fray. 
Sweep the host of iuvasion-like flood-wood away! 
EM. L. 











L| ccccees ) Tue Sinty Woman.—This class of 


ne 





urself’ some 
The silly woman 








-_ interest to fill her vacant hour: 





ful; and still that sleepless rock will lie watching i ig the torment of her own family and the dread of 
and watching the works of the new and busy race, | Others. She enters with an uir of busy importance, 
,and the same which might induce one to whom she is unknown 


| to believe that weighty matters bring her fiom her 
own home. Then follows the latest bit of scandal, 
{rota with the injunction, perhaps, not to breathe it 
to the world, as she would not be implicated as the 
author on any account, Such creatures remind 
me of the contemptible insect whose undermining 
labors saps the foundation of the noblest struc 
tures, and in time bring them to ruins. The silly 
woman, strange as it_ may secm, most often finds 
a congenial companion in the marriage lottery, 
for men of sense hive power to hold them in 
check; and when a gossip of this stamp finds 
sympathy of taste in her partner—when he not 
untrequently heightens the coloring she gives to 
her piquant stories, and aids her in disseminating 
them—it ix but fair to place him in the same cate. 
gory. The children of this pair should be called 
Malice and Busybody, for they are twins of Silli- 
ness and Guspip. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Baox Numuers of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


A New Story.—Next week we shall commence a 
story entitled “ Evriz GRAVES, THE SPRITE OF OAK- 
wooD Haz,” by one of our best writers, Miss Emma 
L on, who has furnished but one story for our paper 
besore. This is a very interesting domestic story, aud 
will probably continue in four or five papers. It is 
just such a story 28 every one likes to read. 


SPECIAL NoticE.—Our contiibutor, John R. Walk- 
er, will devote his leisure to general writing for the 
Denctit of those requiring his services in this direction. 
Lectures, orations prepared in the most satisfactory 
manner for socicties and individuals. Address 89 
William Street, New York City. 


Musica CaskrT.—No. 8 of this popular periodical 
hus been issued, containing eight excellent melodies. 
Pisce 10 ots. acopy. Sold by music dealers. 


“ FaTHER Kemp's Old Folks Concert Tunes.” Every 
oe who has listened to the music of Father Kemp's 
ch: ir have felt a strong desire to obtuin a copy of the 
tunes they sung, forgetting that the charm came as 
qwuch or more from the fine manner in which they 
were snug than irom the tunes which we “old folks” 
Jave been familiar with all our days; and we think 
{uey possess more music than any of the more modern 
yloductions. The tuves can all be bad of Oliver Dit- 
son & Co.. who have got them up in a neat pamphlet 
form for about 25 cts. a copy, all comprised in about 
76 pages of the usual singiug-book size. 

O'iver Diison & Co. have sent us three ballads, 
whieh they have just published. “J’m leaving Home, 
my Willie,” a Scotch ballad, by M. W. Ralfe. 

“Dm leaving home, my Willie, 
So dinna mind my tears; 

For though I weep sae bitterly, 
My heart is free from fears. 

For 1 love thee better, Willie, 
‘Than a’ the world beside, 

And sune thou'lt sce I'shall na’ be 
Asad and sorrowin’ bride.” 

“ My Bonny Bark,” is a piece arranged by W. Allen 

Suuth; the words are by Miss M. Walker. 

“The sun goes down behind a cloud, 
‘The evening stuis look pale; 

The moon, gle wens a misty shroud, 
And fiercely blows the gale. 

Be trueto me, my bonnie bark, 
Be tirm and true to me, 

For thou and 1 must watch to-night 
Upon the stormy: eeu. 

Then let the thunder roar, 
And let the wild winds blow; 

‘We've met their rage before, 
And will not fear them now.” 

“The Lone Old Tree,” is a composition by Clement 
Wunte; the words are by Deswond Ryan, 

“Twas eve when I crossed o'er the old stile that led 
‘to the scenes of my youth, once so dear; 

Lut the gieen waving iields of my 1uthers liad fied, 
aud no home of wy childhood was newr. 

A itis appeared where ms dwelling once rose, 

And weeds o'er the garden grew raukling aud free; 
No memorial remained the fond past to d: Cy 

Au were goue, all were goue, save the lone old tree.” 

We have also received a uew piece for the paper, 
fiom “Ned Juckson,” one of our Lest writers, entitled 
+ An Evening Hymn.” It is dedicated to one who ix 
worthy of the honor. 
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Original 
UP AMONG THE CATSKILLS.—NO 2. 


IVE summers ago, Ralph, the same Ralph then 
to day, looked about him for a quiet resting 
place for Kora and I, during the dogs-day’s rei; 
away from the city’s din. We vastly preferring 
Saratoga, were in no wise intimidated by his rep- 
resentations of the distracting whirlpool of that 
fashionablo cauldron of pleasure and folly, nor yet 
80 excessively verdant us to suppose the fortnight. 
he spent at the Spa to be a perennial pilgrimage, 











of his own private feelings. If his sclf-iinposed 
exile were a penance, he certainly retarred 2 per- 
fected martyr; and to cur worldly eyes rather as 
devotee at the shrine of terpsicore, or aitache at 
Cupid’s court, than a travel-stained sinner, purg- 
ing his conscience of its weight of guilt in alarm- 
ing draughts of nauseating liquid. However, our 
spiritual visions were never of the inmost brilliant 
order; and so, meek little lambs that we were, we 
must needs be content to browse, mentally, on the 
w grains of intellectual food that this quondam 
shepherd of ours was pleased to scatter before us. 
Yet we could not refuse to endorse his taste as 
perfect when he finally brought us to the retreat 
he had found—a quiet spot hidden among some of 
nature’s wildest beauties. Oh! the delights of 
those weeks of unrestrained freedom. Since then 
we have wandered far and wide, secking those 
Dead Sea apples of pleasure that thrive no where 
so well as in the hot-beds of summer resorts, only 
to find them “ashes and dust.” And so when we 
thous ht of urming to this, our first love of the 
summer time, it was with somewhat of the feclings 
thata student of nature would turn from the rarest 
of camillins, so wax-like in their scentless beanty, 
to a bunch of freshly-gathered violets wish the 
morning dew still resting upon their fragrant pe- 
tals, 

The dear old homestead nestled there lovingly at 
the foot of the tall mountain that looms so grandly 
behind it, and stands a protecting shield from the 
winds and storms that rack the upper air. A sort 
of protye of the old mountain is that little farm- 
house, too, and all through the forty years that it 
has stood there, the old mountain has gathered its 
greenest of foliage in the early spring-time, and 
the most gorgeous of all its armed warriors of the 
woods in the glorious autumn, and marshalled 
them with scenic effect, just where a glowing back- 
ground was needed to relieve its dun-brown hue, 
(for it is of no vine-wreathed cottage that Iam 
writing.) Perhaps it was only a stroke of policy 
on the part of this peer of the realm natural, to 
bind the occupants of the house with cord of love 
more closely to this their home, lest they shoud 
lured thence by the falser lights of a city’s arti- 
ficial glow. Or, if there ave scrmons in stones, 
may not the mountain’s greater capacity yield its 
increased lessons of usefulness, and, by this irre- 
sistible appeal to the heart, lead “ From nature up 
to nature’s God?” Who knows?” 

Known to all the country round as Uncle Joe 
and Aunt Kitty, the old couple who occupied that 
house “ at the foot of the hill,” bad learned mi 
a lesson of holy faith and trust and chariiy whil 
living there in quiet seclusion, nor learned in vain, 
as many suilerlng neighbor could testify. No 
wanderer turned unrelicved from their hospitable 
door; no call upon their sympathies passed un- 
heeded; and where the world in self-righteous 
scorn had forsaken one, who, loving much, had 
sinned much, the broad shield of their heaven- 
taught charity was thrown around her with pro- 
tecting power, till the death-angel came and bore 
her away, where, in that spiritual kingdom, she 
will be judged with those who, before her “ mantle 
of sin was fhid down,” had stoud aside, saying, “1 
am holier than thou.” 

What wonder, then, that the bright waters of 
refreshment that they had poured forth so freshly, 
all through the morning and at noonday, should 
now, in this calm eventide of their lives, return to 
distill a holy dew of peace that naught could de- 
stroy. What a happy time is this twilight of the 
soul; thrice blessed they who shall have pa 
vd the ea morning and the fieree neonda. 
many times footsore aud heart weary, it may be, 
among the doubts and sophistries, and all through 
the torturous windings of the world’s labyrinthian 
maze, yet on the home track stil!, who shall have 
vained the western slope at last, with a spiritual 
atmosphere so rarified as to make the wintry, 
night of age beautiful. With the starry orbs of 
fuith and love, and the brightest one of hope that 
have followed them all through this long journey 
—sometimes well nigh obscured, and again shin- 
ing with only a dim lustre, gloriously bright and 
beautcous now, when earth is growing cold and 
dim, giving promise of a cloudless dawn, 

In times past the house had echoed to the patter 
of childish feet, and later to the statlier tread of 
manhood and to woman’s tighter step; but the 
surging waves of their life sea had scattered them 
all, Some far distant, and others, though nearer, 
t not sheltered by the roof-tree that had been 
their childhood’s home; while three had found a 
safer home and quieter rest beneath the sod upon 
the sloping hillside, where the soft south wind 
murmured an unceasing requiem over them, And 
of all the numerons family not one remained to 
support the declining steps of the parents who had 
loved them so long and well. But in’ thei 
were a blithe litthe maiden with the rosi 
cheeks, and the clearest of voices, and “ Cris, 
who ought to have been the hero of a romance; 
and indeed there was a bit of romance in his his- 
































































































































tory. 

Tlis blue-eyed mother had been an especial fa- 
forite of Aunt Kitty’s, and her marriage with a 
thrifty young farmer had met with an unqualified 
approval. Within the month of their m we he 
had gone to the west to satis!y himself’ that the 
home he was preparing for his young wife would 
be ready in the early autumn, and was on his 
homeward journey. But, alas! the stormy winds 
took no heed that an expectant bride was waiting 
sorrowfully at home for the husband who had lin- 
gered so long, and one dreary night the tidings 
reached her that the hand which had so lately 
clasped hers in repeating “until death,” had been 
found tangled among sea moss, in that same last 
cold grasp of death. Gradually the light went 
out from her eyes, and the warinth from her heart; 
and when she at last laid her babe in Aunt Kitty's 
friendly arms, it was with a promise that she 
would be a mother to the helpless orphan. 
Twenty-five years had passed since Uncle Joc 
and Aunt Kitty had taken this little stray waif of 
humanity, and called their home his; nobly had 
they fulfilled the promise made to the dying moth- 
er, While he in tarn had repaid their kinduess with 
the devotion of a son, Many a dream of ambition 
had there come to the boy as he had Jain in the 
shadow of the trees, and looked up to the blue 
hills, all concentrated on the space that lay beyond 
them; but when he would have songht to make 
them reality, Aunt Kitty’s tearful remonstrances 





























in expiution of some mortal sin, and in violation 





much for his resolution, and so he had finally been 
brought to promise that he would never leave 
them, But this remorseless crushing out of all 
the brightest dreams of his youth was not accom- 
plished without many a struggle; There were 
dreary hours when all hopes of winning for him- 
self a name among men could not be wholly stifled, 
when the strong spirit of the man would have 
broken away from all the ties that affection would 
fain have thrown around him, but for that remem- 
‘but once given his was not the na- 
ture to recall it, And so the years had rolled 
along unmarked by any of those chan; in the 
home scenes that, Ike Marvel says, “Graft age 
upon a man.” , 4 

The early planting and the harvest ingathering, 
the ripened autumn fruits and the winter’s plea- 
sures, all had come and gone with their seasons. 
With him the rash impulsivencss of youth had 
given place to the maturity of manhood; and if 
there were seeds of unhappiness yet springing up 
in his pathway of duty that he had marked out 
for himself, they were cither rooted out altogether, 
or else hidden in some grave of the heart that he 
had made for them, und carefully covered by the 
discipline that the years had brought to him. He 
had cut many a broad swarthe of thought, as well 
as of grass, and many a weighty problem had 
plowed’ its way through his brain, and zealously 
solved itself in hours of study and reflection. Un- 
aided he had prepared an intellectual groundwork, 
and carefully nourished such educational germs as 
opportunity had given him, for, where there is a 
will there is a way, and in one way and another he 
had managed to pick up stray bits of information 
that had given tone and swhstance to his conversa- 
tion, and stamped him far aboye the average of 
his fellows. 

Thad fancied at times that the demon of discon- 
tent was still struggling with the better feelings of 
the man, When the labors of the day were over, 
and silence and rest brooded over the household, 
there was evidently a um somewhere, and a 
want of mental stamina felt by him, that a news- 
paper or the few books the libpary afforded could 
hardly supply. [was particularly impressed with 
this idea as we sat one evening under the old porch, 
enjoying the cool breeze and listening tothe chirp- 
ing of the crickets, I bad been relating some iu- 
cident of home, and the conversation had gradual 
turned on the relative merits of city and country 
lite, and the diversity of the two habits of living. 

Cris had said that the country had many varied 
attractions to him above the artificial atmosphere 
that of necessity pervaded a city, but_a farmer's 
life none, except as the chosen one of the only pa- 
rents he had ever known, 

I had said,— Cris, it is better to he good than 
to be great; and here one may pray to be kept un- 
spotted from the world, with hope of clearer heart 
und brain to aid them in the attempt.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “we all admire goodness 
in the abstract, and worship greatness in the real- 
ity; even you, Miss Katie, I doubt not, notwith- 
standing your assertion, would, if the choice were 
given you, prefer the sounding title to an unobtru- 
sive title of well doing. Is it not so?” 

He looked at ie earnestly for a moment, and 
my own eyes drooped beneath his glance, for, pre- 
varicate Twould not, and there was no evading 
the question. And, alas! yes, every one carries 
among their list of virtues for every day wear, 
(which, however, few remember to practice,) hu- 
mility elevated to a conspicuous place in the cata- 
logue, and carry out in practice an admiration for 
pre-cininence, without entering into any nice 
tiny as to how attained, that argues ill for the sta- 
hility of their code of morals, and so [was not 
surry to hear Kora’s voice callings me fo come in 
out of the damp evening air, tat saved me the 
necessity of replying to his question. Oh, yes, a 
very hero was Cris, and no one appreciated him 
better than we did, for he was an untiring escort 
when in our rambles over hill and dale we had 
uced of a protector. 7 
Ralph had seen us safely to our journey’s end, 
had supplied us with everything that he could im- 
agine would add to our comfort, and, alter a few 
days spent in rural amusements, began to feel ter- 
ly cnnuied, when (trust aman for expedients) 
he suddenly remembered # pressing business en- 
gagzement at home, and was off to fulfil, or more 
probably to seek it, before we had fairly realized 
that he was going, But wo were not altogether 
disconsolate in his absence; we had expressed a 
desire for a ride on horseback, and before he lett 
he had ransacked an adjacent village to procure us 
a couple of side saddles, These we determined to 
put in use forthwith; and, after a day spent in the 
manufacture of habits and trimming of jockeys, 
we came down one fine morning equipped for a 
vide, with Cris, as usual, for an attendant. He 
rode gracefully and well, and even Kora, though 
she had at first been somewhat disposed to ridi- 
‘ule, what she termed my “ Admiration for a rus- 
tic,” could not but acknowledge that he appeared 
to advantage. 

This was but the beginniug of many an eques- 
trian excursion; we improved the early morning 
hours and rode long miles to obtain a better view 
of the gorgvous sunset, and once even ventured on. 
a moonlight ride. Poor Cris! into what well nigh 
unattainable heights and depths was he not be- 
trayed, for a flower or a berry that attracted our 
ratic fancies; but he appeared totally uncon- 
scious that he was winning laurels for himself’ in 
lus chivalrous efforts for our gratification, and it 
never entered into our plans to enlighten him as to 
the extent of the obligation. 

Kora was an experienced rider, and, perfectly 
irless of danger, would leap the fences with an 
ease that would have excited envy ata steeple 
chase; [ was not lacking in courage, and from 
want of experience, ignorant of fear. We were 
riding along through across road, one pleasant af- 
ternoon, ata brisk 6 that had lett Cris far in 
the rear, when we were suddenly brought to a 
halt by the unexpected obstacle ofa fence directly 
across the road. Kora, without waiting for Cris 
to come up and let down the bars, had leaped it, 
secmingly without an effort, and called after me to 
follow her, saying there was no danger. The 
fence was not a high one, and, secing the case 
with which she had gone over, I supposed it to be 
the merest trifle in the work! to follow; at an 
rate 1 was not disposed to let the opportunity pas 
without a trial of skill in horsemanship, and so 1 
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and Uncle Jov’s evident regret had proved too 





urged on my steed. But ol Sorrel, either from 














want of proper management, or bec 
never calculated the possibility of bong eed pat 
to perform such mad antics, stumbled, and Tome 


and rider rolled over in the dust togethe n 
instant Kora had sprung from her stig = 
come to my assistance, f her suddle and 


roe 1 eat aro you hurt? Ishall nover for. 


“ , 3 . 
Pe don’t know; suppose you pick me Up and 
Kora’s exclamations soon broug i 
side. When they had liberated me okige a 
horse’s hoofs, and set me on my t ny me 
found that I had sustained no other injui a Te 
few scratches, but bonnet and plume hep loae . 
crushed, and a good deal frightened Ta oly. 
sorry when Cris proposed going to the ne ee 
house in search of some kind of'a vehicle fo take 
mie: Hore in, for the horse, less fortunate than I, 
ad received a contusion i > 
ride him. that mude it unsufe to 

Kora was profuse in her regrets. 
much frightened as I was. ove oad oan = 
quietly down on some stones by the roadside and 
awaited, ith what patience we could cominand 
for his rerurn, uncertain whether to laugh or 16 
cry. An hour dragged wearily on before he nade 
his appearance in a pretty little light carriage with 
his own horse attached; he lifted me in, for I wi 
fully satisfied with my previous feats’ of agility, 
and we started for home, Kora, following and’ k a 
ing the lame horse at a funeral gato; a sorry look. 
ing company, and both of us considerably sobered 
for that day at least. After that adventure, whi 
the only horse that they would allow me to de 
was disabled, we were forced to give up equestrian 
ainusements until such times as the poor animal 
should Regain the. us of his tba, and content 
ourselves with sober drives in il 
ving, the old family car. 

ne of our chief sources of enjo: i 
Kora’s inventive genius soon aa dpested ore 
the art piscatorial was the ono this time favor 
with her approval. Ralph had left us fishing rods 
in abundance, and by some strange oversight of 
ours, or perhaps because our time had been too 
fully occupied to think about it, we had forgotten 
to use them until one day we had wandered. down, 
to atiny little brook, that wound its way unheeded 
through a grassy ineadow, and bubbling and lea 
ing in the sunshine, danced its way onward to Ff 
own music, and was lost in the distance some- 
where. “ Where?” and when I asked the ques- 
tion Kora remembered that it followed the muad- 
ow, until it mingled in the deeper waters of a creek, 
the finest fishing grounds for trout that the coun- 
try afforded. Gf course we must pay it a visit if 
Cris could be persuaded to tnke us; Cris was con- 
sulted and offered no objetion, and bright and 
carly the next morning we sturted, taking with ug 
a basket of edibles of aunt Kitty’s own proparin 
and with many an injunction to be careful, for in 
view of some of our previous exploits the old lady 
evidently thought we could not be safely trusted 
in any dangerous locality. 

We rode off in the most buoyant spirits; the 
ereck was at a distance of perhaps three miles 
from the house, situuted in a most romantic dell 
hemmed in by shelving rocks and the statliest 
hemlocks and cedars, some with their roots bare 
and clean by the swollen stream. _ It was nor wide 
but deep, more than deep enough to drown any 
unlucky wight who should be precipitated into its 
treachorous bosom; though calm aud transparent, 
it looked harmless enough to make one forget that 
danger lurked within its depths. 

Selecting a comfortable position under an over 
hanging rock protected from the sun and fanned by 
the cool damp air, we adjusted our lines and pre- 
pared for an onslaught on the finny tribe. Ang- 
ling (that is angling for fish) is, according to my 
notions of fun, a dreamy, sleepy amusement at 
best, (Beecher on trouting to the contrary not- 
withstanding) and was not long in wearying of the 
monotonous silence, for Kora would not permit 
me to talk lest [should seare the fish away. They 
had no cause for alarm, however, as far as I was 
concerned, for [was as much afraid of the little 
creatures as it was possible that they could be of 
me. I have an especial liking for trout, erixp and 
brown, as a side dish for breakfast, but could not 
for the life of ne trace any analogy between them 
and the slippery, squirming thing which, after an 
hour or so spent in patient watching, [ at last suc 
ceeded in capturing with Cris’ assistance. 

Kora was one of thoxe favored mortals on whom 
the sun of prosperity seems ever to shine with un- 
diminished lustre; she was sure to come out tri- 
umphantly crowned with glory from every under- 
taking, and it was not any matter of wonder to 
me when success attended her efforts in this di- 
rection as well. She and Cris were too intent on 
hetraying to their own destruction the innocent 
little denizens of the wood and stream to waste 
any thoughts on me. With premonition of some 
such result to my amateur angling experiments, I 
had provided myself with one of the most stirring 
sansution novels of the day, with an ethereal hero- 
ine, in flaxen ringlets and melting blue eyes, and 
a lover of the most approved standard of lovers, 
daring and devoted, and a“ sogar man,” too, an 
officer in the continental army. tened my 
rod securely in the crevice of a rock for the fishes 
to nibble at their leisure, and stretched out Inzily 
on the damp ground to follow the adverse fortunes 
of the devoted pair. Soon I heard Kora calling, 

a Katie, Katie, pull in your line, there’s a fish on 
ap 

“Pshaw! let the fish get off again as best it 
might, hadn’t my heroine with flaxen curls just 
heen carried off into Indian captivity, and wasnt 












































the young officer rushing hither and thith halt 
distracted, in a vain search for his betrothed? aud 








then expect me to assist in a capture of any kind, 
never! Twas for universal liberty, at least until 
My paragon was restored to the arms of her be- 
loved again. 

But before this most desperate of heroes had 
succeeded in the object of his reareh, Twas des- 
tined to a more scrious interruption. Kora fia 7 
succeeded in hooking a trout of wus! size, and 
in an cnergy of fear, lest it should slip off again, 
dashed it against the bank, and directly in my 
face. I sprang up, regardless of my pros imity to 
the edge, and would have fallen into the stream, 
but that Cris’s strong arm was suddenly thrown 
around me and drew me back—perhaps from 
watery grave. Back into the water went Ki 
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fish, back from the echoes came her scream | of 
horror; back did [ fall half fainting into Cris’s 
arms, and back into Indian captivity went the 
blue-eyed heroine, for in my fright the book had 
fallen into the stream, and the fate of inaiden and 
lover remained forever shrouded in mystery. it 
think | was more regretful of the young Indy’s 
fate than grateful for my own cscape, and Kora of- 
ferred as an atonement for the mischief’ she had 
caused, to fill out the remaining chapters of the 
hook subject to my approval, But no, the lives of 
the ill-fated pair were hopelessly wrecked, and so, 
for consolation, I turned to Aunt Kitty’s basket, 
und discovered that my appetite was not in any 
way diminished by the anxiety I had felt on their 
account, 

‘Tho sun was fast verging toward the western 
horizon when we rode up the lane that led to the 
house, with appetites sharpened to do justice to 
the meal that was awaiting us; aud, with 2 good 
supply of fish, (for which I could put in but a sin- 
gle claim,) laughing and screaming in the wildest 
of spirits we related to Aunt Kitty the incidents of 
the day. Dear old Jndy, she was more grateful for 
my preservation than Thad remembered to be 
myself, and her fervent ejaculation for thankful- 
ness sobered us for a moment, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“Pil tell you, aunty,” said I, “Kora has been 
trying to compass my destruction ever since we 
have heen here, and I verrily believe it is because 
Herbert Granger invited me to accompany him to 
the opera last spring.” 

“Hash, child!” Aunt Kitty replied, “ you must 
not tulk so recklessly; Kora and you are both too 
crazy to be trusted out of sight. 1 am afraid 
something terrible will happen to you before Ralph 
comes back.” 

“No, aunty,” Kora replied, “ we are going to be 
very sedate after this, and reserve our force of 
spirits until Rulph’s return.” And all the next 
week we remained quietly within doors, listening 
to Aunt Kitty’s stories of her early life, or cou- 
fined ourselves to moderate rambles in the vicini- 
ty of the house, . 

Ralph was coming back for a few days, and 
when le returned we were to accompany him 
home. He had promised us a visit to the Moun- 
tain House and Kanterskill Falls, (a description of 
which 1 will reserve for another letter,) in private 
council we had agreed that it would be very ro- 
mantic to go up on horsebsck, and lest we should 
be betrayed into any now dilemma that would in- 
terfere with our plans, had wisely concluded to 
keep out of danger, and the consequence was, that 
in the intervening days of Ralph’s arrival we were 
shining lights of propricty and decorun. 

: Katie WILLows. 











Original. 
NESS OF TIME. 


IME swings his scythe o'er rugged grounds, 
And mows his swarth, ’mid chning aud crowns, 

Without a clink or rattle; 

And secretly be bears hig wounds 
‘On Life's great field of battle; 

So soft he treads upon the mould, 

So silently his * taie is told.” 

We scarcely know we're growing old. 





So cilent is his march below, 

Throughout this world of weal and woe,” 
His footsteps fall wo gently; 

That even age forgets there’s snow 
Upon his dusty mantle; 

And sott he treads his daily route— 

We quite forget the seer, devout— 

Forget our sands are running out. 





©, Time! our old and secret friend, 
When thou, at last. dost Jowly bend 

‘To east aside thy muntle; 
When thou dost bere pronounce the end, 

O! wilt thou speak ag gentle? 
QO! wilt thou then as kindly seem, 
And make the change a careless dream, 
Like transit down a summer's stream? 

S. W. Wray. 











Original. 
EARLY AMERICAN POETS.—No. 1. 
BY LUTUER G. RIGGS. 


ip prosecuting these examples of carly American 
poetry, we do not pretend to claim for their au- 
thors any considerable degree of poctic merit, or 
that they ure to rank with the productions of the 
first cultivators of the pootic art in older nations; 
for, in fact, the works of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Chancer, Spencer, aud a host of others, though 
sometimes quaint and peculiar, are not a whit in- 
ferior, in any sense, to the later poots of the 








robably little of genuine inspiration pervaded 
es of any American writer previous to the 
tines of Philip Freneau, who was the most distin- 
guished poct of our Revolution, and one of those 
hies who with pen and sword aided in the 
achievement of our National Independence. 

Une reason, perhaps, why the writings of Folger, 
Mather, and others of our carly American poets, 
abound with such grotesque absurdities, may be 
found in the fact that the literature of the country 
had, in reality, no period of infancy—no time for 
natural and progressive development. Our fore- 
t, practical men—they felt that 
they could not well spare the time necessary to 
adorn the inner temple, and fashion its arches in 
accordance with the rules of progress and the 
world’s attainments. They were the laborers ; the 
architects were yet to come. They planted deep 
the root of religious and social virtues, thus laying 
the foundation of a national edifice which has 
even now attained to greater magnificence than 
the most sanguine of them ever dared to dream of, 
Nobly did they act their part; and if in poetry} 
they have not left behind them works for immor- 
tality, we will not speak of their works disparag- 
ingly, but accord to them the honor of plauting a 
national poetry, whose fruits, in modern times, 
the world has produced nothing which surpasses. ; 

The history of American poetry covers a period | 
of about two hundred and thirty-cight years ;—the 
first poem composed in this country being a de-| 
xeription of New England, in Latin, The Rev.. 
Wiliam Morrell, who emigrated to the Plymouth! 
Julony in. 1628, was its author. Mr. Morrell 
mained in the new colony only a few mouths, 
when he returned to London. 

‘The first verses by a Colonist are said to have 





























































Of mi: 
| And you of Dorch ster, y our verees lengthen, ; 
But with che texts* own words you will them strength- : 


been writen about the year 1630, and are descrip- 

tive of New England annoyances at that early 

pried of its settlement. The author, whose name 
a6 been lost, thus speaks of them: 


“ New England’s annoyances, you that would know 


hem, 
Pray ponder these verses which briefly do show them. 


a: The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grasa is much wanting that's fruitful aud good: 
Qur mountains and hills, and our valleys below, 
Being commonly covered with ive and with snow; 
But when the northwest wind with violence blows, 
‘Then every man pulls his eap over his nose; 

And if any’s so hurdy, and will it withstand, 

He forteits a finger, a toot or a hand. 


“ But when the Spring opens we then take the hoe, 
And make the ground rendy to plant and to sow; 
Our corn being planted and seed being sown, 

‘The worms destroy much before it is grown; 

But when it is growing some spoil there is made, 
By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade; 
And when it comes to full corn in the ear, 

It is often destroyed by raccoon aud by deer. 


“ And now do our garments begin to grow thin, 

And wool is much wanted to card and to spin; 

If we can get garments to cover without, 

Uur outer in-garments are clout upon clout; 

yur clothes we brought with us ae apt to be torn,— 
They need to be clouted soon alter they1¢ worn; 

But clouting our garments, they hinder us nothing — 
Clouts doubtless are warmer thin single whole cotton. 


“If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish, 

We have cmrots, aud pumpkine, aud turnips, and fish; 

And is there a mind for a delicate dish, 

We repair to the olam banks, and there we catch fish. 

Instead of pottage, and puddings, aud custards, and 
pies, 

Our pumpkins and parenips are common supplies; 

We have pumpkius at morning, and pumpkins at 





noon; 
If it were not for pumpkins we ehould be undone. 


“If barley be wanting to make iuto malt 

We must be content, and thiuk it uo fault; 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our ips 

Of pumpkins, and pursnips, aud waluut tiee chips. 

* . . . * » * » 
‘Now while some are going let others be coming, 
For while liquor's boiling it must have a ecumnung ; 
But I will not blame them, for birds of'a feather 
By seeking their fellows are flockIng together. 
ut you whom the Lord pretends hither to bring, 
Forgake uot the honey tor tear of the sting; 

But bring both « quiet aud contented mind, 
‘And all tecdful blessings you will surely tlud.” 


“The Psalms in Mctre, faithfully Translated, for 
the Use, Edification, and Comfort of the Saints, in 
Public and Private, especially in New England,” is 
said to have been the first book published in Amer- 
iea. It bore a Cambridge imprint, aud was dated 
1610. The versions were made by Thomas Welde, 
the first minister of Roxbury, Mass.; Richard 
Mather, minister of Dorchester, Mass.; and that 
famous apostle to the [udians, John Elliot, then 
minister of Newton, and a graduate at Harvard 
College in 1656. After the second edition of this 
work had been printed, Henry Dunster,* the first 
President of Liarvard College, assisted by Mr. 
Richard Lyon, improved the version, sind brought 
it into that state in which the churches of New 
England used it for many subsequent years. In 
the preface to this edition the ciditors say they 
“had special eye both to the gravity of the phrase 
of sacred writ, and sweetness of the verse.” Dun- 
ster and his cotemporaries seem to have been 
aware that their edition possessed. very little poctic 
merit, for they say: “If the verses are not always 
so smooth and elegant as some may desire and 
expeet,t let them consider that God’s altar needs 
not our polishing; for we have respected rather 
a plain translation than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase, and so have at- 
tended to conscience rather than elegance, and 
fidelity rather than piety, in translating Hebrew 
words into English language, aud David’s poetry 
into English metre.” Cotton Mather, while he la- 
ments the inelegance of the version,} declares that 
the Hebrew language was most exactly rendered, 
The following specimen of the translation is from 
the second edition: 

“PRALM ¢ ‘Wil. 
“The rivers on of Babilon, 
There when wee did sit downe, 
Yea, even then wee mourned when 
Wee remembered Sion. 
“ Qur harps we did hang it amid, 
Upon the willow tree, 
Beenuse there they that us away 
‘Led in captivitee, 
“ Requir'd of us a song, and thus 
Askt mirth us waste who laid, 
Sing Us among a Sion’s song, 
mito us then they said, 


“The Lord's song sing can wee, being 
In stranger's land? then let 

Loge her ekill my right hand if 1 
Jerusalem forget. 


“ Let cleave my tongue my pallate on 
If mind thee doo not 1, 

If chiefe joyes are I prize uot more 
Jerusaiein my joy. 

“ Remember. Lord, Edom’s sous’ word, 
Unto the ground, said they, 

It rage, it rage, when ag it was 
Jerusalem her day. 


© Blest shall he be that payeth thee, 
Danghter of Babilon; 

Who must be waste, that whieh thou hast 
Rewarded us upon. 


“0 happie hee shall surely bee 
‘Phat taketh up, that eke 

Thy Ittue ones against the stones 
Doth into pieces breake.”” 





















































» Mr, Griswold, in his “ Poets and Poetry of Amer- 
ica,” speaka, in this connection, of Thomas Gunat 
He’ is in error, however, a# no snech person was 
President of Harvard College. 








cr 
1 Henry Dunster was a 
modest, humble and Christian man, and was highly | 


respected for his learning, piety, aud spirit of govern- 
ment. He is also suid to have been a great master of; 
the oriental languages, i 

re printed twenty-three times in America, and several 
times in England and Scotland, where it was loug 
used in the dissen:ing congregations. 

t In the life of President Dunster, in Mather’s Mag- 
nolia, is the following admonition, by a Mr. Shepard, 
to the authors of the New Psalm Book 
© Ye Roxb'ry poets keep clear of the eritne 
ez to pive to un every good rhyme, 
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, ceaseless buzz 


Original. 
DEAL GENTLY WITH THE ERRING ONE. 
DEAL gently, with the erring one, 
‘What e’er his failings be; 
Deal gently with the erring one 
‘As God would prosper thee. 


The erring ones, oh what a load 
Their hearts may silent bear, 

Who've wandered trom the path of life 
‘And dwell in dark despair. 


A word, a logk of kinkness sent 
‘To hearts bowed down with grief, 
Will give the thoughts of feeling veut, 
And bring the charm reliet. 


Perhaps no mother’s hand has pressed 
For years that wayway head 

Yet ou it still her love may resi 
‘A blessing from the dead. 

And Pity, oh how sweet’s the tear 
She sheds for human woe; 

‘A healing balm for every fear, 
*Ewas God who made it so. 

And hast thou wandered from the track 
Which virtue calls her own, 

‘Wouldst turn thy straying footsteps back 
Lo sunlight, lope, and home? 

Caust not forgive another's faults 
When thine as great: may be? 

Then kneel to Heaven, but Kueel in vain, 
No God will pity thee. 

Gzo. C. TYRRELL. 


Original. 

MY EXPERIENCE IN THE COUNTRY. 
WAS spending the warm season at a couutry 
place in D—, for the sake of living in pro- 

faund retirement, and devoting my entire time to 
literary improvement, hence [ chose the most soli- 
tary retreat I could possibly find. 
“ Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a shelteriug wood, 
The safe’ retreat of health and peace, 
‘The rua) mansion stood,” 

Where, with my largo chest of hooks and writing 
materials, I had taken up my abode for at least 
thres months; my hostess, a demure lady some- 
thing past the meridian of life; her husbund, a fat 
good-untured man, aud one son of seventeen years, 
constituted the family. As my lady showed me to 
my room, a large square apartment in the second 
story, overlooking the river that went galloping 
past at no great distance, shaded as it was by the 
tall forest trces which stood quite motionless in the 
golden languor of the afternoon sun, I mentally 
¢jaculated,— Happiness is in store for me here; 
oh, most miserable, noisy, distracting city, from 
whence I have come, farewell for a few weeks at 
least.” 

The moment my landlady left me I commenced 
unpacking my books, and in due time arranged 
them to my satisfaction on the great high table in 
the corner of my room. [ had just finished when 
I was called to tea. Surely how simple is country 
life; no parade, no dislocating the spine in at- 
tempting airs of potiteness, but everything is 60 
simple and yet so tasty. Such were the thoughts 
that ran through my brain as I seated myself with 
the family around the furmer’s table. The sweet 
bread and golden butter tested the skill of my host- 
ess’ housewifery, and then the strawberries liter- 
ally swimming in sweet, rich cream—how delicious 
they were. After doing them ample just and 
enjoying a fine chat with the corpuleut “ head” of 
the domicile, L retired to my room, pleased with 
myself and the world in general, After reading 
twenty cantos of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, and con- 
gratulating myself a number of times on being far 
from the souud of railroad cars, the rattling of 
omnibuses along the pavement, &e., [ extinguis 
ed ny kunp and retired for the night to dream of 
the pine woods and flowing river that lulled me to 
sleep. 

For three long days my happiness was uninter- 
rupted; everything was so novel to me, so quict— 
what Chad always longed for but never found till 
now. There were no chuncrous children, no 
screaming Lrish domestics to annoy me with their 
wild gibberish; and 1 was contented, and could 
write without interruption, But woe to the chil- 
dren of Adam; how fleeting and transitory our 
joys; they pass away like the morning dew or the 
summer flower; three days of quiet bliss and it 
ended. ‘Then a loquacious old spinster, audacious, 
uncouth—in short, a meddlesome busybody, pre- 
nted her rotund ubiquitous proportions at the 
dinner-table; confident to the last degree in her 
own garrulousness, she of course took the lead of 
conversition without the least reserve. Scarcely 
had [been honored with an introduction to this 
female biped, than, confronting me, she thus ex- 
pressed herself’: 






































for when [ ain’t spinning [ can be in her room and 
learn sv much; probably you are quite a scholar, 
and have any amount of nice buoks; and [ean 
have the privilege of reading them [s‘pose. You 
see [’m awful fond of litherachure.” 

“1 am very busy, ma’am,” I said, piqnantly, 
“with my books, but I could probably lend you 
one occasionally? 

After listening to her volubility a few moments 
longer, I went to my room fecling somewhat ill at 
ease, convinced that the familiarity and talkative 
powers of said spinster conld in no way add to my 
enjoyment. [ was right in my conjecture; I found 
her to be the most incorrigible bore 1 ever met. 
Jer spimiing-wheel was hardly able to keep time 
to the perpetual motion of her tongue; my room 














ters, nevertheless [could hear and was annoyed ; 
she visited my room to talk of litherachure until 
I gave her a number of broad hints that my time 
would not adinit of visitors; but at the table she 
was foremost. She had lived in Squire Merrill’s 
family a few months every year since she was 


Ilis edition of the Psalms was , quite young—and that must have been some time, 





as she was now quite antiquated; consequently she 
was perte: at home, The spinning-wheel she 
turued so violently was a thing wholly new to me, 















watched its speedy evolutions, and saw the long 
thread drawn from the fuzzy wool; but even so. 
singular a sight as this would not atone for the 
of the huge wheel which kept the 
whole machine in motion. 

Two weeks had passed since my arrival, and I 














} Mather’s Magnolia. 








was making preparations to leave, and go in pur- 








“Wal, ’m real glad we’ve got a city lady here, | 


was considerably remote from her babbling guar- | 


and at first afforded me no little amasement as 1; 


'suit of some place where no screaming witeh with 
inning-wheel for an_accompaniment to her 
voice was to be found. My books and wardrobe 
were packed, and I was intending to leave in the 
morning stage the succeeding day. 

I was sitting by my window supincly watching 
the lingering rays of the setting sun as they quiv- 
ered on the mountain tops, when a sensation of 
‘ chilliness crept through my system, which was 
| followed by a flush of fever; soon a violent pain 
attacked my head, which grew more and more se- 
vere until [was impelled to call medical assistance. 
My sudden illness was pronounced an attack of 
the typhoid fever, by the apology of an M. D., who 
Was solicited to prescribe for me, 

The ensuing morning found me delirious with 
pain, and unable to arise; und who was the first 
to run to and fro to supply every imaginary want 
of mine? Alas! the maiden spinster—Dorothy 
Dalrymple by name; she whom t had so despised 
—not altogether without a reason, however—was 
now iny most willing, attentive nurse, True, she 
otfen disturbed me by her loud whispering, ox she 
related Miss So-and-so’s caso as being similar to 
mine, and what Doctor So-and so did tor her; but, 
on the whole, she performed the part of a nurse 
very well. Day and night she stood by me, never 
Ja ng & moment until I was out of danger, 
laps Dorothy had some selfish pecuniary 
end in view that caused her to bestow such unfail- 
ing attention on me; still [ have no reason to sup- 
pose this tu be the case. She appeared as delight- 
ed at my recovery us an own mother would have 
been; and fairly shed tears of joy when J became 
able to walk out into the kitchen garden with her 
strong arm for a support. And now if she was 
talkutive and disagreeable, 1 no longer looked up- 
_ on her as the horrible deformity of humanity that 
i Lhad considered her to be. She had a woman’s 
feelings after all; and when I left the Merrill's for 
my city home | entrusted a kindly fecling toward 
my maiden nurse and spinster, although I should 
doubtless have inflicted on the world many more 
written pages had it not been for Dorothy’s loqua- 
cious tougue and spinuing-wheel. 

Ina Crayton, 











Original, 
TO A PORTRAIT. 


(osLD ST thou speak to me, beloved one? 
| Could’st thou speak to me, mine own? 
With thy voice of witehing music, 

‘With thy low and thrilling toue. 
Tuned to whisper softly, geutly, 

Such sweet words of chungeless love 
That the stare might bend to listen 

From their golden thrones above. 


Could I see the light reflected 
In those deed aud earnest eyes, 
Like the falling of the sunlight 
‘On the umber-colored skies; 
Could 1 gee the spirit coming 
To their clear depths from afar, 
Like the lighting of the night-lamps, 
‘Men call smiling, heaven-born stars. 


Could I eee the heart’s emotions 
On each silent feature traced, 

Like the floweret's brilliant colors, 
Brightly. sweetly interlaced ; 

Could I read the hopes and dreamings 
Slumbering ’neath that lofty brow, 

Numberless they’d be as bright leaves 
Waving on the forest bough. 


Could’st thou smile upon my heart, love, 
It would wake and warmer glow, 
Like ’twoud be to sunJight’s thawing 
Roses trom a bed of snow. 
Yet thou art but only semblance 
Of a dear oue seen in dreams; 
Yet L love thee very dearly, 
Thon go like the living seems, | 
LL. 





ROWE. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
VEXATIONS. 
'O have conscientious scruples when there is a 
chance to make a hundred off your friend. 
‘v have exalted ideas and limited funds, 

To be called upon for settlement when in your 
soul you wish every body well. 

Todream of “ marble halls ”and have a “ tuilor’s 
bull ” stuck in your face on going down to break- 

fast. 

To buy a large farm in the “ fertile West,” and 
find it a fishing-pond, and “ nary ” rod to huul the 
minnows out with. 

“To enquire for a “ private room ” in a western 
hotel, and be shown into « shoe-shop where halt-a- 
dozen cobblers are mending soles. 

To hear “ all ashore for Smithville”’—the place 
of your destination—called, in stentorian tone, just 
as the dinner-bell rings. 

To be devouringly inclined when an order for 
| “ nicely-cooked venison” is given toaslow waiter, 
ant half'an hour after discover him moulding balls 
tor his rifte. 

To be called upon to divide your car-seat with a 
market woman, aud find it but twelve fect long on 
“Measurement, 

‘Yo think of traveling all over the world, and on 
search find three quarters and one dime only, 

__ To give a fellow a sound thrashing for unequaled 
impudence, and, ten minutes after, learn he has a 
pretty sister. 

To dream of paradise and beings angelic, and 
wake to find yourself at home with your wite. 

To be “ deeply in Jove,” with two young ladies, 
one handsome, the other rich, and be unable to. 
marry both. 

To be fascinated with a traveling companion, 
!and hear “ my dear husband,” at the first station, 
ressingly her liege lord embraces, 
ectioncer for a president under “ solemn 
pledge” of a “sent in the Cubinet,” and be put off 
with a deputy clerkship: 

To imagine you would make a capital Goyernor, 
and lack half'a million votes. 

To sigh for immortality and be notorious for 
nothing. 

To prefer water to liquor, and be a sojourner in 
interior Missouri. 

To be tond of butter while a resident of wild 
































urn from “ daily calling,” having an intel- 
lectual feast in view, and tind your WavEeRrLey 

borrow. 
: ‘To spend a month in preparation of a“ charm- 

- ing story,” then have the pleasure of noticing its 

; caption under the head of “ Declined.” 

| Eugene Rarmonp. 
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Original. 
WAS THINKING, ONLY THINKING. 
I WAS thinking, only thinking 
Of the moments flitting on, 


Bearing with them faithtul records 
Of our actions every oue; 





And my thoughts are roving sadly 
‘To a fair and sunny brow, 

That in after years grew shaded 
With the grief that binds it now. 


I was thinking, only thinking 
Of a fair aud blue-eyed boy 

Who was wed to strange deception, 
Though his parent’s only joy: 


On he went from truth to error, 
Madly rushing into crime; 
On the gallows soon expiring, 

Dying ere in manhood’s prime! 


Iwas thinking, only thinking 
Ot his mate, a boy of truth, 

Nowa grave and honored statesman— 
This the promise of his youth. 


I was thinking, only thinkin, 
Of a maideu loved too well; 

To the tempter’s wiles she listened, 
And from virtue darkly fell; 





Fell! and midnight closed around her, 
Dark with sorrow, sin and shame; 

O: that angels bright bad found her 
Eve her soul grew dark with blame! 


One there was too bright and lovely 
For this everchanging world; 

Looved her skiff from time's short moorings, 
And, with all its sails unfurl’d, 


Started o’er the “ mystic river,” 
To the shores of endless bloom; 

Where her spirit lives in Heaven, 
Far beyond the earthly tomb. 


As I'm sitting in the twilight, 
One I eee with chestnut locks; 
Enrly yet to Him she listened, 
Who bath whispered, “ feed my flocks.” 


All her heart she gaye to Jesua, 
Proved Him sinner’s faithful friend. 

Like a Jamb in humble meekness, 
Reaping treasures without end. 


I was thinking, only thinking 
Of a youth with suow-white hands; 
Now aman, with Christian help-meet, 
Breaks his bread in heathen lands. 


Sowing seed broadcast to sinners, 
Who the gospel never knew; 
Laying treagures up in Heaven, 
ile their work they still pursue, 


Thos I'm thinking, only thinking, 
Thinking o'er the checkered pust; 

Many scenes of joy and sadness 
Kise like pictures sad aud fast; 


And my heart is filled with sorrow, 
Looking o'er these dying years, 

All so changed, sosadly changing, 
Thinking scarce will stay my tears. 





Now I’m thinking, only thinking 
Of a glorious land above, 

‘Where we'll meet in ripe affection, 
Folded in the arms of love. 





Original. 


RACHEL MONTAGUE; 
OR THE STOLEN CHILD. 


LITTLE fairy child was Eva St. Orne. The 


sunlight seemed to rest upon her golden curls. 


Her eyes were full and earnest of heaven’s own 
hue, [er skin was very fair, and of that trans- 


parency which clearly re’ 
of the blue veins beneath. A child made for love 





and tenderness—“ a thing of beauty, a joy forev- | parents could suggest, was done for her 


er,” was dear little Eva. 

Seated on the floor of her nursery, tossing the 
costly toys carelessly about, behold Eva. 
merry lauzh, hitherto so pleasing to the ear of 
Nurse Abbott, seemed out of place as the aged 
nurse stood, with foldcd arms and saddened coun- 





tenance, gazing upon her young charge, mentally | consisted in the occasional. ¥ 


contrasting her with onc of many years ago; and, 
as she dreamed, her youth came Dack to her with 


its unwritten romance. The child’s mother was | love her. 


her first little darling—the first-horn of the family, 
she where entered in the capacity of nurse, And 
now this child was loved, not for her own precious 


for the sentimental. He loved stern, hard, muthe- 
matical studies, that not only consume the mid- 
night oil, hut absorb the sup of life. One oasis in 
this dry desert—love for his lost wife. She crept in- 
to his heart while living, and now that she was 
gone, there was an aching void—a dull pain, that, 
in his selfishness, he must forget. All unused to 
emotions in which the heart held sway, his grief 
was terrible. He in this day—the one following 
the funeral—had locked himself within his libra- 
ry, refusing admittance to any one. At first he 
tried to study—took up the dear old books, and 
fastened his eyes upon them. But all in vain, 
They but reminded him of the playful sayings of 
his wife,—* Naughty old books! I’m really jealous 
of them, Richard. Then would he rise and pace 
the room, moaning, “ Eva, Eva, come back to 
me.” Thus he spent the day. 
“ Man’s Jove for woman not s0 pure, 
Nor when sincerest, so secure 
To last till life is ended.” 

He never forgot Eva. Ab, no! but carefully 
stowing that precious memory away in some re- 
mote corner of his heart, he listened to the world’s 
voice calling, “Richard, you are wanted,” and 
obeyed. 

In a short timo his accustomed place was filled 
at the club, and toa casual observer “ Richard was 
himself agnin.” Political interests were the de- 
light of his life—ambition a ruling power; he soon 
forgot his pain in the plandits of the crowd; seldom 
he was at home, “ for it was so lonely there now;” 
and he grew to be unmindful of Eva, searcely ever 
visiting the nursery. He had an influential, politi- 
cal opponent, whom, in order to accompli: eer: 
tain end, he must “win over.” How to do it was 
a problem that had puzzled him for a long time. 
At a dinner party he was introduced to a stately 
lady-sister of “ mine host,” the political opponent. 
{n the absence of her sister, Hester Laurence pre- 
sided over the festivities. Her manner was so 
eraceful, so queenly, that she was the centre of 
many admiring eyes. A sudden thought passed 
through the scheming brain of St. Orne. The 
problem was solved. So like a philosopher that he 
was, he reasoned thus: “I can never love again; 
my establishment lacks a mistress. Miss Lau- 
rence is intellectual and beautiful. What can Task 
for more? My home is lonely; Eva needs a moth- 
er; and T shall gain by a marriage with this lady 
a powerfal ally in her brother,—kill two birds with 
one brilliant stroke—conquer an enemy by inak- 
ing him my friend.” And it was done as he had 
decreed. 

In one short month since the party, scarcely six 
since he wept so wildly over the remains of his 
idolized wife, he led to the altar hymenial the heau- 
tiful, talented Hester Laurence. And they were 
well mated—both cold, proud, ambitious. Had 
Eva gained a mother? Truth answers, “nay.” 
























Chapter 1. 

N another mansion, not far distant, was grief an 

unwelcome visitant. A little child, of the same 
age as Eva, was lost, but not by death. During 
the temporary absence of her nurse some ficnd. 
had stolen her away. Oh! the anguish of that 
stricken houschold! To lose a friend by death is 
terrible, but there is a consolation even in that. 
We know they are in the hands of a merciful God. 
To have an innocent, delicate child taken from its 
home, carricd, we know not where—to feel that 
while we are sitting in comfort, our lost one may 
be suffering from cold, hunger and abuse at the 
hands of some tyrant, must be more agonizing, 
more terrible. 
A brother of some fifteen years, Edwin Mon- 
taxue, stood proudly up, and, while the light of a 
fixed resolve shone in his eagle eye, vowed that he 
would give up the search but with his life, and ter- 








ealed the delicate tracery | rible should be the fate of her abductor. All that 


money could do, or the anxiety of the strick 
‘Ov . 
Lakes were drained, forests searched, notice was 
given to the police of London, but allin vain! A 





on 








. Her | settled despair brooded over them all save Edwin; 


he, alone, was hopeful. And when time seemed to 
; have destroyed the last hope—‘‘ We shall sce her 
yet,” would he say. The parents’ greatest pleasure 
sof Nurse Abbott 
and her little charge. Eva grew into their hearts; 
and Edwin never knew the moment that he did not 
As she grew in years, he was her con- 
stant attendant; ever ready with a strong arm to 
help her mount her little pony, or climb the grassy 
banks for fragrant flowers, Eva, with playful 





little self alone, but for the memory of her that | glee, would teaze her “ darling brother,” or, as she 


gave her birth. Alas! she is now sleeping the last | delighted to call him, her 


big brother.” The 


Jong sleep of death. But yesterday, the loved | parents smiled approval on this intimacy, for they 


form was laid in the cold earth, and the “ places 


dwelt with pleasure upon the prospect, at some fu- 


that onee knew her shall know her now no more | ture day, of welcoming to their home Eva as a 
forever.” Quly a short time ago—the light of the | daughter in truth. 
home now darkened, the joy of the husband now aes 


saddened—she was called, and, meekly folding 


Chapter TI. 


those hands so tiny, closing those eyes so lovely, pees the pleasant town of Windsor, where 


with a gentle sigh she followed the dread messen- 


ger into the unknown world, 
Little knew the baby Eva of her great loss. 


“Where's mamma, my pitty mamma?” said | on which guilt and misery had stamped their 
Eva, as she for @ moment left her playthings, and 


resided the Montayues and St. Ornes, enter 
with me an emigrant ship. Among the steerage 
passengers obeerve an old man with an evil face, 





ir sig- 
natures, withered and old, crossing the broad At- 


looked up at her “old mamma,” as she called her | lantic, He is mumbling, in an undertone, words 


nurse, 


of which we can catch but few. His eyes are rest- 


“Mamma has gono a great way off. She’ll nev- | ing, with » vacant stare, upon a little girl in an un- 
» 


er come back to you.” 
“ Cause why ?” 


conscions slumber at his fect. One little brown 
arm pillows her head with its wealth of raven hair. 


“ Because she’s way up in the sky. If you are| A tear rests upon her cheek, like dew upon the 
good always you can sometimo go to her,” ans- | rose, having sobbed herself’ to sleep. Her clothes 
a 


wered Nurse Abbott, as she folded the little prat- | are tottered 


tler to her bosom. 


and torn, and hang locsely upon her, 
showing they were made originally for a much 


“Then I'll try to be dood. It is a pitty pace | larger child. “Five thousand dollars,” mutters 


where mammua is?” 

“Yes, Eva, a very beautiful place.” 

“Why can’t I go now?” 

“My child, you had better play now.” 

And soon the playthings were flying in all di. 
rections, while her merry langh kept time with it 


all. Happy child! enjoy thy present. Full goon 


the old man; “a payin’ consarn.” And the look 
of avarice that gleams from his eyes is truly dis- 
gusting. We have scen, as in a picture, the little 
Rachel and her abductor, bribed by a man in high 
-| standing in the great metropolis of England; 
it | “ Uncle Moses,” the rag-gatherer of St. Giles, had 

stolen her from her aristocratic home in Windsor, 


there will come a time when you shall weep bitter | and, according to orders, flew with her to the New 


tears for the early lost. 


In the library of that spacious mansion sat Rich- | that old man. He watched her with eat- 
ard St. Orne. His elbows rested on a table cov-| fearful lest he should lose his profitable cha 
ered with books and writing utensils; his face buri- | Driven ont to beg when the storm 
ed in his hands, and anon a smothered groan was 
heard from the sorrowing man. THe was thinking | along on the frosty pavement; thin! 
of that dear wife, gone from his sight forever. 
Richard St. Orne was @ man in whom the intel-| believe that her dim remembran 
lectual predominated over the animal. He, with | land were but childish dreams of f 


World. Yeurs of misery passed while a slave to 
¢ 








ing 





reigned in 
pattered 
clad, nearly 
famished, she suffered untold miseries. Made to 
of Old Eng- 
‘airy land—that 








all his fury, her little purple fee 





one exception, had never found a place in his heart | Uncle Moses was in truth her relative, and her on- 


ly one, she bravely endured, nor scarcely thought 
of chango. At times, however, driven to des) 
ration, she tried to clude his vigilance, but in vain. 
Already had her wondrous beauty excited aston- 
ishment in the minds of many. One lady, whom 
she often met, had spoken with her frequently— 
not kindly, but in a supercilious, flippant way, 
that always angered haughty Maggie Bane—the 
name she supposed to he her own. Yes, she was 
haughty, She wore her garments of rags as 

roudly as though they were of purple and fine 
Fnen; ‘and when she besought arms, she asked as 
one that had a right to receive. 

One pleasant morning she was accosted thus: 
“Ab! ‘pon honor, a pretty creature! my little rag- 
ged princess, what’s your name? You ‘Shall have 
this sixpence for a Kiss”—by a half intoxicated 
young man, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
who, with a companion, was sauntering down 
Broadway. Maggie was now twelve years of age, 
and truly beautiful, even in her beggar attire. 
Drawing her slender form to its utmost height, her 
dark eye flashing scornfally— . 

“Tdo not want your money, coxcomb; neither 
will I let you kiss me. Let me pass.” 

“ By Jove, you are a beauty!” and he would 
have seized her had nota strong arm set him aside, 
and, “ this way, little girl,” arrested the deed. 
With a glad cry she sprung to the side of her 
timely rescuer. 

“Young men, your ways! Shame on your per- 
secuting a little girl?” 

Bafficd and crest-fallen they silently obeyed. 
The speaker was a young man of singularly pre- 
possessing appearance. 

“ Poor little one, tell me your name?” 

“Maggie Bane, if you please, sir.” 

“ And where is your home?” 

“Thaye no home, sir. I live in a cellar with 
Uncle Moses.” 

“ Poor Maggie, come home with me. You shall 
not beg any more. With your beauty ’tis not 
safe,’ 

Maggie placed her hand in his, looked up con- 
fidingly, and said, 

“T should like to go with you; but don’t let cross 
Uncle Moses find me, will you?” 

“No, dear, you shall not be troubled by him, if 
Martin Seymour can shield you from harm.” 








Chapter IV. 

i the most aristocratic part of New York, in a 

palace worthy a prince, was the home of Mar- 
tin Seymour, Esq. In an elegantly furnished bou- 
doir, upon a lounge, reclined Mrs. Seymour, in all 
the glory of jewels and flounces, laces and ribbons, 
the sum of her existence. Maggie was standing 
before her, her tiny brown hands tightly clasped, 
her full lips compressed, the hot blood coming and 
going upon her cheek, plainly visible through the 
thin skin; her eyes, those oriental, piercing eyes, 
flashing defiance upon her tormentor. Mr. Sey: 
mour stood in rapt admiration gazing upon that 
wildly beautiful girl, Maggie recognized, in the 
lady befote her, the one who had so often insulted 
her at the crossings. “Bless my stars! you have 
not brought home the little beggar girl of Broad- 
way! Where did you pick up the treasure, Mr. 
Seymour? You think her finely dressed, no doubt. 
Imust have my dressmaker take pattern of her 
elegant dress, so that when next I attend a fancy 
ball dress party I can go becomingly arrayed. 
Truly, it reminds me of Joseph’s cout of many 
colors! Pray, Mr. Seymour, what do you propose 
to do with your protege? Scarcely a day passes 
but you bring home some beggar, and insist that 
[shall see their wants supplied—as though J had 
nothing to do but attend to shiftless beggars who 
are too lazy to work, For my part I can’t see why 
every one can’t have as much money as they wish. 
I'm sure J always had.” 

“T propose nothing, my dear, but leave it all to 
your generosity,” 

Wise man! full soon he found that he had mar- 
ried a doll, whose only love was for herself’; there- 
fore any appeal made to imaginary good qualities 
was the surest way to gain her co-operation. Wil- 
ful and perverse she could be, and always was un- 
less first_petted into good humor. Therefore it 
was that Mr. Seymour left the disposal of Muggic 
to his wife, 

“Yes, lam generous. I give Fauchette all my 
old dresses; and the other day I let her visit some 
friend, and do not intend to deduct from her wa- 
ges.” And the little lady settled herself more 
comfortably on the lounge, smoothed her rutHed. 
features, looking as if she was the saint she would 
make herself’ believe, 

“Truly, my, Kate, you are generous!” 

“{ will retain her as my waiting-maid, an assis- 
tant to Fauchette.” 

Pleased that she was to remain, he lifted the 

tHed hand of his wife to his lips, and, with a 
veful bow to the two, he left the room. After 
satisfying her curiosity as far as possible, Mrs. 
Seymour rang a tiny bell at her side, and upou her 
maid’s appearance, said—, 

“ Fanchette, show this girl to the servant’s hall, 
and pass me my vinaigrette; my nerves are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to-day.” Saying which she 
waved an adicu. 

Maggie was in a new world. Her childish 
dreams were being realized. The costly furniture, 
exquisite paintings, articles of vertu, seattered pro- 
fusely about in Mrs. Seymour’s boudoir, all seemed 
like familiar faces. She felt a strange tome-feel- 
ing—a quiet to which she was all unused, and her 
past life of wretchedness was like a feverish 
dream. Oh! if she could but stay in that beauti- 
ful room, and not have the hateful lady there, only 
kind, handsome Mr. Seymour, how happy should 
she be, thought poor little Maggie. But'no! she 
must go into the homely kitchen—run at this one’s 
call, and that one—run till her little feet be sore 
with travel. Pity the servant of all work! a slave 
to every one, she is never expected to be idle— 
never tired. Often has Maggio, at the close of a 
long and weary day, stolen away to her little attic 
chamber and wept the long nighta way; wept that 
she was weary—that she was lonely—wept for she 
scarcely knew what. A longing, lonely fecling 
taken possession of her heart—a yearning for sym- 
pathy and love. She must love some one; and 
whom else but the only person who, sines her re- 
membrance, had been kind to her? whom but the 
fascinating Mr. Seymour? She thought not of 
wrong in thus loving the husband of her hated 
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mistress. Often has Maggio thought, “ better be 


a beggar, as I was before I came 
slave.” But ever, as she thought, ae te eee 
would rise before her—* Oh, Tean ee 


us Mot, 
reconciling her to her lot. This oe 
with her years, till, from the grateful love of ¢ 


guileless child, it became her 
sion of the woman, one absorbing Pas 
Five years had unfolded the bud into a, 
flower. Her heart beat as flercely, as proud 
when she Stood! before Mrs. Scymour, clothed in 

he garments of penur’ 6 little pht beggar 
girl of Broadway. at see 

nd what thought Martin Seymour 
toge, as his lady was pleased to term here a 
of naturally generous impulses, strong affections, 
a true artistic love of the beautiful, he met in ear. 
ly life Kate Linden; and, dazzled by her shor 
Neauty, he dreamed he loved her. Strange infat- 
uation! and oh, the sad awakening! The gilded 
toy, robbed of its gilt, he saw his wifo, his com- 
panion for life. Woe in the thought, madnese ti 
the reality! He turned from the home which pos. 
sessed no attraction for him, and sought in socie. 
ty the happiness his nature craved. But it was 
not in the halls of mirth, nor at the pouring of the 
wine, that Martin Scymour, with his noble intel- 
lect and retined sensibilities, was to find that which 
he sought—peace, And alas for Maggie! ho cams 
to worship her as his ideal of beauty and woman- 
ly graces. for . nile she thought of the t 
wrong it would be to her, enabled hi 
to hide the workings of his heart. U™Mully 

“Can it be such a crime to loves Pure, beanti- 
ful girl, because I am married to a bundle of laces 
and flounces—e body withouta soul? And. mig- 
nonne, I fecl that she loves me; and when { 
into her upturned, glorious orbs, T forget every- 
thing but that she is before me, She must be mines 
and if wrong there he, I will atone in part by mal - 
ing her happy, cultivating her mind, which is like 
a splendid garden overgrown with weeds,” 

id he reasoned—thus he planned the roin of 

the girl five years before he hall Promised to shield 
from all harm, 





Chapter V. 


[ was summer, and the votaries of fashion were 
deserting their comfortable homes to spend the 
fushionable amount of time at the several fush- 
jonable places of resort, and of course Mrs, Sey- 
mour must needs visit Saratoga. Her numerous 
trunks were packed ; her husband was in readiness 
to escort her, when bidding Fauchette, who was to 
accompany her niistress, call Maggie—who soon 
appeared with swollen eyes, tears just trembling in 
their silken lashes—she addressed her thus: 


“Maggic, I wish you to take the of my 
boudoir, and also of the dining-room, it and. 


well air them every day, as I detest a musty room. 
See that you allow none of the servants to enter 
either. Dost hear, girl? why bless me! how pale 
you are! 

“Pale? yes! sho was to loso her sunlight, for 
she knew not how long. With these thonghts she 
met the cyes of Mr. Seymour bent upon her with 
a sad, regretful look beaming from their cerulean 
depths. She felt sick—the room seemed to whirl 
she heard not her mistress’ voice, till—‘ Magyie 
Bane,” in a sharp tone, “ you may retire,” 

Something of the true state of things passed 
through her mind. Sick at heart Maggie saw him 
depart; weary and listless she wandered 
the spacious rooms, rendered dear to her by 
memory. Theday dragged wearily on. Thesun 
light was dimmer—the air heavier. Her eys lost 
somewhat of its lustre—her step its elasticity. 

One day, entering her mistress’ boudoir, she 
threw herself upon the luxurious lounge, and thus 
she mused: “ Why was I born? Why doomed to 
misery all my life? What is this death I so often 
pray for? ’Tis not oblivion, my heart tells me; but 
it whispers in toncs so sweet of some home here- 
after, where I shall be with him always, and that 
home my heart names heaven.” Then came pleas- 
ant thoughts of that future home. A slight breeze 
stirred the silken curtains, making a gentle rust- 
ling noise, singing her to sleep. Blessed sleep! 
temporary oblivion of all our woes! Beautiful in 
slumber, her long lashes resting upon a cheek 
which rivalled the peach in its downy softness, A 
sweet sinile just parted those ruby lips, disclosin, 
their treasures of pearls, One perfectly forme 
arm pillowed her stately head, whose raven locks 
contrasted finely with the crimson velvet of the 
lounge, 

But hark! a soft step—a manly form approached 
so silently as not to disturb the frir sleeper. Still 
dreamed she on—still played the dimples on her 
cheek. And he, bending over her with dreamy 
eyes and cimsped hands, drinking in her perfect 
loveliness, vowed that when. she should awake his 
fate should be decided. Presently those silken 
lashes began to disclose their hidden wonders— 
her bosom rose and fell in quick succession. She 
murmured, “My master, my sunlight, come back 
to me.” A 

“‘Mignonne, my Jove, my precious Maggie, I 
haye returned, never more to leave unless you 
send me away.” 

With ® cry of alarm she, now fully aroused, 
started to her feet. : 

“Mr. Scymour, how came you here?” Her ac 
cents were almost stern. Her maidenly modesty 
had taken alarm. How long had he been thet 
What had she said that should call forth such 
words? 

“Mageie Bane, you remember five years ogo 
when I brought you to this place? I have loved 
you since that hour. ‘Then I loved your strange 
heanty—now I worship you. Muggie, darling, 
turn not away from me. I know your secret, 
weary one. Come to the arms that would ever 
shiell you from harm—come.” He opened his 
arms and fastened those mesmeric eyes upon i 
when she, yielding to her own wayward heart wit 
—*T come,” was spon folded in a close embrace 
to his throbbing heart. : x! 

Much was sid, on his part, during that long ie 
terview to overcome what slight reluctance she 

felt to such a course; but when they parted it was 
with a promise, on her part, that on the mor 
she would go withfhim to a new homo; and on 
2 yow that it should be the study of his life to 
make her happy. Ye who have been brought uP 
in the light of home and religious eter er 
whose heart is subservient to @ cultivated will Fe: 
cool headed, loving only when ye will, able always 

















to govern that love, blame not this child of im- 
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pulse, uneducated, untrained Maggio Bane. She 
new no higher divinity—she asked no higher hap- 
piness than to sit at his feet, drinking deep 
draughts of love trom those clear blue eyes. Ho 
had accompanied his wife to Saratoga, and min- 
pled with the gay and beautiful; but ever turned 
his thoughts homeward, mentally contrasting the 
beauty of those around with that of Maggio, 
thinking how proud he would be to have her ever 
by his side. One day his desire to see her was so 
strong, that, telling his wife business of impor- 
tance called him to the city, ho returned, and we 
have witnessed their meeting. 











by keeping a few boarders, she desired her to keep 
it sufely ull her husband should come for it. If 
Mrs. Smith ever had her doubts that the gentle- 
man who came to see the beautiful lady occupying 
the first rooms in the house, was not in reality 
married to her, she would calm her conscience by 
thinking “’tis not for me to losea profitable board- 
er by meddling with that which docs not concern 
me, 

Sunday eve Maggio went forth alone, an out- 
j cast. She bent her footsteps to the house of the 
vaged minister to whom she had listened in the 
mnorning. Desiring to sce him alone, she was ush- 


The following day found our heroine the mis-| ¢red into a neat little parlor with an unpretending 


tress of Martin Seymour, E 
tended church constantly, and was looked upon as 
a model husband. Beaatiful v 
of the cage in which he i ii 
fate. A willing prisoner she—gay as a lark—her 
only sorrow the frequent necessary ab; 
lover, for Mr. Seymour, in the ¢: 














was still without reproach. When Mrs. Seymour | Venerable minister, entered, 


returned she wondered what had become of Mar- 
tin’s protege; asked a few questions, but none 
could tell of her whereabouts, 
giddy life the poor servant girl, of whose beauty j 
she had often been jealous, was soon forgotten. ; 
Her husband was away much of the time; that 
did not trouble her—she cared only for his purse. 


Chapter VIL 

Beno tho beggar girl of Broadway in aroom 

splendidly furnished, dressed with exquisite 
taste. A rich black silk falls in heavy folds at her 
feet. Rubies flashed amid the glossy braids of her 
purply black hair. A loose drapery sleeve open 
to the shoulder, displayed an arm which u sculp- 
tor might have dreamed. She was standing by her 
harp; one little jewelled hand played lightly with 
the cords; a glad smile parted her lips as she 
tened to the praise of her teacher and lover, Two 
years had ehe been an inmate of this spacious 
room. Mr. Seymour had kept his vow. He had 
spent his leisure time in training her untutored in- 
tellect. Jlimself a proficient in music, he had giy- 
en her instructions upon the piano and harp, and 
a wonderfully apt scholar she proved to be. How 
indefatigably she applicd herself to practice when 
he was away! “Ye will be so pleased if I can 
master this “’—till now he could learn her no more; 
the scholar was equal to the teacher. He had not 
contined himself to music. Books he obtained, 
which she greedily devoured. She carly evinced | 
, andon this day she had trem- | 
blingly placed in his hands a manuscript, begging 
him to read, He complied. As he read, surprise, 
pleasure, pride, were written upon his face. 

“ My beautiful one! did you write this?” 

“My first attempt. Pardon its errors.” 

“Tis beautiful as is everything you attempt.” 

“Tam pleased that you like it. Qh, Martin, I} 
am very, very happ; vt at times I hear a still. 
small voice within, saying, “ you are not his v : 
I tremble as [ listen. “Is it heeause I am jealous of 
the wife of your house? No, ’tis not that, for I+ 
know she has no place in your heart.” 

“Fie, charming Maggie! wife of my beart, my 
home; ycu should not listen to the troublesome; 
voice. Bid it be silent; for, Maggie, mignonne, I 
should be very miserable without you. Sing to 
me, swect one, for [ ain sad to-night.” 









































Chapter VII. 

CHANGE came over the spirit of their dreams, 
Maggie grew thoughtful, and shrank from the 
caresses of her lover. For hours, when alone, one 
might see her pouring over a small volume; at! 
times sobs of anguish might be heard, and low, 
prayerful murinurs. What could trouble her: 
now? Does he not love her as tenderly as ever?! 
Let us, with retrospective eyes, look over her 
shoulder. Perhaps we can find in the words of the 
volume a key to the mystery. 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Strange! 
book for one like her to weep over, Amony a 
number of books Mr. Seymour had purchased for 
her, she found a New Testament. Curiosity 
prompted her to look within—deep intellect forced 
her to read. The voice of conscience was now 
awakened; tremblingly she looked upon the past, 
fearfully to the fature. She had never heard the 
voice of prayer; never visited the house of God. 
One Sabbath morning, donning her bonnet and 
shawl, she wended her way to a neighboring 
church—a small, unpretending edifice, occupied by 
people who worshipped God, and loved him better 
than downy seats and emblazoned walls, Taking 
an obscure seat, she eagerly listened to the word: 
that fell with convincing force from the lips of the 
aged minister, Ere he had finished, a strange 
light shone around her pathway. Not all sinful 
sucemed the past. She suw herself a blind child, 
following wherever her heart bade. But now the 
Jen—she must walk in the light. 
ed her steps to that home where 
she had spent the only happy portion of her life. 
Now, alas! it must be held no longer, On a ! 
ted herself to write words that should | 
If out from the hitherto only joy of her} 









































“Dearest and best beloved under God, who is 
now my strength and my Redeemer, we must part. 
Mine eyes are opened, thanks to the Blessed Book. 
We have loved ‘not wisely, but too well.” Ere 
you receive this [ shall have left the home ren- 
dered dear to me by your frequent presence, T 
shall never cease to love. You know, as well as [, 
you have a wife, it is sinful for us to 
meet. Dearest [ean write no more—my heart 
full of sorrow for thee. I send you the volw 
which has taught me my duty, Peruse it ca 
fully for my sake, And that we may meet in; 
heaven is the sincere prayer of your lost 

Macain, 


Ringing, she desired the servant to take the let-: 
ter and package to No —, Fifth Avenue. Calmly 
she saw the servant depart; but when gone, and 
she was alone in the silent room, the flood gates of 
sorrow were opened, and moaning aloud in her an- 
guish, she sank upon her knees and besought her 
new found Friend to strengthen her. ‘Then rising, 
and taking a few necessary articles of wearing ap- 
parel, leaving all her jewels, and taking a look at 
the harp she loved well, she went from. that room 
never more to enter it except inthought. Locking 
the door, and giving the key to the mistress of the 
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nee of her {| Worn bright by long use. 
of the world, | to make the above inventory, when Mr. Grey, our 











q.y—8 man who at- | Carpet on the floor, cane-seat chairs ranged in reg- 


ular order around the room, a smull table between 


vere the gilded bars} the windows, on which was placed. the family 
oned his beautiful; Bible and an astral lamp, two rocking-chairs and 


an ancient sofw thickly studded with brass naits, 
She had searcely tine 
| 7 Tle was aman that 
would claim your confidence in spite of worldly 
prudence; and childishly she told him all—the 


In the whirl of her | Story of her life, keeping noting back, sparing 
0: 


herself not in the least; and in closing xhe said, 
“ Now I have no home—no place wherein I can 
lay my weary head. I dare not spend another 
moment in a home so filled with the memory of 
him T even now love so wildly.” 

“ Poor child! You can stay here as long as you 
wish. You are more to be pitied than blani cl 
and this triumph over self is worthy of all praise. 
My daughter, stuy with us, and study that pre- 
cious Word that has so plainly told you your duty. 
My wife und | are travelling down the hill of life. 
We long since laid our only child, a danghter, in 
the grave; and we are calmly waiting a re-union 
in that haven of rest which you, my child, as yet 
know little about.” 

Saying which he left the room, but presently re- 
turned with his wife, a motherly-looking old lady, 
with a heart to love anybody. “Maggie was weep- 
ing; and, stepping lightly to her side, Mrs. Grey 
folded her arms about the sorrowing Magdalen, 
Jnid her head upon her ample bosom, and with one 
hand smoothed her silken hair. In gentle tones, 
such as Maggie had not heard since her infancy, 
the dear old lady said— 

“Yes, Maggie, you shall have a home here as 
long ag you will stay. Be my daughter, my sweet 
child, 

“Mrs. Grey, do you know to whom you are offer- 
ing this shelter? Do you understand who and 
what Tam?” 

“TI understand, dear penitent, that you are 
bravely taking up your cross and following after 
our blessed Master. Let us travel together.” 

In a calmer state of mind than she had ever 
known, sho bade good night to the kind old pas- 
tor, and followed Mis. Grey to a pleasant little 
chamber. Then the two women conversed for a 











: long time; then the two knelt together, and offered 


up prayers of thanksgiving and praise; and there 
a bond of friendship was cemented that only death 
could sever. 





Chapter VIIT. 


ETURN wo now to Mr. Seymour. We find 
him in his library, with an open book before 
him—not reading, but thinking that to-morrow he 
should see his darling—when a servant entered 
with a note and package, placed them on the table 
and withdrew. He took up the note. The chirog- 
raphy was familiar. He hastily opened, and with 
surprise read the only note Magic had ever sent 
him. “Is she crazy? what can she mean?” He 
looked at the package. With unsteady fingers he 
opened the wrapper, and Maggie’s Testament met 
his view, With anger he threw it from him. 
“Vated hook! were it not for thee I should not 
now be mourning a lost love. Why is she such a 








“Blessed are thet too)? 


Rapidly he paced the room, anger in his eye, 
and impatience in his every movement. Accident- 
ally he trod upon something on the floor. Behold! 
his Magyie’s Bible! the book she loved so well. 
His heart was touched.  Stooping he picked up 
the book, and caressing it as he would the hand of 
Maggie, he seated himself to read once more that 
only note, And as he read, the purity and nobili- 
ty of the woman he so loved rose up before him, 
pleading for his forbearance, 

“Twill go to her room; it cannot be she has 
gone anywhere to-night.” Bu’, alas, for bim! he 
found the rooms, once so bright with the sunlight 
of her presence, now dar vd; no bounding toot- 
steps met his ear. The as if conscious of 
its loss, stood with broken strings, grim and silent 
in the deepening shadows. 

“ Magzic, loved one!” he called; but no loved 
voice replied.“ Alltoo true.” He sat down, took 
out the volume—precious only for the sake of the 
giver—and commenced reading; even as he read. 
his heart was touched. Longand carnestly did he { 
study, and the Martin Seymour of the morning 
was not the Martin Seymour of to-night. He re- 
turned to his home a saddened but a better man; 
Ived to find her sooner or later, but never to 
offend her pure spirit by reference to the past, 
























Chapter IX, 
V 7 E now see Maggie an angel of peace and char ; 
ii ny oul the sorrow-stricken in the’ 
to pour into their 
hearts the he istian consolation, 
Mr. and Mrs. G were much opposed to her 
ing employment, but with a feeling of independ- 
ence worthy the noble blood that coursed throug 
her veins, she chose to support herself, She still 
made it her home with the Greys. Her powerful 
voice and thoreugh musical training soon obtained 
her many scholars. 

One day, passing along the streets, she saw 
some boys teasing an old man. She, true to her 
generous selt, interposed, and offered to conduct 
the old man to his home, 

“ Uncle Moses?” escaped from her lips. 

“Rachel Montague!” from his. 

“You are mistaken, Unele Moses 
remember Maggie Bane, your niece? 

“Oh, ve 

How she shuddered to claim relationship with 
that wretched old man, She saw that he was te 
ble, suffering, and believing she was in reality hb 
neice, she resolved to help him. Me condueted her 
to a miserable actic, in a dilapidated dwelling, 


























do you not 
























house, a respectable woman, who obtained a living 





After seeing him sately in his roum, and disco’ 





ering he waa without food, she descended with dif- 
ficulty the rickety stairs, and in a neighboring 
bakery obtained bread and milk, which she car- 
ried to him, promising to see him another day. 

Many things conspired to hinder her from vis- 
iting the old man till nearly a week had_ passed; 
then, taking an ample basket of good things, 
which the kind-hearted Mrs. Grey had put up, she 
started on her angel visit. ‘Do good to them that 
despitefully use you,” her book said, and with the 
kindest of thoughts she once more ascended to the 
old man’s attic. Mr. Grey accompanied he: 
a pallet of straw lay stretched her early pr 
or. Faint moans issued from those shrivelled 
lips, and “ Rachel Montague, forgive!” was heard 
by those pityiug visitants. 

“Uncle Moses, look up! See, I am here. I 
have brought you nice food which a kind lady has 
put up.” 

She placed a refreshing cordial to his lips. Re- 
vived he rose up on one elbow, and pointing with 
his long, bony finger at Maggie, said— 2 

“ Curse ine now, for | have wronged you. Why 
do you come to me with your kind words? [would 
rather you should hate me. Rachel Montague, [ 
am not you uncle. stole you away from your fa- 
ther’s home. [ took you away from my native 
land, dear old England, 1 brought you across the 
ocean, I sent you out to beg—starved you that 
you might look thin—told you that your parents 
were dead. Your name is Rachel Montague. Do 
you not hate me now? I know you do., Don’t 
luok at me so; [ cannot bear it.” 

He fell back exhausted. Full of wonder Rachel, 
as we will now call her, looked the words her lips 
failed to utter. Mr. Grey understood their mute 
appeal, 

“Yes, my child, I’m inclined to think what he 
says is true. Compose yourself, and when he is 
stronger we will have the whole story.” 

All night they watched by his side. Towards 
morning a change was perceptible; and Mr. Grey, 
fearing his end was nigh, left Maggie alone, and 
went fora lawyer. He wished, iff what the old 
man said was true, to have legal evidence to the 
fuct. Presently he returned, and with him came 
George Davis, Esq., a youny lawyer of much prom- 
ise. The old man opened his eyes and fixed them 
upon Rachel. 

“Many years ago, Charles Templeton of London 
found me, even then an old man, picking rags in 
the region of Sr. Giles. I had then done nothing 
worse than to beg and lie. But he found me a wil- 
ling tool to carry out his foul scheme. He prom- 
ised to pay me five thousand dollars when I should 
bring him the youngest child of Ieury Montague, 
of Windsor. “I knew the place, having been’ on 
frequent excursions to the country to beg. I left 
my bag in the street where we were, and travelled. 
h rapid steps to W., a distance of more than 
ty miles. I watehed my opportunity, and oue 
ning [ entered boldly that happy home, and 
found my way to the nursery, where, finding a lit- 
ue child of about three years of aye, I threw a blan- 
ket over her, and brought her to London. I pro- 
ceeded directly to the office of Charles Templeton, 
and finding him in, showed the child, demanding 
my money. But he stepped to the door, locked it, 
put the key in his pocket, and with a loaded pistol 
at my lead, made me swear by the cross I would 
leave England forever, never divulge the seeret of 
her parentage, and keep him posted on all mat- 
ters concerning her. This [ promised; but thanks 
be to the blessed Virgin, Father O’Brien says Lam 
not bound to keep the vow because made to a her 
etic. This child and Maggie Bane are one.” 

Let not the reader suppose that the old man 
gave this confession as connectedly as we have 
transcribed it; on the contrary, it was rendered in 
broken sentences. Occasionally they were fearful 
he would expire before he could put his mark to 
the written confession George Davis had prepared. 
The ed him, placed the pen in his feeble hand, 
and he wrote in ugly characters the word “Moses.” 
Laying him back upon the pillow, he drew one 
long sigh of relief’; and while the good minister 
engaged in prayer, his spirit left the worn tene- 
ment of clay aand winged its way, we know not 
where. Let us trust to God’s mercy. Mr. Grey 
instructed Esquire Davis to write immediately to 
the parents and inform them of the whereabouts 
of their long-lost child, 

Chapter X. 

HILE that old man’s spirit was taking its 
flizht, death entered another dwelling and 

took another spirit with him. The haughty Kate 
Seymour’s spirit eutered the dark shadows of the 
unscen world at the same time that Unele Moses 
closed his eyes to all things earthly. Thus the 
poor and the rich alike go down into the silent 
grave. Of no disease she died, She had been in 
the habit of taking arsenic to improve her fading 
complexion, and to-night one little grain tuo 
much caused her acute suffering, which ended o1 
in death. All night her husband tried to alley 
«her suffering by tenderness and watchful care. 
he died as she had lived, unmindful of the 
esponsibilities of life, Her pain was too sev 
allow Mr. Seymour to reason with her, 
turned from that cl 
his library; and who 
thought of his free 










































































lly he 
mber of death and entered 
shall blame him if, with the 
lom should come the memory 
of her he had never ceased to Jove? 











A few weeks after, Rachel, looking over a frag- 
ment of paper, saw among the list of deaths that 
of “Kate Linden Seymour, wife of our esteemed 
fellow. citizen, rtin Seymour, Esq., aged 20 
years.” Dropping the paper she gave herself’ up 
to pleasant thoughts. She can Jove him now, but 
will he love her still? 

“ Rachel, dear, a gentleman desires to see you in 
the parlor. Doyou feel yourself strong enough to 
descend?” 

“Yes, my more than mother, dear Mrs, Grey.” 

Rachel had been seriously ill since the death of 
Moses, and was now but just recovering. She 
arose, but her trembling limbs failed to support 
their burden. Mrs. G ed her to the door, 
and with “ courage, darling,” left her. She en- 
tered, and before her stood Mr. Seymour. Too 
much for her weakened system, she fainted and. 
would have fallen to the floor had he not caught 
her in his arms. [le sprinkled cologne upon 1h 
face—that dear face s0 wan and pal sed his 
lips unreproved to hers, and murmured in the old 
familiar tone— Mignonne, precious on 

The tone more than the cologue recalled her 






































scattered senses. Léng and blissful was the in- 
terview. Mr. and Mrs. Grey were full of curios 
ity to know who it was that could so interest Ra- 
chel, 

“Why, 


, bless me! ’tis past the timo for those 
drops Di 
ews 


W. ordered yesterday.” 
if T mistake not she has a much moro 
skillful physician in there with her than Dr. W. 
Remember Mrs. Seymour died some four weeks 
since.” 
“Oh, L hope itis so!” and good Mrs. Grey fidget- 
ed in her chair. 5 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Grey, will you come in here? I 
have a very dear friend to introduce to your no- 
tice,” 
They looked np. Could it be possible? The in- 
valid of the morning was as fresh and blooming 
as a May Queen. Her 8 sparkled with their 
old lustre. They followed her into that little par- 
Jor, and were presented to Rachel's betrothed hus- 
band. The past, they said, must be as a sealed 
book, and when her friends should claim her from. 
across the old Atlantic, no mention of the past 
shall raise a doubt in their minds of their daugh- 
ter's chastity. They agreed to postpone their 
wedding till they should hear from Mr. Davis. 

We have carried our waif through misery, sor- 
row and sin; and now behold her purified by the 
love of Jesus, waiting tidings from an unknown 
home, the promised bride of Martin Seymour. 
























Chapter XI. 

“Many a year is in its grave 

Since J crossed the reatless wave.” 
ONE more we arc on the bounding ocean. Priv- 

ileged characters we. We can travel on every 

sen in the fine old ship Imagination; visit every 
port, and all for nothing. Another advantage over 
the ordinary way is this: we cun travel faster than 
the meteor’s flash, for even now we are where we 
wish to be—near the shores of merry England. 
Procuring a free pass from our captain, for whom. 
the ship was named, we take the best conveyance 
for Windsor. We recognize the residence of the 
St. Ornes by the stately old trees bordering the 
broad gravelled drive leading circuitously to the 
mansion. In the words of Byron I will describe 
the surroundings— 


“ Before the mansion Jay a lucid lake 

Broad as trausparent, deep and freshly fed 

By a river, wluch its softeued way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 

Around; the wild fow] nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their lignid bed; 

‘The woods sloped downward to its brink, and stood 

With their grim faces fixed upon the flood.” 

Pausing a moment to admire the exterior, let us 
enter, Passing along the wide hall of entrance, 
up the broad, oaken staircase, we enter a room at 
our right, where, seated in an easy chair, we seo 
a wreck of the once powerful Richard St. Orne, 
lligh living and deep scheming have done their 
work during the years that have passed since his 
second marriage. A female form hovers round, 
now smoothing the pillows that cushion his head, 
now caressing that thin face, now seated on a low 
stool at his feet, reading to him from the pages of. 
the long-neglected book. The reader instantly pie- 
tures a stately lady whose dark cye is lit by the 
fire of genius, for surely Hester St. Orne, his wife, 
it is whose place is ever by that suffering husband. 
Look again! Does that petite figure, that small 
head, with its clustering golden curls, those blue 
cyes beloug to the Hester we knew in days past? 
Surely it is our darling Eva, now grown to woman- 
hood. Her face is thin and pale, and wears pot 
the rosy tint of former days. Ter form is slender 
and willowy; but very beautiful is our golden- 
haired Eva. She had closed the eyes of dear old 
nurse Abbott—had followed her to her last resting 
place, This was her first great grief, Hardly 
had she wiped the tears of sorrow from her eyes 
ere her futher was siricken down. Ever cold and 
distant to her, Eva almost feared her only parent, 
But now that sickness had laid him low, like a 
child he seemed in his great weakness. Kya was 
now his delight. She revived the memory of his 
lost wife. For hours would he sit holding the 
small hand of his daughter, and muse long and 
tenderly of the past. A subdued happiness filled 
the mind of Eva, for now she knew that her father 
loved her; but alas! she knew, too, that he must 
leave her soon, and join her angel mother. Te 
was not wholly neglected by his present wife. 
Twice aday, at stated periods, she would graceful 
ly enter the sick chamber and imprinting a kiss 
lightly upon her husband’s forehead, aud inquire, 
in the sweetest tone imaginable, if in the morning, 
how he had spent the night; or at night, if felt 
himself better than in the moruing. Then, with— 
“is there anything I can do for you, Mr. St. Orne 2” 
she would as gracefully retire, confident that she 
done her duty, Her husband could not complain, 
He had been proud of her intellectual attainments. 
Always surrounded by men and women of high 
literary abilities, herself a star among them all, 

he had no time to waste ina sick enamber, With 

he he would watch her retiring furm; then 
turn, with a look full of love, to the faithful, pa- 
tient Eva—the living copy of his lost wife. 

He faded slowly day by day. One glorious eve- 
ning Mrs, St. Orne entered to make her custom- 
ary inquiries, There waa something strange in 
his appearance; or was it the flapping of the death 
angel’s wing that arrested her attention? Stuop- 
ing over him tenderly, almost lovingly, she asked. 
him if he was no better. 7 

“Dear Richard, after to-night I will leave you no 
more. Twill be the tenderest of muses. To- 
night [anticipate great pleasure in meeting your 
friend, Charles Dickens, Esq. You know £ have 
long desired to sce him.” 

“Dear Hester, Iwi uu to be happy. T have 
Not, long to stay. My spirit is weary, J long to 
RO. 

“Oh, Richard! say not so. We hope to have 
rou well soon;” and imprinting a kiss upon his 
lips, she tuned to go. She had nearly reached 
the door, when, turning, she said—“ Richard, if 
you wish I will stay with you to-night.” 

“No, Hester, dear, think you.” T find Evaa 
\ very gentle nurse, and therefore will not detain 
you, 

She was gone, and wearily he closed his eyes. 

“ His sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived he at its close; 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 




















































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





“Light from darkness! Life fiom death! 
Dica the body, not the soul ; 

From the chrysalis beneath 
Sours the spirit to its goal.” 


Ere the morning, Eva was an orphan. Worn by 
constant watching, she was borne to her room hy 
the weeping attendants in a state of uncons 1s 
ness. How felt she, the reereant wife, who could 
leave a husband in his dying moments for her own 
Pleasure? Fearful was her remorse. Wiinging 
her hands she cried aloud for her husband to come 
back to her and say that little word, “ forgive.” 
But no husband replied. All stiff and cold was 
the body of Richard St. Orne, but the freed spirit 
Was now roaming in the realins of bliss with the 
wife of his youth, 

“T never can forget my heartlessness. Why did 
Tnot obcy the teachings of mine own conscience? 
Richard, why did you let me leave you? Oh, whut 
will the world say? Eva, his child, she must not 
hate me. I will go to her, and on my knees ask 
her to forgive, and if possible, forget.” 

Proceeding to Eva’s room, she found her ina 
truubled sleep, into which she had fallen atter re- 
covering from her fainting-fit. Mrs. St. Orne for 
the first time noticed the ravages of care and sor 
Tow on that fair face. Very thin were those arms 
that she tossed so restlessly about; wan was that 
once plump face, and the circlet of blue ahuut 
cither eye told a sad tale. Bending over her she 
listened to faint moanings, and, as she listened, 
“ Mother, darling mother,” came often from those 
pue lips. In her heart the widow vowed this lone- 
ly orphan should be the object of her tenderest 
care. 

When Eva awoke she scarcely knew the face of 
her mother-in-law. So gentle was it thur, framing 
her lips for a kiss and receiving a loving one in 
return, she said—“ Mother, we are alone now.” 

“ Dear daughter can you forgive my thought- 
lessness ?” 

“Mother!” 

The stately Hester Laurence St. Orne and our 
blue eyed darling were sobbing in each other’s 
arms. A boud of friendship was cemented in that 
hour which was ever dear to them both. 


























Chapter XII. 

N the home of the Montagues there were an3 
ious, waiting hearts, for Edwin Montague had 
gone to New York to seck their daughter, and his 
long-lost sister. Previous to the death of Richard 
St. Orne, they had received a letter from a Mr. 
New York, containing a copy of the dying 
ion of the rag-gatherer. Edwin went im- 
utely to London to sce Sir Charles Templeton, 
but he had many years before removed to India, 
where, after a residence of a few months, he fell a 
victim to the climate so fatal to many a foreigner, 
So, swallowing his bitter feelings, (for Edwin 
would not harbor ill-will for the dead) he took 
passage in a steamer bound for New York. This 
his parents learned from a hastily written letter, 
penned just before he sailed, and now twas time 
to expect another letter from the wanderer. There 
Was po mystery now about the abduction of their 
child. early youth Sir Charles Templeton had 
wen rejected by Mrs. Montague, and angrily he 
swore to make her suffer for This threat she 
had nearly forgotten, but his hand in the abduc- 
tion recalled it, On the eve of the day of the fune- 
rul two letters were received from Edwin, one to 
kya, the other to his parents, As Eva’s was in- 
tended for her s alone, we will not intrude, but 

iuto the other let us look. 


“ Dear and honored parents :—Eureka! The one 
great wish of my life has been granted. At last I 
have a sister. I have held her in these arms— 
have felt her dear arms about my neck—have list- 
ened to her sweet voice as she called me “ brother.” 
U, mother! she is beautiful! almost as handsome 
asx my betrothed bride, blessed Eva. I arrived 
safely at New York on the 12th inst. Took rooms 
at the International Hotel, a fine house, kept upon 
the European plan, and direetly sent my card to 
Geo. Davis, Esq., who without delay called to con- 
duct me to Mr. Grey’s, where my sister is now 
staying. Much praise is duc to this young lawyer 
for bis energy and many acts of kindness to us 
all, Chave thanked him many times iu the name 
of my dear parents. Though the way was short, 
T found time to ask a thousand and one questions 
about sister Rachel—how she looked, &e. You 
can imagine the others better than I can afford 
tine to write them. I have said that she is beau- 
tiful. Thave always had an ideal sister, and have 
clothed her with every charm, But iny ideal can- 
not reach the real. My pen will fail to do her jus- 
tice, solleave that subject. She introduced me to 
her intended husband, Martin Seymore, Esq., (by 
thy way, every third Yankee has Esq. attached to 
his name.) Iie is a fine, noble looking man, of 
mussive build, light complexion, and the most in- 
genuous blue eye Lever havescen. He claims the 
respect at sight, for on his brow Nature has writ- 
ten, ‘here is a man. He is no Yankee shop-keep- 
er, but a man of ample meaus, who has_spent his 
lite among refined, Intelligent people. I shall be 
proud of such a brother, Good Mr. and Mrs. Grey, 
how I bless thom. We have prevailed upon them 
to come to England with us. Sister will be mar- 
ried before we sail, which will be soon. Tis a 
whim of Rachel’s to be marricd in a small church, 
the one in which Mr. Grey has preached for more 
than thirty years. Now I want the wedding post- 
pened till our retarn, and then if Eva’s father is 
comfortable, she and L will keep them company. 
But ‘no, says that splendid, stubborn sister of 
mine, ‘L anticipate much satisfaction in receiving 
ahusband in that little church. Don’t question 
me, darling brother; I wish it to he so.’ No one 
could refuse her anything when she raises those 
splendid cyes of hers to yours. Don’t thiukk me 
wild, but remember, since I was fifteen years old, 
Lhave thought of this hour—been sure that the 
time would come when | should have my sister 
back again. We have sufficient proof that she is 
our long-lost darling. The mark you described is 
still visible on her right arm. And now good bye 
for a little while. Sister and [ salute you, my dear 
parents. Epwin Montacug. 


Chapter XIII. 
A UNITED, unbroken sorally: once more ascem- 
bled beneath the hospitable roof of Montague 
Place. Eva was there, too, dressed in the deepest 
mourning. Who can descrihe the deep happiness 
of Rachel, as she looked first upon her husbund— 



































































now hers by God’s rite, the marriage rite—then 
upon a father and mother, from whose cyes shone 
the Joy within, for this reunion? My pen is all too 
feeble, and { will leave it to your imagination. Tt 
was decided that after the period of mourning Ed- 
win and Eva should be united by the same humble 
minister that joined the hands of Martin and Ra- 
chel. Mr, and Mrs. Grey had been prevailed upon. 
to spond a year or more with the Montagues. 











A year had passed. The St. Orne mansion was 
brilliantly lighted. Corored lamps shed their rays 
from many a branch of the stately old trees. In 
doors, music and laughter grested the car, A 
large and fashionably dressed company were as- 
sembled to witness the nuptials of the beautiful 
heiress of these broad domains. And as stately as 
ever in her youthful pride amid that merry throng 
moved the widow Hester St, Orne. Precious stones 
shed their lustre from amid the folds of costly lace 
upon her bosom. Her dress was of black velvet, 
admirably adapted to her queenly form. More 
beautiful than when we last beheld her, for she had. 
pissed through the fiery furnace, and came outlike 
refined gold. 

A hush in that noisy crowd. 
the end of the c' 
were thrown a: 











Folding doors at 
antly-furnished «x: 
ide, and first and foi 
Mr, and Mrs. Seymour. A look of pride one can 
easily pardon rested on the face of the gentleman 
as he looked around that brilliant company, whos 
attention was equally divided between two of’ the 
most beautiful ladies in England—his wife, and the 
promised one of Edwin Montague. Mrs. Seymour 
was dressed in a rich pink satin, trimmed with 
point-lace. Her neck and arms were uncovered, 
save by the costly diamonds which encircled them, 
apresent from yonder smiling couple, her new- 
found parents, A veil of dulle descends from the 
head, enveloping her like am Deur Rachel! 
we love to note the costly adornings so different 
from the dress of the little besgar girl of Broad- 
wi Edwin and Eva followed close behind. 
White satin and pearls surely were only befitting: 
our golden-haired bride. She seemed like an an- 
gel, even as Edwin thonzht her to be. Mr. Grey 
in asimple manner said the words that gave Eva 
St. Orne to Edwin Montague as his dear wife. 
And thus we will leave them, Lappy iv each other’s 
love. 




































Original. 
DO YOU KROW? 


Ds you know my little laseie, 

With her hair of sunny brown— 

With her lips so like the roses, 
Blushing in the dews of morn? 

Aud the breezes stop to kiss her, 
And the wavelets laugh with pride 

When my love comes tripping gaily, 
Roving by the river’s side. 





But you must not think to win hor 
By some fuscinating art, 
For her lips will proudly tell you 
That another has her heart: 
But each breeze may stop to kiss her, 
And each wavelet laugh with pride, 
‘When my love comes tripping gaily 
‘Tripping by the river's side. 
O8ILEN VERNLEY, 


Subjects for Thought. 


“Tue UNGRATEFUL WorLp.”’—There 
is a great outcry made against “the ungrateful 
world,” and no doubt there is reason enough for 
the complaint. Yes; there is, indeed—tor the 
world has, from the beginning, derided its preach- 
ers, slain its prophets, and martyred its purest he- 
roves and its truest friends,—but when we wrote 
our firstsentence we were thinking of private in- 
dividuals in general, if one may so speak. People 
are forever talking of the ingratitude of the obj 
of their kindness, and saying in self-commis 
ing tones—“T am really discouraged about trying 
to do good. [ think I will never again trouble my- 
self to help anybody—I never get any thanks for 
it; nay, my kindness is often shamefully abused.” 
Now such talk and such feelings may do for a ver 
young person, thouchtless of the manner in which 
he hag always treated too many of the favors and 
gifts of God, and who entered upon the work of 
doing good with the romantic expectations that 
his beneficiaries would all flock to his fect to 
“bathe them with grateful tears,” and to “ devote 
their lives to his service;” but Cor a person offany 
sense and reflection it is exceedingly out of char- 
acter. Somebody has “abused your kindness,” 
hey? 

Well, what of it? Don’t you often abuse the 
kindness of your God? 

Why, then, should you expect anything better? 
‘Tis no great thing for you to do good to others— 
you necd not think you are so admirable—you 
have only done your duty; and, very likely, not 
halfof that. What were you made for, pray, if 
not to do good? 

You have, to be sure, a right to the good will of 
those whom you help, and a right to help from 
them, if ever you need it und they can bestow it— 
if they are ungrateful, they will be punished; but 
their conduct will be no excuse for you to with- 
hold your hand from the needy. ‘The need of per- 
sons, not their behavior, is what demands help— 
and you should help because you love to suppl 
want, not because you desire gratitude. That's 
good when it comes; but take you more heed to be 
grateful, to God than to receive gratitude from 
men. You have a right to the help of others when 
you need it; and others have a right to your help 
when they need it; and in neither case is it neces- 
sary to be burdened by a weight of gratitude, as 
though some marvellous grace had been done. 
Weare placed in life to serve each other, and woe 
to any who refuses so to do. Give and take, live 
and let live, and you’ll get as much gratitude as 
you give. 



















































tenes Resrecraniiry.—Respectibility, in 
its best sense, is good—it means a person worth 
regarding, worth turning back to look at. But the 
respectability that consists in_ merely keeping up 
Appearances is not worth looking atin any s . 
Far better and more respectable is the 00d poor 
man than the rich bud one; better the humble, si- 
lent man, than the agreenble, well-appofhited rozue 
who keeps his gi. A well-balanced and well- 
stored mind, a life full of purpose, whatever the 

















position occupied in it may be, is of far greater 
importance thin average worldly respectubility. 
The highest object in life we take to be to forma 
manly character, and to work out the best devel- 
opment possible of body and spirit—of mind, con- 
science, heart and soul, This is the end; ull else 
ought to be regarded but as the means _Accord- 
ingly, that is not the most successful in which 
# man gets the most pleasure, the most money, the 
most power or place, honor or fame, but that in 
which o man gets the most manhood, and per- 
forms the greatest amount of useful work aud of 
human duty. Money is power after its sort, it is 
true; but intelligence, public spirit, and moral vir- 
tne are powers too, and fur nobler ones. The mak- 
ing of a fortune may, no doubt, entitle some pe 
ple to “ enter society,” as it is called; butto be 
teemed there they must possess qualities of mind 
or heart, else they are merely rich people—nothing 
more. There are men in “ society,” now, as rich 
as Croesus, who have no consideration extended 
toward them, and elicit uo respect. For why? 
They are but as money-bags—their only power ix 
in their till. Lhe men of mark in society—the 
guides and rulers of opinion—the really useful and 
sterling men—are not necessarily rich men, but 
men of sterling character, of disciplined expe- 
rience, and of moral excellence. yen the poor 
man, Which you see, though he possesses but little 
of the world’s goods, may, in the sclf-couscious- 
hess of a well-cultivated nature, of opportunities 
used and not abused, of 2 life spent to the best of 
his means and ability, look down without the 
slightest feelings of envy upon the possessor of 
merely worldly success—the man of moncy-bags 
and acres. 







































q + ATrisure to Lanor.—Man of idle- 
ness, labor rocked you in the cradle, and has nowr- 
ished your pampered life—withont it, the woven 
silks and wool upon your back would be in the 
silk-worm’s nest and the fleeces in the shep- 
herd’s fold. For the meanest thing that ministers 
to the human want, save the air of heaven, man is 
to toil indebted, and even the air, by God’s wise or- 
dination, is breathed with labor.” It is on ly the 
drones who toil not, who infest the hives of the ne- 
tive like masses of corruption and decay. The 
lords of the earth are working men, who can build 
or cast down at their will, and who retort the sneer 
of the “soft-handed,” by pointing to their tro- 
phies wherever art, science, civilization, humanity 
are known. Work on, mun of toil! thy royalty is 
yet to be acknowledged, as you Jabor onward to 
the highest throne of power.” Labor is not only es- 
sential to true dignity and independence, but to 
happiness. It is necessary to ensure the strength 
and health of the body, without which the mind 














must suffer and become the prey of anxious and 
fearful thoughts, Without occupation of some 





sort there can be no contentedness of heart. [tis 
the greatest preservation from both sin and sor- 
row. The hardest work in the world, aud (he most 
demoralizing, is doing nothing. No state or indi- 
vidual can prosper where labor, in any of its form: 
is despised. 















trstres+ PERFECTION OF THE Minp.—Ment: 
rfection should be one of the great ais of | 








To this end should our best endeavors be directed. 
In youth, in manhood, in old age, we should seck 
to render more perfect our powers of mind. We 
are never too old for mental improvement. Te 
‘et our minds we must contemplate pert 
jects, both in the material and itual universe. 
We must appropriate their perfeetions to our men- 
tal use—cherish, admire, love then. We mast 
look for beautiful things, that images of bean 
may throng our minds. We must cultivate ami: 
Dle feelings, that harmony of soul may enrich the 
inward temple with musie¢ of its numbers. We 
must strive for perfection of action, that in our 
daily walk the halo of angel life may surround us 
Deformity will not make us more perteet; vice 
wiil not help us in our work. The artist never 
studics deformity to augment his treasures of 
beauty. The musician never makes discords and 
hearkens to them, th by to cultivate the sense of 
harmony and beauty his soul. So in life, we 
should seck the company of sweet thourhts, love- 
ly objects, amiable feelings, pleasant words, and 
good offices. These help to pertect our minds. 
Our thoughts are the chisels whieh carve the stat. 
wuy of our souls, They do it well or ill, as they 
are right or wrong. Bad thoughts are enemies 
worse than all outward ones. 

. THERE was a lad in Ireland, who was 
put to work at a linen factory, and while he was at 
work there a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent 
out, which was short of the quantity that ought to 
be; but the master thought it might be made the 
length by a little stretching. He thereupon un- 
rolled the cloth, taking hold of one end of it him- 
sel and the boy at the other. He then said, 

“ Pull, Adam, pull.” 

The master pulled with all his might, but the 
boy stood still. The master again said, 

“Pull, Adam, pull.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?” said the master. 

“ Because it is wrong,” said Adam, and he re- 
fused to pull. 

Upon this the master said he would not do for a 
linen manufacturer; but that boy became the 
Rey. Dr, Clark, and the strict principle of honesty 
of his youthful age laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture greatness, 









































seceeses THe DEAD Wire.—In 
with the loss of a wife, all other 
trifles. ‘he wife, she who fills so large 2 space in 
the domestic heaven, she who is so busied, so un- 
wearied, bitter, bitter is the tear that falls on her 
clay. You stand beside her grave and think of the 
past; it seems an amber-covered hway where 
the sun shone upon beautiful flowers , or the stars 
hung glittering overhead. Fain would the soul 
linger there. No thorns are remembered above 
the sweet clay, save those your own hands may 
have unwittingly planted: Her noble, tender 
heart lies open to your inmost sight. You think 
of her as all gentleness all beauty and purity, 
But she is dead. The dear head that has so often 
laid upon your bosom, now rests upon a pillow of 
clay. The hands that administered so untiriugly, 
are faded, white and cold, beneath the gloomy 
portals, Tho heart whose every beat measttred an 


comparison. 
bereavements are 











is no white arm over your gh, ow 
speaking face to look up in the ey oa Bom mo 
trembling lips to murmur, “ Oh, wis > , 
There is 0 strange hus : foo sad 


hin 
to meet you at nightfall—and the eo aia 


ticks! It was sweet music when 

Now it seems to knell only the eo hear i 
which you watched the shadows of death mee 
ing upon the sweet face. But many a tal Enther- 
eth of joys past, sorrows sha and ian 
words registered above, 
cannot keep her. You ki 
your side, an angel presence, 
tions; they will make you happier, 
presence be as a charm to keep you 


uw 
In all new and pleasant connections een, ou a 


place in your heart. Never forget whut 
been to you—that she has loved y. bad im 
to her memory, ere Vou 














weoctees THE Boy Tne Farag 5 
Semon Bald many centuries ayo: eam 
child is known by his doings, whether jy 
pure, and whether it be rishi Sehr ll Work be 

pine people seem to think that child 
charac’ a all. On the ey, an oe 
eye sees in these young creature, C Bi 
they ar likely to be Tilo, MBMBO wag 

hen [ see a boy in haste to 8pend eve 
as svon as he gets it, I think it a gi Qa 
he vs spendthrift. d SM Lh bo wil 

hen I see a boy hourding up his i 
unwilling to part with them for ay ved pore by 
I eituke itis asign he will be a mixer, 

Vhen [see a boy or a girl always looki 
for him or herself, and disliking 10 sunt 
things with others, I think it a sign that the child 
will row up . yery scltizh person, 

en I see boys and girls always 
think it a sign they will be viownt anh I 
men and women. 
When T see a little boy willing to tas 
drink, I think it a sign that he will bea dros 
LW hen [ je a boy lo ever attends to the ser. 

vices of religion, [ think it a sign that he 
profane anda profliznte man. ual toa 


When I seo a child obedient to his parents, I 
think ita sign of great future blessing h 
Heavenly Parent, 2 sesing from his 
_ And though great changes sometimes take place 
in the character, yet, as a general rule, these signs 
do not fail. 





sereeees Dark Hou: 
that mark the history 
not a whole month in 


R8.—There are dark h 

of the brightest yeurs, Tor 
many of the millions of the 
past, perhaps, las the sun shone brilliantly all the 
time. And there have been cold and storm day 
in every year. And yet the mists and shadows of 
the darkest hour disappointed and fled heedlessly, 
The most cruel ice fetters have been broken and 
dissolved, and the most furious storm loses its 
power to harm. And what a parable is this in hu- 
man life—of our inside world, where the beart 
works at its shadowing of tho dark honr, and 
many a cold blast chills the heart to its core. But 
what matters it? Man is born a hero, and itis only 
in the darkness and storms that heroism gains its 
Q st development, and the storm bears 

it moro rapidly on to its destiny, Despair not, 

then. Neither give up; while ono power iy 
yours, useit. Disappointinent will not bo realized, 
Mortifying failure may attend this effort and that 
one—but only be honest and struggle ou, and It 
will work weil, 











Original. 
EPITAPH ON A FIDDLER. 


LOOK old tiddler lics below; 

No rankling shaft from urcher’s bow 
Frer tortured more a stricken deer 
‘Than sounds trom his the shrinking ear; 
No “chords” but discords he produced; 
Hie softest * airs ” seemed teinpests loosed! 
Bas: was the * tenor” of each strain, 
His“ high strung ” notes unstrung the brain. 
Yet, strange to say, his friends all swore 
They thought he was a perfect bore! 
Grim death at Inet brought him relief, 
{And Jriends. as well) thom enre and grief 
But it to him a * harp" be given, 
He'll drive the angele host 1rom Heaven! 

Lea Nvkit WODPREY. 
































REWARDS OF LALOR. 
UTHENTIC reports from various sections of 


the country have long since brought us the as 
surance of anabundant harvest. ‘The yield of the 
cereals is such that in many prain-yrowing dis- 
tricts women and children haye been compelled to 
aid in the labor of harvesting, and the crops are 
greater than the farm buildings ean accommodate. 
ven in localities where the season has been less 
favorable, the yield is far above the average, bo- 
cause double the ust quantity of land bas been 
subject to tillage. With the farmers of large por 
tions of the west, the present season witnessed & 
death-strugele between suceess and ruin, for on 
their agricultural fortune was staked the loss or 
preservation of their property, Aided by a benign 
Providence, whose rains and dews and sunshine 
ye descended on the praivie and the clearing, the 
resolute toil of our agriculturists has achieved = 
glorious victory. The mortzaged farms are saved; 
abundance reigns in every household, and 8s 
plus of golden grain, the equivalent of golden 
coin, remains to the exultant toiler, 

Not only is the west enabled to supply tho con: 
sumption of the cast, and to fill the vacuum occur 
sioned by the drought in portions of the south, but 
to feed the tens of thousands that ery for brea oe 
the farther shore of the Atlantic; for the fields of 
Europe lay this year under the cloud and the del- 
uge, while ours were basking in the sunshine. 
We trust that the lesson will not be lost. Ms 
trust that, amidst the fervent thanksgiving pour 
forth for the blessings showered upon them, on 
agriculturists will form good resolutions for he 
future, that they will set their faces against ts 
temptation to embark in wild speculations, @ at 
they will determine to cultivate rather than no 
land, and that they will recoznize and apprec _ 
the paramount importance, dignity and security of 
their legitimate business. 

Y farmer should endeavor to mako some 
‘ory—some mode of improving the processes 
of culture, instead of following in the beaten tracl 
of routine. A practical farmer writes: 

































eternity of love, lies under your feet. And there 


p' : 
“To the industrious and observing farmer, 


























—_——_ Me 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 












every season of acilve ve; 
important lesson, which 





getation conveys many an 
n as a direct bearing upon 
his future operations. Nature deals faithfully 
with the farmer. Wherever he has done well she 
has justly applauded and rewarded; and she has 
also faithfully rebuked and punished him for his 
errors, his ignorance and inattention. The results 
of his labors for the season aro now, in a great 
measure, manifested. The principal crops have 
been gathered in, and the yield and quality of 
them have generally been in accordance with the 
labor and care bestowed, provided all has been 


Original. 
MY MOUNTAIN ROSE. 


EET me on the hill-side, lady, 
Wi If thy hopes and joys are mine, 
For D've something sweet to whisper 
In no other car but thine, 
There in other days we wandered, 
(Where the shadows thickly fell, 
Like a shield of love and mercy 
From the tree we loved so well. 
And upon the green earth sitting, 
(We have wiled the hotirs away, 
Listening to the hush of Nuture, 


lielleve, as a gencral thing, the safest way is to vote 


Original. 
against everything.” 


SHE DWELLS AFAR. 


QHE dwells afur in Briton’s isles, 

She for whom I'd give my life, 

To see, but now her loving smiles, 
‘And hear her say, ** I'll be thy wife. 

Years and absence have uot marred 
‘The love J bore her when at home; j 

Yor [ have felt through time assured 
‘That some day she must be my own. 


siseeees “Vatts do raatter—vat’s de matter?” 
exclaimed an old Dutchman, as he tucked up his 
apron and ran out of his shop to know the means 
ing of a crowd in the street. “ Vat’s the matter? 

“ There’s a man killed,” replied a t nder, 
“O, ish dat all?” said he, evidently disappoint: | 
ed, “ish dat all? Shoost a man kilt! Huinph, L 
thought it vas a fight.” 





Though circumstances may divide 





( The hearte which God has made to love, 

: > adapted to the requirements of narure, Theorios Teaching Love sweet words to say. que caiee A fellow ately Te ae Let but faith withto them Dides : 

. at ave been tested—thoxe that were founded in with a wood-dealer for a quan ‘ip~ ‘They'll mect. if not on earth, above. 

. truth, and have been judiciously reduced to prac- pets the Passing breeze oft whispered wood.” The man began to ¢ clitoris but 7 was Then Ll not pine because delay « 

y ic r Y sucee: ii . appy songs to you nnd me; so full of limbs that the parchaser demurred, say- Has kept me from her eweet embrace, 

: ey He a Been Brouight: fo ss eaccessfal tte baad Softly pressed my cheeks with’ kisses ing it was not good. The woodman replied, pa But trust the power which takes away 
WLS, BOBO: Eee Were 80) A uted in Which it just liad stole from thee. BE Vhatl aureed to deliver, ‘ tip-to Will soon bereelf before me place. 
failure and disappointment. It is true, however, And ’twas there I learned to love thee, twas just whatT agreed to deliver, ‘tip-top 

: that many theories and practices require more 


J. B. Uown. 

There I wooed thee, there I won; 
There I Jong to meet thee, Indy, 

My sweet mountain rose, alone. 
While the sunlight stil) is painting 

Eaoh soft cloudiet of the sky. 
Ere the night shall gather o'er us, 

Let thy footsteps thither fly. 


OSILEN VERNLEY. 


woot,’ and I belleve this grew on that part of the 

. ‘ than one season to test them thoroughly. The tree.” 
business of most farmers is in a certain degree ex+ 
perimental. Every experiment which the farmer 
tries may be regarded as a question proposed, 
which nature answers in accordance with her un+ 
varying laws. Some of these questions may he 
simple and oft repeated, yet the answers are al- 





Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmn.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of fifty-four letters, 


srseeees Ont in Milwaukio, Wis., the othor 
night, the Douglasites had a torch-light proces- 
sion. The marshal secing one torch giving indi+ 
cations of exploding, called out, “ Pat, your torch 
is bustin’. Throw it away.” 












My 54, 8, 20 10 is a county in Pennsylvania, 
. Judge of the surprise when one hundred and} to? +, Y¥ 
ways the same. These experimental questions . ote ‘ wr vine 31, 42, 39, 48, 30, 3 is a county in New York, 
Inny. take the following forms: Can Ivo rise Facetions Jole-Gulk. Atty two touches went to the wround, leaving the | « 41 49, 53, 47, 43, 37, 19, 15 is a county in 
profitable crops on exhausted land with little or rick in the line ha supposed himself to be the | North Carolina, 
no manure? What is the benefit of lime, plaster, BOS 





3 “ 1, 52, 28, 5, 9 is a county in Virginia. 
ashes, muck, seeveees A SprniTUAL JORE.—At a recent trial |“ Pat.” 7 ae ag! ty 


and the different manures when ap- 
plied to soils for the use of crops?) These and a 
thousand other questions have been proposed and 
answered in the various operations of the sea 
son. 
As the country becomes more densely populat+ 
ed, as land loses its natural fertility, while, at the 
same time, it rises in mercantile value, we shall 


of necessity adopt still more scientific modes of | * 


culture, and adopt more thrifty habits. In the lat+ 


of a liquor case, which occurred not a thousand 
miles from Worcester, Mass., the witness on the 
stand was under examination as to what he hud 
seen at the defendant’s domicil, which he had said. 
he had visited “a number of times.” 

“ Did you ever see any spirits there, or anything 
you regarded as spirits?” asked the presiding jus- 





“Why, yes—I don’t know but I have,” was the 


+++ WATER ON THE Braty.—Little Wil- 
lie’s mother told him to duck his head under the 
water, the other day, when she was bathing him. 

“O, Pm afraid!” said he, 

“ Why?” asked his fond parent. 

“Cause Pl dic.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, you won’t get drowned, if you 
are under the water for a moment only,” suid she, 





6, 2, 16, 38, 46 is a county in Arkansas, 

* 99, 4, 21, 44, 33 is a county in Georgia. 

“ 7,13, OL, 18, 11 is a town in New York. 

“12, 22, 40, 24, 27 is a county in Missouri. 

26, 45, 32, 14, 35 is a county in Alabama, 

* 34, 25, 17, 50, 36, 23 is a town is Erance, 

My whole is the name and location of 2 benevo- 
lent institution of this country. 

Answer next week. 








assuringly, 


reply of the witness. “Ol! but I might dio from water on the brain!” 


“Do you know what kind of spirits?” 
“Yes” 


ter particular our people might advantageously 
imitate the Germans. Each German has his house, 
his orchard, his roadside trees, so laden with fruit 


Charade. 
My Jirst o'er earth soft radiance diffusing, 














that if he did not carefully prop up and tic togeth- 
er, and in many places hold the boughs together 
with wooden clamps, they would be torn asunder 
by their own weight. He has his corn plot, his 
plot of mangold wurtzel, for hay, for potatoes, for 

emp, etc, He is his own master, and he, there- 
fore, and every branch of his family, have the 
strongest motives for constant exertion, You see 
the effect of this in his industry and his economy. 
In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of the 
trees and the cows is carried to market; much 
fruit is dried for winter use. You see strings of 
them hanging from their chamber windows in the 
sun. The cows are kept up for the greater part of 
the year, and every green thing is collected for 
them. Every little nook where the grass grows by 
roadside and river and brook, is carefully cut 
with the sickle, and carried home on the heads of 
women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of any kind that can possibly be 
made of any use is lost; weeds, nettles, hay, the 
very goose grass in waste is cut and taken 
for the cows. You see the little children standing 
in the streets of the villages, in the streams which 
generally run down them, busy washing these 
weeds before they are given to the cattle. They 
carefully collect the leaves of the marsh grass, 
carefully cut their potato tops for them, and even 
if other things fail, gather green leaves from the 
woodlands. It will be a long time, however, he- 
fore the necessity of such close farming is brought 
home to America. 














A JOURNEY UNDER PARIS, 
CORRELPONDENT of a Swedish journal far- 
nishes us an interesting account of a subterra- 

nem voyage made through one of the admirably 
constructed sewers of Paris. 
veyed the party was reached by descending a 
flight of steps to the depth of about forty -tive feet. 
The bout, a flat-bottomed affair, was lighted by 
four lamps. The sewer is an archway, fifteen 
feet high, and equal breadth, with a ditch or canal 
about ten feet wide, wherein all the dirt and filth 
of Paris is carried away. On the sides are side- 
walks, which together are about foue feet wide. 
The whole is built of white sandstone and is kept 
remarkably neat and clean, No steieh or bid 
smell was perceptible. he denser portions of the 
filth is carried away through large drains beneath 
the sidewalks. The sidewalks are excellent und 
exhibited no signs of dampness, while the walls of 
the archway are kept whitewashed, and are at all 
times as white as the driven snow, 

The structure possesses the property of an im- 
mense speaking tube, the workinen being able to 




















converse at the distance of two miles from cach 
The ccho is very lasting and strong. The 





is said to be built after 2 model of the cata- 
combs of Rome, aided by all the latest: improve- 
ments. On both sides, at about two hundred 
yards distance from one another, are openings 
through which the workmen can ascend by means 
of permanent iron ladders, in case a sudden rain- 
storm should cause the water to rise over the 
walks, which is, however, of rare occurrence, 
The contents of the sewer flow into the river 
Seine, and the current is suflicient to carry the 
boats used along with considerable veloc! Large 
reservoirs are constructed ut intervals, into whi 
the water can be turned for a short time, in case it 
should be necessary to have the canal dry fora 
little while, 

The whole was completed in two years. Besides 
the main canal there are many minor ones con- 
stracted under the priucipal streets, all of which 
can be made to communicate with one another. 
These admirable underground works are accessi- 
ble from the Louvre, the Tullerics and from the 
barrac! and should the Parisians take a notion 
“ude the streets in any part of the city, the 
imperial government might, at short notice, and 
without any person being aware of it, transport 
troops, and if there is time to make use of the res- 
ervois, so can cavalry be transported in the same 
way. 






























The boat which con- | '7 


“How do you know?” 

“T kinder smelt it.” 

“ Well, now,” said the judge, straightening him- 
self up for the convicting answer, which he sup- 

sed would be given, “will you please tell what 

ind of spirits it was?” 

“ Spirts of turpentine 1”? 

The explosion of mirth that followed this an- 
swer fairly shook the court-room; and as soon us 
it subsided, the witness was discharged, the opin- 
ion being that this testimony was not to the point. 





Some years ago Ben Brown opened a 
store in Swoptown, and in order to book every- 
body in trade, he offered to treat every one who 
bought anything at his store. Money being pret- 
ty scarce, there was n good deal of barter going 
on in those days. So Sam Jones culled in the gro- 
cery and dry-zoods store of Mr. Brown, and asked 
for a darning-needle, offering in exchange an egg. 
After receiving the necdle Jones then said,— 

“ Come, ain’t you going to treat?” 

“ What, on that trade?” 

“ Certainly; a trade’s a trade, let it be big or 
little.” 

“ Well, what will you take?” 

“A glass of wine,” said Jones. 

The wine being poured out, when Jones said, — 

“ Would it be asking too much to request you 
to put an egg in the wine? lam very foud of wine 
and egg. 

‘Appalied by the man’s meanness, the store- 
keeper took the identical egg which he had receiy- 
ed for the darning-needle, and handed it to his cus- 
tomer, who, on breaking it into the wine-glass, 
discovered that it contained a double yolk. 

“ Look here,” said the sponge, “ don’t you think. 
you ought to give me another darning-needle? 

‘his you see, is a double yolk.” 








. + Jonathan Long, a gawky six-footer, 
commonly called “ Long John,” when on his way 
to market always stopped for his breakfast at the 
tavern of old Major F. The major observed that 
John was a tremendous eater, and had looked 
crab-apples at him until he was tired, in the hope 
of inducing him to get his breakfast here. 
But it availed not. Long John was again on 
hand, 

“ Major,” said he, 
gers for breakfast? 

“Yes,” replied the major grufily, “ 
them if we’ve got enough in the house.’ 

He then bawled to the house-maid, and on her 
appearing, said,— 

“There, Betty, go take the measure of that man 
and fry him his length in sausages!” 











es can’t I have some sassen- 





you can have 


seeeeees “Colonel Tompkins, of our county,” 
writes a Southern correspondent, is an absent 
minded man. He bought a new open carriage, 
and the first time he rode in it he thought every 
one would notice it of course. Presently, he met 
Squire Post, who stopped with a “ good morning, 
Colonel?” 

“1 bought it only a day or two ago.” 

“ How is your family? 

“Pwo hundred and fifty dollars.” 

The Squive perceived that the Colonel’s mind 
was in his carriage, and tried him once more. 

“Any thing new, Coloucl?” 

“Yes, the harness is new, too, @ new turnout, 
altogether.” And so they parted. 








teeeeeee A young minister, once, in a sermon, 
addressed to a fashionable audience, attacked their 
pride and extravagance as scen in their dress 
ribbons, ruflles, jewelry, ete, 





S, 
In the evening, talk- 


ing with the older minister for whom he had: 


preached, “Father D.” said he, “why do you not 
preach against the pride aud vanity of this peo- 
ple for dressing so extravagantly?” 

“Ah! my son,” said Father D., “ while you are 
trimming off the top and branches of the tree, | 
am endeavoring to cut it up by the roots, and then 
the whole top dies of itself!” 














++ Every houschold has pet names. 
oe enchants his help-mate by calling hi 
idol. 


working. 





out slices 


as follows :— 


“ Here’s nice watermelons a cent a slice, 
As sweet as sugar and as cold as ice.” 


thunderam.” 
“ Well, Sam, perceed.” 


celebrated poet?” 
“ D’no, less bekase, be-kase—~” 
“Well, kase what?” 
“Why, kase he’s Dry-den.” 





invented 


for two small puppies. 


seeeeees Aman, not a thousand miles off, onc 

asked another who he liked to hear preach, 
“Why,” said he, “I like to hear Mr. B. best: 

because I don’t like any preaching, and his come: 








heard.’ 


Champhellton, Fla., on the 2ist ul 
Master R._ Cher 








deduction of “ half price for children.’ 





Fight like heroes till your powder 
rua! I’m a little lame, and I’U start now!” 


all men to know themselves. That’s advising 


quiintances. 


lieved in them, replied :— 
them.” 
We don’t know, but certainly, fashionable ladie: 


did before, 


in the garden for at this time o’ night?” 
“ Well, L was awful dry, mother, und don’t thy 
Bible say, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth 2?” 


dow aud collapsed. 


posed on any subject.” 


sleeping chamber painted with i 





ing like couling scenes. 


God's first temples.” 
meeting-houses, 


Aclergyman of Bangor was marrice 








Jones, however, privately spells it i-d-l-e. 
Mrs. Jones is a nice woman—an atfectionate wo- 
man—but she has a constitutional aversion to 


The street fruit merchants who deal 
of watermelon attempt poetry to at- 
tract custom. In Chatham street the rhyme ran 


srsseves “Nigger, | wants toax you one of dem 


“Why am a nigger, after eating salt fish, like a 


+ Miss Toodles says a friend of hers has 
a machine to renovate old bachelors. 
Out of a good-sized, fat old bachelor, he makes 
quite a decent young man, and have enough left 


the nearest to 20 preaching of any I have ever yet 


seeeeees QuITE EARLY CHERRIES.—Munrricd, in 

hy J. Hall, 
» aged 15, to Miss Gregory, 
aged 13, The officiating squire made the usual 


seressee “Now, then, my hearties,” said a gal- 
lant captain, “ you have a tough battle before you, 


gone, then— 
sseseees An old Grecian Philosopher advised 


good many to form very low and disreputable ac- 


seresees Sir James Mackintosh declared that 
the best thing ever said of ghosts was said by 
Coleridge, who, when asked by a lady if ho be- 


“‘ No, madain, | have seen too may to believe in 


+++eeees A contemporary wants to know in what 
age woman has been held in the higbest estean. 


fill a larger space iv the world now than they ever 


sreeeees “Why, George, what are you hocing 


The old lady drew her head in, closed the win- 


++eee+seTn a window of a shop inan obscure part 
of London is the announcement: “ Goods removed, 
messages taken, carpets beaten, and poetry com- 


seeveees A gonius at the South End has had his 


therz Beenes, 
The water in the pitcher froze the first night, and 
he was obliged to kindle a fire the second, Noth- 


teoeeees Bryant says that “the grover were 


A good many romantic 
young loyers unquestionably find them delizhtful 


Inclines the heaven-born mind to heavenly musing; 
And erst it was an idol. at whose shrine 
Myriads bowed low, in Egypt's glowing clime. 
My second swiftly moves without control,— 
Bright to the eye ns hope is to the soul. 
My whole embellishes with magic power 
Alike a peasant’s cot or prince's tower. 
Auswer next week. 
+ 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


Answer to Enigma No. 1. “John Waterbury, 
New Canaan, Conn.” 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW, 
‘Tums paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wlil be apnroved in the 
‘most fastidions circles—nothing immoral being admitted Into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
politics nor religion, but is characterized by a high moral 
tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No, 5 Lindall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
3 | cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
8 | thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 

32.00 a year, or 91.00 for six months, always in advance.— 
Clubs, by mall, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $9. 
Ten for 6 months, $8.—Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for isaent. A new volume oun- 
mences every July and January. Butifa personcommences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
‘Will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three conles 
13 months for $5.00. 

‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he recetved, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall bogin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write thelr 
name, post-ofice, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get tho benofit of 
the low price. We cannot send them at the olub price un- 
less received all together, as it ia too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.--§3. a year, or two for $5., in advance, 

Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and cither of the following 
works for one year by mail: “ Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine," 
“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey's Lady's Book," “ Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," or “ Atlantic Monthly.’ 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

Tug WAY TO SuBsCEIAE.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper Is to enclose tho money in a letter and address 
the publisher diroct, giving individual name with the post 


ofiice, county and state vory plainly written, as post-marke 
are often illegible, 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

H. Dexter & Co., No. 118 Nassau Street, New 
York City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia~Taylor & Cory 
Baltimore.- G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E, Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada. —F. A. Cramp, 


Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere, ull particulars sent PRES. 

Vol xxl. nb. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maino. 











COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY, 


41] We ha.e had manufactured oxprossly for our paper a 





ome NN 


a 


There is an end to shooting on the soldiers from 
the windows, and revolution will soon only be re- 
membered among the things that have been, nev 
to occur again. Through these underground pa: 
sages a prisoner can easily be taken from the Lo 
vre to the Seine, without attracting actention, and 
thenee sent off by railway, which is near at hand. 
The splendid system of sewerage was one of the 
pet schemes of the first Napoleon. 


in his church on Sunday and immediately preach> 


ed from the tex 


Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
ence. It will held a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance tor sewing them to 
gothor and holding them in their places. A needle carrice 
the thread through the paper, where It fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. Jt will lost forseveral years. The price uf 
this kind is % cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Lo., 
of New York, or at this office. $1.00 if sent by mall. 


. + Two legislators were recently convers- 
ing upon the subject of voting, when one of then ; 
inquired ,— 7 

© Well, now, but what is a man toylo when he 
dowt Know anything about 2 matter?” 


> “This thing was dono in a cor- 





ner.” 








sirsees+ © We must reconcile ourselves to our 
enemies when we are dying,” remarked an old to- 









“Well,” replied the other, “ [have got two rules | per, as he called for a glass of water, 
about that. When auything comes up, | keep my ¢ 
somebody else does whom: 

I 1 





eyes open, and vote a , 
Tbelieve to he honest, or else 1 vote against it, 








trseress No one by merely conversing with a 
fish ever succeeded in drawing hiin out, 
































Original. 
MY NATIVE DELLS, ADIEU. 


DIEU, adieu, my native dells, 
Ott have I wandered ’neath your shade; 

Each rosy hope has past from view, 

‘And friendship’s flower has now decayed. 
No more, while evening's setting sun 

Ta gleaming through the green above, 
Bhalf minetrel tune his willing harp, 

‘And pour his song in praise of love. 


Within the cool sequestered shade, 

Beneath the pine tree’s weeping boughs, 
Lies heaped a little mossy grave 

O'er mouldering love and broken vows; 
But could I call that spirit back 

To fading hopes and springing thorns, 
To walk agnin lite’s weary track, 

Beneath its frowns, its tears, and storms?, 








No—rest thee where the wild rose blooms, 
Fit emblem of a soul eo dear; 
sT will spread its sweetness o’er thy tomb, 
Decay, and bud, and blossum there. 
Whilst 1, a wanderer o’er the carth, 
‘Shall seck in vain for happiness, 
But in yon world my love is stored, 
So often sought—denied in this. 


Alas! that joy so soon must set 

And love besteeped in doubts and fears; 
That Hope should find the eye-lids wet 

And morning smiles be turned to tears. 
But vain regrets are useless now, é 

No more theyll bring the loved to view; 
Cold sorrow’s crowned my aching brow, 

My native dells, sdiew—Avizv! 

* Gro, C. TYRRELL. 





Gleanings from the Press. 


serevees THE Reason FoR Excursio 
Doctor Spencer’s Thompson’s * Health Resorts 
Britain, and how to profit by them,” occur the fol- | 
lowing remarks on the fashion of making holiday 
excursions, which are quite as applicable to our 
latitude as to that for which they were written. 

“ Now what is there in change of air or scene 
that does us allso much good? [t 1s often said 
that, till railroads gave the facility for moving, 
people could do without all this, and staid at home 
and enjoyed themselyes. People did do without 
it, that is certain; but that they would have been 
better for it,-lived longer, and led happier lives, is 
no less certain, It may be, too, that they do not 




























it so much as we do at the present day, 
wz things more slowly, more casily soinc 
would say, their miuds kept at a low pressure, 
did not, probably, require so imperatively the pe- 
riodical ‘ turning out to grass.’ 

“ Read the accounts of the easy way in which 
the old travelers took matters, dined on_ their 
journey, and sinoked their pipes afterwards; or 
how the old tradesmen locked up counting-room 
and shop—they do so now in some places—and 
walked off to dinner. How different it is now, 
how prevalent is that condition, especially in large 
towns, which Doctor James Johnson calls “ Wear 
and Tear,” a condition between sickness and 
health, not curable by physic, and which he com- 
pares toaship seaworthy, but with the rigging 
and scams requiring overhauling, caulking, ete. 
How common, tuo, is the etiolation or blanching 
caused by town life, and which the above-quote 





















































of ‘unhealthy avocations.’ No avocation; un- 
healthy avocation! The one with ennui, its indul- 
gencies, and its excitements; the other with its 
overwork aud anxieties, and its excitements, are, 
one or the other of them, wearing tearing, blanch- 
ing most of us, till it becomes, at some period or 
other of our career, a question of hopeless bad 
health, or hypochondriacism, or change of air and. 
sceue. We might cite it as one of those beneficent 
provisions, balances, if| we may so cull then, of 
Providence, by whose very powers of mechanism 
so productive of increased wear and tear in life— 
at least in business life—bring us also the remedy 
in the increased facilities for locomotion. Taking 
another, and perhaps a higher view of this ques- 
tion of change, we cannot fail to recognize it as a 
principle prevailing so universally throughout 
creation that we must look upon it as a necessity 
for the preservation, or what is the same thing, or- 
derly progression in all things. 














stresses PETRIFIED TREE OF BLAcK Rock. 

Some doubts having been expressed as to the truth 

of the discovery said to have been recently made 

in the Black Rock region, of a petrified ‘tree of 

some seven or eight hundred feet lony, J. E. Stevens, 

the captain of the late silver prospecting expedition 

in that region, and who fathered the wonderful 

story, writes to the Marysville Democrat on the ; 
subject. He says: 

“ Our party of thirty-five men encamped at the 

lower end of what we termed the Little Canon, 

about three miles from which we found this fa- 

mous petrification, and which is truly a great cu- 

riosity, aud a wonder of the age sufficient to 

arouse the credulity of those who passed. through 

the ‘High Rock Canon in 1819.’ Ata short dis- 

tance from this monster of a former age, it seemed | 
to us to be a well detined line of drift wood depos- 

.ited along the fine of high water mark of some an- 

cieut river whose bed is now an elevated mountain | 
ridge; but on closer inspection we unanimously 

pronounced it ove tree, as we found it distinetly 

marked from the upturned roots to its forks, and 








its two well defined forks to what was, when | 
standing, an altitude of six hundred and sixty-six 
feet, or two hundred and twenty-two such steps as 
a western frontier man takes when stepping off his 
distance to shoot ata target, or any man would 
take in pacing off a turnip patch. At about four 
hundred and six fect from the roots the tree is 
divided into two parts, or forks, about equal in 
size, and five hundred and twenty feet from the 
root I took off a specimen from one of these forks 
having on its surface at the time the outer and in- 
ner bark of the tree, and which specimen is now 
in the otlice of Doctor Thompson, on D Strect, be- 
tween Third and Fourth. From the curves of the 
lines of growth we estimated the diameter of the 
branch from which it was taken to be from nine to 
twelve feet, and this, bear in mind, at a distance of 
five hundred and twenty fect f'rom the root of the 
tree, and onk y half the tree at that. This estimate 
may be too high, or it may he too low, but in the 
height of the tree we cannot be far at fault in say- 




















"| continued interruption. 
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or eight hundred feet in height.” 


rified tree, but show specimens thereof, 


eating 
assayil 
in chemisttry and mineralogy. 
him that i 
saying, and to bec t sup 
of a factory, especially of an arsenic factory, and 
to preserve himself fron the ill effects of the fume: 
so that he might enjoy health and long life, it was 
absolutely necessary, besides strictly abstaining: 
from spirituous liquors, that he should learn to 
take arsenic, but when fifty yeurs of age he should. 
gradually reduce the dose to as little as he began 
with, or even less. 

This advice he has followed till now, the forty- 
fifth year of his age. He began with three grains, 
and at present takes twenty-three grains of pure 
white arsenic in ¢ powder. The dose is taken 
once a day, early, in any warm liquid, such as 
coffee, but not in tuous liquors, About an 
hour after taking the first dose (which quantity 
he took daily for three months,) there followed 
slight perspiration, with griping pains in the how- 
els, and after three or four hours, @ loose evacua- 
tion, this was followed by a keen appetite and a 
feeling of excitement. With the exception of the 
pain the same symptoms follow every increase of 
the dose. Evil consequences cusue only from long 
On two occasions he at- 
tempted to leave off the arscnic, at the solicitation 
of friends, but the effects upon his health were so 
serious that he resumed the practice. He was in- 
duced to try ita second time, from a belief that 
his first illness might have ariserf from some other 
cause. The effect is thus state: 
“On the third day of the second week after 
leaving off the dose, I was attacked with faintness, 
depression of spirits, mental weakness, and a. total 
loss of the little appetite [still had; sleep also en- 
tirely deserted me, On the fourth day [had a vi- 
olent palpitation of the heart, accompanied by a 
profuse perspiration. Inflammation of the lungs 
followed, and Iwas laid up for nine weeks, the 
same as on the first occasion of leaving off the ar- 
senic. Had [not been bled, T should most likely 
have died of apoples As a restorative [resumed 
the arsenic cating in smaller doses, and with a 





, by the advice of his teac’ 
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firm determination neyer to be seduced into leav- 
ing it off, except as originally dire 
ceptor. The 





| by my pre- 
sults on both occasions were pre- 
cisely the same, and deuth would certainly have 
ensued had I not resumed arsenic cating.” 











se» Toast AND WATER.—Pope, on one 
oceasion, experienced a very Indicrous disappoint- 
ment at Mr. Shee’s table, in Cavendish Square. 
The port and claret were making their accustomed 
rounds during the desert—probably at exemplary 
pace. Mr. Shee, although little short of a teetotaler 
himself, retained something of the Hibernian pre- 


author traces us indie tive, in the higher classes, | judice in favor of a brisk circulation of the bottle 
of‘ no avocation,’ in the middle und lower classes, | afte 





the departure of’ the ladies. 
well; but at each successive 
tory “coasters,” Pope’s observant eye detected 
the suspicious fact that his host, though prompt 
to expedite their rotary progress, never had re- 
course to their contents, but occasionally, and as it 
seemed, rather surreptitiously, helped himself’ 
from a small, unobtrusive decanter that remained 
stationary at his right hand, and through the side 
of which shone a bright amber-colored liquid, 
suggestive of the purest Amontillado vintage. Ea- 
ger to expose and defeat so inhospitable a monop- 
oly, Pope suddenly apostrophised his host in loud 
and jeering tones: 

“Come, come, my good friend, I perecive that 
you are nursing something good for your own pri- 
tedrinking. That decanter has never left your 
ie. »pue it won’t do! Ill trouble you for a 


So far all was 
circuit of the ambula- 




















“Oh! willingly,” answered his Amphitryon, in 
apparent confusion. “I was just about to ask 
your opinion of it.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he poured 
out a bumper into the glass which Pope’s eager 
hand extended for the purpose. The triumphant 
connoiseur raised the sparkling goblet to the light, 
and then drained the contents at a single draught. 
But no sooner had he done so than a lond excla- 
mation of horror and dismay burst from his lips, 
while his face wore an expression of the deepest 
disenst. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed he, sputtering into his 
fiuger-zlass, “ivs—it’s—nothing but— 

“Toast and water,” quietly observed Mr. Shee; 
“a beverage to which Baillie restricts me. But 
Tm afraid it’s not much in your line.” 

A general burst of laughter from the rest of the 
company completed the mortification of the dis- 
comfitted gourmet. 





sereeses SINGULAR STRATAGEM. — When the 
celebrated Grotius was imprisoned in the enstle of 
Louvesteine, his wife, Marie de Reigesberg, fol- 
lowed him thither to endeavor, by her presence 
and affectionate attentions, to alleviate the miserie: 
of a loug captiv While she was with him, her 
tenderness suggested a singular stratagem for his 
escape, 

Grotius was at that time occupied in writing the 
works which acquired for him so great a celebrity, 
and having occasion for a great number of books. 
he requested and obtained’ permission to borrow 
all that he should require, He sent a large trunk 
for these hooks, into which he likewise put his own 
linen and that of his wife. When he had consult- 
ed these books and had done with them, they were 
returned, and fresh ones brought in like manner. 


After about @ year and a half had elapsed, dur- 
e which Grotius had undergone a rigorous cap- 
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tivity 
finding nothing in the trunk but books and linen 
no longer took the pains to search it, persuade 

Grotius to place himself in it instead of the books, 
having previously made some holes in the part 
where his head would lie, to admit the air, During 
two days before the execution of this Project, she 





ing that it measured, when standing, some seven 


Captain Stevens adds that J. B. Dorr, lumber- 
dealer, Captain McKenzie, formerly of the steamer 
Petaluma, and several other gentlemen of undoubt- 
ed intogrity, who reside at San Francisco, will not 
only confirm the truth of the existence of the pet- 


seeeeeees EXPERIENCE OF AN ARSENIC EATER. 
The director of the arsenic works near Salsburg, | 





in Germany, says he began the habit of arsenic ; 
at the age of seventeen, while engaged in 
er, a professor 
His teacher told 
he desired to continue the study of as- 
ome in the future superintendent 


4 Marie, observing that the guards, weary of 


i i rm chair, and 
ade him stay near the fire in an arm chair, anc 
' the iwretended to be much afflicted at her husband’s 


aca that the books were to bo taken 


On the day i ¢ 
it i runk, she drew 

away, having put Grotius in tho trunk, s! 

the curtains of his bed very closo, and requested 


ho fetched away the hox to do it as qui- 
Oe With mucl difficulty he jpinealt 
it on his shoulders and carried it out, compan ME 
bitterly of the heaviness of tho burden. In aie 
manner was Grotius ¢ nveyed to Gorcum, to she 
‘house of one of his friends, and from thence ae 
went to Antwerp, disguised as a miller. imme a 
ately after their departure, Mario dressed hers f 
in her husband’s clothes, and took a seat hy the 
fire lest the jailor should come in; but when le 
thonght her husband in safety, sho went herself 
to inform the guards of his escape, upbraiding 
them with the littie care they took of their prison- 
ers. Ashamed to construc this contrivance into & 
crime, they permitted her to rejoin her husband. 














sseesees Crear LopGinc-Housk —In the neg. 
ative form the author of the “Gordian Knot, 
sums up many of the dreary features of cheap 
lodging-houses, and though the locale is English, 
the remarks are susceptible of a wider appreciar 

nm. 
na There were none of the usual lodging-houso 
features about the room. Not there was the rigid 
paltry-looking carpet that seemed fine-drawn at 
points, and ready to split up ata hasty movement 
of achair. Not there the rickety round table, oil- 
skin covered, and oscillating ata touch, after the 
manucr of a nautically-hung telescope frame, 
Not there the three or four, pale, ill-finished, ma- 
hogany dining-room chairs, with horse-hair seats, 
and with their intrusion into the drawing-room 
apologized for, as it were, by as many four-and- 
sixpenny dubious companions in rosewood. Not 
there were the thin, morcen curtains, of scrimp 
measure, and evidently never made to draw; nor 
the miserable little painted closet, called a cheffo- 
nier, smelling of fustiness generally, with a slight 
predominence of pepper, and adorned with the 
renants of a bronze lamp, long eclipsed forever. 
Nor, on the walls, were the uxual decorations of 
the district; the two pictures—one of the ruins, 
one of the sca—and each bearing a moon the size 
of'a peppermint lozenge, and casting a long white 
splash down an unimaginable background; the 
art treasury being also enriched by the portraits 
in oil of a scowling: man and a smirking woman, 
(with watch, chain, bunch of’ seals, and jam-tart 
brooch,) supposed to be the owner of the house 
and his female, and by two black profile portraits 
of two ugly boys, the unfortunate consequences of 
the union. Nor, lastly, was the mantle-piece made 
to hold the villanous, narrow lvoking-glass, in 
which the eye of the fecblest imagination could 
read the “ only cighteen shillings,” that had been 
beaten down to fifteen shillings, when Mrs. Blogg 
was furnishing to let, and used to sally out at 
night with a similar hard-faced matron, and grind 
the face of brokers until what were deemed bar- 
gains were extorted. 














seeeeess GARDENING FOR WomAn.—There is 
nothing better for wives and daughters, physical- 
ly, than to have the care of a garden—a flower 
pot, if nothing more. What is pleasanter than to 
spend a portion of every passing day in working 
among plants and watching the growth of shrubs 
and trees and plants, and to observe the opening 
of flowers from weck to week as the season ad- 
vances? Then how much it adds to the enjoyment 
to know that your own hands haye planted and 
tilled them, and have pruned and trained them. 
This is a pleasure that requires neither great rich- 
es nor profound xnowledge. The humble cottage 
of the laboring poor, not less than their grounds, 
may be adorned with pet plants which in due time 
become redolent with rich perfume, not less than 
radiant with beauty, thus ministering to the love 
of the beautiful in Nature, 

The wife or daughter that loves home and would 
seck eyer to make it the best place for husband and. 
brother, is willing to forego some gossiping morn- 
ing calls for the sake of having leisure for the cul- 
tivation of plants and shrubs and flowers. The 
good housewife is carly among her plants and 
flowers as is the husband at his place of business. 
They are both utilitarians; the one it may be in 
the abatract and the other in the concrete, each as 
essential to the enjoyment of the other as are the 
real and ideal in human life. The lowest utilita- 
rianism would labor only for the meat that perish- 
eth, Those of higher and more noble views would 
labor with no less assiduity for the substantial 
things of life, but would in addition seck also with 
diligence those things which elevate and refine the 
mind and exalt the soul. 

The advantages which woman personally derives 
from stirring the sod and snuffing the morning air 
aro freshness and beauty of cheek, brighmess of 
eye, cheerfulness of temper, vigor of mind and 
purity of heart. Consequently she is more cheer- 
ful and lovely as daughter, more dignified and 
womanly as sister, and more attractive and confid- 
ing as wife. Hence the fruits or products of gar- 
den culture as they relate to woman, when viewed 
objectively, are but small, relatively, as compared 
with the benefits secured in regard to herself’ as 
the center of sucialenjoyment and refinement amid 
such a world as ours.” A husband who revolves 
round such a center cannot but be a good neigh- 
bor, a useful citizen, a kind father, a loving and 
confiding companion. Do not, then, mothers and 
sisters, the latter wives in prospect, neglect the 
garden, 





























+rersees FEROCITY OF THE LEOPARD.—In Cas- 
sell’s “ Popular Natural History ” a thrilling story 
is told illustrative of the native ferocity of the 
leopard, one of the most dangerous beasts the 
hunter can encounter, 

Two boors returning from hunting the harte- 
beest, (the antelope bubalis,) fell in with a leopard 
in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase 
to him, The animal at first endeavored to escape 
by climbing up a pre pice, but, being hotly 
pressed and slightly wounded by a musket ball, 
he turned upon his’ pursuers with that frantic fe- 
rocity which, on such emergencies, he frequently 
displays, and springing upon the man who had 
! fired at him, tore him from his horse to the ground, 
i biting him at the same time very severely on the 

shoulder, and tearing his face and arms with his 
claws. ‘The other hunter, seeing the danger of his 

















comrade, sprang from his horse an 
shoot the eopn through the heal prelate 
owl to trepidation, or the fear of woundin, his 
friend, or the sudden motions of the ani he 
mngortanaely _ Missed his aim. M , 
abandoning his prostrate enemy, darted wi 
doubled fury upon the second antagonist and 
fierce and sudden was his onset that before the 
boor could stab him with his hunting knife he 
struck him in the cyes with his claws, and had 
torn the scalp over his forchead. In this frightful 
conditions tho unter es pled with the raging 
beast, and, struggling for life, the 
down a steep Pine » they rolled together 
All this passed so rapidly that the other man 
had scarcely time to recover from the confusion 
into which his feline foe had thrown him, to seize 
his gun and rush forward to aid his comrad. 
when he beheld them rolling together down the 
steep bank, in mortal conflict. In a few moments 
he was at the bottom with them, but too late to 
save the life of his friend, who had so gallantly de- 
fended him. The leopard had torn open the 
lar vein, and so dreadfully mangled the throat of 
the unfortunate man that his death was inevitable, 








A Littie Girt Lost 1n THE ‘Woops.—At Haw- 
ley, Penn., a few days since, a little girl aged five 
years, daughter of Mr. Manley, was out at play 
with other children, and failed in finding her wa; 
home. The fumily soon missed her, and immed!- 
ately repaired to tho spot where the other children, 
had last seen her, but she had gone and could not 
be found. The report of her being lost spread 
rapidly through the town, and very soon a large 
number of neighbors were enlisted in the sea 
Night came on, and still by aid of lamps the search 
continued; and when daylight appeared, hundreds 
of other Joined in the exciting task of finding the 
lost child. Thus day and night thoy examined 
erceks, ponds, valleys and mountains in vain for 
her, and not until the following Friday was there 
anything discovered to indicate that she was alive, 
After a ecaseless search for five days and nights, 
and when many of the relatives and neighbors had 
relinquished the tiresome duty for want of &trength 
and hope, the news came that certain children in 
passing along 2 wood-road, early in the morning, 
a few iniles from town, had heard the cries of a 
child far off in the wilderness. This revived the 
fuiling hopes of parents and friends, and speedily 
encouraged many to resume the search. in 
the day one of the party was working his way 
through a dense thicket, and in a small o) ning & 
few fect off discovered the litue girl sitting on a 
small flat stone, nodding her head, and fast in the 
embrace of sleep. The sight sent an electric thrill 
through him of mingled joy and fear, and after a 
moment’s pause he walked up and took hold of 
her; whereupon she screamed terribly, but upon 
opening her eyes and finding that she was not in 
the grasp of some wild animal, she clung to the 
man, though a stranger, like one in the spasms of 
death. The child had worn out or lost in wander 
ing over stones and through briers her shoes, bon- * 
net, and all except the tattered remnants of her 
thin dress; but she was alive, and that was 
enough. ‘The rejoicings throughout the town over 
her sate return home can better be imagined than 
described. On her way home she refused to talk, 
more than to say she was hungry, having had 
nothing but berries to eat for a long time, 








seeveeee CURE FOR INGROWING Natis—It is 
stated by a correspondent that cauterization by 
hot tallow is an immediate cure for ingrowing 
nails. He says: ‘The patient on which [tint 
tried this plan was a young lady, who had been 
unable to put on 2 shoe for several months, and de- 
cidedly the worst case [have ever seen. The dis- 
ease had been of long standing. The edge of the 
nail was deeply undermined, the granulations 
formed a high ridge, partly covered with skin, aud 
pus constantly oozed from the root of the “nail. 
‘The whole toe was swollen, and extremely tender 
and painful. My mode of proceeding was this: 
[put a very small piece of tallow in a spoon and 
heated it over a lamp till it became very hot, and 
dropped two or three drops between the nail and 
granulations. The effect was almost magical. 
Pain and tenderness were at once relieved, and in 
days the granulations were all gone, the 
di <1 parts dry and destitute of feeling, and the 
edge of’ the nail exposed so as to admit of being 
pared away without any inconvenience, The cure 
was complete, and the trouble never returned, I 
have tried this plan repeatedly since, with the 
same satisfactory results. The operation costs 
but little if any pain, if the tallow is properly heat 
ed. A repetition might in some cases be neces- 
sary, although [ have never met with case that 
did not yield to one application. Admitting the 
theory of Dr. Lorinser to be correct, the modus 
operandi yery plain to be seen. The liquid 
cautery insinuates itself in every interstice under 
the nail, accomplishing in one minute without pain 
all that can be flected. by the painful application 
of nitrate of silver for several weeks. 












seseeess MeN AND WomeN.—A woman is nat 
urally gratified when a man singles her out and 
addresses his conversation to her, She takes 
pains to appear to the best advantage, but without 
any thought of wilfully misleading. A 
iow different is it with men! Atleast it is hs 
that women in general thiuk of men, Tho mas! 
with them is deliberately put on and worn a8 : 
mask, and woe betide the silly girl who is too ne 
or too unsuspicious not to appear displeased “i 
the well-turned compliments and flattering atten 
tions so layishably bestowed upon her by her part- 
ner at the ball. If a girl has brothers she eer 
little behind the scenes, and is saved much woo 
fication and disappointment, She discovers ra 
little men mean by attentions they so lavishly he- 
stow upon the last new face which takes 
fancy. ., 7 
Men are singularly wanting in good focling uy bo 
this subject; they pay a gir] marked arent » 
flatter her in eve) y, and then, perhaps, w ae 
warned by some judicious friend that they ca ee a 
ing too far, can hardly believe that the girl come 
be so foolish as to fancy that any thing wu 
meant.” bly In 
‘The fault which strikes women most foreil yO 
men ix scLishness. They expect too much in every 
way, and become impatient it’ their comforts ult 

















peculinrities are interfered with. If the men of 
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the present day were less selfish and self-indulgent, 
and. more willing to be contented and happy upon 
Moderate means, there would he fewer cases of 
complaint against young women undertaking situ- 
ations as governesses when they wore wholly unfit 
for so responsible an office. I fecl the deepest in- 
terest in the present movement for the improve- 
mentof the female sex; but I could not resist the 
temptation of lifting up my voico in testimony 
Suanst some of the every day faults of man, to 
which I think many of the follies and weaknesses 
of women are muainly to be attributed. 
Mr. Thackery is the only writer of tho present 
0 touches, with any severity, upon the 
faults of his own sex. IIe has shown us the style 
of women that he thinks men most admire in 
“ Amelia” and “ Mrs. Pendennis.” Certainly my 
own experience agrecs with his opinion, and until 
men are sufficiently improved to be ablo to appre- 
ciate higher qualities in women, and to choose 
their wives among women who possess such qual- 
ities, L do not expect that the present desirable 
movement will make much progress. The im- 
provement of both sexes must be simultaneous. 
A “yentleman’s” horror is still “blue stocking,” 
which unpleasing epithet is invariably bestowed 
upon all women who have read much, and who are 
able to act und think for themselves, F 


-seseeee Te Auburn Advertiser of Saturday 
tells the following: ‘ Charles Haynes, then a re- 
spectable and fine appearing dry goods clerk of 

3, Michigan, married a beautiful young ludy 
of that place. There was nothing strange in that, 
but Charles was fond of variety, and teft his wife 
and went to Jefferson City, where he contracted a 
marriage with a second lady. He passed the 
honeymoon with her and journeyed to ao small 
town in Schuyler County, where he became 
enumoured of*a third lady, courted her sweetly 
and married again. This time he was found out, 
tried, and sentenced to the State Prison for a term 
of years. On Thursday three ladics entered the 
Prison, sepnrate and unattended, and each.inquired 
of the gentlemanly clerk for one Charles Haynes. 
They were shown into the clerk’s office, and 
Charles sent for. He soon made his appearance, 
and to his great surprise was confronted by his 
three wives, each of them in tears and eagerly 
pressing forward to grasp him by the neck and 
exchange salutations of endearment. One brought 
him choice apples; another tovk from a basket 
some fine peaches; while the third forced upon 
him some sponge and fruit cake, the produce of 
the Niles wheat mixed by her own fair hands. 
After a prolonged interview, Charles was again 
sent to his hard work, und the trio of widows took 
up their mournful mareb tor their several homes. 
The meeting had been arranged by the Schuyler 
County victim, who had made her mind to heap 
couls of tire on the head of the deceiver by visiting 
him in the manner described, and treating him 
with kindness, even though he had destroyed the 
future happiness and welfare of those estimable 
and worthy women. 


+ +» Incenious Prece or Worx. 
Nicholson, a journeyman carpenter of Phi 
phia, has just completed a fac simile, in miniature, 
of the National Washington Monument. The 
miniature coutains 6180 pieces of wood of Ameri- 
ean trees. Itis built on a scale of one-eighth of 
an inch to a foot, and when completed it stands 
five feet, eight and three quarter inches high. The 
base is composed of 3081 pieces, arranged as a te: 
selated pavement. The wood in this portion of 
the structure includes white oak, walnut, ouk trom 
the frigate Alliance, red cedar and ash. The pan- 
theon is composed of 308 pieces, consisting of live 
ouk, walnut, cherry, red cedar, boxwood, (from 
the Paterson farm of New Jersey,) maple, mul- 
berry, buttonwood, elm, (treaty elm,) gum, wal- 
nut, hackmetack, locust, spruce, plain maple, 
birdseye maple, paper mulberry, red cedar, po} 
lar, white pine, yellow pine, white oak, live oak, 
and wood from the charter oak, the frigate Alli- 
anee, the ship Constitution, and Fort Du Quesne. 
The star at the top of the obelisk is made of a 
piece of the old Independence bell. The whole is 
most neatly joined, over three years having been 
oceupied withthe work, As the model now stands 
itecarries out the same design in wood as is to be 
carried out in marble by the erection of the N: 
tional Washington Monument. If the Scientitic 
American’s definition of ingenuity is right, v 
that it is a “ very complicated combinat dee 
vi o produce a result that is not very useful,” 
Mr. Nicholson’s piece of work is very ingenious. 


How To Win a Wire.—A young, 
beautiful, and wealthy lady, widow of a French 
officer who lost his life at the nssault of the Mala- 
keff, has chosen a second husband after a some- 
what ic fashion, arising either from imar- 
tial disposition or the difficulty of a selection be- 
tween no less than ten sighing aspirants for her 
hand. Madame C- invited the ten gentlemen 
to breakfast at her country villa, and having Uius 
united her suiters, informed them that she would 
unite herself to the one who would hold in his 
hand a watch for her to fire and break with a pis 
tol, at twenty pa Nine of the party didn’t 
to run the risk exacted by this female Travi 
the tenth, a young merchant, courageously deter- 
mined to fulfil the condition imposed. Madame 
Cc loaded her pistol forthwith, and went into 
the garden, followed by the company. The twen- 
ty puces were measured, the inercautile hero 
pulled out his watch, gallantly refusing one not 
inuch larger than a france, offered by the lady, and 
fearlessly assumed his place. The amazon took 
deliberate aim, bang! went the pistol, and down 
tumbled the watch, pierced to the cap. The gen- 
tleman, unharmed by the adventure, has married 
the rich widow and bought a new time-picce. 


seeeeese A NEw Gotp Fretp.—Gold is likely 
to become a drug, if its value is to be governed by 
the law of supply and demand. A new gold field 
has lately been discovered in the far off island of 
New Zealand, which bids fair to be one of the rich- 
est in the world. The particulars of this discovery 
were first made known by Dr. Hochstetter, geolo- 
ist of the Austrian i pedition, ina 
lecture delivered by him at Nelson Zealand, 
aud ha nee been communicated to scientific 
bodies in Europe. It sounds strange to hear of 
scientific lectures in New Zealand, an ishind which, 
but a few yeurs since, was seklum spoken of, ex- 


‘cept in connection with cannibalism. The gecolo- 
gist referred to states that “the whole region on! 
1 the eastern side of the Aorere valley, which rises 
from tho river hed toward the mountain, * * * * 
a superficial extent of about forty English miles, 
is a gold field.” This bed consists of a conglomer- 
ate deposited on the 1op of slate rocks, reaching in 
some places a thickness of twenty feet, and “ scems 
to be prepared in a gigantic manner by the hand 
of Nature, from the detritus of the mountains, for 
the more detailed and minute operations of man.” 
An exumination of given quantities of the dirt or 
soil gave for “the cubic yard from twenty-five to 
thirty shillings. When the earth has been washed. 
from the surface, the product would be less in pro- 
portion. With these data, the following calcula- 
tion has been made. Reckoning the gold field at 
thirty English square miles, and the product of 
the conglomerate containing the precious metal at 
but five shillings the cubic yard, its total value 
would be £22,500,000 sterling, or £112,500,000, 


Jcittess How Minton Spent tHe Day.—aAt 
his meals he never took much wine, or any other 
fermented liquor. Although not fastidious in his 
food, yet his taste seems to have been delicate and 
refined, like his other senses, and he had a preter- 
ence for such viands as were of'an agreeable flavor. 
In his carly years he used to sit up late at his 
studies, and perhaps he continued this practice 
while his sight was good; but in his later years 
he retired every night at nine o’clock, and Iny till 
four in summer and five in winter, and if not dis- 
posed then to rise, he had some one to sit at his 
bedside and read to hith, When he rose he had o 
chapter of the Hebrew Bible read for him, and 
then, with of course the intervention of breakfast, 
stucicd till twelve. He then dined, took some c: 
ercise for an hour, generally in a chair in which 
he used to swing bimscelf, and afterward played on 
the organ or bass viol, and cither sung himeelf or 
made his wife sing, who, us he said, had a good 
voice but uo car. Ile then resumed his studies 
until six, from which hour till eight he conversed 
with those who came to visit him. He finally took 
a light supper, smoked a pipe of tobacco, and 
drank a glass of water; and after he retired to 
rest, like many other poets. Milton found the 
stilluess, warmth and recumbency of hed tavora- 
ble to composition; and his wife said before rising 
of a morning he often dictated to her twenty or 
thirty verses. A favorite position of’ his when dic- 
tating his verses, we are told, was that of sitting 
with one of his legs over an arm of his chair. Lis 
wite related that he used to compose chiefly in the 
winter. 

+ Carrets.—Carpets were in use, at 
Jeast in some kind, as early us the days of Amos, 
about 800 zB. c. ‘They were spread on the ground, 
on which persons sut who dwelt in tents; but 
when first used in houses, n in the cast, we 
have no record, In the twelfth century carpets 
were articles of luxury, and in England it is men- 
tioned as an instance of Becket’s splendid style of 
living, that his sumptuous apartments were every 
day in winter strewn with clean hay or straw, 
about A. D. 1160. The manufacture of woolen car- 
pets was introduced into France trom Persia in th 
reign of Henry the Fourth, between 158) and 1750. 
With us, as with most nations, Persiun and Turk- 
ish carpets, sepecuaty the former, are most prized. 
The famous Axminster, Wilton, and Kiddermin- 
ster manufacture is the growth of the lust hun- 
dred years, The weaver’s, otherwise called the 
Dutch loom engine, was brought into use in Lon- 
don, from Holland, in or about the year 1676; since 
when, the general principle of the loom has been 
intinitely varied by mechanical ingenuity. There 
are about two hundred and fifty thousand hand- 
lvoms in Great Britain, and seventy-five thousand 
power looms, each being equal to three hand-looms 
making twenty-two yards each per day. The 
steum loom was introduced in the year 1807. 


. A Boy Sxiyxine a SRINFLINT.—1 
one day witnessed an instance of this in a boy, 
who, when typhus fever was raging in town, per- 
formed that difficult operation vulgarly called 
skinning a flint. The patient was a sour, meagre, 

inegar-looking old lady; the operator a little fel- 
low without shoe on his foot, cap on his head, or 
shirt on his back, but with a pair of bright eyes 
gleaming out of hollow sockets, Having ob- 
served him fix his regards on the old woman, | 
watched the proceedings. He approached her 
with a inost pitiful look and whine. He might as 
well have spoken to a stone. ‘To use the slang of 
his class, it was no go. Ler response was a snarl 
and a poke of her umbrella, Seeing ata glauce 
how the land lay, he put up his helm and went off 
on another tack. Addressing himself to her sel- 
fishness, in an instant he rolled up the sleeve of a 
tattered jacket, and sticking his yellow, skinny 
arm in her face, he edged close up to the old body, 
saying, “Out o’ the Infirmary, mam, with 
typhus.” It was a ruse got up tor the occasion, 
but the acting was perfect—the effect sudden, 
electric. The poor creature started as if she had. 
received a shock. At one dive her hand was deep 
in her pocket. Seizing the first coin, she dropped 
iginto his palm and hobbled » slad to get the 
little rogue trom between the wind and her nobil- 


Tue Use or a Bati.—Julius, a West- 
erndarkey, having linded at Chicago, saw an ad- 
ement notifying those who wished to be 
clean that they might get a good bath for a quar- 
ter, thought it would be a good idea to ask the 
use of them of another darkey, who said—“ Baths 
ere used by white folks to Wash in.” — According 
ulius started with a bundle under his arm, and 
Heing shown into a bath-room was left to his ablu- 
tion: 

Considerable time elapsed, and Julius did not 
come forth; and, after waiting for about an hour 
the keeper of the baths went to the door aud 
screamed out— 

Say, darkey, are you coming out?” 

“ Yes, as soon as [get troo my washin’,’? 
“ How long will that be?” 

“)"raps an hour to an hour an’ a half,” coolly 
answered Julius, 

With that the man burst into the room, and j 
ere, al around the room, was the darkey's free 

hed clothing hanging up to dry; but not 


over two hours!” 


than [’ve been at it!” 


surrounded by his washing. 


sreeeeee A CHILD AND His MoTuer.—a lad 
in this city, deeming the conduct of one of hi 


locked him up in the closet. It happened th: 
there was a “slide” which communicated wi 


no response, and presently there was another not 
“Dear mother—I am in the china closet, and 


respectfully, O. K.” This was a threat, and 
course no firm matron would be moved by 
am released [ will ¢ 


note, though as threatening as the other, made ¢ 
mother melt, and master “ V. K.”’ was liberated. 


seeoeees THE BEE TAMER IN TANA.—T! 
“bee tamer” in that place: 


was Mr. Twining and his queen bee. The day b 


this hat is now empty. To-morrow I intend 


Twining. He was located under a shady tree, a1 


the day before. It was literally covered all over | the forwardest plants into bud at an early season, 


and in the event of a continuation of hot dry 


es before mentioned. All the spare space in | weather, such buds fail to produce perfect flowers; 


admire the wonderful little in 


lecture on the habits, worth and care of bees,” 


nearly completed his cig! 


ixth year, 
person who had occasion to 


it him the oth 


it appears that when he was about cleven years 


it was during that time he thinks he was permitt: 


wine and water twice a day. She did so, and 


on the eighth he could hear the conversation 


after the manner of his forefathers. 


out to have been caused in this way 


and on stepping toward the wall, said :-— 


stand aside; but the other answered :— 
“ Pardon, madame!” and remained firm. 


second replying, 


let me pass!” 


For & quarter of an hour they remained close 


one cried out 
“What are they doing there?” 


to be equal in that qualit; 
Th 


his caused a shout of lauhgter, and the two 


turned back the way they had come. 
adds the Siecle, calls to mind oue whi 


gravity by the master of the ceremonies, that 
vousulted the Emperor about it. 








‘ing it just then, remarked— 


esty’s reply. 





“See, you just clear out at once; you’ve been in| + 


Presently the following appeared: “My dear | who have been somewhat “ put about” by the in- 
mother—Please let me out. If’ you don’t, when T} troduction of vegetable ivory, and you sce less of 
to the street and catch the | cleanliness, and suspicion of’ makeshift, while in 
measles. Your affectionate son, O. K.” — This 


“One of the remarkable sights on the Fourth 


ith bees, busy at work, going in and out at the 


. A Srrance Story.—In a village near | before directed, they will gene: 
Newark, England, in an oid thatched house, which 

has been oceupied by the same family for nearly | of a cold change of weather, 
three hundred years, there lives an old man who 


day was not a little sw prised on hearing the old 
gentleman, in course of conversation, express his | separately or potted.” 
belief that he was not going to Heaven, but had 
been there once since his first introduction into this 
world. From the account he gives of the matte 


age he was in an apparently lifeless state—which $ 
he called 2 trance—for the space of nine days, and | on opening h 


0 behold the glories of Lcaven. His parents fully | ter till danger was past. The 
lieved him to be dead; the passing bell was rung; | a terrier of rather 
coflin was ordered and made; and on the third 

his friends assembled for the purpose of fi 
lowing him to the grave. The clergyman of the 
parish went in to look at the supposed corpse be- 
fore the coffin-lid was screwed on, and finding it to 
be warm, he at once expressed his opinion that the 
child was not dead; and after ordering a postpone- 
ment of the funeral, sent his servant on horseback 
for a doctor, who, on arriving at the house, con- 
firmed the assertion of the minister, and instructed 
the boy’s mother to moisten the boy’s lips with 


the seventh day he showed signs of life by moving 
persons in the room—and on the ninth day he was 
able to open his eyes and rise from the supposed 
bed of death. Since that time his health has been 


delicate, but he has continued to occupy the graz- | how 
ing Innd adjoining his cottage, and has kept cows 


seeeee A Pants Srory.—The Paris Siecle re- 
vives an old story, At the corner of the streets 
leading into the Rue pe Temple, a large crowd as- 
sembled two days ago, and on inquiry it turned 


Two well-dressed females, each with an ample | lve sat. wh fe many happy hours 
crinoline, met on the pavement, which is narrow, | Euchanted by the songrter’s dulcet stain. 


“ Pardon, madame!” thinking the other would Bet ancoutente 
is 


“ Pass, then, if you can!” returned the first, the 
vach other, in spite of the crowd, At length some 


males, at last becoming disconcerted, several 


at the Court of Charles V. ‘Two ladies of equal | Here still 11h e 
rank disputed which should have preference in a | ¥ strangers buried, with some uucouth race, 
reception, and the matter was cousidered of such 


“ Let the most silly come in first,’ was His Maj- 


A Picture or BrrwixcHam, Exo- 
LAND.—Birmingham, England, is a town of ex: 


“ Look-n-here,” said Julius in an enraged man- | traordinary contraste—one or two gooil strects and 
ner pointing to his drying clothes, which rather |a pleasant suburb, with an overwhelining mass of 
took the bathing man down. “I'd like to see you| ugliness, so dingy, black and squalid in places, 
wash und hang out two dozen picees in less time | that a stranger’s heart aches, anc 


his eye grows 
painfully weary at the sight. Smoke darkens the 


In another minute Julius was landed in the street, | sky and obscures the landscape for miles around, 


and the dead gloom contrasts strangely with the 
strong, eager life of the whole neighborhood. 


ly | Here are congregated nearly three hundred thous- 
er 


z, t3 4 aa and inhabitants, comprising the busiest and most 
sons while at the dinner table deserving of instant | ingenious handicraftsmen the kingdom can pro- 
punishment, rose from the chair, took the lad by | duce; and of all the contrasts here apparent the 
the hand, marched him forth to the parlor and 


greatest is, perhaps, that between the ingenuity 
i and its environment. In miserable workshops, 


ee 4 and grimy holes and corners, results of industry 
the dining-room closet, through which ho could | are accomplished which scem but little less than 
seo his pprents and brothers and sisters at the | wonderful. The noise of hammer and file, of 
table. The child, in the course of a few minates, | sramping machines, of swift rollers and laboring 
cried out, “mother, here is a note.” Ue had | wheels and mighty steam engines is heard in every 
written on. a piece of paper ho found in the closet quarter but that of Edgbaston, which is the Bays- 
the following: “Dear mother—are you going to| water of Birmingham; and tall chimneys Pouring 
let me out? Yours truly, 0. K.” The mother made 


forth their clouds of blackness, catch the travel- 
if ler’s eye from afar. It is for the most part a town 


4 of workshops, and you may walk from street to 
you don’t let me out something may break. Yours Pes y y 


strect noting the change of aspect with change of 
Of} trade. The jeweller’s quarter looks clean and re- 
it. | spectable; but go among the pearl-button makers, 


the quarter where the ring of the anvil most pre- 
he vails, you look in vain for cleanliness, and find 
nothing to adinire except mechanical contrivances, 
he A grouping of trades is noticeable; in one quarter 


, ; . ; i ¢ renters of steam-power, with their noisy and 
Wabash Intelligencer has the following story of a tle crentera’ Of; 6 powers y 


heavy operations; in another stampers and pierc- 
ilt-toy makers, makers of studs, swivels and 
inks; then dic-sinkers, lapidaries, rose-cn- 


re Fi ’ sine turners, spoon and fork-makers, and chasers ; 
tore he came into our office with an old plug hat. gu ast = e f coffee 

Pe hd a little further and there are the makers of coffee 
peat two moles tn it about malay, fo tie Tonk, pots, knobs and handles, dram-tlasks, game-bags, 
ing the hat in’his hand, and turning, it over to | Shet-belts, lamps, clock-cases, watch-hunds, ¢te., 
show that it was empty, he said, “You see that trade after trade, in what seems endless variety, 
s > 1» 


to You wonder how they all live, 


have a swarm of bees at work in it making honey, = 
and [intend to wear it on my head with the bees 
in it’ Sure enough, on the Fourth, as we were | d ] 
going out into the grove, we came across Mr.|ing to suit better than early, and I myself have 


+ Tne Dantia.—Bridgeman says of the 
“ Many cultivators have found late plant- 


nd | had inore pertect flowers from plants set out about 


was oxhibiting to an admiring crowd of men and | the middle of June than from those planted in 
women his wonderful patent bee hive. On his| May; this is easily accounted for. In. 
head was the identieal hat that he had shown us | August the weather is generally hot, which brings 


In July and 


the hat was filled with new comb, that bad been | whereas those plants which are set out late keep 
made within twelve hours. In his hand he held 

the queen bee, which he was showing to every one | their buds just in time to receive all the benefit of 
who would venture near enough to gaze on and | the autumnal rains. 


growing through the hot weather, and produce 


From a consideration of all 


During all the | these circumstances, I think carly in Juno the 
time he was giving an eloquent and instructive | safest time to sct out dahlia plants; and if those 


persons who have no convenience for forcing their 
roots, set them out in May, in ground prepared as 


well, provided they take care to cover them in case 
The roots may be 
thus cultivated entlre, as is frequently done; but 
A |if it be desired to have them parted, this business 
ner | can be easily accomplished without disturbing the 

roots, and the offets may be planted in the ground 


seeseess THE “Twa Docs” AND THE BURGLAR. 
|The Greenock Advertiser has the following: “A 
of | short time ago, a wentleman residing at the cast 
end was awakened by a noise in bis garden, and 
is window he observed a fellow asprin, 
ed | up a tree as if to avoid detection and obtain sh 
ntleman posse: 
ferocious disposition, and be im- 
mediately let the animal into the garden, while he 
‘ol- | hastily domed his garments in order to seize the 
intruder, The dog at once flew to the tree and 
kept up an incessant barking, which awakened a 
tenant in the lower flat, who, seving the posture of 
affairs, thought he would make assurance doubly 
sure by loosing a dog which he had only brought 
home on the previous day. No sooner, however, 
had it made its appearance than it was pinned by 
the bull terrier as an intrusive stranger, and a sav- 
age combatensued, The thief or burglar, or who- 
onjever he might be, seized the golden opportunity, 
and quickly gliding down the tree made off at full 
of |speed; and when the irrate owners of the dogs 
made their appearance they saw him di appearing: 
over the wall, and found their curs half-throttled. 
After separating them with difliculty, they returned, 
, both convinced of the truth of the adage re- 
specting ‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men,” 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
HOME. 
HI! well do I remember that secluded epot, 
‘The etately treex hard by our rural col, 
Beneath whose branches, towering towards the sky, 
lave pursed by, 


Refieshed by zephy re from the verdaut plain, 
to live by man unknown, 
Beneath the humble roof of childhvod's home. 


Oft, when the moon had climbed the azure sky, 
nd unobscured by snowy clouds on high, 
ere in seclusion ‘neath gome shady bower, 


“On! [am in no hurry, one can wait until you | !'ve sweetly slept till past the midnight hour; 


Or sailed upon the silvery stream alone, 


“As you please, retorted tho first speaker, “I Whose tranquil waters passed my rustic home; 
also have time to wait!” And the two stood still. 


Would to God, who dwells iu Heaven's domain, 
1 could realize those childhood sports again. 
10 


‘Twas midnight, and the glorious moon on high 
Ey 


Wax sailing in mystic splendor through the # 
Countlces were the diamonds bestudding heaycu's blue 


“They are trying to see which is the most pig-| .,.,, dome P 
headed,” answered a D; stander; “ but they appear With reluctant steps I wandered from my home, 


Anticipating. in future, my home would be 
An a distant laud, o'er the fathomiess ren. 
Yea, there, unloved, I would forever roam, 
To ucquire a fortune, and to seck a howe. 


fe- 


Years in succession have rolled onward by— 
id here expect to dies 


ing wnar y loug, lust rest 
Will thou, oh God, who dwells in Li 
Restore ine to my childhood’s Lome ag 
No more in distant lauds | woulu rewiain, 
But live contented, at home, eweet home. 


GronGe E, Tuomrsox. 


he 








ly suceeed very . 































LORD, THOU 
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4 
Lord, thou art great! I cry at dead of night, 
When silence broods alike on land and deep; 
When stars go up and down the blue-arched height, 
And on the silver clouds the moonheams sleep. 
When beckonest thou, O Lord, to loftier heights 
Than in the silent praise of holy night. 
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Lord, thou art great! in nature’s every form! 
Greater in none — simply most great. in all! 
In tears and terrors, sunshine, smile, and storm, 
And all that stirs the heart, is felt thy call: 
Lord, thou art great! O let me praise thy naine, 
And grow in greatness as ] thine proclaim. 
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‘BY MOSES A. DOW. 





(OorY RIGHT SECURED.) 


EFPIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL, 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 


Chapter I.—Tbe Orphan. 


“Tis ever thus, ‘tis ever thus, 
With beams of mortal bliss, 

With looks too bright and b autiful 
For such a worldas this. 

One moment round about us 
Choir angel lightnings play, 

‘Then down the veil of durkness drops, 
And all hath passed away.” 








LEASANTLY 
was the twilight 
stealing slowly 
over the cozy 
sitting-room in 
John Graves’s 
pleasant man- 
sion. The lamps 
were not yet 
lighted, and the 
fire-light danced 
in the grate, re- 
flecting a cheer- 
ful radiance up- 
on the well- 
spread table that 
stood in the cen- 
tre of the floor, 
burnishing the 
dainty silver tea 
service, and 
glowing on the 
snowy china 
and damask 
cloth, gilding 
them with home- 
like beams of affectionate joyousness—rays that 
seemed lighting up the whole room with their hap- 
py glow. 

In a low rocker by the fire-side sat the fragile 
young mistress of this attractive home. She could 
nothave scen the snows and flowers of more than 
twenty-seven winters and summers, yet the lines 
“passing away” seemed firmly traced upon her 
pure white brow, Her pale blue eyes were resting 
thoughtfully upon the gleaming coals before her, 
and her head was slightly inclined towards the 
door, as if listening for the approach of a 
iar footstep. The thin, delicate hand, whose veins 
were so plainly pencilled, was placed nervously on 
her heart, and the hectic, brilliant {lush upon her 
cheek burned with a sickly glow, She was beau- 
tiful—lovely, but those violet-tinted eyes seemed 
reaching and aspiring to the Land unknown; and | 
on her brow there was a faint shadow, as though 
an angel’s wing had passed above it, and, shading 
it from earthly happiness, but lent a holier sweet- 
er joy to illuminate its beauty. 

Amerry laugh echoed through the hall; the door 
was swung open, and a fairy-like form came danc- 
ing forward, humming a snatch of a merry song; 
but, glancing at the pale face in the rocker, the 
girl hushed the tune; and assuming, as it died 
away from her lips, a quiet air, she advanced with 
the dignity of a matron, and an expression of 
thoughtful love, seldom worn upon the face of a 
child of cight years, 

“Poor little mother,” said she, twining her 
arms around her neck. “Docs your side ache 
very bad?” and the rosy lips were pressed loving- 
ly to the mother’s burning cheek. “ What troubles 
you,mamma? Tell Eftie, and if she can’t help 
you she can ery for you.” 

“Mamma does not wish her little daughter to 
ery for her,” replied Mrs. Graves, tenderly ;” but 
she has something to tell Effic, and it makes her 
feel sad.” 

“Something to tell me?” cried the girl, eager- 
ly; ‘‘let me get my low stool and sit by you while 
you tell it, and you must hurry ever so fast, or pa- 
pa will come before you get through. Dear, good 
papa; how glad [am he’s coming home.” And 
with animation she bounded away in search of the 




















er’s feet, prepared herself to listen. “ Now, mam- 
ma, am ready,” was her eager exclamation; but 
for some moments Annie Graves was silent, strok- 
ing back the thickly cucling hair of the child with 
asad, affectionate smile; at last she began. 

“You are very young, Effie, but you understand 
and appreciate more thin most children of your 
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afraid my little girl will forget what I say to her.” 


my darling. = 
to spare you and dear papa the pain as long as 
I could; and when I am gone I wish to charge 
you, Effie, to remember all L have told you of Jesus 










“No, no, mamma,” said the child, “ I will always 


remember it.” 


Mrs. Graves paused a moment, and then re- 


sumed— 


“ God is going to call me home to Heaven soon, 
Thave known it long, but [ wished 


and Heaven, and to never forget to pray that God 
will take you to dwell with the angels—” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t, don't,” sobbed Effie, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Hush, darling, it makes mother’s heart ache 
to hear youecry. When you are left alone with 
papa you will be all he has to comfort him; and I 
want you to promise me that you will be his good 
little angel—his guiding star and light. Never 
say one word to him that will make him sorrowfal 
for a moment; und in after years, if you find 
others who are dear, very dear to you, do not neg- 
lect papa, but always love him, and be to hima 
true daughter. Will you do this, my darling?” 
she asked, earnestly. 

There was no reply save the sobs that gushed 
from the bosom of the sorrowing child; then, as 
the question was repeated, she slowly answered, 

“Twill try, mamma; but I know I can’t be good 
enough to go to Heaven, and live with you wheu 
{get doncliving here, Qh! dear good angel mam- 
ma, you’re better acquainted with God than Lam; 
please ask Him to take me to Heaven with you, 
forI don’t do any good here, and 1 could hold 
your book while you sing with the anzels; Pll do 
anything if He will only take me there.” 

The tears fell like showers of rain from the 
mother’s gentle eyes as she pressed her lips to Ef- 
fie’s cheek. 

“ You must wait patiently, my daughter, until it 
is God’s will to remove you from earth; for He 
knows all things, and will take eare of the mother- 
less little one. And now, Effie, 1 must tell you 
something that I wish you to keep secret from 
every one. In the cabinet drawer, in my room, is 
a mahogony box, and in the safe is the key that 
unlocks it. When you are eighteen years old, in 
ten years from now, I want you to go to that box, 
unlock it, and read the papers it contains. They 
will tell you what I cannor, and which it is best 
you should not know at present. Do you think 
you will remember it?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Effic, in a low voice. 

“Kiss me, darling;” and folding the child to 
her bosom, she solemnly repeated, “ May God for- 
ever bless my darling little Efie”’ The words 
had scarcely Jeft her lips when she started back, 
pressing her hand convulsively to her side. ‘ My 
heart! my heart!” gasped she, sinking from her 
chair, “Ob! am I dying?” 

With winged footsteps little Efe sped to the 
bell, and pulling it with all her strength, summoned 
the servants to her assistar They gathered 
around the prostrate form with restoratives; and 
as she partially revived, bore her to her chamber, 
despatching one of their number immediately in 
quest ofa physician; but it was too late; convul- 
sions of the most violent nature quickly followed, 
and, ere an hour had elapsed, the pale face was 
motionless, and the blue eyes forever closed. With 
the name of her husband and child yet lingering 
on her lips, she had gone to rest. 

“While Effie’s wail of sorrow was resounding 
through the disordered rooms, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door, and Jolin Graves alighted. He 
had been absent from home eight long and tire- 
some weeks, and now was upon its threshold. 
The stern, proud mau of the world had cnst aside 
his armor of steel, and was seeking his loved 
home clad in the garmeuts of affection, with the 
smile of eager, joyous expectation beaming in his 
eyes, and lighting up his features. But stop! 
what means this commotion? Lights were flitting 
through the chambers; footsteps and subdued 
voices met his car; and the hall door was ajar, ad- 
mitting the keen wintry air into the long corridor 
and open rooms. He hurriedly ascended the 
steps, and was met at the door by the good old 
physician. With ashy lips and blanched cheek the 
dreadful tale was told, and the strong man recled 
with agony, and sank upon the door sill. | Bear 
ing him sadly within the gloomy walls of his hith- 
























































erto joyful dwelling, they left him alone with his 


stool—brought it, and seating herself at her moth- | great grief and his God. 


Chapter 11,—The Bereaved Fireside. 

“T know when I am passed away 
T shail remembered be: 

That nizit by night, and day by day, 
Your ticarts will turn to me. 

And when in its necustomed place 
Yesee the unfilled chair, 

Yell think of that fmilliat face 





HE funeral was over; the friendly words of 
consolation upon the occasion were all spoken, 
and John Graves was left in his home alone with 
his motherless child. And oh! the desertion, the 
painful solitude of that home. There was the 
work-basket, the scissors, and the tiny thimble 
that graced the slender finger, now cold and stiff 
in death. There was the little rocker, the accus- 
tomed sent of Annie; the piauo, standing unclosed 
in the drawing-room; and “ Angel’s footsteps,” 
music bearing traces of her pencillings, lay open 
as she had left it, for it was the last piece she had 
ever played. Dear loved one! hers were angel’s 
footsteps now. 

Thus weary days lengthened into weeks, and 
weeks into months. John Graves devoted his en- 
ergies to business, and abroad was designated as 
a cold, proud, and haughty man, Only at home, 
and in the presence of Effie, did he nnbend his 
stately dignity. In vain did Philadelphian upper 
ten‘lom strive to attract the attention of the inter- 
esting young widower, and bring him within their 
circle. He was invincibly firm; and no marble 
monument could be more cold and rigid than was 
his politeness toward designing mammas and at- 
tractive misses. His whole time, when unoccapied 
with his affairs of business, was devoted to the so- 
ciety and instruction of Effie, who possessed a 
powerful influence over him. 

She bore little resemblance to the lovely Annie, | 
her hair and eyes being very different from that of : 
her mother’s. Her complexion, though clear, was 
darker; her eyes were grey, her mouth wide, her 
nose of a Grecian cast, and her hair hanging in 
auburn ringlets of 2 deep bright hue around her 
sunny face. Still Jess similarity could be traced | 
between hers and her father’s featues; and of this 
Effie was told, until, losing her patience, she re- 
solved to remedy the defects in her person; and 
obtaining a bottle of ink and a paint-brush, she 
sought her room, and was found shortly after- 
wards by Ruth Hopkins, the servant girl who held 
her in charge, vainly endeavoring to dye the of- 
fensive curls that they might look like papu’s; 
and when Rath objected, she proposed bleaching 
them until they assumed the color of her dead 
mother’s hair. So earnest was she in the endeavor 
that no expostulution or entreaty on the part of 
Ruth could persuade her to xbandon the project; 
and only on referring it to her father that even- 
ing could she he induced to resign the idea. Daily 
did she display new traits of character that filled 
her father with anxiety for her future. Fearless 
courage, strong will, and indefatigable energy in 
fnlfilling her purposes, were mingled with ardent 
affections, boundless mirth, and enthusiastic im- 
agination; and a word of kindness would subdue, 
where harsh words would arouse her to retalia- 
tion. 

A well recommended, thorough bred governess 
was procured, and Effie soon became much at- 
tached to her book Her mind developed rapidly, 
and it was astonishing to mark her progress, and 
the depth and acute penetration of her judgement. 
Too young to realize the full extent of her loss, 
she soon became happy and buoyant—the univer- 





























a cloud was gathering in her peaceful sky that was 
destined to overshadow the joyous sunlight. 

As time flew by John Graves found that he 
could not in politeness refuse the invitations that 
were showered upon him; and two years from the 
death of Annie found him a casual member of 
fashionable society. Soon he was attracted by 
the brilliant conversation, handsome person, and 
apparently amiable disposition of a widow, young 
and fascinating. Her first marriage had taken 
place at an early age, and she was but thirty—ten 
years a widow. Their acquaintance progressed 
rapidly, and soon the elite of Philadelphia prophe- 
sied a speedy marriage. Many congratulations 
were given Mrs, Beardsley upon her conquest, to 
which she responded with a quict smile that told 
volumes. She had evidently staked her will and 
pride upon the game, and was sure of ultimate 
success, ‘Tenderly did she listen to John Graves 
as he told her of mother’ danghter, and del- 
icately proffered him her warmest sympathy in 
his anxiety for Effie. Thus was the last door to 
his heart unbarred and thrown open, and the yie- 
tory gained. For Effie’s sake he would marry 
this woman, that she might take « mothe: 
and perform « motber’s duties toward his 

When the roseute hues of the fragrant sweet 
briar that bloomed on Annie’s grave had thrice 
sprinkled the grassy turf and then faded away, a 
new bride was brought to Jolin Graves’s clegant 
matsion, and Effie’s troubles commenced. Had 
the gentle loved one, whose presence once illu- 
minated the home-cirele with lovely rays of affec- 




















jing that she could not designate that woman as 


sal pet of the servants and her father’s friends; but | ter, and all will be well,” said her father, embrac- 


>|. And with this sage declaration she ascended to 
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strewn with undying blossoms of love, and reared. 
above it a tablet, on which memory had traced in 
lasting lines the image of Annie; and though he 
respected and esteemed his present wife, that tomb 
contained the rich wealth of his affections, that 
never could be removed and transferred to the 
possessions of another. 

“T have brought you a new mother, my dauzh- 
ter, and I shall expect you to yield her your love 
and obedience,” suid Mr. Graves, upon introduc- 
ing Effie to his wife. 

“Come here, my dear, and give me a kiss,” said 
the Indy, in her blandest tone. 

The child hi ‘ed. There was that in the face 
before her that repelled, though its possessor 
would fain have attracted. 

“Go to your new mother, Effie,” said her father 
gravely; und with a bow, her uszal acknowlede- 
ment of a command or a request from her father, 
she crossed the room, and reaching the ludy’s side, 
was about to give the desired caress, when the 
newly-installed mother half pettishly exclaimed, 
“You are on my dress, child.”’ With a quick, in- 
dignant flush oa her brow and cheek Effie drew 
back, and with acold “ Excuse me, madam,” stood 
proudly before her. 

“Effie, my dez said her father, anxiously, 
“greet your mother with cordiality; there must 
be no misunderstanding between you.” 

Extending her hand, the girl quietly remarked, 

“T wish you much joy in your new home, 
moth—” The words were choking her, and feel- 
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mothe’, she remained silent. 

“What ails you, my daughter?” inquired Mr, 
Graves; but with a hurried glance at his face, ES 
fic dropped the hand of Mrs. Graves and left the 
room. 

Hastily excusing himself to his wife, her father 
followed her to the library, and seating himself by 
her side, asked her, in a sad, reproachful manner, 

“Why did you treat my wife—your mother—in 
that cold and reserved way ?” 

“Please, papa,” said fie,” don’t call her my 
mother; she’s an ugly old witch; I can read it in 
her eyes.” 

“Vush, Effle,” said Mr. Graves, reprovinyly. 

“Te's a fact, papa,” replied the spirited girl” “I 
looked her right through, and my eyes said to 
hers, “ Are you a good mother?’ and oh! how her 
eyes snapped when they said back, ‘ Not to you, 
you little jude.’ ” 

“¥the,” interrupted her father, “I shall insist 
that you cease using such language in speaking of 
your mother, for such she is. You must not allow 
yourself to become so foolishly prejudiced against 
one of whom you know £0 little,” 

“Papa,” cried the child, springing up and clasp- 
ing her arms around his neck,“ you are good, and 
Tlove you. If you really want me to treat her 
well, Iwill try; but it will be hard. [can’t love 
her; that is too much for one girl to do; and I 
should think you would get tired of it.” 

“Tam glad you are willing to treat her with 
kindness, and I shal] bope that kindness will 
change to love. Only try and do right, my daugh- 








idy her as he arose to leave the room. 

“T don’t believe it, papa Graves, if you do,” said 
the girl, when he was gone; “but I guess she 
won't knock me around a great deal, if I ain’t but 
eleven years old, for Lam spunky if [ am little!” 


the chamber to tell Ruth Hopkins her first im- 
pressions of the new Mrs. Graves; and Ruth 
cided with her in her opinion, remarking dryly, 
that “Step-mothers were an institution she never 
could fellowship;” and thus ended the conversa 
tion, for Ruth was a girl that seldom talked more 
than necessity demunded, but whose judgment was 
plain and sound in most of instances. 
Chapter IN1.—Effie’s Flight. 
“ God rain biessings on Effie, our Efe, 
Angels help her to bear 
‘The triuls that come to all-loved Eftie."" 
FEW weeks after her marriage, Mrs. Graves 
announced that “her two children, Chauncey 
and Adelle Beardsley, would shortly return from 
school and take up their abode with them, that 





they might enjoy the advantages received by Ef- 
fic. This revclation was entirely unexpected to 


Mr. Graves, as it was the first intimation he had 
received of the existence of the children, Effie 
knew not whether to be rejoiced or vexed, and fi- 
nally resolved to wait until they came, and she had 
an opportunity to form an opinion of them. And 
when they arrived, in a half hour, the impulsive 
girl had divined the true character of each. 
Chauncey, who was ten years her senior, was. 









tion, ceased to be remembered? No; far down 
ina corner of Jon Graves’ heart was a grave, 


impertinent and quarreled some, and Adelle vain 
and deceitful. Was it strange that Etlie’s frank 














age, and that is why I talk to you now. Tam You've seen so often there." 
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spirit should shrink from them in disgust? Her | rified at the audacity of Effie, stepped forward, | deavored to persuade the driver to take her outside | get waked up, and there’s plenty of »: 
constant companion and friend, Curly large | and placed herself between Mrs. Giaves and the | the limits of the city for the scanty sum contained hero 0 make themselves frien ly 2? makes around 
Newfoundland dog, purchased for her’ by her fi-{ daring girl; for she reud in the threatening brows | in her purso; but, as he stoutly refused, she offered | | “Snakes!” repeated the horror-stricken Ef, 
ther—was the object of much ridicule and aver-| and uplifted hand of the one, and the perfect non-| him, as ulast resort, her brooch with which she] “you don’t Pretend to tell me that the animals 2, 
sion; and many lectures were given Miss Efile, by } chalence of the other, that a serious storm was at| fastened her shawl; and accepting the offer, he as- | see at the menageries, those dreadful serpents, ea 
her fashion-loving step-mother, on the impropriety | hand. sisted her to enter, and placing herself by the side | here! vate 
of choosing so rough a pet; to which Effie replied,| “You may turn mo away, if you like,” said the| of her huge pet, they drove rapidly away. No, not those, but, smaller ones, and n yt hale 
with a saucy toss of her curling ringlets, and a| faithful girl, “but you shan’t strike her. Her — as wicked looking,” replied Jack, ’\; "29 
perfect torrent of melody, collected trom various | mother wns my best friend, and now she’s dead |. Chapter IV.—Country Adventures. “Do you see them often?” : 
Popular songs, comprising the most wild and lofty | (ve made a vow to take care of her child. So if Rea asa waauiial dette, Why, bless you, Miss Russy,” said: the boy; 
Sttuins arranged and delivered by herself as she | you want to beat auy one, take me, thouzh mind, With its hillsof vreens rood naturedly, “it's nothing to’see snakes and 
said, “for the amusement and entertainment of| {’ll play my part with a vengeance.” And like an ‘That F saw at the close of dy; ill cm in the summer-time;” but they, wont bite 
her immediate friends.” avenger did she look, with her stout arms, fiery ‘Where the waters brluht, ti ter agate ght, ‘ou, so don’t worry over it, you scared?” 

> Mr. Graves spent much of his time in his count-| red hair, and freckled face, forming a perfect con- Win Hhasca tiered st ve No,” replied Effie, as if 
ing-room; and, as Eftie was too considerate and | trast to the slender form, clear dark skin, and * 4 
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thoughtful concerning his peace of mind to tell 
him of the insults that were daily dealt out to her 


black eyes and hair of the other. It was like a 
huge lion of the forest, shaking his shaggy mane, 
a 


wee, 

It were hilss to know that the soui might yo 
From Its home to the pleasant earth— 

From ascene like this to those realms of bliss, 


onderi 
not scared; but I was thinking. that it % a 2 
for them to live in such a pleasant Pi 
the sweet flowers with their h: 





iace, and 
ateful breath, sell 






by the worldly trio, he did not realize that her hap-|and_ keeping guard over a lamb, defending it Where all that is tair has birth ; like putting a step-mother into a Sunda 
Ny y e ha ig f cloud 3 elas; 7 ‘| ly school 
piness was rendered a hopeless sacrifice to the | ngainst a tigress, who, struck dum) with astonish. ‘To.nsk for a shroud hutia shining clow teach a class of good little children; and’ T can't ten 


crucl woman who ruled his houschold. And so 
for two long years did Effie live on, fighting her 
own battles bravely, and giving “Mrs. Graves ”’ 
iany spicy little speeches, more noted for wit and 
force than elegance; but her forbearance could 
not be of long duration, and at length cireum- 
stances transpired that aronsed her s0 completely 
that she decided upon leaving home. 5 

Business affairs called Mr. Graves to New Or- 

Wane, and it was with reluctance that he prepared 
0 £0. 

“Your birthday comes next week, my dangh- 
ter,” said he on the morning of his departure, ant 
Thad hoped to be here, but circumstances compel 
me to leave; remember papa on that day, my 
dear, and think that he would gladly be with you 
upon that occasion. Good-bye, pet;” and with a 
lingering embrace they parted, Effie sobbing too 
bitterly to allow herself to speak more thau a 
stiffied good-bye. Three months was a long time 
to live in the power of her step-mother; but with 
her usual light-hearted cheerfulness she endeav- 
ored to reconcile herself’ to it, and picture her fa- 
ther’s happy return. 

Once in possession of unlimited sway, her tor- 
mentors persecuted her without mercy; and were 
it not for Ruth Hopkins, who gave her warmest 
sympathy and love to the motherless girl, it would 
have been almost impossible for her to remain a 
day beneath the same root’ occupied by her step- 
mother and her children, 

Tt was her birthday—a clear, sunshiny morning, 
in the closing days of April; and Ee, returning 
from ashort promenade on Chestnut street, slowly 
ascended the stairs to seek her room. At the 
landing she met Ruth; and as she pauscd to utter 
some playful sully, they were startled to hear the 
voive of Adelle in Ethe’s chamber, endeavoring to 
coax Curly to obedience. 

“Do you hear that, Miss Effie?” whispered Ruth, 
“she's trying to poi ou your dog.” 

“We will see,” excliimed Etiie, with flashing 
eyes, as she bounded past her companion, and fol- 
lowed by her, entered the room. 

There upon the floor, kneeling by Curly’s side, 
was Adelle, with a slice of cake in her hand, which 
she had vainly endeavored to persuade him to eat, 
By her side lay a vial, labelled strychnine, the cork 
drawn, and half the contents gone; and as she 
heard Effie and Ruth approxching, she sprang has- 
tily to her feet, forgetting in her dismay, to con- 
ceal the evidence against her by secreting the vial, 

“ Aud so, Miss Adelle, you was trying to poison 
my dog, my only friend.” I did not expect this of 
you,” said Effie, ¢: edly; “ bad as I knew you to 
be, I could not believe that-you was so heurtless as 
to destroy the life of my noble friend, Adelle 












ment and fear, stood powerless before the King of 
beasts. 

Mrs. Graves was completely overwhelmed with 
surprise, and standing for 1 moment, she gazed at 
her servant as if transfixed; then turning away 
with assumed haughtiness, she remarked that it 
was no time to settle the matter then, but Ruth 
might expect that it would not be forgotten; and 
calling Adelle to follow her, she swept from the 
room, while Ruth responded to her threat with an 
active flourish of her hardy fists, and a muttered 
inuendo, sounding much like “ cowardly jade.” 
Mrs. Graves, when she beeame aware that Effie 
possessed so formidable a champion, seemed now 
disposed to engage in a skirmish, and Ruth quick- 
ly saw that it was fear that influenced her to beat 
a retreat, 

“Now, Miss Effie,” said she triumphantly, “Iv’e 
conquered once, and I will again. 





ster my name ain’t Ruth Maria Hopkins. I did 


¢ 7 " Let her abuse | house; there’! be no one to scold me if’ I tear my 
you again, and if I don’t shake her up like a bol- dresses all in inch pieces, for no one has any 


Froin the depths of the azure sca, 
And an angel guide to the portals wide, 
‘That may be unclosed to me.’ 


which is the 


side a murmuring stream, where the water circled i 
in graceful eddies around the pebbly stones, sat smile. 
Effie Graves and her faithful companion. Three 


seven miles from’home. 
so beautiful been presented to her eyes. 
death of her mother she had not been to the coun- 


Since the | ing art could 







riage for fear of soiling her clothes, 
“Now,” said Effie, triumphantly, “I can do as 
I please, for I am a cast away from my father’s 


husky voice, 
his eyes. 


claims upon me now. 


hate to begin the fuss, but now that it is all over, this delightful? Come, show your gratitude to of the bridle 


it will be solid fun, for she knows too much to dis- ‘our adopted aunt;” and springing up from the 
miss me, and try to lool. up another girl to take bank, she forgot her aching limbs and feet, and ca- 


my place. 


“T won’t put you that inconvenient way of pro- ked most vociferously. 
said Effie, with a smile; “but I ap- sco) Fr 


tecting me, 






pered briskly around, followed by Curly, who 


thas the house?” interrogated she 
HE glorious sun was sinking in the western sky, | path gave a sudden twist around 
and his last blushing ah streamed gently Sebi halt he one to view alow-rooféd log 

ing i dding trees. Be- cluster of dark old pines. 
over the spring-clad hills and budding tri «That's the place Miss? rag a 214 Dinos. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Let me see,” said Effie; an 
miles had she walked since the hack driver. had | Jack stood with his hand on the bridle, and gaze 


id she now sank down to rest herself, | With Effie upon the humble 
tayo mien finale Never before had a scene | ¢r to his childish heart thay 


i ‘i Op it, for it looks like a 

try, except in company with her step-mother and | 1t, te a 
| “ ed to leave the car- | Seems like a home.’ fas 
Adelle, when she was not allowed to “And a good one it is, too,” spoke Jack, in 
as he drew his patched sleeve across 





he need not trouble himself to hold her 
fear of a runaway. The bo: 
and finding himself so near home, and free from 
‘iding hand, Gimp started on 


ry. his young Tnaster’s 1p | 
“That'll do, my child,” said Effie, thoroughly |4n easy gallop which grew more spirited as he 







worst, snakes or step-mothers, Ig 


invent. 


“Yes,” said Effie, after a short silence, “T Ii 
place made for happiness, and 








This aroused Effie from her momentary Teverie, 
and, fearing that her companion was becoming too 
Curly, my fine fellow, isn’t | reflective, she playfully informed him with 


that she was going to ride al 





as the cree! 
the trunk oe 












\d checking the horse, 







tenement that was dears 
in the most costly build- 




























a jerk 
Jone, and 
‘horse for 
y loosened his ‘holds 












preciate your goodness just as heartily as if you] paticucd, as sho sought her seat again. “This, | neared the house; and, taking a sudden turn to the 
should roll up your sleeves and challenge the] shen, is ¢he country,” said she, with a long-drawn | tight, he deposited Bftle upon the ground, and with 


whole world for me; I shall leave home as quick | ),,. : e hi is i rook, th re|@ Whinny as of satisfaction, disap) 
> q breath; those are hills, this is a bros ese a While Jack, far yehind i the pathy 
Lastly, the presiding genius of the | Stood holding his sides to check the ungentleman- 


as possible.” 


“No, no, Miss Effie,” exclaimed Ruth, “ never fresh bed. 


do that; for who’s a better right here than you; 


rather send that old she-dragonite and her young eompani is bh dopted nephe nd ee. 
panion is her adopted nephew ai page. & ais: 

There i i i Q | i i tress, “ your name should be Imp and not Gimp 

There is something in the world besides brick is impish, ’tis the way in which you 
plumped me down here without a word of warn- 


dragons to African Lapland.” 
“You are a good friend, Ruth, and I love you 
dearly, but you do not know how this tyranny ir- 


ritates me; I shall get to be as cross as a bear if I Curly; why don’t you Iaugh? Oh! you are med- 


stay here much longer.” 


“ Wait till your father comes,” interrupted Ruth, 
“and he’ll straighten matters right along. But 
bless me! its near about dinner time, and Bethia 
needs my help. Never mind, Miss Ettie, if troubles 
do come, for you've one friend that'll always stick 
by you, and that is Ruth Maria Hopkins; keep a 
stiff upper lip, ahd you’ll come out ali right;” and 
with this consoling speech, Ruth turned to leave 
the room; while Effie’s sole reply was a faint 
smile, that faded away into thouyhtfulness when 
she found herself alone, Long ago bad she bade 
farewell to peace, and now open hostilities had 
commenced, Could she longer endure it? Her 
knowledge of her impulsive nature said “no;” 
and when this was decided, she began to form 
plans for immediate esexpe, and in a short time 
commenced her preparations. A suit of her plain- 
est clothing was donned, and gathering the rest of 











stones, and this is the grassy turf of spring’s | the corner; 


place is Miss Effie Graves of Philadelphia, and her | ly outburst o 








walls, stiff-backed governesses, and quarrelsome 
step-mothers, though I[ used to think there wasn’t, 








ing.” 





itating on the probability of getting a supper. 


“No— 
with poison.” No—yes,’ 


the brook a boy emerged, mounted on a scraryy 
little brown pony. 
of age, with a small, lithe form, sunb 
and eyes of an undescribable hue. His 
thrown open in front, revealing a coarse, thongh 
snowy shirt-bosom; and a torn straw hat, sur- ® 
mounted with a cluster of turkey’s feathers, was ad, 
placed upon his head, underneath which his flax- | ¢ntere i 
white locks floated down upon bis shoulders, | the farther e1 
“ Careful, Gimp! noe eoe aa een And woman, empl 
he rapidly approached Effie, calling, “ Little pussy ! n 
Wwhntare you siting down there for? How long | a8 he did so, 






rt face, 


for if anything 


better than something, if that something is mixed | unfortunate gi 


f laughter caused by her fall. 


“O pony! pony!” grouned Effie, in mock dis- 


* Are you hurt, ma’am?” and with rapidity the 
Rather discouraging, I must confess, but zofhing is | boy traversed the path, and came to the side of the 


irl. 
’ replied she, with a 


' 
cl ag {have rested your bones, we will go in and see hs 
eke wee mother;” and with a smile Effie arose and followed % 
him up the stone-graded narrow walk. Without 
g at the door, Jack lifted the latch, and they 
a neat though scantily farnished-room, at 





nd of which sat a dark-cyed, 
loyed with her needle. 


il 


“ Here, mother, is a little young lady who I 


red ground 


" grimace; “my 
“Steady, Gimp! steady!” chirruped a cheerful | body isn’t hurt, but my feelings are, to find that 


voice; and from a winding path on the margin of | Pony so ungrateful. Curly, we'll train Master 


Gimp, and teach him that we are not to be imposed 


a wal fourt ;| upon, wont we, my child?” ? i 
iigsmus about fourteen years | 1Fe Y’m very sorry,” said Jack, dryly; “butifyou ; 


She raised lier 
eyes, and Jack promptly led Effie forward, saying, 














































have you been there? Have you Jost your way ?” 





Beardsley. T never despised « person before as I] her wearing apparel, she packed it in two heavy| “ Ask a half dozen questions, and perhaps I can | found down by the creek, hungry and tired; and de 



















von, f¢ : San asa’ 5 ere to 6 

do you, for I never saw any one but had some re- | trunks, towether with afew choice volumes, her| answer them ina breath,” replicd Efe, “Iam/|she hasn’t any home, 50 iybronent, Mer oat: fe 
deeming traits of charac ter.” She ed, her | mother’s picture, and several mementos of affec- sitting down here because I am tired; I haven’t| stay;” and removing hi > : 

large ey owing with the fire of an in 













ITN I ared s| tion, cherished keepsakes that had once been her | Jost my way, for I have none to lose, and [ have | ished it, and bowed with the gravity of a bernard : g 
it; and with lips tightly closed, as if to prevent! mother’s. This done, she strapped the covers] been here about twenty minutes. Anything| “Iam glad you came here,” said a soft, meel ‘Ri 
further utterance of her burning words, yaz down, locked them securely, and placed the keys | more?” voice; and arising, the woman drew a seat near,. 
steadily at Adelle, who, with u toss of her queenly {in her pocket. “f may wish to send for these “Nothing, little pussy,” said the boy, lifting his | and placed Effiie in it, saying, as she removed tit 
head, said scornfully, some time, and I guess Ruth will see that they are plumed hat with a bow, “my name is Jack Lyst, | hat and shawl, “ You look very tired, my * 
“And who are you? pray tell me, that I can | not disturbed, Now let me see how much moncy | at your service, and I will do anything for you that | What is your name ” ” ae bdued 
know who despises me.” Uhave,” said the girl, seating herself on one of the | yon wish.” “ Ettie Graves,” said the little girl, in a subdut 
At this juncture Mrs. Graves appeared on the trunks, and taking her purse. “Six shillings!’}" “Many thanks, Mr. Lyst,” eaid Effie, arising. | tone. ss 
threshold. “What is the matter?” asked she, | exclaimed she, in astonishment. “ Can it be that| would be glad to have you tell me where I can pro-| “ Have you no father or mother? tell 
glancing from one to the other.“ Effie, Stop star- | this is all T have got! But it must last me till I can | cure lodgings for the night; Iam very tired, and| “Oh! don’t ask me that; indeed, T can’t tell, ‘ 
ing at Delle in that manner. Adelle, tell me what | do somethi: i for myself; aud what am I woing to} have eaten nothing since morning.” you,” said Effie, with a passionate burst < ee A 
this means, b do? Lam sure [can’t tell; and dropping her head |“ Bless me, little Pussy,” cried Jack sympathet- |” The hand of kindness had unsealed the om ve ‘ iS 
It means, mamma,” replied the girl, pettishly, | on her hands, she sat so quietly that Curly became | ically, “you must be voraciously hunyry, and Pll] of grief, and the waters came gushing forth in tor se 






































































“ ; wart : VN 
that mademoisclle Eflle is getting ap quite a uneasy concerning the welfare of his usually hap-| take you righ ° ymother. Would you | rents. yy 
“ile 13 g is PASY Ce ig is Us i you right home to my mother. ould you | rents. f . 3 

scene, and accuses me of trying to poison her great py mistress; and arising from his mat with a] dare to ride Gimp if Tlead him.” “Tam sorry I have wounded your feelings, Ef- hs } 









white bear of a doy, just because I fed him with | yawn, approached her, and laid his hand upon her ii 
some cake; and really, mamma,” added she, with ara er ‘ y your offer.” “Oh! you have not—you could not,” cxclaimed 
& pout, “I think it is shameful to have her talk to] Oh, Curly! Curly!” cried she, with 2 burst of{” “Come, then, Miss Pussy;” and dismounting, | the sobbing girl; “ but it is along, sad story an 
meas she did. You ought to punish her for it; one srief, “I wish you’ could open’ that great old | Jack led the pony to the trunk of a fallen tree, and | controlling herself with great effort, she brie! ae, 
would think [ was a little infant instead of being | mouth and talk to me, for L know you could say assisting Effie to mount him, he turned, and hold- | lated her truthful story, Mrs. Lyst listening When 
two months older than she.” something to comfort me. [can’tstay here, and T] ing him tirmly by the bridle, retraced his way ly, and Jack rubbing his eyes vehemently: 

«Twill sce if Miss Effie Graves rules the whole do not know where to vo; but that is nothing, if [| through the low clump of bushes that bordered | it was finished, the boy cagerly exclaimed, 
house,” said her mother, angrily, advancing to-}am sure that I am inthe right. Am I duing|the path by the water’s edge. Curly followed} “Miss Eftic, you must stay here Hil 2 erm ae 
wards the object of her wrath.“ You ill-tempered wrong, Curly?” and she twined her arms around | slowly behind with a fatizued and discomfitted | to be a man, and Pil thrash every step-mother i 
little thing! #0 now and ask Adelle’s pardon for {his neck and Jaid her cheok against his rough | air; while Effic chatted gaily with her new-found | the United States.” woke. ‘ling: “it 
the snuey way in which you addressed her.” white coat; but only a short time did she allow| friend, telling him her name, and relating funny | “ Hush, Jack,” said his mother, smi ad i" 

“ But, ma’am,” interposed Ruth, “ Miss Delle | herself for sorrow. Seeing the necessity of im-| little incidents of her school-day life in the city; | would be hardly like a gentleman for you tot ras! 
Was trying to poison Effi £; there is the vial | mediate action, she arose, tied on her brown chip} and Jack listencd with grave eagerness, fully per-|a woman. But where are your cows?” Effie,” 
of strychnine now;” and picking it up, she was | hat, and throwing over her shoulders a crimson} suaded in his mind that she was a very uncom-| “T was going after ’em when I met Miss I Re 
about handing it to Mrs. Graves, when Adelle | merino shawl, gave Curly his usual signal for} mon girl. said Jack, “and I had to come back with her, bu! 
suatched it from her, exclaiming, starting, and with a hasty farewell glance around] As they turned an angle in the path, the wild | Pll start again.” rs 

It is my cologne, [had been bathing my fore-| the room, stepped out into the passage. She went| simplicity of the scenery became more delightful. | “ Be quick, my boy, so that we can all coe ig 
head with it.” to the door of her dead mother’s room, that she} From the brown-leated covering with whi h the | per together, for Effie must be hungry enous! 
«1, Dut, Mixs Delle,” said Ruth, in evident aston- | inight enter it once more; but it was locked, and | carth was spread, peeped forth the early wood ane- | cat almost anything.” nd 
ishment at the falschood, how can you —” with a sigh she turned and descended the stairs.| mone and spring violet, surrounded by their dain-| With activity the little woman bustled arou! a 
_ Silence!” interrup-ed Mrs. Graves, with an | fu the ball she met Chauncy Beardsley, who rough-| ty green leaves; while above them the tall hem-| the room to prepare her evening meal, Cee 
impatient stamp of her foot. Servants should keep | ly asked her where she was going. lacks loomed up against the soft bright sky, yet ing a lively conversation with Effic, that was ep 
the Iittie, do you hear me? “To take a walk,” was her curt reply; and with-| rosy with the fading light of the departing sun. | up until the faint tinkle of a bell announced Jack’s 

“Tam listening,” said Effie, cahnly. out further remark she left the house and walked | Stern, grave sentinels were those old evergreen | yerurn with the cows, and she declared that sure 

“Do you intend to obey?” demanded her step- rapidly to the corner of the street, where she} hemlocks, keeping guard over the more youthful | per was ready, and Efile must sit down and eat 


“Oh yes,” replied Effie, and [ will gladly aecept | fie,” said Mrs. Lyst, kindly. 
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mother. A paused and looked back. : ¢ and tender trees beneath them, and frowning | fore she fainted from want of food. Then, ance 
{do not.’ “Poor papa!” you would be grieved if you| dankly, as if to say, “our heads are wiser than partaking heartily of the fragal repast, Curly 





re Supplied; and as Effie was very Turk 
Good-hye, dear old | you.” Upon a budding birch trée, whose limbs fatigued, Mrs. Lyst led the way to a neat little bed- 
Effie’s head with a heavily bound volume that she | home! good-bye!” and waving her handkerchict'| swung gracefully over the limpid water, robin red-| room, whose white-washvd walls were adore 
held in her hand. in adieu, she passed on. brenst sit, rocking carelessly to and fro as he sang | with sprigs of evergreen, gathered by Jack in his 
This was too much for the high-spirited girl'to| [twas past noon, und the sun was brightly shin- | his good night carol, and Eific paused in her mer rambles after the cows. The pine _ floor was 
bear; and with an agile leap avoiding the blow, | ing on the crowded street, while groups of gay | ry conversation to listen to his melody; then turn-| scrubbed to a perfect degree of cleanliness, while 
she caught the book from Mrs. Grave’s hand, and | promenaders were thronging around her; costly | ing to Jack, she abruptly asked, the snowy sheets and pillow-cases contrasted pret- 
tossed it towards the grate, where it fell upon the carriages, drawn by dashing steeds, were sweep-| “Is it always as beautlfal here as now?” tily with the bright pink and green patch-work 
burning embers. Then with one of her sudden | ing by, and the pavements were teeming with hap-| _“ Why yes—prettier, some would say,” replied | quilt with which the bed was covered. A rug was 
rebounds from anger to playfulness, she bowed py faces, Effic’s was no sickly, sentimental na-| Jack, “when the trees are all covered with leaves, | Inid down for Curly at the foot of the bed; and with 
with mock humility to the smouldering volume, | tire; troubles over which others would pine with} and the ground with flowers, as they are in the | a plexsant good night, Mrs. Lyst placed the candle 
and said, ironically, “Lie there, my good friend, | bitter lamentations affected her bur slightly; and} sammer, 2 upon the calico-dressed toilet stand, and left the 
till you have learned to scek a less forcible mood | before she had walked far, her spirits rallied, and] “Oh! how much T should like to sleep under | room, telling Effie, in a meek, quiet tone, to re 
of introduction, when [ shall be most happy to | watching Curly, that he might not be separated | these yreat trees at uight, and have the birds wake member her prayers ¢ 
meet you; till then I prefer to cut your ac from her by the crowd, she hurried along, observ-| me in the morning with their songe,’”? “ Prayers, a repel ted Effie, as the door closed, 
tance, ay well as that of your lady-like mis ing everything that surrounded her with interest. |“ Very nice, ma'am,” said Jack, with a shrng of | “jt is a long time since I have thought of them; 
At this moment Ruth, who had stood as if pet-| At lasi,becoming tired, she called a cab, and en-| his shoulders; “but it might rain before the birds | I used to suy them whon I had a mother, but I be- 


“Then take. that,” hissed the thoroughly angry | knew where Tam going; but besides good Ruch, [] yours, and we know more of this evil world than | wauts w 
Woman, stepping forward, and aiming a blow at | have no friend in that house. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








: ‘ t- c to form an intimate acquaintance, 
lieve when she died that all my goodness depart: them, I wont see! n intance, 
ed; for since a step-mother came to live with us [| for the writing-book says, ‘Evil communications 


have been as ugly as Cain; but if it is right to say 
prayers, [ will do so, now and every night; 


corrupt good manners.’ 


Grasping a birch limb close by, she wrested off 


eling ly’s sido, with her arm around | a pliant, limber brauch, and stripping it of leaves 
a eee en 'y repeated the Lord’s prayer; | and twigs, proceeded. to the spot designated. The 
then rising from the floor, extinguished the light, | group of maples stood upon an clevated piece of 
and crept into bed to full into a refreshing slum- | ground, forming a high knoll, one side of which 


ber, from which she did not awake till morning. 


Chapter V.—The Race. 
“Icharm thee from the agony 
‘Which others feel or felxn— 
From anyer and from jealousy, 
From fear and trom disdain. 
Ibid thee wear the scorn of years 
Upon the cheek of youth, 
‘And’cunl the lip at passion’s tears, 
‘And shake the head at truth.” 
‘Mas THeMans. 
V THEN Effie awoke, the bright sun was peeping 
throuzh her snowy-curtained window; and 
springing from her couch, she made a hasty toilet, 
and sought the kitchen, where Mrs. Lyst was 
spreading the breakfast cloth upon the table. 
“Good morning, Miss Effie,’ said she, with a 
genial smile, “TI see you get up without being 
called, and I shall expect you to have a first-rate 
appetite. You will find a towel at the trough 
where we wash.” 
With a gay “thank you,” Effie ran through the 
back door to the trough at the farther side of the 
yard, where the water come foaming throuzh the 
wooden spout and fell into the pine log hollowed 
out for its reception; while the surplus ouzed over 
the side, and took am angling course across the 
meadow towards the creek, beside which Effie had 
rested on the previous evening. 
“This is nice,” said the delighted girl, rolling up 
her sleeves and splashing the cool liquid over her 
. face; “Curly must huve his face washed here;” 

‘and as she turned to take the towel from its hang- 
ing-place on a stump near by, she beheld the dog 
ding near her, with a mischievous glance of 
his dark eyes, and a knowing movement of his tail, 
“ And so you dare me, Master Curly,” said Ettie, 
laughing; “ we'll see if’ you wont get some water; 
tuke this,” and suiting the action to the word, she 
caught a handful of water and scattered it in his 
face. “ Now let me take my handkerchief for a 
towel.” But Curly, who fancied himself insulted, 
turned away with the bearing of a prince. “ Bra- 
vo!” cried Lffie, bounding after him to the house. 
“That's the way in this world; if any one smaller 
than yourself has the boldness to sprinkle you with 
water, make a loud cry, and bark yourself hoarse 
but if they are anluckily too large for you to scare, 
just walk off and look back over your shoulder 
with a show of contempt. It is highly imposing I 
can tell you;” and straightening her face to the ut- 
riot lengths of demureness, Effie entered the 

jouse. 

“How do you feel this morning?” asked Mrs. 
Lyst; “are you quite rested 2: 

“Yes, ma’am, and ready for a tramp in the 
woods when breakfast is over,” replied Effic. 

“It is ready now,” said Mrs. Lyst. “Jack, 
Jack! come to breakfast.” 

“Yes’m, I’m here;” and Jack emerged from a 
low shed at the right of the house, carrying a huge 
wooden pail of milk that nearly bent him double. 

“Good morning, Miss Effie,” said he, with a side- 
Jong bow, as he entered the door and passed thro’ 
the room to the pantry. “Hope you slept well 
last night.” 

“ Quite well, I thank you,” was her cheerfal an- 
swer. “ Where is Master Gimp, and how does he 
apologize for his abrupt way of sitting people down 
by the road-side?” 

“ fe’s very mum on that score,” said Jack, with 
a laugh; and divesting himself of his hat and jack- 
et, he performed a thorough ablution at the fa- 
mous washing-place; then returning, sought the 
narrow looking glass, to straighten out his tangled 
locks with a pair of yellow pocket combs; then, as 
Mrs. Lyst announced breakfast, they took their 
places around the little pine table, whose decora- 
tions and fare, though less dainty than Effie was 
accustomed to beholding, added nevertheless a 
stimulus to her appetite. The potatoes fried to a 
crisp brown, the pleasantly flavored broiled ham, 
tart cucumber pickles, and hot buckwheat cukes, 
eaten with golden butter, together with the freshly- 
browned coffee and rich cream, wear very deli- 
cious to the girl who had walked so far on the day 
previous, and arisen so early in the refreshing 
spring morning; and she did them ample justice. 

When the meal was over Jack mounted the po- 
ny, and started to drive his cows to pasture; and 
Effie, after trying to assist Mrs. Lyst in doing her 
morning’s work, and hindering much more than 
she helped, begged the Jonn of her sun-bonnet; and 
with Curly started for a walk in the woods, prom- 
ising Mrs. Lyst not to go far,or be gone long. She 
She quickly traversed the path followed by herself 
and Jack on the evening previous, and arriving at 
the banks of the creck, seated herself by the side 
of a fallen tree. For a moment she viewed the 
scene before her in silence, and then exclaimed, 
h an impatient sigh, “It’s all very well—the 

trees hanging down to the water's edze—the blue 
sky, green hills, and frolicsome birds; but still I 
could enjoy it much better if [had ahome; Ecan’t 
stay with Jack’s good mother, for ic would be irk- 
some to have n drone in the hive; and [cant iy 
on balmy zephyrs— poetical inspirations,’ as some 
writer has it—and blooming flower ['m ina 
quandary, Curly,” exclaimed she, turning abrupt- 
ly to her doz. “ Don’t you sit there looking so 
wise; if you've any planin your head, tell it, and 
not put on so many airs about it, Oh! 
eh? T see your lips are closed, but your ¢yes s 
what your lips refuse tosay. They tell me, ¢ Eifie, 
dou’t you know better than to be discouraged ? 
The hune and the Jazy are always provided for, and 
will be, of course.’ Rizht, dear Curly; and now 
that you have put my doubts to flight, let’s have a 
romp;” and rising, she began a sort of impromptu 
waltz that broke into a whirl, and finally ended in 
a brisk run, which continued till she found herself 
in the thickest part of the small forest. Through 
the whole forenoon she wandered in the woods; 
and then, as she came to a clearing bordering on 
a large meadow, she began to think of return. 

“Tean’t go back till I have rested myself,” said 
she, looking around her, “and I guess I wont stop 
here for fenr of snakes. (ll get mea good switch, 
and climb the fence, and go to that group of trees 
in the tield yonder, for I don’t believe there will he 
any snakes there; and though [’m not afraid of 

















































was exposed to the burning sun, and, had not Ef- 
fie been ignorant of the habits of snakes, she would 
have known that it was no place to go to escape 
them; but she fancied herself going from her hated 
enemies, and soon reached the place. Scating her- 
self, she turned to look for Curly; but, contrary to 
his usual custom, he had remained behind. She 
was about to call him, when she was startled by a 
rustle in the dry leaves behind her, and springing 
hastily up, beheld a huge, dark snake basking la- 
zily in the sun. For a moment she stood specch- 
less, and then taking a step back, she said, as she 
gazed earnestly at him, 

“ You wont bite, for Jack says you have no dis- 
position to, and I believe U shall try my switching 
whip on your back, Perhaps it would be better to 
go and leave you, but I sha’n’t now, for it is too 
late; if I had calculated to play up the timid goose, 
Tousht to have fainted when I first saw you, and 
as L forgot to do that, [ sha’n’t run now.” As she 
spoke, the girl approached closer, and gave the 
snake a stinging blow with her whip. “ Be quict, 
my young friend,” cried she, as the reptile began 
with a hiss to slowly unwind its long folds. “I 
am extremely sorry to be obliged to punish you, 
but [ cannot willfully neglect my duty.” A second 
blow completely uncoiled the snake, which was one 
of the species frequently seen in that region of 
country, called racers, and would follow a person 
miles with no other intention than that of having 
a race. Seeing it turn upon her, Effic started 
across the meadow in an opposite direction from 
that in which she came; but she had proceeded but 
a few yards when, becoming ashamed of her mo- 
mentary trepidation, she looked back and beheld 
her pursuer close behind her. “Jack says the 
snakes here are harmless,” said Ettie, “anid I will 
scare this one back ;” so turning at bay, the hunt- 
ed became the hunter, and secing this, the racer 
sped swiftly back with a rapidity that prevented 
her touching him with her whip; and then when 
Effle, tired of followiug her nimble companion, 
turned her back upon him, he wheeled as quickly, 
and crept rapidly after her. In vain did she strive 
to drive him back; he would retreat when boldly 
faced; but the moment she tried to escape he 
would put forth his noblest efforts to lessen the 
distance between them. 

“Well, Bonaparte, prince of courageous heroes! 
since you are determined to challenge me to a race, 
T accept;” and with her bonnet in one hand, and 
her whip in the other, she almost flew over the 
meadow, stopping now and then, only to fuce the 
snake, and shake her whip threateningly at him. 
Over fences, through masses of tangled brush 
wood, and across heaps of scattercd leaves she 
sprang like an antelope, while behind her, so close 
that his head touched her heels at times, the de- 








through the brush, gliding under the fence, and 
rattling over the leaves. 

Two miles were thus passed over in a very short 
space of time; and just as Efe was bezinning to 
lag behind her almost lightning-like speed at first, 
she caught sight of two men standing in the edge 
of an adjoining field but a short distance from her. 
“ Courage, Bonaparte,” cried the girl, “ we'llsoon 
triumph or be defeated, for the end is near at 
hand;” and on she bent her weary footsteps. A 
few moments brought her to the gentlemen, and, 
relating her story by pointing toward the snake, 
she sank upon a flat stone completely exhausted, 
while one of the men started in pursuit of her fol- 
lower. 

For some moments Effie could not regain her 
breath thatshe might speak. When she raised her 
eyes to her companion’s face she saw at a zlance 
that he was no farn Dressed in the garb of a 
perfect and accomplished gentleman, his noble ai 
comported well with his prepossessing personal 
appearance, 

“Are you far from home, my child?” enquired 
he, gently. 

“ No—yes—that is, I have no home or place in 
which to stay,” replied the girl, blushing deeply 
beneath his penetrating scrutiny. “ I used to live 
in Phiiadefphia, but my step-mother drove me to 
leave home, and [ have no where to go now.”” 

“ Poor child;” and the eyes fixed on hers as- 
sumed a compassionate expression, “when did 
you leave home?” 

“Yesterday, sir; and last night I staid with Mrs. 
Lyst, in a little log house near a creek in that di- 
rection,” replied Efi, pointing back 

“ And 80 you have no place to go to but that?” 
said he, looking anxiously at her; “it is certainly 
too far for you to walk to-day,us you scem very 
tired. I guess, my little girl, [ will take you home 
with me; [live but a half mile from here, and will 
keup you to-night at any rate.” 

“Oh! [thank you,” cried the girl, arising from 
the log, and patting Curly upon his head, who had 
just come up to her side, panting and tired. 
“Come, then,” said the geatleman, smiling, as 
he led the way across the meadow to the road that 
lay a few rods distant; and with a helt beart Ettic 
quickened ber tired steps and followed after him, 
































Chapter VI.--Oakwood Hall. 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stunds the ole -fasbloned country seat 
Across its antique portles 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
Ani frow its station in the lll, 
Aurunclent time-piece says to all. 

Forever —1 

‘Never—forever, 
H.W. Low 
OX a pleasant rise of ground, that commanded a 
ew of the surrounding country and the river 
winding gracefully around the foot of the hill, 
stood Oakwood Hall; and the weary traveller 
would pause in his journey to gaze with delight 
upon the noble mansion and pleasing landscape 
adjacent, so prettily dotted with neat farm hou 
and delighttal country seats. Fronted by a broad 
lawn that was shaded with grand old onks, and in- 
tersected by gentle winding paths that led to the 
several doors of the mansion, it reared its massive 
stone front and towering chimneys to the skies in 
haughty grandeur. The two tely voplirs that 
were stationed at the ends of the porch were like 











































mon-like reptile wriggled along, twisting himself 


foreigners in that ‘ Land of Oaks;’ yet none the less 
proudly did they lift their giant heads and sway 
their graceful arms. Tho oft-repeated comparison 
of the vine and oak, the tender and the hardy sex, 
was hore illustrated; for twining around the roots, 
and clinging to the trank of one of these rugged 
trees, was seen the creeping evergreen ivy, with 
its slender pointed leaves and encircling tendrils. 
Tt was to this place that Effic’s guiding friend con- 
ducted her, and liugered before the gate to watch 
the varied expressions that flitted across her face. 
“ This is Oakwood Hall, my home,” said he, as 
he threw open the gate and entered in upon the 
lawn; but ffle was silently drinking iu the beauty 
of the scene before her. “ You will soon find a 
place to rest, and you need it,” continued her com- 
panion. 

“ ave you lived here long?” abruptly demand- 
ed the girl. 

“ Yes, many long, long years; and the grounds 
that are so pleasing to your eyes have lost much 
of their beauty for me, said he, sadly. 

“Tt isa grand old place,” said J:fitc, glancing 
admirimgly at the house, “and prettier than any 
city residence I ever saw. J could never get tired 
of’ it if it is not haunted by one goblin.” 

“What is that?” inquired he. ~ 

“ & step-mother,” wus the prompt reply. 
“There is no immediate danger be appre- 
hended, for such a phantom will shot appear 
within these walls while the buildiiny is mine;” 
and with a smile he ascended the steps of the 
front piazza und opened the door. ‘This way, 
my child;” and he passed along the hall, and en- 
tered a well-furnished dining-room. Sit down and 
rest you fora moment. | will send the house- 
keeper to you,” suid he, as, he left the room; and 
in a few moments a little rosy-fuced, matronly- 
looking woman of forty entered. 

“ Mr. Sherwood tells he me has brought home 
a little charge for me,” said she, as she cameo to 
Effie’s side and took her hand. ‘ Dear me, how 
dreadfal tired you look. Let me take off your 
bonnet, and Chloe shull get you some tea right 
away. Is this your dog?” queried she, as she 
patted Curly’s head, playfully. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Effie, “and one of my 
best friends.”’ 

“ He is a noble fellow. What is his name?” 

“ Curly,” said Effie, with a smile. 

“Then, Curly, if you will go with me to the 
kitchen, [ will give you something to eat; come, 
my good fellow! come, Curly!” But the dog 
crouched closer to Effie’s chair, and refused to 
leave her. “ Very well, then,” said the good-na- 
tured woman, with a Inugh. “If you are too 
faithful to leave your mistress, I won’t try to coux 
you; but I must go and stir Chloe up about that 
tea. You haven’t told me your name yet,” said 
she, addressing Effiie, as she approached the door. 

“ Effic Graves,” said the girl, smiling; and be- 
fore the vivacious little housekeeper could reply, a 
mulatto girl made her apperrance, bearing a tray 
spread with delicate refreshments and a deliciously 
flavored cup of tea of which Effie partook; while 
Mrs. Kate Conway, or Aunt Kitty, as she begged 
Etfic to call her, began a brisk chat, asking nu- 

merous questions, and scarcely waiting for a reply 
to any. 

When Effie’s wants were supplied, and Curly 
had received a bountiful dinner, or supper, for it 
was nearly four o'clock, Aunt Kitty insisted that 
Effic should retire to her room and try to get to 
sleep; and, as Effie was too much overcome with 
sleepiness and fatigue to object, she consented, 
Her head had scarcely touched her pillow before 
she was in the region of dreams, from which she 
did not awake until the following morning. And 
then, when breakfast was over, she was summon- 
ed to the library to meet Mr. Sherwood. 

“T sent for you, Eftic,” said he, as he met her at 
the door and conducted her to a seat, “that you 
might tell me (if you can do so) your history, and 
then I shall be able to decide what to do for you. 
If there are reasons which forbid your confiding 
in me, I will not request your telling anything; 
but, in order to do that for you which is right and 
just, [ should consider my way clearer if you told 
me of your past life.” 

“T have not willfully done wrong,” said Effie, 
“and [can tell my story without stretching con- 
science.” 

And in a quict, though deeply carnest tone, she 
related the circumstances of her mother’s death, 
her father’s second marriage, and her persecution 
at home. As sne proceeded, her enthusiasm 
warmed and her crimson checks and flashing eyes 
gave a deep interest to her words; and when she 
had finished, Mr. Sherwood sat still gazing at her, 
as if fascinated. Then arousing himself with an 
effort almost painful, he said: 

“Tcan think of no way but for me to write to 
your father, telling him of your departure from 
home, and he will decide where le better place 
you.” : 

“And till then?” said Effie, raising her large 
grey eyes pleadingly to his. 

“You can remain here,” replied her companion. 

Springing up and grasping his hand in hers, tiie 
exclaimed 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Mr. Sherwood. I 
am so glad. But [ought to tell you,” added she, 
arehly, “that I am very wild—perhaps wayward 
and naughty, and maybe I shall make you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“T do not think you will,” said he, calmly, 
stroking back the rich luxurinnt tre that over: 
shadowed her brow. ‘You can be joyous and 
happy without becoming too wayward.” 

“fm afraid not,” said Ethe, with a dnbious 
shake of her head. “TI tried once fora whole day 
to keep still, and was a perfect ‘ Dignity on stilts,’ 
but when evening came [ played my wildest 
pranks, and made every one wish I had ‘not tried 
to make myself a Miss Print.” 

“That was an unfortunate though natural re- 
sult,” arked Mr. Sherwood with a smile. “1 
do not h you to convert yourself into a Miss 
Prim while y y here, but shall be contended 
if yon remain Effie Gi Bet 

* And are you positive you won’t scold me if [ 
happen to get into mischict?” interrupted Effie, 
playfully. 

Quite positive, that is if you try to keep ou of 
it.” 



















































“Then,” said Effie, with a whirl and jump, “1 
am oy happy as Tean be.” And away across: the 
jibrary she sped, performing a lop waltz; then 














checking herself, she came back to him, and plac- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, said, “ Mr. Sher- 
wood, let me call you uncle, mayn’t I? [ never 
had un uncle, and I would like to call youso.” 

“ Certainly, my child,” replied Mr. Sherwood, 
with glistening eyes. 

“ Now, then, uncle,” said Effie, “if I ever am 
hateful to you, I shall hope that in that ungrateful 
hour you will—will—pull my curls. Good-bye;” 
and with a song upon her lips she glided trom the 
room. 

For a long time Forrest Sherwood sat motionless 
as she had left him; and at last, with a mournful 
smile, he sighed. 

_‘ Why is it that I feel so deep an interest in this 
girl, thus unexpectedly thrown into my hands? 
It is not that she is so like May in personal appear- 
ance, though [ have imagined there was a faint re- 
semblance between them; but there is that same 
wild, impetuous nature, frank fearlessness of spir- 
it, quick perception of right and wrong, and that 
loving confidence in her friends that won my heart 
seventcen years ago. Oh! May—May! how sadly 
does my heart ccho:those words—seventcen years 
ago. Then I was happy, but of brief duration was 
my joy. Three short years flew by, and then 
came the first clouds; and since, who can tell of 
the ceascless sorrow, eager scarch und hopeless 
failure that I have met; and now that Iam aum- 
bered two-score years, I find myself alone; my 
child, my darling, would that I knew your fate— 
an exile from thy father’s care and presence. 
God may in mercy have called thee to dwell with 
that sainted angel above; and may He grant this 
prayer, that if living thou mayst yet. be restored to 
the arms that are stretched to receive thee; and if 
gone to that other shore, thy spirit may join with 
thy blest mother’s to intercede for thy wretched 
parent left on earth.” 

_ He arose and rapidly paced the floor for some 
time; and then, as the violence of his emotion 
subsided into calmness, he seated himself at his 
escrufoir and penned a long letter to John Graves, 
telling him of his child, and urgently entreatin, 
that she mizht be allowed to remain at Onkwood 
Hall until his return, When he had sealed and 
directed it, he rang the bell, and was answered by 
Aunt Kitty. 

“Take this to Nicholas, and tell him to mai} it 
for me immediately,” said Mr. Sherwood, placing 
the letter in her hands. 

“Yes, sir,” replied she, with an unensy air. 
“Mr, Sherwood, Lam afraid that girl will break 
her neck.” 

“T guess not,” said he, with a smile, 

“ But where do you think she is now?” 

“Tam sure [ cannot tell,” said Mr. Sherwood, 
looking much amused at Mrs. Conway's tribula- 
tion, 

“If you would look up to the top of one of the 
tallest oak trees on the lawn you would sce where 
she is.” 

“ How did sho get there?” asked he, lanzhing. 

“Tdidn’t see her go up,” sighed Aunt Kitty, 
with a deprecating glance. The first that I saw 
was the wood-house Indder put up agninst the 
trunk, and she sitting on one of the highest limbs; 
and when I called to her that she would fall, she 
said she was hunting for a birds’ nest; just then 
your bell rang, and I hurried in to tell you.” 

“Twill go and call her down,” said Mr. Sher- 
wood, taking his. hat; but before he reached the 
front door Effie was on the ground. She had 
heard Jack Lyst’s voice, and now ran down the 
path to meet hiv 

“ Hallo, little Pussy,” cricd the boy in delight; 
“so you are found at last. Now if T ain't glad; 
we thought you were lost, and hunted the woods 
all through after you.” 

“ And here I ‘am alive and safe,” said Effie, 
gaily; “and Mr. Sherwood will let me stay here 
till Lhear from papa. Isn’t that nice?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jack, doubtfully, “I 
would rather have you at our house than here.” 

“ But that is not possible, Jack,” said Efe, more 
seriously. “TI should only be 2 burden to you 
and your good mother, and turn the house over 
may be with my mischief. I shall come and seo 
you, for [can never forget how kind you were to 
me, and some duy I hope to reward you.” 

“Nonsense and feathers,” cricd Jack; “ don’t 
talk so, Miss Effie, We haven’t done nothing for 
you of any consequence.” 

“Yes you have, Jack, or I consider it so at 
least,” said Effie; ‘ but won’t you come in?” 

“ No,” replied Jack, “I must go straight back, 
or mother wilt worry.” 

“Take this sunbonnet to her,” said Efe, remov- 
ing it from her head, “and tell her F thank her 
for it, and her goodness to me; and Jack, when 
you get w chance, come up and see me again.” 

“Yes, Miss Effie; good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” repented Effie, turning to enter the 
gate; and proceeding leisurely towards the house, 
she continued to tarn and gaze after him till he 











































disappeared from sizht; when, sauntering up to 
the piazza, she seated herrelf, and soon became 


deeply interested in an eager conversation with 
Mr. Sherwood. 





Chapter VII.—The Step-Mother. 
Dost thon count her beautifal2—even as a mere fair Azure; 
A plastic fmune, little more, —the outer arb of woman; 
Yea, aud thus far it ls well, but reason’s hopes ary bristite 
LEPER. 
‘eT WONDER if Efie intends to pout all day,” 
said Adelle Beardsley, ina fretful tone, as 
she arose from her seat by the draw i 
dow, “ [want her to wr y Fr 
for me, but the cross little imp wou't stir out of 
her room.” 

“ What are yon speaking of, Delle?” said Mrs, 
Graves, looking up from her book 

“My French, mamina, Monsicur Dalmater will 
be seriously offended with me if [ am not ready 
for recitution to-morrow, aud I must have Lilie’ 
help.” 

“Twill send for her, my dear;” and touching 
the bell, Mrs. Graves said to the servant who an- 
swered it, ‘Go up to Miss Effe’s room and tell 
her 10 come and assist Delle in Ler lessons.” 
rl left the room, and in a few moments 





























returne 
“ Pleuse, mav’am, Miss EMe is not in her room; 
and two great trunks that stgod in the closet are 
vein the middle of the floor, packed down 
‘o heavy that F eannot move one of them.” | 
“What do you meu?” said Mrs, Graves in sur- 
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“Tsay, Delle,” ex 


awalk, as she said. 


to the spot. 





that’s all. 


ways thought her near perfection. 
that she was stolen.” 

“ That’s a very likely story,” sneered Chauncey. | u friend of her deceased husband, and that ‘le had 
“You can’t pull the wool over the coloucls eyes | once saved the life of a dear friend of hers, for 
in that way. He wouldn’t believe it so quick as | which she had promised to reward him. So aptly 
my story. 

Me was interrupted by the sudden appearance of | the suspicions of her child; and enjoining her to 
shold of the room, | strict secresy concerning tho affair, the deceitful 
who stood with her arms akimbo, and her flaming, | mother hastened away to gain the privacy of her 
closely-knotted curls straying in every direction | own apartment, when she threw herself upon the 


Ruth Hopkins upon the th 


was ashort silence, and then Mi 
broken with sobs, was heard pleading in tones of | the room. 
agonized entreaty. Her companion’s reply was : 
gruff and stern, and as the murmur of their voices | Commenced a letter to her father, which, as she 
lowered, Adelle stood before the door as if rooted ; 
For an hour the conversation contin- | S8¢ was searching among the pupers scattered 
ued, and then a slight movement warned Adelle | tround her for au envelope, her cyc fell on an open 
that she must change her proximity, and she] Miniature, and with an cx 
moved away towards the dining-room, The door rs 3 
opened, and entering the hall, a tall man stood | Young girl clegantly though plainly dressed, and 
with his hand upon the door, 
“ Remember, is 
tion,” that only upon these terms will [ remain si- | With long | V y aay m 
lent;” and in a trembling voice the woman replied, | tible pout, and hair hung in the tiniest of curls 
—‘I will accede to your proposal, George, only 
leave me in peace;” and remarking that he would | “Oh! you beautiful creature,” said Effie, press- 
hear from_ her soon, the unknown visitor left the | ing the picture to her fips. ‘I could love you to 
house, and Mrs. Graves ascended to her chamber, | idolatry ;” and placing the lovely face upon the 
When she had gone Adelle walked forward has-|ttble, she sat with her head supported by her 
tily; her languid air was completely aroused, and | bands, wrapped in a deep, intense study of’ its 
with her black eyes flashing with curiosity she ex- | beauty. 
ola = 
chumed: called him George, and trembied before | door opencd unheeded und the housekeeper came 
him; she will accede to his proposal; these were 
her words, and I will remember them. There is 
mystery here, but I will know what this means,” | ¢° 
and she stole up stairs and paused to listen at the | did sho start with : . 
door of her mother’s room. All was silent, and wonder and perple: ity creep across her face The 
stealing on to her luxurious apartment, she had 
but just entered when she heard her mother pags- 
ing carefully from her own chamber towards that 
once occupied by Effie Graves, ena a 
ing akey in the lock she swung the door open, and | “dcr, and the similarity of expre 
with the stealthiness of’ a serpent Adelle crept after 
her. It was a thrilling and marvellously strange 
sight—mother and child—each moving slowly for- ; 
ward—the one in quest of evil, the other following | the resemblance in a measure gor ¢. 
through motiyes of newly aroused curiosity. rh ee aap 
rapidity Mrs. Graves stepped across the | You know whose picture this is? 


” 





“ Just what I say, ma’am; I went to tho door | suit of black, songht 2 pawn-broker’s shop, dis- 
of the closet and it was empty; most every one of | posed of the diamonds; and, receiving in exchange 
her dresses are tock down and gone.” 
“Go and search the house thoroughly, and] pleading fatigue excused herself from making or | lo 
when you find her, bring her to me; she probably | receiving calls, and retired to her chamber; but it 
intends to get away, but I will prevent it; and 
the lady closed the voluie with an emphatic snap, 
as the girl left the room to obey her command, | which she awoke at a Jate hour on the succeeding 
and arose and walked excitedly across the ¢: 
imed Chauncey Beardsley, 
sauntering into the room with a nonchalant air, 
“you may as well get your Iessons alone, for it is 
my solid opinion that Miss Ette Graves has given 
us the slip—taken French leave, aud gone to parts 
unknown.” 
“What do you know of it?” demanded Mrs. | came out with an expression of relief on her fea- 


“Don’t bite my head off, and I will tell you,| was confused at first, but regaining her usual 
madam. About two hours ago, as I was coming | equanimity she addressed her child in a careless 
in from the streot, f met the young lady in the| manner. With a sudden start the girl advanced 
hall dressed as plain as a Quaker, and hound for | towards her mother, and placing her hands upon 
Wondering where my lady | her shoulders said in a calm, deep tone— 
would walk to I followed her, keeping so close that | “Mother, tell me who is this George that you 
T could watch her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Graves, as‘he paused, 

“Well,” continued he, “she walked through | monds to get moncy for him? There is some mys- 
several streets, and then hailed a cab, talked | tery that you must explain.” 

‘h the driver, got inand went off ata kill-| The chenge that swept across Mrs. Grave’s face 


“And it is enough. What shall I say to her fa- | and with ashy lips she faltered— 
ther when ho returns, to shield myself from any| “It is nothing, my child; he has done mea great 
blame?” exclaimed Mrs. Graves, in agitation. 
“La, mother, don’t go into hysterics; tell him | at present I was unable to give without pawning 
, threaten- | the casket of jewelry; but tell me what you know 





that Effie got mad, tried to poison us al 
ed to burn the house, and then ran away.” 

“He won’t believe it,” said Delle, “for he al-| events of the previous day as she 
Tl tell hin | Then with a sivh Mrs. Graves began her explana- 


around her heated face. a bed and burst into a passion of tears, 
“T’ve come to tell you that Miss Effic can’t be 

found; and if she isn’t discovered and placed in a Chapter VII1.—Effic. 

good home, as quick as Mr. Graves comes, and I * Be to ber faults a little blind ; 


can tell him the whole, I shall leave,” said the res- 
“ And perhaps before he comes,” added Chaun- breathless with haste into the dining-room 


Byes,” chimed in Delle, “I should think ma| glad!” But words failed her, and she was oblig 
would turn you away this very day.” e 
“Chauncey and Adelle, you must cease interfer-| { Well, what now, 2 < : 
the servants. Ruth, go back to your Thave got a letter from papa; Nicholas just 
work, and do not come to me again unless youare C 
called,” spoke Mrs. Graves in an authorative tone; | Stay Where I am until he comes back, and he will 
and Ruth turned away in contemptuous silence, rt A 
To tell the truth, Mrs. Graves dared not further | ™¢- Was there ever anything half as pleasant?” 
risk her husband’s displeasure by discharging an | ®0d springing up she gave Mrs. Conway a smother- 
old and faithful servant; and, besides, Ruth was | ig hug, much to thedisturbance of her frilled cap 
an invaluable treasure in the family, and it would | border; but, without pausing for apology, darted 
require no small sacrifice to part With her, as a | 2Way towards the library. “ May I como in, un- 
worthy successor could not be found, and so she | Cle?” and before she had given him time to reply 
was willing to bear with her for a while at least. | She was seated on a low ottaman at his fect. “A 
A quick, sharp ring at the door-bell resounded | !ett ‘x from papa;” and the missive was flourished 
through the whole house; and shortly after a ser- | triumphantly in the air. 4 
vant entered the room, informing Mrs. Graves that LT expected you would receive one to-day, for I 
agentieman had requested to see her upon busi- have, and enclosed was a check for the amount of 
ness matters, and refused to give his name, saying 
ing it was of no consequence. 
“ Where is he?” inquired Mrs. Graves. ‘| a 
“In the south parlor,” respectfully answered | Your kindness to me? 


“Very well, I will sce him directly;” and with desire no other reward than to see you happy, and 


a hwriéd arrangement of her disordered hair and | Know that you will endeavor to do right.” 
collar, Mrs, Graves sought the parlor; while Endeavor! of course I will. Ishould bea little 


Adelle, actuated by motives of curiosity, followed ungrateful heathen to cause you trouble knowing- 


her to the hall, that she might observe his equip- | !Y; : . : 
age. A stifled scream reached her ears as her| “And if you are sincere in your efforts I shall 


mother entered the room; the door closed; there | ‘equire no more,” said Mr. Sherwood, as with an 
Graves’ voice, affectionate pressure of her hand he arose and left 





suid he, in a tone of determina. | ¢Y¢s, large and mischievously dark, were fringed 


floor of that sacred place until she reached aheavy |. . jens: meee 
oaken cabinet, which she opened, and with trom. | it is Mr. Sherwoou’s sister Alice.” 
bling hand took from it 9 casket of stecl; pressing Tell me all that you know of her. 
a spring the cover flew back, revealing asct of rare| _. 
and brilliant diamonds; and Jooking caerly at| died when she was very young, and that was a 
them she closed the cabinet, muttering as she did | great many years ago; bat, Miss life, I came‘to 
so—“I must take them, or I can never raise the| tell you that your trunks have come; Jim 
money that George demands. They have been| brought them; and I asked him if he met with 
preserved for Effie, but she may not come back to | Position, but he said_the mistress of the house 
claim them until I can redeem them from the| Wasn’t at home, and Ruth Hopkins said he might 
pawn-brokers; and if she shoud, my wits must] take the things, though Mrs. Graves had told the 
serve me;” and turning hastily she quitted the | Servants not to Ict them go out of the house. 
room, but not before Adelle crept back to her 
chamber unobserved. 
That evening Mrs. Graves, dressed in a plain | glad you had got a place to stay in, and so on.” 








Noisclessly plac- this was proved untrue, for the pictured face was 
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the sum of money desired, she returned home, and | a 


it was to torture her with feverish dreams, from | i 


morning. 
At ten o’clock the watchfnl Delle saw ber moth- | bh 


the parlor, where in a few moments she was visit- 


tererview was not prolonged, and in a few mo- 


tures to find Adelie standing near the door. She 


are so afraid of, and what are_your obligations to 
him that you should pawn Effie’s mother’s dia- 


as she heard these words was appalling to behold, 
service and expects a remuncration for it, which 


manner the 
seen them, 


of this;” and Adelle related in a br 





tion, telling Delle that the man she had seen was 


did she tell her story that she succeeded in lulling 





Be two her virtues very kind." 
66 4 UNT KITTY! Aunt Kitty!” and Effie rushed 





one pleasant afteruoon. “Oh, ’m so glad! so 





to sink upon a chair to regain breath. 
Miss Ettie?” 





brought it, and he tells me to be a good girl and 


furnish Mr. Sherwood with means to provide for 





250 for your benefit.” 
“Dear, good, swect, charming papa, how 
thoughtful he is; but didn’t he reward you for 


“ He will settle with me when he returns; but I 


Turning to the table, Effie seated herself and 


was a swift writer, was soon completed; then, us 





mation of surprise 
xamine it. It was a 





she took it in ber hand to 


with the stamp of happiness upon her brow. Her 





es; her lips wore a scarcely pere 





around her high forehead and rose-tinted cheek. 


So absorbed was she in her worship that the 


to her side without disturbing her. Observing 
this, the good-natured woman paused to see what 
could thus fascinate the restless girl. But why 
prise, and that shadow of 





outline of Effie’s features, us she bent over the 
miniature, so closely resembled it that it seemed 
her own representation; but upon a second glance 





nm was widely 
varied. Still there was a strange likeness between 
them, though, while Aunt Kitty stood gazing, 
Effle turned her head; the spell was broken, and 
“ Aunt Kitty!” eagerly demanded the girl, “do 


“No,” returned the housekeeper, “but I gness 


“T don’t know anything of her, except that she 


c 


er, pale and agitated, descend the stairs and enter | S! 


ed by the i ii ' terday; but now the in-| on her sparkling ying, 
Dae ngoeelte oF yesterday 1 “Tam happy to tell Miss Effie that her personal snow. 






x, 


“ And now, Aunt Kitty, I will go and unpack 


my clothes, and change my dress,” said 1flic; 


dding, as she paused on the threshold, “T shall 
ok so much better when I come down that you 


will think it a perfect transformation ;” and in a 


alf hour she sought the drawing-room, arrayed 


Fe eee et or nena tre ik adress of pale bluc wool delainc; her glossy | was there ever such a girl!” 
urls were arranged becomingly, and a dainty little 
black silk apron, ticd with a small silk cord and 
hanging tassels, completed her simple toilet. Mr. 
herwood was enguged in reading as she entered; 
but raised his eyes and fixed them admiringly up- QTeaLranLy, cveepine Scr 1 winey otra. 

} 


face, saying, with a how— 


P : ” 
ments ho took his depatture, and Mrs. Graves | appearance is much improved. g 
Ren Otro vith a face dyed with blushes, Effie murmured | To mock its path—comes Autumn's freezing hand, 


the 
she | The withered leaves, grown radiant in death, 
he 


her thanks for the compliment; and swinging 
broad brimmed hat that hung on her arm, 


Curly, stepped out on the lawn. : 
‘The aiy was cool and invigorating, and walkin; 


tone, “ this is a queer world, and the more Is 
it the more Iam puzzled; I feel like sermoni 
now, aud shall select for my theme the expre 






practical, 


will soon sink to darkness in the western sky.” 


while ber head was bare. 


to her fect. 


insult his majesty.” 


ever? 


ever.” 


stamp of her foot. ‘ 
“1 should hear, ma’am, if you did not speak 


deafness.”’ 


your face.” 





proudly erect with folded arms. 


she, “ or only dreaming?” 
> is 


at Oakwood Hail?” 
not dispute your word.” 
“Then go to For 





fall upon your own hexd in the end.” 


nothing daunted, replied with a bow— 

“T accept the title that is bestowed upon me so. 
graciously, my queen of witches, and may its glory 
emain undiminished, and its lustre bright until I 
m called to Jay it again at your feet. Come, Cur- 
ly,” and with a wave of her hand Effie bounded 
up the hill, while the woman stood watching her 


SE so: 





“Yes, she sent lots of love, and said she was 





till she disappeared trom sight. 
Darting through the gate and springing up the 


Just | walk to the piazza where Mr. Sherwood stood, 
N Op-| Effie related her encounter, pausing now and then 
to go off into a peal of musical laughter; and when | not very intellectual countenance, 
she ceased, Mr. Sherwood suid, smilingly— 


“Aunt Milly takes a strong dislike to you, Efe, 


S We must yo and pay her a visit together, that wo 
“And Rath, didn’t she send some word to me?” | may conciliate her.” 


“ Does she live near here, uncle?” 
“ Ouly a short distance from hore, in a little hut 





carelessly deposited it on her head, and calling Their Summer reign of joy and benuty as 


down to the gate she passed through into the road, | A gorgeous rain-bow reste on all the ‘wood; 


and kept on towards the brow of the hill that over-| a r 0 
Jooked. the gently flowing Delaware winding mate Lee ay and fq uirvele fro: 
around its foot. There she paused for ® moment, i a 
and then began slowly to descend, stooping now | Sweet Nature’s face grows coldly sud, and yet 
and then to pluck a flower springing up from the | Calmly I watch the Summer 

hillside. When she reached the foot she sank 
carelessly upon a pinc log, and winding her arm 
around Curly’s neck—“ Well,” said she in a comic 


Fp a ee 
ing| VILLAGE ROSES AND THORNS, | 


proverb, ‘ All things are queer.’ In the first place HE village of Auray-le-Clocher was situated on 
this is a queer world, as I suid before, and we don’t the side of a hili, basking in sunshine, At 
know where it came from or where it will finally | the back, up to the sunimit, and rolling down the 
go. Secondly there are queer people init; thatis other slope, and up and down again for miles and 
anun isguised fact, and we can’t tell, when we | miles of hill and valley, spread vast woods, which; 
see them doing anything, what their motives are; | kept from Auray all bitter winds; while below it,, . 
and lastly, when I sum up all I have to say in 2| the ground ran down gently to a broad and fertile by 
few words, you are 2 very queer dog to sit and | vale, watered by a little river; here showing itself, —| 
stare me in the face, as if you think me the queer- | in glistening silver, there marking its course by, 

est lecturer in the world; and with these remarks | rows of poplars and willows, and by mills, with 
I close my queer address, hoping that each hearer | few cottages clustered about them. At the en-- 
will apply ic to himseif in 2 manner both queer and | trance of ‘the single, rough-paved village styeet,, 


“Girl!” exclaimed a harsh voice near by, and a) dle, stood the church, and enclosed with it the 
rough hand was laid on Effie’s shoulder, “‘ what | presbytere and its ample garden. 
do you here? Arise and begone, for see, the sun 


The speaker was an old womun, tall and haughty, | ciples of the house in question. Inhabited only by. - 
with wrinkled skin and straight, crispy grey hair, | the cure, his single muid-servant, and a little, boy 
drawn tightly back from her forchead, from un- | of nine or ten years old, the orphan nephew of the 
derneath which gleamed her sunken, fiery eyes. | latter, there were rooms enough to accomodate a 
She was attired in a dress of faded purple, and over | large family, and, as if such unnecessary employ- 
her shoulders was thrown a tuttcred India shawl, | ment of space were insufficient to suit the largo 


“Who are you?” demanded Eftie, as she arose | and connected by such labyrinthine passages, such 


“ Who am I?” said the woman in a shrill tone. | landings and break-neck corridors, that it requird 
“ What is it to you who Iam, you fine little doll, | on intimate acquaintance with the house to make 
clad in soft raiment? Do you seek to destroy me?’ | your way through it at all. i 
“Destroy you!” repeated Effic, laughing at the |” On the ground floor (you enter the premises by ‘ 
absurdity of the idea; “certainly not. ‘A cat may | the garden, there being no door onthe street, which, 
look upon a king’ without trying to injure him or | there was bounded by the side-wall of the house 


“You scorn me, my lady. Laugh on; your| wash-house, a sort of store-room, almost. entirely 
happiness is brief’, for though your punishment is 
delayed, it is inevitable. Know you that with one | paved space that lay in frout of the house, and di- 
glance of my eye I could transtix you upon the | vided it from the garden. Above was the salon, 
spot whero you now stand and hold you there for- | habitually occupied by the cure; a large, cheerful, 


“Don’t,” said the saucy girl; “a few years|and bearing some rude carvings here and there, 
would be long enough to stay in one place, and it is | especially over the lofty mantlepiece, also carved. 
absolute cruclty to keep one there forever and | The floor, of octagonal red tiles, was covered in the 


“ Silence!” screamed the hag, with an angry/ed; on the panelling hung gaudy-colored prints, . 


loud,” said Effie meekly. ' “ i’m not troubled with | dew, and representing saints and innumerable Vir- 


“Girl,” said the witch in a deep and solemn |ench invested with such different functions and at-; 
tone, “take off your hat, that 1 may look upon | tributes, that how to reconcile these ubiquitous di- 


Off went the hat; and stooping down with the | always found a paradox quite beyond my skill. 
spirit of mischief twinkling in her cyes, Ettie A crazy book-shelf, containing some old theology: 
grasped Curly’s paw and shook it heartily. | cal books, was suspended opposite the wide ree 
“ Good-bye, Curly; the witch of Endor is about to | place; a small organ, on which the cure was won 
took me into a nothing, and so we must part. Be | to practice chants, stood ina recess, beside » pleas” 
a good dog; remember my untimely fate, and fly | ant window hung round with climbing roses te 
from this dreadful scene as soon as possible. | commanding, through the trees of the garden, 
Good-bye!” and tossing back her curls Effie stood | peeps of-the valley beyond. Ar 
“Tam ready— | wood, somewhat ri 
one, two, three—tire.” She closed her eyes, but | occupied the centre of the room; 2 second, more 
as the hag stood motionless before her, she opened | solid, which was drawn forward when fe Lg 
them and gazed arornd her—“ Am I kil?” asked | rook his simple repasts, stood in front of the wil 


“ Child,” interrupted the witch, “ your home is | church; and an old mahogany Empire arm-chair, 
“You have said it, most noble witch, and will | bottomed chairs and a corner cupboard, completet 


st Sherwood and tell him that | outer stair-case, leading down to the garden, 
he is doomed; a blight fell on his housebold the | now basked in June sunshine. Z 
day that you entered his door, and your prescnee} In front of the house a few orange and pom 

but deepens its power. Tell him that prosperity granate trees stood in cases, once painted green, 
has bade him farewell, and peace will no longer | but uow with the color peeling off, 2 
share his abode. That the angel of Happiness | ry condition. Beyond, came the gar tone 
will spread its wings and flee fur away, and Re- | of vegetables, bordered with flowers; then 2 ton 
morse and Despair now will dwetl bencath his | nelle, or trellised arbor, clothed 
roof; for ho hath taken a viper to his bosom, and | licious cha 
hath warmed and fed it to be , ierced by its fangs. | prown in French gardens; and stil i 
Tell him that the message comes from the lips of'| the slope of the hill, a little nook, closely shelter’ 
Mildyed the wanderer, and he will believe. And | with some fine chestnut, poplar, and locust trcos, 
you, the cause of all this misery and ruin, from | and watered by a tiny stream, that found its und 
thenceforth shall be titled The Sprite of Oakwood | into the enclosure by one little opening at the 
Hall; for the spirit of evil dwelleth within you, aud | bottom ef the palings, and out by uy 
the ruin you have wrought out for others shall | the opposite side. To the left lay a poultry yard, 


The hag paused, her hands uplifted, and_her | the hens’ dormitory; at the same side ! 
eyes flaring like stars of lurid tire; and Effie, | poplars only divided the cure’s territory from the 


real cause for so doing. 


near the river, and some day I will 

to form her acquaintance, y But mae donne here 
waiting, and we will discuss that first,” ald - 
Sherwood, as they entered the house; "while ate: 

































































olas, who had stood behind one of 1 
listening to Effie’s rehearsal, exclaimed? a frens 
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Down-stretching trom bleak, ice-bound tracts of 
Stealing the crimson from the sunset’s glow 


Hang nothing on the trees, aud one by one, 


3 


‘hey fall and flutter on the barren heat 
Lilac and brown, deep red, and yellow gold; 


m the cold 


3 y pass away, 
Kuowing that beauty bloome but to decay; 

‘Twill come away—then why this vain regret? 
J. BAL, Exxioz, 


guiltless of trottoirs, and with a gutter in the mid- 


A contempt of economy of space and of any ap-. 
proach to regularity seemed to be the ruling prin- 


ideas of the builder, these were all placed far apart, 


ups and downs of little flights of steps, duch blind 


and the wall of the garden) a large kitchen-and 


bare of furniture, opened, with window-doots on the 
though low room, walled with panels once white, 


middle with © small, square carpet, worn and fad- 


with here and there a tolerable old engraving or 
So | bad lithograph, all more or less touched with mil-. 


gins—“ Our Ladies ” of so many localities—and in 


versitics with a sole and singular individual {have 





ound table of dark 
ty on its four slender legs, 





dow at the end of the room looking towards the 
with squab cushion, and half a dozen smaller rush- 


e turnin m. It was entered by an 
the furnimre of the root py ae 


nd in but sor- 
rden—squares 


with vine, the de- 


Z veet-water grape, commonly 
oh garde fil Taether down 





a similar gap at 





it igcon-hous ve and rabbit-hutches below 
ith pigeon-house above 2 ‘do a screen of 
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back of the church, where stood the little postert 
that admitted him at all times within the sacred 
walls. fi i 

Up and down, in the shade, beside the gurgling 
brook, the cure paced, reading in his bhai 
of the portions ullotted for daily perusal. He “ad 
an old man, but tall, upright, hale and bay ak 
his firm, equal step betokened none of the iu bad 














i ji e 
ties of age, A tranquil, temperato, simple! ae 
maintained in prolonged vigor 8 neta Y hough 
frame and constitution; and a frank, kindly, 


fresh-colored, 
and but little lined, seemed indicative of that mos 
enviable temperament that ’ takes the goods the 
gods provide” with cheerful thaukfalnass, a 
that troubles itself but little without serio 





‘His reading finished, the cure looked at his . «| 
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watch, and found dinner-time drew near; so he girl 3 ready to dance at the wedding on Thursday? | animal, that her footsteps had disturbed. So proh- 
turned his steps, nowise reluctantly, towards the| Ah, itll be a fine wedding.” 


house, pausing here and there in his progress up 


So deadly a whiteness overspread the girl’s face 


the sanded alley to pick the blight off some pet | that sho turned from the hag to conceal it, as she 


rosc-trees (he was @ gt 
disencumber it of fas ing blossoms, or to gather 
some particularly beauti ‘al specimen to stand iu 


eat amateur of roses), to | replied, 


“ So { hear.” 
“ Well, you'll see it, no dowbt, that'll be better. 


a. wine glass on the top of the organ, that he might | Eugene Landry and you were great friends last 


enjoy its loveliness and perfume while he played. 


year Lremember; everybody said you were going 


Clattering about in sabots, on the pavement in} to be married. But, alas! when a girl’s got noth- 
front of the house, was litrle Claude, the nephew of | ing, lovers are shy, and they say Melic Prunicr has 


Jeanne, the cure’s servant. 

“Tsay, little one,” said the good man, “ tell thy 
aunt to make haste with the dinner. [’m as hun- 
ry as a wolf; run, or I shall cat thee!” : 

The child laughed, and clumped into the kitchen 
with his message, while M. Leroy procecded up 
stairs to his sitting-room, and, to expediate mat- 
ters, drew the table into its place, and out of the 
corner cupboard extracted his bottle of vin ordi- 
naire; wretched thin stuff; a tumbler, a coarse, 
plain linen table-cloth, and a napkin to match, 
rolled within its ivory ring, on which an inscrip- 
tion hospitably wished the user “ Good appetite.” 

While occupied in these arrangements, a back 
door, Icading, through the tortuous ways I have 
described, to the other rooms, above and below, 
opened, and Jeanne made her appearance to lay 
the cloth. 

“Par example, M. Ie Cure!’ was her exclama- 
tion, when she saw how her master was employed; 
and taking the things from his hands, she began 
to perform her service. She was a good-looking 
woman of about four or five and twenty, but like 
nearly all French peasants, appeared some yeurs 
older. Her features were regular, with the e: 
ception of a somewhat coarse mouth; her dar 
eyes wero fine, and surmounted by well-marked 
brows, and her complexion was of a rich, warm 
color, Altogether 1 handsome specimen of her 
class, but with a taciturn gravity of countenauce 
and demeanor somewhat unusual to it. 

The cure sat down in his arm-chair, with a book, 
while Jeanne brushed round the table and about 
the room. It was evident his reading occupied but 
little of his attention; for, whenever he could di- 
rect it unobserved to the servant, he did so, and 
finally, when she left the room, he flung down the 
volume, murmuring, with an expression of pro- 
found concern, 

“The poor girl! the unhappy!” and remaining 
absorbed in evidently painful refiections till the 
sound of her by no means light step on the stairs 
aroused him. . 

But it must have been no common grief that 
could materially affect the cure’s. appetite; and 
when Jeanne had produced in one course the whole 
of the dinner, consistiug of the usual soup and 
boilli, a salad, a dish of potatoes cooked in butter, 
and 2 dish of the light red pine-apple strawberries 
of which whole fielis are grown wherever the vi- 
cinity of a town of any size affords a market for 
them, M. Leroy fell-to with hearty good will, and 
mule very short work of the repast. Then he sat 
down in the arut-chaic and quietly composed him- 
self to his pdst-pradial nap, while the roses nodded 
outside the Window at him, and a black-bird, from 
the grove below, sang thanks to him forthe reddy 
cherries to which he ond his young family were 
made-welcome, 

Jeanne’s and Claude’s dinner followed that of 
the master, and, the meal concluded, the former 
filled a little basket with eggs and gave it to the 
boy. 

“Go, my child,” she said, “ with this to Madam 

Morel; say Monsieur le Cure sends it with many 
compliments. Then go on to the Croix-Blanche, 
and ask, for Mousieur le Cure, how Madame Le- 
doux and her daughter are, and, coming back, you 
may call at Uncle Jaques’s and say to Pierrette [ 
wish she would come down the first day this week 
she can get out. Go, aud dont break the eggs, and 
bring back the basket. Mind.” 

Jeanne watched at the door till the boy had 
passed through and fatched the garden gate, 
Then she returned to the kitchen, took a large 
key down from the nail: where it hung beside the 
chimney, and once more looking out and all round, 
she re-entered and proceeded through the long, 
dark, tortuous passages to the room that formed 
the last of the struggling series, unlocked the door, 
aud entered. 

It was a small, gloomy lamber room. In one 
corner the long-colleeted dust had been swept 
from the floor, where was spread some fresh straw, 
and on it, rolled up, 2 matrass and some beddin 
After listening intently for a minute, Jeaune, sai 
isfied by the silence, pulled down a broken-lugged 
chair and a ragyed rug that were placed on the top 
of a box in the obscurest part of the room, and, 
from within it drew a bundle tied up in an old col- 
ored handkerchief. Opening this carefully, sever- 
al articles of baby’s clothing, some complete, some 
in progress, all of the commonest description, but 
carefully made and clean, were disclosed, and 
Jeanne, taking working materials from her pocket, 
began stitching away at an unfinished frock with 
feverish rapidity, still pausing now and then, with 
that look of intense anxiety, to listen. 

Yor more than an hour she worked undisturbed ; 
then, as if fearing to remain longer away from her 
usual employments, she, putting into her pocket a 
half-tinished cap, which might be worked in any 
stray moments, tied up the bundle, restored it to 
the box, and again covered the latter with the rug 
and chair, as before. Then carefully locking the 
door behind her, she returned to the kitchen: 

She did so just in time; for, while she was put- 
ting together the brands that during her absence 
had burnt through in the middle, and, falling out- 
wards, become scattered and nearly extinguished, 
an old crone, half-beggar, half-peasant, and com- 
monly reported witch, tottered into the kitchen. 
Standing just within the threshold, her kuotted,, 
claw-like hands crossed on thé top of her staff, she 
gave Jeanne a bon jour, and there remained, con- 
femplating the girl, with a grin intolerable to be 

jorne, 

“Sit down, Mere Gausset,” Jeanne said, crossing 
herself in secret as she turned to place a chair for 
the unwelcome guest. “Sit down; the warm 


not only a good dowry, but will have all old Louis 
Pruuicr’s savings. Oh, it’s a fine marriage for 
Eugene.” 

“A fine marriage,” Jeanne repeated mechanical- 
ly. Happilly, at that moment the cure’s voice call- 
ing her released her for the instant from her tor- 
ture; and when she had performed the service for 
which she had been summoned, she lingered about 
up stairs till the old woman, tired of waiting, took 
her departure. 

At night Jeanne went, solitary and sad, to her 
bed; in the morning, when she went ahout her 
work, she left an infant sleeping in it. What she 
had gone through that night none but God and 
her own poor heart could tell. 

“Jeanne, how dreadfully ill you look, my girl” 
the cure said, as he entered the kitchen, “ What 
is the matter?” 

“Tam not very well,” she replicd; “ I was ill in 
the night, and had bad dreams; but [am much 
better now, monsieur; it’s nothing—it will all pass 
away,” 

M. Leroy paused, hesitated, sighed; he would 
fain have sought her confidence, fain have reas- 
sured him as to the suspicions that, never oceur- 
ring to himself, had lately been suggested by vil- 
luge gossip. But Jeanne went to and fro, best! 
ring herself in a way to make any such opportuni- 
ty difficult, and with a slowstep and anxious mind 
the cure went out to tond his roses. 

Through the next three and four days the sub- 
ject still haunted him, but by degrees less painfully 
and at longer intervals. Jeanne scemed getting 
well again, and was, he fancied, less pre-occupied, 
less oppressed with somo hidden care than, despite 
all her efforts to conceal tho fact, she had_ lately 
been, He had bad some knowledge of Eugene 
Landry’s former attachment to her, and he now 
began to think that it was Eugene’s fuithlessness 
alone that had so weighed upon her mind. 

On the sixth day from the wedding Jeanne came 
to him with a troubled face. Her mother was 
alarmingly ill; she had had a letter from a neigh- 
bor, entreating that, if the cure could spare her, 
she would lose no time in coming to her. M. Leroy 
scanned the face before him—a face whose color 
went and came, and whose set mouth and despe- 
rately besecching eyes told all that hung on his re- 
ply. He could not keep her in that agony of sus- 
pense, he could not by the hint, even, of a perhaps 
unmcrited suspicion, further torture her; so he 
consented, 

It was a distance of nearly five leagues to Mon- 
trouge, the village where Jeanne’s mother resided, 
and there being only chance communications he- 
tween it and Auray-le-Clocher, she had no means 
of getting there except on foot, She was yet far 
from strong, and the weather was hot; but on the 
mission on which she was going, solitude was 
wholly indispensible, and this she could only se- 
eure by walking. 

She had arranged with her cousin Pierrette to 
take her place in the cure’s household during her 
abscence; and now all things were prepared for 
her departure, which was to take place before even 
the carly June dawn, that she might get beyond 
the risk of recognition, while Auray and its neigh- 
borhood was yet buried in sleep. 

Strange, terrible, aud yet crossed with gleams 
of stormy sunshine, had been the experience of 
those last few days to Jeanne. Happily her child 
was a healthy and a quict one, and passed most of 
the hours of its first days in sleep. Still what ago- 
nics of vigilance lest its occasional cries should be 
heard, lest the frequency of her visits to its hiding 
place should be noticed, lest Claude should, at any 
time, track her there unawares! Yet, with all this, 
the passionate love she had for the infant, the ec- 
stasies of maternal pride and tenderness that not all 
the shame and terror, and suffering of her situa- 
tion could smother, zave her moments she would 
have purchased at almost any price; and though 
the child’s removal would put an end to this per- 
petual state of anxious terror, she yet dreaded the 
separation: almost as much as she desired the re- 
ief. 

She had not confided her secret to any onc; 
though she had been forced tacitly to admit the 
truth to her cousin Pierrette, who suspected it, but 
who, after a few leading questions, had, in pity, 
forborne to inquire further, and who did not come 
to take her place till some hours after her depart- 
ure. 

Before daylight, Jeannie, with her precious bur- 
den sleeping in her arms, and a basket containing 
the child’s clothes and some litte provision for the 
journey, stole out of the presbyteric, and through 
the garden wicket, into the slecping villnge, whose 
length she had to traverse before gaining the road 
to Montrouge. 

The moon had set, and though some stars still 
twinkled, the night was densely dark. Trembling, 
listening, secking to penetrate the obscurity, she 
paused an instant before the church to assure her- 
self she was unobserved, cre she fairly started on 
her way. At first all was dead silence; then she 
fancied she heard—fancied she saw—something 
that had been crouching by the white wall of the 
garden, near the gate, stirand rise slowly. Like a 
deer that suddenly scents its pursuers, she turned 
and fied, finding her way through the dark street 
and over the rough sharp stones rather by instinet 
than sight, stopping not till the rapidity of her 
course had so exhausted her breath that she was 
forced to pause to regain it, 

By this time she was well out in the open coun- 
try, and the dim line of the white road just sufti- 
cieutly visible to her cyes, accustomed to the dark- 
ness, to secure her against the danger of losing 
her way. Then she began to feel a little reassured, 


weather’s come ai last; that ought to agree with | and to uy to reason away her late panic; it might 
3 S) ‘J y 


* your rheumatism.” 


have been fancy altogether, the effect of an over- 


“Eh, ch, well enough, well enough. How is|tired brain; or, as the impression had heen so 
Monsieur le Cure?—and yourself?” suddenly, aud | strong that she could not quite overcome it by any 


with a scrutinising look. 
“ Monsicur’s well; and I, I’m always well.” 


suttempts to refuse the evidence of her senses, she 
persuaded herself that what she could not deny 





“So much the better, so much the better, my |she had secn aud heard was a dog, goat, or other 


able, indeed, did this solution appear, that her rea- 


was fain to reassure herself with such explanation, 
and, turning her thoughts as well as steps for- 
ward, she began once more to rehearse the dread- 
ed scene of confession to her mother, who was ut- 
terly ignorant of the events that were so suddenly 
to be brought before her, and whose alleged ill- 
ness had been, of course, merely a pretext to make 
this escape. 

By the timo that the June morning was in its 
waking flush Jeannic had got’so far on her way, 
without immediataly encountering any one, that 
she now began to feel there was comparatively lit- 
tle risk of detection. Still, she said to herself, she 
must yet push on, and not think of wasting « mo- 
ment of the so precious morning hours. But, ere 
she had got much further on her way, she began 
to feel that she was not in a condition to travel 
either very fast or very far, and she reflected that 
it would be better to-husband her strength before 
fatigue overcame it, than to put it all forth at 
once, and perhaps unfit herself for the completion 
of her journey. 

There was, she knew, not much further on, a lit- 
tle wood, and she now resolved that there should 
end her first stage. She could find shelter, rest, 
and concealment amony the trees, without going 
far from the road, and this repose, with some food, 
would, she hoped, quite recruit her to continue her 
journey by two or three casy stages, if she found 
she could not make the rest of itin one. So she 
walked on bravely, keeping a look-out for the lit- 
tle wood. 

Suddenly a turn of the road brought heron a 
party of men, women, and children, half gipsies, 
half strollers, seated in a green spot by the high- 
way, round their fire. One or two of them looked 
at her as she passed, but took no further notice, 
and she continued her way till, some luadred 
yards further on, she perceived, sitting at the foot 
of the tree, woman whose general appearance 
scemed to mark her as one of the party she had 
just left behind, but whose attitude of grief, her 
body cronched together, her head bowed down on 
her hands, might sufficiently account for her thus 
isolating herself from the rest. 

Hearing a footstep, she looked up, and showed 
a dark face, still young, but marked with an ex- 
pression of despair so intense, so hopeless, and at 
the same tine, so sullen, that Jeannie’s quict sense 
of compassion for her was tinged with a touch of 
fear, and she instinctively shrank from the long, 
flxed gaze with which the woman followed her. 
After she had passed, she looked back, and per- 
ceiving she was still the obfect of the same un- 
comfortable scrutiny, a thousand vague anxicties 
assailed her. 

She tried to recall the face, to remember where 
and how she conld ever have seen it before; but 
her memory entirely failed to bring before her any 
previous association with it, and fancying that the 
woman must have been deceived by some mistak- 
cn identity, she tried to dismiss the subject trom 
her mind. Shortly after, coming within sight of 
the wood where she proposed to rest, the sense of 
approaching relicf turned her thoughts into anoth- 
er channel. 

Turning from the road, she soon found a spot 
that seemed perfectly suited to her purpose; a 
couch of thick moss, hidden from the highway, 
not alone by the interveniag trees, but by « bank, 
overshadowed hy a great gnarled and hollow oak, 
and further cooled and freshened by the flow of a 
little brook. . Here she sat down, bathed her lot and 
dusty face and hands, and having eaten some of 
the food she had brought with her, and nursed ber 
child, she settled herself for repose. With the 
murmur of the brook and the faint regular respira- 
tion of her infant in her ears, the soft green light, 
with here and there a little spot of blue heaven, or 
a white sailing clond passing before her upturned 
face, in her eyes the sense of all outward things 
beecamo confounded, and she fell into the first real- 
ly profound and dreamless slecp she had known 
for many weeks. 

Then there came, stealing along with cat-like 
footfall and suspended breath, parting, with strong 
but cautious hand, the flexible branches, stopping 
by moments to look and listen, thon creeping on 
again, the woman with the terrible face; far more 
terrible now from the feline intensity of greedy 
purpose stamped in every line of it. A few more 
long, lithe, crawling steps brought hér beside the 
mother and child, 

Noislessly she stooped over them, pausing and 
gazing, never ror an instant relenting in her pur- 
pose, but studying the best means to exccute it. 
The child lay clasped in the fold of the mother’s 
arm, and now to withdraw it without disturbing 
her was at once the woman’s desire and difficulty. 
Plucking a stem of feather-grass, she, with its 
fringed tip, touched the back of Jeanne’s hand, 
ready to drop and crouch behind her, so that 
should the sleeper be so far disturbed as to open 
her eyes, her tormentor might not be visible. 
But, as the latter guessed, her sleep was too pro- 
found for this, and she merely twitched her hand, 
and then, on a repetition of the application, threw 
out the arm on the ground beside her, leaving the 
infant exposed. 

In a second it was in the dark woman’s grasp, 
and she was up and away, one arm clasping it 
close to her breast, the other hand ready to Iny on 
its mouth and still its cries, if it should attempt to 
utter any; but it only started and murmuted in its 
sleep, and was quict again. 

The woman sped on without pausing an instant 
till sho came toa spot in the woud, removed a con- 
siderable distance from where Jeanne lay, but 
still only on the border, her course having been 
nearly parallel to the high road, though not visi- 
ble from it. Here she paused, and knecling by a 
little spot where the ground had been newly dis- 
turbed, though a careful covering of moss and 
Icaves almost concealed the part, she bent, and, 
kissing the sod, murinured, 

“« Adieu, little angel; le bon Dieu has given me 
one to repiace thee!” Then, rising, she once more 
sped onward, and was soon out of sight. 

It was past mid-day when Jeanue awoke, with a 
terrible dream of the dark woman. 

She knew the instant she found her child gone 
whut had becom» of it; but that was small guide, 
her greater comfort. Wild and desperate, all 
thought but (iat of recovering the baby left her; 
she cared not who might recogmze her, who might 





son having nothing to suggest to contradict it, she | 





know her disgrace; could proclaiming it in the 
streets of Auray have brought back what she had 
lost, willingly would_she have paid such a price 
for its restoration. But what to do now? how to 
trace the woman? In the horrible shock and con- 
fusion of her senses, no definite plan at first pre- 
sented itself; hut when, by a violent and deter- 
minced effort, she collected them, she saw the only 
chance for her was to retrace her steps to where 
the strollers had been assembled, and endeavor 
from them to obtain some clue. 

Turning backward, then, she rapidly traversed 
the ground she had so wearily trodden some hours 
before. A wayfarer, plodding through the dust, 
paused to look after the distracted woman, and a 
little boy herding goats by the wayside crossed 
himeelf with mingled fear and pity. 

She came at last to the spot she sought; but it 
was vacant. The brands yet smouldered on tho 
burnt turf, scraps of rags, and dirty paper, and 
Straw littered the ground, the grass still luy 
erushed and trampled by the dusty fect. But the 
wanderers were gone, and Jeanne recollected with 
a fecling of agony that, a little further on, three 
roads branched off in different directions, and that 
unless she could fall on some accidental trace of 
their course the chances were to one against her 
taking the right one. She traced the way back to 
where the roads separated. The probabilities 
seemed altogether in favor of their keeping the 
main road, which Ied to Auray. In her despair 
she had just decided on retracing her steps even 
thither, when the figure of a man in the distance, 
coming from that direction, raised a gleam of 
hope. Hastily joining him, she asked him if ho 
had met the party she described. The man stared 
at her, took off his hat, deliberately wiped his face 
with the dirty colored handkerchief it contained, 
restored the handkerchief to the hat and the hat to 
the head, and then replied in the negative. 

“Where had he come from? From beyond Au- 
ray-le-Clocher 2?” 

He nodded. 

“Then he must have seen them, and they looked 
so different to ordinary travellers; and they had a 
van, with a white horse! He could not be mistak- 
en if he had seen them at all!” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Savoir! he 
had rested by the way, he might have slept, they 
might have passed him while he was asleep.” 

Jeanne could get nothing more out of him, but 
still, maddening as was his stolidity, she was dis- 
posed to zather from his replies that the chances 
were against the travellers having taken that 
route. She resolved to let chance guide her steps, 
and therefore, with an instinctive shrinking from 
the glare of the sun, chose the more shady. 

On, and on, and on, till her feet were blistered, 
and her knees trembled, and her head throbbed. 
On and on till sunset. On and on till nightfall. 
No trace, no sign, no hope. Then she lay down 
under a bank by the wayside, and felt so utterly 
broken that she fonged for death. But she was too 
young and too strong for death to make 60 easy a 
prey, and sheer exhaustion plunged her into a 
sleep that lasted till the chill of the coming dawn 
roused her, stiff and sore, covered with dust, damp 
with dew, but having no thought beyond that of 
continuing her search. 

Thus for two days and two nights more she 
wandered, and wandered in vain. Then, with 
what little power of mind was still left her, she de- 
vided to return to Auray, and rather with the in- 
the instinct that directs a dog on his homeward 
way than by any more reasoned process, she 
traced her route back to the presbyterio by the 
evening of the fourth day. 

In vain Pierrette questioned her; in vain Claude 
crept to her side and timidly looked up in her hag- 
gard face She had no answer to give, but shook 
her head and rocked herself in her chair, or stared 
blankly into the fire. The cure had gone for a 
game of billiards to the Mairic, and Pierrotte 
could only get her to go passively to bed—all at- 
tempts to induce her to touch food were vain—and 
sit by her till, to get rid of the well-intentioned 
cares of her cousin, Jeannie turned her face to the 
wall and pretended to steep. 

Some wecks went by, and Jeannie had fallen in- 
to her usual course of duties; but quite mechani- 
cally, and as one to whom nothing in lite could 
give a moment of interest or excitement. Her 
State of mind was a sort of dull, lifeless fatalism, 
that accepted all things as parts of a crushing, re~ 
Icntless destiny, which she could neither compre- 
hend nor resist, and which she could only bow 
under so long as her strength lasted. But it was 
fated that she should be roused from this condi- 
tion, and in a startling manner, 

She was arrested on a charge of infanticide. 

At the trial the chain of evidence was painfully 
conclusive. Her attachment to Eugene Landry 
bad been known, and her condition had, for man 
wosks back, been more than suspected in the vil- 
jae. 

The widow Gaussett was the principal witness 
against her. This woman happened to be about 
the house more than once at night during the en- 
suing week; she had heard distinctly, in the dark- 
ness and in the silence, the cries of a new-born in- 
fant proceeding from the house; she happened. 
again, by another of the same strange chances, to 
be in the street, near the presyytere, not lony after 
midnight on the sixth night after the wedding; 
she had been surprised and startled by hearing 
some one come ont of the cure’s garden; she had 
watched to see who it might be, and, though the 
night was dark, she had been able to distinguish a 
woman, carrying something in her arms, who fled 
on seeing her, The widow Gaussett, much sur- 
prised at this circumstance, had gone the nextday 
to the’ presbytere to relute what she had witnessed, 
deeming it a duty so todo. She had found Jean- 
ne gone, to see her dying mother, as she was told. 
She had not much believed the story, but she had 
thought the affair was no business of hers; she 
did not wish to compromise the girl, so she suid no 
more about the matter at the time, 

But since then she had reflected a good deal on 
the matter, and several circumstances (the last 
and most important of which had caused her to 
feel the necessity of revealing all she herself knew 
on the subject,) bad, strangely enough, heen 
brought hefore her. In her wanderings—for she 
gained a living by going about to the neighboring 
farms and villages, subsisting on the charity of all 


good souls, or by efferting cu:es on cattle that were 
BEE PAGE 252. 
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TO TAMAR ANNE KBERMODE. 


S the clouds that float at eve 
Mourn too coon their glory flown, 
So the heart with sadness teeming 
Soon shall wither ead and loue 
And. as fleeting clouds at night-time 
Hide. perchance, the moon's pale beam, 
So our souls are oftimes shuded 
By life's dark and fleeting dream. 








As the frost, seen in the morning, 
Melts before the sun’s first ray, 
So the pleasures eurth doth render 
‘Take them wings und fly away. 

And, as tiny streams of water 
Help to sivell the mighty sea, 

So ench day that passes o'er us 
Nearer brings eteruity. 


It ja well {hat we shall linger 
‘Mong the memories of the past, 
Wreathing garlands o'er the green groves 
Of the pleasures that have pase 
Though the flowers soon may perish, 
And their place to us seem lone— 
Yet their ewect perfume will hover 
Round the sccues of pleasures gone. 





Far beyond the glowing cloud-laud— 
Far beyond the azure sky. 
Are there joys for souls immortal— 
Bliss too deep, too pure to die; 
And when Jife’s dark voyage is o'er, 
Crossed have we the crested foam, 
May our lite-bark reach the haven 
Of the blessed~reach our home! 
Loutuerr G. Rags. 


CASTLE AND COT; 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 








AN ITALIAN ROMANCE. 


BY ADDIE AUGUSTA GOTT. 


Chapter XIII. 


“Oh! there isench depths of woe 

Inn young, blighted spirit! Manhood rears 

A haughty brow, and age has done with tears; 

But youth bows down to misery in wmaze 

At the dark cloud o’er-man ting Its fresh days~ 

And thus it was with ‘him.’ 
Bu the remnauts of one day yet remained ere 

from his temporary dungeon Castro Leary 
would be led to meet his merciless accusers, and be 
tried by the so-called “Impartial judyes.” A few 
hours of day, a few hours of night, and the foster 
brothers would perchance be separated by miles 
and leagues. 

_ Well, Phillip Di Leon knew that to scek permis- 
sion from his father to visit Castro would be worse 
than uscless; so with his usual quickness of 
thought he unlocked an antique cabinet, di ne 
a tiny gemmed casket; opening this he produced 
a slender glistening cirelet, and slipping it over 
his finger, closed and re-locked the cxbinet; and 
traversing the many rooms of his ancestral home, 
decked with the elegance of royalty, descended the 
gloomy stairways leading to the dungeons beneath. 
Pacing with even step the solitary jailer kept his 
watch, 

sn Guillippe, how fares the prisoner?” demanded 
Phillip, approaching the sentinel, who, uncovering 
his swarthy brow, and reversing arms, bowed low 
in acknowledgement of the presence of the youth- 
ful Count, 
Pe lily, my master; but a shadow of his former 

: Say you so, Guillippe! and hath he no cheer?” 

i Svemingly none, my liege. Signor Bernardo 
Di Leon’s orders were that none be admitted. 
Even his ill-starred bride cunnot be allowed to see 
him, thouzh methinks but the sight of her would 
be the next thing to liberty for him. Oh, my mas 
ter, itis touching to hear him calling for ‘her in 
his sleep, and protesting his innocence so strongly. 
These hard old eyes of mine don’t weep often, but 
the tears came then,—without ehame, too.” 

Here the rough guardsman drew the sleeve of 
his uniform across his face, and Phillip turned his 
hen slightly away as he asked almost tremulous- 


























_‘‘Have they never been allowed an interview 
since that treacherous night?” 

“ Never, _your worship,” returned Guillippe, 
commiseratingly. 

“Ts this also my father’s orders?” enquired 
Phillip sternly. 

“Not simply his orders, signor, but his rigidly 
enforced commands, which he superintends in 
person. Only once has she applied, and then her 
white face as she reccived the denial to her plea 
would almost have moved a stone. Since that she 
has been unable to be even conveyed hither, and 
Eu paid that life has now but slight hold upon 

cr. 

- When was this, man ?—how long since?” 

‘Twas only the morning after that night, sigmor, 
and never since that have [ stood porter; so much 
I fenred a second petition, which I knew would 
cost me my life to grant, that [ prayed a removal. 
Signor Di Leon, never suspecting my motive for 
so doing, set me guard over the poor youth. I 
dare not murmur again, for fear of being suxpect- 
ed, though sometimes I stop both cars with my 
fingers to shut out his mutterings.” 

“How often dovs my father visit this hall?” 
questioned Phillip, as though eager for a hurried 
answer. 

“In the fore and afternoon; but a few minutes 
since he sent a page to tell me that he would be 
here soon.” 

“ How long ere he comes, suppose you?” 

“ Another hour, likely.” 

“Then I have time,” added Phillip quickly. 
“The keys, Guillippe.” 

“ But, my liege, 1 cannot,” interposed the war- 





en. 

“That willdo. Idemand an audience with Sig- 
nor Leon. I will have no opposition,” he contin- 
ued hastily, as Guillippe was about to remove the 
key trom the lock, “ Bear I not the signet ring 
which has ever been wielded as the sceptre of the 
Di Leons?” 

The diamond circlet glittered on the fourth fin- 
ger of the hand extended, and as Phillip with a 

+ resolute movement turned the bolt from its iron 


socket, Guilippe stepped aside, muttering, “Te al- 
ways would have his way, which was always the 
best way. Bless the boy!” 

The dim light in that long narrow room scarce 
gave to the vision the objects around. Pausing a 
moment after tnrning the key on himselt’ to pre- 
t interruption, Phillip ga in mute pity upon 
the single occupant of the dismal apartmen 

Ona spare but not uncomfortable couch rested 
a still youthful form. The thick curls which, when 
vathed in [talla’s sunlight, shone like masses of 
molten gold, lay in tangled masses about the 
eheerless face; veins, delicately marked, threaded 
theniselves over the white temples and heavy lids; 
Dut those compressed lips,—what volumes of suf- 
fering they told! The mouth, whence once langh- 
ter rang out, and smiles dimpled with almost girl- 
ish beauty, is closed tightly as though even in 
sleep the worn spirit struggles to wail forth its 
agony. 

Fearing to break the light slumber, if slumber 
it might be, Phillip stood beside the mncagre pillow 
scarce breathing. Yet more trance-like it seemed 
than sleep—more like dreaming than resting. 

The wan lips of the sleeper moved, and mutter- 
ius, broke his slumber. Phillip bowed his car to 
listen, but all that rewarded him was a low- 
breathed “Zena.” After a moment’s pause came 
a pleading, carnest argument, while eveu in sleep 
the expressive features evinced the painfulness of 
his situation. 

“They might do with me as they pleased,” he 






























muttered incoherently, “and P’'d murmur my Zena, 
if only Phillip could know my innocence, From 


thee—from Ituly—from life—aye! even condemn 
me to a malefactor’s dcath,—ignominious though 
it be—and ['ll bear it! But to teel that he who has 
shared my soul’s secrets, as none have save thee 
and my God, to die mayhap and have Aim believe 
that I suffered justly, is more than my spirit can 
outlive! * * * Phillip, brother! believe me.” 

So carnest was the utterance, so mighty the war 
settling on that young life, that Phillip could not 
witness it unmoved. Bowing his head low in the 








marked brow, and iu tones tremulous with emotion 
inurmured— 

“T do believe, and now acknowledge that though 
thy hand seem red, thy heart is not at fault. Cas- 
tro, my brother, waken and hear from Phillip’s 
own lips that he believes thee innocent, though as 
the last and most effectual step for thy earthly sal- 
vation he goes an exile from thee and Italy.” 

With a bound of surprise, joy, and smothered 
anguish, Castro would have thrown himself on 
Phillip’s breast, but so frail had the slightly wield- 
ed physical powers become, that advancing but a 
step he tottered and sunk once more upon the side 
of his couch. 

“Phillip, is this your voice telling me these 
things, or am I dreaming, as Iso often do?” 

“Not dreaming, tro; it is a reality, too long 
delayed,—for thee hope, too long deterred.” 

“ And, Phillip,” answered the youth bravely, yet 
with a slight shudder, “if [die it will be with the 
knowledge that you know me innocent?” 

So eagerly was the question put, so unnatura) 
the brilliancy of those eyes, that Phillip, fearing 
lest the unwonted excitement should too soon give 
way, hastened to re-assure him. 

“Never in our most wayward moods did we 

doubt cach other, Castro; and [ cannot, nay, will 
doubt thee now.” 
Enough, Phillip;” and while a pallor crept 
over his face he sank on his pillow. “ All [now 
craye is to look once more on her who so lately 
linked herself to sorrow and me—to hear her voice 
telling me that—” 

“Tiush, Castro, none of this repining,” inter- 
rupted Phillip gently; “talk no more now—nay, 
you must not even think, but, rest if possible; and 
ere the chapel bell chimes twelve to-night I will be 
with thee in.” 

Hurricdly clasping the thin haud in his, he 
passed quickly and silently from the cell, But a 
moment he tarried in conversation with Guillippe, 
whose countenance quickly changed from its ¢x- 
pression of anxiety to one of pleasure; then with 
swift footsteps he mounted the broad. ste] 
Bernardo Di Leon emerged from his librar 
the purpose of visiting the cell of his p 

With the speed of a gazelle Phillip's own page 
might have been seen hastening across the terrace- 
way to Carlona Villa, while from the window of 
his study Phillip himself watched eagerly for his 
return, 
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The soft haze of an Italian twilight gave w: 
deeper night-shades, and queenly in her se 
’s moon rose hizh in the heavens, 
y toward Naples rode Bernardo Di Leon, 
magnificently equipped and attended. To-night 
meets the council to deliberate on matters of much 
importance, therefore till midnight the castle and 
its inmates are free from his ance. In his 
private room Phillip writes hurricdly his farewell 
letters to home and Italy, There are angui: 
lines on his handsome face, and his great hea 
heaves as he pens line after line. ‘i 
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chamber, where on that night of storm the un- 


Corinne, the mis 





again, 


engaged with light sewing, sits old Annette. 
Dreamily the dark passionate eyv 





in luscious light. 
arti 
mingling of the beautiful and the mysterious. 








minarats of Naples gleamed and pointed signifi- 





throwing out their myriad _s| 


which since nightfall had been gathering over the 
city and its environs. 


silver moonlight became obscured, a glowing 


Vesuvius. Almost unconsciously and without any | 
motive Corinne watched the sky as it assumed the 
hue of crimson. Now the mists 
moving, now tossed about. Wa 
il smoke? 





it mist? or, was 





dungeon gloom, he pressed his lips to that pain-| drew her to his heart, pressing a thousand passion- 


Up in the western turret in that same luxurious | ay inky pall. Not on ro 


scrupulous licxe bore an juxensible form, enter we | ocean of fire, with i 
= A ing and mourned, re- | form, transfixed as V 
clines on the broad window-sula, while near het, | pety 


i 8 Of the yoRNE | tered the white rohe draping her person, and | bi 
girl wander over the Jandseape before her, bathed | toyed with tho curly of silken hair clustering 

; 7 Scarce a fairer picture could | around the dimpled neck and glistening shoulders 
ts brain create than was formed there by the | Tixhr clasped were the lite bands, and the 
quisite mouth glowing with the fervency of feeling 
Nearly 1 mile in the distance the domes and |—half admiration, half fear. 5 
One moment Phillip tarricd on the entrance, one | drooping lashes were a fitti 
cantly upward; while the stretching hills, the {moment only doubted; then forgetful of all—time, | impassioned. 

groves and vineyards, the sparkling fountains | place, surroundings—the awful scene in the dis- 
dew-drops, the | tance, he folded that slight form to bis heart and | to 
calin waters of the bay, wl half veiled by the haze ; drew the rosy lips to hi 
“Tone, birdie, darling! mine, mine, mine again | were indeed selfish to 
and forever, if God permits; though Vesuvius |in which thy soul w m 
As the haze deepened and thickened, and the] should belch forth her thundering negative,” quently than many sentences. 
Voices were heard shrieking through the cor-/  ++++ it . 
‘An hour later a dark form crouched at Phillip’s 


bronze tinged all the horizon bounding around | ridors mingling the words ‘“ Vesuvius” and 
ete feet, and in broken accents & drend story was 


and vapor seemed | murmured Phillip as the din without grew louder, | th serv! in tho dim 
“Yours, Phillip,” and the beautiful eyes glanced | promises of secrecy, the midnight theft in the d 
timidly into his; then the young hend nestled on | forest, and the final stroke at his own heart, 


A half hour passed. Across the terrace-way 4 | his breast. though not intended to take his life, was 8 


dants from Carlona’Villa, bearing a covered litter, 
beside which with bowed head walked Father Len- 
noronanti, and a number of maidens; foremost 
among them the weeping Lilette, 

From his study window Phillip Di Leon marks 
the approaching group, and with an expression of 
thankfulness, dashing aside his pen, and thrusting 
the unfinished letters into an open eserifoir, he hur- 
ried through the adjoining apartments and wended 
lis way once more to the lower passages, where 
early in the afternoon he had left Guillippe, evi- 
dently well pleased at some turn in the aspect of 
affairs. : , 
‘As he stood beside the gaoler and motioned him 
to unlock the heavy iron door, the sound of many 
muflled footsteps broke the stillness of the arches. 
“Thy presence among us T welcome, holy father, 
though this be no fitting place for the reception of 
guests, How fares the signorina BU at 
© Poor child! Were hope entirely withdrawn so 
would her life. Never dreamed T that so frail a 
sket hetd her shining spirit. Though, if aught 
1 ill arouse her from this numbness of 
grief, methinks ’twill be this re-union, though it 
must needs be brief.” 
Longer will it be than thou thinkst, old man; 
Jonger than they thought when thou didst give her 
to him! longer than time! 
“We have arrived, Zena; woulds’t thou look on 
him once more?” and with 2 reverential move- 
ment the good priest drew aside the curtains, and 
touched the brow of the fair form reclining there. 
“Lift me out, uncle, and bear me to him; if 
death comes it will find me there by his side. 
‘And from the strange torper every faculty seemed 
aroused to unwonted strength; the blue eyes 
burned with a wild brilliancy, as, assisted by her 
maidens, they lifted her over the threshold. 
Not now needed the frail form support; not now 
could human power or human will restrain the 
wild cry of joy as it rung on that silent room. 
Pacing with uneven and nervous tread his dungeon 
floor, Castro Leary heard the cry as it burst from 
her trembling lips, and extending his arms he 
































ate kisses on lips forehead and hair. i 
“?Tis not meet that earthly vision should witness 
a re-union so sacred,” murmured Leouard Cur- 
lona, as he rejoined Phillip without the door. “We 
will leave them fora few moments.” 
“Why is not mine the power to liberate him, 
and say to him be free?_ Why may Inot exchange 
situations with him, and send them both in dis- 
to Rome?” mused Phillip Di Leon, giving 
no heed to those around him. “ Alas! she is too 
frail now to go, and it were useless to ask Castro 
to go without her. But it must be attempted!” he 
continued aloud. “Thy uid, holy father; and 
thine, faithful retainer. I must send this youth 
and his bride hence ere midnight.” 
“But the law!” interposed Guilippe. 
“Why should I fear the law? [ have as much— 
nay, more chance of justice than he; besides, do 
what they will with me there will be none left to 
mourn save afew trusty attendants. J will doit! 
Leave them together for 2 few bricf moments 
longer, then with all possible speed, and yet all 
gentleness, we must get them off. Thou, Guilippe, 
will accompany them, and thus be free from any 
action which my father might take against thee 
wert thou to remain with me, ’Tis not quite ten; 
before eleven—” 

“ Merey! Signor! Vesuvius 
Like a knell the fearful word Vesuvius seemed 
to palsy every tongue and blanche every face, and 
without uttering another syllable, Annette, who 
had glided noiselessly amongst them, dropped to 
the pavement, clasping Phillip’s hand as though 
for protection, 
“What mean’st thou, woman? At whatart thou 
frightened ?” he asked, in tones of mingled pity 
aud sternness, 

« Vesuvius is on fire! It rocks to and fro like a 
cedar inthe wind. Oh, signor, save us!” 
“Remain ye here while 1 go to the turrets and 
learn if this be not simply an imaginary catastro- 
phe.” : 
“To the turrets!” were the words breaking from 
every lip. 

“Quick! allofye. Holy father, bid them be at 
peace till [ return,” uttered Phillip, as with swift 
bounds he cleared the stairways und stood upon 
the northern turret. 

Over the sky rolled the black volumes of smoke, 
choking the bloody glow beneath; yet not from 
there could he look toward the mountain, 

“ Not from here, to the western then!” and with 
curling hair swept back from his forehead, xnd 
dark eves flashing with ‘itement, he hurried 
once more through the corridors, and gaining the 
west end opened with no gentle hand the first door 
which presented itself. 

Une moment he paused on the threshold. Pour- 

ing throagh the casement opposite, a whole flood 
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ble. 
As though from the very mouth of Vesuvius 
rolled up volumes of flame, and the billows of 
smoke heaved upward, covering the heavens with | w 
pe Vesw 
not on the flame-bound horizon, nor the | 
its smoking spray; but the |v 
ith awe, standing statue-like | t 
een him and the window. 
The quick breeze from the open casement flut- | of 


























in a long, deathless kiss. | Phi 





death.” 
“Suny it, birdie; say you are mine before we go,” | pou 


shrieked ont, “dend! dead! dead!” and Castro 


maniac. 


of light rendered the most minute object discerni- | chimed midnight, he 
the window’s (cep embre 


the flame-blazoned horizon, 
glow was slowly fadin, 


us rests his the suspicions which Phillip ¢ enunee 
F his fatter, she told him how through the ele 
mental strife and darkness she lad been norte 
hither; how the elder Di Leon had sought to 


force upon her 


x 8 that 
But thou hast not yet given me the assurance Eat 
I may claim thee, beyond all fear of joss by ha- 


man power.” 
Corinne spoke not, though the bowed head and 


ngs between master and 8 






























































































tho sound, he gazed from the wi 
brgw lighfened perceptibly, indow, while his 
must yo, Inne, to t these fled eres 
res, but you go with 5} were ramified exes. 
here { might never see you again.” And fol you 
her closely to him with one arm, he passed out it 
to the halls where the frightened attendants wers 
flying wildly about, and hailing the first, bade hin 
procinim that it was not Vesuvius on fire bit the 
villaze of Tritoni, just beyond. 2. ie 
Like electricity the tidings flew from Mouth to 
mouth, and numbers came crowding around to 
bless him as their deliverer, in their ignorance be- 
lieving that because his quick perception had ‘is 
covered the crror under which they were Jaborin 
he had indeed saved them from being immersed fi 
lava, or swallowed by an earthquake, 
Gradually the tumult subsided, and even the 
terrified Aunctte was able to perceive how the flar. 
ing of the fire and rolling of thesmoke around the 
side of the mountain had caused her to believe it 
to be Vesuvius itself in course of an cruption, 
Now adown those same steps over which she 
glided on that treacherous night to guin for one 
moment his side, Corinne now tripped along with 
him, guarded by his presence, assured by his 
voice, and feeling that forevermore prisons, gloomy 
or gilded, were far from her. 
“Holy father, only to thee will lyield her.” And 
withdrawing his arm Phillip returned to the white- 
haired old man his lost trust. 
“ The burning of Tritori will be to me a memor- 
able event, and this night one ever to be remem- 
bered; for else I had not found her; else hadst 
thou gone down to death, perhaps, without once 
looking on her face.” 
Holding her there a moment, strained to his 
breast, the aged priest put her ently fiom him, 
and laying her hand in that of Phillip, murmured, 
while ‘the tears of thankfulness welled to his 
eyes— 
Me From now till death, when at Jehovah’s com- 
mand ye are called hence, I give her to thee, 
Worthy thou to receive; worthy she to be given.” 
Turning his face from them, Leonard Carlona - 
brushed the fast coming drops from his cheeks, 
Minutes of silence, voiceless and eloquent, fol- 
lowed, broken at last by the a ed. priest, saying 
that the last possible moment of time had been al- 
lowed for the soul’s sacred communion between 
those two within; and now he must needs enter 
and apprise them of the journey for which they 
must shortly prepare. ae, 
Nestling once more within the strong arms x 
thrown about her, Corinne looked up into the no- \ 
ble face of Phillip, and feared no power that hu- 
man means could excrt to bear her thence. 
When father Lenoronanti, or Leonard Carlona, 
as we shall henceforth call him, entered the faint- 
ly lighted apartment of Siznor Leary, every nerve 
seemed to contract with horror; a dread, as though 
some unwelcome guest stood before him, took pos- 
seasion of his faculties. What meant the closed 
eyelids and deathly look of that girl-face which 
stro held so close to his, as though essaying to 
infuse warmth? Why did not the rosy tide ripple 
over the parted lips, as the anguished youth 
pressed them to his with frantic appeals for‘recog- 
nition? Still pliant were the soft fingers, and 
scarce yet had the unnatural glow faded from the 
almost transparent check, but it was only the last 
breath, the last smile of the spirit, as it fled up, 
with the angel who had called it thence. | 
In vain was Nicolini’s skill—in vain friction and 
luck. Nothing remained but the pale, pure clay; 
the bride of earth had gone up to bea bride ever- 
lasting in Heaven, Uscless were pleadings and 
importunities to induce Castro from that gloomy 
cell; hard indeed was it to cause him to yield to 
them his @eath-claimed girl-wife. In sorrow they 
turned sadly away, leaving the youth calling in 
anguished tones for his dead bride. 
How wildly zleamed those blue cyes—now how 
nervously worked the pile lips. “Dead! dead! 
he muttered, “ murdered!” and his voice grew 
louder. “ Aye! foutly murdered, even as they will 
me; pierced by the shalt aimed at my heart. 
“Pend! dead! dead!” and the wild tones rang 
through the corridors. | “* Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord, [ will repay,’ ”” he muttered softly, rais- 
ing his eves heavenward, Kissing the cold lips, 
the marble brow and shining hair, ere they hore 
her from him, those accents of agony thrilled to 
the heart’s core, while the bister tones once more 
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Leary paced throuzh the dim gloom of that coll a 








Chapter XIV. 

Oh, death! the pitving, that restored 

‘The loy-r to bs bride; 
Once more the nuarble was unclosed, 

They Jald him at her side." 
‘POST hold thyself mine, Inne?” murmared 
D Phillip Di Leon, as when the chupel be! 
and Corinne stood within 
asure, looking out toward, 
from which the fire- 
In all simplicity, and 
ding to, or confirming 
ntertained agninst 





vithout any thought 6 


the oath never to sce him more— 
P the terrible threats, the curse, and the dreary 
ank of those aimless days that followed. 


“ Neyer blank again, Inne, never aimless more. 


ing answer to tones 80 





* Are these crimson checks and trembling lips 
be my answer, Birdie? Hast thou no word for 


iip att i ret inks I 
iNip after our long separation? Yet methin| 
I tc more than this silence, 


spers unto mine more elo- 








red into his cars—whole of the insidious plot- 
rvant, the bribery, the 








which, 
till as 











cortege moved silently toward the castle. Atten- 


Wilder grew the cries of terror, and starting at | criminal in intent, as another equally innocent was 
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man bowed in prayer for her soul. 
all this for gold!” 


feet. “You stole this child from her guardian a 
and as he spoke he drew Corinne closer to his side. 


erless to free himself i 0 
circumstances; now after your hellish plottings are 


nearly consummated you crawl here for mercy! | through the still cor 


away from my 8i 
cating movement p i 
turned from the pitiable object before him with an 
expression of disgust on his countenance. 
J—therefore—oh, Signor! pardon!” and Ligo 
clutched desperately at the hand which Phillip 
withdrew. 
“What pardon did ye expect Signor Leary to 
t?” Scathingly the words fell from his lips, and 
lower crouched the suppliant at his feet. Erelong 


pression of pity deepened on his fine face as he 
continued, “Lizo, would ye have done all this 
from mere love of money, or only because your 
master urged, nay commanded it?” 

“No, no, signor! poor Ligo leved gold; yet had 
he not thought he could work both ways and be- 
friend both masters, he would not have done this.”” 

“That is a poor attempt at extenuation, yet per- 
haps I am too harsh with thee, poor, scnscless 
thing. Get thee hence, and when thy master ar- 
rives do thou apprise me.” 

“ But thy pardon, my liege.” 

“ Away, now, till this tragedy be over; then 
when the game is played out or broken by death 
or the sword, I’ll tell thee of thy pardon. Seck me 
in reference to forgiveness then, but not before. 

Humbled and contrite Ligo turned away mutter- 
ing, ““Ye cannot serve two masters; I couldn’t; 
therefore—no, that’s wrong; thorefore—diobolo! 
Confound it! I say—therefore I couldu’t!” 

In the early morning twilight an armed posse 
cenme with orders from the Counsul at N aples to 
conduct thither the youthful accused. Bernardo 
Di Leon having deferred returning to his home till 
after the conclusion of our trial, dispatched the 
bailiffs to convey from his temporary prison the 
victim of his headlong ambition. 

“Signor Leary! Is it him ye would have?” 
asked Phillip, as the roughest of the half dozen 
stood in his presence. 

“ Ave! Signor Leary, your excellency; he who 
is to meet the judges in yonder city and answer 
for the marderous attempt of the life of his foster- 
brother.” 

“Tis alie,man. Iam that foster-brother; look 
he looks like one to do such a deed.” 

With quick strides, and a face on whose every 
Jineament was mingling an expression of pity and 
haughty defiance, Phillip Di Leon wended his way 


passage, where paced Guilippe, not keeping sur- 
veillance now over the youth within that iron 
door, but tarrying, as though beneath a spell, to 
list to the mad words that rang ont from those 
phrenzied lips—‘ dead! dead! dead! God pity and 
avenge her! dead! dead! dead!” Now like the 
shrieking of the storm-winds were those maniac 
tones—now in a fearful whisper, as though afraid 
of waking the calm sleeper resting above stairs. 

“Castro, how fares it with you?” The voice of 
Phillip Di Leon was very gentic, as he took the 
youth’s hand and asked the simple question. But 
the unmeaning glance of those bluc eyes, looking 
80 vacantly into his, made the blood recede from 
his cheek, und the tear of pity to well up for the 
poor unfortunate before him. 

“Hush—oh! hear it, Phillip! list! was that a 
maniac tone?” and the meaningless glance kindled 
with the glare of lunacy, while the thin fingers 
clutched nervously the arm of Phillip. 

“T heard nothing, Castro; though it may be the 
morning choir chanting the te dewm in the chapel.” 

“Brother! the misirere!”” Now the wild light of 
those beautiful eyes flashed in its excess, and the 
crimson spots on the white checks glowed like 
molten fire. “The misirere! they are chanting it 
for her burial. Ha! they’ve murdered her! see 
how white are her lips! dead! dead! dead!” and 
with the pale hands clasped tightly together, Cas- 
tro Leary knelt on his dungeon floor, and raised 
his eyes heavenward—those eyes from which the 
light of reason would never beam again, 

Fi iF Come, brother, go forth with mo to the open 
jay.” 

Choking from contending emotions, Phillip 
sought to raise him from his knecliny position; : 
but the wild gleam of agony darting over the 
youth’s distorted countenance made him with- 
draw a step till the spell should pass off. * 

“ Pardon, signor, bic we cannot wait till this spe- 
cious acting be over,” interrupted the first oflicer, 
with a half sneer on his countenance.“ This is 











yery fine, but we must take him, and if the just | sat 


judges acquit him of his lunacy, why ”— 
“Silence, fellow! Canst look on the wreck of 

what he has been, and curse not the yery thing 

man calls law, here,—the mockery men set up for 


justice? He is but the shattered remnant of a crea-| but the truth, and now sues for mercy. If he be } 
ture once possessed of all the powers of mind and | indeed silly the crime is not his but thine; if thou 
body. Go back and tell Bernardo Di Leon [ can- | didst work 
not call him father now, that his victim is sure, | thine the first and gr 
Tell him, from me, that the senseless thing he | repentance. 
made his tool—but ha! what means that moan of | thy own 1 
Huish? Castro, my brother!” and Phillip Di] swear should never bear my name; but she is mine 





Leon turned his scathing glance from the unt 
in bailiff, till it rested pityingly upon the 
form which had sunk apon the stone floor, and lay | t 


u 








there motionless, save the tremor of the lids, and | but own it. O, my father! would that thy child— 


quivering of the anguished mouth. t 
“ Nicolini—my miaster—shall le be summoned? | 5! 


Cannot he apply leeches, or ’— ft 
“No, Guilippe, nor leech, nor physic can avail | ¢ 
him more. Man has wrought to madness the spir- 
it God breath 
tremblingly 
call back, 








Lift him, Guilippe; but stay a mo- 


ment. Sco here, blood-hounds of our pitiable | not here—not before the judges with whom I have 
law! foast from thirsting eyes, and, if ye dare, say } sat in Council—not in Naplex—nuy, not in all It-]i 


I like one nearly murdered? But come and see if 


through the labyrinthian windings to the stone 


made tho victim, Without comment Phillip heard | Would ye bear him hence now? Would ye arraign 
the sin-black tale to the end; then his very lips | his dead body before the unjust judges, that he | lip could turn, he was gone. 
blanched as he thought of the maniac youth in his | may await their just decision? 
cell and the dead maiden on her bier, with the old | Hie thee to the council-chamber of Naples, and 





his arm, and the icy fingers clasp-d in his. 


“dead! dead! dead!” 


hands on the immortal shores. 


abSpition! Here is the result. 


a 


goal. 





to his library. 


and without his permission. 
he paced the floor, impatientl: 


sponse. 
impcrions summons, and stood before hi». 


for—’ 
scared at. my imputience 


where is Guileppe? still on duty ?” 


thy prisoner, that—” 


to liberate him—the girl too, perhaps! 
muss, truly! Infernal curses on them.” 


tones were tremulous with grief. 


gaze of his son. 
“ Come, and I will.” 


Bah! begone, dogs. 


The ringing footsteps of the bailiffs sounded 
f idors and were evhoed back 
ight! begone!’’ and with a depre-| from the arches; asingle sun-ray stole through the 

of his foot, Phillip Di Leon | grated window and streamed over the fluor, where 
Phillip Di Leon knelt with that cold face resting on 
Still 
he scemed to hear the low tones whispering of the 
“ miserere,” and the wild accents shrieking out, 


It was with a soul sore and bleeding from many 
wounds that Leonard Carlona whispered in his car 
a that the murdered foster-brother had gone up to 
the sternness melted from his tones, and an ex-| join his waiting bride—that they two would link 


,_ “But the hellish plottings—the diabolical mach- 
inations, by which his death was compassed! and 
for what? Simply to gratify a miserable, mean 
She dead in her 
spotless purity—shrouded in her virgin robes! he 
stabbed by murderous injustice, has leid ddwn his 
life with the first flush of manhood 6n his cheek! 
Dead, with tho soul-light turned to the glaring of 
madness—the spirits whisperings to shrieks of: 
phrenzy. God pity us that Italy should be sunk 
so low—that her very first representatives should 
wade through innocent bloed to gain Ambition’s 


It was high noon when Bernardo Di Leon dis- 
mounted and strode through the great hall straight 
What meant the breathless awe 
which seemed to hang on the very air? why floated 
the black-bordered drapery from the turret heights ? 
Could the baliff’s tale be true? He had almost 
asked if his victim had dared to die in his absence 


With a furious ring of the silver bell beside him 
h awaiting a re- 
Phillip’s page appeared in answer to the 


“ What dost thou here, boy? Send hither Ligo.” 
fs Sire, Ligo is preparing the State-chamber 


“What are you whimpering, about, boy? art 
Well, go; but stop; 


“Pardon, my liege, but the young Count bade 
me say to thce that a Mightier than thou had freed 


“ What is that, boy? O, ho! then the tale of his 
death was only a ruse to give him time for escape. 
But hath Phillip dared to abuse his power so fur as 
A pretty 


ff Truly acurse hath fallen, though not on them.” 
The impressive voice wus scarcely stern, for the 


“ Unravel the mystery!” returned Bernardo Di 
Leon bitterly, partially quailing before the earnest 


With a motion of his hand to follow, Phillip 


The accents were wild and hnrried, and ere Phil- 


Footsteps were heard ringing along the passages 
—the confused murmur of attendants moving hur- 


proclaim that he to whom they would have given | riedly about; the opening and shutting of doors— 
«And you, menial, you wore mean enongh todo} a mock trial for a crime he never committed, | then dead silence reigned. 
Sternly he spoke, and his flash- | stands now in the presence of One who linketh 
ing glance rested on the trombling culprit at his | mercy with justice, and arrangeth the innoceut at | bor and sailed out the blue Mediterancan, en route 
his own good time.” 
d It was hard for Phillip Di Leon to speak sternly 

“You aimed the dagger at my heart that the guilt- | for the still form lying almost at his feet; he could 
Jess might be implicated; you raised your fiendish | not give vent to the ‘itterness of his soul, for the 
yells that witnesses might pour in, and he be pow- | dumb gaze of those blue eyes, and the unmeaning 

from the evidence of mere expression of those white lips. 


Two hours later a proud vessel cleared the har- 


for France. 


On the deck, with his gaze fixed re- 
gretfally w 


n the receding land, stood Bernardo 
Di Leon. ie had trod for the last time Italian 
soil, and for tho last time sat in judgement, or 
spoke in the Council Chamber of his people. An 
exile he went from his country, an alien from his 
kindred, as went Cain from among his father’s 
house, with the same seal on his forehead. 

Again, as when Vincente Carlona was borne to 
rest, @ vast concourse of people thronged the aisles 
of the old Cathedral, and a solemn chant echoed 
through the arches. But different now is it from 
what then was. The two who followed in his fu- 
neral train are now borne on their biers. The 
aged priest, who then walked beside his only broth- 
er, how commits that brother’s only child to un- 
dreaming rest, and beside her the fondly loved and 
loving—died so young. 

Phillip, with his stately head bowed, dropped 
manly tears on the face of his dead foster brother, 
and laid a wreath of fresh bridal flowers on the 
brow of the maiden beside him. 

All new to Corinne was this committing of dust 
to dust—this putting away of friendship and bury- 
ing of love in the tomb, Never before had she 
looked on the dead, never before felt so deeply the 
meaning of the words, “I am the resurection and 
the life.” 

‘Whien the last psalm was chanted and the Jast 
prayer murmured, Phillip led her from the dim 
chancel to the sacred altar, and they two kneeling 
in holy trust pledged each other their future. 
Leonard Carlona gave them his priestly blessing, 
and prayed that the child of his lost Ina might find 
in the noble and gifted one by her side a true com- 
panion and protector; Phillip, looking with proud 
affection on his beauteous yirl-bride, murmured, 
“ Mine always, darling.” 

Father Lenoronanti, as he continued to be known 
to the world, went back once more to the retire- 
ment of his woodland cot; neither the beauties of 
the Villa nor the magnificence of Di Leon castle 
could outweigh to him the calm seclusion of his 
forest home. At noon he pored with pleasurable 
interest over the wide-spread pages of Nature’s 
mystic book, searching for the decy-bedded miner- 
ala and fragrant blossoms of life. In the holy 
hush of solemn midnight he read the scroll of the 
heavens and adored its great Author. Morn found 
him in the chapel helping to sweli the sacred strain ; 
and soft-eyed twilight saw him bending reverently 
over the green mounds raised away there in the 
shadowy woods, bearing above them the simple 
word, “ Italia.” 

Not above their pulseless bosoms rose the chill 
marble with lengthy eulogies on the virtue of their 
lives, but, in one strong heart, the monument of 
memory had been reared, and only Death’s rapid 
rush of waters could wear from it the graven 
names of “ Guleme and Ina.” 








Original. 
LUCY GRAY.—A Ballad. 
STPWWAS in the merry month of May, 
That lovely month of spring. 


‘When daffodills come peeping forth, 
‘And birds begin to sing; 


vou 


there; man has ruthlessly and un-| conscience, but starting quickly he returned, half 
ushed out the soul that he may not | defiancy, 


moved away, and Signor Di Leon followed, while 
his check changed its hue from crimson to white 
alternately, and his guilty spirit shook with dire 
apprehension. With measured footfall they pussed 
through the rooms where silent attendants were 
hanging the mourningdrapery, preparatory to the 
solemn rites which were soon to follow. Pausing 
before a tall, arched doorway, veiled by drooping 
tapestry of the sane gloomy hue, Phillip turned 
his gaze full upon his sire. Their eyes met; Ber- 
nardo Di Leon’s glance fell; his face blanched, and 
halting, he leaned against the casing for support. 
“Come,” and with the single monosylable Phil- 
lip drew aside the curtains and passed into the 
chamber where in regal state lay the bridal pair of 
a few weeks since. Side by side, Castro and Zena 
Leary slept dreemlessly there. Flowers of like 
fragrance lay on the pulseless bosoms of each. 
From the white forehead of Castro the silken curls 
had fallen, and a serene calm taken the place of 
the gleam of lunacy which Death first left there. 
Zena, with her sunny hair shining against her dim- 
pled check, wore an expression sweet as that of 
Raphael’s “ Virgin.” So still and white lay the 
youth and len; so pure looked the young faces 
that the guilty man trembled, 
“Took, father!” They stood by the bier. “TI 
can call thee thus, now, for [ know that remorse is 
doing its work, They are gone, and art thou more 
contented—richer ? Pos: Ss the spirit a better 
hope of salvation hereafter? Doth it gratify thee 
to see him whom my mother loved equal with my- 
lying lifeless before thee, knowing that thy 
instrumentality wrought his death? ‘The maiden 
in her glee, and the youth in his glory, given to 
thy false ambition.” 
is atie—all a lie! Thisis not remorse that 1 
feelf But summon the idiot who told thee all these 
vile things—hid him hither!” 
“My father, idiot though he be, he hath spoken 
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pon him by his love for gain, still is 
itest sin. Leave him to his 
Another proof have I that this is all 
scheming; even she whom thou didst 











now, # 
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nd ere long God’s holy words sha 
have uttered, She the oth 
another witness against thee. 





I yivet the 
Imost vie- 
Thou canst 











im 





hine only son could tell thee of th 
cond of thine evil ones—would that he could hear 
rom thee a truthful denial of these heinous offenc- 
s, rather than an acknowledgement of them,” 

The stvone man withered under the stings of 


¥ ood deeds in- 






“Whit cannot be denicd must be affirmed; but 





that it was not foul injustice that made him thus! | al 


‘When the modeet viulet peeps 
Up from her cold, cold bed, 

And trees again put forth their leaves, 
‘That once we thought were dead. 


°*Twas in this month that Eddie met) 
His charming Lucy Gray, 
He met her net her father’s house, 
One pleasant day in May ; 
He said to her. “be kind cough 
'To let me know where [ 
May quench my thirst, and moist my lips, 
For lam very dry. 


She said to him, “sir, pleage walk in, 
There's plenty here to drink, 

And you mnst sit and rest yourself, 
For you are tired, I think.” 

Then hie replied, “I'm much obliged, 
I don’t know but J will, 

To tell the truth I do feel tired 
‘A walking up that bill.” 


Then Eddie sat, he sat, and watched 
Lis lovely Lucy Gray, 

‘And that’s the way he got that squint, 
Some people try to say; 

He sat and watclied ber golden curls, 
Her bright and laughing eve, 

The dimples in her rosy checks, 
‘Aud then began to sigh. 





And there he sat, and muttered low, 
Unto himself he said, 

“Tf [can't get this Lucy Gray, 
Tl wish that L were dead.”” 

Now this fs all that 1 cau tell 
About the way, that he 

First knew and loved fair Lucy Gray, 
‘The rest he ne'er told me. 


But time passed on, the next I heard 
Was that he’d Bought a place, 

The one right next to Sammy Gray's, 
So he could see ber face, 

The face of her he loved so well, 
The face of Lucy Gray, 

The face that he did ext and watch, 
That lovely day in May. 


‘And when he moved upon his farm, 
And built a house aud ban, 

And bought a horse aud other things, 
He'd no one to spin yarn, 

To inilk the cows, to bake his bread, 
So he to Lucy rau, 

And said to her, “do marry me— 
Just tell me if you eau?” 





Suid ehe to him, “just as you please, 
I've loved you along time; ? 
He clasped her in his arme and said, 
* Miss Lucy you are imine; ” 
Now this is all] have to tell 
About Mise Lucy Gray ; 
I Jistened until this was told, 
And then I came away. A. B. Browz. 


ee ee 


Lovy anv Est —As love without esteem 
's volatile and capricious, esteem without love is 











ly! My son, pity thy sire; forgive!” I 


janguid and cold. 


THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 


CLOSE her eyertids —press them geutly 
Over the dead and leaden eyes, 
For the soul that made them lovely 
Hath returned unto the skies; 
Wipe the enti drone from her forehead, 
Sever one dear go) den trees, 
Fold her icy hands all meekly, 
Smoothe the little snowy dress; 
Scatter flowers o’er her pillow— 
Gentle flowers, so pure and white— 
Lay the bud upon her bosom, 
There—now soltly say good-night. 


Though our tears flow fast and faster, 
Yet we would not call her. back. 
Weare glad her fect no longer 
Tread lite’s rough and thorny track; 
‘We are glad our flenventy Father 
‘Took her while her heart was pure; 
We are glad he did not leave her 
All life’s trials to endure; 
Weare ind and yet the tear-drop 
Falleth; for, alae! we know 
That our fire-side will be lonely, 
‘We shall miss our darling so. 








While the twilight shadows gather 
We shal) wait in vain to feel 

Little arms all white aud dimpled 
Round our necks go softly steal; 

Our wet cheeks will miss the pressure 
Of swect lips so warm and red, 

And our bosoms sadly, sadly, 
Misa that darling little head 

Which was wont to rest there sweetly; 
Aud those golden eyes, so bright, 

‘We shall miss their loving glance 
We shall miss their soft good-night. 





‘When the morrow’s sun is shining, 
‘They will take this cherished form, 
They will bear it to the church-yard 
And consign it to the worm; 
Well—what matter? {tis ouly 
The clay dress our darling wore; 
God hath robed her ax an angel, 
She hath need of this no more; 
Fold her hand, and o’er her pillow 
Seutter flowers all pure and white, 
Kiss that marble brow. and whisper, 
Ounce again, o last good-night. 
ELLEN Grey. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 


pasuse it is possible, as Hamlet noted in his 
tablets, for a man “ to smile and smile and be 
a villain,” yet we hold it to be impossible for a 
villain to lauzh heartily. When the consummate 
rnffian of a melo-drama consigns the hero and pat- 
riot of the piece to the “ lowest depths of the dark- 
est dungeon,” he naturally breaks forth with a ha! 
ha! but it is as far removed from genuine merri- 
ment as the hoot of a midnightowl. “ Laugh and 
grow fat,” and obesity and dark decds never yet 
went together. It was the “lean and hungry Cas- 
sius” that struck down Caesar at the base of 
“ Pompey’s statue which all the while ran blood.” 
Mephistopheles indulges in the sardonic laugh, 
but not in the genial roar of honest merriment. 
Your true philosopher ix he who is“ merry and 
wise,” for mirth and wisdom are hand in glove. 
Douglas Jerrold, who made many « man laugh in 
his day, thus apostrophises Jaughter: 

“0, glorious lauzhter! Thou man-loving spir- 
it, that for a time dost take the burden from the 
weary back; thou dost lay salve to the feet, bruised 
and cut by the flints and shards; thou takest blood- 
making melancholy by the nose, and makest it 
grin despite itself; tuat all the sorrows of the past, 
the doubts of the future, confoundest in the joy of 
the present; that makest man truly philosophic, 
conquerer of himself andearth! What wus talked 
of as the golden chain of Jove was nothing but a 
succession of laughs, a chromatic scale of merri- 
ment, reaching from carth to Olympus. It is not 
true that Prometheus stole the fire, but the laugh- 
ter of the gods, to deify our clay, and in the abun- 
dance of our merriment to muke us reasonable 
creatures. 

Have you ever considered what man would be, 
destitute of the ennobling faculty of laughter 
Laughter is to the face of man what synovia, T 
think anatomists call it, is to his joints; it vils, lu- 
bricates, and makes the human countenance di- 
vine. Without it, our faces would have been rig- 
id, hyena-like; the iniquities of our hearts, with no 
sweet antidote to work upon them, would have 
made the face of the best among us a horrid husky 
thing, with two sullen, hungry, cruel lights at the 
top—tor foreheads would then have gone out of 
fashion—and a cavernous hole below the n 
Think of a babe without lauzhter—as it is, iti 
intelligence! The creature shows the di 
its origin and end by smiling upon us. 
are its first talk with the world, smiles the first an- 
swer that it understands. And then, as worldly 
wisdom comes upon the litle thing, it crows, it 
chuckles, it grins, and shakes in its nurse’s arms, 
or, in waggish humor, playing bo-peep with tho 
breast, it reveals its high destiny, declares to him, 
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with ears to hear the heirdom of its immortality. 
Let materialists blaspheme as ginger 
as they will. 
ter. 





yand acutely 
They must find confusion in laugh- 
Man may take a mph and stancé on his 
gins; for he looks around the world, and 
his innermost soul, sweetly tickled with the knowl- 
edge, tells him that he of all Atures laughs. [m- 
aging, if you can, alauzhing fish, Let man, then, 
send aloud haf ha! throuzh the universe, and be 
reverently grateful for the privilege.” 
























+ Tre Doxos.—The Dokos are a people 
of original fancy. ‘They pray with their heads on 
the ground, and their fect propped against the 
trees; they live on fruits, roots, mice, serpents, 
ants and honey; they have no chiefs, no 
werpons; they run wild in the woods, like 
savages as they are. Another very curious sort of 
Lilliput is vilderness in 
only females are sold into slavery 
cruelly murdered her husband at the r oi 
king of the country, At first the king is said to 
have desired the busband, who. of high rank, 
to kill his wite and bring him a piece of her flesh, 
which had be AL by the soothsayers as a 
cure for a sick monarch. The husband, fascinated 
hy the beauty of his wife, was unwilling to obey 
the royal command. The king therefore com- 
manded the wife to murder her husband, which 
she did without hesitation, Since that time it has 
been the custom to sell women into slavery into 
other countries; but when males are transported 
beyond Senjero they are sai yencrally to comnit 



































suicide by hanging themselves. 
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: ‘i And whets his bil to * bleed” another : 
%y . “(A SATIRE ON THE AGE.” Be aie te ty ant re Teta ‘ihe Bil at length proportioned to you Seite, 
E s Williams, Louisville, Ky., | From whence his bards to ev joint would fly, Young Atscuiapius tells you with # smile 
BAMGABUIUE, |, crore Tens Wings Lovie Re AR cucpene radars age” fue ta NG ae tn, 
? aa ais 3 Ww The ights i it. his wery shrine oI Lys. 
= yh at f ind desiring to see this poem, as we were | TY) PETS id er up, wor once repisie So much abused poor nature spared at length, 
FAL MY faware of its existence, ‘There is much wisdom | poy javish gold, nor fashion’s pompous states, You svon regain your usual health and strength, 
&. : and truth embodicd in its lines, though sometimes | put jike the doves, sought kind ana Joving mates. Then * call around” one Pay, a thundering bill, 
they may be thought to be spoken rather too] Then Love was blest. aud wedded blits became And to the sky extol the doctor's ski. 
bluntly. “The talented author pone Besore us | A union of the heart as well ag name. ‘The compliment he po Rete 6 bie dues 
inost Of the prevalent follies of the day and han- ee or 1g she tries se 
dics them without mercy, making them appear in | 6, Break of her hte indeed tokens: The lawyer does not excape a merited castiga- 


their most hideous deformity. He beuine after | Ty foreign ‘climes, or on the ocean’s Wave, tion. 
Nor ye, ye men of law, hope to escape, 


MOSES A. DOW, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. u Y . 
a short introduction, with the subject of Tntem-| Where dark eternal billows roll and lave 





























REGULAR CONTEIBUTOBS. perance. That subject has been handled till quite | ‘The burdened ship; or where the battle’s roar For 1m aware that gentlemen of tape, 
Fann Srevens Bavoz. 4H. A. Dwicrt, threadbare, but his way of talking about it will be] A requiem sings ior those who sleep in gore. In epectiating, oft make a digression 
Many A. KRasies, J. Hat. Exuior, found interesting. We make a few extracts to| And let her drive the mass of busiuess trade Vey oud the stietest bounds of thelr profession; 
Anniz Linpa Harn, Wrz Witpwoop, show the authors style. ‘Along our seaboard marts, "moug every grade Aud make uot a digression only, but 3 
Nevis Wind, Gzo. A. Baxcrorz, ne ; Of human kind; with villiany and fraud Sometimes a handsome hundred by the cut. 
Pallas. Ann ERMODE, Teouss FENTON, Tuxn first to point the hand of virtuous ecorn Coutend at home, with enemies abroad; ‘They've much to do with Jars, and 1 suppose, 
aes co ee eee At Whiskey, let's go where the poisoned “ corn,” Or leave her native land, aud sigh in vain, ‘As ibey are known to pull full many a wose,, 
Jour R Watgen, | Anwie S, Limano, In stinted cans and dabbled glasses, site, _’ | But ne'er return to home and friends again! ee ane berber ahopes es there 
Luoy Wattace, [Gauss Warmers, ‘Yo draw men’s * dimes” and to itn-draw their wits! | Her virtue, too, would be severely tried, The quarrelsome community to shave. 
JAMES ANDREWS, Robiw WILDFKLLOW, Lnever see a bar but what I think r And for my part ’d never take a bri ‘Aud they are barbers, too, their Jegal darts 
J. Hast Purpy, THADDEUS WILLIAMS. About an olden text that makes me shrink;— From ‘monget a roving Amazonian rece The guilty wound, and heal up broken hearts, 
J. W. TORNER, Mvstcat Epiror. Like white-washed tombs without is sparkling bright. | Who'd “seen the elephant” fair face to face! Wipe stains from sullied charneter and mend 
Within what horrid spectres meet the sight! Home virtucs suit her modest nature best, The sents and wrongs which envy aud malace send; 
‘The botties, all of every hue that’s bright, And God has wisely given mankind the rest. Glave o er the faults of persecuted crime, i 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ‘To please the eye. or tempt the appetite, How soon she’d sigh for quiet parlor ease, And thus defer until a future time 
A Assume the shapes of all we have to fearj— Where she has nought to do but Jove avd please, Its day of retribution; clothe grim Vice 
Yo bless some life with woman’s tender care, In robes of heavenly virtue. and splico 


Baox Noatnsus of this volume oan be had, by those | 49 oit, alus! the glaes contains a bier! 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time | ‘There's pictured in its bright but baneful wave Or soothe its woe with sympathetic tear;— Its short. accounts with gracious Bual, 
The shades of woe, the widow and the grave! Where love’s the burtheu ot her evening songs, ‘Who sits and pats his hoot and wags 
Unmingled with the cant of fancied * wrongs.” 


hie tail. 









































longer. 
— The bar itself, with spotted marble top, y i 
AMERICAN CatTHorics.—The “Richmond Whig” | \“ported, too, by mituy a family’s prop. Yes. soon she'd sigh for crinolineagnin, They’re all reporters, too, and in each clause, 
: aca : Is muad)ed o'er with reeking filth and foam And Bloomer’d urge her * woman's rights” in vain. | Report some ease to justify their cause. 
snys there has recently been orgauized in that city @ | yi9¢ shuts the light from many a Jonely home; : ; ° ero tor fact this calling more denotes, 
religious society or congregation etyled as above, the | Nor shrouds alone the orphan's heart in gloom, Of the marriage relation he speaks with some | 7, ‘that they're always fond of taking notes: 
object of which is to dissever all connections with the | But forms his hope’s, perhaps a parent's tomb! tartness; and as that is a subject which interests | 1j,ough on this score their notes are oft 80 few 
Pope of Rome and his Bishops. This is the most grat- | Beveatl its polislied top corruption reeks, all, more than any subject in pts pverids we will | ‘that pias for longer credit they rensso! 
ifying intelligence we have lind for a long time. It is | Jevsitement, neversees the slimy pool give his sentiments, and that of many others. Great civrs, too, But cannot see the fam 
uot Catholicism that keeps up such a division between | Where’s dipped the glass that turus him to a fool! Of marriage next we come to say a word, He is a man of strangest dereliction, 
foreigners and our native citizens, but their adberence | Nor sees the gummy, rotten rags ne’er cleaued, For in the olden time, as you have heard, ‘And all his acts are full of contradiction; 
toa foreign power, the Pope of Rome. If emigrant Krom which he Iearue to * suvk,” and never’s weaned! | And Scripture says, although the story's stale, His desk is full of better bonds and deeds 
ign power, Ps : migrants, | ‘Te moldy corners. wet, and cobweb-lined, God made a man and gave him a jeiale, ‘Than is his life; the cause of Justice pleads, 
when they arrive on our shores, would cast off such | The Augean floor the painted bar behind! Whio not from dust, but from a1ib was wrought, But differs wide his practtce and his pleas, 
foreign power, aud form a church government ac-| Aud at this bar the * sucker” bows, nor odd, ‘And finally sin into the garden brought. Foor like the ape who weighed the pussies’ cheese, 
coiling to our Jaws and iustitutions, as do all other | or it's his surine and ™ Liquor” is his yod! In vain the poet calls the garden wild. He ne'er can get Justitia’s balance right, 
oie ” Alike bis shrine and altar, too.—he lays Saye." man'the hermit sighed till woman smiled;” | But will incite his clients still to fight 
denominations, they would find a more cordial recep- | iis wealth, bis home, his fiends and length of days, Tor man was happy there and knew no care ‘. Till costs accumulating, debts will double, 
tion, and their sons and daughters would iutermarry tis hope. bis heavei and all that man should prize, | ‘Till curious woman came his lot to ear ‘And Blackstone takes tt all for his trouble! S 
with those of our own land (where education and | Upon its top—un jowed sacrifice! And if he sighed, she did not learn him soon, 7 . . ; 
standing would make it ‘ id th 4 ; i __ | According to Milton, to change bis tune, B The following hard drubbing for the would-be- 
i would make it proper) and they would be| The habit of some women, of chewing and tak-| Wor they in sadness, grief, and dark despair, poet don’t apply to our correspondents, we would 
what they wich to be, real American citize.e; butas it | ing snuff, is treated with becoming severity. Repentint, weeping, fled the garden fair. vot have the author think, but to those who don’t 
is tl ey never can. en While man alone must reign supreme in drink, So all is peace with single life to bless, write for us. 
We would ask our foreign friends what the Pope has | In other vices quite as bud, 1 think, Till marriage brings its strife ap a rete edness Such is the poet true; but some aspire 
to do with the worship of their Creator? They can see| rail woman joins; of some I need not spenk : And then 16 Sie frost when woman comes. To gain the name without its native fire, 
that he is fast losing his influence, which is caused by | {i howling deus of viec where murders shriek Some think when Eve provoked God’s awful curse, | Whose fancies all are much too dull to soar, 
his own anxious, worldly ambition to be a worldly po-| Amid pollution’s shame her wiles abound." He ordained marriage vows to make it worse; But not too dull, alas: eee othe sky, 
rentate, His tidl- is becoming a by-word in all the na-| But let these pass, uor bring euch deeds to light But this I deem decidedly © sappy.” ieee oehed hope. but can bot mount and fly! * 
" tions, and even in Italy, where his power is most felt, | #4 Stocking ure to dainty eurs poilte. For love was intended to mi nee Lene With famished nope. Pangies into Thyme, 
4 a A ere js one vice, however, vile and stron; * * * * & oi dth time, 
he 2 cearieed by the people, even those of his own Which 1 es not, by far, neglect in sou” The marriage passed, life slavery hae begun, a arate-ole nates told s mere couctit 9 
. ‘obacco is that vice. a filthy weed, The “silken cords” around your waistband’s spun, hing quite poetical aud nedt. 
What we say we mean for the good of thcee who | 04 which alone mapkind and worms will feed; Your gala days of youth forever past. ‘ a Pe may eile Mat one poetic itch 
come among us from foreign shores. We waut them The af Fe ere ee eet ee Will turn to chains and nol’ pou allsco tne, Mas seized the court and city. poor and rich e 
to feel at home with us; but if they will ti] adhere to | Will ehew the bauefil plant? “The worm isknown, |<. ort Ket go nad be bored by boors. : hee 80 Fir ae ie eatel the ‘general blaze; 
a foreign power they must expect to be aliens all their | A squirming, filthy thing; and when ‘tis shown Bring water, too, and light the parlor fire, ‘Their prosy rhymes are doomed to short-lived joy,— 
lives, for we Americans despise any such influence, | That worms, aud Afric’ goat, the vilest beast, And trudge around in search of ~ help” to hire; Like counterfeits of coin, they're base alloy: : 
whether political or religious. We hope the example | That those who eat it too are likewise bound Got on upon iment and alco order so8h ‘Their deadeped ring 70: Ser ing went: A 
set by foreigners in Virgiuia will be imitated by emi-| To be in rather dirty company found. The baby uurse, and kiss its dirty ince, * ae me o 
grants all over the country; for, without the Pope of . ‘ * * ‘* . And help your lady dress,—her corsets lace; And, by the way, I must not fail to utter 
Rome, Catholics would be on a level, in our estimation ight; i ‘Then sce her dnily pass you careless by, ‘A word for semale birds of songs, who flutter 
i$ I | Tom Moore was right; he knew the charming bliss} And hear her tell low now she doesn’t try A word sor dnaesus? brow, or geutly lave 
equal with the Baptists, Orthodox, Methodists, and | A sweet tooth adds to a maiden’s honied kiss! To charm with smiles us when you were her beau, Their pinions ‘in Castalia’s limpid waye. 
Episcopal denominations, and would be far above | Avd who, 1 ask, could long to Kiss a gir]. The bird is canght. the trap avd bait may go! iiglud stocking ” ie the quite cupbonious name 
f their brethren in foreign lands, because more intelli-| POUEH TAveN tMerses round’ her checks might curl, | And if at night you chauce to stay out late, ‘They give to thore who seek poctic fame, 
gent. H a aid teak ed ae y ae parry Hie. Returning home, a broomstick greets your pate; For wives, they say, they make most ugly patterns, 
ge Should behold a Luge tobacco quid). A broil ensues, and you a little" tight ‘And slyly bint of dirt aud slip-shod slatterus. 
Marriep, in St. Remi, Canada, o1 ‘craps they say, * But oh! we only snuff! ‘Au cflort make your better half to tight; hey say sbe’s scribbling, scmbbling all the time, 
A , on the 18th Sept., | We never—Stop, for that is quite enough! The’ better baly” indeed she's like 0 prove, xy shy AD Ding: ee ose ad rhy ine. 
by Kev. E.G. Sutton, Mr. Rosert Jack, of Chateau- | With it you feed your nore and rub your gums, Se eer eke ahawi upon adore et 2 Neglect very othewroug and quite wukind, 
guay, to Miss Annie Linpa Haye, of London, Eng- | Aud there it collects in cousiderable sums; She ee Som upeea funny windicg sheet — RO too, to trammel woman’s miu 
land. Our readers will recognize the bride as one of | {8C8 With your tongue you roll it up, and who And raves by turns, then stops awhile to beat. fror, she, think, can read and write, 
our contributors. It i ; Can tell but what you sometimes chew it, too? She leaves you thus; you wake at broad day-ligbt, Nor leave her kitchen sloppy’; 
ratere cat otone 8 queer how fast our Indy | Yo kiss you then you'd give your lips a squeeze, Conelude you've beet upon a * glorious tight,” May have her thumbs aud stockings white, 
writers get promoted to places of honor and trust. It Ore my aides then wouldnt your lover sueeze? | Bog mercy hard, and swear ' the Jast time's this,” ‘And help her husband copy! 
p) Pease leaves suramaid. the evil Labition, Aud reconcile your Julia with a kiss. May write ber romance on his heart, 
Without ber hair disheveled, 


is ouly last week that we published the marringe of [{/\0ii] improve your skin aud help your cought! 
iss Sturtevant (Cora May) and we hope this fall will | Leg aged crones, who in the corner dream Bg In view of facts like these, I might say, here, Her poetry to his life impart, 
‘That marriage bath its four seasous like the year; ‘Nor make his home bedeviled! 


add many more to the list of lucky ones. Of youthful days, demurely smoke aud steam; 
That Love’s its Spring; Courtship its Summer time; 
The adnge bids us laugh and fleshy grow; 


- on Let Dutchmen fat monopolize the suuff, 
Musio.—We have received an original composition | Ne‘er dip your fingers iu the dirty stuff. The Honeymoon its golden Autumn prime; 
But human folly causes 0 much woe, 




















from E, W. Kellogg, intended for the paper. ‘The | /f silly men, alus! wide smoke nud chew, Aud after thut it all is Winter gray, 
words are by Emily B. Carroll, one of our contribu- See erate Pukey y Are breadoloth spew, | And chilly winds chase Summer's flowers away. Like flowers that sinile whexe fierce toleanoee sleep, 
y ‘our Torke p . We laugh, alas! where oft we ought to weep. 
tors. et Believe me, erring Miss, it bad tuste shows But not thus sombre’s all the marringe train, Aye, “ Man was made to mourn *—no longer smile, 
Gentle be thy footfall, Yor you to make a chimney of your nose! Though *tis with broom-sticks bristling in the main; | §2¢ht muse, the world is one vast uneral pile, 
Lightly, lightly tread, Or for a burn to use those cherry Jips, dome flowers grow, to give old Nick bis due, ‘And lap-winged Death leads forth the trig! ful list 
Here they laid my Annie And poison thus the nectar Cupid sips! Along its path; and they are rare, though few. Of human ills; a pestilential mist, 
Down among the dead; Lis tume, indeed, your purity shoula save The heart’s in clover when iv youthtu) pride Like one dark ‘oud, envelops all the scene, 
With her white hands folded Our social morals from a sbametul grave. We're sitting by our first love's angel side; Which spreads the grand archways of heaven between; 
O'er her tuir young breast; And where's the man who has bot courting been, The eun shives faint and with a sickly glare, 
Then they laid my Annie Soe a ee ee Or fallen in love with rosy ‘sweet sixtecn 7? And poisonous vapors load the fetid airs 
Laid her down to rest.” Tu case you say that this is “ very nice,” Dve been among the maids of every age, The stars haste o’er; the red distorted moon 
— But like the fishes still indulge the vice, from school-gitls up to grim old maiden sage; Js glimmerin, seen; all nature's out of tune; 
Mav. Zoyana.—We have reccived from Silsbee, | Just go ov in your sinning, if you pleuse, Made love to al} except the “ poor old maid,” While thYou gfthe dark aud murky waves of night, 
Continue still to chew and smoke und sneeze. And e’en to Ler some compliments have paid! Departing spirits take their silent light, 4 
fJocusts; aud the hollow roar 





Case & Co. itt i i 
« & Co. a magnilicent photograph of this beautiful | gut then the price of folly must be pad, [ve kissed my blushing sweet-lieart e’en in school, | Departing sph 
Although I knew ‘twas slightly "guinst the rule. Fike chow odie, ne. storm-clouds pour 














and talented indy, of large size, which, as an ornament | And you are sure to make one more * Uld Maid; 
for the sitting room. is worthy of an elegant frame, | for take my word that no young man will have you, | My teavher used to say, whut sages wrote ; i irge; 
" id ny . 1 5 my Their vith moan and airge 
aside from the popularity of the original. It is a | Add you'll be spoiled, so bid “ Scotch enuf’ wout dave | How we should kiss the chaet?bing rod thut emote; Their region aera e olad een ourning rells, 
credit to the artists. your But I, always a disobedient chur, ‘ And grates revolving on its frozen poles! 
cat 7 Preferred to kick to the rod, and hiss the girl? 
Accsrrep.—'The Broken Heart™—*You and >| g meta here nae wae eek witht 
[or nusband still. i ici vhi ‘iE 
—* Murmurs *—“ Impromptu to Will —“'The Visit | Ande en the maids who smoke and snuff’ and chew ‘The: profession of Medicine te whicly the author THE STEP-SON’S REWARD. 
er eee ' helongs, we understand, is handled as though ex- 
to the Homestead *— The Poetry of Tennison ’— | May each at last procure a husband too! icnes liad cht him its true char: ed ‘ BY ELLEN DERBY. 
“Jaden! and Real »— ” Aud I must say, with shame upon my face, perience had taught him its true character. FR it 
jen) and Real Fragments ” we ecatter about as | 4, ‘ ” et ‘ ERE, Alfred, take this away, and put i 
ve like—“ Where I w st The meu are bad, aud it may be the case To medicine and Jaw I owe no grudge, ss TERE, Alfred, tak 2a care of it, 
we like— ere I would Rest «I know 9 Flower | ‘That those old emoke-dried maids who use the weed, | Though each I ween's 9 most coniounded fudge. among your things—take good care of It, 
that Bloometh "—‘ Be still, fond heart "—“ To Libbie | May, in a moment o! their greatest necd, One fills the world with pain and ove with strife, for you will know how to prize it when you get fo 
Lowe "—“ Lucy Gray” is not very polished, but we | Attest some coasting Hume likewise belated, One takes your purse, the other takes your life; be a man.” 
Aud snuff to drink will be quite titly mated. And of the two I scarce know which is worse, The sharp voice was somewhat sharper and 


publish it because somewhat intercsting—“ To Tamar its ‘To fill a grave, or have an empty purse! 1; and, as the little boy 
‘ “ Earl i > 50. 2 viv 1: ! -e imperati stal; 
Anne Kermode "—* Early American Poets No. 2”— The seulge 506 syotnent f Tights. adyoentes: ne ‘The doctor, though, I think will win the day, more imperative than wanes ae tee bidding, he 
“ Philetus Phalen’s Experience” by Fannie Stevens | masculine femules is shown up in its proper lig ht. | Jor he is vot content alone to slay; mechanically approached ¢ + hi ther’s mivia- 
Bruce—" My Guardian Love "—* To Imagination »— Many women think that by showing sternness in| 4 portion of the family he will kill, started with surprise ut secing his mot 
their manners and conversation they act more in| Aud to the mourners then send in his bill! ture in the han of he epee 
“ But, auntie, he began, “I’m 


“ » ie Deans—" A Dy ‘the Past.” s ¢ : t i 
Oreava,” by Jeunie Deane—“ A Drenm of the Past.” | seordance with the design of their Creator; but | Both day and night, like some dissected ghost, 
He quietly moves around from post to post Jike to bave me take that away; 





fraid papa won't 
he is always so 






Ductinep.— Lines to Miss ¥. C.°— Musings »— | Nothing creates a wider gull’ between the sexes | He Emon om Pos h . 
7 than the doctrine and practice of the assumed in- aa eee Se Eee careful of it, and don’t like to have anybody han 
die it.” 


“Do as I bid you! Don’t you suppose T know? 





“Neil »'To Mr. and Mrs. J." ; fhe ase 
Neilie Ray To Mr. and Mus. J. The Young] denondence of some females, while, in fact, they In clittity, he knew a "thing or two} 
> i 
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Suilor”—“ Midnight Musings” are tuo prosy—“ Faded d 
are the most dependent of all. We quote the au-| 4. isin ti a i 
G o sa teed: ‘i 16 Epi for . ud this in time you’re doomed to learn is true, 2 - A 
Coe eee ee ee eee Sen tre in| Cuore Own WOTUE:— For he will feel, should o'er you call him in,” Your father is going to bring home a step-mother 
Miser"—"Folly »—“ An Apparition"—“ True Po-} 44 seeing we're out on a general tour, Your pulse for fever and your purse for “tin; ” for you to-night; and, of course neither he nor 8 y 
liveness "—* The Seilor's Grave *—* My First Compo- | pach; field of fashion and folly ‘touoour:S. If one ia ** full,” your fever rages high, will want to see anything lying around to remin 
sition ” and “The Voices of Nature” do not suit us| Next Jet us cell apon the beaux aud belies,— Af tethers emp: tonto one y oir die; them of your own mother.” secaeees 
sami —* Maggie Graham °—“ To Jevnie | Nhe first are no bows, the last. are dam-sels! Fs vers nimost alway s Kill,” : ant rapidly on, arranging the dra 
ooo nr a ee Netligy e 4 | Liear that Cupid in Love's sacred bowers Aud if they don't, * magliguant” doctors will! Sho went rapidly on, arrange ‘and did 108 
€."—“ Love and return love Ost Nettie A ee Pvew the loverepats with lowers. If both are “ full» he'll say that ‘alls right, of tho little work-table as sh® Spurs “ation wpon 
word to Young Men”—“ Give to me the Country” {Te man whom will or dire wislortane’s {ate ‘Though for a month "twill hold you pretty tight.” look to see the effect of ber communimater My 
—To my Wife ”— Thoughts.” May tempt to fall in Jove, will fiud too late the startled child, whose dark eyes ee eed lips and 
hat Sheath its rosy petals thorny probes eee for a month you will in an, ruiel pine, brighter for a moment, and ne Per ad Pa 
ae reset; the god, though ciud in ange) robes, Mn quinine sup, ou calomel) you'll dine; aick breathing showed how her wor 
InFLUENCE.—We live with other men, and to| No kind nor eusy minster is to eervee For desserts ail the bitter potions have, fia struck ipod! his sensitive spirit. 

er 1; neither with nor to ourselves, We | And if but once we from his maudates swerve, For butter use some fetid oil or salve; “ A 4 voing to have & 
other men; neither rie a Auntie, are you sure I am going 
may sometimes bo at home left to ourselves; but | A thousand piercing thorns, before concealed, And should your friends upon you chance to call, ‘ her?” y 

‘i 2 S aavorsuti ith Are to the Jorn and bleeding heart revealed! You drink their health in wormwood and in gall! step-mother, 
we have no commerce or conversation with the Bach day the quack, your evi) genius, comce “Sure? Yes, of course! Do you sup }0s0 your 
world that does not tell on them, as they are all! But Love indeed has little now fo do, With leech or lanect grasped Between his thnmbs, | father would take such a step without telling me ? 
the while influencing us. His trade is gone, his occupation too;. And draws the ebbing life-blood from your heart, They will be here pretty soon, and you had better 3 




















































go and wash your faco, and 
so she won’t see, the first thing, 


you are.” 


in a voice 80 changed and faint, that his aunt half 
repented that she 


little. 
fe She handed him the likeness he asked for, and 


he stole away with both pictures clasped tight to 


Miss Martha had noticed upon his face, and blind- 
ing his eyes, 80 that he stumbled repeatedly while 
climbing the stairs. : Was 

He sat down by the window in his little room, 
aud strained his cyes in the gathering twilight, to 
trace on the cold plate the lineaments of his deayr- 
est earthly friend, now no longer on carth. Then 
he looked out of the window towards the church- 
yard. He could just sve the stone wall, with its 
heavy crown of snow, piled and wreathed into faun- 
tustic shapes by that inimitable architect, the win- 

ter wind. . 

As the moon arose and shone across the glitter- 
ing drifts, he could distinguish the top of a small 
weeping willow rising above the wall, and he knew 
that under that tree his mother was buried. He 
thought of the cold shrouded form as he had last 
seen it, with the trace of the dying smile upon the 
faded lips; and all forgetful of the ghastly change 
two years aud more, in the grave, had wrought in 
his mother’s form, fair as it was—and more than 
year in that of his little sister, who had slept by 
her mother’s side for that length of time—he wished 
he could open those graves and see these loved 
ones once more, 

His heart ached at the thought of it, as only 
children’s hearts can ache, under the preseure of a 
great grief, hcavy enough to make a strong man 
weep, and without the strength to bear it, which 
philosophy, mental cultivation, or, best of all, 
Christian faith, gives to maturer years. 

Tho stove-pipe from the room below ran up 
through into his room, and the noise made by his 
aunt, in brushing around the stove, recalled her 
remark about the picturo, and he said to himself: 

“I wonder if I shall not remind them of iy 
mother? I should think they would want mo out 
of the way.” 

Just then he remembered how the day before his 
father went away he had shown him the very pic- 
ture he now held in his hand—how his father bad 
looked long and earnestly at it himself, and then 
looked into his eyes and told him thut he looked 
like his mother, and added: 

“‘Lwant you to be very particular and remem- 
ber all that you can about your mother, my son. 
There are very few such women in the world as 
she was.” 

And then he remembered, what he certainly had 
not thought much about at the time, viz: That he 
laid the miniature into the drawer, from which 
Miss Martha had taken it, as carefully and rever- 
entiy as he would have laid the form of his beloved 
to rest, and closed and locked it, and put the key 
into his vest pocket. He remembered seeing Miss 
Martha try to open the drawer in the morning, 
and then he knew she must have searched the vest 
his father left home when he went away, and 
found the key. While thinking the matter over, 
the impression that his annt did not know all 
about it grew stronger and stronger, and this with 
sorrow, the graveyard and the likeness, mingled 
themseives with icss important matters which had 
occupicd his mind during the day, and went off in 
a whirling dance into dreamland, and with his 
head pillowed on his arm he was asle 

When a man of true and tender spirit is driven 
by loneliness into a second marriage, the gossips 
are very apt to exclaim: 

“{couldn’t have thought he would have forgot 
his poor wife so soon—and he always seemed to 
think so much of her, too.” 

“The best of them are just as bad as the rest,” 
said Miss Tabitha Bingle, who had failed to make 
herself understood by her delicate attentions to the 
lonely minister and his little son. 

And so said the rest of her clan, when, after two 
years of trial, he brought a step-mother to his 
puny boy. 

Forget! What did they know about it? How 
could they know how that gentle voice rung in his 
ears in his waking hours, and often startled him 
from his pillow to respond to his call? How that 
slender form was ever gliding around his study- 
chair, and tempting him to turn for her approving 
smile upon his work, till he would drop hia pen 
and look around to sce nothing but empty air? 
How could they know when he hesitated in the 
sermon, and his brow flushed and grew pule, that 
it was because he had, from long habit, glanced 
down to the pew to see if she was interested in the 
discourse, to have the terrible remembranco strike 
him that she was not there? 

He had borne up under this, hoping to find com- 
fort and companionship in his children; but when 
his little daughter, whose step and voice were al- 
ready s0 much like those of her mother, went to 








hi 
“« Can’ ie’s pi 100?” he asked | lutely.” 
Can’t I have Nettie’s picture, So his father took a candle and went up to the| mein the first place?” 
‘ad not tried to soften the news | little sleeper. The tears resting on his eye-lashes, 

and the miniatures in his lap told him the sorrow- t c s 
ful story, and the sight of the graveyard, towards | most blessed period of my life; for if the price of 
which the sleeping face was turned, the rest. He | a virtuous woman is far above rubies, [have had 


his henrt; and a rain of tears washing the dirt| shook him gently, and spoke to him. my reward more than seven-fold, Aimee, my be- 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


“ Wake up, my son. Papa has got home.” \ 
The little boy stood up, rubbed his eyes, and 
then looked up. 

“ Papa, did anybody come with you?” 
“Yes, my son. hy?” ~ 
“ Because auntie said there would.” 
“Where did you get those likenesses ?” 


she would want them around.” 4 
There was a look of pain on the minister’s face, 
as he said: 


have taken them out of the drawer. I want them 


his own to take care of him, but I don’t want you 


see her.” 


He felt a little shy at first of the dark-haired lady 
sitting by the stove; but she drew him toward her, 


told him he looked like a good little boy. 
The years passed on, and Alfred learned that 


attended carefully to his personal appearance and 
health; and_when his willing feet had been on 
some errand, or be had done some little servico 
for her, she would tell him that he was a good boy, 
and that a good boy always madea good man. It 
was not strange that to be a good man became the 
one great object of his life, or that, as he grew up 
aud Tearned the nature and power of true religion, 
he should turn towards his father’s calling as the 
most suitable for himself. 

He went to college and studied faithfully, and 
worked hard to assist in paying his way. In the 
lust year of his collge course his dear father died, 
and he came home to find his step-mother a wid- 
ow. She was taking in sewing to cke out the 
scanty pittance left her by the minister, aud sup- 
port herself and little daughter, who had nearly 
filled the place of the lost Nettie to Alfred. 

With no thought of doing otherwise, but with a 
fecling of bitter disappointment, he laid aside his 
plan of going to a theological seminary, and 
sought employment in a store, that he might 
board with her, and do what he could to render 
her burden lighter. He was quiet and unobtrusive, 
even more so than when we introduced him to our 
readers, and no one seemed to think that going 
through college had made a lion of little ‘Alfred 
Bennet, 

And soon it began to be said, “ How kind Alfred 
Bennet is to his step-mother! How attentively he 
waits upon her, and how carefully he considers all 
her little wants.” 

And this was for him a happiness of which he 
did not dream, 

When he went to the village school he had been 
accustomed to look with a feeling almost akin to 
reverence upon a little girl with a broad forehead, 
deep-blue eyes, and calm, clear-cot features, who 
was in the same class with himself, and frequently 
stood by his side, as they were nearly equal in 
scholarship. Even as a child there was a grace 


spect, while the quiet sweetness of her disposition 
made her pretty French name very appropriate. 

Aimee Canficld had been so named by parents 
who felt that their first-born could never be other- 


and graceful girl of acknowledged mental superi- 


made it seem presuinptious for the poor young 
student to aspire to be much in her company. 

She had been absent for a time, and when she 
came home her sister told her, among other items 
of village news, that Alfred Bennet had come 
home and was taking care of his step-mother, and 
that everybody was speaking of his kindness to 
her. This report made a very favorable impres- 


siderable interest her quiet little schoulmate, 





frankness which put him at once more at 


was gradually led to tell her of the crushed hopes 
he had hitherto concealed in his own breast. She | i 
said all she could to encourage him, and under 





hed one evening, apparently well, and awoke in 
the night suffocating with the croup, and breathed 
her lust before the next morning’s sun was up in 
the heavens—the bitterness of his first bereave- 
meut came back with double force. He felt that 
a mother’s watchful eye might have averted the 
catastrophe, and henceforth there were two shad- 
ows hovering around his way, instead of one. He 
felt that this was impairing his usefulness as a 
minister, and he saw, too, that his son did not ger 
4 mother’s care from busy Miss Martha, who was 


his wite’s cousin, and had been domiciled in his | as it may, we know that Aimee became the star of 


establishment for some time before she diced. Sho 
wus a good housekeeper, und thought she perform- 


ed the duties of the lady of the parsonage quite as | ing. at 
af x one well she was adapted to the work of a minister's 


Mr. Bennet drove up to the door when Alfred | wife, how nobly she bore the yoke, and yet men- 
had been siceping about half an hour. They were | tally and spiritually walked far above the common 
met by Miss Martha with a peculiar stiffness, aris- | mass of mind—how she came to choose him from 
ing from the fact that while she did not feel par | umong those who sought her hand, 


well as any lady could. 


ticuinrly well pleased with the prospect of being 


supplanted in the household, she did not wish to | trials, from his childhood up, aud said: 


appear much gratified to sec the successor of her 


deceased cousin. She was not unmindful that she | when I thought I must become» merchant's clerk, 
was under considerable obligation to Mr. Bennet | and give up ull hopes of ever being able to enter | a 
for having given her a coinfortuble home for a| the miuistry.’ 


number of years before he nceded her services as 
housvkeeper. 


nous wrappers necessary for a somewhat lengthy 
sleigh-ride before Mr. Bennet inquired for Alfred. 


there is some good in that which you do not now 
Mrs. Bennet had not removed all the multidudi- | think of.” 


library, as often.as he had Jeisure. 


at once aware that ho loved and was beloved. 8 


affected him, and whether or not he saw much be- | 5 


his earthly hope, during the year that followed, 
before he was able to enter upon that chosen call- 
He never coased to wonder, as he suw how 


One day, however, he was talking of his early 


“ But after all, the darkest, most bitter time was 


“ Perhaps,” she said, “I can make you see that 





“How 80?” 
“ Because, if it had not been for your self-deny- | 





eee 


oe 








and dignity about her calculated to command re-| say that. But at last 


mycelf 


that influence he began to study diligently the the- } of a single writer, but like those of two great mas- 
ologibal books which had belonged to his father’s | ter-poets of different tastes and orders of genius, 
ra In two distinct and very different kinds of compo- 
Still, hoe never dreamed of other than a friendly | sition his o 0 

interest on her part, until one day that mysterious | of these ho leads us on through sweetly-Howing 
clectric chord was struck, which exists between | monosyllables, and simple but most beautiful and 
hearts that are made for cach other, and he became | Charming conceptions, as the gentle ripple of a 


sides Aimee on the page before him—whether he | lusion of a dream. x 
was posting books or reading theology. Be that} admiration by his elaborate expressions, and 

w makes us revel in the magnificent and inimitable 
creations of his genius as the hasecheesh-eater de- 
lights in the scenes which his fancy portrays. Al- 
though we may find a parable to it in the extrava- 
gant sentiment of Oriental poetry, Tennyson is by 
No means an imitator of it. His hyperboie is pure- 
ly his own. 
lows “Come into the garden, Maui,” or the delin- 
eation of the enchanting scenery where the Lotos- 
eaters sung their Choric Song, could have been 
the production of no other pen. 


LEE ae 


ourself up, ; Miss Murtha was somewhat confused at not being | iny kindness to your step-mother Ine ver should 
and eetat a dirty bey ; able to tell where he was; but ‘ guessed he was in ; have discovered how much there is in you to be 
is room—he had a great trick of staying up there | loved.” 


“ Was it that which caused your kindness toward 


“That, and nothing else.” 


“Then I shall always look back to that as the | fi 


loved.” 





Original. 
THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


LAS! o'er the billow, far from bis home, 
The exile is flying o’er the wide ocean’s foam; 


- Toru from his kindred. the land of his sires, 
“ Aunt Martha gave them to me. She said I was | Alas! the faint glimmer of hope now expires~ 
going to have a step-mother, and neither you nor| No more shall his form be pressed to my heart, 


Or his head on my breagt fiud a pillow; 


He's gone to the laid where the palmetto grows, 


Far over the dark ocean’s billow. 
ht uever, no, never 


“Give them to me. Aunt Martha shouldn’t| shalt nis head ou my bresst Huda pillow. 


to stay there. I have brought home a good, kind | In the morning I gaze o’er the Wwide-eprending fields, 


could have & friend of | That in blossoms of beauty their rich 

ledy, 80 that my- little boy eould have a 1 thiuk of te flower, now torn from any side 
wanderer, and gliding on life’s foaming tide, 

to forget your own mother. Come down now and | gnq my heurt grows weury, my eyes full of tears, 


arvest yield; 


As I think of my boy far away; 


Alfred took his father’s hand and went down. | 0, time, hurry on with thy dull treading years, 


‘Drive the grief and the sorrow away, 
ut never, no, never 


and kissed his cheek, unmindful of the dirt, and | Will hope drive the dark grief away. 


My boy. oh! my boy! doth thy thoughts turn to me, 
Borne swiftly on the breeze o’er the wide-heaving sea; 


the much-dreaded prefix did not altogether spoil | Dost think of thy mother. thy country, thy home, 
the name of mother. To be sure she was not so | Aud send back one sigh o'er the wide dcean’s foam, 
fond and tender as his own mothér had been, but | For the Jand of thy childhood, the home of thy youth 


Fast hastening on to decay, 


she was very kind. She answered his questions, Yet the love of a mother, the sunshine of truth, 


Shall shine o’er thy desolate way; 
. _ But never, no, never 
Will Hope drive the sorrow away. 
. . * * . 
Mother, dry up those tears, Jet thy wailings now cease, 
Thy boy cannot hear thee, he sleeps vow in peace. 
Far under the sea. ’neath the dark rolling wave, 
Me repores in silence. the ocean his grave; 
‘The winds chant his requiem as they sweep o’er his 
reast, 

And the sunbeams they kiss his wide tomb; 
In the regions above thy boy thou wilt meet, 

‘A bud for eternity’s bloom; 

And there, ever more, 

He has found with hie Maker a home. 


Gro. C. ‘TYRRELL. 








Original, 
FROM AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 
Hone, SevTEMBER 25, 1860. 

EAR MR. EDITOR:—I have been silent for 
some time, and almost forgotten in your col- 
uns except an occasional letter from an old cor- 
respondent comes to ask “ Why don’t you write?” 
Alas! alas! Annie Linda Hayrisno more. In the 
game of life fate gave to her hand the “Jack of 
hearts,” and she retired from the contest with the 
prize. And now I must say good bye. The name 
Tso long have seen in your list can no more be 
thero, and 1, even I, must pass into oblivion as I 

say the sad “ good bye.” 

Beigho! I wish I could serve two (no, I won’t 
say masters) but it would never do to hate or de- 
spise onc or the other of them. You knowI could 
not endure to be scokled justly for smoky tea and 
burnt tuast, knowing | had spent the last moment 
in love ditties and left Bridget to look after the 
breakfast. No, no, I’ just resign on unfaded lau- 
rels, and spond my spare time (if I have any) in 
counting the beans, twirling my thumbs, or culti- 
vating Mr. J***’s luxuriant whiskers that pleased 
my girlish fancy. Beg pardon, sir, didn’t mean to 

Tinnst leave yon, for, to my 
nostrils, there 3 wafted the purfume of a burnt 
steak. Shade of the departed, Annie Linda, nid 
me in this dilemma. I must go. Exit. 

B.S. Oh dear! [hope my “ honored lord” will 


wise than beloved by all who might know her. | not get a glimpse of this, or he will remember the 
While Alfred was away she had grown into a fair | burnt steak, and silence, if not convince me, of the 


folly of wearing—ahem !—blue stockings. Adieu, 


ority, and had taken a position in society which | editors and readers, and amidst all my troubles for 


my departure, [am happy to be able to subscribe 
Yours truly Annig L. Jack. 





Original. 
THE POETRY OE TENNYSON. 


N point of originality, both of conception and 
expression, the poems of Tennyson are pre- 


sion upon Aimee, and she remembered with con-| eminent. In him we have a sweet singer whose 
song is strictly his own. We find iu it no strains 
When she met him it was with a cordiality and | caught trom the harp of Byron, the lute of Moore, 
ease | or the pastoral pipe of Burns. 
than he was accustomed to feel in ladies’ society. | song is one to which we have never listened to be- 


Ho sought her company more and frequently, and | fore; and, like an inimitible composition of some 
geand old master of music, it charms our ears 


We find that his 





and fills our minds with admiration. 
The poems of Tennyson do not scem like those 





winality is equally displayed. {n one 





ummer stream bears the boatman along by hills 


The reader can easily imagine how the discovery | tnd vales, woods and fields, so delightful in their 


cencry that he almost believes that it is all the il- 
In the other he excites our 





The supurb exaggeration that fol- 


These two styles, althouzh in general dissimilar, 


have one common embcllishment. What the 
daptation of sound to the sense is to the poctry of 
Pope or Beattie, the adaptation of color to the 
sense is to that of Tennyson. As a painter he 
wields a master’s pencil. We seem to look upon 
the scenery he portrays, so distinctly does its col- 
oving impreas it on our mind. 
kies, for they wear the beautiful hues and shades 


We can eee his 






that nature imparts, We can view his woods and 

hills, his rural haunts and his waters, for they all 

appear in the beautiful dyes that the Creator has 

given them. The same art also cnables us to be- 

hold his flowers. His “Jitule specdwells” and 

Bae darling blue,” and his laburnums “ drop wells of 
Te. 


The contrast between the simple and highly- 
wrought styles of Tennyson’s poctry makes cach 
of them more attractive. As we can best appre- 
ciate the artless beauty of Wordsworth after rerd- 
ing the production of some transcendental or im- 
Passioncd muse, so we can best value the beauty 
of the life-like scenes and sweetly-flowering Saxon 
of Tennyson after soaring with him in his lofty 
flights of imagination, or roaming with him in his 
realms of gorgeous imagery. 

Hesexian Burrerworru. 





“WHOSE CHILD IS THAT?” 


ser HERE, do shut up your everlastin’ cryin’ and 

moanin’. 1am thankful enough you're go- 
in’ to the almshouse afore night, so youll be out 
of my way, for it’s little too much to huve one’s 
neighbor die and leave their brats to be taken care 
of by folks that happen to have six of their own.” 

The driver’s wife thus delivered her opinion a8 
she held up a brown mug for a piut of milk which 
was daily deposited therein. 

“Whose child is that?” asked the milk-man, a 
broad-shouldered and sun-burnt farmer, as he 
looked down on the small, pale face, which had 
not met its third birth-day, and down which the 
pitiful tears were slowly washing, as the poor child 
moaned for its mother. 

“Oh! it’s Mrs. Warner’s. She lived in the 
south chamber und took in sewin’; but last week. 
she went off suddenly, and as I told John, it’s a 
pity she couldn’t have carried her young ’un with 
her, for it mourns all day after its mammy, and 
we've got more’n we can do to put bread and but- 
ter in our ownchildren’s mouths, lettin’ alone our 
neizhbors,”” 

“Won t you come to me?” asked the milk-man, 
as he set down his pint ineasure and held out his 
freckled hands; and then the little one ruse and 
trotted up to him, the tears standing still for won- 
der in her sweet blue eyes. _ 

The small arms climbed about the man’s neck, 
and the little golden head was laid trustingly 
against his breast, and lre looked down on the sor- 
rowiul little face, contrasting so strongly with the 
coarse, robust ones of the driver’s children, and 
many thoughts rose and went up and down the 
man’s soul in this wise: 

“Y'm sorry for you, from the bottom of my 
heart, you poor, little puny thing, with nobody to 
care for you in the wide world. They’il send you 
to the almshouse, and it’s likely they’ll hustle you 
round there, and abuse you in the worst fashion, 
What if it was one of our little folks at home, now? 
I declare the thought’s a little more than I can 
stand, and l’ve a srood will to take you along with 
me. It’s true wo ain’t very forehanded, and we've 
got eight of our own, and mother will look dumb 
struck ut first, but when she comes to look at the 
little sorrowful face of yourn, she’ll just say in her 
soft, quict way, ‘Jucob, you did right—the Lord 
isn’t goin’ to forget this, either I guess I'll 
take you along, if you're disposed to go. Sve here, 
Mrs. Watson, you necdn’t trouble yourself to send 
this young ’un to the almshouse; I'll tako it if 
you’ve uo objection.” ° 

The driver's wife set down her milk mug in 
blank astoniskment. “No, I ain’t no objection,” 
she answered, “and I am glad to think the child’s 
pervided for; but it docs beat me to think you’re 
yoin’ to take it.” 

So the milk-man went out of the door with those 
soft arms about his neck, and the downy cheek 
pressed up against his brown ono, while there 
wandered up and down his heart like a sweet, sol- 
emu uir, filling it with joy and melody, “ Inasmuch 
as you have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have douc it unto me.” 


BEAUTIFUL ANECDOTE. 

{5 Mr. Kilpin’s school were two brothers, from 

eleven to twelve years old. One of these chil- 
dren had, after repeated admonitions, manifested 
a determined, obstinate and sulky resistance. Mr. 
Kilpin told him that the result of such conduct 
would be a chastisement that would not easily be 
forgotten. Ho was preparing to inflict it on the 
atill hardened child, when his brother (Pau!) came 
forward and entreated that he might beur the 
punishment in place of his brother. Mr. Kilpin 
remarked— 

“My dear Paul, you are onc of my best boys; 
you have never needed chastisemont; your mind 
is tender; I could not be so unjust as to give you 
pain, my precious child.” 

The dear boy said, “1 shail endure more pain 
to witness his disgrace and suffering than anythin, 
you can intlict on me; he is a little boy, an 
younger and weaker than I am; pray, sir, take 
me in exchange for my poor brother.” 

“Well, James, what say you to this noble offer 
of Paul’s?” 

He looked at his brother, but made no reply. 
Mr. K. stuod silent. Paul still entreated for the 
punishment, that it might be finished, and wept. 
Mr. K. said: 

“Did you ever hear of any who bore insults and 
stripes to shield offenders, Paul?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, the Lord Jesus Christ gave his 
back to the smiters for us poor sinners, and by his 
stripes we are healed and pardoned. 6h, sir, par- 
don James for my sake, and let me endure the 
pain. I can bear it better than he.” 

“But your brother does not seck pardon: for 
himself; why should you feel this anxiety, Paul? 
does he not deserve correction?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; he has broken the laws of the 
school after repeated warnings; you have said he 
must suffer; therefore, as | knew you would not 
speak an untruth, and the laws must be kept, and 
he js sullen and will not repent, what can be done 

sir? Do take me, because I am stronger than he.” 

The boy then threw his arms around his broth- 
er’s neck, and wetted his sulky, hardened face 
with tears of tenderness. This wus rather more 
than poor James could stand firmly. His tears 
began to flow, and his heart melted; hesought for 
forgiveness, and embraced his brother. r, K, 
clasped both in his arms, and prayed for 2 blessing 
on them from Him of whom it is said: “He was 





wounded for our transgressions.” 
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Original. 
JDEAL AND REAL. 


He, bright the days went flitting by 
While Fingering there with you; 
It seemed as i! the very sky 

‘Put on a deeper blue. 


The hours were always rosy-hued, 
The sun did brighter shine, 

‘And when my heart did thine include, 
The moonlight seemed divine. 


‘The rosy flower amid the grass— 
‘When walks the time beguiled— 

I half believe, as we did pass. 

‘Looked up at thee and smiled. 


‘The roughest wind blew gentlier by, 
‘And With delight seemed hushed ; 

The clouds that swept aiong the sky 
‘Always grew purpled-flushed. 


And in the murmur of the stream 
I heard a silvery tone. 

Whose melody, so sweet it seemed, 
I knew to be thine own. 


The songster, that with folded wing 
He vesper hymn did raise 
Seemed half to thee its ong to sing, 

‘And half its God to praise. 


The world was all a flowery vale, 
Where we in joy might roam; 
‘And there within'e rural dell 
I built our cottage home. 


I deemed their brightness would remain 
‘To bless us all life through; 

The rose its sweetness doth retain, 
The amaranth its hue. 






‘And can the spirit’s dearer joys 
More fleetly be than these? 

Are such bright hopes but false decoys 
‘To ruin’s stern decree? 
. . . * . 

The restless wind blows fierce and shrill; 
‘The night grows wild and dark; 
The cold damp rain my blood doth chill, 

My heart’s without a spark. 


Just o'er the way the ruddy light, 
From out my neighbor's doors, 
Upon the darkness of the night 
te cheering radiance pours, 


Such blessed charms his thoughts beguile 
His face is calm and mild, 

‘And 1 can see him sweetly émile 
Upon his wife and child. 


Blow on. stil) fiercer blow, oh wind! 
‘Thou rain, beat down more wild’ 

For bitter thoughts crowd on my mind— 
I have no wife and child. 


Close to, and bolt the slamming door, 
And let the curtains down; 
My neighbor's joys I'll see no more, 
They press a thorny crown. 
. * . . . 
How strangely bright the tender light 
‘That shone through young love’s dream 
Fer Time's rough marks flings back to night 
Its golden, rosy gleam! 


But ere the morn shall flush the east 
With freaks of purple ray, 

This light shall fade within my breast, 
Into Despair’s blauk gray. 


‘And Life’s lone path I must again 
With weary steps resume; 

‘There is no rest {or lovely men 
‘This side the silent tomb. 


And by the steady march we keep— 
Just like the restless wave— 
Our hearts are worn to wish the sleep 
‘That’s found within the grave. 
Pau. Howarp. 





Original. 


LENNA MAITLAND; 
OR, THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY SOUTHERN LOTTIE. 
ENNA MAITLAND and Charles Elmore met 
for the first time in the gorgeously-furnished 
urlors of the wealthy and aristocratic Mr: 

nna, far from being pretty, had never seemed 80 
plain as upon that evening. A profusion of brown 
hair was drawao back from her high brow and con- 
fined ina heavy kuot at the back of her head. 
Her large dull eyes were shaded by long lashes 
which swept the sallow check; yet there was a 
world of love in their depth, and, hy some who 
knew and loved her well, they were called pretty 
eyes. A dark silk dress, unadorned, covered a 
form which had once been good, but was now sad- 
ly changed by disease. She sat in earnest conver- 
sation with her friend, the charmiug Lutie Ward, 
a blue-eyed coquette of the first stamp, when the 
handsome stranger, accompanied by an old friend 
of the fumnily, was announced, and a moment later 
the introduction had taken place, and, to the aston- 
ishment of Lenna, he seated himself beside her 
for » pleasant chat, 

Lenna gazed with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and astonishment at the handsome stranger, won- 
dering how he could have selected her, so plain 
when her fascinating and beautiful friend was 
near; bat she was gratified, and tried to entertain 
him. With his knowledge of the world he saw the 
impression he had made, and when he arose late 
in the evening to leave he had named a day when 
they should meet again. With that liberty which 
true fricudship ever gives, he warmly pressed her 
hand, and from that moment vowed to be the 
rend. of that lonely woman. 

enna’s rest was happy that night in 
thought of this new found treasure: for she et a 
font of love had been opened in her lonely heart. 
The history of Lenna, prior to the opening of our 
story, cun be told ina few words. ‘To hetter a 
condition which poverty and oppression had made 
too hard to bear, and Possessing no attractions of 
person to recommend her, she, in a moment of 
desperation, married a cold, aged man, who took 
her for his wife because there was novelty in a 
bride so young. She had never trusted herself to 
think did she lgve him? could she ever learn to do 





80? 

In that wild moment the beautiful disinte: - 
ness, which ever marked her life, was Toreatiaa 
in her thought of a home and bread; and, fresh as 
though it were yesterday, is the deep tones of the 
holy man who called them man and wife, awaken- 
ing her from that sleep into which agony had 


lunged her, to gaze upon the man by her side as 
her husband, her all. Pow bound to him,who, if 
possible, becamo more hateful each day hy his 
cruelties, her heart pined for something to love, 
and to the now bright visions of this lonely and 
miserable girl-wife, Charles Elmore appeared her 
ideal of what her heart, once so bright and joy- 
ous, would have Joved to pay allegiance to. In 
vain she saw the power he daily gained over her, 
and so sweet was the delightful pleasure it gave 
when compared with the wretched life she had led, 
she could not tell him to leave hor forever, with- 
draw those delicate attentions which had won her 
heart, and leave her to continue, alone ‘and un- 
loved, her dark, lonely life. F é 

Tis too sweet,” she murmured in the quict of 
her own room, “ to give bim up because the world, 
in its cold pity, would deem it wrong. Nay, I 
love this man with the very. depth of my strong 
nature. The blood which dashes back from my 
heart, giving me life, strength and hope, scems to 
come from him ;” and wildly she pressed her hand 
to her heart as if to still its throbbings.. “Oh! 
had we met in earlier days, ere my trusting love 
was rudely plucked and dashed aside, 1 could now 
have been a woman, a noble example of my sex; 
but all, all is lost, and nothing put the grave can 
sive peace and rest to this blecding heart. Young, 
handsome, gifted by nature with every high and 
noble feeling, he will soon marry; but that day, 
oh God! I cannot witness.” And, falling upon her 
knees, she prayed long and earnestly. | cs 
The moon, leaving with her its parting benedic- 
tion, had hid its bright face to mourn for this 
lonely watcher, but God, in his mercy, had given 
her the strength she prayed for, and now she was 
calm and resigned. 


Part Il. 
EEKS of exquisite pleasure to both had come 
and gone. Professions of devotion for her 
he had found worthy of him had been given by 
Charles Elmore in his melodious voice, rewardless 
of the barrier which separated them. The night 
was glorious, and, on their return from the opera, 
he lingered, remarking, 
“You never looked so handsome before, Lenna; 
I will tarry a moment to gaze upon my darling 
girl.” And he warmly pressed her to his heart, 
then, putting her from him him, gazed upon her 
until her dark eyes, overflowing with love and de- 
votion, made her seem really pretty for the mo- 
ment. 
“And you will love me always, Charlie?” she 
murmured, as she fondly took his hand, toying 
with his fingers, and looking into his bright beam- 
ing face. 
“Yes, sweet one, forever will I love you as now, 

“ But you will marry soon, and who will love or 
care for me then?” 
“© No, Leuna, I will never marry, strange as you 
may think my decision. The recollection of these 
happy hours, passed with you, will ever hold me 
fondly in their embrace ;” and he laughed merrily, 
and kissed away the sad expression which had 
banished the smiles on her face. 
“Tt would kill me to see you the husband of an- 
other,” she thought, rather than spoke, “ though 
to me you can never be more than now, friend and 
brother. Nay, I could never ask you to give up 
the cheering influence of a wife to please me, 
Charlie, and yet,” she murmured, half aloud, “I 
would never live to see you all another’s;” and the 
wild expression which lit her pale features caused 
him to start forward and take her hand, which was 
deathly cold. 

“The pang is past,” she said, pressing her hand 
to her heart as if to still its whisperings. ‘Time, 
all powerful in its rounds, will prove; and then, 
Charlie, my own, you will see the depth and in- 
tensity of true woman’s love.” And she playfully 
passed her hand through his soft wavy hair, and 
rested her weary head upon his bosom. 
“As usual, to-morrow evening at seven,” she 
added, as he fondly kissed her a good night. 
“Yes; and I trust my Lenna will be in a more 
joyous mood.” So, lighting his cigar, and waving 
her a graceful adicu, he passed out into the glo- 
rious star-gemmed night. 
The time had been written in the book of fate 
for them to part. In their fond enjoyment of each 
other they had forgotten that day must come; and 
now the sad announcement, uttered like some 
death-knell, had banished that short lived happi- 
ness forever from her heart, «nd left her as it had 
found her, calm, resigned, nay, hopeless in her 
bitter agony. No bright joys welcomed her to that 
spot which should thrill every heart with pleasure 
—home. No fond and loving husband to trke her 
to his bosoin and bid her rest upon it as God had 
ordained, free from care or sorrow. Nosuch hope 
to look to; the last kiss of Charles Elmore, the 
last press to his manly bosom, the last adicu 
spoken with bursting heart, and the book which 
held the happiness of Lenna Maitland was closed 
forever, leaving the pages of the white surface to 
be covered, not by her daily sufferings, but by the 
hope that soon she might forever end. A last wave 
of the handkerchief, hers wet by bitter tears, this 
trembling with the emotions which shook’ his 
manly form, and the vessel had raised her white 
sails, and, like the noble bird who mateless bends 
in graceful gricf, she slowly bid adieu to land, 
bearing to her checrless home this loncly and re. 
signed one. 


















earns Part WWI. 
had passed away, bring changes t 
WA but Lenna Maitland. Slowly Ler anya 
life was wasting away, bringing it no changes 
save weekly letters from Charles; and then her 
heart would grow glad, her cheek rival the rose. 
aa some would call her lovely in hor new-found 
The hope was breathed in his last that soon they 
were to incet again; and, with wild joy, broken 
by her husband’s harsh voice, she crushed the 
tender missive and ran to do his bidding. A curse 
most bitter from his aged lips, and, raising his 
hand, he struck her, repaying the wretched’ wo- 
man for her prompt attention to his wants. But 
all this and more she could have borne since 
Charles had said they should soon meet aguin. 
Her heart was gind, and cach letter coming so reg- 
ularly breathed the same dear hope for months; 
but, anon, they grew fewer and far between,’ 
breathing a fear that business might prevent their 
mecting, as eo fondly hoped. si 








i i i fused to aid 
resignation, her constant friend, now re! i 
her longer} still she hoped and prayed, but ais 
time it gave no consolation. Another letter cal 
and it ran thus: 


« Lenna, my sister, ere we parted it was agreed, 
pom that’should we change it should be told 6¢ 
once. It may be hard for you to Dear, but # ce 
worst is better than doubts. I have seen ant 
loved a dark-eyed girl, (I chose dark eyes, Lena, 
for yours were dark,) with soft ringlets of the 
same jetty hue, and, ere another month, I lead her 
to the altar, Iam happy in her love, Lenna, ex- 
cept when the thought of your pale sad face comes 
between me and my intended bride, and that is 
oftencr than I wish. Be happy if you can} and if 
there is anything in which I can befriend or serve, 
call upon your brother CHARLE 5 
There was a strange wild smile which lit her 
face, as each line stamped more indellibly upon 
her features the bitter agony her poor heart now 
ealized. m 

me T had not thought this, and from him! Oh! 
my heart, give back from your depth my adora- 
tion for that man, and let me even now see him as 
the husband of another! But no, it cannot bel I 
must see him once more ere he is her’s forever. 
‘And with nothing but a few lines to tell of her de- 
parture, she started for his home to witness what 
was now an eternal barrier between them. 


: Part IV. 
T was the marriage-day of the wealthy and ele- 
gunt Charles Elmore. His splendid mansion 
had been fitted up with costly magnificence, and 
liveried servants stood in groups to obey his every 
wish. Great was the preparations for the splendid 
entertainment which was to horald the coming of 
the bride and groom. At the early hour of three 
the fashionable church on —— strect was crowded 
with the elite of the city; and, with breathless 
anxiety, thoy awaited the coming: of the bridal 
party. No one saw the pale wild woman whose 
deep mourning robes contrasted strangely with 
the gay attire of all present; a heavy black veil 
hid her features, but the wild iight in her dark 
eyes shone plainly through. 
“They come!” was whispered from one to an- 
other, and, a moment later, the bridal party pass- 
ed up the aisle. Light brides-maids came first, 
then the bride and groom. The bride was simply 
arrayed in white satin, which, in its richness, 
seemed only to clasp her delicate form lightly and 
then descend in heavy folds to her tiny satined- 
slippered foot. Her figure was perfect, and the 
rich robe was unadorned, save the spray of crape, 
myrtle and orange buds which fastened the tight- 
fitting bodice. Upon her head with its wealth of 
midnight curls, there was a rich blonde veil looped 
with orange buds. The beautiful face, how shall 
we describe it? Large, melting eyes, whose bash- 
fulnesss veiled themselves under silken lashes 
darker than night; complexion of the rose and 
lily; ruby lips covering what the world would 
term pearls. In short, perfect to behold was the 
pride of the wealthy Charles Elmore whom time 
had not robbed of his manly form. 
‘Allis the same to one who has known and loved 
him well, save that he seems more matured, more 
fitted to protect and cherish the gentle girl at his 
side than when we last saw him. His toilet is 
plain but elegant; his dainty hands are covered by 
a snowy covering of spotless kid. 
Parents, relatives and fitends follow the bridal 
party to the altar, and, ere many minutes have 
passed, the man of God has called them man and 
wife. Congratulations poured in from all save 
the sad woman in the mourning robes, and the 
church is again silent and alone. 
“Great God, spare me for my last task,” mur- 
mured the wretched woman, casting back her veil 
and reveuling the pale features of Lenna Maitland. 
“Were is consolation which this world cannot 
give!” and she drew from her bosom a tiny vial, 
Iubelled poison, and gazed upon it as if fascinated. 
“Tonly ask to dic in his arms, to lay where he 
shall place me. How like Charlie of other days 
he looked as he gazed upon her. Once that smile 
was all my own! Ah! no one knew my wild joy 
then; but the pang is passed, and I am calm 
again.” And she drew over her face the sable 
crape and passed out silently from the church. 














cf Part V. 
THe splendid mansion of Charles Elmore looked 
gay in its blaze of gas light; and the sounds 

of music floated from it upon the calm night 
breeze. The vast. company had arrived and paid 
their compliments to the elegant host and hostess. 
Pleasure and enjoyment seemed the order of the 
evening, and every face bore it stamped upon 
them. Charles stood beside his wife, listening 
with rapture to her gay sallies of wit, when a ser- 
yant whispered to him. 
“ A lady desires your immediate presence in the 
library. Delay will be dangerous;” and hastily 
extending his arm to his wife, and with an apology 
to those around, he withdrew to attend the strange 
summon. 
On entering the library, a figure, robed in the 
deepest mourning, sat upon the sofa, with clasped 
hands and head bent. As he entered he closed 
the door, when she arose, tottering, and, drawing 
aside her veil, revealed the wild sad features of 
Lenna Maitland. “Charles!” burst in thrilling 
accents from the miserable woman. “ Lenna!” 
came in melting tones from him, and they were 
clasped in each other’s arms. Then, turning to 
his ares who gazcd upon him is astonishment, 
said: 
_ This is Lenna, whom I loved ere we met, Mag- 
ie; be kind to her for my sake;” and as he spoke 
@ led her to his wife, who kindly pressed a kiss 
upon her cold fair brow, 
“Thanks, lady,” came in strange murmurs from 
her lips. “ May you be happy with him;” and, 
turning aside, she drained the ny vial aud dashed 
it aside unseen. “I have come to dic on your bo- 
som, Charles; lot me lay my head there ere it is 
too lute,” she added wildly. “Dost sco that? T 
have drained its contents that I might die with 
thee.” And quick as thought he picked up the 
vial and read its label. 
“Tt is too late to call for help,” he added, sor- 
rowtully, while large tears rained down his checks. 
Oh! Lenna, why this act?” But now her breath 
grew fainter, and convulsions agouized her form, 








Now Lenna’s troubles grew harder to bear, and 


“ Did I not say I would never live to see you all 


Jive as the past has been. Hold me, Charlie, m 

body is racked. One kiss, my own o} f 
and Twill calmly moe its ‘comin a other days, 
And she closed her eyes and laid upon hi 

like a weary infant sceking that rest hts 
cannot give. 
“ Another kiss, my own!” and, ere she pressed 
his lips for the last time, she arose with an effort 
and passed her trembling hand through his way 
hair, gazed into the depths of his tear-dimmed 
eyes, her own overflowing with woman’s true love 
unchanged by time; then pressing her pallid lips 
to his, she murmured: “True to you in life, my 
own one.” And the fond embrace relaxed in 
death. Like the echo of some wounded bird were 
the last sad words from her dying lips. Calmly 
he laid her down, and, turning to his wife, said, 
“ Return to the company and excuse me as best 
you can. I will watch alone with her; and, as she 
passed out, he fell upon his knees and pressed her 
cold brow with sacred awe. “Oh, Lenna, thy 
love and devotion was deserving of one in return, 
Would the right had been mine to render ‘thy 
young life more joyous; but thou art gone, and 
through me;” and tears, the relief of every heart, 
rained down his manly heart. i 
Hours passed, still he wept, and tears like his 
opened the gates of heaven, and saved the peri 
from weeping longer. 
Time, to some so generous and kind, had in 
some measure calmed the grief of Charles Elmore, 
The remains of the unhappy Lenna were carefully 
robed for their long sleep, and laid away with sa- 
cred care. A superb monument with the simple 
inscription, “Lenna Maitland, died of broken 
heart,” marked her resting place; and daily fresh 
beautiful flowers were wreathed gracefully by tiny 
hand, and laid upon the white slab; tears would 
fall from their loving eyes on these pretty momen- 
toes of devotion to the lost one, and lightly their 
little fect would tread the hallowed turf as their 
mother said: 
“It is the grave of one your father loved; she 
was kind and good to all.” 
Two pledges of love had been given him to cheer 
the life of this unhappy man; one, noble, hand- 
some and brave, like his father; the other, loving, 
trusting and kind, as its mother. Wealth to 
Charles Elmore was now no novelty, for more was 
given by heaven than he had asked for. Happy 
to all he seemed, yet none but his doting wife 
knew that Lenna’s death had forever robbed her 
husband of his peace. He asked for mercy, and 
God gave it to him. Ere many years had passed 
the elegant man of wealth and fashion slept peace- 
fully beside his loved and broken-hearted Lenna, 





CANTERBURY BELLS. 


AM! dreaming. through the gleaming 
‘Of this golden summer day, 
Of the ringing and the singing 
Of the voices far swan! 
From the old Cathedral's cloisters, 
From its tower the music swells 
And the air is full of music 
Of the Canterbury Bells. 


7Tis the dawning of the morning Be 
Over the lovely English Tsles; 
And rejoicing in the sunshine, 
‘All the broad bright country emiles; 
Bright the hedgerows gleam with freshness, 
“bid adown the dewy dells 
Wanders in the chiming chorus 
Of the Canterbury Bells. 


And the gay old town awaking. 
‘With the voices of the prime, 
Seems the sacred spell partaking 
Of the blessed matin time; “ 
Thread the isles the fair-browed singers, 
Sott their silvery chorus ewells, 
And over all I hear the ringing 
Of the Canterbury Bells. 


Then anon the evening cometh, 
Rich with sunset’s rosy glow, 

Aud the evening's purple shadows 
Darken all the earth below; 

Aud the vesper chime. soft stealing, 
Still the same old story tells 

That in ceuturies past was murmui 
From the Canterbury Bells. 


Nay. I wake, ‘tis but the dreaming 
‘Mat a morn like this will bring, 
Faint and soft and mellow, beaming 
Like the sunshines of the spriug. 

Iam in the fairy palace, 
Reared by Flora’s mystic spells, 
With ench white and purple chalice 
Of the Canterbury Belle. 


Twas a poet’s mythic fancies 
Thus to name these regal flowers; 
Looked he back, in raptured trances, 
‘To his boyhood’s dreaming hours? 
When the chimes of Englan haunted 
‘All his dreams with sweetest epells, 
‘And he heard, like one enchanted, 
Sounds of Canterbury Bells. 


Heart of mine, which thus can waken, 
Quick to sounds of grief or cheer, 
‘Wihien these fairy bells are shaken, 
Waking tones for souls to hear, 
‘Wander étill across the ocean, 
‘Fraught with memory’s silent spells. 
Hear, ag in the dim old cloister, 
Sounds of Canterbury Bells. 


... Tam Secret or “@oop Luck.” 
There are men who, supposing Providence to me 
an inexplicable spite against them, bemoan 17 the 
poverty of a wretched old age the misfortanes of 
their lives. Luck forever ran against them, anc 
for others. One, with a good profession, ost his 
luck in the river, where he idled away his time 10 
fishing, when he should have been in the office. 
Another, with a good trade, perpetually burnt re 
his luck by his hot temper, which provoked all hi 
employers to leave him. Another, with a Inerative 
business, lost his luck by amazing diligence = 
everything but his business. Another, who ee 
ily followed his trade, as steadily followed his tie 
tle. Another, who was honest and constant to ~ 
work, erred by perpetual misjudgments eed . 
lacked discretion, Hundreds lose thelr luck by 
dorsing; by sanguine speculations; by trustil ng 
fraudulent men; and by dishonest gains. | ame : 
never has good luck who has & bad wife. ihe 
never knew an early-rising, hard-working, econome 
ical, honest man, with & good wife, who hat eae 
luck—or, at least, we never heard such aman Co! 
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plain of bad luck. This is the secret of the, whole. 4 4 





another’s? It is fur sweeter to die with you than 





matter. 
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IMPROMTU TO WILL. . 


HE day has passed, once again 
"The vight-shudes maich a-down 
In serried hosts ucross the plain 
And o’er the slumbering town; 


their beauty. 

Stiff aprons, and nice trousers, and pretty 
morning dresses, coffee and light rolls are all ex- 
cellent in their way, but somehow they leave 
room for sighing, while a bright, chatty wife, who 
thinks her own way, and kuows how to think 


And darkly on the borthern sky 
The binck clouds come and go, 

The wind is rushing madly by 
With a sobbing suund of woe; %, 

With a sobbing sound of woe, dear Will, 
With a dirge aud soug sublime, 

& ‘The waters ebb and flow, dear Will, 

‘As in the olden time. 


Toit, and in the misty night 
1 Jook upon the street; F 

Hushed are,the merry sounds of light; 
‘All hushed the patiering lect. 

And, like the weird spirits, gaunt aud dim, 
In'mingled sounds of pain, 

List and bear a wondrous hymn, 
‘The song of falling rain; 

The song of talling rain, dear Will, 
And it cometh like the tread 

Of spirits gaunt aud dim, dear Will, 
Upon the roof o’erbead. 


Still memory weaves a magic spell 
Over all that’s past and dead, 

As loving echoes ever dwell 
Where sweetest sounds have fled; 

And still some bright but transient gleam 
Allumes the ghostly night, 

And still we tind in many a dream 
‘A panoply of light. 

A pavoply of light, dear Will, 
When every rdis riven; 

Some star wii id our sight, dear Will, 
Upon the darkest Heaven. 

Joun REDMONDE. 














THE TWO WIVES. 


R. DODGE is a good man; he always pays his 
taxes, pays the minister for preaching and 
piuying for him, and for christening the children; 
he pays the baker and the butcher liberally, aud 
buys the “ cunningest” little gaiters for little May, 
which rejoices the heart of Mrs. Dodge very great- 
ly. Mrs, Dodge comes down iu the morning with 
such pretty wrappers; the children are all starched. 
and ironed—we mean their aprons, trousers, pet- 
ticoats, frocks and jackets, of course, not the living 
skin of the poor things—till they set out like spin- 
ning tops. Then the cottce is so good, the rolls 
are 50 nice, that everybody says Mr. Dodge is the 
happiest man alive. 

Of course he is. Why should not Mr. Dodge be 
a happy man? Mrs. Dodge does not scold or 
fret; she docs not talk about the coal, nor the 
work, nor the cook. If the truth must be told, she 
does not talk at all. ‘he highest exercise of elo- 
quence in which she was ever known to indulge 
was in exhibiting a black spot upon one corner of 
the forehead of the baby, eleven months old, who, 
with the aspiring propeusities of Young America, 
had crept up stairs slowly, by the side of the ban- 
nisters, while the nurse was trying on her mis- 
tress’ bonnet before the looking-zlass. 

Mrs. Dodge told, in vivid words, her emotions, 
as she heard the small, soft brain of her child 
bump, bump, from stair to stair, expecting to tind 
it at the foot nothing but amass of jelly; then how 
she ran and picked him up, and how black he was 
in the face, and how she sent the nurse tramping, 
and how she sat down at the foot of the stuirs, 
and cried as if she would never stop crying. 





tics and rhetoric, both at the sume time, she sub- 
sided into plain Mrs. Dodge, with the clean apron 
and orderly household. 

Mr. Dodge read his newspaper, sipped his cof- 
fee, und cjaculated inwardly, “fam the happiest 
man alive;” as he did so he heaved a deep sigh. 

Mr. Dodge did not know why he sighed.” He 
had nothing of which to complain. All his do- 
mestic surroundings were just as they should be, 
positively good. Mrs. Dodge, the children, the ta- 

le, the house, all were the very best of their kind. 
And Mr. Dodge knew it all, and felt it, and re- 
turned thanks daly for it, and yet he could not 
help a profound sigh in view of all these blessings. 
Noc that the sigh was at all prophetic, like that of 
the Moor, whose cup was overflowing with its 
breaker-brim of happiness, and he exclaims— 

If it were now to die, 
*Twere to be most happy, for my sou! 
Hath her cont 80 absolute, that not 
Another comiort like to these succeeds 
Tu unknown fate. 

No, Mr. Dodge’s sigh proceeded from no such 
consciousness, but rather from a sense of vacancy, 
as he had a great spare chamber in his heart, 
which might never be finished. 

Then he saw young Mr. Hubbard, the carpen- 
ter, with his pretty wife standing by the window 
of a small house opposite, where was a rose tree 
and a geranium in full bloom. The little tidy 
wife (she did not near as much starch as Mrs, 
Dodge) was reading something from the newspa- 
per, with her hand upon her husband’s shoulder, 
and Mr. Dodge saw that both were animated. 
When she had done reading they talked toxether 
and laughed, and both seemed greatly in concert, 
and then there was # movement as the husband 
went toward the door, that said just as plain as 
any words, “Kiss,” and Mr. Hubbard went out 
with a bound. “How bright, and strong, and 

happy young Mr. Hubbard seems!” thought Mr. 


Dodge. 





























kiss, and not with a sigh. 








> now with a bust of some old grand thinker, now a 


wife who could talk and think, 


Hubbard went out to his work with his heart 
greatly refreshed with a lively affection, not » 
dead habit of life, and with some lovely inspira- 
tion doing its beautiful work to his whole nature. 
Mrs. Hubbard was a live w 
cume and went with the vi 
scope, and whose pretty funcies lent a charm to all 
she suid and did. She had always something 
bright and new about ber, a rose in her hair, a 
trim bodice, a scrap from a book, or some harm- 
less bit of gossip that made them laugh, and yet 
did no harm to anybody. 

No, indecd, Mr. Hubbard had no barn of a 
room in his heart, for his bright, cheery wife dust- 
ed out every cobweb with her lively ways, and 
filled every corner; now with a vase of Howers, 








statuette of beauty, and now light, now shidow, 
for her thoughts and sentiments were wide awake, 





When Mis. Dodge had exhausted her sensibili- | mounted on horses that cannot carry them at speed 


+ 5 cen, mounted on the fleet horse reared 
Ie was very plain Mr. Hubbard went out with a) of Africa. All the ancient sculptures of men on 
Mr. Hubbard had «/ horseback go to prove this. If anything, the men 
: In other words, | aye generally riding barebacked, it proves that 
Mrs. Hubbard had ideas in her brain, and Mr.| they were an equestrian race. 





with you also, fills the heart so full it has no room 
for sighing. 

Besides all this, your bright, chatty wife knows 
how to plan for a thousand little comforts un- 
thought by the orthodoxly precise wife, whose 
thoughts never go on any exploration beyond the 
ironing table, the cook stove, and parlor lounge. 
Depend upon it, a woman with a thought wo 
now and then in her brain, stirring and inspiring, 
is the one with the sweetest smile and the tender- 
est kiss. 

Commend us to a woman who writes a scrap of 
poetry now and then. She is the one 

“To make sunshine in a shady place.” 

She will take the oldest things and_give thema 
touch and a turn quite irresistible. Your ricketty 
table and wheezy arm chair will get a sort of 
brightness and comfort from her ready fingers by 
which your learning will all “be made easy,” and 
your aching back be better “ mollitied ” than by 
any “ointment.” Why, she will put a vase here 
and a tassel there, which will make your room 
look extravagantly handsome, when, after all, the 
cost was little or nothing. Never be afraid of a 
woman of taste and ideus; she is the true Con- 
suelo. 











‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
YOU ANDI. 


E live to love, and love to live, 
My own true love and I; 
We cannot feel the little hours 
‘That past so silent tly ; 
We feel no blight, each beating heart 
Throbs with a thrilling bliss, 
And oft our silent glauces say, 
‘Was ever love like this? 


Thus eweet-winged moments glide away, 
‘And in life’s woes and joys 
We smile exch others tears to shame, 
And breathe each others sighs. 
Then, knowiug we are true till death, 
With love's pure earnest kiss, 
We seem to feel that ne’er betore 
Was love to us like this. 
HorTENsE Forest. 





WHAT CAVALRY OUGHT TO BE. 


HE theory of Captain Shakespear with regard 

to effective cavalry fur modern warefare is 

succinctly developed in the following passage 

which we recommend to the attention of military 
men. 

In the days of chivalry, when men were cased in 
armor, I doubt much whether they weighed more 
on horseback than the modern horse soldier; but 
the knight never attempted to ride a palfrey in 
battle. “His heavy horse was fast cnough for his 
work; because he had to move only a couple of 
hundred paces, and that against archers, or in- 
fantry not armed with fire-arms. His armor made 
him and his horse proof against almost everything 
but the cloth-yard shaft of the Euglish bowman, 
and he was out of range at two hundred yards, 
But when artillery and rifle-armed infantry are the 
opponents of cavalry, what can the latter effect, if 


for at least a mile and a half? If cavalry, there- 
fore, is to take its proper and noble part in the 
icld, and not to be kept merely for pursuit, 
h case, before long, no honorable man will 
enter it—the weight of the man and his accoutre- 
ments must be proportioned to the build and pow- 
er of the horse; and then it will become the most 
formidable of all the three arms on the field of 
battle. It will be an irresistible missile, launched 
at the speed almost of the cannon-ball, sweeping 
armics off the field, riding down everything in its 
impetuous rush, like a vast swollen river in its de- 
vastating course, not to be turned by any impedi- 
ments. 

Such cavalry will be as far superior to the pres- 
ent cavalry as the highest tempered sword-blade 
is toasoft iron; and though like a cannon-ball 
with ten thousand steel points, will not pass over 
and miss an enemy by ricochetting, nor will time 
be lost in calculating distances. It will mow down 
the foe both far and near; it will require no lim- 
bering or unlimbering, no elevating or depre 
no loading or sponging. There will be no missing 
fire: nothing, in fact, is required but the native 
courage of the most noble animal in the world— 
the blood horse—aided by the spar, and the spear, 
and the sabre, and the indomitable energy of men, 
like those who rode the death-ride in the ranks at 
Balaklava; or like the Curthagenian cavalry under 
Asdrubal, in the battle of Cann, who, after driv- 
ing the Roman cavalry opposed to them off the 
field, rode down forty thousand of the famed le- 
gions of Imperial Rome, and swept them from the 
face of the earth. You may depend upon it that 
the Carthagenian cavalry were mounted on thor- 
ough-bred horses like the Barbe or Arab of the 
present day, and that the men were like those of 
all Eastern races—much lighter-limbed than Euro- 
peans. Of course they were Moorish Cavalry; 
and Europe, in after centuries, felt what was the 
edge of the curved sabre in the hand of the Sara- 

in the wilds 

















Original. 


TO KATIE S 
UNNY browed Katie! 
hitsume and free; 
Pedte told her white wings 

Ever on thee; 

Light fall lite’s shadows 

Ou this 5 oung heart, 
Leaving tio dimuess 

‘Whieu they depart. 


Langhing-eyed Katie! 
Bright as the day,, 

Cloudiess und sparkling, 
Blooming and gay; 

Heaven bless thee, dear one 
Ever as now; 

Ne’er may 2 sorrow 
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Original. and her husband was a loving appreciator of all ‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. before his troop, he had not time to select the pa- 

pers, but he would open the trap-door, and Miss 


A PRAYER. 
IORGIVE, oh, heavenly Sire, the sing 
‘That through the past have marred my rest; 
And aid the germ wluch now begins 
Its holy work within my breast. 


Condemn me not for faults that all 
The creatures of my kind commit; 

For, though thy justice may appal 
Me, let mercy on its judgment sit. 


Thou gavest my form—though frail—a mind 
Which should have toiled done for thee; 
But then thou placed me with a kind 
‘That many temptings offered me. 


I will not plead excuse for wrong, 
For thou hast taught me what to be; 
But make me in thy faith more strong, 
And ceaseless let me worship thee. 
J. B. Hows. 


PAT AND HIS RICH NEIGHBOR. 


OT long since, in one of our interior towns, a 
green specimen of Emerald Isle made his ap- 
pearance, with a large family—ten children and a 
wife—very poor withal, Put, after coyitating for 
some time, hit upon a novel plan of “ raising the 
wind,” which we will endeavor to develop for the 
benefit of any one who muy be placed in similar 
circumstances. 

“He proceeded to the house of the wealthiest man 
in town, (who, by the way, was a tight-fisted old 
codger, and had often passed by the miserable hut 
where our hero and his family stayed, and kuew 
they were suffering from cold und lLunger, yet 
never offered to relieve Pat, or his children who 
were crying for bread,) one cold morning in De- 
cember, and, ringing at the door, inquired for Mr. 
R—,, who soon made his appearance. Pat, with 
a knowing look, requested of him the loan of u 
sum of money sutticient to get a letter from the 
Post Office, sent to him from the “ ould couuthry,” 
and, as he said, containing something valuabie. 
Old Skinflint, for the first time in his life, was 
generous, and gave away & sixpence; our Irish 
friend took the money and “ went on his way re- 
joiciug.” 

The next morning, early, Pat returned, and was 
received with a cold nod, and “ How d’ye do, Pat?” 
He drew an ominous looking document from his 
pocket, which he said he had received from ould 
{reland in the letter, and requested Old Skintlint 
to cxamine it. Upon inspection, it proved to be a 
paper, purporting to be “ the lust will and testa- 
ment” of a wealthy uncle of Pat’s, bequeathing to 
his nephew, Mr. Patrick M——, the sum of £250,- 
000. 








Mr. R—— all at once discovered that our Irish 
friend was a remarkably good-looking man, and, 
throwing off his usual severity of manner, extend- 
ed his hand, and congratulated him on his good 
fortune, at the sume time remarking: 

“T understand, Mr. M——, that you are not in 
very good circumstances, at present. I have been 
thinking for some time past that 1 would call down 
to your house and see how your family were, and 
render assistance if necessary. Itis a pity that so 
good-looking a man as you should live in that old 
shell of a house you now occupy. Ihave a fine 
house, vacant just now, which you shall move into 
to-day.” 

Accordingly, Pat’s family were removed with 
their goods and chattels, and comfortably quarter- 
ed in one of R——'s nice houses, R—— furnished 
him with the moncy to carry on the necessary 
business in procuring the legacy set forth in the 
will, and the means to support his family through 
the most part of along, cold winter. One day Pat 
wanted two hundred dollars, which, he suid, would 
be last the he should require, as he would receive 
his money hy the next steamer. 

The next morning, when R— arose and went 
to take his accustomed walk, he had the satisfuc- 
tion of perceiving that Pat had left with all his 
family and furniture, (purchased for him by 
R—,) and the two hundred dollars. On entering 
the house, he observed the will, very nicely folded, 
lying upon the hearth, and, picking up and open- 
ing it, found a note in which Pat thanked him 
very kindly for his assistance, and promised to 
call and sec him if he ever came that way. 








Original. 
WHERE J WOULD REST. 
HEN 1 om dead let me be laid 
In yon bright. fair, sequestered glade; 
That little etream that rolls along 
Will cheer me with its murmuring song. 


I'd sleep beneath the shady oak 
That stunds beside the shady brook, 
Its lofty brauches, as they wave, 
‘Will sigh a requiem o'er my grave. 


Plant there the little flowerets gay, 
That bloom to fade at close of day; 
Plant them beside my lonely bed, 
Bright emblems of the early dead. 


How sweet to think I soon shall be 
From all earth’s cares and trials tree; 
For bright-winged angele there will come 
Aud wait me tomy heavenly home. 
Frayx D. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


On stormy night of February, 1745, a young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Scott, sat by her 
dressing-room fire, in an old castle in Perthshire, 
Scotland. She had been occupied all day tending 
her cousin. Miss Hay was ill of fever, and now, 
ere retiring to rest, she thought of the contest in 
which many of her relatives were engaged. The 
army of Prince Charles having retreated to the 
Highlands, several detachments of the kiny’s 
troups were on the march for that campaign, which 
ended in the battle of Culloden. 

Amidst the roar of the storm, Miss Scott fancied 
she heard the bell of the castle ring, and presently 
a servant appeared, saying that an officer request- 
ed to see her aione. On descending to the dining- 
room, she found her cousin, Cuptain Hay, who ea- 
gerly asked for his sister. When he found that 
she was too ill to be disturbed, he said that in a 
vault below the castle, uuknown except to his pa- 
rents and himself, were concealed the family plate, 
and some papers which it was of the utmostimpor- 





Scott must go alone the next night to take them 
out, and he would send ao trusty messenger to re- 
ceive them, He took a shovel from the hearth, 
and a small dark lantern. 

Miss Scott followed him into the lower story of 
the castle, through chambers and long, dark pass- 
ages. At length they reached a small vaulted 
«partment, the only furniture of which was a strong: 
wooden press, fixed to the wall in one corner of 
the room. In front of this Captain Hay scraped 
away the sand, and Miss Scott saw the ring of an 
iron trap-door. By united strength they raised it, 
and descending a stair, they reached the lowest 
vault where the chest stood. Captain Hay gave 
his cousin a list of the required papers, and the 
key of the chest; then he lett the trap-door so as 
she could raise it without assistance. 

Next night, when all had retired to rest, Miss 
Scott took a small lamp, and easily raising the 
trap-door, descended to the chest and took out the 
papers; but, oh, horrible! the heavy, iron-bound 
lid of the chest slipped from her trembling hands. 
The violent concussion closed the trap-door, and 
burst open the door of the strong, wuoden press 
above, so that it remained immovuably across the 
trap-door. She became aware that she must die of 
starvation in that dreadful vault! In fainting she 
must have extinguished her lamp, for she revived. 
in the awful darkness. After praying as Jonah 
inight have done, she became aguin insensible. 
On reviving she lay in bitter agony; at length she 
heard a sound. Had a most merciful God heard 
her cry? Surely some one was in the upper vault! 
The trap-door was slowly raised, and Captain Hay 
looked down in terror and amazement, 

When she became composed, he explained to her 
that, having omitted to mark in his last a docu- 
ment of the greatest importance, he had explained 
the circumstance to his commanding officer, and 
got permission to return 10 the castle. It is sup- 
posed Captain Hay perished at Culloden, for he 
‘was never heard of more. 

Years passed Away. Miss Scott was married to 
a pious and medical man, to whom she had long 
been attached, but he died of fever three weeks at- 
ter the union. In the depths of despair the widow 
exclaimed; “ I prayed long that Imight be united 
to him; but I will never pray again, nor see the 
light of the sun.” 

‘or more than a year she refused to see her 
friends, and sat in a darkened room. The Rev. 
Hugh Blair, (author of the well-known Sermons, 
and afterwards Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Edingburg,) then a young man, became 
interested in her history, wrote her a very sym 
thizing letter, and asked leave to pay her one vi 
He found her sitting alone on the sofa, by the light 
of a taper. What passed is not known, farther 
than that he spoke of the wonderful deliverance 
God had vouchsated to her that awful night in the 
vault. She wept much, “ And now, madam, 
kneel and join with me in prayer.” She did 80; 
and when they rose from their knees, he said, 
“ Now, madam, I will show you the light of the 
sun,” and he opened the shutters. 

From that day she adinitted her friends, attend- 
ed the house of God, and became exemplary for 
picty and submission. It is not surprising, that, 
to the close of her life,a shade of melancholy 
tinged her countenance, and she was unwilling to 
speak of the thrilling incidents of her youth. 











THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


AM all alone in my chamber now, 
‘And the midnight hour is near; 
‘The fagot’s crack, the clock’s full tick 
Are fhe ouly sounds I hear, 
And over my soul in solitude 
Sweet feelings of saduess glide, 
For my heart and eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all— 

And softly | opened the garden-gute, 
And coftly the door ofthe hall. 

My mother came out to meet her gon, 
She kissed and then she sighed; 

And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall mies him when the flowers come, 
In the garden where he played; 

I shall miss him more by the tireside 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

I shall sec his toys aud his empty chair, 
‘Aud the horse be used to ride; 

And they will speak, with a silent speech, 
Ot the little boy that died. 


We shall go home to “ our Father’s”’ house, 
To “our Father’s” house in the skies, 

Where the hopes of our souls shall have no blight, 
Our love no broken ties, 

We sball roum on the banks of the river of peace, 
Aud bathe in its blisstul tide; 

And oue joys of our licaven shall be 
‘The little boy that died. 








Tus Epitors or Paris.—An Ameri- 
can cditor, who has visited Paris, draws u capti- 
vating picture of the editors of Paris. After re- 
marking that there is less envy and jealousy 
among the women of Italy than in any other coun- 
try, because beauty is more gencral there than clse- 
where, he says it is perhaps because there is a 
greater talent among French journalists than in 
the press of other countries. There is a struggle, 
but with fair weapons—intellect and talent—and 
there is a thorough esprit du corps. The rights 
of one are the rights of all—the position of ouc is 
the position of all. Then they are a genial, social 
corps—joyous, brilliant, loving the luxuries of re- 
fincment, but aiming not at conventionality, and 
loving not the forms of ceremony, or the tram- 
mels of rule. They are also said to be generous, 
easy and clegant in manner, squandering both 
their wit and their money freely. Admitted into 




















all circles, the press and artistic world of Paris 
forms acircie outside all others, which is their own 
peculiar home and sphere. Not one golden drop 
from the cup of enjoyment is denied them, except 
freedom. ‘here is a silken cord about their 
throats, which though of silk, is strong cnough to 
strangle them, and one end of it is held in a gaunt- 
let of iron. This gauntleted hand is that of the ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Paris press, Napolcon If, au- 
thor of numerous pamphlets, and occasion writer 





tance he should now possess. As he had only ob- 





Rest ou thy brow. 
ss IsabeL N. Jorce. 


tained from his comuunding officer leave to gallop 


of leading articles far the Paris journals. 
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tain spot, where she found him tearing up the| In a few seconds issued from the same retreat a| the fever of pain and bodily ex! austion in n A ee L bower mus ell; 
ground with his paws. Finding all efforts to get dark, hard-featured woman, looking considerably | upon a temperament fiery and imperious; and, "fhey faded and eve wen? 
7 him away impossible, she had, in some curiosity, | past. forty, though she had p obably hardly clenching his teeth, he uttered cursings even worse Induct they now se leaping 
os further excited by the fact that the ground had reached that age, ‘accompanied by @ slight girl of |than the streets of Edinburgh witness from her With human Sowers 60 ri 
evidently been lately disturbed, waited to ascertain | from fifteen to seventeen, who, though thin and | younger children. Again he knocked, and ao ‘While rain and dew are weeping, 
what might be the object of his search, and shortly, | worn looking, had some beauty in a pair of large | he was unheeded. ‘There was offended pride of ‘Above them in the air. 
. to her horror and amazement, she saw revealed | soft blue eyes, and a profusion of rich waved brown | power now mixing with his other feelings, for he ing aat re a 
the body of an infant. hair. ,_ | Was, in truth, a young tyrant, whose highest am- ing Au tums pennon golden, 

Here the mayor of Auray deposed to the old wo- Having sung one or two songs, to the woman’s | bition it was to tule his own little world of black- ‘ee Giant SS eee ae f ‘ 
man’s having nade known to him her discovery; } xccompaniment on a cracked guitar, the girl, tak- | guard chums. “ “ With million Teatlets still; ‘ 
of his having, accompanied by her and the other | ing from her hand a tambourine, began to dance |" “Devil take you!” at length he uttered; “ butI Bue tinged with frost's eold finger 
witnesses, gone to the spot and found the body; | to the same music; and the spect:ttors were in the | will silence you!” ‘What colors they dieplay 5 
(she had covered it up loosely again, and, by tying | height of their enjoyment, when there came a ‘And the next moment he was on the floor, And rain-bow sheen will linger 
a handkerchief round the dog’s neck, had dragxed | movement from behind, attended with a ery that searching for a long butcher’s gully, which it was ‘Until the winier day. 
him away from it by force,) and of his having con” sent ashudder through the assembly, and Jeanne, | his delight to carry about with him, and with Farewell to summer’s glories, 

: fided it for examination to Dr. Lenormand, whose | clearing the way before her, as the course of some | which he had ent the throat of many a grimalkin, ‘The charms of Kloras Baad: 
testimony followed. furious animal divides the densest crowd, plunged | The touch of his father’s professional instrument— The robin’s matin stories, 7 

The doctor declared that, in consequence of the | forward, and seizing the left hand of the dancer, | become to him, by habit and inclination, like that Or Oriole, so bland; 
state of decomposition in which the body was | turned upwards the under side of the wrist. There, | of the tomahawk to the wild Indian—seemed to Over Nature's fur dominion 

very one of his distracting feel- The autumnal banner floats, 


found, it was impossible to say exactly how old | traversed by blue veins, and agitated by the throb- | collect together ¢ 


the infant might have been—but probably a week | bing of the pulse, was a rose-colored mark, in size | ings, his anger, his misery, his fevered palpita- And passage-birds, on pinions, 


‘Their farewell sound in notes. 



































































































or ten days, possibly a fortnight. There were no and shape not unlike a rose-leat. tions, into one energy. Got hold o —he rejoiced 
marks of external violence on it, but, as far as he| “My child!” the poor soul shricked, and clasped | in the glance it save, as he waved it in the light of “Away to austral regions, 
could judge, from its existing condition, there was | the dancer in an embrace in ‘which seemed to be|the moon, which, having risen higher, and got ‘To sing in orange bowers; 
reason to suspect that it might have been smoth-| concentrated all the love so long. cheated of its ob- | through obstructing clonds, shone full and bright }, They fly in countless legions 
ered. He had seen one or two cases of infants | ject; but the girl shrank from her in terror, and | into the cellar, He sprang upon the bed, which From this cold clime of ours. 
that had becn overlain, where the respiratory OT-) it was to the fark woman that she appealed with | creaked with the sudden leap, and it just so hap- But eprngs i all her. beauty a 
gans had presented appearances to which those in | cries of “ Mother!” for protection. Then came a| pened that the noise was at that moment at its Ga nea ol there) vane rere nek 5 
the case in question seemed to bear a strong anal-| struggle, a whirl, a heavy fall, the crash ‘and smell | height. ‘The glimmering of the light throngh the ‘They'll come in music’s track. 
ogy. and smoke of extinguished lights, a confusion from | openings, now rendered faint by the moonlight, Lavga Eoouxston. 
Picrrette, the cure, last of all Jeanne’s mother, | which the girl with difiiculty extricated herself; | still enabled him to tind a chink, along which he : 
were called in to bear evidence, and what they had | and when the territied bystanders at last succeeded | run his finger, till he came to the spot where it A DAY IN ST. PETERSBURG. 
to say could in no degree invalidate the testimony | in separating the women, the gipsy’s lifeless head | seemed a down-trodden individual was resisting i eee i 
of the previous witnesses. 4 .,, | dropped forward—she was dead. opponents. The dull sound in the wood directed URGE my boatmen to be qnick in landing me, 
So Jeanne Deenisne was declared guilty of child|” Jeanne lingered two days between life and death, | him, and fecling for the continuation of the chink, for the grand equestrian statue of the Emperor 
: murder, with the plea, usual in France, where the | between reason and insanity, At the last she re- | he thrust in the ‘point of the blade—a stern thrust Nicholas is to be uncovered to-day, and 1 wish to 
life of the culprit is at stake, (except in cases of | covered sufficiently to establish beyond doubt the |—up went the knife to the hilt—a ery of avony, | see the ceremony, Jam just in time, and gain a 
the most exaggerated atrocity,) of extenuating cir- | identity of the little dancer with her stolen child. | like nothing he had ever heard on earth—and a good standing. The monument I find to be very 
cumstances. She was sentenced to the travaux| Assisted in her last moments by the cure, and | drop, dropping of blood, which increased to a gaudy. ‘The pedestal is of four different colored 
; forces for life. attended by Claude, aud Rose, her daughter, she | gush—warm, as it fell on. his face, and blinding Stones—everything is highly colored in St. Peters- 
Jeanne was carried from the court in a state of | passed out of her troubled life quietly and in| him, and saturating his shirt. urg—and the hors and rider are of brass.. But 
: insensibility. Next morning, when, at dawn, the | peace. The knowledge that he had committed a murder | the military spect le—which I run to my room to 
gaoler entered her cell, he found her crouched in| Claude took Rose to his own home, and married | rushes upon the lad instantly on this, and slipping | see return— Is very, grand. It far surpasses the 
a heap in the remotest corner. He spoke to her, | her as soon as it was possible to get through the | on his clothes, he juinps from his window, and | former procession I ‘described; for on this occa- 








r vy. They lived, and | flies down the High Street and toward Leith. sion 80,000 soldiers pass before my window. Tho 
on her shoulder, she sprang at him, demanding | died, and were buried peacefully at Auray, where, | His tement and rapid movements made him empress, reated in a gilt coach, is the centre of at-. 
her child; and such was her violence, that it re-|as has been said, many of their descendants are | perspire violently, so that the bloody shirt, which traction. She is surrounded by her body-guard of 


put when, obtaining no answer, he laid his hand | brief preliminaries neces 
f 
@ quired three men to hold her down and bind her. still settled, and where this chain of circumstances | had been sticking to his skin, smoked and sent up mounted Circassians, who are superbly dressed: 


¥rom this state, which lasted, with little intermis- | is still preserved. into his nostrils the steam of what he was sure with chain-armour over the head and shoulders, 
sion, for some weeks, she gradually fell into one | ————_$?_______ | WB the murdered manor woman's blood. Yet he and are armed with bows and arrows. 

of dull, apathetic imbecility, ‘and, in that condition, HAPPY THOUGHTS. hurried on, increasing: his speed as he got farther] There is such a crowd in the streets, pressing to: 
as she was generally harmless, though occasional- APPY thoughts are o'er me sweepin away from the scene, and as the imagination got | sce the show, that much inconvenience is ex- 
ly, and at long intervals, subject to fits of passion, H Softly as i Sprit-land; Ping, time to work up the pictures. Nor did he stop till | perienced, and I sce a lady faintivg. 1 rush down 
her mother was permitted to take her home, where Seem they not sweet echoes leaping he was met by an obstacle, which he might in vain | stairs and help to carry her into the house. . Her 
she remained till the period of the old woman’s From a glorious angel band, try to surmount—no other than the margin of the | friends and 1 place ber in a chair, and I. order. 
death, which occurred some twelve or thirteen ‘Whose glad anthems ever pealing sea, at the foot of the Baltic Street, and there he | some water to be brought immediately. There is 
years later. Then Claude, who, thanks to his own Through our inmost being roll, stood. The check of his course seemed to have the | the usual confusion prevailing on such occasions, 
steadiness and intelligence, and to the cure’s pro- Ever to our hearts revealing effect of somewhat reining up his wild thoughts, | and a robust sister of the faitited lady busies her- 





Hidden thoughts—born in the soul? 


tection, had got an excellent place as gardener at and a trace of his constitutional resolution was | self’ in untying the bonnet, removing the gloves, 















the nelgmnoring. Chateau de Plancy, took on him- Happy thoughts come gladly to me shown as he paused, crossed his arms, and cast | and performing the other oflices supposed neces- 
8c) f the charge of the aflicted woman. A Jn the morn, the noon. the night, his eye upon the sea as it lay calm and placid, un-| sary to recovery. I am deeply concerned at the 
gl ateen. years uy apassed away, bringing their And my Shuey sone ty ate der a clear, full midnight moon. So strangely |lady’s condition, and am hurriedly considering 
changes to Auray-| le-Clocher. P is of shadelese NEUt: formed a being is man, that although he was cer- | what [ought to do, when the concern changes to 
The cure, though an aged, was stilla hale and There untasted life-joys sweetly i A ki F ¢ inj irvesistil ire f 
hearty man, and went about his duties with littl In their tranquil beauty shine— tain he had killed a being who never injured | an irr sistuble desire for laughter, as I see the ro- 
co rnd uetivie c a oul ua nu es vs aie There all happy thoughts will greet me him, though only two miles distant from the fatal | bust sister fill her mouth h water that has just 
Tiaras were ety hak the ye ie ae at a - From that 1ar-off realm divine! spot, though only twenty minutes had elapsed | arrived, and adroitly squirt it in the lady’s face! 
liurds were met tue enttivation of Po asced Fics tiedghtac when boaaty;round since he mace the knife-thrust, the objects hud al: | ‘This nauseous action is repeated with great aplom, 
n i he cultivation of his roses PPY, guts. when beauty round me ready enough of distance, in both time and space, | and most engine-like activity, till the lady is Te 





jad so much increased that one of them gained Has her witching Justre thrown, 


tho priest Bee we In harmonious spells have bound me— 
e pri the horticultural show of the chief ‘Spells which thrill my heart aloue! 


to allow of giving prec dence to & mere bodily | vived, and then, with many thanks for my assis- 
feeling. The present evil dominates; a bodily | tance, the party leaves the house, and Lam alone | 








town ore cue edepartment, oe pecan shown a Cheering through this world so weary, twing rules the imagination. The sticking shirt | once more. . 
Gausset, whose reputation of witchoraft, Sith thie enn upward to repose. annoyed him—yea, 8 mere skin - annoyance, a Late in the night, when all tho turmoil has 
dread ‘and dislike hae ell ‘d to it, ab WR t houghts! with hope unweary, slight pathological touch, kept for a time at bay | passed, and L am writing in my journal by the nev- 
ee ors, mencral Se rent - it, had : eerie ispering joys amid. our woes 7 the visions which had chased him all that distance | er-ceasing daylight, I hear the mournful howling 
get more onern aac emia cine i iS tumour. |asitmannc Te mit he ech that cou ofa da bene mY onto ta Le de 
west-mi f the inhabita i not bear the blood, and that, he felt the shirt as a | the li rlit of the day, remember—and I sce the dis” 
| branes panded ot one anhabiennts of. the village THE KNIFE THRUST IN THE DARK. damning evidence against him; yet he confessed | tant erecta are occupied by the dog-killers, who 
none San sere Eek hideous’ apoce i aching ILLIAM W— was the only son of a butcher, afterwards that the fecling that ruled him at that | are paid for every dog they kill, and pursue their 
y a hideous spectacle, mum: and taking, perhaps, a hereditary delight in| Moment was 2 wish to be relieved from the irk- | cruel avocation when’ St. Petersburg is sleeping. 


bling and mowing oe aco me fancied intone the less criminal forms of bloodshed, lie had given someness of the adhesion. He pulled off his jacket | These men provide themsclves with ‘huge nets at 
Fee re Gooner diemsel , |a severe thrashing to the son of one of his father’s and waistcoat, drew his shirt over his head, and | tached to poles, and they hold them up across the 
ing ssing elves. customers, in consequence thereof he was threat- threw it down; and having proceeded so far he | streets Other men, armed with thick and heavy 
Great preparations were made, os usual, for the ened with the application of a certain thong—pe- resolved on washing away from his body all | sticks, patrol quietly about, and when they come 
fete of Auray. The altar of Sainte Suzanne, the culiay to the protession—and for which he cher- traces of the blood. His trousers and stockings | upon a dog they attack ie with their weapons; 
patroness of tho village, was newly decorated and ishe a well-founded disaffection. To go home to followed, and he stood uaked, rendy to wade in. | ahd their aim is sure, it drops dead at the first or 
Em hah pean soe nts ers | Aa a uh Nv camry hen ae 
ene : 3e8, | be f ce on- | exhibition of motives as well as of nets, is peculiar | campers for its life, when the nets cateh li 
Hona sepectae or qoune Giants ip slill 3 hort: year command: but to Jenny Morrison’s house in|to Edgar Poe and his followers, and (in snoilern: end or other of the street, and itis cruelly des~ 
attendant pomps of music, (so calied,) banners,| He was not known to th tion) undoubtedly heightens the interest of my patched. Sometimes a dog will clear the net at a 
and priestly vestments, rich with sill” Cit eerd| man to bim, yet sh a © woman, nor the wo- | narrative; and even when, as in this case, we | bound, and rushes madly from his enraged par 
>, ciubrpidery, ‘and then the fair, where, gold, and | een pita a yet she felt for him;” and having | know that the main incidents of the tale are true, |sucrs, whom he will eventually manage to clude, 
Pe were collected enough bad gingerbread to eicken t was a micerable Tore an mall #0 bis, cell. | it plays the same agreeable part for which the lic | The poor animal that attracted my attention had 
the youth of both ae ar Suey for the next ten intolerable Srey ee a mp Wa sy rat. oles, is indebted to the circumstance, escaped this way, but braised and biceding? mu 
we eo Beside these were ornaments of glass and ate erate caat off bi all bed in a corner—a| Hearing a shout from Dehind him, he stands | in a few minutes he stretched out his legs, aM 
china, dolls, toys, baskets, brooms, tates watering than a moonbeam 18 sel seered ne fight naked upon the sca-shore, and secing persons | saw that he was dead. é 
pots, farm, garden, and housebold implements of | amongst clothes, only under @ ponas Goverlers He bloody” toward him, the Iad rushes away, leaving | But there are more fearful tragedies than this 
. He] bloody shirt and bloody knife behind him, nor | enacted at St. Petersburg this day, although the 


every description; and as to m : ‘ 7 ‘ 
y iption; ‘o melons, large, pale a ee dock au any andes Saha his | stops until he judges himself to be, for the present, | knowledge of them does not reach my ¢ar dl 
1—his eyelids dropped, | beyond pursuit; then he dresses himself as per-| some hours after. I then hear that at the very. 


yellow, smootti-coniet, fruits, closely related to 
pumpkins, it seemed as if all the land ii i rned—t <ati ‘ r 
» about Auray | and yet his brain burned—shame, vexation, fear, | fectly as the absence of one important garment ad-| moment when the throng was thickest, and the 
aits of, and makes for Musselburg—where lives | empress passing in her gilded coach— very blaze 


must have been exclusively devoted to their cul- anxiety fought against sleep; id i 

ture, You saw them piled in heaps, you sa! sh we et ‘er all his emotion ae ea 

separately, you saw than whole, Nou SAW Avert See ena ie a his emotions. And it did; | an uncle of his—without serious reflection on the | of jewel he parapet of a bridge gave WAY, a, 

Separately, you ems redolent with melons, the baila ch of the thong, even in | fact, that his name “ is written in printing-ink, by hundreds df eaprunt beings were awept into tho" , | 

ground was encumbered with melon rinds: wo-| But bis relief was not to | the kind hands of a loving mother, on the.side- | viver Se oie were rescued and some were Not, 

ground waa encuabered with melon Finds; Te. | ened about ewoitn, the 0 last. He soon awak-| zusset” of his shirt, und fe also carved, in not ak | it will vt AS iaowt how many people parishes 

up with the clasp-knife that answers to every me-| tained it was a nois funda and soon ascer- ble school-boy hieroglyphics, on the haft of the fe ra cv thing taro alway mado a mystery i 

OP iE th te Teench peasant, and children | Htened—the nots ise that had seared sleep. He] kn [tis still early, and as his uncle is a late ‘or such things aro always ma nT policy to hush 
. ise was overhead, and he rose and | riser, ho bivouacs on the Links till nine, when, on pies naire: 2 par or oatioe we tee made, thal . 
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no blame may be attached to the officials, and 
through them to the government—a policy as wenlk 
as it is uselese, monsters ever becoming bydra- 
headed when subject to the speculations of ignor- 
ance and suspicion. 
There has been a duel fought too, between two 
nobles. Tho night before, there had been a wed- 
ding, and the bridegroom, when left alone with his 
bride, had accused her of unchastity, and brought 
forward a letter he had received as evidence 
against her. She vehemently, and justly, as it 
proved, denied the truth of what he said; and the 
bridegroom became so enraged at her protestations 
of innocence that he turned her into the streets. 
She flew to her brother’s house, who, in a passion 
of indignation sent a challenge to the bridegroom, 
which was immediately accepted, and at the first 
shot the miserable accuser fell to the ground a 
vorpse. 
ma ‘he penalty for ducling is banishment to Sibe- 
ria or the Caucasus; but such secrecy prevails 
that it is seldom discovered; and if it should be 
known it becomes a question whether it be politic 
to take the matter up. Dvspotisimis as greata ty- 
rani to itself as to its dependents; it must be sur- 
rounded with so many chains and so many tram- 
mels, it cannot stir withoutso much consideration, 
that its freedom is but a shadow after all. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that in spite of the chance of ban- 
ishment, ducls are coustantly occurring, and dur- 
ing my stay in Russland one took place in which 
detection was successfully eluded. A splendid 
hunting party set off for a day’s pleasure, with 
every accompaniment that wealth and luxury 
could devise. The day was glorious, the sport 
most excellent; but in the excitement of the chase, 
the young Count ——’s gun exploded, and he was 
brought home pale and bdlecding, his right thigh 
miserably shattered. It was known to many, but 
whispered even only by a few, that the hunting 
arty was a mere ruse arranged with the only ob- 
ject of allowing tho settlement of a senseless but 
fiery quarrel. The shot had, of course, been in- 
flicted by the count’s adversary. 

Such things as these are deeply gnawing at the 
heart of Russland; and as [turn my back on St. 
Petersburg, I pray that the time may not be dis- 
tant when their hold may be diminished, and free- 
dom and knowledge wipo every trace of them 
away. 





A LOST WORLD. 


4 ere past quarter of a century, disinterring from 
the dust of ages the hidden secrets of genera- 
tions so long gone by that the very names of many 
of the nations which once figured so conspicuously 
in the worid’s annals have perished with them, has 
developed many strange facts with regard to an- 
cient America, It would be strange, after all, if, 
instead of having “no past,” “no antiquity,” as 
bas been alleged by her detractors, the continent 
discovered by Columbus should prove to be the 
older of the two, 

Throughout its entire length and breadth traces 
have been discovered of a race, or rather a world 
of people, who performed their part in the great 
life drama at so carly an epoch that nearly every 
vestige of their existence must have disappeared 
centuries before the discoveries of Columbus. 
The hardy Northmen who visited the Atlantic 
coasts as early as the fourth or fifth centuries, 
found them occupied by hostile races in such 
numbers as to repel every attempt to penetrate the 
interior; the Northmen who made the first au- 
thenticated discoveries in the western hemisphere, 
in spite of the fact that Columbus has always re- 
ceived that honor, and who must still have been 
preceded by others, whose accounts of the strange 
Jands they had visited, and the wonders they had 
seen, in the absence of corroboration, were receiv- 
ed as fables by their countrymen. Had there 
been in those days such things as newspapers, the 
whole world would have learned of another conti: 
nent. It would have been interesting in a histori- 
cul point of view, as it would have developed the 
existence, and perhaps have preserved the record 
of a number of nations of which the last vestiges 
are now fading from the earth. 

Whatever may have been the origin of our abor- 
igines, it is certain that large portions of what is 
now the United States, and of countries farther 
south, were inhabited by a numerous people, wear- 
ing comfortable clothing, and being somewhat ad- 
i Some of them, as those of 

Mexico and Central America, have left behind 

them vast rdins, proving that their cities were not 

unworthy of being ranked with the proudest of 
the oliten time. 

‘Throughout the Northern country numerous 
traces of vanished people have been from time to 
time discovered, but fuinter and less absolutely 
defined than those of the Aztecs—showing couclu- 
sively the greater antiquity of the Northerners. 
The mound-builders, indications of whose industry 
und engineering skill have been found by the 
archaeologist Squires scattercd over the Middle 
und Northern States, must have been more nu- 
merous in their day than the. enlightened people 
that have supplanted them, yet they have vanish- 
ed so entirely from the scene of their earthly b 
bors, that, unless we adopt the theory of retro- 
gression and accept the North American Indians 
and the Southern Aztecs as the last representutives 
of the ancients of America, we have not the slight- 
est clue to them. 

The most remarkable circumstances in_connec- 
tion with these “people ” is, that they left behind 
them no utensils or other implements, and that, in 
cases where yecords have been discovered, they 
were in un alphabet so unlike anything ever before 
known (the tables of Copana and Palenque, for in- 
stance,) us to defy all research. Traces th 









































traces of an identity of language, but all too vague 
and uncertain, as yet, to base theory upon. 
seems as though, at some fur-gone period of the 
world’s history, Almighty Providence, as a punish- 
ment for its sins, had biotted at once from exist- 


mock the proud, vain and glorious spirit which Ied 
to their erection, But there will, doubtless, arise, 


nowledge of dialects and hicroglyphic writing, 
ful and impressive of modern mysterics. 


Lovx.—No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, 





aro of customs similar to those of the Asiatics— | of his services to hi 


or bind so fast, as love can do with # single thread, | that I’m a: 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MUSINGS, 


TPE day has past, the night has come, 
Still onward move me to the tomb; 
The flowers that decked our morning way 
Are hastening down to stern decay; 

The lamp of life burns dimly now, 

And many a wrinkle shades the brows 
‘And Friendship, like a withered flower, 
‘Has lived and died its little hour. 


The storms which fate has spread above; 
The flower that’s born but for to love; 
‘The sun that walks the noonday sky; 
‘The dew which on the flowerets lie; 

The waning light, the glorious dawn, 
The bark upon the storm-wave borne, 
Are types of life—how soon they close 
‘When death its shadow round it throws. 


Soon, soon will come for me the sleep, 
There's none to care and uone to weep; 
But far beyond death’s rolling flood 
here lies a pathway marked with blood, 
Where loved ones walk in raiment bright, 
Seraphic to my longing sight; 
Yes, there 171) meet with love at last, 
‘When death with all its horror’s past. 
Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 


Facetious Jdle-Galh, 


sreeeees TRACKS.—In the county of Anderson, 
in the good old State of Kentucky, lived a very 
eccentric old man by the name of Nicholas Leath- 
ers, known far and wide as.“ Old Nick Leathers.” 
Having some land business which called him to 
¥rankfort in the dead of winter, he weut to the 
house of the Seeretary of State, who happened 
not tobe in just then. The wife of the si tary 
undertook to entertain him in the interval, and be- 
ing a devoted Episcopalian and greatly interested 
in the distribution of tracts, she asked him about 
the religious condition of the people of his neigh- 
hood, whether they were supplied with tracts, ctc. 

“O, yes, madam, hog tracks, coon tracks, deer 
tracks, all sorts of tracks; I expect my boys are 
tracking rabbits now.” 























seeeeses “Why, Sarah,” remarked a school- 
master to a pretty girl, who had failed to give a 
satisfactory question in arithinetic, “ when | was 
of your age I could answer apy question in arith- 
metic that was asked mo.” 

“Tf you please, sir, L can give you a question I 
don’t think you can answer.” 

“ What is it, Sarah?” 

“Why, sir, suppose an apple cansed the ruin of 
the whole human racc, how many such apples, 
given by me, would cause you to give the whole 
school a weck’s holiday on the Fourth of July?” 

The school-master fainted—and has never dared 
to look at Sarah since, 


seeeeees The Marshal of Cincinnati, a few days 
since, received the follwing telegraphic dispatch 
trom Dayton. We hope, for the sake of the baby, 
the frow may be caught:— 

“Mister Marshal, imine frow raned away mit 
one Dutchman this inornin’; she has but one eye 
vich is plack—t’other cye ish plack too, but she 
lost him. She’s ash pig ash a hogshead. I vant 
to ketch her mit de telegraph and send her home 
to her baby, for if she don’t cooms I vips her like 
ter tyvle.”” 





+ During the first settlement of the town 
of Crawfordsville, Gu., the native place of Alex- 
ander H. Sicphens, a leading member of the pres- 
ent Congress, the Commissioners pussed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting any juggler trom operating with- 
in the corporate limits without paying a cer- 
tain license. Before many days the Marshal pre- 
sented to the honorable Bourd of Commissioners, 
a jugyler who had refused to pay his license. 
Whew asked how he knew him to be a juggler, he 
replied,— 

“ Why, he’s got a cart load of jugs right down 
here now!” 


. Beauty, like lobsters, will spoil in 
time; kisses, like ice, will melt; words arc but air; 
love is only u bubble, bright, beautilul in the lizhe 
of fancy—touched by the rough reality of life itis 
nothing; hope the plaything of the bour; despair, 
the suicide’s excuse; money, the God men wor- 
ship; honesty, a new suit of clothes, worn as lit- 
tle as possible, and soon out of fashion; pride, an 
exceHent substitute for knowledge; pistols and 
cofice for two. 








Last Sunday a young clergyman in an 
adjoining town cndeavored to illustrate a point in 
his sermon by alluding to the recent eclipse of the 
sun; aud to enlighten his hearers ou the subject of 
eclipses, remarked that a solar eclipse was caused 
by the moon passing between us and the sun, and 
that un cclipse of the moon was produced “ in tke 
sume manner, by the sun passing between the earth and 
the moon!” Tis congregution appreciated the in- 
formation. 

s+ereess A new mode of collecting a bad debt 
was most effectively tried a few weeks ago in the 
Rue de la Seine, in Paris, before the lodgings ot a 
somewhat dissipated student. A man wus observ- 
ed walking up und down before the house, having 
upon his back u lurge placard, with the words, 
*“Monsicur C — owes me for thirty bottles of vin 
rouge; Lam waiting until he pays for them.” He 
did not wait very long. 





+eeeeee+ A dashing foreman to a tailor in Glas- 
gow, having got a holiday to go to see his majes- 
ty, and dining in a mixed company, wished to im- 
press those present with the immense importance 
cmployers. 

“Though | suy it, that should not say it,” quoth 








It | Snip, “if it was not for me our people could uot 
carry on their busin 


” 





“Tenn very well believe you,” said one of the 


party; “T uever yet heard of a tailur who could 
tence an entire world, whose very monuments | carry on his business without his yvose, 


++eeeee+ Before the days of tetotallers, a neigh- 


hour of the day, crawling slowly homeward on his 


pevons competent to the task, who, from their | bor of Mr. Bisbee saw a gentleman, at fam carly 
KK rox “( 
may yet succced in clearing up this most wonder- hands and knees over the frozen yround. 


“Why don’t you get up, Mr. Bisbee? why don’t 


er 0d 0+ you get up and walk?” sitid his neighbor. 





ould, b-b-b-but it’s so mighty thin here 
id A shall break through!” 


“T wee 
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++eerees Tho first symptoms of love in the wisest 
of the world’s philosophers were certainly very 
remarkable. 

“Leaning,” says Socrates, “my shoulder to her 
shoulder, and my head to hers, as we were read- 
ing together in a book, I felt, it is a fact, a sudden 
sung in my shoulder, like the biting of 2 flea, 
which I still felt above five days after, and a con+ 
tinual itching crept into my heart.” 


srseeeee “ Where are you going?” said a young 
gentleman to an elderly one in @ white cravat, 
whom he overtook a few miles from Little Rock. 
“Tum going to Heaven, my son; I have been 
on the way eighteen years.” 

“Well, good-bye old fellow, if you have been 
travelling toward Heaven eighteen years and pot 
no neste to it than Arkansas, I’ll take another 
route. 


. An Irishman saw the sign of the Rising 
Sun near the Seven Dials, and underneath was 
wrote, A. Moon, the man’s name who kept it being 
ron Moon. The Irishman thinking he had dis+ 
covered a just cause for triumph, roars out to his 
companion,— 
“ Ouly seo, Feilim! sce here! they talk of the 
Irish bulls; only do you sce now! here’s a fellow 
puts up the Rising Sun and calls it A Moon.” 
seeesess A gentleman who has just returned 
from Arkansas says that he heard the following 
dialogue at a taverol 

“ Halloa, boy! ? 
“Wallon yourself!” 
“Can [ get breakfast here?” : 
“T reckon you.can’t.” 
“Why not?” 
“Muassa’s away, and missus’ drunk, de baby 
got de colic, and [ don’t care a darn for nobody.” 





— . 
teseeeee “May it please your honor,” said a 
lawyer, addressing one of the city judges, “I 
brought the prisoner from jail on a habeas cor- 
pus. 

“Well,” said a fellow in an under tone, who 
stood in the rear of the court, “ these lawyers will 
say anything. I suw the man get out of a cab at 
the court door.” 








+ “ My son,” said Mr. Smith to his littlo 
boy, who was devouring an egg, (it was Mr. 8,’s 
desire to instruct the boy,) “ my son, do you know 
that chickens came out of eggs? ” 

“Ah, do they father?” said young hopeful, “I 
thought that eggs came out of chickens!” 

seseeees Every woman was made for a mother, 
consequently babies are just as necessary to their 
“ peuce of mind” as health. If you wish to look 
at melancholly and indigestion, look at an old. 
maid. Lf you would take a peep at sunshine, look 
in the fuce of a young mother. 
++ An old man said—“ for a long time I 
puzzled myself about the difficultics of Scripture 
until at lust I came to the conclusion that reading 
the Bible was like eating fish. When I find a dith- 
culty [ lay it aside and call it a lone. Why should 
1 chore on the bone, when there is such nutritious 
meat?’ 


“Tdo not wish to insult you gentle- 
men, but I must take the liberty of telling you 
that there has been # good deal of hard lying un- 
der this roof to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, “and it has pretty 
much all been done under the roof of your owa 
mouth.” 

William came running into the house 
the other day, and asked, cayerly: 

“ Where does Charity begin?” 

" a home, I replied, in the words of the pro- 
verb. . 

“Not by a good deal,” rejoincd the boy; “it 
begins at sea (C.) 


seseeese “Did I understand you to say that I 
was lousy, sir?” 

“©, no! I merely told my friend that when it 
rained lice in Egypt [thought you must have been 
walking there without a hat—that’s all.” 





+++ “That’s my impression,” as the printer 
said to a pretty girl when he kissed her. 

“ And that’s a token of my regard,” replied the 
lady, boxing his ears, 


+++eeee+ The Pekin Visitor says, “coming home 
a few mornings since, we met a man attempting 
to walk on both sides of the street. By a skillful 
manoruvre we passed between him.” 





sesssees At a printers’ festival the following 
toast was given :— 

“The Editor and Lawyer—The devil is satisfied 
with the copy of the former, but requires the ori- 
ginal of the latter.” 





sereesees “My dear Julia,” said one pretty girl 
to another, “can you make up your mind to mar- 
ry that odious Mr. Snuff?” 


could take him ata pinch.” 
+++eee++ Somebody has discovered that when a 


betting man says he’ll “‘ tuke you,” he meens that, 
if he can, “ take you in.” 


us that Joshua was the son of Nun? 





the poor do for cach other. 


Original. 
TO IMAGINATION. 


MAGINATION, sweet and soft, 
Come! bear my eager soul aloft 
Upon thy wings, 
From earthly things. 
That it may in those realms secure 
‘The rare, the beautiful, and pure. 


Show to it there some wondrous sight 
Painted by Mancy, clothed in light; 
That, dazzled by 
Its brillianey, 
Returned to earth. it, through the pen, 
May make the picture live uguin. — BIRDBEYE. 





“Why, my dear,” replied Julia, “I believe I 


++ Can it be said with truth that we are all 
children of forefathers, when Moses plainly tells 


++++++ None but God and the poor know what 








Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 





Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
end of euch Lne, and have tlie answers all numbered. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of twenty-nine letters. 
My 10, 22, 6, 4 is a very useful plant. 
“18, 3, 20 is an ancient ship. 
“ 5, 8,23, 2, 26, 20 is a towu in the state of New 
Jersey. 


cit 1,7, 2, 13, 4 is the name of a street in Jersey 
a 


“17, 19, 28, 21 is the name of 2 bird. 
“9, 18, 26, 4, 16,15, 6, 19 is an occupation. 
“ 15, 6, 23, 24, LI, 26, 27, 12, 29 is one of the 
United States. 
“ 14, 18, 27, 25 is a word signifying rest. 

17, 2, 26 is something to be detested, 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
an admicer of the Waverley Magazine. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 
Iam composed of thirty letters. 
My 4, 12, 16, 24, 8, 7, 2, 22 is an island in the 
Mediterranean. 
‘11, 21, 9, 15, 3, 17 is a product of the dairy. 
“ 19, 13, 26 is a boy’s nick-name. 
“ 28, 6, 15, 2, 23, 5 is a lake in New York. 
“ 24, 8. 26,9 is a coin. : 
“ 1, 8, 29, 30,17, 10, 28, 20, 18 is one of the Uni- 
ted States, 
“ 27, 25, 13, 14 is a vehicle. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a young lady. 
Auswer next week, 
$a 0 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


Answer to Enigma No. 1, “The New York 
State Incbriate Asylum, Binghamton, Broome 
County, N. Y.” 
Answer to Charade. “Moon-light.” 

He ee 


 tteseses A Union-and-Constitution-party politi- 
cian lately asked one of our young men if he 
thought the people would elect Bell whether or 


no. 
“Elect Bell-Wether?” asked our young man; 
“T shouid as soon expect them to elect Ewe!” 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


‘Tus paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing {mimoral being uduultted into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tules, Ris 
tory, Biog: aphy, together with Music and Puetry. ‘the 
puper coutains no ultra sentiments, and meddles nelthor 
with politics nor religion, but it is characterized by a high 
moraltone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No. 5 Lindail St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, aud an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance. 
Clubs, by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, 89. 
‘Yen for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 months, 915. Paper stopped. 
when the last nuinber paid for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. But if a person commences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. ‘Three copics 
12 months for 95.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books, Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
Isreceived. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-oftice, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out, 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 
of the low price. Wecannot send thom at the elub price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.~-$3. a year, or two for §5., In advance 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“ Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mall; “ Petersons Ladies’ Mayazino," 
“Harper's Magazine," “Godey's Lady's Book," “ Ladies' 
Gazette of Fashion,” “ Atlantic Monthly. 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

‘Tue Way To SussomBe.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a papers to enclose the money in a letter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 
fice, county and state very pluinly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. re 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

H. Dexter & Co., No 113 Nassau Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Philadelphla—Taylor & Co., Balti- 
more—G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati; Ohio—E Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada—F, A. Cramp, 


Louisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 











GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘Wr have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent FREE. 

SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 








COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 


Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
jence. It wi hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance forsewing them to- 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through tho paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringiug the papers all into a compact and 
convenientform. It will last for soveral years. The price of 
this kind is 75 cents, It can be had of any periodical dealer 
nthe country. Dealors can be supplied by Drxrer & Co., 








of New York, or at this office. $1.00 ifsent by mail. 








‘We have bad manufactured expressly for our paper a - 
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Original. 
“MY GUARDIAN LOVE.” 


QWEET guardian love: my soul-harp's silver strings 
Are quivering with wild ecstacy ; 
Zolian straing, fike rustling auge! wings, 

Breathe forth a hope-born melody. 


The bright star-kings in this blue home above, 
Who weave a glory-robe for even, 

Bend their white brows to hear my song of love, 
That murmurs soit of thee and Heaven! 


The spirit harp-chords are dewy with my tears, 
But sunlight after shade seems brighter; 

And hope seems sweeter wheu ‘tis born of fears; 
So, aiter woe, my heart sings lighter! 


My guardian Jove; I pray for thy sweet smile, 
hen day on night's star-breast is weeping; 
Thou zilt abide till 1 am Weaven’s child, 
And in the grave my faults are sleuping. 


Angels from on high are nestling in thy breast. 
Thy great heart-throbs called them from above! 
O! let me iu thy soul-arms ever rest 
My epirit-twin and guardian love! 
Eaciie Dz VILLE. 





Gleanings from the qress. 


seeseeee To Drive Curs Orr.—lf an English- 
man is persecuted and followed by a yelping cur 
he can generally manage to get rid of him by stoop- 
ing down and pretending to pick up 4 stone, for 
all curs have a mortal dread of a thrown stone; but 
on the bogs of Ireland the dogs don’t care a bit if 
the person they are barking at pretends to pick up 
a stone; they know, cunning brutes, there are no 
stones in the bogs to be picked up and thrown at 
them, but they act very differently if there happens 
to be aheap of stones anywhere handy. It is an 
unpleasant situation to be attacked. by a dog; if 
you are so circumstanced, never attempt to run; 
try throwing a stone at him, present your hat in 
your hand, and when he has seized it, hit him 
with a stick across the nose or fore leg. 

These are the most vulncrahle points in a dog; 
a blow on any other part of the head but the nose 
won't hurt him a bit, If a dog comes upto you 
and growls, and won’t be friendly, don’t withdraw 
from him; put ona bold face, and stretch your 
hand toward him, keeping it quite still (if you 
withdraw it after stretching it out he will bite 
you;) the dog will come up and smell the hand, 
and, having once done this, he will be your friend 
for life. A chimney sweep once made a match to 


‘fight a bull-dog single-handed, armed only with 


his brush. _ He entered the arena with his brush 
in one hand and a foot of bramble bush covered 
with thorns in the other. The dog sprung at 
him; he presented the bramble bush to the ani- 
mal, who seized itin his mouth, and so got hooked 
by the thorns on it; the chimney sweep belabored 
him over the head and nose with the back of the 
brush, and won the match. We are to learn from 
this, that if a man is attacked by'a bull-dog he 
should hold a stick between his hands, and pre- 
sent it to the dog, who will seize it, and give the 
man time for further measures. A rat catcher 
lately told me that he had a monkey that would be 
“a match for any dog in any pit.” The monkey 
was given a short stout stick; he watched his op- 
portunity, sprang on the dog’s back; it was im- 
possible for the dog to throw him, and the mon- 
eh beat him about the head at his will.—Buck- 
a 


sesesees THE DEATH OF MADAME RoLanp.— 
In the “ Queens of Society,” by Grace and Philip 
Wharton, one of the freshest books out, there is a 
thrilling account of the last moments of the life of 
the most striking character of the French Revolu- 
tion, the gifted, the beautiful and unfortunate 
Madame Roland. 

The tumbrel had come and gone incessantly on 
that fatalday. It was in its Inst journey for that 
day that it took up Madame Roland and an old 
trembling man named Lamarche. The mob, rey- 
elling in blood, shouted, “‘ 4 la guillotine!” “Tam 
going there,” she answered; “ but those who sent 
me thither will not be long ere they follow. Igo 
innocent; but they will come stained with blood, 
and you who applaud our execution will then ap- 
plaud theirs.” ‘he mob answered her with the 
vilest insults and grosset epithets. Youth and 
beauty could no more excite admiration in their 
ferocious hearts than the trembling old age by her 
side could draw forth pity. Lamarche wept bit- 
terly; but Madame Roland, proud of her fate, was 
unnaturally gay, and she strove to cheer and en- 
courage him. When they arrived at the Place de 
Ja Concorde, where, beneath a huge clay statue of 
Liberty, stood the guillotine, reeking still with the 
blood of her friends, she leaped lightly from the 
cart. The executioner pulled her by the arm to- 
ward the scaffold. ‘ Stay,” said she, feeling sym- 
pathy for her companion even at this moment; “ I 
have a favor to ask, though not for myself.” She 
then explained that the sight of her death would 
redouble the old man’s misery, and begged that he 
might be allowed to die first. She heard the knife 
fallon his neck without a shudder, then bowing to 
the great statue, she cried, “0, Liberty! Liberty! 
how many crimes are committed in thy name!” 
and mounted the scaffold firmly. Ina few seconds 
her head, fair a8 it was, rolled into the basket pre- 
pared to receive it. Thus, at thirty-nine years of 

age, died this strange woman. 


ssseeees EUROPE AND MeExico.—It is rather 
risky to believe anything that is said about Mexi- 
co, for the chances are that, no matter what you 
imay hear about her, you will have to give up be- 
Jieving it in a very few days, or evéh hours. The 
last story about her is, that she is to become the 
object of the indelicate attentions of not less than 
three European powers—to wit, Spain, France and 
England. The Spaniards are said to be awaiting 
the arrival of a fleet at Cuba, when they mean to 
take possession of Vera Cruz, and to invade the 
country, making the Rich Town, we suppose, the 
base of their operations, as we did in 1847. Spain, 
though she acknowledged the independence of 
Mexico many years since, has always had a li- 
quorish tooth for the land of pulque, and tobacco, 
and vanilla, not to mention silver, which grows in 
the territories of the once imperial Aztecs. It is 
thirty years since she made her last attempt to re- 
conquer that country, in repulsing which Santa 
Anna so distinguished himself—and so laid the 
foundation of his ability to be so very mischievous. 
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Sho would gladly have some one do for her from 
Cuba what Cortez did from that island against 
Mexico in the reign of her first Charles; but men 
like £2 Marques are not common in these times; 
and with the change of times has come x change 
of circumstances equally forbidding. France has 
some idea, either of backing Spain, or of doing 
something for herself in Mexico—what, we can’t 
say. England is getting pious on the subject, and 
is deeply concerned for the establishment of toler- 
ation in Mexico, the country where the Tnquis: 
tion of the Castilian succeeded to the Aztcc’s sacri- 
ficial stone, and where they regard a Protestant as 
something between a demon and a beast. We 
ought to wish her success, whatever we may think 
of the designs of the other nations, for toleration 
would be a terrible blow to Romanism there! and 
every blow that is struck at that falls for the ad- 


vancement of mankind. 


teseeees A SAVAN IN A DicemMa.—A “ scien- 
tific man,” who was recently a member of a com- 
mittee to examine the young ladies of a female 
seminary as to their scholarship, got into rather 
an embarrassing position. As bis fellow commit- 
tee men were examining the young ladics in as- 
tronomy, alzebra, geometry, conchology, itcholo- 
#y, entomology, pneumatology, geology, physiol- 
oy, and other like branches of fashionable female 
education, the great savan suddenly broke silence 
for the first time by propounding to the pupils 
generally the startling inquiry, “ What is gravy?” 
The entire institution—fuculty and all—were 
aghast. Of course the question was too deep for 
the intelligence of the pupils, and their indignation 
too deep for utterance. Gravy was a branch of 
science and a product of art which they had never 
mastered. Gravy smacked of the kitchen, and 
sngvested useful knowledge and industry. To 
think that they should be suspected of such a 
thing! Some of them burst into tears, and the 
principal looked grave about gravy. But the sa- 
van was not to be daunted, and repeated the ques- 
tion, “ What is gravy?” No response being given, 
he himself ave a scientific answer to the question, 
followed by some practical suggestions, and 
wound up with “a few happy remarks appropriate 
to the occasion,” in which he advocated the novel 
idea that it was more important for a womian to 
know how to cook a plain dish, gravy included, 
than to calculate an eclipse. We agree with the 
savan that while other branches of education are 
to be zealously pursued, the skill to make good 
gravy is an accomplishment of which the fairest 
young lady may be proud. No girl who cannot 
practically and scientifically answer the question, 
“What is gravyb” should have the degree of F. 
W. (tit for a wife) conferred upon her, 

















. ++ Sm Roperr PeEL.—When Robert 
Peel, then a youth, began business as a cotton- 
printer, near Bury, he lodged with his partner, 
Willlam Yates, paying eight and sixpence per 
week for board and lodging, “ William Yates’ 
eldest child,” says our author, “ was a girl named 
Ellen, and she very soon became an especial fa- 
yorite with the young lodger. On returning from 
his hard day’s work at ‘The Ground,’ he would 
take little Nelly on his knee, and say to her, ‘ Nel- 
ly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my wife?’ to 
which the child would readily answer, ‘ Yes,’ as 
any child would do. ‘Then T’ll wait for thee, 
and none else.” And Robert Peel did wait. As 
the girl grew in beauty toward womanhood, his 
determination to wait for her was strengthened; 
and after the lapse of ten years—ycars of close <)- 
plication to business and rapidly increasing pr \<- 
perity—Robert Pcel married Killen Yates when she 
had completed her seventeenth year; and the pret- 
ty child whom her mother’s lodger and father’s 
partner had nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. 
Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the 
fature Prime Minister of England. Lady Peel was 
a noble and beautiful woman, fitted to grace any 
station in life. She possessed rare powers of mind, 
and was, onevery emergency, the high-souled and 
faithful counsellor of her husband, Many years 
after their marriage she acted as his amenuensis, 
conducting the principal part of his business cor- 
respondence, for Pecl himself was an indifferent 
and almost unintelligible writer. She died in 1803, 
only three years after the baronetey had been con- 
ferred upon her husband. It is said that London 
fashionable life proved injurious to her health; 
and old Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to 
say, ‘If Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a lady she 
might ha’ been living yet.’ ” 


seeeeees A Woman or Sprrit.—A neat and 
charming maiden in Indiana, the fortunate pos- 
sessor ofa considerable property, became engaged 
for marriage to a green, unattractive, clumsy boy 
of eighteen years. The day for the wedding was 
fixed, and the course of rustic love was running 
smoothly enough. One day the groom-expectant 
appeared before his mistress with wrinkled brow, 
quivering chin, eyes filled with tears. 

“ My father says Ishan’t marry unless I first pay 
him for my time.” 

This was all he said. The woman at once sent 
him to the sharp parent with instructions to learn 
the lowest rate of exchange at which the time 
could be transmuted into money, 

“T will sell you,” said the father, “ for two hun- 
dred dollars, and not a cent less.” 

“And L will buy you,” returned the damsel, 
when the offer was communicated to her. She 
paid the money, married the property, and has 
since so assiduously cultivated it that a great im- 
provement personally, morally, and intellectually 
has taken place. 


+reeeers POWER OF AN ATOM OF Porson.—A 
young Brazillian student of medicine has just died 
in Paris, where he recently graduated with honor. 
He succumbed to the results of a minate dissec- 











peau, Chassaignac, and other eminent physicians, 
In vain adopted all the expedients that medical 
science and skill could suggest to stay the malady. 
Full of ardor and zeal to make the most of his 
fessional opportunities in Paris, the patient insist- 
ed on continuing his attendance on the hospitals, 
and expired the very evening before the day fixed 
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for his return to practice medicine in his native | dozen women, cach of them with a squalling: in- 
r presuming to speak to them; all but the 


place. The celebrated Dr. Phillips has recently | fant in their arms and another hardly able to | for 
been in danger of his life from a similar cause, and | walk, clinging to their dresses, making their way | Englishwoman, 
de who, leaving her 


France,) at the age of fifty-eight, in consequence | in their arms, aud nursing bottle in their hand. | ter and brought it to the soldier. 


of a puncture with a suture ne 
some time in a wound made for the removal of a 
cancerous tumor. Diseases of similar origin are 
far from infrequent. Dr. Fullerton gives an in- 
stance of a lady inocculating herself by kissing 
the corpse of her son-in-law, while her lips were 
slightly abraded. nd pé 
tient, a butcher, having died from innoculation in 
skinning a diseased cow, this brated physician 
was assisted by a medical friend in examining the 
body. Though no wound was received while con- 
ducting their investigations, both surgeons were 
troubled with a pricking and heated sensation in 
the hands and arms, followed by » feeling of dis- 
comfort and want of appetite for a wock after- 
ward, In Australia, sheep, horses and cows often 
communicate a similar dangerous, and, often- 
times, fatal disease to the persons employed to 
prepare their skins for commerce, 


seeseees Mowzy Snarks.—At every turn of 
life the loboring man, the mechanic, and the busi- 
ness man, are met with the highwayman’s demand 
for their money, by a few heartless moncy sharks. 
They have not the manliness to come boldly out 
with pistol, knife or bludgeon, and give the man a 
chance to overcome them at their own work, out- 
wit them, or take to his hecls. These modern 
highwaymen, who ‘control our railroads and fer- 
ries, skulk, like cowards and assassins, behind the 
law, and fire in ambush or strike in the dark. It 
is your money or your liberty, and no effort is 
made to recompense you for the one or give you 
the other. You loose both money and liberty— 
and even feel your manliness go a8 you ‘behold the 
utter hopelessness of your condition. In this re- 
spect, certain of the Brooklyn Ferries are little bet- 
ter than traps set wherewith to rob the people of 
their money. The man at the ticket-office puts the 
pistol at your head, in effect, and pay you must or 
turn back. This alternative would not be so hard 
if you found any equivalent for the money so per- 
emtorily demanded. You are carried across the 
river, it is true, but only when and how the gang 
sce fit too carry you. You may possibly go di- 
rect, or you may lose half or three-quarters of an 
hour—worth more to you than ten times the fare 
demanded—uureasonable as it is. No effort 
seems to be made to accommodate the public, 
who are treated as chattels made especially for the 
capitalist to make money out of, and every attempt 
at public conveyance is either bought off or 
crushed out. It is time some severe remedy were 
adopted. If we saw one of these money sharks 
dangling at the end of a rope, we would be sure to 
not cut him down till he was placed beyond the 
power to commit any more legal robberies. 





seseeees ANOTHER LiTTLE TomMy.—The arri- 
val of a Japanese merman is announced in the 
San Francisco papers, as one of the passengers by 
the last vessel from the land of the No Kamis. The 
Alta Californian says :— 

“We were permitted, in ‘dreadful secrecy,’ to 
witness the opening of the box. The lid was re- 
moved, and the merman sat revealed in all its 
contorted hideousness. No description could do 
it justice; but though we despair at the outset, we 
will attempt it. The merman is about three inches 
taller than the mermaid; he sits squatted like a 
superanuated digger Indian, und appears like a 
skinny, dried up mummy. The body, legs and 
arms are long and bony, and here and there ap- 
pear little tufts of hair, though the body is nearly 
denuded of such covering. The creature is pro- 
vided with hands something between the human 
appendage and the flippers of an otter, and ter- 
minate in three fingers and sharp claws. It ap- 
pears to have been amphibious, and must have 
propelled in the water with great swiftness. The 
ribs, underneath the skinny covering, are appa- 
rent, and look like those of a human being. he 
most curious part of all is the head, which con- 
nects with the body by a narrow skinny neck, and 
its shape is like that of a mermaid, but out of the 
top of it grow two veritable horns, giving to the 
creature a singular appearance as he grins from 
between his shining rows of diminutive tecth. Lit- 
tle tufts of hair appear on the spot “ where the 
hair ought to grow,” and also about the cars. Had 
his satanic majesty ever taken it into his noddle to 
become a fiend incarnate, and yet preserve his 
identity, he could scarcely have studied out 2 more 
appropriate shape than this. 


seeeeees WOMAN AND Dress.—Alphonse Karr 
writes of the ladies less poetically than Michclet— 
both seem to understand the sex pretty well, but 
their experiences may have been different. Karr 
says :— 

“Tn a woman’s life everything leads to a new 
dress; everything ends with a new dress; every 
circumstance is marked by a new dress, and the 
dregs is the most important point. A irl is going 
to be married—a dress. For a moment her heart 
is filled with love, thoughts of an entirely new ex- 
istence, and of a long separation from her parents. 
Everything disappears before the all-absorbing 
question of the wedding-dress. A relation dies. 
The gricf of the ladics is violent; but it is soon 








What are people wearin, 
fashionable mode of testifying one’s sorrow? 


the dress do not happen to fit, or the bonnet be} 
too much or too little off the head. 
dress is made of some new material, if the bonnet 


ry glow ; they are triumphant, they are very hap- 
Ny. 


seeeeees Woman’s Ricuts.—Woman’s rights! | d: 


breeches—and put upon their heads a hat suitable | ti 


‘o the poles, or sitting in the Senate chamber, baby | an 


which had lain|To complete the picture, they should "& Ck 
ele in their mouth and puff awayias they Promene 
through the streets. Woman's rights, indeed! T¢ 
such were the case, where would he the delicacy’ 
and refinement that now makes woman so lovely?” 


She recovered, but a second pa- | you in all things. 


checked, for the mourning has to be thought of. | They hi Ms 
What is the most| hot water and steam ata certain pressure to bo 


It] supplied by fixed boilors at the ter 
is necessary to go to the linen-draper’s, to the} be furnished with a large heater to 
dress-maker’s, to the milliner’s, and in a little | taining the required temperature. 
while they are so thoroughly occupied that there | that each locomotive can 
is quite an end to lamentations, unless, however, | sufficient to run the whole tunnel ul t 
and in working 


But if the | order by 1861. 
iy becoming, then they experience an involunta- - 

ie Papbii ne Englishwoman was sent to France to be educut 
in a Hugenot school in Paris. 
fore the fatal massacre of 


Do not the women enjoy their rights? Ifnot, is | taking a walk in some part of tl 































































































































































Women, take your rights, but let delicacy dictate 


_Your rights are ample—your mission is a glo- 
rious one—seize your pen and give to the world 
your best and noblest thoughts. At the bedside of 
want and sickness keep your watch; relieve the 
depressed and sorrowing; instruct your children 
in the path of duty; make your house pleasant, 
and you will have rights enough, without voting 
and occupying a place in the Senate. 


+eeeeeee THE NOBLEST WOMAN OF TH b, 
—The noblest of all women are those who, one 
ius the frivolities which are supposed to entrance 
heir sex, devote the best efforts of their lives to 
he fulfilment of the duties of wife and mother! 
« Faithful unto death ”’ is the motto of the genuine 
wife; but faithful after death is, only in rare in- 
stances, brought out in practice, even by the most 
continent of loving spouses. Lady Franklin, the 
widow of the unfortunate Sir John Franklin, ‘who 
perished miserably amid the icy terrors of the Are 
tic regions, but whose fate was for many years a 
mystery, has arrived in the city, and is now the 
guest of Henry Grinnell, Esq. This gentleman 
aided her materially in her unceasing searches for 
either the living or the dead partner of her bosom, 
and she has arrived, faithful to the instincts of 
gratitude, love and justice, to thank him in per- 
son for his magnanimous and costly sympathy 
and assistance. Here is an opportunity for a re- 
ception, or an ovation, that every lover of the best 
and most beautiful trait in human nature would he 
happy to assist, as Lady Franklin is not only an 
ornament to her sex, but an example for the wo- 
men of the entire civilized world. With her mari- 
tal constancy and devotion, her unchanging sup- 
port of all that is charitable and moral, her an-. 
flinching self-denial, and her grief to sanctify all, 
she is worthy of the warmest admiration that a 
moral communtiy could award her. Let some- 
thing be done to testify our respect for her. 


aoe. 


see + SurciDEIN New ORLEANS.—The New 
Orleans Delta of the 4th says:—“ About one 
o’clock this morning one of the most painful oc 
currences it has been our duty to chronicle in 
many a day took place. Mr. Edmund Armand, a 
genticman of the first socin! circle of our creole 
families, came to his death by suicide. It appears 
that Mr. Armand had been suffering from an op- 
thalmia complaint for some time, which recently 
had been aggravated by temporary derangement 
of the nervous system. This morning, atthe hour 
above named, as he was sitting on the front bal- 
cony of his house, on the corner of St. Ann and: 
Bourdon streets, he called his valet, Victor, and 
ordered him to bring a cnp of tea. The servant 
proceeded to obiain the tea, leaving hiy mastor 
alone on the batcony. At this hour, Corporal 
Fagot and two watchmen were passing, and their. 
attention was attracted to the balcony Py cries, in: 
the French language, of ‘Help! help! I amost! 
My God, what have I done! Victor, run for.a 
doctor!’ The policemen then heard the noise of & 
fall on the balcony. They immediately entered 
the house, and found the unfortunate gentleman 
rostrate, with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
‘hen they sept for Doctor Vionet, and by. the di- 
rections of the valet removed the body to & room; 
and when the doctor came he saw there was but 
a moment longer for the struggles of the unhappy 
gentleman to close his sad death—and the doctor 
was truc in his statements, for Mr. Armand died 
but a minute after. At half past two this morn- 
jing the coroner was called up to hold the inquest, 
and did so, the jury rendering a verdict, “ Death 
by suicide.” The body was then conveyed to de- 
ceased’s plantation, in Saint James’s parish, 
whence it will be buried.” 


seseeese A Crty RAILRoap UNDER GROUND. — 
The London Illustrated News contains a descrip- 
tion of the tunnel now building under the streets 
of London, for the purpose of connecting the city 
with a serics of railways at the north of the 
Thames. To have a railway after the American 
fashion, passing through a densely populous dis- 
trict, and crossing on a level and over-crowded 
thoroughfare, was considered utterly out of the 
question. Therefore the plan resorted to of avoid- 
ing the surface alrogether, leaving that to the ordi- 
nary local traftic and travel, and going entirely un- 
der the city with all the passenger and freight 
trains. The tennel was constructed by making an 
open cut from tho surface of the streets down the 
distance required, building the archwav and then 
replacing the surface—a cheaper mode than tan- 
nelling. 3 . 

The work has been contracted for and is now in 
progress, The company engaged in it have & CAp- 
ital of $1,250,000, in shares of $50 each. To avol 

any nunoyance of smoke, or the combustion of fuel 
in tho tunnel, the train is to be worked by light lo- 


eomotives, i i 











of a novel and ingenious construction. 
aye no fire box, but, will be charged with 


mini, aod will 
assist in main- 
It is believed 
be supplicd with power 
distance. The 


unncl is expected to be finished 


seeeeeee THE Cup oF Co“p WaTER.—A young 
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Saint Bartholomew s 
‘ompanions were 
he town where 


here were sentinels placed on the walls, When a 
ard he must not leave his post un- 
lt he is relieved, that is, until another comes to 
One of the soldiers, as the young 
have the char- 

that he was 





lay, she and some other young ¢ 
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to tell him her name and place of abode; and this 
she did. When she rejoined her companions, 
some blamed and others ridiculed her; but they 
soon had reason to lament that they had not been 
equally compassionate, for tho grateful soldier 
coutrived on the night of the massucre to save this 
young Englishwoman while all the other inhabi- 
tants of the house she dwelt in were killed. 


ssseeeee THE Ursing SEAL.—In an intaresting 
English work, just published, entitled “ Life in the 
Sea; or, the Nature and Habits of Marine Ani- 
mals,” by Lascelles Wraxall, we find a very amus- 
ing account of the domestic hubits of the Ursine 
Seal. Tho book from which it is taken is written 
for the enquiring many, not for the learned few. 

“Tho Ursine Real isa polygamiat, like the Tark 
or the Mormon, and the number of wives frequent- 
jy amounts to fifty. Tho cubs are usually very 
active, and are fond 
gether. 


er the resistance it offers. 


mother. 


with.the severity of an Eastern pasha. He wil 


fight tor his cubs if you try to take them away 


her several times against a rock. 


crouches at his feet. 


of the French proverb, ‘ Qui dort nine.’ ” 


new light on his character. 
Soon after Gainsborough settled in Londo 


to pay him a visit. 


calicd und solicited him to sit for his picture. Si 


returned; to which Gainsborouyh only replied tha 
circumstance which the president has though 
finish them. 


(From Sir J. Reynolds.) 





of honor. He was first put forward in the world, 
I think, by a Mr. Fonnereaux, who lent him £300, 


lent of his ingratitude. 


nature of business, and its tendency to absor! 


ing and action, 
—honor, truth, charity and esteem for the good 


respectable in society, would be preserved. With- 
out these, the individual is in danger of acquirin 
the unamiable and repulsive qualities of the avari- 
cious man, gcharacter which has been condemned 
in all ages,‘cver since the fuundation of the world. 


a distinguished preacher, who, not being able to 
make an impression upon a man’s understanding, 
wrote the word God on a piece of paper. “ Do 
yousee that?” said he to the individual, ‘ Yes.” 
‘He then covered it with a piece of gold. “Do yon 
sce it now? The effect was startling. The man 
saw at once that he had shut his cyes to all that 
was truc and beautiful in the world, and most 
worthy of his devotion. 





seserees ANOTHER ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY. 
—A few days since, says Life Llustrated, we wit- 
nessed some astonishing displays of arithmetic: 
genius by a young mun named Meredith Holland, 
from Monroe county, Ky., who calied into our 
ofiice. [f asked to multiply any two by cach other, 
however great, he would instantly give the result, 
as by intuition, and without any process of figur- 
ing. This he did in several instances, the numbers 
sometimes rising to millions, and even billions. 
But the most singular manifestation of his powers 
was in calculating from the birth-days of those who 
were present, and propounded test questions to 
him. For example, when the writer of this para- 
praph told him that he was boru March 30th, 1814, 
he iminediately answered, “ Yes, your last. birth- 
day occurred on Friday; from that day to this 
(July 16th) there have been LOY days; the whole 
number of days that you have lived from that time 
to this is 16,910; hours, 105,810; minutes, 24,350, 
400; seconds, 1,450,021,000. Un making a caleula- 
lation in the ordinary way, we found these state- 
ments correct in every particular, omitting, of 

















butif a mother neglects to pick up a cub in her 
month, and thus loses it, the father’s fury is turned 
upon her. He seizes her by the teeth and dashes 
So soon as she 
has slightly recovered she returns to her lord in 
the most humble posture, sheds many tears, and 
The male walks up and 
down, growling, rolling his eyes, and throwing his 
head about; but if he finds that he has no chance 
of recovering the cub, he begins weeping too, so 
violently that the tears fall in drops and wet his 
breast. When old, the Ursine Seal is deserted by 
his wives, and spends the rest of his life in soli- 
tude, principally in sleeping and fasting, but gen- 
erally grows very fat, so that he proves the truth 


ssseeeee GAINSBOROUGH THE PaINTER.—Mr. 
Malone collected several anecdotes of Gainsbor- 
ough the painter, some of which throw an entirely 





Joshua Reynolds thought himself bound in civility 
Gainsborough took not the 
least notice of him for several years, but at length 


Joshua sat once; but being soon afterward affected 
by a slight paralytic stroke, he was obliged to go 
to Bath. On his return to town perfectly restored 
to health, he sent Gainsborough word that he was 


he was glad to hear he was well, and never after 
desired him to sit, or called upon him, or had any 
other intercouse with him till he was dying, when 
he sent and thanked him for the very handsome 
manner in which he had always spoken of him; a 


worth recording in his fourteenth discourse. 
Gainsborough was so enamored of’ his art that he 
had many of the pictures he was then working up- 
on brought to his bedside to show them to Rey- 
nolds, and flattered himself that he should live to 
He was a 
very dissolute, capricious mau, inordinately fond 
of women, and not very delicate in his sentiments 


Gainsborough, having a vote for an election in 
which his benefactor had some concern, voted 
aguinst him. His conscience, however, remon- 
strating aguinst such conduct, he kept himself in 
a state of intoxication from the time he set out to 
vote till his return to town, that ho might not re- 


++ee+e++ PoRSUIT OF WEALTH.—The engrossing 


every thought and feeling, to the exclusion of all 
that ennobles a man’s soul or exalts his moral na- 
ture, require counteracting influences, which are 
to be found in rational, instructive amusements, in 
social intercourse, good buoks, a taste for the fine 
arts, the conversation of men of liberal and en- 
larged minds, the cultivation of the social affcc- 
tions, and the exercise of benevolence both in feel- 
Under these healthful and enliv- 
ening influences the generous impulses of the soul 


opinions of men—all that makes a man’s character 





There is something forcible in the anecdote told of 


course, the hours and minutes of the fraction. of 
the day on which the calculation was made, In- 
stantancous answers, similar to those from the 
data of the birth-day, were also successfully given 
to some half a dozen others, and, so far as we 
know, these answers wero always correct. Certain 
trigometric problems were also propounded to the 
young man, but the answers to these, though given 
with equal promptness, were not gencrally correct, 
owing, as it appeared, to an inability to compre- 
hend essential elements in the problems. His 
speciallity related mosty to the arithmetical de- 
partment, and in this he presents a prodigy sufti- 
ciently wonderful. 

He, is evidently uncducated, and is unable to ex- 
plain the process by which he so quickly obtains 
the answers to the most difficult aritumetical ques- 
tions, but says the moment a#-question is asked, he 
knows the answer, as it were by intuition, and 


of playing and wrestling to- | without the slightest mental effort. 
When one has thrown another on the 
ground, the father comes up growling, toys with 
the victor, trying to overthrow it, and gives the 
young animal more and more embraces, the yreat- 

It is not so attached to 
the lazy, idle cubs. These usually hang about the 
Allthe cubs remain with their parents 
till thoy are a year old. The male loves its females 
and cubs remarkably, but often treats the former 


seseeeee A SKETCH OF LivERPOOL.—Mr. Ben- 
edict has a word or two about Liverpool, a city 
purticularly interesting to-Americans, where hun- 
dreds of our merchantmen are always lying, and 
where the American flag is almost as common as 
in New York. 

“ Liverpool is a second New York in its active 
commercial character. In its externals there is 
nothing to remind you that it is a foreign city. 
You are constantly reminded of Boston and Phila- 
delphia. It resembles them more than New York. 
The houses in the pest streets are stuccoed, and 
have finishings of the light-grey sandstone, so 
common in England; and there, as in all towns 
where bituminous coal is used as the usual fuel, 
the whole town has a smoky, dun and dark ap- 
appearance. In their hotel arrangements, howev- 
er, they have nothing in common with us; no 
public sitting-room, no public parlor, no public or 
common table. A public eating-room, called the 
coffee-room, is fitted up like a refectory, with little 
tables spread for one or two persons, and here the 
single gentlemen take their meals, each at such an 
hour as he pleases. A gentleman with ladies must 
have his sitting-room as well as bed-rooms, and 
his meals are served in his sitting-room, with such 
food and drink as he chooses to order, and at such 
times as suits his convenience. The hotels are 
much smaller than ours, have much less pretension 
in appearance, and the expenses to which the 
traveller is subjected are about twice as much as 
with us in hotels of similar grade.” 

sseeeees RESOURCES oF SiciLy.—The present 
Population of Sicily scarcely reaches two millions. 
This number might be rapidly increased, under 
good government, to five times the amount, and 
the land would sustain even more. No one can 
doubt this who remembers that, according to the 
chroniclers, Syracuse alone contained 1,800,000 in- 
habitants when beseiged by the Romans under 
Marcellus, B. C. 215. The seige lasted three years, 
being protracted to that unusual length principality 
through the mechanical contrivances of Achime- 
des. At that time the circumference of the city 
exceeded twenty-two English miles, but is now 
confined to the small island of Ortygia, while the 
inhabitants have dwindled down to cighteen thou- 
sand within the walls. Agrigentum, also, at the 
period of its greatest prosperity, numbered eight 
hundred thousand souls. Its descendant, the mod- 
ern Girgenti, can with difficulty enumerate scven- 
teen thousand. 

Iu ancient days, Cicero and other writers called 
Sicily the granary of Rome; and so she proved 
herself in more than one season of dearth. Corn 
ig not now the staple commodity of the island, but 
it might be cultivated to any extent with little la- 
bor and less outlay. Notwitnstanding the ravages 
of £tna, it cannot be doubted that to this volcano, 
and to the mineral and sulphurous waters existing 
in many localities, much of the natural fertility of 
the land is to be attributed. Since the days of 
Diodorus, the facility with which corn grows, in 
the absence of almost any sort of culture, has ever 
been proverbial. 
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seeeeees A PERTLOUS SITUATION.—We clip the 
following from the Cincinnati Gazette: 

On the Indiana and Cincinnati railroad a pleas- 
ure party rode a short distance, when they alight- 
ed, and stood around on the small platform, cov- 
ering it completely, waiting to see the cars move 
before leaving for the woods. Just as the train 
started, the skeleton skirt of one of the young la- 
dies, who happened to be standing near the train, 
caught ona nut on the side of one of the cars, 
throwing her from her feet. Very fortunately the 
train was moving quite slowly at the time, or the 
consequences might have been more serious. As 
it was, the young lady was pretty roughly used. 
A stout man in the party, seeing her condition, at 
once raised her in bis arms, and pulled with all 
his strength, endeavoring to pull her loose; but 
the skirt was both strong and firmly fastened, and 
not until all the girl’s under clothing was pulled 
from her body and her dress torn to shreds, did he 
succeed. All this transpired while the train was 
moving a distance of twenty or thirty feet; the 
conductor saw the danger, and instantly checked 
its motion. Indeed, the girl was not entirely re- 
leased until the train had stopped. After the ex- 
citement of the moment had pussed, it was discov- 
ered that the soles of both the girl’s shoes, by the 
resistance she had offered the train, had heen 
taken completely away, leaving the uppers on her 
feet. Strange to say, sho escaped without any 
serious injury. Shewas immediately encircled by 
a number of her female friends, who conveyed 
her to the village, where her wants were properly 
attended to. 


seeeress AFAMILY OprosED TO NEWSPAPERS, 
—The man who didn’t take the papers was in town 
yesterday. He brought his whole family in a two 
horse wagon. He still believed that General Tay- 
lor was president, and wanted to know if the 
“ Kamkatkians ” had taken Cuba, and if s0, where 
they had taken it. He had sold his corn for thirty 
cents—the price being fifty-five—but on going to 
deposit the money, they told him that it was mostly 

The only hard money he had was 








counterfeit. 
some three-cent pieces, and these some sharper 
had “yun on him” for half-dimes, 

One of the boys went to a blacksmith’s shop to 
be measured for a pair of shoes, and another mis: 
took the market-house for a church, After hang- 
ing his hat on a meat-hook, he piously took a scat 











on the butcher’s stall, and listened to an auction- 
cer, whom he took to be the preacher. He left be- 
fore the “mectin’ waz out,” and had no great 
opinion of the “ sarmint.” 

One of the girls took a lot of “seed onions ” to 
the Post Office to trade them fora letter. She had 
a baby, which she carried ina “sugar trough,” 
stopping at times to rock it on the sidewalk. 
When it cried she stuffed its mouth with an old 
stocking, and sung “ Barbara Allen.” 

The oldest boy had sold two “ coon skins,” and 
was on a “bust.” When last seen he had called 
for a glass of soda and water, and stood soaking 
his gingerbread and making wry faces. The shop- 
keeper mistaking his meaning, had given him a 
mixture of sal soda and water, and it tasted 
strongly of soap. But“ he’d hearn tell of soda 
an’ water, an’ he was boun’ to give it a fair trial.” 
Some “ town feller” came in and called for a lem- 
onado with a“‘fly in it,” whereupon our souped 
friend turned his back and quietly wiped several 
flies into his drink. 

We approuched the old gentleman and tried to 
get him to “subscribe,” but he would not listen to 
it. He was opposed to “ internal improvements,” 
and he thought “larnin’ was a wicked invention 
and a vexation.” None of his family ever learned 
to read, but one boy, and he “ teached school for 
awhile, and then went to studying diwinty!” 

seeeeees THE NEAPOLITAN TYRANNY.—Yet all 
these tangible signs of Neapolitan rule, however 
strong, give bat a feeble picture of what Sicily has 
been reduced to; it is only by coming into close 
contact with the people, with all classes of society, 
that you see with a shudder what this misrule was. 
It was a crime against the whole human race. 
Others have killed the body and destroyed the 
prosperity of their subjects, but the Neapolituns 
stand alone in the art of debasing the spirit and 
corrupting the mind of a whole people, naturally 
intelligent and capable of high development, A 
few years ago good government would soon have 
made Sicily one of the richest countries; national 
prosperity would soon have re-peopled the island ; 

ut it will take many long years before the debas- 
ing marks of servitude will disappear from the 
spirit and character of this population. Every na- 
tional quality has been perverted so as to become 
a vice, while every bad disposition has reccived a 
formidable development. Fortunately for the Si- 
cilians, there was one thing which all the devices 
of this satanic system eould not alter; and this 
was the temperature of Sicilian blood,—no well or- 
ganized system of physical misery could reduce it 
sufficiently to lose all power of reaction, and thus 
produce stagnation and exhaustion, while no sys- 
tem of repression and castigation could tame it. 
From time to time it broke forth in all its native 
Arab vigor, throwing out what was corrupt, and 

reserving the germ of regeneration. But it is 
just in these fits of energy that you see the effects 
of Neapolitan misrute. The most powerful en- 
gines were misery, ignorance, corruption and ter- 
ror—the receipt, in one word, of Van Amburg for 
taming wild beasts. 








. ++ Toe CarHepRaL aT Roven.—In the 
first number of the “ Christian Teacher,” 2 month- 
ly magazine published by the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union, we meet with the following grace- 
ful paragraph suggested by one of the noblest 
church edifices in France. “ The Cathedral Notre 
Dame at Rouen, in France, is a massive structure, 
but it is draped in such a delicate net-work of 
stone that it seems scarce a thing of earth. Asa 
white veil softens the features of the human face, 
so does that veiling of stone soften and beautify 
the hardness which it covers. He who looks on 
this marvellous building is reminded of those 
Christian graces which so relieve the natural se- 
verity of some natures. The graceful spire of this 
same cathedral at Rouen rises far above every w 
ward tending thing of roof or tower, and is built 
of material which is fashioned into something like 
the human arm, and locked together as you may 
imagine thousands of arms from statues and stat- 
ettes to be~some of them lifted up and holding by 
others which are reaching down, while others are 
reaching across to take those that are stretching 
towards them. This airy spire suggests to the 
mind the effort of a vine, which, after covering 
wall and turret, and reaching out for every bare 
spot, is unwilling to turn down, but would still 
climb upward by wearing itself into a cone of 
beauty; and it makes the beholder think of a sonl 
with living roots struck down into the soil of 
everyday lire, branching forth into the air of mor- 
al service, and springing upto heaven in aspira- 
tion and prayer—a symmetrical character faithful 
to every hionan aspiration, and never forgetting its 
relations to God.” 





sseeeses Toe Latest Arrican Fasnion.— 

Here is the latest fashion plate for the East Af- 
rican tribe of the Wesezara: 

Among them is seen for the first time on this 
line the classical coiffure of ancient Evypt. The 
hair, allowed to attain its fullest length, is twisted 
into a multitude of the thinnest ringlets, each 
composed of two thin lengths wound together, 
the wiery stiffness of the curls keeps them distinct 
and in position, Behind, a curtain of pigtails 
hangs down to the nape; in front the hair is cither 
combed off the forehead, or it is brought over the 
brow and trimmed short. No head-dress has a 
wilder or more characteristioally African appear- 
ance than this especially when, smeared with a po- 
matum of micaceous ochre, and decorated with 
beads, brass balls and similar ornaments, it waves 
and rattles with every motion of the head. Young 
men and warriors adorn their locks with the feuth- 
ers of vultures, ostriches, and a variety of bright 
plumed jays, and some tribes twist cach ringlet 
with a string of redilish fibre. It is seldom combed 
out, the operation requiring for a head of thick 
hair the hard work of a whole day; it is not sur- 

rising that the pedieulus swarms through the 
and, None but the chiefs wear caps. Both sexes 
distend the ear lobe; a hole is bored with a needle 











for a fife, and other small valuable: 


When empty, 
especially in old a, 





orathorn, is enlarged by inserting bits of cane, 
wood or quills, increasing the latter to the number 
of twenty, and it is kept open by a disk of brass, 
ivory, wood, or gum, a roll of leaf, or a betal nut; 
thus deformed it serves for « variety of purposes 
apparently foreign to the member; it often carries 
‘a cane snufi-box, sometimes a goat’s horn pierced 


e, it depends in a deformed loop 


to the shoulders, The peculiur mark of the tribe 
is a number of confused little cuts between the 
ears and the eyebrows, Some men, especially in 
the castern parts of the mountains, chip their teeth 
to points, 

Unknown Secresy or Womren.—Weo 
laugh at woman’s tongue, and wonder when a wo- 
man keeps a secret, but every true woman keeps a 
box of choice preserves for her own private indul- 
gence. The man’s mysteries aro not hers; if he 
caunot keep them himself, let him expect them to 
blown abroad. Her own secrets of love, of 
loss, of self-denial, of unsuspected suffering, no 
woman exposes altogether, even to her dearest 
friend. There never lived a husband, happy in the 
true love of his wife, who fairly knew all the 
depths of her mind about him. Every man prof- 
its stupidly by the wise little perceptions that arise 
so quietly and have no utterance except in deeds, 
of which we vagucly ascribe the fitness to a spe- 
cial faculty called woman’s tact. Women, in short, 
keep to themselves four-fifths of the secrets of s0- 
ciety, and do it with a winning air of frankness all 
their own. A man with a secret will be stony, or 
portentious, or provokingly suggestive; he wilk 
keep his mouth shut ostentatiously. A woman is 
too absolutely secret to set up a public sign over 
whatever may lic buried in her mind. She gos- 
sips, prattles, pours out what she does not care to 
hold, with such an air of unreserved simplicity 
that all mankind is mystified, and says in triendly 
jest, “A woman only hides what she don’t know.” 
Among the uneducated poor, this difference be- 
tween the woman and the man is still more con- 
spicuous. ‘Tho innate powers of her sex place her at - 
once upon an eminence which man can only reach 
by education. She must needs often be tied to ono 
in whom there is not the grain of understanding 
requisite to the formation of true sympathy. By 
far the greater number of the wives of unskilled 
laborers and mechanics live more or less unhappi- 
ly, and more or less conscious of hidden life with- 
= them, having such a sou! upon their minds and 

carts. 
























sesseees THE EzGiisH WoMmEN.—It is very evi- 
dent that a large foot is not considered u detriment 
to female beauty in England, as the ladies make 
no effort to diminish the size of their fect by wear- 
ing pinching slippers. Ou the contrary, they wear 
clumsy gaiters, with heavy soles, which make 
their steps anything but fairy-like. And in this 
they show their good sense. One-half of the con- 
sumption cases zmong the American women are 
owing to the wafer-soled shocs, which render 
walking both dificult and dangerous, so they sit 
pining in satin chairs in their over-heated rooms, 
sucking cough candy, and waiting for the doctor, 
and his shadow, the undertaker; while these bux- 
om English beauties are tramping about in their 
water-proof boots, or darting through Janes and 
parks in their saddles. To appcar delicate or lack- 
adaiscal, is no part of an English woman’s ambi- 
tion. Health and vigor of body are considered of 
primary importance, not only for comfort’s suke, 
but as the most essential qualifications for satis- 
factorily and successfully performing the duties of 
wives and mothers. And they dress and eat and 
exereise accordingly. On calling on Lady T. the 
other morning, one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished ladies in London, I found her dressed 
in a plain, purple-colored robe, made of cheap and 
coarse material, and yet so tastefully fitting her 
figure that I was struck with the clegance aud the 
comfort of the ensemble. Au ultra fashionable 
belle of the Fifth avenue would hardly “come 
down ” to her visitor in so simple 2. costume; or, 
if she did, it would be with a confusion of apolo- 
getic words and blushes. 





seessees A SINGULAR FamiLy.—The Newbury- 
port (Mass.) Herald says :—A singular family—at 
Icast the femate portion of it—resides in this city. 
The mother, far advanced in life, and u daughter 
nearly fifty years old, have shown very little dis- 
position to mix with or see the world. They are 
seldom abroad, and have not both together been 
off their premises for thirty years at least, and we 
believe neither of them out of the street on which 
they reside for a score of ycars, till last Saturday. 
Then they accepted the invitation of a relative to 
spend the day at Oldtown. When he would take 
them in a carringe, the younger was greatly 
alarmed, for she had never been in any kind of a 
carriage in her life. She turned pale, trembled, 
at the prospect before her, but was finally prevail- 
ed on to trust herself to that conveyance instead 
of her feet. They stopped in full view of the east- 
ern railroad, and three trains passed near them; 
this was the first and all of their railroad experi- 
ence. Neither of them before had seen a car or 
had the least idea of a steam engine. The appear- 
ance of a train struck them with terror, and the 
old lady, who knows the Bible “like a book,” 
though she is not so well read in modern literature, 
said she believed it was an invention of the devil, 
and had been sent out to seek whom it might de- 
your. She had some fear that it would eat her 
up. 








Original, 
BE STILL, FOND HEART! 


E ctill, fond heart! hush all thy wild, wild beating, 
Rest, calmly rest! 

Bow meekly, head. thro’ ali Time’s moments fleeting 
‘To Fate’s behest. 


What if fore’er thy wild, 
Be untilled 

And love-gems to thy breast are e’er returning, 
Cold, cold and chilled? 


wild restless yearning 


O! rise, proud heart? and teach the eyes to sparkle 
With joy’s soft light, 

Though in thy silent depths despair may darkle 
Jn waves of night. 


O! wreathe the lips with bright, bright sunny smiling, 
‘And gaily wake 

Sweet joyous strains.c’en though, the bourse beguiling, 
The harp-strings break. 


Thou art alone. though friends may walk beside thee 
With words of cheer; 

All, all alone? whatever illz betide thee, 
Thy rest’s uot bere. 


Toil, bravely toil! for morning light is breaking, 
‘Thou'lt yet be blest? 
For in that dreamless sleep that knows no waking, 
‘The weary rest. 
Annie Ev. Hussar. 
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Coory-RIGnT AECURED.) 


RBEFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE. OF OAKWOOD HALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 








Chapter FX.—The Sprite’s Pranks. 


“Thy pleasant wavs beguile me into jov, 
With rantare wild Leaught thy kindly glance; 
To watch thy words seemed life's divine employ, 
‘Their memory still on Fancy will entrance.” 
‘TUCKERMAN. 





£ HE SULTRY 

August after- 
noon was in its 
glow; the sky 
was cloudless, 
and the sun 
poured down 
its rays with 


heat, 
even scarcely a 
breath came 
from across the 
hills to stir the 
motionless air. 


feeling lonely, 
had selected a 
volume of po- 
ems to read,and 
established her- 
self very com- 
fortably be- 
neath the shad- 
ow of a mon- 
arch oak upon the lawn. But it was impossible for 
her to become interested, and tossing her book 
aside, she exclaimed, “There! I’ve done, I won’t 
read another word, for I am actually growing so 
Jazy that I shall be obliged to get me a breathing 
machine, for the cffort of inhaling a sufficient 
quantity of air to keep me alive will be too much 
forme. Here [have nodded over my book for the 
half hour; positively, if I don’t stir myself, [ 
become petrified; and with a yawn she 
se and walked towards the road. “I believe I 
will zo down past the bridge and meet uncle there 
when he comes,” said she, walking slowly along, 
and taking a road that led across a small branch 
of the river that was a half mile distant. She had 
crossed the bridge and gained the shelter of a 
group of trees that stool by the way ide, when 
she saw a horseman coming behind her “There, 
Effie Graves, you’ve left Curly asleep in the yard, 
and here comes the old UL after you. Ain't 
you a careless creature? This man will eat you 
up entirely, and you have no one to tell your 
friends the dreadful tale. Oh! oh!” and sho re- 
Japsed into silence as the man came nearer, 

“ Good afternoon, Miss,” said he, as he drew 
rein at her side. Can you tell me if Iam on the 
right road to Philadelphia? ” 

“Effie turned her head as she made reply, and 
saw that he was large framed, coarso fe tured, 
and ister-looking; and thouth she was too s¢ f= 
possessed to exhibit any syinptoms of timidity, 
she felt that he was a dangerous companion. 

“Thank you, my little dear,” said he, as she | 
gave him the directions; and dismountiug, he led’ 
his horse to the fence; “and now, in return for 
your kindness of speech, I will give you a kiss. 

“T did not anticipate this honor, sir,” said Ele, 
springing back as he attempted to approach her. 

“Took here, my beauty, there isn’t any use in 
trying to resist me, for [ am the stronge: 3? and 
coming nearer to her, he grasped her by the arm, 
and held her firmly. “P’ve a notion of taking you - 

to the city with me; any how I intend to take 4 
” 

































































With a flush of indignation Effie raised her 
hand, and as his face came towards hers, gi 
him a stinging blow upon his check. The man 
started back with anger flashing from his eyes. 

“ Be careful,” said he, laying his hand upon his 
breast pocket. “[ have a pistol here, and as true 
‘as you live and dare to repeat that, Vl shoot you.” 

There was something in the villtin’s tone that 
startled Effie, hut controlling her fear with an ef- 
fort, sho replied, “If you want ime to treat you 
kindly set the ample first; you are the oldest. 

“ And the ugliest,” retorted he. 














scorching, fiery 
while 


Mr. Sherwood 
had gone to the 
city, and Eflic, 


“Yea, if you wish to have it so,” replied the 

irl. 
a Nonsense, all nonsense, girl,” said he, sharp- 
ly. “You think [am jesting, but [ tell you Lam 
not; Lintend to take you wilh me, so prepare to 
mount the horse.” 

“ But what it [ object?” 

“Hang you! you shall go,” said he, with an 
oath. ‘Come here, and get on this horse’s back 
jn a hurry, and don’t let me havo to speak again.” 

There was a triumphant light in Effie’s eyes as 
she mounted the fence and placed her foot in the 
stirrup. 

“T do not think you would wish me to go if you 
knew how much I shall trouble you.” 

“ Confound tho trouble,” 

“ Just as you say, sir,” replied she, springing 
into tho saddle, “but remember, I have warned 
you.” 

“ Now look here, my beauty,” said he, drawing 
his pistol, “don’t let’s have any games; for if we 
do, or T hear a scream or a whimper from you, or 
even if’ you try to attract a person's attention to 
us while we are on the road, [IL kill you instantiy.” 

“Put up your weapon, Sir Kni ; You cannot 
scare me into obedience; I go for fan,” said Entie, 
while a slight tremor ran through her frame. 

“Very well, only see that you don’t carry your 
fan too far;” and starting the horse on, the man 
walked closely by Etfie’s side, as if afraid she 
would leap to the ground. 

‘Thus they traversed the distance of a mile, when 
suddenly turning round in her saddle, and gazing 
behind her, Effie oxclaimed : 

“Oh! look, look! what is that?” 

As her captor turned to look in the direction 
pointed out to him, she caught the pistol by the 
handle that protruded from his pocket, and tarning 
the muzzle away, discharged it with a shriil whoop, 
calculated to frighten the horse, who, with the 
speed of an arrow darted away. “‘ Whoa, who: !” 
cried the rufflen; but clinging to his mane with 
one hand, and waving her snowy pocket-handker- 
chief with the other, Effie urged the beast on with 
her utmost strength of voice. On, on they went 
like lightning, and the perspiration streamed from 
the sides of the frightened animal, while Effie’s hat 
fell back, and her curls swept around her face, 
hiding at times the way before her; but she knew 
they were on the road to the city. Three, four, 
five, six miles wore passed over, and still the mad- 
dened steed paused not, and Iftic kept her seat, 
while at every dwelling she passed by a group of 
astonished faces inarked her progres: 

At last she caught sight of a carriage approach- 
ing her. Joy! joy! it was her uancle’s, And, as 
she came opposite a neat little ferm-louse, the 
horse gave a sidelong bound, and shot away with 
the speed of the wind, throwing her upon the 
ground, In a moment the good house-wite was by 
the side of the senseless girl, and buthing her feee 
with cold spring water as_the carriage drove up, 
and Mr. Sherwood alighted, 

“Who is injured?” questioned he, as he came 
towards the spot. 
“A young lady, sir—I don’t know her name— 
was thrown from her horse.” 
“Good heavens!” @ med he, as he caught 
sight of the face, “it is Efe?” 
“ My gracious!” ¢jaculited Nicholas, jumping 
from the box, “ whose horse did she ride ?—and. 
how came she here?” 
‘The grey eyes unclosed, and_a faint dash of color 
crept into her pale cheeks as EMe raised her head 
from the woman’s lap, who sat bathing her fore- 
head. 
“Uncle, am I here?” said she, 
“Yes, my dear child, and free from danger,” re- 
plied he. “ Are you badly hurt?” 
“No, only stunned a little. I can walk quite 
well;”? and {to prove this she arose to her feet, 
with a smile at the anxious faces around her, 
Ascertaining that she was not seriously injured, 
Mr. Sherwood assisted her to the carriage, and 
after thanking the farmer’s wife tor her kind aid, 
he took bis seat; and Nicholas, who was paralyzed 
with wonder at Effie’s sudden appearance, mount- 
ed the box and drove on. 
“Now, wnele, you are literally dying to hear 
what brought ine so far from home, and Tam 
ous to tell it; so Twill proceed without an in- 
said Effie, settling back upon the cush- 
. n the cause; and atter 
listening in silence Mr. Sherwood cautioned her 
not to venture alone on the public read, saying at- 
fectionately : 
“You are a brave girl, Eflic, 
ness were not equal to your courage— 
“T shoukl be apa n,” imterrupted she. 
“Pon’t you remember, uncle, when [ first eame 
to Oakwood Hall, that you said you wished me to 
be Elie Grave?” 
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“Tdo.” 

“ And I don’t mean to be any one else. And if, 
any trait in my character is changed, I shan’t be 
myself, so I don’t intend to change any.” 

The playful girl looked up into her companion’s 
face with 2 mischicvous smile, 

eee why do you look so grave?” continued 
she, 

“T am thinking how soon you must leave me, 
for your futher writes that he is coming home 
next week.” 

“And do you wish me to stay?” cried the girl, 
her face beaming with delight. 

“Yes, very much,” replied he. “I shall be very 
lonely without you.” 

“Uncle,” said she, laying her hand on his arm, 
“Thave thought of this a great deal sinco papa 
wrote that he was coming back, and it soems as if 
[cannot go away. The three months that I have 
spent at Oakwood Hall have been the happicar 
time of my life, and if I go from here I shall have 
no home, for [ cannot live with papa. I know 
that when I tell him this, if you join with me in 
wishing that [ might stay, he will consent.” 

“T hope he willy my child, but I fear I must lose 
you.” 

“Uncle, could my father appoint you to act as 
my legal zuardian while he is living?” 

“Certainly, my child; but why do you ask?” 

“ Because I shall request him to do so if you do 
not object; and then [ can stay with you until [ 
aim of age, or until you get tired of your ward. 
Would younccept the trust?” asked she, archly. 

“Most gladly, Effie. You have become almost 
indispensable at the hall, and if I can persuade 
your futher to let you remain, rest assured that no 
words shall be found wanting to convinee him.” 

“ And we will convince and convert him to our 
own opinion,” said Effie, laughing. “ And now, 
uncle, Iam really tired, I think I never talked so 
earnestly before, and my head will ache if I don’t 
yo back to the old nonsense again. What do you 
suppose good Aunt Kitty will say when she hears 
of the ride [ have taken?” 

“T cannot tell,” replied Mr. Sherwood, smiling. 

“Tean,” said Effie; she will chime ina perfect 
chorus of ‘ Dear mes,’ and ‘Is it poussibles,’ and 
then she will give me a reproachful look, and say, 
‘Oh! Miss Effie, you will break your neck one of 
these days.” 

The lovuk and gestnre that accompanied this 
speech were so natural that Mr. Sherwood could 
not refrain from laughing. 

“ Iiftie,” said he, ina tone meant to be erave, 
“is it right for you to imitate your friends ?” 

“ Cortainly, uncle,” replied fie; “ it helps me 
to remember them to say over what they have 
said, and look as they do.” 

“Tris a strange way of strengthening the mem- 
ory,” remarked he, a8 the carriage drove through 
the gateway and paused before Oakwood Hall. 
“Were we are ut home, my little sprite, and [I 
should judge from your looks that it is a welcome 
place.” 

“ Soit is, uncle,” said Effic, as he assisted her to 
alight, and followed her to the house, where she 
was boistrously grected by Curly, who had not 
missed her until a few moments before her return. 
Aunt Kitty met her upon the threshold with a 
smile. 

“ Dear heart, where have you been? You look 
tired to death.” And when Mr. Sherwood relieved 
Etftie of the of explaining, the good lady ful- 
filled Effie’s prediction by saying that she would 
yet break her neck; and through the whole even- 
ing the good housekeeper kept her eyes fastened 
upon the mad-ceap girl, for fear that she would, in 
some inaccountablo manner, be spirited away; 
and visited her room three times in the night in 
order that she might be certain that no dreadful 
enemy was concealed near her. 

But morning dawned, and no accident had be- 
fallen Effie, who laughed and chatted as gaily as 
before; and when Aunt gently remonstrate 
against her proceeding on her morning walk, 
bringing, up as a convincing argument that she 
might meet with the hero of her previous cncoun- 
ter, the wild girl declared that she liked the 
citement, and would not remain at home for a 
dozen such as he; upon which Aunt Kitty turned. 
away with a sigh and a shake of the head. And 
when the day closed with no awful incident to re- 
late that had marred its enjoyment, she declared. 
that the danger was not yet past. 





























Chapter X.—-The Estrangement. 
To forget? It ishard for a man with amdnd, 
However his heart may forgi 
To blot outall perils and dangers behind, 
And but for the future to live. 
Ther how shail this le, for at every 
Recollection the spirit will fret; 














PRICE SIX CENTS. 


OPLAR GROVE, a tasteful villa, was situated 
a mile south of Oakwood Hall, and upon the 
opposite bank of the river. And it was here that 
Mrs, Graves and her children, availing themselves 
of the invitation extended by its mistress, domes- 
ticated themselves during the severe warm wenth- 
er, entirely ignorant of the fact that they wero 
within Effie’s immediate neighborhood; although 
their hostess had spoken to them of the wealthy 
and accomplished Forrest Sherwood, and men- 
tioned that a young neice of his was spending the 
summer with him, 
Mrs. Graves had received a letter from her has- 
band, announcing his expected return, and written 
with a cold, formal air that chilled her as she pe- 
rused it; and as she wished to prevent his meeting 
with Rath, who was then in town, fearing that she 
would tell him of Etfie’s departure in a manner 
prejudicial to herself, she sent a carriage to con- 
duct him immediately to Poplar Grove, that she 
might first relate her story, and throw the blame 
upon Effie’s shoulders, and then she had no feurs 
for the tinal result. She little dreamed that from 
the wronged girl herself he had received the facts, 
or she would have trembled at the consequences; 
for even now she was wretchedly nervous, as she 
arranged her toilet to mect her husband. 
The carriage drew up before the door, and 
Adelle, who understood her part, advanced to 
meet her dear papa with fascinating tenderness. 
The hostess followed her, giving him a cordial 
welcome to Poplar Grove; and as he entered the 
parlor the cleyant figure of his wife came gliding 
forward; but her affectionate smile met with no 
demonstration of love on his part; with a careless 
touch of the lily band so gracefuily extended to- 
wards him, and a “‘ good-evening, Mrs. Graves,” 
he passed on, and seated himself on the sofa. Tea 














was soon served; but in vain did Mrs. Copley, the 
courtcous hostess, endeavor to enliven the compa- 
a restraint rested upon them that could not be 
oved; and ag soon as etiquette would permit, 


ny 
Te) 
Mrs. Graves requesied her husband to 
a short walk, as she had something of importance 
to communicate, With a bow he signified his 
readiness to attend her, and they left the house. 
For a time they walked in silence, and at length 
Mrs. Graves said, in a voice slightly agitated — 

“ You have not once spoken of Effic, Mr. Grayes.” 
Ho bent his eyes inquiringly upon her, but was si- 
lent. “T feel that L have done wrong,” continued 
she, “in neglecting to write to you of her; but [ 
shrank from giving you pain, hoping that before 
you came back it would be easier for me to tell; 
and now [ hardly know how to say what I know { 
ought to.” ‘ 

“*T will spare you the necessity, madam,” replied. 
Mr. Graves; “ Tknow all; and here letme tell you. 
that your conduct meets with my strongest disap- 
proval, and that from this day there is a gulf be- 
tween us which is for you to bridge over, not [. 
“flie has, without doubt, committed faults; but 
they were the errors of a guileless, impetuous na- 
ture, and it would be an easy task for the hand of 
love to control her; but you will not be troubled 
with her more. She has Jaid her whole story he- 
fore me, and as it is her wish to live away from 
you, it shall he granted.” 

‘There was a slight pause, and then Mrs. Graves 
replied, camly: 

“I think it is best that Effie should remain from 

home, as she cannot live peaceably with me; but 
I am sincerely sorry if I have offended you.” 
Here her voice wavered, and she concealed her 
face with her handkerchief. ‘ Do you wish for a 
legal separation?” 
“By no means,” replied Mr. Graves. “I have 
no wish to humiliate my fumily and myself in that 
manner. No, Mary. [ married you fully believ- 
ing that you would be kind to my child, and be- 
stow upon her that affection which she needed; 
but because I find that you have disappointed, and 
Imay add deceived me, I will not expose you to 
the scandal of the public’s tongue. Let the matter 
rest here, and if you would respect my feelings, do 
not. mention Effie’s name in company.” 

The ludy made no reply, but with her handker- 
chief still at ber face stood silent. 
“The nightdews are falling,” said her husband, 
in asad voice; “come, let us ¢o in;” and wking 
his arm, she suffered herself to be led to the porch 
of the house, where, with a faint “ good-night,” 

she left him. 

Turning away, he walked down by the river 
side, and unchaining a light skiff from its mooring, 
place, he entered it, and pushing out where the 
current was not strong, he sat bracing the bout 
with his oara, and rocking to and fro, picturing to 
himself a more real welcome when he should meet 
with Ettie, who, he fancied, had expected to sce 





oin her in 






























And the ashes of Injury smoulder and Wren, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget.—Terren. 


him that day. And he was right. Through the 
whole of the long afternoon Efile had been on the 


¢ oe. 
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tip-toes of expectation and anxiety; and when 


herself to sleep. 


Aunt Kitty seconded this proposal on condition 
that she should make one of the party to watch 
over Effie, and Mr, Sherwood was soon ¢ 
to a reluctant consent to zo, while Nicholas volun- 
And flying from one to 
the other, Effie teased, scolded ‘and caressed the 
whole party in order to ensure 
hastily ticd a veil over her cu 
scarf around her neck, preceded the rest to the 


teered to row the boat. 


river. 
The p 
light fell 


deep shadows that surrounded them. lowed us up to the shore, and is coming up here;”|am growing helpless with foolish fright;” and | among the shrubbery, taking a side-long twisting 
“Tt is a pleasant evening,” said Mr. Sherwood, | and by the time he had got the last word free | flinging back the shuttered door that opened out| path to the river, nd, 28 the silver night-lamp 


as he approached Effie, who stood looking across 


tho water, 


“Pleasant!” echoed she, “that is too tame, un- 
lo; ul, splendid, mag- 
nificent, divine, and glorious evening, and it does 
not express it by half; but say that it is a rousing 
evening, and that is just it, for it rouses all the 
poetry that common people contain. Come, un- 
cle,” and springing into the boat Effie took her 
seat, while Mr. Sherwood and Aunt Kitty entered, 
and they glided across the river, Nicholas steady- 
ing the movement of the boat with but little effort, 
for they were proceeding down the stream. 
a Now, dear, kind uncle,” said Effie, pleadingly, 
sing us a German song. You shan’t refuse; 
you won’t, I know, for [ want you to so bail. 
1 ious uncle,” and the 
upon his arm. 





clo; say 


se do, that’s a prev 








is a grand, a beaut 


ale moon had just arisen, and its sickly 

gently over the limpid blue rolling wa- 
ters, while all the objects upon the shore were i 
distinet and shapclessly discernible through the 









» and flinging a 
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different thing. I can stand a joke as well as wny- 
body; but when s body goes to caliing names it’s 
alittle too much cider for a sixpence.” 

“Tore we are,” said Mr. Sherwood, as the hoat 
touched the landing, and he assisted Effie and her 
companion up the bank, “and there is Poplar 
Grove.” b 

In silent contemplation the whole trio stood 
and looked upon the white walls of the portly 
ion gleaming through the dark foliaze of the 
s that embowered it, and from whence it de- 
rived its name, when they were interrupted by 
Nicholas, who rushed precipitately up the bank, 
«l exclaimed, 

“See here, Mr. Sherwood! that man has fol- 


ed in- 





eed; while she 









from his lips the gentleman was near them, 

Effie turned and took one step forward, then 
hesitated, and as he said, “ Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen,” she rushed into his arms and 
deluged him with a perfect shower of kisses. 

“Oh, papa! [’'m so glad you have come;” and 
dragging him nearer to Mr. Sherwood, she said, 
engerly, “ My. Sherwood, this is my own dear pa- 
pa; and, papa, this is my dearest fricnd and un- 
cle.” 


A smile of satisfaction stole across her lips as 
she saw her best beloved friends exchange greet- 
ings; and for the next ten minutes she had no 
idea of what was said or done, so occupied was she 
with her own happiness. At last, nestitng close to 
her father’s side, Eftic broached the subject near- 
est to her heart—her remaining at Oakwood Hall, 
adding, after she had made the proposal of Mr. 





‘irl 
“ Sing 


“T wasn’t calling you names, Nicholas,” said | plaus can accomplish anything. I care not how it 








Ny evening came and brought no father, she declared | Effic, laughing; “Imcant a Jack o’ lantern, or | 18 done, but it must be;”” and pressing her hand to | “I cannot stay longer, and I must know imme- § 
that she was so disappointed that unless she could | will-o-the-wisp.” her brow, sho hecame lost in thought, hecdless of | diately.’ : i = 
take a boat excursion she should certainly cry| “Oh! returned he, a little mollified, “that’s a| the lapse of time until she heard Mr. Graves as- ere fo thin ot it)" replied she, 

“Think of it, an 


cending to his chamber. Then the house hecame 
quict, and an hour passed by, when the striking of 
the clock aroused her. It was midnight, and she 
looked around her with a superstitious thrill. The 
lamp had burned its oil nearly out, and was flick- 
ering with a fitful glare, casting: 
upon the covered furniture nnd pictured walls, 
and she half earnestly listened for the sound of a 
ghostly footstep. The picture of the gay little cot- 
tage girl, with her basket of flowers that hung op- 
posite her upon the wall, seemed to the feverish 
woman a copy of the miniature of Annic Graves, 
and her excited imagination vested it with a re- 
proachful look that she could not bear to meet. 
“Twill sit here no longer,” exclaimed she. “I 


b 


ce 


upon the balcony, she walked forth. The cool 
night breeze from the river below fanned her 
cheek and brow unlceded, as she paced up and 
down with restless step; and the gentle calm that 
lingered over hill and stream failed to touch her 
busied mind. A rustle in the shrubbery below met 
her car, and walking to tho railing, sho bent over 
it, and gazed down into the yard. From the 
shadow of a poplar treo a tall figure emerged, 
peering cautiously around the dwelling and ad- 
vancing nearer to it. She would have turned 
away and entered her room, but a spell_was upon 
her, and she had no power to move. The moon- 
beams straggling through the fluttering leaves fell 
upon his fuce as he approached, aud with a faint 
ery Mrs. Graves clung to the railing for support. 
A moment more and he was beneath her, and 
borne on the air was « whispered, “ Mary, is it 


rough response. 
to 


dumb shadows | ly whispered the woman. 


less than a week John Graves shal 
of hia orphan niece that will arouse 
N 


ing her hand in his, he pressed it to his 
springing oree the railing, 
wierd ladder to the ground, where he 

wave his handkerchief, pee to 


burned higher in the blue heavens, its beams came 
stealing through the shivering screen that shel- 
tered the end of the balcony, tenderly lingering 
over, the wertched vine-worn face of 
who, 
against the ivy vines, murmured hoarsely, 


will give up the last particle of honor and 
that I possess. 






























“Do you consent?” asked he, hurriedly, adding x 


hanged then,” wi 

8 e. “If you want my help Td ike 
know itto-night, for it isnow or never With me: 
at [see you don’t;” and he turned away, + 
“‘ Stop one moment, George; i will do it,” faing- 


“ Allright, then; PI: fix it tom: liking, and in 
receive tidings 


a ait bis brother. 
You will hear from mo when that 


adieu;” and, tak. 


li 
rapidly eseended ne 


y affection. 
ime comes; till then, fair lady, 





and then disappeared 


the 
crouched down with her head ‘resting 


For Adelle’s sake I 
cle of o1 prineipla 
y Iam ruined in this world; what 
matters it if Iam totally lost in the next, if I con 
accomplish my design, and place my children - 
whero they will reccive the recompense of wealth 
to console them for the loss of their mother’s fair +4 9 
name? For the time will come when I shall be | 
scorned as an outcast from soeicty; but itshall not 4 
come until my cherished purposes are fulfilled. 
Effie Graves shall live to marry Chauncey Beards- 
loy, if Forrest Sherwood adopts her and makes her 


“It shall be as he planned. 


Jaid her hand implori 
‘Rhine, dearest river. And folding her hands, 
she placed herself in a listening attitude. 

With a smile on his face, Mr. Sherwood leaned 
over the side of the boat and, in a voice musical 
and sad, sang that touching address to the loved 
river of the German race. FE at perfectly mo- 
tionless, and for a long time after the last echo of 
his voice had flouted away on the dreamy air not 
@ sound wns heard save the soft plash of the oars; 




























his heiress; and Adelle shall receive the largest 
share of Mr. Graves’ property. AndI—” She 
sprang to her feet, and begun pacing to and fro, 
pressing her hands tightly across her forchead. A 
thousand jibbing voices seemed to echo her words, 
“ And I,” while she vividly wrought images of a 
violated and guilty conscience passed beforo her. 
“Give up my schemes?” exclaimed she. “No! 
no! Iam weak, childishly so, or I would not thus 


ee you?” A tremor ran through her frame as she 
bent farther down. 
“Oh! George Ashley, why have you come to 
torture me?” 
“T must sce you,” was the whispered reply. 
“ Grasp that firmest branch of ivy and steady it 
while Lcome up,” 
The woman mechanically obeyed, and seizing 
alimb of the stout English ivy that had clum- 


Sherwood’s becoming her suardian, 

“Now, papa, you.cannot long remain unwil- 
ling, for as I am denied the pleasure of living with 
you, there is no other place on earth that I would 
so love to call home as Oakwood, and no one that 
Tcould be so happy in calling uncle and guardian 
as its possessor.” 

“Let me aid by putting in my plea,” spoke Mr. 
Sherwood, “though it may be a selfish one. Iam 






















and then with a “Thank you, uncle, it is very,| alone in the world. Fate has taken from me all} bercd from the ground over a corner of the balco-| waver. I will struggle no longer. The wild fan- 
very beautiful,” Effie sank into a dreamy silence | that [had to love, and Effie’s presence has filled | ny to the roof, he drew himself stealthily up to the | cies of the midnight hour, investing that picture ° 
again, the void in my household, and somehow the girl | railing and gained her side. with the power of expression, have given it tho 


light of Annie Graves’s eyes, and filled my timid 
heart with remorseful chidings for the deeds of 
the past. I will rise above it; I will scorn this 
silly trifling, and become myself again;” and with 
a proud step she entered her silent and darkened. 
room, and threw herself without disrobing upon 


“Thave come for more money,” said he, in a 
sullen whisper. 
“ Twill be impossible for me to give it to you,” 
replied Mrs. Graves, trembling like an aspen. “TI 
was obliged to make a great sacrifice in order to 
furnish you with the last sum.” 





has crept into my heart in a mysterious manner. 
Could you trust her with me, I should consider it 
it precious charge, and would spare nothing that 
could add to her happiness and lasting benefit.” 

There were tear drops glistening in John 
Graves’ eyes as he made reply. 


“Ol what are you thinking, pet?” said Mr. 
Sherwood, as she remained speechless. , 
She started, and fixing her grey cyes upon his 
face, said, in a deep, earnest tor 
“ Uncle, there is a vision passing before my eyes 
—strango, wild vision. Do you believe in second 














sight?” “Tecan trust her with you, Mr. Sherwood; and} “ But Ido not require us much now, and I shall | the bed, to full into a fitful, unnatural sleep, inter- 
“No, pet, I do not,” replied he, gazing at her in| though it is hard for a father to part with his | not trouble you again very soon,” said the man. | rupted by starts and moans; and the clenched 
surprise. dacling child, I feel that duty imperatively demands |“ My purse is empty, and [ carnot furnish it.” | hands and frowning brow gave proof that the 


storm had not yet raged to a calm in her bosom, 
The good angel had departed—its warnings had 
fallen unheeded upon the ears of the unhappy wo- 
man. She had turned from its counsels, and one 
more step was taken in the already fatal career of 
error and deccit. 


Chapter XII.—Fun and Frolic, 
“ Happy, happy earth is gay, 
Lite is but w sumer s day's 
Lightly, ightiy tit alo..2, 
Thing ofsunlizht, love and song; 
Happy, happy eaith is gay, 
Lite is but a sumer s day.” 


“Then give me some article of jewelry,” inter- 
rupted he, adding, “I do not wish to threaten, but 
unless you meet my demands —” 
“Stop, stop,” whispered Mrs. Graves, with 
quivering lips, unclasping a bracclet from her 
arm, and placing it in his hand, “ Will that satisfy 
you?”’, 


“ 


it. L[ vesign her to your care; and may God 
watch over and guide you both in the discharge of 
those dutics that will devolve upon each.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Mr. Sherwood, 
“Twill be faithful to her, and God grant 
that vou may never have occasion to regret this 
step.” 

There was silence among the little group for a 
moment, and then Mr. Graves spoke. 

“Should you ever marry, Mr. Sherwood, I —” 

“Do not spenk of it,” interrupted he, soberly, 
earnestly, “ for it can never be, My heart is buried 
in the grave of the past, and will remain there; 1 
would not, if 1 could, have it otherwise.” 

“Then [can give Effie inte your charge con- 
tentedly,” said John Graves, grasping his hand, 
and pressing it warmly; then observing that Efile, 
who was yet clinging tu his side, was shivering in 
the chill breeze, he said, “but we must adjourn 
our arrangeimeits, and complete them at some fu- 
ture time, for the air is blowing damp from the 
river, and Efie will feel its eflects seriously to- 


“But this is so vivid, so plain, that I could de- 
clare it is not fancy,” continued she. 

‘ om Good heayens!” ejaculated Aunt Kitty, “ what 
is it?” . 

“Do you sec it?” asked Effio, in a vacant, ab- 
stracted tono, 

“T don’t see anything, Miss Fffic,” said the 
housekeeper, looking furtively around her. * What 
do you mean? Ar ie? 

“No,” returned Effie, solemnly, “ but that trance 
—that waking vision is with me now.” 

“ What is it, Effie?” asked Mr. Sherwoed, kind- 

ly; “tell us what you imagine you sec, aud you 
will feel less frightened.” 
Nicholas opened his eyes, cars and mouth to the 
widest possible extent, and Aunt Kitty bent eager- 
Jy forward as the girl said, ina vuice little above 
a whisper: 

“A lille gra 
and buried he 
shook convuls 





? 

yes,” said he, coolly, crowding it into the 
pocket of his linen coat; “and now to business; 
I have been lurking around the river to-night, 
waiting for achance to see you, and I have gleaned 
a picce of information for you.” 
“Well, what is ic?” asked she, with a triffe of 
eagerness in her tone, 
“The run-away daughter of your liego lord and 
master, John Graves, is residing at Oakwood Hall 
under the protection of Forrest Sherwood, one of 
the richest men in the state. He wishes to kcep 
her, and become her legal guardian, which, on 
this very night, John Graves told him he might 
do.” 

“Where did they meet?” 











‘Mrs. JacKsox. 
66]. F I was not too amiable, I should say pl 
neh and hulian, and tly away with 
, and ever will be considered 2 
consistent in such a character of patient guider, 
ness as mine, I shall forbear,” And Lite gluicad 
up from her fuvorite nook in the library window 
facing the west, with an expression of martyrlike 
resignation on her countenance. ; 

“What is the matter, Chloc?” exclaimed she, 

























encar a tall forest.” She paused, 
ace in her hands, while her frame 
ively, 


“ Oh,horrors!” exclaimed Aunt Kitty,while Mr. 
















Sherwood simply remarked,—“* Go on.” morrow.” ; - “ On the opposite side of the river. Sherwood’s| as the girl came to the door, and looked hastily 
Guarded, Tesumed the girl in a smothered | _ ‘Will you not go home with us, papa?” asked | party were on a boating excursion, und linded | around the room, 
tone, “ by an affectionate hilten, while old Nick him- | Effie. just above the spot where J had tied iny séiff, and)“ Is Mr. Slierwood in the house, Miss Etfie?,’ 


‘Yor the same purpose, to view Poplar . 
“ And Mr. Graves ?” said she, inquiringly. 
“He followed them, no doubt, attracted by their 


i “No, he has gone to Poplar Grove, to sve papa 
on business, What did you want?” 
“O! Miss Efe,” said Chiov, with a troubled 


“Not to-night, dear. I must go to Poplar 
Grove, for Mrs. Graves will expect me.” 
There was a spice of bitternees in the tone that 


self sits ut the head. Unele,” said she, suddenly 
raising her head, “I can interpret it, Thou 
the Forres/, Lam the Grare, there watches the at- 











fectionate Mitty, ant yonder behold Old Nic breathed her name, and Effie’s quick penetration | yoives, for that girl’s’ voice could be heard a mile air, “ there is a ghost in the atti 
The peal of laughter that fullowed this was | perceived it. when She laughs.” “A ghost!” repeated Littie. ‘ Nonsense, Chios, 








joined by Mr. Sherwood, and the shores reverbe-| “You are not angry with her yet, are you, pa-| «pid you overhear their conversation ?” there isn’t any such thing as ghosts.” 
“ But there is, und there’s one dhere, for I saw it 














rated back the echo; while Nick, not comprehend: | pa?” said she, i “Tdid; and from the way John Graves talked 
ing the exposure of Eitic’s ruse, spoke with grave |“ Mine is no volatile nature to forget so quickly,” | to nis child of you I should’ judge that, unless the | myself’ last night.” 


* How did it look, Chloe? did it have horns and 
a cloyen-foot?” questioned the girl with a Jaugh. 
“Ob! Miss Eifie, it isn't a laughing mater, 
said Chiov, solemn). dust let me tell you about 
it, and then you will sce that it is something to bo 
afraid of. Last night Aunt Kitty sent me up into 
the attic wich her yerb cup, to get her soine Buuset 
for her cold, and when I got to the dour I heard & 
kiad of wail, Massy sukes, Miss Eile, ir inado 
my teeth chatter like cyerything; bus 1 wasu’t 
seared, and I opened the door und went in a piece, 
holding the lamp right before me, so that if there 
+ was anything there 1’d sce it plain, Well, I hadu't 
“No, no,” replied Mrs. Graves,“ I could not | ivok but a few sceps further when it screeched out 
bear to have that girl killed; her grey eyes would | again, and this tine my hands trembled sv that £ 
haunt me forever. Oh! don’t speuk of it,” and a couldn’t hold the light still, but J wasn’t seared bus 
shudder passed over her frame, ittle,”” 

“Then, if that won’t suit, Ihave another plan. 


“Only a little nervous,” suggested Effie. | 
Did this sister of John Graves ever marry? Tell] “ Yes, that’s it, Mise Ltlle—ouly a litle bit ner 
me ail that you have ever beard of her.” 


yous, i had drank strong tea for supper.” i 
She married and went to the west fifteen years That explains it all, Chive. Go un,” said BF 
ago; and after remaining there two years, the | fie. ¥ ef 
cholera visited them, und the whole family, hus-{ ‘I’m going on, Miss EMc. “ Well, you seol 
band, wife and infant child, were swept away.” | was just going to put the lamp down ou uke door, 
“ Capital, capital!” whispered her companion, | so that 1 could ran duwn it—il I should get se ved, 
rubbing his bands jn delight.“ Mrs. Graves, let | aud L heard thatshrill sereech ugnin; und loobing 
me congratulate you upon your daughter’s good | right where the noise came from, my stars! what 
fortune, for, if’ you will but adopt my stratagem, | did I see? A bird, with a head like wu owl, and 
success is sure.” large flaming eyes. 41 was white us milk, all ox- 
“What is it?” asked she, in an important tone. | cepling a black heart on its lett wing; aud ite tal 
“J propose that you wait patiently until Mr. | was like a suake, afl coiled up ready to strike. I 
Graves receives a letter arousing his suspicions, | was perched on on old chest of drawers; aud 
He will of course talk with you concerning it, and} while { was looking at it, somehow the light grew 
then do you renounce Delle entirely, and’ say | heavy, and fell out of my baud, and 2 was all suark 
a x that she iy & foundiing, claiming to be ignorant of | alone in the pitch dark.” 
her whule system; and now, with her hair un-|her parentage. The rest leave to me, and all will| |“ What did you du?” 
combed and straying in tangled braids across her | be well, upot condition that you furnish me with} “I turned to come down, and I heard a strange 
neekt und shoulders, her lips swollen from the pres-| moderate sums of money as “retention feea.’” | kind of noise, and then it fluttered past me, and 
sure of her teeth upon them, and her eyes sur-} “Iris a bold step,” suid Mrs. Graves, thought-| touched my dress, wailing out so woeful that 
rounded by dark elreles of wrath, she muttered, us | fully. was almost frightencd: und J bounded out aD 
she raiséd her head, “He worships the little au-| "But it will succeed,” exclaimed her compan-| slammed the door, runing like mad down stairs, 
buru-haired doll. "Le will leave her his wealth, and fon, excitedly, “if you do your part towards cur-| and at every jump I could hear that yoice crying 
the reward of years of toil and plotting will perish | rying on adeception.” out, and its wings flapping against the door. 
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decorum. 

“T believe Miss Effie has had a warning, and it 
is siuniny agaiust Providence to huh at it. Good 
gracious! I wonder what awful thing is coming 
uow!” and he gave the laughing girl'a reproac 
ful look, that only excited her ‘risibles” the 
more, and caused anoiher outburst. 

“ Don’t you understand it, Nicholas?” said Mr. 
Sherwood. ‘Effie is the little grave; isn’t her 
name Effie Graves? Iam the fores, and my uame 
is Forrest Sherwood; the kitten is Aunt Kitty; and 


replied he.“ She is not to me what she once was, 
nor can she ever restore to me my lost confidence 
in her truthfulness.” 

“Oh! papa,” said the girl, gently, “Do not deal 
too harshly with her! I'should be unhappy if I 
thought I had been the cause of the difliculty be- 
tween you.” 

“And you need not think so, my child,” said 
Mr. Graves, tenderly, as he led her tothe boat, It 
is herself that has revealed to me her true nature, 
for Lrespected her; her own band has prepared 
the cup of estrangement, and ity bitterness must 
be her own fault. ~ Do not let this trouble you, for 
you are not the cause, Good night, love. I will 
ce you to-morrow.” And turning to Mr. Sher- 
wood, he again repeated bis promise of visiting 
Uakwood Hallon the morning of the next day, us 
he wished him 4 cordial good night.” 

lt was at a late hour that the party reached 
home, and Lffie was glad to seek repose, while 
Aunt Kitty declared ‘herself’ ‘completely beat 
out,” and all agreed in pronouncing their excur- 
sion delightful, 


Chapter XI—Plots and Mystery. 


Sort I did but dream, 

0, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me? 

‘yhe lights bum blue, It Is uow dead midnight, 
Cold, tearfu: drops stand on my trembling flesh 
SHAKSPEARE, 
RS. GRAVES sat at her open window with her 
head bowed upon her arms. An hour before 
she had left her husband a sobbing and upparently 
penitive woman; but when she reached the seclu- 
sion of her own 2partnent she gave way to a vio- 
lent outburst of passion that threatened to exhaust 


tune is changed, your gir) will stand a poor chance 
to get possession of that property you haye so 
long figured for.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Do? Pm sure if woman’s wit can’t suggest 
something you mustn’t expect me to.” 

“Thave thought of every plan that my brain 
could mature,” said she, anxiously, “ but none 
seems feasible; I had hoped that Delle’s resem- 
blance to his favorite sister would influence hin 
in a measure, but I fear that all is lost.” 

“T can dispose of Effie, if that will do,” said the 
man, in a lower k 
































!” cried Nicholas, as he ran his fingers 
through his hair, “I see now; but la sakes 
No one but Miss Effie would have thought of foo 
ing us so.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Aunt Kitty, who had 
Jaughed until the tears rau down her cheeks, 
“what will become of that girl if'she keeps on in 
this way?” 

“Tshall break my neck, you say, Aunt Kitty,” 
returned Effie, glancing archly up in her face. 

“There’s a man rowing towards us. Do you 
sec him, Mr. Sherwood ?”’ said Nicholas. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “{ have been observing him 
for some time, perhaps tive minutes. 

“No doubt but he’s nearly scared out of his 
boots to hear us laugh,” said Effie. “ How very 
pule he looks, doesn’t he, Aunt Kiny?” 

“Pale,” retorted the housekeeper. “ How can 
you tell how he looks, when he isn't near enough 
for us to see his face?” 

“She looks throuysh the eycs of imagination,” 
remarked Mr. Sherwood. 

“No, Fancy’s spectacles,” suggested Effie. 
“Nicholas, what are you steering towards the 
shore for?” 

“Treckoned you would like to land and look at 
Pop!ar Gr vo; it’s just opposite,” replied the boy. 

“ And so we would,” said she; “ but you are 
running away from that strange gentleman yon- 
* der ns if you were an ignis fatuus.’’ 

“An iguorant fatty,” exelaiined Nicholas, in- 



















































dignantly; “I aiu’t used to be called umes, [} thus, It sha/ vot be. Adele shal’ inherit the} “Hush! you will bo overheard,” sai “Didn't you x 4 
ain't?” ” “| wealth for which [have risked so anuch, if deep | Graves, grasping hiy arm. said Mrs, “ Didnt yo &, res Effie, if I had dared to 
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have gone back that spirit would have chained 
me there. Mra. Conway says she don’t know 
where it come from, nor what it is, but she guesses 
wo better let it be, for all the morning it has flut- 
tered against the door, and cried to get out be- 
cause I disturbed it last night. Oh! how I wish 
Mr. Sherwood was here to bar the door, so that it 
can’t break it down. rt 4 : 
“PH tell you what Tl do,” said Effie, jumping 
from her scat, and coming towards Chioe, with a 
face full of fun, “ ’ll take some salt and go up and 
sprinkle it on the tail of your phantom-bird, and 
then catch it and tame it. I know Nicholas will 
make mo a cage to keep it in, and then I shall 
jhave such a curiosity—a real old-fushioned live 
st?” ee 
seo, horror! Miss Effic,” said the superstitious 
mulatto, with her white rimmed eyes st hed. 
widely open. “Don’t talk so—oh don’t, for it is a 
dreadful thing to get the ill will of a ghost. 
“Bus I won't get its ill will; Iwill teed my lit- 
tle pet with chickweed, hemp, and joaf-sugar, and 
sprinkle its cage with sand. ‘Won’t it be delight- 
ful?” and she bounded past tho terrified Chloe, 
and rushed into the kitchen, where Aunt Kitty was 
taking hor snowy crusted apple-pics from the 
brick oven. “ Aunt Katherine,” cried the incor- 
rigible sprite, “ where is tho salt dish? T want it 
quick.” And dashing into the pantry she flew from. 
there to the store-room, from whence she shortly 
emerged with 2 huge soup-bowl, filled with salt. 
“What are you going to do, Miss Ltlie?” said 
Aunt Kitty, placing « pic on the table, and drying 
the porspiration from her forehead with her ging- 
ham apron. “Do be sober long enough to tell 
me.” 
“Madam,” said Effie, with a solemn face, “Iam 
about to perform tho greatest exploit of the day. 
The celebrated ghost of Oakwood attic is about to 





be captured and tamed with the simple artifice of | be well improved; and after expressing his ap- 


lacing salt on his tail; and Madenieiselle Effie 
Graves, a proficient in the fine arts, is to be the 
captor. ill you favor us with your presence? 

“ Emio Graves, [ am shocked to hear you speak 


80 trifling of anything so drend/ul, and if you per-| ward and adopted niece of Mr. Sherwood, Then 


sist in going up to tho attic I hope that ae 
“T shall succeed in my experiment,” suid Effic. 
“Thank you, madam,” and she turncd to leave the 


room. 

“Oh! Miss Effie, pleaded the housekeeper, “I 
wish you wouldn’t go. If you was like most 
young ladies you would let mystery alone.” 


“Bat I ain't like any one, and so | suppose IJ as she tinished the perusal of the sacred sheet— 


shall go. Au revoir, Aunt Kitty,” laughed the gay 
girl: and before Aunt Kitty could reply or move 


stairs. 


laughter echoed from the top of the house; and 
Effie came down, taking a leap of four stairs at a 
time, and calling, “I’ve got the ghost. Oh! come 
quick and sce it before it flies away.” And she 
made her appearance in the kitchen door with her 
black and white kitten under one arm, and her 
pow! of salt in one hand. 

“ Here, Chloe,” said sho to the terrificd muiatto, 
who stood in a corner trembling with fright,” 
there is your bird with flaming eyes, a head like 
an owl’s, and a tail of a serpent. , b 

“ Poor little pussy,” continued she, stroking the 
kitten’s back. “You came near being the death 
of us, all; but, thanks be to fortune, we are yet in 
the land of the living.” 

“ Dear me,” said Aunt Kitty, “it wasn’t a ghost 
after all;” while Chloe looked around with @ re- 
lioved expression on her face. 

“Now, Chloo,” said Effie, placing the cat on the 
floor, get some milk and feed this spirit, for it is 
nearly famished; but b> careful that it don’t chain 
you up;” aud with a twinkle of her mirthful eyes 
she left the room. ‘ 

Her surprise was only equalled by her joy as she 
passed out on the piazza to find Jack Lyst scuted 
on the steps. Grecting him in her cordial, unaf- 
fected manner, she invited him to walk in; but he 
declined, preferring to sit in the cool air. He could 
not stay long; he had only come to bid her “good 


0, 
“Good-bye!” echoed Effie. “What do you 
mean? 
“fam going away next Monday to learn the 
shocmaker’s trade,” 
“Oh, Jack, it is too bad,” barst from Effie’s 
lips. ‘‘ Ain’t you sorry?” 

“T couldn’t tell any one how bad it makes me 

fecl,” said Jack, bravely struggling to repress his 

feelings. 

“Then don’t you go—I wouldn’t.” 

“ But can’t help myself. Mother has gone to 
Poplar Grove to stay; she’s going to be head 
housekeeper, and a friend of her’s wants me to 
come and board wich him, and learn the shoemak- 
er’s trade, Oh, dear! its too bud, too bad, for I 
wanted so much to go to school. 

“ And you cun go,” said Effie, gaily. 

“No, i can’t Miss Effi. I haven't any money 
to pay my schooling.” 

“T will pay your school-bill, Jack. I’ve got 
oceans of moncy to bay new clothes with, and T 
rather give it to you than spend it myself.” If 
you could lend it to me, Miss Efe, f would pay it 
back with interest when I get learning enough.” 

“T should want you to pay me, Jack, and [IL 
tell you how if you will promise to do so.” 

“1 will, Miss ftie.” 

“Then learn as fast as you can, and be a lawyer 
when you grow up, and that will pay me.” 

“Oh! Miss Efile, | always thought I'd like to be 
a lawyer; but [ can’t trespass on your gencrosity ; 
dow’t’say anything more, don’t, for you tempt me 
to take the money.” 

“You shail take it, Jack, or I will send Curly 
after you,” said Etle, laughingly. “Don’t you 
want to make me happy?” 

“Yes, Miss Effie, [ would do anything for you,” 
replicd the boy. 

“Then you must go right to your mother and 
tell her what I say, and usk her consent for you to 
go to school az long as I choose to send you; and 
you may tell her that if she does not con- 

bent, [Il take the money and throw it into the riv- 
er—and maybe jump in myself,” added she, with 
a laugh. 

“Twill do as you wish me to, Miss Effie, but I 
don’t helieve mother will think I ought to accept 
your kind offer, 

“Do as J always have done, Jack; tease her till 
she guts tired of saying no, aud yes will follow.” 





forward, to prevent it, she was half way up the | petuosity, she inquired if she had been a good girl 


A few minutes elapsed, and then a scream of 


Jack smiled as he arose from his seat, and said, 
hopefully, “ {will come over to-night if mother 
consents; and Miss Effie, if I ever win a great 
name, I shall give you all the praise.” 
“Thank you, Jack,” said the girl, with a bow, 
“ but just think how simple and foolish I should 
feel to be paraded before the world as the befac- 
tress of the Hon. Jackna Lyst. A mullen-leated 
crown, braided in with sprigs of catnip, would fit 
my brow better than your wreath of laurels; but. 
enough—the very idea of sharing your triumphs 
completely annihilates poor me, and I tremble at 
the reality.” 
“ Jack cast upon her an admiring look, and bid- 
ding her » good morning, turned away. 
“Remember, Jack, that [ shall commit some 
very desperate act if I can’t have my own way.” 
“T will remember everything, Miss Kffic,” ro- 
pies the boy, gratefully;” and I hope God will 
less your kind little heart, and always make you 


happy 

* That is right, Jack,” said the warm-hearted 
girl,” and that one wish would repay me for all T 
shall do for you. 

“You shail have a thousand such, Miss Etfie;” 
and the boy hurried down the path, to prevent a 
display of the thankful emotions that welled up 
from his full heart. 

“There's a good little fellow,” anid Effie, patting 
Curly’s neck; “ my dear dog, | wish you to follow 
his illustrious example, and become renowned and 
honored in this great tragedy of life, so that I shall 
be proud to acknowledge you as my adopted neph- 
ew. ‘There comes uncle!” and she sped down the 
path and through the gate to mect him, that she 
might immediately make him acquainted with her 
project concerning Jack’s education. 

She met with no objection, for Mr. Sherwood be- 
lieved that the advantages received by Jack would 





proval of her plan, he smilingly placed a note in 
her hand, which she paused to read. It was from 
her father, iuforming her that all business ar- 
rangements were completed, and she was now the 


followed 2 touching charge that she would strive 
to do right, and fulfil every obligation that was 
resting upon her youthful shoulders; and with the 
heartfelt hope that father, mother and daughter 
might all meet and spend a blissful oternity above, 
he closed. 

‘The rain-drops gathered in Effle’s laughing eyes 


sacred with the impress of a father’s love; and ad- 
dressing Mr. Sherwood with her usual xbrupt im- 


since her father’s return from New Oricans. 
“ Passably so, my pet; but why do you inquire?” 
he asked. 
“ Because papa tells me in this letter that I must 
and become better every day, and I was think- 
ing how long [ should have to grow good before I 
should be perfect.” 
“A discouraging calculation, isn’t it, Effie?” 
“Rather difficult, but [ shall want the benefit of 
a good example, won't I, uncle?” 
“T suppose 80.” 
“Then sce that you exercise a guardianly spirit 
towards me,” suid she, with o sparkle of gay hu- 
mor in her eyes. 
“Thank you for the hint, my dear. The first 
step is the recitation of certain lessons in Italian 
and French.” 
“ And like a demure and obedient little ward, I 
hold myself in readiness to recite at any time.” 
“Then wo will adjourn to the library,” said Mr. 
Sherwood; and as Effie flitted along before him, 
he sighed, “so young and free from care—so wild- 
ly free—God grant that she may never feel the 
agony of a blighted heart. Gvod heavens! is she 
so like —” he paused as Effie turned her face be- 
fore entering the door; and then, when she disap- 
peared, murmured, with an abstracted air, “Tam 
so lost in the memory of the past that I trace an 
unaccountable likeness between them at times, but 
it must be in a ncasure the creation of fancy.” 
With a sad smile upon his lips he followed her 
to the piazza, and making on effort to appear cheer- 
fal, passed on to the library, vainly trying to di- 
vert bis mind of the thoughts aud visions called up 
by Effie’s momentary look. 


Ah! 
Splendors now clouded 
‘Sav, when will ve shine? 
Broke is the goblet, 
And wasted the wine.” 


T was in the last days of September that the 
Graves family returned to their city home. 
And here they found that a change had crept over 
the family circle. Mr. Graves was respectfully 
kind to his wife, treating her children in a hal 
different manner, while she was paler and more 8! 
Jent than formerly. Ruth Mopkins, satistied when 
she learned that Effie had a good hoine, had ¢ 
sented to remain, with the purpose of comforting 
Mr. Graves uppermost in her mind. 
It was evening, and alone in the well furnished 
parlor sat John Graves. Before him, on the table, 
lay a pile of Ictters, just brought from the evening 
mail, but their seals were unbroken, His thoughts 
¢ with the past, and countless memories were 
thronsing through his mind with absorbing pow- 
er, For along time he had sat thus chained under 
the spell of thought; but at length, witha sigh, he 
turned to the table and began an examination of 
the letters upon it. Shufling them over, he took 
upa packet directed in a bold, masculine hand, 
and with a look of surprise, proceeded to break 
the seals. A folded handkerchief fell from it, and 
tossing it from him, he began to unfold the close- 
ly-written manuscript that accompanied it, Page 
after page was perused with enyer interest, and 
when be had finished he examined the handker- 
chief. It was of fairy-like, gossamer texture, | 
edged with delicate lace; and the name “ Adelle,” 
was embroidered, with single threads of glossy 
black hair, in one corner, 
“If [ could believe it,” exclaimed he, as he 
arose from his seat and approached the bell; “ but 
Iwill see, Tell Mrs. Graves,” said he to tho ser- 
vant who answered his summons, “ that I wish to 
speak with her.” ae ae 
When the man departed to do his bidding he 
seated himself, and taking the manuscript in lis 


ages. A rustling sound broke the silence, and 

vs. Graves advanced into the room. With a 
grave, bow ho arose, and placing a chair for her, 
said, 

“Thave received @ strange communication to- 
night, Mrs. Graves, and as it intimately concerns 
you Ihave sent for you that you might affirm or 
deny its truth, as far as your knowledge of it ex- 
tends.” 

- A pause ensued, (luring which Mrs. Graves hent 
an inquiring look upon him, and he continued, 

“T have been informed that Adelle is not your 
ells; May I presume to ask you if this is cor- 
rect?” 

Theo lady cast her eyes to the floor, and replied, 
in a low tone, 3 

“I will not attempt to deceive you, sir; it is 
true.” 

“ Can you give me tho name of her parents?” 
asked he, in deeply interested tone. 

“T have to knowledgo of them. The child is a 
foundling.” 

“Mrs. Graves, I entreat you to answer with can- 
dor. Have you no suspicions of her parencage!” 

“None whatever,” was her firm reply. 

“Will you yive me the exact circumstances of 
her adoption?” demanded he eagerly. 

“ Cortainly, upon condition that if Adelle’s pa- 
rents are not discovered it shall continue, as now, 
to be a profound secret from her. Ihave taught 
her to look upon me as her mother, and if her 
birth is of an uncertain character, I would not 
have the knowledge or it reach her vars.” 

“Te shall not be divalged to her until I am posi- 
tively certain of her true position; if, then —” 

“There is but little for me to tell, said she, in 
an unwavering voice. “Thirteen years ngo this 
child was found upon my doorstep, on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of August. She was dressed in a 
robe of embroidered musi:n, and a richly wrought 
blanket was thrown across the basket in which 
she lay. A handkerchief fringed with lace, with 
the name of Adelle marked in one corner, was 
folded around a piece of paper, on which was 
written, as nearly as I can recollect,— A friendless 
orphan; Keep her till you are presented with the 
counterpart of this handkerchief, and God will re- 
ward you.’ ” 

“Ts this its counterpart?’ interrupted Mr. 
Graves, reaching her the handkerchief, 

“Tr is, replied she, with agitation. 

“Go on,” said he, hurriedly. 

“Thave nothing more of importance to relate. 
The incidents I have given you occurred in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, while I was residing there with my 
husband and only child. Wedecided to keep her, 
and shortly afterwards removed from that place, 
giving her our own name, and acknowledging her 
as our daughter. And now may I inquire the na- 
ture of this unexpected communication ?” 

“Tt corresponds in every particular with your 
story, stating that Adelle is the child of my only 
sister, Lizzie Harcourt, who diced with the cholera 
in Missouri, thirteen years ago; and we have be- 
lieved that the child, with its father and mother, 
perished a victim to that dreadful disease.” 

“Can you believe this, Mr. Graves?” exclaimed 
his wife, with a well feigued start of astonishment. 

“Tt is told in such a straight forward manner, 
and agrees so perfectly with your relation of 
Adelle’s adoption, that it seems hardly possible for 
it to be true. And yetl could doubtit. The date, 
the description of the child, the embroidered pock- 
et handkerchief, and the truthful recital of Lizzie’s 
death, and her charge to him to bring her babe to 
me, seem to disarm all suspicion.” 

“But why, Mr. Graves,” asked the artful wo- 
man, “did this man not at once bring the babe to 
you?” 

“ He had forgotten to take down my name and 
address, and it had passed from his mind, but was 
recalled a short time azo by my resemblance to 
Lizzie; and inquiring of my family counections, he 
ascertained that I was her brother.” 

“ You have often spoken of Adelle’s strange like- 
ness to your sister,” said Mrs, Graves, after a 
pause; “but the possibility of such a thing being 
true never occurred to ne before; but it docs seem 
a very plausible story. What is the name of your 
uew Correspondent ?” 

“ George Ashley; did you ever kuow him?” de- 
manded Mr. Graves, fixing his eyes searchingly 
upon her face, as if the idea of her being in some 
way connected with the stranger had suggested it- 
self to him. 

“No, the name is entirely unfamiliar to me,” 
said Mrs. Graves, calinly. 

It was well for the guilty woman that she had 
summoned to her aid her strongest power of sclf- 
possession, for the slightest betrayal of agitation 
on her part would have aroused the suspicions of’ 
the man who was gazing so steadily upon her, 

“Ts he in the city?” she quericd, after a elight 
pause, 

“ No,” replied Mr. Graves, withdrawing his eyes 
from her face; “he was obliged to start immedi- 
ately after the date of this on a journey with his 
invalid wife, but he writes that if [ wish it [can 
have his deposition to the same effect of this man- 
uscript. Where is Adelle?” 

“Tn the drawing-room with her governess,” said 
Mrs, Graves. 

“T wish to see her;” and he advanced towards 
the door. “Do not fear that I shall break the 
news to her imprudently, for IT shall not tell her 
yet,” remarked he, as he left the room, 

A stony look crept over Mrs. Graves’ dark eyes; 
her hands clenched convulsi ie Yr, and she 
sat rigid and motionless for a@ moment. Then a 
low, despairing moan broke from her livid lips, and 
swaying to and fro like a helpless reed shaken by 
the storm, she wailed forth, 

“Oh, my God! it is done; I have sacrificed a 
mother's love, honor and happiness for paltry gain, 
and [am lost, lost! Once I could have become an 
angel instead of n demon; but it is too Inte, too 
late!” and through the corridors of her heart swept 
a voice, echoing the words thut fell from her lips, 
— too late, too late!” She started up, and pass- 
ing her hand across her brow, exclaimed impa- 
tiently, 

“Will it always be thus? Must 1 forever bear 
the chidings of a silly conscience. No, I must 
away with remorse. It is not for me to indulge in 
the useless dreams of repentance that others may 

with a stern, hardened look upon 


Meanwhile Mr. Graves had sousht the drawing 
room, with a heart vibrating with varied emotious. 
Adelle was scated at the piano as ho softly entered, 
and he passed to a corner of the room where he 
could observe without interrupting her. Vor the 
first time he pronounced her beautiful, and he 
wondored that he had not thought hor so before, 
Her complexion was dark and clear, varying upon 
her cheeks to a bright carnation hue; ber thin red 
lips parted to reveal a set of pearly tecth, and ler 
dark oyes flashed with the glow of an intensely 
passionate nature. Her hair, glossy and black as 
the brow of midnight, waved gently back from her 
smooth, low forehead, and was knotted into heavy: 
bands at the back of her qucenly little head ; while 
her dress, which was of crimeon satin, was cut low 
in the neck, with short and gracefully rounded 
sleeves, displaying a finely moulded arm and hand, 
whose taper fingers swept the keyed instrumeus 
with fascinating grace. 

“ And is this Lizzie’s child?” asked Mr. Graves, 
as he gazed earnestly at her. Taken separately, 
the features bore a resemblance to thore of Lizzie, 
but the combined expression of the whole was to- 
tally different; and as she moved her hend be fan- 
cied that he could discern asimilarity between her 
countenance and Mrs. Graves’. ‘Is it pussible 
that she has deceived me?” thought he; “ but no, 
it cannot be; no mother could assert that her own 
offspring belongs to another. Before she knew 
the nature and purport of the communication from 
Ashley she corroborated his account in a precise 
manner. It must be true—Adelle is my nicce. 
And yet I cannot feel towards her as I should; I 
cannot lavish upon her the affection that my sis- 
ter’s child should claim. Am I so prejudiced 
against the course her adopted mother hus taken 
that I cannot receive her with love und tenderness? 
It is wrong, and these feelings must be overcome.” 
And thus he struggled against naturo. 

A deep-drawn sigh reverled his presence to 
halle; and quitting the piano she approached 
hima, 

“T did not know that you were here, papa,” said 
she, in a musical tone. “ Why are you so sad and 
silent? Are you offended with me?” and the beau- 
tiful girl, who had already become versed in the 
intricacies of deceit, glanced half reproachfully in- 
to Mr. Graves’ face. Ep 

He was in no mood to be angry with her—his 
sister’s only child—and he replicd, in a more ten- 
nee tone than that in which he usually addressed 

er— . 

“No, Delle, you need not fancy, because I am 
silent, that I must necessarily be offended. lL huvo 
cares and troubles that perplex me of which your 
little head is blissfully ignorant.” 

“*T suppose so,” said she; “but don’t tell me of 
them; I have a horror of hearing of trouble, it 
worries me so.” 

“T hope you may never see the trials that give 
you horror when you hear of them,” said Mr, 
Graves, as a pang of d pointment touched his 
heart. She had inherited but little of her mother’s 
generous and brave spirit, he thought, as she lan- 
guidly sighed, 

“Thank you, papa; no one wishes to live a hap- 
py life more than I do; but I must retire, as it is 
growing late.” 

“ Good night,” said he in a kindly tone; and re- 
turning his parting salutation, she lett the 100m, 
followed by her governess, who had remained o 
silent spectator during their brief conversation. 
“She has deep thought and sionate feeling,” 
mused Mr. Graves; “ bnt they lie dormant, while 
vanity and idleness reign in her mind, And the 
awakening! I shudder to think what it may be. 
She may be a perfect slave ty evil, or she may be a 
gentle and enchanting woman. She should have 
& mother—one who possesses powerful influcne ov- 
er ber to lead her in the right path. Oh! had An- 
nie but lived!”—and the strong man bowed his 
lead upon his hands in grief, as he thought of the 
meek and lovely one whom death had taken from 
him years before. 

He arose, and crossing the carpet, sank upon the 
sofa and gavo way to his sad reflections. At last 
the over-taxed frame gave up to nature, and Mor- 
pheus wrapped him in his mantle. But the rest- 
less mind found 10 repose; vague, disconnected 
images floated before it, fading away to give place 
to a vision distinct and real. Ue fancied that 
Adetle was by his side, with ber arms around his 
neck, and her lips pressed 10 his forehead as she 
whispered, “ Dearest uncle;” but as he returned 
her caresses a voice murmured in his ear, “ Be- 
ware!” He started, and a qmirror before him re- 
flected the form of a woman, closely veiled, stand- 
ing behind him, and grasping in her hand a dead- 
ly serpent, whose poisonous fangs were Just above 
his shoulders. With a hiss the reptile’s head came 
nearer and nearcr to him, when a rustle from 
above them caught his car. A form of celestial 
glory hovered over the strange group; the serpent 
dropped its head, and hung lifele: in the hands 
of the veiled form; as it slowly receded from view 
in the back ground Adelle followed it, and turn- 
ing, he gazed alone at his angel preserver. ‘The 
mists that surrounded her form parted, and rolling 
away, sank in 2 mass of clouds at her feet; and 
there above him, with asmile of love upon her lips, 
and her hand stretched forth to greet him, wax his 
angel-wife. THe called her name aloud, and again 
was the smiling face overshadowed with the 
dreamy vapor, while she faded from sight. 

“ Annie, oh, Annie! come buck, come back!” 
cried he, springing forward. The spell was yone. 
—the vision past—and he was alone in the draw- 
ing-room. The lamp had burned out, smd the 
moonlight streamed through an open shutter, 
lighting the room but dimly, He sprang to his 
feet, and walking to the window, gazed our upon 
the silent street as he murmured sadly, “?Twas a 
dream, aud I wake to find life more stern and des- 
olate than it seemed to me before, Oh! Father in 
Heaven, grant me patience to bear its triuls brave- 
ly, that I may at last seek my reward.” 

He sought his chamber, still pondering on the 
trangeness of his vision. It was a dream, yet was 
ital a dream? Ah, who can tell! 

On the following morning Mr. Graves des- 
patched a letter to Mr. Conklin, an old friend of 
hia, and an aged resident of the place where ie 
Harcourt and her husband died, inquiring it he 
was acquainted with George Ashley; and the wily 
plotter who had not left Philadelphia, intereepted 


her face, she tuned away aud ascended to her | the letter with the artful story that the directions 








hand, slowly turned the leaves as he reviewed its 


chamber. 





were wrong, aud the writer wished to alter them. 
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and uttered a silent prayer, the outgushing of a! sirroccos of utter despair and remorso i 
resolute spirit douraed *o sorrow while on earth, | tenfold fury. My bosom, where hope ang with 
put looking forward with an cye of faith to a| ise had once dwelt, was the abode of blighthd = A 
meeting with the loved ones in that land where pirations and faded dreams. aa. 
partings are no more. I shuddered lest T had) ‘I took delight in roaming through the wood; 
been the cause of this sudden grief to Eugene, and | giving tree scope to my imagination, that it mt; a 7 
ouly wished then to have uttered a word of conso- | sonr above this cold and cruel world, Tehunged 
In due time the false reply arrived, and furnish- Which in our garden walk I iound, lation, but I dared not attempt it. He soon re-| society; every time I witnessed a festive Beene 
ing as it did a complete and satisfactory aceount Ju boyhood's happy hours. covered himself and proceeded with his histor, fresh pange of undying grief wonld fierce my 
of George Ashley, it disarmed all suspicion in Mr. Yee, oft I think of home and thee, “After my mother’s death an uncle, in accord- | heart with their Poisonous fangs. Whenever 
Graves’ mind. It confirmed his statement that he My gentle mother dear; ance with her dying request, took me to the most] heard the merry peals of jaugher issuing from the 


was a machinist, and a trust-worthy man; that h And oh! h hed, ypulous of the New England States. [was very window of some crowded hall my brain 
rent | 1 Sea Hon lise thouday tearie Hehcate, and all thought I would never survive the rocked by recollectivus of the past. Would be 


Comprehending at once the danger in which he E E E. 
would stand should Mr. Graves closely pursue in- HOME. SWEET none 
vestigations, he forged a reply; and enclosing it in Bee aay LE ead and fay, omy 

a letter addressed 10 a kindred spirit, (who fortu- They hie ta chee ny mother wear 
nately for him was residing in Missouri,) ho re- Aud to my ‘Macon home; : 
quested him to forward it to Jolin Graves immedi- Sweet spot, where oft 1 sported round, 
ately. The trapiant bed of towers; 








was the warmest fricud of William Harcourt, and 
that he was with him at the time of his death, and 
promised to take charge of his wile and child. 
That shortly after their death he heard that Ash- 
ley had gone to Cincinnati; and since that time he 
had been informed that the babe did not dic, but 
that he took it with him. And the worthy old gen- 
tleman closed with a flattering encomium on the 
moral character of the said Ashley, telling Mr. 
Graves to deal with him freely, as he was a noble 
and just man. 

The scheme worked well. ad Mr. Graves been 
plied with urgent demands for money from Ash- 
fey it would not have succeeded ; but so admirably 
had he donned the mask of honesty and candor 
that no flaw was visible unrongh which could be 
seen the true features of villainy concealed be- 
neath, 

Aud now it remained for Mr. Graves to acquaint 
Delle with her position, as Mrs, Graves declared 
herself unequal {o the task. Gently and with ten- 
derness he told her all; but at first she refused to 
believe that she was other than the child of| Mary 
Beardsley; and when she listened to the evidence 
brought forword as convincing proof to the contra- 
ry, she shed a few passionate tears, and then asked 
for her mother’s miniature. He placed it in her 
hands, and she suid, proudly, as she gazed on the 
brilliant face, 

“She is more beautiful than Mamma Graves. 
Can I keep this, papa?” 

“ Certainly, Adelle,” replied he. 

“ And will [ take the name of Harcourt and call 
myself your niece?” 

“Tonos wish to create a public sensation,” 
said he thoughtfully; “and when you enter society 
I would prefer to have you take my name, and call 
me as yon now do, tor you was given me by your 
dying mother, and I shall consider you my child.” 

“Then Lam Adelle Graves,” said she, ina pleased 
manner. “TI wonder what Effie would say if she 
knew that I was her cousin!” 

Mr. Graves was silent. She had touched a chord 
in his heart that gave him pain; and perceiving 
that he looked sad, Adelle approached him, and 
passing her arm across his neck, pressed her lips 
to his forehead, saying, 

“ Do not look so sober, dearest uncle.” 

He started as if picrecd with an arrow, and in- 
stinctively glanced behind him. She had uttered 
the words of his dream, und he involuntarily 
turned to see if the veiled Indy and the serpeut 
wero near. Ali! had he gazed 2 moment betore, 
he would have seen the form of Mrs. Graves 
crouched by the drawing-room door. A strange 
fascination drew her to steal cautiously there, that 
she might overhear the interview between her hus 
band and child; and as it closed, she stole hurricd- 
ly away, and shuddered as she whispered, 

“T can claim her as my child no longer, and she 
will cease to regard me as her mother. Oh! mer- 
ciful Heaven, have compassion for me, or I shall 
go mad.” 

And thus, struggling with conscience and suffer- 
ing the pangs that only a morher’s heart can feel 
when she has abandoned her children, she lived on 
as weeks and months passed h And Adelle be- 

came more indifferent towards her in appearauce, 
proudly bousting of the superiority of her own 
mother, while Mrs. Graves nerved herself to bear 
it with no outward emotion, Mr. Graves assumed 
the coutro] of Adelle’s education; and, though dai- 
ly pained by her vain heartlessuess, he was forced 
to acknowledge that he conld not love lier as he 
ought, yet for his sister’s sake he cherished the 
wayward, haughty girl, who appeared strongly at- 
tached to him, and strove assiduously to please 
him in all things. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A HARVEST SONG. 


pee toil of day is ended, 

The night is at her noon; 

And the harvest song swells blithly up 
Beneath the harvest moon; 

Then tread a quicker measure, 
And chant a louder strain; 

With 2 dance and rong the days prolong 
That bring the golden grain: 


From out the distant mountain 
Comes (he voice of the cascade, 

And the nearer gleam of its silver stream. 
Make glad the silent glade; 

Through ull the shadowy forest 
Is heard the fall of leaves— 

And the timid hare treads stealthily 
‘Among the nodding sheaves. 


For thee, the briny tear; 
Well has th said, “in home 
‘True happiness is given,” 
For sure 0 place is half so dear, 
Save our bright home in Heaven. 


My thoughts will often wander back 
To days that long have past; 

When I’ knew nought but happiness, 
Which could not always last; 

But uow, alas! how sad the change, 
For frowniug tortune’s eway 

Has caused the murky clouds of gloca, 
‘To drive each thought away. 3 


But still I hope some future day 
Will yet remove the blight, 

And from those dark and gloomy clouds 
Burst forth a flood of light. 

But should to us forever be 
The frowus of fortune given, 

O! may we, wheu we leave this earth, 
Rest pereefully in Heaven. 


Then when we reach that happy place 
No gathering cloud will rise 

To mur our peace and happiness, 
With angels iv the skies: 

But all will be sw 
Where we shall 

Our wenty i 
Upon the 

Then with our muel-love 
Who long have gone & 

Be re-united in that worl 
Where parting is no more: 

And then we'll yather round the throne, 
Or nestle side by side, 

With thoze we loved, to praise the lamb, 
Who for us bled and died. 


O! dearest home, the sweetest spot 
On earth to morta!s given; 
But happier tar is thut bright home 
Which waits the pure iu Jleaven: 
Then when we bid our giicts farewell, 
And gladly leave earth's shore, 
May we, dear mother, dwell with God, 
Where we shall part no more. 
OLIvER TwIsT. 


Original. 


A BROKEN HEART, 


BY UARRY ST. OLAIR. 


ITPWAS on a calm still evening, during my stay 
in New York, in the sumer of 1815, as I was 
enjoying my promenade; twilight was gently 
ing on with rapid pace; the gorgeous arch of 
Teaven was ded with golden worlds, and pale 
Luna was riding in queenly majesty in her car of 
pearls throuzh the trackless ether, looking down 
upon # sin-ruined world with a piteons eve. I ob- 
served a young inan before me upparently ab- 
sorbed in deep thought. I eyed him closely for 
several minutes. His step was regular and firm, 
his carriage manly, and his appearance that of a 
true gentieman. [, being of rather an inquisitive 
nature, resolved to fathom the mystery that 
seemed to veil him, and quickened my pace in or- 
der that T might sean his features more closely. 
Bis face was the very mirror of despair, his dark, 
piercing eyes seemed as the founts of sorrow’s 
tears; massive auburn locks were falling wrace- 
fully over his pale intellectual brow. No smile of 
Joy or pleasure was seen resting upon his pale, 
quivering lips, indeed every feature seemed indic- 
ative of'some strange gricf’ preying, as it were, up- 
on his heart’s tender core and draining the very 
life-blood from his veins. 

I still gazed with wonder and pity on that noble 
form, and could not take my eyes from him for a 
moment. Some mystery seemcd to have flung his 
veil around him. I at length determined to en- 
deavor to acquaint myself with the facts of his 
life. Iaccosted him witha kind “ good evening,” 
he returned the salatation. But [ hevitated to 

yersing with him, lest I should in- 
trudo upon his loucly musings But soon he re- 
lieved me of my fear by breaking the silence. 

We conversed upon the gencral topies of the 
day. I fancied, as { listeucd cagerly, that a slight 
tremor was manifest in his voice; but his well- 
chosen words and fine Janguaze charmed ny ear 
so that no fault would have been noticed by me, 
however great. We soon passe a small com- 
pany of Jadies and gentlemen, and [ made some re- 
mark about their beauty and loveliness. His eye 
flashed with invigoration; his whole countenance 
ecemed to be an index of his soul; his cheeks col- 
ored with a flush, and his lips smiled in scorn, 
was astonished, but before I could say another 


trip; but [reached the home of some relatives in 
safety. [was undor the care of a kind and lovin; 

cousin, who was very attentive to me, and I was | jn vain. 
sovu restored to health. I wentto school and was | was always before my vision, haunted me in my 


mich Joved by all who knew me. 


I then went to the far, far west and lived with an 
uncle. 


“Tremained in New England nearly four years. 


T again started to school, where J was the 
general favorite, and the scholars vied with cach 
Other for my friendship. [ liked all, but loved 
none. It was commonly remarked that my soul 
was too noble, too lofty, tou pure to condescend to 
form attachments with every one; but this sas 
flattery, us this world is naught but deception. 
It there, J have since learned, the first dawn- 
ing of his genius was seen; there he was looked 
up to by both old and young as one of Heavon’s 
gifted sons. ; 
“T then went off to college. I there also gained 
the good will of iny schoolmates, but, as before, I 
liked all but loved none. Would to Heaven it had 
ever been so. But I loved oue whose name was 
Laura Clifton, as fair a being as e’er wandered 
from Eden’s bright portal’s. I loved her tenderly 
and dearly, and she gave mo every reason to be- 
lieve my love was reciprocated. Iwas the happi- 
est of mortals; but, alas! happiness is a flower 
that soon withers, a phantom that lures man to de- 
straetion; the voice of a syren that ravishes our 
vars with her delusive strains and charming melo- 
dics only for 2 moment. 1 basked in the sunlight 
yes, I bathed in an ocean of heavenly 
pleasure while gazing upon her lovely countenance, 
and, while I was in her presence, I seemed seated 
upon flowery couches of rapture and ecstatic 
bliss—in an earthly Eden. My soul was com- 
pletely wrapt up in her. I knewno wish but hers. 
UC prayed at no shrine but her own. I wandered 
through the fairyland of dreams only to meet her 
spirit, at the holy hour of midnight. But she 
hearing that I loved another, gave )ack, in scorn, 
the love that once was hers. 
planation, but all in vain. I bid her adieu. 
“T left her father’s house with a broked heart. 
My hopes were all blasted, my golden tinted 
dreams faded away, and I was desolate. This was 
the first blow my heart had receivea, but, alus! 


of such strokes of unrquited love and sorrow 


make life a dreary void. My schoomates noticed 
it not, nor did the false and fickle maid, who had 


which tears and prayers can c’en atone. 

“T soon left college never to return. I sought 
the golden shores of the Pacific and went to school 
ashort time. Iapparently was happy; but oh! 
who can pierce the mystic yoid that conceals the 
workings of the heart? 

appy. I would have spent a year in uttor lone- 
liness had itnot been that oue bright star gleamed 
upon my pathway of tears. Would to God I there 
had died; 1] would never have been compelled to 
spend years of almost unendurable pain and suf- 
fering. But Providence had decreed that I should 
be one o’er whom the ocean of despair must roll, 
and billows of inward torture must toss before I 
should fling off the veil of mortal frailty. 

“Twas, at I said, very desolate until that bright 
star threw its genial rays of enchantment upon my 
withering heart, and chased, for a while, the 


as rend assunder the tender fibres of the heart and and, stranger, I must leave you. 


crushed youth’s bright dreams in one loving heart, | jy 9 ‘ays, and then be forgotten, 
Appear to be aware that she had done that for in a tom days, 


“Y completed my education in o year; I then 


went to Europe, siciving to forget the past but all 


The image of May fton, my last love, 
Ny 
dreams, floated before my gaze at twill 
py hour when wandering ofr the classi ae of 
Italy. Itclung to me whenever I roamed. T tray- 
elled over nearly the whole of the Eastern Conti- 
nent, visited every capital in Europe; wandered 
among the mighty ruins of Egypt; scaled the lofti- 
est of the Pyramids; gazed with admiration upon 
the ruins of Thebes, but found no rest for Mm 
weary soul. Evon in tho arid deserts of Arabia, 
each day of the past flooded upon me hosts of 
miseries, 

“Tatlast returned and settled hero, hoping, by 
puisuing my profession, and mingling in the busy 
haunts of men, that I would coase to be Persecuted 
by. the fatal recollections of the past. But I find 
it impossible to flee from memory’s reach. I live 
in a lonely office; no one has ever crossed the 
threshold of my spirit’s aode. No master-hand 
has ever dared attempt to wake its slumberiy 
chords into music; it is silent and mute, and, like 
an angel with broken wings, lingering Found the 
gates of Paradise, it must lie in somo neglected 
corner until 2 gale from Eden wafts it home, I 
have a large practice, and, as far as wealth affords 
Iam enjoying myself; but inward anguish noth: 
ing can alleviate, I feel that I must soon quit this 
earthly scenc—I care not how soon, for then I will 
don myself in robes of changeless purity, and be 
no longer haunted by fearful remembrances, [ 
will there bathe my aching breast in the river of 
solace, and quaff large draughts from the foun- 
tains of comfort. My spirit will then be at rest; 
the gentle zephyrs of Paradise will refresh its 
drooping wings, and it will regale itgelf beneath 
the outstretched branches of the olive tree, [ 
leaye no one to mourn my absent name, nor do I 
desire a tear to be shed o’er my grave. No heart 


Tattempted an ex-| Will throb with sorrowful emotions when I am 


gone, nor doI wish to be the cause of other's 
pangs. Ihave only one desire, and that is this, 


have heard it from my lips. It will, sir, bea con- 
solation in my dying hours to know that others 


it was not a trivial one; it was the forerunner] wii) have a warning before they place too much 


The hour is late, 
This is the lust 
time you shal] ever sce me, for I never expect to 
leave my room again. I will pass away aren at 
eu 


confidence in the human heart. 


These were his last words. He was gone before 
T could bid him farewell. My eyes followed him 


have since Iearned that ho lived but a few hours 
after we parted. Thus it is that many a youth 


Bowne tay strom being, voes down to an untimely grave from the effects 


of disappointment. Oh, woman! how canst thou 
be so cruel as to play with the heart of man as 
with an empty bauble, and then fling it aside, un- 
mindfw whether it bursts or not. Oh! gay and 
careless flirt, many pure and devoted hearts le 
Dleeding at your shrine, and many noble and man- 
ly spirits are wounded by your deception. Oh, 
youth, beware Jest you fall into Beauty’s snare, 
Shun the belle as you would the sting of a viper. 
“ Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, 


How prompt are striplings to Delieve hert 
How throbs the pulse, when first we view 





shades of sorrow from off my brow. I was only 
permittel to be with this loved being for a few 
months; but, during that short time, a bond of 
friendship, pure and holy, was woven, that bound 
our hearts firmly together. I never dreamed of 
change; but oh! how deceitful is human nature. 
She left before I did, but continued to write the 
story of her friendship. Ter letters contained sen- 
tences expressive of true anid devoted affection; 
and her words breathed a fragrance on my heart 
that revived its withered flowers and infused new 
life, new hope, new ious into my bosom; 
and, when pouring over her letters, she seemed to 
have been the cherished friend of many years; 
her words of sympathy and devotion seemed to 
have fallen upou my earsin childhood, when wan- 
dering through the bowers of spiritland. 

“In a few weeks [ bid adieu to all and left 
without a sigh. I returned to my native land to 

complete my education; there IT met one who I 

tried to keep from loving; but allin vain; but, 

thanks to God, it was the last time. As formeri\ 

Twas doomed to disappointment. It was one of 

affections, 


The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 

A beam from under haze) brows! 

How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth! 
Fondly we hope ‘twill last for aye, 
When; lo! she changes in a day. 

‘This record will forever stand, 

© Woman! thy vows are traced in sand!” 


sepeeees A SENSATION Man.—There is at this 
moment a man in Paris who has turned the heads 
of allthe women and half the men of the town; & 
man who, if he took the trouble to inscribe on & 
list the names of all his conquests, would over 
reach the famous “thousand and three” of Don 
Juan; aman who is neither a great poct, nor & 
wreat orator, nor a great general, nor & great 
statesman, nor @ great financier, nora great ten- 
or; he has not even the redeeming quality of @ 
handsome or intelligent face; ho is simply a great 
gevmnast, a sauteur at the circus, who has the most 
exquisite muscular developments and the most 
<trnordinarily fine woven  ficsh colored tizhts 


For you to give to the world my history as you~ 


Terrible words! they make me shudder,” * 


for a moment, and he was beyond my gaz, ‘I. 


bi a a ead 


word he sobbed bitterly, arc Ore a8 -{earth’s purest angels, the object of v ) mn ci 7 “i 
yal Weare See amie ante aoe My heart to whom it was left to strife the last fond breath- | ever displayed before admiring muon for ul 
is broken!” ing ofa dreary sairit, aud crush the last fond hope| lions is the word. This man’s perform! 4 

Those words, having been uttered with such | ofa forsaken heart.” which is really wonderful, Je Ttralted te letra el 
earnestness and sincerity, touched a chord that} He pansed and placed his hands upon_his | /”apece, and to see this, au ie every night to 
awakened my slambering soul and pierced amy | bosom; his changing countenance, the pulor of his | ive or six thousand Peon iter cand women £0 
heart, that heart that hud long since been dead to| cheek showed that be was wreathing in torture. | the circus, and two or three anaels and of the 
the touch of sympathy and love. I gazed directly | His flashing eyes seemed to penetrate the veil of | t bed every night, to dream oted ‘And this has 
into my companion’s face. Ah! that face, that] the past, and gaze into the face of her who had | 2¢@% Lotard—for thus he is oor ds, especially of 
but momeut before beamed with the workings | swept bis happiness from his grasp. Methought, | sted for six months, ad fanare a. ness the 
of a superior mind, is of asby hue. His lips are | perchance he was uttering curses upon her head. | the bean sex, go night after nig h sauih dream. 
pinched and colorless, and upon his brow remorse | E begged him to desist. Ho again commenced his | $4™e spectacle and dream, oa he  ecaives more 
is depicted, and he seems to be strugging with | history. If'we are to believe his friends 1 sons Jitdlo Jup 
some inward foc, and striving to blot from mem-| “TI laid my offering of love at her shrine; it was | love letters, daily, than did ine Tat who is 
ory’s tablet the record of some bygone tragedy, accepted. For a while I was happy; but short| “Tommy,” so that his, watchful | Pe a hett is 

‘We still pursued our walk, although it was grow- | was My season of bliss; a stranger came and won | tealizing a fortune in this singular ae key from 
ing late, as | had resolved to penenrate the mystery | her heart; then she flungaside my gifts and broke | Obliged to retain him under lock Ne thar, who 
that veiled his past life. Upon inquiry be related | the tic that once bound us. And, oh! she had the | One representation to another, | After a jn re 
the following history of himself, which is givon | cruclty to send mo an invitation’ to her wedding. | Will not say that King Masclo reigns eve 
nearly verbatim. At this time I received the sad news of desertion | fined France? 

“My name is Eugene Clinton. Iwas born in | by my idolized friend. These two blows severed 
R—, the capital of the oldest southern state. I} the last link that bound my heart to any mortal 
am of worthy and respectable parents. My moth-jon earth. I bade farewell to sympathy, to human 

ae Oe eG er died wheu I was quite young.” affection, yea, to human love, and firmly resolved 3 : iffed look; 

Love or Frrenps.—True love of our friends} Methinks [ can sev him now as he uttered the| never again to trust to the deceitful and false LD Festus proclaims wit , closer his book, 
should hardly attach us to the world; for the| darling name of mother, the only one for whom | breathings of the hearts of mortals. The cham-| ping dle announces dis text Master hins trod, 
greater number of those we hayo loved most are| upon earth he cherished true, disinterested Jove, | bers of my heart, where once joy and pleasure | while preaching the Wonderful gospel of God.” 
gathered into eternity, so that it is but exile from | upon which he dwelt with tenderness; and, wiping | held their revels, were draped in mourning, and | But ’tis ncedless to act that precautionary part, 
that we covet when wo would prolong our stay | the burning tears from his cheek, as they gushed | my soul, where sweet flowers once bloomed, was a| For, unhke bis Master, he has learned i by peers 
here on carth, _ 


from his wild eyes, hv raised them heavenwards | desert, o’er whose parched surface the dreadful 
' ; « 1 a ef 
Zi RY 30 OS “Fects te Y~ 


Aud now, on overy hill-side, 
‘The purple vintage glows, 

As when deeper radiance falls 
From daylight at its close; 

No time is it tor eadness, 
Despondency or tear, 

When eutumn comes in gladness 
‘To crown the fruitful year. 





Dear is the pleasant leaf-time, 
When all is soft around— 
When trost-iinprisoved rivulets 
Ale melting juto sound. 
And dear, too, in the season 
When spring and summer meet; 
When the woods are taint with odors, 
And the hills are dim with heat. 


But spring is but for pasture, 
Aud summer but for show; 
While autainn, like a crowned king, 
His riches to bestow; 
So he shall be the monarch 
Of all the shining year, 
Aud a crown he shall wear, and a sceptre bear, 
Of fruits, and the golden ear. 


Original. 
EPIGRAM ON A PREACHER. 
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Orlxinal. 
POOR WILLIAM. 


P°oz William laid him down to rest, 
His pallet was of humble straw; 
Yet sleep soon hovered o’er hia brenst, 
No guilt was there to nightly guaw 
Asinful heart. His heart was light, 
‘And gentle peace flew there at night. 


The room was humble as himself, 

No rude attempt at vain display ; 
Such us they were, of wood and delf, 

All William's treasures round hiin lay; 
Yet one there was that kiugs might share— 
Convent was ever smiling there. 


The pine-trees whispered o'er his cot, 
‘The grape-vines clung unto its side; 
And sweetly ‘round the bappy spot 
Flowers bloomed in blushing pride. 
While stars looked down with azure eyes 
Upon a siceping paradise. 


‘The world may think that William's poor, 
Yet rich men covet William's wealth; 
For William hath a goodly store 
Of peace aud food and ruddy health; 
He neither asks for more or less— 
The world but asks true luppiness. 
Jamus W. MoDrrmorr. 





Original. 


WHY FELICITA FELL. 


BY INA OLAXTON. 


“p AUL, don’t, please don’t go away to-night;” 
urged Felicita Mitford, as her husband rose 
from the ten-table and took his hat to go, 

“ Why not, Felicita?” 

“ There are many reasons, Paul, you know them 
all; bus if you will persist in leaving me alone so 
much, I cannot, in my weakness, promise you the 
result.” 

Nevertheless Paul took his hat and cane and 
lett, without even an apology, a kiss, or a promise 
to be back carly. Where he spent all of his even- 
ings his new not, for he never told her, any- 
thing; and she was left in painful uncertainly as 
tu his course. 

“T hope Maxime will not come to-night; or, 
in fact, arain at all, for Lam afraid I am getting 
to think too much of his society, and he is foud of 
mine. I can see it iu every word and act. Oh, if 
Pant would stay at home evenings, and try to 
make himself agreeable, how happy I should be; 
he knows [ am nearly @ stranger in this place 
where he has brought me, and he ought not to 
leave me alone, feeling so lonely all the time. 

Thus soliloquized Felicita after Paul had left 
her; and, leaning her, bead upon the table, she 
wept bitterly. 

At length a footstep arrested her attention on 
the step, then a knock, and she wiped the tear 
from her cheek and went to the door. It was he, 
Maxime Bancroft, just the one she most feared to 
nd yet the one with whom she could pass the 
evening in such delightful converse. Must she 
summon all her woman’s courage, and tell him at 
ouce that his visits were out of place and uncalled 
for in her husban’s absence? She had half-resolv- 
ed to do it, but once again in his presence, beneath 
the influence of his smiles and bis kind courteous 
words, she found it was not in her heart to do so. 

“Huve you been weeping, Mrs. Mitford?” aske L 
Maxime, after be had divested himself of his hat 
and overcoat, and availed himself of 2 seat on the 
sofa. 

Felicita averted her face and said “no,” at the 
saine time pleading « headache. 

“Where is Paul? Gone again, as usual? I 
want to sec him on @ matter of business; will he 
be home soon?” 

Felicita assured him she did not know when he 
would return, oc where he had you; and she 
looked rendy to ery when she said It. 

Now au opportunity presented itself that Max- 
ime had long wished for; he would say just a 
word, and say it very carefully. 

“1t is too bad that Paul should leave you so 
much alone; if I had a wile [ know [ never could 
find pleasure in others company so long as [ knew 
she was at home so lonely and sad.” 

How long Maxime had wanted to offer these 
words of sympathy, and now it was done; he said 
it in n way that no one else could, and it’ did not 
offend Fe a, but it confirmed her in the belief 
that Paul was very indifferent and regardless of 
her happine: Felicita would not for the world 
have betrayed her weakness at that moment by 
allowing that naughty tear to come in her eye, but 
her heart was tvo full, how could she avoid it? 
Maxine saw his power, and postponed further 
words of condolence until another time, So, turn- 
ing gaily to Felicita, he proposed a game of chess, 
and with a slight attempt at a whistle, he express- 
ed a wish that Paul would come, as he wished to 
see him yery much. 

After Felicita laid aside her sewing and became 
absorbed in her game, she almost forgot that Paul 
was absent, and, in the society of one whom she 
liked as well as Maxime, although she dare not 
acknowledge it, hardly to herself, ube evening 
1 pleasantly. 

When Paul returned it was nearly ten o’clock, 
and Maxine was still there. After his little matter 
was transacted with Paul, and he had gone, Felici 
ta expressed a vegret that Maxime should come 
there so often in her husband’s absence, and asked. 
Paul if he thought it was right; and, just like any 
other woman, who always relates everything to 
her husband that she hears, she repeated what 








































































M: me said in regard to Paul’s neglecting her so 
much, and then, in tears, begeed him to spend his 


enings at home since he had no business to call 
him awa: Bue Paul was tired and sleepy, and 
gave his wife to understand that the subject was 
not a pleasant one to him; and, without betraying 
the least particle of jealousy towards Maxime, he 
allowed the subject to end. 

Pu and F ita had been married but a year, 
and, that he was a rather an inattentive husband is 
plainly scen, The next evening, and tie one suc- 
ceeding, and in fact every evening, Paul continued 
to absent himself from home, and finally ulicita 
did not even ask him to remain, since she knew it 
were wholly uscle Tic came to eat aud sleep, 
Just ax if he had been boarding there, and then 
went Away again, cither to his office or to some 
place of amusement, or else: vhere; aud he uppear- 
ed willing to allow her the same privilege, to yo or 
stay, to sit all alone or have the company of Max- 
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ime, who cuntinued his visits generally under the 
plea that he wished to seo Paul, and would wait 
his retura. In this way matters went on until 
ta, finding so much more happiness in the 
ty of the ever sympathizing, fascinating Max- 
ne than in the company of her indifferent, sto- 

husband, that she did not object to Maxine’, 
tx, but would have been lost without them. 

The story is soon told. One nizht, when Paul 
returned to his home, his wife was not to be foun. 
Door, erring Felicita had eloped with Maxime. A 
note addressed to Paul explained the cause of her 
departure. Now, for the first time, Paul saw his 
great folly and mistake, and only wished he could 
recall Felicita to his home, and he would amend. 
Tt was too late. Maxime and Felicita had sailed 
for Europe, and there they made their home. 
However uojustifiable such a proceeding on the 
part of Felicita, can wo acquit Paul of blame? 
Hed ho been less neglectful sho would not have 
allen, 
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A JUTLAND LEGEND. 


‘¢7N the midst of the morass—here, I must tell 

thee, it is like a lake,” said the male stork— 
“thou canst sce a portion of it if thou wilt raise 
thyself up a moment—yonder, by the rushes and 
the green morass, Jay a large stump of an alder- 
tree.” The three swans alighted upon it, flapped 
their wings and looked about them. One of thom 
cast off her swan disguise, and I recognized in her 
our royal princess from Egypt. She sat now with 
no other mantle aronnd her than her long dark 
hair. I heard her desire the other two to take good. 
care of her magic swan garb, while sho ducked 
down under the water to pluck the flower which 
she thought she saw. 

They nodded and raised the empty feather dress 
between them. “ What are they going to do with 
it?” said I, to myself; aud_she, probably, asked 
herself the same question. Tho auswer came too 
soon, for [ saw them take flight up into the air 
with her charmed feather dress. “Dive thou 
there!” they cried. “ Never more shalt thou fly 
in the form of the magic swan—never iore shalt 
thou behold the land of Egypt. Dvvell thou in the 
wild morass!” And they tore her magic disguise 
into a hundred pieces, so that the feathers whirled 
round about as if there was a fall of snow; and 
away flew the two worthless princesses. “It is 
shocking!’ said the lady stork; “1 can’t bear to 
hear it. Tell me what more happened.” The prin- 
cess sobbed and wept. Her tears trickled down 
upon the trunk of the alder tree, and then it move- 
ed; for it was the mud-king himself — he who 
dwells in the morasr. 

“T saw the trunk turn itself, and then there was 
no more trunk—it stuck up two long miry braneh- 
es like arms; then the poor child became dread- 
fully alarmed, and she sprang aside upon the green, 
slimy coating of the marsh; but it could not bear 
me, much less her, and she sunk immediately in. 
The trunk of the alder tvee went down with her— 
it was that which had dragged her down; then 
arose to the surface like bluck bubbles, and all 
further traces of her disappeared. She is now 
buried in ‘wild morass,’ and never, never shall she 
return to Exypt with the flower she sought. Thou 
couldst not have borne to have seen all this, moth- 
er? “Thou hadst no business to tell me such a 
startling story atime like this. The eggs may 
suffer. The princess can take care of herself. She 
will no doubt be rescued. [f it had been me or 
thee, or any of our family, it would have been all 
over with us.” “Twill look after her every day, 
however,” said the male stork; and so he did. 

A long time had elapsed, when one day he saw 
that, far down from the bottom, was shooting up 
a green stem, and, when it reached the surface, a 
leaf grew out of it. The leaf became broader and 
broader; close by it came « bud; and one morn- 
ing, when the stork flew over it, the bud opened 
in the warm sunshine, and in the centre of it 
a beautiful infant, a little girl, just as if she 
been taken out of a bath, “She so strongly re: 
bled the princess from Egypt that the stork 
first thought it was herself who had become an in- 
fant again; but when he considered the matter he 
came to the conclusion that she was the daughter 
of the princess und the mud-king, therefore she 
Jay in the calyx of a water-lily. 

































MORTALITY. 


(yuo ean view the wasted flower, 

‘The naked field, the dying leat, 

When autumu winds prociaiin their power, 
And still remain uumoved by grief. 





‘When summer odors wafted by, 

We praised the lovely, fragraut flowers, 
Aud thought it then too fair to die; 

But sce! it lives and blooms no more! 


Though dead, floral tribes of spring 
Shall bloom, revived by fairer skies; 

Like Phoenix, of unconquercd wing, 
‘They?ll from their lowly graves arise,— 





Aud men a more congenial home 
Shall find, ut length, ‘neath heaven's sky, 
Like them shall he survive that tomb, 
But not like them again to die! 
I. G. Wxnn. 














BEARDS. 







Poe Years ago, or thereabouts, a man who had 


courage to wear a full beard was ar: 
deed, but a change has come over the minds of 
men and the aces: too! 
beard, nearly or quite full, is a 
evidence of progress, Which is exc uM 
ing, inasmuch as it proves that the progre: 
und sense, when its attention is turned to a sub- 
ject, though slow, is geuerally sure. Many an in- 
(dividual, who a few years ago would as soon have 
gone down town undressed as uushayen, now us 
the scissors ouly, and bel 
invented razors libelled against nature aud added 
afresh misery to the days of man. “ Ah??? saic 
Diogenes, who would never consent tu be shaved, 
“would you insinuate that nature had done better 
to make youn womau than aman!” 

Very few of the most rabid advocates of razors 
are aware that our fathers were seduced from the 
good old natural and manly habits of wearing the 
fall beard aud moustache by that foolish fashion 
which originated in the fact that Louis XJIL as- 
cended the throne of France when only nine years 
old, and his courtiers slaved themselves out of 





























































that the person who - 














foppish adulation to his beardless face. Previous 
to this time the custoins of most nations had been 
varions, but for the most part beards were zene: 
ally worn, and if they shaved at all the practice 
was not of long continuance. 

Beards, moustaches and whiskers have always 
been most important additions to the face, and the 
truc method of putting the question with regard 
to the beard is to ask what is nearest nature and 
simplest. Whatever that may he men ought to like 
best, and will like bost, as a matter of taste, with- 
out regard to the accidental mode of the moment. 
The time has been when our divines would not 
dare to enter the pulpit unshaven, and many of 
them have thought it uncomely to wear a beard, 
but what would these same say were our Saviour 
to re-visit the earth in the custom of a modern di- 
vine, with smooth fnee, and stiff collar with a 
white cravat? We find that many divines are be- 
ginning to join in the grand movement for the r 
storation of the natural ornament of the face, and 
their pews are still well filled, notwithstanding a 
few old fogies, male and female, have again and 
again declared that they would not listen to a min- 
ister with a beard on his face. 

To those who object to beards because thoy are 
unconely, it may he replied, that whatever is nat- 
ural is always more comcly than that which is un- 
nitural. The mere fuct that our eyes get accus- 
tomed to that which is unnatural, does not prove 
that the absence of a beard adds to the beauty of 
aman. Ifthe beard is worn, we shall become ac- 
customed to it, and what at first may seem un- 
comely, we shall gradually come to admire for the 
reasou that a simple adherence to nature is always 
pleasing. The beard aud moustache movement is 
one in the right direction, proving that inca 
beginning to appreciate beauty and to acknowl! 
edge that Nature is the best valet. There was a 
time when it was thought a presamprtion and van- 
ity to wear one’s own hair instead of tho frightful 
elaborations of the wig makers, and who knows, 
that at sume future age some one may not ridicule 
the wearing of oues teeth instead of the dentist's? 
At any rate Nature knows best, and no man need 
be ashamed of showing bis munhood in the hair 
of his face, if it be well kept and not famtasticaliy 
cut. The moustache should be kept within limits, 
and the style of the beard should be adopted to 
suit the face. 

A broad face should wear a large full one; a 
loug fuce is improved by a sharp pointed one. As 
to whiskers, it is not every man that can achieve a 
siiv of full length. There is certainly a wreat va- 
riety about them, but it may be generally said 
that foppishness should be avoided in this as in 
most other points, Above all, the whiskers should 
never be curled nor pulled out to an absurd length, 
Still worse it is to cut them close with the scissor 
The moustache should be neat and not too large, 
and such fopperies as curliug the points of it, or 
twisting them up to the fineness of a needle, are 
decidedly a proof of vanity. If a man wears the 
hair on his face, which nature has given him in 
the manner that nature distributes it, keeps it 
clean, and prevents its overgrowth, he cannot do 
wrong, And from the large and increasing num- 
her of those who now wear the fall beard, we are 
convinced that we are not alone in our opinion. 



































Original. 
0! FOR A KIND TRUE FRIEND. 


U! if Thad a kind true friend, 
A friend whom I could trust, 
‘would be a source of joy to me 
To know that I was biest 
With one in whom I could confide 
My secret hopes and fvars. 
And who would not in colduess turn 
From me in future years. 





ry 


But oh! I fear Y never shall 
Have that consoling thought’ 
To help me on through Jile’s cold stream, 
Though very close Dy eFsonght 
To find this jéwel of a friend, 
That poets so applaud; 
And, as I have not found one yet, 
J fear its ull a fraud. 








LIGHT. 


E have yet to consider one influence which is 
absolutely ne ary, bot to the perfection 
of the blood and its vital-transtormatious, aud to 
the full activity of the nervous system itself’; it is 
the influence of light. It has been long well known 
that the vital development of plants—resultiag in 
the varieties of color and in various organic pro- 
ducts—can be effected only by the ageney of light. 
Modern researches into the nature of light, and of 
the sun’s direct rays, have given us some further 
ideas of the variety of effects attributed to them— 
electrical and chemical, as well as those connected 
more immediately with color. The operatips of 
the photographer, also, illustrate the extreme del- 
ieacy and subtlety of these influences; so that we 
cannot be surprised at the ract that the blood and 
the nervous system—the depositories of chemical, 
electrical and vitul forces — should be powerfully 
actuated by the sun’s rays, which bear direct rela- 
to all these forces. 

With regurd to color, it is known that, as in 
plants, so in the human skin and hair, the coloring 
or pigmentary cells are develo, 
portion to th . 
rule in health. weard to chemical and vital 
influences on the blood and the nervou: 
we know little di 3 but we know what are the 
results of the abseni v 
depress the vital functions, and to dep 
bluud { of those properties on whieh it 
of supporting lite depends. Such persons 
habitually depived of the salut: 
light, heeume bloodless, pale, weak, sh 
and suly to morbid: growths of va 
and this is daily an mi 










































eof light. This never fails to 
rive the 











breathed, 
ious kinds ; 

of an iiu- 
pofula—tuber 
culay consumption, This is particuiarly the case 
in the coutined dwellings to be found iu the narrow 
streets of large cities. It should be remedied when 
possible by change of habitation; by obraiu’ny ue 
direet access of the sun’ or, failing in this, 
atleast as much reflected | possible 
be obtained by the coustunt use of whitewash in 
quarters adjoining such contiucd apartments. The 
line has ozher salutary etlucts beni 

lt has happened to ¢ medical man to see 
eases of disorded health, perfectly intractable by: 
avy means, in the absense of due amount of light 




































{and air— immediately and rapidly remedied hy 
simple removal to a spot where these could be 
abundantly enjoyed. [t is not often we have to 
guard agaiust an excess of light; yet this is some- 
times the ¢ The very weak, the iufirm and 
aged cannot bear a very large umount of the ex 
citing effects of light, and still less of the direct a 
tion of thesun’s rays. As a proof of the important 
influence of light, one or two instances inny be 
given, Certain gases may be mixed (mechanical- 
ly) and will remain for a long period without chem- 
mbinatiou, so long as they are kept in the 
dark; but if exposed to sunlight, they will combine 
and form a new body, It has been found, in the 
construction of asylums for the blind, that a duo 
amount of sunlight is necessary 10 their health, 
qlthough they cannot enjoy ull the blessings of 
ight. 





























COUNTERFEIT COINS. 
HE whole country is flooded with counterfeits of 
gold and silver coins, and unless suicthing is 
done to arrest the growing evil the rogues will 
soon have it all in their own way. Formerly a 
pair of scales and a boitle or nitric acid was all 
that was necessary to enable any receiver of mon- 
ey to detect the bozns coin, while an e: 
sepurate the genuine from the counter 
very touch and ring of the pices. Science and skill 
have changed all that; and now the experts are 
themselves at fault, while the common people are 
altogether at mercy of the manufacturers of bogus 
coin. 

Up to the recent period the most dangerous fraud 
in circulation was made from a genuine die, titted 
to strike quarter cavics, which was stolen from the 
mint at New Orleans. It bore the date of 1854, if 
We remember tly; and the pieces were miudy 
of composition metal handsomely plated and coin- 
ed in this stolen die. That was followed by tho 
ractice of splitting the geld dollar, taking about 

cents of its value, ad soldering the shell tu- 
gether aguin, Tien came the suwing into the edge 
of a piece, generally a b:ulf or quarter eagle, cutting 
two-thirds of the way through, and afterwards fill- 
ing up the coin, re-milling aud gilding the edgo. 
The latest and most skillful of these frauds is per- 
petrated, as fur as detected, chiefly with the eagle. 
‘The piece is split into three parts, or at least the 
impressions are separated from the center. The 
latter is forfeited to the operator, and its place sup- 
plied by a filling of plating to which the outsides 
tened, the edges being re-milled and hand- 
somely plated. This is so well done that very few 
experts, outside of the uccomplished testers of 
coins employed at the Assistent Treasurer, can de- 
tect the cheat. The ten dollar piece under man- 
agement loses about $5 50 of its gold, aud remuins 
equally good for general circulation. 

The fact that this is done at all, and the operation 
continued, is proof that it is carried on upon a 
large scale; for the exquisitely fine machinery, 
and the skill and science uccessary to success, 
could not be profitably employed. t in the con- 
duct of an extensive business, The pieces are full 
weight, and except through the wonderful insti 
of here and there a rare expert, they cannot be de- 
tected, as they answer all tests that do not involve 
the breaking or cutting of the coin. There must 
be, at this moment, a large number of the coin de- 
posit in our banks and in almost every full bag of 
coins one or more of these, or other similar frauds, 
may be discovered, while the number of bad pieces 
offered at the Sub-Treasury has sometimes amount- 
ed to fifty or sixty dollars ina single packuge of 
five thousand. 

The counterfeit silver and fraudulent silver coins 
are also ine ing. The greasy lead or soft com- 
position quarter dollars any one may detect; and 
a portion of the bad half-dollurs are of the saine 
stamp. But more recently a composition-piece has 
been uttered which rings well, docs not feel smvoth 
to the touch and can only be detected by cureful 
testing. Its exact ingredients are unknown, but 
the weizht is evidently made up by a per centage 
of platina. 





































































GETTING IN WHEA’ 
GENTLEMAN of this city, a few weeks ago, 
went into Walworth county to transact some 

business, At this time the country was absorbed. 
in the securing of the harvest, and the gentleman 
had a great deal of trouble in finding anybody “to 
home.” We will let him tell his own story : 

LT stopped at the house of my friend B—, and 
knocked all the skin off my knuckles at his front 
door, but could not start anybody; and just us I 
was going away, a passcr-by, in inswer to my in- 
quiry, said that B— was getting in his wheat. [ 
then went over into another part of the town, to 
where an old schoolmate, Squire R—, resided. I 
walked in at the open door and sat down in tho 
parlor a few minutes, and no one appearing, I 
walked up stairs and down stairs, butcouldn’t tind 
asoul. When I gotr ound on the porch ayain the 
same fellow came along who had answered iny 
question before, and J hailed him: 

“Ts the squire in town?” 

“Geiting in wheat, I reckon.” 

“Well, where is his lad: 

“She’s helping the squire. 

“ And the young ladies?” 

“Getting in the wheat, stranger; you'll find 
“em all down in the field, about a mile from here.” 

(then concluded I would try the hotel, and car- 
ried my carpet-bag to the publie house. There 
Was a notice on the door, saying that the house 
was closed for 4 week, as the proprietor was get- 
ting in his wheat. Things began to look despe- 
rate how. Thad carried my enrpet-bag abuut tive 
ailes already in the hot sun, and it was growing 
momentarily heavi So when [saw a boy com- 
ing towards the house T made up my mi 
him a dollar vo carry it for me. Dwas somewhat 
, When, in reply to ny offer he 
stremity of his ni 
projection, and “ guessed Pd have to wait till dad. 
wot his wheat in.” 

At this staye of things [resolyed to walk to the 
first house T saw, and demand, in the name of ci 
ilization, the hospitality due to a traveller, As the 
house happened to be a boarding-school for 
youns ladies, [was fortunate enough to secure a 
night's cost, and the nexe day, not being fortunaie 
0 ee anybody, bat yours ladies, as every= 
getting his wheat in, Feit for home, re 



















































body was 
solved never to return there when people were 








harve: 





















































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 











But, alas! how cruelly 
severc—ecven almost insuflerarably torturing [to 
all truly sensitive hearts, are the pain-Inden edicts 
of those too merciless casualities now and then 
crossing human pathways. No returning rescuers 
made my audibly throbbing heart glad—even Jeap 
upward with unutterable joy—with the pleasing 
intelligence of having saved one or both of those 
endeared ones. g 

The bright morning sun found the vigilant and 
truly humane officers and crew of the Al 
still diligently searching every accessible | 
inlet, or drift-wood amassment within the imime- 
diate vicinity of that too faral calamity, in quest of 
not only those who had succeeded in reaching a 
temporary place of safety, but also the bodies of 
such as might have perished. 
saved from watery gr 







like “deserted halls, whose lights have fied and | drowning passengers.” 


garlands dead. 
For the space o! 
board our boat, save ( ‘ 
wenried clankings of her power ul 
with the sadly unharmonious 
sleep-disquicting 
derous wheels 
steamer southward through the | 
ters of that sublimely majestic river, whose ever 
trom where the hoary forests of 
11 stand in the same solemn, pri- 
as of yore, when forming, if not 
at least a secure screen for those 
wary isons, as they 
and still pouring its vast, 
aters into the same semi- 


THE STUDENT. 


damp and Jonel: 
Put Taltenhonly 


¢ two hours all had been still on 
he monotonous and ever un- 
engines; coupled 
rumblings and 
from those pon- 
hich were driving that noble 
‘h the dark, turbid wa- 


Na chamber, 
Where the Jamp-Hlit fall 
With a feeble. flickering light, 
Falleth on tbe dusty table, 
pile of books well Jaden, 
h thintly all the night. 
















sounds coming 


Here, where sunbeame scarce can enter 
‘hrough the cobweb-curiained window, 
‘And the moonlight dares not come; 
Where the cold, unpainted fi 

Echoes every foottall eer. 
This the student calle his home. 


rolling tide comes 
the frigid north 
moval grandeur 
an impenetrable, 
gigantte: mammoths, or 
sought their lonely lairs, 
inexhaustible volume of w 
tropical and silvery-waved gulf, over whose trans- 
Jucent surface were wafted those soft, aromatic- I 
laden gales that once kissed the noble brow of the 
now immortal Columbus. . 
this too errrtic and desultory di- 
ression. Lost within the enchanted, fairy-per 
id the many labyrinthian sccnes of 
mland, the living freight on board the Al, 
q were wholly unconscious of danger. 

alas! how evanescent are even the dreams of sute- 
ty when the sable-winged angel of destruction ap- 
roaches the sleeper! 

Amid that apparent security there were lurking 
imminent perils—for in an instant, 
swift-winged speed of an electric flash, 
deafening, an all-stumming crash, quickly fol- 
lowed by the wild, tervitied se: 
shrieks of men, women and children, But, 
those terribly affrightening soun 
ears, [ found myself’ falling. 





Here. with books, and pen, and paper, 
ie dimly-lighted taper. 
‘Sits he drenniily, hour 
Drawing from tle heart's own treasures, 
Words, wrought with puing or pleasures 
Telling of the mind’s lich power, 


Five in all were 
aves, leaving six who were 
ng. Among the latter number 

‘St. John and his lovely daugh- 








ter, Penninah. - 
Tremained at a small farmhouse, situated adja- 
cent to the river bank, and some halfa mile below 
where the accident occurred, during two long, 
s, making al} the while the most dili- 
and hoping every day to recover 
the bodies of my lost husbund and child, But the 
tine passed slowly onward without having those 
Returning to St. Louis, I dis- 
patched atrusty friend on the same painful errand, 
with instructions to spare no time or expense in 
there came| the research. At the expiration of two weeks my 
friendiy agent returned without having learned 
11st trace of the Jost futhcr and child. 
a seemed clothed in so much 
as to exclude even a ray of hope. 
When at tho altar I gave my hand in marriage 
the dark waters of the Mississippi had closed over,| to St. John I embarked in that enterprise my 
not only my person, but my shrill cries of hope-| whole stock of immaculate affections—even lav- 
ishing woman’s first love in_its deepest and most 
impassioned earucstucss. 


Oft he sits here, eadly, wearily, 
‘Thinking of the future dreari 
‘Though the world hes boun 
With the laurel-wreath of tame, 
Though there's magic in hia wame, 
Still hig heart is Weary now. 


And, when thoughts grow sad and. tearful, 
And the brain is wild and fearful, 

‘And aark images come thronging, _ 
Then, to calm each o’er-wrought feeling, 
Writes he, every word revealing 

‘All the heart's deep earncst longing. 





But, | gent inquiries, 


desires gratified. 


even with the 





Pp 


From heart all wild with woe, 

Gleam ont thoughts which burn and glow, 
Filling earth with melod. 

Thoughits all pure with hig! 

Burning with the soul’s own fire, 
Flashing forth in harmony. 


And the * dark eye's flashin, 
Grows more wildly, wildly 
‘As rich thoughts come upward welling; 
And the soul forgets its sndness, 
Loses all, amid the gladuess 
Of the brilliuut words now ewelling. 


reams and appalling |} the les : 
ere | farther researching: 
ds had died op my | uncertainty 
A moment more and 


Down, down I went beneath those | i 
rbid, seething waters; but I thought nothing of | i 
y own perilons condition. All my thoughts were} and gone, and at no single moment had T scon 

concentrated upon my dear husband and little} cause to regret my early choice, 
{danghter, from whom I had been so suddenly | fectionate and true, he had made the best of com- 
purated, Were they to share my fate? were] panions, while our almost adored Penninah had 
zhts that went crushing through my brain | f 
ith an affrightening force aud 
Our little fumily having all occupic 


Five years had come 





Ever kind, af- 


And the world writes his name 
High upon the roll of fame, 
Reveis in his witebing power! 
Dieunis not of the woe untold, 
bleeding, breaking soul, 
Of the weary, miduight hour. 


formed anew and most endearing tic of 
In vain did I again and again ask my 
the same | aching heart why it was called upon to withstand 
state-room on that ever memorable night, and our | a blow so blighting—almost killing? Learnestly, 
almost idolized Penninah having gone to sleep|emploringly asked the great Father “Why the 
within the ever watchful embrace of 2 mother’s | poisoned chalice was placed to lips so young and 
‘ms, the deductions were but natural—more, the | full of budding, blooming hope? Why pour such 
ferences all pointed to the oue painful, siprit-cry-| bitter dregs into a life-bud, which the genial 
ing conclusion, viz: that all were doomed to tind a| warmth—the pure, radiant, unclonded sunshine of 
domestic happiness had nurtured into full-bloom- 
ng joy—even bliss-attuned ecstacy? 








O, ‘tis when the heart is eaddest 
‘That the world ottdeems us gladdest, 
And thonghts flash forth sparkling bright; 
For ‘tis {rom the soul’s own life, 
From the tale of weary stri 
‘That we draw the brilliaut light. 


watery grave thercabouts. 
Rising to the surface of those dark, gloomy wa-| i 





will most cheerfully disclose to you al 
ticulars, providing the enclosed bond shen Pee 
your signature, and then he returned to me, — 
per address. Most respectfully” 
Yours &e. Mito Sentory,” 
All may well judge of my surprise—even co; 
plex bewilderment—on reading that length aay 
strangely unsatisfactory letter, The writer 7 
evidently familiar, even fully conversant with ‘the 
matters thercin so vaguely adverted to. But why 
60 particular in artfully concealing the personahy, 
of my “dear friends?’ Why sign the letter ‘with 
feigned name? for “ Sentore” was quite evidently 
a fictitious nomme de plume, assumed either to aid 
in perpetrating some base imposition, or practig- 
ing a stale, pointloss jest upon an unsuspectin; 
woman. And, in conclusion, why require my gi 
nature toa“ bond ” before making further disclos. 
ures—the purport of which nil may readily infer 
inasmuch us a mere reiteration of the malefactors 
old “sereen from justice,” under the bindin, 
promise that, if the property is returned, or ie 
whole truth told, “ no questions should be asked, 
or judicial prosecutions instituted.” When these 
several intimations, half-revealed and startlin 
facts, (nsserverated in the letter as facts) and evi. 
dent precautionary steps to secure immunity from, 
all unpleasant disclosures were taken into account, 
it at once become clearly apparent that “ treach. 
ery,” or wholly indefensible duplicity, had been 
practised by some one or more persons. Who, 
then, could be the guilty party? * 
The marked, and indeed unusual harmony; the 
deep-toned, almost idolatrous love which ‘had— 
from the hour of our marriage until that cruelly 
fatal night—ever existed between Mr. St. John 
and myself,—a most pleasing combination of fe- 
licitous and life-glowing actualities, rendering, by 
their ever active influences, our domestic life ‘one 
continued avocation of sunny, rose-tipped and un. ~ 
satiating happiness, seemed to utterly preclude 
even the possibility of a “ desertion” on his part, 
To me, the bear thoughts of his having en 
disloyal—of his having broken that sa Yow, 
made before one of God’s consecrated altars, and 
registered in heaven: emed wholly preposterous; 
even so perfectly unjust and irremissable as to 
cause a deep blush of shame to mantle my cheeks, 
No, every throbbing pulsation of my heart—every 
living and endeared remembrance of his tender 
love and deep-toned affection, still holding undis- 
puted sway over my soul—told, in unquestionable 
language, that St. John had never proven un- 
worthy; but that he had long, long before founda 
watery grave. If, then, one of those priceless rel- 
ics (if this form of expression is allowable,) of 
gone days, blissful days, still survived, it could 




























































































































































































































































ters, I screamed aloud for help—adding, in my ter-| crush out and forever destroy such annalloyed fe- 
! save my husband | licity—why so ruthlessly wrench a young, inno- 


ble bewilderment, “ Save, o! 
As [uttered the foregoing exclama-| cent heart from its quiet, peaceful moorings, and 














no other than my darling Penninah! Perha I 
done wrong. Law, justice, and my bounden anty 











—as a humbie member of that great social com- 








tionI caught the glimpse of a half indefinable ob-| lay it all bleeding upon the corse of helpless, hope- 
ject emerging from the surrounding darkness. | less and rayless agony?” 
The next moment I felt a strong band grasp one of | other questions of cqual import, were asked by this 
my arms, while a gruff, but kindly meant voice, | ( 
said, “ Madam, throw your arms over this board, | unswer came, in “a still small voice”—and even 
now do I hear those soft, silvery tones falling on 
Mechanically, intuitively, or through the myste-| my ears in strains of celestial sweetness. 
rious operations of instinct, | done as requested— | calming and all-soothing words were, “ The blow 
for, as before remarked, [ thought but little of my | fell in accordance with your Heavenly Father’s 
own preservation, inasmuch as my indescribable | will!” 
xieties were all hovering around the precious 





‘A LIFE SKETCH; 
OR, MRS. ST. JOHN'S NARRATIVE. 
BY JAMES ANDREWS. 


TEM first :—I received the following ingenuous | ay. 
“Lite Sketch,” or simple domestic, ad literutim, 
from the lips of Mrs. St. John, (one of the parties 
therein named,) and therefore I have no hesi 

tion in placing on record my unsolicitated aftirma- 
tion as regards its truthfulness. 


All these, and many 
then) young, grief-scricken mourner. 


id [can theu save your life.” 


Item second :— 


pact, constituting that ever upward and onward 
element, true civilization—perhaps demanded of 
me & widely different course. In strict compliance 
with these sterner but all-important social safe- 
guards, it doubtlessly hecome obligatory upon ms 
to leave no means untricd whereby swift-win 

retribution should be made to overtake the guilty 
party or parties; but my woman heart, and per 
haps too impulsive desires to immediately fathom 
that (then) impenctrable mystcry, prompted mety 



















































Seven years glided past—the trying scenes, the 
ppalling horrors and irreparable losses of that 


Albeit, there is nothing of the “sensation” char-| forms of my husband and child. 
acter in its composition—neither indeed were its 1; 
“ fortuitous coincidences ” wrought from the warp 
and woof of imaginary brain chimeras, resting 
alone upon the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
ideally abounding in thrilling incidents, perilous 
dveutures, and daring exploits, on “ship and th: 
shore,” and anon upon the cnsanguined field, 
where plumed warriors and their richly capari- 
sored steeds luxurate amid wild carnage and 
hopeless, rayless death! 
sketch will be found intens 
lovers of truth, simplicity, and the ultimate tri- 
without these pleasing aids and 
ating points; and, even in de- 
errancy from the well- 


Quickly bidding me “ cling lightly to the board,” | #ppa ; : A 
my most providential preserver struck out boldly | terrible night had partially faded from my heart, 
He had not swain | for God, in infinite wisdom, has made the human 


for the nearest place of safety. u 
oul so elastic, so self-sustai 


far with his trembling, half-drowned burden be- | 5 
re it was found, from the shallowness of water, | insupportable aMlictions—that time’s silent, noise- 
at we were rapidly approaching a friendly sand- | less tread not unfrequently effects great changes— 
ven measurably healing the deepest wounds. Yet 
he same great Father who has thus mysteriously 
shioned the human soul has also endowed ench 
of his children with that peculiar, and—when the 





ng under seemingly 





Quickly wading up its sloping beach, we] ¢ 
were soon beyond all immediate apprehensions of | t 
rsonal danger. ‘Then the gentleman—who had | f 
Just_reseued me from a sudden and oh! sacha 
nely, cheerless death—bade me not move from | past is not disfigured, even blackened by fl 
the spot until his return, and suddenly hurried | » 





my narrator's life 
interesting to all 











ns, or indefensible frailties—truly delightful ele- 
Through and with the agency 
uaging element or 


umphs of virtue, 
charmingly fascin 
spite of an occasional 
beaten track of story telliing. 
A word more in ¢ 


y. nent, ‘ memory!” 
When my sadly affrightened and fearfully he-| of this soothing and grict gz 
dered mind began to somewhat recover from | faculty, I had clothed those five years of my mar- 
at instantancous and terribly appalling shock, a | Tied life with golden-hued, even radiant beauties, 
faint hope seemed to dawn upon the gloomy ca-| fr 
tastrophe, in connection with the fate of those two | U 
dear ones, Mr. St. Jolin and little Penninah; for T} # 
observed with great, unspeakable joy, that the Al-| seemingly incurable wounds and irreparable losses 
which had so suddenly terminated my too perfect 
happiness, had lost their painful, even sadly an- 

Stil memory, in compli- 























ng this avant propos. 
with the narrator's full permission that I have 
taken the liberty of her “narrative” to the chief 
of the Waverley for publication. 

MRS. 8T. JOUN’S NARRATIVE. 


eckoned alone by those ineflable joys which await 
he good after “ passing the shadowy veil,” while, 
hrongh the same mild, soothing influences, those 
gonquin had not sunk, but that she had already 
Tt was in the city of Philadelphia, and on the | swung round in the river, and was 
first day of May, of the year 1840, that Mr. St.| one of the main shores of said stream. With this | guish-hued vividne: 
Joln and myself were united in the silken bonds of | pleasing discovery came the ineffably_ cheering | uuce with its mysterious but pre-emincntly muni- 

‘ted matrimony. I have used the term| hope that husband and child had not fallen into | ficent functions, had kindly preserved that deep- 
“Jove-incited” in its generic sense—inasmuch as | the water, ns I had done, and that they were con-| t 
deep, pure, immacniate affections were tho all-| sequently still safe. I was intently revolving these | child. I still cher 
00 pleasant reflections in my mind, when my ears | of 2 priceless souvenir, which nothing except the 
vere greeted with the joy-laden sounds of rapidly | old tyrant death could rob me of, and even beyond 
pproaching oars. My unknown, but kind-heart-| death, when a re-union would take place, amid the 
tour to New York, Boston, and Niagara Falls, we| ed friend—more, my life preserver—had brought | dazzling splendors and radiant celestial glories, 
immediately thereafter removed to the city of St.|@ yawl for the purpose of taking his reseued and | where even that remorscless tyrant’s sting will 

till living freight to safer and more comfortable | have become powerful, 

On the 10th day of September, 1852, I received 





slowly nearing | b 


oned, even impussioned love for husband and 
ed their memory in the light 
powerful and, indeed, only motives prompting | t 


2 


Passing our honey-moon by making a bridal-| a! 








Louis, Mo., where we passed five years of unal-| 8! 
Joyed domestic happiness. A passingly fair-faced, | quarters; I found that the Algonquin hud been 
ringlet-haired, beaming-eyed, rosy-cheeked, ruby- | made fast to the bank, and thata general survey | the following somewhat incongruous, but to me 
Jipped and ever happy, ¢lecful-hearted daughter, |was being instituted, designed to ascertain the | highly interesting letter. 

ayed four yours, was daily—through the agency | disastrous loss of human life, and the amount of 
of her endearing ways, and pure-souled influences | d 
—adding new elements for domestic enjoyments, | but not unfrequent causality. 
even high-toned and ecstatically attuned happi- 





Nasnviree, Tey! 
“Mrs. Sr. Jom :—Dear Mapam: 
tain night in Juve, 18 
One of those too frequent and often terribly fatal] was descending the Miss 
western accompaniinents to river nav! 
3 “snag,” had tore away five of the after births on 
happiness and contentment had been so perfect as | the starboard side of said boat, taking with them 
to almost entirely exclude all thoughts of old 
friends, and the pleasing associations connected 
But when in the month of 
June, 1815, business of urgent moment demanded 
my almost idollzed husband’s presence in New 
York, it was deemed advisible that [ should ac- 
company him as far as Philadelphia, for the pur- 
poxe of paying a visit to those dear old fricuds and 
childhood scenes, so long and too inexcusably neg- 





lamage sustained by the boat from that sudden 
the stemner Algonquin 
pi river, and when 
xty five miles 














said boat arrived at a point some s! 
below St. Louis, a sudden and wholly unfors 
accident occurred, resulting in the loss of si 
Yourself, Mr. St. John and an only 
child (a daughter) were passengers on said boat. 
You have long mourned the fatal catastrophe, 
which, at one fell blow, left you a widow, and de- 
prived you of a lovely daughter. 
ry or swrface-cyed observers are often made fully 
conscious that, amid tho intricate webs of human 
lite, there are mysterions and strangely complex 
episodes which, in their many-hued and multi- 
formed convolutions, greatly surpass all fictitions 
picturings, even should the latter glow beneath the 
most gorgeous colorings. 
conversant with the irrefragible truthfulness of 
nuous postulation—therefore, per- 
be less surprised on learning that 
friends survived that 


During the five years adverted to ahove our 








ten or twelve persons; engulfing the entire num- 
ver of human beings beneath the Mississippi’s 
waves, without even a moment’s warning. When 
the above facts were communicated to me f felt 
iy heart leap upward witha sharp pain-throb. 
_“*Then,” was my hasty and painfully earnest 
ejaculation, “my husband and only child are hope- 
lessly lost!” Beyond that moment, for the space 
of two hours, I remained perfectly oblivious of all 
passing events. That appalling blow had fallengo 
unexpectedly—not even a moment’s warning hav- 
ing been given—that I could not encounter its wild 
fury without succumbing (for the time, at least) 
before its torturing pangs. 
ness had been s0 great, so pure and soul-satisfy- 
ing, that when its unheralded termination came 
sweeping down upon my head, heart and soul, 
like the crushing, insupportable weizht of some 
merciless avalanche, reason swerved, and even 
one after one, couple after couple, and little tum-} bowed momentarily before its all-stunning influ- 
ily after family, retired to their respected state-| ences. 

rooms for the night, until every member of that 


with bv-gone days. 








The most curso- 





























Embarking on hoard one of those somewhat 
Jhazardous river palaces, we glided down the ma- 
jestically flowing Mississippi with a profusion of 
leasing anticipations welling upward from our 
warts. Night came on, and, after whiling away 
a few hours of pleasant converse amid the happy, 
gleesome, sovial throng of ladies and gentlemen 
that were, for the time being, congregated within 
the spacions cabins of the steamer Algonquin, 

















And as you are fully 





Our domestic happi-| the above in; 
haps you wil 
one of those dearly lover 
too shocking casuality. 
“Bo that as it may, it is nevertheless true that 
one of those relatives which you then praised so 
highly, and have since mourned so unwenredly, 
not only survived that heart-sickening disaster, 
but that said person now lives in this city. 4 
should you desire to learn something more detin- 
ite in relation to that once so dearly loved — I 



































Qh! how eagerly, how hopin; and praye! 
eare-iynoring throng had quietly with-} fully I watched for the return of ee Titelont, or 
leaving those gorgeously fitted-up cabins | yawl, that had been commissioned to “ save the 















at once comply with the unwarrantable require, 
ments of that strange letter. 

One, two, three weeks went silently onward; 
and, as one after another of those (all of a sudden} 
surprisingly elongated hours dropped—from their 
own maturity, even autumnal ripeness—into that 
boundless ocean of the “past,” designed to en 
gulf all terrestrial! cycles of timo, it would savor 
too eminently of a false, even puerile affectati 
were I to deny that, as the wearisome hours Ff, 
onward, my impatience, even strong anxiety to 
hear from my new but singularly wary and mys 
terious (on paper) acquaintance. 

Finally, and after my sensibilities, in all their 
lively acuteness, had—through the tantalizing in 
fluences of crucl ruspense—become painfully im 
tensified with alternate emotions of distrustful 
dread and seductive, even sweetly smiling oper, & 
stranger inquired of my domestic help—who had 
made her appearance at the street door, in answer 
to the ring—if Mrs. St. John resided there. On 
recciving an affirmative answer, tho stranger de- 
sired to be ushered into my presence, without the 
formality of first sending up his card. When ap- 
prised of the stranger’s visit, by Judy, I at onve 
proceeded to the parlor. 

As I entered the room, a tall, middle-aged, sun- 
browned, und withal not uncomely visaged man, 
arose from his seat, and making a perfectly cour 
teous bow, presented me with his card. Glancing 
my eyes hurriedly over the delicate Jittle white 
missive, I at once learned that I was standing in 
the presence of Mr. Milo Sentore, 

After indulging in a few preliminary remarks, 
wholly irrelevant to the main, and, to me, all en- 
trrosring object of his visit, Mr. Scntore at once 
broached the—to him—evidently somewhat em- 
barrassing theme, by saying, 

“Mrs. St. John, you were, heyond all peradven- 
ture, much surprised at the contents of my inco- 
herent letter of the 26th ultimo, With your per 
mission I will now, in the briefest. manner poss 
Die, proceed to unravel this mystic, and on my” 
part, not wholly blameless, (if indeed it is not it 
remissahle) episode, connected with the life-path- 
way of one who must still hold a sacred place 
within your heart of hearts. First of all, howev- 
er, allow me to allay your present, your too long 
continued and too painful emotions—even acquir. 
ing suspense—in connection with the personaluy of 
your long-lost friend.” 

Oh! how wildly my heart beat and throbbed, a8 
the time arrived when my almost breathless ans 
iety was to find relief. As I saw my (then) my* 
tery-shrouded visitor in the act of opening hi 
lips for the purpose of divalging that long and 
eagerly coveted secret, I, either mechanically or 
instinctively, arose from my chair, and advane 
towards that individual with an impulsive move 
ment—even tremulous solicitude—strongly indica 
ue of thoso pent-up emotions then holding sway 
within my heaving breast. 

Resuming, my vi tor aaid— your little daugh- 
ter, Penninah, was saved from & premature death 
on that sadly calamitous night! More, she atill 
lives, and evinces great anxicty in connection WH 

a return to the arms of an affectionate mother. 

‘As tho last words of that inexpressibly welcome 
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tidings Erected my ears, I dropped on my knees, 
and with uplifted hands and quivering voico ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, ever just and merciful heavenly Father, 
accept my humble but fervent thanks for every 
kindly regard, and above all, for preserving my 
dear Penninah’s life; thereby, still entitling me to 
that sacred name, moTiEeR!” ei 

A flood of joy-bespeaking tears came, as a swift- 
winged relief, to those half-smothering emotions 

which had so long crowded in and around my sor- 
rowing heart like hidden, welcome guests to somo 
festive carnival. And oh! how my poor, tortured 
heart leaped upward with unutterable yladncss— 
how my so long, half-clouded, half-crushed soul 
responded with an outburst of inefiible joy, even 
Dlissful delight, as the words “still a mother!” 
lingered on my lips. But, specdily recovering— 
to a limited extent—from that sudden transport of 
ecstatic joy and indescribable, yct half-pleasing be- 
wilderment, I desired Mr. Sentore to proceed with 
his promised “ unravelment,” predicated upon the 
rescuing and subsequent detention of my priccless 
jewel—my still dearly cherished, more, maternal- 
ly loved, and never-to-be-forgotten Penninah. 
in resuming his narrative and confession, 
Mr. Sentore said, i 

“ At the time that sad accident befell the steam- 
er Algonquin, which resulted so disasterously to 
your little family, I was a humble wood-chopper, 
and Jiving in a small log hut, situated immediate- 
ly opposite where the sad mishap occurred, and 
withia three hundred yards of the identical farm- 
house at which you subsequently tarricd some two 
weeks, in search of the remains of your lost hus- 
band and child. I heard the sudden crash inci- 
dent to that melancholy life-distressing occur- 
rence; also the wild, heart-sickening shricks and 
anguished, hopeless screams for ‘help, help! 
which sounded so distinctly above the solemn but 
monotonous roarings of the Mississippi’s turbid 
‘waters. 

Hastily springing out of bed, I ran to the river 
bank, and jumping into my fishing skiff, hurried 
upon the dark waters, hoping to rescue some luck- 
less sufferer from impending death. I had not 
rowed out into the swift running stream more than 
a hundred yards before observing a small, white 
substance floating past. One or two quick pulls at 
the oars brought me alongside, and reaching out 
one hand, I found that the ‘ white substance’ was 
nothing more nor less than a small child, nicely 
enwrapped in its snow-white night-clothes, and 
safely upheld from the watery elements by which 
it was surrounded through the friendly agency of 
a mattress. Gently raising the little innocent from 
its somewhat precarious craft, [ placed it in my 
skiff. Slight observation assured me that the child 
had suffered no detriment whatever from its sud- 
den transition from a mother’s arms to the lonely 

osition upon the Mississippi's waters, from which 
Fihad just taken it. Instantancously, upon mak- 
ing the discovery that the child was unharmed, 
wicked, criminal thoughts came rushing through 
my brain. Pointing the bow of my boat shore- 
ward, a few strong, vigorous pulls brought the 
same, with its living freight, beneath the dark, ob- 
scure shelterings of a half brush and vine-covered 
inlet. Quickly gathering up that little stranger in 
my arms, I directed my footsteps towards our 
humble hut. Arriving there, I hastily detailed my 
nefariously conceived Pisns to my wife. She 
assented at once to the flagitiously wicked plot or 
propositions. 

We had been married six or seven years, but 
were still childless; and the iniquitous scheme, so 
hastily matured between myself and wite, looked 
to the forcible and sadly equivocal adoption of 
that ‘rescued child’ as a substitute for that lack 
of all ‘lineal expectations for our house.” During 
your stay at the farm-house, adverted to a mo- 
ment ayo, I learned your name, place of residence, 
the extent of your bereavements, ctc., keeping our 
too criminal plans and wickedly devised secrets 
wholly to ourselves. We soon thereafter removed 
from Missouri to Tennessee. 

“Since our removal to the latter named state 
more prosperous circumstances than we ever en- 

joyed while in the former state have enabled us to 
rear Penninah with no inconsiderable amount of 
that watchful care, attention, and unsordid gener- 
osity, (in a mere pecuniary point of view) which 
she would have received from the hands of nearer 
and dearer friends. As a consequence, she is now 
in possession of no mean accomplishments for one 
of Ver tender years, which, in connection with an 
almost matchless beauty of face and symme:ry of 
form, renders her the ‘ little belle of Nashville.’ 

“ Now [have no palliating excuses or morhid 
apologies to offer, as mitigating circumstances or 
convenient scapegoats, in connection with the 
great wrong that we have practiced upon you, as 
the mother of Penninah.—uor indced any Inbored. 
excuses to insult you and the world with, in rela- 
tion to the shameless, inexcusable crime that we 
have perpetrated upon, not only the legal or statu- 
tory forms of socicty, but upon or against its es- 
sential and vital clements, its social unity and 
e-spread amity, without which civilization— 
with all its former conquests and present glorious 
triumphs—would lapse into a state of barbarism, 
to which the medieval cycles of this world’s his- 
tory furnishes no examples. In their incipient 
stage those manifold wrongs were perfectly 
unjustifiable, and they are as wholly indefensi- 
ble now. Bat there has a light dawned upon 
ours ouls, which, in its dazzling radiancy and 
matchless purity, has revealed the wrongs com- 
mitted against yourself and child, also the ¢ i 
al infringements upon the laws of social life, in all 
their unscreened truth and hideous deformities. 
In a word, the effulgent light and soul-acknowl- 
edged presence of that simple, unmystified Chris- 
tianity, which comes alone pure and unadulterated 
from the great Father's hands, has fully convinced. 
us of the enormity of our transgressions. In obe- 
dience to the just mandates of that light, we have 
humbly, earnestly petitioned him for forgivene: 
We hope that our supplicatory orisons have bee! 
heurd, We have now come to offer you the only 
reparation within our power—namely, to restore 
your long-lost child to the arms of its mother.” 

Thus closed Sentore’s simple, unadorned con- 
fession; and I suw—from his carnestness of man- 
ner, and the noon-lay beamings of truth, that 
spoke in audible language through his eyes—that 
the man was truly penitent—that the soul was 
practising no guile, Confidently believing in his 
























sincerity, I frankly proffered him my hand as a 
token of reconciliation; while assuring him that if 
they were to return my darling child the past 
should be crased from memories page.” 

“Then,” Sentore remarked, as lie bowed and 
moved hurriedly towards the door, “within an 
hour I hope to see your happiness consummated, 
and our souls relieved froin a weight that has 
long been almost insupportable.” 

Before I could reply ho had glided from the 
apartment, and was gone. Three quarters of an 
hour went slowly past—a carriage was driven up 
to my door—a gentleman, his lady, and a girl of 
some eleven summers, were ushered into my front 
parlor. 

A moment more, and mother and daughter were 
clasped within cach other’s arm! Again [ held my 
dear—my long-lost Penninah to my wildly throb- 
bing heart, and imprinted kiss after kiss upon her 
ruby lips. Oh the happiness—the estatic blisa of 
that hour, no pen could portray with even the 
slightest fidelity. Sentore and wife received a full 
pardon for all past transgressions, and in due time 
they returned to their home, a happier and better 
couple. 

Years have glided softly past since that hapy re- 
union of mother and daughter,—ycars that have 
been fraught with a luxuriant growth of those deli- 
cate, all, sensitive emotions, which can alone ex- 
ist in perfection when two or more souls are in- 
finenced, even magnetized by that unity of senti- 
ment which in turn springs from that pure, im- 
macculate sympathy which, from its earliest in- 
ception, wholly ignores all distrust and sordidness. 

enninah, during her childhood—pardon a fond 
mother’s weakness—was a paragon of beauty; 
and now, as day by day that same human flower 
unfolds and expands, it becomes more perfect n 
all its ever symmetrical parts, its exquisite and 
variegated hucs, and its almost inimitable color- 
ings; and yet, contortioned, envious, carping 
Pique ceases not its embittered badinage! Alas! 
what glaring inconsistency—what shameless, un- 
blushing deceitfulness still pervades even the 
most perfect forms of social life. The unremitting 
und ever affection-breathing efforts of her teach- 
ers have been crowned with the most signal suc- 
cess. In a word, she is now all that a fond but 
reasonably hopeful mother could desire in a daugh- 
ter who is still a timid neophyte in all those, (too 
often sadly undervalued,) cares, responsibilities, 
and the thousand and one great actualities of wo- 
man’s too checkered and unappreciated life duties 
that all women must encounter, with an intrepidi- 
ty of heart and a forgiveness of spirit unusually 
displayed by the sterner sex, if they hope to fulfil 
the true mission of woman. 

Here [ close this ingenious, but I fear too prolix 
and wearing “life sketch,” believing—kind, in- 
di nt readers—that you will all join me in so- 
liciting for Penninah a future as bright and happy 
as now shines with a golden-hued radiancy over 
h-r resent being,—hoping that when she assumes 
(which she has already promised her lover to do, 
during the coming fall) the many-hued duties and 
responsibilities of a wife, no crushing blow may 
fall upon her young heart—that no life-long blight 
may come, which shall grave its seath-marked im- 
age upon the tablets of her soul with the same in- 
delible impress that has characterized her moth- 
er’s sadly afflictive but not wholly unprofitable 
heart-chastenings. 














THE INVALID. 


I SHALL not always dwell 

Beside this peaceful hearth, 
Soon will tolling bell 

Aunounce me, * gone from earth.” 


There they will pillow soft 
‘This throbbing head of mine. 
Nor hear me sighing oft, 
As in the olden time. 


These hands, so thin and white, 
Will ne’er'unclasp again, 

Nor move, as through these nights 
Of heavy, restless pain. 


Now—now I may not lie 
Out on the short green grass, 

To look up to yon sky 
And watch the white clouds pass. 


I may not bathe my face 
In early morn's sweet dew, 

Nor move me hence a pace 
The long bright dayé all through; 


I may not hear the wind 

Breathe through the maple grove; 
Imay not look to find 

‘The early flowers I love: 


The , ttle silver stream 

‘Tht winde down through the glade, 
Where once I used to dream 

Beneath the birch trees’ shade, 


Sings all the day; but I 
Shall never hear it more, 

The pleasant hours go by 
Aud shut the open door. 


But soon I shall lie down 

‘Aud take my peaceful rest, 
With ennchine all around, 

And flowers above iny breast. 








Then o’er my narrow bed 

Bright moons wil! wax and wane, 
Bue this poor throbbing head 
Be free from all its pain, 


My soul doth yearn to pars 
Where summer noons are fanned; 
And when you say at last, 
“Gone to the spirit-land,” 
You will not weep for me, 
Nor wich me here again. 
Where every sigh I heave 
‘And every throb was pain. 
SyLvia A. Lawson. 
et 
“Love covers a multitude of sins.” When a 
scar cannot be taken away, the next kind office is 
to hide it. Love is never so blind as when it is to 
spy faults. It is like a painter, who, about to 
draw a picture of a friend having a blemish in 
one eye, would picture only the other side of his 
face. It isa noble and great thing to cover the 
blemishes and to excuse the failings of a friend 
to draw a curtain before his stains, and to di 
play his pertections; to bury his weaknesses in 
silence, but to proclaim his virtues upon the house- 
top. 

















Original. 
A SONG OF JOY. 
FEE night-shailes are flying 
From mountain and plain; 
The daylight. in beauty, 
Ts coming again; 
The sunbeams are kissing 
The tall eastern hills, 
With radiance gilding 
The clear sparkling tills; 
The birdlings are trillin, 
Their sweet songs of glee, 
The forest is ringing 
With soft melody. 
The stars are now paling 
Before the bright light, 
All Nature is hailing 
The morn with delight. 


My heart is rejoicing 
ith happiness, too, 
With pleasure and gladness 
The daylight to view; 
For ’tis the bright moruing, 
So lovely and fair, 
That, by ifs gay dawning 
Brings happiness near. 
Fora loved one is coming 
‘This day unto me, 
Yes! though he was roaming 
Far o’er the deep eea, 
This day he is coming 
Again unto me. 
* . * ° 
A tall form is bending 
Fondly o’er me now, 
Aud dark curls are blending 
With light on my brow; 
And soft words are falling 
Upon my fond ear, 
While love-tones are calling 
In accents so dear; 
My heart is all filled 
Ith rapture so sweet— . 
Such oceans of bliss 
It scarcely can beat. 
Then sink, ye bright sun, 
‘To your couch in the west, 
My ldved oneis with me, 
-Aud now I am blest. 
J. BrainarD Morean. 


HOOD ON DIET. 


A HIGHLY characteristic specimen of Hood’s 
hamor may be found in “ Memorials of Thom- 
as Hood,” a work recently published by his son. 
The projectors of the Manchester Atheneum had 
written to him to permit the use of his name as 
one of the patrons of the institution, and Hood 
could not resist the temptation, though on a sick 
bed, (no rare occurrence with him,) to carve away 
among the verbal humors of books and beef men- 
tal enjoyment and mutton. 

Gentlemen :—If my humble name can be of the 
least use for your purpose, it is heartily at your 
service, with my best wishes for the prosperity of 
the Manchester Athenzum, and my warmest ap- 
proval of the objects of that institution. 

[ have elsewhere recorded my own deep obliga- 
tion to literature—that a natural turn for reading 
and intellectual pursuits probably preserved me 
from the mcral shipwreck so apt to befall those 
who are deprived in early life of the paternal pi- 
lotage. At the very least, my books kept se 
aloof from the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern, and 
the saloons, with their degrading orgies. Yor the 
closest associate of Pope and Addison, the mind 
accustomed to the noble though silent discourse of 
Shakspeare and Milton, will hardly seck or put up 
with low company and slang, ‘The reading ani- 
mal will not be content with the brutish wallow- 
ings that satisfy the unlearned pigs of the world. 
Later experience enables me to depose to the com- 
fort and blessing that literature can prove in sea- 
sons of sickness and sorrow; how powerfully in- 
tellectual pursuits can help in keeping the head 
from crazing and the heart from breaking; nay, 
nct to be too grave, how generous mental food can 
atone for a meagre dict; rich fare on the paper, 
for short commons on the cloth. 

Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch marshes, 
my stomach for many months resolutely set itself’ 
against fish, flesh, or fowl; my appetite had no 
more edge than the German knife placed before 
me. But luckily the mental palate and digestion 
were still sensible and vigorous; and whilst I 
passed untasted every dish at the Rhenish tadle 
dhote, C could still enjoy my “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
and the feast after the manner of the ancients. 
There was no yearning towards calf’s head a la 
tortue, or sheep’s heart; but J could still relish 
Head @ la Brunnen, and the “ Heart of Mid-Lothi- 
an” 

Still more recently it was my misfortune, with 
a tolerable appetite, to be condemned to Lenten 
fare, like Sancho Panza, by my physician; to a 
diet, in fact, lower than any prescribed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, all animal food, from a 
bullock to a rabbit, being strictly interdicted, as 
well as all fluids stronger than that which lays 
dust, washes pinafores, and waters polyanthus. 
But the feast of reason and the flow of soul were 
still mine. 

Denied beef, I bad Bniwer and Cowper; for- 
hidden mutton, there was Lamb; and in lieu of 
pork, the great Bacon and Hogg. Then as to bev- 











erage—it was hard, doubtless, for a Christian to 
set his face, Jike a Turk, against the juice of the 
grape. But eschewing wine, I had ny Butler; 





and in the absence of liquor, all the choice spirits 
from Tom Browne to Tom Moore. Thus, though 
confined physically to the drink that drowns kit- 
tens, I quaffed mentally, not merely the best of 
our own home-made, but the rich, racy, sparkling: 
growths of France and Italy, of Germany and 
Spain; the champagne of Moliere, the Monte 
Pulciano of Boccaccio, the hock of Schiller, and 
the sherry of Cervantes, Oppressed bodily by the 
fluid that damps everything, I got intellectually 
elevated with Milton, a littke merry with Swift, 
or rather jolly with Rabelais, whose Pantagrucl, 
by the way, is equal to the best gruel with rum in 
it. 

So far can literature paliate, or compensate for 
gustronomical privations, But there are other 
evils, great and small, inthis world, which try the 
stomach less than the head, the heart and the tem- 
per; bowls that will not roll right, well-laid 
schemes that will “gang agee,” and ill winds that 
blow with the pertinacity of the monsoon, Of 
these Providence has allotted me a fall share; but 
still, paradoxical as it may sound, my burthen has 








been greatly enlightened by a loud of books, The 


manner of this will be best understood hy the fe- 
line iMustration. Everybody has beard of the two 
Kilkenny cats, who devoured each other; but it is 
not so generally known that they left behind them 
an orphan kitten, which, true to its breed, began 
to eat itsclf up, till it was diverted trom the opera- 
tion by » mouse. Now the human mind, under 
vexation, is like that kitten; for it is apt to prey 
upon itself, unless drawn off by a new objecr, and 
none betrer for the purpose than a book. For ex- 
ample, one of Defoe’s; for who, in reading his 
thrilling “ History of the Great Plague,” would 
not he reconciled to a few little ones? 

Many a dreary, weary hour have I got over— 
many a gloomy misgiving postponed—many a 
mental, bodily annoy ‘orgotten by help of the 
tragedies and comedies of our dramatists and nov- 
elis Many atrouble has been soothed by the 
still small voice of the mcral philosopher; many a 
dragon-like care charmed to sleep by the sweet 
song of the poet! From all which [cry incessantly, 
not aloud, but in my heart—‘ Thanks and honor 
to the glorious masters of the pen, and the great 
inventors of the press!” Such Mae heen my own 
experience of the blessing and comfort of litera- 
ture and intellectual pursuits; and of the same 
mind, doubtless, was Sir Uumphrey Davy, who 
went for “ Consolations in Travel,” not to the inn, 
or posting-house, but to his library and his books, 





















THE AMERICAN UNION. 


T is an interesting fact that the leading speakers 
at ali of the political conventions and ratifica- 
tion meetings which have recently been held, havo 
invariably spoken in favor of the “ preservation of 
the Union.” This is as it should bo. In his in- 
augural address the venerated Thomas Jefferson 
said—‘‘if there be anv one among us who would 
wish to dissolve the Union, or to change its re- 
publican form, let them stand undisturbed as mon- 
uments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may he tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it.’ This advice is timely now; and if there 
be those who would think again of dissolution, let 
them first consider the import of this quotation. 
George Washington, who loved his country and 
her liberties, knew the value of union among the 
States, “It is of infinite moment,” he declares 
in his farewell Address to his countrymen, “ that 
you should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your collective and in- 
dividual happiness; that you should cherish a cor- 
dial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourself to think and speak of it as 
the palladium of your political safety and prosper- 
ity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety, disecountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, he 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred tics which now link together the vari- 
ous parts.” 

Daniel Webster, in his happiest vein, when 
speaking upon the consequence of union in our 
confederacy, remarks most eloquently—‘ when my 
eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time 
the sun in heaven, may I not sce him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant 
and beligerrent; ona land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather beliold the 
glorious ensign of the Republic, now known and. 
honored throughout the earth, sull fall high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not 
a single star obscured, bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogator is, What is all this 
worth? Nor those other ds of delusion and 
folly, Liberty first and Union afterwards; but 
everywhere spread all over in characters of living 
light blazing on all its ample folds, as they tloas 
over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every American heart—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


THE RILL. 


LAvguine spirit of the mountain, 
Tell us whence thy silver fountain, 
Far down the cooling r of earth, 
In crystal caverns has its birth? 
Art.singing of its glistning cave, 
Where brilliant arch and lotty neve, 
Respleudent with bright stalactites, 
Gleam o’er the halls of water-sprites? 





































Or, art thou singing for some nymph 
Whose very eyes were turved to lymph, 
‘When starting on your truant way 

You broke her heart. and sought the day? 
Or doxt thou sing the flowers fo cheer 
That ‘iong thy margin Jend au ear. 

While mossy bank aud sunny glade 
Invite again thy tuneful aid? 





Ere other minstreley doth sing 
Thine cheers the heart of early spring; 
And ever leaping, laughing, singing, 
With soug and pladness ringing, 
Brenkiug into crystal showers 

Where the inargin smiles with flowers, 
Thy laughing steam will gaily sing 
‘While stars may shine, or flowers spring. 





My heart leaps to thore sounds again, 
Which woke with glee my childish strain; 
Sheds tears of rapture o'er the swell 

Of thy soft echoes in the dell; 

Asif thy sou) were an Undine 

That syinpathized in thought with mine, 
And Tent to me the hidden key 

Of thy unceasing minstrelsy. 








This marmur of thy liquid stream 
Tuvests my spirit with a dream; 

Like voices {vom long Jost y curs it rings 
O'er my end heart's Bolin strings, 
And now unfolds ite inmost page 

Long buried ‘neath the enres of age, 
And there surveys the wreck of joys 
Which filled my heart, like other boys. 


Thore joys are gone ;—yet. like this brook, 

My heart hath many a ‘quiet nook, 

Where it doth Jove'awhile to stay, 

And list to its own far-off lav — 

Then starting with increasing epeed 

It eceks ayain life's eunmy mend, 

And hasting on in wild wisest. 

Fiuds quiet in the ocean's breast. Fay. 
— eee 

Matice.—Maulice drinks one half of its own 
poison. 
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A GENIUS, 


R. J. ALONZO WASHINGTON BROWN is a 
student-at-law in a first-class office, and xen- 
ally sits from ten to threo with heels clevated in 
dis own private sanctum, smoking cigars, with a 
law-book closed beside him. Ordinary people, 
who venture in his presence, are ininediztely 
struck with the care-worn, pale, studious face, and 
somewhat glazed eyes that fronts them ; and when, 
with cutting severity, they are asked their busi- 
ness, they are fully impressed with the idea that 
they are in the presence of a really great man, 
who, like tho Germans, smokes to enable him to 
think hard. This is what suits Alonzo, ft is to 
be thought studious and Jiterary that he wears 
long hair and Byron collars, pitches his voice into 
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Jacos G. ASOmR, asglemn key, and gazes contemptuously at every 








yamee ere pean FLORIDA, oue. To be sure, he has not studied much of any 
oRN Wancaon, Cnas. WzxLiNaToN, thing, and but very little of law, bucthen he knows 
James ANDREWS, Rosin WILDFELLOW, he can, He is convinecd he will yet be “shining 
4. Hasr PCRDy, TRADDEUSST ILLIA: light,” for he fecls he has genius. It is very well 
J. WFTORNTE, BusIoAL EDITOR. fur poor fellows withoni genius year aiter year to 
———————o—O oo |] ber their backs and ruin their eyes (his own are 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. somewhat dulled, but not by study) to acquire 


Baox Numpxrs of this volume can be had, by thos: 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


“Tas Moryine Stan—A History of the Children’s 
Missionary vessel, and ofthe Marquesan and Microne- 


sian Missions. By Jane S. Warren. Boston: pub- 
by y one ladles: s nn so anything, we de hor on the grey edge of the horizon; the asperities of 
is , Mr. 

et “pour brightly forth;” the ice 

star.” built by the contributions of Sabbath School | Mordt around his 

children, in sums from ten cents to any Jarger sum each | js 
Its visits to several Mis-| the kit editor, (who, by the by, often drinks wine 
with Alonzo.) The metre has yet to be counted, tduihea of # pionous sel 


lished by the American Tract Society. This work 
s.ceds no further notice to make it sell than to say that 
it is asketch of the first voyage of the ship, ‘‘ Morning 


felt able or willing to give. 
sionary atations in the Pacific ocean, and the informa- 
tiou it imparts relative to those beclouded Islands, wil] | ® 
be read with great interest by the coutributors to this 
worthy object, the enlightening of those who are in 
the darkness of heathenism and superstition. ‘ 


3 





SHAvzR’s PATENT ERaser.—This is a new article. 
indispeusable to the merobant, accountant, lawyer. 


has the genius, and will yet shine. 
walks the streets Icisurely with the air of an em- 


Much given to criticism. 


| knowledge, he will not have to do that; gers is 
written on his brow, genius gleams in his long 
dark hair, and shines forth from his ample ex- 
panse of collar. ? 
can’t he write poctry 
erary Rosebud,” and do not young ladies admire 


Why should he trouble himscl!’? 


Isn’t it printed in the “Lit- 





? Of course! Ergo, a man who can write poct- 
fit for the “ Literary Rosebud,” and admired 


not 
s not yet fairly 
As yet his verse 
ed? by 








his poctic spri ng. 


slightly rev 





somewhat stiff, and is 


nd he indulges mostly in the lilac style. Bui he 
My, Alonzo 


«ror. His lips curl, and he seems to be mutiering, 
Out of the way, yo commoners, here comes J. 


Alonzo Washington Brown, a man of genius!” 


Mr. Alonzo is often seen at the opera, and is 
He occasionally ts 





o1 banker, and in fact to all who use either the pen or] i thentre, when there is anything worth sccing, 


pencil. It was invented and patened by Mr. A. G.|j, 
Shaver, of New Haven, Conn., and the numerous tes- | y 
timonials trom the Press, as well ns the flattering opin- | o} 
ious of its merits as a burnixber, paper-cutter and fold- | fa 
er, peucil-sbarpener and eraser, by principals of’ col- 
leyes, school teachers, merchants, bankers and station- 
ers, leave no room to doubt that is the most conveni- 
ent article to be met with for the purposes to which it | # 
is appropriated. We subjoin a description of it, which 
will serve to show the uses to which it can be applied. | « 


in 


The blade is curved upwarde, with sharp, oval edge | shortly. 


“ 


for erasing marks, blots, &c., from paper. Convexed 


on the lower side to give a fiue polish and finieh to the | of 


erased parts. 

For polishing the surface after erasing the mark it 
is unequaled by anything heretofore in use. The curve 
between the blade and the shank has akeen edge for 
cutting away the wood of the pencil, and the small 
eerrated groove in the blade gives a neatly-fuished | ¢ 


while there. 


ut was never known to smile or scem amuscd 
Mr. Alonzo moarns the “dezeneracy 
f the times,” and especially the casy, nuttter- 
ct way in whic niuses are now treated, but 








gc 
consoles himself with the idea that most great men 
were not honored till dead. Oh, that he had lived 


n the times of the ancient Greeks ur Romans, to 


have led an army or addressed a senutc! He 


hinks this modern commercial Babylon disgust- 


ing, and sighs fox “Iraly’s blue skies,” and the 


banks of the Rbine,” where Mr. Alunzo is going 
We hope the “dreamy Italians” and 
philosophical Germans ” will welcome our man 
genius, James W. McDrrmort. 








Original. 
A WALK IN THE WOODS. 


Win what force and beauty speaks the Ger- 


¥ man proverb, “ Morning hours have gold on. 
heir forelocks.” There are, indecd, invigorating 





poiut to the lead without soiling the hands or paper in| and enlivening influences that go abroad in. the 


the least. The eraser need only be seen and used to | morning, only to be enjoyed by the early ri: 
prove its real worth. The blade is made from the best | Which are more condu: 


steel, highly polished, and set in a handsome handle, | 


with German silver ferril. It is a convenient compan- 
ion to the lady’s writing-desk and student's portiolio, | 4 
and will be found invaluable in the counting-room and | ¢, 
artist’s studio. 


Clergymen, lawyers, book-keepers, and all persons | to 


engaged in writing will find it an indispensable arti- | j 
cle. We have used it, and would not be without it for | 
three times its cost. It is equally convenient as a fold- 
er, or for cutting open the leaves of books. Some 
three or four different sizes and styles are manufac- 
tured, some of them with ornamental handles of ivory 


= 


the morning? 
its 


air, laden with the fre 
per of the benefits in store for those who early 


> 








¢ ro health and longe 
han all the prescriptions of medical science. 

What season more proper for contemplating 
¢ beauties of nature’s handiwork, and elevating 
he soul, by such communion with nature to na- 
ure’s God, than the early t of the day, when 





y i H : 
the mind, in its matin vizor, is naturally disposed | accomplish their cherished purposes. 


rumination and re ; and when the cle: 
udgment holds controlling reign over the brisk 
fancy, whose lively powers soar on the wiugs of 
The approaching day has shown 
dawn, I hasten forth from the drowsy em- 
race of slumber to the green fields. The balmy 
fresh odors of morning, whis- 











aud mother-of-pear), suitable to gratify the apprecia- | court her. 


tiveeyo of the ladies. It is a very attractive picce o! 
cutlery, and will soon find its way into the hands o! 
every business man and lady iu the country. We ven- 
ture to say that the patentee will realize a fortune from 
the sale of the patent eraser. 

The patentee says that Hick’s Eraser is an infringe- 
ment on his puteut, and that his application for a pa- 
tent has been three times refused. Le will prosecute 
all who sell Hick’s Eraser. 

‘Tux PaTent Ego Hotpyr.—This is a vew article of 

Connecticut invention manufactured by Bradley & 
Shaver, of New Haven, Ct. It is at the bottom in the 
form of'a wine-glaes, but in that ofa cup at the top; it 
has four ornamented spring clasps, which open as the 
eyg is pressed in, then closing just over the swell of 
the egg, holds it still, Jeaving just enough of the egg at 
the top to break off, conveuicut to take out the meat 
with aspoon. The prongs are three-fourthe of an iueb 
wide, and made very ornamental, of pure silver, or 
plated German silver, a8 one may choose. It will be 
indispeusable, hereafter. 











Nature, refreshed by rest, has shaken off the 
languor and sluzgishness of the night, and in the 
consciowsness of renewed existence rejoices 
through her manifold being. How fragrant the 
ertumes of the Jewy grassses and flowers, and 
acents of the wood! — How sweet the blithe carol- 
ing of the birds! How grateful the sounds of 
praise that ascend heaveuward, in harmonious 
notes, from all creation! 

On such a morning as [ have described I formed 
the habit which, by an amiable moralist, is reck- 
oned a virtue, of taking a walk, in the coolness of 
early day, through the neighboring woods. Away 
to ifs remote and secret recesses the green vistas 
stretch their inviting shades in mazy labyrinths; 
the leafy canopy, the sward, carpeted with sum- 
mer verdure, are nature’s accommdations to her 
lover. 

In one of these rambles, hidden in the sylvan 
solitudes, I discovered a cave; charmed with its 
seclusion, and the loncliness of the surrounding 
place, 1 took possession of it, and dignified it as 
the Naturalist’s Retreat. It was an opening made, 
by some convulsion of nature, in one of those an- 
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AcozrTep.— Ob, for a kind true Friend "—A Ge-| cient mounds which are assoviated, by the super- 
nius "—* An Easy Man — Good Night "—* A Song | stition of the illiterate, with grim traditions, that 


oi Joy "—“A Fragment "— Disappointment” —"'The 
Stndent”— The Dreams of youth are o’er”— Fe- 


Germany”— How Felicita Fell »—“ Moral and Phys- 


ical Power —“ Poor William? —“ A Walk in th 
Woods.” 


DEoLinup.— Amy Hamilton” is not to onr liking; | lengths In funtustic festoons and graceful contor 


“Judge not from Appearances —“To §.”—* The 


Queen of Night—“ Farewell "—“ The Church Bel 


—" Pride's Conquest »—‘ Aveline "—* To Emma H.” 





Time goes, death comes. The wicked shun 


always hallow the spot from the intrusion of the 
vulgar and ignorant, 

The retreat is almost embowered amidst the 
umbrageous foliage of the trees which hide it 
from ordinary observation. The wild vines grow 
in luxuriance aroundits mouth, clainber the trunk 
in sinewy wreathings, and disport the serpentine 


male Heroism” —“The Prodigal” —“Adventure in 
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. we will keep it for the author a short time—* Isabel tions froin the overhanging branches. The grove 
bas gone to heaven °—"'To Fannie G. M.—the Ati | Hat surrounds the cave is the resort of the most 
vals”—*The poor man ?— Impromptu lines” ia too adinired of feathered songsters, whose melodious 
val ae a strains enliven the listening forest, and divert my 
Jong for such » poem—“‘ My Home” isa credit to the | musings into various and delizhtful reflections, 
young head and heart of the writer. but not quite good | while the grace and liveliness of their motions, 
enough to publish—‘ My old silk Hat —* Pensive | and the aptness with which they imitate and mas: 
ee Musings —"The old Grist Mil ”—* To Libbie” —| ter each other’s notes, impress me_with an areca. 
S «+ Jerusha Hawkin’s Beau” isa style we don’t fancy— | ble notion of the sprightliness of their instinct. 
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I” | tion on my part, make me the confidant of thei 


the 





light as the devil does the cross. 


glisten like threads of silver in the distance. 





These gentle inhabitants of the grove, accus- 
tomed to my presence, and secure from molesta- 


bird-loves and hates, and no unconcerned specta- 
tor of their habits, at the approach of somo wan- 
dering marauder in search of prey, intellizence of 
the event is chirped from one to the other, and 


the whojc colony of warblers, in alarmed commo- 
tion, fly screaming to seek my friendly protection 
from danger. , 
A squirrel community of the ground species 
have burrowed their nests ina clump of bushes 
nigh the mouth of the cave, and sometimes one o f 
the inquisitive little animals will slyly make his 
appearance; but at the Jeast movement Timake he 
nimbly scampers to his covert, while his consin, 
the grey squirrel, from his perch on the bough 
overhead, chatters his disapprobation of the entire 
proceedings. : 

At times my retreat is filled with the sound of a 
cascade, that comes icaping down a neighboring 
height in laughing murmurs, breaking on the 
rocks in mimic spray, forming tiny pools, in 
whose pellucid depths the birds of the grove take 
their morning baths, and finally, losing itself in 
the underbrush, to appear a purling rill, meandcr- 
ing at my path-side. 

The solitude that broods over this silent retreat, 
like cherished home mimorics, stealing on the 
heart in unguarded momcnts, penetrates the mind 
with a fine sense of melancholy enjoyment. I love 
to seclude myself from the world in this seques- 
tered spot, where, secure from interruption, T may 
collect my thoughts and hold sweet communion 
with the beauties of nature. Iespeccially delight, 
from my naturalist’s rorreat, which commands a 
view of the outspreading country, to mark the 
swift advances of coming day, and enjoy the pecu- 
liar effects of sunrise on the landacape, The glow 
in the east deepens into the rich mantling of a 
blush; South Mountain looms in bold prominence 






its woody eminences, relieved against the sky, as 
the shadows of the earth shorten toward the equi- 
nox, and the fervid rays of the sun dissipate the 
morning nists like a majestic picture, maturing 
into life, beauty and completeness under the magic 

ist, the wide prospects 
unfold their charms; the plain undulating in gen- 
tle slope from the base of the mountain, studded 
with the farmer’s picturesque homestead, diversi- 
fied by woodland, elearing, aud hills crowned with 
thickets, and intersected by small streams which 











M. Harmon. 


Original. 
THE WREATH. 


Y*8: fling aside the drooping flowers, 

Let them be senttered o'er the ground; 

Though plucked trom off the choicest bowers, 
No fragrance now is in them found! 


And, oh, I feel that it will be 

‘That she, whose head this wreathe did weave, 
Will, like it, wither. soon to see 

‘That ‘ ‘tis not all of like to live.” 


That though she’s now in maideu’s bloom, 
And bright as were these flowers at morn, 
She soon will sleep—bencath the tomb— 
To wake—Dut in ‘* another morn.” 
Lursenr G. Rieas. 





Original. 
DISAPPOINTME) 


HERE is not a living human being but what 
has experienced disappointment. While this 
is so, there are no two persons that are affected in 
precisely the same manner by such expericnces. 
Its effect on the heart assumes as many different 
shapes as there are diversities of human nature. 
Some, if they mect with a disappointment, in at- 
taining acertain object in one mode, find their en- 
ergies quickencd and their ambition sharpened, 
aud are ready for an attempt in another mode to 
Others, if 
hey fail of success in une thing, turn, with apy 
parent indifference, to something else. And there 
are still others who, if they arc thwarted in the exe- 
ention of their plans, abandon, hopelessly and for- 
ever, the contest which they have so earnestly 
wished to achieve. I will relate a case of this kind 
with which I was familiarly acquainted. 
In my youthful days, while living at home in 
Richmond, Virginia, [ was constantly associated 
with a young man whom [ shall call. Marvin Lee. 
We had grown up together from childhood—we 
sported together; in fact, the intimacy of brothers 
sprang up between us. From his boyhood he 
was noted by all who had ever met him as onc of 
the most precocious jutellects of the city; and his 
amiablencss of temper, his gentleness of spirit 
anad him a universal favorite with all who kuew 
nun. 
Atan carly age he manifested an ardent love for 
books. His information, even at the early age of 
twelve, was almost incredible. From reading a 
translation of the nciad ot Virgil, when but thir- 
tcen years of age, he became so passionately fond 
of the poet that he determined to learn the Latin 
Janguaze that he night be able to read the poem 
in the original. He intimated his desire to an ac- 
quaintance, who was then a lawyer at the Ric! 
mond bar, and one of the most accomplished schol- 
ars of theday. This hv proffered him the ad- 
vantages of his instruction, and young Marvin 
vagerly seized upon the opporwunity. Ln siz months 
he could translate the whole uf the /Eneiad with 
rfect correctness and the greatest fluency. He 
followed tne reading of Virgil with a written trans- 
lation of Horace, the manuscript of which remains 
to this day in the archives of the “ Richmond H 
torical Society.” All of the odes that he translat- 
ed were, at different times, published in the news- 
papers and magazines of the day, as was also the 
“Art Poetical’ in a number of the North American 
Review. He turned his attention to Greck, and 
made equal proficiency in that Iunguage. He was 
a great admirer of Demosthenes, and even commit: 
ted to memory his oration on the crown, 

In consequence of his application to books his 
health behan to fail, and his father was advised, by 
an eminent physician of the city, to take him on a 
European tour, Ile accordingly set out for kng- 
land. In his travels he met with many literary ce- 
- | lebrities, and among the number was Thomas Car- 
-|lyle, Mr. Carlyle was greatly uttracted by the ap- 

pearance and accomplishments of young Lee, and 
remarked to his father 

“Your son, Mr, Lee, is destined to be the fore- 
ir | most man in America, some day, it he lives.” 

Aft an absence of threo years he returned to 
America in perfect health, and entered the Junior 
class of Harvard College, where he graduated in 




































































ears previous to his having en: 
Feud a letter of John ‘Adams”on the pre © ‘he 
Inw, which was so highly enlogistic of that py oe 
fession that young Marvin was led to choose ae 
his tulure avocation. He went home fiom Hi <= 
yard to spend the vacation, but with » resolution 
session and 





to return at the opening of the next 
enter the law Department, 

sn rowe the travel from Suffolk 
had to be made by stage, On the aotatne e a 
12th of July, 1846, be took the Stape-coach at 81 f 
folk for Richmond. In the same coach were two 
other persons—one a young lady of raye acco} 2 
plishiments and exquisite beauty, the other, a rath. 
er elderly gentleman, who proved to be her father . 
This young lady we will call Isabel Fleming. ‘Mare 
vin Lee, at first sight, was completely captivascd 
with the appearance of Isabel; and the fine form, 
intelicctual forehead, roxy check, and flashing 
blue eye of Marvin proved equally fatal to tle 
beart of Isabel Fleming. Here, in five minutes ate 
ter the mecting, sat two lovers ; and, 10 makoa lon 
story short, let me say that meeting was follow: 
by Pape engagement to be married. 

ie agreement was that they should bh i 
when he had finished his legal culucationntee 
years being the time required. During his absence 
from Richmond, Marvin and Isabel corresponded 
with great regularity, until, within a few weeks of 
the time appointed for his rerurn, her lettera began 
to grow less frequent, and assumed an uir of cold- 
ness towards him. At this his heart felt deeph 
wounded, and after having graduated with a in 
tinction in law equal to that which attended him 
in his collegiate studies, he hastened home. He 
went to his Isabel—but he went to find himself 
thrust from her door, for another who had won 
her affections during his absence. Faithless Isabel 
Fleming! 

This was too much for young Marvin’s sensi- 
tive nature; be was heart-broken. All the appli- 
ances which wealth and friends could bring to 
bear upon him were of no avail. His energy and 
ambition died away; his books were abandoned; 
the rosy check faded; the once bright eye was now 
of heavy dullness; the fine, plump form had wast- 
ed uway, and in six months the clods of the yal- 
ley pressed upon his bosom. I stood beside the 
ide of poor Marvin, my classmate, as his 

his 











spirit passed away to heaven. At the head of 
grave now stands a slab of parian marble, 
this significant inscriprion— 
“MARVIN LEE. 
DisaPromntMENT LED TO DERPAIR, 
DeEsraR DUG HIS GRAVE, 
AND NERE BE SLEEPS.” 








LIFE IN THE DESERT. 


TH sovercign of Marcb, whose dominions ex- 
tend over some fifty small villages and ham- 
lets, was called Seid Abd’el-Rahman, and profess- 
ed to be a lneal descendant of Abu-Taleb, uncle 
of the Prophet, though uot through the same 
branch as Ali. His palace was a square tower, 
situated at the northeastern end of the town. This 
tower, called Darel Nassar, is very high, and ofan 
imposing appearance, built chiefly of the ruins of 
Saba, as are many of the dwellings of the modern 
city of Mareb, and consisting of a ground floor, 
surmounted by four stories, with a battlement ter- 
race over al, Beneath the ground floor are vault- 
ed chambers, some of which are used as apart- 
ments during the heat of the day, while others 
serye for state prisons, dungeons, and dens for 
fierce wild beasts. Walls run round the building, 
enclosing a kind of courtyard in which aro the 
gardens and stables, the latter, according to Arab 
custom, being in the open air. The ground floor 
serves as a barrack for the guard, which numbers 
about forty. 

In the first story are the state apartments of 
Seid Abd’el-Rahman, if’ that term can properly be 

xpplicd to fwo or three chambers bristling with 

ars, which cover all the walls and stand in evory 

corner—bucklers of iron and shark-skin, helmets, 

bartle-axes, coats of mail, cuirasses, cimeters, 

matchlocks, long two-edged swords, and all man- 

ner of trappings for horse and dromedary, 

The second and third floors are occupied by the 
slaves and the family, the rooms of' the latter being 
decked with mother o’pearl, the bright, changin, 
hues of which are supposed to have a cheering ef 
fect upon women condemned to the solitude of the 
harem. 

In the morning the Nagib occupies the fourth 
story, with his divan, as he can command from 
thence a view of the city and its environs. In the 
afternoon he retires to his harem, or to enjoy the 
siesta. beneath the yaults of the building; and, 
when night comes, he reposes upon the terraced 
roof, under bowers of basil, and rosemaries, and 
vines, and beans in blossom, which diffuse ade 
Hebel perfume, converting the terrace into one 
arbor. 

The building is lighted by thirty windows, those 
of the harem being grated. These windows, which 
do not admit mach light, are so constructed a8 to 
ve for loop-holes in case of an attack. A plain 
staireaso of masonry, supported by trunks of 
trees, leads from the ground floor to the rovf. As 
far as the first floor, this staircase is so wide and 
of such easy declivity that three horses can safely 
ascend or descend it abreast; and it is at the door 
of his state apartments that the Nagib mounts his 
horse when he goes forth for exercise or on an eX- 
pedition. Above the first floor the staircaso con- 
tracts its dimensions gradually, dividing as it 
reaches the second, one branch leading to the 
apartments of the women and tho other to the 
fourth story and the terrace. 
The floors are formed of rough rafters, which 
support a trellis of mimosa and naback branches, 
over which is spread—like asphaht—a kind of ee 
ment culled febby, fouud in the beds of the rivers, 
which requires no further preparation for use than 
three or four days’ exposure to the sun. There 
are no draperies of any kind to be seen; no gikled 
cornices, no luxurious divans, no vessels of gold 
or silver. The floors are covered with woolen cat- 
pets or quilted stuffs carried up the walls 10 the 
height of three feet. Each apartment is surround 
ed with benches, having: plain cushions of wool 
covered with cotton cloth. The bowls and spoons 








are of wooden ware, brought from Constantinople; 
everything proclaims that intercourse with strun~ 
gers has made but little innovation here; the 
whole of this ancient dwelling being just such 88 





1816 with the highest honors of the class. Two 


wo read of in tho Bible. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








{ found Scid Abd’el-Ruhman surrounded by 
80 no fifty of his nobles, all handsome men, with 
bright, piercing eyes; some of them young, others 
past the middle age. Their long hair fell down 
upon their bare shoulders, and their forms were of 
the true Arab type—lean and wiry. For a head- 
dress they wore the sommada, the rest of the cos- 
tume cunsisting of a white fouta bound round the 
loins, ornamented with broad bands of red silk. 
The old men carried each a matchlock and a long, 
two-cdged sword, suspended by a shoulder-belt ; 
the young men a sage, a battle-axe, and a buck- 


- Ter. “They all had pistols and cimeters in their 


girdles. , 

The Nagib, a man at that timo from fifty-five to 
sixty years of age, was decked out in all bis best, 
as were his followers. His fouta, however, was of 
silk instead of cotton; instead of a sommada he 
wore a turban, and his weapons were of rich man- 
ufacture—the hilt and scabbard of his cimeter 
being of gold or silver gilt, while the stocks of his 
gun and pistols sparkled with precious stones in- 
stead of mother-o-pearl or coral, 

When I entered the apartment where the Nagib 
was seated, surrounded by his court, he arose from 
the bench on which he sat, and saluted ine with 
twenty-one salaams; then, approaching, he took 
me by the hand and led me into the centre of the 
group, where I seated myself upon a hassir, placed 
for me by a negro slave. When all were ranged 
around in their places, the Nagib opened the pro- 
ccedings, saying: 

“ We know who you are, Hadji, and whence you 
come; we have heard of your sojourn at Mecca 
with the Cheriff Husseln and the Imaum of Sana; 
and our couriers have apprised us of all that has 
happened on the journey from Sana hither. Wish- 
ing neither to deceive nor lay snares, we thus no- 
tify you, and it will be for your interest to be 
equally candid with us; for we detest deccit; liars 
meet with no mercy here, death being the punish- 
mont dealt out to them when proved guilty. An- 
swer plainly, then—what motive has brought you 
hither?” 

“T have heard, Sidi,” replied I, “that your 
country resembles neither Europe nor Africa, nor 
yet any other part of Asia that I have travelled 
through, and that I should see here many things 
not elsewhere to be found. This, and this alone, 
is my motive for coming here.” 

“Aud wherefore do you desire to see these 
things?” asked the Nagib. 

“Ask of Allah,” said I, “ why some men love 
noise, others silence; why some seek the crowd, 
others solitude, and then I will tell you why I 
would like to descend into the depths of the ocean 
and see the monsters that inhabit it; why I long 
to visit the firmament and the stars that shine over 
us, Allah has endowed me with admiration of 
His works, therefore I would visit even the shifting 
sands, and brave the storms of the desert.” 

After some further questions, the Nayib told me 
that it would be necessary for me to submit to a 
certain ordeal imposed upon all strangers coming 
to Mareb. Then, to the clapping of his hands, 
thero came four negro slaves, who, courteously 
seizing me, stripped off all my garments right in 
the midst of the assembly, and annointed me with 
butter from head to foot, after which they thump- 
ec and basted me all over; a process, however, to 
which I had long been accustomed, and one bene- 
ficial in its offects, softening the skin, and render- 
ing the muscles pliant. This donc, other slaves 
entered, bringing « fouta of' red silk and a somma- 
da with which they invested me. 

Then the Nagib again advanced towards me, 
and, taking me by the hand, led me to the sirir, 
where he seated me alongside of him, saying that 
before submitting ine to the ordeal we should par- 
take together of the dey, which, on his again clap- 
ping his hands, was brought in upon a mat by 
other slaves. This repast was composed of meat, 
dried dates, honey and camel’s milk, all contained 
in wooden bowls—a repast simple in its elements, 
but served up with the greatest neatness. After 
the deif, we recited the first chapter of the Koran, 
and then the ordeal commenced. 

Leading me to the terraced roof of the tower, 
they told me if I had really no mysteries to con- 
ceal from them I should not hesitate to throw my- 
self’ from the battlements, confident that the 
Prophet would not fail to save me from harm by 
his miraculous intervention. It was no time to 
retreat, for the least show of hesitation on my 
part might have been fatal. I had heard at Sana, 
and elsewhere, that displaying courage and pres- 
ence of mind among these freemasons, as they are 
called, oue is sure to pass safely through their or- 
deals, no matter how severe; without a moment’s 
tation, therefore, I dashed forward to precipi- 
tate myself from the height, but my feet were 
hardly off the ground when I was seized by four 
vigorous arms. 

Expecting to he congratulated for my courage, I 
looked around, All were calm and imperturbable, 
the Nagib merely saying: 

“You have put a bold face on this matter, cer- 
tainly, but anybo.y might have done the sainc; 
besides, we know not whether your courage was 
not stimulated and your heart shaken with fear. 
Let us now descend to the vaults beneath tho tow- 
er. There, in your conflict with savage beasts, we 
shall seo whether you possess the courage of a 
true man—the heart to dare, and the hand to 
strike.” 

A shiver ran through me at this announcement, 
but [ looked steadily at the Nuagib, and sisniticd 
my 1@tdiness to proceed. We descended in silence 
from the terrace, entered a basement of the tower, 
where wo slaves attached a key to my girdle, 
placing in my left hand a copper lamp, und in my 
right a cimeter. 

“ Go through the vault,” said the Nagib, “ until 
you reach the dens, which are five in number, con- 
taining each a panther. The key in your girdle is 
that of the middle den. Walk siraight forward— 
the dvors will open of themselves to admit you. 
Watch carefully the light of your lamp, and turn 
not to look behind you whutever happens; for the 
first duty of a good and brave man is to keep the 
lamp of his heart ever light, and nover to go back 
upon his ateps.” 

Upon this the assembled courtiers made way for 
me, and I found myself upon a marked-out path, 
which [ followed, but had not gone many paces 
when I heard the door of the vaults shut behind 
me, and found myself in this subterranean rezion 
without any moans of escape. Keeping the lamp, 











I traversed, with a sad heart, the long, narrow 
passages which formed the first part of my jour- 
ney, until I found myself in 1 cavern of considera- 
ble size. The sides of this cave were of sold rocl, 
upon the duk ground of which grotesque shapes 
were figured out by the sparkling stalactites and 
stuligmites; while, upon the dark floor, brambles 
interwove themselves umong the windings of the 
rock, around the moss-covered stems of which 
horned vipers were winding their grey coils, while 
swarms of other reptiles twisted and twined along 
the ground. From this cavern [ at first saw no 
way of exit, and was in hopes that my task was 
nearly finished, when, suddonly, an immense 
stone detached itself noisclessly from the rocky 
wull, opening a new passage before me, and clos- 
ing after me when I had passed through. 

The passage into which I now eniered was built 
in masonry of large stones. Proceeding on my 
course, I passed through several other fallerioe— 
some of which were 80 low that I could not get 
through them without stooping—on cither side of 
which I saw the doors of dungeons deeply embed- 
ded in the thick walls. 

At length I entered a large hall which appeared 
to bo the centre of the frightful network traversed. 
by me, and the sepulchre of the wretched strangers 
condemned to perish of hunger in these caverns; 
for the ground was covered with human skeletons 
and skulls, strewed upon a deposit of bones reduc- 
ed to dust, indicating many generations of victims. 
A charnel-house odor pervaded this vault, through 
which the air vibrated with a dull, moaning sound. 
l experienced an oppressive sense of sadness as I 
regarded these miserable human relics—a sadness 
which bears testimony to the sympathy that unites 
man to man, for it arises from our share in tho 
sufferings of those who have died before us. 

Hastening to leave this abode of horror, I walk- 
ed rapidly to the further end, where, however, [I 
could tind no trace of a door, although I tried the 
wall everywhere with the hilt ofa scimitar, I de- 
cided, therefore, to retrace my steps through the 
dismal_charuel-house and regain the gallery by 
which I had entered, but on arriving there [ found 
the entrance closed by a door barred with iron, 
ani as solid as the rock. 

Then a frightful idea occurred to mo. I sus- 
pected that the Nagib and his counsellors, either 
trom being dissatisticd with my replies to their 
questions, or some other reason, had Jeft me to die 
in this charnel-house, where so many wretched 
mortals had already ended their days. Already I 
fancied myself mouldering away among these hor- 
rible skeletons, and, falling on my knees, I was 
about commending myself to Heaven when a door, 
which I had not hitherto observed, owing to its 
being of the same color us the rock, opened before 
me. This door, which was near the one by which 
[had entered the dungeon, led me to the foot of a 
ricketty staircase, the steps of which tottered be- 
neath my feet. Entering by these into other low, 
winding galleries, similar to those I had already 
passed, I found on every side the same traces of 
eruel Darbarity; dungeons built into the masonry 
of the walls; sepulchres so deep down that the 
most piercing cries of the wretched beings buried 
alive there could never reach upper air. 

Suddenly I thought I heard a smothered sound 
as of growls, afew paces in advance, when, on 
hastening in the direction from which it came, | 
discovered, to my great joy, that [ was before the 
dens of the panthers—tor now it was death for 
death, which was far preferable to being buried 
alive, 

Laying down my lamp I advanced boldly towards 
the den that had been described to me, holding my 
cimeter in my right hand, the key in my left. 
The instant I opened the door the panther drew 
back to the further side of the den, crouching 
down in readiness for a spring. I felt his pestilent 
breath blowing upon me as he glared at me with 
his flaming eye-balls; uusheathing his terrible 
claws, and uttering a long, low growl. 

At this moment I raised my cimeter, and, 
drawing the door towards me with all my strength, 
was ubout rushing into the den to attack the pan- 
ther before he could spring upon me, when an imn- 
mense iron plate came down through grooves in 
the rock and fell between me and the animal. A 
brilliant light now shone all around, displaying to 
inc the Nagib, attended by his suite, 

“Tt is written, Oh Hadji,” said he, addressing 
me, “ that you not to die thus.” 

Then, ascending from the dungeons, wo return- 
ed to the apartment of state, where we each took 
the place previously occupied by him. 











DIPPING UP THE WATER. 
NEELING by the strewn J saw 
hate, the farmer's daughter, 
Driuking, in her rosy palin, 

Dipping up the water. 





She had thrown her hat aside, 
Bare were arm and shoulder; 

Each unconscious charm displayed 
‘Made iy love the bolder. 


So I slowly, tenderly, 
‘Went and knelt beside her, 

Drank with her from out the stream— 
Blushing Kitty Ryder. 


And I said, “ the poets tell us 
Life is like a river; 

Shall we not its waters sweet, 
Always drink together?” 


Many years have passed us by, 
Like a glowing water, 

But J drink life's stream to-day, 
With Kate, the farmer’s daughter. 
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THE BAMBOO TRE 
Te great reed called the bamboo shoots up a 


considerable nuinber of ca from the same 
bottou, Which are nearly th ess of a mans 
thigh, and grow to the he y or cighty feet. 
The leaves are small, narrow, and pointed, spring- 
ing from the knots. The trees wave in the wind, 
presenting a very elegant feathery appearance, 
The pith of the young shoots, which is of a white 
color, makes an excellent one as soft a consistence 
as beet root. Williamson thus describes its im- 
portant use to the natives of India in the construc- 
tion of their dwellings. 

“The material of which their houses arc made 









is always casy to be procured, and the structure is 





80 simple that a spacious, and by nomeans uncom- 
fortable dwelling, suited to the climate, may be 
erected in oneday. Our habitation, consisting of 
three small rooms, and a hull open to the north, in 
alittle more than four hours, was ready for our 
reception; fifty or sixty natives completed it in 
that time, and on an emergency could perform it 
in less. Bamboo grass for thatching, and the 
ground ratan, are all the materials requisite. 
Strong bamnboos, in a row of from eight to ten fect 
high, are fixed firm in the ground, which describe 
the outlines, and are the supporters of the build- 
ing; smaller bamboos are then tied horizontally, 
by strips of the ground rattan, to these upright 
posts. The walls, composed of bamboo muts, aro 
fastened to the sides with similar ligatures. Bam- 
boo rafters are quickly raised, and a roof formed, 
over which a thatch is quickly spread in regular 
layers, and bound to the roof by filaments of rat- 
tan. A floor of bamboo grating is next laid in the 
inside, elevated two or three feet above ground; 
this grating is supported on bamboos, and covered 
with nats and carpets. Thus ends the process, 
which is not more simple than it is effective. 

“When the workmen take pains, 2 house of this 
sort is proof against any inclement weather. We 
experienced, (luring our stay at Meeadway, a se- 
vere storm of wind and rain, but no water pene- 
trated—our thatch escaped; and if the tempest 
should blow down the house, the inbabicants 
would run no risk of having their brains knocked 
out, or their bones broken—the fall of the whole 
fabric would not crush a lady’s lap dog. 

“The bamboo bears neither blossom nor fruit, 
but is propagated by suckers. In windy, dry 
weather their friction while waving often causes 
them to take fire, occasioning the hills on which 
they grow to assume a bvautiful appearance at 
night. 

“Tn tho hands of the Chinese it may almost be 
denominated a universal material; for they per- 
form with it operations the most varicd and dis- 
similar. This reed in its entire state is formed in- 
to stools, chairs, tables, bedsteads, nnd many 
other articles of furniture. It supplies scaffolds 
for building, mast, and yards for ehipping, carte 
and wheelbarrows for husbandry, wheels and 
tubes for irrigation. Split into laths, or beaten in- 
to fibres, it forms screens or ornaments, and | 
ropes, cords, and twine for all purposes, trom tho 
rigging of a ship to the wick ofa candice. Woven, 
it becomes a sail cloth ora sacking. Macerated 
intoa pulp, it is made into paper, and mixed up 
with limo, it serves to calk their ships. By simply 
tying together three or four of these reeds, swim- 
miug jackets are constructed, capable of support- 
ing one or more persons. When young it affords 
anutrive article of dict; when growing, it is a fence 
for their gardens and fields, a protection for their 
cottages, and an ornament for their palaces. Itis 
the weapon of justice and the instrument of op- 
pression; supporting equally the authority of the 
mandarin and the arrogance of the petty offi- 
cials, 

“ The leaves are gencrally put round the tea sent 
to Europe. The thick juice is a favorite medicine. 
There are about fifty varieties; and it is of the 
most rapid growth, rising from fifty to eighty feet 
the first year, and in the second perfecting its tim- 
ber in hardness and durability.” 





THE WORRIES OF LIFE. 


you may brood over a little worry, till, like the 
prophet’s cloud, it passes from being of the 
size of a man’s hand into something that black- 
ens all the sky, from the horizon to the zenith. 
You overhear Mr. Snarling informing a stranger 
that your essays in “Frazer” are mainly chay- 
acterized by conceit and ill nature. (Mr, Snarling, 
put on the cap.) Your wife and you enter a draw- 
ing-room to make a forenoon visit. Miss Lime- 
juice is staying at the house. Your triend Mr, 
Smith drove you down in his drag, which is a re- 
markably handsome turn-out. And entering the 
drawing-room somewhat faster than was expect- 
ed, you surprise Miss Limejuice, still with a ma- 
lignant grin on her extraordinarily ugly counte- 
nance, telegraphing across the room to the lady of 
the house to come and look at the carriage. Laan 
instant the malignant grin is exchanged for a 
fawning smile, but not so quickly but chat you saw 
the malignant grin. A nan has gone to law with 
you about a point which appears to you perfectly 
clear. Now don’t sit down and think over and 
over again these petty provocations. Exclude 
them from your mind. Most of them are really 
too contemptible to be thought of. The nobler 
machinery of your mind, thoush you be only a 
vommonplace, good-hearted mortal, was made for 
something better than to grind that wretched grist. 
And as for greater injuries, don’t think of them 
more than you can help. You will make yourself’ 
miserable. You will think the man who cheated 
or misrepresented you an incarnate demon, while, 
probably he is in the main not xo bud, though pos- 

ssed of an onhappy disposition to tell lies 0 the 
prejudice of his acquaintance, Remember that if 
you could see his conduct, and your own conduct, 
from his point of view, you might see that there is 
much to be said, even for him. No matter how 
wrong a man is, he may be able to persuade him- 
self into the honest belief that he is right. You 
may kill an apostle, and think you are doing God 
service. You may villify a curate who is more 
popular than yourself; and in the process of the 
villification you may quote much Scripmure, and 
shed many tears. ery, very few offenders see 
their offence in the precise light in which you do 
while you condemn it. So resolve, that in any 
complicated case, in which misapprchension is 
possible,—in all cases in which you cannot convict 
aman of direct falsehood, you shall give him cred- 
it for honesty of intention. And as to all these 
petty offences which have been named—as to most 
pelty mortifications and disappointments,—why, 
turn your back on them. Turn away from the 
coutemplution of Mr. Snarling’s criticism as you 
would turn away from_a little stagnant puddle to 
look at fairer sights. Look in the opposite dircc- 
tion from all Miss Limejuice’s doings and sayings 
as you weuld look in au another direction from 
the sole uutidy corner of the garden where the rot-} 
ten peasticks arc. As for the grayer sorrow, try 
and think of it no more. Learn its lessons, in- 
deed; God sent it to teach you something und to 
train you somehow; but then try and think of it 
no more. 






































0! BE NOT THE FIRST! 
IL! be not the first 10 discover 
A blot on the fume of a friend, 
A flaw ip the faith ot a lover, 
Whose heart may prove true in the end. 


We none of us know another, 
And oft into error we fall; 

Then let us speak well of our brother, 
Or epenk uot about him at all. 


Asmile or a sigh may awaken 
Sugpicion most lalve and undue; 

And thus our belief may be shaken 
Iu hearts that are honest and true. 


How often the light smile of gladness 
Is worn by a friend that we meet, 
To cover asoul full of sadness, 
‘foo proud to acknowledge defeat. 


How often the sigh of dejection 
Is hefived from the hy pocrite’s breast, 
To parody truth or aff-ction, 
Ur lull a suspicion to rest. 
How often the friend we hold dearest 
Their noblest emotions conceal; 
And bosonis the purest, sincerest, 
Have secrets they can not reveal. 
‘We none of us know one another, 
And oft into error we fall; 
Then let ns speak well of our brother, 
Ur speak uot about him at all. 
‘WEALTH AND POVERTY. 
T= following extract from Mr. Ruskin’s sec- 
ond article in the Cornhill Magazine, shows tho 
author’s view of the ignorance of men of business 
as to the nature of wealth und poverty :— 

“*Primarily, which is very notable and curious, 
I observe that men of business rarely know the 
incaning of the word ‘rich.’ At least, if they know, 
they do not in their reasonings allow for the fact 
that it is a relative word, implying its opposite 
‘poor’ as positively as the word ‘north’ implies 
its opposite ‘south.’ Men nearly always speak 
and write as if riches were absolute, and it were 
possible, by following certain scientific precepts, 
for everybody to be rich. Whereas, riches are a 
power like that of electricity, acting only through 
inequalities or negations of itself, The force of 
the guinea you have in your pocket depends whol- 
ly upon the default of a guinea in your neighbor’s 
pocket. If he did not want it, it would be of no 
use to you; the degree of power it possesses de- 
pends accurately upon the necd or desire he has 
felt for it,—and the art of making yourself rich, in 
the ordinary mercantile economist’s sense, is there 
fore equally and necessarily the art of keeping 
your neighbor poor. 

“There is, howerer, another reason for this habit 
of mind,—namely, that an accumulation of real 
property is of little use to his owner, unlesss, to- 
gether with it, he has commercial power over la- 
bor. Thus, suppose any person to be put in pos- 
session of a large estate of fruitful land, with rich 
beds of gold in its gravel, countless herds of cattle 
in its pastures, houses und gardens and storchouses 
full of useful stores; but suppose, after all, that he 
could get no servants. In order that he may be 
able to have servants, some one in the neighbor 
hood must be poor, and in want of’ his gold or his 
corn. Assume that no one is in want of cither, 
and that no servants are to be had. He must there- 
fore luke his own bread, make his own clothes, 
plough his own ground, and shepherd his own 
flocks. His gold will be as useful to him as any 
other yellow pebbles on his estate. His storos must 
rot, for he cannot consume them. He can eat no 
more than another man could eat, and wear no 
more than another man could wear. He must lead 
a life of severe and common labor to procure even 
ordiuary comforts; he will be ultimately unable 
to keep either houses in repair or fields in cultiva- 
tion; and forced to content himself with a poor 
man’s portion of cottage and garden in the midst 
of a desert of waste land trampled by wild cattle, 
and encumbered by ruins of palaces, which he will 
hardly mock at himself by calling his own.” 





: OUR OLD ROOF TREE. 
pz hallowed shade! thy uame recall 
Sweet glimpees of the nameless churms 
Of golden hours when J reposed 
Beneuth thy kiudly shelteriug arms. 
Avision ofa dear, soft hand 
Luia on my bead in mute caress; 
Aud loving eyes, whose deapths revealed 
Such wells of holy tenderness. 
Ah me! those loving ey es are dim 
Beneath the valley's drifting Jeaves; 
And gloom und darkiess fold their wings 
Around the mosey, brooaing env 
Yet this still hour the light of years 
Gleams through the shadowy leus of even, 
And gilus my dear old Eden home— 
‘Type of my turer Lome in Heaven. 
Muse. &. B. Epson. 

















sss A Famity Picrure.—The family 
which reigns at Naples is very far from possessing 
even the usual very moderate virtues of the 
ly ord They have been distinguished for 
crations as the most ignorant, bigoted, and scifish 
branch of a most corrupt race, France, Spain and 
Naples, in their royal famil present to the 
world the spectacle of a descending scale, the top- 
most level of which is far below the ordinury 
standard of humanity and morality. A king of 
Naples, if he inherits the traditions of his ances- 
tors, will be the Cuarlist princes who “revoked. 
their renunciation” the other day, pretty much 
what they are to Lonis XIV. They have no chis- 
alry, and, indeed, no courage. Thicy have shown 
themselves guilty of baseness which the poorest 
officer who was shot in their cause would be 
ashamed of; but neither they, nor their fathers, 
nor even their uncle Ferdinand, bave ever been as 
bad as King Bomba. They never took a pleasure 
in the sufferings of their victims; they never 
turned round on those whom they had enticed into 
liberalism by their own hypocritical example, and 
left them to rot in a duugeon; they never turned 
out ferocious mobs on unoflending citizens; they 
never authorized the infliction, year after year, of 
tortures so horrible that the apologists for tyranny 
ask how we can believe them. In Spain the Bour- 
bons have degenerated—that is, always presuming 
there was a time when they had any higher quali- 
ty than a certain imposing carriage; but below the 
depth of Spain there is still the lower der p of Na- 
ples. Knowing what the family is, and what it 
has donc, we would counsel the Italians to run 
every risk before confiding their lives and liber- 
ties to such hands. 
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Original. into the mad race for en His shor hod. LITTLE ACTS OF KINDNESS. ee cloqueneo, receive their guilty, wide 
THE FLAG OF GENIUS. been successful, for he had but that one object be- ITTLE acts of kindness, 5 and unworthy ¢ or, would the 
Thoughts on reading the beautiful verses of Fanny Stevens fore him, and ail his energies lind beon bent upon ‘Trifling though they are, scrutinize his form, the wreck’ of diseipar coldly 


it. He had never married, but had lived for fifteen 
years with no image decking the shrine of his 
heart save that of his adopted sister. He did not 


Bruce, called “ The Picture on the Wall. 


LING it out, fling it out over turret and dome, 
Uver earth and o'er ocean afar! 


his rags, the tatters of his wretched ion, and if 
Did his parents yet live or did the me a 
wave ploomily over the remains of tho; now’ 


How they serve to brightea 
This dark world of care! 
Litlle acts of kindness, 


Soi She cwite al i Q, how potent *hey; Had sorrow sunk them t 86 he loved? 
> "s 2 heart, wherever a home know where she was—did not care to know, as / 1 sor: m to the tomb for 
Wheres Leetee the light of a star— long as she could be nothing to him; but one night Todispel the more fall of their unhappy son? or, did they yet mae ow 
Where e’er there's a life to be kindled by love, there came a hasty message for Aarou Worcester, his disgrace, and would they welcor ve 


Wherever a soul to iuepire, 


reading thus: 
Strike this key-note of God that trembles above, ie 


Little acts of kindness. 


warm embrace their long-lost poy? eek with 
How they cheer the heart! 


Oppressed with thoughts like these, 


i i ¢ y . Itis only two 5 t 
Night’s silver-tongued voices of ire. biocks themeneas ae Oe ony, What a word of gluduess around his emaciated form hie shredded she drew 
Fling it out, fling it out to the breath of thesky, , HuLen MARspen.” Hee amie imapere: wand the bees evens end slow, proceeded 1 
Give its form the sunlight of day, He went, and found officers there arresting her ‘Calms the troubled soul. the J Spot. e father saw his return. 
Where ever ou God's footstool there beats a crowned | nator crimes, and. Helen in despair, She When the waves of passion ing child; the deep fount of affection had not been 
Where cer there's an error to slay— had lived within a stone’s throw of him for six Over it wildly roll. his staff, ho wont fort te ones PO Dut, Eraspi 
Up, up with this ensign of glory, years, and he had never known it until now. Sur- You may have around you son. ‘The 18 sorrow-stricken, 
‘That has led on the vanguard of right, rounded by everything that weulth could purchase, 


Prodigal recognized his ft 
tening, bowed himself iown eater, and, has- 


deep humility of soul, craved 
vant, acknowledging that he 
to be called his son, 


Suushine, if you will, 

Ora host of shadows, 
Gloomy, dreary, chill. 

If you want the sunshine, 
Smite, though sad at heart; 


And illumined the pages of story! 


ne ith the bencon of light! she liad passed all the years of her wedded life in 
Ip, up wit ence ! 


splendid misery, Iler husband had no love for 
her, and though he showered wealth upon her, she 
as utterly forbidden entering her father’s Louse, 


at his fect, and 
the place of a ies 
was no more worthy 





Fling it out, fling it ont o'er the thunder of waves, 
‘All curbed by the hand of its skill; 


z 


an 5 ; ivi 3 ¥ i P thei To the poor aud needy The father spake no word of pardon, b 

Let its form proudly swell o'er the green turf of graves, | and living so fur away, she kuew nothing of their a ras : F eres Y or Pt , but, raig- 
Where the pulse of its heroes lie still. death. She had only known a week before that Kindly aid impart, ie jim from toi homittating Posture, wept’ upon 

More royal than the tombs of’ state-monarchs are here, | joy adopted brother was a rich merchant in her x of one whom he supposed. 


To the soul-depairing 
Bieathe a hopeful word; 
From your lips be only 
Tones of’ kindness heard. 
Even give for anger 
Love and tenderness: 
And in blessing others 
You yourself will bless 


Little acts of kindness, 
Nothing do they cost: 

Yet when they are wanting 
Life's best charm is Jost. 

Little acts of kindness, 
Richest gems of earth. 

Though: they seom but triflea, 
Vricesess in their worth. 


For here repose monarchs sublime, 
Thut have guuged the blue spaces, and traversed each 


sphere. : 
And culled all the glories of Time. 


Fling it out in its might, this grand banner of light, 
That has thrilled the great souls of the ages; 
That has ravished the cur, and the heart, and thesight, 
‘And woven the textures of perishless pages. 
Up, up with this standard of gracious renown, 
That rallies the legions of thought! 
Up. up with thix sceptre aud lustre-wreathed crown, 
sy the conquests of intellects bought. 


own city; but she could not sec him now, for her 
husband had, for some reason, forbidden her to zo 
out of the house; but noc until officers came to ar- 
rest him did she know why she had been kept 
such a close prisoner, Her husband’s abundant 
woalth had been purchased at the price of blood; 
and now, at this late day, stern justice had found 
him out, and the wretched man would have expi- 
ated his crimes upon the gallows had he not com- 
mitted suicide. 
Aaron Worcester took the sorrow-stricken wid- 
ow away, and leaving the property to go back to 
the rightful owners, secured board in a different 
part of the city for her and himself. 
When she had left them, years before, the roses 
of youth aa happiness were Hoorn: upon her Original. 
cheeks. Now she was a sad, sorrowful woman. 
At the earnest request of Aaron she went into THE PEDDIGAL. is 
society some; for by that means he hoped to make a was noon; the sun poured down on earth his 
her forget the pust in a measure. People wonder-| + fierce meridian heat. Before the brightness 
ed who the beautiful stranger was, and only a few | of his countenance the flowerets hung their faint 
knew even that it was Aaron Worcester’s adopted | ing heads and veiled their matchless beauty in the 
sister, Sumegave her the namo of being cold and | dust. The prodigal sought the shude, and, in the 
proud, others thoaght some secret sorrow was |#zony of his soul, arising from conscious guilt, 
preying upon her heart, but none know the truth. | Poured forth the secret of that anguish which 
As Aaron sat there his mind ran over the past | Weighed, with its pouderous load, the spirit down. 
fifteen yeurs, and he wondered if it were renlly | f'was thus he spake, while the bitter fears of sor- 
true that the sad lady by his side were the self- | row coursed each other down his pallid vis 
same person who used to play such pranks with a 
him. passed away to the place where ages lic entombed 
But tho lady’s voice aroused him. The horse | since the halls of my father have echoed to ny 
had been standing by the big gate in the lane for | tread. The portion allotted to me has been wasted 
‘ full fifteen minutes hofore she would disturb him; }in riot and debauchery, of which my emaciated 
T was one of those days in early September, | fy ghe knew too well the tenor of his thoughts. "| form bears witness. Here, in the character of a 
I when everything looks so beautiful in its rich “ Aaron, let me go up alone, will you?” menial, I toil for a scanty pittance, while in my fa- 
greon covering. The trees were just beginning to) He lifted her from the carriage, and almost un- | ther’s house there is bread cnough and to spare. 
feel the effects of the early frosts, and amid their consciously opened the gate for her to pass | Hard, hard indeed, is my fate. mid the desola- 
dark green the yellow leaves, emblems of decay, through. “She stepped along over the ground till | tions of a ruined reputation I am doomed to roam, 
had already begun to creep. A few only were} she camo to astone seat bencath a willow tree | Stricken by the rude hand of affliction, wounded 
rustling and tossing about upon the ground in the| where she and Aaron had often sat. She sank | by the accursed torture of anguish—the friends of 


autumn breezes. es upon it and gave herself up to thought—deep and | ™y childhood affronted, estranged—life has be- 
in the very heart of New Hampshire, just where : 


beneath the green foliage of the valley. A. ie 


joy now rushed in upon the droopin, spi 
prodigal; he experienced the pardon orate fe 
Tent; fie was re-instated again in the home of his 
childhood, peace returned again to his bosom, jo 
rekindled in his countenance, contentment found 
a residence in his heart, and thousands rejoiced at 


the revurn of the prodigal. 
N the night before the battle of Breadywi 
0 Was sent with a message from General Ga 
to Count Pulaski, a noble Polander, who took a 
Promiueni part in our struggle for freedom. He 
was quartered in a farm-house, near the per 
forts. Atter our business was finished, the Count 
asked me to take some refreshments, at the same 
time calling out: 7 
. Maury! my Jass, Mary!” 

n un instant a rosy-checked girl entered, her 
face beaming with joy, it would s ¥ 
nogny OF: Palask's voles. ere 
« Did you call me, Count?” said she, timidly. 

“ How often have I told you, my fittle love a 
said he, bending his tall form to kiss her chr 
“not to call me Count; call me dear Palaski. This 
is a Republic, my little favorite 3 we hive no 
Counts, you know.” 
“But you are a Count, sir, when at home, and 
they say you came a Jong way over the ocean to 
fight for us.” 

“ Yos, Mary, I did come along way; tho reason 
was, [had 10 come. Now, can you get for this 
gentleman and myself a little refreshment? He hag 
a long way to ride to-night.” 

., , Certainly, sir,” and she went out of the room 
like a fairy. 

“Fine, pleasant girl,” said Pulaski; “would 
that I had the wealth [ once had! I would give 
her a portion that would send half the youth here- 





THE MAIDEN AND THE HERO, 


Fling it out, fling it out o’er the din of the world! 
Make way jor this banner of flame 

Thnt streams from the mast-hena of ages unfurled, 

i d by the deathless ia name. 

agli the years of eternity’s flight 
This iusignia of soul shall prevail. 

The centre of glory, the iocus of light; 
0, genius! proud genius, all bail! 










Fling it out, fling it out over turret and dome, 
Over earth and o’er ocean afar! 
Where e’er there’s a heart. wherever a home 
‘That's kissed by the light of a star; 
Where e’er there's a life to be kindled by love, 
Wherever a sou! to ingpire, 
Strike this key-note of God shat trembles above 
ight’s silver-tongued voices of lire. 
Algre eats = Joun R. WALKER. 
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My 


Original. “Years on years have now almost unconsciously 


THE VISIT TO THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY LUCY WALLAOE. 








7 
eo 


j : ; about after her sweet face,” 
: é {5 ainful thought. come a burden, death is welcome. 8 
the waters of the Pemii pownsiey winds Hike a ellyer Phe last rays of the setting sun were falling up-| Tears now glioked his utterance; the thoughts of |, OP the morning of the eleventh of September, 
the White Mountains in 


thread around throug ! on the cottage, and it looked for all tho world just | bis long-lost home arose in his mind with all their 
their course towards the Merrimac, stood an old| ,.. 


¢ as it did years ago when she had heen there a | attractive influence, and he passed them by only 
low-roofed farm-house, To a casual observer there] happy child. She wondered now how she could | to weep. 
would have been nothing about it worthy of note; | ever have left it. But her mind had heen dazzled | ‘There is a magic in the name of home felt in the 
unless if be its extreine age. The fence around it) yy wealth, and, in an excited moment, she had | spirit’s yearnings. Man may roam, careering in 
was shackling and old, aud the pickets rattled and) tien a step which it was impossible to retract | his wild and thoughtless way, like the mad, un- 
clattered at the slightest breath of wind, as if to| when calmer moments came. tamed comet from the sun. Yet in his wanderings, 
keep still were sacrilege. There was a narrow he did not weep. She could not. She saw the | is still within the attractive influence of that sunny 
foot-path hardly perceptible leading through the| grass and tlowers waving above’ her parents’ | Spot. 

russ up to the back door, and but for that, and | Graves; she knew that her own misdeeds had has-| [twas thus with the prodigal; a sound came 
the tall sun-flowers and thriving vegetables which | Tuned them away from earth, but the fountain of | stealing o’er the mighty ocean of his memory, | 
the garden contuiued, oue might think that the) ner tears was dry, and with a face as calm and {sweet and soft as the tones of an angel’s lyre; it 
old place was uninhabited, so still and quiet it] ooiq ag marble she sat there, while the bitter | told him of a home where once his childhood 
seemed. thoughts almost drove her to madness. played—of by-gone days of pleasure and scenes of 


There wore little tufts of moss scattered all over he turned her head to sce where Aaron was, | mirth; and it awoke within his bosom a fixed de- 
the brown roof, and here and there a bright new rht of a little | termination to return again to his home, the seat 


. , 8 she did so, her eye caught siz line n 1 h 
shingle had been placed by some careful hand t0) niche in the tree, almost concealed from view, | of his innocence, which he, in the pride and haugh- 
cover an unwelcome crevice in the old homestead. 


0 ¥ which they had called their letter-box years ayo, | tiness of a youthful heart, had bid an everlasting 
At the close of that bright September day acar-| and where they used to deposit letters for each | farewell. 

riage containing two persons, a lady closcly veiled | other, She put her hand in and drew out two yel-| He arose from his moss-covered seat, whilo the 
and a gentleman, came slowly along towards the| jow papers. One was dated fifteen years back, | scalding tears of repentance trickled down. his 
old house, iss they aie pare he” Indy, and ran thus: famine-blanched cheek, for mG folly and wicked-! 
threw back her veil, and, putting her hea “Gone! gone! Married to another! Oh, God! | 2¢8S into which he had inadvertantly been precip- 
the carriage, cast a wistful glance up through the , er have li now it. ‘It will |itated. The thoughts of home again rushed upon 
valley toward. tho willow trees which hid. the old | ttat I should over have Jived to kuow it, Tt will “ cc 4 


1777, the British army advanced in fall force to 
Chadd’s Ford, for the purpose of crossing Rrandy- 
wine Creek, and bring on an action with Wash- 
ington. Sir William Howe drove Maxwell’s divi- 
sion across the creek by ten o’clock, at one of the 
lower fords. 

The Hessian General, Koyphausen, with a 
force, advancing up the creek, and uniting wit 
Lord Cornwallis, who commanded the left wing of 
the army, crossed at the upper fords of the river 
and creek. It soon happened that, during the 
raging of the conflict, carrying orders, [ passed 
iminediately in the direction of Pulaski’s quarters, 
that I had visited the night before. Suddenly s 
sheet of flame burst forth; the house was on fire. 
Near the door step lay the body of Mary, her 
head cut open by a sabre, and her brains oozing 
out of the terrible wound. I had been there bat 
half a minute, when General Pulaski, at the head 
of a troop of cavalry, golloped rapidly to the 
house. Never shall I forget the expression of' his 
face, as he shouted like a demon, on seeing the in- 
animate form of Mary: 

“Who did this?” 





a 








2 
Bn 





house from sight. 2 r 
« Aaron, do you sce it yet? The chimney used 


kill us all, 
The other was dated some three years back. 


his mind with an irresistable force, and nerved ev- 
ery fibre of his frame, i 
‘The sun was fast verging to the far-distant west, 


A little boy that had not been before noticed, 
who was lying amid the grass, his leg dreadfully 
mangled, said: 








to be visible from here.” “Oh! Helen, Helen! Why can Inot forget you? | a1 


“ There they go!” 
“ Yes, | know; but the trees have grown some] The years die out, but my love grows brighter | 1 


nd its golden effulgence, which still lingered on 

























since then.” 
“T had forgotten that,” and she leaned back|1 


with each waning one. I would give all the wealth 
possess could | hold you once more in these arms 


forest, dell end stream, was rapidly giving way be- 
fore the duskiness of twilight. He paused, but it 


He pointed to a company of Hessians, then some 
distance off, 


a was only for a moment. He cast a long, lingering | “Right wheel—men, charge!” 
with a sigh. How many yoars is it, Aarou?” —_| as free as when last you lay there. But,oh Heay- | ook on whe last rays of the setting sun, ¢ hen, Sinele And they did charge. Ido not think that one 
“Nearly fifteen, I believe. Now tbe old roof is} en! this wild love will madden me! I have noth- 


in sight.” in 


The lady leaned forward. 

“ How strangely familiar everything looks, It 
seems like yesterday that I left instead of so many 
years ago. Do you sce that rose-bush by the par- 


years old. And the tallone by the gate our moth- 
‘ers hands put there. Do you remember the cor- 
ner where you used to plant your garden, Aaron?” 
Tho man dashed a tear away from his eyes, and 
made no reply. He was busy with olden memo- 
ries, and the lady’s question was unheeded. He 
remembered the time when hvu had been adopted 
dy tho lady’s parents, and the few happy years 
they had spent together beneath the old home 
root; and then he thought of the dark sorrow 
whieh came when Helen Marsden—the pale lady 
by his side—teft her home and went none knew 
whither. 
We never knew until she was gone that his 
whole life was bound up in hers; that he had 
learned to love his adopted sister. And, oh God! 
when news came that she was married, that a 
wealthy man, attracted by her remarkable beauty, 
had offered her his hand and had been accepted, 
and that they had left the country together, he 
cursed life, and but for his adopted parents would 
madly have thrown away what little of it then re- 
mained. 
It broke their hearts when they found that their 
only child had deserted them for a strunger, and 
they soon slept side by side beneath the sod. 
Then the old homest was sold. Not without 
many bitter sighs, but Aaron Worcester could not 
remain there longer, and so it fell into the hands 
of strangers; and he went many miles away to a 


br 





fore. Forgive the past. 
ward for the errors of my 


were tears in hi 
pressed a burning kiss upon her lips. 


ng to hope, and I dare not think! 

She raised her head. Aaron stood before her. 

“ Ts the old love forgotten yet, Aaron?” 

He started forward and louked at the papers 


4 which she held. His face paled, but he ered 
lor window? I planted it there the day I was ten| jy Paled, answe! 


a low, firm voice: 


“Tt is not and never will be. Forgive me if it 


pains you.” 


She stood upon her feet, and laying her hand in 
his, looked into his eyes with a sad and mournful 


glance. iv: 
“Then know, Aaron Worcester, my more than | rising, ascended to the vaulted heaven: 


‘other, that [ love you as I have never loved be- 
Thave received my re- 
youth.” 

Aaron Worcester was a strong man, but there 
eyes as he stooped down and 





‘Their visit to the old homestead had not been in 


vain; for when they returned Helen Marsden was 
his wife. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MURMURS. 


IL, life! how weary are thy hours, 
{ Jong to pase away; 
O! love, how jaded are thy flowers, 
They linger but a day. 


0, earth! thy beauties seem to be 
‘So transient snd so frail; 

© beauty, thou'rt a mockery, 
Soon ghostly wan and pale. 


0, friendship! fickle is thy joy, 
Thy smiles will soon deceive: 

O, Heaven! ’tis thou hast no alloy, 
‘There we shall néver grieve. 





large city, and entered with thousands of others 


Horrrnsr Forzsr. 





ing a pilgrim’s staff firm in his hands, he com- 
menced his journey to the land of’ his birth. 
ward he journeyed with unfaltering step, bencath 
the silent canopy of night. With famine, faintand 
sleepless, thouzh the stars were tired with watch- 
ing, and the wearied light seemed to lie down upon 
the mountain’s couch, onward, still onward, sped 
he, night and day, with pace unslackened and un- 
wearied feet. 


On- 






The sun now arose in all the grandeur of its un- 
rivalled magnificence. The carling mist, slowly 
‘The dewy 
gems ot morn were sparkling in the sunlight upon 
the velvet foliage of the blossomed groves, from 
which was wafted, by the spornng zephyr, a most 
delicious perfume. From woodland bower and 
shady grove the merry songsters trilled forth an- 
thems of glee. 

Tho prodigal beheld, with astonishment; to him 
all nature seemed rejuicing in new life; his heart 
was buoyant with rapture, and in his mind were 
yearning aspirations of praise and thanksgiving to 
the high and holy One who inhabiteth eternity. 

He gained a sloping mound that rose before him 
and, in the valley-bed beneath, arose the halls of 
his father, in pillared pride, high over the sur- 
rounding landscape. He paused—naught appeared 
to view that had experienced change. The scenes 
of childish sport were still the same, and with fa- 
miliar and with smiling tace greeted his coming. 

But svon gloomy reveries stole over his mind 
and shrouded in sable drapery every fondly-cher- 
ished hope of his heart, His tong-lost home—had 
sickness and decay wrought changes there? Oh! 
the thought was cnough to smite his soul with the 
blight and mildew of despair! Woald o kind fa- 








man of that Hessian corps ever left the field, ex- 
cept to be placed in the grave. 

The last of Pulaski was on the battle-ground of 
Brandywine. He and his sweet Mary feil on the 
same field. 





TO MEDORA N—-. 


2M sitting, Medora, beneath an old elm, 

In sleep hath all Nature sought silent repose; 
Ag some lone craft deserted. with none at the helm, 
J cel, a8 with anguizh this bosom o'ertlows. 


‘Neath the shade of those mountains, how oft we have 
wandered, 
As the night queen rodo brilliant o'er Iilia's fir 


plain; 
Her silvery rays. shedding round, ne we pondered; 
‘Those scenes, how I Jauguish to wituess again. 


Thy own mountain hamlet, be-girt with its forest, 

Tlove, for the moments of pleasure there seen; 

On all this green earth, love, that spot I hold dearest, 

Where with thee I’ve strolled ‘neath the dark ever 
green. 


Thy memory shall ever awaken o pleasure 

Deep, heartfelt, ecstatic, though miles intervene; 

And though this fond bosom etill yearns for it treas- 
ure, 

Long, long years may pass ere I meet thee again. 


But be of good cheer. love; oh, lot not this eadden 
That breast that ne’er throbbed, but with impul 


true; de 
This gloom will disperse, let the bright prospect gla 
len, 
And days that are brighter reveal to our view. 
From Hope's lofty summit. the future I'm. soe 
H 


With a strange mingled feeling of pleasure and 
But methinks in the distance a day 1 see dawning 





Se wat . 
ther’s voice aud a mother’s tears, in nature’s 





! 
When we'll meet, to be servered, ab, fats 
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Original. 
TO LIBBIE LOWE. 
Ono who hath heard the notes from thy “ soul-harp of Love,"* 
egsayeth a reply. 
T twilight’s soft hush, when the starry-eyed flowers 
Are kissed by the dew-drops to sleep, 
‘And gem-like love-orbs, culleu trom amuranth bowers, 
Hout over the calm ‘upper decp,”” 
Wheu fairy-winged zephyrs are hastening to greet 
‘The silvery star-gleams ubove. — 
‘Then steal o'er my spirit with music replete, 
Sweet strains from thy ‘soul-haip ot love.” 


Soft, soft as the tones of the sweet cephyr-lyre, 
When Jolus breathes over its strings, 

Low, mystical murmurs, whoge accenis of fire 
‘Might lure c'en a scruph’s bright wings; 

So thrillingly sweet, iroin thy spirit’s pure shrine 
Come breathings of love unto me 

‘That wake. as around my frail harp-strings they twine, 
‘Their purest, best music for thee. 


The great world goes by with fierce accents of hate, 
With voices of toil and of cure; 2 

And, but Jor the angel-eyes watchers that wait, 
With low words or comiort aud prayer— 

Aye! twuit at the door of the heart-temple cold, 
{0 Jet the bright, bright sunbeams in; 

ow many had perished for homuge or gold, 
Tn whirlpools of hate anu of gin. 


The great world goes by—but the rush of its wings 
Drowns uot the sweet voices above; 

‘And down in my heart there’s a bright angel sings, 
‘Tig better—tar better to love!” 

‘Tis God-like to love! sing the meadows and flowers, 
‘rhe woods sound it forth to the sen! 

The symphouy thrills through all Nature’s far bowers, 
‘Tis borne trom my harp-striugs to thee. 


And now a “ good-night to thee” well-beloved friend, 
Until in the dream-land we meet; 

Perchance, with the absent, til] morn, we will epend 
The moments in eestusy sweet. 

Aud, should this truil spirit e’er sound forth anew 
‘The notes of the lone weary dove, 

O! svothe it to sleep with thy soul-harp go true, 
‘Thy “ beautiful avul-harp of love.” 

Annis Ev. Huppart. 


Original. 


MY ADVENTURE IN GERMANY. 


BY INA OLAYTON. 


PPB SLUNG in the diligence from Gottingen 
to Leipzig, my attention was arrested at the 
singular, ancient appearance of a four-story dwell- 
ing standing quite a distanco from the street, aud 
from its appearance uniuhabited. Iwas on a tour 
of adventure, and attended only by my little maid, 
Liza. Giving u signal for the driver to halt, 1 mo- 
tioned Liza..o foliow me as alighted. Ever prompt 
to obey my orders, she was in a moment beside 
me, standing on terra firma, and the old diligence 
went rattling on towards Leipzig. 

“ Liza,” [ said, “we will go aud explore the con- 
tents of yonder old house, and then have ample 
time to reach Leipzig by the next coach.” 

“True,” said Liza; “ but, Miss Olivia, suppose 
the house is haunted, or it may be inhabited by 
vicious people, and—” 

“Thavil do, Liza; no more objections. I am 
bound to go.” 

And on we went until we reached the enormous 
old building, or castle as we might more properly 
style it; and, after some difficulty, found an cu- 
trance. 

The first room we entered was of capacious di- 
mensions, with huge bay windows, and the fine 
old chimney piece was a grotesque piece of work- 
manship, and must have cost a large sum of 
moucy in its day; but, like all the rest of the 
house, it had marks of decay. The ceilings were 
carved, and must once have been elegant. From 
this room we wended our way through the long 
halls, up the long stairway, and through divers 
rooms of various sizes. Some of the rooms were 
furnished with quaint but antique furniture, while 
others were wholly devoid of any furniture or orna- 
nent. 

We lingered some time in a room on the third 
floor overlooking the front portico; it wore the ap- 
pearance of having been the family sittiug-room. 

he walls were decorated with several portraits, 
alsu two or three faded and worn oil puintings. 
Why those old family portraits should be suffered 
to hang there to decay and drop in pieces, was w 
source of wonder to Liza and I. We had now sur- 
veyed the whole, as we thought, and were about 
to start to meet the afternoon stage for Leipzig, 
when we were startled by heuring the key turn in 
the lock. I instautly sprang to the door and tried 
to open it, hut in vain; we were fast, there was no 
escape. Liza was terrified, and begged, in the 
most affecting manner, to be rejeased from our 
prison; but no one answered, although we heard 
footsteps in the adjoining room. [opened one of 
the windows, and was half a mind to jump to the 

round, but I knew if 1 did it would be instant 

leath; so I sat down on an old sola, and beckoned 
Liza to do likew really turning comforter to the 
poor frightened g 

“We can do nothing for ourselves, Liza,” I said, 
“but [ think whoever fastened us in this room 
will release us again; so keep up your spirits, dear 
girl, we shall see Leipzig before to-morrow night.” 

Jn this soothing way [ continued to talk to Liza, 
until I was inclined to believe what [ was saying 
myself, and [ really laughed as [ thought of our 
very odd poxition. 

As the nizht came on, however, I grew hungry 
and impatient, and sincerely wished Thad never 
seen the huge old edifice that then imprisoned me. 
It was nearly morning before we closed our eyes 
in sleep. Even it our minds had been free from 
anxiety, we could not have slept trom the unearth- 
i noises without. Such groauiugs and screeches 

had never heard or imagined before. 

“Truly, Liza, this house is haunted,” I said; “I 
will never say again that I do not believe those 
weird old tales [ have read of scenes like this.” 

Liza did not answer, she had fainted; her hands 
were icy cold, and I feared she was dead from 
fright. 

n auch a horrible place as this, thought I, and 
alone with the dead, oh, what agony pierced my 
very soul as I sat, chaffing Liza s cold hands, and 
imploring her to speak to me once more. The 
night was dark, there was no moon, and the few 
stars that were visible lent the least faint light, just 
sufficient to expose the deathly countenance ot my 
maid, Liza. It must have been one o’clock when 


least a half hour before she manifested any signs 
of life. Then, at the loud booming of a cannon 
near by she made a slight hysterical move. In the 
course of another hour Liza had recovered her 
senses, and we sat mourntully conversing of our 
deplorable condition until the little dream-god 
transported our senses to his fairy realm, and we 
both slept until Aurora rose from her couch the 
‘following morn. When we awoko all was silent 
as the churchyard; no sound suave the plaintive 
song of a robin that perched itself ou the portico 
as if to look in upon our misery, was heard. 
arose and went to the door, trying with all my 
might to open it, but it would not yield. 

“ Liza,” I said, “ we must not, we cannot remain 
here; now, before we become weak and famished, 
Jet us make a desperate effort to free ourselves once 
more; even if it costs our lives let us do it.” 

Liza started. “Iam ready to do anything you 
bid me,” said the faithful girl. 

I stood in deep thought a moment, then I bade 
Liza strip the large bay shawl sho had about her 
in pieces, and [ did the same by the one | wore; 
and, after braiding and tying the strips, we found 
we had made two strong cables of sufficient length 
to reach trom the window to the ground; then, 
fastening the ends securely to sume hooks that 
projected from the wall on the outside of the win- 
dow, I set adrift, as Liza had not the courage to 
stat first; in less than a minute I had reached the 
ground. I beckoned her to follow, which she im- 
mediately cid. 

It was some moments before wo reached tho 
street, tired and exhausted, to await the diligence 
to convey us to Leipzig. Our hands were sore, 
and nearly raw from decending the rope which 
was the means of our deliverance; but we did not 
complain, so rejoiced were we to have escaped at 
all. 

After we had reached Leipzig and breakfasted, 
‘we sat ourselves diligently to work to tind, if pos- 
sible, somo clue to the strange procecdings at the 
old house we had so unhappily visited. We were 
referred to an old woman who lived in a remote 
part of the town, who, it was said, was familiar 
with the history of the fumily who had occupied 
it, also of the ancestors from a long line down. 
Procuring a carriage, Liza and I were soon on our 
way to the residence of the strange woman, who 
answered to the name of Nancy Schranberger, 
As we entered her humble domicile she welcomed 
us kindly in her native tongue; being familiar 
with her language, our conversation passed 
smoothly, and she related the following story of 
old house and its former inmates, which I will 
translato as well as [ can. 


“Thirty years ago,” said the old lady, after 
drawing her chair beside me and sitting down 
with her eyes bent on the floor, “1 was a servant 
at the Gottsched House, as it was culled, and oc- 
cupied the position of lady’s maid to Meta, tho 
wite of Bodmer Gottsched, who was the owner of 
the estate. Bodmer descended from an illustrious 
family, and was a man great in statue und in mind. 
He was educated at Ivan University, and was a 
scholar of some renown. His wife, Meta, was or- 
dinary in every sense of the word, and Bodmer’s 
equal in no respect; and, at the time of his mar- 
riage, there was the greatest opposition on the 
part of the Gottsched family; but, through some 
artful measures on the part of Mcta, she finally 
secured the hand if not the heart of Bodmer. Her 
entrance to Gottsched mansion witnessed the de- 
parture of the only brother and sister of Bodmer, 
never to return, Some asserted that they went to 
India, but to this day it is not fully known. Bod- 
mer generously shared the enormous property with 
them, and sorely regretted their decision to leave 
him. 

“Tho parents of Bodmer were dead; thus he 
and his wife, with their suite of scrvants, were the 
sole inhabitants of the large and splendid house, 
Twas a contident as well as a servant of Meta’s, 
and consequently knew a deal about some of’ her 
mean, petty acts, many of which I do not even 
now feel at liberty to disclose. I will pass them 
all, and relate the one great circumstance which 
brought ruin and desolation upon the great house 
and fame of Gottseched. Bodmer and Meta never 
were blessed with any children, and Bodmer 
adopted Johanna Brutinger, a cousin’s child. 
Johanna was a bright active girl, and a great 
favorite of Bodmer’s from her infancy, but Meta 
spited her; she was also jealous of the atten- 
tion Bodmer showed her, and from the first she 
treated the child almost brutally. One morning 
Johanna was found dead in her bed. Meta Gotts- 
ched was suspected of poisoning her, but it nev- 
er was thoroughly ascertained whether it was 
really so or not. Soon after this event Bodmer 
died, leaving his vast estate to his wife. Meta 
shortly lett Gottsched house for parts unknown, 
although some muintain that she still dwells in 
some obscure part of the old manor, as they are 
certain either she or her ghost has been seen 
around the premises. And there are those who 
think the house is haunted, or that a set of coun- 
terfeiters and gamblers occupy a portion of it. 
All kinds of rumors are afloat, and it is not wholly 
without a cause, as the proceedings have been of 
the mos! spicious character. No one seems de- 
sirous of investigating the matter; hence the lands 
are going to waste, and the house to decay.” 

L listened to the recital of this story with breath- 
Jess attention; and when the old lady had finished 
Trecompensed her for her time and trouble, and in 
company with Liza, returned to the hotel, feeling 
grateful for the miraculous escape of the previous 
night. 


Original. 
I KNOW A FLOWER THAT BLOOMETH. 


KNOW a flower that bloometh, 
Not iu the lovely glade, 
Not in the lovely meadow, 
Not in the gre od shade; 
But in the vale of ship, 
Hard by the tower of worth, 
Close nestling neath love's leaflets, 
Scarce rising *bove the earth. 


‘Tis low, and small, and simple, 
It opene with the sun, 

Each passer knows its perfume, 
Itself is known by none; 

All gee it not to know it, 
Bave one, and one alone; 

And found, and knows, and loves it, 





I discovered her senseless condition, and it was at 


Yet calls it not his own 





Original. 
A FRAGMENT. 

IVWAS afternoon. ‘The mellow light of an 

October sun a dreamy lustre cast d 
On withered ticlds, red woous, and waters bright! 
Beside a cottage door an old man cat. 
And watched the sun decline. He musing seemed; 
‘And to himself at last his musings {hus expressed :— 


“ Declining hour by hour, my sun 
Of life is sinking calmly down; 

Yet broods a melancholy light” 
Amid the sunbeams louy aud bright, 
Like that so often we behold 

‘When autumn siuke her sun in gold. 


“Tt is the light of other days, 

‘That tails amid the golden blaze 
‘That casts 2 melanclioly light 

Amid the sunbeams long and bright; 
That gives them still a shadowy hue 
Though shining with a Justre new. 


“The shadows lengthen when the sun 
His fevered course hus alinost run; 

‘The shudows sengthen as ny sun 

Of lite declines, and, oue by one, 

I muse upon the shades and weep, 
While they still lengthening ever keep. 


“I weep the shades that memory brings 
Of summer gone, of witheied springs, 

Of warm lips hushed, of eyes whose light 
Is changed trom love's mild beams to night; 
1 muse upon the shades and weep 

‘While they still Jengthenlug ever keep. 


“Yes, lengthening still as sinks my sun 
Belund the folds of glory down; 
And, as his beams more lovely flow, 
‘The shadows longer, darker grow. 
Ah, gad to stand, but yet sublime, 
Between eternity and time.” 
Hxezextan BUTTERWORTH. 


Original. 
MORAL AND PHYSICAL POWER. 


I, is interesting to examine the history of the 
world, to notice the comparative importance of 
moral and physical power in ancient and modern 
days. On the broad page which records the deeds 
of mankind we may trace the silent progress of a 
revolution that has changed tho whole aspect of 
society. We mark the advance of man from rude- 
ness to refinement, from the exercise of the cor- 
poreal attributes which connect him with earth, to 
the cultivation of the intellectual faculties which 
connect him with his God. Ilis attention has been 
diverted from that part of his nature which is to 
perish, to that which is to rise immortal from the 
ruins of the universe. His ambition has been 
raised from objects that are secured by the strength 
of' the body to those that are gained only by the 
strengh of the mind. He has caught a glimpse of 
a moral empire, which is to outlive the laurels of 
the conqueror, and to remain when the gorgeous 
palaccs have fallen, an empire whose progress may 
be traced amid the tumult of revolutions, from the 
earliest period to the present time. The admira- 
tion of that glory which is acquired by physical 
power, was the prominent characteristic of the an- 
ciont world, while the superior intlucnce of moral 
power constitutes the grand peculiarity of modern 
times. 

Prominent among the nations which illustrate 
the ruling spirit of antiquity are the Egyptians. 
They cluimed to be the most ancient as well as 
the most polite of nations, and to stand, in their 
day, at the very head of the civilized world. Yet, 
according to history, the great mass of the people 
were sunk in the grossest superstition; and, al- 
though they had a few men of Icarning, philoso- 
phers, physicians and astronomers, who had es- 
vaped from the thick darkness which hung over 
the land, yet Thebes, with its warriors, Memphis, 
with its temples, and the desert with its pyramids, 
presented to the great mass attractions of higher 
Interest than were to be found in the system of 
philosophers and the libraries of Alexandria, The 
only memorials at this day of the grandeur of an- 
cient Egypt are the collossal structures erected by 
her architects, that rise in stern magnificence 
amid surrounding ation, proclaiming that, 
whatever else of Egyptian glory may pass away, 
the monuments of her physical power shall stand 
forever. 


We pass to another eountry, from Africa to En- |" 


rope, from Egypt to Greece. We here behold 
events ona more extended scale, but discover the 
operation of the same spirit in the movements of 
society. We perceive the impress of its power in 
the very constitution of the Grecian government. 
Sparta was a commonwealth of warriors. Her 
customs, her laws, her very religion breathed a 
military spirit. Her great legislator knew no 
higher object of national ambition than the ac- 
quisition of military glory. And there, too, was 
Athens, refincd, luxurious Athens, serene amid 
the monuments of her glory, and the temples of 
her gods, the number of her military commanders 
exceeded the sum total of her poets, her philoso- 
phers, and her orators. It was not enough that 
glory had gathered around her as the star of the 
muses and the birthplace of genius. Jt was not 
enough that her citizens could wander amid the 
sacred groves of the Parthenon, and drink in all 
that was pure and exalted in the fountain of 
science and She must have ensive domin- 
ions, and raise the standard of victory over de- 
molished empires, for this, the spirit of the age, re- 
quired of Athens; and this Athens, probably, 
yielded to the spirit of the age, 

In other departments of Grecian economy we 
discover the sanie ruling principle. It was the di- 
rect object of the Olympic games to add vigor to 
the physical energies, and the very gods whom 
they worshipped, their native poets represent as 
marked by human weakness and human passions, 
possessing, a superiority consisting solely in the 
pertection of the physical power. 

The most striking exhibition of the ruling spirit 
of ancient times is to be found in the conquests of 
Alexander of Macedon. _ All its other triumphs 
sink into insignificance when compared with the 
magnificent triumph over a world. The great 
principle had been carried out into complete suc- 
cess, and what was it? A barren sceptre in the 
grasp of the conqueror. Fortunate, indeed, would 
it have been for mankind if this administration 
for physical powor had oxpired when the glory 
departed from Macedon. Such, however, was not 
the case. It was destined to constitute the ruling 


gics of that nation, and directed them to tho at- 
tainment of one great object, and that object was 
universal empire, No matter what intestine com- 
motion might disturb the peace of the common- 
wealth. No matter under what relentless tyranny 
the people might suffer during the reign of their 
Emperor. The return of a conqueror triumphant 
in Asiatic spoils could unite the oppressor and the 
oppressed in the peans of victory. The last fond 
hope of Roman patriots was reulized when trom 
the heights of their proud capitol they could ex- 
clain, “To-day the word of Cesar may stand 
against the world!” 

We now come to more modern times. The 
north had poured forth its victorious horde of bar- 
barians ayer the plains of Italy, and the star, 
which had illumined Kuropo, was put our, as it 
seemed, forever. Yet, during the long night that 
followed, we may discover, though in different 
forms, the operation of the same ruling spirit 
which characterized the Greek and Roman era. It 
led men to belicve that human opinion could be 
regulated by force, that truth was to be established 
and crror overthrown by physical power. 

To this mistaken idea are to be attributed those 
sweeping persecutions which deluged Europe with 
the best blood of her people. But vain was the at- 
tempt to subjugate the intellect and conscience by 
physical force. From a distant province ‘of the 
oman dominions to the throne of the Roman em- 
pire, the march of the Christian religion was rapid 
and resistless. Over the fallen temple—the pros- 
trate altar—a ruined priesthood—a vanquished 
army, its course of victory lay to the eternal city, 
No military chieftain prepared the way for the 
triumphs—no blood-stained laurels decorated the 
brow of its heralds. 

The idea of spreading it by fire and sword, so 
Opposed to its fundamental principles, was adopted 
by those secret enemies who were hid in the bo- 
som of the church. It was with religion then, as it 
is with liberty now, her deadliest foes were found 
in the very heart o iber temples, bowing down in 
humble adoration at the very foot of her altars, 

Buta brighter day was to dawn upon Europe. 

Tho numan mind at length burst from its sepul- 
chre, and moral power began to supercede physi- 
cal force. From the very day when the great re- 
former ptoclaimed in the cities of Germany that 
men had a right to think for themselves, down to 
the present moment, a new spirit has been influ- 
encing the movements of society, a spirit which 
has paved the way for all the subsequent triumphs 
of science, philosophy and _ religion, which has 
given a new direction to both individual and na- 
tional ambition, which has brought about that 
state of things in which the schoolmaster with his 
primer can do more than the soldier with his bay- 
ouet, and has made the increasing and predomin- 
ating influence of moral power the grand peculiar- 
ity of this age of the world, a fate of things to 
which we may look with confidence for the hap- 
piest results. From it the cause of freedom must 
derive its vitality and impetus, for wherever the 
mind and conscience are free, it is very certain 
the government must be free alsv, and, in the pres- 
ence of free and untramelled thought, arbitrary 
power cannot long besustained. But civil liberty 
is not to be established by armies or in any man- 
ner advanced by physical force. 
_, The history of Europe conclusively shows that 
it is a very easy matter to cut off a monarch’s 
head without finding the cause of liberty material- 
ly advanced by the operation, and that to effect the 
downfall of' tyranny must be the result of a moral 
and not a physical effort. 

In all this we muy recognize with joy the sure 
and constant progress of the race. ‘The triumph 
of intellect is the sure precursor of the coming tri- 
umph of trath. Tho ruling spirit of ancient times 
had finished its most brilliant achievement when a 
conquered world bowed to the sceptre of Alexan- 
der. Modern times can witness another empire, 
far diflurent in character, but equally unlimited 
in extent, resting on sure foundutions, and con- 
taining within itself the elements of an immortal 
existence. J. W. Woopwarp. 


Original. 
STRAY THOUGHTS. 
9M tired of life, what shall 1 do? 
Some su} hy, go get married! 
‘Lake this advice—it will suit you— 
For very long you've tarried.” 


But ah! alas! the gentle fair 
Now hold me in derision, 

In fact I've not that foreign air, 
Nor half enough descisiou. 


‘With elbows out and shoes untied, 
My bat the crown a flapping, 

How could J hope to win a biide 
Except by spirtt rapping? 

Miss Fortune—ah! that heartless maid, 
Js still my life pursuing; 

In wedlock’s joy f fear the jade 
Each joy would be undoing. 


No, no, my harp alone I Jove, 
ough awells its votes in eadness; 
only cun my heart-stiings move, 
'o wake the song of gladuces. 
Gxo. C. TrrrELy. 


. Tue ANTIPATHY oF LiKE TO LikE.— 
Whenever two natures have a great deal in com- 
mon, the conditions of a first-rate quarrel are tur- 
nished ready made. Relations are very apt to hate 
each other just because they are too much alike. 
It is so trightful to be in an air of family idosyn- 
eracies; to see all the hereditary uncomliness or 
infirmity of body, all the defects of speech, all the 
failings of temper, intensified by concentration, so 
that every fault of our own finds itself’ multiplied 
by reflections, like our images in a saloon lined 
with mirrors. Nature knows what she is about. 
The centrifugal principle which grows out of the 
antipathy of like to like is only the repetition in 
character of the arrangement we see ressed 
materially in certain seed capsules, which burst 
and throw the seed to all points of the compass. 
A house is a pod with a human germ or two in 
each of its cells or chambers; it opeus by dehis- 
cence of the front door by-and-by, and projects one 
of its germs to Kansas, another to San Francisco, 
avother to Chicago, and so on; and this that Smith 
may not be Smithed to death, and Brown be 
Browned into a madhouse, but mix in the world 





spirit of the Roman era. It concentrated the ener- 
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again, and struggle back to average humanity. 
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Original. stand what kind of stuff the world is made of, © { gentle hostess-like manner of the invalid, who, cannot cure the consumption that is 
SABBATH EVENING RYMN. person must be unfortwiaro and stop payment | though she spoke English but imperfectly, made a} own vitals; while here comes a hardy ees bis 
EE! the shades of eve departing, once in his life time. If he has kind friends then { successful use of her knowledge of the language | eer, cizhty yours of age, who nev oe 




















Falls the euuight from the west ; they are made manifest. A failure is» moral{in welcoming Meredith under ber roof, accom-! and who scarcely, at this day, ienows iedicine, 
Night her darksome robe is taking, sieve; it brings out the wheat and shows the chaff. | panying her hroken words with a Kindness of tone | feel pain or apathy check the glad Pree 
Jired Nature siuks to rest. A man thus learns that words and pretended good | and carnestuess of gesture which left little for the | and hilarious life. Sfadness of his lusty 
oO! my heart, searelt well eneh ehatuber, will does not constitute real friendship. tongue to express. Sinco these things are so, does it not ecem 
Lest some sin be . e ae ah . | strange that while so many tiv} * 
Cnet rom st font olution, vcoseess Toacat nts Woman 10 SavE.—There’s | s++00-++ Lyixo 1 Bep—It is often a question | tnd ots ache are Striving for riches 
y > nets the secret! A raving woman at the head of a fami | Among people who ure unacquainted with atatomy | secure that ther priceless trons wisely Keck to 
Soon the light shall fade forever, ix tho very best savings bank yet estublished—one [and physiology of man, whether lying with the | value to all these? The Searcy eure, that tives 
‘Soon the grave our dust shall hide; that receives deposits daily and hourly, with no | head exalted or level with the body was the most Chant, over enger to 
Ench faint beat the heart ie giving 


costly machinery to manag 


e : : achieve a fortune, ¢ rat ts : 
it. ‘The idea of sav-| wholesome. Most, consniting their own case on rune, contracts a dyspepsia that for 
ing is @ pleasent one; and 


Naat ao he r ever hinders his disresti i 
“the women” would | this point, argue in favor of thut which they pr rs hix digestion of it, 


Brings us nearer that dark tide. imbibes with his phylosophy een grent student 


Ere the sun shall gild the morrow, 








i o stan re! ‘i imbibe it at onco, they would cultivate and adhere fer. Now, although many delight in bolstering UP | melancholly, icritabili y ‘ous dixeasos — 
Wea gas The. Secor aaron to it; and thus, when they were not aware of it, | their heads at night, and sleep soundly without in- ly, irritability, which set at defiance all 





v ; a phylosophy. —T’ 5 0 
‘Muke us, Lord, more wholly thine, wouid be Jaying the foundation of a competent se- | jury, yet we declare itto be a dangerous babit. Paaecee oe cagene alt eee ene exhausts in 
: curity ina stormy time, and shelter iua rainy day, | The vessels through which the blood passes from | smbition’s wakeful night puibility to pleasure, 
The woman who sces to her own house has a large | the heart to the head are always lessened in their | miserable days. ‘The sti tea produce feverish and 
ficld to save in. The best way to make her com-| cavities when the head is resting in bed higher tution of his couniry to the nenleerar ae Sonste: 
toned | jawyer eive nal > neplect of his own, the 
ver, the head should be pretty nearly on a | Way gr BLves bo heed to the laws of his own bei 


Now, while nature sinks, reposing 
Whilet the air a stillness keeps, 
Myo that owe who oover sleeps! prehend itis for hier to keep an account of current | tian the body; therefore, in all diseases 
Should death’s angel, cold appearing, penses. Probably not one wife in ten has an with fi 



























t ‘ sy any s being, 

Bear my willing soul away, idea how much are ihe expenditurcs of herself and | level with the boily; and people ought to accustom TORR ee be eres ignorance against 

Steer me, Lord, o'er death’s dark billows, fi Where from one or two thousand doll themselves to sleep thus, and avoid danger. pursuit of love, we ee e of nature. Even in the 

Guide me to thy periect day. . are expended annually, there isa chine to say — ‘ fo love. Romec lingers t¢ rt that whic h gives 7e8t 

GEO. C. TYRRELL: | something if the attempt is only made, Let the}. + + Wien the eye is irritated by dust or | rakes cold. frov Mane ato in Juliot's garden, 

- housewife take the idea, act upon it, and strive | intrusive particles of any kind, the sufferer inva-| "ouch Coty ine aad. comes OF the night air, 1 

: a over it and she will save many dollars—perhaps | xitbly shuts and rabs his cye, and not unfrequent- i es consumption ends him; whilo 
Subjects for Ghought. 


andred—where before she thought it impossible. | ly the removal of the irritating cause thereby be- the young lady meets with a similar fate in conse- 


: This is a dutv—not a prompting of avarice—a | comes more difficult. The proper practice 18 to vorniionin thine A rhe por colllce, on a dump 
seeesees Chinaina TO Youtu.—I abominate | moral obligation that rests upon “the woman,” as | keep the eye open, as if staring; a sort of rotary By ree. is is the real tragedy 


the padded, rouged, dying old sham; Dui [ hearti-/ well as the man; but it is a duty, we are sorry to | Movement of the ball takes place, the surface he- 


ly respect the man or woman, pensive and aid, a3 that the y oe ‘: 

some little circumstance has impressed upon them | who preach the most, and regard themselves as | ly impelled to the corner of the eve, and jis there | Wis too cid ee ataved in ieee the water when it 
the fact that they were growing old. A man or examples in most matters. «Peach the women to | floated out, or can be easily removed, without any | ¢ S100 ae 2 or stayed in it too long,— caught a 
woman is a fool who is indignant at being called | saye,” is a good enough maxim to be inserted in | of the disagreeable consequences that attend shut- ‘ramp, and was drowned. 

the old lady or old gentleman, when these phrases | the next edition of “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” | ting and rubbing. It is not Fortune, after all, that blindly distri 
state the truth; but there is nothing foolish or un- R es EN __| butes benefits, toast of all, this gift of gifts, which 
worthy when some such occurreuce brings ithome | ........ Smence iN NaTURE.—It is aremarka-| | * ++ A Maw of virtue is an honor to his is health; but, perfect or imperfect, it is on inher- 
to us, with something of a shock, tht we are nv | le and very instructive fact that many of the most country, a glory to humanity, a satisfaction to|jtance bequenthed to us by our parents, and it is 


of Homes and Juliet; and the practical significance 
’, that is cultivated very little, even among those | Comes covered with water, the particle is gradual- tha ther Foung Teun Woe ee thin 


































longer reckoned among the young, aud that the in-| jmportant operations of nature are carried on in himsclt, and a benefactor to the whole world. He | for us choicely to cherish it, improve and fortity 
nocent and impressionable days of childhood (so | unbroken silence. There is no rushing sound [75 rich without oppression or dishonesty, charita-| it, whatever else we do. 
well remembered,) are beginning to be far away. | when the broad tide of sunlight breaks on a dark ble, without ostentation, courteous without deceit, |? 
Wo are drawing new F now, to) iain veali- | world and floods it with glory, as ono bright wave | 24d brave without vice. aE RAGE 
ties of which we speak much and feel little; the] over another falls from the fountain, millions of} 0.0... N ‘ sy _ 
undiscovered country (humbly sought through the | millions of miles away. There i< no creaking of | gre some Norine is more silly. thin the Pleus; J] MBE him in the cars, F 
ere ite,) i ing i e distance he- Se epee nha 2 SEAT Peopic take in “speaking their minds.’ __ Where resiguedly he sat; 
pilgrimage of life,) is looming in the distance be-| heavy axles or groaning of cumbrous machinery | 4 yan of this make wil A etude thine torthe His hair was hit of ao 
fore. We feel that life is not long, and is not com-| as the solid carth wheels on its way, aud ev ‘anere Pleasure of saying it, when opposite behur. "And uo was his cravat:" 
mon-place, when it is regarded ax the portal of | planet and system performs its revolutions. The} ios, full as innocent, might have preserved his He was furthermore embellished 
Cternity, And probably nothing will bring back | wreat trees Ining forth their boughs and shadow | friend or made his fortune. Pp Ly a ticket in his hat. 
the season of infar . 





and carly youth upon any |the earth beneath them—the plants cover them- 
UE 


thoughtful man’s mind so vividly as th elves with buds, and the buds burst into flowers; The conductor touched his arm 















: ss zs eS seress M. Secuin has been trying for some And woke him from a nap, 
he is growing old. How alone time Seek hut the whole transaction is unheard. The change years to verify the question us to Whether tonds When he gave the feeding ties 
You look at your great brown band. Irscems like | from snow and winter winds to blossoms, and) wijf live in a ‘cavity shut in from air and light. An admonitory slap, 
yesterday since a Doy companion fruits and the sunshine of sammer is scen in its | His first experiment was to imprison twenty toads And bis ticket {o the man 
to print your name. upon the jive p slow development, but there is seazeely a sound 10 | cach in a separate block of plaster of Paris, and re An the yellow-lettered cap. 
was notroom. You reinember ii tell of the mighty transformation. The solemn | j,y, ‘ks after intery: P tw Sect 

és : s +e tad ye Eee Tena eak open the blocks after un interval of twe in g 
ty years since?) as it looked when it lwid on the | chant of the ocean, as it raises its unchanged and | y, i oe Sq launching into talk, 





ears. Four of the number were found still liy- We rattled ou our way, 


c head of a friendly doz, two or three days before | its unceasing voice, the roar of the hur ng. With allusions to the crops 


i you found him poisoned and dead; and helped, the 





ane, and | in 





0 nG a roft notes of the breeze, the rushing of the — ‘That along the ncadows lay— 
not without tears, to bury him in the gardén un-| mountain river, and the thunder of the black] - ++ Ip any one spenk evil of you flec home Whereupon his eyes were lit 
der an apple tree. You sce, as plainly as you saw | browned storm; all thi 





; : ; sn life the music of nature—a | to your own conscience and examin 
it then, his brown eye, as it looked at you in life | rent and swelling anthem of praise, breaking in] if 
for the lust time. And as you feel these things, 


sur hear With a speculative ray. 


{ you be puilty it is a just correction; if not gu 





The heads of many mez 




















. . on the universal calm. There is a lesson for us| ty, it is a fair instruction, make use of both; so ‘Were bobbing a’ iu sleep, 
you quite unaffectedly and ‘sincerely put off, time | here, The mightiest worker in the Universe is the | shall you distil honey out of yall, and out of an And many babies litted 
after time, the period at which you will accept it | most unobtrusive. open enemy mako a secret friend. Their voices to weep; 
as a fact you are old. Twenty-cight, thirty, thi = , iH While the coul-dust dakkly fell 
ty-five, forty-cight, mark years, on reading which| + + MOpEL OF a Wirr.—lIt is her happi-| . + Tne only uniform and perpetual cause On bonnets in a heap. 
you will still feel you are young. Many men hon-| ness to be ignorant of all that the world calls of public 4 


Y, * > . e ae ss happiness is public virtue. The effec 
estly think that ‘sixty-five or sixty-eight is the} pleasure; her glory is to live in the duties of a) of all other things which 


prime of life. wife and mother; and she consecrates her days tw | (, 
- the practice of social virtues, Occupied in the | 4 

sseeree+ BEFORE me is a bouquet of beautiful | rovernment of her family, she reigns over her hus- properly enjoyed. Aud the cinders puttered down 

flowers, containing many of Flora’s choicest treas- | hand by complaisance, over her children by mild- —= On the grimy floor like hail, 

ures. Among them are many gaudy colored ones, | ness, over her domestics by goodness. Her house see s+ PERSONAL respectability is totally in- wh sdaenly:aa 

and some that are as exquisitely painted as the | is the residence of religious sentiments, of filial | dependent of a large income. ts greatest secret Aad thrice repented Bi 

fiiry-tinted shell from the depths of “old ocean,” | piety, of conjugal love, of maternal affection, of'| i respect. Poverty can never degrade thos Minketh in eee 

ers licutely wrought as gossa-| orde Le, SWe Le 1 good health. Ico- | wh . legrade themselves by vain pretence or de the people in alarm 
there ure others as del ye ght 8 order, peace, sweet sleep and good health. J.co- | who never degrade themselves by vain pretence or rom their easy enshions lump— 
mers. With the rest is asprig of mignonctte— | nomical and studious, she prevents want and dis- | duplicity. For they deemed the sound to Le 






s LOG ; All the while the swaying cars 
are considered as ady Kept rumbling o’er the rail," 
aves Will be found casual and transitory. Aud the frequent whistle sent 
ut virtue nothing can be secretly possessed or Shrieks of anguish to the gale, 


















































without which no bouquet is complote—for who | sipates the evil passions; the indigent who pr R _—-* , we ‘The inevitable trump. 
does uot love it even more than its fairer sister, it] sent themselves at her door are never repulsed cissess WHEN you ate rearing a son, it is not 
is so plain yet so deliciously fragrant. Who has | the licentious wvoid her presence. She has a char- a mere soul, it is not 2 mere body, that you are A splintering crash below, 
ever thouzht that in the interesting Bile history of | acter of reserve and dignity that mukes her es-|'@Ning up; itis a man, and you ought not to di- A dvow-foieboding twinge, 
Ruth she is nowhere said to be beautiful, “ fair to} tecmed. She diffuses around her a mild warmth, | Vide tim into two parts; you are not to fashion As the tender gaye u lureh 
lock upon,” as Surah, Abraham’s wife, was, or Re-| n pure light, that vivify and illumine all that en: | Be without the other, but make them draw to- ‘bgyond the flying swatch, 
bevea? Suill every artist paints her as more beau-| circle her. gether like two horses harnessed to a coach. Vay writhing inthe dite 
tiful than any other of those splendid women of] Happy the man who possesses such a wife, and aes ¢ 5 2. 
Isracl. Weare accustomed to think of her us| can justly appreciate her worth! happy the chile} oro ‘Tat every day has its pains and sor- ‘With apalpitating heart 
equalling the queenly Esther, though not eo reval | dren who are nurtured by her care and modeled | TOWS 1S universally experienced, and almost uni- My fiend cexayed to ree, 
in her beauty. Now T imagine that she was like} by her counsel! happy the dumesties who await versally confessed; but let us not attend only to There were bruises on his limbs 
this mignonette, though possessed of a plain coun-| her commands and ¢njoy her benevolence! and mournful truths; if we look impartially about us And stars before his eyes, 
tenance, the goodness of her heart, like the ftra-} happy the society which holds in its bosom a be- we shall find that every day has likewise its pleas- Aud his face was of a hue 
grance of the finwers made men cult her beantiful. | ing worthy of a better world! ures and its joys. Of the doiphin when it dies. 
Wer spirit irradiated her face, and shone in her at " * * * . . 
us with ‘a sweetened temper that made her love- | +s++++++ Woatan’s Wroxg.—A proper moral | 49 world ae caty ied. whe bas seen much'of 1 was very well conteut 
liest of them all, What an example here is for | training—one thnt shall educate the conscience to . ot tired of it, sa The grand 
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In escaping with any life; 
But my wutilated friend 
Commenced a legal x 





ly upon the essentials to happiness in this life are something to 


young ladies who wish to be deemed beautiful, [| pronounce its verdict unhesitat thi = ae HE to 
Within hier do, something to love, and something to hope for.” 


is not the beauty of the face but of the heart that} thoughts as well as upon acts, couple 









‘ife— 












makes alovely woman. Itis theaffections that we | tal discipline the shall assimilate to all truth and Fiow ein Bemg thereunto inverted 

* "y .. . - 2 7 velo 5 PES Se ty: RS are a ir S$ V¥U 
% admire most in woman. There must be a bit of | beauty and harmony, and weigh all things, wheth- wherewith they v Hie on the pebhahdy of ape " By lite Jawyor abd: lis wife. 
4 her heart in all thing she docth; and that a true | er moral, social, or intellectual, iu the balances of | vious truths. plans inyste ‘And he-writes nie the remit. 
+ woman's, Icshould vibrate on her tongue, shine | right and purity—these are the great safexuards— 











F " Jn the quiet way, as follows: 
sweetly from her eves, drop henevolently trom her | 28 they are the noblest adornments of femule love- quiet way’, as follo 













































































., That hi care cume up berore 
a hands, and be left scattered in her footprints. | lincss. . HEALTH. A bench of legal Suolu. 
v Then, wherever she gocth, the rustling of her dress | Aud upon the mother, chiefly, devolves the high EN complain of the caprices of Fortune, that Who awarded him his claim 
si would play 2 sweet prelude to her coming, her | tesponsibility. Commencing with the tirst dawn to one she gives riches,—to another, poverty ; Aiioen esalred anlar 3 
words would be like songs of the affections, the | of intelligence in the infant, aud pursuing her | to this man, honor and fune,—to yonder Freud Me Guonoe H, CLARK. 
works her hands performeth like the blossoming | steady course of discipline up through the pas-| wretch, a lot of lowly toil; to some, happy homes 
of fragrant flowers. In her eyes we should be- | siveness of childhood, the iinpulsiveness of youth, | and friends,—to others, the pining Tnisery of | ce. ‘4 RELIC OF OLDEN TIMES, 
hold soul-pictures, deep in meaning, calm and ho-|and the vigorous individuality of maturity, she | less lives. 3 Fe "TLL very recently we have supposed that 
ly scenes, like the reflections in the crystal of | may mould the nature to her own model, or, at] But in dispensing the blessing of health the got witeberatt with ia Poe 7 Linder caparatl: 
mountain lakes. Her influence would be like fine | least, preserve it from the distortions of vice, dess appears more strangely apricious than Si be. : ae Tenst in N WW Et el i, iat Tn Pen 
undalations in the atmosphere, her acts would in-| . Happy is the mother who thus fulfills her mis-| stowing all her other sift, ‘The me Aeateeune’ [dt tite ot ie while Dees wae seek ie 
terweave the web of her life with that of all hu-|sion? Her namo may be unchronicled in story, | stance of more or less wealth does not TaAe ea st held Lit ie Ee atinaaate ae x rae 
manity, running through it like threads of fine | and the wale. world may never Jearn to lisp it; but | difference in a man’s happiness The chee ce rach Vmil Oni ue die toate foe tho pleasaro 
vord fu v r ene Us! 5 * . . ae 3 : 3 gaan 
gold. onal getord fay See Tai heen re ero eins domtxlers an jnuch genuine enjoyment pending a night with a friend, and during this 
seeseres A Max Wao Has Farrep—Let oman | approving Master, and her children and her chil- | inesti Kh luc thats sure, is a blessing of such | portion of our ride through Grafton county, Wo 
fnil in business, what a wonderful effect it has on | dren’s children shall rise up and call her blessed. neat eae that we are apt to consider it | uccidentally witnessed a scene which vividly re 
his former friends and creditors! Men who have as is ne eae of a ifls; but even this depends in a| minded us of the days when travellers it is said 
taken bim by the arms, laughed -and chatted with | ----+++- Tz Morien.—She camo leaning on great snearure for its fruition upon that primitive {lodged in haunted inns, and the good housewifo 
him by the hour, shrug up the shoulders and pass | the arm of her daughter, and wrapped ina thick | And heality how di Sit aes put heated irons in her charn to free the cream 
Ae on with a chilling “how do you do?” Every trific | cashmere shawl, which alone indicated the ex- none aont n ae diversely is it distributed | from enchantment. Our journey was over a tg 
2 of abill is hunted up and presented, that would | treme delicacy of a constitution that could not en- aaekas with an saeiae anita: and beloved wife lan- | ¥ed and thinly settled region, through the wide 
not have seen daylight for months to come, but for | dure exposure to a breeze xo gentle as that which | Wwasherwoman ata igs ile disease, while the robust | woods, whose fading foliage already gave an inti- 
io the misfortune of the debtor. If it is paid, well and | pervaded the apartment. Qne needed to bestow Sings merrily over her tub. ‘The | mation of approaching winter, and here und there 


pool not, ie sow of he shun, youape | aramamanceaanoc wii murtero ee whence [eres Mane wi he gout ope 
mess him atthe Ace corer A mm that nove | che rountin ginhedte he srnuntexprein|shouer thie nics an po ian ta eee ae eon ort 
parity, be euils sions gently wafted by fiverine | Wer fave ‘Nothin Peould, eeeted the es s to) to their work. He can hire their bones and sin- | having “dimbed alone a iL te “i ascent, brought 
Poy? an kind words from-overyho civ. He prides [ulvioet Gucarthl Sichiy whieh Ae Ned ated, the ews to cut his grass, but he cannot, with all his} us in view of a large, a 1 fa: hi od farm-Howse. 
himself upon his good namie and spotless charae-| tenance, the TAANGH ond. eve the a ioe of a [Mes BUY ome Dartete of the Rewlh tat makes it| As we afterwards “feared “tho pl hl Ie 
ter, and makes his hoasts that he has not anenemy | slender, shadow-like woman, the ie ae Ng rige| £0 much plensmter to go to the field of tort ancl | owned by the rt undfather seth ‘pro rietor; hls 
in the world, Alast the change. He looks at the | whoxe face seemed enhanced by the ri WV Mey oF | een one’s daily bread than to sit mursing the an- | father bitving iv “ here, rnd he Winnel now an 
world in a different light when the reverses come | her dark, lustrous eyes, and whi _ bla race oy [Aish oF swollen feet on 2 couch of unended abune aged man ins 0 ris it nh fun iy homes 
Ton him. He reads suspicion on every, brow. | hnir dropped Gear lich Mnke cheek ge rie wavy |dance: Not the crown itself can comfort a royal stead and ill eeeeeven tft aH ri ame Tt CU 
He hardly knows how to move; or whether to do| monrning badge, a token of the d cay of lier ent: Hendache; wd not rage and toil aud exposure ean | toms. Here in thelr ein, a ‘ ard + hum of 
this thing or the other, for there are spies about | ly bloom. There wns no undue clnim to arin enue fhe Outguching: joy of tho fisher-boy who | the spinning- Migel aad lige clatter of 2: great loum 
him, and a writ is ready for his back. To under-|thy, however, no uffectation of weaknoss in the physician, with all earned Spee ate eh it evr dike the spear shaft of Gol a 
; Xperience, | the dingy buildings, the felds, the old orchard am 


opened upon flourished farms in the sheltered val 
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the fallen stone fences plainly showed that the 
premises had seen better days. ‘ , 

As we approached the house which was itself 
well-nigh in the road, the wind briskly stirred the 
surrounding shrubbery, while a cheerful light 
shone through the open windows of the kitchun, 
clearly revealing the whole extent of its ample in- 
terior. There was a mammoth fire-place, over 
whose broad hearth lay a great bed of glowing em- 
bers, and half buried in the burning maas sat a 
capacious carthern jug filled with bewitched cream, 
and having its mouth closed bye bright silver 
dollar instead of a stopper. In the middle of tho 
room was the unlucky churn, and near by an cl- 
derly woman motionless as a statue. Before the 
fire stood a gray-haired man with an_ uplifted 
bludgeon, intently gazing at the heating jug. The 
delay was brief, for presently the silver coin Jeap- 
sd from the aperture it had covered as if a scorch- 
ed imp had indeed sprung out, when the man 
brought down his club with a vigorous blow that 
crushed the vessel into fragments, and poured 
forth its streaming and hissing contents; but he 
repeated his strokes regardless of the scattered 
embers, until the stone hearth resounded. Then, 
without uttering a word, he en rectically renewed 
his labor at the churn thus purified, while his help- 
mate hastened to repair the disorder he had mado. 
As for ourselves, we did not choose to intrade 
upon the scene, but leaving the luckless pair to 
combat their imaginary foes, we found » hearty 
welcome at our friend’s residence a milo further 
on. 


A PICTURE OF LIFE. 


+6(NHARLES, come here!” . 

Slowly the boy approaches his mother, 
when the latter gives him u smart box on the ear, 
adding, 3 

“There, take that; now go to work! 

“ Why, mother, what have [ done?” 

“Done, you have not done anything, only set 
poring over that paper for an hour.’ ae 

‘But, mother, the chores are done, and it is 
storming.” ie 

“Go under the shed, then, and saw wood.” 

And he went, the boy of fourteen, dwarfed alike 
in budy and mind, the former by hard labor on the 
farm, the latter by hard words and hard knocks. 
Poor boy! and this was the nephew I had so 
jonged to see, for [remembered him as a sprightly 
boy of three years, all tife and animation; and this 
was the sister I had come so far to visit—and this 
was the first observation day in the family circle, 
for sickness had hitherto confined me to my room, 
where all had been smiles and kind attention. My 
sister was some older than myself, but being only 
sisters we were much together, and had few if any 
seerets that we coucealed from each other, and 
for a while after we were matried, the one going 
towards the rising, the other towards the setting 
sun, we had kept up a regular correspondence, but 
the cares of a giowing family and poor health 
soon checked the letters, and at lust they ceased en- 
ti Once she had visited Ler old home and 
friends, and brought Charlie, her first born, with 
her, a bright jad of three summers. Eleven years 
had passed when I decided to make her a visit, 
and sce how she prospered in the fur west. Suc- 
cess had crowned their labors, and to the casual 
observer nothing was wantiny to make life agree- 
able, 

Three lovely girls wandered from room to 
room. Let us follow them to the sitting-room. 
Theeldest threw down her book, which, instead of 
reaching the table, as she hud desigued, fell to the 
floor. Instead of saying, “ Pick it up, daughter,” 
the mother gave her a quick slap on the bead, 
which sent her recling, and picked it up herself. 
Quiet was scarcely restored, ere another offender, 
for some slight cause, received a box and an an- 
gry word, and thus the afternoon was spent. I 
wus in hopes that such scenes were not common, 
and waited impatiently for the evening—but, alas! 
it came all too soon, for, a8 much as my feclings 
had been tried through the day, they were worse 
tried in the evening. The candle was placed on 
the stand in the centre of the room; the fathe 
tired with his day’s work in the woods, had leaned 
his chair back against the wall and was already 
snoring; the mother, with her youngest in her lap, 
rocking by the fire; L with my feet ou the fende: 
aud nobody by tho light. Charlie hunted up hi 
paper, which had been tucked away, and timidly 
drew his chair up to the stand, in hopes of finish- 
ing his story; but hark! “ Come, boy, just move 
your chair back, aud not make yourself quile so 
conspicuous.” He moved back, and -oon slipped 
out of the room, and was soon forgotten by all 
but myself; bur often in the course of the evening 
did L wonder where the boy was. About nine he 
came in, and [expected a scene, bur no question 
was asked, and he passed on to his room. [could 
not refrain trom asking my sister where Charles 
spent his evenings. “Oh!” she said, “ Le zener- 
ally goes over to the other house; they take the 
Ledger, and always read it aloud eveniugs.” This, 
then, was the mystery; the boy could nor have the 
privilege of reading at home, and sv went to the 
ucizhbors, 

I felt sick—heart sick and homesick—and longed 
for the quict of my own room. Buta whole win- 
ter was before me, and something must be done. 
At last all had sought their pillows save my sister 
and myself; an unpleasant silence pervaded the 
room; [ was thinking how to begin; [ kuew my 
sister's heart was in the right place if [vould reach 
it; shensked me what [was thinking about; L1old 
her [ was thinking of our mother—I asked her if 
she remembered how tenderly and lovingly she 
reared her little family—how she sympathized with 
all our little imaginary wrongs and troubles—how 
she taught us to pray and sing, as well as read and 
work—how pleasuntiy we spent our evening 
when mother would tell us some story, or brother 
Charlie would read the newspapers. 

It was enough; already sho was weeping on my 
bosom; no promise was asked or viven—but 1 
heard her go softly to her boy’s room, and as she 
returned [heard her murmur, “ God bless him,” 
und [knew the yood work was beguu. It was 
some time before all the little outbreaks were dis- 
pensed with, but a look was suilicient to still the 
tempest, nud cre spring, the time for my depur- 
ture had arrived, a lovelier and pleasanter family 
could not be found. Charles accompanied me 
home to finish his education, and he promises still 
to fulfil the hope of early years, 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A LEGEND, 
ULLENLY, one autumn morning, 
Bre the sun was mountain high, 
Caine a sable horseman, riding 
Down along the river Wye. 


Riding on, he reached a village, 
And the chatier of is hoofs, 
Supernaturally noisy. 
attled windows doors and roofs. 


And the people of that village 
Rolled auu tumbled from their beds, 
Till each swiftly opened window 
Valed and hushed with uight-capped hends. 


But the only sight they witnessed 
Was a horseman slowly ride. 

Gazing with witeigned amazement 
At the scene on either side. 


Some there are who swear, however, 
When that horseman reached the bridge, 
Suddenly he passed from eye-sight, 
Flying seaward a8 4 midge. 


Others, with a cooler fancy, 
Seek’ this story to explode, 

And assert they saw him plainly 
Turning up the river road. 


But the uame of that strange horseman, 
Whence he came. or how, or why, 
Uas forever been a legend 
Down beside the river Wye. 
J. Henry Syxonps. 


Facetions Idle-Talk. 


+++» A man lately received twenty lashes, 
well-laid on, at the whipping-post in an English 
town. The culprit, instead of bellowing when the 
coustuble applied the lash, langhed immoderately, 
which made the angry officer lay on with harder 
force. On giving him the twentieth blow the en- 
raged officer could stand it no longer. 

“Well, hero, mister,” said the offended officer, 
“ Thave done my duty, and Ican lick you no more, 
but Pd just like to Know what it is that is so 
funny?” 

“Funny,” roared the other, “ why, its excellent, 
You’ve got the wrong Smith. Lain’t the man that 
was to be whipped; it’s the other one. You'll 
have it to do over again. Hal! hal” 


-+ “An Irishman had just finished a job 
of ditching fora Mr. Stout, a neighbor of ours. 
In the settlement he gave Stout some insolence, 
who thereupon struck him. Pat took to his heels 
(Stout after him,) and didn’t pull up till, he reach- 
ed our house, half a mile away, blowing like a 
porpoise. 

“What's the matter?’ cried my uncle, 

“«Misther Stout and meself had a diffikilty,’ 
says Pat, ‘and be jubers I made Misther Stout run 
—but it was alter me, so it was!’ ” 


+ A Yankeo from Maine, being at Buena 
Vista the night before the battle, and somewhat 
doubtful of the result, went out of hearing, as he 
supposed, and made the following prayer :— 

*O Lord, here we are about four thousand of 
us to twenty thousand Mexicans—cnoughi to swal- 
low us without greasing. Now, if you can help us 
do it—and if you can’t for Heaven’s sake don’t 
help the Mexicans—and just hold on until to-mor- 
row, and you will see the gaul darndest fight you 
ever saw in your whole life. Yours, respectfully, 
amen.” 

A BLIGHT DRAWBACK. 
Enchanting girl! thy form so fair 
Jn pinytul dreams around me dances; 
Thy smile so bright, so free from care, 
Thy dimpled check, thy jet-bl: air, 
My heart entrances. 
But oh! those eyes, those lovely eyes, 
With joy and innocenee still gleaming; 
The winged light scarce switter flies 
‘Tuan do the glat:ces trom those eyes, 
With pleasure beaming. 
I'd woo thee, maiden, were it not 
That wooing thee might prove bewilderin’; 
T'd woo thee, maiden were it uot 
or this one thing—« wif: Ive got, 
And siz small children ! 


++ Little Alice, dressed and prepared for a 
walk, was skipping up and down the passage, wait- 
ing for her mother to get ready to go out. Her 
little cousin said he was going out too, 

“No,” answered Alice, “ you can’t go—you are 
not dressed well cnough.” 

Her uncle laughingly remarked, “ that the pride 
stuck out quite early.” 

“ No,” answered Alice, “it isn’t my pride, it’s 
iy new silk frock that sticks out so.” 


seeesees A Welsh curate having preached sev- 
eral sermons, which were considered superior to 
his own powers of composition, was asked by a 
friend how he managed? He replied,— 

“Do you see, Ihave got a volume of sermons 
by one Tillotson, and a very good book it is; so [ 
translate one of the sermons into Welsh, and they 
back again into Enegli after which the devil 
himself would not know it again.” 


sreseees A French priest, who had usually a 
very small audience, was one day preaching’ at 
the church in his village, when, the doors being 
open, a gander and several geese came stalking, 
up the middle aisle, The preacher, availing him- 
self of the circumstance, observed, that he could. 
no longer find fnult with his district for non-at- 
tendance; because, though they did not come 
themselves, they sent their representatives. 


. + “Sancho,” said a dying planter to his 
slave, “ for your faithful services Limean now to 
do you an honor, and I leave it in my will that you 
shall be buried in our family ground!” 

“ Ah, massa!” replied Sancho, “ Sancho no good 
to be buried; Sancho rather have de money or de 
freedom; besides, if de devil should come in de 
dark to Jovk for massa, he might mistake, and 
take de poor negar man!” 

soserees A gambler, on his death-bed, having 
seriously taken leave of his physician, who told 
him that he could not live beyond cight o'clock 





uext morning, exerted the small strength he had 
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left to call the doctor back; which huving sccom- | 
plished with difficulty, for he could hardly exeved , 
a whisper—© doctor,” said he, “Pil bet you five 
guineas I live till nine.” 
++ A brandy merchant, who had just re-| 
ceived intelligence of the failure of a house which, 
stood indebted to him apwards of five hundred i 
pounds for rum and trandy, coming into company 
appeared somewhat dejected, whereupon one o} 
she xentlemen present asked him if he was not 
well, 

“ O, yes,” replied another, “ ho’s very well, only . 
he has lost his spirits.” 


al 
; 


sereeees Tho following singular epitaph in Ald- 
gato church-yard, London, related to an amiable 
spinster of forty-eight :— 
“ She was—but words are wanted to say what, 
Say whut a woman should be—she was that.”: 


few weeks the following couplet was neatly 


Ina 
add 


“A woman should be both a wife and mother; 
But Surah Joues was neither oue nor t’other.’ 


+A Douste Hir. 
k-layer to stuevo 


-A_ noble lord order- 
is house down in the 
ner, The brick-layer uous doing it to his 

lordship’s liking, and charging move than he ex- 
pected, the latter exclaimed in a violent fit of pas- 
5ion > 

“ You are an mrant knave.” 

“Am [?” said the br yer, “Just as your 
lordship spoke the clock struck two.” 


sreerees Wives are such uncertain property in 
Ohio that the proprietor of the Nixon House, at 
Alliance, eclebrated the safe return of his spouse 
from a three weeks’ visit in Cleveland, one even- 
ing last week, by a grand illumination, a band of 
music, and free drinks at the bar. The event was 
enjoyed by the whole town, us were also several 
tights growing out of it. 


seeeeee “John Bull ” writes to the Times: Our 
milkman being, we suppose, unwell yesterday, 
sent his little girl, tive years old, with the afier- 
noon’s allowance, when the question being put to 
her, “ what does your futher pat in the milk, my 

dear?”’ she instantly replied,— 
“ Only salt and water and alittle yellow ochre.” 


++ “Ah, said a Sunday School teacher, 
“ah, Caroline Jones, what do you think you would 
haye been without your good father and pious 
mother?” 
“‘[ suppose, mum,” said Caroline, who was very 
much struck witb the soft appeal; “I suppose, 
mum, as I should ha’ been a horphan!”? 


srseeees “How is you husband, dear?” asked 
one lady of another, 

“©, he’s ina very bad state!” was the reply. 

“ And pray, what kind of a state is he in?” still 
persisted the other. 

“In the State Prison.” 

tresses An Trishman, just from the sod, was 
eating some old cheese, when he found to his dis- 
may that it contained living inhabitants. 

“Be jubers,” said he, ‘does your chase in this 
country have childer?” 

. +++ Some one proposes that Mr. Barnum 
should get up a show of old bachelors, giving the 
highest prize to the one who will say, with truth 
and honesty, that he never was in love, and never 
was disappointed in his affections. 


sreeeees At a wedding the other day, one of the 
guests, who was often a little absent-minded, ob- 
served, gravely :— 

“Thave remarked that there have been more 
women than men married this year.” 


. + A person, fond of the marvelous, told 
an improbable story, adding, as was his wont, 

“Did you ever hear of that before?” 

“No, sir,” said the other; “ pray, did you?” 


seseeses Mrs, Alice Yell, on Saturday, cow- 
hided Mr. Lay, of Cumden, for promising to mar- 
ry her and not performing. As he wouldn’t make 
her Lay, she made him Yell. 


seseeeee Two fellows fought a ducl in Conrt- 
tand, Ala., a few weeks ago, and shot each other 
through the head. Verdict of the jury—died be- 
cause they were darned fools. 

+++ Sir John Davies, a Welshman, in the 
reign of King James 1, wrote a letter to the king 
in these words ;— 

“Most mighty Prince! the gold mine that was 
lately discovered in Ballycurry turns out to be a 
lead one.” 

sreseees Ata recent festival meeting, a married 
man, who ought to have known better, proposed, 
“The ladies, as “the beings who divide our sor- 
rows, double our joys, and treble our expenses.” 

seeseees An admirer of dogs, having had a 
new litter of a fine breed, a friend wished him to 
put him down fora puppy! 

“T set you down for one a great while ago,” 
was the answer. 

+ “Why do you always beat me down 
in my prices?” 

“ Becauso you are a vulgar fraction of humani- 
ty, and a vulgar fraction should be reduced to its 
lowest terms.” 


trsseees “Do you think me guilty of a false- 
hood?” asked Mr. Knott of a gentleman ho was 
addressing. 

“Sir, I tust render a verdict of Knott Guilty!” 


sreseres “T shall be indebted ta you for life,” 
as the man said to his creditars when he ran away 
to Australia. 

seesees The editor of a Georgia Opposition 
paper received lately a basket of pears with the 
followlng note: 
se send you some BU pears, the best you Ever- 





Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTME! 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
oud ofeach line, and have the answers all numbered, 


Enigma.—No 1. 
Lam composed of thirty letters. 

My 1, 11, 26, 10 is part of a ship. 
“7,9, 14, 23, 18 is my sister’s nance. 
“ 8, 11, 11, 30, 13, 8, 8, 19 is a friend’s name. 
“ 4, 22, 11, 10, 2,19, 15 is ao pood exercise in 
winter. 

“ 17, 6, 3, 10 is & point of the compass, 

“4, 20, 8, 7, 13, 14 ins passed. 

“ 8, 23, 19, 25, 23, 1U, 15 some folks take great 
delight in. 

29, 25, 26 is what all birds have. 

“ 2, 2u, 22 is n liquid greatly used. 

“5, 1d, 18, 24, 22 is a man’s mune, 

“10, 16, 12, Y, 27, 27, 1G is greatly used by men. 

“ 30, 28, 20, 24, 15is what 1 am and all have 
been. : 

“ 1, 20, 21, 2, 27 is what most all are fond of, 

“ 24, 18, 7, 13 is what everybody and everything: 
has got. 

“5, 20, 29 all love at times. 

26, 6, 9 is a large body of water. 

My whole is the author’s name and place of 
residence. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 2 
Tam composed of twenty-five letters, 
My 6,13, 8, 15, 10, 3, 25 is worn by ladies. 
“22,20, Y, 12, 11 is often wished for. 
“ 23, 6, 21, 12, 18 is a girl’s name, 
“ 1,5, 11 is part of year, 
“ 6,2, 10, 7, 15, 12, 2, 25, 19, 10,8, 21 is not 


small: 

“ 4,10, 7, 14, 19is used by bakers. 

“ 16, 17, 24, 15, 20, 9 is the name of a city. 

“ 22, 5, 3, 11 is the name of a irl. 

My whole is the name and place of residence 
of a young lady who reads the Waverley, 

Answer next week. 
2 +r» 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


Answer to Enigma No. 1. “ Gardner E. Greene, 
Newark, New Jersey.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “Miss Annie S. Car- 
ter, East Haddam, Conn.” 
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Txs paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wiil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing Immoral being admitted into 
Its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
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paper contains no ultra sentiments, and moddlesnelther with 
politics nor relision, bat is characterized by @ high mora) 
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we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where It has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out, 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get tho benefit ot 
the low price, We cannot send them at the club prico un- 
less recelved all together, as It is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 


Monthly Parts.—83. a year, or two for §5., in advance. 

Any one sending us Four Dollars cen have one copy of the 
“ Waverloy Magazine,” and either of the followinr 
works for one year by mail: “ Petenion’s Ladies’ Magazine,” 
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Gazette of Fashion," or “ Atlantic Monthly," 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

Tue Wax 70 Scpscarbe.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper is to enclose the money in a letter and address 
the publisher direct, giving individual name with the post 
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GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want age.t 
everywhere. Full particulars seut FREE, 

Vol. xxi & SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

‘Wo ha ec had manufactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, bo @ great conven- 
ence. It will hold a year’s numbers. It consiata of a sub- 
stantial cover, witb a simple cuntrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form, It will last forgeveral years. Tho price of 
this kind is75 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by Dex & Lo.. 





ett. 
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A DREAM OF THE PAST. 


YY the star’s silver light) 
On a wild autumn night. 
Iam dreaming of a sunny chime, 
Aud a sweet forest home, 
‘Where [ learned to roum 
In the hallowed olden time. 


Years have fled a score, 
‘To an ccholess shore, 
Since the glorious suuset hue, 
In a far-distaut land. 
Gleumed on the golden strand 
Ere fading forever trom view: 


‘And yet, methinks, I hear 
Tie song of night-bird clear, 
‘As sweetly sung in wildwood vale— 
“Aud sigh, o'er pebbly bed, 
Of silver winding thread, 
That flowing told a mourniu! tale. 





The grove of orange trees 
‘That nodded to the breeze, 
Exbaling odors with a sigh; 
‘And plumes of pink and White, 
‘And Ceres in the night 
Are vivid still in memory. 


And oh! that voice of love, 
Like echoes from above, 
Shall thrill my soul forevermore. 
0 happy, happy dream. 
We'll meet beyond the stream, 
To bask on Heaven's pearly shore. 
HUGENE RAYMOND. 








Gleanings from the Press. 


seseeess A Doo Exrruss.—Danicl Henshaw, 
Esq., recently read a very interesting paper on 
“ Statistics and anecdotes of travels ’* before the 
New England Historic and Genealogical Suciety, 
which has since been printed. Hoe states that be- 
fore the establishment of stage lines people were 
sometimes greatly perplexed for means of trans- 
mitting messages of importance. On onesuch oc- 
casion the following very ingenious and extraor- 
dinary mode was adopted with entire success :— 

“A family living over fifty miles trom Boston, 
who had removed from there a few years before, 
taking with them their favorite dog, Rover, had 
several times made their annual visit there, accom- 
panied by the same faithful animal. The necessity 
of sending a letter to Boston had now become ur- 
gent in the extreme, and indispensibly necessary; 
yet there seemed no possible way of transmitting 
it but by procuring some one to go on express, 
which at that time was next to impossible. While 
they were deeply perplexed in contriving ways and 
means, some oue said, perhaps more in jest that in 
earnest, ‘Send Rover.” Now Rover had proved 
himself, on many occasions, intelligent and faithful 
beyond others of his race, and the idea took at 
once. It was decided at any rate to try the exper- 
iment of sending Rover as bearer of dispatches, 
provided he could be induced to undertake so ar- 
duous and hazardous a mission. 

“The letter was accordingly prepared, and while 
they were fastening it around his neck the old dog 
would roll up his eyes in deep thought, as if pon- 
dering on the magnitude and responsibility of his 
charge, while he seemed to say, ‘I understand the 
busiuess perfectly, but dislike the undertaking, and 
must beg to be excused,’ And when the crisis 
came he did beg and plead most piteously. But, 
after pointing to the Last, the command was per- 
emptory— Go!’—and away he went in good ear- 
Dest, not on the old circuitous travelled road, but 
on a bee-line, across lots, determined to make 
short work of it, and probably not stopping for rest 
or refreshment till be reached his place of destina- 
tion, which was a little before daylight the next 
morning. There were two houses in Boston, not 
far apart, where the dog felt equally at home. Hoe 
gave notice at the first by howling and scratching 
at the door; but the family, not understanding the 
purport of so unscasonable a call, refused to re- 
spond, and he soon repaired to the other, where the 
surprise and astonishment at secing the old dog 
with his message was indiscribable. He was wel- 
comed and greeted with as much joy and gladness 
as if he had been an old intimate friend just re- 
turned from a long and dangerous sea voyage. 
He was, indeed, an old friend, the representative of 
long absent friends, at a distance, and bringing 
glad tidings from afar. The fame of this achieve- 
Taent soon spread among the friends and through 
the neighborhood, and Rover became the lion of 
the day. 

“This is believed to be the only instance where 
a quadruped has ever acted as bearer of dispatches, 
or post for carrying letters alone and so great a 
distance.” 











seserees A Nicut Warcn.—During a journey 
on the Great Plains of New-Granada, South Amer- 
ica, Iwas overtaken at night by an unexpected 
and early snow storm, and by a high fever, all at 
orice, at a piace on the Sante Fe road, which was 
then unoccupied by inhabitants for many a mile. 
Thad only a single companion, who did his utmost 
to hasten the horse attached to our wagon, to pro- 
tect me from the storm, and to keep up my cour- 
age. But we had not gone much further before 
he stopped the horse by the side of u large tree, 
and inade several incffectual attempts to find the 
road, which we must have left some time before, 
aud now could not distinguish, as the snow cover- 
ed the entire surface of the ground with one uni- 
form sheet of white. My companion began wrap- 
ping me in all the remaining clothes and skins he 
could find, so I might not perish; but his labor of 
kindness was suddenly brought to an end by tho 
roaring and snorting of the horse, which seemed 
prodigiously warmed. On looking around we saw 
a dark, object rapidly approaching over the white 

lain. 

“Climb the treo quick!” cried my comrade. 
“Up, or you are lost!” 

‘And seizing me by the shoulder, he hurried me 
from the vehicle to the foot of the tree, up which 
‘he assisted me to climb, and then speedily follow- 

after mo. 
ole horse meanwhile had attempted to fice, but 
the “dark object,” which was uothing less than a 
huge grizzly bear, knocked the poor animal down 
with one blow of his paw, and then proceeded to 
devour him in the most ravenous manner, The 
ynonster’s horrible munchings and growlings struck 
terror and sickness tu my very soul. I ucver heard 


hin; rriblo and marrow-freezing before 
ates “Aner he bad gorged himself upon the 
fiesh of our poor horse he caine and crouched un- 
der our tree, ns if waiting for us to come down 
and serve him for adessert. There the horrid brute 
lay through the long hours of the night, while we 
sat shivering in the tree. 

Early in the morning a largo party of traders 
were secn approaching, and the bear, becoming 
aware of their proximity, rose and gazed on them 
a moment, and then ran off at a speed which soon 
took him beyond the re of harm. We then 
hastily desceuded and_reevived such attention as 
the néw comers could bestow; buc it was many a 
month before I recovered trom the evil eflects of 
that dismal night-watch on the plains of New- 
Granada. 


seeseees HAUNTED Houszs.— We have never 
seon aghost. We have never had our sleep dis- 
turbed by those supernatural noises which others 
have heard in the dead night-time in old houses. 
Yet many a haunted house do we know, many a 
xyoom that is full of spectres. 

Spectres of the past, spectres of the loves and 
sorrows and passions that have there lived and 
died,—the chambers of some dwellings are so 
thronged with such, that on entering them one 
feels that he is treading amid the scenes of 2 
wagedy. 

Ic is not always necessary to know what persons 
have rejoiced or suffered in one of these houses, or 
what events grievous or terrible to the heart have 
happened there, in order to perceive the spectres. 
They leave an atmosphere of their own behind 
them; wall, floor, each article of furniture is im- 
pregnated with this magnetism, by which every 
one is afterwards more or less impressed, One 
imay bo so positive to such influences that they 
will not affect him sensibly, while they strike to 
the very soul of another. Perhaps some very sin- 
gular ghost stories may be explained in this way. 
The susceptible ghost-seer feels the magnetism of 
a place, and straightway his imaginution re-peo- 
ples it,—the curicus brain, like a sensitive daguer- 
reotype plate, retlecting the images of the past 
wid such vividness that they seem actually visible 
things. 

The mental law governing phenomena of this 
nature is too subtle to be grasped by the under- 
standing. We only know that the phenomena oc- 
curs, We have entered with a friend a house to 
whose history he was an utter stranger, and heard 
him, to the astonishment of all to whom the his- 
tory was known, describe its previous inhabitants, 
hitting off their characteristics and habits with an 
accuracy that seemed to border upon the miracu- 
lous. And doubtless, many of our readers have 
experienced in certain abodes depressions and agi- 
tations which have appew unaccountable, and 
could only have had their origin in the melancholy, 
the madness, or the remorse of some inhabitant in 
by-goue days. 















secoeees FEMALE Curiosity REPROVED.—The 
Persian Ambassador found himself so annoyed 
when in Franco by the insatiable curiosity of fuir 
Parisians, who came to his residence avowedly ‘to 
Jook at him,” that at last he resolved to revenge 
himself by the following little scheme :— 
On returning home one day from a ride, and 
finding, as usual, his apartments crowded by la- 
dies, he affected to be charmed with the sight of 
them, successfully pointing to each with his finger, 
and speaking earnestly to his interpreter, who he 
well knew would be afterwards closely questioned 
as to the purport of his remarks. Accordingly, 
the eldest of the ladies, who, in spite her age, prob- 
ably thought herself tho most striking of the 
whole party, and whose curiosity was particularly 
excited, after his excellency had passed through 
the suite of rooms, coolly inquired what might 
have been the object of his examination. 

“Madam,” replied the interpreter, “I dare not 
inform you.” 
“But I wish particularly to know, sir.” 
“Indeed, madam, it is impossible.” 
“Nay, sir, this reserve is vexatious—I desire to 
know.” 
“Oh, since you insist, madam—know, then, that 
his excellency hus been valuing you.” 

“Valuing us! how, sir?” 
“Yes, ladies — his excellency, after the custom 
of his country, has been placing a price upon cach 
of you.” 
“Well, that’s whimsical enough; and how much 
msy that lady be worth, according to his estima- 
tion 2?” 








“A thousand crowns.” 

“ And the other?” 

“Five hundred crowns.” 

“ And that young lady with fair hair?” 

“Three hundred crowns.” 

“ And that brunctte?” 

“The same price.” 

“ And that lady who is painted?” 

“ Vitty crowns.” 

“And pray, sir, what may I be worth in the 
tariff of his excellency’s good graces?” 

i: es Ob, madam, you really must excuse me; I 
eg— 

8 Come, come, no concealments.” 

“The prince merely said as he passed you—” 
“Well, what did he say?” 

“We said, madam, that he did not know the 
small coin of this country.” 





seeesees GErrine Ricu.—The difficulty of get- 
ting rich is commented on by the Albany Knick- 
erbocker in uoticing the failure of Jacob Little. 
He was once worth two million dollars in ready 
money, and had credit for five millions; but just 
as much as when he had only two thousand he 
wanted that to become four thousand, he now de- 
sired to change his two millions to four millions. 
He was not satisfied with an income of threc thou- 
sand dollars a week, but like Oliver Twist he 
wanted more. Reverses came and the great Bear 
of Wall strect was prestrate. Again he recovered; 
and again he fell before the chunging tide; and 
we believe he has suffered five failures, cach time, 
however, like an honorable mau, paying in full all 
demands against him. At bis presevt age it is 
doubtful if’ he will be able to overtake the fortune 
he has so long been in pursuit of, but he will un- 
doubtedly yet make Wall street fecl that he is 
alive. 

What is true of Jacob Little is true of everybody, 
for he has ouly acted out human nature, Men are 





nover rich on their millions more than thousands 
or hundreds; they are never satisticd, whatever 
they have; they never are, but always to be bless- 
ed. We start out into the world without a cont 
and think, while we toil for a mere pittance, that 
if we had a house over our heads we could call our 
own we should be independent and contented; 
then we want five or ten thousand dollars, and by, 
the time that has accumulated, the expenses of 
living have prosed upwards so fast that we must 
double it to keep clear of absolute want. Next the 
man may have his fifty or 2 hundred thousand ; but 
the value of money has changed to him; a dollar 
was once bigger than a doubloon now; and there 
iy the same desire to be rich as when the half 
cagies in his pocket were only pennics. | 7 

Happiness is not in riches; weulth is not in 
atundanco; independence and contentment depend 
not upon the extent of the lands, the number of 
ships, or the list of stocks one calls his own; it all 
depends upon the state of mind; and he who learns 
to do without what is not absolutely necessary is 
making just as much progress towards content- 
ment—perhaps more—as he who has acquired the 
meuns of satisfying that needless want. The uct- 
ual wants of mankind are few and simple and 
easily supplied; it is the artificial—the luxurics— 
that make us slaves; and beyond these we have 
imagiuury or anticipated wants, which may never 
come to us, that burden and perplex the soul. We 
have not the least confidence that the future will 
supply its own needs — that to-morrow will bo as 
abundant as to-day; we have no faith that God 
will temper the storms to the condition of the man, 
or give supplies when required and of the exact 
amount needed; and_therefore doing our own 
work and assuming God’s supervision, living in 
to-day all the future, and secking at once to sup- 
ply natural and artificial wants for all time, civil- 
zed society is a state of servitude. 

. + Arrican CRUELTY.— Mr. Galton, in 

his most interesting book, ‘‘ Trophical South Afri- 
ca,” records 2 barbarous semi-murder, which 
would never have been discovered but for some 
very remarkable tracks on the soft supd of the 
desert, which immediately struck his observant 
eye. Ho writes :— 
“} saw a horrible sight on the way, which has 
often haunted me since. We had taken a short 
cut, and were a day and a half from our wagons, 
when I observed sume smoke in front, and rode to 
see what it was. An immense blackthorn-tree was 
smouldering, and from the qnantity of ashes about, 
there was all the appearance of its having burnt 
for a long time; by it were tracks we could make 
nothing of; no footmarks, only a hand here and 
there. We followed them, and found a wretched 
woman most horribly emaciated; both her feet 
were burnt off, and the wounds were open and un- 
healed. Her account was, that many days back 
she and others were encamping there, and that 
when she was asleep, a dry but standing tree, 
which they had set fire to, fell down and entangled. 
her among its branches; there she burnt before 
she could extricate herself, and her people left her. 
She had since lived on gum alone, of which there 
were vast quantities about; it oozes down from the 
trees and furms large cakes on the sand. There 
‘was water close by, for she was on the edge of a 
river-bed. I did not know what to do with her; I 
lad no means of conveying her anywhere, or any 
place to convey her to. The Damaras kill useless 
aud worn-out people; even sons smother their 
sick fathers; and death was evidently not far from 
her. I had three sheep with me, so [ off-packed 
and killed one. She seemed ravenous, and though 
I had purposely off-packed some two hundred 
yards from her, the poor wretch kept crawling 
and dragging herself up to me, and would not be 
withheld, for fear I should forget to give her the 
food I promised, ete. I did the only thing I could. 
Icut the meat in strips and hung it within her 
reach, and where the sun would jerk (i. e. dry and 
preserve) it. It was many days’ provision for her. 
I saw she had water and firewood in abundance, 
and then I left her to her fate,” 


seseeves EDITORIAL Buessincs. — A writer in 
the Post gets off the following hit at Prentice. He 
suys: Everybody knows that among other small 
editorial blessings is the free admittances to thea- 
tres, concerts, ete. But the editor of the Loui: 
ville Journal is still more fortunate, und has been 
for a good many years on the free list for admis- 
sion to the caresses of young ladics of tender 
hearts and heads, all over the “Sunny South.” 
With him, one of the “ privileges of the press” is 
that of pressing soft hands and ruby lips, ad liber- 
tine, as Mrs. Partington would say. Now, as tho 
editor aforesaid is neither young nor handsome, 
nor a man of winning address, one might natural- 
ly enough bo puzzled to account for the extraordi- 











in words, by the infatuated damsels of the South. 
But the old readers of the Journal understand the 
matter “like a book.” Remembering the innu- 
merable namby-pamby poems in the Journal by 
“ Lizzie,” and “ Susie,” and “ Katie,” and the rest, 
all of which effusions were severally heralded to 
the world by the editor as ‘* A Gem,” and “ Anoth- 
er Gem,” and “ Still Another Gem,”—while every 
mother’s daughter was emphatically pronounced 
a “genius,” and nothing less —the reader has no 
difficulty in solving the mystery. Just let the ed- 
itor reject the verses, as nine times in ten his lit- 
erary taste would dictate, and he would soon find, 
what one often sees on theatrical placards, “ Free 
List Positively Suspended ?” 





seeeeeee THE FARMER OUTW1TTED.—Shooting 
poaching-dogs otten gets game-kecpers and others 
into hot water with the owners of the dogs, I 
lately heard of a gamekeeper who shot a furmer’s 
dog which was always in and out of the coverts 
doing harm to the game. At Jast, one day the 
keeper inct the dog wandering along off his guard, 
and shot him; he immediately dug a hole and 
buried him. While thus occupied, he happened to 
look up, and thero he saw the dog’s master watch- 
ing him through the hedge some distance off. The 
farmer did not come nearer, but walked away 
quickly in the direction of the mansiou-house of 
the keeper’s master. Ho was ushered in, and inade 
his complaint that he had seen the keeper shoot 
his dog. Tho master sent his steward to the game- 
keeper's house, with orders to inquire abont it, 





and to dismiss the keeper if the charge were true, 


nary favors which are lavished upon him, at least | 


But the proof was wanting; and th 

posed olny to dig up the dog then nme PTO. 
off they all started, and dug away the froshic 
moved earth till they exposed the dog’s taj 
When they dragged the body out, what was the 
farmer’s bewilderment to find that it was not his 
dog, but a dog he had never seen before, Ne . 
the keeper had really shot the farmer's dog a 
buried him in this place; and, having plenty of 
ready wit, reasoned that the farmer, havi y. 
the deed, had gone off to make a complaint aguinst 
him. He therefore ran off home as quickly os he 
could, shot a cur he happened to have, that luckil 
resembled the farmer’s dog, put him in his eres 
hare-pocket, and buried him in the hole he lad 
just duz; taking out, of course, the furmer’s do; 
he od shot. The poor farmer was not up to this 
quick manoevre; rubbing his eyes, sa; ing it was 
very odd; he could not make it out; te ‘was cor 
tain he saw his dog buried not half-an-hour ago in 
that very hole, but it was not there now. The mat- 
ter ended by the farmer accompanying his apolo- 
gies to the keeper with a fee; and to this day it is a 
mystery in the parish us to what became of tho dog. 


. + TomaToxrs.—This dellcious, wh 
vegetable is spviled by the manner it is Scere 
on the table. It is not one time in a hundred more 
than half-cooked; it is simply scalded, and served 
as a sour porridge. It should be cooked three 
hours—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit 
should be cut in halves, and the seeds scraped out, 
The mucilage of the pulp may be sayed, if desired, 
by straining out the seeds, and adding it to the 
fruit, which should boil rapidly for an hour, and 
simmer three hours more, until the water is 
dissolved, and the contents of the saucépan is mu- 
cilaginous matter, which is much improved by put 
ting in the pan, either before putting in the fruit 
or while it is cooking, an ounce of butter and a 
half pound of fat bacon, cut fine, to half a peck of 
tomatoes, and a small pepper pod, with salt to suit 
taste. The fat adds a pleasant flavor, and makes 
the dish actual food, instead of a mere relish. The 
pan must be carefully watched, and but little fre 
used, and the mass stirred uften to prevent burn- 
ing, towards the last, when the water is nearly all 
evaporated. The dish may be rendered still more 
attractive and rich, as food, by breaking in two or 
three eggs, and stirring vigorously, just enough 
to allow the eggs to become well cooked. Toma 
toes thoroughly cooked may be put in tight cana, 
and kept any length of time, or the pulp may be 
spread upon plates or dried fn the sun or a slow 
oven, and keep as well as dried pumpkin, dried. 
apples, peaches, or pears, and will be found equal- 
ly excellent in water. “For every-day use, a quan- 
tity sufficient for the use of a family for a weck 
may be cooked at once, and afterwards eaten cold 
or warmed over. We beg of those who use this 
excellent fruit to try what cooking will do for it. 
It has been eaten half-cooked long enough. It 
never should be dished until dry enough to be 
taken from the dish to the plates with a fork in- 
stead of a spoon. 








+» SraTE Or NAPLES.—The greatest dis- 
trust still reigns in Naples, and there is a perfuct 
chaos of opinions as to the future destinies of the 
country. A correspondent writing from that city 
says :— 

u Nothing will satisfy the Neapolitans but the re- 
tirement of the Bourbans from Naples, to join the 
princes of Central Italy. Ido not think diploma- 
cy wants to break up the dynasty. I suspect that 
M. Brenier and Mr. EWiot have received instrac- 
tions to favor a trial of the constitution under 
Francis II. The plenipotentiaries of England and 
France hold much the same language about the 
necessity of giving the ‘youthful king o trial 
‘This is all very well,’ say the Neapolitans. ‘tor 
you foreigners will not suffer, if, like Ferdinand, 
the king eventually breaks his word; we shall be 
the victims; we shall be imprisoned and exiled, 
and persecuted in every way. No! no! Better with- 
out 2 constitution than with one and a Bourbon on 
the throne.’ This represents the feeling of most 
thinking men. There are certainly a few, but 
very few, who belicve Francis will be honest, be- 
cause he could not help himself now that Austria 
is out of Italy. The moderate purty is full of ap- 
prehensions concerning the future course of events, 
An inspector of the tormer police has been stab- 
bed in the Strada di Toledo, and proclamations of 
Garibaldi and Settrimnbrini against the Bourbon 
dynasty have been distributed. The first one says, 
‘Tam n royalist, but prefer Victor Emmanuel, who 
will lead us against the Austrians.’ Meanwhile 
north and south the ainexation fever progresses, 
and nothing appears likely to satisfy it but the ut 
ter ruin of the family who by their unparalleled 
brnta!ties have provoked the anger of God and 
man.’ : 











seoseees A Rr0T ATPESIAWUR.—At Peshawur, 
which has just witnessed the triumphal progress 
of the viceroy, surrounded by an imposing array 
of British bayonets, a serious disturbance has 0c. 
curred, in consequence, to some extent at least, of 
the dread of new taxation. A correspondent, writ 
ing trom the spot Junv Sth, thus describes the ori- 
gin and progress of the disturbance 
“Tt was all nbout Mr. Wilson’s finance scheme, 
which the natives are imagining to be nothing less 
than based upon this mode of taxation—the ead. 
of a family to pay thirty-five rupees for bimself, 
thirty rupees for his wife, tlve rupees for cach of 
his children alive, and two rupees for every ouv he 
may have buried! With this extraordinary notion 
urging them on, 2 mob of nearly four thousund of 
the populace of Peshawur emerged from the city 
yesterday morning, and proceeded to the residence 
of cape James, our commissioner, and assailed 
it with sticks and stones, breaking the windows, 
and otherwise damaging the place. Intelligence 
was immediately conveyed to the brigadier, who 
immediately sent up the 17th irregular cavalry, 
under Captain Hickey. The cavelry was soon on 
the ground, and charged the crowd, without how- 
ever, using their swords. The mob were quickly 
dispersed, leaving four of the number dead on the 
ground, Where they had been trampled under the 
horses’ feet. Tho city gutes were immediately 
closed, and bodies of police placed at cach ene 
trance, to call to an account the people who might 
be on their return; and other energetic measures 
were ndopted to preserve the peace, which have 
had the effect of restoring tranquility to the plucs. 











Still ears are entertained of other demonstrations 
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of the kind, and the authorities are sleeping with 
one cye open. Some of the ringleaders have beon 
imprisoned, and others have been whipped.” 


sesseees WHAT I8 CoaL?—It is supposed that 
all coal, both soft and hard, is of vegetable origin, 
having been formed by long processes of fermen- 
tation, decomposition, and carbonization, from 
submerged forests, or from grasses, leaves, shrubs, 
and foliage, which have settled into compact miass- 
¢s, and have gone through various changes. Peat 
is vegetable mutter on the way to become soft 
coal, which, undergoing still further changes, be- 
comes hard coal. ‘The shapes of great trees, of 0 
size almost unknown on the earth at present, have 
Deen traced out in the coal-beds with great certain- 
ty. This is one of the most curious processes of 
investigation. This is one instance. 

‘A fossil trunk was found near Rpnu, which had 
seven hundred and ninety-two annular rings, 
showing that the tree which had been thus tarned 
into coal was nearly eizht hundred years old. The 
lignites ure very curious. These are specimens in 
the transition state from wood to conl. In some 
cases, a8 in one in the possession of the writer, 
while one end is coal the otho: yet wood, as i 
charred. The coal fields in the United States are 
about 150,000 square miles, and in Great Britain 
less than 12,000. Yet England produces about 
40,000,000 of tons per annum, while the United 
States produces only 7,600,000. In 1820 anthracite 
coal was scarcely known in this country, and no- 
body supposed it would burn, and only about 400 
tons wore sent to market. In 1850, 7,500,000 tons 
were sold. In England the soft, or bituminous 
coal, is the great staple, and the trade in this is 
growing in this country, about 1,100,000 tons hay- 
ing been produced last year. 

sesesess Toe Lonpon Tustes.— An American 
gentleman who recently visited the office and 
pross-room of the ‘Great Thunderer,” communi- 
eutes the following interesting facts which camo 
under his observation :— 

“They use nine tons of paper a day—enough to 
reach to Dover—eighty-three miles. The water to 
wet the paper is raised by an engine and going 
through a perforated zinc cylinder, falls on an 
endless blanket, and wets twenty-four sheets at a 
time. Thoy use twenty-seven kegs, or two tons of 
ink a week. Moulds for electrotyping are made 
of papier mache, trom which impressions are taken 
and ready for use in half-an-hour; can take six 
plates from a mould, the manner of doing it with- 
out burning the mould is a secret; save six hours 
by electrotyping. Have an eight cylinder Applo- 
gath press, that takes twelve thousand five hun- 
dred impressions, and a Ioe’s ten-cylinder, that 
turns out sixteen thousand and four hundred in 
nine hours, working six men. The latter, moving 
horizontally, is not near so complicated as the for- 
mer, which works vertically. They prefer Apple- 
garth’s, as it does its work more neatly. They em- 
ploy three hundred and sixty men, and issue fifty- 
five thousand copies; have a man who counts three 
hundred a minute, and they are all delivered five 
minutes after the stoppage of the press, One deal- 
er takes twenty-eight thousand copies in twenty- 
four cars. Two twelve horse power engines are 
used. Forty years ago, only took twelve thousand 
impressions per hour, and the first yearly volume 
(1791) is but quarter the size of quarterlics of late 
years. 


seeeeess Live IN A RAILROAD Car.—Long be- 
fore the train arrives we hear the roar of wheels— 
we see the glimmering of a glowing light. Bright- 
er and broader it opens; like the Cyclopean un- 
winking eye, itis the head-light of the train. Thon 
the steady jar, thon the mingled clank as ofa 
thousand shaken chains, and the cars are here. 
* All aboard!” aud “all right!” follow cach other 
in quick succession, and we are breathing the close 
and heavy dormitory. The car lamps have gone 
out disgusted; the little wakefulness of the sleep- 
ers has subsided, and the din snoring outline of 
cloaks and shawls and frightencd-looking heads— 
fiecked here and there like a troubled sea, with 
white, compose the landscape; while over all, like 
pendulums, swing plethoric carpet-bags slowly to 
and fro; and little satchels, brisk ax mantel clocks, 
and bonnets made of nothing, dance up and down 
like blossoms in a rain, all timed to the motion of 
atrain. But the dim gray turns to an old white, 
and breathing bundles begin to stir. Out of an 
egg-shaped packet is hatched a woman, with locks 
dishevelled, like Venus trom the sca. A throc or 
two and a rougher form emerges from cloak and 
shawl and shakes itself awake. A shapeless heap 
turns out to be a man, bearded like a pard. A pair 
of boots thrust out like bowsprits, dip out of sight 
as the owner comes in view. Ono soothing an ir- 
ritured hat with gentle touches of his elbow; anoth- 
er pulling ata wilted collar. Disordered tresses 
are smoothed with hasty touchea of the hand, and 
crumpled sleeves persuaded into shape. One lady 
has Iearned her lesson from Grimalkin, aud makes 
her toilet precisely like 2 cat. 

seseeees BEATING Down. — Our country store- 
keepers, we find, are slow to adopt the more ra- 
tional and modern modes of dog business. And 
in this remerk we must include the business men 
of large towns, who, with all their energy aud in- 
telligence, which are very great, know not how to 
educate their customers up to the improved meth- 
ods that prevail in New York. 

For example. Tho system of “ one price and no 
abatement,” which is now almost universal in our 
largest cities, is scarcely known in the thriving 
towns of the interior. No store-keceper seems to 
think of asking the price which he means to take; 
and, of course, no customer ever thinks of giving 
the price that is asked. The consequence is, that 
every sale is a contest of rival wits, a laborious 
and disagreeable struggle of cunning with cunning, 
in the course of which truth, deceney and self-re- 
spect are eut-raged. This is extremely absurd, 
and utterly unworthy of rational and civilized 
beings. Nothing whatever is gained by it; for, 
a8 a gencral rule, the store-keeper and the custom- 
er are pretty evenly matched, and the only result 
of a tedious chaffering is, that the seller gets the 
price he meant to take, and the buyer pays the 
price he ought to pay. The simple rule of one price 
and no abatement obviates all this contention and 
waste of time, and is the only rule consistent with 
strict honesty and self-respect. A universal re- 
form in this particular is urgently demanded. 











sressees SALEM W1ITCHBRAFT.—A correspon- 
dent of the New York Advertiser writes trom Su- 
lem, Massachusctts : 

a I visited tho relics still remaining of that won- 
derful chapter in the volume of popular delusions 
—Sulem Witchcraft.” These are mainly records 
kept by the court-house. ‘The original documents 
are still in good preservation, and, their age con- 
sidered, are remarkably legible; but one of the 
clerks has just completed a Jabor of love by en- 
grossing a fair copy of the whole into a bound yol- 
ume, with a copious index, so that immediate ref- 
erence may be made to any portion; 1 read one of 
the indictments, a part of the evidence, and the 
sheriff's return of execution—but throughout the 
proceeding are unmistakable. From the incipient 
accusation to the bitter end of conviction and death, 
guilt is taken as granted; the accused is required 
to establish innocence, and not the accuser to 
prove the guilt, 

_ ‘Among the documents is one curious for the 
light it throws upon the state of fomalo education. 
in 1692, It is a reportof the jury of matrons, em- 
paneled to search the bodies of the unhappy vic- 
tims of malignant public credulity for ‘ witch- 
marks.’ To the names of each of the signe 
without exception, is attached * her (X) ma 
In connection with the documentary evidence, a 
few ordinary pins arc shown. They wore produc 
ed on the trial, in proof of the torments inflicted 
on the bewitched through the alledged diabolical 
practices of those whom they accused, very much 
as an axe ora pistol is produced in capital cases 
of the present day as an instrument with which a 
murder was perpetrated. These pins were fo 
merly shown in papers, but numbers of them d 
appeared with a mysterious celerity in keeping 
with their alleged magical derivation, and the au- 
thorities were compelled to resort to the measures 
adopted in still older times by Solomon, in his 
dealings with the oricntal powers of darkness, and 
the taming of refractory genii, and the remainiug 
pins are now confined and sccurely sealed in a 
cylinder of glass, 

“ From the court-house I proceeded to the ‘ house 
of seven gables,’ which still remains standing. 
Its exterior has been modernized, and the gables 
taken down, but the back room, where the prelim- 
inary examinations took place before the Justice, 
has escaped the march of modern improvement 
and remains unchanged. Time would uot permit 
me to extend my walk to the witches’ hill, where 
the executions took place, but I saw at the office of 
the register » part of the tree upon which the poor 
victims suffered tho extreme penalty of the law. 


Hosor anp Music.—When humor 
joins with rythm and music, und appears in song, 
its influence is irresistible; its charities are count- 
less; it stirs the feelings to love, peace, friendship, 
as scarce any moral agent can. ‘The songs of Be- 
ranger ure hymns of love and tenderness. [ have 
secon great whiskered Frenchmen warbling the 
“bonne Viella,” “ Soldats, au pas, au pas,” with 
tears rolling down their moustaches, Ata Buros 
festival, I have seen Scotchmen singing Burns, 
while the drops twinkled down their furrowed 
cheeks; while cach rough hand was flung out to 
grasp its neighbor’s; while carly scenes and sacred 
recollections, and dear, delightful memories of the 
past came rushing back at the sound of the famil- 
ar words and music, and the softened heart was 
full of love, and friendship, and home. Wumor! 
if tears are the arms of gentle spirits, and may bo 
counted, as sure they muy, umoug the sweetest of 
life’s charities—of that kindly sensibility, and 
sweet, sudden emotion, which exhibits itself at the 
eyes, | know no such provocative as humor. It is 
an irresistible sympathizer; it surprises you into 
compassion; you are laughing and disarmed, and 
suddenly forced into tears. 

I once heard 2 humorous baladist, a minstrel 
with wool on his head and an ultra Ethiopian 
complexion, who performed a negro ballad that I 
confess moistencd these spectacies in the most un- 
expected manner. They have guzed at some doz- 
ens of tragedy queens dying on the stage, and ex- 
piring in appropriate blank verse, and I never 
wanted to wipe them. They have looked up, with 
deep respect be it said, at many scores of clergy- 
meu in pulpits, and without being dimmed; and 
behold, a vagabond with # corked face and a banjo 
sings a little song, strikes a wild note which sets 
the whole heart thrilling with pity. Humor! hu- 
mor is the mistress of tears; she knows the way 
to the fons luchrymarum, strikes in dry aud rugged 
places with her enchanting wand, bids the foun- 
tain gush forth and sparkle. She has refreshed 
millions more from her natural springs than ever 
trigedy has watered from her pompous old urn. 


seoeeees BrrMincuAM, ENGLAND.—This is a 
town of extraordinary contrasts; one or two good 
streets and a pleasaut suburb, with an overflowing 
inass of ugliness so dingy, black and squallid in 
places, that a stranger’s heart aches and his eyes 
grow painfully weary at the sight. Smoke dark- 
ens the sky and obscures the landscape for miles 
around, and the dead gloom contrasts strangely 
with the strong, eager lite of the whole neighbor 
hood. 

Here are congregated nearly three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, comprising the busiest and 
most ingenious handicrafismen that the kingdom 
can produce; and of all the contrasts here appar- 
ent, the greatest is, perhaps, that between the in- 
genuity and its environment. In miserable w 
shops and grimy holes and corners results of in- 
dustry are accomplished which seems little less 
wonderful. 
stamping machines, of swift rollers and laboring 
wheels and mighty steam cngines, is heard in 
every quarter but that of Edgbaston, which is the 
Bayswater of Birmingham; and tall chimnies 
pouring forth their clouds of blackness, catch the 
traveler’s cye frum far, It is for the most part a 
town of workshops, and you may walk from street. 
to street noting the change of aspect with change 
of trade, The jeweler’s quarter looks clean and 
respectable; but yo among the pearl-button mak- 
ers, who have beeu somewhat “ put about” by the 
introduction of vegetable ivory, and you see 
of cleanliness, and a suspicious of makeshift, while 
in quarters where the ring of the anvil most pre- 
vailx, you look in eanliness, and tind 
nothing to admire except mechanical contrivauices. 
A grouping of trades is noticeable; in one quarter 





the acuters of stenm-power, with their noisy and 


The noise of daammer and file, of! 


heavy operations; n another stampers and pierc- 
ers, gilt-toy makers, makers of studs, swivels and 
sleeve-links; then dic-sinkers, lapidaries, rosc-en- 
gine turners, spoon and fork makers and chasers ; 
a little farther there are the makers of coffee-pots, 
knobs and handles, dram-flasks, game-bags, shot- 
Deus, lamps, clock-cases, watch-hands, and so 
fore, , trade after trade in what seems endless va- 
riety. You wonder how they all live. 

seeseeee A BAND OF OUTLAWS CAPTURED.— 
The agents of the Overland Mail Company have 
succeeded in breaking up a formidable band of 
robbers und thieves on the Colerado and Gila riv- 
ers. That section has been a place of refuge for 
fugitive villains for a long time, and their numbers 
have heretofore given them impunity from arrest. 
Many robberies haye been perpetrated upon indi- 
viduals, and also upon the Company. 

On a recent oecasion, one hundred sacks of bar 
ley, worth at that point twelve cents per pound, 
were carricd off; animals were also stolen. The 
intentions of the band, however, were growing too 
sanguine for all of them. A plan was laid to rob 
the mail and passengers, and also the agent of the 
road, Before it was accomplished, one of’ the 
band revealed the plot to Mr. Stevens, agent at the 
Colorado, and he, with others, took immediate 
steps to break up the gang. On the 13th ult., 
three men were arrested and choked by a hang- 
man’s noose from the lower branch of & mesquit 
until they confessed crimes, names, and numbers, 
with uccks black from the compression of the 
rope. They were ironed, and sent under escort to 
San Dieyo for trial. They were men for whom re- 
wards were still advertised, as escaped fugitives 
from the courts of the county. The next day two 
others, having a lurking place down the river, 
were arrested, and, after confession, were ordered 
to leave the country at un lour’s notice, which 
they were only too glad to do. The revelations 
located members of the band all along the road as 
far as Tuscon, where the leader, a bold man, es- 
caped from justice in Los Angeles, remained. 
Two other bad men were arrested at the Ferry— 
Reub. Leroy and Charley Rathbun—making ten 
in all, eight of whom were sent to San Diego for 
trial, There was great excitement among all the 
bad characters there, but the promptness of 
Stearns and Jacobs so astonished them that they 
made no attempt to rescue their associates, 

seeeeeee DELIBERATION.—Davy Crockett has 
farnished the world with a some-valuable maxim, 
namely: “First be sure you are right then go 
ahead.” 

1 recollect a somewhat remarkable instance of 
this due and proper deliberation, which, o3 an 
illustraiton of the maxim, is too good to be lost. I 
was on the U.S. brig Dolphin, in the year 18—. 
One night we were quietly resting on a calm sea, 
near the equator—the sailors were lying asleep 
around the deck, and not a sound was to be heard 
except the occasional flapping of the sails. Sud- 
denly all hands were aroused by the ery of “ Light 
oh!” from the masthead. “ Where away?” cried 
the officer, through a speaking trumpet. To this 
there was no ponse. “ Where away?” again 
cried the officer, but still there was no answe 
The officer several times repeated the call, became 
impatient, irritated, exasperated fand sent up aloft 
a volley of classical lmguage, such as, ‘ where 
away, you d—d shoemaker?” (that’s worse thana 
landlubber to a sailor.) Still no notice was taken. 
At length the ofticer called one Dennis, and told 
him to go up and pull that fellow down. Duly 
commissioned, Dennis started aloft, and had 
scarcely touched the first foot rope when the prob- 
lem was solved. 

In a clear, brond, Scotch voice, strengthened no 
doubt by preparation and confidence, in truth our 
hero sung out: “It’s the moo-oo-n, sir.” He had 
been considering, while it was first rising, whether 
it was a vessel. It is needless to add that the ex- 
pectation and sudden result kept the crew in good 
humor the rest of the night, and the captain is re- 
ported to have said privately, “ that fellow ouzht 
to have been a judge since he took time to consider 
whether the moon was a light.” 


seeeeees CRUEL, CRUEL Woman.—Tho Marys- 
ville Democrat tells of a handsome young widow 
residing there, who, like all of her class, is pester- 
ed with suitors. On Monday last (washing day,) 
one came along. She was up to the clvows in 
suds, and opencd the door with a determination to 
say something harsh; thought better of it, and 
suid to the handsome young man 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Jolm Smith; Iam very 
glad to see you, and should be glad to have you 
come in, but the fact is, [um busy in the kitchen, 
washing.” 

« Ah, no matter,” he answered, “I will sita little 
while in there; you can just go on with your work 
the same; I delight to get into the kitchen, it is so 
pleasant and home-like.” 

If he was delighted, so was not the widow. She 
gave him a chair, and chatted away quite merrily ; 
however, at the same time, seemingly very much 
engaged with the work before her. 

Presently she took up a large-sized wash-basin, 
aud filled it full of hot suds from the boiler on the 
stove, and stepping to a table, took up a bouquet 
that was lying thereon, and in the most innovent 
manner conceivable, asked the gentleman if he 
could tell the botanical name of one of the flowers 
contained therein. Of course he raised from the 
chair and stepped forward to examine it. The 
malicious woman adroitly sect down the basin in 
the vacated seat, Then she riveted his gaze with 
one of her sweetest smiles, aud presented to him 
the bouquet and begzed he would keep it for her 
suke—and bade him resume his seat. He obeyed. 
That widow has not had a caller in her kitchen 
sinc mee 

.- - Ay Inpran Funerat.—A Fort Riley 
correspondent of the Pittsburg Dispatch gives the 
following description of an Indian funeral: 

There was a procession of wagons, drawn mostly 
by small Indian horses, called ponies. The first 
; Wagon contained a rough coflin and six old 
| squaws, three on each side of the coffin, all kueel- 

ing with heads bowed in mournful silence; the 
| horses also walked slowly along, with their heads 





wagons contained children (the youngest in front) 
all silent, some with downcast eyes, and others 
gazing at the scene in wonder. Then followed 
quite a number of the Indians on their ponies, all 
in single file, no two riding abreast. In the rear 
were several old Indians, on foot, tottering along 
as if they, too, had nearly vlossomed for the grave. 
They came to the entrance of the graveyard; tho 
coftin was carried to the grave, a ring was formed 
around it, all kneeling, and as it descended, alow, 
monning chant was commenced, which seemed to 
swell until it became sweet but mournful to the 
ear, then it died away in the same low sounds with 
which it began; all arose, and one by one left, a 
few of the near relatives of the deceased remaining 
to ponder his untimely death. 


fcttse+s THRILLING InciDENTS.—In connection 
with the recent Ludy Elgin disaster, it is stated 
that the wife of Juo. O’Grady became quite frantic 
on the vessel, und throwing her arms about her 
husband begged that he would not desert her. He 
saw that he could do nothing in the water with her, 
frightened as she was, and embracing her ho said, 
“My dear, if we must drown we will yo down to- 
gither,” they were not seen after that. 

Mr. Eviston was with his wile on the pilot-house, 
and his sole care seemed to be for her. When near 
the shore a huge wave washed her off into the lake. 
Her husband instantly lett his place and swam to 
her assistance. Seizing her in his arms he strug- 
gled back through the waves, and by great exer- 
tions succeeded in placing her again by his side on 
the pilot-house. Both were snyed. Such conduct 
on the part of Eviston is noble and heroic, and the 
yictor upon the battle-field deserves no greater lau- 
rels than he. 

Frederick Snyder, passenger, says :—“ A little 
distance from my raft a young lady fell off from a 
raft, and just as she fyi a man on my raft cried 
out, ‘O God! there goes my poor daughter.’ He 
said this in the most heart-rending tones, and his 
daughter must have heard it, for she raised up her 
head as she was going down, and looked at her fa- 
ther with an angelic smile, as she senk for the last 
time. I uever shall forget the purity of that smile 
as long as I live. 
++ SINGULAR Casy In A Frencu Court. 
A most extraordinary case is now ng before 
one of the French courts. A certain M. C. died, 
leaving an express order to his heirs that he should 
bo buried in church, and a handsome sum paid to 
the priests on condition that “nobody should laugh 
white the service was going on.” The intelligent 
defunct had observed that undertakers and priests 
permit themselves very often to take hilarious lib- 
erties with death, and he was determined that ho 
should be buried with the gravity appropriate to 
the grave. Of course the odd request got noised 
abroad; all the village came to the funeral; and 
everybody keeping an eye on everybody clse to sce 
that nobody should so much as wink, the natural 
result followed. A fat priest near the coffin was 
the first to break down; the choir boys, in the frail- 
of their youth, followed the fat priest; the minor 
canons frying to stop the choir boys, or at least 
make them “laugh out of the wrong side of their 
months,” caught the contagion, and began to shake 
their sides; the deacons went off next into a full 
guffaw; aud finally the cure himsulf was conquered 
and choked in bis handkerchicf. In short, a mer- 
rier interment was never witnessed. It was tho 
joke of the season. But the heirs, not liking the 
sport, haye refused to pay the clergy for their rol- 
licking services, and the matter is now in court, 
where it will doubtless ceuse to be a laughing mat- 
ter to any but the lawyers. 


seeesees WRETCHEDNESS.—Look at that cren- 
ture whose shivering limbs and pinched and hun- 
gry features appeal to your tenderest feelings! 
‘Are you to follow the footsteps of the good Suma- 
yitan, or, passing by on the other side, leave that 
hapless child to its miserable ‘loom? Little do 
you know what misery, what bitter hours, what 
biting cold, what brutal usage ere summed up in 
its short experience. This elf-like creature, whose 
infancy was neither cradled nor carressed, that 
stands here with naked limbs and tangled locks, 
and “uncouth features, meagre, pale and wild,” 
has suffered day by day the most bratal usage— 
usage such as, if inflicted on child, brother, sister 
of yours or mine, would stir the very depths of 
passion, and make our eyes flash with angry fires. 
What mothers they have! One night the street 
along which I walked was suddenly filled with 
loud, piercing shrieks. A poor, starved-like boy, 
whose mother was going with her paramour to 
drink, had followed her, remonstrating with her. 
She had turned on him like a wild beast. I found 
her beating him most savagely, And I well re- 
member with what rage, when I had thrust myself 
in between them and flang her back, she tured on 
me to justify her brutality; alleging that, as the 
child was hers, she might treat him as she liked. 


‘Written for the Waverley Maguzino. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


H! these are household words; they have been 
Sony and tenderly, in childhood’s hour; 
And though the tics which bouud us then are broken, 
We ne'er forget their solemn, holy power. 
From the dim past there comes a gleam of light, 
When at ihe close of day we hear the words, * good- 
night.” 


Forgotten is all care, and grief, and sadness, 
Forgotten years of weariness and pain: 
We have goue back to duys when notes of gladness 
Ever float ucar us, a melodious strain. 
‘And eyes gaze on us with affection’s light, 
‘And Voices prized so much say, lovingly, * good- 
night.” 
Alas! from dreams like this a rade awaking 
Reeallx our wandering thoughts, and with a sigh 
We listen to Jife’s waves uround ue breaking, 
‘And all our sunny visions fade aud die. 

Yet friendly hands stil] olasp our own each night, 
‘And still we pause aud listen to the words, * good- 
night.” : 

But, oh! the voices of the past may never 
Fall soothiugly upon our listening ears; 
Relentless Denti, great in thy power to sever 
Our hopes— thou has wo pity tor our tare, 





‘near the ground, as if conscious that their last sad 
| duties were bein per prmed for mother of the na- 
‘tive sons of the soil, The second, third and fourth 


Yet conqueror. mighty as thon art, Faith's light 
Can piviee thy gloom—Lev oud we know ‘tis clear and 
bright. Yaman ANKE KERWODE. 
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THERE’S A CHIME OF MUSIC RINGING, 


COMPOSED AND RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MR. J. FIAL, ELLIOT. 
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2. 3. 
In a little sacred chamber, When the wing of sorrow flutters, 
Far from mortal eye, Sweetest strains awake ; 
6 Heavenly voices soft are breathing And, unless we check their progress, 
& Hopes that may not die. Flight to Heaven they take, 
Here within this sacred chamber, There assuming forms of prayer, 
Lie our joys and fears ; Join an angel clan, 
Here affection’s fount is flowing, Telling that one chord is severed 
And the fount of tears. ‘ In the heart of man. 
Cnorus. There’s a chime, &ec. Cronus. There’s a chime, & 
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(oory RIGHT sEoURED.) that is altied to any in my veins. 


EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 


Chapter XIV.—Chiistmas, 





sure she is Delle’s mother. 


civility. 


the ba: 





to-morrow.”” 
around the room, ar 
furs, and placing a deli 











vt aTie Christmas eve: ‘midat cloud of gold and dun, 
n softened glory, seta the winter wun: a ; 4 
“ynd aplund mead, und forest bear steps to find Aunt Kitty and obtain the baske: 


White val 
Sleep tn calm benuty ‘neath the misty alr. 
‘The tall old pines, on many a verdant crown, 
Cateh the rich Instre as his orb goes down, 

And the bright brooks, in crystal fetters boand, 


Like burnished wirrors skirt the landscape round ** 
Brows. 





er.” 












had often 
ply of provisions, and often presenting her wit! 
APPY IN THE: some necessary article of clothing that she coul 
y sunshine of her| not otherwise have obtained. Now, thouzh shi 
; pleasant home, 
Effie spent a de- 
lightful autumn, 











came on it found ' and conversation highly, as it afforded the materi 
her as gay as 2 als for much amusement. 

frolicsome hum-| Ax she descended the snow-wreathed_hill, an 
ming-bird. It 


was Christmas ! little hut, Effie burst intoa wild gush of song, tha 











Eve; and seated | as it rang out on the frosty air, was joined by 
in her cozy little 
chamber, she 
was basily en- 
gaged in sorting 
witts for each 
member of the; 
household, gi 


opposite to her. She paused, and the voice in 


















the last line, a footstep crushed the cri: 


stroke to several 
little articles of 
; her own manu- 
facture. And 
here her fun-lov- 
ing spirit devel- 
oped itself in her manner of arranging and Iabel- 
ing the An almanac of ancient date /averted her head and walked rapidly on as if t 
found its into Mr. Sherwood’s embroidered ; pass him. 
slippers, with a primer containing the alphabet, 
and words of three letters; while a pair of leathern 
spectacles accompanied Aunt Kitty’s elegant cdi- 
tion of Pilgrim’s Progress. A pair of driving 
gloves for Nicholas were stuffed with oats for his | s 
horses; and, wrapped in a dozen papers, was g j 

huge nail, with the injunction to drive it up in the “Tam rejoiced to sec you, my dear, 
carriage house and ling the accompanying horse- , you going with that elegant basket?” 


whip on it. 


saw her approach. 


bridge. 








and peering beneath her hood. 
word, this is an unexpected meeting,” and hi 
ized her hand. 




















eausht hastily up, and deposited in the closet ad-° plied Effie, quickly, endeavoring to withdraw he: 
joining; for their very existence was to be kept | hand from his grasp. 
secret from every one until the succeeding morn- 
ing. 
“ Come in,” said Effie, and Chloe entered. 
“Two letters for you, Miss Efe;” and placing 
them on the table she hurried out, while Elie de-: what ‘you think of me?” 
youred their contents. Sav 
The first was from Jack, who was attending character is a pair of long ears.” 
school in Philadelphia, and muming on cereus? “May the deuce fly away with you,” angrily 
out of school hours to pay his boar d. Tt an-! exctaimed the man. 
nounced that he was expecting to spend the holi- 
day at Poplar Grove with his mother, and would 
call on Effie daring his stay there. The rest of voking tone. 





you are a perfect canary bird to sing,” said he. 
“Thank you, sir,” drily responded Efe. 














the letter was devoted to accounts of his prog: 
in his studies, and profuse exprsssious of grati- 7 can’t heur ti 
tude, with kind wishes for his generous little | 
friend whose bounty paid his tuition and purchas-} pnd dey 
ed his books and out-lit. 

“<Pshaw!” said Effie, 





is insolence.” 








tic turned to leave him. 


} court Ki 
“T wish Jack wouldn’t) “ Not so fast,” growled he, with a jerk of her 
pat so much praise on my shoulders that [ can’t! arm, that brought her quickly forward; and the | 





walk under it. [ declare it is too bad;” and a! sharp-witted girl sank upou the snow with » hol- 
martyrlike expression crept over her sunny face | low groan. 

as she opencd her remaining epistle, which was! “Qh dear! oh dear! I’m dead! ?’m murdered! 

from Dele Graves, as she signed herself, and con- ! Ob-h?’ moaned she. 

tained the pleasant information that she “What's the matter?” roughly interposed the 

xed papa to let her come out and spend Chyist-- rufflan, ; 

is th her dear cousin Etlic, and he coming “What's the matter?” repeated she, indignant- 
to bring her himgWr. ‘iy. “£ would ask a poor, sick, killed mortal, 

The sudden elevation of Effie’s oy : ving in a tit, what’s the matter! Oh dear! oh-h! 
the contemptuous shrus of her should 
displayed a lack of cousinly affection. 

“T wonder how papa can think that girl is Aunt 
Lizzie’s child. If all the Ashley’s in the universe - y 
were to join hands and swear that it were true, J claring that she could not stir an inch, 
wouldn’t believe it. There would have been a, “ But you must, harshly exe! med the man, | 
connecting link between papa’s heart and hers be- “You made me helieve once that you saw some. 
fore this wonderful revelation, if she was his thing, and then rau away from me, and [ can’t be 
neice, for natare isn’t so blind that she can’t dis- lieve you now.” 
cern her on kindred, and [ positively kaow that“ Oh-h dear! T shall never wilk any more, I 
Adelle Beardsley is kept alive by no drop of blood ‘ Avow L never shall,” mournfully cried the sobbing ‘ 

















brows, and 
"8, certainly 





sprained my ankle ae 
“Pshaw! you're only fooling,” said he, donbt- 


fully; but she continued to Jameut and sob, de-+ 






























If she is my 
cousin, stepmother Graves is my aunt, for I am 
Thave not quite for- 
gotten my lady’s efforts to poison Curly; but I 
suppose, for papa’s sake, I must treat her with 
There!” exclaimed Effie, as she glanced 
towards the little time-piece on the mantle-shelf, 
“it is getting late, and if [ don’t carry old Mildred 
ket of provisions Aunt Kitty put up for 
her it will hardly be a merry Christmas for her 
And, springing up, she tripped 
ved herself in her clonk 
te blue merino hood on 
her head, she tucked back her curls, tied it be- 
neath her chin, and went down stairs with quick 


which sho was to carry to “ Mildred the Wander- 


Since her first mecting with Effie the old woman 
had in a measure relented towards her, as the girl 
ited her, carrying her a plentiful sup- 


persisted in calling Effie the “ sprite of Oakwood 
Hall,” declaring that there was a supernatural 
power in those grey eyes, she received her gifts 
and when winter | with gratitude; and Effie enjoyed her strange ways 


took the narrow beaten path that led to Mildred’s 


heavy, though not unmusical bass voice, that 
seemed to proceed from below the path and nearly 


stantly ceased; but when she again resumed her 
sony its tones again mingled with her own, coming 
nearer and nearer to the path, and, as she finished 
Nd, wiv | isped snow; 
ing the finishing | and through the leafless bushes that skirted the 
road, 2 tall figure strode hurriedly, stopping as he 
A glance at the dark features 
told Effie that he was the villain from whom she 
so fortunately escaped when she met him hy the 


“ Where are you going, Nightingale? Pray stop 
and sing for me,” said he; but, without reply, Effie 


“ Wait a moment, pretty one, and let 
me see your face; perhaps we are old acquaint- 
ances,” cried the man, stepping in front of her, 

“Now, ’pon my 
“ Tere is the little horse-woman 
hat ran so gracefally away from me not long ago. 
Where are 
+ “Tf Twas to express my honest opinion, I 
A rap on the door, and the packages were ' should say that it is none of your business,” re- 
“Don’t put on so many airs, my honey; I think 


“Come, now, my little chicken, just tell me 


! “I think all you need to show the world your 


“Tam always happy to return the compliments 
and wishes of my friends,” retorted she, in a pro- 


“T tell you, girl,” exclaimed he with an oath,” 


“Very well, sir, then I may bid you good-night, 
in peace and safety ;” and with a grave 


Don’t you see that you pulled me around till you: 
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Effie, making desperate attempts to rise, but fail- 
ing and sinking back apparently exhausted. 

“Yet me help you,” said the man, softened by 
her evident «distress; and with much difficulty he 
raised her to her fect, but she could not walk, and 
leaned heavily against his arm, 

“Tf I could have a eune, or stout walking-stick,” 
xaid she, “ with your help [ might walk on a short 
distance. Oh dear!” she groaned. 

“But [ve got you up, and I can’t leave you to 


Curse the women with their weak ankles and 
feet.” 
“Don’t,” fecbly interposed Effie. ‘Can’t you 
carry me to that tree yonder, and let me lean 
t pening it while you go and get a walking-stick for 


me 
“T could, but I’m half afraid you aro fooling.” 
“Oh dear! how can you talk so heartlessly? 


hh] lieve ma.” And the girl groaued as if in deep 
| pain. 
e| “Til trast you this time,” said her companion, 


her to the tree. 
i-] yourself so till I come back.” 
move, 


it, | watch it. 


get back.” 





ting villain moved away. 


e 





ae 





an angle in the path, and stru 
young hickories to the right; 





and then, gras; 





which was a half-mile distant, 


chair, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Aunt Milly! there’s 2 man coming.” 
io] The witch, comprehending that Effie wo 
sued, closed the door and barred it before the 





Pp 
bi 


to his heavy knock demanded, in a shrill tone: 

y} “Who is there?” 

ie} “A weary traveler,” was the ready answer. 

have lost my way, and ain nearly famished. 
At the sound of his voice a momentary shudder 

convulsed the frame of the hag 

“ What is your name?” 


creature a distress before you relicve him?” said 
rr} the stranger ironically. 

Again the woman started with a sudden tremor 
of agitation; and turning to Effic, said, as she 
touched the handle of the knife, concealed in the 
folds of her dress,—“ I can protect myself if he 
dares to offer violence; and if he follows you for 
any purpose, look well to your own safety. Go 
into the inner room, and when I admit him, as I 
parley with him, make your escape through the 
,| back window and return to Vakwood Hall.” 

“T will not leave you in this cowardly manner,” 
said Effie, firmly. “ lc is in pursuit of me, and 
will wreak his vengeance on you when he finds 
you have concealed my escape.” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed the woman imperatively,— 
“obey my word, and on the morrow you shall 
hear from me.” 

She grasped the girl’s hand, drew her towards 














to the door, without further comment she pro- 

veded to unbar it. As it swung heavily on its 

hinges, Effie heard an oath from the stranger, fol- 
lowed by the quick interrogutlon,— | 

“ Who are you, hag of perdition?” 

The shrill voice of the woman replied, in an ex- | 

cited tone,—“ Wretch, do you dare to insinwue | 

: that you know me not? Behold Mildred the Wan- 

; derer, the bereaved and maddened mother! Tell; 
me, Where is my child?” and her voice died away 
in a moan of anguish, 

Without waiting to hear more, Effie hurried | 
through the low window, closed it, and walked ; 
swiftly away. Twilight was creeping around her } 
path, and the keen wintry wind came sweeping - 
heavily over the hill she pursued her way 
thoughtrully conjecturing 
strange appearance, and her recognition of the ; 
villanons stranger. 
k 
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go and cut one, for you can’t stand alone you say. 


Do you think if I wanted to fool you that I would , 
stand still and ery about myankle? Oh-h! do be- 


raising her in his powerful arms, and conveying 
“Thero,” said he, with a deop- ; 
drawn breath, as he deposited her carefully on the 
snow, “ put your arms around the trunk, and hold 


“Yes, yes,” pasped Effie; “be quick, won’t 
1 | you, for [don’t like to be lett alone when [ can’t ; household had sought repose. 
Put my basket down by me so that I can | 
There, that will do. Now yo, and hur- 
a| ry, for I want you to go home with me when you 


Jow chuckle was his only response, as the un- 


Effic remained where he left her until he turned 
ck out for a group of | open, and there, with her face pressed to the case- 
ng 
her basket, she sped with the flectness and agility 
of a deer along the path towards Mildred’s cabin, 
She heard him 
shout, after a moment passed by, and knowing 
that he had discovered her flight, she kept on 
without slackening her pace until sho reached the 
rade log hut; where, rushing in, she sank ona 





fled and enraged follower came up; and in reply 
«y 


as she asked :—} 


the adjoining room, and pushed Ler behind the | «No, no! 
curtain that hung at the entrance. Then turning ' prajn fs on fire; [ cannot stay. 


‘ y ‘bless you.” 
x concerning Mildred’s ness, while Effie Graves closed the window. 


owledge of Mildred’s child had not ever reached | the mysterious Mildred. 
. Sherwood's cars, and she thouzht perhaps the ' crooked, though plain hand, and ran as follows: 





woman might wish to keep it secret. At any rate 
she was resolved to say nothing of her adventure 
until she ascertained. 

It was quite dark when sho reached Oakwood 
Hall, and greeting hor guardian in hor usual man- 
ner, she resumed her arrangements for the follow- 
ing day, but with a strange pro-occupation of 


imind. At length the last packaye was folded and 
directed, and placing them in two bandboxes, she 
desvended to the parlor, where she had previously 
ordered Nicholas to build a fire, and sent him to 
‘bring them down. Then clearing the centre-table, 
she dismissed him from the room, and locking the 
door to prevent intrusion, commenced her self-im- 
posed task. A basket of evergreens sat consp' 

ously on the carpet, and she proceeded leisurely 
to select the most graceful and pliant of them to 
{trim the walls and table, converting the room into 
ia fairy palace. The damask curtains were fasten- 
ed back with slender sprays of emerald hue; and 
a thick, heavy bordering of pine und hemlock 
branches extended completely around the room, 
while a number of small tapers, not yet lighted, 
peeped out from the dark foliage. The decorations 
‘and arrangomenis of the gifts upon the table next 
demanded her attention; then the arch across the 
| door, where was placed, in bold letters, “ Merry 
CurisTMas,” painted on paste-board by Ethie he 
‘self; and when these were completed, the lateness 
of the hour reminded her that the rest of the 








A trifling alteration in the folding of the drapery 
of one window sugyested itself to hor, as she 
paused to view the effect of her labors; and pro- 
ceeding forward, she was engaged in looping back 
‘the curtains, when a knock on the window-pane 
j caused her to start back suddenly, gazing with 

surprise at the vision before her. The shutter was 


ment, a handkerchivf thrown over her head, and 
‘her grey hair streaming in wild disorder from bu- 
neath it, while her dark eyes gleamed like coals of 
lurid fire, stood Mildred the Wanderer. The first 
shock of astonishment passed away, and raising 
the window, Effie said, in a low tone: 

“ What is it, Mildred?” 

The woman thrust a piece of folded paper within 
her hand, and said, solemnly: 

“T come to bid the Sprite farewell, and to charge 
her, a8 she loves the Gvod Father, to beware lest 
she uses for evil the power that she possesses over 
the hearts of others.” 

“Why do you bid be farewell?” asked Effie, in 
surprise. ‘“ Are you going away?” 

“The Wanderer goes to find her child,” replied 
the woman. 

“But where?” said Effie. 

“ Ask the destroyer—the arch deceiver who 
| took her from her mother’s arms, and grained that 





“ Must you needs ascertain the name of a fellow ' mather’s deepest curse,” was the vehement re- 


ply. 
“ Don’t, Mildred,” whispered Effie pleadingly, 


} “don’t curse any one, and do please come in an 
irest you.” 
A fierce gesture of impatience interrupted her. 
| “T must begone,” suid Mildred firmly. “Child, 
you but waste your breath in trying to persuade 
‘me. This night the traitor met me in my hut; he 
refused to tell me aught of my daughter; but I 
marked his track. I will hunt him till he shall 
{ yield, and tell me where to find her, and then,—” 
she set her tecth together firmly, and drew her 
breath with a low, maddening hiss, 
“Tush! Mildred.” And Effie laid her little 
| hand upon the shoulder of hercompanion. “ You 








make me shudder when you put on that louk. 

Give up going farther till morning, for the air is 

‘piercing and bitter, and you are not proof aguinst 
; cold and weariness.” 

” returned the excited woman. “ My 

The dawning of 

another day must find me in Philadelphia; and if 


{ you have any parting word, say it quickly, for I 


Must begone.”” 
“Can I say nothing that will coax you to 
stay?” 
“ Nothing.” 
fie drew her purse from her pocket, and pre- 
senting it to her, suid: 
“Then tuke this, and do not forget the ‘ Sprite 
of Vakwood Hall.’ "I shall insist upon your keep- 





“ 





fing it,” continued she, as Mildred paused in a hes- 


itating manner; and, with ker strange wierd way, 
the woman accopted tho gift and thanked the 
giver. 

“Farewell, Effie Graves! May the Good Father 
And she retreated throuzh the dark- 


After xecuring the shutters and seating herself 


She was positive that the | mechanically, she opened the puper given her by 


Te waa written in a 


ASF Lip ds Wels 
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“You have escaped the viper again, for which 
be thankful and Saunt in furure. Lf any of his 
conversation was heard before you left my hut I 
ask you to remain silent concerning It; and by 
compliance with this request you will gain the 
good wiil of Mildred the Wanderer. 


“ Poor Mildred!” sighed Effic, “Iam afraid she 
will suffer on the road to-night. I will keep her 
secret, and try and sop thinking of the strange 
s that have happened to-day; for I don’t wie 
derstand them in the least, and it is only a careless 











waste of time and thought.” | She arose and left! 
the room, saying with a smile,—“ I must court; 


sleep, or { shall be too dull to entertain my cousin 
Delie to-morrow, and fail to render her visit agree 
able. . 

‘Again Effic’s oyebrows were clevated, and this 
time her nose partook of the prevailing spirit to 
aspire upwards. Ah! our little sprite was any- 
thing but meek and forbearing, and we half de- 
spair of gaining a true appreciation of her merits 
as a heroine among the gentler class of readers; 
vut if we fuil in that we crave their charity for 
her, as she was but a child, scarce fourteen years 
of age, and true to nature, with no tinge of affec- 
tation in her lively disposition. 


Chapter XV.—The Foster-Sisters. 

HRISTMAS morning dawned cold, clear and 

brizht, and at an carly hour Effie awoke. She 
hurried down to the parlor, edthe tapers that 
hung around. the wall, and ringing a small bell, 
summoned the members of the houschold, and 
ushered them into the room. There was much sur- 
prise and pleasure exhibited by all as they received 
their gifts; and in the joyful excitement of secing 
others happy, Ete had forgotten that she bad 
been presented with nothing, when Mr. Sherwood 
asked her it she had been slighted in the liberal 
distribution of gifts. 

“Certainly, uncle,” carelessly replied she. “T 
did not expect anything from Kriss Kringles, for 
only the deserving are rewarded by him.” 

Perhaps, Etfie, the old gentleman visited the 
front parlor. us go and sce.” 

In an instant Effie comprehended his meaning; 
and bounding across the hall, entered the door, 
giving, as she did so, a scream of delight. 

“Oh, uncle! how kind and thoughttul you are,” 
cried she, approaching the new and elegantly 
carved piano that was labelled with her name. “1 
did moe team of such a Christmas present. Is it 
tuned? 

z i Try it and see,” replied he, as he came to her 
side. 

She seated herself and ran her fingers lightly 
across the keys. 

“Tt is all right, uncle,” smiled she archly, and 
now —” 

“ What now, darling?” 

“T shall want a music teacher. Do you think I 
will have one?” 

“« T suppose yon will,” smiled he. 

Springing up, Effle gave him a fierce hug, and 
such a storm of kisses that he pleaded for release; 
and flying out of the room, she declared that she 
knew there was no better mau than Uncle Forrest | 
on earth. 

Immediately after breakfast Adelle and Mr. 
Graves arrived; and conducting Delle to her own 
room, Effie relieved her- of her wrappings, and 
courteously performed the oflices of a girl hostess, 
Then, as Delle declined going down, saying that 
she preferred to remain there for a short time, Ef- 
tie good naturedly wheeled a crimson-cushioned 

chair near the old-fashioned fireplace, and in- 
yiting her visitor to take a seat in it, she replen-; 
ished the cheerful blaze and seated herself, 

Well,” said Delle, languidly, glancing 
the room, “ this isn’t such a gloomy house 
as I expected it would be, for it looks dr 
enough from the road, with its dark-stone walls 
and tall chimneys. 

“Tt is quite comfortable, notwithstanding its 
frightful appearance,” remarked Effie, quietly. 

“Yes, [ see it is,” replied Delle;? but it ig a 
mystery to me that you, who was born in a city, 
and have always lived there, should be contented 
to live so far from fashionable society, with an old 
bachelor uncle, and a pack of ignorant servants 
for your only companions.” 

“There are a great many mysteries in this world 
of onrs, but this appears plain enough to me,” 
said Effie.” “?Tis home where the heart is, and [ 
love my bachelor uncle quite as dearly as you do 
papa Graves; and furthermore, I do not care one 
particle for all of the “fashionable society” and 
foolery in the world, 

“Oh, [suppose it is just as well; but you need 
not wonder that it seems strange to me, as your 
tastes und mine are very different.” 

“ Very,” responded Etfic.” 

“ You will soon be old cnough to enter society; 
and then, unless you move to the city, you will 
have no admirers, unless it is some country bean, 
and will stand.a slim chance of making « good 
match,” said De! 

“T never thou 
face assumed a despondent look. 

“JT think of it,” said Delle, adjusting her brace- 
let with much composure, “aud mamma has al- 
ready selected my future husband.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Effie, in a tone of appar- 
ent sincerity;” then the wedding will soon take 
place, [ suppose. 

“ How absurd!” said Adelle, blushing with vexa- 
tion. “Of course not, but mamma is making cal- 
culations for the future.” 

“Tt is uncertain business; but what is the name 
of this fortunate youth?” 

“Clarence Le Grange; and, Effie, he is so hand- 
rome, so gentlemanly and intelligent!” exclaimed 
Dello, enthusiastically. 

“Ts it possible! how old is he?” questioned Ef- 







































































ht of that before;” and Effie’s 














ic. 

“Righteen.” 

“ And do you expect that he will wait until you 
axe ready to commit matrimony, and_then lay his 
hand, heart and intellizence at your feet?” 

“T don’t expect anything; but mamma says 
that. if I choose, [ can easily win him.” 

“Do you remember the story of the milkmaid 
in the old clementary spelling-hook?” aaked Effie, 
mischieyously. “ She built some tall castles in the 
air, and knocked them over with one scornful mo- 
tion of her head; and let me venture to say, that 
perhaps there are other faces as attractive as your 








send your bright prospects tambling iguominious- 
lly to the ground, and captivate your handsome, 
adorable Clarence.’ 

“Tenn fear nothing from thy present company 
on that score, for she will never outrival me,” sai 

elle, in a scornful tone. 
baat could she have looked into the future of 
hope and uncertainty she would Have been lexs 
confident upon that pomt, A merry Jangh broke 
: from Eflie’s lips as she replied, 

“Poor, blinded girl! [can hardly determine the 
full extent of the fault in your own eyesight and 
judgment. How can you pronounce me anything 
‘but handsome, [, who have the eye of an cagle, 
the cars of a cat, the tongue of a parrot, and the 
ST of amonkey. Was there ever such infatu- 
ation?” 

“Delle arose, without reply, and walked to the 
mirror, . 

“We will compare faces if you like, Miss Effie.” 

“T pray you cxcuse me, for our countenances 
differ as widely as our tastes.” . . 

“You dare not place your face in comparison 
with mine,” said Delle, haughtily. 

“T confess that it requires a vast deal of moral 
courage, but I will try and coax my bravery up to 
the sticking point; and with a light step she 
crossed the room and stood by Adelle’s side. 

There was a marked contrast between the two 
faces. The one with its smooth, low forehead, 
black flashing eyes, and thinly curved lips, while 
tho heavy braids of raven hair formed a crown for 
the queenly head; the other with its broad brow, 
clustering auburn ringlets, pouting lips, and laugh- 
ing grey orbs, It was a scene worthy of a painter. 
“Took!” said Delle, triumphantly. 

“Tam looking, but [ fail to see anything newor 
strange, was the calm reply. 

“You can see, if you , that there is no simi- 
larity between us; and that yours can never be the 
lips to smile Clarence Le Grange away from my 
side it I wish to detain him there.” 

“T can assure you, Miss Adelle, that I shall find 
employment more suited to my mouth than twist 
ing it into fascinating smiles to spite you,” said 
Effie, turning away with a yawn; ‘but Lam get- 
ting tired of this subject, and perhaps we can find 
more interesting amusement down stairs. “ Will 
you go?” 

‘The only answer Delle vouchsafed to give her 
was a condescending nod; but, without the least 
constraint, Effie had led the way to the parlor. 
She had anticipated haughty conduct on the part 
of her visitor, and was not in the least surprised ; 
but it pained her to sce the confidence that Delle 
inspired and won from her own father; for, since 
he had acknowledged her to be his niece, her most 
winntng arts were practiced on him; and so com- 
pletely did the deceiving girl mask her true nature 
with the appearance of love, candor and respect, 
that ho returned her affection with sincere pro- 
fessions of attachment. Not a doubt appeared in 
his mind to usurp the belief that she was his s 
ter’s only child; for so admirably did Mrs. Graves 
perform her partthat he could suspect no intrigue 
in her story; and the opinion of Mr. Conklin with 
regard to Ashley’s honesty and truthfulness, set- 
tled all suspicion entirely. 

The day passed away, and Mr. Graves and 
Adelle took their departure. With a fecling of re- 
lief Effie bade thom good-bye, and, as she turned 
away from the door, tears gathered in her eye: 

“What ails my pet?” said Mr. Sherwood, strok- 
ing back her curls with a geutle, carressing move 


















































ent. 

“Oh! Uncle Forrest, I can’t bear to see papa 
piste s0 much confidence in one so unworthy as 
elle. 


“ Are you sure that you cherish a right spirit 





i towards your foster-sister, Effie?” 





“You think it is jealousy; but it is not, indeed 
it is not, uncle. [ could dearly love the one who 
took a daughter’s place to papa, if she gave him a 
true heart and a daughter's affection.” 

“Perhaps Adelle does, and you misjudge her. 
Do you know, Ettie, that we cannot ulways read 
the heart aright.” 

“Yes; but, unele, when you know that girl as 
thoroughly as Ido you will not hesitate to 
nounce judgment on her, and it willagree pre 
ly with mine. She is an artful, intriguing, pas- 
sionate and revenge(al girl. 

“You speak in strong terms, Effie. I do not 
doubt but Adelle possesses many imperfections— 
some of them glaring and underserving of ex- 
euse; but she appears to love your father most de- 
votedly, and to be incapable of practicing? deceit 
upon him.” 

“Tris love caused by necessity, and cherished 
for the sake of convenience. She loves him be- 
cause she thinks she must, Now, uncle, answer 
me seriously, would you like to have me give you 
such affection as Delle lavishes on papa?” 

“ Seriously, my dear Efic, [ would not, knowing 
as I do your disposition, have you assume any 
character whatever.” ? 
“ That is enough, uncle,” exclaimed Effic, lauzh- 
ing; “it is as good as a confes: 1d TI know 
that, down in one little sly corner of your heart, 
something tells you that Lam more sincere in my 
love for my adopted uncle than Adelle in hers for 
her own mother’s brother, as she believes papa to 
be. Don’t contradict it, for 1 shan’t believe you 
if you do; and remember that, in all our little disa- 
greements, I claim the last word.” 

“Very well,” smiled Mr. Sherwood; “then of 
course [ have nothing more to say.” 

A summons at the door was followed by the ar- 
rival of Jack Lyst, who was warmly grected; and 
in lively jokes, merry laughter and Christmas 
games, in which Mr. Sherwood and Aunt Kitty 
participated, at the request of Effie, the hours flew 
swiftly by. 

“The best is reserved till the last, and evening 
light is hetter than morning sunshine,” said Effic, 
as she bade her uncle a joyous good-night. A sigh 
escaped his lips as he returned her salutation.” 
“kvening light is better than morning sunshine,” 
repeated he. “ Would that the setting sun might 
break through the clouds that have hovered 
around my path at noontide, and the eve of life be 
illumined with the love of my child—the brizhtest 
Jizht beaven could shed around me; but, alas! 
where can [ hope to find her?” 

And in her chamber Effie, who imagined that 
some dread sorrow was lurking in the noble heart 
of her kind guardian, gave utterance to the fer- 












































‘and oue bewitching smile upon lovelicr lips may 


vent wish that her uncle might yet be as happy as 


she was that night, and the cause of his grief be 
removed. Then sho sought her pillow, to dream 
of the events of the day, iu which, us the objects 
hecome more indistinct, Mildred, the Wanderer, 
held a prominent share, 

The next morning, as she sought the breakfast 
room, le found her uncle waiting for her at the 
foot of the stairs. bore PN Xs 

“T havo a pleasantsurprise for you, Miss Effic,’ 
said he, as they exchanged good mornings. 

“What is it, uncle?” 

“You have heard me speak of my deceased 
brother, Willis Sherwood ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ His wife and her son have lately removed to 
Philadelphia, and ascertaining that my residence 
is so near, are coming to spend a few weeks atthe 
Hall. 

“ But I thought you told me you had no nieces 
or nephews.” ¥ 

“T did, and this boy is not my nephew; he is 
the son of Julia’s firat husband, and his name is 
Clarence Le Grange.” 

“ Clarence Le Grange,” repeated Effic, in aston- 
ishment; “why that is the same one Adclle was 
talking with me about yesterday. Oh, good! how 
glad Tam that he’s coming.” 

“ Why are you glad?” asked Mr. Sherwood. 

“ Because Delle says she thinks him the very ¢s- 
sence of propriety and intellizence, and I mean to 
take the starch out of his majesty. Won’t I have 
fun?” and her roguish eyes danced with funny hu- 
mor. 

“ But perhaps you will get in a quarrel,” sug- 
gested Mr- Sherwood. 

“Then Lean get out again,” replied she, as she 
took her seat at the table. “ When did you hear 
that they were coming, uncle?” 

“Treccived a letter yesterday, but did not open 
it until this morning, and shall send Nicholas with 
the carriage cto bring them immediately after 
breakfast } they will probably arrive here near din- 
ner time.” 

“So soon as that?” exclaimed Effie; “then I 
shan’t hardly yet time to straighten my face, for I 
shall be very demure and proper to-day, so that 
Mrs. Sherwood will call me modest and retiring. 

“ You demure and proper! [ should think the 
world was coming toa stand still if that should 
ever happen,” said Aunt Kitty, reaching her a cup 
of coffee—jarring it as she spoke, and spilling part 
of its contents on Effie’s hand. 

“There!” said she, putting her cup down hasti- 
ly, “Don’t never try again, Aunt Kitty, to burn 
me into silence. I rather you would box my 
ears.” 

“ Try both ways,” said Mr. Sherwood, smiling. 

“Cruel uncle,” returucd she, with a warning 
snare of her head, ‘you will receive your re- 
ward.” 

Breakfast over, Nicholas was immediately dis- 
atched with the carriage to bring Mrs. Julia 
herwood and her son to Oakwood Hall; and Mrs. 

Conway aired the chambers, and kindled fires in 
them for the reception of the expected guests, 
while Effie fitted back and forth, busy and full of 
excitement. Atan carly hour she made her toi- 
let, assuming a dress of pink merino, handsomely 
trimmed with rose-colored velvet; and brushing 
her curls smoothly back from her brow, they fell 
in glossy ringlets upon her snow-white neck. 
Then she went to the kitchen and volunteered to 
assist Chloe in her preparations for dinner, as 
Aunt Kitty was otherwise employed. 

“ Let me sift the flour for the biscuits, and_beat 
the eggs for the pudding,” pleaded she, as Chloe 
said there was nothing for her to do. 

“« But you will soil your clothes, Miss Fffic.” 

“No, I wont; I will put on one of Aunt Kitty’s 
dresses over mine;” and she proceeded towards 
the housekeeper’s bed-room, that opened out of' 
the kitchen, 

“Don’t, Miss Effie, they are all a heap too 
large,” interposed Chloe, 

“Never mind; there’s pillows enough here to fill 
out the waist, und if the skirt docs drag on the 
floor, it will only look more graceful,” said she, 
opening the closet door, and taking a large checked 
gingham from the nearest nail. “ Now come and 
help me, Chloe.” 

“T wouldn’t dare to, Miss Effie. Aunt Kitty 
would scold ine so,” said the astonished mulatto. 

“Tl bear all the blame, Chloe, and Aunt Kitty 
never scolds at me; so come, do help me, there’s a 
good girl,” coaxed FEflie, 

Chioe could not resist such an appeal from her 
little mistress, and came to her assistance. 

“What do you want of me, Miss Efe?” 

“Put this pillow around one side of the waist, 
and this the other, and help me fasten it on.” 

“You will smother with such a pile of feathers 
around you,” sizhed Chloe, ruefully. 

“No, I shan’t compress them tighter, or you can- 
not hook the dress.” 

“Tam afraid I can’t anyhow,” groaned Chloe. 

“You must—let me help you; there, that is it; 
one hook is fast, and you can make the rest so.” 

Tt was a diflicult task, and had not the pillow 
been rather small, they never could have been 
crowded into so diminutive a compass; for Aunt 
Kitty, though dumpy, was not unusually fleshy for 
a person of her genial temperament. But at last 
it was completed; and donning a black lace morn- 
ing cap, profusely decorated with cherry satin rib- 
bon, Effie waddled (for she could not walk) into 
the kitchen. 

“ Ohlaw! oh, gracious!” ejaculated Chioc, sink- 
ing helplessly upon the bed, and stufling her apron 
into her mouth to prevent Aunt Kitty from hear- 
ing the echoes of her convulsive laughter, as Ef- 
fie leisurely placed the housekeeper’s spectacle 
upon her nose, and turned around, complacently 
glancing at her dress, and smoothing her cap rib- 
bons. “Oh, gracious Peter, pers rre me!” and 
Placing: both hands on her sides, she burst forth 
afresh, 

“Come, come,” said Effic, in the hurried tone of 
a careful housewife, “ we shall never get dinner if 
you sit and laugh all day. Those eggs will spoil 
for want of beating;” and seizing the bowl, she 
commenced whipping them in a vigorous man- 
ner, 

“Oh! oh! I shall split my throat,” groaned 
Chloe. 

“Go to work, then,” said the practical cook. 
“You can’t expect that dimers will put them- 


























































selves ready and cooked on the table without any 
help.” 





“Tf you could only see yourself, 2 
“ Seo myself!” repeated she, indies Ee i 

Tcan if I want to look in the glass butt d § 
spend my time in that manner, Timo is are 
precious than money;” and she worked away an 
for lite, While Chloe continued to Jaugh. uy 
clare it is too much for a womau of my fx 
stitution to undertake, It wasn’t 20 3 wie old 
man livedy” here her voice sank into a daien 
whine. “I didn’t have so many cares and tee 
tunes, but now I am a poor lone widow and ip 
one na any sympathy for me.” Sho raised her 
spectacles, and rubbed her ‘ski 
drgss-sleove. oyes Drleky with her 

“Oh! please don’t,” gasped Chloe, 

_“ What now?” exclafmed her companion, pet- 
tishly. “Here I am hard at work, and ron ait 
there chuckling, and crying ‘please don’t, ag rt 
was flealing. Minot pat up with your insolence 
any longer, for te rs. Oak 
vee minnie wood of you this 

¢ threw open the door, and waddled 4 

hall, puffing, scolding, and beating her cea 2 
she stopped suddenly upon coming in contact with 

over her spectacles 





her guardian; und glancing 
saw to her dismay a middle-aged lady and a band. 
some youth standing at the entrance of the hall 
with their cyes riveted on her. She could not beat 
a hasty retreat, for her long robes and thickly- 
padded waist would impede fer Progress; und as 
Sherwood gave her a momentary look of sur- 
, and burst into an uncontrollable fit of laugh- 
ter, in which be was heartily joined by his two 
companions, @ crimson tide of blushes 
ron Hace. shes overspread 

“This is my adopted niece and ward, Miss 
Graves,” said Mr. Sherwood, turning to the ee 
“and Iffie, this is Aunt Julia and Cousin Cla 
ence.’ 

The latter part of the sentence was lost on Effie: 
for, as soon as her uncle commenced speaking, she 
had turned, and made the best of her way out, 
Aunt Kitty now came to escort the visitors to their 
chambers; and as they vanished, Mr. Sherwood. 
followed I:fic to the kitchen. Her ridiculous garb 
had been doffed much more speedily than it was 
donned, and she sat on a chair in Mrs. Conway’s 
bedroom, with her face hid in her hands. 

- “What is the matter?” asked he, bending over 
er. 

“Ohl uncle,” sho murmured, throwing her 

arms around his neck, and resting her head on his 

shoulder, “Iam so vexed with myself for going 

out of the kitchen in such a rig.” - 

“JT thought you were going to forswear such ca- 
pers to-day,” suid he; “but I suppose you wih 
Ine to consider fhis demure and proper conduct.” 
He paused, but as she made no reply, he coutin- 
ued, “ You see now, Effie, that mischievous pranks 
will sometimes lead their perpetrators into chagrin 
and contusion, if nothing more.” 

“Tam sorry, uncle,” whispered she; and per 
ceiving that she was painfully mortitied, he said, 
as he carressed her, 

“There, that is enough; you need not let it 
make you feel too bad for I will promise to offer 
explanations and apologies to Aunt Julia and Cla 
ence. Only let this freak make you more cautious 
concerning the indulgence of your frolicking pro- 
pensities in future.” 

“T couldn't help it, uncle. Somehow, when the 
inclination comes over me, I haven’t the power to 
resist it.” 

“ Then let us hope that the inclination will not 
come over you,” said Mr. Sherwood, as he roxe to 
leave the room. “ Go, now, and brush your strag- 
gling curls, and then come to the dining-rvom.” 

He obeyed, mentally determining that there 
Never was any one as kind and good as her guar 
dian, for she knew that anyone else would have re 
proved her severely, instead of endeavoring to 
comfort her. 























Chapter XVI.-Clarance Le Gronge. 


“ He'll suit his bearing to the hour, 
Laugh, listen, learn or teach: 

‘With joyous freedom in his mirth, 
And candor in bis speech.”* 


RS. JULIA SHERWOOD was a noble, refined 
and intellectual christian woman—a lady in 
every sense of the word. She had been twice mar 
ried; and now found herself with her youthful son 
for her only support in approaching old age. 

Clarence was cighteen years of age, handsome, 
gifted, and_ possessing a manly and generous dis- 
position, His complexion was fair, his eyes dark 
and expr ¢, and his hair of a deep rich brown. 
Add to this a straight, well-formed nose, delicatel 
pedeilled eye-brows, and proudly-curved lips, con- 
cealing a magnificent set of tecth, and you have a 
complete description of the features of Clarence 
Le Grange; yet you will gain but an imperfect 
idea of his appearance, for it was the brave and 
lively spirit that gave enthusiasm and beauty to 
his face, and rendered it so strangely attrac-ive to 
all. The heir toa prince fortune, though young, 
was nevertheless surfeited with flattery and c- 
resses; while some, who looked with k mn, eaten 
lating eyes into the fu ure, planned desirable 
matches for the wealthy Clarence Le Grange. Ag 
Delle had informed Efile, Mrs. Graves was one vt 
the number, and had resolved to exert her utmost 
power to accomplish her designs. Meanwhile, 
nothing flatttered by the attentions paid him, Clar- 
ce pursued his studies, and des oved mitch of his 
ire time to his mother, striving assiduously fo 
render her happy. And it was to please her that 
he accompanied her to Oakwood Hall to spend his 
winter vacation. ‘ 

In a short time he became acquainted with Fffic, 
and, as Mr. Sherwood had foretold, there Were 
some quarrels as well as fun. Efile bid his book, 
jarred his arm when he attempted to write, au 
sewed his overcoat sleeves tightly together; and 
in return Clarence upset her work-basket, pulled 
her curls, and deluged Bae yee 
if she but peeped through th@front door, AU 
Kitty de abed that there was danger of Miss Effte 
being checkmated; but Chloe said “if ‘Master 
Clarence was six, Miss Effie was half a dozon; 
and Mr, Sherwood agreed with her. 

One pleasant evening, as the moon arose from 
behind the hills, Clarence proposed to Effie to £0 
out and slide down the hill that led to the river. 
Ever ready for sport, Kftic consented; and okray- 
ing herself warmly, she left the house, and wee 
soon engaged in the exercise with hearty enjoy 
ment. As they reached the foot of the hill for the 



















































fourth time a wild scream echoed from the bat! 
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tecth, us he pressed his fingers upon the throat of ' was left till the last, consented to allow her to re- 
the prostrate young hero. main alone with Mildred. An hour passed by, and 
the woman did not move or speak. Drawing her 


of the river a few rods distant, and, springing to r 
i 


her feet, Effic exclaimed— 


you not siege) 


“What is that?” 

“Your enrs are quick, Lady Effie,” said Clarence, 
extricating himself’ from a pile of snow into which 
his sled had steered itself; “ 1 don’t hear anything, 
unless it is the screech of an owl.” 

“That is because you are so dull,” returned Ef- 
fie. “Hark! did you hear it then?” | 
Again the mournful shriek had wailed ont on} 
the night air, and died away. e a 

“Tt is some one in distreas,” said Clarence, “I 
will go and sec; and, Effie, you must remain 
here.” 

“ Indeed, I shall do no such thing,” said the res- 
olute girl. “Lam nota coward to run when there 
is no danger.” 

“{ don’twish you to run; and I promise you, if 

you can be of any help to me, that Twill come for 
you; but I wish to go silently and see what is go- 
ing on, before either of us make our presence 
known. You will stay, won’t you?” 

Aer suppose so,” replicd Effie, seating herself up- 
on the sied. 

She saw that it was for the best, and resolved to 
take that course. Telling her to wait until he re- 
turned, Clarence hurried away, assuming a more 
stealthy tread as he neared the river side. He 
heard the voice of a woman expostulating in ve- 
hement tones; then a rouch, harsh reply, that pro- 
ceeded from 2 man, and, dropping upon his hands 
and knees, that the low clumps of bushes might en- 
tirely conceal him, b ept silently along till he 
reached a slight opening; and, peeping through 
the leafless shrubs, he saw revealed, by the cold, 
pale light of the moon, not three yards distant, a 
man bending over th: form of 2 woman who was 
seated on the snow, and cudexvoring to bind her 
hands securely with firm cords; while she strug- 
gled to prevent it, pouring forth wild, incoherent 
pleadings in a voice deep and honrse with emotion, 
She was an old woman, for her grey hair tell loo: 
ly over her shoulders; and Clarence felt his veins 
burning with indiguation as the villain roughly 
jerked the withered and wrinkled hand. He would 

have sprung instantly forward to reseue her had 
he obeyed the impulse of the moment; but a keen 
glunce at her persccutor convinced him that it 
would be folly to attempt it, for he kuew that his 
boyish frame was no match for the tall stout man 










































haste wouid allow him to devise. 
“ Clarence,” whispered a low voice. 
He started. So wrapt had 
thoughts that Etfic had crept unobserved to his side 





hend the position of the unknown par 
“What are you going to do?” suid she. 


a cautious whisper, 


he will be beyond our reach if he gets her into it,” 
said Ethie.” 


hurriedly. 





them, you must hurry her away.” 
“No, let me go; [ know exactly where the ear. 
riage is;” 





cries) when the sharp lash of a rawhide fell upon 
t 
hold for an 
greeted with the warm touch of the whip, and he 
vi 






accompaniment to the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ on 
your ribs!” and she burst out with a verse of that 


before him, She must be saved by stratagem, and. 
he quickly ran over in his mind all the plans that 


he been in his 


where she had remained lung enough to compre- 


“1 haven’t quite decided,” replied the youth in 


“Tle hay a carriage out towards the road, and 


“Til tell you what Pll do,” whispered Clarence, 
“Pil goand unhiteh his team and start 
them off; and when the villain leaves her to secure 


und before he could prevent it, Efe 


His grasp tightened, and Clarence became pow- 


Ke conqueror’s back, causing him to relax his, 


instaut. Azain and again was he 





ainly writhed to escape the strokes. Faster and 


hicker fell the blows, and above them the voice of 


Graves was plainly discernable, shouting 
riumphantly, “ Wurrab! hucrah! ['m playing the 











familiar melody, bringing down her time keeper | 
with thrilling emphasis. Smarting with pain, and | 
forgetting his foe beneath him, the recipient of 
Effie’s musical generosity arose to pursue her; 
and, flourishing her whip directly beneath his nose, 
she retreated towards the river. She ran to the 
very margin of the steep bank, and swinging her- 
self around a thick cluster of shrubbery that grew. 
upon the brink, she caught a stone, and, flinging 
it down upon the ice, crouched panting within the 
shadow of the bushes, The adroitness of her 
movement, and the heavy full of the stone deceived 
her pursuer, who supposed she had leaped from 
the shore; and approaching the brink, he bent 
to look over upon the icy surface below, when, 
stealing behind him, the daring girl placed her 
hands upon his shoulders and sent him tumbling 
headlong from the bank. Then, turning witha 
shudder, she hurried to the spot where she had 
left Clarence. 

“Where is the woman?” cried she, as she came 
up to the youth, who had gained his fect. 
“She has esaped,” replied he; “where is the 
man?” 
“ Down on the ice; bat come, we must hurry to 
the house; and, without pausing for further re- 
mark, she hastened on; but they had notascended 
the hill when they were met by Mr. Sherwood and 
Nicholas, 
“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Sherwood, fer- 
vently, “vou are safe. Mildred told us of her res- 
cue, and [ feared that before we could reach you 
Clarence would be past help.” 
“ And so [ should if it had not been for Effie,” 
said he. 
“Mildred! did you say it was Mildred that Clar- 
ence saved ?” cried Effie, in astonishinent, 
“Yes, it was her; but where is the villainous 
scoundrel who waylaid her?” 

“T sent him ona skating expedition, 
Effie. “He and I are old acquaintances, and our 























”” replied 





| time we meet. Yon will find his 


the road,” 





wood aud Ni¢ 





agem; and Clarence 
? | where he was warmly greeted b: 
her preserver, 








itable manner. 
“How did 





der the snow.” 


“So the 








chair nearer, Effie laid her hand on the wrinkled, 


heart, and bring out the bitterest of your sorrow. 


not know that Cam not capable of comforting you 


friendship grows more interestingly strong every 
carriage on run- 
ners at the bottom of the hill, a little to the left of 


After a few more hasty explanations, Mr. Sher- 
las proceeded. to the river to as- 
certain the condition of the victim of Effie’s strat- 
accompanied Effie to the Hall, 
y old Mildved as 
Then Ee was urged to relate her 
part of the transaction, which she did in her inim- 


you get the stone that you threw 
down on the ice?” asked Ciarence, when she had 
finished; “I thought all the stones were frozen un- 


were, all but this one; and I think [ 


burning brow, and whispered, 
“Oh! Mildred, do talk to me; itwill unlock your 





Lean feel for you. Udo feel for you; and, if L did 
I should try to say something that might soothe 
you, but Cean’t.”” She stopped, and passed her 
hand softly across the aching brow; then, a3 Mil- 
dred did not move, she resumed, “ Mildred, Aunt 
Milly, 1 know L am a poor, weak girl, but [ am 
sorry for you—so sorry that I would sooner dic 
than add to your grief; and if you could only 
speak to me, if you did not say but one word, it 
vould reli you. Do talk to me, and tell me all, 
just how miserably your heart feels; it will do you 
ood.” 

A faint chill crept over Mildred’s form, and 
raising her head, she breathed in a low tone, 
“The arrow has reached its mark, and the 
poisoned shaft is fastened in my heart, freezing 
every drop of blood in my veins. You cannot see 
it, but it is there.” 

“God sees it, Mildred, and he pities and loves 
you now more than any earthly friend can. He 
can comfort you, though no one else can do any- 
ring more for you than to give you their sympa- 
thy? 

“Child!” exclaime® Mildred, looking in the 
girl’s face with u steady, sorrowful gaze, “you 
cannot fathom the depth of the sea of trouble thar 
heaves in my soul. Listen while [ tell you of the 
par Many, many years ago, a gay young girl, 
as blithe as a light-winged wren, became ac- 
iquainted with a noble man. She was an orphan; 
he was kind and attentive to her; and, with the 
friendship and gratitude that came welling from 
her heart towards him, came the youthful tide of 
her affections. In a quiet village church they were 
married, and the bell rang merrily forth as they 
announced the consummation of their dearest 


























mar Kingsley fondly loved and cherished 
his young bride; and, as years passed Dy, a little 
dark-haired daughter was given them. And the 
mother said, as she gazed on the helpless infantile 
face, ‘Tam thankful that she is a girl, for she will 
grow up to womanhood unexposed to the count- 
less temptations that lurk around the youth of the 
opposite s She will inherit her father’s noble 
beauty, softened into feminine grace and love 
ness, and she will be admired and loved.’ Thi 
the fond mother built. happy schemes for the fu- 
ture, making an idol of the little Mary. 

“When she was ten years old, Elmar Kingsley 
died; and, left a lone} 


y widow, her mother clung 
more closely to her than before. 















When the light 
of sixteen blooming summers gleamed on Mary’s 
brow, a wolf came to the widow’s cot and enticed 
her lamb away. He was a bold, bad man; and, 
stealing the heart of the young girl, he influenced 
her to flee from her bappy home with him. The 
mother, forgetting everything but her child, be- 
came a lonely wanderer, neglected and despised 
by all; still her prayer, her Jife was to find her 
daughter. But years—long, weary, and dreadful 
years passed by, and no clue could be found, At 
last she grew discouraged; and, finding an empty 











your room?” 


glided off towards the road. She had but just dis- 
appeared when the raffian, who had succeeded in 
binding the woman’s hands, and tied her fect to- 
gether so looscly that she could walk by taking 
slow and careful steps, fastened a bandage dover 
her mouth, and dragged her forward. Clarence 
hesitated but one moment. He was sure that Ef- 
fie’s ruse had failed, and starting up, he walked 


rabin on the banks of a strcam, she made it her 
abode, 
“Time paused not; and the changing twelve 
months drageed on until they numbered six since 
the wanderer made her dwelling by the river, aud 
she was gradually becoming reconciled to her Joss, 
when one day the wolf entered her hat. She que: 


owe my good success to Fortune, for it was al- 
most by chance that I picked up the whip and 
kept it.” 
“T propose that we preseut Miss Effie with onr 
warmest thanks, and award to her the well-mer- 
ited title of Princess of Beauty and Bravery,” said 
Clarence. 
“The motion is seconded by me,” said Aunt 
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boldly towards the man. 
“ Good evening, sir,” said he, calmly. 
The villain was startled, but quick 
himself, he growled, “ Good evening 
the same time eyeing the youth w 
But nothing disconcerted, Clarence asked, 














recovering 
ourself,” at 
fh suspicion. 


Julia, gazing fondly at the blushing girl; for, in 
the short time she had spent with her she had 
learned to love her well. 
“Thanks,” cried Effie, gaily; and turning to Mil- 
dred, who sat with her head supported hy her 
hands, and her elbows resting on her knees, she 


tioned him cagerly of her child, and he gave her 
seorufal, evasive replies; but she followed him, 
Jand at last the long scarch was rewarded. But 
how? = She found her daughter the true w ft 
the deep-dyed villain, but living as the wedded 
companion of a wealthy and honest man, draining 
his purse to obtain money to seal the lips of her 








“ What mummy have yon here?” 

The man scowled fiercely as he replied— 

“ An old crazy hag that has escaped from her 
keepers; and for fear that she would murder some 
one, I followed her and secared her.” 

“TL thought so,” remarked Clare 
Tess voice, as he approached the woman, 
stared her impudently in the face. 

Her captor looked long and earnestly at him; 





asked, “Can’r yon tell us your adventures with | gambling husband. 
this second Alexander?” ;” “Phe mother remonstrated ; she prayed on her 
“Alas!” replied Mildred, in a tone of deep suf-| bended knees that this flagrant wrong might 
fering, as she rocked to and fro, “were [to tell | cease; but with haughty words the daughter  re- 
aii, it would be a tale of woe. T went to Philadel-! plied, and initigated her profligate husbard to 
phia in search of my long-lost child, and {£ found ' confine ‘the old meddlesome bag’ who dared to 
her; but oh! Leould better have borne to find her: come to her with such advice, ‘The widow made 
in her coflin than as she was. She feared and | her escape and returned to her ri ide home; 
shunned me, her mother; she called me mad, and | but was pu: ike a raving maniac, | she 














ec, ina care- 
and 





















rest, she smothered the suspicions that were form- 


ives in her mind, and said kindly, “ Can 


iu 
P and get some rest if I show you to 





ng thems 


“No,” repliet Mildred, pressing her hands 
tightly across her chest. “IT cannot sleep, but I 
will retire if you wish me to.” She arose, and tot- 
tering back, rested her head against the mautel 
shelf, more closely compressing her hands npon 
her chest. “Tt seems to me that the foundations 
v life are slowly giving way,” said she, 
iz with difliculty. 

Effie was alarmed, and hastening to her assis- 
tance, placed both srms around her for support. 
“Let me help you to the sofa,” said the girl. 
“You are not able to walk up stairs now.” 

“ Mildred mechanically suffered herself to be as- 
sisted there, and sank heavily down upon tho 
cushion with gasping breath. 

“She is fainting,” cried Effie, pulling open the 
door and entering the hall. “Vigo to my room. 
and get some cologne;” and she ascended the 
stairs, 

As she passed by the room occupied by Clarence 
the door softly opened, and he peeped out. 

“ What are you hurrying so for, Eflie? Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“ Mildred is sick and faint, and I am afraid she 
is seriously ill,” was the quick reply. 

“Let me go down and help you take care of 
her; [ could not sleep after 1 heard uncle go to his 
room, and knew that you two were left alone.” 
“Hurry down stairs then, while I get some co- 
logne to bathe her face,” exclaimed Etiie, hastily 
passing on. 

“Did you leave a lamp in the parlor?” 
gated he, 

“No, I took the only ono we had there.” 

“ Then I will carry mine;” and, turning to the 
table, he took his own; and proceeding towards 
the stairs said, as the wind wailed round the house, 
“Tt is preparing for a storm, I believe. How the 
wind rises,” 

As he began to descend he fancied he heard a 
stifled ery and a noise in the hall, Me quickened 
his steps; but, as he came to the lowess etuirs, a 
fierce gust of wind swept careering wildly through 
the front door, which was flung widely open, and 
extinguishing his light, seemed to stop his breath 
entirely. He struggled against the strong current, 
and closed the door in darkness—wondering why 
Effie had unlocked it, and fearing that Mildred, in 
a moment of delirium, had passed out. But ho 
had not to wonder long, for in a moment Eflie camo 
tripping down. 

“Who unlocked and opened this door, Effie?” 
asked he, as she stepped from the lust stair. 

She stopped short, with uu expression of alarm 
upon her features, 
“ Surely, cousin Clarence, you must be joking, 
for unele locked the doors himself, and has the 
keys with him in his room.” 

“ Good Heavens! then there is mystery here, for 
T found the door unclosed.” 

Effie held her light down near the floor, and 
plainly discerned the tracks of snowy feet. 

“Do you sce these foot-prints, Clarence? some 
onc has entered the house.” 
“Then it is Mildred’s enemy,” exclaimed he, 
enatehins the lamp from her hand, and turning to 
the parlor. 

‘ihe tollowed him silently; but an ejaculation of 
surprise broke from her as she glanced around the 
room. It was empty; the snow-marked steps led 
up to the sofx, and Mildred was gone. Etie’s 
cloak, that she had worn on her evening’s excur- 
sion, had been thrown across an arm of the sofa; 
that, too, was gone; and as she mentioned it to 
Clarence, he replied that it had been doubtless 
taken to stifle the woman’s cries. They returned 
to the outside door and found that the lock had 
been picked. 

“You see, cousin Effie, that we are all outwitted. 
The fellow must have been concealed near tho 
river when anele and Nicholas went in search of 
him, and probably learned from their conversa- 
tion that she was here.” 

“ But how should he know that his victim was 

















interro- 




















in the room?” 
“A y easy matter to ascertain, my little 
cousin, since yonder window blind was not tightly 


secured, but swings open nearly all of the time.’ 

“We must wake Uncle Forrest and tell him 
what has happened. Oh! poor old Mildred, how 
I wish that some one could go after her.” 








but the youth bore his serntiny with such an air 
of reckless bravado that his suspicions were dis- 
arined. 

“Lend a hand to help me to the road with her, 
I will give you a shilling, my lad,” said he, scl 

This was just what Clarence wished to do; and | Wh 
erasping her arm, he pressed the perknife that he 
fret open in his fand against it, that she might be | peeve that Lw: 
warned against betrayal of surpi nd joy when | 5 remained confine 
she found he was her trieud. “Then he skillfully | escape. This fiend tr 
managed to clip the cords that fastened her hands ! fae d me here to-n 
behind her, covering the movement with an awk-" oy the timely interference of iy two young pre- | tin 
ward stumble, and an angry anathema on crazy | servers, I should again have fallen into his pow: | de: 
women in general, and this one in particular, A | oy? 

ick flash of intelligence darted from the wo- 





tid my pleadings for her to respect a mother’s should breathe to the world the guilCef ber child. 

eve were but the incoherent ravings of # lunatic; Ettie Graves, [have told you the life of Mildred 
eu that which might cast her {the wanderer, and the sin-hardened Mary is her 

igh seat, she instigated him to ! only child.” 

ina loathsome vault; and} ‘The woman paused and concealed her face with 

who would have befriended ; her hands; while Ette, who had listened with deep 

ity of thought, brushed away the tears that 

we from her eyelids, and said, slowly, 

, this man—the husband of your daugh- 

emet me alone and dechtred that he 









d 
and, lest [ should r 
down from her hi 
ize aud confine m 
en I resisted, thos 
me, had they kuown the truth, were influenced to | inten 






















araving maniac. For four days | wei 
d,and yesterday noon made my 
ed mle over the city and { ter—has ty 
f, When, had it not been | iurended to take me to the city with him, but both 
“gs Thave escaped him. Will you tell me what 
en be has in thus endeavoring to persecate 
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There was no remark as Mildred concluded, but! Alas! my innocent child, the world with its 






















qu j . 
man’s eyes; she understood it all, and continued "the flashing of Citvence Le Grange’s eyes betrayed | evils isa sealed yolume to you. [He would fain re- 
to walk with her hands clasped as if they were yet) that his spirit was aroused. Ue thourht of ‘the | duce you to the level of the young protligates who 
bound. old and ¢ do mother, imprisoned by her | are shunned by all in Philudeldbiay he would ae 


complish the ruin of son) and body.”” 
The girl sprang to her feet, while 
v of the crimson tide that circled in her veins 





“ Plague the strings!” exclaimed Clarence, as hej daughter; and, drawing: Ke to the recess 
stumbled again. “Tsay, can’t these ropes on Jez- Sof the old-fashioned windows, he gave vent to his 
ebel’s feet be tied so that the ends won't drag une! indignation in a low tone, cluquently picturing the 
der my boots? [shall break my neck presently; suite iugs of the aged mother. : 
and he slipped the knite in the womau’s hauds, “Poor Mildred!” rejoined FMe, “I am afraid | neck, 
_ “Ti see it Lean tix them,” said the man, stoop-' per half-crazed mind Will, now become entirely | “And Tha 
ing down, robbed of reason. Unele says it has been a long {death!’ murmured she. “Thank Heaven for 

With a dextrous Jeap Clarence sprang upon his: time since she was perfectly sane,” i I will not be so reckless in future. Mildred, |i 
back, and the sudden and violent force sent him“ qias she lived near bere w great while?” asked | will you tell me the name of this monster?” asked 
forward upon his face, while te youth cried cage | Clarence. i‘ 

ly— 9 4 ee “ About six years, T believe, and she has always | shoulder. 
“ Free your feetand fly, Quick! quick!” borne the character of a prophetess, or witch, wan- |“ George Ashley!” replied Mildred, in a husky 
With alacrity the captive obeyed, und straggling | dering away over the country for days at a time.” | whisper. 
with all his power, the bated catit! sought to tree) They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr.|_ ‘The flush disappeared f 
ii colorless as marble, 



















heen saved from a fate worse than | 2 
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m Eife’s cheek, leav- | a 











snow into large drifts, and shal 


Asudden blast howled mournfully around the 
old mansion, sinking to a pluintive groaning in 
among the wavering branches of the giant oaks, 
“What a night this is,” said Clarence. “Tho 
evening was clear and still, and now the wind 
rages like a demon, I will stay and guard the 
door while you zo and call unele, for the wretch 
may come back for you, to be revenged upon tho 
grand raw-hide performer who visited him so un- 
ceremoniously.” 

“T will hurry, so that [can be ready if he 
wishes me to go;” and darting up to her uncle's 
room, Etfic told in a few words the facta of Mil- 
dred’s abduction, remaining at the door until he 
made his appearan which was in an incredibly 
short spuce of time. 

They then sought the hall, where they fonnl 
‘e standing undisturbed at his post. Pur- 





























wave upon | suit was spoken of, but a glimpse of the state of 


the weather seemed to preclude all possibility of 


hed quickly across her cheeks, forehead, and { success. The snow was falling rapidly, and the 
air was thick and black with flakes, while 


ever and 
by, tossing the 
we the trees with 





ek fitful 





anon che wind sh 





te strung, fierce breath. i 
We must postpone it until morning,” enid Mr. 





acing her trembling hand ou the woman's | Sherwood, “ for we should gain nothing by setting 


pat now; but [fear it will then be tog late to save 


Mildred, for she is too feeble and exhausted by 


uffering and sorrow to endure exposure on such. 
night as. this.” 


He barricaded the door, and entering the parlor 








bimself from his nimble antagonist; but, exerting Sherwood, who announced that nothing could be r 
all hia strength, Clurence desperately endeavored found of the stranger, He bad probably made an George Ashley!” she echoed, as the remem: | replenished the fire, telling Clarence and Effie that 
brance of the name of Delle’s restorer came Hitting | he would sit up until daylight, and they might re- 








htly hurt by: 


rape, being but sh 
{relapsed into 


peneath him. He heard not the snort-* jmmediate 
Miklred, whol 


to keep him | 
y galloped away, ! tall on the 


ing of the frightened steeds, a 
freed from the vehicle to which they had been at-| her forme 
tached, but devoted his cnergies to the conflict. | ceased. speaking, took no notice of anything that 

For a short space of time be piayed his part ad-| was said, but sat silent and specehless, while no 
mirably; but the superior strength of hi hoop sigh escaped her She seemed to ? 
ry overcame him, and, with a quick whirl, they ex- 8 feted btow trance of dumb agony, trom} “1 did not know bat he had more than one title, 
changed places—the stranger above, and Clareuee | whieh nothing could aronse her. One by one che fand this might not be His truc ene,” said Ele, | ki 


his 
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“You are sure that this is his | ti 





through her mind. 
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Mildred raised her head. 
pu ask? 








mistake 














r despondent posture as sgon as she | name?” demanded she, in an abstracted manner. | could not sleep in her 
fildred; but if he would let her stop there she 


Dy you think [ could be | would lie down on the sofa, and perhaps fall asleep 
after & while. " 





tHe pleaded tnt she 
hen she thought of 


‘ing Ni 
room w! 





but wi 





h qui 
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“Chast as von please, pet,” replied Mr. see aet 


ndly. And Clarence went to the closet adjoining 
ee parlor, Where he tote. wWwu heayy Couns 





below. sympathizing family passed irom the reom fo! thoughtfully, pacing across the floor. Then feav- | Uh 
“T have you now,” muttered he, clenching bis | retire; and at Efie’s request: Mr. Sherwuod, whe | ing that Mildred was becuming weary and needed 
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§ this the spot our hero loved so well? 
Ate these green hills the same he used to climb? 
And did he wander through that shady del 
To drink his till of Nutwie, so subiinie? 
AN! yes. ‘twas here our statcemun ad our man, 
Would hold communion with his sebeutcs of earth. 
And, seeing God in Nate's huppy plan, 












irth. 


And in the hut that now would be the scorn 
Of many a youth and many a maiden fair, 
Our statceman lived. and there, ah! there were born 
The plans, and deeds which he would do and dare. 
Why did he seek in this Jone spot to live 
Apait from all that man and Art could do? 
Cut loose trom all that luxury couid give, 
With many friends, companion of but few? 











Because the favored child of Genius Joves 
To Le above it Nature’s glorious Lowers, 
To meet his Maker in his mighty groves 
And have wo pictures, save tlie modest flowers. 
Ab! here there was no solitude to him, 
Abuudant music floated in the air, 
And birds would sylluble their Maker's name, 
And every scene would dissipate dull care. 











Aud proud Ohio, with majestic roll, 
Was ever there, au embiem of tis power 
Who wrote his name on Nature's bristiaut scroll, 
With letters coined trom tiee and tiny Nowers 
Mow changed the scene, from (his our hero's home, 
‘To that of statesinen of the present day ; 
In Nature's mansions he was wont to roan, 
‘They, uought but Art and luxury obey. 

















Ant! here he lived and here alone he sleeps, 
Under the sod which ott Ins feet hath pressed 

His grave is kept, while other frieids are gone, 
By the same oak which he in lite ew 

Our hero's gone; bis Jame 
Aud well she may, and his compa 

From uames like theirs,our couutry’s grandeur springs, 
For they were neu to earth and Heayen tue. 
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PHILETUS PHALEN'’S EXPERIENCE, 
Being Intended as a Warning to Whom it may 
Apply, 

BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


“Leave well alone is # good rule, but leaveill alone is a 
better." 


IILETUS PITALEN was an economist; “ re- 

trenchment ” his hobby, and he rode it up hill 
and down, from dawn till nighttall, at all times. 
and in all seasons, till it was really a wonder that 
the poor, ill-used jade didn’t fall utterly useless by 
e; bur 240 hobbies are nof 240 nag: 
an ccnstitulson—and so Philetus, by continual and. 
vigorous applications of the whip spur, and rein, 
managed to keep ou till he found himself at the 
comfortable age of forty-one years, six months 
aud a day, a citizen “ in good standing,” possessed 
of a pretty snug competency, and the “ paternal 
parient” of four miniature Phalens, besides a 
* necessary evil” in the shape of his other half, 
alias, Mrs. Phalen. 

And not only was our hero an economist but he 
looked like one. “ Retrenchment” was as plain a 
feature of his face as his nose itself! You could see 
it in the little round head covered but sparsely at 
the back and upon the side with a course growth 
of reddish-brown hair, and bald and shining upon 
the top as an extra polished pearl button; you 
could see it in th en steel-bhie s, and in the 
etimonious wrinkles of the thiu lips; but most 
of all in the thick dwarfish form which seemed to 
have had a check imposed upon its upward aspira- 
tions at the very time it most needed to follow 
them, just because “tweed” and “ corduroy ”” 
happened to be “on the rise,” and it costa tryfle 
more to clothe a respectubly tall individual than an 
Jusieniticantly short oue! Great prudence, (?) 
that! 

‘The Phalens had. resided time out of mind in 

our proudest Eastern metropolis, B—, in an ex- 
cellent house of an excellent neighborhood, for, 
like her leige lord, Mrs. P. rodea hobby, which 
chanced to be “ the house we live in.” 
No “ little, mean, miserable, stifled-up rooms ” 
y her, minus “ gas,” “marble mantc-pieces,” 
ench windows,” ctc., ete.; sie wanted plenty 
of space to breathe in wherever she might be, and 
she meant to have it, too! And as she was some- 
what given at some times to the indulgence of 
Mrs. Caudle’s chief propensity, Philetus, remem- 
bering “discretion ” to be “ the better part of val- 
or,” bad always taken good care ne |U CLOSd 
this trifing whim, But having economized till 
there was but one thing to cconomize on, having 
“retrenched ” in his butcher’s, grocer’s and ba- 
ker’s bills to the last penny, and being driven to 
extremity for want of something whereon to ex- 
ercise his peculiar proclivities, he at length put a 
bold face upon the matter and commenced a most 
resolute onslaught against the worthy dame’s 
prejudices. 

Persuasions, complainings and threats alike 
proved jueffectual. ‘Tv each and all she had but 
one reply. 

“You are doing a safe profitable business, Pha- 
len, and making money every blessed day of your 
life; and 1 can’t, shan’t nor won’t consent to move 
down one per lower than we are uow, when we 
have plenty of means to rise even higher, if we 
chose to do 80.” 

“ But, my dear—” 

“Don’t ‘my dear,’ me, it ain’t of the slightest 
use! What I’ve said [have said, and what [ve 
said Lian. So just go back to your shop, Pha- 
Jen, und tor once in your life actas a sensible man. 
should.” 

Phalen was in despair. 

“ Bur, my love,” he again began in dulcet tones, 
“just hear what [have to say; it won’t take me 
long, and can’t do any barin. Of course I would 
not be such # brute as to ask you to move into a 
lower rent than this here, [hope [have more re 
gard for your feclings than that. But I have 
thought of another plan with which I think even 
you will be pleased. You know it is coming on 
warm weather and Jefferson Lafayette and Andrew 
Jackson will have a vacation—which is always so. 
tedious in a city—and Clemantine Sophronia, ba- 
by and_ yourself (to say nothing of sister Philan- 
tha) will want to go a little journcy; well, ’ve 
been thinking how nice it would be to get out of 
all this noise and dirt (which is enough to craze a 
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The thoughts were kindred which these scenes gave 





body!) into some cool, quict place, and take a} 
pretty little cottage where” 
“A hitle cottage !? screamed Mrs. P. tragically. | 
Oh, Phalen, what a beast you ure! A Lille cottage, | 
indeed 2" . 











Uitte? Lmeant some nice cotinge—” | 

“But it shan’t be a cottage at all, [tell you!’ | 
nted madame. “ Lhate cottages! L perfectly 
abominate them!” 

“Well, then, my dearest sweet,” coaxed Mr. P., | 
“it shall be a nice airy house with plenty of bigh | 
clean rooms, and a piazza all round covered with 
roses and honeysuckles, and—and—all that sort 
of trash, and asmooth lawn where the children 
can run without tearing their clothes all to rags, 
and a good garden where we can raise all our own 
vegetables; and, in short, my dearest Joanette, 
everything that is pleasant and proper; now, tell 
me, ain’t this a capital idea? And ain’t it the very 
luckiest thing that I ever came to think of it?” 

With all her other characteristics, Mrs. Phalen 
was romantic; thut is, she affected loose, flowing 
robes, toilet slippers and disheveled tresses; and 
essayed to write “ sonnets ” for “ the press,”” after 
the style of “ Sonnet to the Moon, Oh thou supe- 
rior and superabundantly refalgent orb,” &e., &e. 
And, therefore, when her leige lord mentioned re 
tirement from the heat and confusion of the city 
to the breezy, far-reaching country, he at once 
touched a sympathetic chord in her bosom. To 
tell the truth she had occasionally thought of this 
scheme herself, and would have advanced it had 
not caution overcome romance; but now that it 
was presented in such glowing colors, she allowed 
her im tion to fix upon it without restraint, 
with no slight degree of animation that 
she repiied. 

“Tcisn’t a bad thought, and Iam not sure that 
{ should object to it.” 

© Oh, I know you would’nt;” eagerly returned 
Philetus.  “ Why, the very idea is perfectly fasci. 
uating. Just think of being where no mor 
some sight than emerald grass and waving trces 
and beautiful flowers would ever mect your cye; 
aud where no harsher sound than the rippling of 
brooks and the music of birds would greet your 
ear, And just think—? continued he, warming 
with his subject, “ how delightful it wonld be to 
rise and Jook from the windows in the morning 
and see graceful elm branches casting long, cool 
shadows over the roof and over the yard beneath, 
while fields a-lit with golden sunshine stretched. 
away in the distance; and in the quiet evening to 
upon the dewy lnwn in the moonlight, and 
n tothe plaintive whippoorwill, while from a 
neighboring thicket the nightingale poured tloods 
of rarest melody, and breathe the balm exhaling 
from the honeysuckle bells, while—” 

“But, Phalen,” interrupted Mrs. P., suddenly, 
“ wouldn’t there be mosquitoes ?” 
“My dear,” said Philetus, with a look of the 
deepest reproach, “why, with your warm love of 
the beautiful in nature, will you be guilty of ask- 
ing such prosy questions? Do you think, madame, 
that such voracious aninals—” 
“Tnsects,” suggested his wife. 
“ Such voracious animals,” he continued with- 
out heeding her reproof, “ would dare intrude up- 
on so peaceful a scene?” 
“1 don’t know why they wouldi’t!” in a slightly 
cross tone, “ and ants and cockroaches, too, as for 
that matter!” 
«But, ny love, mosquitoes according to the very 
best authority, are bred by water, and as there is 
not even so much as a river near Dullhole—” 
“Dullhole!” exclaimed Mrs. P., somewhat ¢ 
citedly, “ Dulthole, did you say, Mr. Phalen? 
And what or where may that be, pray?” 
© Oh, itis a beautiful rural village out in 
comity,” responded the gentleman in honied ac- 
cents. “You see, my sweet Joanette, I was sure 
you would coincide v 8, (as you alw: 
do, you angel!) and so [have been looking ahout 
for a new abode these four weeks past, and as luck 
would have it, my friend, Mr. Suapdragon, told 
me of a house to rent in that place, and: spoke of 
itso highly that I was induced to go out and sec 
it. Aud f was quite as much pleased with it as 1 
expected; indeed, 1} qnite fell in love with the vil- 
lage, it is so extremely artistic in its loveliness,” 
“And the house?” queried Mrs. Phalen anx- 
iously. 
“Oh, it is a pretty lit— that is, I mean it is a 
nice, comfortable place, not quite equal in finish to 
this, (in fact, uo country house 1s,) but quite as 
od-looking outside, and in a much pleasanter 
situation; and then, my dear, only think of it, we 
can have it at the exceedingly low rent of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars per anuum; and 
butter ain’t but twenty-six cents a pound, and eggs 
only twenty cents a dozen. Oh, it is a rare chance, 
I tell you; and there are three or four people wait- 
ing for it already, if T don’t conclude to take it.” 
“ But is it convenient 2?” 
“Just the thing.” 
“What sort ofa yard is there?” 
“Qh, monstrous! you conldu’t walk round it in 
twenty minutes; and there’s lots of fruit, umd a 
capital chance to raise flowers and vegetables.” 
“What sort of society has the village?” 
, “The best sort, nndne, cyery single soul of 
cm, 
“ Mr. Phalen,” said Mrs. P., meditatively, “don’t 
you think J had better go out and see the place? 
family like ours 
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You know [understand what a fa 
needs better than you do; and furthermore, you 
ur sister Philautha is pretty particular 
¢ lives, and we must humor her in it if 
we expect her to ever make Jefferson Lafayette 
her heir.” 

“Mrs. Phalen,” responded Philetus, with an ag- 
grieved look, “ most certainly, you can do as you | 
choose in the matter; you can encroach upon your 
valuable time, and put me to the trouble and ex- 
pense of taking you out to Dullhole, if you think 
best; but [must say, madame, [did think you had | 
more contidenee in my judgment than that!” and 
Mr. P, paused to indulge in a sigh which was in- 
tended to be the very quintessence of pathos. 
Mes. Phalen was completely subdu 
“ Aud so [ have, Philetus,”” she 
ingly; “and so I have; and am ready to go just 
wherever you say the word.” And then followed 
a conversation of no possible interest to anyone 
but themselves, 

When it was generally known that the Phalens 
































inteaded leaving B—, their nuincreus friends 








crowded round them in great surprise to learn the 
whys and whei¢tores of the heme, 
Philen, Jy. met their inquiries with a patronizing 
ve of his dumpy hand and a Judicrous air of su- 
i his wife answered thei lightly ; “sister 
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“© Oh—ch—ah!” stammered Philems, “did Tsay, Philantha ” maintained a most imperturbable + 


coolness; and only their eldest daughter, Cleman- 
tine, (familiarly known as Clem, as gay and wide- 
awake a girl, of fifteen summers, as one could 
find in a life-time, and a general favorite,) evineed 
by her scriousness, whenever the subject was men- 
tioned, one re for the intended change. But 
Clem was only a “young, inexperienced thing,” 
who knew “nothing at all about the ways of the 
world.” And so her frecly expressed fears were 
either laughed to scorn, or severely rebuked by 
her more knowing elders. 

In the meanwhile preparations for a speedy de- 
porture were being briskly carried forward. Car- 
pets had been taken up, pictures taken down, and 
china and silver packed with due care, when one 
morning two or three days before the grand moy- 
ing day, Mrs. Phalen met an interruption to her 
labors in the shape of her second servant, Biddy, 
who walked into the dining-room where she was 
finishing the bestowal of their little library, and 
with the utmost sang-froid began: 

“Tvs sorry I aim to be afther tellin’ ye, mis- 
thress, but I don’t think I can consint to lave the 
city wid ye.” 

“ What?” screamed Mrs. P., utterly confounded 
by this sudden intelligence. “ What is it I hear 
you ng? Be careful how you sport with me, 
Tain’t in the best nunor and might say something 
Lshould he sorry for.” 

“Sure, an’ its not sporting wid ye I am,” was 
the eurnest reply. ‘1 manes jest intirely what I 
say; bad luck to me, that ’'m compilled to lave so 
yood a misthress.”” 

From irritable Mrs. P’ 
inclancholy. 

“ Oh, Biddy, Biddy Malone,” she said, reproach- 
fully, “ will you leave me like this, after all Pve 
done for you these three years past? After all 
my kindness and forbearance, will you now turn 
inst me at the very time I need you most?” 

“T can’t help it, mum, indade Lean’t!”” respond- 
ed the girl beginning to whimper; “ it goes agin 
me hear-rt like a sharp knife, faith an’ it docs, 
mum.” 

“Then what do you do it for?” was the very 
natural interrogation. 

“Why, you see, mum,” explained Biddy, apolo- 
getically, ““['ve becn axin’ Miss Clemmic an’ she 
says there ain’t no Catholic chur-rch (howly mith- 
er preserve us!) at Dullhowle, uor no praist at all 
~—at all—an’ no chance for confishion; an’ Pye 
been thinkin’ the matter over, ium, an’ I don’t 
think I could muke myself continted out there an’ 
aw Katty she thinks the same, an’ so, if ye plaze, 
mum, we wants to give ye warnin’ to get some- 
body else in our places. Yv’ye allers been a yoo, 
kind misthress to us, mum, and we're greatly 
oblized to yees, Iam sure, an’ we manes to stay 
av hilp ye as long as ye kapes to this house, but 
we can’t think 0’ lavir the city, mum,” and with 
this parting shot Biddy bolted through the hall 
door, 

Mrs. Phalen was in agony. This last was a ca- 
tastrophe she had not even dreamed of. To lose 
the girl Biddy, who had proved the most excellent 
of Was a Cie 
lamity not to be sneered at; but to give up her 
strong, faithful Katty, who had lived with her 
twice three dreadful indeed. And _ it 
was in no very en me of mind that she 
hastened to inform her better-half of this unlooked 
tor misfortune. 

Philetus was looking over his butcher’s bill, and. 
whistling at the same time; but when he heard 
her rapidly delivered story, the bill dropped to the 
floor, and the whistle died into a prolonged ——” 

“© Whew-w-w!? 

“Tor Heaven’s sake don’t sit there a whew-w- 
ing!’ cried poor Mrs. P., ready to take otlence at 
the htest cause. 

“What shall L do, my love?” mildly inquired 
































voice quayered down to 
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re P. 
« What shall you do?” repeated his worthy wife, 
her anger rapidly rising; “ why, be a man, if you 
ean! Get up and tear your hair! and rave and 
scold—and—stear if, you can’t think of anything 
else to dol” 

“Damme!” shouted Philetus, springing hastily 








to his fect, and. striving vigorously to throw a! 


tinge of the ferocious into his naturally placid 
face, “Damine, if” 
shame! Jonette,” and he immediate] 
into his usual composure, 

“Oh fie! Phalen!” exclaimed his irrate spouse, 
still unappeased, “is that the way to show you 
manhood? By no means, and you know it ain't! 
But what are we a-going todo?) I wish to ask 
you, Philetus Phalen, fairly and squarely, what do 
you expect we are a-going to do? And I don’t wish 
you cither to evade me or my question.” 

“Certainly not! Lwouldn’t be guilty of such 
barbarity for the world. Well, then, ‘ fairly and 
squarely,’ [ 








ill that do?” 

















be to advert “two girls wauted.’” 

“ To—ndv el screamed Mrs. P., in_ fierce 
indignation; “ To—adyertize, forscvoth! Philetus 
Phaien, are you a madman or 2 fool?” 

“T humbly trust not, my dear,” 

“Well, then, what do you mean by talking 
about advertizing when we hain’t got time to do 
anything?” 

< alae do you advise, my love?” questioned P., 
meekly, 

“ The intelligence office as a last resort,” return- 
ed Mrs. I, in a tone which would have done credit 
to Lady Macbeth; “ and mind it is the St. in- 
tellivence office, too?” 

“The St. intelligence office,” muttered Phi- 
lectus, hurriedly darting from the room, and only 
tou glad to even thus excape the storm of words 
which his own thoughtlessness had provoked. 
“ The —— St. intelligence office,” and the next mo- 
ment saw him dashing down the street at a pace 
which, to say tho least, gave positive promise of 
something. 

As a result of this insane haste, in less than two 
hours Mrs. Phalen found herself beseiged by a 
small ship-lond of emigrants of all ages and na- 
tions; and after a loug and tiresome parley, during 
Which she lost her temper and gained a most dis- 
essing headache, she had the satisfaction of hay- 





















T ever see such a devil of a’ 
subsided | 











expect we are going to do—the next: 
best thing, which, as [look upon the matter, will ; 


jing engaged a middle-aged German wi 
couldn’t speak three dozen words 


ey 
ia 


‘oman, who 


weak three. f Bnet 
oun Trish girl “ just landed,” pee gta and 






troduced into the kitchen i 
| good-uaiured Katty and falthral Bade saion of 
“ My love,” said Mr. Phalen to his worthy 

sort, the day before that upon which they had de. 
cided ast he day of removal, “you aro quite fe 

‘tizued by the severe labors in ‘which you hi 
been engaged the past two wee! and lam gay 

‘Willing that you should do more. T have te 

| talking with Clemantine upon the subject, and hi 

jis of a mind with myself’; and so wo havo ine 
clude that you and sister Philantha and 

shall go and visit our good cousi 

‘ while she and I go to Tallhote veith the eons, 
and get the house partly settled before your arriy= 


“Which shows just how muc 1 
got,” snapped the’ aay, penaen aa cree 
ou suppose you and that young thi 
iowarde Betting things to rights? thing could do 
“ Perhaps we couldn’t do anything wonderful 
by ourselves, but you see Biddy and Katty have 
consented to go out and stay a week, and with 
their help we might accomplish all that was neceg- 


sary,” and Mr. P’s voice took of i 
eee Part the triumph. 





” exclaimed Mrs. P. with a 

relief, “if that is it, I don’t know wae EN ogee, < 
your plan and be glad to, for, to teli the truth, I 
am about tired to death! and I would trust those 
girls enough sight quicker than [ would myself, 
Bur, Philetus, you mind you have an eyo out to 
everything that is going on.” 

“That I will, you may depend.” 

“And, Philetus,” from the door, “you look af- 
ter that Clemantine, too, and see that sho don’t 
make a fool of herself undertaking’ work that she 
don’t know anything about.” 

“Yes, yes, my deur.” 

And the next moment she was gone to tell “ gis- 
ter Philantha” of the new arrangement and make 
such trifling preparation for its execution ag sho 
miyzht deem needful. 

Had Mrs. Phalen entertained the slightest sup. 
picion of her husband’s reason for wishing to pre 
cede her to their new abode, she would have seen 
herself in the middle of the Great Sahara before 
she would have consented to it; but, for a wonder, 
she had not, and, the six days immediately follow 
ing the conversation trated above, were spent 
by her in a most agreeble manner, at the cousin’s 
before mentioned. On the morning of the seventh 
she was happily surprised by the appearance of a 
handsome family carriage sent by Philews to 
convey her to D——, and among a profusion of 
“good byes,” and “do come agains,” she found 
herself settled in it, together with her sisterin- 
law, and her nine mouths’ baby. Eor a time their 
drive was most delightful, taking them through 
some ofthe tinest suburban towns in the state, and 
Mrs. P., from the charming villas which nestled 
down among tiers of shrubbery upon cither side of 
the broad street, bezan to picture what their resi- 
dence would be. But after a while these evidences 
of a cullivated taste, dwindled into large, old- 
fashioned farm-houses and low-roofed cottages, 
and finally even these were passed, and they came 
out into the open country. Upon the right hand 
and the left stretched low, reedy meadows tray- 
ersed in every direction by suspicious-looking 
Diack ditches; and the road, partaking of the 
ne, had grown rocky and uneven, 

—e!” screamed Philetus, Jr., diverted 
from his feast of barley-candy by an unusually 
deep “rut” which the driver had failed to 
ceive until it was too late to prevent a tremendous 
jolting. “ E—e—oo—vo—ooh!” 
 “ Aw—ew—aw!” chimed in Miss Philanth 
i what an awful place that was! for my part If 
as if every blessed bone in my body was broke 
and smashed to jelly. For mercy sake, man, do 
be careful where you drive!” 

A thick forest suddenly loomed up before them. 
Seen in that carly June morning it looked decided- 
ly cool! 

“Oh 





















Y? cried Mrs. P., trying to rouse her 
into enthusiasm, “what a romantic 
! Look, Vhilantha, and seo how re 
ly shady it is! look, Philly, dear, what tall 

trees there are, aud—oh, honey, there 
quirrel, an ipsey-tipsey squirrel close by 






‘its 








LOCK th 
the \ 
But Philly hadn’t forgotten the rut yet; to tell 
‘the trath, he was what we should have called de- 
cidedly cross, and took no further notice of his 
mother’s litte endearment than by opening his ba- 
by mouth sull wider, and giving vent to a second 
“Ke—e—e!” to which the first, for loudness and 
'shrillness, would have borne no comparison. 
©“ Johucabus, what a pair o lung sthat felle 
got!” shouted the coachman, startled out of all 
. propriety by a yell so unearthly. pees 
“Joanette, [am surprised at you,” ssid P., sc 
ly; “ why will you allow that child to exhibit 
such violent and injurious passion?” 
1“ Beenuse he’s got the Phelen temper, and I 
can’t help it!” retorted Mrs. P., angry in spite of 
herself, “Oh dear, I wonder if we shall ever got 
there!" : 

“1 should think we should, and pretty consider- 
able quick, too,” vouchsafed couchy, starting his 
Ihorses into a brisk trot, “That's the place, 

ma'am, rizht ahead of us; don’t you see the meet 
in’ houses?” i 
+ Mrs. Phalen looked eagerly in the diroction in- 
dicated by his finger, and discovered two spires, & 
liberty-pole, and the tops of half a dozen houses 
above a dense mass of trees. 
” she returned, looking very much re- 
ight, “ Isce. ’ We don’t get much of 
a view from here; but I suppose it’s a pretty place, 
ain’t it?” ay 

“Why, yes, ma’am, it’s called handsome; city 
folks make a mighty fuss over it.” ” 
Then there are city people living out here 
“Oh, no! it’s most all old settlers; het ees 
city folks that come out a visitin’ off an, on. 

“ Wnitt, hniff, hnitf,” snuffed Miss Tiitanthe, 
looking about very apprebensively. “ It’s a jump 
place, ain't it?” sy 
“Why, yos, ma’am, it is ruther damp. A 
“Damp!” sereamed Mrs. P.; “you don’t say 


“Tshould think any one might tell that with 
half a nose,” cried her sister-in-lrw, wratht Ilys 
“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I shall catch my everlas! 
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death a cold, and get the rhumatiz, and tick-dulla- gel 
roo, and every other infernal thing besides cel 

“Oh, no you won’t, ma’am,” said coachy, con- | th 
solingly; “just you ‘keep a little fire nizht and | du 


mornin’, an’ wear red flannel the year round and } wor 4 


there won't be the leastest danger. But here wo 
are, ladies.” And he drew rein about mid way 
‘up the street by which they had entered. 


erat, laughing till the tears 
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tting the hetter of prudence. There aint a de-! 
nt thing about it. Tis an unmitigated nuisance, | 
ie whole of it! its a confounded humbuy! its a 
ull, poky, one-horse affair as ever was, and [, 
ere, that’s as true as ['malive!” 
in transports of mirth. i 
Douglas forever!” cried the fierce little Demo- 
treamed down her! 


















‘Mes. Phalen looked out and saw a very moderate | rosy cheeks—* Douglas forever! and you, too, ; 
sized white house beyond a very moderate sized| mamma! [’m with you heart and hand, and be-| 


yard, almost concealed by ancient trees. 
Thore’s no lawn and no pizza cither.” : i 
“Bnet it certainly is, ma’am,” | retur ed their 
conductor; and, as if in contirmation of his words, 
with 2» “Whoop! hooh! hooray!” which would } Ie 


pa 


Jefferson Lafayette appeared to welcome them, 


as fast as n most aggravating limp would allow. 


shawls, baby and all. t 


you, Philetus Phalen?” she shouted, pale with as- 
tonishinent and apprehension, 


shrieked the little man. “ When—when we first 
e—c—come here the room I—I—slept in wasn’t 
a—a—aired properly and I got the c—c—chills a 
little. Thunder, how cold it is! 
the h—h—house, Joanette, and you, too, Ph—Ph— 
Phitantha.” And leading the way to the front 
door he ushered them into a dark, narrow entry 
and from thence into a room opening to the left, 
where they found a mammoth “ Maree” belching: 
forth heat at a furious rate, and, as a natural con- 
seqence—the atmosphere stifling. Drawing three 
charis up in close proximity to the stove 
down, mentioning to his companions to do the 
same. Miss Philantha availed herself of the in- 
vitation, but Mrs. P. depositing the baby in its fa- 
ther's lap, set out upon a tour of investization. 
Not to be too tedious [ will only stop to tell you 
that she found her new abode as exactly the op- 
posite of what she had expected as it well could 
be; it being not only unpleasantly situated but al- 
so scriously inconvenient, its rooms low, damp, 
and badly lightep, besides being few in uumber,and 
small, Her present search ended in the kitchen, 
where she found her pretty daughter, Clem, with 
tangled curls and a “shocking bad” dress, trying 
to teach Irish Delia to wash the breakfast dishes 
properly; while her new German woman sat upon 
a low stool near the fire, muttering unintelligible 
nonsense, and filling the room with the vilest of 
vile of tobacco smoke. 
Had not Mrs. 




















member. 


this?” 


with her pretty fingers. 
don’t you see, nam’ma mine?” 


like to know?” 


them.” 


“What, T—” 
“Ts 





shrill voice, and dir 





so dirty it was quite impossible to tell its origina 
color. 

“There’s nothing for you,’ answered Clem, 
Keeping on with her work. ‘You'll have to wai 
till dinner time, sir. 

“ Aud you won't get anything then,” said Mrs. 
P., turning upon him sharply. 
courage begzars here!” 

“My eyes! dow’t 
young hopeful, saucil, 
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and striking int 
started off av 
mense indisn: 
from Ireland 








doubtful [vish jig, to th 
















horrified! Vin scandalized! Pm —” 

@Soam F!? mimicked the heir; “and Land Jim 
O'Flannegan are going down to Plait’s pond to 
horrify some of them dumed great born-pout!” 
And before she could utter one remonstrance he 
had vanistied as he appeared. 

Relieved of his presence Mrs. Phalen’s thoughts 
struck a new (rack. 

“Where are Biddy and Katty?” she inquired. 
“1 thought they were coming out.” 

“That was a little story got up tor your especi: 
henefit.” And Clemmic smiled br 
of her father’s simple ruse and its 1 . 

“Irs no wonder £ found the biggest parlor mir- 
ror gone to smash, and the handles half off the 
new China set, and my best moire antique under 
the attic caves, and that last lot of table linen all 
mildew! Oh—oh—oh ! to think Eshould be served 
such atciek! There’s been more than eiyht hun- 

dred dollar’s worth destroyed just for that ever- 
lasting economy; and for my part I shouldu’t have 
cared mach if it had been twice that amount! it 
would have served your father about right, [ 
think. Oh—ooh—oh! and we put into such a 
mean, miserable place as this!” 
“ Why, its a beautiful little village.” And Clem’s 
eyes were full of mischief. 
“ Don’t you tell me that!” retorted her mother, 
wrathfally. 
“ Such a charming situation!” 
“Trs damp as a dungeon.” 
“ Such superb tre P 
“Trs dark as Tophet.” 
“Such charming sounds!” 
“ Ball-frogs and tree-toads.”” 
“Such sweet air, and such a fine chance for a 
garden, and —” 
“Clemantine Sophronia Phalen, do you stop 
such talk!” fairly shouted Mrs. P., indignation 






























“This can’t be the place,” she said, decidedly. | B— or my name isn’t Clem Phalen.” 





Philetus senior, his hair in a slightly disheveled | self; how the German woman set the ho 
coudition, and his face contorted into an innumer- | with a coal from her pipe, thereby causing a deal 
able number of wrinkles, followed upon his track | more of fright; how the boys ransac 

and woods wilh the mii 
Mrs. Phaten cleared the carriage at a bound, | v: 


Do come into | th 


Phalen becn a women, and, more 
than all, a Christian woman, itis more than proba- 
ble that at thix juncture she would have delivered 
herself of a round oath; and, as it was, she gave 
vent to un expression not at all becoming achurch 


“ Good Heavens, Clemantine Phalen, what is all 


“Living in the country,” responded Clemmie, 
whisking the suds from one round, white am 
“ Living in the country, 


“Yes, [do see, with a vengeance,” exclaimed 
“mamina;” “but what are you doing, I should 


“Helping keep house. Franlina has got the 
teeth-ache, and Del don’t know how to wash 
dishes our fashion, and so I’m showing her about 


sis, give me something to cat,,’ called a 
irectly appeared in’ the back | to 
door a little urchin clad in rags, and with a face 


“We don’t en- 


‘ou, though?” retorted the 
“As true as I'm a sin- 
ner, Clem Pha, she thinks Cafter cold victuals!” 
i i deafening “ Uail Columby ” he 
Im)- 
ion of the “latest importation ”” 


“Audrew Jackson!” shrieked his mother, sud- 
dently recoznizing in him her oldest: boy, “I'm 


fore the middle of August 1860 we will be back in! 


And; 
ith asecond peal of laughter even louder than the | 


rst she whisked gaily from the room. 


or the month immediately succeeding the Pha-| 
ns’ introduction to Dullhole L might relate af 


have done credit toa wild Ludian, hutless, shoc- | multitude of histories both gay and serious. Might | 
Jes, and with a prodigious rent in his new jacket, | tell, if I would, how Mr, P's cold increased in se- 





former 


ty tlil he was hardly a shadow of hi: 
on five 





tthe fields 
ture “ roughs ” of the 
‘illage till they had’nt a decent “suit” left, and 
iieir morals had suffered still more than their 








“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter with | wardrobes; how Miss Philantha was visited by an 
attack of rhumatism which confined her to her 
own chamber foran enti 
“N—n—n—noth—ing of any consequence,” | baby was taken down with the measles and “ like 
to have died;” all these thin 
which occurred [ could rel 





fortnight; and bow the 


ms and many more 
ate and enlarge upon, 
were I so disposed, but [ forbear, remembering 
tT have already imposed a task upon your 
tience, dear reader, and not wishing to prove tire: 
some heyoud endurance, One little scene more 
and 1 have done with this subject. 

It was a dull, rainy morntng, just six weeks to 
aday from the time my little story commences. The 
Phalen’s were all assembled in the room which 
served them both as sitting and dining-room, to a 
late breakfast, and a more pitiful looking set than. 
they were is seldom if ever to be seen among our 
‘onditioned middle-class. Even Cler brave, 
bonny-hearted Clem—seemed to have forgotten 
her old winsome ways, and wore a look of discoo- 
tent about her pretty mouth quite distressing to 
behold, 

















vee 


temper had by no incans improved of late; 
mud, as truc as I'm alive!” 


tough as fury, and burnt black as thunde 
“ Jefferson,” Par 





said his mother, sharply; 
ed, and I won’t have it!” 


sullenly; “and you —’ 


“ Oh—aw—awh!” 
“ such a twinge as just took me in the top of the 


lion of bones in it and every blessed one of em 
aching fit to set a body ravin’ crazy! Oh—awh 


for something out doors kept up such an awful 
yeap, Yeap, yeaping that [ couldi’t hear myself 
think; and then one of them m 
ticks started just at the head o: 
that kind o’ stopped and [hega 






bed, and when 








window and n 


growing as poor as 2 Crow, 


ooh—ooh !” 

“When I was in the cit 
letus, meekly, “Snipp told me that the house 
tight opposite our old one wi 
eo the broker about it, and—hum! hum! h~e 
—m—and he said we might havo it for twenty-five 
1} dollars more a year than we used to pay for No. 
— if we'd take it ona five year’s leave; and Pye 











» 
t | L zuess—to tell the trath, [don’t think living in 


the country agrees with us very well, and, on the 
whole, P’ve concluded that we had better go back 
to B.” 
And, to be as brief as [ may, back to B. they did 
go with all possible speed, having been absent 
therefrom just five weeks, two days, and ten 
hours. 
After they had become comfortably settled in 





AFFLICTION. 
WEARY? Desolate? Of joy bereft? \ 
Of love and faith forsaken? 
Poor sou}! it deems life hath no pleasure left, 
Jnless it be fo sleep and uever waken. 


The tide of hope rans low— 
God's pity! Human hearts must suffer so! 


When Fate doth thunder, and when fortanes frown, 
And life hath stormy weather, 








‘invariable rule, that the greater the scoundrel 
the more engaging are his manners, the more sen- 
rtlemanly his deportment, the more ¢ 





| his eyes. the 
drel in any of the walks of villainy, to be saces 
ful, the ¢ 











orate hi 
and the cleverer and brighter and quicker 
Now-a-days, for the first class scour 











ence of his personal appearance 
greatest aid He is only the low-bred, 
iterate, unshaven, poverty-stricken, petty rascal, 











“Oh, what coffee!” groaned Mrs. Pr., whose 
clear 


“And such awful steak!” lamented Jeff; “its 


you be 
still using such naughty words! its terrible wick- 


“Tts truth, any how!” mumbled the youngster, 


moaned Miss Philantha; 


And ail our castle «reams come crarhing down, 
Dome, turret, walls, one ruined mass together, 
O, Heaven. Henven! 
if our lips murmur, may we be forgiven. 


“All for the best,” the wise aud loving say, 
‘Unto our faith appealin 


But from such words of cher we turn away, 


And weep in seoret at their Jack of feeling. 


Our spirits scorn tobe 
Brightened and soothed by such philosophy. 


But, ah! the truth comes home in afler years, 


And we must Low, confessing 


That, spite of all our doubts, complaints, and fears, 


The sorrow which God sent us was a blessing, 


Although our human eyes : 
¥ailed. at the time, to pierce ite dark disguise. 


We mortals, when the thing that we have loved— 


‘The dream that we have cherished— 


Broken, dest: 
If astar fulls from Heaven 
We quake, and think the world’s foundation riven. 





Our reason scanty meastire; 


And 


few cl, 





While the red fire of anguish 


The hope that we have nurtured, is removed, 
ved, funcy all life hath perished. 


Well! we grow wise with years. In youth we give 
It takes u life-time to learn how to live, 

im wisdom as an early treasure. 

Sages in vain may preach, 

Time and experience alone can teach. 
God speeds the bolt, and pitying, etands apart, 


Burns its red passuge through the aching heart, 


And all the weeds of sin and error lauguish. 


“In soil which nourished tares, 
‘The righteous sced of Truth springs up, aud bears. 





So good is suffering in its aim and end. 
Let the soul falter never 


Lean we upon the bosom of  fiend— 
The same to-day, to-morrow, aud furever— 

God, to whom spirits call, 

Chastener, Guide, and Comforter of all. 


HE following are some details of the principal 

attacks made upon Gacta, in which the King 
of Naples took refuge: 
Tho four memorable sieges sustained by that 
place are those of 1450, 1707, 1734 and 1806. That 
of 1450 was made by Alphonse V., King of Ar: 
who claimed Naples as his inheritan 


A. L. Muzzy. 





THE FORTRESS OF GAETA. 








head! and my finger joints are all cramped up, 
and my back feels just as if there was half a mil- 


—euwh! and last night I didn’t sleep two winks, 


rable little wood- 


to feel as if [ 
might catch a nap, Til die if those infornal Thom- 
as cats didn’t set up a yawling just under the cast 
ever leave off till Isee a streak of 
daylight come into the room! O—o—oh! and I’m 
I know [’ve lost ten 
pounds o’ flesh the lus¢ fortnight; and the next 
thing I shall know Pll be dead and buried. Oh— 


yesterday,” said Phi- 


s to rent, and [went 


been thinking the matter over, and J don’t know— 


of Milan supported Rene d’Anjou, his competitor. 
The garrison, finding itself in want of provisions, 
because the enemy keeping the sea prevented sup- 
plies from arriving, turned out all uscless mouths 
—that is, women, children and old men. These 
poor people being also driven from the town, were 








good and humane prince, gave orders to provide 
for them, remarking that he could not make war 
on persons who could not defend themselves. 
Near Gaeta was a house that had belonged to 
Cicero, and as stones were wanted for projectile 
the proprietor was directed to demolish it; but 
Alphonse, from respect to the great Roman, would 
not allow that to be done. 
In 1707 the place was vigorously attacked by 
the Austrians, when it sustained three montis’ 
siege withont succumbin, 
In 1734, a Franco-Spanis 
sand men attacked the fortress; the defenders were 
only fifteen hundred in number, with a bundred 
aud ten pieces of cannon and an insuflicient supply 
of ammuti 3 yet they held out for five months, 
and only ceded in consequence of misunderstand- 
ings among themselves, 
We say nothing of 1709, when Gaeta, with four 
thousand soldiers ip its walls, seventy caunon and 
twenty-two mortars on its ramparts, an enormous 
quantity of gunpowder, and provisions for « year, 
shamefully surrendered to the French General 
Rey, who commanded the advanced guard of only 
four hundred men of Championuct's army, and 
who merely fired a few shells into the place, 
{n 1806, when Gacta was under the command of 
Prince Hesse Phidipstadt, it displayed more vigor. 

































their new quarters of their old neighborhood, and 
received the condolences and congratulations of 
the dear “five hundred friends,” Philetus, by 
persuasions of his “better half,” and mis- 
chievous Clemmie, was induced to make 2 sort of 
little business investigation; and by the aid of fig- 
ures, (Which uever fie, you know, wheu they are 
properly arranged,) after an hour’s hard study, 
be made the pleasing (2) discovery that his last fit 
of economy had cost him just fourteen hundred 
and fifty-five dollars and twelve conts—to say noth- 
ing of the loss of health, loss of servants, ¢te., ete., 
ete, the worth of which could by no means be es- 
timated. 

Dear reader, my simple story has a moral, but 
it is quite too plain to require explanation, so I 
leave you to draw your own deductons, 

In conclusion, Tam extremely happy to inform 
on that Mrs. P's poetical ions have recent- 
ly adopted a decided]y modified form; while Phi- 
letus hasn’t been known to resort to the bughear 
© Retrenchiment ” for the last two months. 

“Leave well alone is a good rule, but leave i 
alone is a better!” 



































Original. 
I WOULD NOT DIE. 


WOULD not die, | would not die, 
For is now most dear 19 me; 
My soul hath aspirations hi 
Which will ¢ er death perfected be. 
One year nyo, my soul was ead, 
And thus I feared it ¢' ald be, v 
But now my heart—my lite ia glad, § 
Because I ove, am loved by thee. 














I would not die, for life is bliss, , 

While thon dost live to love and bless; h 
happier Hife than this, I 
‘or life with thee is luppiness. 
Then farewell dreams of wealth and fame, 
Farewell to all save Ite and love, 
For fame is but an empty naine-— 
Though sought ou carih is nought above. 

J. A.C. O'Conok. 
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we RERGE 


+ by rn J 





themselves upon the ex i ( i 
they hold up their heads. If there is anything 


ply th x 
mating some particularly mean and rascally by 









ever scen Was Manroe Ectwards. 


From the 13th of February to the 18h of duly it 
resisted the attacks of the French army. [tis 
true that owing to the English fleet the sea was 
open to the defenders, and that they could subse- 
quently reccive reinforcements and supplies, And 
yet the defence, vigorous as it was, Was open to 
criticism, 7 commander did not destroy certain 
buildings which impeded the fire of Lis batteries, 
did not keep the field as he might have done | 
fore the opening of the trenches; did not fortify 
and defend Mounts Atritana and Seeco, ata di 














in danger of perishing, when Alphonse, who was a 





who takes his place in the prisoner’s box at the 
courts, or is tinbled neck and heels into the y 
oner’s cell, Iis looks are too much in accordance 
popular idea of a criminal’s appearance. 
innocence whose eye is downcast, 
worth which bends its head, and genuine integrity 
that shrinks from the tareof the world. Crime 
and = Uppoeri and Wumbuz hold a bold front, 
look you full in the face at every turn, and seem 
to defy serutiny even while they invite it. 
Swindlers, bank-robbers, forgers, hotel-thieves, 
pocket-book droppers, wateh-stui and even the 
Peter Funks are gentlemanly-looking fellows, wear 
good clothes, smoke the best of cigars, indulge in 
shilling driuks, sport heavy jewelry, have the most 
unexceptionable moustache, and ean talk honest, 
look honest, and smile with all the unetion of the 
purest and most trustworthy man in the commun- 
ity. 
This is not unfrequently proved by the fact that 
after an extensive robbery or some other daring 
crime has been committed, the police very often 
arrest an innocent person as_ its perpetator, solely 
because he has a “ down look,” can’t give a “ dis- 
tinct account of himself,” and wnluckily happened 
to be caught in the ue ighborhood, “ under suspi- 
cio cumstances,” where the misdeed was ac- 
complished. Arrest av innocent man, an honest 
man, and charge him with being the perpetrator 
of some heinous offence, aud he will, in all out- 
vard appearances, look and act the detected rogue 
to perfection—é. e., according to the popular idea 
of xrogue, He will tremble, change color, hesi- 
tate, stammerin his speech, get confused, contra- 
dict himself, and feebly assert his innocence, until 
the crowd, by his own conduct, will condemn him. 
off-hand, and be ready to lynch him. Arrest the 
real rogue, and how firm, how ingenuous his de- 
meanor ! How grandly Inuocent he looks, with 
what scorn nnd expression of’ pride he repels the 
accusation! No quivering of the lip, no trembling 
of the limbs, no change of v no Dlanching of 
the cheeks. He tells a plain, ht-forward, 
story, accounts for himself and bis where-abouts, 
answers all questions promptly, without the least 
hesitation, and walks off hearing the apologies of 
those who had made such a lamentable mistake in 
suspecting so honorable and honest a man as he! 












































! z0n,! He walks coolly off with the spoons in his pocket, 
. The Duke | while the frightened being, who, perhaps, never 


before kuew they had been stolen, is lugged and 
locnsted through the streets by the sagacious 
myrmidons of the law, and followed by a hooting 


mob, 
VW 7 ¥F have often heard of the fatal effects of the 
Simoons of the great African desert, bat it is 
not so generally known that similar winds in In- 
din are often as fatal in their influen Dr. Cook 
read an interesting article on the subject at a late 
mecting of the Meteorological Society of London: 
The author remarked that there are certain days 
in which, however hard and violent the wind may 
blow, little or no dust accompanies it, wi 
other times every little puff of air or current of 
wind raises up and carries with it clouds of dust, 
and at these times the individual particles of sand. 
appear to be in such an electrified condition that 
they are even ready to repel each other, and are 
consequently disturbed from their position, and 
curried up into the air with the slightest current, 
To so great an extent does this sometimes carist 
that the atmosphere is positively filled with dust, 
and when accompanied by a strong wind nothing 
ix visible at a few yards, and the sun at noonday 
obsenred, This condition of the atmosphere i 
evidently accumulative, it increases by degrees till 
the climax is reached, when after a certain time, 
usually about twenty-four hours, the atmosphere 
is cleared, equanimity is restored. 
Dust columns appear under a similar condition 
of electrical disturbance or intensity. On calm, 
quict days, when hardly a breath of air is stirring, 
and the sun pours down his heating ray th ful 
force, litle circular eddies are seen to rise in the 
atmosphere near the surface of the ground. These 
increase in force and diameter till a umn ia 
formed of great height and diameter, which usual- 
ly remains stationary for some time, and then 
Sweeps awey across the country at great speed, 
and wtimately, losing the velocity of its cirenlar 
movement, «issolve and_ disappear, The author 
had seen in the valley of Mingochay, which is only 
2a few miles across, and surrounded by high hills, 


POISONOUS WINDS OF INDIA. 


















































































tance of afew hundred yards, tho ugh by doing 
so he could have prolonged resistance for 
eral weeks; did not mike sorties sufliciently often 
and in sudicient strength, and, finally did not turn 
the possession of the sex to full account, 











A DOWN LOOK. 
WELI-KNOWN writer, in alluding to the 
popular notion that bad men have a down 
luok, says—“] have known @ vast quantity of 
n talked buat bad men not looking you in 











the Don’t trust that conventional” idea. 

Dishonesty will stare honesty out of countenance, 

any day in the week, if there is anything to be got 
es 





by it. 
We know a great many mean men who pride 
Ment manner in which 





do affect, about the time they are consum- 














1exs, Whereby an honest mau is_ to be py ily fy 
kinned and oecukurly wooled, it is a look you-in- 
style of conduct. The prevailing idea that 
an oman always looks meun; that a thief 
's looks like a thief, and sneaks about with a], 
ange-dog look upon his countenance; that a mur- 
leer inast necessarily have all the outward ap- 
rances of n thoreugh-bred ruttian; and that a 
is has hen feathers growing out of 
¢ lip in tiew of moustaches, is altozecher 
rroneous. Oue of the tandsumest men we have 
1c is almost an 
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hot momis—usually June and July; 
by uighr as well as by day; its cour 
an detine 





vreatly heated; it is not accompanied by dust, 
thunder and lightning. 





ona y when not a breath of air stirred, wenty: 
of these columns. These seldom changcd their 
places, or bnt slowly moved across the level tract, 
and they never interfered with each oth 
The simoon, that deadly wind which occasional. 
ly visits the deserts of Cutehee and Upper Scinde, 
is sudden and singularly fatal in its occurrence, 





























invisible, intang nd mysterious, Its nature, 
ike unknown—as far as the author is aware—to 
the will, untutored inhabitant of the country 


which it frequents, as to the European man of 
seience, its etfects only are visible — its presence 
made manifest in the sudden extinction of life, 
whether of animal or vegetable, over whieh its in- 
Auence has extended, The author gives the reaulis 
r information respecting the simoon as ful- 
fc sudden jn its attack; it is sometimes 
preceded by a cold current of air; it occurs in the 


















3 its passaye leaves a na 
ike” crack; it burns up or 
usimal and vegetable e: 





the vitality of 
stenee in its path; it is 
attended by a well-marked sulphurous odor; it is 





furnace, and 


lexcribed a8 being like the blast of 
evidently 


he current of air in which it pass 
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panes, with which he arranged a comfortable 
couch, and Effie thanked him as she rested her 
tired head upon it. 

“Clarence, you had better retire,” said Mr. 
Sherwood. 

“Oh! no, uncle. If you do not object I would 
much rather bear you company,” returned the 
youth, drawing a chair near the fire. 

Without, the tempest raged in all its fury, bow- 
ing the lofty heads of the two tall poplars sta- 
tioned by the porch, and whistling through the 
shutters, while within all was silent. Sleep came 
to Effie's exhausted frame and excited mind, and 
Mr. Sherwood and Clarence kept watch in still- 
ness, cach busy with his own thoughts. 


Chapter XVII —Tve Maniac. 
Efle's gone. Help! he 
Such screams to hear, such # ghts tw 
My brain, my brain! Tknow, Lk 
Tam not mad, but soon shat be 
Yes, soon; for lo vou! wlute T speak, 
Mark how yon demons eyeballs glare; 
Hesces inc, «itul eliriek, 
He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Jlorror! the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep In my heart, so erushed umd sad— 
Ay, laugh, ve flends! I feel the truth, 
Your task Is done! I'm inad! fm mad!" 


Lewis. 
N the corner of a narrow street, in the most un- 

V' attractive part of Philadelphia, stood a tall, 
rickety, woou-culored building. The doors were 
seldom opened; and the windows, lined with thick 
Dive and yellow paper curtains, revered nothing 
that transpired within to those who passed by. 
The nearest neighbors knew nothing of the house, 
except that it was the property of a stout, red- 
faced, sinister looking man, about fifty-five years 
of age, who, with his wife and a male boarder, 
were believed to be the sole occupants of the rick- 
ety dwelling. Inthe cheaply furnished par!or or 
sitting-room, that looked out into the street, on 
the morning succeeding Mildred’s abduction from 
Oakwood Hall, two men sat busily conversing. 

“T tell you, Dave,” exclaimed one, as he 
brought his hand down emphatically upon the 
other’s knee, “I’ve had an unmercifully hard 
tine to get the woman back; and if Selicia lets 
her escape again through carelessness you will 
both rue it.” 

“Never worry about Sclicia when J tell her to 
do anything, Ashley, for my word is law;” and the 
consequential individual drew himself up with a 
lofty ar. 

Ashley sneered, “ I don’t know ahout that; my 
opinion is that she generally bas her own way.” 

“Then, Mr. Ashley, I can tell you that for once 
your opinion is wron: 3 Crroneous; yes, Iet me 
repeat with emphasis—erroncous; for I am the in- 
disputed ruler of my own houschold, and I pledge 
my word to you that the woman you have placed 
here shall uot azain escape; but how did you have 
trouble with her? Did she resist?” 

“Resist! I fancy you would term it resistance. 
She fought like a tiger. [did not catch her until 
she had travelled teu miles fiom here. You recol- 
lect that tall, old-fashioned stone buildiyy, ona 
hill above the river, that I pointed out to you as 
Oakwood Hall when we passed there together?” 


“ Well, it was at the foot of that I found her. I 
hitched my team to a tree near the road, aud fo 
Jowed her, caught her, bound her, and was lead- 
ing her to the sleigh; when a tall, slender youth 
came swaggering along, impudently questioning 
me concering my prisoner. [thought I could trust 
him, and asked him to help me to the read with 
her, for she hung a dead weight on me. He took 
hold of her arm and went blundering along, com- 
plaining that the cords on her ankles dragged un- 
der his feet. I stooped to fasten the ends, and he 
sprang on my back, knocking my breath out of 
my body, and yelled to her to free her feet and 
fly. I knew then that he must have already 
loosened her hands. We rolled and tumbled over 
the snow, and finally I got above him; but just as 
I was making my fingers acquainted with his 
throat I heard my horses gallopping up hill, and 
£ stout rawhide begun to play about my back and 
legs. 

ft Who held it?” 

“You may well ask that! for I half believe she 
is the devil’s own dauzhter.”” 

“ Was it a woman?” 

“No, it was a girl, and not more than fourteen 
years old at that. The way that imp lashed that 
whip around me was a caution to sinners, and the 
provoking jilt kept singing at the top of her voice.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the listener, bursting into a 
loud roar of Jaughter. “Iam sorry for your ca- 
lamity, but itis so rich.” 

“ Very likely it is to you,” remarked Ashley, iu 
a dry tone; bur [ thought it rather plain, and pe- 
culiarly cuiting.” 

“Go on; I’m all attention.” 

“sprang up to chase her, but she made for 
the river, and I thought she jumped down on the 
ice. However, I did not remain ignorant of ber 
whereabouts for a great while, for ina moment. af- 
ter Lreached the shore and looked over the brink 
to sco her. T felt her hands upon my back, and 
down I went striking on the hard ice, and marking 
my forehead yery prettily.” He raised his black 
hair from his temples and an ugly looking cut 
was revealed.” 

“That was a little striking,” said his companion, 
with asinister smile. 


“Decidedly so,” returned Ashley. “I lay in 
blissful unconsciousness for a short time, and 
aroused barely time enough to secrete myself be- 
fore the master of Oakwood Hall and his servant 
came tolook for me. I learned from their conver- 
sation that the prisoner was at the Hall, and that 
the girl was the niece of Forrest Sherwood, its 
owner; also that she had unhitched the horses 
from the sleigh and sent them off ina jiffy. After 
they had gone I crawled up and went to the place 
to reconnoitre. I waited until the servants and 
Sherwood had retired, and then I picked the lock 
of tho stable, entered, and with my lantern that I 
luckily stowed in the sleigh, managed to harness 
a span of his horses, and !ed thom down the hill, 
hitched them to my sleigh, mounted the box and 
drove to the gate. “In the meantime the storm was 
rapidly rising, and tho wind, as it rattled past the 
house, concealed any noise that Limade. [looked 
throu;sh an open shutter and saw this girl and old 
Mildred together, in one of the parlors. [then 
picked the lock of the front door, and when the 


and drove here on a keen jump.” 
“T declare you have had thrilling adventures, 


team ?” 
the livery horses that I started with yesterday.” 


ther trouble?” 


she was until last evening. 


gain, and we'll see how and when.” 
trance. Sho was about fifty years old, thin, and 
pair of pale, glittering blue eyes. 
ward her, “ how do you find your charge?” 
she replied, 


of her.” 

“Jexplain yourself, madam.” 

“Yes, yes, Selicia, explain yourself,” repeated 
her husband, nervously. 

“ [mean that when she was here before she was 
not mad, and now she is.” 


one of her quiet fits then, but that ix nothing to 
the purpose. She got clear onge through your 
heedlessness, aud she must not again.” 

“You need not tell me so, Mr. Ashley; [shall 
keep her now, for she is crazy and wouldn’t know 
where to go if she got away.” 

ae one if you thought she was not insane, what 
then?” 

“Tf she wanted to go I should Ict her.” 

“The dragon!” cjaculated Ashley, in amaze- 

ment. “That is cool, upon my word; but wait 
one moment, my lady. You have given me warn- 
ing, and I shall be on the alert. If Lsee a symp- 
tom of quietness in her ravings L will take her 
away.” 
“And if you do, my gentleman, I'll go before a 
magistrate and swear to a few facts that I know 
about you. I can tell some things that you would 
like to choke me if I should do this.” 

“Woman, beware!” cried Ashley, as the blood 
mounted to his forehead. 

“Selicia, be qui yes, do be quict,” said her 
luusband. “ You are getting excited.” 

“Tam only telling him some truths; if he can- 
not bear them he must get wrathy, I suppose,” 
said she, calmly. 

Avolley of oaths came rushing from Ashley’s 
tongue; and folding her arms, Mrs. Adams waited 
until he ceased, and then resumed— 

“You know ime, George Ashley, and know as 
well as I can tell you that L don’t break my word. 
If you will leave this woman with me, and let us 
both alone, and behave yourself mannerly and de- 
cent, [will keep Aer and your mean, wicked acts to 
myself. If not, [ shall be as good as my word. 
‘This is all I’ve got to say.” 

“Look here now, Selicia, I don’t see the necessi- 
ty of using such harsh words. Be womanly and 
amiable—yes, amiable, Mr. Ashley is a fine man 
—yes, a fine man, [ may say, and it hurts my feel- 
ings to have him treated so;” and Mr. David 
Adams glanced appealingly toward his wife. She 
turned away without deiening areply. 

ae you in carnest in what you have been say- 
ing?” said Ashley, in a more subdued tone. 
“Yes.” 

“TfTiet Mildred stay with you, you will admit 
no one to her presence, and keep dark concerning 
her ag well as me?” 

“Tf you will let as both alone.” 

“Will you take your oath on the Bible to this ef- 
fect?” 

“There is no need of that, Ishould not keep an 
oath better than u promise.” 

‘You promise, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And [accept the conditions; but mark, I shall 
watch to see that you do not assist or allow her to 
escape.” 

“ You can, and get your trouble for your pains,” 
replied Mrs. Adams, coldly.‘ Now, remember, 
Mr. Ashley, that you inust not give me any more 
orders about this woman, I shall take care of’ her 
in my own way.” 

«And L do not care what that way iy if you only 
keep her close,” said he. 


room. 

George Ashley had his reasons for accepting the 
Dlunt terms held out by the bold hand of the wo- 
man with whom he had to deal. [le knew that Se- 
licia Aduns would die before she would break a 
promise, and he could not trust Mildred with auy 
one who would p her very existence as pro- 
foundly sceret ag she. Then he really feared that 
she possessed dangerous knowledge of him, which, 
should he remove Mildred, she would not hesitate 
to unfold before the public in a way that would 
surely lead to punishment. Taking all these 
things into serious consideration, he decided to 


niae, resolving that if the worst came, and Mildred 
did regain her reason, he would take a sure method 
of quieting her, and seal her Jips forever. 

‘ 


before her,” gaid he, mentally; “ but L will be inore 


submit. now, but perhaps time will give me oppor- 
tunity for revenge.” 


enced man was too completely under his control 
to prove traitor; and addressing a careless 
Words to him after the departure of Mrs. Adams, 





Mr. Ashley left the house on “important busi- 


angular in feature and person, and possessing a 


“Nonsense,” spoke Ashley.“ She was only in| Do you know Mary 


let her have her own way rogarding the poor ma- 


Thave been » simpleton in betraying myself 
guarded in my conduct and speech in future, for [ 
would not further compromise myself. T must 


Of David Adams Ashley had not the slightest 
fear. He knew that the wavering and casily influ- 


irl we i i ried i ing in his chai hort time, arose and ad- 
girl went up stairs after something T hurried in, |etting in his chair a 6 » uel snd 
threwa clon over Mildred’s head, and carried her |journed to the back yard, where ho ve ned ‘hi ate 
out without shutting the door, put her inside the | pleasure and regret at the singularity of hin we a 
sleigh, mounted the box like an honest coachman, | conduct upon the harmless block of wood that be 


was sawing. o 8s 
When Sclicia Adams left the sitting-room sho 


Ashley ; but what have you done with your stolen | repidly descended the stairs that led from 2 nar- 


row recess at the right, to an underground apart- 


“Sold them to a fellow who started for the | meut, where Mildred was confined. She unfastened. 
west an hour ago, and took the moncy to pay for | the door, and as it groancd on its hinges the un- 


happy maniac sprang from her couch, and 


«That is a keen move,” said the man, rubbing | shricked, 
his hands briskly; “ but don’t you expect any far- 


uu trend a 


“Go back! go back! wherever : 
J along in 


thonsand serpents wake to life and 


“T don't know,” replied Ashley, biting his lip.| your steps. Miscreant! wretch! you have robbed 
Thave met that girl twice before, and if she re-| my heart of its vitality, and now You, come ie 
cognized me I ought to be carer! how [show my | prey upon my skeleton. Help! oh, help! one Ne 
face in that region of countay, for she has spunk | cowered to the floor as Mrs. Adams approached, 
enough to capture any common man alone. _ It is | covering her face with her hand: 
strange,” added he, “that I never suspected who 
i ' [ wonder new ab my 
stupidity, but 1 shall remember her; indeed, the 

qi on my back upset the possibility of my and gazing wildly at her.“ Hat hal ha! aaa 
etting her ladyship at present. I shall mect|no such thing as friendship in this world. ic 


“ Look up at ine, Mildred,” said the woman, in 
calm tone, “Lam your friend.” 
Friend!” echoed’ she, removing her hands 


friends have all changed to fiends. Ugh! do you 


The door opened, and a woman made her en- | see them?” 


“No, I see nothing but you.” 
“Well, then, perhaps they are gone now; but 
oh! won’t there be a glorious time when they 


“Well, Mrs. Adams,” said Ashley, turning to-|¢come back. | We will all have a family dance to- 


gether. Don’t stare at me. [tell you we are all 


The woman fixed ‘her gaze steadily upon him as | mad—yes, all; every creature on carth is mad, 


and we are going to dance ourselves into eternity. 


“T find her changed since you have had the care | The evil one calls off the sets, und we obey. Hal 


ha! hal Laugh, woman! Isay, why don’t you 
laugh?” 

“Tam thinking how tired we shall all be.” 

“Tired! yes, so tired; and some of us will have 
aching hearts; mine aches now—ob, so sadly! 
But [can crush the pain, for Mary is coming back. 

“Yes, I know her well.” s r 

“ And did you hear me say that she is coming 
back to her poor old mother? Hark! she is call- 
ing me, Oh! let me go; don’t bar the door, and 
nail down the windows. I shall grow wild—I 
shall become mad! Mary, my litue child, my lost 
daughter, come to your mother’s arms; they are 
stretched forth to receive you. — Little one, I have 
waited so long for you; come, now, and lie on my 
breast, and we'll both go to sleep together.” She 
held out her hands and listened eagerly for a mo- 
ment, then they fell slowly down by her side, and 
she said, wildly, “She docs not come; he keeps 
lier there still’ Curses on his head! May the 
eternal vengeance of an Almighty God rest upon 
him!” 

“Mildred, be quiet,” said Mrs. Adams, firmly. 
“T want you to come here and lie down, so that 
you may get rested, for you are very tired.” She 
tovk the arm of the poor sufferer and led her to 
the couch. ‘Now lie down and rest your head 
while I put your room in order. Iam your nurse, 
and I will keep every one away from you while 
you sleep.” 

She drew a viol from her bosom, and taking a 
spoon from the pine table, dropped a sleeping por- 
tion into it, and persnaded Mildred to take it. Then 
smoothing her pillows, and spreading the blankets 
snugly over her, she sat by the bedside until the 
deep breathing of her charge announced that sleep 
had come to her relief. 

“Poor thing!” she said, “reason could not hold 
out longer. She isa victim of George Ashton’s 
cruelty, and her dauyzhter’s guilt and her insanity 
will rest on their heads. Oh,” she added, with a 
shudder, “ IT would not have that woman curse me 
as sho did that villain for the wealth of the whole 
worlds for it will be fulfilled ;” and, turning away, 
she began her efforts to make the room more com- 
fortable. 

She nailed a strip of rag carpeting upon the 
door; covered the pine table with asnowy linen 
table spread, the remnant of better days; hung 
the narrow grated windows with neat, dark calico 
curtains, and built a cheering fire in the rusty 
grate. Her only rocking-chair was transported 
from its accustomed place to the prisoner’s cell, 
and she arranged one of her own gingham morn- 
ing wrappers for Mildred to put on when she 
should wake. When she had completed all her ar- 
rangements she sat down by the fire to wait until 
her charge aroused. 

Hours passed by, and then, as the afternoon 
v ing away, Mildred wnclosed her eyes, 
She was more calin and subdued, though it was 
plainly evident that her mind was unsettled; and 
after preparing some food for her, Mrs, Adams 
soothingly told her that the door must be locked to 
prevent Ashley from coming in, and she’ must go 
away for ashort tine. ‘To this Mildred made no 
tobjection; and bidding her a kind “ good after- 
jnoon,” Mrs, Adams left the cell, and secured the 
door. 

At night George Ashley came in and taking Da- 
vid Adams aside, cautioned him to wateh his wite, 
jand be sure that all was right; then saying that 


“Well,” replied she, as she turned to leave the | hte should be back at twelve, he again depurted. 


To BE CoN 


THE MOUNTAIN MAID. 


NE day upon the mountain side, 
I went to tend my inther’s herd; 
Reclining on the grass J spied 
‘A beauteous maid who quickly stirred 
‘Tumultuous parsions in my heart, 
And wounded me with love's keen dart. 


I hastened to her side and gid: 

“Sweet lass, ] want a kiss from thee!” 
She started up and answered 

‘Good lad, wilt give some gold to me?” 
Then rested on her shepherd's staff, 
And eyed me with 9 merry laugh. 


* Alaa! I said, and deeply sighed, 
+The gold thou askest for Lack 
‘Tis tirmly iu my wallet tied ; 
‘Lhe wallet's on the camel's back; 
And faraway in Kerman lies 
The camel with the wealth you prize.” 


“Alas for thee!” the maid replied, 
“The kiss which thou dost ask of me 
Two rows of tecth from strangers hide; 
‘The teeth are fastened with a key, 
Which key my mother shuts from view, 
Aud, straiger! she dwells in Kerman, too.” 


— et 00 + 


Unirorm love is now defined the love of a girl 





ness;” while the master of the house, after fidg- | for a cadet. 





Original. 
“SWEET HEARTS,” 
TTERE’S nothing in this world of 
Nor in the gorgeous world of 
Nor in the shades of fuiry bowers, 
That’s like a true sweet-heart. 


ours, 


And, like the tendrils of the vine, 
Or like the ivy ‘round the oak, 

Her love will ‘round the heart entwine, 
Although that heart is broke. 


‘When genial sunshine gilds the way, 
And joys like phantoms dauce about 
She's by you gay cat of the gay, 
And cannot live without you. 


you, 


Still true, when life has not a spark 
Of hope to tremble in the breast, 
Her eyes direct your foundering barque 
To ports of peace and rest, 


When friends and fortune all forsake, 
Aud leuve you pitiless and lonely; 
As weaker ties around you break, 
She clings the closer only, 


How hard and cold that heart must be 
Which could forget or spurn a love 
As lasting as eternity, 
And gentle as a dove. 


Her image fills the vast expanse ‘ 
Which forms you world of thought; 
"Tis graven ou Jife’s battle-lance, 
And in life’s future wrought. 


Her hands are softer far than down, 
‘When lover's head ig on them lain; 

There‘s magic in her touch and tone 
‘To charm the sense of pain. 


No music like her voice can thrill, 
No smile euch joy as hers impart: 
Her very presence can instil 
A softness in the heart, 


Earth knows no joy like loving her; 
It is the fullest cup of bliss, 

To press her to your heart aud hear— 
“Tlove you "—with » kiss. 


For what to man is wealth and fame? 
‘A goal {oo many eadly miss— 

Or, gained, ure but a hallow name, 
Without a sweet heart's kiss! 


Tuapvrvs WILLIAMs, 


Original. 


HORTENSE, THE COQUETTE. 


BY BOYD, JR. 

ORTENSE HOWARD.was beautiful in every 

sense of the word; but her beauty was of that 
sort which we gaze upon admiringly and distrust- 
fully, She was tall, slender, and symmetrically 
proportioned. Her eyes were large, black and 
sparkling. Her raven hair hung in Ivxuriant 
curls over her shoulders. Her eyelashes were 
strongly marked and arched, and_the smile upon 
her rosy lips was mischievous. Her complexion 
was dark and clear, and mantling with a delicate 
bloom, 

‘To these personal attractions her character cor- 
responded. She was ever capricious and tender, 
fond of exciting admiration; she scorned any feel- 
ing short of absolute love; and, while she held do- 
minion over all, she wished for the undivided 
homage of one; and, as she knew herself capable 
of a deep and lasting passion, she demanded noth- 
ing less from the one on whom she should bestow 
her heart. And, in order to prove him, she resolved 
that she would not give the least token of encour- 
agement until she knew that his love and constan- 
cy was beyond doubt. “If,” said she to a friend 
one day, “aman can remain true while Igive 
smiles and attentions to others, then, after a time, 
I will repent and make up for previous coldness.” 

Hortense Howard was a coquette. Not a heart- 
less one, but one that was likely to become some- 
thing better, With her wealth, beauty, and 
graceful manners, it was not possible for her to live 
long unwoved; and, being an orphan, with the 
whole of her fortune at her own disposal, her 
suitors were not a few. f 

Among those who professed themselves smitten 
of her charms was Henry May, a young man of 
property, education and talents. His person was 
commanding, and his features handsome. He 
was one of those few who are gifted with a readi- 
ness and pliaucy of intellect: which enables them 
to adapt themselves to any cccasion, and turn it to 
advantage. He could be grave or gay, sentimen- 
tal or satirical, angry or pleased, and all with 
equal case. 2 

In fact Henry May was just the man to boinlove 
with a coquette, and, of all coquettcs, with Hor- 
tense Howard. ‘She treated him with more cold- 
ness than others, because she respected, she re- 
garded him with mere favor. Indeed, to tell the 
truth, she felt afraid to ask herself aboutit lest sho 
should discover too plainly how feigned was her 
indifferenes % ¥ 

‘And what was her reason for playing this hypo- 
critical purt? This—she was not yet convinced 
that May was as devoted to her as she desired. Ho 
had not humbled himself sufficiently long, and he- 
fore she could deign to evince the least sign of love 
she must feel that she was loved as deeply a8 bu- 
man heart could love. f 

One morning she sat working, while Henry May 
sat by her side looking on. The work on whic! 
she was engaged was very much like her—a silken 
chain for a suitor whom she admired. Never did 
she touch that chain unless Heury May Was pres- 
ent. lis well known ring was the signal for her 
to take it up, and his peparture for putting it 
down. Its ostensible purpose, as @ prescnt, was 
quite secondary to its real purpose as an engine o! 
coquetry. She had really no intention of finishing 
it; but, being satisfied that Henry thought sho 
had, she was content to triumph over one suitor 
without committing herself with another. 

Henry, however, was provokingly cool, and sel- 
dom ailuded to it; and, when he did, it was 
usuilly with a smile, as if ho were rather amused 
than otherwise. This nettled Hortense. On the 
present occasion he had sat fall an hour, cone 
ing on various topics, and had not once mention 
the chain, though she had worked with wonderful 
industry all the time, and seemed engaged ina 
very: pleasanttask. At last, taking hold of it care- 
lessly in his hand, he said, 

“So this chain’ comes on slowly, I see. I hope 
my fortunate friend Pomreau will not be impa- 


tient. 
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Not patient, he will have to wait till I see fit to give 
i” 
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“Yonr fortunate friend, Pomreau, as you call 


Hortense, with a toss of her head, “ Patient or 


“6 Which will not be long,” said Henry, smiling, 
“when wo consider how great a fa 





quicker. 


chain, and looking roguishly at her.“ declare, 
here.” 
“ Indeed, sir,” said Hortense, coloring. “]) u 


here when I am workimg on it. | What has your | hi 
presence or absence to do with it?’ : 
“Oh! nothing, of course; yet it struck me as 


the same length [ left it; doubticss a mere coinci- 

dence! But, my dear Miss Howard, this j 

aside, [ have a serious communication to make; 
are you willing to listen?” His voice hud sunk to 

a low, carnest tone. 4 

“Quite willing. Lot us have it by all means,” 
May drew his chair nearer ber. 

“Miss Howard,” suid he, “ could poor Pomreau 
know how many rivals he contends with, and 
how many smiles and favors are lavished on 
others, would he esteem this chain as a love 
token, though presented by the fair hands of Hor- 
tense Howard herself?” 

“Mr. Pomreau,” replied Hortense, coloring 
slizhtly, “is the best judge of his own thouhts, 
and will estimate any giltof mine at its proper val- 
uc.’ 
* Doubtless; but would —” 

“You, sir, at least, havo no right to assume the 

part of confessor; and if I have ever given you en- 

couragement you will please forget the silly whim. 
of the moment,” said Hortense, haughtily. 

eo It is on this very subject that I wonld speak to 
ou.’ 
yen Say on, sir.” 

Tlortense made an effort to appear unconscious, 
and bent low over her work. 

“My sentiments toward you have been declared 
too long,” began Henry, in a persuading voice, 
“and remain too unchanged to be doubted for a 
moment. I was foolish enough once to imagine 
that you loved me; and Heaven knows with what 
rapture I believed so; Lut, soon, others were 
siniled on, Hortense Howard became the ideal of a 
few triflers, and I gradually found myself treated 
as one of the throng.” 

“Oh! pshaw —” 

“ This [ cannot, nay, will not bear! I have come 
to a firm resolution, and intend to act upun it.” 

“A very dreadful one?” asked Hortense, smil- 
ingly. “Do let me hear it—something that will 
astonish me and break the monotonous love mak- 
ing of my other admirers.” 

“Itis a very simple one,” said Henry, soberly, 
“but one that will set all your coldness at defi- 
ance, Hortense. [have brought myself, by a long 
course of mental training, to the power of dream- 
ing as I please.” 

“ What has that to do with it, pray?” 

“TJ intend to dreamevery night that you are the 
most truthful, most aflectionate, and most cou- 
stant of your sex, That —” 

“ Really, sir —” 

“That you adore me more than any lady ever 
did her knight in the olden romances, that our 
days glide on in one delicions stream of unintur- 
rupted loye; and that our mutual conductis a pr 
teru worthy of imitation of every other couple in 
the world.” 

“So,” said Hortense, affecting to laugh, “ this 
is your pretty scheme given forth with so mach 
parade and with so grave a face! Well, sir, you 
shall see what the reality will be; I will treat you 
with more coldness than ever.” 

“Do, my dear Miss Howard,” said May, throw- 
ing himself carelessly back in his chair. “ Pray 
do, the contrast will be better, and I will console 
myself with your imaginary kindness.” 

“Hal hal ha! this is really quite amusing,” 
laughed Hortense; “ perhaps you will go so far 
as to tell me your dreams?” 

“The very thing I was abont to propose. I wili 
give an account of them every moruing, and you 
shall listen; but, mind, no interruptions, Is ita 
bargain ?” 

“Tc is—there’s my hand, and,” offering her jew- 
elled hand, which May pressed to his tips, ‘And 
‘ou wil) be content with such a phantom mis- 

tress, L almost think I will give you leave to dreain 

of me for a month.” 

Whether Hortense Howard was as much 
amused as she pretended to be, J cannot say; but 
certain it is that she was much interested, for the 
next morning she was sitting thoughtfully in the 
parlor and Jooking anxiously towards the door 
as ifexpecting some one. At length the bell rang, 
and Mr, May was announced. Hortense rose in a 
stately manner to receive him, but May greeted 
her heartily, and, with a joyous countenance, 
seated her upon the sofa and sat down beside her. 

“ Miss Howard,” suid he, “never was love like 
yours; what devotion have I at length found in 
that bosom which onee was so cold.” 

“Sir!” said Hortense, angrily. 

“In my dream,” said he, quickly. “Ob! of 
course in my dream. I thought I sat in an arbor 
that was covered with roses and jessamines, and 
that Hortense Howard was beside me and smiled 
sweetly on me. A delicious repast was before us. 
The fruits [ loved best were offered me by her own 
hands. Iwas happy beyond expression. Sud- 
denly the seats were all filled, and among the 
crowd [ recognized Pomreau. Hortense imme- 
diately Ieft me and attended to these new comers. 
She laughed and talked with these, and hardly be- 
stowed a look on me. In the midst of this a thick 






































smoke arose and assumed the form of a tiger 
ready to devour w All were seized with fear, | § 
but poue had power to move, 






the tiger spake and said, ‘ Hortense Howard, vou | the development of a photograph of the Great! ane 
have twelve guests; eleven must die, choose qui Sphinx. 





k- 
ly which one shall live; and think before you, seu a i ASS ¢ ¢ ut 
choose?’ E thought she turned very pale, and {turned (o his companion, and poiuting to the {ing reproachful entreaties, while we cannot fail to| nine inch ¢i 


threw herself upon my neck, aud imprinting a kiss Photographer, exclaimed ; 
” 


upon my lips — 


him, may be impatient or not, as he choses,” said | are insolent.” 


were not to interrupt me, But {have finished, for 
with the kiss 1 awoke.” 


ting | draw his seat close to her side. 
sadly upon the sofa, and heaved a profonnd sigh. 


And then [ thoutht | chi 


“A kiss, sir?” said Hortense, starting up. “You 


“It was only in my dream. Remember you 


“A pleasant dream, truly,’ said Hortense, 


vorite he is with | laughing, and with the bloom upon her check 
Miss Howard. But { confess that this puzzles me; | heightened. 
for, if he is worthy having o chain mude for him, | shows the truth of the old adage, that ‘dreams al- 
he is certainly worthy of having it made a. little ways go by contrarics.’ But [ have lost so much 
Jt docs not seem a labor of love, T de-| time with your self, Harry, that Iam quite for- 
clare,” he continued, taking hold of the end of the | getting poor Mr. Pomreau’s chain.” 


“It is entertaining, however, and 


Here she busied herself in searching for the neg- 


it seems as if you only worked on this when [ am | lected memento, and having found it, commenced 
working upon it in the most praiseworthy style, 


ntil Mr. Henry May took his leave. Then she 


should say, rather, that you always happen to be| threw it down and leaned her head upon her 


and, 
At the same time, the next morning, Mr. May 
as announced. But his appenrance had under: 


that [ always find the happy fellow’s chuin of | fone o great change. He no loner wore a joy- 
odd, t y ous look, nor did he enter the room Dri 


Kly, nor 
He sented himself 


“Mr. Muy,” said Hortense, “vou scem sad; 


have [been unkind in your dream ?” 


“To be treated coldly night and day by the only 


said Hortense, astonished at this abrupt turn.) being I ever loved is too much to bear,” replied 
May, gloomily. 


“Will you relate your dream?” 

“ Hortense, [ have been taxed beyond my pow- 
ers. I imagined that I could force myself to dream 
that you loved me.” 

“ And can you not?” 

“ Last night proved the deception. Not content 
with rejecting me, you actually laughed at my 
despair.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Tthourht that—hbut I dare not trust myself to 
tell my dream. Suffice it to say that my doom is 
sealed, I have nothing now to hope for. To-mor- 
row [leave for Europe.” 

“What!” Hortense gazed at him in blank 
amazement. 

“Yes. Why should I delay? You have pro- 
nounced my sentence. Tobey your will,” 

“Mr, May, this is foolish; and to ‘show how 
much [ pity you, come here, and I will relate a 
dream I had last night.” 

He drew aseat to her side. 

“T thought,” said Hortense, smiling, “that I 
was standing at an altar, attired as a bride. The 
portraits of all my admirers were passed before 
me, So that I might choose; and, as soon as [ had 
chosen the original was to present himself before 
ie, 

“Well,” said May, earnestly, “you chose 
whom?” 

“ Listen, the pictures moved slowly along, and I 
awaited the resemblance of him who alone had 
my heart. At last ir come, and I suid ‘it is he!’ 
but the original came not.” 

“And the name, who was it?’ asked he, ea- 
gerly. 

“ Henry May,” replied Hortense, blushing. 

“He is here!” And he took her hand. “fH 
tense, do dreams always go b: Ne 

* Not always.” And she sank into bis arms. 

“You love me, Hortense, aud Im not treated 
with contempt?” 

“ Let this confirm it;” and she took the doubt- 
ful chain and threw it about his neck. 

“And this was always intended for me?” in- 
quired he, smiling. 

“It was intended for no one else.” 

“My own, all my own!” and he imprinted a 
kiss upon her brow. 

Thus was the coquette won. 








Original. 
ROME, THOU ART NO MORE. 


OME, Rome, thou art no more 
‘As thou hast Leen! 
Yet is thy Tiber's low 
Still purpling seen; 
And thy warm sunset plays 
O'er thy seven hills, 
Gilding with its bright rays 
Thy wandering rilie, 








Thou hadst thy triumphs then, 
Hast thou none now? 
Thou hast brave Christian-men 
Before thee to bow. 
Though no Jugertha bends, 
In seeming ienr, 
‘Wrapping the bride he sends 
n bitter sueer. 


They that thy mantle wore 
Ax God's were seen, 

Age! all thy kings of 

Were Gods, I ween! 

Now thou hast honest men 
Thy comts wnong. 

Thou hast not fallen, then, 
But higher won. 


And thy great temples built, 
‘To reek in blood, 
Vere, strong int shameless guilt, 
Caligula stood; 
Clapping the wild beast on 
A human brother, 
Mirthful, to see the one 
Bleed with the other. 


Now that thou'rt fatten, Rome, 
Thy atreets are pure. 





‘ore 





With open door, 
Is consceruted, now, 


“Rome, Rome, thou art no more 
As thou has{ been!” 

Thou art fur higher than of yore, 
a Christian queen, 

Then tyrants stained thy throne! 
Pure art thou now, 

Bowing to God alone, 
Faith crowns thy brow. 


oo 


An English traveller describes the 
amazement with which a wild Arab 


fi 


Kare. 














Ie is the oldest son of Satan!” frail 


lor- 


Jife’s solitary hours, and from which the rarest 
Aud each proud heuthen dome, pleasures of advanced uge are derived. 
therefore well that we are sometimes dissappoint- 


By holy prayer, ed, and afitictions are indeed wisely ordered. 
And the throng low may bow, “ And dreams of the past make as sweet a rpell 
For God is there, As the music of waves, or 10 occan shell.” 


is 
find from observation, and, ulas! from experience, 
also, that the most sacred pledges of immortal | f; 


scorn to utter words dissolving the yows they 
haye made, a 
only fruits of active, practical friendship. 
th 


ef of the desert watched, in a tent near Cairo, | lo do always coutriv 


Original. 
ARABEL—A HEART-MOAN, 
RABEL! sweet Arabel! 
Angel name I love so well, 
Sainted trom the name that bore, 
Shall I never see thee more, 





Arabel? 
Loving, gentle Arabel! 


Tell me. stars of azure night, 
‘Whither took my love her flight? 
Which of all the planets rare 
3s the dwelling of my fair? 

* Arabel 
°*Mid the planets doth dwell.” 


Full-orbed moon, in beauty dressed, 
Knowest thou her place of rest? 
Whither is the Moly Land— 
Is abe ‘mid its ange! band? 

“None can tell— 
Heaven guurds its secrets well.” 


Wandering minstrel. mournful wind, 
Canst thou not her dwelling tiud? 
Breakcst thou no serenade 

Where my love in sleep is laid? 


rabel, 
Saintly form I loved so well? 


Ah! the wind, with solemn moan, 
Seems to answer, ‘all alone 

In the church-yard cold aud drear 
Lieth she thou lovedst so dear; 


Arabel— 
Thy lost, ioving Arabel. 


“ O’er lonesome, narrow bed 

Svows their wiudiug sheet have spread, 

And her dainty form has grown 

Cold and pnssionless as stone— 
reamless—well— 

Sleepeth she—thy Arabel.” 


Through the seasons. rich with bloom, 

Wafted I each sweet’ perfume 

To the pillow of her rest, 

But the green turf hid her brenst; 
Odorous emel] 

Hath no charm for Arabel. 





When the autumn leaflets fell, 

Spreud J o'er her couch, full well, 

Many a paiti-colored Jeat— 

Sang her songs of loving grief; 
Music's swell 

Cannot waken Arabel. 


“And I know thy fickle fair 

For her pust Joves lath no care; 

Sighs are harmless, tears are vain— 

Only men and winds complain; 
Arabel 

Knowing this, she sleepeth well.” 


Cease, thou taunting wind—oh, cease! 
Wouldst thou rob my soul of perce? 
Never fickle was my fnir— 
Good and beautiful and rare, 

Know I well, 
‘Was my gentle Arabel. 


Death, thou solemn mystery, 
Thou didst take my love trom me, 
Ope again thy portals wide, 

Let me join my waiting bride, 


Arabel, 
Gentle, loved, lost Arnbel. 
Anniz M. Ducanne. 





Original. 
THISTLE-DOWN. 


I ARE thoughts which germinate in the garden 
of the mind, and are coaxed into full bloom 
by the sunshine of joy and the heavy dews of sor- 
row, are too often allowed to die without doing our- 
selves or others any justice. And yet “ the com- 
monest minds are full of thoughts; some worthy 
of the rarest.” The little child often becomes our 
teacher by proposing such queries and making 
such suggestions as our mature years Cannot satis- 
factorily answer, and our lifetime of varied expe- 
riences has almost failed to consider, Letters 
from friends frequently contain such words of 
wisdom and evidence of careful observation and 
studious reflection as might benefit more than one 
individual, were the germs extracted from therab- 
bish of xossip and compliment; the flowers of fra- 
grant truth and sentiment separated from the 
weeds of nonsense and verbiage. But, like the 
pretty thistle that blooms by the wayside, such 
thoughts orignate in an idle hour, bloom on a 
sheet of paper, or in ® common conversation, 
attract the passing notice of one or two individuals, 
and then are wafted into obscurity by the winds 
of care, or flutter about for a season as proverbs in 
the mouths of friends, 
There is more thistle-down winging about us 
than emanates from the prolific briar-bush of the 
road-side, We exhule it with almost every breath 
of conversation—and our pens toss it about us do 
children the “ witches” that flutter across the 
sehool-room, wafted by the breeze throuzh the 
open window. Why may it not alight, as dues the 











sent ones ina few brief words aptly chosen! 





. . e 
How much intelligence may be wafted to ab 
few days since a friend of mine telegraphed thus: 
“Myra is very sick; eomo.” The little sentence 
contains but five simple words, and yet how it is 
burdened with distress, anxiety, suspense and de- 
sire. How swiftly an innumerable train of possi- 
bilities fly across the mind’s expanse, like a flock 
of alarmed birds, tless and uncertain in their 
course. “Myra is very sick; come.” The par- 
ticular friend is designated—her present condi- 
tion—the great anxiety and dread of what muy 
happen intimated, and an urgent appeal made for 
assistance from those to who it is natural to look 
for aid; and who but loving kindred will stand 
firmly by us in the hour of extremity? 

On how small a thread hangs our worldly hopes, 
pleasures and enjoyments! A lifetime of joy or 
sorrow is sometimes doled ont to us by the utter- 
ance of a monosyllable. We cannot be too care- 
ful how and what we speak and write. Actions 
are often but the result of sudden and irresistible 
impulse—therefore pulliative. Words must be 
premeditated ere they are uttered or committed to 
paper. Toone they seem almost unpardonablo 
when arranged in a manner to convey an inten- 
tional but unnecessary wound, or excite falso 
hopes and illasory belief. “ Let tho meditations 
of my heart and the words of my mouth be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight, oh Lord, my strength and 
my Redeomer.” 























Did you ever chase a butterfly and try te put 
your hat over it, and just as you were certain of 
securing the little bright-winged creature whero 
you could look at it Icisurely, find it wasn’t thre— 
under your hat, I mcan—but away down the 
walk on some fragrant, bright-hued blossom? 
And do you believe if you had caught the little in- 
vocent creatue, and thrust that uty pin through 
its tiny heart ere it could fold its brilliant wings, 
that the pleasure derived trom such an examina- 
tion as might follow would be an equivalent for 
your trouble and the torture to which you had 
subjected the harmless fly-about; not to mention 
the injury done to those tender fibres that cling 
about the human heart, and which every inten- 
tional act of unkindness helps to rend assunder, 
for these little threads of refined feeling are of very 
delicate manufacture? An odd proposition per- 
haps; yet when I see some beautiful young crea- 
ture flitting about a gay assembly, the life and 
4 light of the entire circle, dropping a merry word 
here, a witty repartee there, giving a winning 
smile to one admiring friend, and a coquettish nod 
to another, and know that a pair of jealous eyes 
were watching every innocent movement with (lis- 
approval, provoking: her to unusual y their 
needless caution, and grieving her by their angry 
flashes, 1 invariably think of the butterfly, and 
hope the maiden may not be captured to be sub- 
Jected to a lifelong torture, such as jealousy alone 
can devise. The very kindnesses of’ x jealous per- 
son are cruelties; and death or single-blessedness 
were preferable to union with such an individual. 











No period of our earthly existence is free from 
trialaand cares. In childhood, parental restraint 
is hard to be submitted to, and school tasks are 
irksome. The anticipations of youth’s dawn are 
never fully realized, and we yo on from year to 
year gathering experience and worldly wisdom, 
and to the most of us life loses much of ite gilding, 
and its bright hues ere the first score of the years 
of our life-lease are mmmber And the memory 
of what we have left behiud clings to us coutiu- 
ually, until we learn to compare the past and pres- 
ent, and fear for the future. Like “ Marianna in 
the Moated Grange,” how many hearts are con- 
tinually crying, “ Away, away—would God that I 


were dead!” Aynig M. Ducanye. 











Original. 
I, TOO, WILL GO. 


OEE, ov, bright moon, through yonder sky! 
‘Shine on, ye stars of night! 
Your beauties are to me ungeen, 
Ye mock me with your light! 
And thou, bright Venus, queen of stare, 
‘Alas! thy charms have flown; 
Lsought a tairer queen thun thov, 
"Aud she as S00 bus goue. 


And now there's nothing left to charm, 
Mid ecenes [ ured to love; 
I, too, will go forever from 
Yon hill-side and the grove, 
Yet go. reluctant as the breeze, 
hat leaves the perished flower, 
And, ar unmated bird its nest, 
L leave that now lone bower. 





There brightened first the light of hope, 
There tell love’s silent tear; 
My Jast farewell to thee and it 





fluttering seed, on some productive soil—~in the 
colums of some instructive paper—to amuse and 
perhaps benefit a host of readers 

Pleasures never come without alloy. Economi- 
cal fate pins all our beautiful joys to memory’s 
wall with a dart of sorrow so keen that the crim- 
son drops oozing from the wound leaves an in- 
delible impression of each pleasant circumstance 
on our hearts, to which we may turn fur solace in 





It ia 





i = : ‘ 
T am almost inclined to protest against the ex- | i 





idelity are tacitly broken by those who would | si 








re. = Therefore w 


remember the scriptural annotation—“ By their} so as to insure more raj 


yon star alone shall hear. 
And ou Ohio's tide, ere morn 
Shall paint the orient o'er, 
bargue shall bear a eaddenedsheart, 
nice here we nieet no more. 


But. Jong in after years, shall steal 
‘That dear name o’er my livart, 

Like sunbeam lingering when the night 
His bid the sun depart. 

To ehinde life o’er, ove Jong regret 
‘Must come with cach review; 

The scythe of Time cut tirst the flower 
Where Jove sincerest grew. 





QO. VeRNLEY. 


cess Macnine For Corsinc.—Some new 





and ingenious machinery has been constructed, in 


order to produce a new coinage of a bronze alloy 


{issued by the British government: The pnir of en- 
tence of any true, unfelfish friendship. For [} ¢ 


vines employed are upon an improved direct _ac- 
ion principle, and of fifty horse power. The 
‘rames are vertical instead of horizontal, it being 
upposed that atrength and some other advanta- 


ges are thus gained. The cylinders are of 20 inch- 
Manifestations of interest are the | ex diameter, the stroke being four fect. 

When | wheel has a diameter of 18 feet, and weighs 13 
ese diminish, we may be almost sure that the} rons; and the engines being intended to make 
| tree is blighted and our friend growing weary. | from 36 to 40 revolutions a minute, the wheel will 
“ Actions speak louder than words;” and the will | be speeded to 60 revolutions. The power will be 
some method of perform-| given off from the axle, close to the tly- 
can only sigh that the pro-| that little or no checking strain shall be upon the 
When the feutures of the mysterious | testations of unwaning interest aud plausible ex-| er 
Ipfure was revealed on the glass the Arab | cuses of those we esteem seal our lps {rom utter-| and five fect six inch 





The fiy- 


vhicel, so 








wines. The two boilers are each 20 feet long, 
i diameter, with a two fect 
‘cular flue, fitted for firing at cach eid, 
id production of steam, 














ts ye shall kuow them,” 





and an alinost complete 


ning of smoke. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


BAoxk Numszné of this volume can be had, by those | have done without her sweet-hearted, dark-haired 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time sister? How Jeanic loved Katie words could not 


longer. 


“THE Works or Cuarzes Lams, In four volumes. | head in church. 
A new Edition. With a likeness. Boston, Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co.” This work, comprising four large 
12mo volumes, put up ina box, and bound inaneat 
and substantial manner, is sold at the low price of five 


dollars for the set. It gives asketch of the author's 
life from his birth, and contains most of his literary 
and social correspondence, besides valuable letters 
from the men and women of bis times. The poetical 
and dramatic writings of Lamb are included in the 
fourth volume; also a valuable selection from his best 
prose writings. The work will be sold by all book- 
sellers in the country. 


“The American tour of the Prince of Wales; Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Young Man; Account of the 
Tour through the British Provinces aud the United 
States; Programme of reception in Boston.” To which 
is added, ‘‘Attractions of Boston and vicinity,” to ena- 
ble strangers to visit all the places of interest without 
loss of time. Published by A. Williams & Co., and 
sold by all booksellers in Boston. 


AcorPTeD.—'I, too, will go”—* Remember me” 
— All is well "—“ Sweet Hearts "—‘The Nobleman’s 
Bride ”—“ The Wreath ”»—“ Rome, thou art no more” 
—' A Complaint *—“ You bid me strike my Harp ”— 
“Sonnet” —‘“ The Orphan ”—‘ Arabel »— Thistle- 
Down”—“'The West "—“‘An Angel Visit” —“‘Autumn” 
—*Life’s Cares and Fears” —“Barber, spare that mous 
tache »—“I would not die”»—“‘Hortense the Coquette” 
—‘The Invalid”—“Lines on visiting Harrison’s Home” 
“Life ’—“ The Bride of Evermore”—" Dear Anna” 
— Parted "—“ Izare "—“ Hope Ever” —“ A Song” 
—'' My Sister.” 


DEoLrnED.—“ Machine Poem ”—“ Queries for the 
Million "— To Julia »—* Victorine Blanchard »—“ A 
“ Fragment” — “‘ Eyes” —‘‘ A broken Heart”—The 
enigma of L. A. H. is not prepared as we wish. The 
answers should be all written with the letters apart 
and numbered. We do not like the names of persons 
of no celebrity as answers, but prefer maxims, prov- 
erbs, or the names of persons who are known to the 
world for some good deeds, or whose lives have been 
ag examples—"The Captain’s Daughter” —“ Little 
brother Willie »—“ To Religion "—“ Gold "—"Advice 
to ambitious young ladies *—“ A morning Hymn ”— 
“ Reveries "—“ Love me "—“ To Miss J.C. D.X—“ A 
new scheme »—“‘To Minnie Moore”— Oh lone and 
silent sadness ’—*‘ Follies "—‘ The Maniac’s Wish »— 
“Change”—‘Ermest Clare”—“The old Mill ”—“Home 
sickuess »—' ‘he Country "—" Song of the Zephyr.” 
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KATIE’S RIDE. 
A ROMANTIC STORY OF YE OLDEN TIME. 
BY TOM HIGHFLYER. 


[ was a long time ago. Your great-grandfa- 

ther’s great-granfather’s grandfather may 
have then been a thin-haired babe lying in his cra- 
die, when the events occurred which form the bur- 
then of this story. It was in those good old times 
when every man was his own policeman, and took 
the law into his own hands, or pitchfork, or cudg- 
el; and in the good old country where Wallace 
and Bruce fought and died. An honest man—I 
question it’ an honester one could be picked out of 
the New York board of Aldermen in our own civil- 
ized age—was Davie Stewart; and a virtuous wo- 
man—perhaps a more virtuous one could not be 
selected now from out the city of churches—was 





Mistress Stewart, Davie’s wife and true right | presently, round the comer she had turned ebout 
hand. A snug little patch of ground—it may have | three minutes before, a horse with a rider galloped. 


heen twenty acres, including the ditches—was 


and from which he raised enough of corn and tur- 
nips (Sir Walter Raleigh had not then brought po- 
tatoes, and another less nourishing we 
Virginia) to keep his wife and couple of 
me nt comfort. The mention of her 
ty 
it is 
the in 












bout them, more particularly one of them, 
est of my tale centers. 





Katie and Jeanie, the only children of this hon- | «mt curve upon it, and his dark cyes were lit v 
est and virtuous couple, were twins, and, at the |@ lurid light. There was a sword with a jewelled 
time when the romantic event which 1 am about | handle and richly-gilt sheath swinging a 
to relate happened, they had grown up into young | horse’s side, and on his saddlo we 
women on the shady side of nineteen, and the sun- | ly-mounted pistols, He reined his horseas he ap- 
ny one of twenty, Katie had the sweetest face, proached the young girl, and, as he rode slowly 


and no doubt you would have made your first bow , 
onentering to her; but Jeanie had the sweetest | 


hand the lougest at parting. Katie had sweet 
golden hair, blue eyes, and a gentle brow; her 





leaves of roses, with lips that would have made 
the holy St. Kevin break his oath; she had a 


wing; while her figure, a poct no doubt would 


d, from | Morocco leather, which rea: 
ikdren | and his spurs were silver, } 
ildren | from the mint. 


fuot and ankle—the short dress of those times al- 


ankle—would tempt a priest to matrimony. 
ler sister Jeanie was far from being as comely 
to the eye, but I think if one Corlebs had wandered 


have chosen the dark: 





surely covered an extra thonghtful head, 
What indeed would the p 





hands? Who would have fitted her dresses so 
snugly to her fawn’s figure? Who would have 


day stovkings in such a beautiful lnce-like pattern 
that the first time she showed them in a dance on 
the green there was a buzz of udmiration from all 
the old women in the circle? What, indeed, Tsay 
again, would the golden-haired, blue-eyed Katie 


tell. Her love was nearer worship, I think, than 
are the feelings of many a man when he bows his 


It was on a beautiful summer’s day that Katie 
Stewart started froin her home, with the price of 
half a load of corn jingling in her pocket to buy 
some ribbons and worsted at the neighboring town. 
The sun was shining gloriously, the birds were 
iping merrily, and the reapers were singing jolli- 
ly as they swung at their work. It was in that 
loveliest of all months, August, and of course so 
light-hearted a maiden as Katie Stewart was as 
gay as everybody should be in that summy season, 
asa singing thrush. It was indeed a beautiful 
landscape that stretched around her on every side. 
Let her turn to the left, and there ficlds of golden 
wheat and green grass sprinkled with innocent 
daises, rising and falling in graceful undulations 
until they were clasped by the sky. Let her turn 
to the right, and a lovely range of heath-clad 
mountains, some parts lying in dark shadow, and 
others bathed in mellow sunlight, stretched in 
lines of exquisite zrace along the horizon. 

A world of romance was that mountain range 
to Katie Stewart. [t was peopled by her imagina- 
tion—kindled_ by the memory of hundreds of sto- 
ties she had listened to in ber childhood, and per- 
haps her giilhood, too—with fairies and goblins, 
and bands of fierce robbers with heroic chicfs, 
For, in those good old times which were honored 
by the birth of Katie, bunds of robbers were live 
realities, though happily that part of the country 
in which she lived was too thickly populated to be 
much troubled by those unwelcome visitors. 
But [ think Katie Stewart, as she tripped along 
on her way to the town, that day, with her basket 
swinging lightly on her pretty arm, didn’t mind 
much the beautiful landscape that stretched 
around her. Like the most of damsels of nine- 
teen, in every country and age of the world, her 
thoughts were occupied with the most tender and 
delightful of all subjects. She was thinking, not 
of the beauty of the fields of grain and clover, and 
the graceful outlines of the romantic mountains, 
but of young Allen Ramsay, whose partner she 
had been in more than one dance on the last fair- 
day. I think if young Allen had chanced to meet 
her now, as she was, slone on this road, her face 
glowing rosily from her brisk walking, her hair 
dressed prettily, by Jeanie’s fond hand, with fresh 
flowers and ribbon, and clad, too, in her famous 
stockings and new plaiddie dress of green and 
crimson bars—I say, [ think, if young Allen had 
chanced to stumble across her path now, I would 
have to relate an occurrence which has happened 
once to all married folks, and which [ sincerely 
hope may happen sometime to all the maiden and 
bachelor readers of this story. Yes, young Allen 
would have had less spnnk in him than Katie fan- 
cied he had, if, stumbling across her path now, he 
hadn’t dropped on his knees, and, to use 
phrase, “ popped the question.” 
she steps along, hall-danci 
Bless me! isn’t it a pretty sight, also, to see her 
balancing her basket on her head, and tripping 
along with her arms akimbo. Listen to her sing- 
ing, too, just as s :as that of the thrush 
on the bush, or the lark in the air. I catch the 
words of once verse of her batlad, which it wouldn’t 
surprise me were it Miss Katic’s own composition. 
“Oh my ain true love is straight and bonny, 
Aye the bonniest o’ all men; 
Oh, my ain true love is sweet as honey— 
Go match bim, if ye can. 
His arm it is strong’as the wing of an eagle, 
And surely I cau say. 
Though his eye is dark and proud and regal, 
I{'s saft when it glints on me; 
‘Aye, it's saft when it glints on me.” 
Tt was this verse she was singing when she heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoot’ upon the road, and 







































his panting charger. He had a suit of green vel- 
yet with buttons of gold; he had boots of costly 
dd above his knees, 
ht as a dollar fr 









straight and finely-chisclled, and_his 
ruddy and ¢ 





mouth had an unple 






th 











himself, as he 


> 





shed with a malignant light, the reflex of a dey- 


e jilish thought, He stopped his horse, and, bending | ing in a hoarse yoice— 
throat and neck as white and lovely as a swan’s ; trom his saddle, thus addressed her— 


“Now tell me, sweet maid, whither are you 








say, wos as graceful as a young fuwn’s; and her j bound this lovciy summer's day?” 


lowed you to sec even morc of a girl’s leg than her | @ pretty stammer, replicd— 


Ithere in search of a wife that heart-dissccting | “Iam myself bound there, so I can have the com- 
and wide-awake young bachelor would probably | pany of the prettiest maiden Thave met these hun- 
a ired Jeanie before the gold-| dred days. Won’t you allow, me to raise you to 
en-tressed Katie. Oh, but she had a sweet good | my saddle?” he continued, with a smile upon his 
heart of her own, that dear little Jeanie—swect as | lip. “ You surely must be tired with walking in 
a ripe cocoanut with ever so much of the milk of | the hot sun. ! 
human kindness within; and if her rich brown : I 
hair did not shade an extra handsome face, it} and secn the fiendish glitter in them she would 


y Katic have done | but she only saw the smile upon his lip, and his 
withont her sister’s thoughtful head and skillful | dress of costly velvet. 


tied up her sunny hair so gracefully with bright | become a puir girl like me to be seen sitting by 
ribbons that the sun danced with delight when he | your honor’s side. You'll mayhap allow me to de- 
shone on it? Who would have knitted her holi-| cline the honor.” 


. ” walls of grey rock, which were hung round with 
In right handsome attire was the horseman | warlike weapons. Shiclds and buckles, el 
the farm that Davie plowed with his wooden plow, | dressed, and gaily bitted and Dridled, also, was 





every where she turned her afrighted eyes. 


gilv sh | starting up, and brushing ber 
c llis face was handsome, but its | to quicken her vision. “Ts thi 
rs mie to the commencement of my story, for | ¢Xpression fierce and haughty. His features were | this some horrid nightmare 


complexion | mither! oh, father! oh, Jeanie, my ain sister! Oh 


man who was seated on a low stool, rocking bac] 


inst the | wards and forwards, and singing in a low hoarse 
a brace of cost- | voice. 


a Vv poor terror-stricken girl to the old hag. “ Oh, for 
past her, he could see her exceeding beauty, which | the love of the blessed Virgin and the holy angels, 
her blushes, caused by his sudden appearance, | tell me where T am, and what they are going to do 
heart, and you would probably have held her | hud somewhat heightencd. wi? me? 
“A comely damecl, on my life,” he muttered to | the wild beasts to devour?” she cried, shuddering, 
anced ather. “Chave seen coarser | at the thought. Oh, tell me, gude mither, tell me, 
cheeks were flushed as delicately as the inside; skins in velvet and satin? Suddenly his eyes | tell me!” i 


She dropped her eyes upon the ground, and with 


“To yonder town, Sir Knight, to buy some zib- 
Dons and worsted for myself and sister Jeanie. 
“Under a right lucky star was I born,” he said. 


Tf our sweet little Katie had looked into his eyes 


surely have given a different answer to this request ; 


“Ah, noble sir!” sho said, the crimson flush 
spreading over her neck and bosom, “ It wad ill 


“Tig I, sweet maid, would he the honored one,” 
he said. “Such beauty as yours would grace a 
palace;” and he leaped from his horse and raised 
the but slightly-resisting girl to his saddle, seating 
her before him. 

Oh, if Katie Stewart’s head had been as thought- 
ful as it was beautiful she would never have been 
as she was, a glad listener to the honied words of 
the richly-attired stranger. She would never have 
bent her pretty ear to his flattering tales, and sank 
into those strong arms go confidingly. Oh, if the 
pretty birds had as fine brains as they have fine 
feathers, do you think they would hop so quickly 
at the crumbs placed upon the cracl snare? When 
they were within some few hundred yards of the 
gates of the town Katie wanted to dismount. 

“T maun get down, sir,” she said; “for if Igo 
into the town wi’ you we wad meet. folks that 
know me; and there is no saying what reports 
they’d spread, if they saw me riding by your hon- 
or’s side.” 
“Why, my sweet one,” he replied, “you surely 
are not going to leave me so soon. The sun is yet 
high in the sky; let us prolong our ride to yonder 
hill, If you have never been there P’lt warrant 
you'll see asight which will make your blue eyes 
glisten with joy. From yonder mount can be scen 
the most charming landscape fair Scotia can boast ; 
and as much surpassing what your eye now rests 
upon, beautiful though it be, as you, my pretty 
dear, surpass all other damsels in loveliness and 
prACE,’ 
° Poor little Katie listened to this honied speech 
with pleased and welcome cars, How could she 
refuse his request when he urged it in such gallant 
language? 

“Then promise me, my noble sir,” she said, 
“that within an hour you'll bring me back again.” 
“By your own sweet lips I swear it,” he said, 
snatching at the same time a warm kiss therefrom. 
“ By your own sweet lips I swear it, which is the 
holiest thing I know.” 

Then he spurred his horse, and in a short time 
they reached the suramit of the hill. They were 
alone then, away from all human sights and 
sounds. Oh! whata glance of fiendish triumph 
lit the horseman’s handsome face when they had 
gained this place. There was a smile on his lip, 
but it was the smile that Satan’s lip must wear 
when he hears the funeral hymn over a lost soul. 

Katie raised her sweet young face to his as she 
asked him some question, but she turned pale with 
afright when she saw in his eye and on his lip that 
fiendish glance and Satanic smile. 

“We maum go back now, sir,” she said; “ the 
hour must be maist up.” 

“ Back, never!” he cried, ina voice which as lit- 
tle resembled his former gentle tones as docs the 
sonnd of a conyent bell the roar of artilery. ‘k! 
never! Y and T defy al h 





You are mine nov 
and heaven to snatch you from me!” and he dug 
his silver spurs up to the trowels in his horse's 
side, which sprang into a lightning gallop, and he 
tightened his grasp of the young girl. Like a lit- 
tle bird in its death-struggle poor Katies heart 
fluttered and sank when she heard these words. 
The roses fled from her sweet young check, which 
became ghastly white; her blue cyes expressed a 
wild despuir, and her delicate limbs became faint 
and trembling. 

“Oh, mither! oh, father! oh, Jeanie, my ain sis- 
ter! oh, Allan! Allan! help me! help me! Oh, 
blessed Virgin, Mother of God, haste ye to succor 
me! haste ye! haste ye!” 

And she crossed her lovely arms upon her ho- 
som, and prayed as one prays when a ship is sink- 
ing. 

“Your prayers will aid you but little, my lass,” 
said the horseman, “If you have no other help 
near but angels and saints you may as well cease 
your screaming. Ah!” he said, as he galloped in- 
toa thick forest, “Lam in my mountain woods 
again, surrounded by iny teasty men,” 

He sounded his horn, and suddenly, from the 
ground spreng up a hundred men with spears. 
When the poor girl saw the armed band she 
closed her eyes and fainted into insensibility. 
When her senses returned to her she found herself’ 
lying on a narrow bed in a large apartment, with 






























S Kk ymores, 
broadswords and pistols glistened in the rays 
ze lamp which hung trom the rocky ceiling 


“Where am 1?) Oh! wh 





m [?” she cried, 
s With her hand 
adream?_ Oh, is 
Where am I?) Oh, 






Allan, Allan! haste ye to me! hi 
As she glared around, her ¢ 





le ye! haste ye!" 
fell on an old wo- 








“¥or the love of God, where am I?” said the 


Will they kill me, and gi’ my bones to 


‘The old woman made no reply, but kept on sing- 


“Hush, sweet birdie, hush! 
Ye have got into the bush; 








lush, sweet birdie, hush ” 


“ What bush, oh what bush? pnide mi 
ic tell ane, for the love of heaven?” mithor, tell 

The o! aye continued rocking backw: 
forwards, and chanting in her croaking Tie, ma. 

“ Hush, sweet birdie, hush, 
Ye have come into the bush, 
Hush, sweet birdie, hush,” 

“Oh, aye!” she continued, “Mony a 
birdie comes into the bush, but very few gang out 
again; oh, aye, daughter, very few gang our again, 
I was a birdio myself once, wi’ as eweet » voice ag 
ony; but it is cracked now, danghter, and so will 
yours be afore your’e lang hore, and jour hair o° 
gold is hair o’ silver.” Then she continued her 
chant of “ Hush ewe! birdie, hush, &¢,” 

The poor girl sank down on her bed aguin 
she heard these words. Sharp pains ee re 
ing through her heart; a hot fever was throbbi 
in her veins, and dark visions were moving before 
her dry eyes. 

“If no other friend come,” said the poor girl 
“at least death will rescue me from the terrible 
fate.” And she folded her tremulous hands meek- 
ly over her fainting heart and prayed. 

As she prayed she saw, floating pracefully down 
from an aperture in the rocky ceiling, a small 
shining figure. At first it looked to Yer like a 
feather girt with sunshine; but when it approached 
close to her she could see it was a live being of 
most exquisite beauty. Hardly larger was it 
than her longest figure, yet every feature of its 
tiny face was distinctly moulded, and moulded, 
too, in lines of wondrous symmetry, A marvelous 
beauty was there in the clear liquid eyes, and, as 
the young girl looked into them, she thought she 
was gazing into a fathomless sea of light; a mar 
velous beauty also was there in the shining hair, 
which appeared to be woven from the beams 
which the summer sun throws on light clouds be- 
fore it dips into the sea; an enchantin; loveliness, 
too, was there in the tiny arm and hand, which 
was stretched from her robe, which may have been 
manufactured, so wonderfully light was it, from 
the rays of flashing gems. 

In her beautiful hand she carried a white wand, 
which had a glistening gem at its point. The ra- 
diant creature approached nearer and nearer the 
affrighted young girl, whose eyes were opened 
wide at the marvelous sight, until at last it rested 
on her hair. Then it waved its white wand in the 
air, nnd sang, in clear, silver toncs, the following 
words, 

« From bright fairy and I come, 
Maiden of the golden hair, 
To restore you to your home, 
Snatch you trom thie fierce wolf's Jair, 
Ere the midnight stars have shone 
1 will Jead your kivsmen here; 
Sleep in quief, then. sweet fawn, 
Sturdy heip will soon be here.” 

Then she touched Katie’s eyes with her wand, 

and Katie slept. 


Chapter II. 
ys strange,” said Jeanie Stewart that evening, 
to her mother, who was sitting at her cottage 
door spinning yarn, “that Kate tarries so lang. 
The sun is now kissing the hills, and she was 
ways hame, when she gang’d a marketing, lan; 
afore sun down. Oh mither, I feel sair afraic 
something hae happened to the puir chil.” 
“Tush, nonsense, Jeanie,” replied her mother, 
who kept on turning her spinning wheel, “ what 
could hac happened to the lassie? Isn’t the way 
straight, and isn’t there a freen’s house at maist 
every other furlong? Nonsense, Jeanie; the lassie 
hae been o’er hard to please in buying ber bit rib- 
bon, and hae been wandering around frae stall 
to stall before she could make up her mind to part 
wi’ her money. Rest your heart, chil, and see to 
the turning o° the bannock, which smells like as it 
might be burning.” bot ice! 
“Oh mither, I canna rest till Katie is safe at 
hame agaiu. I maun go climb the hill and watch 
for the sweet chil.” 
And she ran out of the house, nor slackened her 
pace till she had gained the summit of the hill 
which commanded a view of the road for a couple 
of miles. But the sun sank completely down 
hind the mountains, and withdrew his last palo 
green beams, too, from the vapor-barred sky, and 
poor Jeanie’s eyes were strained in vain to catch 
sight of the pladic dress of her sister Katic. At 
the sight of every distant fizure coming along the 
road her head would rise only to sink lower again 
when she found it was not she for whom her apx- 
ious heart was beating. At last, when Srrllzne 
had deepened into dusk, she ran home again, hor 
heart throbbing with terrible anxiety. - 
“Oh, mither, mither!” she cried, “ somethin 
has happened to the puir chil; I feel itl feel it, 
maun go the town and see after her.” 
“Jad ye no better wait till your father returns, 
Jeanic, and he will go,” replicd ber mother, who 
was now getting anxious herself, . 
“Teanna wait a single eye-wink langer, miter 
I maun go now—my puir chil’s in trouble—I f 
it, [tect itl? 
‘Aud she hurried on her bonnet and tartan shawl, 
and after kissing her mother, she darted like aa 
arrow on her way to thetown. Before she had ac- 
complished half’ her journey twilight had given 
place to moonlight. A silver benediction the round 
moon was throwing on fields of corn and clover, 
or heathy mountains and thatched roof covering 
tired heads. Upon how many hearts, as anxious 
as her own, she wondered, was that tranquil moon 
shedding down its silver benediction? Who has not 
sometime asked of saintly Cynthia, as ho pace 
the loncly street, or stands at-night with weary 
head and aching heart, are there other hearts and 
brains under thy beams, sweet queen of night, 
which throb and ache as wearily as mine? ah me 
in moonlight as in daylight, too, has not all human 
life a tenor sad? 4 
The young girl hurried forward with arrowy 
speed. Her anxiety appeared to have Jont wings 
to her feet; she seemed to skim upon the air. At 
last she reached the town. From house to house 
of all her friends, where her sister had the habit 
of calling, sho ran, cagerly inquiring, “ Hae you 
seen my sister Katie? Oh, whar be Katio—gude 
people tell me—tell_me?”’ But to ull of ber in- 
quiries she received the samo answer.“ Katie was 
no here the day.” 
Afterwards sho ran to all tho stalls and shops 
where they sold ribbons and worsteds, and in @ 
voico which her terrible anxiety had toned to . 
whisper, demanded, “ Hac ye soen my sister Katie 
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Sho started from hame this morning to buy rib- 
ous and worsteds; oh! hae yo scen her—gade 
people, tell me—tell me?” 

““Who be your sister, lassie, and what be she 
like?” : 

“Qh, the bonniest lass she maun be in all the 
world.” Her hair is more golden than guineas; 
her checks sweeter than roses, her neck whiter 
than the mountain snow, her eyes are the color ° 
morning violets, and her lips are like growing car- 
nations. Gude people, hae ye seen my Katie? Ob 
tell me, tell me.’ 

“ What be her dress, lussie?” 

“Oh, she had on ber bran now pladic dress 0” 
green and crimson bars, and a tartan shawl the 
match o’ this. She had no bonnet on her golden 
hair, which was looped up wi’ brown ribbon, but 
there was a rose o’er one ear, and a lily o’er the oth- 
er. She had a necklace, too, o’ blue and white 
beads, which I strung wi my ain fingers, and a 

air of white stockiugs o’ diamond pattern, which 

worked w? my ain hands. Oh, hae ye seen her, 
hae ye seon my Katio? gude people, tell me.” 

“No lassie like that cheapened ribbons here the 
day, daughter,” was the only answer she received. 
There was fever in her veins when she turned her 
step homeward. Her heart beat like a swift ham- 
ier on an anvil, fiercely and rapidly. Her lips 
were white, her eye was wild, an her frail limbs 
were quivering with intense emotion. When she 
got outside of the town, away from all human eyes 
und ears, she vented her grief in loud moans and 


tears. 

“Oh Katie, Katie!” she cried, “where hae ye 
gang, my sister, my birdie? Will ye no sleep on 
my heart the night as before? Will your shining 
hair no be sweeping my bosom, and your arms 0 
warm snow no be creeping around me? Oh, where 
hae yo gang, my sister, my birdie—my sister, my 
birdie?” 

When she was about half way home she was 
met by a man who carried a reaping hook in his 

nd. 

“What are you crying for, lassio 2” he said to 
hor; “one would think ye had buried your sweet- 
heart, and mayhap you have; but there’s as good 
fish in the say, lassie, as ever was catched.”” 

“Oh, tell me, gude sir, hac ye scen hor ie 

“Seen who, daughter?” 

“Why, sister Katie, sir; mayhap you have seen 
her; oh tell me—tell me? : 

“’Who be your sister, lassie?” 

“ Oh, surely, sir, ye maun have heard tell o’ the 
belle o’ Glenconway, the bonniest lass both near 
and far?” 

“Tts no the lassie as Allan Ramsay was courtin’ 
be it?” 

“ She danced wi’ Allan mair than once, gude sir; 
oh, hae ye seen her? Tell me, tell me!” 

“ Oh, indeed, I hae seen the lassic, and my heart 
greeted sair for Allan when Tsaw the young las- 
Sic a ridin’ on ahorse afore a gallant in velvet, wi? 
a feather in his cap.” 

“What say ye, gude sir? ye hae seen Kate a 
ridin’ on a horse wi’ a gallant in velvet behind 
her! Oh! it canna be—it canna be!” 

“Just as sure as yon moon has a man it. [saw 
the lassic, and well pleased I took her to be in her 
sate too.” 

“Where went they? ob, gude sir, where went 
they?” 

“Up among the heather yonder; no doubt yo 
will tind the young lassie in some robber chief- 
tain’s den, if yo look for her.” 

When she heard this sho darted homeward with 
a speed swifter than thatof a pebble from a sling. 

“Oh mither! ob father!’ she cried with intense 
voice, “Katie has been snatched away to the 
mountains by a robber on a horse, wi’ a feather in 
his cap! ob mither! oh father! Haste to her res- 
cue! Haste ye, haste ye!” 

“What mean you, Jeanie?” cried her father, 
starting as if ho had been struck by a’ bullct; 
“my bairn carried to the mountains by a robber! 
you're dreaming, chil—you’re dreaming.” 

“Oh, father, father! I would gi’ the world and 
mair that I were dreaming, and that Katie was ly- 
ing wi? her warm cheek on my bosom. But it’s 
no the nightmare, father, it’s no the nightmare y 
she cried in a voice of agony, and wringing her 
Jittle hands; then she related the conversation she 
had with the reaper. 

Her mother fell fainting to the floor when she 
heard the woeful news. Her father sprang to his 
feet with lightning in his eye and blood. 

“TL scour the mount frae top to bottom; ru 
ranksack every bush and root up every stone till I 
find my baira. Oh! Pll drain his life-blood should 
he hae ten thousand robber ruffians at his beck,” 
he cried, snatching, with feverish clutch, his rusty 
Droad sword and shield from its place over her 
bed, and tightening his buckles around him. 

«“] maun go wi’ your father,” said Jeanio, after 
she had brought her mother out of her fainting fit. 
“Tr [canna fight I can pray, father—I can pray ” 
They both started away in different directions to 
alarm the neighbors, and soon there were gath- 
ered over a hundred men, eager for the pursuit, 
armed with every warlike implement, from a clay- 
more to a pitchfork. High above them all towered 
young Allan Ramsay, whose eye shot fire, and 
Whose voice was hoarse with fierce passion. 

“Tl mow them down as a reaper does wheat,” 
he cried, whirling his claymore fiercely in the air. 
“Oh Katie! [hae loved you flercely, and I’! hae 
a fierce revenge.” 

They had no need of torchlight, for the moon 
made their pathway a line of light silver. Jeanic 
went before at the pace of a frightened deer; Al- 
lan and her father touching her heels. 

“Tean feel the way to Katie,” she cried; 
“though she were a thous: d miles from me, [ 
could go straight to my Dirdie.” But when they 
struck into the mountains their pathway became 
obscure, until at last they found themselves in a 
dense thicket from which there appeared no egress 5 
even the way they had entered was Jost to them. 
They were obliged to halt, They were at their 
wits end; ever Jeanie’s instinct seemed to have 
failed her. What could they do? It was a start- 
ling question. 

“Hew a way with our sword and claymore!” 
shouted Allan Ramsay, whose excitement had risen 
to frenzy. 

“Had we no better pray?” said Jeanic, in a 
sweet, hopeful yoice;” mayhap some wandering 
spirit may hear us and guide us by his wings 0” 
light.” 











She had hardly said thus before a bright being, 
not greatly larger than the fire-fly, which makes 
luminous the summer air of ourown country, hov- 
ered before them; and ina voice of swecter and 
purer tone than belongs to earth, sang, 

© This way, this way—step where I glisten. 
I will conduct you to where the maid lies; 
Haste ye, haste ye! do you notlisten 
‘To the poor captain’s pitiful cries?” 

“God preserve us!” almost every one cried, 
when they heard the heavenly voice, “we hao 
wandered into an enchanted wood. God preserve 
us frae witches and wailicks.” 
ane many o strong man’s knees shook under 

nim. 

“My prayer is answered,” said Jeanie. “God 
has sent @ spirit to guide us; trust it, freens; no 
evil spirit, ye maun be sare, hac so sweet a tongue. 
Trust it, freens, and follow its shining wings.” 

Then she again headed the party, and stepped 
faithfully after the shining being in the air, who 
led them through a thin pathway out of the thick- 


et. 

‘When they gained the mountain top they des- 
cried the woods into which the horseman had gal- 
loped that evening with the fainting girl. The 
moonlight was tipping its green trees with silver 
and diamonds, making it to look more like a haunt 
of fairies than a home ‘of robbers. Their spirit- 
guide glided straight for the woods, and they fol- 
lowed quickly, with hearts beating high and tierce- 
ly. They had hardly entered it before they saw, it 
might be, at the distance of a hundred yards, the 
figure of a man with a shicld and claymore. The 
instant he saw them he drew a whistle from his 
breast and whistled shrilly. In a second a hun- 
dred spears glistened around him. 

“We are in the lion’s den now,” said Davie 
Stewart. ‘Prove yourselves men, true hearts ; 
tighten your grips on your weapons,and show these 
robber ruffians ye can handle swords as weel as 
ploughs in a righteous cnuse.”” 

The woous rang with their cheers at the conclu- 
sion of this speech; and they leapt forward to 
meet the foe with lion hearts. Sword and clay- 
more, spear and pruning hook clash shrilly in the 
night air, and glisten and redden in the sweet 
moonlight. Foremost in the fight appears the tall 
form of Allen Ramsay, vu lion’s strength in his 
arm, a lion’s courage in his heart, a lion’s fierce- 
ness in his forward spring. With as valiant, 
though less powerful arm, old Davie Stewart rings 
his Broad-sword on opposing shicld. Wherever 
these two appear a space is cleared. The fight 
grew desperate. Ne coward arms are those of the 
mountain outlaws. They have lifted their spears 
in a hundred fight before, and have seldom sound- 
edaretreat. Save where Allan aud Davie press, 
they keep their lives unbroken. The issue is 
doubtful. ; 

Not always does victory attend the right. Many 
abanner flung out for liberty has been trailed in the 
dust, many & patriot’s grave is dishonored or ob- 
scure. Poor Jeanie knecls at some distance apart; 
her white lips are parted in intense prayer; her 
dark hair has escaped from its fastenings, and is 
streaming in long waves over her snowy shoulder; 
her upturned face has a glow of spiritual light 
upon it, a8 if her soul were straining itself out- 
ward to fling itself naked before the God of jus- 
tice and of battles. Her hands are raised and 
clasped; finger into finger tightly locked; while 
her dress has parted its fastenings, and her bosom 
of snow is bared to the chaste-eyed moon. 

Hear her prayer, ob moon, and stay! List to her 
silent supplications, thou God of justice and of 
battles! ‘The fight grows fiercer; the moans of the 
wounded now mingle their sad tenor with the 
sounds of clashing steel and the cheers of the ac- 
tive combatants. Both parties yet maintain their 
ground; the issue no one can predict. But now 
a wild cheer rises from the outlaw band, when, 
springing from a cave in a neighboring mound, 
appears the tall form of their chief—the horseman 
of that day. They fight with redoubled vigor 
when he lenps shouting into their midst, and the 
lives of their rustic foes begin to waver, Not al- 
ways to the right, I say again, does victory in- 
cline. 

When Allan Ramsay saw him he leapt to meet 
him. Of almost equal stature were the two men, 
each raised at I@et a head above his fellows. 
They cyed each other with stern jooks, their lips 
tightly compressed. They fought long and fierce- 
ly with a desperation which men inust feel who 
fight on a narrow slip with a precipice on, either 
side. Both are now wounded; Allan [ think the 
most severely, and he feels his strength wavering. 
But just then, rising above the clash of steel and 
the roar of the fight, a sweet yoice, which he well 
knows, trembles in the air. It issues from the 
cave whence his foe had sprung; and he hears 
the wild plaint of his darling. 7 mies 

“Oh, father, oh mither! oh Jeanie, my ain sis- 
ter! Ob Allan! Allan! haste yo to help me, haste 
ye, haste yo!” : ‘i 

As the despairing plaint quivers on his ear the 
strength of ten warlike men shoots along his 
strained nerves. His eye blazes “fierce lightning 
through his blood;” with a yell wild as a pibrock, 
he leaps again upon his foe, and, in a second he is 
standing over his prostrate enemy, his sword 
pointed at his heart. fi ‘. 

When the outlaws saw their chief fall their 
courage waned, and soon they were flying from 
the field in hopeless confusion. A sweet hymn now 
rose from Jeanie’s lips—a strain of dearest grati- 
tude to Him who had heard and answered her 
prayer. It was the first Christian hymn, no doubt, 
those wild mountain woods had heard. She rose 
from her knees and ran with awift steps, singing, 
to the side of her father and Allan. Tho lntter was 
about plunging her stecl into his foreman’s heart, 
when the young girl caught his arm, 

“Oh, Allan, Allan!” she cried, “yo would na 
strike a fallen foe. You are too brave for that, Al- 
lan, I know you are, I know you are;” and she 
held his strong arm aloft with her little hand, 
“Mercy is better than revenge, Allan dear, she 
continued; “and a sup o’ cold water is harder on 
one who wraugs us than 2 blow, Allan,” she said, 
stooping and wiping the bleeding wounds of the 
wretched man, : < 
“Whar be Katio, sir?” she whispered to him, a8 
she performed the ‘christian office. “ Where hac 
ye taen the sweet chil?” | . 
Raise me up and I will lead you to the place, 














he replied, in a weak voice. “God be thanked, 








the sister of such a girl is yetunharmed. You are 

like my mother, lassie,” he continued, turning his 

faing gaze upon her;” sho had just such voice and 
yes.’ 

He leaned upon her arm, and with slow and pain- 
ful steps led them to his retreat. When they were 
entering the mouth ot the cave again Katie's wild 
plaint was heard. 

“Oh father, oh_mither, oh Jeannie, my ain sis- 
ter; oh Allan, Allan, haste ye to me, haste ye, 
haste ye!” 

Her father and Allan sprang forward at the 
sound, and soon sho was lying fainting on her lov- 
er’s manly breast. What words could tell the 
rapture of such a meeting. I retire before it; my 
feeblo rhetoric is utterly impotent to describe it. 
It would require the language of heaven, for it is 
the joy of heaven. Those who have clasped a 
loved one dripping from a perilous shipwreck, 
have felt it; those who have not cannot imagine it. 


It is a sweet autumn morning and the convent 
bells are ringing out a wedding chime. Ring mer- 
rily, more merry still for the Toveliest of all maid- 
ens and the bravest of all men approach the mar- 
riage altar. How beautiful the golden haired Ka- 
tie looks, as she leans—the blush of dawn over her 
sweet young face—upon her lover’s strong and 
wounded arm, wounded in his fight for her. Kk 
at the devotion in her violet eye, as sho lifts her 
blushing face to his; her heart is on her dewy lip. 
I think she longs to press it on the manly brow 
she loves. A rose is in her hair, and a lily too; 
and a bunch of swect violets and daisies is fastened 
in her breast. 


What a man her lover is—it is a vory joy to gaze 
upon such stalwart forms. How straight, how 
tall, ‘and what a breadth of shoulders! How firm 
is her step, and how gallant the swing of his un- 
wounded arm! What a lion-look is in his faco; 
and yet what tenderness is in his large dark eye 
when he turns them on the gentle girl who leans 
upon his arm. Ring out, oh chiming bells, merri- 
ly, more merrily. But, as I look at the golden- 
haired bride, feasting my beauty-loving eyes upon 
her grace and loveliness, I glance at another maid- 
en, who leans upon her father’s arm, steppin, 
modestly behind; and I would not envy young "AL 
lan Ramsay his golden tressed Katie, if kind for- 
tance would but grant to me the golden hearted 
Jeanie. 

_ 
Original. 
TO MY SISTER. 
'WEET child of innocence and joy, 
‘Sporting in life's bright morn, 
If dark-lined clouds must ever shade 
Thy path, why wast thou born? 
Around thy brow, on Up, in eyo 
‘A constant sunshine dwells; 


O! may no shadow ever come 
Save those that sunlight quells. 


May flowers of fairest hues 

j}oom ever ‘round thy way; 

And may young spring-time’s pearly dew 
‘Long ou thy ringlets lay. 


If pain and anguish are in store 
Of future houre for thee, 

Brer that dark cloud sbail hover o'er 
O! mayst thou be eet free. 


‘And yet that wish were sinful, wrong, 
For if it be thy lot 

To sorrow bear, mayst thou be strong 
‘And ’neath the load droop not. 


May God watch o’er thee, geutle flower, 
“And keep thy heart unstained. 
‘And rear thee for his tadeless bower 
‘Which such as those have gained. 
SisteR ANNIE. 


A BABYLON BRICK. 


MONG the “ Miscellanea” was a very remark- 
able “brick from Babylon, with inscription 
uud an impression of a foot of a dog.” It appears 
that it was the custom of the brickmakers of old 
to make their bricks in square moulds, and not in 
oblong shapes, as is done in modern brick-tields. 
These bricks were composed of mud, and placed 
out in the fields to be dried by the sun, which in 
castern regions is hot enough to do the work of a 
brick-kiln. 

‘That brick-making in those days was & most la- 
borious and fatiguing task is evident from the first 
chapter of Exodus, where ono of the principal 
burdens placed upon the children of Israel, by their 
taskmasters, is thus mentioned: “ And they made 
their lives hitter with hard bondage in inortar, 
aud in brick, and in all manner of hard service in 
the field.” In those days the reigning kings did 
not puta broad arrow ou government property, us 
is done now-a-days, but instead they impressed, 
probably with an apparatus like a seal, a long in- 
scription on the centre of the brick; in one in- 
stance the inscription occupied about four inches 
hy one. Whatever the meaning the letters forr 
ing the words might have been intended to signi- 
fy, itis now impossible to ascertain; us, through 
time aud decay of the brick, the characters are 
quite illegible. When put out in the soft state, in 
order to get dry, it must have been placed on the 
ground, and when there some carcless and vaga- 
bond Babylonian dog had placed his foot right in 
the centre of the inscription, and “ his signature,” 
written with his foot, remains to this day as per- 
fect as the sign manual of the great Babylonian 
king, or even more s0; for the marks of the two 
front claws and tho double ball of the disloyal 
dog’s foot aro seen obliterating the letters of the 
regal inscription a8 plainly as if they had been 
done yesterday; it was hot a very large dog 
either, for a few inches further back, ‘and close to 
the edge of the brick, are seen the impression or 
the claws of his hind foot, showing that his stride 
was about that of an ordinary-sized terrier dog. 
have compared it with the foot of a common black. 
and white English fox terriet, and, without know- 
ing tae history of the brick, it could be eusily sup- 
posed that the footinark on it had been done last 
week by our trusty friend Pincher, instead of by a 
dog six hundred years before Christ. 

‘The brick, having been dried in the sun by the 
Babylonian brickmaker, must have been taken 
up, dog’s foot and all, and built, among other 
bricks, on the top layer of a wall, for at the bot- 
tom andon all sides, but not on the upper surface, 
we find, still adhering, a layer of bituminous as- 











phalt; and this, when burnt, smells exactly like 
the bitumen we see sometimes being laid down in 
the streets of London. Now, this asphalt was 
employed as cement to hold the bricks together} 
and, as our bricklayers use cow-hair among their 
mortar to make it bind more closely together, so 
did the Babylonian workmen place between their 
layers of brick, and among their asphalt, reeds 
and straw. 

Again we turn to Exodus, where we find that 
straw was nesessary to the children of Israel dur- 
ing their persecution by Pharaoh.“ And the task- 
masters of the people went out, and their officers, 
and they spake to the people saying, thus saith 
Pharioh, ‘I will not give you straw. Go ye, get 
your straw where you can find it; yet not aught 
of your work shall he diminished.’ So the people 
were scattered abroad throughout all the land of 
Egypt to gather stubble instead of straw.” 

We examine the bitumen on our, Babylonian 
brick, and we find beautiful impressions still re- 
maining of the reeds or straw that had_ been 
placed in it for the purpose above mentioned. 
‘These straws have made indentations in several 
places in the bituman when it was put on soft, and 
probably hot; and in one of these, which is tho 
size and shape of a slate-pencil, we can perccive 
even the cast of the parallel zroovings in ‘the 
siliceous covering of the reed. hen lecturing on 
the footsteps of the Cheiortherium and other ani- 
mals, Dr. Buckland always oxhibited this Bauby- 
lonian brick ; and it was his wont, when comment- 
ing on it, to surmise that the inscription might be 
that of King Nebuchadnezzar, and that the dog 
who had put his foot on it might have been the 
property of the king aforesaid. 





THE FINAL DESTINY OF THE EARTH. 


ENCKES comet, which revolves about the sun 
in three and one third years, has been observ- 
ed to complete its revolution in a constantly short- 
ened period, showing that it is being drawn inward 
toward the sun. ‘This fact has led to the general 
conclusion by astronomers that the plancts aro 
moving in a resisting medium, far more attenuated 
than our atmosphere, but still sufficient to affect 
their motions. If this is so, it follows by strict 
necessity that our earth and its sister orbs are all 
winding spirally toward the sun, and that they 
must eventually strike against it and become in- 
corporated with its mass. The time required for 
this purpose belongs to those inconceivable periods 
with which geology and astronomy have to deal. 
The resisting medium is so exceedingly attenuated 
that it exerts but a slight influence on the comets, 
which are themselves masses of the very thinest 
vapor, and its influence would of course be very 
much less on the dense matter of the plancts. 

‘Astronomical observations, with all their won- 
derful delicacy, have yet fuiled to detect the slight- 
est progressive shortening in the periods of rev- 
olution of any of the plancts. It is curious, 
however, to note the multiplied obstacles which 
prevent the perception of this fact, if it does exist. 
‘All tho measures of these revolutions are shorten- 
ing with the revolutions themselves. If we begin, 
for instance, with the earth, the robiem is to as- 
certain whether the time pecupied | by tho earth in 
its journey around the sun is gradually becoming 
shorter. 

The first plan that suggests itself is to compare 
this with the rotation of the carth upon its axis, 
to sce whether the year occupies the same number 
of days and hours and seconds that it did in for- 
mer times. But if the carth is gradually cooling, 
it is contracting in size, and its rotations on its 
axis are becoming more rapid; in other words, 
the day is shortening with the year; and if the 
measure shrinks just in proportion to tho thing 
measured, we cannot tell whether the latter is be- 
coming shorter or not. 

If we take the time of the revolutions of the 
moon around the earth as a standard, the same re- 
sisting medium would draw the moon towards the 
enrth and shorten the month also with the year. 
Tf we resort even to the less satisfactory measure 
of the sun’s rotation on his axis, his bulk is also 
diminishing by the radiation of his heat, aud the 
period of his rotation is consequently becoming 
shorter. 

In brief, from the two causes of radiation and 
the resisting medium, all the times and distances 
which could be used to measure the carth’s dis- 
tunce from the sun (or the period of its annual rev- 
olution) are shortening together. So that the dif- 
ferences in the extent of thege several contract ions 
are the only means left for detecting by ol vile 
tion the approach of the earth to the sun, if such 
approach is really taking place. These differences 
would doubtless reveal themsclves in the courae 
of goncrations to refined astronomical observa- 
tions. 

If the earth and the sun are gradually becoming 
cold, this winding of the earth towards the sun 
would tend to keep up its warmth, and it may be 
a wise provision for prolonging, by millions of 
years, the continuuce of animal life upon our 
globe. But this period must come toa close, for 
if there is a resisting medium pervading the space 
between us and the sun, the final destiny of the 
carth is to curve gradually inward till, with a ve- 
locity hundreds of times greater than that of a 
cannon ball, it dashes itself with an awful sublime 
crash into the mass of the sun. : 
a nen 

Original. 
THE INVALID. 
Wass autumn’s winds blow chill around 
My dying bed, it seems from heaven the welcome 
sound, 
That bide me leave this world of care, 
‘To find my loving Saviour there. 


On wings of faith I’ll upward soar. 
Where sin aud grief molest no more; 

For iu my Saviour’s love 111 hide 
From sorrows which on earth abide. 








Then come, blest Saviour, come to me! 
T long thy glorious home to see. 
Come quick! bear me to worlds above, 
‘Where all is peace and holy love. Farra. 


——_ +r _ 


Kinpyess 1x Littte Tuxes.—Life is made 
up, not of great ancritices or duties, but of little 
things, in which smi , and kindnesses, and small 
obligations, given hubitually, are what win and 





preserve the heart, and secure comfort. 
























































‘Written for the Wavorley Magazine. 
IZARE. 


WELLS she in a marble palace, 

WY And 80 very fair 

That the birds ging out in gladness, 
Beautiful Izare; 

That the stars have mocked the lustre 
Of her beaming eye, 

And her neck the suowy cloudlets 
Floating the sky. 


Ever one there comes to woo her, 
At the close of day, 

When the holy, hooded friars 
Kueel them down to pray. 

And he hiceds not words ob warning, 
Neither does he care 

Wow the suitors throng to listen 
To his bright Izare, 


For he knows go true a maiden 
Never walked the earth, 

ug not his wealth or title, 

But his sterling worth; 

And he mocks the world’s derision, 

Shee x one so fair; 
istening only to the precept 
OF his loved Izare, Pee 














She has all that heart can wish for, 
Jewels choice and rare 

Glisten mighty in the riuglets 
Of the jeity hair. 

Purple roses, scarlet roses, 
Roses white and red, 


‘When she’s called to shame the dancers, 
Leave their dewy bed. 


But. amid her wealth and fortune, 
None can say that she 

Ever yet despised a beggar 
In his poverty. 

That the rich may help the lowly 
Is the evening prayer 

Of the good and of the trusting 
Beautiful Izare, 


Froripa B. P. Knox. 


ELLEN WHARTON, 
BY E, CUITI8S HINE. 


T was a beautiful evening in carly autumn, 

when the forest trees begin toussume that rain- 
bow tinted foliage which betokens the fall of the 
year, when two persons might have been discerned 
seated in earnest conversation bencath the shadow 
of an arbor which overlooked the broad waters of 
the majestic Hudson, that went leaping and spark- 
ling on towards their final resting-place, the sea. 
The sun had disappeared in the western horizon, 
and tho dull, brassy appearance of the sky denot- 
ed that a storm might be expected; and the wind 
came with a melancholy sound through the 
branches of the noble elms that skirted the wind- 
ing shores of the lovely and picturesque river. It 
was on the Fishkill side of the Hudson, and nearly 
opposite the pretty town of Newburgh, whose 
lofty spires could be faintly seen lifting their 
tapering fingers through the varigated foliage, 
that the two persons who have before been alluded 
to were sented. 

One was a young man of fine and commanding 
stature, who might have seen some twenty sum- 
mers, and there was a look of derision in the curl 
of his haughty lip, and a proud flashing of the 
eye, that told, as plainly as words could have 
spoken it, that Allen Lester was no common man, 
The other was a maiden, fair to look upon, for the 
tinge of youthful loveliness rested within her 
downy cheeks, and the light of that heaven, many 
of whose virtues she had inherited, shone in her 
dark bluc eye, and claimed the tribute of praise 
from all who beheld her. Yes, Ellen Wharton 
was indeed a peerless creature, and as good as she 
was beautiful. At any rate, so thought Allen 
Lester, and so long as he thought so, what matters 
it what others might choose to think, for was he 
not her affianced lover? The world said so, at 
any rate, and it is an old saying, that “what 
everybody says must be true.” Let us, howeve 
for a few moments, gentle reader, listen to the 
conversation, though perhaps we may have an 
aversion to the character of an “ caves-dropper,” 
and we may be able to gather some certain knowl- 
edge as to the state of affairs between the youthful 

air. 

“‘ Andso you are really to leave us, and so soon,” 
said the maiden, casting her eyes upon the ground, 
while a slight shade of paleness gathered in her 
smooth young check. ‘I had hoped that as your 
former cruise had been so long and so eventful, 
yon might have been permitted to remain for a 
longer time to enjoy the society of your friends.” 

“Yes, Ellen, it is indeed but too true. I have 
this morying received orders from the Depart- 
tnent at Washington to proceed to Brooklyn and 
join the Alligator, which is bound to the West 
Indies, in order to suppress some portion of the 
piracy that exists in that quarter, and you must 

now, the old adage, ‘when duty calls we must 
obey. 
“Well, L suppose it must be so then, Allen, but 
you well know that you will leave at least one 
faithful heart behind you, and that there will be 
one who, when you are far distant, will ever pray 
for your prosperity.” 

“T am well aware of that, my sweet love, and 
the knowledge will nerve my arm perchance in 
many a deadly fray. But look, Ellen, a storm is 
rising, the sky has become overcast, and it is as 
well that we seck your father’s dwelling. You 
know that I must depart upon the morrow at an 
early hour.” 

And the two, arm in arm, took their departure, 
and sought the residence of Mr. Wharton, 2 noble 
looking mansion, situated but a short distance 
from the river’s bank, and commanding a noble 
prospect from its piazza of the winding and majes- 
tic Hudson, and ali the changing and varigated 
landscap? in tho vicinity. 

Allen Lester was the only son of a widowed 
mother, whose husband had fallen in the deadly 
and terrible encounter between the Scrapis and 
the Bon Homme Richard, under the commander 
of John Paul Jones. Thrown upon the charities 
of a cold world, at a time when the sympathies of 
a largo portion of the inhabitants were with the 
invaders of our country, the mother of young 
Lester found indeed the path of life a cheerless 
and a thorny onc; but she struggled on with the 
deep affection of a womun’s nature and a woman’s 
love towards her offspring, and suecceded in rear- 
ing him in comfort, if not in affluence. 









































But when the tide of war had turned, and tho 
all-glorious news from the plains of Yorktown 
proclaimed throughout the land that America was 
free, then did those who were formerly disposed 
to treat with silent contempt and coldness the be- 
reaved and friendless widow, turn towards her 
like summer friends as they were, and proffer con- 
solation for her sorrow and distress. Donations 
poured in upon her from every side, and it was 
not long before she was enabled to purchase a 
neat cottage with some beautiful grounds attached, 
on the banks of the Hudson, where she passed her 
time in quiet contentment and happiness, and at- 
tended to the ¢ducation and moral culture of 
young Allen, who was growing up into a fine young 
man, 

Everybody said that Allen Lester was destined 
to turn out a shining character, for there was a 
fearlessuess in his disposition, and a frankness in 
his manner which at once won their way to every 
heart. It was perhaps these very qualities which 
won their way to the good will of Ellen Wharton, 
for she had loved him from a child, and when, a8 
Years passed away, and the boy had, throngh tho 
influence of friends, obtained un appointment in 
the naval service, and en his departure for a 
far-off clime, she wept in bitter anguish of spirit, 
and mourned at what she deemed the sudden dis- 
pelling of all the bright hues of “love's young 
dream.” 

Ellen Wharton was the daughter of a gentleman 
who, having amassed a princely fortune by mer- 
eantile speculations in the city, had retired to the 
green country and purshascd a magnificent seat, 
in the immediate vi 
and, as a natural consequence, the children w 
thrown much together, and a friendship and inti- 
macy at once sprung up, which, as time rolled 
away, deepened into the most passionate and fer- 
vent love, 

But Allen was ordered away on a cruise to the 
Pacific Ocean, where he remained for many years, 
winning golden opinions from his superior officers, 
by the hon and probity of his character. At! 
length, however, the vessel in which young Lester | 
was serving returned to the United States, and he ! 
at once hastened to the embraces of his aged i 
mother, and the caresses of his Ellen, who both! 
received him with the tenderest affection, and 
seemed to vie with cach other in their efforts to 
render him happy. 

Thus days and weeks and months passed away. 

Allen spent much of his time in the society of 

Ellen, and they were just on the point df being 

united, when intelligence arrived which at once 

put an cnd to their bright dreams, and showed 

them the uncertainty of human hopes. 

For a number of years prior to the opening of! 
‘tale a gang of pirates had inade their rendez- 
sat sume one of the thousand keys in the 
inity of Sau Antonio, from which they were! 
used to sally forth and commit such ravages and 
cruclties upon the unarmed merchantmen that 
traded in that quarter, that it became an object 
with the Government to find out the locality of 
their strong-hold, and exterminate the daring 
robbers. 

For this purpose the United States schooner 
Alligator was placed under the command of Licut. 
Wm. Howard Allen, a relative of young Lester, 
and a most zealous and indef le officer, with 
orders to proceed at once to the West Indies and 
endeayor to ferret out the hiding-place of the pi- 
rates. In making out the detail of officers who | 
were selected from among the most accomplished 
in the service, as the expedition was to be one 
extremely hazardous, orders were despatched to 
the hero of this tale, aeeompanied by an acting 
appointment as master of the vessel, and the doc- 
uments had been just received, and he had called 
over to bid adieu to the object of his affections, at 
the time when we haue chosen to introduce him to 
the notice of our readers. 

The night set in dark and stormy; the rain fell 
in torrents; the wind howled among the rustling 
branches of the forest trees, stripping off the 
painted leaves and strewing them thickly on the 
flooded earth; the lightnings flashed, and the 
hoarse thunders bellowed along the mky sk 
Bat little did Allen Lester, or the young Ellen 

heed the warfare of the clements. Hand clasped 

in hand, and with the arin of the youth encircling 

the slender waist of the maiden, they sat upon a 

sofa in a snug apartment, and built up bright 

hopes for the years that were to cone. It was 

that night decided that Ellen should accompany 

her lover to New York, and see him off, and then 

return to Fishkill and await patiently his return 

from his hazardous expedition. 

‘Tho next morning the run rose bright and clear, 

and at an carly hour the steamboat touched at the 

wharf, and the lovers, stepping ou board, were 
swiftly borne along over the smooth bosom of the 
Aludson, towards the great commercial emporium, 
the point of their destination. After a pleasant 
run ofa few hours the steamer shot like an arrow 
into the slip, and the passengers disembarked. 
Allen at once procured rooms for Ellen at one of 
the principal hotels, and having left her there in 
charge of one of her sisters, who was martied and 
boarding in the same house, he quickly proceeded 
over the ferry to the navy yard at Brooklyn, to 
join his vessel, and report for duty on board, 

He found the schooner anchored off the yard, in 
complete readiness for sea, and only awaiting the 
arrival of some of her officers in order to proceed 
at once upon her cruise, Licutenant Allen, a fine 
looking young man, with an cye that shone like a 
star ina cold, frosty night, was walking the deck, 
and received our hero with a courtesy for which 
he was distinguished, and informed him that the 
vessel would sail without fail upon the succeeding 
day. Lester, however, readily procured leave to 
visit the city again, in order to bid adieu to his El- 
Jen, and at once took his departure. 

Ellen wept when she found that her lover was to 
leave her 80 soon, but there was no help for it, and 
she flnally consoled herself with the reflection that 
it would not be long ero he would return and claim 
hia bride. Time flew rapidly away, and it was as 
late as midnight ere, with one lingering kiss, Les- 
ter tore himself from tho arms of' his betrothed, 
and took his departure for Brooklyn, and joined 
his vessel. 

At an carly hour the next Morning the hoarse 
voice of the bontswain was heard resounding, 
through the little vessel with “ All hands up anch- 
or!” The anchor was quickly hove to the bows, 





































































































ity of the widow Lester, | 
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the great white wings of the schooner expanded to 
the utmost, and with the fine, fresh north-west 
breeze singing amid her mazy and tautened rig- 
xing, the gallant little craft began to cut through 
the yielding waters, and leaving far behind her a 
wake of snowy foam, Was once more outward 
bound, 

From the top of the hotel in which she was stay- 
ing, Ellen Wharton watched the fast receding sails 
of the schooner that was bearing away the object 
of her love; and as the Narrows shut tho vessel 
i from her sight, sho wept bitter tears, and turnin, 
| away, refused to be comforted by her kind-hearte 
sister, who truly sympathized with her, and offered 
every consolation that it was in her power to be- 
stow, The same day on which the Allizator sailed 
for the West Indies Ellen returned to her home 
among the highlands of the Hudson, where an 
event soon transpired which cast a shadow over 
the whole of her future existence. 

Samucl Wharton, the father of our heroine, was 
the descendant of a wealthy French family, who 
were the possessors of immense cstates in the is- 
land of Martinique; but being of an enterprising 
disposition, Samuel could not content himself with 
the inonotonous routine of a planter’s life, and at 
an early ago took it into his head to go to sea. 
After making several voyages to different parts of 
the world, and becoming tired with the hard work 
and harder fare of “ those who go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters,” he 
left the profession in disgust, and settling himselt’ 
[down as a knight of the counter, in a few years, 

as we have before stated, he had amassed a noble 
fortune, and retired to his country sent to spend 
the remainder of his days in peace and quict hap- 
INness, 

u A long time had now elapsed sinco he had left 
his childhood’s home, and he began to feel a 
yearning desire to visit again the scenes among 
which he had sported in “ life’s morning march, 
when his bosom was young.” When a man once 
makes up his mind that it is his duty to perform a 
certain action, if he has energy and decision of 
character, it does not take him long to put his re- 
solves into execution. Mr. Wharton determined 
to visit Martinique, and to tke his wife and 
daughter with him, notwithstanding that many of 
his friends dissuaded him from the undertaking, 
and assured him again and again that he would 
fall a victim to the rapacity and cruelty of pirates, 
who were swarming in that quarter of the ocean, 
if he persisted in his determination of making the 
voyage. 

But he was not aman to be frightened by the 
idle tales of the rabble, as he was pleased to style 
the newspaper reports of the numerous atrocities 
committed by the rovers of the deep, and a pas- 























[Sage was engaged on board a fast sailing brig, 


bound to Havana, and from thence to Martinique, 
for no craft could be found that was going direct to 
the latter place. : 

Tho family accordingly took their departure 
from Fishkill, and having arrived safely in New 
York, were quickly on board the brig, which im- 
mediately hove up her anchor set her sails, and 
proceeded on to sea. 

For the first few days the voyage was as pros- 
perous as the passengers could have desired. A 
fine fresh breeze from the north’ard filled the 





| snowy sails, and the gallaut little brig dashed like 


arace-horse along her foaming and briny track. 
‘Men began to feel an interest in the thousand ob- 
els that surrounded he nd to think that even 
‘the life of a sailor had its bright spots amid its 
clouded skies. She watched the changing aspect 
of the heavens; the boundless expanse of heaving 
ers ever rolling on, she knew not whither; the 
restless birds, that hover over its bosom as if th 
had learned a lesson of unquietness, from tho it 
terminable agitation of its surface; the snowy 
wings of some distant vessel, away on the hori- 
zon’s verge, rising and falling, or trembling in the 
yellow sunbeams like a snow-flake that is borne 
along by the passing breeze, and she soon began to 
feel an interest in everything on which her eye, 
blue as the beautcous waters, or the azure sky on 
which she gazed, was taught to repose. 

Thus passed the time away. Old Mr. Wharton 
laughed and joked with the captain, carressed his 
lovely daughter, and sometimes gentured a sly re- 
mark about a certain unmentionable person, who 
like themselves was also a wanderer over the bo- 
som of the mighty deep; and it must have been 
highly gratifying to the old gentleman to have 
watched the deepening roses upon his peerless 
daughter’s cheek, at such allusions, or he would. 
not have so frequently resurted to the pleasant 
pastime, 

One evening—and a most lovely evening it was 
—after the captain and his passengers had partak- 
en of their usual meal, they were all assembled on 
the quarter-deck, and were conversing in an ani- 
mated manner upon things past, things present, 
and things to come, when their dis ‘ions were 
saddenly broken in upon by the hail of a man 
from the main royal yard, who had gone aloft to 
perform some necessary duty, and who wus now 
looking down directly upon the party seated on 
the quarter deck. 

“What's that you say, my man?” inquired the 
captain, putting his hands to his mouth, and en- 
deavoring to form them into a speaking trumpet. 

“ There’s a suspicious looking sail away there to 
windward, sir, and she seems to be edging down 
towards us, sir.” 

coe deuce there is! What kind of a craft is 
she 

“A large fore and main topsail schooner, sir, 
with very raking Masts, and her decks seem to be 
filled with mfen.” 

“Give me my glass, steward,” said tho skipper, 
his face, in spite of himself, turning a shade paler, 
“must have a look at this fellow; perhaps he 
may uot be honest.” 


Running aloft, he gazed for some minutes in si- 
lent abstraction in the direction indicated, when 
shutting the glass with an exclamation of vexa- 
tion, he slid down one of the top-mast back stays 
to the deck, and called out in a tone of startling 
energy, 

“All hands make sail! Loose the fore and main 
royals !—pack on the studin sails alow and aloft !— 
keep her away before the wind;” und then ina 
lower tone to his passengers, “that fellow is a pi- 
rate, und no mistake! You had better get below 
out of harm’s way, for in my opinion we shall get 
















































more hard knocks than kind 
pours: an 

"he passengers did not need a second inyi 
but at once took up their line of march fer 
lower regions of the vessel, trembling at the 
thought of the fate that perhaps awaited them, ot 
hoping that something might transpire to daliver 
thent from the jaws of destruction, 

nd now all was hurry and bustle o 
little brig. Coufused nolaes arose fom eeu 
rection, order succeeded order in rapid succes. 
sion, followed by the faint replies of the seamen, 
who were toiling on the yards, and endeavoring to 
rpread every inch of canvass that the vessel could 
carry. 

At length the snowy sails of the bri; 
distended, and she rushed through the waters nee 
rapid rate; but it soon became apparent-to every 
practiced eyo that the schooner astern was grad- 
ually drawing nearer, and that unless some extra- 
ordinary good luck fayored them, they must in- 
evitably be captured. 

Bang! all at once a puff of white smoke arose 
from the deck of the pirate, from whose lofty mast- 
head streamed out the sable flag of her fearful 
calling, and the next moment a thany-to pound 
shot came whizzing among the spars and cordage 
of the brig, cutting away both her top-masts close 
down to-the cap, and leaving her a helpless wreck 
upon the water, 

“Amen!” said the skipper in a tone of resigina- 
tion, “it is all up with us now; but it is hard to 
die by the hands of a bloody pirate—however, 
there is no help for it, 80 here goes!” 

And tho master of the brig seated himself upon 
one of the hen coops, and in a dogged manner 
awaited the moment that was to decide his fate, 
It was not long ere he was joined by his passen- 
gers, who had heard the crash of the falling spars, 
and now ventured out from their hiding placer, all, 
with the single exception of Ellen Wharton, trom- 
bling with fear, and bewailing their hard fate, 
She, with a manly heroism, however, endeavored 
to encourage her timid companions with the hoy 
that they might even yet escape, though os she 
looked at the vessel so swiftly closing with them, 
she could not but feel that she was striving against 
hope, and that the sun of her life must quickly set 
to rise no more until the great mysterious sca 
suena give up its hidden treasures and its buried 
dead, 

On, on, on, still nearer came the pirate; and 
now she was abreast of the crippled brig, whena 
hoarse voice was heard to hail from the quarter 
deck : 

“ Brig ahoy!” 

“Hallo!” replicd the skipper in a very faint 
tone of voice, for he was almost paralyzed with 
fear. 

“Stand by to receive a visit from me, you hound! 
Low many women have you on beard?” 

“ Two, sir.” 

“Very well, Pll pay you a visit and judge for 
myself what kind of individuals they are.” 

In a short time the schooner was hove to, and 
one of her quarter boats being lowered into the 
sca, she was manned by as desperate a looking 
set of ruflinns as ever went unhung. They wero 
each armed with a brace of large horse pistols and 
a cutlass, and their beards having for a long time 
remained unsh id, they presentsd 2 most fero- 
cious and terrifying aspect to the trembling crew 
and passengers of the ill-fated brig. 

A few vigorous strokes of the oars, and the long 
sharp cutter was alonyside, and the horde of 
armed ruffiaus ascended to the deck and, after 
abusing and insulting the passengers for some 
moments, they commenced an indiscriminate 
plunder of the vessel. Boxes, bales, cases and 
casks were broken into, and their contents strewn 
about the deck; when, having obtained every 
thing of value that the brig contained, the pirates 
next proceeded to place every living soul on board 
in double irons, and to bundle them like so many 
iuanimate objects into the boat alongside. 

The femaies were not spared the indignity which 
was offered to the men, but were heavily ironed 
and tumbled down the side without the slightest 
ceremony by the unfeeling wretches, who seemed. 
not to possess a particle of human feeling within 
their bosoms. It was asad sight to behold tho 
white round limbs of the lovely Ellen Wharton 
loaded down by the heavy manacles, but the cor- 
sairs only joked ina coarse and vulgar manner 
about what they styled her ‘‘ new-fashioned brace- 
lets,” and assured her in the most positive manner, 
and with the most perfect nonchalence, that a fato 
worse than that of death awaited her 1mmedintely 
after her arrival on board the pirate schooner. 
Yet, notwithstanding the overwhelming misfor- 
tunes that surrouuded her, the noble and heroic 
girl did not give way to despair, but still hoped 
that something might occur to rescue her. 

The ruffians, having plundered the brig of eve 
rything valuable, placed a barrel of gunpowder in 
her cabin, and then set fire to the vessel, and 
shoved off to be out of the way of the anticipated 
explosion. Ina few moments the ill-fated brig 
was wrapped in one majestic shect of flame, which 
quickly communicated with the powder, and a 
sublime and awful explosion took place, which 
strewed the ocean with the burning fragments of 
the vessel, 

The cutter of the pirate now came alongside tho 
schooner, and the prisoners were huddled up the 
side, and ranged in a line on the quarter-deck for 
the examination of the chief, a ruthless-looking vil- 
lain of gigantic proportions, and with a huge black 
beard that descended to his breast. After eyeing 
his captives for some moments in silence, the ter- 
rible chief thus addressed them. 


“T am aman of few words. Iam, as you will 
be made aware, a man of deeds and not of words, 
My namo is Freya tne Fear.ess, the buccanior 
of Barbadoes. Who has not heard of Freya the 
fearless? I’m going to hang you all to the yard 
arm, the fore yard arm, in precisely ten minutes,” 
taking out a watch and placing it ‘on tho ¢ pstan, 
“all, every mother’s son of you, except this girl, 
chucking the beauteous Ellen in a familiar man- 
ner under the chin, “and she’s to marry me! 
Hum! [ want a wite—she’ll do! And the ruffian 
gazed with an insolent and sensual expression up- 
on the pale feantures of the hapless pir! for a few 
moments, and then calling out in a voice of thun- 
der to his crew, 


words before many 









































“Rig the whips, and stand by to give these peo- 
ple a pass to Davy Jones’ Locker!” 





















































































































































































































































































































































“Aye, aye, sir,” answered a dozen gruff voices, 
and the fore rigging was quickly swarming with 
men, who flew to the orders of their chief. 

In a few minutes the ropes were rigged, and 
the palid and hapless captives, with the exception 
of our heroine, were led forward under the fore 
yard, silent and speechiess, for they all knew that 
any appeals to the pity or compassion of the cor- 
sairs would be in vain, and the noose was placed 
around the neck of each, and all reported realy. 

* Fire!’ exclaimed the chief, in a voice of thun- 
der, and the roar of a heavy cannon rexounded 
over the deep; and as the smoke cleared away 
there hung at the yards the writhing bo of the 
murdered prisoners, struggling in the embraces of 
death! i 

“ Thus perish all mankind, save those who fight 
beneath my standard!” shouted the ferocious chief- 
tain, while his eye gleamed with malignant tri- 
umph. “ Eternal curses on the human race who 
have driven me to this. Tho world has driven me 
like a dog to stand at bay, and we shall see who 
will get the better of it in the end! And now 1 
my marriage be consummated with this pretty girl. 
Ua! ha! ic is not the first muiden that I have es- 
poused! Ler the ‘ priest” be sent for.” 

‘After tho lapse of afew moments a clerical look- 
ing personage, who had been dressed for the occa- 
sion, but who the reader will readily imagine was 
one of the corsairs in disguise, made his appear- 
ance on the quarter deck, and the trembling Ellen, 
being held up, was forced, on pain of instant death, 
to make the usual responses of the marringe core- 
mouy, and there, in the presence of the dead bod- 
ies of her parents and the passengers and crew of 
the brig, was this bitter mockery of the sweetest 
and dearest relation of life transacted; after which 
the helpless and weeping girl was borne almost 
fainting to the cabin of the chief, who was about 
to follow her, when his attention was directed in 
another channel by the cry of one of the men 
who was looking out from the fore top-sail yard. 

“ Suil ho!” 

“Where away?” 

“ About two points on the weather-bow, sir.” 

“ Well, what does she look like?” 

“T should take her to be a man-of-war schooner, 
sir,” replied the man, for she has a long coach- 
whip pennant flying at bor melin.” 

“God yrant she may be,” replied the chief in a 
gruff voice. “I havo long wanted to fall in with 
and have a few sounds with one of those fellows! 
Perhaps it may be that little Alligator, which I 
have heard was fitted out to go in pursuit of 
pirates, as the Yankce Government are pleared to 
style the gentlemen of our profession. It itis ber, 
Til knock her into a cocked bat hefore her com- 
mander has time to say Jack Robinson!” 

Poor short-sighted ‘mortal!—how he deccived 
himself. 

The two schooners were now rapidly nearing 
each other, and all doubts as to the nationality of 
the stranger were quickly put to flight; for, lufling 
up into the wind, she brought her broad side to 
bear upon her adversary, and at the instant that 
the beautiful Americ ign floated out proudly 
from her gaff upon the freshing breeze, she was 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, a tremendous roar 
reverberated over the deep, and a perfect tempest 
of iron hail was harled among the spurs and 1; 
ging of the pirate, which sent the white splinters 
in showers about the deck, and killed and wounded 
several of the rnffian crew.” 

“Thats it! That's it, my learties! That’s what 
I like!” shouted the chief in the greate: 
“T'm in my clement now! Let all those confound- 
ed carcases,” pointing to the dead bodies » 
ed from the fore-yard, “hang where th 












































Don’t cut ’em down; Jet’em hang there—perhaps | 
3 5 


it may serve to make the Yankees fight better, and 
Ym full of the fight now! Give it to em, boys!” 

A tremendous and vigorous cannonade now 
commenced between the contending vessels, but it 
was not long ere the superior gunnery and disci- 
pline of the man-of-war was felt by the pirates in 
their most sensitive point. The yards and rigging 
were cut away, the masts crippled so they would 
not stand to carry sail, and the decks literally cov- 
ered with the dead and dying! 

The Aligator now lowered ber boats, and a 
strong body of men, headed hy the chivalrous Al- 
len, put off, and after a desperate strugzle suc- 
ceeded in boarding the pirate and obtaining pos- 
session of her deck, cutting down every one who 
ventured to oppose them. Butin the moment of 
victory, and when the sable flag of the corsairs 
was in the very act of descending to the deck, a 
shot fired by some unknown and dastard hand 
struck the gallant Allen fall in his manly breast, 
and he fell to rise no more! 

** A shot! lo! he falls, but his heart’s latest sigh 

Was ' Oh it is sweet tor our country to die.” 

The command now devolved upon young Les- 
ter, who, afters ecuring the prisoners, procecded to 
search the vessel, and upon going to the cabin 
what was his astonishment to behold Eden Whar 
ton, who 1" ‘d into his arms and clasped her 
young deliverer to her faithful heart! F: i 
quickly followed, and Lester was ¥ 
that the honor of his betrothed remained unsullied. 

Our story is now soon told. Lester, who by the 
death of the gallant Allen succeeded to the com- 
mand of the schooner, immediately shaped his 
course with the rescued maiden and his prize, for 
New York, where he arrived after a quick passaye, 
and as he had now succeeded to the estates of old 
Mr. Wharton, he resigned his situation in the Na- 
vy, and after being united to his Ellen, repaired to 
the lovely spot on the banks of the Hudson where 
he was first introduccd to the notice of the reader, 


and where he spent the remainder .of his days in 
quict happiness. 
















































Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE WEST. 
LOVE the west, the gullant west, 
_ With its prairies broad and free, 
With its soil enriched with Nature's gifts, 
O! the west, the west for me. 





There will you find hearts true and kind 
Ax you would wish to sce; 
More noble minds you could not find— 
O! the gallant west for me. 
T'll never ceaze to Jove the weet, 
Where e'er ou earth 1 roam, 
But with longing sighs Pll turn my eyes 
Yo my happy, weetern home. 
Anniz L. Dutes. 






















‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
AUTUMN. 


ae Summer’s robes are dead and sear, 
fund flying loosely on the gale; 
The golden corn now fills the ear, 
The stream is silent in the vale. 


No more those gladdening sounde arise 
Among the shining trees and flowers; 

No longer blend those azure ekic 
No longer glide the summer hours. 





The summer's past! these saddening days 
Steal slowly ver the fading earth; 

No more the songster’s trembiing lays 
‘Trill their wild notes of joyous mirth. 





Pale autumn’s come—sweet summer eleeps; 
The rosy months he on her breast; 

Aud while the bright creation weeps, 
Blest season, rest thee! calmly rest! 


O. may our souls be ready found. 
When called to that dim, mystic shore, 
Where angel harp striugs wake the sound, 
The barvest's reaped—the rummer’s o'er, 
Frank W. Lorrer. 








MISTAKES. 


T is curious to consider how much of life is mere 
illusion, Those things which appear to us the 
most serious realities are often nothing but time- 
honored and respectable nonsense. A well-dressed, 
cleanly, smooth-shaved conyentionlism is as differ- 
lent from a living truth as theatrical thunder and 
jlightning are from a prairie storm; but, to the 
| childish imagination, the two are very much alike, 
the ficial being, if anything, a little more im- 
pressive than the real. 

We are all children, and subject to the imagina- 
tion. The youngster thinks that to smoke and 
swear will make a man of him. You laugh at his 
‘folly, while perhaps your own idea of manhood 
{consists in a dignified bearing, good clothes, good 
dinners and political intluence,—things which no 
more constitute true manhood than vencering 
makes solid mahogany, or going to church makes 
piety, or firing crackers on the fourth of July 
mukes patriotism, 

Life is full of such mistakes. The young wo- 
man who fancies that moving in fashionable soci- 
ety, riding in one’s own carriage, and giving gay 
parties, is happiness, labors under an crroncous 
impression. The parents of a stupid son, who im- 
agine that cenicine him to college will make an able 
man of him, are likewise somewhat deceived. It 
is a mistake for 2 minister to think that a white 
neckeloth, a formal demeanor, and dull sermons 
render him a sacred personage; and it is ano less 
decided error for the fat members of his flock to 
fancy that because they are sleek and prosperous, 
they are any better in the sight of the Great Shep- 
herd than the poor little shorn and shivering lambs 
who are perhaps not respectable enouzh to enter a 
fold with frescoed ceilings and richly cushioned 
pews. 

The same illusions cheat us in our dealings with 
men and women. You are afraid of your neigh- 
bor who appears solemn or learned; while at heart 
he may be the siinplest and most kindly of men. 
You involuntarily take off your hat and cringe to 
the rich, because you canuot sce through all this 
tinsel and silk which cover no less folly and weak- 
ness than exist under your own jacket, You think 
you love the maiden with the fascinating bracelets 
and genteel friends,—and marry her perhaps,— 
to find afterwards how cold a thing is vanity, and 
to remember with sad regret the dear little girl, 
whom you were once so fond of, and whom you 
would have made your wife, but for that silly am- 
bition which prompted you to look for a rich and 
brilliant bri 






































Onginal. 
“REMEMBER ME.” 


EMEMBER me when hill and dell 
Laugh in sweet Memory's rosy light; 
When fairies quit the lily’s bell 
In whieh they?ve slumbered all the night, 


Remeinber me when dying day 

Paists with rich hues the gorgeous west, 
And birds pour forth a toeter lay, 

And Nature, babe-like, siuks to reat. 


Remember me when stars unclose 
Their golden lattices on high, 

To watch, like angels, earth's repose, 
‘And suften sorrow’s tear and sigh. 





For oh! my heart can ne'er forget 
"The joyous days of Jife’s aweet prime; 
‘The rose of Memory bloometh yet, 
Unseured by grict, undimined by time. 


If lands or seas our lots divide, 
In fancy's dream I'm still with thee; 
Unchnnged, still thine, whate’er betide— 
Repay my truth—remember me! 
© TELEMACUUS,” 








THE ASO. 


V WEN Danict Webster was asked which of 

Shapspeare’s plays he most admired, he re- 
plied — 
me The one I got up from reading last.” 

Perhaps it is from some such feeling of nature 
as the great stateman expressed for nature’s poct 
that we regard the departing summer as the most 
benutiful we have known. The actual glory of to- 
day eclipses the glory of all the remembered yes- 
terdays. Sweet and delicious as these were when 
enjoyed, they are now scen through the haze of 
memory; While this refulgent morning bursts with 
fresh splendor and joy and music upon our senses, 
which no experience of delight can guard against 
a new surprise, 

In this respect we are totally unlike many peo- 
ple, who always remember some scene better than 
the present, and wish they could live their youth 
and childhood over again. We remember plenty 
of charming scenes, and we have some good times 
to look back upon in our childhood and youth, 
but all that fades in the light of the beauty which 
is vital and vivid before our eyes, and dwindles in 
comparison with the larger and fuller happiness 
of the present. 

Independently, however, of this tendency to 
magnify and exalt the blessings of the riper hour, 
we think that nature has been a little more lovely 
this summer than common. The foliage of the 
forests has been richer than we have seen it for 
many years. It is always the condition of the 
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trees that vives tone to the general landscape. If 
they are stripped and yellowed by the ravages of 
insects, the whole country has a sickly complex 
jon. But on the other hand the dark green tint 
and heaped-up magnificence of forest verdure 
makes the glory of a summer, 
draw a finer inspiration of song. 





grace and color. 
winds bend and swing upon it, and sigh through 
it, and smother it with rustling kisses! 
sweetly the brooks flow under it, shimmering with 
light and shadow where the sunny boughs open 
to the sky, or running murmuringly down into 
woody recesses 80 d nd dark and cool! Then 
how tremendously the great storms thtash and 
twist and tear the tough maples, and elims, and 
hemlocks, and roaring pines! 

Everything else this season has been in keeping 
with the beauty of the foliage; and the clover 
beds, and corn-fields, and rivers dividing the val- 














The dove from 








and feet black, and are black all over, with a green- 
ish metalic tinge on the back, These havea bright 
searlet pouch, which they inflate to the size of an. 
ostrich’s egg while on the wing. The boatman in- 
3 t formed me that these were the male birds. Others, 
From it the birds | probably immature birds, had the head black, the 


5 p In its billowy | throat white, and the legs and fect pink. All had 
tops the sunshine lodges with more enchanting | loug, black, forked tail: 





T obtained a specimen of 


How lovingly the voluptuous | each, but did not preserve them, as [ had much to 

do, and besides they are stinking birds to handle, 

How | as bai, or worse, than the turkey buzzard. Tho 

pelicans have also a breeding-place m Fonseca Bay, 

but it is au island at some distance from the one 
in possession of the frigate-birds.” 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SERENADE. 


WAKE, lady, wake, 'tis the hour to love, 


The soit zepliyrs sigh ‘ind the leaves in yon groves 
her couch in the mulbury tree 


leys with their sinuous sliver ribbons, and cloud: As sighing of love—obi list, then, to me. 


shadow drifting over them,—even the blue skies 


The stars, pale eyes of the loved ones above, 


and the golden sunsets,—catch an additional hue | Are tinging each leaflet with the rays of their love; 
of enchantment from the splendid and varied green | The flowers are drooping beneath the cold dew, 


of the trees. 
But even as we write a chill, whistling wind 
reminds us that the summer is gone — that au- 


Like the breast of aflection when its idol’s untrue. 


Then waking, fair lady, tho waves of the sea 
Ort murmur in melody’ praises of thee; 


tumn is here; and from our window we look out | And soft winged zephyra the harmony keep, 


upon the ripening fruits of the orchard, the boughs 
of the door-yard naples already changing to scar- 
let, the twigs of the great br: ing 
to orange and gold, and the first dead leaves Hut- 





Whilst spirit with spirit in dreaming land meet. 


. ! SCAI~ | yuen waken, fair lady, and my harp’s purest son, 
ching elms turning | shall rise o'er the billows whieh bear ie 8 





ear it aloug; 


tering silently to the ground. 





THE GENTLE CONFESSION. 


KNEW that J waa blushing, 
‘As he leant upon my chair; 

I felt my pale cheek Hushing 

As he breathed his ardeut prayer; 
T heard him softly sighing 

‘As he whispered in mty ear, 
But [dare not risk replying, 

For I feared some oue might hear. 


He took my hand and pressed it 
A momeut in his own; 
Tle vowed as he carcesed it 
His heart was mine alone; 
I met his earnest glances, 
T knew that he Was dear, 
But I turned trom his advances, 
For 1 feared some one might hear. 


Te heeded none around him, 
Ue watched my erimxon check, 

He owned the spell that bound him, 
And plead with me to speak; 

J felt my dark eye filling. 
‘And brushed away a tear, 

But I checked my pulse wild thrilling, 
For I feared some oue might hear. 





He turned—I thought him going; 
Concealment then were vain— 
I felt my warm tears flowing, 
Aud called him back again; 
Then ax he bent above me, 
Diepelled was every few 
T gently said, “ Pll love thee!” 
‘Aud forgot some one might hear. 











THE FRIGATE-BIRD. 


Ira leur should Singer “twill cluve it away 
Aud thy dreams of the future melt night into day. 
Gx. C. TYRRELL. 








++ CONSIDERATE AND DiscrEET Brotu- 
ERs.—A very young nan named Lebrun, has just 
been tried by the tribunal of correctional police 
for complicity in robbery. In answer to the usual 
question as to his occupation, he said he was a rag- 
yatherer, but not having been able to inspire sufli- 
cient confidence to the administration of police ho 
was not allowed a inedal, and could not follow his 
culling. The ovidence was to the effect that he 
aud a brother of his, who is also a rag gathercr, 
found on the 17th of May, near the Barricre de 
Fontainbleau, a purse containing about 700 francs, 
and that they spent the money in feasting and de- 


hauchery without making any inquiry after the 
owner. The brother is in hiding, and the police 


have not been able to find him. ~ The prisoner in 
his defence pretended that it was his brother who 
had found the money, and lad treated him with- 
out telling him how he happened to have the 
means of doing so, “I met him one day,” he said, 
“as Iwas walking with my hands in my empty 
pockets, and he treated me to an excellent dinner, 
gave mo twenty frances, and entertained me again 
the nextday. Is there anything extraordinary in 
that? Do not such things happen among broth- 
ers every day?” ‘Do you suppose that you will 
make us believe,” said the president, “that, secing 
your brother with a quantity of gold you did not 
ask him where he got it, and that he did not tell 
you?” “In the rag-guthering business, sir, no 
one ever says how he comes by the moncy he may 
happen to have; besides, [was not curious enough 











NG. 8S. Taylor’s “Journal,” there is a very in- 

teresting account of a visit to the nesting-plac 

of the frigate-bird, with some account of that cu- 
rious feathered species, 

“On the Ist of January, 1858, we went off ina 

boat with four rowers to visit an island some four 


é 









é 


seca, on the Pacific coast of Honduras, 
ed Bird-Island, and is not more than an acre in ex- 
tent, and of an oblong shape. At one end the 
beach is sandy, and at low water one can walk 
across to another island close adjoining. 
other end the shore is rocky, and it is much the 
saine at the sides, the beach being strewn with 
large voleanic stones, The surface of the ishund is 
some thirty or forty fect above the sea-level; it is 
covered with long grass, and there are also a few 
trees aud low shrubs, mangroves, growing in 
places, especially about high water mark, Ata 
distance the most conspicuous object was a numer- 
ous flight of frigate-birds soaring over the island. 
As we approached, large white patches, caused by | the 





the droppings of the birds, became visible. We glected body. 
landed on the flat, sandy beach, and in a few min- stroy ma 


utes I had shot a pair of tiger bitterns, which al-| the 
lowed me to approach without any difficulty, Be- 
sides these and. the frigate-birds we saw no birds 
on the island, except a few pelic 
Accipitres, and a single booby, which had its nest 
on a low tree, in company with the frigate-birds 
The whole island was appropriated by the latter, 
Nearly every tree and bush, both high and low, 
was covered with birds and their nests, 
ter were mostly composed of a few sticks laid | the 
crosswise, hardly as much in quantity as in the 
nest of the ring dove, Kuch nest contained a sin- 
gle ogg, about the size of a hen’s egg, and of a 
chalky whiteness. We brought away nearly a 
hundred of them. Some were quite fresh, and 
others had been sat upon some days. Although 
the nests were upon low bushes, still they were 
just too high for one to reach the egys without 
climbing. Many of the nests were on the man- 
grove bushes which were growing just above high 
water mark, so that we could sce into them when 
standing on the bank of the island, which was ata 
higher level. Some of the birds were sitting on 
their nests, and others were perched upon the 
branches. By firing into the mass [ might have 
killed a dozen at a shot; but shooting would have 
been an absurdity, for Lcould have obtained any 
number with a stick. The difficulty was to get 
them off their nests. Shouting had little or no 
effect, and even the report of a gun wouid only 
raise a few, who would frequently settle again on 
the bushes, I threw some stones among them, 
without producing much result, and cyen tricd to 
poke them off their seats with my gun; but they 
merely snappped their beaks at me in retaliation, 
All this time there were thousands of other birds 
soaring in the air, a little way above our heads. [ 
observed that the trigate-birds were of three differ- 
ent plumayes. As there were birds of all three 
sorts sitting together, and with their nests in the 



































IMPERFECTIO: 
same bushes, [concluded they were of one and the | own imperfec 


1o put questions, and everybody knows that my 
brother is very res 
three months imprisonment, 





ved!” He was condemned to 


seseees EviILs OF MentTAL Precocity.—The 


following paragraph from Dr. W. A. Cornell’s 


t n : late work entitled ‘‘ How to enjoy Life,” presents 
or five miles from Tigre Island, iu the Bay of Fon- | a subje Moy exateod 





which should be well understood by pa- 


It is cull-| rents and teachers of precocious children : 

“The premature development of the mind and 
neglect of the hody have long been prominent 
evils in our educational system. 
At the| pleasant to fond parents to see how bright, intelli- 
gent, and witty their child is; and they often find 
great satisfaction in showing to others the bril- 
liancy and meutal sprightliness of their preco- 
cious darlings. 
are doing. 
tal folly, and fond aunts, aud doting grandparents, 
and injudicious friends, tends to the serious injury 
and almost certain destruction of their children. 
Their keen flashes and sparkling witticism are but 


It is often very 


Such parents know not what they 
All the praise lavished by such paren- 


indications of an overstretched mind and a ne- 
_Our systems of education thus de- 
uy children every year. This neglect of 


physical and stimulating the mental man is the 





more to be deplored, from the fact that this carly 
precocity is wholly unneces 
ns, some large | of the best educated and most useful men the world 
has ever scen were very dul pupils in early child- 
hood, 
iel Webster were all very dull scholars when chil- 


un dren; and yet, who has ever done more in theo- 
The lat | logical dis 





wry; because, many 


Andrew Fuller, Sir Walter Scott and Dan- 





sion than the former? Or, who, at 
Bar and in the Senate, than the latter? 





Original. 
YOU BID ME STRIKE MY HARP. 


YOU bid me strike my harp and sing 
Gay songs we sang of yore, 
When foudly we together met 
‘Neath the old sycamore. 
Fain would I strive, but well I knew 
‘The tark would be in vain 
The harp that’s tuned to plaintive aire 
‘Can wake uo joyous strain. 





The days of yore were blissful days, 
‘And awiltly did they tly, 

In mirth aud joyful songs. away 
Without one care or sigh. 

But now the loug days wearily 
Drag by on leaden wings, 

And sad refraius and requiems 
‘My spirit only sings. 


‘The joyous visions of my youth 
Huve pusseed like dreams away, 
And dark despair sits brooding 10w 
Where eunbeams once did play. 
And life 10 me one color wears, 
Nought can bring joy again; 
Then can you wonder that my harp 
Awakes no joyous strain? 
Mrs. B. F. SAWYER. 








—t{Lam too cons 8 
iuns, to rake into and dilate upon 








sane species—niales, females and immature. Some } the failings of other men; and though I carry al- 


have the head and nec k 
fect aud legs bluish white, the belly white, and the | no 








wing coverts grayish brown, Others have the legs | preservative. 


white, the beak white, the | ways some ill-nature about me, yet it is, I hope, 


more than is in this world uecessary for a 
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Written for the Waverloy Magazine. 
PARTED. 


N° more, dear Harold, we no more, 
Ae in onr school-boy days agoue— 
Dear days of love departed loug— 
Shall Join each other. All nre o'er— 
ur times of’ pleasant converse here, 
Our hours of mirth to memory deur. 


Thou eeemest cold, yet still, to me, 
The hope is cherished that some thought 
Of tenderness tow'ds me is brought 
Back to your mind at times, and we, 
Endenred to each, the past review. 
In mutual love to each are true, 


Into life’s devious ways I go, 
ay future lot cannot be told; 
What ere it be, may pleasure mould 
Your future lot, and fortune flow 
As you may wish, for I shall be 
Joyous to hear the joy of'thee. 


But, Harold. wheresoe'er I rove. 
‘That we may meet again at last, 
Be joined to each when life is past, 
And share the joys of mutual love, 
Shall be my prayer, as now it is. 
Dear Harold, dost thou pray for thie? 
Hxzexiaun Burrurworts. 


Subjects for thought. 


te + OPERATIONS oF Tne ConscreNcE. 
When the nervous energy is depressed by any 
bodily cause, or exhausted by overworking, there 
follow effects which have often been mis: nterpre- 
ted by moralists, and especially by theoloians. 
The conscience itself becomes’ neuralsi 
times actually inflamed, so that the least tou 
agony. Of all liars and false accusers, a 
science is the most inventive and indefatigable. 
The devoted daughter, wife, mother, whose life 
has Ieen given to unselfish labors, who has filled 
a place which it scems to others only an angel 
would make good, reproaches herself with incon 
petence and neglect of duty. The humble Chris- 
tian, who has been a model to others, calls him- 
sclf'a worm of the dust on one page of his diary, 
and arraigns himself on the next for coming short 
of the perfection of an archangel. Conscience it- 
self requires & conocience, or nothing can be more 
unscrupulous. It told Saul that he did well pers 
euting the Christians, It has goaded couutless 
multitudes of various creeds to endl forms 
sclf-torture, The cities of India are full of crip- 
ples ithas made. The hillsides of Syria are riddled 
with holes, where hermits, whose lives it had 
palsied, lived and died like the uermin they har- 
bored. Our libraries arc crammed with books 
written hy spiritual hypochrondriacs, who inpect- 
ect all their moral secretions a dozen times a day. 
They are full of interest, but they should be trans- 
ferred from the shelf of the theologian to that of a 
medical man who makes a study of insanity. 


























seestees Count THem.—Count what? Why, 
count the mercies _which hayo been quictly falling 
in your history. Down they come every morning 
and every evening, as_angel messengers from the 
Father of Light, to tell you of your best friend in 
heaven, Have you lived these years, wasting 
mercies, treading them every day, and never yet 
realized whence they came? If you have, Heaven 
ity you. You have murmured under afflictions, 
yut who has heard you rejoice over blessings? 
Ask the sunbeam, the raindrop, the star, or the 
queen of the night. What is life but mercy? 
What is health, strength, friendship, social life? 
Und each the power of speech, each would say, 
“Tama mercy.” Perhaps you have never regard- 
ed them as such; if not, you have been a poor 
student of nature or revelation. What is the pro- 
priety of stopping to play with a thorn bush, when 
you may just as well pluck sweet flowers, and eat 
the pleasant fruits? 





sereseee A BeAuTIEUL Exrract.—Beautiful 
is old age, beautifnl as the slow drooping mellow 
autumn of arich glorious summer. In the old 
man nature has fulfilled her work; she loads him 
with the fruits of well spent life; and surrounded 
by his children, she rocks him away softly by the 
grave, to which ho is followed by blessings. "God 
forbid we should not call it beautiful. There is 
another life, hard, rough and thorny, trodden with 
Dlceding fect, and aching brow; a battle which no 
peace follows this side of the grave; which the 
grave gapes to finish before the victory is won; 
and strange that it should be—this is the highest 
life of man. Look back among the great names of 
history; there is none whose life has been other 
than this. 





Wnew God wanted sponges and oys- 
ters, ho made them, and put one on the rock and 
the other in the mud. When he made man, he did 
not make him to be a xpongue or an oyster; he 
made him with feet and hands, and head and heart, 
and vital blood, anda place to use them, and said 
to him, “ Go work!” 

But [tell you ifa man has come to that point 
where he is content, he oughtto be put in his 
coffin, for a contented live man isa sham! If.o 
muan‘has come to that stato in which hesays, “I 
do not want to know any more, or doany more, 
or be any more,” he is in a state in which he had 
ought to be changed intoa mummy! Of all hid- 
cous things, munimics are the most hideous; and 
of mummies, those are the most hidcous that are 
running about the streets and talking! 


++eeeses CouRTESY.—No woman can he a lady 
who would wound or mortify another. No matter 
how beautiful, how refined, how cultivated she 
may be, she is in reality course, and the innate 
vulgarity of her nature manifests itself here. 
Uniformly kind, courteous and polite treatment 
ofall persons, is one mark of a true woman, and 
of a truc man, also. 





seeeeees Ip is more a weakness than a virtue in 
strong Christians, when a weak saint is fallen, to 
aggravate his fall to the uttermost, and to present 
his sins in such a dreadful dress us shall amaze 
him. He who shall lay the same strength to the 
rubbing of an earthern digh as he does to the rub- 
Ding of a pewer platter, instead of cleaning it will 
surely break it to pieces. The application is easy. 


. Domestic Economy.—Without good 
domestic economy there is very little personal 
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coinfurt, and not much prospect of happiness, 
either in one’s self or the relations, respectively, of 
husband and wife, parents and children, Even 
Mammon, the god of the world’s idolatary, re- 
quires of his worshippers order, mothod and con- 
tinued attention to objects and ends; in fine, well 
regulated economy. 





. ++ Wispom.—There is a wisdom that 
looks grave, and sneers at merriment; and again 
a deeper wisdom, that stoops to be gay as often as 
occasion serves, and oven avails itself of shullow 
and trifling grounds of mirth, because if we wait 
for amore substantial ones we seldom can be gay 
atall. 


ssseeees Here is a queer idea—Death wo can 
face, but knowing, a8 some of us do, what is 
human life, which of us is it that, without shud- 
dering, could (if consciously we were summoned) 
face the hour of birth? 





seseeees Our wealth does not so much consist 
in our acquisitions as in our performances, and he 
is sometimes the richest man who has loft himself 
nothing. 

ss+ree+ Aman is the healthiest and happiest 
when he thinks the least cithor of health or hap- 
piness. To forget an illis half the battle; it leaves 
easy work for the doctors, 


. ++ The best evidence in the world that 
Christianity is advancing is found in the fact that 
the walls between the sects are growing weaker, 
or falling in ruins. 








Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A WISH. 


ROTHER! thou'rt sad to-night! 
U know by thy bright eye's changing light 
That the weird soul-slindows darkly creep 
A-down where the golden sunbeams leap 
With the murmured joy, as they strive to throw 
Their glory-robe o'er the shadows too; 
As if to chauge them—so cold and gray— 
To as bright a sheen and ax pure as they. 









Brother! [ would that o’er thee might 

E’en rest joys beam with a rosy light; 
But L know the sun will uot always shine, 

So this wish for thee, o’er my harp [Il twine; 
Mayest know, till death gives a kind release, 

In the darkest storm, the sweetest peace; 
In Love’s bright arms may’st thou calmly rest, 

And feel, * God kuoweth what is best.) 

Annie Ex. Uospant. 





ARAB SERPENT CHARMERS, 


Tee performers consisted of seven Beni 
Schiddad Arabs from Ainad, a town lying one 
hundred and three leagues to the east of Marah, 
Six of them were playing upon flutes when we 
came up; but, on being requested by Abu-Bekrel- 
Doani to exhibit their serpents to us, they consent- 
ed with alacrity. 

Having made their arrangements, all seven com- 





books, while they murmured in concerta prayer | 
addressed to Sidner Aixser, the patron of snake 
charmers, This invocation finished, the six mu- 
icians took their flutes and began to play—the 
chief charmer spinning with great veloci 
kind of a wild dance round the palm-leat’ basket | 
covered with goat-skin in which the reptiles were | 
kept. 

Suddenly, the dancer stopped, and, plunging his 
hand into the basket, drew out of it an asp, or 
busks, which he whirled about, twining and un- 












yellow silk, He then wreathed the serpent round 

his head, like a turbau, danciny all the time, while | 
the reptile remained where he had placed it, ap- | 
pearing to accommodate itself to the movements ! 
and will of the dancer, 

‘The asp was then placed upon the ground, from 

which it reared itself perpendicularly—the posi 
tion of att: taken by it when its haunts are in- 
vaded—waving its body from right to left, iu time 
with the music of the flute. 

Then the dancer, wheeling more and_more rap- 
idly, in diminishing circles, again plunged hi 
hand into the basket, and again drew out suece: 
sively four horned vipers, or lefaas. These rep- 
tiles, livelicr and less docile than the asp, keep 
themselves haif coiled up, with their heads slant- 
ing forward, ready to strike, as they followed, 
with gleaming eyes, the motions of the charmer, 
on whom they darted with open jaws, when he 
came within reach, launching their bodies with 
wonderful swiftness, while the tails appeared as if 
fixed to the ground, and then again winding them- 
selves into coil 
The dancer parried, with his abbaye, these as-! 
saults upon his bare legs, the vipers appearing to 

impregnate the garment with their venom. He 

then seized one of them behind the head, dancing 

round and round, and calling in aloud yoice upon 

his patron saint. 

Opening the powerful clastic jaws of the reptile 

with a stick, he showed us its fangs, from which 

oozed a whitish oily substance. Then he held his 

arm near the snake, which struck him immedi- 

ately, upon which he redoubled his contortions, 

as if in an agony of pain, culling all the time upon 

Sidna Aisser, the reptile still continuing to strike, 

until ho withdrew his arm and showed us the 

blood trickling from it. 

Replacing the viper on the ground, the charmer 

now applied his lips to the wound, squeezing it be- 

tween hjs teeth, and still keeping up his dance, 

while the flutes went fuster and faster, until at 

length he stopped from sheer exhaustation. 

As I was confident that this man was an arrant 
jugyler, and that the poison had been extracted 

from the reptile, asked hii to let me handle it. 

“Art thou a serpent charmer ?” asked the 
Beni-Schidda— hast thou a faith implicit in the 
power of Sidna?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” replied I. 

“Should the serpent strike thee, then thy hour 
is come,” rejoined he. Bring hither a hon, or 
somo other living animal, and I will prove the 
truth of ny words,” 

Unfortunately for itself, a wretched cat hap- 
pened to ho at hand. It was brought to the 
charmer, who caused the viper to strike it; im- 
mediately after which poor puss fell into convul- 
sions, which lasted for a few seconds, stagyored 
about for a moment, and then fell, stiff’ and dead, 




































aera! re a ; StL ed & end would make un inch 
twining it until it looked like a braid of preenish-! pineedendsto onduvould: make upss 


jond; thus the expression, “1 see red color, 
[strictly means “ My eye is now in ree 


soon after which tho nose and eyes assumed a 
j blueish tint. 
meof my franti 
viper. 

Of these facts I speak from ocular oxperience; 
bat, although I have iuvestigated the matter 
closely, I have never yet mect with any person 
who could propound a satisfactory theory upou 
the subject. I have applied to the charmers theim- 
selves, and to the people about them, offering 
money in exchange for their secret, but invariable 
with the same result. 

“Tf we die not from the bite of the serpents,” 
they would say, with an appearance of impertur- 
bable faith, “ it is owing to the protection of Sidna 
Aisser.” 4 

Superstition alone can satisfy the Arab for this 
curious fact of the snake charmers. To me who 
am not given to tho supernatural, it seeins that 
these men must possess a knowledge of certain 
herbs, the juice of which meutralizes the effects of 
the venom; and that they hold this remedy in 
their mouths while sucking the wound, thus ob- 
taining results usually produced by excision and 
cauterization, The suggestion I give for what it 
is worth, 


desire to play with the horned 





SOUND AND LIGHT. 


N Professor Tyndall’s “ Glaciers of the Alps,” a 
work just published by Ticknor & Fields of 
this city, there is a vast amount of scientiftic in- 
formation, conveyed in clear and vigorous lan- 
guage, To many of our readers the following 
facts may prove novel and interesting: 

In the case of sound we have the sonorous 
body, the air, and the auricular nerve, concerned 
in the phenomenon; in the case of light, we have 
the luminous body, the ether, and the optic nerve. 
The fundamental analogy of sound and light is 
thus before us, and it is easily remembered. But 
we must push the analogy further. We know 
that the white light which comes to us from the 
sun is made up of an infinite number of colored 
rays. By refraction with a prism we cau separate 
those rays from each other, and arrange them in 
the series of colors which constitute the solar spec- 
trum. The rainbow is an imperfect or impure 
spectrum, produced by the drops ot’ falling rain; 
but by prisms we can unravel the white light into 
pure red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet. Now, this spectrum is to the eye what the 
gamut is to the ear; cach color represents 2 note, 
and the different colors represent notes of different 
pitch. The vibratians which produce impressions 
of red are slower, and the waves they produce are 
longer than those to which we owe the sensation 
of violet; while the vibrations which excite the 
other colors are intermediate between these two 
extremes. This, then, is the second grand analo- 
gy between light and sound: Color answers to 
Pitch. There is therefore truth in the figure when 
we say that the gentian of the Alps sings a shriller 
note than the wild rhododendron, and that the red 











. 7 ; glow of the mountains at sunset is of a lower pitch 
menced by putting up their hands as if holding ! glo : P 


than the blue of the firmament at noon, 

‘These are not fanciful analogics. To the mind 
of the philosopher these waves of ether are almost 
as palpable and certain as the waves of the sea, or 
the ripples on the surface of the lake. The length 
of the waves, both of sound and light, and the 
number of shocks which they respectively impart 
to the car and eye, have been the subjects of the 
strictest measurement. 

Let us here gu through a simple calculation. It 
has been found that 39,000 waves of red light 
. tow 
many inches are there in 192,000 miles? = My 
Youngost reader can make the caleulation for him- 
self, and find the answer to be 12,165,120,000. It 
is evident that, if we multiply this number by 3y- 
000, we shall obtain the number of waves of red 
light in 192,000 miles; this number is 474,439,680- 
000,000. All these waves enter the eye in on 














ipt of four 
hundred and seventy-four millions of millions of 
impulses per second.” To produce the impression 
of violet light a still greater number of impulses is 
nec ry; the wave length of violet is 57,500th 
part of an inch, and the number of shocks impart- 
ed in a second by wayes of this length is, in round 
numbers, six hundred and ninety-nine millions of 
million: 
ready stated, rise gradually in pitch from the red 
to the violet. 

A very curious analogy between the eye and ear 
may here he noticed. The range of seeing is di 
ferent in different persons—some see a longer spec- 
trum than others; that is to say, rays which are 
obscure to some are luminous to others. Doctor 
Wallaston pointed out a similar fact as revards 
hearing, the range of which differs in different in- 
dividuals. 

Savart has shown that a good ear can hear a 
musical note produced by eight shocks ina second : 
it can also hear a note produced by 24,000 shocks 
in a second; but there are ears in which the range 




















produce a sound which shall be painfully shrill to 
one person, while it is quite unheard by another, 
Tonce crossed a Swiss mountain in company with 
a friend; a donkey was in advance of us, and the 
dull tramp of my animal was plainly heard by my 
companion; but to me this sound was almost 
masked by tho shrill chirruping of innumerable 
insects which thronged the adjacent grass; my 
friend heard nothing of this—it lay quite beyond 
his range of hearing. 





FRIGHTFUL DREAMS, 


OCTOR WINSLOW devotes some space to the 

phenomena of startling dreams, which, in 
many instances, accompany partial insanity, and 
are precursors of a total loss of reason, 

Many patients, before becoming completely in- 
sane, have frightful dreams, and appear as if they 
were conscious of being on the eve of losing their 
reason. They often express this sad prognosis, 
and their anxiety is very great. Thoy start up 
out of their sleep, pass ‘the greater part of the 
night in walking about, complaining of suffering 
intolerable headaches, Some almost dread to zo 
to slecp, so much are their dreams filled with hor- 
rible apparitions. Ina book attributed to Hippo- 
crates, there are, with rezard to the Ympomatolo- 
gy of dreaming, indications which are not without 














[need scarcely add that this experiment cured © 
ic 


The other colors of the spectrum, as al-! 


is much more limited. It is possible, indeed, to. 





‘interest. Perhaps it is correct to si i 
days of modern science, this loment at ‘at one 
and prognosis has been too mnch neg ectods 
Among other prosnostications, noisy and animat. 
ed dreains, according to the father of Medici; 
are the indication of a state of excitement of te 
nervous system. Quict, soft droams announce 
favorable crisis in nervous fevers, Frighttul 
dreams indicate a determination of blood to the 
head, causing delirium. It a Person sees in dreams 


frightful figures making maces, t] fi 
menaced with an intestinal malady, ort an affocncs 
with the liver. Diseases of the internal organ 
cause in dreaining painful sensations, which relate 
to the parts affected. Apoplexy is Preceded hy 
dreams in which the person believes that he is a 
danger of perishing. The nightmare announces 
the concentration of blood in the great cavities of 
the chest. I mention these principle prognostics 
because the ordinary subject of complaints in in- 
dividuals destined to become insane are associated, 
with sensations of this kind. 

A gentleman who had previouel: manifested no 
appreciable symptoms of mental isorder, or even 
of disturbed and anxious thought, retired to bed 
apparently in a sane state of mind. Upon rising 
in the morning, to the intense horror of his wife, 


‘| he was found to have lost his senses! He exhibit. 


ed his insanity by asserting that he was poi 

be tried for an offence which he could of clea 
define, and of the nature he had no right concep- 
tion, “He declared that the officers of justice were 
in hot pursuit of him; in fact, he maintained that 
they were actually in the house. He begged and 
implored his wife to protect him. He walked 
about the bedroom in a state of great agitation, 
apprehension und alarm, stamping his feet and 
wringing bis hands in tho wildest agony of despair, 
Upon inquiring into the history of the case, his 
wife said that she had not observed any symptom 
that excited her suspicion as to the state of her 
husband’s mind; bus upon being questioned very 
closcly, she admitted that the previous nizht he 
appeared to have been under the influence of what 
she considered to be the nightmare, or a frightful 
dream. Whilst apparently asleep he cried out 
several times, evidently in great distress of mind, 
“Don’t come near me!” “Take them away? 
“ Oh, save me; they are pursuing me!” It jy sin- 
gular that in this case the insanity which was 
clearly manifested in the morning appeared like a 
continuation of the same churacter and a train of 
perturbed thought that existed during his troubled. 
sleep, when, according, to his wife’s acconut, he 
was-evidently dreaming. 





HOW MUCH. 


HY. much of anguish in the breast, 
How much of guawing need of rest, 
How much of pain, 
And spirit-stain; 
How much—oh' how much may we take 
Before the bleeding heart wil! break! 


O life! thou art a bitter cup! 

Why must [ driuk thee sup by sup, 
bear 

ep ear? 

May not thy anguish all be quaffed 

In one Jong, deep, and killing draught? 








My hope is dead? where can J go 
‘To find a short surcease of woe? 

If grief would cease, 

One moment's peace 
Would let me build my hope again, 
E’en on foundution of this pain. 


1 will believe this cold will bring, 
An turn, the hopetul warmth of spring; 
That joy will grow 
From this great woe; 
That life will yet have more of cheer, 
Yor having béen go cold and drear. 
Janus Bucki‘y BLACK. 





THE VAULT OF ARVEIRON. 


PROFESSOR Tyndall made a winter excursion 
to the famous “ Mer de Glace,” and was re- 
warded for his courage and adveuturous spirit by 
discover inany scientific facts and beholding 
many striking scenes. One of the latter he has de- 
seribed with great f 

The rv ixsuing from the vault was 
considerable, and its character that of truc glacier 
water. It was turbid with suspended matter, 
though not so turbid as in summer; but the dif 
ference in force and quantity would, I thiuk, bo 
sufficient to account for the greater sumimer_tur- 
bidity. This acter of the water could only be 
due to the grinding motion of the glacier upon its 
bed — a motion which seems not to be suspended 
even in the depth of winter, The temperature of 
the water was a tenth of a degree centigrade above 
zero; that of the ice was half'a dearee helow zero; 
this was also the temperature of the air, while 
that of the snow, which in some places covered tho 
ice-blocks, was a degree and a quarter below zero. 

The entrance to the vault was formed by anarch 
of ice whi‘h had detached itself from the general 
mass of tac glacier behind; between them was a 
space through which we could look to the sky 
iabove. Beyond this the cave narrowed, and wo 
found ourselves steeped in the blue light of the ico. 
The root of. the inner arch was perforated at one 
place by a shaft about a yard wide, which ran ver 
tically to the surface of the glacier. Water had 
run down to the sides of this shaft, and, being re- 
froze. below, formed a composite piliar of i 
at Je tst twenty fect high and a yard thick, stretch- 
ing quite from roof to floor, They were all united 
toa common surface at one side, but at the other 
thev formed a series of flutings of exceeding 
beauty. This group of columns was bent at its 
base as if it had yielded to the forward motion of 
the glacier, or to the weight of the arch overhead. 
Passing over a number of large ice-blocks which 
partially filled the interior of the vault, we reach- 
ed its extremity, and here found a sloping passage 
with a perfect arch of crystal overhead, and lead- 
ing by u steep gradient to the air above. This sin- 
gular gallery was nbout seventy feet along, and 
was floored with snow, We crept up it, and from 
the summit descended by # glissade to the frontal 
portion of the cavern, To me this crystal cave, 
with the Lluc light glistening from its walls, pre- 
sented an aspect of magical beauty, My delight, 
however, was tame compared with that of my 
companions. 

Looking from the blue arch westwards, tho 
heavens were scen filled by crimson clouds, with 


























































pices of a deep cold blue, 





winter expedition to the Mer de Glace. 


THE YANKEE AND THE DANDY. 


wat alchemy was in the olden time, chem- 
istry is at present. The real enchauter is the 
skillfal chemist. With a small quantity of fluid or 
solid substance, he can produce effects that would 
actually make the old wizards stands aghast. In 
ty of tricks 
within his power is an infinite as the forms of veg- 
By this aid, a house, a bridge, or a for 

tress may be fired or blown up at the end of five 
years, without o living thing approaching it in the 
meantime; and on the other hand, a fuse can be 
made to carry fire five miles in twenty seconds, 
¥rom the throwing of'a bombshell at nm emperor’s 
feet to the construction of explosive cigars for in- 
veterate smokers, is only a few steps in the great 








the article of explosives alone, the var 





erable lite. 


field of an infinite science. 


But in the small department of practical joking 
this science of“ natural magic” comes into play 
s. Some years 
avo there jived in New York city a youth who, 
having familiarized himself with chemistry, de- 





inty its unique and grotesque fe 


voted himscif for sometime to the comical capubil 
uies of the science, 
gars and ciga 





hammer of the fruit vender, 


the ladies. 


walked the earth. 


Now all this no doubt was very wrong; but the 
only person who seemed to dislike the joke was a 
Yankee tailor of the city—perhaps he was the only 
And he was cn- 
raged at having sat on a small flat bundle one day 
in his workshop, when an explosion occurred 
which knocked his head against the cciling, hurled 
him through the window, and deposited him, 

. in a garbage cart in the 
im he got his clothes soiled, 


one who detected the perpetrator. 


stunned and brai 
street. Well for 
rather than came to the pavement. 





This was the last exploit of our young chemist in 

ver 
a year ufterward, our friend—who was, by the 
way, an Englishman, and a somewhat extravagant 
ed an elegant tailoring establishment 
and ordered a heavy winter over- 
Perhaps he did not rememeber the name 
was the same us that of the New York tailor, but 
his former victim was at the moment observing 
him with a lowering scowl from behind a distant 


New York. He disappeared immediately. 


dandy—ent 
in Chicago ci 
coat. 








desk, 


The coat was ready when promised, and its 
owucr felt proud of it—a fine large overcoat, thick- 
ly padded with cotton—but he did not know that it 
He proceeded tu the lake side on 
a fine cold morning to enjoy u day's skating; but 
just as he gor to the edge of the icc his companions 
stood aghast at his suddenly assuming the char- 
acter of a small voleano, with small ftiashes of 
Jightning bursting out all over him, with a noise 
Tis new coat was re- 
-dluced to square inch pieces, and his body bruised 
as though some young pugilist had been pounding 


was gun cotton! 


like a volley of musketry. 






at him all 
He w: 
and his 


rst words were to send for his tailor. 


“So, so, my friend, you got hoist by your own 
petard, ch? “You taught others how to do it, and 
You put gun-cotton 
in my chair in New York, and almost killed me; [ 
put it into your coat in Chicago, and frightened 
you very considerable. Is it square between us, 
ch?” 


You ou;ht not to complain, 


Such was the answer of the Yankee to his accu- 
The present victim thought over it, and, 
seeing himself not disfigured, concluded that the 
ever again 
laid explosives in the paths of his friends. The 


sations. 


account was about square. But he m 





joke, he found, was a little too prac 











‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LIFE, 


IFE is a battle-field, where many a warrior, 
Uarnessed, stuuds ready for the foemau s steel. 
Duty. commanding, bids us each to enter 


Cross blades with wrong and make its columns reel. 


In this gicat contest show thysel{'a soldier, 
Strike bravely home with more than Spartan might 


Stand firm, though foes may wound, they may ‘not 


___ vanquish, 
Triumphant victory yet shall crown the right. 


Life is an ocean, o'er whose heaving bosom 
_ Relentless tenipesta sweep and caltne betide; 
Yet thou must cross this unknown waste of waters 
Ere thou at anchor in you port cau ride. 
Launch boldly out, nor Year the distant breakers, 
With cure thy frail canoes will pass 
Pull strongly, bravely for the far-off” 










ull "acon, 
Thy shattered bark will gain the wished for shore. 







journey, where each onward footatep 
‘i ith danger to the shrinking soul, 
Stride sternly forth, for thou must thrend its mazes, 
Fame's glittering star beams brightly at the goal, 
erchance, ure ulmost over, 
fought will soon be past; 
Thy long voyage oer thy weary Joumey ended, 
he virtue's crown shall wreathe thy brow at last. 
SYLVESTER SI. Gorvon. 








his work promptly.” 











ficry outlyers reaching up to the zenith. On quit- 
ting the vault [ turned to have a last look at those 
noble sentinels of the Mer de Glace, the Aiguille du 
Dru, and the Aiguille Verte. Tho glacier below 
the mountains was in shadow, and its frozen preci- 
From this, as from a 
Dasis, the mountain cones sprang steeply heayen- 
ward, meeting half way down the fiery light of the 
sinking sun. The right-hand slopes and edges of 
both pyramids burned in this light, whilo detached 
protuberant masses also caught tho blaze, and mot- 
tled the mountains with effulgent spaces. A range 
of minor peaks ran slanting downwards from the 
summit of the Aiguille Verte; some of these were 
covered With snow, and shone as if illuminated with 
the deep crimson of a strontian flame. Iwas abso- 
lutely struck dumb by tho extraordinary majesty 
of this ice, and watched it silently till the red light 
faded trom the highest summits. Thus ended my 








He would place explosive ci- 
lights in the bar-rooms, to astonish 
tipplers and shock their red noses. He would put 
explosives in hickory nuts, to crack under the 
Tic would put ex- 
plosives in motto candy, to crack in the fingers of 
And so addicted had he at last become 
to this practice, that there was always a train of 
diminutive accidents and surprises in his rear. It 
seemed as if his tracks became explosive as he 


picked up insensible and carricd home, 


art 

seeseees Doan Swift, hearing of a carpenter 
falling through the seaftolding of a house Te was 
repairing, dryly remarked that “ he bad got thro’ 








WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALL IS WELL. 


opts, not for mortal mau to know 

That e'en the Bible will not show 
Of God's good pleasure; 

He only bade us be, and live, 

And gave whate'er he chose to give 
In his own measure. 


If for the best, he would have given 
Us power to see the inmost Heaven, 
And darkest hell beside, 
But, when he'd made us a8 we are, 
The pattern of his image fair, 
“*7 Lis well,” he cried. 


He gave us all that we deserve, 

Aud more unless 'tis used (0 serve 
The * Bounteous Giver; ” 

Then should a mortal c’er complain 

Of troubles, trials, hours of pain 


And sorrow? never! Donarp. 


Hacetions Jole-Galk, 


seeeeees Toe Birp oF THE ToLLInc BELL.— 
Among the highest wood and deepest giens of 
Brazil a sound is semetimes heard, so singular 
that the noise seems quite unnatural; it is like the 
distant and solemn tolling of a church bell struck 
at intervals. This extraordinary noise proceeds 
from the highest trees in the deepest forests, aud 
though constantly heard in the most desert places, 
it is very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing of a more solitary charucter than the 
profound silence of the woods broken only by the 
metallic and almost supernatural sound of’ this 
invisible bird, coming trom the air, and seeming 
to follow wherever you go. The arawonda is 
white, with a circle of red around its eyes; its size 
iy about that of a small piyecon. 





lowing : 

“Theard an amusing anecdote the other day, 
illustrative ot French incompetency to master any 
foreign language. A young married lady, wedded 
toa German or a Dutchman, was making pur- 
chases in the Chaussee d’Antin. At length she 
desired the things purchased might be sent to her 
address. 

“And your name, ma’am?” 

“ Rearly, sir, [um not acquainted with my name; 
I was the Princess Tremouille, and I have married 
the Baron—Tenter—Tenter—it you will call my 
servant, who is at the door, I think he knows.” 

steseees Lately, a lady, bargaining for a had- 
dock with 2 fisherman, inquired when the fish had 
heen caught? 

“This morning, madam,” said the owner of the 
haddock. 

“ You lie,” replied a voice, which seemed to is- 
sue from the gills of one of the fish; ‘‘it is three 
days ago since I was canght, and two days since 
you stole me from Dick Potter; and [ um now 
stinking,” 

This speech, which had been uttered by a cele- 
brated ventriloquist who at that instant was pass. 
ing by, so alarmed the lady thatshe retired int 
ror, and closed the hall door as she withdrew into 
her house, lest the speaking fish might enter with 
her. 





+ A Paris correspondent relates tho fol- 











seeeeees One evening, at Oxford, Dr Johnson 
‘was present at a private party, When, among oth- 
er topics, an essay on the future lite of brutes was 
mentioned, and a gentleman present was inclined 
to support the author’s opinion, that the lower ani- 
mals have an “ immortal part.” He familiarly re- 
marked to the doctor,— 

“ Beally, sir, when we seo a very sensible dog, 
we don’t know what to think of him.” 

Upon which, Johnson, turning quickly round, 

ied ,— 

“True, sir; and when we sce a very fooling fe- 
low, we don’t know what to think of him.” 








seeeeess The following was perpetrated by a 
tender-hearted man, who stood listening and shiv- 
ering as he listened to the notes of a hand-organ 
beneath his window :— 


~Enraptured here I'm by my window standing, 
Listing the heavenly musi¢ in its chime: 
With cestacy my pouch | thrust my hand in, 
Aud take therefrom a jolly silver dime; 
But stop a moment, ere ] lef it went, 
guess 1°11 comproniise, and throw a cent.” 
seseeees Judve Gookins, in his speech at Terre 
TIaute to the Republicans, said,— 
“ Abraham Lincoln has always been an honest 
man; from his youth to his manhood until, now 
has heen an honest man; but [am satisfied he 
will at last turn out a great yascal about the 4th 
of March next. 















seeesees Among the objections urged against 
Gen. Lane, the Secession candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, by the citizens of Dubuque, Lowa, are the 
following —~ 

First.—He spells God with a little g. 
He spells barracks, bar-rax, 'Third.—He spells 
dirt with two t's, Fourth—When in Mexico, he 
dated a letter “ Very Croose.” Fifth and last.— 
Ile can’t keep a hotel. 


Second.— 





seeseeee A strange man once went up to Dr. 
——, in the street, and asked to lend him a pound. 

“ How,” said the other, “can you apply to me 
for such a favor? I don’t know you.” 

“Q, my dear sir,” replied the stranger, “it is 
for that very reason | ask you; for those who 
kuow me won't lend a farthing.” 


A husband complained of bis wife be- 
fore a tuagistrate for assault and battery, and it 
appeared on evidence that he had pushed the door 
inst her, and she ju turn bad pushed it ugainst 
him, whereupon the counsel for the defendant said 
that he could see no impropriety in a husband and 
wife a-doray each other. 








++ “My child, take these eggs to the shop, 
and if you can’t get ninepence a dozen bring them 
back.” 

Jemmy went as directed, and came back again, 
saying,— 

“ Mother, let ne alone for a trade; they all tried 
to get ’em for a shilling, but Lserewed ’em to nine- 
pence.” 











tsteeees An alderman was heard the other day 
getting on the following specimen of what muy be 
called “ corporation ” logic :— 
“All human things are hollow; ’m a human 
thing, therefore [’m hollow. _ It is contemptible to 


belellows therefore, I’ll stuff myself’ as full as ’m 
able.” 





seeeeses An old lady from atemperance village 
lately attended a partytin town, where, of course, 
champagne was served, and was prevailed upon 
to take a glass. She drank two, when, sinacking 
her lips, she exclaimed — 

“Well! it may be a wicked drink, but its very 
good!” 

8 + A young lady having asked a gentle- 
mnths recently, the size of his neck, he sent the fol- 
lowing — 


“The size of my neck, that’s remarkable strange, 
And admits of a very significant range: 

‘A neck-tie, a collar, a sore throat, a halter, 

‘And others enough to make a man falter, 

Let this tender reply anxiety check, 

‘The size of your arm will go just round my neck.” 














The entrance to a woman’s heart is 
through her eye or car. But Napolcon said, the 
way to 2 man’s heart was down his throat. Good. 
house-wives understand this, and accordingly are 
more attentive to the quality of their husband’s 
dinners than to the order of the flowers which 
adorn the table. 

seessess “Why don’t you wash the hottom of 
your feet, Johuny?” asked a grandmother of a 
boy when he was performing the operation before 
retiring for the night. 

“Why, granny doesn’t think I’se going to stand 
up in bed, does ye?” replied Johnny. 

+seesee Ag wo drove from the depot,at Washing- 
ton, a lady in the omnibus espied the unfinished. 
dome of the Capitol, (which don’t look much like 
adome at present,) and said, innocently, “1 sup- 
pose those are the gas wor oF 

“Yes, madam, for the nation,” was the reply of 
a fellow passenger.” 









seveeees “T don’t like to play forfeits,” said 
Jemima, “and bave all the fellows kissing me; ic 
makes ine conumon property.” 

“Nothing is common which is dear,” meekly 
responded Charles; “and deer are all private 
property according to law.” 


‘What are another's faults to me? 
Pve got a vulture’s bill 

To peck at every fiaw 1 see, 
Aud make it wider atill. 


It is enough for me to know 
Dyo follies of my own, 

While on myheart true care bestow, 
Aud let my friends alone. 


seeeeees CuRIOUS INQUIRER. — Gardner, why 
do you water the sidewalk so much? 

Gardener.—Sure, master has nothing to amuse 
hin, and so he makes me keep the sidewalk wet, 
while he looks out 0’ the windy at the ladies’ an- 
kles.”” 





+++-An Eastern editor says he had a pair of 
boots given him which were so tight that they 
came very near muking him a Universalist, be- 
cause be received bis punishment as he went along, 









seeseess OLD Jones. —“Swiggle! What in- 
duced you to put such wine as this before inc?” 

BuTLer.—‘ Well, you sec, sir, as somebody 
must drink it, and there ain’t none of us in the 
Hall as can touch it!” 


s+eeeees Hon. Bailie Peyton, of Tennessee, who 
spoke at a ratification mecting a few days ago, 
said that the corruption of those in power at 
Washington is so great that “ the man in the moon 
has to hold his nose as he passes over that city. 








Luck varies with the men who hunt. 
or gold, so 1°!) explain; 

So we tnd the ore in creases, 
While others seek in vein. 





+++The Provideuce Herald relates a story of 
a market-man in that city, who, unable to give 
away his pigeons, tied a ninepence to each bunch, 
as an inducement for some one to steal them, 





sereesee “ Porter,” asked an old lady of a rail- 
way porter, “when does the nine o’clock twain 


leuve ? 
“Sixty minutes past cight, mum,” he replied. 





+ AnTrish gentleman meeting his neph- 
ew who told him he kad just been entered at col- 
lege, replied,— 

“Tam extremely happy to hear it; make the 
most of your time and ubilities, and [ hope [ shall 
dive to hear you preach my funeral sernwn,” 





s+ee++e+ Some genius has conceived the brilliant 
idea to press all lawyers into military service in 
caso of war—because their charges are so great 
that no one could stand them, 
++ A cute Yankce in Kansas sells liquor 
in a gun-barrel, instead of a glass, that he may 
avoid the law, and make it appear, beyond dis- 
pute that he is selling by the barrel. 





veresees Tt is supposed by learned theologians 
such as Crotrus Cumetor—that Adam entered 
the garden of kden in the Spring. However that 


imay be, it is quite certain that he came out in the 
Fall. 





Original. 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 





Enigmas, to ve acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
end of each line, and hive the answers all numbered. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty-two letters. 
My 1,9, 14, 15, 31, 1, 16, 10, 24 is a sound on the 
East Coast of North Curolinag 
* 2,4, 10, 11 is a river in Egypt. 
3, 5,7, 12, 21, 19 is a town in Georgia, 
1, 30, 20, 1 is one of the United States, 








“ 7,1, 9, 24, 25 is one of the British Isles. 
“ 8, 30, 19, 18, 1, 2is a group of islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
“9, 19, 25, 14. 21, 19 is a city in Portugal. 
10, 21, 4, 22, 27 is a river jn France, 
aa pb 17, 31, 8, 22, Lis a town in the state of New 
ork. 
“ 12, 16, 18, 5, 25, 26, 15 is a town in the state of 
Austr 
“* 13, 22, 15, 3, 26, 30, 19 is the capitol of one of 
the United States. 
“ 14, 28, 24, 25, 12 is a town in France. 
15, 1, 25, 18, 30, 19 is a town in Pennsylvania. 
1G, 21, 31, 27 is a town in Now York. 
17, 8, 31, 1 is a city in South America. 
18, 23, 27, 17, 1, 19, 32 is an island on the At- 
lantic Ocean, 
ane 49, 11, 20, 14, 24, 16, 2 is a town in North Car- 
olina, 
i “20, 1, 16, 28, 15, 3, 26, 30, 19 is » town in 
20) 


“ 
< 
‘ 
“ 


Tea. 
21, 2, 27, 8, 32, 1 is a lake in the New York. 
“ 22, 30, 26, 13, 5, 16, 32, 1, 31 is a large city in 
Holland. 
“93, 21,3, 25, 26, 1, 19, 29, 27 is alake in Swit- 
zerland. 

“ 24, 14, 16, 30 is a river in Spain. 
“ 25, 1, 9, 1, 32, 21 is a river in South America, 
26, 21,10, 5, 32, 30 isa town in Ohio. 
27, 12, 19, 1 a celebrated volcano. 
28, 1, 23, 8, 19, 11, is town on luke Michigan, 
29, 1, 81, WM, 21, 32, 4, Lisa river in Apia, 
€ 30, 19, 26, 1,16, 8, 21 is a lake in the United 
States, 

“ 31, 21, 2, 13, 8, 23, 27, 17, 9, 30 is a town in 
New York. 

“ 32,3, 18, 5, 25, 12, 24, 16 is a river in Russia, 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a lady reader of the Waverley Magazine, 

Answer next week, 


ar + 00> 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Miss F. Emma 
Taber, Gowanus, Kings Co., N.Y.” 


Answer to Enigma No. 2, “Mary A, Garney, 
East Boston, Mass.” 


« 


« 
« 








MARRIED. 


On the 8d ult., at the parsonage of the Reformed 
Dutch Chureh, or New Paltz, by fev. C. H. Stitt. Mr. 
Davip Deyo, tu Miss Kats M. Rosx, daughter of 
Julius Kose, Esy., both of New Valtz, 











FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


‘Ture paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. Jt will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find tine to peruse, consisting of Tules, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Puetry. The 
paper coutains no ultra sentiments, aud meddles neither 
with politics nor religion, but it is characterized by a high 
moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

‘Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No.5 Lindall St, Boston, Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents @ copy, and an edition for mall subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so 48 to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance. 
Clubs, by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, gy, 
‘Yen for 6 months, 88. Ten for 12 months, 815. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and Janusry. But if a person commences 
at any number in the voluine, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. ‘Uhree copies 
12 months for $5.00. 

‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription ho 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
isrecelved. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-oflice, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 
of the low price. Wecannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.--§3. a year, or two for $5., in advance 

Any one gending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“* Waverley Magazine,” and cither of the following 
works for one year by mall; “ Petersons Ladies’ Magazine," 
“Harper's Magazine," “ Godey's Lady’ 
Gazette of Fashion, Atlantic Monthly." 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

‘THe Way To SusscxiBk.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a lotter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 
fice, county and state very plainly writton, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No 118 Nassau Street, New York 
City.—a, Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Co,, Balth 
more.-G. N. Lewis, Cliciauatl, Ohio Plekup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 


Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 








GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We have one of the gretest curiosities and most valuable 
Inventions in the known worid, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent rRez. 

SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maino. 








COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

‘We have had manufactured expressly for our paper @ 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
fence. It wit hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing thom to- 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the peper, where it fastens to an Indis 
rubber spring, bringlug the papers all into acompact and 
convenient form. 1 will last for several yeare. The priceof 














5, 16, 18, 15 is a lake in the United States, 
6, 21, 3, 10,30, 27is a county in Missouri. 


this kind is75eents. It canbe had ofeny perfodical dealer 
nthecountry. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Co., 
of New York, or at thisofflce. @1A0 (fsent by mall. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 























Original. ing to the best statistical authority, it may be com- | quitted the room and Sought the open air to breathe | thus been able to obtain pictures free 
THE ORPHAN. puted at about two millions. has, in the brief! more freely and collect himself. His pupil follow- | stiffness gencrally apparent in the Photographs of 
wir do I weep? oft have I suid space of six generations, fire-water, small-po. ,|/ed him, and learned the cause of his distress. __ | groups of individuals where the figures 4; PEAT to 
That tears should never flow again: holera, and the ingenious instraments which civ-| “You shall soon have ample satisfuction for this | have been arranged for the purpose. Theg 
Yet, ere the vow hnd scarcely sped. 





A : fi 4 Betyg cens 6 Aral 
ition has coutrived ror the destruction of man-| mortification,” said the gencrous count, and has-| are perfect as models. I havo seon six or g bg 


There E : ; OV 
They fell ng swiftly as the rain. kind, have swept away fourteen millions of human | tened back to the ball-room, followed by his tutor. | them scat themselves on the floor of a coffe et Of 























n ee . irhi, fares Toon, 
; - creatures, Who have not been replaced. Of these {The moment was propitious. Prepurations were | and, after lighting their pipes, remain gif 
% No prmrear sm ml fo shel, deadly agents, war has for some years been the | going forward for another waltz; the young count | motionless for half an hour at a time, lent and 
To grief’ my all 1 yet must yield,’ least active; for since the introduction of tircar requested the rejector of his tuter to be his partner lence, { imagine, arises quite as much from a want 
Aud bear the taunts of jealuus scorn, among the Red-skins, and the diminution of their | in the dance, aud she eagerly uccepted his propo- | of ideas as from any other cause; in fact, having 
Bo still, oh heart, and ense the pai numbers, intestine struggles have become: with sul, no doubt greatly rejoicing at the immense nothing to say, they don’t say it; but start an 
That sieve the vitals of ny Dongs thom comparatively rare. Small-pox, however, | strides which she had taken from ranking with the | Arab on the subject of his shooting, or his ho: 
You need not bleed, tis all yo peti one of the benificent gifts of the white men to the humble tutor tu pairing off with the wealthy uoble, | and he will detiver himself of an oration, contain. 
There's not a bulm to give you rest. Suvages, provides for those whom the you of battle | Just before the dance began, he addressed her the | ing as many superlatives as an article in a Neapol- 
spares. In the space of one month it ied oft} question she herself had put: itan newspaper on his mujesty King Bomba, with 
There's not a heart that feels for thee, upward of twelve thousand persons from amoug | “ With whom have I the honor of dancing?” —_ an cnergy and gesticulation that would induce a 
No nents Hg combott lnc T heard; the Biccarces, Assinniboins, Crows, Mandans, Min-| “With the Lady von B—_,” she replied. bystander to imagine him to be laboring under an 
‘A kind t geutle liéarhii unt ing Ctarces und Blackfeot. Under the touch of this| 0, I beg your pardon,” said the count, “but access of fury, and with an amount of fizurative 
4 5 . Sconrge the puor wretches are struck with conster- papa has forbidden me to dance with any but boasting that Jeaves a Yankeo far behind! 
I've taught myself to shuu the street, nation and despair, and anticipate in their delirious countesses,” and instantly quitted her side. He oS 
Hop moving crosde of dicate men, extravagances the slow advent of natural dissolo-| had the satisfaction of’ hearing that his conduct RS 
oping that in this lone retreat tion. 


f crss THE = 
was applauded by every sensible person in the | pyig ig the cela Boa Consraucron. Gentlemen: 


Bright joys might visit ine again, “Many people,” says the Abbe, arrived at the} room. Few will deny that it was well-merited brated boa constructor, the finest, 








a . n the largest, longe: rottie, = 
Yet e'en here, in my morning's watk, climux of agony, were seen to plunge daggers into | punishment, of its EpEClog eure ee prettiest ani 
Undying memory still will bring” their breasts; some threw themselves down preci- was caucht in South Atri iis country, He 
The ve BW legsun oe ices, or rolled » sund. ing eo] ttsse+++ CONSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN.— eae in South Atrica (as he lay torpid afi 
ue very time I learued to talk, pices, or rolled on the sand, uttering at che same Prone F awallowing two id ler 
The very time my mi: ‘i i "i itvous cries; ‘whilst oth cipi-| The British government has no constitution, for- | °Y ig oxen und a drove of shev; ) ing 
Y y wind took wing. time the most pitvous cries; whilst others precipi- s ats ie wire net, his capture afford beauty, a 
T dwelt within a cottage fai tated themselves into the cold waters of the takes | mully written out and defining carefully the pow- tion of successtul wire mune oat illustra. 
Beneuth the ouneer inwancie: or rivers, where they met with their death instead | OFS of different departments of adininistration. that the sand where he PI feo t Was supposed 
T felt no grief, E knew no carne? sade: of the alleviation they had hoped to find from the | What is called such is that vast body OF UB AE OS | Noll eae that his skin we ound was hot enough 
‘As round its sheltering ula I played. internal fire that consumed them.” and laws, statutes of Parliament and decisions of egy, that his skin was at least well dono” 


courts, which from long acceptance, has, in the ab-| this is proved by its highly finished appearance, 


























My only hope, my only thought cc Execution at WARWICK. — Francis | S¢uce of positive statue, come to have a recognized | His color is supposed to combine all the hues of 
Was of the coming thorrow's play; Price forfeited his life on the gallows at ey authority. The head of the government and the { 2! ae Snakes that ever hissed or bit, from the 
1 then my fauey always brought nig tnurder of bis sweet-henrt, Suruh Pratt, at | Fepresentative of the sovereign power is the reign-| “Old serpent” to a conugar cel. His’siet 
The myrind gambols light and way. : pare Era, ae "1 lninerarion secs Tto| tiable, as like most other objects i 
g' Hay. Birmingham, on the 18th of April last. [t may be }ing monarch. Tho adminiscrarion is intrusted to pands with hoat i ‘or objects in nature, he ex- 
Our home was like the fniry’s nest remembered that the, prisoner, who was off the |@ Small number of men, euerally nobles or per- ae ae f ive des contracts with cold. For 
Adorned with bowers of every kindy same age as his victim (twenty-four,) had hecn {Sons of distinguished ability in public business. | © re a ional fence jh the thermometer, he 
The shubbery wore a golden cicst paying his addresses to the deceased, who reject- | The principal offices and duties of government arc sets an additional foot of longitude. In his native 
Aud fragrance kissed the passing wind. ed his suit, aud that, as she refused to bo reconeil. | distributed among these, and they agree upon the | 82ds he iy a hundred and fitty feet long. The 
Now I'm alone on life's dark ec, ed and “make up,” he cut her thront with a shoe- | gencral course of measures to be pursued, and Twentraro te hee Jann, oe stretches him 
‘The winds but mock each frantic shout, maker’s knife, which he had sharpened for that | hold their places, nominally at the plensure of the cter fell tos deoneae y2, When the thermom- 
Aud every wave that breaks over me purpose. Ie was tried at Warwick Assizes on the | Monarch, but ‘tually us Jong as they have the trifling di On AB To oe ee eeank. into such 
But bears ne onward, tirther out. ‘ith of August, found guilty on the clearest evi-| support of Parliament, especially the House of | tifling dimensions {18 to be invisible through the 
Yaris sinitthiotasead dence, and sentenced to death by Mr. Justice Wil- | Coummons. ‘This lntter body may be snid to be the | Most powenut inicroscope. | His present Jength 
No quails er nng Siiuking dread, liams, Since his condemnation he hax under the | real governing power in the kingdom; for whatev. Biples are of ee selves. | His temporance prin- 
AR STATI ss a ed [itn Sf Cia easnrtr se Casi ay ay |e te fe ach Ee ae 
No oue will know that I have gone. inauifested great penitence and contrition, con-| they are sure to obtain. Timension C iuto one. | His drink, at 





£ coe 4 on eA 2 . jg- | his present dimensions, is three gall 
J. Pau. Suing. {stantly praying for forgiveness of h: s,and| ‘The ministry may, through the monarch, dis-| iS Present cum . gallons of wator 
a | saying that Satahr Pratt had “ gone to glory.” “He | solve the Parliament; butit the electors send back | Per week; pe food three. more gallons of water, 
sre 9 frequently exhorted his fellow-prisoners to lead a a majority of the same sentiments, the ministry ahgwe by hain ti ‘tlent for politics, which he 
Gleanings from the Press, — [Herker ys ne aso Mow Puigoers tO lead a) an ae eee ne fe telinquish their measures | sows by changing his cont four times a year, and 
ot at drew up for the minister the particulars of his ca- | OF Susie places, The House of Lords is not elective, United States.” ie a eae ae aut al the 
trrscsee RUFFLES BY MactIneRY. —Rufites | ter a8 a shocmaker, soldier, ranaway Apprentice, | except in the case of sixteen representative peers | U! mt bed 3 o © Silver 
have been worn from time immemorial; but pales and professional runner. Ic was expected that the | ftom Scotland and tweuty-cight from Ireland. qe Suake, pat ia no connection of the famong 
ic rufites,” or ruffles made by magic, are a moder | X¢cution would take place on Friday, but the war. | The mmmber may be ore by the creation of 4S Snakes. Price of admission, “one dime” 
ic rufites ade by Cy. 2 « Ste midi mila e extreme verages,—n power which rests with the mon- 
invention. The old lady in her frilled exp, two | tot did not arrive until Satu lay, and the extreme new pecrages, N +. Hi Se 
generations ago, could bardly er elieced? ae Penalty of the law was carried into effect at ten | arch, and has been Sometimes exercised to secure | ¢ British mae 7. ane are inde Tn Mr. Mill's 
her grand-daughter would, by the assistance of O'Clock that day. At that hour the exeen joner, the page of a invorte incusure. Many of the | goo mania for gamblins, which thous llega 
Sei bala ob. er 4 0 : “eC p, Ur. 3 :| English peers are seldom seen in the Houso of + + oo? 3 ia 1 3 
mechanism aud steam, be enabled to make rufiies | Who performed the same office upon Palmer, came ee ¢ yet indulged in to i 7 Hi 
: " ‘ : P the c j rds. Neither Lords nor Commons receive any | ¥¢t indulged in to a ruinous extent. Itis a curious 
the rate of two yards a minute, and of more per-| ON the scaffold in front. of the county jail, and | Lords. Nei -Teceive ANY | nau y oe hisnal 
fcremrewn Apes ete | oe el hil |p i de ane era | pe ana ea 
eet ile rink of cterni rayed fe ; a1 frees 1 i is neo 
hand. Two brothers in New York are the owners | While_on the brink of eternity, prayed fervently | belong to them, as reedom from arrest for debt, | 3° °° i 7 i 
of a patent for ‘an attuchment to the aun that God would forgive his sins. ‘The customary | ete. Tho House of Commons is composed of The langunt and slots il habits of the Hi 
chine, which bids fair to prove more valuable than | 8ignal was given, the bolt withdrawn, and, after knights, citizens and purgesscs, representing coun- appear to haye Prescribed even his ane 
Ailes 7 a . © convulsive yemes o rder- s, cities an orourhs. The term of member * + es 
* er the four hundred pat rove- | *WO or three convulsive movements, the murder ties, citie: ie e A 1 a 
mone igh! mio |e oy eth nics | shes ua Os eat tenes ac” Preah a Sa 
combined genius of these hundreds of patentees, | beam. Th about fifteen hundred persons diskolved: Patt an crebuehed by the Re- | viich bears a resemblance to. qd peas and deus eet 
e J s a ssent, 'T an Ceoree Sint civ 31 is 655; ttendance, howey- + ‘ Phare 
the sewing-machine had gradually approached per. | Present. The hangman (George Smith,) received | form Bill of 3s G99; 2 full atten > hy Sagar wallet M 
fection at tho variety or work teenth a vie vome rather, rourh treatment before returning | er, is seldom seen, except on occasions of AMpor: fides whheomelee eee iret ae 
adapted had nearly equuled that of the needle and i eariiriteen Henk heer aaa eee: — them, is a favorite amusement ofthe iialoloatre 
imble o vamstress. Stitching, ing | the © a nal, oN Re . erful is the pati i i i 
SU Cae Ser ni MemUniNe | mdkerchict, aud Smith; welds we Co pee icle on the RANEEE, OF ,Ditess.— We select an ar-| Wonderful ithe patience and nat oe 
oven! putherine wae eoneiderer ne pedited ‘By its | Work as soon’ as possible, withdrew the bolt with: ticle on the fashions of autumn with the following this languid a Th an P a he evolutions of 
use; bat in making rutile putts, am many other | Out it. Hence the indignation of the crowd, some | bit of mordlizing which we find attached to an ac- and ities avon: where th 2 bod ie mh eee 
kinds of gathered fabrics, the or ary process, | Of Whom violently assaulted him at the railway | count of a sale of one thousand cight hundred Reis ose, and in the rude pend ot eon gratified 
even with a sewing-machine, is a slow and tedious | Station. Mc. Chiltern, the station-master, reseueil | dresses, belonging to a lady of fashion, appropri- | # iteresting objects seldom occur ol eae 
oue, requiving much manipalation and great care, | Bim from the mob, and Tocked him up int the sec- | ately numed Desinonde, who secon tly dlod:tn' Ex] ay is a gon eral Tosoure: “Tho Hind aoa oma 
This Inge invention, however renders the rocess | ONd-cluss waiting-rooin until the next train urriy-| land. “Her executors suld the esctinordinary mute ne i a cart hav beer al imos di ate 
as simple and rapid as plain’ sewing. It as not| Cd. The fury of the people was meanwhile spent, | ber of ana thousand eight hundred silk dresses, fected with they Of panbling eke ee 
at oan analte | smi Aine | s been | 20d the executioner was quietly taken to Dudley. | seven hundred velvet Tauntles, two hundred bon- Me 2B. an that cele 
got been, applied fo family: mas nes, at fins been qi y nets, and upward of one hundred pair of shoes, brated posi the : Mahallarat,”’ Judishter, though 
the mat nf yore OF oh hake kind of Tut os for the ssseeess ConstaPti0n.—Dr. Cotton of England | with innamerable Kerchiefs and scarfs of all the | Celebrated as a model of Kingiy wisdom, and his 
a a rnp applied to 0 Poa Gatien : oF in a paper discussing the causes influencing con- | colors of the rainbow, which had been purchased H 
igen rec appHe 8 Y OF! sumption, says the hereditary transmission ap | by the deceased lady within ten years ot her de- dice. The laws, as usual, are ambi 
“Except in its perfection and tho uniformity of its | Pe#*8 to have a smaller share in producing phthisis | mise. i iti tradictory. All gaming’ is prone eed 1 aie tal; 
ries Phe ae icoriiifle “very oar Feenbles than is generally supposed. In a thousand cases,| A poor compliment it is to any young woman’s on ro yi ~ cen i Ge tio endae unlawful ; 
Pe old ation tir grundinikers, bur on {Says this writer, three hundred and sixty 1, | Charms of face, that they necd zay‘and costly trap. AO icutee ee f chia meee partion may 
oe inspection tee Dan B intuit mA eathered or rather more than one-third, were meinbers of | pings A set tttean off; and it must be a plain figure (inareace's hile Guie winnings belonee whom 
; i ; “ ive ilic ile the remaining six | that calls for hoops and flounces and erinoline poES ’ . 
thread, the gathers heing confined by the same|¢osumptive familics, while ‘the remaining six t fe d neces and crinoline, to 8} 
















































































four brothers, all eminent men, are represented ag 
losing their fortunes and their very kingdoms at 
Te 


















. " vecgt fe jp | hundred and thirty-three, or in somewhat less than | hide its contour, Yet after such things how many 7 

line of machine stitching that holds it to the strip ards Y %. : women, ¥ % = ; ¥ . + A STRANGE Story.—In a village near 
anaes aacatt 1 vo-thirds b disease © show) Lue n, young and old, rich and por ag 

Of cloth to which itis attached. ‘The patent (zrant- | WO-thirds, the disease could not be shown to have | Women, young nat poor, fair and 


5 : a roceeded from hereditary causes, ugly, seek earnestly, as if in them, in ‘mundane | N¢Wark, England, in an old thatched house which 
ed May Ist, 1860) having been Assigned ty y It is certain, however, that this scarcely exhib- | things, dress were in truth the one thing needful! | b&s pean occupied. By the same family for nearly 
ventor to five per ‘ons including, the ass eee: “| its the Call extent of hereditary taint, sineo it ene Society,we have no hesitation in saying, is out of three; dan eee ts lives an old man who 
Fe rere: pe mnanulerare of mage rattles f0r | res only the preceding Kener statements [Joint in this; and reform, rank and radical, is we | 8 completed his cighty-sixth year. A person 
the market, From one machine and a single oper- referring anterior to his being too vague to be de- | gently required. ‘The upper classes themselves suf. | WhO had oecasion to visit him the other day was 
ator, they have increased their Pasiness as rapully | pended upon; and it is well known that phthi fer under the existing state of things in many not surprised nor hearing the old gentleman, in 
as machines could be constructed and Operators | Hike other diseases 80 Propagated, may yemain | Ways, of which we ned not now inquire farther; caer nist oli tet ieee 1 his Delt Has He 
taught, their orders for oods having been con. lormant, for one, two, or even more generations, | and so long as they will insist on appearing only | Ws Not on , going 9 heaven, but had been there 
stuntly in advance of production. The Magic i “ {and then show itself’ again at a remote period, | When bedecked in: showy and costly apparel, go | ONCE since 4 intro mction in this world. From 
fle Company now occupy @ rvom. one hundre¢ by when, perhaps, its original existence ina family | long will the classes beneath them continue to : the account pe ives oh he matter, it appears that 
gighty fect, in a new uilding on Houston Street—| has buen long lost siekt of is above, therefore, | fer sadly from the contagion. A cook, on a Sun- | When he eT el ee OF tage ho waa in 
have a steam-cusine for their exclusive use—are | Mist he considered only as an approximation to the | day or & wala night, may rival a duchess s0 far no net thes conte = while he calle : 
manufacturing from ton thousand to twelve thou! imth, or as exhibi ing the frequency with which | silks and satins go; anda tiring woman ofttimes | ™NCe—for the space of nine days, und iaived 
sand yards of ruffling a day, and will S thoy ene | hereditary influence can be demonstrated, “Con looks, to be at a distance, a much finer lady than her | ring that fine tat he thinks he was per a 
increase their business as rapidly as they can sumption is more likely to be acquired by males | mistress, to behold the Flotics of heaven. His parents {ally 
teach operators, until five handred girls are em-| tan females. As a general rule, hereditary con-| Vanity and love of show is inherent to the hu- believed him to be dead ; the passing be i we 

layed, this being the full cupacity of fue room. sumption is less controlahle than acquired con-} man heart; and, when aggravated by the force of |TUME; his coflin was ordered and made; on ° 
The demand for these goods, variously soumulee sumption; and those cases which prove the most | custom or fashion, it is too often a besetting sin | third day his friends assembled for the purpose o! 
qeamerctiants, at from five thonannd) ‘an tnportane | *Pitlly fatal will be usually found to proceed from | with woman-—arowing, in mene oe many, to an | fellowing him to the grave, 

ion dol IY, : 































n : or to be accompanied by hereditary taint. absolute and absorbing passion, for the gratifien: | The clergyman of the parish wont in to look at 
article of merchandise. aad tion of which every otuer consideration will pe | the supposed corps before the cofiin lid wasererel 
reper force yield, on, Hfinding i be warm he at once express 
tresses THE INDIANS OF NorTH AMERICA—| ++++++++ Onzy A Commoner!—A little incident | reed to yield, and finding it to be warm he at o1 Py 


¢ opini child w: os id after 

The London Athenacum, in a notice of the Abbe| that happened at Pyrmont, a German Watering. | sss... Tie ARABS AND PHorocrapny. — Se ae ane the chikl was not dead, and his 

Em. Domenech’s new work on North America, in- | place, during the season just closed, caused a ood | The Algerian correspondent of the “ Photographic | servant on horseback for a doctor, who, on arriv- 

dulges in the following reflections concerning the | deal of comment in fashionable circles. At one of | News” represents the Arabs as the best models on | ing at the house, confirmed the assertion of the 

native Americans of this continent: i the balls the tutor of a young count reqnested a| whom he ever operated. We have noticed in pho- | minister, and instructed the boy’s mother to moist- 
“ Often us the extinction of the North American | young lady to dance with him: Just as the ¢ ister, I" y 


Just nee | tozraphic groups of Arabs a clearness of outline | en the boy’s lips with wine and water twice o day. 
tribes has been pred J, the mournful prophecy | was about to commence the lady inquired of him: | and ease of attitude indicative of perfect selt-pos- | She did 80, ‘ina on the ninth day he was able to 
bas not yet. been fal '» LY 


Med. Agninst the encroach-|  “ With whom have I the honor of dancing ?” session on the part of the sitte on his eye: ise {1 bed of 
ments of the race whose destiny wo are taughtto} “Lam the tutor of Count yon Z—,,” replied |“ For some days ufter the despatch of my last cre i eree ed Me heat bee tec deli- 
civilize by annexation, and against all the ovils her partner. ne he letter, Lemployed myself in ta ‘ing photographs of'| cate, but he has continued to oceupy the grazing 
which follow in the train of Anglo-Saxon immi-| “And a commoner, T presume?” she rejoined. buildings and other objects to ‘be found in the | land adjoining his cottage, and has kept cows after 
gration, tho children of the great deserts still main- To which he answered in the affirmative, < streets of Algicrs. [at firat thought that I might | the mamer of his forefathers, 

tain an unequal strife. Naturally prolitic, they be- 0, then,” continued the lady, as she withdrew } be interrupted in my operations by the curiosity of —_— 
get in each goncration a progeny numerous cnough | her hand from that of the tutor, “ Tbe you will | the natives, but C soon found that my proceedings Deatin or A Noten Giurrox—On 
to give full employment to the destructive powers | excuse me, for mame has forbidden ime io dance | excited very little attention, Whether this indif-| Wednesda. morning last, says the Baltimore Ame 
of hostile invasion, famine, small-pox and whiskey, | with a commoner. ference on the part of the Arabs is affected or 1eal ican of July Gth, a colored man named Thomas 
Tho work of extermination, however, steadily pro-| ‘This huff completely threw the modest precep- | I cannot Say, but certainly one would fancy them Thomas, well known in the castern section of the 
grossex, every thirty years effecting a dimunition | tor out of countenance, for, on the continent, to be | to be as familiar with the’ sight of the camera as city as eating Tom, died at his house on Fib-penny- 
in the numbers and prosperity of the Indian popn-| xo deserted on the eve of a dance, is to lose caste | they are with the Appearance of the parasitic in-| bic alley, near Eden, north of Baltimore street. 
lations, and lessening their shadowy chances of a| for the rest of the night, if not longer. It is eup-| sect addressed by Burns on the occasion of its|He had partaken thé previous evening of a large 
very prolonged existence, Two centuries ago the | posed to indicate the existence of’ some moral taint | crawling over a lady’s bonnet at church, They | quantity or encumbers,und on r ing carly Wednes- 
Indians of North America—those of Mexico not | liseovered by the person who quits the side of au-| pass along without paying the least apparent at-)day morning drank immoderately of ice water. 
being taken into account—amounted to rome six-| other, and which is ¢ uzgerated into something | tention to My operations; and if [happen to di- Tn’ consequence he was seized with violent pains 
teen or seventcen millions of souls. Their number henious by the compan) » particularly if they are rect the lens towards a body of them, they are not | from colic, and notwithstanding the efforts of Dr, 
at present is a question of uncertainty, but accord-| utterly ignorant of whut it is. Tho young man] in the slightest degree decomposed, and I have Healy, expired in two hours. He was in theeighty- 











































































































































































eighth year of his age, having been born in 1772,|  -- 
four years before the Dectaration of Independence. | —I asked a pleasant-looking German woman in 
In his early life he was engaged as a stevedore, | market, one cold morhing, ‘was not hard work 
continuing that occupation until his advanced age | to come every morning and mind her stall. 
compelled him to quit it. “Oh, yes,” was her reply; “tish pretty cold, 
Te has beon known to cat a moderate sized ham | but [ must do something, [did not use to tend 
with vegetables, cte., in proportion, at one meal. | market,” | 
Six large loaves of bread, with more than a quart} I inquired how it happened that her cireum- 
of coffee or tea, would scarcely suffice for his | stances had so changed. In her broken English 
breakfast or supper. A good sized goose or tur- she told ine the following stor 
key would disappear from sight ina short space)“ Me and my husband com J 
of time. His daughter would prepare a plum pud- | on the sea he die, and when me got to St. Louis 
ding at stuted periods, and cook it in a bushel bag | me have no monish, and (our, five children, so I 
This would serve him and two others as a dessert. | wash, Liron. Ido everything [ can do, and [ only 
A number of instances wherein his voracious ap-| get bread; den I gets sick—washin’ and ironin’ 
potite has been tested have occurred, At other} too hard for me. So [ suid [ will go in the coun- 
times he would be content with a more moderate | try and work garden, and | sells my ironings and 
share of odibles. everything, and works some more and gets twen- 
ty dollars, and then I reuts of German man one 
acre of ground, and I spade him and dig him and 
work him all myself—my boy only seven year old 
then—and I raise lettuce and beets and onions and 
corn and everything, and I make monish. Then 





How a Geratin Woman Gor ALONG. 


























sseeeees QUANDARIES.—Knocking at the wrong 
door, and hesitating whether you shall run away 
and say nothing about it, or stay and apolozize. 

Crossing the road until you see a gig coming 
one way and a cab another; so that if you move | two year [rent two neres, and then my boys and 
on you are sure to be knocked down by one, and 


i girls help some, and IT make lots of monish. Then 
if you stand still you may possibly be crushed by | in four years [ buy the land, and then I builds me 
both. 


a koot house, and two year ago I gets me a hus- 
Finding yourself in a damp bed on a cold night, | band.” 


and cogitating whether you will lie still and catch |‘ Ifow do you get on now?” T asked. 
your death, or get up and dress, and pass the night] “Ob, very well,” she answered; and with a 
on the two cane-bottom chairs. merry twinkle in her eye, she added: “ He is the 
Paying your addresses to a penniless fair one, | most convenient thing abuut de house but my new 
under the impression that she is an heiress; aud, | cookink stove. He spade my ground and help me 
on discovering your error, having the option of'| to get ready for market, and nurse my baby while 
marrying the young lady, or of being shot hy the | [ comes, for I know hetter as he how to sell. [ 
young lady’s brother. been knowin’ so long.” 
Dining ata friends house, where you must drink — 
wine till you become intoxicated, or refrain till 
you become disagrecable, . 
Coming to four cross-roads, one of which you 
must take at random, or just walk back a mile or 
two and inquire the way. 














+ PRESERVATION BY THE CHEMISTRY OF 
Nature.—You remember reading how, upon a 
day not many years since, certain miners, working 
far underground, came upon the body of a fellow 
who had perished in the suffocating pit forty yeurs 
Pai before. Some chemical agent to which the body 

seeeceee New Way or Gerrine A LiviInc.—} had been subjected—an agent prepared in. the 
Coleman, in his work on butterflies, gives the fol- | Jarhoratory of nature—had effectually arrested the 
lowing description: . | progress of decay. They brought it up to the sur- 
“ Adendly enemy to the whole race of caterpil-| face, and for a while, till it crambled away 
lars is ever on the alert, winging about in the shape | through exposure to the atmosphere, it lay there, 
of a small black fly, in search of an exposed and | the image of 2 fine, sturdy young man. No con- 
defenceless caterpillar. Having first selected her | yylsion had passed over the face in death—the fea- 
victim, the fly pierces his hody with a sharp-cut-| tures were tranqnil; the hair was black as jet. 
ting instrument she is armed with, and in the| No one recognized the face. A generation had 
wound deposits an egg; the caterpillar winces a| grown up since the day on which the miner went 
little at this treatment. Meanwhile his enemy re-| jown his shaft for the last time. But a tottering 
peats his thrusts until some thirty or forty eggs, ) old woman, who had hurried from her cottage at 
germs of the destroyers, are safely lodged in his | hearing the news, came up, and she knew again 
body, and his deom is certain beyond hope. The | the face, which throuh all these years she had 
eggs quickly hatch into grabs, who begin to gnaw | never quite forgot. The poor miner was to have 
away at the unhappy creature’s flesh, thus reducing | heen her husband the day after that on which he 
him gradually, but by a profound instinct, keeping | died. They wore rough people of course, who 
clear of the vital organs, as if knowing full well | were looking on; a liberal education and refined 
that the creature must keep on fecding and digest- | feclings are not deemed essential to the man whose 
ing, too, or their own supply would speedily fail, | work it is to get up coals, or even tin; but there 
just as assurers, while draining a client, keep up) wore no dry eyes there when the grey-headed old 
his credit with the world as long as they can. | pilgrim cast herself upon the youthful corpse, and 
Weaker grows the caterpillar, as the gnawing | poured out to its deaf ear many words of endear- 
worms within grow stronger and nearer maturity; | ment unused for forty years. t was « touching 
sometimes he has strength left to take the chrysa- | ¢ontrast—the one so old, the other so young. 
lis shape, but out of this he never comes a butter- They had both been young these long years ago; 


fly; the consuming grubs now finish vitals and} put time had gone on with the living aud stood 
all, turn to pupae in his empty skin, and come out | still with the dead. 


soon black flies like the parent.” _ 












Ses, seeeeees Toe INFLUENCE OF Barpic Soxa.— 

seseeees Lance Human SkELETONS.—Buck, of | Accompanied by three of my people, | started for 
Drieshach City, six, miles north of La Crosse, sends | a ride over the plain, going to the northward, in 
the following accofint of the discov f large hu- | the direction of a small lake, which was visible in 
man skeletons to the Winona Republican: the distance. After proceeding more than an hour 

“ALL, Jenks of this place, in prospecting in one | [ beheld a large aoul three or four miles off, and 
of those mounds that are so common in this West- | toward it L turned. Two Kirghis prescutly met 
ern country, discovered at the depth of five or six | me, and led me to their chief, whom we found sit- 
feet the remains of seven or cight persons of very | ting at the door of his yourt, like a patriarch, sur- 
large size. One thigh bone measured three fect in| rounded by his family, having in front his poct 
length. The jaw bone was an inch wider than that | singing the great deeds of his race. He rose to 
of any other man m this city, He also found clam | receive me, gave me @ seat on his own carpet, and 
shells, pieces of ivory or bone, rings, pieces of ket-| then the bard continued his song. This family 
tles made of carth and coarse sand. There were | group, the glowing sky, and the vast plain, with 
at the neck of one of these skeletons teeth two | the thousuids of animals scattered over it, tormed. 
inches in length by oue-half to three-fourths of an | a charming picture. Homer was never listened to 
inch in diameter, with holes drilled in the sides, | with more attention than was this shepherd poet 
and the end polished, with a crease around it. Also ; while singing the traditions of the ancestors of his 
an arrow, five inches long, by one and a half wide, | tribe. Whatever power the old Greck possessed 
stuck through the back, near the backbone; and ; over the mind of his audience was equalled by 
one about cight inches long, stuck into the Jeft!that of the bard before mo. When he sung the 
breast. Also the blade of a copper hatchet, one ; mountain scenes around, the pastoral habits of the 
and a half inches wide at the edge and two inches ! people, their flocks and herds, the faces of his 
long. This hatchct was found stuck in the skull! hearers were calm, und they sat uumoved, But 
of the same skeleton. The mound is some two; when they began to recite the warlike deeds of 
hundved fect above the surface of the Mississippi, | their race, their eyes flashed with delight; as he 
and is composed of clay immediately above the re- | proceeded, they were worked up into a passion, 
mains, two fect thick; then comes a layer of black | und some grasped their battle-axes, and sprang to 
Joam; then another layer of clay six inches thick, , their fect in a state of frenzy. Then followed a 
all so closely packed that it was with difficulty | mournful strain, telling of the death of # chief, 
that it could be penetrated. There are some four; when all excitement ceased, and every one listened. 
or five different layers of earth aboye the remains. | with deep attention, Such was the sway this un- 
There is no such clay found elsewhere in this vi-} lettered bard held over the miuds of his wild com- 
cinity.”” rades, 


A Fisn Story From JAran.—The| «+++++++ FounpEReD at Sea.—Of the ships at 
Japanese correspondent of the {ome Journal is re-| sea, and never more heard of by survivor or frag: 
spousible for the following: ment, some are supposed to he fixed in mid-wat 
“Well, { have got to the headquarters of the | Like those fossil remains which we diz out of 0 
mermaids now, where they make them! Yes, sir, | Tock or quarry—at once preserved and buried in a 
make them, A No. 1 mermaids, ancient and fishy; | Stratum so many measured feet from the earth’s 
just as good mermaids as ever lived down among | Surface, and so many immeasurable miles from its 
the coral palaces below, and spent their time a | Core—these submerged but not foundered vessels 
combing of their long raven hair. I have seen | are imagined to rest forever between an unfath- 
several, and if any one doubts the mermaids, send | 4 depth of water above and afuthomless depth of 
me a draft for five pounds sterling, and I will for-| Water below. Broken, perhaps, by some mighty 
ward the best in the market, though for my own | Wave, or slowly but surely filled throush some in- 
part, | like the land maids of Niphon better, and | curable reut, they have gone down and down, bat 
would not exchange one of our nut-brown girls, | Not te the bottom. Through layer after jf 
pat.ing along the Tokaiko with naked feet and | the yielding mass they sank, till the superin 
ankles, for all fishy, watery sirens whatsoever. | bent weight of waters equipoised the subjacent 
Perhaps our mermaids do not amount to much, | foods. There they are held as in the grasp of an 
I must confess that the dricd skull of an ape, so | complished destiny, lost forever to human sight 
ingeniously fastened to a dried fish’s body that; 4d knowledge—the subject ouly of conjecture, 
you cannot possibly tell the point of union, is! hypothesis and mourning. Could we desery and 
More curious than lovely; but we excel in crabs. ! descend to their strange abodes, below the sweep 


In fact, we lay Yokuecama Bay against the world | of currents and the rage of tempests, we might 
for them. Crabs that will sei 


i 

swimming, hy the seat of applied learning, till not | ™ 
all the birchen trees in academiv groves could soi Yet the botiom grated on no reef or strand. All 
frighten him for his . Crabs, that from tip to { the semblances of life might be found there, stere- 
tip of their extended claws measure twelve fect! | btyped and embalmed by the very power that had 
Imagine a epider of that proportion of legs, and aj iitan hour or two of horror quenched every spark 
body like a wash-tuh, coming sideways at yon, , of vitality, and converted so many human beings 
when you are walking with pretty Molly ina shady | into mummies, and their floating home into a 
grove,” : j rocky sepulchre. 















































































st sank below the path of friendly keels, and 













a small boy, when | And everything as in the fatal hour when the top | 
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++ Woxnerrtr Provision or NATURE 
—The insects that frequent the water require pre- 
dacious animals to keep them within due limits, 
as well as those that inhabit the earth; and the 
waterspider (Aryyroncla aquatica) is one of the 
most remarkable upon whom that ottice is devoly- 

To this end her instinct instructs her to fab- 
te a kind of diving bell in the bosom of that 
element. She usually selects still water for that 
purpose, Her hou: an oval cocoon, filled with 
air, and lined with silk, from which threads issue 
in every direction, and are fastened to the sw 
rounding plants, In this cocoon she watches for 
her prey, and even appears to pass the winter, 
when she closes the opening. It is most common- 
ly, yet not always, under water, but its inhabitant 
bas filled it for her respiration, which enables her 
to live in it. Sho conveys the air to it in the fol- 
lowing manner; she usually swims on her back, 
when her abdomen 1s developed ina bubble of air, 
and appears like a globe of quicksilver. With 
this she enters her cocoon, and displacing an equal 
mass of water again ascends for a second landing, 
till she has sufficiently filled her house with it, so 
as to expel all water. How these animals can en- 
envelop their abdomen with an air-bubble, and re- 
tain it till they enter their sells, is still one of Na- 
ture’s mysterics that has not been explained, It 
is a wonderful provision which enables an animal 
that breathes the armospheric air to fill her house 
with it under water, and by some secret art to 
clothe her body with air, as with a garment, which 
she can put off when it answers her purpose, 
This is a kind of attraction aud repulsion that 
mocks all inquiries, 














sesseees THE Preciocs Mretars, Tho Bank- 
er’s Magazine for the present month contains an 
article entitled “A Decade of the Gold Plethora,” 
from which it appears that the annual product of 
the precious metals has increased from ninety-five 
millions of dollars, iv 1819, to two hundred and 
sixty-four millions of dollars in 1850. Within tho 
last ten years, there has been added to the stock of 
the precious metals now in existence twenty-four 
hundred millions of dollars. The amount of the 
precious metals now in existence is estimated by 
the writer to be eleven thousand millions of dollars, 
of which six thousand consists of silver, and the 
mainder in gold. 

The amount of tho precious metals obtained 
from the surface and bowels of the earth from the 
commencement of the Christian Era to the close 
of 1859, the writer estimates to be sixteen thou- 
sand millions of dollars, of which nine thousand 
consisted of gold, and the remainder of silver, 
The price of gold, notwithstanding tho increased. 
supply, has remained unchanged for upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years. Whether, in view of 
the developments which are going on in Africa, 
South America, and other countries of the globe, 
the product of the precious metals will attain, at 
the expiration of the decade, to a million of dol- 
lars duly, and will, consequently, decline in price, 
are questions which, in the opinion of the wricer 
of the article, can bo best determined in 1870, 




















tee + An Ixncenrovs Piece or Worn.— 
Mr. Nickolson, 2 journeyman carpenter of Phila- 
delphia, has just completed a fac simile in minia- 
tu f the national Washington monument. The 
miniature contaius six thousand four hundred and 
eighty pieces of wood of Aincrican trees. It is 
built on a seale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, 
and completed, it stands tive feet cight and three- 
quarter inches high. The base is composed of 
tree thousand six hundred and cighty-one pieces, 
arranged as a tasselated pavement. The wood in 
this portion of the structure includes white oak, 
walnut, oak from the frigate Alliance, red cedar 
and ash. The pantheou is composed of three hun- 
dred and eight pieces, consisting of live oak, wal- 
nut, cherry, red cedar, boxwood (from the Patter- 
son farm of New Jersey,) maple, mulberry, button- 
wood, (treaty chin, gum, hackinkack, locust, plain 
mable, hird’s-cye maple, spruce, paper mulberry, 
red cedar, poplar, white pine, yellow pine, white 
ouk, live oak, and wood from the charter oal 
wood from the frigate Alliance, the ship Constitu- 
tion, wood from the Fort Da Quesn The star at 
the top of the obelisk is made of a piece of the old 
Independence bell. The whole is most neatly 
joined, over three years having been occupied 
with the work, As the model now stands it car- 
ries out the same design in wood as is proposed to 
be carried out in marble by tue erection of the 
nation Washington Monument. 


























+ Fre:prxe.—When Fielding had finish- 
ed his novel of ‘Tom Jones, being much distressed, 
he sold it to an obscure bookseller for twenty-five 
pounds, on condition of being paid on a certain 
day. In the meantime, he showed the manuscript 
to Thompson, the povt, who was immediately 
struck with its great merit, and advised Fielding 
by all means to get free of the bargain, which he 
did without much difficulty, as the bookseller was 
not capable of estimating the value of his pur- 
chase. Thompson recommended the work two 
Andrew Miller, aud the parties met at a tavern 
ya beatsteak and a bottle. Miller began with 











sayin: 
‘Mr, Fielding, I always determine on affairs of 


this sort at once, aud never change my offer, 
will not give one farthing more than two hundred 
pounds,” 

“Two hundred pounds!” cries Fielding. 

sf Yes,” says the other, “and not one farthing 
more.” 

Fielding, whose surprise arose from joy and not 
disappointment, shook him by the hand, sealed 
the bargain, and ordered in two bottles of wine. 
Miller got a v Jarge sum by the sale of the 
book. He at difierent times during his life assist- 
ed Fielding with £2,500, which debt he cancelled 
in his will. 











+ A Retic tx Pompett.—The Academic 
des Sciences has been much interested during its 
last sittings by the examination of a more singu- 
lar relic of Pompeii than any which has yet been 
brought to light. This vestige of ancient days 
consists of a branch of cypress wood proceeding 
from the trunk of a cypress tree still standing firm 
upon its roots. It is to Baron Savarese we are in- 
debted for this valuable and nnique discovery. 
The Neapolitan government having commenced 
digging a canal in the environs of Pompeii, Baron 














Savarese, happening to be passing where the wor 













men were busy, became attracted by the difficulty 
experienced by the men to pull out the stumps in 
the bed of the canal, which they declared must be 
piles driven in for the foundation of some build- 
ing long since perished from the surfaco of the 
earth. The savant, however, thought otherwise; 
he made the workmen isolate the stumps, and dis- 
covered roots of vegetation which had strack into 
the soil during the first century of the Christian 
era, The savant, upon further examination, pro- 
nounces the trees to have been cypresses, the ex- 
tremity of the truvk and roots of which have been 
buried in gravel, und, has been thereby preserved 
intact, while every other portion of the treo has 
been destroyed, 








+++ ToBaccO AND ARSsENIC.—A young 
lady in Hampshire fell into the mistake of eating a 
portion of arsenic, which had been prepared for 
the destruction of rats. Painful symptums soon 
led to the discovery. An ciderly Indy then pres- 








speedily as possible; and as the unfortunate victim 
had always exhibited a loathing for tobacco in any 
shape, that was suggested as a ready means of ob- 
taming the desired end, A pipe was used but this 
produced no nausea. A large portion of strong 
tobacco was then chewed, but even this produces 
no sensation of disgust. A strong decoction was 
then made with hot water; of this she swallowed a 
pint without producing nausea or giddiness or 
any emetic or cathartic action. The pains _grad- 
ually subsided and she began to feel well, On the 
arrival of physicians an emetic was administered. 
Tho patient recovered and no ill consequences 
were experienced. Another case occurred a fow 
years subsequent at the same place, when tobacco 
was administered and no other remedy. In this 
instance there was complete and perfect recovery. 
From this it may be concluded that tobacco is a 
very safe and ready antidote in cases of poisoning 
by arsenic. 





seseveee KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.—Among 
other items of keyhole knowledge, we discovered. 
that every day, about dinner tine, our neighbors 
lad a table set out iu their parlor, with clean dam- 
ask cloth and napkins, pieces of bread, silver 
torks, spoons, castors, ete., handsome wine-glusses. 
and goblets, and all the paraphernalia of a very 
genteel dinner equipage. The table stood thus 
during an hour or more; so that if visitors came 
in they might suppose that the famlly were pre- 
paring to sit down in style comme il faut, But to 
this table they never did set down; for when the 
time of exhibition had clapsed, all the fine things 
were taken off and carefully put away for a simi- 
lar show the next day, and the next. Meanwhile 
(ag we found by reconnoitering through the kiteh 
en keyhole), the Portugese family all assembled in 
the plice where their food was cooked, seated 
themselves on the floor round a large earthen pan 
filled with some sort of stew, and each dipped ina 
pewter spoon and fed out of that same pan. 








seeeees ALL birds are either daily or nightly 
employed in seeking out their food, and some be- 
ing at times more fortunate than others, undoubt- 
edly possess the power of communicating their 
success to their own fraternity. I have frequently 
observed three or four small birds in a newly sown, 
field of oats, evidently local inhabitants; in a few 
days their numbers would bo increased by hun- 
dreds of strangers from a distance. If one solita- 
ry jackdaw ‘overs your cherry tree, he will 
most assuredly introdace all his acquaintances to 
the fruit. A rook will also, in some mysterious 
way, influence a large flock to share with him 
your early potatoes or corn, when once he discov- 
ers the desired treasure, The alarm notes of tho 
parent will instantly silence the noisy chirpings of 
the young, and large birds hy a peculiar motion of 
the wing, and manner of flight when high up in 
the air, and too distant too be heard, siznal dan- 
ger to those upon the ground unconscious of the 
stealthy approach of an enemy. It is to the eyes, 
and not to their nostrils, that they owe their safe- 
ty upon such occasions ; and it is w mistake to sup- 
pose that they either sinell you or the powder in 
your gun. Z 


























Origiual. 
AN ANGEL'S VISIT. 


STPTWAS a summer Sabbath evening, 
‘And the world was hushed to rest, 
And a holy, quiet calmbess 
Held possession of my breast— 
Such as ever marks the hours of sacred rest. 


‘When, as softly as the breezes, 
‘That my hot ‘cheek ently fanned, 
Came to me a heavenly wlisiper 
From the tur-off spirit Jand, 
And I felt the soft touch of an angel's hand. 





And Isaw a lovely ision 
‘Of on angel clofhed in white, 
And J knew it was iy sister, 
Though eo changed auc wondrous bright; 
Who, long since, hud Jelt us, for the realms of light! 


When I wished my spirit's fetters 
loose that I might soar, 


Would 
With my white-robed, angel sister, 
‘To the laud where grief ure o'er, 
For deep sorrows oft my heurt hud rendered sore. 


But I felt that I must longer 
Vatiently life's burden bear, 
And a few more years must mingle 
In ite strife and anaious care, 
And ita joys and sorrows J awhile must share. 











Ere the vision fled 1 murmured.— 
‘Tell me when this life is o'er. 
‘And are burst the bonds that bind me 
‘To this bleak and barren shore— ‘ 
Shall I join thee where all purting scenes are o'er? 


Yes, for God hath promise given, 
He'll my wandering feet restore; 
And, through grace at last, in Meaven 
A shall all his love adore; 
And with angels sing his praise forevermore. 





‘Then my heart grew strangely stronger, 
‘And my flowing tears 3 dried. 
Aud I breathed a prayer that Weaven 
Would ny erring footateps guide 
And upheld me, while o'er life's rough sea I ride. 
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bramble bush. 


ent advised that she should be made to vomit as * 














Law.—To seck the redress of grievances by z0- 
is like sheep running for shelter to a 
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EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL, 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 





Chapter XVITI.—Strange Discoveries. 


BRIGHT 

sunshiny 
winter morning 
dawned on the 
streets of Phila- 
delphia. As old 
Sol cast his gen- 
erous rays up- 
onthe snow- 
thatched roofs, 
the busy por- 
tion of the in- 
habitants were 
astir, and the 
- pavements be- 
came dotted 
“with cheerful 
pedestrians, 
hurrying back 
and forth; 
while the milk- 
men’s carts 
went rumbling 
by, driven by 
frolicking fe1- 
lows, who exer- 
ted their stout 
Jungs to an extraordinary extent, devoting them- 
selves energetically to their calling. 

Mrs. Graves sat at the window of her own tastily 
furnished apartment, looking out upon the street. 
Her hair was twisted in disordered folds; her fect 
thrust into a pair of soiled slippers; and her dress- 
ing-gown covered by a thick shawl that was 
wrapped about her. A brisk fire warmed the 
room and diffused a comfortable glow over it, 
and everything spoke of wealth and luxury; but 
there was no expression of content and happiness 
upon the handsome countenance of Mrs. Graves; 
she wore a deep, care-marked and troubled look. 
The day previous Mr. Graves had casually men- 
tioned the diamonds left to Effie by her moth- 
er, and expressed the wish that they might remain 
safe and undisturbed in the oak cabinet, where he 
had placed them, cautioning his wife to be careful 
and keep the servants from the room. This 
aroused Mrs. Graves’ fears with regard to her de- 
tection, for she had never obtained money to re- 
deem them from the pawnbroker’s shop; and in 
prosecution of her schemes for Delle, the time for 
redemption passed by, and it was now beyond her 
power to recover them without paying their full 
yalue. She felt that it was utterly impossible for 
her to raise funds sutliciently large for that, and 
she was at a loss to determine what she could do. 
Every artifice that cunning could devise had sug- 
gested itself to her mind; but after deep thought 
her quick discernment rejected them as impracti- 
cable. 

““Why am I so full of dull wit—so devoid of 
sense, that [ can form no plan that will extricate 
myself from my troubles?” said she hastily. “Is 
there none? Must I, after my last success, fall 
helpless to the ground, and let this trifling aMair 
betray me without an effort to prevent it. My tr 
umplis hang suspended by a single thread of hair, 
and unless I move carefully and with prompt de- 
cision they will all be lost. One word from moth- 
er’s lips would have overthrown all my peace, and 
have removed me from my situation to one of 
shame and disgrace. But, luckily, her sudden 
discovery of my position has not yet resulted in 
serious danger, aud Ashley has her safely confined 
now, so that I can rest easy on that point. Iam 
not safe though; this trifling difficulty may prove 
as dangerous as anything couldunless L can resort 
to some expedient that will remove it.” 

She arose, and walking towards the fire, threw 
herself into an arm-chair and sat brooding over 
her thoughts in silence; then, with an uneasy 
movement, she murmured aloud: 

“The most desperate games are often crowned 
with marked success. Why can I not purchase 
paste diamonds in imitation of these, and put them. 
in their place. T can carry on the deception until 
Effic wishes to enter society, and then the memory 
of the person who brought Anna Graves’ diamonds 
to the shop will have lets the pawnbroker’s mind, 

























and I can throw the crime upon a common thief 
or burglar without detection. But can I vet the 
sham jewels with no fear of being recognized by 
some one? [ will think of this,” said she, as she 
|, went to the door and turned the key in the lock to 
guard against disturbance. 

Tho forenoon wore away. Several times the 
servants came to the door to inquire for orders, 
but the answer was that Mrs. Graves was indis- 
Posed, and they must go the chief superintendent, 

uth Hopkins, At noon her dinner was brought 
up to her room, with the message from Ruth that 
she sent it earlier than usual as Mrs. Graves had 
eaten no breakfast. With impatience Mrs, Graves 
swallowed a cup of coffee, and without tasting a 
mouthful of food, sent the salver from the room. 
Then calling for fresh water, she unbound her 
long dark tresses and laved her head in the cool 
pure liquid—procecding to roll them under, and 
fasten them down securely with pins, so that her 
ae had the appearance of being cut short in her 
neck. 

“That will do,” exclaimed she, triumphantly, 
as she noted the effect in the mirror; and turning 
away, she consulted her time-piece. “ The plot is 
complete, and all I haye to do is to wait for the 
cover of darkness under which to proceed. Till 
then I will endeavor to gain a little repose, for I 
am too tired and excited now to perform as I 
ought.” She rang the bell. “ Bring me half-a- 
dozen pillows and arrange a place for me to 
sleep,” said she, addressing the servant, who an- 
swered her summons. 

Her command was obeyed; and the soft, luxu- 
rious couch, piled with pillows of down, had raised 
her head until she reclined in a haltf-sitting posture, 
and thus she was lett ulone, But her resolute cf- 
forts to court sleep were unavailing, and she tossed 
restlessly on her easy bed, pressing her hands over 
her aching eyes to shut out the light and relieve 
the burning pain within her pale brow. 

“Tt is of no use,” sighed she; “ Iam not so bold 
and reckless that I can sink into slumber with 
such an adventure before me. With all my vaunt- 
ed courage, I am nothing but a compound of ner- 
vousness and pride; and were it not for necessity 
Ishould shrink from this undertaking with abso- 
lute fear. Oh, woman! woman! what tender clay 
is wasted in your organization by transformation 
into evil. The finest portion of nature will become 
blackened and ruined by exposure to the poison- 
ous flames of crime and injury, as the fairest mar- 
vile monuments will become stained by the ravages 
of Time’s tempest.” 

“Can I see you one moment, mamma?” called 
Delle from the door. 

A fierce twinge of pain convulsed her counte- 
nance as she replied in the affirmative, and Adelle 
entered. 

“What do you wish, my dear?” inquired Mrs. 
Graves in a low voice. 

“T wish Effie Graves was in the bottom of the 
Mediteranean Sca,” replicd the young beauty, 
bursting into a passion of tears, as she flung her- 
self into a chair by the bedside. 

“What has Effie done now?” asked Mrs. Graves, 
in surprise. 

“Mischief enough, I should think,” sobbed 
Delle. “She has coaxed Clarence Le Grange off 
to Oakwood, and he wrote to Bessie Copley’s 
brother Frank that he liked Ettic a great deal bet- 
ter than he did her step-sister Delle.” 

“Clarence Le Grange at Oakwood Hall!” said 
Mes, craven: “Wow did any one there know 
him 

“His mother is Mr. Sherwood’s brother’s wife, 
Frank says; and they both weut there the day 
after Christmas, and have been there ever since.” 

“Strange!” mused Mrs. Graves, “I knew her 
name was Sherwood, but I did not dream that 
Effie’s uncle and she were connected in any way.” 

“ But they are, and Clarence says Effie is as 
brave as [am handsome, and a great deul livlier. 
The hateful romp! Idon’t see how he can endure 
the sight of her.” 

“Frank Copley did not tell you this, did he?” 

“Yes, [ have just been to call on Bessie; and I 
was telling that Walter Lee said I was the hand- 
somest girl he ever knew, when Frank looked up 
from his paper and asked me if the handsomest 
were always liked the best. I told him yes; and 
then he told what Clarence had written, It’s too 
bad.” And the young lady pouted with admira- 
ble grace. 

“Never mind, Delle, it will all be right yet. 
Clarence won’t think Effie is so nice when he gets 
back to the city and sees more fashionable lady- 
like girls. Do not say a word before papa that 
will let him know that you dislike Ejlie, or you 
will be sorry.” 

“Never fear for me, mamma,” said Delle. “I 
know enough for that; butshe shan’t be liked bet- 

















ter than I am, for [ will prevent it in some way.” 

“You must pay more attention to music; you 
are her superior there, and it is a great accom- 
plishment.” 

“ But Mr, Sherwood gaye Effie a piano three 
times as nice as ours, andis going to engage a 
first-class teacher for her.” 

“He can not give her a face that will compare 
with yours, and [do not fear that she will ever 
out-rival you,” said Mrs. Graves, pressing her lips 
to Delle’s forehead. ‘ Now go and practice your 
music lesson, and don’t worry any more about it. 
I will help you all I can, and you will be the queen 
of Philadelphia when you make your debut.” 

Somewhat comforted by this promise, Adelle 
left the room, declaring that she hated Frank Cop- 
ley for telling her any such saucy thing as that. 
Mrs. Graves had now a new theme for contempl 
tion. The possibility of a rival to Adelle in Kftie 
had never crossed her mind; and to haye it so 
disagaeeably manifest that the frank, impulsive 
and madcap girl was already the ob; of ade 
ed preference, was a source of vexation to the do- 
signing mother—who in imagination saw in Clar- 
ence Le Grange a future husband for her own 
proudly beautiful daughter. 

“ Am to be foiled here?” whispered she. “ No, 
Pll not trouble my head with it at present; but if 
there is danger of it Ican remove it.” And her 
eyes flashed fire as she arose from her couch and 
paced the room hurriedly. 

Hours dragged by, and evening came, Partak- 
ing but sparingly of the refreshments brought to 
her, Mrs. Graves dismissed the servant 
strict orders that she was not to he 
again till morning. Then, with quick ca; 
she sought Chauncey’s room, and selec 
of his clothing, consisting of a drab cont and 
pants, embroidered velvet vest, fur cap and black 
overcoat. Returiing to her apartment she speed- 
ily arrayed herself in them, and stood before the 
mirror, tipping the cap jauntily upon her head, 
and tucking her hair more closely beneath it. 

“ An excellent fit,” she smiled, glancing at the 
reflected youth in the glass before her. ‘One 
could not ask for a better disguise, for no one 
would recognize the fashionable Mrs. Graves in 
the slim, neatly-dressed country-boy.” 

She drew a pair of gloves on her hands, and 
stepping outside her door, locked it, placed the 
key in her pocket, and walked noisclessly down 
stairs, Openening the hall-door, she cautiously, 
and without being observed, slipped out and en- 
tered the street. She walked on, turning several 
corners, and seeking at each turn a less fashiona- 
ble street, pausing only to glance at the windows 
of the lighted shops as she passed. She stopped 
before a cheap jewelry store, and holding one 
hand upon her heart fora moment, to check its 
bounding pulsations, she stepped across the thresh- 
hold, As she did so a cry of surprise mounted to 
her lips, and a vertigo seized her, rendering every 
visible object indistinct and movable. She was 
standing face to faco with George Ashley, and her 
first thought was that he had recognized her; but 
his careless scrutiny convinced her to the contrary, 
and recovering her self-possession, she passed on. 
A clerk was reclining lazily upon the counter, with 
his feet elevated to an alarming degree; and as the 
young stranger advanced, he inquired what was 
wanting. 

“‘T want to see your employer,” replied tho slen- 
der individual, in a low voice. 

“Go down to the lower end of the store and 
you will find him there at the desk writing.” 

The stranger obeyed with a hesitating bow, and 
stood betore the owner of the store. 

“Well, boy, what is it?” inquired the man, as 
he looked up from his accounts. 

“T wish to know if you have imitations of dia- 
monds ?” 

“Imitations! certainly we have. Do you wish 
to purchase?” and the man of business ran his 
eyes rapidly over the slight figure of his youthful 
customer, 

“Yes,” replied the assumed character. “Iam 
going on a peddling trip out into the country, 
where I’ve been once, and a farmer’s girl wanted 
me to bring a cheap set of something that looked 
like diamonds when I came around that way 
again.” 

“This way, if you please,” smiling at the ready 
information thut the boy unfolded of his own af- 
fairs. 

A number of boxes were opened, and necklaces, 
wrist-circlets and coronets displayed by the shrewd 
salesman; but the customer seemed diflicult to 
pleas At last he decided upon the best of the 
selection, and then followed the preliminary chaf- 
ing to a settled bargain. The young pedlar was 
bent on obtaining them cheap; and, after a long 
parley, he drew a piece of brown paper from his 































































overcoat pocket, from which he took his stock of 
money, and counted it. It would take nearly all of 
it, but then the diamonds might bring something 
mers, and paying for them the purchuaser lett the 
store, 

A deep-drawn breath escaped the lips of the 
counterficit boy as the door closed, and he found 
himself in the street; and hurrying on he soon 
reached his place of destination. Carefully open- 
ing the door, he paused one moment on the steps 
of John Graves’ mansion; then stole into the hall, 
up the stairs, and unlocking the door of Mrs. 
Graves’ chamber, sprang in, relocked it, and sank 
upon the carpet. It was over. The woman’s 
stratagem had not failed. She would never be «de- 
tected as the purchaser of the spurious diamonds, 
and the excitement that had upheld her during the 
performance of her deception gave way, leaving 
her trembling and sobbing like a child. 

For a brief space of time she indulged in her 
feclings, then rising, she disrobed herself, and ro- 
suming her own dress, carried her disguise to 
Chauncey’s room. It was yet carly in the evening, 
and she again entered her own apartment, resolv- 
ing not to carry the jewels into Anna Graves’ 
chamber until the household had retired to rest, 
that there might be no risk of her being observed. 
She seated herself and began examining her pur- 
chase. A correct memory was a peculiar trait in 
the character of Mary Graves, and she had Cte 
ed diamond imitations whose shape and settings 
strongly resembled those that she had pawned. 
There was a complete set—bracelets, necklace and 
tiara; and producing the steel casket in which the 
true ones were formerly placed, she laid them 
carefully in, pressed the casket together, and the 
spring closed. 

“ There,” said she, as she deposited them on the 
table, “I have escaped from my present emergen- 
cy; and when once I have returned this to its 
former place of keeping, I shall feel infinitely re- 
lieved. Oh, my children, what sacrifices have I 
not made for’ you, that you might continue to oc- 
cupy a high position in the social scale! and how 
will it be repaid? What recompense will the labor 
of years receive when it is done? Can I, who 
have disowned my own mother, hope for kind 
treatment from my children? No, they will scorn 
and despise me when they learned how [ have de- 
ceived the world. Oh! George Ashley, I have 
seen the time when I felt that [could plunge a dag- 
ger into that black heart of yours.” 

There was a dreadful calmness in her bitter 
tone as she pronounced Ashley’s name, and then 
wn shudder she buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

Yor a long time she sat thus, till the striking of 
the little French clock on the marble mantle-piece 
aroused her. It was twelve, and she had sat 
dreaming for more than three hours. The inmates 
of the house must be all asleep; and grasping her 
jump and casket, she proceeded to the chamber of 
the dead. A superstitious thrill passed over her as 
she turned the key and stood within the door; but 
rallying her courage, she advanced to the cabinet 
and opened it. Vlacing her lamp down, she re- 
stored the casket to its place; but her hands trem- 
bled violently, and in her hurry she upset 2 pile of 
papers that were arranged in the back part of the 
cabinet. She gathered them up, for the string 
with which they were tied had slipped off, and, as 
she held them all in her hands, she saw in the 
piace where they had lain a small loop of leather. 

echanically she reached forward and grasped it 
between her fingers, but it was fastened to the bot- 
tom of the drawer, She pulled it firmly, and to 
her astonishment a thin strip of board loosened 
and came out, Snatching up her lamp, she bent 
forward and gazed into the space revealed. [t 
was a snug drawer, or box, lined with thick leath- 
er, and containing a strangely-shaped paper pack- 
age, on which was written, “ For Effie Graves.” 

“There is a mystery here,” whispered Mrs. 
Graves, in an agitated tone. “It must be some- 
thing very valuable and important, or this hiding- 
place would never have been chosen; but shall I 
dare to violate the secresy with which it is invest- 
ed, and make myself acquainted with the contents 
of the package? I dare not do it.” 

The light sank from her grasp, and resting her 
arms upon the stout oak frame before her, she 
stood irresolute. A struggle was taking place in 
her mind that was plainly daguerreotyped in the 
changetul, varied expression of her pale face. 
The good and evil monitors were both whispering 
to her. Why, oh, why did she not spurn the subtle 
temptings of the ouc, and heed the warning voice 
of the other? Alas! that voice was weaker now 
than once. So long had she stifled its pleadings 
that it was gradually becoming silent, and inured 
to sin. A. heart is hard, a conscience wavering, 






































that will deny and scorn a mother’s affection, ant 
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this Mrs. Graves had already donc. What else 
could be expected but chat she would yield to 
every new temptation, and continue in the path of" 
crimo and misery? As we have seen, at times her 
conscience goaded her to distraction; but pride and 
ambition overcame those transient, painful chid- 
ings, and still she kept on in her course of wrong 
loing, 

The struggle was over. The burning summer 
sun, who sometimes withdraws his face behind a 
few gathered clouds, when the earth is parched 
with thirsty heat, to hold n fierce conference with 
the generous little raindrops, for whose presence 
We 80 long, comes forth a proud, haughty and de- 
termided conqueror. And like that sun Mra, 
Graves’ face assumed a hold, unrelenting air, as 
she decided the inward contest in favor of wrong, 
banishing the clouds of remorse and misgivings 
from her mind. With a firm hand she lifted the 
heavy packayo from its safe repository, seated 
hereelf in the soft-cushioned rocker that had for 
years been tho restiny-place of Anna Graves, and 
placing ber lamp upon the small work-table, de- 
iberately unticd tho cord that fastened the con- 
cealed object from view, and unrolled the thick 
brown paper. A quaint and eluborately-carved Ma- 
hogony box came to light, to which wae attached, 
by a diminutive gold chain, a curiously shaped 
silver key. She eagerly placed it in the Jock, and 
as it yielded to her touch, raised the cover. Upon 
the top lay a single ring, lot of dark-anburn hair, 
and a miniature set ina case richly studded with 


“There is nothing changed,” murmured she, 
as the teara sparkled in hereyes. ‘It ia the same 
plensant place.” 

“ Yes, the very same; and now that we have you 
back once more, it will not be_as lonely as it has 
been,” smiled Aunt Kitty. “But dear me! hero 
I stand like a great simpleton, never offering to 
show you up stairs, so you can get ready for tea;” 
and the bustling housekeeper led the way to Effie’s 
room, where she insisted upon being allowed the 
privilege of helping her in the arrangement of ber 
toilet, 

Then they went to the dining-room, in which 
the clegantly-spread table stood, a representation 
of Aunt Kitty’s superior culinary skill and taste. 
It was a merry trio that gathered around the so- 
cial board, and joined in cheerful conversation; 
and Aunt Kitty laughingly declared it was mouths 
sinee Mr. Sherwood had looked so happy. 

“And it is months since I have eaten such bis- 
cuits as these,” said Effie. “I don’t intend to flat- 
ter you, Aunt Kitty, but I believe your biscuits 
have quite spoiled my taste, for my nose always 
inclines upwards at any others.” 

A smile of gratified and honest pride glowed on 
the round face of the good housekeeper. 

“Did you have a good boarding-place at Mad- 
ame Lisben’s ?” 

“Oh, yes; atlenst, the school girls all said it 
was pretty good; but I missed your coffee, Such 
muddy stuff as we were favored with occasionally ! 
Bessie Copley told the head waiter to take her 






ped, and gazed in alarm at the expression of pain 
that convulsed his face. “ You are sick, uncle, 
cried she, springing forward and placing her hand 
on his damp forehead. “ Why did you not toll 
me that you was too indisposed to listen to my 
talk? - 

“Tam quite woll now, Effie,” retarned he, smil- 
ing faintly. ‘It was only a momentary illness.’ 

“ But I insist that it is something serious, and 
shall take upon myself the responsibility of a phy- 
sician. 

She left the room and quickly returned with a 
pair of pillows and a glass of water. Placing the 
pillows upon the sofa, she ordered her uncle to lie 
down, assuming a tone of mock gravity, accom- 
panied by an authoritative gesture. Ho obeyed, 
to please hor; and seating herself near him, sho 
leisurely examined his finger nails, and placed her 
rosy fingers upon his wrist. : 

“Te is as I feared, my beloved patient,” said she, 
with a dubious shake of her head; ‘‘ these unmis- 
takable symptoms are often seen by members of 
the medical profession. They are nails of an un- 
certain length, with a amall collection of dirt be- 
neath them. Linen wristbands, that Jack a neat- 
ness and precision of stitching; uncombed whis- 
kers, and neck-tie arranged in a one-sided manner. 
In short, you are a victim to the disease called 
‘ Neglecting of propria personae,’ and I shall pre- 
acribe as a remedy a strict superintendence of your 
habits by a charming young niece, alternated with 
an occasional scolding, to be delivered viva voce, 


pearls. Beneath them were manuscript papers, | cup and exchange it for some May weed tea, the| and by this same young lady. Are you satisfied 


and a small purple-covered book, closely filled 
with writing. This Mrs. Graves opened, and as 
she glanced over its pages, a cry of surprise broke 
quickly from her parted lips.” 

“ Merciful heavens! €an this be true?” sho ex- 
claimed, and then sat spell-bound, perusing leaf 
after leaf with deep interest. 


There was no fire iu the room, and her fingers | above our heads,” said Mr. Sherwood,” if two | covery,” said Effic, reaching him the glass of wa-| lustrated? I thought she was too amiable to gain 


last morning at school.” . 
re “ Did Bessie come home with you?” asked Aunt 
itty. 


day, and they left in the afternoon. I shall oxpect 


her over here in the morning.” 
“And I shall expect to have the house torn down 


with my advice?” queried she, archly, : 
“Honoring, as I do, your superior skill and judg- 
ment in the capacity of a physician,” said Mr. 


“No; Frank came after her day before yester-| Sherwood, smilingly, “I shall checrfully submit | disinterested friend—the noble enemy, and the 


to. any, course of treatment on which you may de- 
cide.” 
“Then you may rely on the hope of a speedy re- 


grew benumbed with cold; while, as the air grew | such madcaps get together, free from the restraints | ter. 


more chill, a convulsive shiver passed trom head 
to foot. Still she clutched the papers eayerly, nor 
paused until their contents were all revealed to 
her excited mind. Sho was strangely moved by 





of school laws aud teachers.” 


uncle,” laughed Effic. 
langh—how refreshing it sounded! It was a long 


He placed it to his lips, drank, and returned the 


“TJ presume your expectations will be fulfilled, | glass. Then, dropping the character of doctor, | of school acquaintances, that disliked Efti 
That free and musical} Eftic resumed their former rambling conversation | One was her haughty step-sister, amd the other a 


upon old friends and acquaintances. At an early. 


what she read, and with her eyes fixed upon the | time since the monotony of their meal time had} hour Mr. Sherwood dismissed her, upon the plea 
carpet, she became so lost iu revery that she did | been disturbed by that glad voice, and it rang| of her fatigue after travelling, and she retired to 


not arouso until the bells chimed four. Then 
quickly returning the papers to the box, she locked 
iu, and avain placed it in concealment, 

“ Lie there for the present,” muttered she. “ It 
I mistako not, I only am aware of the existence of 
this strange, hidden treasure; and if’ [ choose to 


sweetly in her guardian’s ears. 
“Ts Bessie as wild and untamable as you?” he 
asked. 

“Why, uncle, you astonish me! 
\ 


ing-school, styled wild and untamable! Was there 


wield my knowedge arizht in the future, Effie | ever such unparallelled audacity ?” 


Graves is entirely in my power; but I will be cau- 
tious and wary, for tho time has not_yet come 
when I need this power. When it docs I shall not 
scruple to use it to serve my purposes.” 

Au exultant light gleamed in her dark eyes as 
she proceeded to her apartment. 

“This is marvelously strango, but it 
ward my plans for the fucure. Ab! Miss Effie, 
beware how you thwart inc now, for I can embit- 





piness with o scorching, fiery, poison draught, 
that will penetrate your very soul with withering 
force.” 

She sought her pillow for repose; but the won- 
derful events and revelations of the eveniug came 
crowding up before her, and arising, she rapidly 
prepared a powerful narcotic, which she swallow- 
ed, aud yielding to its influence, sank into a heavy, 
dreamless slumber that lasted for hours, 





Chapter XEX.—F, iendships. 
“Ob, dark indeed would be this world 
Did we not sometimes find 
‘The best of all carth’s lairy gifts, 
‘A truv and kindred mind, 
And though we only meet to part, 
Yet pleasaut thoughts remain, 
Yo cheer our onward path when Time 
Hath strewn that path with paln.”? 
OUR balmy springs had yielded to summer’s 
gentle breath; followed by autumnns in whose 
melancholy train came frost-pinioned winters, 
since hfe Graves first came to Vakwood Mall; 
and for three years she had been attending school 
in Harrisburg. People secretly wondered that Mr. 
Sherwood did not place her at seme boarding- 
school in Philadelphia; but, ay he did not choose 
to explain his reasons for sending her away, they 








+ were obliged to resort to imagination for the evi- 





dent cause. During Ettie’s absence he had spent 
the greater portion of his time in travelling, and 
the old hall had becn a lonesome place. Now Ef- 
fie was at last coming home again to remain, and 
great was the joy manifested by the housckeeper 
and servents, who sincerely loved their joyous lit- 
tle mistress. Nicholas expressed a fear that Miss 
Effie would not be so kind and lively now that she 
was a young lady of seventeen; but Chloe ven- 
tured to wager her new shawl that Miss Ettic 
would come back as big a witch asever. “Hadn’t 
she writ to Mr. Sherwood about the fun she and 
that Miss Bessie Copley, of Popple Grove, had out 
of school? A body might as well try to make aw 
white sheep black as wy to make a prim doll of 
Miss Efile.” 

{ct was ut the close of a pleasant afternoon in 
May that the long-cxpected one arrived. As the 
carriage drove up to the gate, Aunt Kitty caine 
hurrying across the lawn, closely followed by 
Chloe and Ann, while the remaining members of 
the houschold came straygling alone to welcome 
Miss Kftic. Mr. Sherwood, who had met her at 
the city und’accompanicd her home, assisted her 
to alight, and the uext moment she was surround- 
by the uvisy group, vigorously shaking the hand 
of each. 

“T see you have not forgotten me,” said she, 
with a musical laugh, as she turned towards the 
house. 

Chloe darted a triumphant glance on Nicholas, 
whispering to Ann that “ Miss Lflic wasn’t spoiled 
abit’ At this moment Curly, who had heard the 
fainiliar lnugh, caine bounding down the path with 
a whiue of joy; and dropping the parcel that she 
held in her hands, Etfic bent over him, throwing 
her arm across his neck, 

“Oh! Curly, my dear old friend, this is the happi- 
est greeting of all, Do you know, my good old 
tellow, that I would have given the world to catch 
a glimpse of your honest old faco while { was 

nie 2”? 

The dog answered her with the most extraordi- 
nary mauifestations of joy, and after caressing 
him a moment, she passed up the steps and paused. 
on the piazza to look around the yard. 
































“Perhiups so, in the time of the ancients,” smiled 
Mr. Sherwood. 


replied she, as they rose from the table, and pro- 
eeeded towards the parlor. 
“Wave you heard from Clarence lately?” in- 


upon the sofa. 


you?” 
“T fear he forgets his wild cousin Effie,” replied 


a year since his letters have ceased.” 
“That is singular. Have you heard nothing 
from him in any way since?” 


Adelle Graves that he is in good health, but that 
is all. Where is he?” 


ology. Since he graduated he has devoted his 
whole time to this ‘grand hobby,’ as he denomi- 
nates it. How did you get on with Adelle at 
school ?” 


ed to notice me, and when she did I very wisely 
concealed my aversion for her. She did not at- 


not see her 2 great deal.” 

“T hoped that old aversion would disappear as 
you grew older.” 

“So did I, uncle,” responded Effie, “ but she 
would not let me like her. At times she was pas- 
sably polite to me; and then, when she had her 
lofty fits, she seemed the exact personification of 
Cxsar’s famous letter— Veni, vidi, vici;’ but let 
her pass now,” added she, gaily. “It is no time 
to cherish enmity, and I would wish her well, not- 
withstanding her insulting treatment to me.” 


“T am glad that you can overcome your indig- 
nation,” said Mr, Sherwood, smiling approvingly. 
“Unele,” said Effie abruptly, “ Can you tell me 
what ails papa?” 

“T cannot, my pet,” replied he, sadly. 

“He was so sad and reserved when he met me 
to-day,” continued she, as her eyes filled with 
tear drops, “ that [ could hardly keep from erying. 
[t cannot be that his business is so hurrassing and 
troublesome that it can render him unhappy. Are 
his circumstances embarrassed ?” 

“Ty my knowledge they never were in a more 
flourishing condition.” 

“Then his trouble must arise at home,” sighed 
Effic; “and I have no means of ascertaining its 
nature, or preventing it.” 

“Perhaps there is no serious cause of his sad 
appearance. It is natural to suppose that your re- 
turn would revive past associations and memories 
of your mother.” Mr. Sherwood spoke with a 
subdued tone, and a shadow rested on his brow. 
“God grant that it may be nothing more,” said 
Effic earnestly; and for some moments they were 
ilent. When Jiftic spoke at last, it was in a zen- 
tle voice. “Uncle, in all the time that I have been 
absent from home, you have never written me 
one word of Mildred the Wanderer, Have you 
ever heard of her, or her abductor, since the night 
in which he stole your horses and carried her 
away?” 

“Not one word. I have searched and adver- 
tised, but with no clue to success.” Lffie shud- 
dered. 

“T cannot describe my feelings when [ think of 
the tale she told me that night. [t would have 
touched an iron heart to gaze upon ber misery as 
she spoke of her child—her only daughter. Oh, 
uncle, can & more poiynant arrow of grief enter a 
parent’s heart than the belief that a darling child 
is wandering in the wide world somewhere, embit- 
tered by the knowledge that she cannot be found 
—or what is worse still, the torturing anxiety of 
protracted search and continued suspense, meet- 
ing with constant rebuffs and failures—” she stop- 


























her sleeping apartment. 
Before sunrise the next morning Effie was up 
and inhaling the cool, fresh air. She visited the 


Z, a young| orchard, in company with Curly, and picked o| Effie’s bravery, and I did not think I could raise 
lady fresh from Madame Lishen’s faultless board- | bouquet of peach, cherry and apple blossoms, cov- | such a storm as I did.” 


ering Curly’s collar with a huge wreath of the 


ing one near her, she Ied him gently by his fore- 
top toa stump, and mounting it, sprang nimbly 


vill for- | quired she, in a careless tone, as she seated herself | upon his back. He had never carried a burden, | her revengeful disposition, while her shafts fell 


and frightened and spirited, he dashed away 





“Yes, I received a letter from him last week.| across the pasture, wheeling and snorting in a} girl cither treated Delle’s insults with complete in- 
ter your whoie life, and drug the cup of your hap-|Doesn’t he continue his correspondence with | manner that threatencd to upsct tho enjoyment of | difference, or answered them playfully; and when 


Effie’s ride; and he finally succeeded in shifting 
her from his back to the soft green turf, where 





she, with a slight blush, “for it is now more than | she lay for a moment, and then arising, gave vent | what none of the rest of us would,—kept her lips 


to a peal of mirth that was decidedly unladylike. 
When she returned to the house she found 
breakfast waiting; and after it was over, she ex- 


“Yes, I have heard several times by the way of | plored the house from attic to cellar to ascertain | and so I will agree with you that your friend Effie ¥| 


if it was in the least altered. On becoming con- 
vineed that it was unchanged, she seated herself 


“Tn Virginia, pursuing his favorite study—ge- | at the piano; and, as she was rattling off her wild- | and the conversation changed. 


est strains, a familiar voice culled from the hall— 
“ Ettic, Effie Graves! where are you!” 

“This way,” cried Effie, bounding towards the 
door, and a tall, well-proportioned form, accom- 


“Oh, very well indeed. She seldom condescend- | panied by eyes of the deepest blue, and bright|cr of Poplar Grove. Their mother had died in 


golden hair, made its appearance at the door. 
“Oh, Bessic, I’m so glad you’ve come!” ex- 


tend until the last year I was there, and so I did| claimed Effie, seizing her around the waist, and | in the world, with the exception of their kind un- 


whirling her about the room until they both sank 

dizzy and breathless upon the sofa, “ I’m so glad 

you've come!” repeated Lflie, giving her an over- 

powering hug. 

“ Ettie Graves, I protest against such treat- 

ment,” gasped the girl. 

rf Bat I must give vent to my joy at meeting you 

again.” 

< Can’t I come in for a share?’ said a playful 

voice; and starting, Effie turned to see Frank Cop- 

ley standing in the centre of the room. 

“No, you execruble follow! you deserve punish- 

ment for stealing in upon us unawares,” retorted 

Effie, loosening her grasp. 

“Thank fortune I'see, I hear and breathe once 

more,” exclaimed Bessic. 

“ Aren’t you going to invite me to a seat, Miss 

Effie?” asked Frank. 

“ Cortainly;” and arising she proffered hima 

chair, and removed Bessio’s hat und shawl with- 
out ceremony. 

“TI knew you would come to-day,” continued 
she, as she resumed her seat. 

“Of course,” chimed in the mischievous fellow. 
“ow hard it must be to such inseparable devot- 
ed friends that fate requires thom to remain absent 
from cach other for the lengthy space of two days 
and a half.” 

“ Yes, it is just as hard as it is for some young 
gentlemen to keep silent,” returned Bessie, laugh- 
ing. 

“T stand reproved, most noble sister,” said the 
fun-loving Frank. “ But excessive talkativeness 
is atrait strongly marked in our family character; 
therefore I pray you excuse me, and blame me 
not too severely,” 

“1 had already excused you, knowing that the 
peculiarities of a weak-headed person are strong 
self-esteem and constant use of the tongue.” 

“Enough! enough!” said Frank, with a depre- 
cating gesture. “TI surrender, and acknowledge 
myself ina fair way to become vanquished. But 
why sits Effic so grave and silent?” 

“T can explain the cause,” said EMfo, bowing 
with profound courtesy. “I have taught myself 
to listen with reverence to the words of ths wise 
and aged; and even were I disposed to do other- 
wise [could but remain silent at the present time, 
for the scintillating tlashes of your wit and elo- 
quence completely overawe me.” 

“Thou hast said nobly, young lady,” spoke 
Frank in a solemn tone, that called forth a peal of 
Jaughter from Bessie, which was echoed by Effie. 

“ Let’s have some music,” exclaimed Bessic, ap- 
proaching the piano; and, selecting » trio from the 











same, that made him appear grotesque and dic- | believe she has over forgiven you for it, while it 

ulous. Then she seated herself upon the stone | has rendered her conduct more proud and Pprovok- 

wall between the orchard and the adjoining en-| ing towards Effie. She boasted thatall she attend- 

“Tt is not recorded in history, I am very sure,” | closure, in which a pair of young colts were quict- | ed that school for was the Prospect of spiting Effie 
ly grazing upon the tender young grass, and coax- | Graves, as she knew she could.” 





pile of shects, she seated herself and 
playing a prelude. Frank and Effie ftood one 
side; and, as his melodious bass mingled with th 
rich alto of Bessic’s voice, and e's clear-toned 
soprano, tho room seemed ff to/overflowi; 
with the taneful melody. It melhted ous f 


the closed doors of the library, and’ brought 
Sherwood to the parlor door, where H6 ‘stood. 
silent listenor until they had fitisted the ieco, 
Then, coming forward, he introduced hifnself re 
questing the little group to favor him with ‘avoth. 
er song. They complied, and ag&in the harmoni. 
ous voices blended richly togother in a quaint ine 
ry song. : 

“ Hark! do you hear that?” said Chloe, 
Reto oven emeh her tin of bread. A 
38 Effie’s voico doesn’t sound perzackly like 
glad angel's! you can pick it out trom all ae 

rest. 
Aunt Kitty and Ann suspended th 
a moment to inren ih ee tir Isbors for 
Dear cl ,” said the good house! ii 
her ruddy face glowed with pleasure eer ile 
heart good to have her at home and happy.” y 
When Frank and Bessie took their fepartny re it 
was with the assurance from Effie that she would 
soon visit Poplar Grove and spend the day; and 
Frank declared, as brother and sister wended their 
way down the path that led to the river, that tho 
had spent a delightful morning; adding, carelegs- 
ly, “But I thin! your judgment is partial when 
you ipeoueunes Miss Effie a model character.” - 
“Then you are mistaken,” replied his sister 
warmly. “You do not know Effio Graves. Shé 
is as gay as a wild bird, as bright as a sunheam, 
and braveas a soldier. She is the self-sacrificing, 


same kind-hearted girl in all sorts of weather.” 
“You are an enthusiastic champion,” smiled he; 


“but how has her nobleness as an enemy been ilt 


foes.”” 
“She is. There were but two, in all our circle 


le Graves, 


shadow companion of the hatefal gir) 

were both influenced by petty envy ar jeuloune 
.. 1 do not wonder that Adelle Graves does not & 
like Effie,” said Frank, thoughtfully, “ they are ao 
very unlike. 1 recollect <elling Delle, three or four 
years ago, what Clarence Le Grange wrote about 


“‘T remember it,” langhed Bessie;” and I do not 
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“ And did she succeed ?” 
“No; she morely made herself conspicuons for 


harmlessly on Effle’s head; for the good-natured 


it was in her power to tell Madame Lisben what 
would have expelled Adello from sehool, she did 


sealed.” Frank laughed. 
“Tsce, sis, that you are bound to convince me 
of the fact that earth does not hetd anether such; 


is a treasure.” 
“Thank you for that, Frank,” replied Bessie; 


Here let us pause and give o brief delineation | 
of the two characters. Frank and Bessie Cople 
were the inheritors of a handsome fortune, 

resided with their father’s only brother, the own- 


‘essic’s infancy, and their father in a short time 
afterwards, leaving the two orphan children alone 





cle and aunt, who took them to their hearts, and 
gave them love and sympathy. They ‘had grown 
up warmly attached to each other, and possesséd 
a similarity of disposition. Truth, candor and 
generosity were prominent traits in the character 
of each; while Bessic’s confiding love ane timidity 
were contrasted with Frank’s off-hand sentiment i 
and boldness. Bessie was now eighteen, and her 
brother four years her senior; both fresh from te 
dious confinement at books, and ready for enjoy- 
ment. As we have already foreseen, they will 
find an agreeable companion in Effie, who was the 
confidential friend and schoolmate of the warm- 
hearted Bessie; and many happy hours were an- 
ticipated to be spent together in the long bright 
summer days that were coming on. Effie was as 
well pleased with the visit of the morning as her 
companions, and was eloquent in her encomiums 
on the goodness of her classmate and friend. 
During the first two weeks of her stay at home 
scarcely a day passed but found them together; 
horseback rides, sailing excursions, and quel 
walks, remarkable for their noisiness, wero very 
favorable to enjoyment. 
One evening, about three weeks from the time 
of Effie’s arrival at Onkwood Hall, as sho three 
friends were scated upon a pretty rural scat, 
beneath the oaks that shadowed tho lawn, a8 
Frank proposed that, as they had participased in 
every other amusement, they should play at blind 
man’s buff. ‘lo this the merry girls acceded, Ef- 
fic volunteering to become blinded first; and, tying 
athick bandage over her eyes, they limited the 
space in which they were to remain, and the game 
commenced. Turning in every direction, Hfile 
stretched out her arms, and, guided by a smoth- 
ered tittering from Bessie, followed closely in her 
wake, while Frank was all the time within arms 
length of her. The gate opened and shut, and ex- 
claiming, “ That is Frank Copley going out of tho 
yard,” Effle walked towards the path. Sho heard 
an absolate giggle from behind her, but without 
stopping, she Kept on. 

“Pye caught you at last,” cried she, grasping 
some one by the hand. “ My toilsome efforts are 
rewarded.” And, raising the bandage from her 
eyes, sho saw, to her confusion and dsmey, that 
she was holding the hand of Clarenco Le Grange. 

A roar of laughter from Frank Copley greeted 
her car as Clarence smilingly said, vi 

“Tam easily cagght, cousin Effie; and if Thad 
known you were really pursuing me L would have 
given you the chance of rewarding your efforts 
sooner,” 
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A burning flush suffused Effie’s cheek, but her 
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¢ e way to anger; but now he was partially under the | in infinite morcy would pardon her for the Sa- f an impos dT cannot 
: @), “What does Effie think about it?” Tnfashce ee a. heavy dram, and th a brutal oath | Viour’s sake, And oh! entreat her, by ali thatshe bins are the dupe iything foe way relnte frum 
: ca “T think, pneles that if : could with true polite-| he uttercd a tornado of bitter invectives against | loves, by her hopes of salvation, and her belief in fer > ic3 
ness, escape her coming, I would do so; but as I}her. She dropped her work and fixed her eyes | God, to lay down the title that she now wears to} ti am, i ink yo 
i) cannot, I shall be obliged to perform ‘the sacred steadily upon Re bloated face, saying, calinly—> undéccive the noble victim of her wiles, and re- ‘You'are mistaken;, madam, if; you think | you. 
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but am truly grateful that you have submitted to 
your captivity with such a yielding graco; and 
she attempted to withdraw her hand, but he held 
it firmly, imprisoning her other within his clasp. 

“Haven’t you a word of greeting for me, after 
our long separation ?” 


pride would not submit to a betrayal of embarass- 
ment, and she replied without hesitation, 
“T will not complain of the past, Mr. Le Grango, 


Casting her eyes upon the ground, she simply 


replied, me 
Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Le Grange. 
“The captive has become the conqueror; and 
when that cool, ceremonious Mr. Le Grange is 
changed to ‘cousin Clarence,’ you may depart. 
She darted one glance at his smiling face from 
bencath her long 
ful tone, 


“Tam glad to see you, cousin Clarence. Wel- 


come to Oakwood Hall!” 


“That will do;” and he released her hands, go- 
ing forward to Frank Copley and his sister, whom 


he freeted warmly. . 
«Where is uncle Forrest?” asked he, turning to 
Effie. 


. . ; ; buried—buried by charity; and the onl 
“We are momontarily expecting his return from | for Mildred’s board, Selicia’s earnings were the | it back. aor ied stood. ie che rave was Selick 
the city. Will you walle into tho houso?” sole support of the family, as all that her husband| “Yes,” said Mrs. Adams. Adams. With unselfish kindness she had smooth- 

“No,” interrupted the incorrigible Frank, as | could obtain was bartered for rum. A spasm of pain convulsed her countenance. ed the wandering, thorny path of the forsaken 
Clarence was about to reply, “ Bessie and [ will| Seated before the table, with his head leaned on y- 


carry him, for I know he must be tired.” 
. Clarence laughed as ho seated himself under the 


oak. 

“T would prefer to remain here a while, the air 
is so pleasant and balmy.” 

“Very well, cousin Clarenco,” returned Effie, 
speaking his name with marked emphasis. “Pray 
excuse me for a short time, while I go and order 
tea;” and courtesying demurely, she crossed the 
lawn, ascended the steps, and disappeared from 
sight, followed by the dark eyes of Clarence Le 
Grange. 

She had changed but little in the time that had 
elapsed since he had seen her lust. She had the 
same large, mischief-twinkling eyes—the same 
pouting lips and glossy auburn ringlets. 
form was more fully developed, and she was a tri- 
fle taller, though even now she could not aspire to 
the medium standard of height; but she was 
more beautiful than in the years gone by; and so 
he thought, as he gazed after her retreating form, 
and then turned to answer a remark made by 
Frank, 

Scarcely a moment intervened before Mr. Sher- 
wood drove up; and when he had given Clarence 
a hearty welcome, Effie came oat to announce 
tea; and with parting compliments Frank and Bes- 
sie took leave, while Mr. Sherwood and Clarence 

roceeded to the dining-room— not before Mr. 
herwood paused to place a letter in Effie’s hand, 
which she carried to the library to peruse, 

‘Tea was soon despatched, and after waitiug some 
time for her return, as Clarence retired to his room, 
Mr. Sherwood sought the library, tapping gently 
on the door, and entering as he heard her low 
“come in.” Sho was seated by the table, with 
her head supported by her hand, and a thought- 
ful expression on her countenance. As he camo 
forward she arose, and placing the letter she hud 
received within his hand, said, smiling, 

“Just sec my flattering epistle, and tell me if 
you don’t think the writer deals in the manufac- 
ture of soft soap.” 

He took the paper, and seating himself by her 
Bide, read it through. 

“And 80, cousin, or sister Adelle Graves is con- 
templating a lengthy visit to Oakwood Hall?” 

“She intends to come, [ believe.” 


duties of hospitality with as cheerful a grace as I 
can conveniently command.” 

“T cannot understand her motives in coming,” 
said Mr. Sherwood; “and I am very sorry that. 
she chooses to inflict her presence on you, after 
her repeated insults and false allegations concern- 
ing you. Still, as she persists in such a strange 
course of conduct, as your father’s niece and adoupt- 
ed daughter, we must extend to her the cheerful 
courtesy of a respectful, friendly host and hostess ; 
but you need go no further than endeavor to en- 
tertain her hospitably, for she is neither a chosen 
companion or invited guest, and therefore cannot 
be entitled to your friendship. She can but claim 
your polite attention.” 

“T could not profess friendship for Delle, even 
if it were necessary, for I cannot play the hypo- 
crite; but I promise you, dear uncle, that you shall 
soe how coinpletely I can lay aside all prejudices, 
aud treat her with simple kindness, who has en- 
deavored to stamp me with disgrace.’’ 

He took her hand in his. “You are a good girl, 
my little Eflie—the only one on earth that I have 
to love me, and I cannot tell you the pleasure it 
gives me to sce your appreciation of right and 
wrong. [ would not have you guilty of a hypo- 


critieal ‘act, nor would I wish you to treat your 


presuming visitor with rudeness. Let your own 
true discrimination guide you, and I do not think 
you will fail in your trying task.” 

“T will try to do so, uncle,” replied she softly. 

“ Aud in trying, do not forget that there is ono 
who will assist. you, if you invoke his uid.” She 
was silent. 
weary.” continued he. 
longer to reccive lectures,” 

“ She arose, and bending over, imprinted a kiss 
on his forehead.” 


“Tam not tired of my lecture, but I will depart. 


Goo night, uncle!” 
“Good night, Effie! May God bless you, my 
child.” Aud she was gone. 


Chapter XX.—Selicia Adams. 
Work! Work! Work! 
From weary chime to elmo, 
‘Work! Work! Work! 
As prisoners work for crime. 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seain, and gusset, and band, * 

TM the heart is sick, and the braln benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 
doNG OF THE Sint. 





hes, and then said, in a play- 


Her 


“Teis late, my child, and you must be 
“YT will not keep you here 


of the time, closed; and within tho scantily-fur- 
nished apartments the samo air of cleanliness and 
order prevailed. But on the faces of the inhabit- 
ants the flight of Time was more clearly represent- 
ed. On the features of David Adams intemper- 
ance had stamped its scal; and his trembling 
herves, rambling and indistinct conversation, iu- 
dicated that the destroyer exercised arbitrary sway 
over mind and body. 

Upon the fare head of Selicia deep lines wero 
traced, that spoke of care and suffering; anda 
weary look was resting in the depths of her pene- 
trating blue eyes, despite the brave resolution that 
still characterized the lincaments of her thin, pale 
face. She was seated ina low, wood-bottomed 
chair, in the front room, plying her needle, with 
pricked and _ stifily-swoolen fingers, from carly 
morning until the solemn chiming of the mid-night 
hour. Necessity compelicd her to bend over her 
sewing, pausing only tu discharge her household 
dutics with hurried steps; and now before her lay 
a pile of shirts uncommenced, while she was put- 
ting the last stitches to a dozen that must be car- 
ried to the shop that night before she slept. 
Aside from the small remuneration paid by Ashicy 


his arms, the wretched incbriate watched the swift 
movement of his wife’s fingers for along time in 
silence. By and by he spoke, in an unsteady voice. 
se Selicia, Mr. Ashley writes that he is coming 


“ Well, what of that ? asked the woman,’ without 
an instant ccssation in the motion of her needle.” 

“Why, being an old acquaintance and associate 
—yes, [may say associate of mine—he will want 
to come here and board.” 

She’ made no reply ashe stopped; and seeing 
this, he spoke again. 

. ‘He bas made quite a sumof money in New 
York—yes, quite a sum, and I presume will pay as 
well. Whatis your opinion about his coming— 
your candid opinion?” 

“T think that he will not come here to board 
again while I do the work,” answered she, cmphat- 
ically” 

iis Adams twisted himself nervously in his 
chair. 

“ Now, Selicia, let me remonstrate. Mr. Ashley 
is aresolute man—yes, a very resolute man, and 
if you provoke him we shall both be sorry.” 

* You may be, but I shall not, was her concise 
reply.” 

« ‘Why do you speak so strong—yes, so decided- 
ly strong against his coming?” 

“ Because he is a villain.” 

“That is a hard word, Selicia—a very hard 
word;” and the man worked assiduonsly with 
the toe of his hoot, endeavoring to enlarge a hole 
in the worn rag carpet beneath his feet, “I 
should not like to have it said of me.” 

“Te is his just merit.” 

“Mrs. Adams George Ashley is my friend—yes, 
I respect him in the face of the world—my friend, 
and I desire you to treat him as such.” 

He brought his foot down energetically upon the 
floor and waited for areply. “ Why dov’t you 
speak, madam?” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“Do you intend to allow Mr. Ashly to board 
here?” 

“Tdo not.” 

It was not often that David Adams forgot him- 
self'in the presence of his wife so far as to give 





“You are wasting breath, David, for I shall not 
change my mind. George Ashley and I can never 
live under the sume roof.” 

Mr. Adams turned and looked iu his wife’s face; 
there was no indecision there, and he knew that 
it was useless for hin tosay more. He was galled 
by the proud, determined spirit she exhibited; but 
the past had taught him that he must bend before 
it; and arising, with a muttered curse he approach- 
the door. 

“Are you going out?” asked Sclicia, as ao 
shadow of pain flitted across her face. 

“ Yes, madam, I am,” replied he, a8 he passed 
hurridly into the street. 

She lifted her window curtains and gazed after 
him until he passed from sight; and then dropping 
it with a sigh, she again resumed her work, Tvo 
well did she know the place towards which his 
steps were bent; and, as ber cycs sought the shirt 
on which she was sewing, a solitary tear fell from 
her cheek, whilo her heart was filled with bitter 
reflections. 

How cheerfully would she have labored to sup- 
port her husband in old age had he heen the victim 
of disease. How much lighter would the weight 
of toil and care rest on her shoulders did he but 
appreciate her, and strive to break away from the 
slavery of rum, instead of spending his time and 
scanty means in idle dissipation. She recalled to 
mind the days of her youth, when she had implic- 
itly loved this now degraded and weak minded 
man, whdm she believed to be honest and true 
then, Whatwas he now? She shuddered as she 
asked herself this question, and urged her aching 
fingers to apply themselves more speedily to their 
task. She had no leisure for sorrow and tears, and 
with a heroic effort she choked Lack the tide of 
fecling that swelled from ber soul. 

The clock struck six, and laying aside her work, 
she arose and proceeded to the kilchen, where she 
kindled a fire in ber small cooking stove. Then 
she filled her tea kettle, and placed it over the blaze 
brought a plate of bread from the pantry, and 
slowly browned the slices before the coals, while 
the kettle sung a merry song as the tlames danced 
brightly beneath it. When sh ¢ had finished her 
toust she prepared acup of fresh tea, and placing 
the refreshments upon a salver, over which was 
thrown a coarse, snow-white towel, descended to 
the room occupied by Mildred. 

After the first few months of her confinement, 
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child once more. But, as Mrs. Adams entered the 
room she was struck with surprise at the maniac’s 
altered demeanor. She was sitting on the floor, 
with her hands clasped around her knecs, her 
head inclined forward, and her lips eagerly parted, 
as if straining every nerve to catch a distant sound. 
Placing her food upon the table, Mrs. Adams went 
near her arid said, kindly— 

“Come, Mildred, I have brought your supper!”, 
The woman slowlyly turned her head, 

“ Where am I? 

The question was asked with natural calmness, 
and a thrill darted through her listener’s frame us 
the thouzht flushed across her mind that these 
might be the symptons of returning reason. 
“You are with friends,” replied she, gazing 
earnestly in Mildred’s face. 

She drew her hand across her brow. “ T have 
slept a long time, and dreamed strango fantasies, 
but my head is getting clearer now.” 

“ Drink this ;” and Mrs. Adams handed her the 
tea. 

ane took the cup and drained it with feverish 
thirst. 

“ Am Lin Pliladelphia?” asked she, as sho gave 








“Tell me how [ was brought here the last time 
—I remember the first.” 

In a few words Mrs Adams related all that she 
knew of it; and, when she had finished, Mildred 
asked, . 
How long havo I been here?” Her companion 
hesitated, and she continued. “You need not be 
afraid to tell me, for I know it is along, long, 
time. It was winter then, and it is summer now; 
and she pointed towards the empty grate, in which 
was placed a maple branch. 

“ Yes, itis June, and you have been here three 
years last January.” 

“ Milford started.” 

“So long as that?” said she in a dreamy tone. 
“ And have I been—she stopped, and looked in 
Mrs. Adam’s face. 

She could not speak, but nodded a reply. 
Mildred laid her hand on her bosom. Iam tired, 
said she, in a low voice, 

“Let me help you to bed;” and_ assisting her to 
rise, Sclicia Adams supported her feeble steps 
across the room, aiding her as she got in bed, and 
then stood in silence by her side. ildred gazed 
at her with searching eyes. * 

“ Can [ trust you?” 

“Through life and Death,” was the firm re- 
sponse. 

“ Then sit by my side, for Ihave something to 
tell you.” 

She drew a chair to the bedside and seated her- 
self. 

“ Tell me your name, said Mildred, calmly. 

“ Selicia Adams.” 

Again the dark, gleaming eyes sought tho depths 
of the pale-blue orbs bent pityingly upon them, 
and the woman spoke solemnly— 

“Selicin Adams, I have a child; an only daugh- 
ter, living in this city, and I give you my farewell 
message for her. I have returned to consciousness 
but to die; and when the last struggle is over, and 
my spirit is freed from its frail prison, take one 
lock of this silver hair from my head and carry 
it toher. Tell her it was bleached by the suffer- 
ings she has caused me, butI forgave her, Tell 
her that in my dying hour I prayed for her—pray- 
ed that she might kneel in the sincerity of humilia- 
tion before the shrine of repentance, and that God 





turn to her true position.” 

She ceased, and closed her eyes as if exhausted; 
and then, in a culm, unsteady voice, Mrs. Adams 
spoke. 

“Thave listened to your message, Mildred; I 
shall never forget it; but you must tell moto whom 
T shall deliver it.” 

Mildred raised her weary eyelids, and breathing 
as if the words were forcedfrom her by severe 
pain, she said, 

“She stands before the world as the wife of 
Jobn Graves, but George Ashley is her true hus- 
band, and she should bear his name.” 

«John Graves!” repeated her companion, with 
white lips and dilated eyes. Did you not tell me 
that your daugliter’s name is Mury?” 

“Tt is,” faintly replied she. 

“But John Grave’s wife’s christian name is 
Amnie.” 

“ His first wife is dead.” 

“Dead,” repeated Sclicin Adams; and bowing 
her head upon her hands, she remained silent until 
Mildred again spoke. 

“Thave another favor to ask of you. John 
Graves has a daughter Eftie; should you ever meet 
her, say to her that [remembered her till death, 
and that her kindness to the half-crazed wanderer 
willbe rewarded. May God bless her brave, light 
heart, and shield it from blight.” She gasped for 
breath, and her companion sprang to her feet. 
“Stay!” whispered Mildred, divining her purpose 
as she turned to yethe room. “ Do not yo for 
help. Earthly assistance is of no avail, and L 
would die alone with you. If you havea Bible, 
read to me.” 

“ A worn Testament was lying on the little pine 
table, and taking it, Selicia turned to the fourteenth 
chapter of John, Mildred reached ont her hand 
and grasped her kind friend’s, pressing it warmly. 

“ Remember and discharge your duty faithfully 
to my child, and God will repay you tenfold.” 

Her companion returned tho pressure. 

“ Your requests shall all be fulfilled,” murmured 
she gently, and, at a sign from the dying woman, 
commenced reading. Slowly and distinetly she 
read on until she camo to the 27th verse.“ Peace 
[leave with you; my peace I give unto you; not 
as the world giveth give [ unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

“ Unconsciously, as her lips gave utterance to 
these words, her voice grew more soft and low; 
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breathed, “ Father, I come.” kThe white lids closed 
over the ‘ windows of the soul” —a faint sigh heav- 
ed from the throbbing heart and chest, and all 
was over. The wanderer had reached her home, 
and the weary soul was resting in angels’ arms. 

For a moment Selicia Adams gazed with awo 
upon the inanimate form, and then pressing her 
lips to the cold forehead, she reverently drew the 
sheet over her face, and turned from the room. 
She summoned a kind hearted neighbor; and to- 
gether they prepared a plain shrond, in which they 
arrayed the dead body, Mra. Adams imparting no 
more of her sad story than was necessary to ac. 
company the brief account of her sudden death. 
Then dressing herself for the street, and request- 
ing her neighbor to remain in the house until her 
return, Mrs. Adams started out to seck the reputed 
wife of Jolin Graves, thut she might listen to her 
mother’s dying words. 

The residence was easily found; but Mrs, Graves 
and daughter were gone into the country, and 
would not return within a weck, 23 the servant in- 
formed her. Disappointed and sorrowful she re- 
traced her stcps, aud the next day the poor maniac 





Milford Kingsley—stood by her in her last mo- 
ments, and followed her as an only friend to her 
humble tomb. And when the last deed of love and 
charity was performed the high-souled woman 
went back to the shadows of her dreary home and 
took up life’s: burden again; and, as she bent un- 
complaining over her needle work, thanked God 
silently that she had been allowed the privilege of 
comforting one broken heart, and performing a 
christian’s duty. 

David Adams was inoxpressibly shocked at his 
near proximity to death, and for days absent 
ed himself from his customary haunts; but the 
light, shallow impressions he had received soon 
wore away, and left him at ease to return to his 
former habits. 

Two weeks passed by, and a plonsant evening, 
in the first days of balmy June, found Selicia 
Adams upon the steps of Mr. Grave’s clegant 
dwelling. The servant who answered the bell 
stated that his mistress was at home; and upon 
telling him that she had something of great im- 
portance to communicate, he ushered her into the 
parlor to wait for the appearance of Mrs. Graves, 
(for thus we shall still designate her.) At Inst tho 
door opened, and Mildred’s daughter entered. 
Her black hair was twisted and coiled about her 
regally shaped head in shining bands; and her 
dress, which was of purpie satin, fell in graceful, 
sweeping folds around her slender form. She was 
very pale, and a shickd of impenetrable hanteur 
‘was invested in the outlines of her face as she ad- 
vanced. Sho paused in front of her visitor, and 
bowed coldly. 

“You have some errand or request to mako 
known, [ believe, and you will oblige me by ocen- 
pying as short a portion of my time as you con- 
veniently can, as Ihave « pressing engagement 
for the evening.” 

“Twill not keep you here longer than I think 
necessary,” replied Mrs. Adams. “I come to you 
from your mother.” 

The blood swept across Mra. Grave’s cheek, and 
quickly receded, leaving it as pale as mounmental 
marble; but struggling to control herself, sho | 
said— 

“Tf you come to bring me any word from onc . 
who calls herself my mother, let ime tell you that 





can so easily deceive me. I bring to you the dying 
message of your mother—the womun placed under 
my care by George Ashley, three years ago last 
January.” 

“Dying! is she dead?” gasped Mrs. Graves, 
clinging to the back of a chair for support. 

“Yes, Mary Ashley, your mother, has gono to 
a better world than this.” 

A groan of agony came writhing from the guilty 
woman’s soul as she sank upon a chair. 

With unfaltering faithfulness Mrs. Adams recit- 
ed Mildred’s words, placing in Mrs. Grave’s icy 
hands the tress of silvery hair that sho had clipped 
from the aged head. She no longer attempted to 
deny her mother, but gave way to a passionate 
over flow of sorrow and remorse. 

After a few earnest remarks on her own past, 
Sclicia Adams arose to go, and springing forward, 
Mra. Graves caught her by the arm, 

“Promise me ono thing before you go,” said 
she, vehemently. 

“Whats it?” 

“That the knowledge you possess shall not bo 
divulged until you hear from me again.” 

“Tdo not consider that I have a right to ac- 
quaint the public with the sacred words I have 
just repeated to you; and as regards my knowl- 
edye of your guilt, I shall hope that you will not 
suffer this heinious’ crime of deception to proceed 
farther, but will prevent an opportunity of my be- 
ing the first to reveal it bv becoming a frank, can- 
did confessor of your faults; and until I“ see you 
again,” any secrets that I hold of yours will be 
sacredly kept within my own breast.” 

She waved her hand, glided across the threshold, 
and ws the street door swung softly open, then 
closed, with a despairing moan Mrs. Graves fell 
fainting to the floor. 

Once more in the street,Selician Adams hurriedly 
traversed the busy pavements until she arrived at 
her own abode; and as she entered she sighed, 
One part of my mission is accomplished, but the 
other will be more difficult; [ am told that Ei 
Graves is residing in the country, aud it may be 
months before [shall see her.” It was dark in 
the front room, but he came in she was greet- 
ed by her husband’s voice. 

 Selicia, is it you? I am glad you have come at 
last, for ] have been waiting an hour—yes, at the 
least, a fwl hour for you to come and strike a 
light.” 




















le "THREE years had wronght no change in the ap- 
pearance of the gloomy brown house occupied 

by David Adams. The blue and yellow curtains 

still flourished triumphantly in the windows, shut- 

t ting out the sunlight with grim defiance; the 
weather beaten doors still remained, for the most. 


yielding to her kind treatment, Mildred’s insanity 
had gradually assumed a more qniet fourm; and 
tor more. than a year she had made no endenvor to 
escape, living in the memory of the happiest days 
of her past life, and talking or singing ina gentle 
tone to her litle Mary, who she fancied was a 


and, asit sank almost to a whisper, a slight move- 
ment from the hed claimed her attention, and she 
raised her eyes. Mildred was lying with her hands 
folded quictly across her breast, and a peaceful 
expression upon her faded brow. Ter lips moved ; 
she echoed over the last words of the verse, and 


eee es 


“¢ {will bring one presently ;” and passing into 
the back room she returned, after a few moments” 
absence, with a yellow candle, placed in atall, iron 
candle-stick, But she stopped abruptly in the 
iniddle of the apartnent when she saw that her 
husband was not alouc. George Ashley was with 
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him, and arising, he extended 


assumed air of gentlemanly rrankness, 





“ Good evening, Mrs, Adams; Lam glad to meet 


you ayuin.” 
__ Without replying to his speech, or even bestow- 
ing & glance upon the proffered hand, the woman 
recognized him with u slight nod; and setting her 
candle upon the table, drew her seat near it, and 
unfolded her work. A frown darkened Ashley’s 
brow, and Mr, Adams hastened to say < 

“Selicia, why don’t you speak to’ Mr. Ashley? 
You are a singular woman, [ must say—an ex- 
traordinary singular Woman, to treat your ac- 
quaintances in this way. He wishes to talk with 
you. 


“Tf Mr. Ashley has anything to say to mo I 
shall beg that it yo a fe yi 


be uttered ina few words, replied 
Mrs. Adams.” 


“And I shall utter it in as many words as I 
please to use,” growled Ashley, fiercely. “ Dave 
tells me, thatthe woman I putin your charge has 
gouc up. Did she continac crazy till the last?” 

“ She did not.” 

“ Did she tell you anything?” demanded he, 
with inercasing avidity of interest. 

“ Nothing for your ears,” said she, quietly. 

“No equivocation in youplease. Lasked a sim- 
ple question, and all I desire is a straight forward 
answer, Did Mildred Kingsley reveal any strange 
secret toyou, or did she tell you one wordof her 
past life in her sane moments.” 

Yes? 





“ What was it?” 

“Mr. Ashley, the victim of your own and her 
daughter’s guile told me nothing that was ever de- 
signed to reach you, and you inay be sssured that I 
Shall not intorm you of that which does not concern, 
you in the least.” 

“Curses on your obstinacy,” retorted Ashley. 

“ Woman, you may repent of this, for if Ishould 
make up my mind to revenge, the object of my 
hatred might better bea dog—asneaking cur, than 
full wichin my power, 

She smiled complacently. 

‘Ido not fear you, George Ashley.”” 

“ And do you still refuse to tell tant woman’s 
words ?” 

“Tdo.” 

He sprang up with a countenance flushed with 
Passion. 

“Do you think that you can defy one thus 
openly? I could have taught you bettér than that, 
youinsolent beggar.” 5 

Mrs, Adams pointed towards the door. 

“Et you have finished your business with me, 
the quicker you take your leave the better twi’ll be 
for us all.” 

“Twill never quit this house till Ihave forced 
from your teeth the knowledze you have gleamed,” 
hissed Ashley, bounding madly forward, with his 
hands ow ched as if to grasp her by the throar, 

“ Hold!” pealed forth the voice of Sclicia Adams? 
like the sound of a deep-toned bell, as she arose 
























from her » While her husband sat transfixed 
with surpr . 
“ George Ashley, steeped as you are in the waters 


of recklessness, you will not lay your hinds on 
me, for you dare not assault a woman thus. Go 
now, and never venture, while T remain here, to 
put your foot upon the threshold.” 

David Adams scized his hat, and touching the 
arm ofthe man, who stood motionless with rage 
and astonishment, he exclaimed, 

“Yes, yes, Ashley, we'll both go. This is no 
Place for us—no place for us, Never miud Scticia; 
she is a little excited, and it is not expedient to 
provoke her more. 

The violence of George Ashley’s temper had 
rendered him incapable of action, and he allowed 
his friend to draw him towards the door and lead 
him from the house without a show of resistance 
or uttering a syllable; but when he reached the 
street his tongue came to his aid, anda tirade of 
scathing profanity rushed from his turbulent mind. 
It was in vain that his companion endeavored to 
soothe him; every coucilliating sentence was met 
bya multitude of curses and angry epithets; and 
finally, becoming weary of his thankless service, 
Mr. Adams tried silence. This, after some time 
had elapsed, was crowned with visible success; for 

















his hand with an ill- 


Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
MY DEAD. 
HERE is 2 grave, a sncred spot, 
O'er which the myrtles creep; 
But ou it sunlight never streams, 
Nor mooubeams ever sleep. 


The world has never seen it yet, 
Though long ugo ‘twas made} 

No eyes, save mine, yazed on that corse 
When ‘neath the mould twas laid. 


Alone I’ve dropped the scalding tears 
Upon that lowly bed, 

For, of, that grave is in my heart,— 
‘My dead, a living dead! 


No heart ere gave a love more true 
‘Than that I gave to him, 

And sweet the days and months I passed 
Until his love grew dim. 


For dim it must have grown, or else 
Respect for one had stayed 

That act of degradation low, 
And checked him ere he strayed. 


Dl never forget that wretehed hour 
I knew him finlse to me; 

’Iwas like some bitter, fearful dream, 
Which could not, must not be. 


Then slowly through the darkness came 
Nhe proof of his bold deed 
Of dissipation, dark and deep; 
Itecemed my heart must biced. 


With trembling lips and tear-dimmed eyes 
1 left.a merry throng, 

And sought tlint clamber of my heart 
Where he had reigned so long, — 


And in wild agony I took 
My idol from its throne, 

And silently I buried it, 
That. bitter hour, alone. 


Again I mingle with the crowd 
That form Tife’s busy mart; 

But nove would know that neath my smiles 
I wear an aching heart. 


But when sweet twilight walks the earth, 
And shadows gather deep, 

Isteal away to that loue spot, 
In solitude to weep. 


O, God! if he had really died, 
And loved me to the Iast, 

Tcould resign my self to iate, 
Aud let the pase be past. 


But ‘tis so hard to waken up 
And lind my idol ¢ 

Kuow he has proved wiworthy love, 
And throw himself’ away. 


Still somewhere o'er the earth he roams, 
Beyoud the rolling sea, 

And though to others be still lives, 
Yet he is dead to me. Luoxore GLENN. 





WATOUSKA ; 
A TALE OF THE ONEIDAS, 
BY ‘ EMILLE.”* 


'HE shadows of twilight had slowly deepened 
over the tranquil bosom of the Great Lake, 
and the night-wind sighed mournfully through the 
tall pines which threw their long shadows across 
its passionless surface, 

Half hid by the luxuriant folinge of a wild vine, 
which had thrown its tendrils around the branch. 
es of the young birch, sat the “ Bending Lily ” of 
the Oneidas. Her cheek rested upon her hand, 
and she gazed abstracted!y into the still stream— 
upon the flowers, waving in its mirrored surface 
—and the bright stars which peeped one by one 
like diamonds from its shining bosom. A cloud 
was on her young brow, and a vague, undefinable 
fecling of awe stole over her, as the wind swept on 
with its low, dirge-like mus 
A moment more, a light hand lifted the cluster- 
ing vine-leaves, and the stately form of the chief 
of the Oneidas was before her. “Is the soul of 
the Bending-Lily sad within her, that she sittech in 
the shadow of the leaves by the Great Water?” 
Watouska took the hand of the maiden as he 
spoke, and looking in her face, the dim starlight 
revealed the wrapt expr ion of awe. 

















which, but for him, hadbeen a sealed book to the 
Oneidus. 5 

At a short distance reposed the “ Wild Rose ” of 
the tribe. ‘The flower emblematic of her name, 
had bloomed in beauty around her through the 
long dreamy days of summer, and the turf was 
now sprinkled with the pale crimson leaves which 
the breeze had prematurely scattered. 

She had passed silently away from the green 
earth ere the sun of sixteen summers had shone 
upon her brow, and none knew why. Her hound- 
ing step became less buoyant, the shadows in her 
dark, starry eyes more deep, and she sought the 
solitude of the dim woods und the grey rocks, 
where she might not hear the glad yoiccs of the 
maidens as they gathered together in the Dell of 
Flowers, 

She wasted away sadly and slowly, and they 
laid her in the ono grotto by the Great Lake. 

The Bending-Lily looked in the face of the chief, 
but she spoke not. The features were rigid and 
motionless, save a slight contraction of the brow, 
which betokened emotions which she fain would 
overcome or conceal. 

Farther on was the grave of tho Oncidas. He 
was struck down by a chance arrow, in the 
strength and_beauty of manhood, and the name 
of the Black Eagle had gradually faded from the 
hunting-ground and council-fire. 

Here too slept a matron, who had gone down to 
the grave with the weight of many years on her 
brow. Strange forms hovered around her hearth- 
stone, and Death removed her warrior-chief. Her} 
two young brayes had died in the land of the pale- 
fhees. 

She knew not whether they perished by treach- 
cry, or were paralized by some sudden disease, and 
heart-stricken she awaited her own doom. At 
length strange music sounded in her ears “like the 
rushing of many waters ”—voices called fer from 
the spirit-land, and when light broke over the still 
wilderness they found her cold and motionless by 
her heartustone. Her spirit had passed away in |v 
that unearthly dream, and now there was none to | i 
watch over her only her sole remaining child, 
The Bending-Lily threw off her mantle, and ad- 
vancing a few steps, threw herself upon the grave 
of ler mother. He too knelt. 

“ Here upon the grave of Tatosee will the Bend- 
ing-Lily tell her tale. There is none but the Great 
Spirit to witness—will the chief listen?” 

“ Her voice gocth to his soul like sweet music, 
he will hear her, that the sorrows of the Bending- 
Lilly may be his sorrows,” 

“The Bending-Lily has had a Strange dream,” 
she said slowly, in the metaphorical language of 
her wibe. “ Many moons have waned since her 
brothers went forth to the land of the pale-face— 
they have never returned. 

“T saw in my dream a wide hunting-ground, 
with the wild deer, and the still water und sun. 
shine of the Gr Spirit upon it, like ours. And 
ere cabins clustered about, but not like 
The tall trunks of the maple and birch 
1 the sides, and flowers and fruits clung to 
the rough logs. 
“And there were the old men and warriors of 
the pale-faces assembied., There was no council- ¢ 
fire—their warriors had no tomabawks, but they © 
stood sternly and silently around, While their chic! 
read from the Spirit book. Then the crowd part- 
ed and a red man was brought into the midst. 
“His arrow had found the deer in the vallies of 
his fathers, but they claimed the soul—the game. He 
must die. 
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“ Last night I dreamed again. I saw a lodge in 
the midst of dim woods, and I knew that the pale- 
face had sought a home even there. 
“Through the halt-opened door there came the 
sound of voices, and there, too, was the red man, 
He held a quiver of arrows, while a young boy 
shot at the tlowers outside, 

“A shudder came o’er me.“ Will the Oneidas 
teach the children of the pale face the arts which 
are passing away from them forever? Will he 
warm the serpent in his bosom that it may sting 
him?” 

‘‘ But there came another—a maiden with soft 
blue eyes and white hair. 
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which seemed every 
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mountain to mountain to the farthest lands of the 
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The red light fell with a strange glare upon the { 
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moment more intense, 
A deep, prolonged howl from the depth of the 


wilderness came, borne on a sudden blast to their 
eurs; and as the lust fearful echo djed away with the 
wind, the stern fizure of W; 
in the 
their fect, grasped their 
war-cry burst from their lips as if the 
thousand weird caverns had woke the echoes of 
tho grey roc 
sunk to their seats silentand motionless as Statues, 


atouska stood sudden! 

‘hey sprang instantly to 
hatchets, and the fatal 
demons of a 


charmed circle. 






ks. A sign from the chief, and they 


“ Brothers and warriors,” he said, “ The flames 

f this council-fire shall reach the Great Spirit. (, 
voices of his children ery unto him from their : 

bins and hearth-stones, He will not hear their 

'y in vain. Their voices speak to him in the 

He sendeth to the wind that 
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ing along the sandy shore,a 
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and do evil. We have it written on 
ur hearts—we need no spiritsbook Doth it say 









reat waters? Thou shalt come among them with 
re and sword, and make desolate their hearth- 





“ Brothers, they have dug up the hatchet, we 


She came and brought 





may not bury it again till it has drank their 
heart’s blood—the cagie of the Oncidas may not 
again fold_his wings in peace over the land which 
the Great Spirit shall scathe with his thunder-bolts, 
See you yon blasted pine? storms and tempests™ 
have swept through its leafless branches, ard the 
night wind pauses amid the naked boughs to 
breathe a wail for the dead. Ere the sun of the 
Great Spirit shall reach the top of yon mountain 
on the morrow, the strong men of the Oncidas shall , 
set forth trom the blasted pine for the land of the 
pale fuce.” 


when he had raged himself to exhaustion, George 
Ashley, as wnatural consequence, was quict with 
sulleness; and with, a grateful chuckle his comfor- 
ter accepted the offer to enter adram shop und 
take agliss or two. Mr, Ashley had certainly re- 
turned to the exercise of reason, as was exhibited 
by this unmistakable proof. 

“He would drink and forget his revengeful 
feelings,” soliloguized his friend Adams, as they 
entered the door together and called for liquor. 

It was past midnight when David Adams sought 
his home with reeling steps, and the heart of his 
wife sank like a leaden weight in her bosom as she 


met him at the door, and assisted him to retire. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








“The Bending Lily is not afraid?” he said, half 
inquiringly, and there was a pausco~she answered 
not. 

“ This is a night that the Indian loves. 
not yon mist in the distance?” 
a thin vapor which 
around the dark pines. 
“The Great Spivit is summoning his children 
from the spirit-land. Hear you not thei voices 
amid the Icaves ¢ you not their forms in the 
dim isles of the forest?” 

“The night-bird sitteth all night upon the cabin 
of Watouska, and his note is sad and strange. 
Will the Bending-Lily tell ‘why her head droops, 
and her check is pale? The wind may not breathe 
it to the flower—the stars may not tell it to the 


venison and hed corn to the hunter, and 
placed skins for-him to sit upon while he eat. 
And when sho put her hand ou the head of the 
young pule face, and he called her ‘zother,’ then I 
knew all—all. 

“Then my dream changed. I saw the strong 
man prostrate, his limbs writhing in the agonics 
of'disease, The pale face would have nursed him, 
but the poison was even there, creeping in her 
veins, and she moved but slowly around the rude 
couch, 

“The young boy had been chasing butterflies on 
the mossy banksof the stream, and he too came 
in with flushed checks and tottering steps, and 
threw himsclf upon the couch of his father,” 
“Docs Watouska rend?” she asked, looking 









i See you 
said he, pointing to 
was gradually gathering 
























































Time sped on, and at length the war-cry of the 
tribe once more broke the solitude of the woods, 
They had returned victorious, bringing with them, 
as captives, 2 maiden and her grey-haired sire, 















Original. stream—none shall know save Watouska. Will | upon his calm features, : fos with a young boy who refused to buy his safety 

BETRAYED. she tell her grief?” : “He docs. The Bending-Lily is the lnst of the | with flizht, and clung to the side of his benefactor. 

THE BET: es * cea The maiden was touched by the appeal, and|line of Naumsaki—a race Whose arrows never] Her feet were torn with thorns und bleeding, 
AR from friends and kin I wandered, drawing her mantle of furs close 


around her, she | missed the game, and whose feet never tired in 
rose, and silently motioned the chief to follow. mountain-paths,’” 

“The bending-Lily is not afraid,” she said, ina} oss 

low, sweet voice like a strain of remembered mu- 
sic, “ The Great Spirit watcheth over his childrei 
Doth not the good Manitou of the Oneidas still 
guard our hearth-stones, though the pale face puts 
him afar off?” 

She led the way through the tangled underwood, 
and entering a dark ravine which led to the sa- 
cred burial-ground of the Oneidas, she placed her 
finger on her lip in token of silence, and followed 
by the chief, reached a beautiful and secluded 
spot near the margin of the hallowed ground. 

The moon, which had been partially obscured by 
a cloud, now shone suddenly out with startling 
brillianey, 

A thousand flowers were swaying in the night 
breeze, and their fragrance went up for incense 
from every green mound, 

They looked silently over the rude altars. Here 
slept the dark mysterious Prophet of the tribe, 
Ten moons had waned over the still waters, and 
the mystic symbols of his calling were still scat- 
tered on the rude mound where the mighty seer 
“slept his last sleep.” The stars, whose strange, 
mysterious associations had ever influenced his 
visions of futurity, shone as brightly above him 
as though he still read their “weird destinies,” 


Out-cast from my native land; 
None to care for, or to guide me, 
None to lend a helping hand. 
Noue to pray tor or watch o'er me, 
No one to care where e’er | go; 
No—all shun me with aversion, 
Heed uot, though 1 die in woe. 


and yet she uttered no complaint. The Bending: 
Lily brought her to the cabin of Namoni, and 
bathed her swollen fect, and made her drink of 
herbs o’er which the spirit of sleep had lingered; 
and when the pale-frce smiled sadly and laid her 
hand on her heart, she felt a strange sympathy, 
and her soul yearned for the maiden in her sorrow 
and loneliness. 

‘There wore those among the tribe who looked 
distrustfully upon her kindness to the captives, bat 
they dared not venture anght against it, for the 
Orphan of Tatosee was tho beloved of the wise 
men und the matrons. F 
Together they wandered forth by the margin of 
the lake, or gathered the shining pebbles from 
their bed in the shallow waters, while furcher on 8 
few fishes dvew their sparkling treasures to the 
green bank beyond, " i 
The Bending-Lily sought by every device her + 
simple tastes could suggest to win the Drooping- -+ 
Bird (for so the maiden was called in their lan- 
guage,) from the sadness which constantly op. 
pressed her. 4 
She took her to their lone Dell of Flowers, by tlie 
margin of the stream—for the Drooping-Bird was 
passive and gentle, and, won by the little atten 
tions and untiring kindness of her companion 
followed her from their cabins to the most intriea 
paths of the woods, wherever fancy directed. 


It was morn once more among the still lakes, and 
the little islets shone like tiny emeralds jewelling 
the blue waters. The birds were singing joyously 
from every tree, and pluming themselves in the 
sunshine all unconscious of the mighty bustle and 
“mimicry of war,” which was going on beneath 
them in the Oneida camp. Intelligence had been 
brought by an idiotic, haiv-brained boy of hostile 
demonstratious among the whites at the head of 
the lake. 

Little could be obtained from him, having wan- 
dered from the lodge unperceived, and returned 
after an sbsence of several days, woak and ex- 
hausted from hunger and fatgue. 

Sufticient was clucidated, however, to prove that 
they had dug up the hatchet which had been buried 
at Menkler’s Pass, and dark was the revenge burn- 
ing in the bosoms of the wronged tribe when the 
tiding circulated. 

Warriors hurried to and fro, brandishing their 
tomahawks, while the old men held sage counsel 
with low voices. 
But the tones of suppressed wrath feached at 
length the quick ears of the women, and the news 
spread like wild-fire. 

Striplings who were deemed too young for the 


Once my Jife was calm and happy, 
Loved by all who knew my ame; 
Then my light heart knew no sorrow, 

But, alas! the tempter came. 
m Noue can know how well I loved him, 
His emile to me was as the ray 
Of the gentle morn at even, 
But he loved but to betray, 


wretch 
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Now I wander; God have merey! 

Must I tread this sinful track? 
Is there none to guard or save me, 

Must I on. and ne’erturn back? 
Heaven help me, though repeutant, 

No one’s there to heed my ery; 
Heavenly father, thouw’lt forgive me, 

‘And in thy mercy let me die. 

Harry Hoyp. 


———_~+ ror 
Tue Common Leven.—Kings and their sub- 


jects, masters and slaves, find 2 common level in 
two places—at the foot of the cross, and in the 



















































ing-Li i <u-!ka. The birds sing their notes of joy from the 
Anon the Bending-Lily stooped amid the luxu- | ka e birds sing i jon 
riant bushes, on which clustered berries ripe and | green branches, but they 


red as the ruby, and having gathered the brightest, 
seated herself in the shade of the giant trees, and 
wove them into necklaces for the Drooping-Bird. 
And then, when the ripe, luscious fruit left its 
purple stain upon the soft white neck, the Bond- 
iny-Lily would trace the deepened color along tho 
plue veins, laugh, and clap her hands, press them 
on her own neck and cheeks, and smile strangely 

mii at the contrast. 
aeand then with her own natural eloquence she 
tried to persuade her to speak in the language of 
her nation; and, when won by her playfulness, she 
attempted the harsh gutteral, which sounded so 
like music on the lips of the Bending-Lily, she 
laughed immoderately at the strange mistakes, 
and then hid her face in her lap, as if fearful her 
mirth had given offence. 

At longth the solemn chant of the tribe for the 
doomed victim came swelling on the gale, and was 
borne away by fitral breezes to many a lone vale 
and haunted stream. 

Fagots were piled around stakes, and while they 
sought the cabin for a burning brand, others hur- 
ried to the wigwam of the grey-haired old man. 
He was gone with the young boy, and the dark- 
ness had favored their flight. 

They sought the dwelling of Namoni; the Droop- 
ing-Bird, too, had flown. In the general indigna- 
tion of the moment the absence of the Bending- 
Lily was unobserved, she frequently spending 
whole days by the sides of the sunny streams and 
devp glens. At length, however, the dogged si- 
Jence of the old Namoni aroused suspicion in the 
bosom of Watouska, 

A long file of trusty warriors immediately set 
out on the trail, which thoy at last detected; and, 
shaping their course toward the head of the lake, 
were soon lost in the surrounding wilderness. 

Meanwhile the fugitives had gained the point of 
the lake where it was deemed most prudent to 
cross to the opposite shore, und here the Bending- 
Lily had concealed a canoe amoug the overhanging 
Dushes in a little sheltered cove. They pushed 
the light bark into the still, calm waters, and scat- 
ing themselves, the Bending-Lily dashed. the pad- 
dies into the deep streum. At every stroke of the 
shining oars the fairy bark bounded over the blue 
wave like a charmed thing. 

They reached the opposite side in safety, and 
taking some provisions which her watchful care 
had provided, from the canoe, she gave them to 
the young boy, and, taking the hand of the old 
man, proceeded to direct him intheir long journey. 

“Your path’ is towards the setting sun,” he 
said, slowly and reluctantly. ‘It is marked by 
the lopped branches of trees, or by notches cut in 
the bark—the quick eye of the Drooping-Bird may 
not miss them.” 

Then throwing her arms around her neck, she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

The Drovping-Bird did not repulse her; she, 
too, wept unrestrainedly, At length the Bending- 
Lily, recoveriug herself, murmured a few faint 
words of farewell, and still she moved not. There 
was something she would say, and yet she searce- 
ly knew how or why. Againshe pressed the hand 
of the Drooping-Bird to her burning brow and 
bosom, and hiding her face in her clustering hair, 
she murmured slowly and painfully, 

“The Bending-Lily would go with thee to the 
pale faces, hut there—there is one among her tribe 
whom she may not leave—she may never be his— 
she may not bring flowers to deck his cabin, but 
the Grent Spirit hath heard her vow in the solitude 
of the dim woods, and she may not leave the eagle- 
eye and the smile like sunbeams on the deep wa- 
ters.” 

Cheek, brow and bosom crimsoned but for a 
moment; pride came, and the Bending-Lily threw 
back the long jetty braids on her shoulder, and 
ouce nore bidding farewell, rushed to the canoe, 
leaped into it, and pushed it from the shore with a 
veliemence which told plainly that she sought re- 
lief in action. 

Again and again she turned and bent her head 
in mute farewell to the Drooping-Bird, who waved 
her hand in return. As the bark receded, the tal 
trees hid the view, and when the Drooping-Bird 
Jooked again, the fairy cratt aud its frail burden 
could be discerned no longer. 


It was at the close of a long, dreamy day—the 
soft purple twilight which falls so gently aud im- 
perceptibly avound our American forests. The 
Jouves had scarcely been stirred since the still 
flushed hour of noon, and waited, oppressed and 
motionless, for some wandering zephyr to tell the 
coming of the night-breeze trom the lake, The 
wild flowers, drooping from the too ardent sun- 
beams, raised slowly their syl cups to receive 
the gentle dews, and ull things seemed hushed in 
the universal repose of sky aud stream, 

A shadow fell on the path; there was a slight 
rustle of leaves, and Watouska stood in the flower- 
lodye of Namoni. 

With the instinctive delicacy of her sex she si- 
lently motioned the chief to enter, and bent her 
steps into the hushed starlight. The Bending- 
Lily was half recliniug ou her couch, and scarcely 
recovered from a severe illness incident to the fa- 
tigue and excitement of her journey. . 

She sprang to her fect with an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, but sank back again sud- 
dently as recollections thronyed upon her mind. 
Watouska seated himself’ beside ber, and took her 
burning hand in his. She did not withdraw it, 
for she had dreaded his coming conccruing the 
flight of the captives; but when he spol kindly, 
and bent his brow upon her hand, she felt re-as- 
sured 

“The Bending-Lily is pale,” he said, as the wan 
starlicht revealed her features. He divined her 
half-tremulous manner aright, as ‘apprehensions 
again struzgled with confidence.  “ Think not 
Watouska cometh to chide because the captive bird 
hath again spread its wings over the peaceful wa- 
ters. His was not the hand that boro it from its 
parent nest—the dark, stern men of our tribe de- 
muanded a noble sacrifice. He was glad in his soul 
that the Great Spirit opened the heart ef the Bend- 
ing-Lily, that she freed the chained pinion, and 
roused the drooping wing. But tis not for this he 
hath souzht thee to-night. The cabin of Watouska 
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walken no chord in his 
bosom. He hunts the deor on the Great Plain, and 
returns weary to his lodge, but no smile meets 
him—no glad yoice cheers him of his soul. The 
Bending-Lily is as’ the light of his soul—will she 
become the sun of his wigwam? Will she smile 
on the vine-leaves, that they may raise once more 
their drooping heads? 

“The Bending-Lily is alone—tbere is none to 
watch over—the snow of many winters hath sil- 
vered the brow of Namoni, and even now she 
bendeth towards the Spirit Land. He will gt 
her as the mountain-cagle might guard the timid 
dove—she will not withdraw the light from his 
soul?” 

She had remained silent with her hand shading 
her face, and as he gazed upon her a tear trickled 
slowly through the slender fingers, and dropped 
upon his hand, He started, withdrew her hand 
from her face—and then, as pride struggled with 
wie, gentler emotions, let it fall suddenly from his 
clasp. 

“ Speak—speak,” he said, ina deep, stern voice. 
“Hath the eagle of the Oneidas sued for the 
wounded dove, and sucd in vain? Hath he 
stooped in his flight to wing over it in its helpless- 
ness, and it refuseth the shadow of his pinion?” 

“The Wild-Rose no longer waves its blossoms 
by the Great Lake—the night wind sweeps its 
withered leaves, doth it awaken no gleam in the 
bosom of Watouska?” The proud spirit of her 
sex came to her relief, and she spoke slowly and 
distinctly, and the words fell on the car of Watous- 
ka like a strain of sweet, sad music—music thut 
he fain would have forgotten. 

“The Bending-Lily knew when it leaves 
drooped, and the fresh buds withered, that the 
worm had stolen iis strength, and Watouska knew 
it, too! Ile knew that when his shadow fell upon 
its pafh it was as the sunlight on the stream, As 
the dew to the flower thut fainteth at noon. — Ilis 
smile, too, was light to the soul, and he did not 
withdraw it, though he knew that his brightness 
might never increase. The Bending-Lily, too, 
drank the dew and the sunbeam, but when she 
saw that the Wild-Rose drooped and fainted in the 
shade, she darkened the light in her own soul— 
that the dew and the shower might fall on the 
Wild-Rosc—but it came not, and slowly it wasted. 
away by the lone streams, and the dim shades, 
and they gathered its faded leaves in the Grot of 
Shadows by the Great Lake. 

“The Great Spirit hath heard the vow of the 
Bending-Lily by the grave of the Wild Rose, and 
his mighty shadow hath fallen upon her in her 
loneliness. She will go to the land of the pale 
face—to the maidens whom she saw in her dreams, 
and the Drooping-Bird will fold her soft pinions 
over her, till her eyes are dimmed by the shadows 
of the Spirit Land.” 

The chief arose more in sorrow than in anger. 
The stern, proud spirit of his race was humbled, 
and he stood stricken and irresolute, while feclings 
he might not speak strugyled for the mastery. 
The Bending-Lily took his hand and gently led 
him to the low, vine-wrexthed door-way, and 
pressing his hand to her throbhing temples for a 
moment, she pointed to the dim figure of Namnoni 
by the luke. One long pressure of her frail form 
to his—one last look, and she was gone. 


There was the sound of wailiug for the dead 
borne on the evening breeze, and the maidens of 
the tribe went slowly forth from the dwelling of 
Namoni. Four braves, with their chief at their 
head, moved in the midst with the bier, which 
was strewed with withered lilies from the stream. 
The matrons and old men followed, bearing 
branches of the yew, and faded lilies, with which 
they strewed the entrance of the sacred burial- 
ground. 

Then, as the night wind swept the lake with its 
fitful, sullen murmurs, rose the feartul dirze above 
the rush of waters. The Bending-Lily slept side 
by side with the Wild-Rose, and a maiden vathered. 
young rose-bud from a mossy cleft, and twining 
it with a bud of the water-lily, threw them to- 
gether into the fresh mould. Together they slept 
in the gloom of the e’ershadowing forest—victims 
of the same cause—flowers which had bent their 
frayile heads over the same bright, rushing foun- 
tain whose waters might never return to live 
them. 

It is melancholy to retrace the heart-stirring an- 
nals of a race whose voices once echoed on the 
sounding shores, now peopled with the children of 
the Old World—the fearless defenders of liberty. 

Where now.are the mighty councils of the tribes 
of the Six Nations? Where are now the stately 
warriors of the ¢ Towers? The _bald-engle 
sweeps his broad pinions over the land from which 
the red sons of the Creator have faded forever. 





Original. 
THE OLD MAN TO HIS FRIEND. 


HEN you and I were young and gay, 
What plaus we made together; 

We never thought that y 
Could bring us stormy weather. 

The airy castles that we built 
I'm often now recalling; 

And the olden chill comes with them still 
‘When I see them slowly falling. 


Ah! well—n foolish thing it was— 
Though great. was the temptation— 

To build with so much art.and skill 
On such a poor foundation. 

Those days hnse long since glided by, 
Yet of them still I’m dreaming ; 

And though their light bas faded’ quite, 
Sometimes for me tis gleaming. 


Full many a time since then we've mourned, 
Over our bright ideal; 
Life brought us changes not a few, 
‘And we found thent sudly real. 
Yet to each other we've been (rue, 
You have deceived me never; 
So. bund in hand, towards that land, 
We'll travel on together. 


I feel life’s embers dying out, 
Their light is faintly burning; 

And towards the dark river your dim eyes, 
My friend, you are ever turning. 

Then away to the past, no more we'll look, 
For its Joys we'll no more be sighing; 

The tuture is ours—in its brilliant Lowers 








ig lone and silent—the sun smiles upon the flowers 
around it, but no light cheers the heart of Watous_ 


‘Allis real, unfading, widying. 
Tamar ANNE KERMODE. 





VANITAS VANITATUM. 
ww Free Press puilshes thisas an original poem, 
Wn, which has hitherty sluinbered ‘in obscari 
ws mutch of tho character of Griftn’s 

itive muse, 

‘UE stream that hurries by your flxed shore 
Returns no more; 

The wind that dries at morn yon dewy lawn 
Breathes and is gone; 

Those withered flowers to summer’s ripening glow 
No more shall blow; 

Those fallen leaves that strew yon garden bed 
For aye are dead; 

On shore, or sea, or hill, or vale, or plain, 
Naught shall remain; 

Vainly for sunshine fied, and joys goue by, 
We heave a sigh. 

On, ever on, with unexhausted breath 
Time hastes to death; d 

Even with each word we speak a moment flies— 
Is born and dies; 

Of all for which poor mortals vainly mourn 
Naught shall return. 

Life hath its home in heaven and earth beneath, 
And so hath death; 

Nor all the chains that clank in eastern clime 
Cau fetter time; 

For all the phials in the doctor's store 
Youth comes no more; 

No drugs on age’s wriukled cheek renew 
Life’s carly hte; 

Not all the stars by pious mourners shed 
Can wake the dead. 


If thus through lesser Nature’s empire wide 
Nothmg abide— 

If wind, and wave, and leaf, aud sun, and flower 
Have all their hour— 

Me walks on ice whose dallying spirit clings 
To earthly things; 

And he alone is wise whose well-taught love 
Is fixed above; 

Truths firm and bright, but oft to mortal ear 
Chilling and drear; 

Harsh as the raven’s croak the sounds that tell 
Of pleasure’s knell; 

Pray, reader, that. the minstrel’s strain 
Not all ip vain; 


And when thou bend’st to God the suppliant knee, 
Remember me. 


Original. 


MY REVENGE. 


BY LUOY WALLACE. 

AM sick of living—sick of battling with my 

fate. Ihave no home, no resting-place in this 
great wide world where there are so many homes 
and restiug-places for others. The past has been 
Litter, or, if there have been a few drops of sweet- 
ness, they have turned to gall upon my lips; the 
present is black as midnight, and the future—it 
miuddens me to think of it for a moment. 

As I write [hear the rain lashing the trees in its 
fury, and the wind cracking the brauches off as it 
sweeps wildly through the air. [love to hear it, 
for I think perhaps it will make him thiuk of me. 
His thoughts will not be pleasant ones, I trow; but 
it matters not. It was on just such a night as that 
I saw him last—aye! that I cursed him, too! 

IT am the.dupe of a flirt, of a male flirt. You 
need not pity me, reader; for [should hate you if 
you did. And it will be uscless to laugh at me, 
for L scorn your mirth. I don’t write for sympa- 
thy, [don’t waut it. Lonly hope that my stor: 
will be a warning to some trusting one, who does 
not imagine that there can be deceit in this, what 
Tonce thought, beautiful world. 

Lleft mv home with a brother as good as he was 
noble. We worshipped each other. He was older 
than I was by some four years, and knew the 
ways of the world better. If he had always been 
by me I should never have—fallen, was I going to 
say? Thank God! not thet. Iam as pure to-day 
as I was when he left me—I meant that [ should 
not have loved an unworthy object and thus 
wrecked my happiness so early. 

My brother was taken sick and had to go back 
to his native clime. We thought he would dic; 
and when I clung weeping to his neck, and at last 
bade him good-bye, T thought there could be no 
greater grief than to have to give him up. [ha 
learned differently since. He went away and | 
me alone, Alterward he recovered, but he never 
vame back with me again, 

1 didn’t know human nature then, [ didn’t 
know that guilt and deceit lay concealed under a 
fair outside. I trusted everybody. But at last 
there came one an inmate to our house, that for 
me to see was to love. Oh! how I worshipped 
him. Heaven itself would not have been so rich a 
prize for mo to lave gained as would his love. I 
thought he loved me. IIé tried to make me think 
so; und Iwas so blinded by my passionate love 
for him that I fondly imag as dear to 
him as he was tome. The days slipped by and 
lengthened into weeks, the weeks into months, and 
my dream of happiness remained unbroken. Ob, 
God! had 1 only known the truth at first; or had 
there beeu some one to whisper a kindly warning. 
into my ear when first the fascination began to 
work, I might have been saved from such utter 
wretchedness as followed. 

He did not leave me until he knew that eve: 
fibre of my heart answered to his; until he knew 
my whole life was wrapped up in his love, and 
that to give him up would be worse than dying; 
and then, without one word of love, without even 
a kindly farewell such as he would have given a 
passing acquaintance, he left me. 

He did not know with whom he had to deal. 
He had only scen meas a trusting, loving woman, 
and did not think that the love 1 bad for him could 
ever turn to hate, or that [ would, if I had the 
power, hurl back a blow to bis vile heart as fleree 
and keen as he had thrown to mine. I vowed re- 
venge, and in the wildness of my despnir I called 
upon heaven to curse him, to thwart him in his 
plans, and to dash his happiness away from him 
even as he had mine from me. 

My revenge came sooner than I expected. 
There was a beantiful, fascinating woman came 
to the city and Spent the winter. She was a 
stranger to all; but 1 had accidentally heard from a 
friend that she was a married woman, but as bad 
a flirt still as ever Mortimer Cheslick had been. 
They met, and he loved for the first time. There 
was no mistaking it now. very movement he 
made when in her presence showed how complete- 
ly his soul was given up to her. [let the farce go 
on for three months. Then, at a large party 
where T knew they wonld both be, T manared, 
with the as: 


some time after his wife, for she was not aware of 
his presence. By a preconcerted plain, known only 
to my friend and myself, we all three met before 
Mortimer Cheslick together. My friend introdue- 
ed Mr. Willard to us, and then said: 

“Is Mrs. Willard present?” 

“She is,” L answered, and, stepping back to 
where she stood surrounded by a group of admir- 
ots told her that her husband was looking for 
ner, 

Five minutes after I saw Mortimer Cheslick 
leaving the room. Just as he stepped into the 
hall [ whispered in his ear “ Am I revenged?” 

His face was ghastly pale, and his voico was 
hoarse with passion as he answered, “ Heavens! 
yes!” and turned and strode from the rooin. 

Such a look of agony I never saw on a human 
face before as was on his that night. Isaw him 
only once afterward, for I left the city almost im- 
mediately. No one knew of my revenge save my- 
self; for my friend thought I did it to punish Mrs. 
Willard. 

Iscorn him now, but I shall never love again; 


and, strange to say, l am none the happier for my 
revenge. 


BAD HABITS. 


B42. habits are not easily relinquished; they 
are acquired without any difticulty; they steal 
iusensibly upon individuals, and having effectually 
acquired possession they maiutain their hold, and 
are not driven off without a firm resolution and 
reat exertion, Bad habits are more general than 
are supposed, There are few places without them, 
and few persons altogether free from them, from 
tho palace to the cottage, from the church to the 
school! Some, indeed, are much more injurious 
in their tendency than others, which in compari- 
son are harmless. 

Bad habits are often seen in different families, 
such as behaving rudely at table; talking inces- 
santly, to the great annoyance of parents and visi- 
tors; staying on an errand, so thatit cannot be as- 
certained at what time the child or servant will re- 
turn. The last produces great vexation, and often 
great inconvenience. Some children have the 
great fault of contradicting and even correcting 
their parents and elders in conversation. Young 
persons should recollect that they know but little, 
and their observation and experience must of 
course be very limited, Speaking impertinently 
to servants is a disgusting habit, and indicates a 
haughty-and untoward temper. 

My young friend, Rosa, is a lively, pleasant, in- 
dustrious, good-tempered g but she has con- 
tracted the hubit of rising late. Her excuse is, 
that she can make up the time lost in the morning, 
by sitting up late at night; not considering that 
lato hours are very injurious to the health, and 
that the physical and mental powers must be, in 
soine degree, relaxed by the labors ‘and exercises 
of the day. IT have reasoned with her on the sub- 
ject; and while she admits all the benefits to be 
derived from early rising, she has not yet correct- 
ed the habit. . 

no habit more injurious than that of 

, that is, of listening eagerly to the 

vports of the day, prying into the con- 

cerns of others, and retailing the information from 

house to house, with additions and embellish- 

ments. To commit a secret to such persons is to 

employ a town-crier, for they are sure to publish it 
to the first individual they meet. 

Ahabit of irregularity is the fault of many; 
manifested in not keeping their engagements, and. 
failing iu their promises. An exact man observes 
minutes, and we need no greater examples of or- 
der and regularity than the course of the plancts, 
the appearance of the planets, the. appearance of: 
the seasons, and the periodical return of the com- 
efs. Concerning the heavenly bodies, astronomers 
tell us, “there is so much exactness in their mo- 
tions that they punciually come at the same 
periods to the hundredth part af a minute.” 

“ How most exact is nature's frame, 
vise the eternal mind; 
His coutiseis never change the geheme 
‘That his first thoughts acsigned.” 

The want of panctuality isa serious defect in 
any character; it not only involves him in future 
difficulties, but proves a source of great inconve- 
nicnee to others. A gentleman punctual in his 
word, when he had heard that two lad agreed up- 
on a meeting, and the one neglected his hour, 
would say of him, “ he is ayoung m then,” 

Imust omit many other proper , such as 
the habit of evil speaking, the habit of sloventi- 
ness, incivility, swearing, drunkeness, dissimula- 
tion, self-conceit, &c., hoping that my frie will 
profit by the preceding remarks, and inquire 
whether they are indulging in any uncomely, un- 
amiable, pernicious habits 

eee te 

seeeeess Pews A Mopirn Invention.—It may 
not be generally known that pews are a modern 
invention. In Anglo-Saxon and some Norman 
eburches of a very early date, a stone bench was 
made to project within the wall, running round 
the whole interior, except the east end, In 1319, 
the people are represented as sitting on the ground 


duecd low, rade, thi vd stools promiscuous 
ly over the church, Wooden seats were intro- 
duced soon after tie Norman conquests. In 1287, 
a decree was issued in regard to the wrangling for 
seats, so common that none should call any seat in 
the church his own, except noblemen and patrons, 
each entering and holding the one he first entered, 
As we approach the Reformation, from 1530 to 
15.0, seats were more appropriated, the entrance 
being guarded by cross-bars, and the initial letter 
engraved on them. Immediately atter the Refor- 
mation, the pew em prevailed, as we learn 
from a complaint in the poor Commons addressed 
to Henry VIL, in 1516, in reference to his decree 
that a Bible should be in every church at liberty 
for all to read, because they feared it might be 
tuken into the guyre or some pue. In 1608 guller- 
ics were introduced, As early as 1611, pews were 
arranged to atlord comfort by being haized or 
cushioned; while the sides around were so high 
as to hide those within (a device of the Puritans 
to avoid being seen by the officers who reported 
those who did not stand or how when the name of 
Jesus was mentioned), With the reizn of Charles 





L. the reasons for the beightening the sides disap- 


stance of a friend, to have her hus-| peared, und from the civil war they declined grad- 


band prescut, Le did not arrive until late, und | ually to the present height. 





or standing. About this time the people intro- * 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
HOPE EVER. 


HE! weary heart, cease this strife, 

~ Hope leads thee onward through the gloom; 
Some cherished spot, oh, weary vite 

May yet be found in radiant bloom, 

ike garden spot in desert wild. 

Where flowerets ecent the listless air, 
To rest the eareworn weary child 

With sweets of Hope distilling there, 





*Tis vain to murmur o’er the lot 

That fate has wove around our way; 
The devert has full many n spot 

That blooms amid its stern decay. 
Aud, though the heart may feel the storm 

That bows the floweret's weeping head, 
Yet. tar above, all bright and warm, 

The light of Hope is eweetly eed. 


Hast seen the day, departing. leave 
A new-born glory not of earth— 
Whore glorious colors silent weave 
A wreath of dyes of heavenly birth, 
Whilst. all unseén, the door of heaven 
By angel hands is drawn withing 
And inner glories paint the even, 
Whilst prayere trom earth creep soflly in? 


Soon shall that door for thee stand open, 
Ite darkest portal is the tomb; 











Yes, soon its bars, they will be broken, 
And glory burst in endless bloom, 
Yes, there, amid thoxe pastures vernal, 
Shall no dark cloud of SOrTOW rest, 
But glorious Uope, then grown eternal, 
Shall light thee to the sainted ble 
Gro. 


CITY NGIGHBORS. 


BY W. D. WADE. 


LT order to render the following story generally 
intelligible to American readers, it may be weil 
to premise, that in the city of Paris the strange 
anomaly is to be found of immense houses being 
occupied on cach flat, at one and the same time, by 
Persons of every different degree. Beginning 
with those of the highest rank and greatest wealth, 
on the first floor; and gradually on ascending the 
Stairs, those of smaller means and inferior station 
—embracing all intermediate grades and circum- 
stances—till you arrive at the garret of a splendid 


mansion, where May be found the most squalid 
The inmates, though 








YRRELL, 





poverty and wretchedness. 
dwelling for years under the same roof, yet are 
frequently utter strangers to each other, and as 
separate and unknown as though living in oppo- 
site quarters of the metropolis. 





n the bell rang 
and there stood a 
Her black eyes seemed 


Iwas just about to go out, whe 
violently; I opened the door, 
woman pale and haggard, 
larger from the thinness of her cheeks, and she 
fixed them with eager intensity on mine. One 
hand was on the bell, and she had a beautiful babe 
on her arm, who smiled in my face whilst the tears 
still trembled on the end of its long eye-lashes. 
“For charity’s sake,” said the lady, repressing a 
bh : 








60! 

“For charity’s sake, come and assist me to raise 
him up—he is dying.” 

No explanation was requisite, she hastened up 
stairs and followed her. 

She was a person who had lodged for a few 
months past in the garret of the house, witb her 
husband and children. Irecognized her, althoush 
Thad merely scen her a few times, when she was 
quietly passing up or down the staircase, ulways 
dressed in the same Indian robe of half mourning; 
wrapped in the same dark shawl and evidently try- 
ing to avoid observation. Thus I had paid but lit- 
tle attention to her, and it was the beautiful chil- 
dren only who had attracted my notice. 

For some weeks, however, I had no longer seer 
the two oldest go out as usual, on Sunday morn- 
ing, (dressed with a degree of elegance) radiant in 
beauty and spirits, each having hold of the hand 
of a man whose mournful countenance and ex- 
treme meagreness contrasted painfully with their 
round faces and plump forms. The two little 
rogues, with their hearty laughter and merry ac- 
cents, had interested me greatly. 

But if Ino longer met the man of tall and sol- 
emn aspect, his coat buttuned to the throat, his 
boots so well polished that they had served for 
comparison when I was reproving my own domes- 
tic for not having imparted the most brilliant hua- 
tre to mine) to make up for this, I oftener met the 
little children on the common staircase. 

For some time past the eldest had udopted the 
most amusing air of reflection. He never went 
out without being provided with a large umbrella, 
and having also a great covered basket on his arm, 
in which tho other little urchin might have hid 
himself altogether. The youngest one ran along 
by his brother’s side chattering and frolicking 
about, while the eldest lectured him sedately, with 
the most charming little airs of wisdom, 1 was 
diverted with the gravity of this young Mentor, 
and the vivacity of the four-year old Telemachus 
was 80 amusing that I had often lingered to follow 
them, as they descended the stairs step by step. 


Cato the provider, (as I took pleasure in calling 
the sage of seven years old—the bearer of the im- 
mense basket,) responded more reluctantly to my 
overtures than did his brother; and I had not as 
yet been able to persuade either.of them to enter 
my apartments. I had been equally unsuccessful 
in getting them to eat in my presence the little 
dainties [ presented to them occasionally, in hopes 
of enticing their acquaintance. ae 

Little Cato always started some objection, such 
as “ papa and mamma are waiting—we must make 
haste,” and the two young monkeys woul! run 
away quickly, carry off (untasted) the cake or 
fruit [ had given them, This conduct was so un- 
usual in young and lively children, who generally 
only think of present enjoyment—the serious look. 
of the man I had seen with them, as also that of 
the mother so timid, and sad—ought, I now feel, to 
have induced me to have made some endeavors to 
inquire about this family. An old saying of He- 
siod’s (I believe) has been translated in common 
phraseology into—* A good neighbor will always 

food morning. re 
sey goed mi a city neighbor, which explains all. I 
had always made it a boast (though now [ regret 
it) thet I did not even know the names of the oth- 
er inmates of the house in which I had resided for 
twelvo years. I prided myself on neing devoid of 






















pathy and humanity. My neighbors might man: 
age their affairs as they pleased; marr 
buried without my tak wz any notice of' the event. 
T was too refined to rejoice or mown with them, 


just as if there could be no intercourse ari 











incited by the love of scandal. 
@ complete stranger to the gossip of the house, 


learnt from the newspapers of a suicide that bad 
been committed over night on the landing of the 
Staircase in the very house in which he lived. [ 
vow hlush to think that at the time this indiffer- 
ence appearcd to me yery natural and quite de- 
serving of imitation. 

Tliked, as they passed, to caress and pinch the 
cheeks of my presty little neighbors, whose pleas- 
ant looks enlivened my own—but to. think of be- 
ing of any use to them, to inquire how they m: 
aged to live, would be absurd. To make mysclt’ 
known (as if under examination in a court of 
law,) to declare oner maine, parentage, country and 
adventures, ete., would he a feat worthy of one of 
Homer's heroes, and I was not inclined to renew 
Grecian customs, 

Thus it came to pass that, as a stranger, [ stood 
by the bedside where sO many tears had been 
shed, which I might perhaps have had the power 
to have dried—so many agonies been endured, 
that I might at least have ened, At first [on- 
ly saw the dy ne lan who had fallen across the 
bed. Wis wife had been vitinly cudeavoriny to 
prop him up with pillows, he ‘had not strength 
enough to sit up, and she had been unable to Lift 
him up again, 

However careful one may be to spare oneself, 

by avoiding sorrowful sights or harrowing Rpecta- 

cles, it is hardly possible to arrive at an advanced | 
time of Jife without death having been presented 

to our view. Never had I seen a corpse more liy- 

id than this man still breathing and suffering. 

His lips were biue, his skin was transparent, coy- 

ered with cold sweat, and it seemed stretched and 

glued by fever over his scragey bones. His glassy 

eyes were rolling wildly and vacantly, 

Stupetied with surprise and horror, I stood root- 

ed to the spot, regarding him, whilst his wife 

placed the infant (she had been carrying in her 

arms) on the floor. 

“ Quick,” said she, “he is suffocating.” 
excited manner recalled me to my 
ing under her dircetions I 
hold of the sick man and raise him up without 
hurting his excoriated und feeble limbs, 

When he was gently replaced in the middle of 
the bed, and the protruding bones of his knees 
and ancles carefully swathed, his shoulders sup- 
ported by a heap of bundles and pillows, he was 
able to breathe with less difficulty, and then for 

















Her 
senses, and act- 
arned how to take 











quiringly to his wife. 

“tt is our obliging neighbor—the gentleman 
from 
and Charles. Hehas been assisting me to get you 
to hed again, my dear” said she. 

The direction of the sick man’s eyes, on her say- 


which were placed a broken plate and some orange 
eclings. 
The evening before I had given two oranges to 


beverage. 

It was too plainly to he seen that on this cur- 
tainless bed all the worldly wealth, 8 well as 
every hope of the family, was concentrated; and 
yet this bed, even wretched though it was, formed 
the most comfortable and best article in the scan- 
tily furnished room. A mournful smile crossed 
the face of the invalid, and he made an effort to 
speak—his wife bent over him, and rather by a 
gesture of his hand than from his almost inarticu- 
late worda, [ inferred his thanks, 

With my knees resting on an old wooden stool, 
and bending over this wasted countenance, I tried. 
to murmur consolation, but the words expired on 
my lips. [tis not all at once 
would fain do so, that the words one should use 


Spontancously—the awkward and fruitless timidi- 
ty which is experienced in the presence of misfor- 
tune, is a punishment for that selfishness which 


You feel on such an occasion that you are not 
worthy or qualified to speak to the afflicted person 
—he does not know you—he might well exclain— 
“ How dares he speak to me who knowest what 
sufferiag means?” There is no bond of sympathy 
between your prosperity and his poverty. It was 
a relief to me to hear the voices of the children re- 
turning. I could no longer endure the death-like 
silence interrupted only by heavy breathing, a 
kind of rattling in the throat, that made his wife 
shudder as she listened breathlessly to its regular 
returns. 
I had not courage to &O away and leave her 
alone with her half fainting and restless baby, and 
nevertheless to stand by and witness such scene 
unable to be of use, and not knowing what to say, 
Was a mental torture above my strength. The 
father had also heard the children’s Voices to 
which wasadded the cry of the babe who was roll- 
ing uneasily on the floor on a bit of old carpet. 
The poor man raised both hands, but was too 
weak for the energetic movement by which het 
secmed as thourh trying to push something away; 
he let them fall, whilst an ayonized expression 
overcast his features. 
“Lay quiet, my dear; be still, they shall not 
come in,” suid his wife; and catching up the baby 
she rusked out of the room; and shut the dour 
after her. 
Left alone with the dying man, it was now still 
more impossibie for mo to escape; and secking 
anew for something to say, I wh ispered some of 
those hackneyed phrases with which the sick are 
teased, aud which scem as indispensable as the 
phials and potions and all the paraphanalia which 
surround the bed of suffering. 
I spoke of the weather ay having been this year 
very trying, even to robust constitutions; of the 
season that was approaching and promiscd to be 
fine, and would probably restore him to health, 
The incredulous and almost bitter smile which 
slightly curled his upper lip interrupted me, 

t felt that it was an awkward thing thus, as it 

















» (lie, or be 





T used to repeat a Story told me by a very fush- 
jonable young man, who boasted of having first 


the first time he was aware of my presence—his your kindness,” said the sic! 
eye became animated, and he turned his looks ju-| fort to press the doctor’s arm, with the hand that 


down stairs who has been so kind to Julien t 


ing this, caused me to remark an old stand on | 1 
yet he ought to “have had it! 
eying silent, it did not deceive mo, I know full 

R «(Well he dic : i or f 
the children, and ata glance I knew that from this ti e did not sleep. Ah, it was very cruel of 
precarious source had been obtained the grateful | 
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7 a : and decision of manner I had not en. 
has kept us at a distance from it, t sn ct Thad not yet seen, 






















































































. | 8cammered I know not what, 


“Thanks, I am_ better. 
Thave met only with benevolent hearts.” 


nation that Tread in that suffering face. i 
derstand the description, one should have wit- 
nessed something approaching it; and it {6 vot 
often one meets with such peaceful quictude, sur- 
rounded by the thousand agonies of poverty, de- 
struction and death, 

The calmness which spread over the features of 
the sick man extended to myself. It was from 
him whom I had undertaken 10 comfort that con- 
solation emanated. The piring accents of that 
feeble voice fell on my ear with I know not what 
Power of penetrating, but tho sentiment that suc- 
cecded the poignant emotions I at first experienced 
was not unpleasing (if I may so express it.) Lhe- 
gun to enjoy the deep feellng of pity that it had 
before oppressed me to exporience. 

If I could not yet speak to him, and what can 
you say to a man who‘has within his soul the 
treasure of peace? silence now did not weigh heavi- 
ly on me. My mind was fall of new ideas, vague 
still, but solemn, ns {I looked on this man on the 
verze of fathoming the great mystery—on the 
threshold of a world of which he had only ex- 
perienced the sorrows and troubles, without com- 
pltining of the pust, without fearing the future, 
and viewing with so steady an eye tho abyss into 
which he was about to plunge. 

“ Here is the doctor,” said the wife in broken ac- 
cents. “ She had opened the door without our hay- 
ing heard it, and she ushered in an individual 
whose countenanco and fresh cheerful complexion 
announced a happy disposition. The tat individ- 
ual approached the sick man, took his band and 
remained silent, his eye fixed on the face that 
looked more like a corpse than a living man, 
“But you don’t feel his pulse, you don’t pre- 
scribe anything,” said the wife, impatiently. “He 
says Be is better—he never calls for me in the 
night, but—” 

“ Why should I call you, my poor wife; are you 
not always beside me?” murmured the sick man, 
affectionately interrupting her. 

“ But, doctor, these dreadful perspirations still 
continue; just now he was covered with it, so cold, 
oh, as cold as marble. Teil me, ought he not to 
have a blister or a mustard plaster? Speak, doc- 
tor, speak !”” > 

“ Patience, my dear madam, we shall see,” he re- 








plied, at the same time placing his finger on his 
patienv’s pulse. 

“ Never can she or I sufficiently thank you for 
k man, making an ef- 


was at liberty, 


The doctor continued his silent examination, and 
hen, as if suddenly remembering, he inquired if 
the sleeping portion he had ordered the last eve- 


ning had been procured. 


“The children have only just come in with it. 
‘hey refused it yesterday at the dispensary, and 
It was no use his 


hem to refuse it, 


penn te. That is not the way they serve 
he rich.’ 


she has to attend to her children as well as upon 


me; but believe me we have reason to be grateful 
to the dispensary, they have so many people to take D 
ure of it is no wonder that sume have to waie, | the poor and the dowa-beds of the rich, 


Would to God that we were the only ones to suf- 


“] cannot bear to hear him talk 80; no, indeed I 


cannot,” sokbed the wife, and she left the room 
weeping, 


“Well, she is right,” said the doctor, “ the med- 


: icine will procure you a good night's x id fe 
and just when one | 1 Y Jou a good night’s rest, and for 


he present I can think of nothing better, 


_, ‘Tentreat you not to order @ continuance of 
it,” replied the dying man with an energy of voice 
“ Be- 
ween her baby and me she is exhausted; you 
know full well that Tam past cure. She cannot 
afford it, and it is killing her! Do you not see that 


she will have need of ail her strength of body and 


mind to bear the approaching trial?” 


“ Peace, my poor friend,” said the doctor. “Are 
you not sensible that in order to do so I must keep 

ope alive in your good wife? It is, alas, in truth, 
more for her sake than yours that I order these 
remedies; besides, must not sick people obey or- 
ders implicitly? Why else are they called patients, 
I should like to know? All may yet be well, how- 
ever. Take heart! pou Must rouse your spirits— 
take courage, I say.” 
“Do you think Iam wanting in that?” said he, 
gently, but reproachft ully. 
“No, no, truly not; pardon me, my dear, 
worthy friend,” said the doctor, taking up his hat. 
“Tsee we understand each other, and in some cases 
words are not needed. But you know that man is 
the creatnre of habit, and such expressions come 
4s naturally to my lips as my signature to my pen. 
Adieu.” 
_ 1 followed the medical man, and was about to 
inquire his real opinion of the patient, though it 
was but too evident all was uscless, when the lady 
again made her appearance, and with an almost 
inaudible voice inquired, 

“ How is he? Oh, tell me truly, doctor, is he any 
better? 
“We shall sce to-morrow. 
low my prescriptions ; 
portions we agreed on. 
sure and have a friend to 
positive in this respect,” 
“Oh, [understand you,” said the unhappy wife, 
und she pressed her hands distractedly on her 
forchead. 
“ Certainly, you ought to understand what iL 
mean,” said the doctor, in a firm tone. “ Must you 
not take care of yourself for the baby’s sake? 
Ought not a mother to think first of all about hor 
children’s welfaro? Apropos, how comes it that 


For the present, fol- 
remember, specially, the 
I have already said, be 
sit up with you. I’am 








curiosity. I might more justly have said of sym- 














- | were, to reply to his unspoken thoughts, by stop- 
ping suddenly, and yet I could not proceed; I 
“T see that you pity 
me,” at length the sick man sald with great diff- 
ing | culty. 
from vicinity, except that clicited by idleness, or 
T boasted of being 


I do not suffer—not 
much at any rate, compassion is always soothing. 


I will not attempt to portray the sublime resig- 
To an- 


sow recollect, the 


g it ugrees | trigue he had more than talent enough to have 
ve aed act eee rus H with you, does it not? Ladvise you to be sure and | done well, E " 
and the accents that convey consolation come take the nourishment I have prescribed,” suffer; therefore there is nothing 81 


ok 
my little favorites have forgotten to come ima 
I promised to givo Julien aba.” ° Yl! ° mie aa 
The doctor raised bis voice as he Said this; ang | 
the oldest of the boys came from behind a parti. 
tion and timidly advanced; but Charles ‘ake 
ready twined his little arms around the kind dogg: 
tor’s neck. Whilst he chatted with the child; 
my attention was engrossed by the Overwhelming 
sorrow of the wretched woman, who had retired to° 
a corner and abandoned herself to despair. Noy. 
ertheless I heard Julien exclaim, ; 
“All that! Oh, it is too much. Only think, sir,” 
twenty sous. I do not want to buy a ball of twenty: 
sous. Surely, you have made a Mistake,” ve 
“And I, too,” cried his brother, “How many, 3] 
balls shall I have for this pretty silver sou? Is ee 4 
all'for mo, sir?” - 
‘he doctor tried to disenga; ¢ himself. n, Ie 
but no sooner had Julien mode sure thar ees j 
of moncy was really meant for him than he said i 
in an unbesitating tone, fa 
“Then, Charles, my nice round piece is for man: 
ma and papa, and so is Yours too, is it not?? . + 
“Yes, yes, but I will take it to papa myself, fh 
must give it to him myself,” cried Charles, arid 
whilst the mother sprung forward to prevent his, 
opening the door of the sick room, the doctor quit.. 
ted the place, and I followed him, o 
“Ts there any hope?” T asked, and Pressed him: 
He come into my ene 1 
. Hope,” repeated he, “surel ly, you did : 
him! Why, tbat man is dead, he ba cOrpre they 
breathes and thinks, by an incomprehensible andi 
frightful galvanism. AJ] the Organs are inert, all 
the flesh has wasted away. For the last two da; a 
I have thought each visit was certainly the lag: 
that would find him alive, and yet he still exists, a; 
martyr to honest poverty. A week ago he said to 
me, ‘How can I die? What is to become of my 3 
three children?” Now he knows he must die ime... {I 
mediately he is resigned. Nothing but the strength ij 
of his will has enabled him to maintain the unequal .» - 
struggle that keeps him hovering on the bread 
gternity. I tell you he is neither living nor dead, 
Faith, it is appalling; I who am used to witness! 
spectacles of tearful agony, can hardly bear. to: 
look on him. Deuce take it, it is too bad for & man 
to have to endure what another cannot stand to. 
sce. 
“He must suffer much, then?” 
“ Does he suffer much, do you ask? Only thirty. 7 
three years old, framed as he is with nerves of iron, 
what agonies he must havo undergone before. 
his flesh was thus wasted, as well as the strong 
muscles which are also consumed, What snffer- 
ings must have been undergone to have destroyed. 
the strength that no exccsses had snapped. Pover- 
ty has consumed him inch by inch, For six years 
the continual knell, ‘ Bread * sounds in his ‘ears, 
His wife and children were vainly silent—in im: 
ination he hears it continually, They have bo 
worked incessently to preserve the plump and Tosy 
cheeks of those poor little cherubims, destined now. 
to the tender mercies of an hospital, or to bog. in 
the strects. How will the widow support this ~ 
stroke? He, the Strong one goes first, she will fol- 
low, that is the next step, and may God have 
mercy on the orphans. Philanthropy will be sure * 
to hand them over to Providence.” 


“ How comes it, then,” I asked, that he has not 
been able to support his wife and family better? 
Was his wife deficient in management or economy?, 
children were always well-¥ 
ressed—or surely there must have been idlenes: 


“The rich are not s0 numerous, my dear, there-| Or carelessness on the father’s part. In most eng 
fore they are sooner waited upon, being fewer. 
Doctor, the mother distresses herself; remember 


of misfortune there is always some fault or vice’ 

the bottom of it.” . tay 

“Stop, I conjure you,” said the doctor. 

tired of such uncharitable surmises. Caile 

am, by my Profession, to the wretched pall 
Tame 


of hearing the wealthy seeking a vice ag the f0bh-.. 

lation of every case of distress and Poverty. « How 
long is it since misfortune is expected to C pel 
fect? Who is he, rich or poor, who can boast of 
being free from faults? Yes, your neighbor was 
faulty, he was timid and Proud, modest and retir- 
ing. Had he had the virtues of assurance and in- 
But he only knew how to work and 

surprising in his 

reaching, before the time, the dread portals through 
which we all must pass. His wife had her failings 
also; she loved to see her darlings pretty and well 
dressed, and spent whole nichts in making over 
and neatly fitting to their shapes the old garments 
she had accepted for them. he rejoiced in their 
cleanliness, neatness and good looks. She indulg- 
ed this luxury, and you are not the only one who 
blames her for it,” 
Resolved tu learn all I could about my unhappy 
neighbors, the bitterness of the doctor did not dis- 
courage me. It was evident that the continued 
misfortune of this family, and the long sickness of 
the father, had irritated his nerves and roused his 
gencrous bile. 

“Yes, truly,” replied he to my questions, “ yes, 
he gave lessons which tho parents cheapened—for 
the professor was poor—which the student forgot 
to pay—for the master was too delicate to press it, 
Yes, well versed in Many languages, he has mado 
some excellent translations and if the editor or 
publisher did not becomo bankrupt, why he was 
sure to be so beat down in the price that the pay 
of the man of letters did not equal that even of a 
mere copyist. 
“Yes, he has for a long time filled the chair and 
performed the duties of a certain leurned professor, 
whose name I could gladly mention; but if this 
professor in name reaped ail the emolument of the 
charge, of which the other fultilled all the functions 
in return, the great man had Promised to obtain 
for his modest defendant the first vacant situation 
to which be had such incontestable claims, provid- 
ed no one clse lay claim to it, 

“Yos, he prepared manuscript works for Messrs. 
—— and ——; and they, too, have also formed the 
laudable project of being serviceable to him some 
time or another. Is it their fault if he cannot wait? 
No doubt there will be splended funeral orations 
at his grave, but Iam eccentric, and will not go to 
scatter flowers on his tomb. I’should be sure to 
ask the hypocritical Mourners, ‘ Why did you not 
give him bread while he lived? That would have 
spared you the crown of immortality and the flow- 
ers of rhetoric you now award him. Tho dence 18 
in it. I do think the aspority and bitterness which 
was wanting to that unfortunate, good man, has 
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got into me. It is the thought of his patienco and 
meekness which cxasperates me.” 

“Possibly, it was want of power rathor than the 
want of inclination in thoso he has obliged,” I re- 
plied, . : 

“That is just like him. Truly, if he could but 
speak, that is precisely the excuse he would make 
for them. He has deafened and sickened me with 
his protestations of the goodness of his patrons. 
He would tell you (if he could speak, poor man,) 
that the echolars who have either not paid, or but 
indifferently paid, were more to be pitied than him, 
and that ho was certain that they would have done 
better if they could,—that the parents who had bar- 
gained for his life’s blood were in straightened 
circumstances, education is so dear, ete,—that hi 
friends and patrons had the best intentions possi- 
ble—that the professor had done all he could to ob- 
tain a good situation for him, yes, all he could. 
Now, I say, why did he not give him, say even only 
one-quarter of the handsome salary he receives? 
The unfortunate dupe has watched, labored, sweat- 
ed, starved! The sage has received the reward, 
treasured it up, eaten and drank in comfor' 
honor. But in the end, sooner or later, cach will 
have the same bed—the earth—the same reposc— 
death. Neither are, therefore, much to be pitied; 
all will be right in the next world, and I have the 
honor of wishing you good-bye.” 

After the departure of the irascible doctor I felt 
more than ever determined, from what I had seen, 
rather, even, than by his severe remarks, to ap- 
pease my conscience by doing, late as it was, what- 
ever might yet be possiblo for this unfortunate 
family. That evening I went up and said I was 
authorized by the physician to take tho place of the 
unwearied nurse, to whom rest was cssential, or 
the infant would suffer. 

Iwas received on the landing-place; a straw-bed 
in a corner, and the children’s clothes noatly fold- 
ed and placed on a stool, showed me that this was 
their sleeping place. ‘They were both on their 
knees at the foot of the straw-pallet; they hulf- 
turned and smiled during my explanation, and I 
had hardly finished, when the bell above my head 
rang loudly. 

I hastened to open the door, against which I 
had been leaning, in order to spare the lady the 
embarrassment of accepting and thanking me for 
my offer of services. A gentleman, elegantly 
dressed, made his appearance, his hat on his head. 
Secing me, he stepped back and inquired, 

“ Has the mathematician removed ?” 

Then, perceiving the wife, he deliberately press- 
ed forwards, so that I was obliged to go on one 
side to mako way for him, and then walked straight 
towards the inner door. 

“T must speak to your husband, immediately,” 
said he. 

Tho distressed wife hesitated an instant, then 
allowing him to pass on, muttered with a gioomy 
look, “Let him see!” and he went into the sick 
man’s room, followed by me. 

The stranger did not appear to observe the na- 
kedness of the plaee, nor the wretchedness of the 
bed on which this long struggle between youth and 
death was going on, nor the livid and bony face 
which had so strongly excited my feclings in the 
morning. His eye wandered unconcernedly over 
the comfortless apartment, without dwelling on 
these mournful sights for which his half-scornful 
looks showed at once dislike and contempt. 

“Well,” said he, “ where is this work that I re- 
lied upon having this morning? Are you aware 
that two or three very talented young men had re- 
quested me to let them have it to do? Imay regret 
having given you the preference.” 

Having at last condesended to look towards 
the bed, from whence the expected answer seemed 
to Proceed, the new comer started and shuddered. 

Sick!” said he. “That is devilish unlucky 
for me, I cannot, from my chair, say that you are 
sick, It is truly deplorable to be suddenly burden- 
ed with this responsibility. I told you that those 
lessons in the city would kill you. You ought to 
have had patience and waited. You should not 
have doubted that one day or another I would have 
provided for you.” 

“T did not doubt it; but in the meantimo I had 
to do something to exist,” the sick man managed 
to say, at last, in a feeble voice. 

“People manage to live upon a very little. How 
many people contrive to live well upon eiht sous 
aday. But then, of course, we must learn to dis- 
penso with some things.” 

The dying man moved restlessly. I advanced, 
and said, 

“The physician has forbidden him to speak. 
Don’t you see that he is very ill?” 

“But my book!” replied the gentleman, taking 
off his hat to pass his fingers impatiently through 
his glossy hair, “my book! Surely, you have 
some notes for it, at any rate?” 

“The rouch draft of the lecture is nearly finish- 
ed,” said the sick man, making a violent effort to 
speak. “There,” and he looked towards a portfo- 
lio near the window. 

The stranger rushed to the desk and rummaged 
amongst some papers. C 

“Incomplete,” said he, secing I was looking at 
the papers, —‘“‘very incomplete; but it will be 
enough for me. Take heart. When you are about 
again” he said, turning to tho sick man, “you 
shall not have to wait. Be quite easy, [ have some- 
thing in view for you.” 

Turning round and rolling up the papers, he 
looked about for a piece of string to tie them, and. 
then quitted the room, and I seated myself near 
the sick man I had undertaken to watch, 

It was a long and anxious night, and sometimes 
I fancied he was easier; his face seemed more com- 
posed, and I often replied to the anxious looks of 
his wife, who every few moments peoped in at the 
door, 

“The potion has succeeded. Sleep easy—ho is 
doing well.” 

Nevertheless, though calm and silent, he was 
not aslecp, his eyes were open, and from time to 
time half-uttered words escaped his lips. 

He had forgotten who was there. [ listened, 
kneeling by his side. If there is a grand sight in 
this world it is that of a man who quits in the full 
possession of his senses, and prepared for the ter- 
rible transit. Once he murmured, . 

“ Poor woman, she is inured to suffering; devot- 
edness to her childron will sustain her— there is 
such strongth in the kuowledgo that we have ful- 
filled our duty to the end.” 





x 

Another time he said, 

“So young! but the example is not lost, even on 
the youngest; they will havo a father in Heaven. 
Ah, if it is the will of God that poverty is to be their 
lot, it will all be for the best. Yes, he who has 
Strugyled successfully is the only one who is 
strong.” 

The first rays of the morning shone throuzh the 
lattice, when I heard him sigh. He had not spoken 
for some time, and thinking that he was sleeping, 
Thad dropped into a doze myself. This slight 
sigh was enough to arouse me. I jumped up from 
my chair and looked at him. A smile, such as [ 
had not seen on mortal features, brightened his 
face for a moment, and disappeared. I bent over 
him—approached nearer—listencd—It was all over. 
He breathed no longer in this world of sorrow. 

What boots it to speak of the family be had left 
destitute, and the assistance they received, prompt- 
ed probably by remorse on the part of those who 
had neglected aid when such a little might have 
preserved to the wife tho companion, the support 
of her existence, and to the children the guide 


id | and stay of theirs. 


This recital is not a tale invented at leisuro, to 
amuse idle sensibility. Such a drama ns that hero 
detailed, and of which I was the sorrowful witness, 
May at this moment be cnacting in the rooms 
above, or below you, in your house, or in that of 
your neighbor. 

Weep not for him who at last rests in peace, 
but seek around for similar sufferers, and show 
them that you do not selfishly shrink from the 
sight of distress; and if you have no money to 
bestow, no delicacies to give them, no assistance 
to offer,—at least you have a tear of sympathy to 
shed tho balm of consolation, and soothe the de- 
parting spirit. 


WHY DON’T YOU TAKE A PAPER? 


FUE 3a 8 model husband, 
So generous and kind; 

One like good uatured Allred Gray 
*Monget men ‘twas hard to find. 
He had a household, hale and etrong, 

But dim was wisdom’s taper, 
Because the eveuing glided by 
Without the weekly paper. 


But woman's eye is quick to see, 
‘And Mrs. Gray was shrewd; 
And though he was a quiet man. 
Yet sometimes she was rude; 
And when they went, last riday night, 
To call on Mrs. Draper, 
She said her husband was a goose, 
And docsn’t take a paper. 


Good natured Alfred. when accused 
Of this before them all, 

Looked calmly round and softly said, 
My income is too small ; 

I always wear a bonnet less, 
Said gentle Mrs. Draper, 

Throughout the year to give my dear 
His“ Democratic” paper. 


How would we know produce was up, 
Or shocs and dry goods down, 
The name of our uew President, 
Aud where his native town. 
Nor would we know young Audrew Brown 
Had wed the rich Miss Layper, 
With ninety thousand, ail in cash, 
If "twas not for the paper. 


This have I done, said Mre. Gray, 
For bounetless ‘am I— 

I wear a hood of dingy silk, 
Yet nothing have laid by; 

My Alfred says 'tis very well 

‘or every tle gaper, 

‘Who has the oash and time to waste, 

‘Yo buy and read the paper. 


My Jane is twenty-six to-day, 
‘And yet she don’t get married; 
Economy has been our rule, 
Yet still at home she’s tarried; 
And Alfred has three dollars now 
Saved up to buy a scraper; 
I wish that he would change his mind 
And take a weckly paper. 


The question then was put to vote 
To know which was most meet, 
Get something new to clear the mind 
Or shoes upon the feet; 
The good wives clapped their hands with joy, 
The children cut a caper, 
The vote at once were twelve to one, 
And go he took this paper. 


There is an edifice up town, 
In upper-tendom street, 

There's Alfred Gray, Faq's home, 
The rich and pour'to greet. 

He rose quite vou from obscure life, 
Soon left its murky vapour 

For affluence and usefulness 
Because he took a paper. 


Dear reader, in a fretful home, 

If you from day to day 
Are hobbling awkwardly along, 

As once did Alfred Gray; 
If trials hard you have to bear, 

Although you bear them meekly, 
If you'd out-live them and be rich, 

hy don’t you take a weekly? 
Quizr WILLIE. 


VICISITUDES OF NOBILITY. 


HE story of the rise and fall and of the varieties 
T of fortune experienced by the noble families of 
England, or indeed of any country where titled 
families exist, forms one of the most interesting 
branches of historical writing. In England many 
of these family histories, oftentime of very roman- 
tie character, have been rescued from undeserved 
oblivion by the hands of meritorious authors who 
reverence the old und titled houses of that realm, 
and have a love for the startling developments 
which reward an investigation of their histories. 
English literature is therefore well supplied with 
this class of works, and the amount of family lore 
thus accumulated is both large and curious. 

Like all other carthly things, dukedoms, earl- 
doms and baronies have their humble beginnings, 
their periods of greater or less renown, which 
may extend over centuries or be limited to a few 
generations, and their day of decadence and disso- 
lution. Sometimes they terminate on the seatfold, 
oftentimes on the field of battle, and frequently by 
the extravagance nnd dissipation ot unworthy 
members, whose offsprings are lost in the vulgar 
currents of life, in consequence of the loss of the 
family estates through parental improvidence. A 





harrowing uncertainty broods over thom all; for 





asingle genoration may humble the proudest of 
them. Byron was prouder of his pedigree than of 
his poems; yet twice within living memory has 
Newstead been in the market. Walter Scott 
risked absolute ruin in the hope of becoming the 
founder of a new line of lairds; but the Scotts of 
Aboottsford exist uo longer in the feudal accepta- 
tion of the term. The tenures of nobility are but 
fleeting shadows. 

The vicissitudes of the English noble families 
are strikingly illustrated in the house of Percy. 
They bad vast possessions and influence, and 
were mixed up with the political commotions of 
the kingdom, and the result was that for one of 
its chiefs to dio a natural death was the exception 
rather than the rule. The first Farl was slain at 
Branham Moor, his brother was beheaded, and his 
son, Hotspur, fell at Shrewsbury. The second 
Earl was killed at St. Albuns; the third at Tow- 
ton; the fourth was murdered by a mob; the fifth 
died in his bed, but his second ‘son was attainted 
and executed at Tyburn, and his eldest, the sixth 
Earl, died of grief and mortification after having 
earned the title of “The Unthrifty,’ by the im- 
provident waste of his inheritance. For some 
years after his death the succession was inter- 
rupted by the attainder of his brother, and a 
cloud obscured the fortunes of the family. They 
had to undergo the mortification of seeing the 
dukedom of Northumberland conferred on a Dud- 
ley; but he, too, getting attainted soon afterward, 
the earldom was restored to the rightful heir; who, 
uutaught by adversity, joined the rising of the 
North against the Queen Elizabeth, and ended his 
life on the scaffold. He was the seventh. The 
cighth was sent to the Tower for his exertions in 
favor of Mary, Queen of Scots, and was shot or 
shot himself there. Tho ninth was fined £30,000 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life on the 
charge of being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. 
The eleventh, the last male of the English branch, 
left an only daughter, who passed through many 
romantic scenes. Before she was sixteen she had 
been twice a widow and three times a wife. Her 
first husband, a lad of thirteen, died afew months 
after marriage, and the second was shot ere their 
union was consummated, by the bullet of an as- 
sassin, set on by a disappointed suitor for her 
hand. She then married the proud Duke of Som- 
erset, and probably lived happily with him. 

The main line of the Nevilles, which includ 
the great Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, 
sents another startling instance of vicissitud 
Charles Neville, the sixth Earl, enjoyed yearly 
revenues estimated at £300,000 of the present Eu- 
glish currency, and feasted daily 20,000 persons at 
the open tables of his castles; yet his descendants 
in the fourth degree lived in penury in the Low 
Countrics on a small pension allowed him by the 
King of Spain, and died without male issue in 
1601. Only two of Cromwell’s sons survived him 
—KRichard, who succeeded to the protectorate, and 
Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland. Richard’s reign 
lasted but eight months. After passing twenty- 
eight years abroad, he returned to England, where 
he assumed the name of Clark, aud died in 1712, 
without male issue. Henry, ex-Lord Deputy, re- 
lived in England and died in 1713, leaviug five sons, 
all of whom diced without issuc except one, who 
lost or spent all his patrimony, and the family ter- 
minated in a grocer and attorncy, his sons. 

The last representative of the Umfravilles, once 
the possessors of a proud estate, kept a chandler’s 
shop at Newcastle, and when he dicd his family 
were left in destitution. The lineal descendant of 
Simon de Montfort is a saddler, and the represen- 
tative of the carldom of Mar—the origin of which, 
it is said, is lostin antiquity—was once discovered 
in a coal pit. A descendant of the Earl of Craw- 
ford was a hodman; and Hugh Miller, who 
worked with him, often heard him addressed 
“ John, Yer! Crawford, bring us another hod.” In 
reading the history of such families, raised by 
some adventitious circumstance from obscurity to 
the pinnacle of earthly grandeur, only to sink in 
time to their original level, the exclamation is nat- 
ural— Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

While the changing fortunes of noble houses af- 
ford ample material for the novelist and the poet 
to weave into immortal productions, the origin of 
their coats of arms furnishes themes quite as ro- 
mantic. This is illustrated in the following in- 
stances, which we quote from the London Quar- 
tory Review, where we have gathered tho above 
‘am, 

“The crest of the Cheney’s, a bull’s scalp, is said 
to have been won by Sir Johu Cheney at Bosworth 
field, ina hand to band encounter with Richard, 
who felled him to the ground by a blow which 
laid the upper part of his head Ware, Though 
stunned by his fall, Sir John recovered after a 
while, and seeing an ox hide near him, he cut off 
the scalp and horns to supply the place of the up- 
per part of his hemlet, and in this singular head. 
dress performed miracles of valor. He was ere- 
ated a Baron and a Knight of the Garter for his 
services at Bosworth, and it is said that the bull’s 
scalp was also assigned him as a crest. 

“Tho crest of the Dudleys of Clopton was a wo- 
man’s head helmeted, hair disheveled and throg 
latch loose, proper. The story, as sct down in 
writing by the parson of the parish, in 1390, ran 
that the father of Agnes Hotot, a great heiress who 
married the Dudley of the day, having a dispute 
with one Ringdale about an estate, it was agreed 
that they should meet on the debatable land and 
settle the title by single combat, Hotot on the 
day appointed was laid up with the gout, and the 
heiress, rather than the land should be lost, donned. 
his armor and encountered Ringsdale, whom she 
unhorsed. On being declared the victor, she 
loosed her throat latch, raised her helmet, and let 
dow her hair about her shoulders, thus proclaim- 
ing her sex. 

“ The crest of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, an 
eagle feeding an infant, is traced to an incident 
in the Latham family, from whom they acquired 
Knowlsley. The legend is that a child, exposed 
by one of the Lathams, was thus wonderfully pre- 
served.” 


$$ 


Lrarninc.—He who always seeks more light 
than he finds, and finds more the more he seeks, is 
one of the few happy mortals who take and give 
in every point of time, The tide and ebb of giv- 
ing and reccivi the sum of human happiness, 
which he alone enjoys who always wishes to ac- 
quiro new knowledge, and always finds it. 


DIAMONDS ALWAYS TRUMPS. 
TPHERE are too many enrds to play, 
Too many ways to choose, 
In Jove, and politics, and war, 
In history, and the muse; 
Wer ladies fairjand statesmen wise, 
Or men of meugre bumps, 
Before they lead their strongest suits 
“Tis well to know—what's trumps. 


Once worshipping at beauty’s shrine 
T knelt in Bondage sweet, 

And breathed my vows in eagerness, 
And offered ut her feet 

My sou! well stored with Cupid’s wealth, 
A Jove-cemented bump— 

A king of diamonds won the trick, 
My heart wus not—a trump. 


Chagrined to eee my rival win 
Upon a single rub, 

As he had played the deuce with me, 
I followed with a club; 

Two days within the station house, 
Reflecting on my sin, 

I found as others may have done, 
Clubs very seldom ‘win. 


Grown wiee from ead experience 
I censed to deal with maids, 

So shuffled youthful follies off, 
And turned up—jack of spades. 

Yet still 1 thd, though dust is scarce. 
And smaller grow the lumps, 

That though the spade’s an Louest card, 
It is not always—trumps. 


But in the world of outside show, 
Where mammonu rules the throng, 
To ease the little joints of life 
‘And smoothly pass aloug, 
To find an antidote for care 
And stern misfortunes’s bumps, 
One care is very sure to win, 
Diamonds are always trunps. 


FALL OF FRANCIS II. 


Te Graduel extinction of Bourbonism os a 
reigning powcr in Europe is an interesting 
Process to observers. Twelve years azo wo saw 
it abolished in France. Last year it was aholish- 
edin Parma. This summer sces it flying in ter- 
ror from Naples and Sicily, and after this flight 
the only reigning Bourbon house in Europe is that 
of Spain. In Spain Bourbonism yet reigns, and 
with it reign superstition, bigotry and despotism. 

Perhaps the report of the flight of King Francis 
IL. of Naples may be premature. But it is such a 
natural and logical sequel to the events that have 
lately ocurred there, that we are constrained to be- 
lieve it as a verity, and to speak of the dynasty as 
defunct. Its origin is traced directly to Louis XLV. 
of France, whose grandson reigned in Spain as 
Philip V. The third son of Philip V. of Spain, 
Don Carlos, was the first Bourbon sovereign of the 
Two Sicilier. When he became King of Spain, his 
third son, Ferdinand L, succeeded, reigning from 
1759 till 1825, when he died and was succeeded by 
his son Ferdinand IL., who died on the 22d of May, 
1850. King Francis II., who then ascended the 
throne, is the only son of Ferdinand IL. by his 
first wife, “the good queen,” Maria Christina, a 
Sardinian princess. The nine other children of 
Ferdinand are by his second wife, an Austrian 
arch-duchess. King Francis If. was married in 
February, 1850, to a daughter of Duke Maximilian, . 
Joseph of Bavaria. Ascending the throne May 22d, * 
and flying from Naples, if report speaks truth, on 
the Gth of August, 1850, he has had a short, turbu- 
lent and inglorious reign of less than fifteen months. 
He is expected to take refuge in Austria, his wifo 
being a sister of the Empress Elizabeth. 

The fugitive King of Naples is not yet twenty-five 
years of age. He was educated in the strictest 
school of priestly training, and while all light as to 
the rights of the people was carefully shut out from 
him, he was taught that he was the divincly- 
chosen sovereign, and that his will, under the 
counsels of the church, was the obsolute law. He 
thus became a bigoted, narrow-minded recluse, 
and never did an act to excite the sympathies of 
his subjects. During his short and troubled reign 
he has studiously followed in the steps of the ty- 
rant, his father, refusing to be influenced in tho 
least by the more liberal poliey urged upon him 
by his uncle, the Count of Syracuse. A large 
army and police force have been vigilant to sup- 
press any popular movements, and until this sum- 
mer his subjects have submitted silently and sul- 
lenly to his tyranny. 

But Garibaldi’s liberation of Sicily touched oven 
the popular heart in the Neapolitan kingdom, and 
the landing of the Liberator was the signal for rev- 
olution. In a few short weeks the work was 
achieved, and Naples is now rid of her tyrant. The 
intervention of Sardina, permitted if not advised 
by France, seems to render it certain that the late 
dominions of the Bourbon monarch in Italy will 
be annexed to those of Piedmont, and that all [taly 
will be united under one crown; the Papal States, 
reduced in dimensions, being allowed as the resi- 
dence of the head of the church, while the libera- 
tion and annexation of Venetia will remain as 
work delayed but not defeated. The splendid 
dream of a free and consolidated kingdom of Italy 
seems at last likely to be fulfilled. 


THOSE SILVER THREADS. 


HOSE little threads! those silver threads! 
Bound in my auburn hair! 
Alas! alas! I cannot say 
They find a welcome there. 


They tell me I am growing old! 
My beauty’s on the wane; 

And bonny curls, as when & girl, 
J ne'er may wear agnin. 


They something say of totteriug steps! 

Of feeble, bended form 

Of weukened memory, failing sight, 
When life Las Jost ite charm. 


Alas! alas! those silver threads! 
Should I them banish now. 

More little messengers of ‘Tim: 
Would come to deck my bower. 


Those shining threads! 
Even golden could they be. ‘ 

Youth's auburn curls and bonny braids 
Were dearer far to me. 


hose silver threads! 


And yet those little silver threads 
‘A useful lesson give; 
They teach ua: * number all your days, 





isely live.” 
And learn to wisely Vins M. D. Merton. 
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Baoxk NumBugs of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


Mus1o.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have sentus a selection 
frum their new publications. The ‘Marie Polka Ma- 
aurka,” by A. Cooke, isa beautiful piece; “Gipsey Da- 
vy,” is a song sung by Billy Morris, of the Morris 
Brothers, Pell & Trowbriridge Minstrels.‘ Never 
Mind” is a song by A. Nish; words by W. Burton, 
Lisq. 

“A child from Afric’s burning shore, 
‘Through other lands I stray, 

Yet oft sigh to roam once more 
My own vale far away; 


For thero is one who loves me well, 
Both constant, good and kind, 
‘And, if you please, her name Pll tell; 

‘Her name is—uever mind.” 

Another piece is entitled, ‘Lovely Lillie Dee’-—a song 
and chorus, written and composed by Fred Wilson; 
arranged by J. L. Gilbert. 

« Sweet summer's breeze walts gently by 
Yon cottage near the stream ; 

A lovely form stood in the door 
All iu the moonlight gleam 

She warbles torth her silvery notes, 
‘Which echo oer the lea, 

‘While all is still she roanis at will, 
My lovely Lillie Dee.” 


“Cousin Hany. By Mrs. Grey, author of ‘The 
Gambler's Wite,’ ‘The Little Beauty,’ &¢.” Complete 
in oue large duodecimo volume. Mis. Grey, one of 
the most succeessful and productive novelists of Eng- 
land, may have written a better story than “ Cousin 
Marry,” but, if so, we have uot encountered it. As 
usual, it is a tale of domestic life, exactly such as might 
have occurred, had the creations of her fancy been 
real men aud women, placed in the situations in which 
she puts them. ‘Ihe book is really a narrative about 
teo cousins named Harry, and traces their fortunes 
with infinite spirit, ending, as is the case iu life, for the 
most part, with matrimony. In this fascinating novel 
Mis, Grey has surpassed her former productions, tal- 
ented and powerful as they were. The characters are 
well conceived, and amidst all the variety which they 
exhibit are singularly true to nature. The plot, too, 
is well-imagined, and carries the reader through the 
progress of the story with unabated interest. Pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers Philadelphia, and 
soid by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston. 


“Tus Wipy Worep,”—a new weekly paper has 
been started in this city, with the above title, by J. LL. 
Brigham & Co., whose typographical appearance i 
equal to any paper published in this city. Its charac- 
ter aud appearance is about the same as that of the 
“«Lrue Flag,” “ Americau Union,” &c. The terms are 
$22 year in advance. Single copy four cents. It can 
be found at the periodical stores. 


MusicaL Casket, No. 9.—Mr. Turner has issued 
the October uumber of this work, which is no Jess per- 
tect than former numbers. 


ACCEPTED.—' Passing away”—‘ A Sketch »—“‘ The 
old Man to his friend”—°My Revenge ”—"Ashes from 
my Vipe "—* Darling Maggic Dear ”—“ ‘The Fated »— 
“The Betrayed "—“ The Biide of an Hour *—* O'er 
the Ferry »—“ ‘The Mute Lover,” by “ Faith” is a very 
jiue story—* My Dead *— My Childhood’s Home” 
—'tA Day in October.” 


DxoLinep.— Twenty Yeara to Come ”—“ Song of 
the Seven Bells "—“ A Wish tor Maggie”—“ Cupid ” 

“Sarah Bull”—* Must we part??—‘The Sewing 
Girl °\—“ Critics and Criticism »—* The Graves of our 
Household "—“'To M.”— Reflections on the certain- 
ty of Death »—“* Musings "»—‘A Song »—* Best Wish- 
es *—"To Valeria »— I am near ‘lice »—" The Thun- 
der Shower "—"To the Prince of Wales »—“ Passing 
Away ”—" Simon "—“1 am weary "—* Lines” by W. 
—“Lines for an Album”—*Deep Thoughts” — 
“ Night —" My Mother’s Grave.” 


Original. 
ASHES FROM MY PIPE. 

[ REEL just like indulging in a little gossip while 
enjoying my after-supper smoke to-night, and 
um, Morcover, somewhal anxious to renew my in- 
timacy with my good old “ Waverley,” whom I 
have sadly neglected of late. But duly is a great 
arbiter, and has kept me under its dominion so ex- 
clusively of late that I have been unable to make 

iny bow to you all, as usual. 

Autumn has come in good earnest, and Septem- 
ber breathed upon the trees with such an icy 
breath that they have already donned their royal 
robes of gold and crimson, aud stand most regaily 
nosding their radiant plumes in the whirling 
breezes. Ho hum! Llike summer best; autumn 

and winter freeze my blood, and all my leisure 
time is occupied in keeping warm. . And it 

wasn’t for this meerschaum of mine I believe I 

should certainly perish; bue the good old friend 
* “sticks closer than a brother,” and its chestnut- 

brown face turns up lovingly to mine. This aro- 


matic smoke that curls up around my head, too, 
is a great protection for one’s nose in a keen frosty 
day in mid-winter. 

Fanny Fern, in a recent western tour, Saw 

young lady (?) fi m a car-window, atonding 1 
Uoor of alog cabin, coldly, and apparent ly with 
much satisfaction, puffing away at a long-nine. 
So she chooses to vent ber indignation hy, remark- 
ing that ail American ladics will be obliged to 
adopt the habit, sooner or later, in self-defence, * 
hope not; but, dear ladies, tobacco is subtle 
charmer; and, if you could only appreciate, the 
delight it gives us, you would hardly {cel justified 
in finding so mach fault. . d 

So Cora May and Anna L. Hayr are marricd— 
“gone the way of all the earth,” (old maids and 
old bachelors not jncluded)—well, our genial edi- 
tor has said his word on the subject, and why can- 
not we offer our hand for a hearty congratulatory 
shake, and salute tho blushing brides? Our 
western song-bird, whose musical rhymes have of- 
ten thrilted us to our inmost soul, was long since 
well versed in the mysteries of cookery and house- 
keeping, and we envy the happy possessor ofa 
wife whose white woman fingers wield the grid- 
iron and frying-pan with a grace only excelled by 
her control of the pen. ‘ 

Our spicy contributor in the Canadas has evi: 
dently mado life a gume of euchre—has “ turned 
and “won” the “ Jack of hearts,” and the “right 
bower,” too. i 

May her home be the Right Bower of happiness 
for her Jack, and may she continue to be thus vie 
torious in the game of life. A toast to our fair 
friends who have surrendered their names into the 
keeping of their liege lords:—may the richest 
blessing of God shine ever on their pathway; may 
Heaven shine benignantly on them and theirs ; and 
may they be blessed with a goodly share of this 
world’s comforts and bounties, and never forget 
the old Waverley. 

Wasn't it too bad for that down-east sharp- 
shorter to shake the “ Dust from her Broom ” ¢ 
rectly into my face and eyes? I declare, I verily 
thought I never should get them cleared out again ; 
but, after all, did she accomplish much by way of 
argument? Indeed, the subject really udmits of 
no argument since the majority of ladies them- 
selves (I affirm what I know) are ready to admit, at 
once, that gossipping is eminently a feminine ac- 
complishment. I do not attempt to deny that there 
are male gossippers and tattlers, but they are com- 
paratively few in number, and don’t succeed very 
well at best. On the whole, I believe I haven’t am- 
bition cnough to attempt an argument; so, while I 
admire my friend for her attempted defence of her 
own sex, I beg leave to express the hope that the 
next time she shakes her broom this'way she won’t 
allow so much of the dust to fly back and blind her 
own cyes tothe truth. 

I have just-been looking out upon tho starlit 
night, and are forced to confess that, ufter all, 
there is something gorgeously attractive about au- 
tumn. So long as wo can look f 

ple, hazy Indian summer, that brie! 

season when the dead summer seems to flash 
back from the perfumed sepulehre all her mid-day 
warmth and glory once more, there is something 
to make the season of nature’s bereavement beara- 
ble. And then to the all-wise Creator, whose eter- 
nal edict moves and controls the seasons in their 
accustomed round, knows what is best for us; 
why need we lument the death of the flowers, 
since the rains of autumn and the snows of winter 
preserve the tiny germ of the new creation, until 
April showers and May’s gushing sunlight raise 
them to newborn life. 

And so itis all along this carthly pathway of 
ours; we may repiucas we will; we may reproach 
fate and fortune as we may, but in the end it is 
with a feeling of inexpressible relief, and trust, 
aud gladness that we lay asido our burden of care 
and exclaim triunphantly— He docth all things 
well.” J. Hau. Exriot. 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A SKETCH. 


EADER, do you know what it is to have a 
fricnd—a true frieud—one to whom you can 
breathe out your very soul—to whom you can 
speak, fearlessly, your decpest and even your most 
toolish thoughts? And, as they come wembling 
out, bad and good, chaff and grain, promiscuous- 
ly, to feel that a gencroug hand will sift them, 
keep the worthy, and then with the breath of love 
scatter the rest? And do you know what it is to 
sec that friend struck with the mildew of disease, 
and, daily fading, to look upon that loved one in 
the cold embrace of death? If this has been your 
eed experience you can well sympathize with my 
tale. 
Marion Blanchard and Kate Convers were such 
friends as I have just described, and they had al- 
ways been such; born on the same day, they were 
children together; attending the saine school, they 
were classmates together; living in the same 
street, they were playmates together; in fact, there 
was) no relation of life in which they were not to- 
gether. 
Yet their dispositions were as different as were 
their features. Marion, or gontle May, as her 
companions were wont to cail her, was a delicate 
girl, with mild hazel eyes and low Grecian fore! 
head, gracctully shaded by soft brown tresses, 
Of an ardent disposition, quick to observe, timid 
and retiring in her manners, obliging in her inter- 
course with others, she was at once a general fa- 
vorite. 

Kate was a noble, high-spirited girl, through 
whose dark, sparkling eyes the rogue was ever 
peeping, while the silky black ringlets floated 
softly over her fair open brow, and a sinile always 
played upon her lips. Decision and energy enter- 
ed largely into her character. Of as affectionate a 
nature as Marion, she, too, was beloved by all who 
knew her. 

_ Thus, for eighteen years, they had lived side by 
side. ‘They had rambled together through the 
pleasant woods which skirted their native place, 
They had often climbed the little mounfain which 
Toxe just behind their homes to watch the settmg 
sun, They had received instruction, spiritual ne 
well as intellectual, from tho same. lips. ‘Together 
they had come around the table of the same Sa- 
viour. But, now, circumstances had oceurred 





which must separate them. ' Pussing over the few 


weeks in which they were ever awaiting and ever 
dreading the parting ponte jal make ourselves 
invisible spectators of that farewell. 
mt the close of a bright day in October, Kato and 
May slowly and, sadly wended their way up that 
beloved mountain, to watch once more the sun a8 
he sank to rest beneath the rich drapery of clouds 
wrought from the beams of his own right face. 
They reached their favorite spot, and, sitting down, 
gazed upon the scene before them. At their feet 
lay their loved homes, around which were cluster- 
ed so many fond associations ; behind them were 
those dear old woods; in the dim distance the 
river glided merrily along, bearing on its bosom 
many a snowy sail. Upon one side stood the 
loved school-house, where they had passed many 
happy hours; on the other rose the spire of the 
church, where, together, they had recorded their 
yows; and the old churchyard, just behind, where 
but lately they had laid dear friends. % 

“Who knows,” said Marion, “which of us will 
be the first to follow our dear Grace? Perhaps it 
will be 1.” % 

“ Oh, speak not of it, dearest May. 2 

“Why uot, Kate? I cannot resist the feelin, 
that this will’ be the last time we shall ever stan 
here together. But, if it is thus ordered, let us 80 
live that we may stand upon the Mount Zion 
above.” 


me yet these years.” , 

Long they sat there, talking of the past, the 
present and the future; not only of this, but of a 
better world. 

“Dear Kate,” said Marion, as they rose to go, 
“this spot which has witnessed our last interview, 
shall be ever sacred to thee; and oft, at twilight’s 
hour, will I come hither to think of thee and pray 
for thee.” 

Slowly and in silence they descended the moun- 
tain; their hearts were too full for utterance; but, 
ever and anon, the silent pressure of the hand tok 
more than words could express. As they reached 
the foot they turned to cast one more farewell 
glance up the well-worn path; a moment more 
and the last word was spoken, the coach door 
closed, and Kate was gone. 


Nearly two years had elapsed since the occur- 
rence of tho events just narrated. Tis a balmy 
morning in Indian Summer. The gentle autumnal 
breeze floating in at the window lifts the snowy 
curtains and fans the wan cheek of an invalid re- 
clining on her couch, Beside her sits © young 
companion whose ruddy cheek and healthful coun- 
tenance present a beautiful contrast. We cannot 
fail to recognize the gentle May and noble Kate of 
by-gone years. List, ’tis Marion that speaks. 

“Oh, were I well how eagerly would I have 
flown to greet you; but I knew that Katie would 
mee long remain in B—— without coming to sec 

AY. 

And you knew aright; but oh! it grieves me to 
find my darling so feeble.” 

“ Dry up your tears, Kate; rather rejoice that I 
shall soon rest at home, where tho inhabitants 
shall no more say Lam sick. This poor aching 
body will soon lic in that sequestered spot where 
we last met, hut my immortal spirit will be basking 
in tho glad sunshine of my Father’s countenance, 
waiting till my Kate shall come to meet me where 
parting shall be no more.” 

“Oh, ye, who have experienced this sundering 
of ties, ask not my feeble pen to describe that last 
hour—that burial scenc—that loneliness of heart 
which the bereaved only feel! Yo know it for 
yourselves. ALPHA. 


Original. 

DARLING MAGGIE, DEAR. 

TPUE gayest, fairest sunbeam 
‘That ever gladdened earth, 

Gilding, with brighter beams, 

Each sceuc of joy and mirth— 
Chasing the shades of trouble 

From tlie brow of care, 
Soothing the breast of sorrow— 

Is darling Maggie, dear. 


To her alone and ever 
My fondest love is given; 
She is the sweetest treasure 
Bestowed on me by Heaven; 
Eath would be dark with her, 
And life be hard to bear; 
O! never was one like her, 
My darling Muggic, dear. 


God bless aud make her happy, 
And keep her ever pure, 

And take her when life’s over 
‘Yo a far better shore, 

Where endless joy and plensure 
With her I hope to share, 

My dearest little fairy— 
My darling Maggie, dear. 


FOUND DEAD. 


LL day long the snow had fallen busily, and 
JA the sun that broke through the parting clouds, 
just at night-fall, looked out on a scene of’ rare 
beauty and purity. How fair she looked in her 
ling whiteness,—our bridal carth! 

Toiling along through the huge drifts that filled 
the unbroken roads, came a man, heedless of the 
cutting wind that lifted the icy particles far above 
his head in eddying whirls, only to descend again, 
and uestle away among the tangled masses of hair 
that hung over his shoulders, Pausing only to 
get breath, then pushing on again, wo saw him 
pass from sight in the woods beyond. 

Ah! full well wo knew the fatal attraction. In 
those days the iron horse had never woke the ech- 
oes of our quict village with his unearthly shrick. 
‘The lumbering stage-coach, and tho “ whitely-tent- 
ed teams ” of the bagyage wayons served to con- 
vey all persons, und property to and from the lit- 
tle town of W——. Well, of course, there must 
he an accompaniment to this song of the olden 
time, for whose halcyon days some people are con- 
tinually sighing. It came in.this form,—taverns, 
Faded sigus uking in the wind spoke cloquent- 
ly of “entertainment for man and beast.” 
ing log fires—in fire-places of such ample dimen- 
sions that some of our modern cottages could be 
safely stowed wway—without danger from fire— 
threw a cheery glow out into the chill darkness of 
the winter nights. About amile from my father’s 
chanced to be one of these wayside inns, and thith- 
er, on the night in question, through the drifted 





“God grant that wish, but spare my darling to | g° 





snow, “ Old Rogers,” as he was familiarly called,’ 
wended his toilsome way. It was Saturday night’ 
Often, and again, had we scen him go by for his 
Sabbath’s supply. 4 ‘3 

The morning sun rose fair and clear, gilding the: 
church spires and casting a rosy ight oves a 
soft Drilliancy of the snowy landseape that swept 
in billowy undulations to the far verge of the pal 
blue sky—carth’s regal coronet of amethyst and’ 
pearl. Merrily rang out the Sabbath bella upon, 
the bright, frosty air, shouting “ Glory to God,” 
in every pealing chime. But there came a sound 
of wailing, mingling discordantly with the sweet 
Sabbath sounds. Little children—not rosy, health. 
ful, happy children, but children grown premature- 
ly old in misery and rags, pinched and haggard 
with want, bare-headed and bare-footed; in that 
deep snow,—sach children as rum makes, those 
were the children that came running in wild af- 
fright through the village street, crying—“ Father 
is dead, and O, so cold! and mother is drunk!” A. 
large number of kind-hearted pcople immediately 
started for the sad scene. Down by the hearth- 
stone, with the ashes lying in the masses of mat- 
ted hair, he lay—stark dead. Oh, God! and this 
was ono of thy children created in thy image, dy- 
ing in this Christian community—dying did Isay? 
No, murdered, as foully murdered as he who is. 
found with the pistol mark in his brain, or the dag- 
er ja his heart. And yet men tolerate, yea, up- 
hold, this blood-stained fiend, and call the Temper- 
ance reform an “ old story,” and sneer at, and de. 
ride its advocates. i 

It was a pitiful sight that Sabbath morning saw 
in the drunkard’s home. The entrance of the men 
roused the woman from her drunken stupor, and 
when she was made to realize the awful truth, and 
saw him lying there, so still and cold, shriek after 
shriek rent the air, wild, despairing cries and lam- 
entations, which were heart-rending in the ex- 
treme. i 

Huddled together in a corner were tho fright- 
ened children, who had aroused the neighbors, 
Terror had blanched to a fearfal whiteness the 
blue, pallid faces of those poor things. Little chil- 
dren! when Christ took them in his arms and 
blessed them, think you he saw far away in the 
dim future any such as these? 

The facts that were finally gathered from the 
woman were as follows: Rogers had been to the 
tavern and got his rum as usual. After he got 
home they both drank, and lay down by the fire, 
Sometime towards morning, she said, she awoke 
with a fearful thirst, and seeing the jug near her, 
drank again, which made her insensible to the 
cries of the frightened children. It was supposed 
that he must have been chilled by the extremé 
cold, and wearied by his ome walls which, togeth- 
er with the liquor he drank, caused his death, 
‘And what was done about it? yousay. Just noth- 
ing at all. What was he but a poor, miserable 
drunkard, made ont of coarser clay, perhaps, than 
you and me, and so we will draw our skirts about 
us and walk by ou the other side. What matters 
it if Christ did come to scek and to savo the lost, 
we cannot soil our dainty robes by contact with 
such as these. And so they hollowed a narrow 
grave, and the poor, weak, tempted victim of ap- 
petite was Jain bencath the snowy mantle that 
shrouded the earth, while his soul—people never 
treated him as though he had any—went up to 
that God who is very pitiful and of tender mer 
cles. 

Even now, as I write, I feel a thrill of that hor- 
ror that chilled the young blood at my heart, as 
when on that fair Sabbath morn my childish ears 
drank in that tale of terror. The rustic way-side 
inn was burned to the ground some half dozen. 
years ago, and my heart sent up an involuntary 
“thank God,” when it was told to me. Would 
that many more, yea, every one, might share the 
same fate; then would the hosts of heayen shout 
for joy, and the glad pzan of deliverance roverber- 

¢ from centre to circumference of our sin-soiled 
earth, from all the millions of weary men. You 
say, perhaps,— This is nothing to talk so lo1 
about, such things happen cvery day.’ Alas 
yes, and that is why we have written about it. If 
the sin were superannuated, and out of date, then 
should we have no concern with it. But it is a 
grand evil, with which we all of us, either direct- 
ly, or indirecty, have something to do. | God help 
us, every one, to feel our responsibilities, and to 
labor earnestly in behalf of our weak, tempted hu- 
manity, fallen and degraded though they may be, 
yet our Father’s children still. 

4+ —— 


wees Toe DEaTH of Mariporover.—In 
1716 the Duke of Marlborough was attacked by 
palsy, partly in consequence of the death of his fa- 
yorite daughter, Anne, Countess of Sundorland, 
“the little whig.”” His mind never recovered its 
tone, and his nerves were far more shattered by 
the duchess’s temper than by his battles or the tur- 
moil of polities. One day when Dr. Garth, who 
was attending him, was going away, the duchess 
followed him down stairs and swore at him for 
some offence. Vainly did the duke try the Bath 
waters. He recovered partially, and his momory 
was spared. It was, therefore, wrong to couple 
him, as has been in the following lines, with 
Swift, who became a violent Iunatic, and died in 
moody despondency :— 

“ From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show.” 


Marlborough was active to the last. While at 
Bath he would walk home from the rooms to- his 
lodging to save a sixpence; and left a million gnd 
ahalf for his descendants to squander. When 
gazing at a portrait of himself, the great general is 
said to havo exclaimed, “That was 2 man!” Ho 
hingered six years after his first attack, still, to 
the last, attending the debates in the Lords, and 
settling his money matters himself. Ho had one 
difficulty, too much money, and once wrote to a 
friend to help him. 

“T have now,” ho said, “ono hundred thousand 
pounds dead, and shall have fifty more next week; 
if you can employ it in any way it will bo a vory 
great favor to me.” 3 

As he was expiring, the duchess | asked hima 
whether he had heard the prayers which had been 
read to him, 4 

“Yes, and I join in them,” were tho last wor’ is 
which the great Marlborough uttered. He aunt 
to rest with her whom, with all her faulte, he hat 
loved more than all, by his side. 
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viewing tho visit of “Rarpn Fannuax" to 
sWleensen Bunker 'Hhl, October Jath, 1860. 


HE cannon’s roar is heard no more, 
T The height in green ie dressed; 
No battle shout rings ou the ear, 
No foeman bravely press. 
Up Bunker's sides, with hurrying tread, 
To wield distruction there, 
That scene, it with the past?has fled, 
‘Yet one defender's there. 


Yet, Bunker, on thy rugged side 
‘The life blood freely ran; 

There Tyranny, with Hate allied. 
Strove to enshackle man. 

And round thy brow the battle’s smoke 
In thickening columns curled, 

But trom thy strife awoke the light— 
Came Freedom to a world. 


‘Where are they now, that gallant band, 
Who sremed’the battle’s tide, 

And won a name that ne’er shall fade, 
‘Though deep in crimson dyed 

‘Alas! theyre fading from our midst, 
‘Their eyes are cold and dim, 

Buton old Bunker's height to-day 
Stands one of those brave men. 


Twice fifty summers on his brow 
Their deepening shades have cast, 
, memory! thou art busy now, 
"Back travelling o’er the past. 

I see the foemen drawing near, 
I bear the battle shout; 

Now breake that volley on my ear, 
‘They fly a total route. 


Those aged eyes beheld them all, 
Those hands vwell poised the gun, 

That voice re-echoed back the call, 
Cheered where the fight was done. 

That form, now bent, then stood erect 
In the battic’s dreaded din, 

Though withering now to its parent dust, 
‘And the eyes all growing dim. 


But ah! how changed to-day the scene 

On Bunker's glorious height! 

See children sporting on the green 
‘Where raged the horrid tight. 

The martial strains are sounding near 
While shouts ring loud and high; 

The old man comes to Bunker Hill . 
Once more to look and die. 


Aye, bid him welcome to the land 
‘He nobly stood to save; 
With emilee and tears the gentlo fair 
Vay tribute to the brave. 
Fling out the banners to the breeze! 
Yes. let them wave on high; 
That old man fought to place them there, 
And seeks their shade to die. 
Gxo. C. TYRRELL. 
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THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


BY J. BRAINERD MORGAN. 


ie was a bright and beautiful morning in May, 
when the balmy breeze was mildly roving o’er 
the earth, and rosy beams of golden light were 
playing hide-and-seek amid the green leaves of the 
forest trees, while the limpid dew yet sparkled on 
every leaf and shrub, that a little fairy-like group 
of youthful friends might have been seen standing 
amid the old monarchs of the forest that stood up- 
on tho outskirts of a little village in the Old Do- 
minion. 

It was indeed a beautiful spot where they stood. 
Tho grand old oaken trees towering with their 
green-crowned crests toward the heavens — the 
earth clad in a soft and yielding vesture of living 
green, with here and there a little wild flower rear- 
ing its modest head amid the surrounding grass, 
and shedding its fragrant sweetness around; the 
gentle zephyrs sweetly strolling o’er the carth, and 
the merry hittle feathered songsters trilling their 
gayest songs of happiness and glee, mingling with 
the musical murmurings of the noble old Potomoc, 
rolling its silver tide near by, formed a fitting 
place for the solemnization of the nuptials of the 
gentle and lovely Edith Walton and the noble and 
gifted Edgar Meredith, who had resolved, in the 
morning of their days, to unite their destinies, and 
together tread the path of life. 

And upon this lovely morning, under the azuro 
vault of a smiling heaven, amid the grandest and 
noblest scenes of Nature’s handiwork, unseen by 
all except the over-waking eye of the Most High, 
and a few chosen witnesses, fond and loving 
friends of their early years, they had come to have 
riveted the golden bands of love which bound them. 
together, and to be united by those indissoluble 
tics which neither would ever wish to sever. 

Edith was the petted daughter of the only mer- 
chant in the village, who almost idolized her, and 
bad spared no pains to make her a true and accom- 
plished woman, And nobly had she xepaid all his 
care and trouble, and was iudced her father’s 
crown of rejoicing, as he saw her unfolding day 
by day in all the charms and graces of perfect wo- 
munhood. She was indeed a lovely creature, fair 
as the snow-flake of a northern clime, and as frag- 
ilo too; not formed to battle with the stern reali- 
tivs of life, but only sent as an angel of light and 
beauty to cheer awhile the saddened hours of 
earth, then gladly to return to her own native 
bowers in the reulms of bliss. 

At a picnic given in the neighbornood the year 
betore sho had first met with Kdgar Meredith, the 
son of a merchant prince in the roctropolis of the 
new world, who, discarding the fashionablo friv- 
olities of Saratoga and Newport, and possessing 
a taste and. appreciation for the beauties of nature, 
was spending the summer months in the little re- 
tired village where Edith lived. . 

Tho day of the tournament was a bright and 
beautiful one; the company was large and bril- 
liant; the young, the gay, the happy were there to 
witness tho feats of manly skill which should be 
displayed’ The election of officers had previous:y 
taken place, and from the high regard in which ho 
was hold, Edgar was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent. At the appointed hour the knights, all 
dressed in varied costumes of oricntal richnoss 
and beauty, were drawn up in splendid array be- 
fore the youthful president of the day, His clarion 
voice, eloquently describing the thrilling scenes of 
ancient chivalry, and urging them on to deeds of 
high and noble daring for the swect reward of sun- 
ny smiles from peerless beauty won, was the only 
sound that broke the stillneas. 
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Edith, who had been gaily chatting with somo 
friends at a little distance, as his clear and musical 
tones fell upon her ear, turned upon him with 
sparkling glances of fond admiration; and, as she 
listened to the thoughts that breathe and the words 
that burn as they fell all glowing from his lips, 
felt cvery tone thrilling through her heart. When 
he at length ceased speaking, and the wild a 
plause which followed his brilliant effort had died 
away, sho had unconsciously yielded her heart a 
willing captive., 

During the exciting and animated contest for 
the prize which followed, Edgar and Edith were 
thrown together; and, through a mutual friend, a 
coveted introduction was given. At length, amid 
shouts of approbation and victory, the palm was 
awarded to the “ Knight of the Lone Star,” who 
laid it at the feot of the peerless Edith. Edgar, in 
the position of president, was called upon to per- 
form the pleasant ceremony of crowning her. As 
he placed the floral wreath upon her snowy brow, 
and crowned her “Queen of Love.and Beauty,” he 
also silently laid the wealth of his affection upon 
her shrine, and crowned her the fairy queen of his 
inmost soul. 

During tho long and bright summer days which 
followed they were much together, and the fond 
feclings which each was Zzcalously cherishing for 
other became revealed and known to cach. The 
happy winter days of sleigh-rides and merry-mak- 
ings passed swiftly away on time’s ne’er-coasing 
wing, and now, upon that bright spring morning, 

“When the sweetest flowers do freshly bloom, 
And brightly deck the verdant dale, 

And breathe around their rich perfume, 
Aud sweetly scent the passing gale,” 


they had come to take the irrevocable vows of mu- 
tual love and regard, to last until death should 
them part. 

The mystic words which made them one were 
soon pronounced, and they were united in the 
tenderest and holiest of all relations. Shortly af- 
ter the ceremony was porformed, and “ they twain 
were made one flesh,” they returned to the village 
and sot forth ona trip of pleasure. Soon the shrill 
whistlo of the train that was to bear them on their 
bridal tour was heard echoing o’er the hills as it 
camo dashing up to the station. With happy 
hearts, and amid the warm congratulations and 
fond adicus of fricnds and relatives, who had 
gathered to see them start, and wish them God 
specd on their journcy, they stepped on board and 
the train again moved rapidly off. 

Happy in each other’s love, and of youthful an- 
ticipations of pleasure beating high, the future 
secined strewn with roses, crowned with joys and 
garlanded with pleasures. But, alas! alas! for 
human hopes and human expectations. Tho 
sweetest flowers are first to fade and our fondest 
hopes ofttimes untimely perish. Our blighted an- 
ticipations are often rudely crushed, and well doth 
it become us to sadly learn the lesson that “all 
earth’s joys are fleeting,” and not to allow the 
“silken cords of pleasure” to bind us too closely 
to the transitory scenes of earth and time. 

The train upon which they had embarked, owing 
to some detention, was an hour behind time, and 
was running at a trightful speed, in order to make 
the connections. Suddenly there was an awful 
shock, a horrid crash, mingled with cries, and 
shrieks, and groans. Thoy had met the ‘ North- 
ern bound Express,” and a most lamentable ac 
dent had cccurred. The engines were shivered to 
atoms, and both trains a perfect wreck. But far 
more to be deplored was tho great loss of human 
life. 

Among those who had thus met a sudden death 
was the fair and gentle Edith, the bride of an 
hour. The light and happy heart, which but a 
few short moments before beat so gaily with hap- 
piness and pleasure, was now stilled forever upon 
what fair and sunny brow, so lately wreathed with 
bridal flowers; death now had placed his icy sig- 
net, and her pure and gentle spirit, in its first 
realization of carth’s highest bliss, had been called 
away forevermore. 

When the first tidings of the great bereavement 
which had befallen him becaine known to the now 
widdowed bridegroom, his feelings overcome him, 
and he swooned away. leason had forsaken her 
throne and left his mind in a state of chaotic con- 
fusion. For a long time his life was despaired of, 
but, by skilful medicines and faithful nursing, ho 
was partially restored to health. But oh, how 
changed! The bright eyo which had onco sparkled 
with genius and goodfellowship was now dim and 
sunken; that clarion voice, which had once elec- 
trified thousands by its thrilling toncs of cloquence, 
was now but an echo of its former sweetness; and 
those sweet gushes of poetry, which had thrilled 
many hearts with its melody, was now changed 10 
sad and plaintive memories of the past like the 
last sweet murmurings of the gentle evening 
breeze. 

After wandering over the world forseveral long, 
weary years, absenting himself from all socicty, 
ono image alone filling his mind, a prey to his 
own sad and mournful memories, one calm and 
peaceful evening, in early autumn, when the leaves 
hegin to droop and fall, and the fowers have fuded 
aud gone, Edgar sought tho grave of his “loved 
and lost” Edith, and, with her dear namo fondly 
breathing on his lips, he was beckoned away to 
join her in the spirit land. We hope that they are 
now united in that bright land of love and bliss 
where tho drear hands of a cruel destiny shall part 
thom nevermore. 














LONDO! 


‘VERY ono takes his own particular view of the 
E metropolis. The antiquary, besides stately 
Westminister Abbey, the massive tower, and other 
old buildings, notes in nooks and corners things 
of great value which many would overlook. ‘Ihe 
man of commerce lingers amongst the vessels in 
the river—a fiect—the warchouse to which tho 
products of world, of costly kind, have been 
brought, and takes an interest in buildings which 
may possess no great extel nal attractions, but 
where operations are carried forward which have 
jnfluence in shaking or establishing thrones and 
kingdoms. The military man, comparatively heed- 
less of other matters, wanders to the neighboring 
arsenals, inspecting the vast stores of airmns te 
preparation of the munitions of war, dt the inak- 

















ing of those “ arms of precision” which will pave 
the way, although by present deadly effects, to a 


more intelligent manner of contest between na- 
tions. The medical professor, the lawyer and the 
man of letters have each their peculiar views. 
The mechanist finds pleasure and instruction in 
spots which others would pass over without note. 

he artist has his views. He sees the phases of 
this great life-mass according to the guidance of 


p-| his fancy; and the tasteful architect, in his way, 


looks with feelings of mingled satisfaction and re- 
gret at the marvelous extent of the work of hu- 
man hands which covers s0 many miles of space. 
Fower look at it as a whole—as the hume of nearly 
3,000,000 of inhabitants, and as the great centre of 
the world’s civilization. 

Viewed from tho-highest ypoints of sight, from 
Highgate or Hamstead, the Monument, or the up- 
per gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral, even when the 
atmosphere is cloar, the extent of London is such 
that great districts teeming with life vanish into a 
hazy distance, which prevents any complete pic- 
ture. Seon from over the dome of St. Paul’s the 
appearance is singular. The men and women, the 
horses and carriages, appear like mere specks. 
The houses and buildings are dwarfed to the size 
of children’s toys. That moving figuro which 
looks like a pigmy in contrast with the great stat- 
ues on Wren’s church, may be a lord mayor of 
London, a capitalist whose means are boundless, 
a chicf minister of state, or one of those lions of 
literature who have a world-wide famo, How 
small is the figaro in comparison with tho extent 
and movement around! How great is the praise 
duc to those who, amongst such a multitude, rise 
to distinction! Many thoughts are caused by the 
sights presented from this spot, and the mind 
forms pictures of times gone by, running over 
2000 years, during which the capital has been 
growing to its present size. 

There are some sights in London which are fa- 
tmiliar to most visitors. Tho venerable Abbey, the 
palace of the Parliament, the galleries of pictures, 
sculptures and antiquities, the parks, St. Paul’s 
Gog and Magog, the Thames Tunnel, Greenwich 
Hospital, and the public offices, are louked at by 
most strangers, be they hurried as they may, and 
who generally foave in a bewildered state in conse- 
quence, Nor is this surprising, when those who 
have made the various parts of the metropolis a 
study for life, each day wonder afresh at its mar- 
vels. By constantly looking at it, the huge whole 
seems to expand, and important interests, power- 
ful operations, which were at first invisible, become 
evident. 

Like the ebb and fiow of the tide, streams of 
men and women, of various grades, move in all 
directions at ali hours of the day (unhappy is the 
wanderer in this flood of human life who bas no 
object in view,) and this to our fancy is one of the 
most remarkable sights of London, What variety 
of condition—how strange the difference amongst 
so many countenances! Hero the prosperous gen- 
tleman or gentlewoman elbows the struggling and 
needy passenger, doubtfully endeavoring to obtain 
the commonest necessaries of life. Isolated as 
each seems, many are more dependent on, and 
connected with the other than may be thought. 
Most have their cares, and there are few cyen 
amongst the most humble but havo a circle of 
greater or less size and influence, to whom even 
in the bustle of business the thoughts revert, and 
to whom they look for sympathy and pleasure, 

Tho great thoroughfares aro crowded} statisti- 
cians would be puzzled to estimate the value of 
what is borne along the roadways. A single van 
may contain trom £10,000 to £15,000 worth of 
silk, or other costly wares; and that meck-looking, 
ill-clad individual, whom you jostled just now on 
the pavement, may bo revolving an idea which, 
when it becomes a fact, may givo employment and 
bread to thousands, and advance the interests of 
the whole human family. Thero is raw material 
yet in London for a great poet to work into a grent 
poem, developing the lights and shades of this 
mighty metropolis. 





ON THE DEATH OF THE TWIN INFANT. 


Pare thee well, sweet bud of beauty, 
Stainless spirit, fare thee well. 
Thou wert all too pure and lovely, 
In a world like this to dwell. 
Thou art gone—yet mother mourn not 
Phat thy sinless child is dead, 
Ero the bright and beauteous blossom 
From Lope’s wreath was shed. 





Gone, ere enrth’s conflicting passions 
Could her sunny prospects blight, 

Changing carth’s for heavenly mansions 
In the blessed realms of light. 

Those who loved her scurce intolded 
‘That young form so dear to them, 

Ere il drooped Jike rosebud withered 
From the parent stem. 


Two fair babies at once given 
To a mother's yearing breast, . 
One remuius—and one iu Heaven 
In her Saviour’s arms doth reat. 
Sad, indeed, to tear asunder 
Llearts that thus s0 closely twined, 
Seemed by Nature jormed forever, 
‘By oue link to bind. 


On life’s scenes its eye just opened 
Gazed upon its chalice deep— 
Took the cup, but ere it tasted, 
Spurned the draught and went to sleep! 
No dark dreams of death oppresged her, 
She could fearless on Him look; 
For a spotless page will here be 
In the angel's book. 


Rear no cold and sculptured marble 
Over that cherub’s eurly grave, 

There alone should spring’s first flowers, 
‘As its fitting emblem wave. 

While the dews of evening shedding, 
‘They will seem her fate to weep, 

Joining with the guardian angels 
Watching o’er her sleep. 


‘Neath the aod her dust reposes, 
‘But the soul, no longer here, 
Like a star that wandered earthward 
Has resigned her heavenly sphere; 
There to dwell, till re-united, 
¥ree from earth's polluting stairf, 
They who Bow in sorrow mourn her 
y heir child again. 
ate e Arna L. SNELLING. 
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Lavcnrer.—lit is a good thing to laugh, at any 
rate; and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an in- 
strument of happiness. Beasts can weep when 





they suffer, but they cannot Jaugh. 


HOW A GREAT CITY IS GUARDED. 


TH City of Now York has nearly a million of 
inhabitants, and within a circle of three miles 
radius from the City Hall there may bo twelve 
hundred thousand people. 

As humanity is constituted, it is but natural to 
expect that there will be in such a number of peo- 
ple some rogues. If we allow that one man ina 
thousand is a rascal, which is not, perhaps, a very 
extravagant estimate, we must havo twelve hun- 
dred rascals. If one man in a hundred may on 
some account need watching, then there are twclyo 
mousaud peoplo who may sometimes need attend- 
ing to. 

And when we remember that New York has an 
average floating populating popatation of sailors, 
morchants, visitors for business or pleasure, and 
adventurers of various kinds, from all parts of the 
world, perhaps the only wonder is that there is not 
More crime and immorality than is actually found 
among us. 

‘The City of New York is guarded by one thou- 
sand policemen, though the entire force of the me- 
tropolitan district, which includes Brooklyn, and 
other parts adjacent, is 1,878. In Now York tho 
number of arrests during the last three months 
was, 22,821, and the arrests for the year will count 
up nearly 80,000. 

But these figures of the police reports are linblo 
to mislead the reader. It is not true that ¢i chty 
thousand persons are arrested in a ycar in Now 
York. A habitual drunkard and brawler may be 
arrested twenty times over. More than four-fifths 
of all the arrests are for drunkenness, disorder: 
conduct, and assaults. People drink, get quarrel- 
some, kick up a row, and are marched off to the 
station-house. Of the nearly twenty-three thou- 
sand arrests during the last three months, less than 
four thousand were for offenses against property, 
and four-fifths of these, and probably a larger 
proportion, were for petty larcenies — calling for 
but slight punishment; the same persons being 
arrestefl several times. 

The entire amount of property supposed to have 
been stolen in New York, tho past quarter, was a 
little less than fifty thousand dollars, of which 
eighteen thousand was recovered. There is no 
doubt that a much larger amount was made way 
with by persons not suspected to be thieves, and 
not missed by the owners. The known total loss, 
however, is considerably over,a hundred thousand 
dollars a year, which, though a handsome sum, 
would be but an average of a York shilling to cach 
inhabitant; not a very severe tax if fairly dis- 
iributed. 

The police force has many duties. In the course 
of the year it restores to their distracted parents 
some ten thousand lost children; the greater por- 
tion, it is presumed, having wandered round the 
corner. The little babes in the woods, who are 
really lost, and are not old cnough to give an ac- 
count of themselves, are taken to the almshouse 
and kept till called for. 

Every day the yolice aro called upon to assist 
sick and disabled people. Some fall down in the 
streets from fatigue, privation, sun-stroke, and fits 
of various kinds. Some are brought from a dis- 
tance by people who wish to be rid of them, and 
left in the streets, Neurly two thousand persons 
@ year ore.so assisted. 

Great numbers of strayed horses aro taken up 
by the police and restored to their owners. Care- 
loss clerks leave their stores open; and tho police 
take charge of four or five hundred a year, keep- 
ing all safe until the owner can be found to take 
care of them. Hundreds of dwellings left open at 
night by careless servants are in like manner at- 
tended to. The police, also, often oxtinguish fires, 
when they have not got so much under way as to 
make it necessary to call out the firemen. 

During tho last three months the police have 
rescued eleven persons from drowning. 

The policeman is going his rounds, and bears a 
faint, mufiied cry. He listens, looks about, and by 
the light of the street lamp finds a little basket or 
bundle of humanity on the steps, or perhaps in 
somo ash-barrel. ‘S'wenty-seven little Babes were 
picked up during the Jast three months, and taken 
to tho city nursury. We have somo twelve thou- 
sand children on Randall’s Island, whero they are 
educated until old enough to be sent 10 trades. 

It is also the duty of the police, to report nuisan- 
ces, uusate buildings, keep the streets orderly, pro- 
tect passengers landing from rail-cars and steam: 
bouts, watch the shipping, look out for pick-pock- 
ets, guard the parks, escort ladies across crowded, 
thoroughfares, give information to strangers, and 
keep a general watch and ward over the city, and 
its inhabitants and visitors. 

et 
++ WonpeRFUL Discovery.—Dr. Thom- 
as Holmes, for six years examining physician for 
the Coroners of the City and County of New York, 
after having devoted a number of years to chemi- 
cal research and experiments, for the purpose of 
finding a means for preserving dead bodies, for 
the convenience of removal to distant parts uf the 
country, that absent friends may return home, and 
the prevention of thospreading of contageous dis- 
eases, ctc., etc., has discovered a means, formerly 
unknown, which in every respect is far superior 
to the Exyptian mode of embalming—as no expo- 
sure of the body, removal of any portion of it, en- 
velopment in deep folds of linen is required. 

His process instantancously arrests decomposi- 
tion, cestroys all offensive odor, restores quite a 
natural appearance to the body, and preserves it 
from decaying for an indifferent period of time. 

‘The operation is performed with no inconyven- 
ience or trouble to the family of the deceased, in a 
few moments, by simply opening a vein in onc of 
the limbs of the body and ¢jocting into ita fiuid. 

There is now no excuse for the changing or de- 
composition of our friends after death. They may 
be preserved in our own homes for any length of 
timo without the use of ice which is 80 disagreable. 
They may be transported any distance without a 
fear that they will be in any way altered, or they 
may be placed in a vault to await abscut triends, 
or to bo seen whenever necessary. This is the art 
of embalming, as practiced by Stephen Merritt, Jr., 
119 Eigth avenue, N. Y., who will give further in- 
formation concerning this art, by showing numer- 
ous certificates from those whose friends have been 
eubalmed, and who is ready to enbalm bodies in 
or out of the city, day or night, and warrants to 
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A COMPLAINT. 


H, Gad! may I not die? 
arth is a weary place for such as 
My fragile shoulders can but illy bear 
This heavy weight of still increasing care 
And constant toil. I long to lie. 
With illy folded hands and pulseless breast, 
On youder hill-side green, aud take my rest. 


Along the way my weary feet must go, 
Through future years, love's roses will not grow; 
They faded on my cheek last year—ah, me! 

‘And vexed I tore the leafless, thorn-clad tree 
From my heart's soil; but little did 1 know 

Jlow firmly it was rooted. Ah, dear God! 

I reared me idols—and have felt Thy rod. 





Thy will be done! Yet could my wishes meet 
‘Their fond fullilment aud Thy will complete, 

On earth’s brown bosom gladly would I rest, 
Like a tired child, upou its mother’s breast— 
Lulled by the summer’s deuth-chant sadly sweet, 
To that mysterious, undelined repose 

‘That human ill nor earthly waking knows. 


Vain prayer! O God, forgive me that I ery, 

In utter wretchcdness, ‘* U, let me die; ”” 

Though my tired feet may sometimes longing trend, 
With loving steps, among the sleeping dead, 
And my wenk hands go marking bow they lie, 
Dearth has its terrors. So be this my prayer— 
«For the ‘appointed time ’ help me prepare. 


For love to others, help he cast aside 

This robe of self, adorued with foolish pride; 

Help me with faith and diligence pursue 

The work Thou hast for me to do; 

Looking above, when heavy woes betide, 

Bowing with meckvess to the chastening rod-~ 

Knowing that love directs—and Lov is Gop.” 
Anais M. DUGENNE. 


Plea er an A 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 


ORIANA. 
A STORY OF AN ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
BY JEANMIE DEANS. 

J WAS returning from a long walk on the moor, 

whose wild November dreariness charmed my 
steps and led me farther and farther over the 
stretches of brownheath. [had been enjoying the 
much coveted and seldom obtained pleasure of 
solitude. I breathed freer, for [ knew that I was 
not obliged at every moment to turn and see if 
Miss Ellen had torn her frock, or if Miss Jane’s 
pinafore was not untied. The governess was en- 
joying an hour, free from the care of her charges. 

My situation was a good onc, Every one was 
kind to me, and [ would not have exchanged it for 
another, even with the weighty advantage of 
higher salary. Iwalked very slowly as I came 
near Hawthorne Hall, for my mood agreed so well 
with the weird grandcur of the scene that [ dis- 
liked to leave it for the school-room of the Hall. 
The lime tree avenue, through which I sauntered, 
Jed to the front entrance, and I thought that, con- 
trary to my usual custom, I would enter there, and 
thus perhaps see Oriana, if she had returned from 
—shire, as she was expected every day. Iwas 
deterred from entering there, however. As I 
turned the broad curve which brought me full in 
sight of the front of the magnificent old mansion, 
tho wild shout of riot and debanchery which came 
from the open windows sounded on my soul more 
sad, more deathly mournful than the’ fierce au- 
tuninal wind which had driven past me on the 
moor. Hurriedly I turned my steps and cutered 
at my own school-room door, but not until I had 
felt the insulting sting of several drunken epithets 
hurled at me from the dining-room. 

Indignation and sorrow filled my eyes with tears 
as I heard the tones of Harry Hatherton’s voice, 
husky with wine, mingling in the taunts. I thought 
how much more trequent had these orgies hecoine, 
aud how the proud line of pure blooded Hather- 
tons was now likely to pass from the lists of Eng- 
Jand’s gentry, when Harry should die the death of 
a@sotand agamester. But most of all did I think 
of the eldest daughter of the house, of Oriana, upon 
whose spirit her brother’s dissipation weighed so 
heavily, and whose proud love for her handsome, 
impulsive brother was one of the dearest affec- 
tions of her life. She would sacrifice for him that 
which no other could expect from her; she would 
bend her haughty, independent spirit to entreaty 
and expostulation with Harry; she wooed him 
from riot by a thousand innocent artifices. 

I think even if my situation had heen extremely 
dissagreeable in many respects, if I had been 
pained and provoked by a large share of the ills 
which are often the share of governessess, I would 
have braved and suffered them all rather than 
to have parted from the scenes in which I had seen 
Oriana, rather than to have left the house where 
she lived, 

Perhaps I amspeaking very much as though we 
were equals and companions, and not as if [ was a 
poor governess and she a country gentleman’s 
daughter. Ido not think she cared for, or often 
thought of the difference in station between us. 
She did not certainly take me to her, and create 
me her “ best of friends” in the manner of girls. 
She did not tell mo a thousand secrets, and require 
me to sympathize in as many imaginary sorrows, 
but she consulted me in womanly earnestness 
about the many trials her brother brought in the 
train of his dissipation. Many are the stratagems 
we have contrived that his mother might not 
know of the unholy revels of her son. 

I did not precisely think these things I have 
written, but the thoughts and feclings were present 
with me as I looked en the sombre grey of an au- 
tumn gleaming. The sounds of drunken mirth 
and quarrel continued to rise and fall on my ears, 
and I was earnestly wishing for the return of 

riana, when tho door softly opened and a little 

girl looked in, and then advanced astep and closed 
the door with a quick, noiseless motion, as one is 
apt to do when fecling frightened and excited. 
The child was Ellen Hatherton, the oldest of the 
two children under my charge. She camo toward 
moe with dilating eyes, and exclaimed under her 
breath, 
,_‘ Oh, Miss Ryeson! do you know how brother 
is acting? It’s worse, 80 much worse than before. 
Ihave just come from mother’s room. She sent 
™me to toll you she wished you to come to her di- 
rectly.” 

T rose to go as she ceascd speaking, but sh 
caught my ands, and said— Stay he minute 
and let me tell you what I heard as I came through 
tho hall, They were shouting and swearing 80 














that Iran as fast and as atill a8 I could, until T 
heard the name of ‘Susie Glenn ’ said with laugh- 
ter and toasts, and then a voice cried, ‘I will stake 
a hundred pounds that Harry Hathorton dare not 
cross the Black Heath bridge to-night at ten 
o’clock, to Susie’s cottage, and win a kiss from 
her. What say you, Hal? And then brother 
Harry said, in the ficrce tone in which he always 
speaks when drinking—‘ J say IHatherton dares, 
and as a pledge that he does the work, his horse 
shall bring back a double load; I swear to bring 
bonnic Susie Glenn, that I may not be called ex 
clusive’ And then, oh, Miss Ryeson!” continued 
the child, coming closer to me, “then the glasses 
jingled, and then somebody cried— Latherton 
forever! But lect us discover if he is in earncst; 
and Harry, for he was not brother Harry then, ho 
cried in a terrible tone, ‘I’m earnest as death, as 
the gentleman will soon discover when [return 
with Susie, or when they find my body in Black 
Heath river” And now, Miss Ryeson, what is to 
be done? for if Harry should succeed in riding 
over that narrow plank bridge what would become 
of Susic! Oh! if Oriana was only here, perhaps 
sbe could do sometbing,” and the child wept in 
silent grief. 

L went towards the door, and said— I must go 
to your mother now, and you come with me, Ellen, 
We will try to think of a way to prevent his goiug 
to Blnck Heath. Perhaps, after all, it is only a 
drunken threat they have already foryotten.” 

As we passed up the stairs the child sobbed out 
my own fears when she said—“ I’m so sorry; 
Harry is sure to do what he says.”” 

More earnestly than before did I now wish for 
Oriana, whose influence was the only power Harry 
acknowledge. Thus illy prepared did I onter the 
sitting-room of Mrs. Hatherton, whose years of fee- 
ble health had weakened that which never was a 
commanding, independent mind. She greeted my 
entranco with 2 low wail of desponding sorrow, 
and at length said, 

“Tsent for you to sit with me, Miss Ryeson.” 
She paused as the wave of sound came rising from 
below, and said, in a tone whose sorrowful indiy- 
nation filled me with stern denunciation of the 
course of Harry. “ My son’s partics, a8 he chooses 
to call them, are more like the orgies of demons 
than the common revelries of common drunkards. 
He seems to infuse the very spirit of Satan into 
them.” 

She sank back in her easy chair in a paroxysm 
of hopeless tears. Imotioned to Ellen to keep si- 
lent regarding what she had overheard, and taking 
a book read aloud. I read on and on with fever- 
ish haste, trying in vain to think of some obstacle 
to oppose to Harry’s proposed expedition, whose 
dangerous uature Was more than appeared to one 
not acquainted with tho locality of Black Heath 
bridge and river. The latter was a rather narrow 
stream which flowed between high banks, and 
through a moor whose heath was fancied to be 
darker than that of ordinary moors. The stream 
was dark and extremely deep for so small a river, 
and that dignified by the name ot bridge was but 
two planks thrown across’the water, which, though 
safe for a commonly even nerved person in the 
ight, was an alarmingly precarious place for 
a horse-back ride in the night when the horse was 
guided by an intoxicated man. All this was pa 
ing and repassing in my mind as I read to Mrs. 
Hatherson. Suddenly I paused, urged by my rest- 
less thoughts, and asked, 

“ When is Oriana expected, Mrs. Hatherson?” 
The lady replied, 

“She was to havo been here this afternoon, but 
it is toc late now. It is dark already.” 

I looked at the time piece; it was five minutes of 
ten. [shivered with anxiety. I was morally cer- 
tain that Harry would attempt his journey, and [ 
felt almost equally certain that he woulddrown, I 
could not resist the desire to go down and listen 
fora carriage for Oriana. 1 begyed to be excused, 
and passed quickly down stairs, followed by Ellen, 
who glided after me like a sprite; she well knew 
the terrors of Heath bridge in such intense dark- 
ness as to-night. I went to a side door, as re- 
mote as possible from the scene of revelry. The 
wind blew steadily and fresh from the direction I 
expected her. Ileaned against the post in an 
agony of intense expectation and dread, for my 
love had so gone forth to this family, where [ had. 
resided for several years, that it seemed almost to 
me, at that moment, that it was my brother whose 
fate [ was fearing, and my more than sister for 
whose coming I so earnestly wished. 

“Tcannot hear anything,” [ said. The great 
clock in the hall struck ten, and then we heard the 
dining-room door open and shut, and unsteady 
footsteps coming along the passage. Heis going 
to the stable, I thought, and I took Ellen’s hand 
and we rapidly traversed the apartment which 
arated us from him. We came upon him just 
he was unevenly and hesitatingly stepping down 
the steps which led to the back court, which com- 
municated with the stables. Ellen ran forward 
and cried, as she clasped his hand, 

“Harry! Harry! where are you going?” 

He looked down at her fiercely, and only saved 
himself from recling over against the wall by 
grasping her hand tightly. [ had never before seen 
him so wholly under the influence of wine. 

“Go back,” ho said, “I am going where I 
please,” and he released her hand and sank back 
to the wall. 

“And where is that?” she asked, pressing up to 
him again. 

“To get a playmate for you,” he replicd, grin- 
ning savagely. He never hiccoughed when drunk, 
but his voice grew inexpressibly fierce and husky. 

“T don’t want a playmate,” cricd the child. “O 
you will got drowned, Harry; stay here!” 

“Tdiot!” he exclaimed; “you know nothing 
about it. You will be glad when I bring back Su- 
sic Glenn, with her cheeks rosy red from her ride 
in the dark,” and he laughed a low Jauzh which 
showed the points of his white teeth under his 
moustache. Ellen sprang back and looked like 
Oriana, as she said, 

“Tf you touch Susio Glenn to-night, and live to 
come back, I shall hate you forever! But you'll 
drown, I know you will, you are so drunk, and I 
hope you will before you get to Glonn cottage.” 
oe stared ather a minute, and said, as ho turned 

D 

“Tet my chivalrous sister get Miss Ryeson for a 


second, and she may shoot mo accordii 
code of honor.” peaeeate 






































“Thero is no help for it,” said Ellen, turning 
away. = 

She tried to make her voice very firm, but it had 
the sound of tears in it. We paused a moment at 
the open door we had just left. A loud shout came 
from the dining-room, and the clatter of horse’ 
hoofs told that he had succeeded in mounting, of 
which possibility I had had some doubts as I saw 
him stagger and recl. 

“He will not ride 
Black Heath,” { said. 


fast, and it is four miles to 
“Tet us trust to some ac- 
cident to dismount him.” I leaned forward again 
and listencd for carriage wheels. “ Ellen, I said, 
in a suppressed whisper, “I can hear wheels; I 
certainly can.” fet be 

She clasped her hands and said, in the same 
tone I had used, if ’ 

“Tt is Oriana! She will go after him; she will 
stop him somehow. He dare not go if she looks 
and speaks as I have seen her when he has been 
drunk before.” y 

“T think it is her,” I replied; “but the wind 
blows so fresh in that direction that we could hear 
the carriage at some distanco, and sho will not be 
here directly.” « ” 

It approached rapidly, however, and in less time 
than I had expected it was rolling up the avenue. 
Apparently Oriana saw and heard the company in 
the dining-room, for the carriage turned and 
stopped at a door not far from us. The servant let 
down the steps. I saw there were two or three la- 
dies in the carriage; she had brought company 
with her. I was at the entrance as soon as she 
reached it. She was chatting gaily, but I fancied 
she looked as thouh she knew Harry was at his 
orgies avain. She came gladly tc me. 

“Miss Hatherton—Oriana,” I said, “excuse 
yourself from this company as soon as possible 
and come with me.” * 

She stooped and kissed Ellen, who stood by her 
side. She said, turning to the group of three la- 
dies and one gentleman, ' 

“Tf the company will excuse me I will apologise 
when I return. "Meanwhile this little sister of 
mine will show you your rooms, and be my dep- 
uty for @ sacson.” 

The ladics made a murmurous assent; the gen- 
tleman bowed and said, “ May she prove worthy.” 

Oriana gave a little wave of the hand, and said, 
with a bewitching putting on of the queen, “ She 
is my sister,” as though she had said, “ She can- 
not fail, she has royal blood in her veins.” 

Ellen, with a satisfied look, demurcly led the 
way, and Oriana hurriedly drew me into the next 
room, and said, 

“Where is Harry? What is he doing?” 

She held one of my hands tightly, her other arm 
was around my wa She looked down at me 
with such a light burning in her cyes that I never 
again wondered why sh¢ had such influence over 
her brother. I told her about Harry in halfa 
dozen words. Before the last syllable had left my 
lips she had left the room. She returned almost 
instantly with a shawl and hood, and handing 
them to me, said, 

“Will you go?” 

I would have gone almost anywhere only to have 
been with her. I threw the shawl over my shoul- 
ders, and it seemed hardly a minute before we 
were gallopping out atthe gate We had rode to- 
gether many times on the moors, and were both 
practiced equestrians. It was very dark; we could 
hardly distinguish each other. Our horses kept to- 
gether, and we rode swtftly and smoothly. We 
had gone thus for a while when Oriana said, very 
softly, 

“ Kathie, are you afraid?” 

“No,” I replied. 

She continued, “ It is very dark, and wo are rid- 
ing very fast.” 

“T am not afraid,” I again said. 

“ Please let me take your hand a minute,” came 
from the dim figure beside me. 

I gave it to her, and felt two hot, moist lips 
pressed to it. After that we did not speak for 
what seemed a long time, and then Oriana spokein 
a voice whose sternncss reminded me of her 
brother. 

“Kathie, when I got your shawl I also got a pis- 
tol from tho room, that was my father’s, and I will 
disable Harry before I would let him touch Susie 
Glenn. Let us ride faster.” 

We had arrived within about half a mile of the 
bridge, I should think, when we checked our 
horses that we might listen for the sound of Har- 
ry’s horse. We heard it, going very slowly. Ea- 
gerly we sped on and overtvok him within a few 
rods of the bridge. As we came along close to 
him we could dimly discern the drunken sway of 
his body, so unsteadily did he keep his seat: he 
was continually straightening himself and pulling 
unevenly at the bridle which made his horse go in 
asort of zig-zag way, which would have been fatal 
to him on the narrow bridge. Oriana rode up 
abreast of him and called his name before he 
knew any one was near. He started so he almost 
fell over, but rallying himself, he said, 

“When, in the devil’s name, did you come 
home, and what are you riding this time of night 

or 

She leaned down and took his briblo and turned 
his horse toward home, 

“Let go!” he cried, rising in his stirrups as if to 
take her hand off, but immediately sinking back 
again. “Let go!” he reiterated. 

She stooped over to him and looked in his face, 
80 near that he could sce her eyes gleaming stern- 
ly in the dark, and feel her breath on his cheek, 

“Twill not let go this rein, Harry Hatherton, 
for you must return with me. [f you are not 
quict Ishall be obliged to relinquish my hold and 
fire at you, for, upon my word, I will do that 
rather than let you return to the bridge. I hardly 
think you will oblige your sister to shoot, as you 
know she will.” 


Ss ta Iknow you will,” he muttered, with an 
ath, 

Iie did not speak again that night that I heard. 
We rode very slowly, and finally we had the 
pleasure of sceing a servant conducting Hatherton 
to his chamber. 

It was not very late when Oriana entered the 
drawing-room. She insisted upon my going in 
and staying to sec the company. “I might sit in 
the window recess, if I preferred,” she said; “but 
she wished me to be there, for she did not mean 














to lose sight of me ugain that night, not while sho 


I dutifully obeyed her, and the compa 
came in to hear a little music before retinng. “The 
ladies were very pretty and fascinating, doubtless 
but I admired the gentleman. He looked ag if be 
were almost for a man what Oriana was for a wo. 
man. In the meantime I was wondering what ~ 
would become of the company in the dining-room. 
The noise had almost subsided; perhaps thoy had 
drank themselves into a stupor, and would sleep 
till morning. ButIsoon forgot to think of the 
revellers in watchin& the company before me. 

Mr. Haughton, [ soon learned his name, scemed 
to like Oriana; but I could not, for a long time, 
divine whether she liked him atall. At last, how- 
ever, at some sentence he uttered, with his eyes ‘ 
fixed on her, she looked up at him, and I, who 
was so well versed in the language of her eyes, 
knew that L,at least, should be sure of his success, 
if he should press his suit; but I did not imagine 
that he had succeeded till Oriana asked me—* Do 
you like Mr. Haughton?” 

I replied emphatically in the affirmative, when 
she said, 

“Tam glad of it, for Iam to marry him next 
Christmas.” 

I manifosted the surprise I felt, and said, “T fan- 
cied you liked him very well, but I certainly had 
not imagined you were to marry him.” 

“That is all the news I have to tell you, except 
that I ordered Donald to look into the dining-room 
and see if that company were asleep under the ta- 
bles, and if such was the case to lock the door, 
and he has locked it. Harry will be sober enough 
in the morning to dismiss them.” 

Harry was sober in the morning; and, by the 
untiring carnestness and kindness of Oriana and 
her husband, he is fast reforming, and becoming a 
noble young man, worthy to be the brother of 
Oriana Haughton. 





THE GRAVE OF AN INFANF, 


Es beneath these blooming flowers 
‘A lovely babe is sleeping, 
And bending o'er with spirit wore 

Its mother sad is weeping. 


‘Weeping! for her ebild has gone, 
Her little one is dead, 

Its body lies within the 
Its soul to God has fled. 


And although the flowers bright 
Have bloomed for many years, 

Yet often now she wanders there 
To bathe them with her tears. 


‘AVE, 


No more she hears its parting joy, 
No more she sees it smile, 

No joy lights up her lonely heart— 
She mourns her only child. 


Fond mother! do not thus complain, 
Your murmuring, oh, forbear! 

*Tis God, who thus has dealt with thee, 
On him cast all your care. 


Yes, He alone thy heart can cheer 
And whisper Words of peace; 
He can heal up its bleediug wounds 
And bid its sorrows ceuse. 
Thy child He only lent to thee, 
‘t was not to thee given; 


And now He’s called it back again 
To its bright home in in Heaven, 


There to dwell with angela bright, 
‘And that blest Saviour see, 
‘Who said when here, forbid them not, 


But let them come to me. 1800. 





‘WONDERFUL IF TRUE. 


HE Madison, ( Wis.) Journal is responsible for 
the following, which, if true, would pass for a 
very good miracle: 

«A-gentieman in Beloit had been lame from his 
birth, his hip being out of place, was able to walk 
ouly by the aid of a very thick solid shoo. Two 
or thrée months ago he was in Chicago, attending 
to some business matters, which kept him for sey- 
eral weeks. He is a professor of religion, and while 
there attended a series of religious meetings, be- 
coming very deeply interested in the subject. 

“One Saturday, suffering from severe pain in 
his hip, he calicd upon a surgeon to have it examin- 
ed, and to ascertain whether something could not 
be done to alleviate the pain. Some interruption 
occurred, however, so that the examination was 
postponed until the following Monday. That night 
after. going to bed, the pain continuing, it occurr 
ed to him whether or not, if he asked in the prop- 
er spirit, some Divine assistance might be youch- 
safed, as in the old time when the prophets and 
apostive walked the earth. He arose from his bod 
procured a light, and taking his Bible, openes 
by chance to a chapter in the New Testament 
where Christ miraculously bealed a lame nau. 
After reading it he proceeded to invoke, in an ear- 
nest prayer, some similar intervention in his own 
behalf, und then feeling greatly cheered and sup 
ported by trust in the Divine beneficence, he again 
retired to rest, and soon fell asleep. ? 

“During the night he dreamed that Christ came 
to him accompanied by a surgeon, tho same upon 
whom he had called during the day. The surgrou 
examined his hip, and told him it could be relicy- 
ed, but only by an operation. To this he raised. 
some objection, desiring that it should be postpon- 
ed, but the surgeon seemed suddenly to seize and 
overpower him, and with some instrument laid 
open his hip to the bone, and arranged the joint 
in its place. During the operation ho had the im- 
pression of suffering a severe physical peme a8 if 
really under the knife of a surgeon. fter it ho 
had ‘no further remembrance of anything until 
morning. Upon rising he found to his utter as 
tonishment, not only the short leg lengthened 
out so as to be even with tho other, and his hip 
all right, but that ho could walk without limping 
or inconvenience. He walked round tho room sev" 
eral times, then put on his clothes and ran up and 
down stairs to assure himself that ho was awake, 
and no longer alamo man, but sound and whole. 
His joy and gratitudo eannot well be described. 
He immediately discarded the boot with tho false 
sole, which had hithorto been a necessity, and put 
on a pair that were mates. His leg was still weak; 
yet, though limping slightly from long habit, he 
could walk as strait as any other man when he 
chose. It bus since grown stronger, and his gon. 
eral health has very materially improved. He, of 
course, considers the cure a direct answer to bis 





was awake, certainly.” 





supplications.” 
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BARBER, SPARE THAT MOUSTACHE. 
BARBER, spare that lip, 
‘ouch not a siugle hair, 

Orin the bud you'lf mp 

My prospects with the fair. 
‘Twas my old barber's hand 

‘That left this precious spot; 
There, barber, Jet it stand, 

‘Thy’ blade shall harm it ‘not. 


For once I loved a maid, 
And. ob! the blessed relief! 
She loved me, too, she eaid, 
Her ardor passed belicf. 
But, oh! the luckless day 
1 Jeft these twirls behind, 
To bear my sweet-heart suy 
That she had chavged her mind. 


This dark and glossy tuft 
Hos tangled many 2 heart, 
Has many a rival bluffed, 
1 could not: from it part. 
Barber, forbear thy stroke: 
Cut not its ekin-bound ties; 
*Twould be uo idle joke, 
Td rather loose my eyes. 


When but an idle boy} 
I longed to see it grow, 
In ail their gushing joy, 
My sisters teazed me so. 
my mother kissed me here, 
When father’s sterner hand 
Had brought the briny tear, 
So let the moustache stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy age, old friend; 
While belles thy raises sing 
From razors 1'1) detend. 
Still proudly it shall wave, 
So barber, leave the spot, 
While Pve an arm to save 
Thy blade shal) harm it not! 
Taappuve WILLIAMS. 


sae IE Be 


THE TIME TO DIE. 


T was winter. Before a cheerful firo sat an 
aged man in loncly meditation. The curtains 
fell in heavy folds to tho floor, casting an air of 
comfort over the room, and excluding the piercing 
cold, Yet a tremor passed over the framo of the 
Man as the storm without fell upon his car. 

“ [um thankful I have a shelter on sucha night 
as this,” said he, drawing his éusy chair nearer to 
the fire, “Wo tho wretch who roams abroad in 
such a storm;” then, musing for some time, he 
began to pace the roum, and ever and anon paus- 
ing in deep thought, which at length found ex- 
pression: ‘Death is a fearful thing to contem- 
plate at any time, but such a season as this me- 
thinks I would struggle hard for life. To be placed 
deep in the cold and frozen earth, no! she herself’ 
scems to strive to prevent the act, and winds her 
robe of snow over her strong breast to prevent ad- 
mittance within her bosom. When I die, may it be 
in the bright and joyous spring-time, when all na- 
ture is fresh and gay, Bat hark! surely I did not 
hear a knock, for who would venture out on such 
a night?” und opening the door, he saw before 
hima young girl, who begged for shelter in ac- 
cents to excite pity in the hardest heart. The ap- 
peal was cnough'tor the kind-hearted old man; 
and drawing her within the room, he gave her a 
seat near the fire, and tried to revive her drooping 
frame. Attcr she had so fur recovered as to an- 
swer his inquiries, she told him she was a lonely 
creature, with no friend in the world; she had 
roamed about from place to place, living upon 
charity ; she had never known father or mother or 
relative. 

The old man, still dwelling upon the subject 
which had for some time occupied him, asked her 
if Death would not be welcome to her, as she had 
nothing for which to live, and no one who cared 
for her; would she not be willing to die and be at 
rest ?” 

“Oh! ask me not to give up life, it is sometimes 
bright and joyous. In the lovely summer the 
flowers are my fricnds, and the birds speak to me 
from the trees; and the bee winds his tiny horn 
for me, and then I wandered forth in the green 
woous, and life is all sweetness. Oh, no! ‘youth 
is no time to die.’ ” 7 

Months rolled on; the spring appeared glad and 
bright; the birds rejoiced on every hough, and all 
nature smiled to welcome the blithe goddess 
spring. But the old man had found new tics to 
bind him to the earth; the houscless wanderer 
was now as a daughter to him; his interest in her 
was too strong a bond to be easily broken. It was 
as hard to leave the world now as in the cold and 
dreary winter; age sccmed but to strengthon the 
love of life, although youth was withered, and na- 
ture dying, yet, “ life! only life was his desire.” 

Spring passed, and summer, with its mild and 
balmy air visited the earth. The maiden smiled 
in very gladness of heart, and the old man rejoic- 
ed in her happiness, for she threw joy and bliss 
around; her happy laugh rung upon his ear in 
wild and merry peals as she watched the flight of 
the gay butterfly, and her sweet song arose upon 
the air as she tended her birds and watched tho 
opening of cach bud to tho light. Time flew 
swiftly by, yot the old man and maiden were as 
fondly attached to carth as iu its spring-time. 
Death gained new horrors as the seasons advanc- 
ed; their summer path was strewh with flowers. 
“Tt was no time to dic.” 

Autumn with its purple grape and downy peach 
and pleasant nutting time, took the plice of sum- 
mer, and brought with it the lightmess and joyous- 
ness of cool air and freedom from oppressive heat; 
the litue maiden tripped through the dry leaves, 
and chased the squirrel with almost its own swift- 
ness; then throwing back her sunny curls, she 
bounded to the side of the old man, and sat under 


thought steals over her face, and a heavenly radi- 
ance sits upon her features as she bends over the 
book from which in accents of decp reverence sho 
roads the Word of God to the old man. What 
think they now of death? The faces of both look 
more resigned; tho Holy Spirit sheds its light upon 
the way which leadeth to the grave; it no longor 
seome dark and lonely. The old man has received. 
the heavenly guest into a heart which had always 
been the residence of kindness and charity. The 
maiden now drooped daily, but she no longor 
thought it hard to give up life; and when the cold 
blast swept over the carth, and the robe of snow 
enveloped it, with robes no less white she was re- 
ceived into its bosom. Then I asked the old man, 
“ When ig the time to die?” 


“A holy oalm was on his brow, 
‘And peacotu) was bie breath; 

Aud sweetly o'er hie features stole 
A smile, ‘a light divine; 

He spoke the language of his soul— 
“My Master’s time is mine!” 


RANDOM THOUGHTS, 


© man! hold thee on in courage of soul, 
Through the stormy shades of thy wo:ldly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll, 
Shall sleep m the lght ofa wondrous day. 


E all have momenjs of sober reflection—mo- 
’_Mments when casting aside the troubles and 
business of this world, we retire within ourselves, 


‘{and think of our own frail nature. Often the in- 


terrogatories occnr to us, “what are we? and 
what is man’s life?” We push the question, but 
the response is shrouded in mystory. Indeed, the 
invisiblo something—the cause of man’s being, re- 
mains hidden from view; and probably ever will 
so long as he exists in his present state. Truc, we 
ascribe our existence to an Omnipresent Being; 
but of the essence, the motive power of lite, we 
know but little. Deity has wisely hiddon this from 
our view; and the more we attempt to tread upon 
such forbidden ground, the more we arc admon- 
ished that its truths are beyond the ken of human 
thought. 

Although man cannot discern, nor satitfactorily 
analyze the cause of that ‘‘ Promethean heat,” by 
which the phenomena of life is manifest, yet there 
is one thing which he can and does daily perceive 
gnd comprehend, and that is, that life is under the 
control of physical agencies, and that its cessation 
results in death. This he knows to be the lot of all 
created existences; though sometimes when gaz- 
ing upon the cold and breathless clay of his fellow 
mortal, he is led to ask, 


“Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her check—” 


_ Ah! yes; and how often do the warmer affec- 
tions of the heart become chilled and sad, when 
the iron hand of death fixes his pale signet upon 
the objects of our love—upon our friends—the 
young and beautiful! Reader, if you have ever 
stood by the bedside of the dying, and seen the 
death dew silently gathering upon the once beau- 
tiful features—an icy coldness starting toward the 
fountain of life—the eye sunken and [ustreless, 
and the respiration lebored, and the death rattle 
iclling with its awful music the certain fute of the 
victim, then you can sympathize with tho poet, 
and ask, 

“ Can this be death? then what is life or death?” 


_ Man reaches this, his last state of being here, 
in various ways, Tt does not always come upon 
him gradually—it does not always give tho kindly 
warning; but too often he is stricken down, as 
with a lightning’s stroke, and nothing is left but 
his mouldering remains. We instinctively cling to 
life; but alas! how unavailingly! All animate na- 
ture warns us of decay. Yet, with this reflection, 
there is a consolation, a balm, which binds up our 
chastened feelings; it is the glorious hope of an 
immortality beyond the grave. Were it not for 
this, all would be gloom indeed; dark and hideous 
would be the future, and black chaos would sub- 
merge our souls! How happy the thought that 
we shall exist in another world—that the prize of 
immorality is laid up for us! That thus we shall 
again mect our friends—our loved ones! ’Tis this 
that cheers us through this nether vale! Take it 
away, and what is life—what is there worth living 
for? Oh! let us appreciate the priceless boon; let 
us live for it, aud dying wo shall have its invalua- 
ble consolation. 


THE DEAD TWINS. 


OTPWS cummer, and the Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air; 
Lew asight that made me grieve— 
And yet the sight was fair; 
Within u little coffin lay 
‘Two lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls that infants dreas 
Their lifeless bodies were; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on cach cheek appear; 
And iu the coilis, short and wide. 
They lay together side by side. 


A rose-bud nearly closed, I found, 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strewed around 
With eprigs of jessamine; 
‘And yet the flowers that round them lay, 
Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother, as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed, 
And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tenr she shed. 
Yet oft she cried. amidst her pain, 
“ My babes and J shall mect again.” 
Joun I. MuLian. 


THE ENGLISH POMPEII. 


country; and the antiquiry has only to turn up the 
soil to be rewarded with an ample crop of relics. 
The noble Chicftain Caractacus is supposed by 
Camden to have been defeated by the Romans not 
far off; and tho presence of the old imperial le- 
gions is to be traced in every direction. But Wro- 
exter is the place to which special attontion is be- 
ing directed, The ancient town or station of Uri- 
conium was destroyed by the Saxons in their con- 
tests with the Romanized Britons; and the re- 
mains aro at this moment being disinterred after a 
Japse of some thirteen hundred years. The results 
are highly interesting and valuable. Whole 
houses, as in tho cases of Pompeii and Hercu- 
Jancum, have been Jaid bare, and the workshop of 
an artificer in metal is being opened. A small 
heap‘of Roman coins lay on the sill when the 
chamber was first broken into, and the fragments 
of a small carthen vossel wore found on the floor, 
dropped thero, apparently, by some one who was 
carrying it away. ; 
The carthern pot is supposed to have contained 
the coins. A lurge square pier, built of hewn 
stone, occupied the centre of the room, and in one 
cornor of the room is a raised structure of clay, 
haying in the upper part a furnace, the inner sur- 
face of which has been vitrified by the intensity of 


tered about the chunber, together with several 
pieces of figured Samian ware. Kastward from the 
furnace a low wall runs across the room; another 
wall branches from it northward. 

Other objects of interest aro to bo seen in the 
enclosure, and the museum, whichis being formed 
out of the recent discoveries, has received some 
very valuablo additions in the shape of ancicnt 
sickles, pruning hooks, knives, pottery, glass, &c. 
A large extent of buil ding is now revealed onco 
more to the light of day; but I am sorry to sco it 
reported that the Excavation Committee are in 
want of funds. This is not the only English Pom- 
peii we have. London itself is built over a vast 
number of most interesting romains of the past, 
which are frequently “turning up” as wo dig for 
sewers or for the foundations of houses. 

At Silehester, on the borders of Hampshire and 
Berkshire, numerous specimens of Roman handi- 
work are to be found above ground; and the fields 
about St. Alburn’s cover tle ruins of the once 
splendid city of Verulam. I confess I am not able 
to explain why, iu the case of the workman’s 
shop at Wroexter, tho glass should have been dis- 
covered in such perfect repair, with the signs of 
human habitation and toil lying thickly about, as 
if the ordinary avocations of the day had been ar- 


suppose some of antiquarian socicties will take the 
matter in hand and investigate it thoroughly. 
Doubtless the task will be performed by the Brit- 


year hold its annual meeting at Shrewsbury, in the 
early purt of August. Meanwhile one cannot help 
wondering at the strange caprice of fortune which 
has preserved intact, for so many centuries, the 
transitory occupation-of lands that had mouldered 
to tho dust before the English nation, properly so 
called, had come into existence. 


Original. 
LIFE’S CARES AND TEARS. 
Fo, many weary cares has life, 
How many saddening scenes of gloom, 
‘As onward through this vale of tears 
We tread the pathway to the tomb; 
Our hopes of bliss, our dreams of fume 
Fade as the peerless hues of day, 
For fondest hopes and sweetest dreams, 
‘Alas! the soonest pass away. 


We {ced upon Iife’s bitter herbs, 
We hear the pealing denth-bell toll; 
We specchiless lie beneath the feet 
Of those who tread across our soul; 
Yet. there’s a land, a starry (old, 
Beyond the skles—among the blest, 
Where, from eurth’s trials, cares aud tears, 
‘The Weary ones will long tind rest. 
Frank W Porrer. 


REPUTATION. 


ae acquire a good reputation should be the 
study of every young man. He is surrounded 
by those who, notwithstanding their seeming in- 
difference to his course and principles, watch the 
bent of his inclinations and mark every step he 
takes. If hoe deviates from a virtuous life — if he 
associates with the proflizate—if he disreyards his 
word — it places his character in a doubtful light, 
and those who would be ready to render him as- 
sistance withhold their influcuce and never speak 
a word in his favor. 
Ilow important, then, that you should labor to 
acquire a ood moral character, and never do an 
act that will bring the least stain upon your fair 
names—more especially if you ure dependant upon 
others for support. The reason why so few suceed. 
in business and stand high in the estimation of the 
public is, they feel too independent of others, and 
pursue courses at variance with strict integrity, 
as if no one bad a right to question their conduct. 
They are headstrong and care not for the opinions 
of those who are old and experienced, and thereby 
lose their reputation, which should be as dear to 
them as life, and which, as the poct says, “is the 
immediate jewel of their souls.” 
Young men, if you are about commencing busi- 
ness for yourselves, be extremely careful how you 
conduct. In all your dealings let honesty and in- 
tegrity characterize you. Lf you are tempted by 
golden prospects to break your sacred word — if 
wealth is held out before you, as an inducement to 
bring a blight upon your reputation, for the world 
do not yield. If you once break over the barriers 


lovely, no less happy; but a deeper shade of | campments, are scattered all over the adjacent | acquire property was comparatively easy. A little 


deception—a fow untruths—and their object would 
be accomplished. Without reflecting, that if they 
failed it would be their utter ruin, they yiclded to 
the temptation. Success it may be crowned their 
efforts at first, which only made them more anxious 
to persevere in the wrong path, till at last they ven- 
tured far, far beyond what they had ever antici- 
pated, and were lost—lost to themselves, their fam- 
ilies and to the world. 

Young man, beware how you forget your duty 
and lightly esteem your reputation. Let nothing 
seduce your virtue—nothing deprive you of thoso 
conscientious seruples that now prompt you toa 
course of integrity and virtue. Let it be your aim, 
not so much to acquire property as to secure a good 
namo — 2 noble reputation — so that all men can 
confide in you and trust you. With such an end 
in view, should misfortune frown upon you, friends 
will fly to your assistance, who have watched your 
progress, and exert themselves to the utmost to pro- 
mote your welfare. A man of integrity is never in 
want of friends for any length of time. He will be 
assisted, sustuincd and encouraged. Remember 
this, then, ye who are on the threshold of life, who 
havo just started in a career of business—and while 
you choose to be governed by virtuous principles 
and eschew all evil designs—all unholy courses— 


the heat, A large quantity of ‘charcoal is scat-| you will floursh in what yon undertake — bo re- 


spected and beloved, and secure a name that will 
be above all praise. 


THE FUNNY MAN. 


He took the paper, and I watched, 

And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his faco 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next: the grin grew broad, 
And shot from car to ear; 

Ho read the third: a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth: he broke into a roar; 
The fifth: his waistband split; 
The sixth: he burst five bnttous off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


‘Ten days and nights, with sleepless eyes, 
1 watched that wretched man; 

And since, I never dared to be 
As funny as I ean. O. W. Horas. 


THE DEATH OF GEN. WALKER. 


eee has received a new and per- 
haps,fatal blow, in the death of its leading spirit, 
Gen. William Walker, who with his second officer, 
Col. A. F. Rudler, have been shot in cold blood, at 


rested by some sudden convulsion of nature, as in| Truxillo, in Honduras. Aftor the capture of 
the case of the two citics in Southern Italy; but I| Truxillo by Walker and his followers, on the 6th 


of August, the British man-of-war Icarus sailed 
into the harbor, and demanded of the filibusters 
the surrender of the town,on account of the custom. 


ish Archrological Association, which will this | house being hypothecated for the payment of the 


English debt. 

In odedience to this demand, Walker evacuated 
the town and retired to the mouth of the Rio 
Negro, a point about thirty miles distant. Thither 
the Icarus and a Honduras sloop proceeded, und 
anchoring at the mouth of the river, sent a number 
of boats manued and armed up the river to the 
filibuster camp, and captured the whole force, 
consisting of about seventy men, some of them 
wounded, others sick, and all of them in a pitiablo 
and helpless condition. They were taken to 
‘Truxillo and delivered up to the Honduras authori- 
tics on the condition that Walker and Rudler should 
be dealt with according to law, and the men allow- 
ed toreturn to the United States. We now hear 
that Walker and Rudler have met the same fate 
that the brave but unfortunate Crittenden met on 
the Plaza at Havana. 

So far as the action of the Honduras Govern- 
ment in this matter is concerned, we hayo no 
right to complain. Walker and Rudeer were taken 
in arms against the State, and have met the fate 
they, as hostile invaders, had a right to expect. 
The number of those who sympathized with 
Walker is not large. His whole career in Central 
America has been an exhibition of rashness only 
excelled by glaring inefficiency; and each succes- 
sive effort to gain a footing in that region ended 
in humiliation and disastrous fallarcs. On this 
account, while all may regret his ignominious 
death, few will question the justice of his punish- 
ment. 

But, it may be asked, what right have British 
yesscls, three thousand miles from home, to act as 
a marine police, and assume the custody of the 
Central American State? What principle of the 
Jaw of nations warrant their intervention in Cen- 
tral America against Walker, that would not also 
warrant the intervention of Franceor the United 
States again at England in India? 


AN OCTOBER SUNSET. 


ER! what a glorious suneet! 
arth’s beauteous canopy 
The king of day around us flings 

Lis gorgeous drapery. 


With red, and gold, and purple 
Each azure cloud is fringed, 
Abd every tree and Wil-top gray 
With golden rays is tinged. 


No hand of earthly painter 
Can sketch these brilliant dyes; 
‘They more than Dagan limner’s art— 
Those tidings of the skies. 


How glows the burnished steeple! 
Fach palace, hut, and fane 

Te glistening with the golden light 
From gilded window-pane. 


Such an October's sunset, 
Methinks, must almost’ vie ; 
‘With that fhir land, bright paved with gold— 
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With Heaven's canopy. 


O! is it not a foresight 
Of that fair Paradiee, 

‘Whose glories beam beyond our ken, 
Too bright for human eyes? 


My soul, on euch an eve as this, 
8 wild with reverio; 
It almost bursts its prison-bouse, 
‘And flies in ecstacy. 


Good God! how many beauties here 
Wait on the cheerful heart; 
Earth, to the glad, adorin3 one, 
1s as of Heaven a part. 
Louisa B. FLANDRRB. 
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O'ER THE FERRY. 
OPER Lhe ferry, over the forrey 
O’er the waters blue and tree, 

Gross | every morn and evening 

O‘er this armict of the sen. 
Olt. the wind and tide do favor, 

‘And we quickly guin home's shore; 
Then, again, wave, wind and current 

Linder us with roll and roar. 


O’er Time’s waters—angry waters, 
Many a life-barque’s sailing now: 

Earth’s brave sone and earth's fair daughters 
Brayely o’er Jife’s ferry plough. 

Storme nssnil them, winds fierce drive them. 
Oft upon a close Jen shore; 

Others safely gain a haven 
In denth’s bay of Nevermore. 


Over the ferry, o'er life's ferry 
Many a paasenger doth sail; 
Some with souls gay, light and merry, 
Joyous e’en ‘mid storm aud gule. 
O’er the ferry, o’er life's ferry 
‘To the Jand of Evermore, 
We are sailing, awiltly sailing, 
As have millions sailed betore. 
J. A. C. O'Conor. 


Subjects for Thought. 


+ AGrave Witnout A Monument.— 
The noblest of cemeteries is the ocean. [ts poctry 
is, and in human language, ever will be, unwritten. 
Its clements of sublimity are subjects of feeling, 
not description. Its records, like the reflection 
mirrored on its wayeless bosom, cannot be trans- 
ferred to paper. Its vastness, its eternal heavings, 
§tx majestic music, in a storm, and its perils, are 
things which [had endeavored a thousand times 
to conceive; but until [ was on its mighty bosom, 
looking out upon its moving, mountain waters, 
feeling thut eternity was distant from me the thick- 
ness of a single plank, I had tried in vain to feel 
and know the glories and grandeur of the sea, I 
there first felt what John of Patmos meant wlicn 
he said of heaven, “There shall be no more sea.” 
But there is one clement of moral suliimity which 
impressed my mind, and which I should be pleased 
if L could transfer in all its vividness to the minds 
of your renders. 

The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and all its 
slumberers sleep without 1 monument. All other 
graveyards, in all lands, show some symbols of 
distinction between the great and the small, the 
rich and the poor; but in that ocean the peasant 
are alike undistinguished. The same wave rolls 
over all, the same requiem, by the minstrelsy of 
ocean, is sung to their honor. Over their remains 
the same storms beat and the same sun shine: 
and there, unmarked, the weak and the powerful, 
the plumed and the unhonored, wil} sleep on, until, 
awk sned by the same trump, the sea will give up 
its dead. I thought of sailing over the shambering 
but devoted Cookman, who, after his bricf but 
brilliant career, perished in the President, over the 
Jaughter-loving Power, who went down in the same 
ill-fated vessel we may have passed. In that ecem- 
ctery sleeps the accomplished and pious Fisher; 
but where he and thousands of others of the noble 
spirits of carth lic, no one but God knoweth. No 
marble rises to point out where their ashes are 
gathered, or where the lover of the good and wise 
ean go and shed the tear of sympathy. Who can 
tell where lic the tens of thousands of Afric’s sons 
who perished in the “middle passage?” Yet that 
cemctery hath ornaments of which no other can 
boast, On no other are the heavenly orbs reflect- 
ed in such splendor. Over no other is heard such 
noble melody. In no other are there so many in- 
imitable traces of the power of Jehovah. Never 
can I forget my days and nights as I passed over 
the noblest of cemeteries, withoat a single human 
monument, 



































+» StrmuLantTs.—The Louisville Journal 
beautifully says :— 

“Thero are times when the pulso lies low in the 
bosom and beats slow in the veins; when the spirit 
sleeps the sleep, apparently, that kuows no waking 
in its house of clay, and the window shutters are 
closed and the door hung with the invisible crape 
of melancholy; when we wish the golden sunshine 
pitchy darkness, and very willing to fancy “ clouds 
where no clouds he.” This is a state of sickness 
when physic may be thrown to the dogs, for we 
will have none of it. What shall raise the sleeping 
Lazarus? What shall make the heart beat music 
again, and the pulses dance to it through all the 
myriad thronged halls in our house of life? What 
shall mae the sun kiss the Eastern hills again for 
us with all Ins old awaking gladness, and tho 
night overflow with moonlight, music, love and 
flowers?” Love itself is the great stimulant—the 
most intoxicatiug of all—and performs all these 
miracles; but it is a miracle itself, and it is not at 
the drug store, whatever they say. The counter- 
foit is in the market, but the winged god is not a 
money changer, wo assure you. 

“ Men have tried many things—but still they ask 
‘for stimulants. The stimulants we use, but require 
the use of more. Men try to drown tho floating 
dead of their own souls in the wine cup, but the 
corpses will rise. We sco their faces in the bub- 
bles. The intoxication of drink sets the world 
whirling again, and tho pulses playing wildest 
music, and the thoughts galloping — but tho fast 
clock runs down sooner; and the uimatural stimu- 
lation only leaves tho house it fills with wildest 
Tevelty. moresilent, more sad, more deserted, more 

lead. 

“There is only one stimulant that never fails, 
and yet never intoxicates—Duty. Duty puts a blue 
sky over every man—up in his heart, may be — 


into which tho skylark, Happiness, always gocs 
singing.” 














ssteeees “Gop 18 Love.” —The apostle, wh 
he heard this declaration, did not say Tint God had 
been love, or that he would be love; but his Jan- 
xuage was strong and imperative, asserting that 
God is love, Love is ever present with him. He 
hates not to-day and loves ‘to-morrow. He is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. In him is 
no change. It is not necessary for us to rely solely 
upon the words of the apostle, in order to prove 
that God is love, Wo can also look about us and 
behold his revelation in Nature. The beautiful 
flowers, the running brook, the green hill-sido, the 


verdant meadow, the innocent lambs as they skip 





and frolic, and the beautifal birds as they warble 
their sweet songs upon the topmost bough; all Hs 
tify to this beautiful truth that God is love. | But 
Ue has not in Nature only revealed himself asa 
God of love. Although this manifestation of the 
Fathcr’s love is so sublime and beautiful, yet his 
love for tho world was so unbounded that he sent 
his only begotten Son to be its Saviour. He was 
the brightness of his Father's glory, and te a 
press image of his person; and in him we beho! 1 
a significant, and a Universal Saviour, a being 
whose love extended to the most sinful of earth’s 
children, And can there after all this manifesta: 
tion of tho Father’s love be one doubting mind? 
If so, let him look to Christ and study bis life; 
aud imitate the example which he has set, which 
are worthy of his imitation. _ . 

‘And let'us all think more of this glorious trath 
and strive to cultivate a more Christ-like spirit, 
and the Sun of Righteousness shall radiate our 
pathway through lite, and make our dying-bed 
soft as downy pillows are. 








+seeees THE Brien Sipz.—Look on the bright 
ride, It is the right side, The times may be hard, 
but it will make them no easier by wearing a 
gloomy countenance, Itis the sunshine and not the 
cloud that makes the flowor. There is always that 
before or around us which should cheer and fill 
the heart with warmth, The sky is blue ten times 
where it is black once. You have troubles, it may 
be. So have others. None are free from them. 
Perhaps it is well that none should be. They give 
sinew and tone to life — fortitude and courage to 
man, That would be a dull sea, and the sailor 
would never get skill, where there was nothing to 
disturb the surface of the ocean. It is the duty of 
every one to extract all the happiness and enjoy- 
ment he can without and within him, and above 
all he should look on the bright side of things. 
What though things do look a little dark? The 
Jane will turn, and the night will end in broad 
day. In the long run the great balance rights it- 
self, What is ill becomes well; what is wrong, 
right. Men are not made to hang down either 
heads or lips; and those who do only show that 
they are departiug from the paths of true common- 
sense ahd right. There is more virtue in one sun- 
beam than 2 whole hemisphere of cloud and gloom. 
Thereforo, we repeat, look on the bright side of 
things, Cultivate what is warm and genial—not 
the cold and repulsive, the dark and morose. The 
Tron Duke was right. Don’t neglect your duty; 
look to the bright side; live down prejudice, 














+++ SeLrF-Mape Man.—TIf you are at all to 
be an exception, you will be the first in all my ob- 
servation and experience. You may take the whole 
population of Maryland, or any other State, sclect 
trom it fifty men, who are most d wuished for 
talents of any description of public usefulness, and 
I will answer for it they are all every one of them, 
meu who began the world without « dollar. Look 
into the public councils of the nation, and who are 
they that take the lead there? They are men who 
made their own fortunes—self-made men, who be- 
gan with nothing. Tho rule is universal. It per- 
vades our courts, State and federal, from the high- 
est to the lowest. [tis true in all professions. It is 
now; it has been so at any time since I have 
known the public men of this State or the nation, 
and it will _bo so while our present institutions 
continue, You must throw a man upon his own 
resources to bring him out. The struggle which is 
to result in eminence is too arduous, and must be 
continued too long to be encountered and main- 
tained voluntarily, or unless as 2 matter of life 
and death. He who has a fortune to fall back up- 
on will soon slacken from his efforts, and finally 
retire from the competition. With me it is a ques- 
tion whether it is desire:tble that a parent should 
lenve a son any property at all, You will have 
a large fortune, aud [am sorry for it, as it will 
be the spoiling of a good lawyer. These are my 
deliberate sentiments, and I shall be rejoiced to 
find in your instance I shall be mistaken. 






































Tne Way Great Ties ang Donn. 
—Two things appear to be essential to success in 
life: first, to chuose wisely what you will do! sec 
ondly, resolution, Old Hickory once gave toa 
young man of this ciiy a piece of advice, which, he 
said, was the scerct of his own success, aud would 
lead any man to fortune. 

“When abont to undertake an enterprise,” said 
he, “take as long atime to think as the cireum- 
stances allow; but when the time has come to act, 
stop thinking.” , 
There is more in this maxim than at first ap- 
pears. It is in accordance with the Biblical max- 
im which enjoits the man who has put his hand to 
the plough not to look back, and is similar to 
David Crocket’s celebrated motto: “Be sure you 
are right, and then go ahead.” Unquestionably, 
this is the sec of great achicvements: first, to 
yet hold of the right work, and then to concentrate 
all your powers upon its performance. It is a 
simple principle enough, but it applies to a me- 
chanic who is trying to raise his one horse work- 
shop into a great factory, as well as to the general 


at the head of an army, or to the ruler of a 
country. 














serseres EQUALITY or Harpiness.—It is for- 
tunate that the chief and purest joys of life are 
common and generally available. There can be 
no monopoly ot these by any class or order. The 
dusty earth on which we tread has formed the 
principal subject of human life and commotion. 
The sublime ocean cannot be appropriated; it is 
and must he ever free to all. Cesar cannot hide 
the moon with a blanket, nor shut out the glories 
of the sun. The astral splendor of the celestial 
canopy, and the chanycful landscape of the ever- 
moving clouds can never be dimmed or enclosed. 
In tho genial atmesphore, in the most wholesome 
bevarage and pleasant food, kind nature has placed 
prince and peasant nearly on a level of equality. 
Our choicest amusements are of a similar univer- 
sal character, and learning and science, or the 
richest and most polished socicty, enjoy few or no 
perseriptive vights. They can never rise above the 
carth’s attraction into an etherial sphere, exempt 
from its influence. If they would taste of pleasure, 
or partake of recreation, with any special interest 
in them, they must descend to common walks, 
and scck them in a pic-nic, quadrille, ball games, 














seeesees To Witom Mucit 18 Given. —T have 
seen Laura Bridgman, whom God sent into this 
workd without sizht, hearing or the power of speech. 
She could see nothing, ask nothing. To her the 
very thunder has ever been silence, and the sun 
blackness. The tips of her Angers and the pals 
of her hands have been her eyes and tongue. Yet 
that poor sickly girl knows mach of the earth, and 
language, and numbers; of human relationships 
and passions; of what is, bas been, shall be, should 
be; of God, and Christ, and Heaven. And all this 
has gone through the poor child’s slender fingers, 
darkly fecling the fingers of another; and thus she 
tells her hopes, and fears, and sorrows. And if 
sho, groping so blindly for the Saviour, finds him, 
and rests her weak hands on his lowly head—that 
blessed head which bows lowly enough even for 
this—O, how will she riso up in judgment (Matt. 
12:14,42,) und condemn, with utter overwhelming, 
you, O sinners! upon whose soul every sense is 
pouring the knowledge of God, while your cyes 
read His holy word, and your cars hear, a thou- 
sand times over, these tidings of great joy —even 
a glorious gospel of the blessed God! 











seeeseee BEAUTIFUL Exrract.—“ Virtue has 
resources buried in itself which we know not till 
the invading hour calls them from their retreats. 
Surrounded by hosts without, and when nature it- 
self turned traitor, is its most deadly enemy with- 
in; it assumes a new and a super-human power, 
which is greater than nature itself, Whatever be 
its creed — whatever be its sects — from whatever 
segment of the globe its orisons arise, virtue is 
God’s empire, and from this throne of thrones he 
will defend it. Though cast into the distant earth 
and struggling on the dimarena of a human heart, 
all things above are spectators of its conflict, or 
enlisted in its cause. The angels have their charge 
over it—tho banners of archangels are on its side; 
and from sphere to sphere through the illimitable 
ether, and round the impenctrable darkness at the 
feet of God, its triumphs are hymned by harps 
which are strung to the glories of the Creator. 





+ Tre TALENT or Success.—Every man 
must patiently abide his time,—he must wait. Not 
in listless idleness, not in useless pastime, not in 
querclous dejection, but in constant, steady, cheer- 
ful endeavor, always willing, fulfiling and accom- 
plishing his task, “ that when the occasion come: 
he may be equal to the occasion,” The talent o! 
success is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, without a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all it will come because it is deserved, not be- 
cause it is sought after. It is very discrete ambi- 
tion which cares so much about fame, about what 
the world says of us, to bo always lookiug in the 
fuces of others for approval—to be always anxious 
about the effect of what we do or say—to be always 
shouting to hear the echocs of our own voices. 








. + Tne triumph of woman lies not in the 
admiration of her lovor, but in the respest of her 
husband, and that can only be gained hy a con- 
stant cultivation of those qualities which she 
knows he most values, 


Original. 
1 AM NEAR THEE, 


[Ad near thee darting, near thee, 

Though unseen by mortal eye; 

How my spirit hovers o'er thee 
Whieii thy dreamy hours are nigh. 


‘When the moon shincs clear at even— 
When the clouds are soft and light, 
When I seek my spirit haven, 
Taen I murmur, love, * good-night.” 





‘When life’s ocean-waves are dashing, 
And cach wave brings nearer death; 

Round my bark the white spray plashing, 
Bringing fear at every breath; 


Then thy epirit lingers near me, 
Soothing as 2 summer hour; 

When the breath of fiowers enchant me, 
And I know and Jove their power. 


Now I hear the cold winds sighing— 
I’m alone! my God, alone. 
O! the heart within is dying, 
As Lhenr the autumn monn. 
Susan GLENWoop. 


THE FIVE DOLLAR BILL 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 





*6QIIR, if you please, boss would like you to pay 
this little bill to-day,” said for the tenth time 
a half-grown boy in a dirty jacket to a lawyer in 
his office. 

The attorney at length turned round and stared 
the boy full in the »us if he had been some 
newly-iliseovered specimen of zoology, guve along 
whistle, thurst his inky fingers t into one pock- 
etand then into the other of his black cloth vest, 
and then gave another long whistle, and complet- 
ed his sture at the boy’s face, 

“Wo, ha, hum! that bill, ch?” and the legal 
young gentleman extended the tips of his fingers 
towards the well-worn bit of paper, and daintily 
opening it, looked at its contents. 

“Hun! for capping and lel-tapping, six shil- 
lings—for foxing ten and sixpence, and other sun- 
dries, ch! So your master wants ie to scttle this 
little bill, ch?” repeated the man of briefs. 

“Yes, sir; this is the nineteenth time I have 
come for it, and I intend to knock off at twenty, 
and call it half a day.” 

“ You’re an impudent boy,” 

“Ts always impudent to lawyers, coz I can’t 
help it, it’s eatchin’,” 

“You've got your eye-tecth cut, I see.” 

“That’s what boss sent me for instead o’ the 
other ’prentices as was gettin their tecth cut. I 
cut mine at nine ‘months old with a hand saw. 
Boss suys if you don’t pay that bill he’l! sue you.” 

i oue me! [’m a lawyer!” 

t’3 no matter for that; lawyer or y 
boss declares he'll do it—so fork over! pe bata 

“Declares he’ll sue me?” 

a As true as there’s another lawyer in Philadel- 
phia. 

“That would be bad!” 

“ Wouldn't it?” 

“Silence, you vagabond! I suppose I must pay 
this,” mattered the attorney to himself. “It’s 
|not my plan to pay these small bills, He’ sue 





























blind man’s buff, push-pin, or kite-flying. 


| don’t want the money. His boy could have earned 


it in the time he has been to me todun for it, So 
your muster will suc me for it if I don’t pay?” 

“He says he will do it, and charge you a new 
pair o’ shoes for ine.” 
“arkec. I can’t pay to-day; and so if your 
boss will sue, just be so kind as to ask him to em- 
ploy, meas his attorney.” 

yu 


“Yes; Pll issue the writ, have it so 
then you sce I shall put the costs nn 
pocket anata of seeing then go into another law- 
yer’s. So you see, i AVG tO pay a P 
ina she costs. Capital eat pay. the: ll EL 
he boy scratched his head awhile 
hend this “ capjtal idea,” and then shea, hi ieel 
doubtingly. “‘T don’t know about this, it looks 
tricky. I'll ask boss, though, if as how you won't 
pay it no how without being sued.” 
“Yd rather be sued, if he’ll employ me, doy.” 
“But who’s to pay the costs—the boss?” 
The lawyer looked all at once very serious, and 
gavo another of those long whistles peculiar to 
um. 
“Well, Iam a sensible man, truly! My anxie- 
ty to get the costs of suit blinded me to the fact 
that they were to come out of my own pockets be- 
fore they could be safely put into the other pocket, 
Ah, well, my boy, I suppose I must pay. Here is 
a five dollar bill. Is it receipted? It is so dirty 
and greasy I can’t see.” , 
“Twas nice and clean when boss gin’ it to me, 
and the writin’ shined like Knapp’s Dlackin’; its 
torn so of dunin’ 80 much.” 
“Weil, here’s your money,” said tho man of 
law, taking a solitary five dollar note from his 
watch-fob; “ now tell your master, Mr. Last, that 
if he has any other accounts ho wants sued I'll at- 
tend to ’em with the greatest pleasure.” 
“Thankee, sir,” answered the boy, pocketing 
his five, ‘‘ but you is the only regular dunnin’ cus- 
tomer boss has, and now you’ve paid up, he han’t 
none but cash folks. Good day to you.” 
“Now there gocs a five dollar note that will 
do that fellow, Last, no good. I am in want 
of it, but he is not. It is a five thrown away, 
it wouldn’t have left my pocket, but that 1 was 
sure that his paticnce was worn out, and costs 
would come of it. I like to take costs, but [ don’t 
think that a lawyer has anything to do with pay- 
ing them.” 
As Peter Chancery, Esq., did not believe in his 
own mind that paying his debt to Mr. Last was to 
be any benefit to him, and was of the opinion that 
it Was money thrown away, let us follow the fate 
of this five dollar bill through the day. 
“He has paid,” said the boy, placing the five 
dollar bill into his master’s hand. 

“ Well, ’m glad of it,” answered Mr. Last, sur- 
yeying the bank note through his glasses, “apd 
it’s a current Dill, too. Now run and pay Mr. Fur- 
nace the five dollars [ borrowed from him yester- 
day, and said I would return it to-morrow. But 
Vl pay it now.” 

“Ah, my lad, just in time,” said Furnace, as the 
boy delivered his errand And the note. “I was 
just wondering where I could get five dollars to 
pay a bill which is due to-day. Here, John,” he 
called. to one of his apprentices, “ put on your hat 
and take this to Captain O’Brien, and tell him I 
came within one of disappointing him, when some 
money came in I didn’t expect.” 

Capzain O’Brien was ou board of his schooner 
at the next whirf, and with him was a scaman 
with a hat in his hand looking very gloomy as he 
spoke with him. 

“Ym sorry, my man, I can’t pay you; but I 
have just raised and scraped the last dollar I can 
get above water to pay my insurance money to- 
day, and have not a copper lett in my pockets to 
jingle but keys and old nails.” 

“But [am very much in need, sir; my wife is 
ailing, and my family are in want of a good many 
things just now; and J got several articles at the 
store, expecting to get moncy of you to take ’em 
up as T went along home. We han’t in the houso 
no flour, nor tea, nor—” 

“Well, my lad, I’m sorry. You must come to- 
morrow. [ can’t help you unless I sell my coat 
off my back, or pawn the schoouer’s kedge. No- 
body pays me.” 

The sailor, who had come to get an advance of 
wayes turned away sorrowfully, when the appren- 
tice boy came up and said in his hearing: 

“Here, sir, is five dollars Mr. Furnace owes you. 
He says when he told you he couldu’t pay your bill 
to-day he didn’t expect some money that came in 
after you left his shop.” : 

“ Ah, that’s my fine boy! Here, Jack, take this 
five dollar bill, and come on Saturday and get the 
balance of your wages.” 

The scanian with a joyful bound took the bill, 
and touching his hat, sprang with a light heart 
on shore and hastened to the store where he had 
already selected the comforts aud necessities his 
family stood so much in need of. 

As he entered a poor woman was trying to pro- 
vail upon the storekeeper to settle a demand for 
making his shirts. 

“You had best take it ont of the store, Mrs. 
Cornway,” he said to her. “ Really, I have not 
taken half the amount of your bill to-day, aud 
don’t expect to. I have to charge everything, and 
no moncy comes in.” 

“can’t do without it,” answered the woman, 
earnestly; my daughter is very il], and in want of 
every comfort; I am out of firewood, and, indeed, 
I want many things which I have depended on 
this money to get. I worked night and day to get 
your shirts done.” 

“Pm very sorry, Mrs. Cornway,” said the store- 
keeper, looking into his money drawer; ‘I havo 
not five shillings here, and your bill is five dollars 
and ninepence.” ae 

The poor woman thought of her invalid child 
and wrung her hands. 

“ A sailor was here a while ago and selected full 
five dollars worth of articles here on the counter, 
and went away to get his wages to pay for them, 
but I question if he comes back. If he does and 
pays me for them, you shall have your money, 
madam.” 

s At this instant Jack mado his appearance at the 
oor. 

“Well, ship mate,” he cried, in a tone much 
more elevated than when he was discovered speak- 
ing with the captain; “well, my hearty, hand over 
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me! ’Tis just five dollars. It comes hard, and he 


my frieght, I’ve got the document, so give us pos- 
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seasion!” and displaying his five dollar note, he| out in their utmost intonsity, and you will theroby | +-++++++ Henry Ward Beecher once said that] +-+-1+++ “You say, Mrs. Jones, that prisoner 
laid hold of the purchases. - " exchange a lifo of servitude and poverty for one of } he propared his sermons by sleeping @ good deal in| stabbed the deceased, Was it in the Thorax or in 
The storekeeper, examining and seeing that the | comparative independence and competence. the week—“ for,” said he, if the minister does | the abdomen? 7 
note was a good one, bade him take them with} Contentment is an admirable thing; but to be| not sleep during the weel, his congregation will| “No, six, it was in the strect—I seed it with my 
him, and then, sighing as he took another Iast look | content with merely making money enough to| be sure to sleep on Sunday.” There was sense in | own blessed heyes.” Ei a 
at the bill, he handed it to the poor widow ; who, | supply present wants is nd mark of wisdom. The| his remarks. How can one who is half asleep} “That'll do, call the next witness. 
with o joyful smile received it from him and hast-| prudent man in prosperity and health will provide | himself keep people awake? aE tes 
ened trom the store. tho means to protect himself against adversity — ssseeeee Tho following admonition was addross- 
In a low and very humble tenement near the|and sickness. {f he omits to do this under any| +++++-:- A young woman, named Sinclair, has | ed by 2 Quaker to a man who was pouring fourth 
water was a family of poor children, whose uppear- | protext whatever, ho makes himself » burden to published a volume of “poems.” Sho addresses | volley of ill language against_him— have a 
ance exhibited the utmost destitution. On a cot| socicty aud an encumbrance to his friends. We | tho following liens to her sweetheart :— care, friend, thou mayest run thy face against my 
ed lay, a pet woman, ill gad eminence cae say to alls thon, cultivate cnergy of character, and fist.” 
loor opened, and a man in coarse, Y ar~ | see to it that you mal hi iliti Pa age 
> man satered with Soot eh and) ‘& Cross, and and thereby See ear eueraereineas ond oi se A inn ied of apoplexy the othe fay. 
aid thom down by the door side and approachet i i your shar a in Michigan. The next day tho ia 
y PPI d | happiness, and contribute your share to the gon: Inquest, when tho following verdict was returned: 


tho bed. eral welfare of th i icl i i c i, ei, 
‘Are you any better, dear?” he asked in a rough @ world in which you live, s+ An“Ingin” and a white man wore] Died from a visitation of one beef steak, eight 
passing along Broadway, when the former espied cold potatocs and a fried pic. 


voice, but in the enue fonss. a 
No; have you found work? If you could get a window full of wigs, und pointing to tho owner, PA 
who was standing in the door-way, said: +++ The conductor of a country paper. sx& 


meee aitzle nourishing food I could regain my ho hopes t. tinue with his patrons and friends 
strongth. « UYoh—hi —bie brave— 0 hopes to continue with his 

The, man gazed upon her palo face a moment, seatpat him great man—big brave—take many “a prosperous and uninterrupted friendl inter- 
and again taking his saw and cross, wentout. He —_ course, till time and space shall be no more.’ 
had not gone far before a woman met him and seseeees Thoy have a poet at Pilko’s Peak who 
said she wished him to follow her and saw some has perpetrated the following — 
wood for her. His heart bounded with hope and “Luck varies with the men who hunt 

For gold. as Pi explain; 
Some fad the ore in Greases, 


gratitude, and he went after her to her dwelling, 
While others seek in vein.” 


“I would I were that nice segar, 
‘That rests between your lips. 
For, oh! I grudge the hovey 
Of the nectar which it sips. 











Original. 
A DAY IN OCTOBER. 


EH! glorious the morning dawns, 
‘The soul is steeped in biissful calm; 
While Heaven from out # golden urn 
Pours o’er the earth etherial balm. 


My heart is ful of quict joy, 
‘A peacetul, tranquil, dreamy bliss, 
As when I tuke my mother’s band, 
Receive her blessing with her kiss. 





++eeeee+ In which season of the year is it prop- 
er for 2 man to dispose of his wife? : 
In winter; for it is then right to let her slide! 
EEN gate ee a Spe ee 
Original 

. . "Ss PARTMENT. 
«+ Mrs. Partington having heard her sou CHILDREN’ oOe ‘TM. 
say that there was 2 great many anccdotes in the] Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
new almanac, begged him to cut them all out, as | end ot each line, ‘and bave the answers all numbered, 
sho heard that when any body was poisoned, noth- Enigma.—No. 1. 
ing was sar t zi im an ancedote, cane ae 
at necessary but..bo: give tim ee I am composed of twenty-four Ictters. 


and it would cure him. My 2, 12, 4, 15, 2, 41 f the iters for the 
su. is one 0! 16 Writers 
.+ Tho following epitaph is copiod from a| Waverley.” 


gravestone out West :— «5,4, 3,2, is afemale’s name. 
“ Here liea the body of Andrew Leer, “ 10, 17, 20, 9, 14, 2, 12 is o city In Michigan. 
Whose mouth did stretch from ear to ear; « 99) 16, 11, 21 wo all have read of. 


an abode little better than his own for its poverty, 
yet wearing an air of comfort. Ho sawed the 
wood, split and piled it, for which he received six 
shillings, with which he hastened to a store for 
necessaries for his sick wife, and then hurried 
homo to gladden_ her heart with the delicacies he 
had provided. Till now he had had no work for 
four days, and his family had been starving, bat 
from this day his wite got better and was at length 
restored to her family and to health, from a state 
of weakness which another day’s continuance uy soul is full of tuneful praise 
would have probubly proved fatal. ane om ae day or ereamy, Pitas 
- sie . : cries if, in Vuradise, 
These six shillings, which did so much good, There can be rarer ‘days ‘than this. 

wore paid him by the poor woman from the five 


The care, the wear and tear of life 
Are all forgot, while blissful rest 
Comes like a dove from Heaven down, 
And builds within my heart her nest. 


O, life is like elysium, 

‘When days like this their glory bring; 
While in my over-happy heart 

¥Fxultant joy-birds sit and sing. 


























a : the: po Reader tread lightly o’er his head, “« 5, 9, author. 
Q dollars she had received from the store-keeper, and Too full my heart has grown for song, For if be gaps, be sare you're dead.” “ 3A, Ub a a place we can never forget. 
which tho sailor had paid him. The poor woman’s The music dies within my breast; — 83. 8, ish i 
m dauchter al: teet 4 se Ican uo more the strain prolong ; ; i « 7 8,3, 5, 17,9 is before in time. 
: laughter also was revived, and ultimately restored 1 i seeeeees One person abusing another in the j i Engii 
x to health d we art O, glorious day! bere will 1 rest. per ig « 43,19, 21, 17, 9 is an English poet. 
: ‘o health, and was lately married to a young man YL. Stxete Bory. | Presenco of Churchill, the poet said :— « 1873, 2, 14, 9 is antecedent. 
i who had been three years absent and returned “Ho was so extremely stupid that if you said] yy whole is the name and. place of residence 
4 ue {odie srothy “Bue for the five dollars vaich Hacetions Sle Talk a good thing he could not understand it!” of Seen man 
any ud bet instrumental in her recovery, he = “Pray, sir,” said Churchill, “did you ever tr, A 70 7 
i might nave, rocamned, to be told that she whose — : him?” fe 4 : y Anerey DOO 
memory had so long been the polar star of his| ++++++++ A wit r 1, passing Sa Saar tare ore aga 
u heart bad perished, te dis ionet Coes SE ee clues + Naomi, the daughter of Enock, was Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
x So much good did the five dollar bill do which | wanted some whiskey, and knowing it could only | “vo hundred and eighty, yours old when sho was} jnower to Enigma No, 1. “ Annio M. Willot, 
® qeter, Chancery if Esq. #0 reluctantly paid to Mr. | be obtained by a physician, wrote himself an or- married. Courage, ladies! Berlin, Worcester Co. Md.” 
f aist’s apprentice boy, though ittle credit is due | der, singing it with his own name, to which “There vi 
in to this lezal gentleman for the results that followed. | learned ita 5 © ‘iat ureone day, suog or inige ae 


4 oman D., was attnched. He presented it at 
It is thus that Providence often makes bad men | the drug-store of a gentleman, who, though un- 


instruments of good to others. Let this little story | recognized by him, proved to be ‘an old acquain 
lead those who think a “small bill” can stand be- | 1 S ° ue : ea 


mice. 

cause it is a small bill, remember how much good | “ ! Frank,” sai fe i Q seseeses Thoodore Hook was walking, in the 

a five dollar bill has done in onc single duy—and | be pat Frank,” said he, “ when did you get to| gays of Warren’s blncking, whero one of the emis- EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

that in paying one bill they may be paying aseries |“ I’m not a doctor.” sarioe oe 7 i shining Character, shad patron - ae rte aa ne iss. - i penne areal ‘ths 

of twenty bills, and dispensing good to hundreds{ “W , ‘ » |the wall, “Try Warren’s B—,” but had been | country. Its contents are Buch : 

of twenty Dies pensing g dre teen : shee MO obardsorn fort, to| frightened from his propriety, and fled. “Tho most fastidions circles—nothing inmoral being admitted into 
make the best of it, put om a very inmocent YE ote, | rest Js Zucking,” said the wit. Mis pages. 1t will frmish as much reading matter a8 almost 

and meekly answered : 2 pata 7 vibe any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 

“<Q, that’s for ‘Mighty Dry!? Of course ho got| .1 77" ta, A practical individnal in a drinking | tory, Biography, together with Masie and Poetry. The 
vl u the | the whiskey. saloon, hearing a partially inebriated gentleman | paper ‘contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
field of labor is broad, its harvests certain, ee = quoting Jon, ' politics nor religion, bat is characterized by a high moral 
and its laborers remunerated. But to make a liv-| _-.--.+++ “One of our citizens,” says © corres- “ Itis tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Call- 
ing and especially to secure a fortune, a man must | respondent in a southern state, “ ‘had the chills and A little thing to givea cup of water,” fornia. 
be wide awake. “He must have definite plans, and | fever, and was of a temperament ill ablo to bear | replicd,— ‘Terms.—Tho Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
must execute those plans with untiring enérgy. | the shakes, A physician was called in, who pre-| Yes, d—d littlo! | A fellow that would not give | Sot A. Dow. No. 6 Lindall St. Boston Mass, | ‘Two editions 
He must not allow himself to be diverted from his | seribed a tonic. ‘The sick man wished .to follow | you 2 glass of Inger beer ought to be kicked.” | afe printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
object by the allurements of pleasure or the se-| instructions implicitly, and fearing something —_—" : cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
ductions of caso, ‘There must be a steady purpose, | wrong, wrote to the druggist who put up the pre-|_++++.+++ Some yenrs since a letter divected to | thinner paper so as to come within the low postage lay) at 
and that purpose must be pursued in an energetic | scription, and made the following inquiry :— Zrummfridavi was received at the London post- | #200. year, or $1.00 for six months, always im advineo. 
manner. The only real differences between men| “* How long am I to wait before I ‘take the] oflice, Unable to find such A person, it was re-| Clubs, by mall, 6 for 6 months, 95.— Six for 12 months, $9. 
in the business world is that some are energetic, | medicine? The doctor told me to. shake well he-| ferred to the savans, Whe found out at last that it | Ten for 6 months, $8.—Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
while others are not; and the latter often waste | fore taking it; and I havo been waiting all day to| was intended for Sir Humphrey Davy, the grent | when the last number paldforissent. A new volume com 
moro time in repining over the misfortunes of'| shake, and not much sign yet!’” chemist. 5 monces every July and January. Butifa personcommences 
their lot than would be required to make them- —_— at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, be 
selves comfortable if not wealthy, A ++eeeses Many years ago an English baronct| - . The latest Irish bull we read of is the | Will have a complete book, with a title-page. ‘Three copies 

To the young the habit of conquering difficulties | built a church, and in the chuvch-yard had 4 statue | caso of an Irish gentleman, who, in order to raigg | 12 months for $5.00. 
by renewed energy is invaluable. Later in life, {of himself erected with one hand pointing to the the wind whereby to relieve himself from pecuni-| When a subseriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
alter having been exposed to the trials and sor-| sacred edifice, and the other to a grave at the foot | ary embarrassment, got his lite insured for a large | should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
rows of the world, they find it ditlleult to acquire | of the statu were ho designed to be buried. On | amount and then drowned himself, we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
the necessary energy to succeed. But if they cul-| the pedestal was the following inscription :-— — over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
tivate this habit in their early it become fixed, “This ia the statue of Sir John ‘rollo; on - Remembering that the initials of Mr, | 1s recetved. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
as a second nature, and from our energetic youth Who caused yonder stones 10:rol! niyo Douglass are S. A. D., the reader will say that the | name, post-office, county ‘and state very distinctly. Those 
they form n persevering and successful munhood. When to Heaven God calls his soul up following which we clip from the Albany States- | who wish thelr papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
Tho energy of the New England character is His body is to fill this hole up!” . mand, is not bad :— viously beon sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
everywhere admitted and welcomed throughout — z Little D ‘IV be sadty affected a year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out, 
the Union. It builds railroads and steamboats, . A witness im tho Court of King’s Ate eee his political fot; Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit oF 
opens mineral localities, navigates streams hitber- | Bench, being cross-examined by Mr. Garrow, that He'll remain S. A. D, if elected, the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un 
to deemed unapproachable, tuuncls mountains | [earned gentleman asked him if he was not a for- ‘And be S. A. D. if’ he’s not! less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
and rivers, clears forests, organizes Stutes and tune-teller? — over our books or keep an account with cach one getting 
founds flourishing communities. “Tam not,? answered the witness: “but if Connecticut chap announces that | them up. 

While those who migrate from among us are | every one had hig due I should have no difficulty | next spring ho intends to cross the Shetucket with | Monthly Parts.—$3. a year, or two for §5., in advance. 
developing the resources of the country to un in- | in telling your fortune.” two men hinging to his hair—one on cach side. | Any ono sending us Four Dollars can have ono copy of the 
calculable extent, what are our people doing to] “ Well, fellow!” says Mr. Garrow, “ pray what | He is now busy, day and night, letting his hair)“ Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
vindicate their title to this important element of | 18 to be my fortune?’ grow for that purpose. works for one yenr by mail : “ Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine,” 


But some day, soon or late, 
An honest gander came that way, 
‘And took her for his mate.”” 
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ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 
ROUGH the whole extent of our country the 
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. Character? So fur as success in life is concerned |“ Why, sir,” rejoined the witness, “I under- —— “Harper's Magazine,” “Godey’s Lady's Book," “ Ladies’ 
! {t matters little how much ability a man may pos- | stand you made your first speech at the Old Bailey, | 17-1 9" The Duke de Duras, observing Desenr- | Gazerto of Fashion,” or “ Atlantic Monthly.” : | 
i sess if encrgy be wanting. A pound of energy |and I think it is possible that you will there make | tes seated ono day ut x luxurious table, cricd out: |” au tetters and communications concerning the paper must ' 
with an ounce of talent is far better than a pound | your last specch.”” “What! do philosophers indulge in dainties.” | pe addressed to the publisher. & 
of talent with only an ounce of ene Indeed, ; : “Why not,” replied Descartes; “ Do you think | tag Way To Susscrisz—The proper mode to subscribe 
i‘ to the listless man, talent is often an incumbrance. | yo) neon e 2 Dereon. who ding in company with | that Nature produced all-her good things for the } for a papers to enclose tho money in a letter snd addres ? 
¥ \ It makes him diftident where courage is required, a Aner endenyers tah ae Ns ot ee him by fools? the publisher direct, giving individual name with the po 5 
and judging from the success of others thas they aughing immoderately at every thing he said. a. office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 









Thodoctor bore it for some time with phiosophical| -++:+-++ Whoever shall marry some of our | (2. chen illegible. 
indifference; but the impertinent ha, ha, ha! be- match-hunting ‘young women, and place them in prea 
coming intolerable, “ pray, sir,” suid the doctor, domestic establishments, will WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


“what is the matter? 1 hope I have not said any WL Dexter & Co., No. 118 Nassau Street, New 
thing that you can comprehend, York City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Cu., 
Baltimore. G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louls, | 
Mo. 





possess transcendent abilitics, he is apt to under- 
rate his own qualifications, which, if combined, 
with proper energy, would place him ahead of all 
his competitors. 

Superior energy, not superior talent, is the sc- 
} eret of ull the vast acquisitions among us. Look 
where you will, the successful men are not those 
who possess the most talent, but they are invaria- 
bly of energy, who have all their lives devoted. 
; themselves with untiring energy and assiduous 
1 application to the pursuit which has made them 





——* give to airy nothings 
A Jocal habitation and a name.” 











‘A fellow boasting in company of his} -.+.++++ A western paper snys: “A cow was 
declared even his own father dicd in an | struck by lightning and instantly killed, belonging 
‘d situation. Some of the company looking | to tho city physician, who had a beautiful calf 
redulous, another observed,— four days old. 

“Tean bear testimony of the gentleman’s ve- 






«sessees The Northern Journal says that timcs 
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i i . ata ¢ therm | racity, as my father was sheriff for the county : : 

ee wealthy. Othera, by pursuing. the same course, | when his was hauged for horsc-stealing.” are so hard in Yreka, that a twenty-dollar picce | we nave one of the greatest curtosities and most valuable 
: may attain the same end. But it will be of no use fans would not bring more than seventeen dollars and | iyyentions in the known world, for which we want agents 
bs fora Soe e oneranuiate mine upon his} ........ A German Professor was translating | ® half at anetion, and then thirty days credit would | gygrywhere. Full particulars sent Hex. 

- superior abilities if he does not put those wbilitics | into English a passage of German, which, when bo wanted. i LARK, Blddefon, Maine. 
EB into energetic action. We would say to the jour- Eng eae s d > youssi aS SUAS Ss) i 9 


































neymen, who complain on account of the nuinber roperly rendered, rend as follows a “ Say, Cuffy, why you no come to sce ‘ pS es at - 

) 3 “Her he: vas i ‘ abies , y 3 : 

aE er eUieh Thoy are Ontiged to WO | hork ot Heaes hat, not dorniandige tala pean |@ feller. IF T lib aa clone, a6 you do to mo, Yd COVERS FOR THE WAVER 
and the lowness of their wages, rise as fast a8 pos- | tifully figurative idiom of the English, translated come to sce you ebry day.” Wo have had manufactured expressly for our paper @ 
sible.into the ranks of the master workmen. ‘This | ir thus. , «Q, ’cause_my wife patch my trowserloons 80 | Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
will give them the profits of their work, and ena-| « Her heart was made fast to him by the tender all to pieces, I too shamed to go nowhar.” ence. It will hold a year’s numbers, It consists of  sub- 
bie them to accumulate something for that period ropes of love!” — stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to 
of life when they will be incompetent to do a full ¥ _ . . An old criminal was onco asked what | gether and holding them In their places. A needle carries 
day’s work, We would give the same advice to| .+++++++ Miss Mary Cloyes lately recovered ten | was the first step that led to his ruin, when he an-| the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
clerks and apprentices, Mako yourselves masters | thousand dollars from tho Boston and the Wor- | swered :— rabber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 


























a of the business you are prosecuting as fast as you | cester Railrond Gompany for the loss of aleg by| “The first step was cheating © printer out of | convenient form. Tt will last forseveral years. The price of 
a ean, As goon as you are qualified, engage in| an accident on that round. "That’s preity dear. A\two years’ subscription. | When L had done that this kind Is75 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
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‘Written for tho Waverley Magazino. 
DEAR ANNA. 


EAR Anna, when she saw the star 
Of death, arising cold and pale, 

And heard the waters break afar 

Along the shadows of the vale. 
Her spirit fainted, subducd with fear; 

Her Saviour, then, for fuith she prayed; 
A white evangel floated near. 

With rosy light illumed the shade. 


‘Then, every doubt and fear to quell, 
He pointed to the cross and smiled. 
She gently whispered, * all is well; 
“IT gladly pass the waters wild. 
My heart is lightened of ite fear, 
eyond the wave long to be; 
O Lamb of God, oh Comforter! 
‘Tis but the way that leads to Thee.” 
Hezecian BUTTERWORTH. 











Gleanings from the Press, 


sees A RIDE IN THE Desert.—Mr, Atkin- 
son, in his “ Travels in the region of Upper and 
Lower Amoor,” sketches in a very spirited way a 
long ride with the Kirghis, which reminds us of 
Sir Francis Head’s account ot his gallop across 
the Pumpas of South America. 

Hour after hour went by, and our stecds had 
been changed a sccond time; those we started 
with sceming as fresh as when they loft tho aoul. 
In our route there was no change visible—it was 
still the same plain; there was not so much as a 
cloud floating in the air, that, by casting a shadow 
ovor the steppe, could give a slight variation to 
the scene. At noon | called a halt, to look round 
with my glass; but nothing appeared on the sandy 
waste, When mid-day had passed, iny attendants 
desired to stop. The horses were picqueted in 
three groups, but we could procure them neither 
grass nor water. The Kirghis produced smoked 
horseflesh and their Koumis bottles, aud they and 
the Cossucks dined. A piece of boiled mutton 
having been secured from last night’s feast, on 
this I made a hasty repast. While the men wero 
taking their meal I walked along about half a 
mile. The whole horizon was swept by my glass, 
but neither man, animal nor bird could be seen. 
One of the Kirghis gallopped up to me, bringing 
my horse, and urged me to be gone. Having re- 
sumed my saddle, we rode on for several hours, 
but there was no change of scene. One spot was 
so like another that we seemed to make no 
progress; and though we had gone over consider- 
able distance, nothing could be observed to indi- 
cate that we were drawing near a grassy region. 
No landmark was visible; no rock protruded 
through the sterile soil; neither thorny shrub nor 
fluwering plant appeared to indicate the approach 
of a habitable region. AL around was “ Kizil- 
Koon ” (red sand.) 

What a solemn stillness reigns on these vast 
arid plains, deserted alike by man, beast and bird. 
Men speak of the solitude of dense forests. I have 
ridden through their dark shades for days togeth- 
er; but there was the sighing of the breeze and 
the rustling of the leaves, the creaking of the 
branches; sometimes the crash of one of these gi- 
ante of the forest, which, in falling, woke up many: 
an echo, causing the wild animals to growl, and 
the frightened birds to utter shrieks of alarm. 
This was not solitude. The leaves aud trees found 
tongues, and sent forth voices; but on these dreary 
deserts no sound was heard to break the deathlike 
silence which hangs perpetually over the blighted 
region. 3 

Fourteen hours had passed, and still a desert 
was before us. The sun was just sinking below 
the horizon. The Kirghis assured me that two 
hours more would take us to the pastures and to 
water; but they doubted our finding an aoul in 
the dark. Our horses began to feel the distance 
we had traveled, and now we changed them every 
hour. We still kept on at a good speed; and 
though two hours more had elapsed, there was no 
signs of herbage. {[t had become quite dark, and 
the stars were shining Drilliautly in the deep blue 
vault. My guides altered their course, going’ more 
to the south. On inquiring why they mado this 
change, ono of them pointed to a stur, iutimating 
that by that they must direct their course. We 
traveled onward, sometimes glancing at the plan- 
ets above, and then anxiously scanning the gloom 
around, in the hope of discerning the fire of some 
dwelling that would furnish food and water for 
our animals, Having ridden on in this manner 
for many miles, one of the men stopped suddenly, 
sprang from his horse, and discovered that we 
had reached vegetation. The horses became more 
lively and increased their speed, by which the 
Kirghis knew that water was not far of. In less 
than half an hour they plunged with us into a 
stream, and eagerly began to quench their terrible 
thirst aftor theix Jong and toilsomo journey. 


srreeees Tue SpectraL Hac.—Doctor Wins- 
low quotes from Doctor Hilbert tho particulars of 
the following interesting case, which, he says, the 
learned and accomplished Doctor Gregory of Edin- 
burgh used to refer to in his lectures : 

A patient of some rank having requested the 
doctor’s advice, mado the following extraordiuar 
statemont of his complaint :—“ Iam in tho habit,” 
he suid, “ of dining at five, and exactly ns the hour 
arrives I am subjected to tho following painful 
Visitation. Tho door of the room, even when [ 
havo been weak cnough to bolt it, which I have 
sumetitnes done, flies wide open; an old hag, like 
one who haunts the heath of Forres, enters witha 
frowning and incensed countenance, and comes 
straight up to me with every demonstration of 
spite and indignation which’ could characterize 
her who haunted the merchant Abudah in the ori- 
ental tale; she rushes upon me, says something, 
but so hastily that I cannot discover tho purport, 
and then strikes me a severe blow with her staff, 
I fall from my chair in a swoon, which is of loner 
or shorter endurance. To the recurrence of this 
apparition I am daily subjected. And such is my 
new and singular complaint.” 

Doctor Grogory immediately asked whether his 
patient had invited any one to sit with him when 
ho expected such a visitation? He was answered 
in the negative. Tho nuture of the complaint, he 
said, was so singular, it was so likely to be imput- 
ed to fancy, or even to mental derangement, that 
he had shrunk from communicating the circum- 
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“Thon,” said the doctor, “ with your permission 
Iwill dino with you to-day éefe-a-tete, and wo will 
see if your malignant old woman will venture to 
join our company.’ 7 
J°the patient accepted the proposal with hope and 
gratitude, for he had expected ridicule rathor 
than sympathy. They met at dinner, ene Derren 
Gregory, who suspected some nervous disorder, 
exerted his powers of conversation, well known to 
bo of the most varied and brilliant character, to 
keep the attention of his host engaged, and prevent 
him from thinking of the fated hour, to which he 
was accustomed to look forward with so much 
terror. He succeeded in his purpose better than. 
he had hoped. The hour of six came almost un- 
noticed, and it was hoped might pass away with- 
out any evil consequence; but it was scarcely a 
moment struck, when the owner exclaimed, in an 
alarmed voice,—“ The hag comes again!” and 
dropped back in his chair _in a swoon in the way 
he had himself described. These periodical shocks 
were clearly established to arise from a tendency 
to apoplexy, and after the brain was relieved by 
tho abstraction of a small quantity of blood, the 
patient entirely recovered. 





seeceees THE CAMEL EXPERIMENT IN TEXAS. 
—The power of endurance of the camels introduc- 
ed into Texas was very severely tested during the 
Jast summer by Captain Wm. H. Echels of tho 
Topographical Engineers, who started with them 
tho latter part of June, to make a reconnoisance 
in Northwestern Texas. The country through 
which they had to travel was excccdingly rough, 
rocky and hilly, and destitute of water for long 
distances. The grass was all dried up, so that 
there was no forage for the animals. All the wa- 
tes for the party, both men and beasts, had to be 
carried on the backs of the camels and mules. 
Some of the hills traversed were so steep that the 
cainels were obliged to resort to their feat of walk- 
ing on their kness to prevent their loads from fall- 
ing. No water was met with after leaving the 
River Pecos, a brackish stream, on the 29th of 
June until tho 4th of July, a journey of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven miles through the barren 
and difficult country above described. Owing to 
the supply falling short, the camels did not havea 
drop to taste during all this time—six days—the 
mules were allowed none after July lst, and tho 
men composing the oxpedition were put on short 
allowance, and on the morning of the last day 
there were but two drinks of water for each mau. 
All suffered terribly from thirst. The strength of 
both men and animals failed. Goods were aban- 
doned because the animals could not carry them, 
and some of the mules broke down entirely and 
wero left in the rear, while several of the men 
were sick and declared they must give up before 
they reached the stream, which saved the whole 
party from the horrible fate which stared them in 
the face. Being warned of the consequences, 
however, the latter persevered. The animals 
would go the the water casks, draw out the bungs 
with their tecth, and gnaw at the bung holes. 
The mercury stood at one hundred degrees in the 
shade. The last day but onc the camels bellowed 
continually, owing probably to their sufferings 
from thirst. Still they bore the hardships and fa- 
tigue of the terrible march well. On the day that 
water was discovered the camels manifested a 
knowledge of the nearness of water ten miles be- 
fore they reached it, by increasing their speed so 
that they had to be held back, The water reached 
was at the head of San Francisco creck at Camel’s 
Hump Mountain. The next day camels were sent 
back with water for the abandoned mules, One 
of the mules in the camp died and the rest looked 
badly. Several of the men wers sic It then ap- 
pears that the camels have fully vindicated their 
reputation for endurance and usefulness in their 
uew home. The mules held out remarkably well, 
but water was dealt out to them for two days after 
the camels got their last drink at the Pecos. 











sreseees Tire Grory or “ Eprcatron.”—If any 
of our readers ure conscientiously opposed to a 
hearty laugh, wo advise them to pass over the fol- 
lowing short address, for which the Knickerbock- 
er is responsible: 

“ My hearers :—My text an’t in Worcester’s Pic- 
torial, nor Webster’s big quarto; but it is in the 
columns of the ‘Bunkum Flagstaff and Indepen- 
dent Echo;” ‘Edication is the creownin’ glory of 
the United’n States’n.’ 

“Thar an’t a feller in all this great and glorious 
republic but has studied readin, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic. Thar an’t a youngster so big that you 
couldn’t drown him in a spit-box, but what ‘has 
read Shakspeare’s geograpliy, and knows thit all 
the world is a stage with two poles instead of one, 
like a common stage; and that it keeps goin 
reound and reound on its own axis, not axin noth- 
in’ o’ nobody, for ‘ Edication is the creownin’ glory 
of tho United’n States’n’ 
“Who was it that durin’ the great an glorious 
Revolution, hy his cloquence quenched the spirit 
or Toryism?” An American citizen. Who was it 
that knocked thunder out of the clouds, and took 
a streak o’ greased lightnin’ for a tail to his kite? 
An American citizen. Who was it that invented 
the powder that will kill a cockroach, if you put a 
little on his tail, and then tread on him? An Amer- 
ican citizen. Who was it that discovered the Fat 
Boy, and captured the wild and fv ‘ocious, ‘What 
is it?” An American citizen. 0, it’s a smashin’ 
big thing to be au Ameriean men! King David 
would have heen an American citizen, and the 
Queen of Sheba would have been naturalized, if it 
could have been did, for ‘ Edication is the creown- 
ing glory of the United’n States’n, 

“When you and [ shall be no more; when this 
glorious Union shal! have gone to eternal smash; 
when Barnum shall have secured his last curios- 
ity, at & great expense, then will the historian dip 
his pen in a georgious bottle of blue-black ink, and 
write, ‘Edication was the creownin’ glory of the 
United’n States’n.’” 








ctct+s GAMBLING.—It is immoral to gamblo 
—itis wicked to gamble—and it is against the law 
to gamble! 

Is there any the less gambling for all that? Peo- 
ple are immoral— people are wicked — and people 
have never cured much about laws that interfered 
with their pleasures. What they cannot do openly 
they do in secret; and what they cannot do in one 








stance to any ono, 


way, they will do in another, 











If our present amiablo reader wishes to gamble, 
because be feels the need of excitement—because 
he has Combativeness or Hope large, in combina- 
tion with Acquisitiveness, there is no doubt that 
he can be accommodated. Ho may havo it reputa- 
ble and lawfal, or only fashionable and unlawful. 
He may have it, as they serve us with oysters, “in 
every known style.” . fi P 

He may bet on tho election. It is against the 
law; but was this law ever rogarded? Even the 
most moral of political editors, who never bot 
themselves, have friends who are not so scrupu- 
lous. The bets on every close and exciting olec- 
tion count up by millions. . 

He may bay lottery tickets, genuino or bogus, 
and the genuine are none too good. We presumo 
that there is not a post-office in the country through 
which lottery circulars aro not sent. You have 
only to send your money to the managers. This 
is all. x 

If you wish to gamble on a largo scale, and in 
the most respectable manner, you must operate. 
“Speculate,” somo would call it; but the bost 
word is “operate.” In plainer English, work the 
stock, staple and fancy. Work with cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, whalebone. It don’t matter much; 
only operate. It is much tho samo as roulette or 
faro, bluff, or poker, only you can belong to the 
Church all the timo; while with the others, it is 
not permitted. , ‘ 
After all, it is tho spirit of gambling in which 
resides the real evil, and not the particular man- 
nor of its manifestation. While that spirit is rifo, 
it will find means of development, one way or 
other. A thousand penal stututes will not prevent 
it. America is a country where the passion of ac- 
quisitiveness is stimulated to the highest degre. 
It is full of restless, eager grasping for that which 
gives position, respectability, power, and, what 
men suppose to be happiness — wealth. In no 
country are men more ready to run every risk for 
gain. This is the essence of gambling; and not 
until we devote ourselves to higher pursuits and 
ambitions can laws and police regulations check 
its activity and its evils. 
seeereee THE PREVENTION OF CoNSUMPTION.— 
As one means of averting the fatal malady which 
sweeps off so many of’ our best and brightest, the 
exercise of reading aloud deserves especial atten- 
tion. The practico unites mentul and physical cul- 
ture, and may be made to add greatly to the at- 
tractions of the home circle. Alternate readings 
by members of 2 family, while the others are en- 
gaged in work, are beneficial to all. The physical 
eflects aro like those of singing. No one who has 
noticed the physique of professional singers can 
fail to have marked the development that follows 
a cultivation of the voice. No one can possibly 
fancy the public’s fat friend Amodio, going into 
consumption. Dr. Hall has some very sensible re- 
marks on this exercise. He says: 

“Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs just 
as singing does, if properly performed. The ef- 
fect is to induce the drawing of a long breath 
every ouce in a while, oftener and deeper than of 
reading without enunciating. These deep inhala- 
tions never fail to develop the capacity of the lungs 
in direct proportion to their practice. Common 
consumption begins uniformly with imperfect, in- 
sufticient breathing; it is the charactoristic of the 
disease that the breath becomes shorter and short- 
er through weary mouths, down to the close of 
life, and whatever counteracts that short breath- 
ing, whatever promotes deeper inspiration, is cura- 
tive to that extent, inevitably and under all cir- 
cumstances. Let any person make the experiment 
by reading this page aloud, and in less than threo 
minutes the instinct of a long breath will show it- 
self. This reading aloud develops a weak voice, 
and makes it sonorous. It has great efticiency, 
also, in making tones clear and distinct, freeing 
them from thut annoying hoarseness which the 
unaccustomed reader exhibits before he has gone 
over half a page, when he has to stop and hem, 
and clear away, to the confusion of himsolf as 
much as that of the subject. 

“This loud reading, when properly done, has a 
great agency in inducing vocal power, on the samo 
principlo that all muscles are strengthened by ex- 
ercise, those of the voice-making organs being no 
exception to the general rule. Hence, in many 
cases, absolute silence diminishes the vocal power, 
just as the protracted non-use of the arm of the 
Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it forever, The 
general plan, in appropriate cases, is to read aloud 
in a conversational tone, thrico a day, for a min- 
ute or two at a time, increasing a minuto every 
other day, until halt an hour is thus spent ata 
time, thrice a day, which is to be continued until 
the desired object is accomplished. Managed thus 
thoro is satety and efficiency as a uniform result. 











s+ Tue WELL or SAMARIA. — There is 0 
hallowed charm, a sacred spell, a magic-like influ- 
ence that seems to hold our spirits in awe when 
wo first set our feet upon tho now barren soil of a 
once favored land; and as we climb the lofty moun- 
tains, and range the valley of ancient Judea, in 
imagination we again hear the mournful melody 
of tho harp that has long sinco been hung upon 
tho willows. 
But, dreary and desolate as this land now is, 
there are many places of thrilling interest to the 
traveller; among these is the Well of Samaria, 
rendered immortal; not because of its antiquity, 
although many centuries have rolled round since 
the good old patriarch first dug for its cooling wa- 
ters; not for its beauty, although both Nature aud. 
Art might have combined to make it doubly en- 
chanting, the pore limpid waters of the fountain 
Springing forth from the bosom of the earth, re- 
flecting back the rays of the morning sun, which 
shono like diamonds on its pure surface; nor yet 
for its utility, although many a gentle maiden wa- 
tered, hor Ae flock from its exhaustloss foun- 
tain, an led her pitcher for the pressing 

of her household, e ” tase 
Time, that almighty rushin, i flood, has long since 
Swept theso things into the ocean of oblivion; but 
there are other und better reasons for perpetuating 
its memory — the eternal and ever-blussed God, 
while clothed in his Mortality, deigned to sit by it 
and tench the ignorant, calling forth the attention 
of his hearers to the waters of Eternal Lite. Ask 
yonder female, who has left her water-pot and is 








fast hastening to the city of Samaria, how long 
she will remember it, and how will her answer bed 









Ask the gathering throng who are foll 
footsteps to that well, when it will ene: her 
thought of, and will they not reply, Eternity alone 
can tell? and as they sit by Jacob’s well, and hear 
tho words of the meck and lowly Saviour tellin 
them that if they drink of the waters of ‘Eternal 
Life they would thirst no moro. Oh! how do the 
bless tho day when that well was dug, to be apn. 
pit from which the waters of Life have been Preach- 
ed to them, and satisfied the thirst of their immor- 
tal souls. Oh, Well of Samaria, how honored thou 
hast been! and no marvel—among the ruin and 
wrock of time thou hast still found a place where 
the seat of mighty monarchs cannot be Pointed 
out. 


trrseees EQUESTRIAN EXERcIsE. — Ridi 
horseback is certainly one of the most ding “on 
agreeable and salutary of feminine recreations, 
No attitude, perhaps, can be regarded as more ele. 
gant than that of a lady in tho side-saddlo: nor 
can any exercise be deemed capable of affordin 
more rational and innocent delight than that of 
the female equestrian. Pursued in the open air, it 
affords a most rapid, and at the same time, o; hi 
erating succession of scenic changes, at a degree 
of personal excrtion sufficient to produce immedi. 
ato pleasure, without inducing the subsequent lan. 
guor or fatigue. 

Nor is riding on horse-back attended with that 
danger to ladies attributed to it by the indolent, 
tho melancholy, and the timid. Accidents, in thé 
side-saddle, are of extremely raro occurence, 
Strange as it may seem, it is, however, an incon- 
trovertable fact that horses in general are much 
more docile and good tempered with riders of the 
fair sex, than when mounted by men. This may 
be attributed partially to the more backward Pposi- 
tion in the saddle of the former than the latter; 
but principally, perhaps, to their superior delicacy 
of hank in managing the reins. 

We have noticed the various advan ea, in- 
ducements and attractions of horseback rates as 
an exercise. Much, however, a8 wo wish to inter- 
est our fair countrywomen in its favor, it is prop- 
er on our part to tell them frankly that equestrain- 
ism is far from being an intuitive art. To be on- 
joyed and appreciated, it must be learned. That 
easo and elegance—that comparative safety in 
the saddlo, it is impossible to achieve, without 
considerable practice, based upon proper princi- 
ples, which wo assure them may be obtained by a 
persevering and punctual attendance at the Wash- 
ington Riding Academy. 


yg ctseress BRILLIANT WoMEN.— She’s too bril- 
liant for nie!” exclaimed a friend, whom we in- 
troduced to a very attractive young lady. “Tuo 
brilliant?” we echoed, inquiringly. ‘Yes; the 
woman that shines so much can be fit for little 
else in this world of dull utility.” Was he right? 
Do men, as a general rule, tear, as well us adinire 
brilliant women? Are they content to bask in 
their brighthess, but not wish to possess them? If 
80, ladies, there is in this truth deep matter for 
your consideration. 

A woman may be intellectual enough to sparkle 
like a diamond. Bat, after all, notwithstanding 
diamonds are pretty things to wear in public, they 
are of very little use in the house! They may 
create envy in tho breast of a neighbor; bat will 
they awaken an honest love in one worthy heart? 
They may be effulgent in the ball-room; but will 
they light up with smiles the domestic circle? 
Can you put a diamond to any of the common but 
necessary uses of the houschold? Will you not 
have to exchange it for vulgar sixpences and cents 
before you can even make it available in buying 
bread? 

Then a brilliant woman, though a perfect dia- 
mond among her sex, may not suit the possession 
of any but such a man as can afford to keep her 
asuluxury. Lf so, ladies, never aspire to be dia- 
mounds. If you “shine” at all, let it be a retlect- 
ed lustre; and » good husband, believe us, is the 
best thing in the world to awake your reflections, 
Let tho “chaste moon” be your exemplar, and 
not the “bold, garnish sun.” We love to see the 
sunlight; but how we shut it out of our parlors 
and bed-rooms! Do wo exclude the moon? No, 
we wolcome its mild intluences at all times and in 
all places. 


seeveeee THE Moon-Lanp.—From the samo 
volume we select the following highly picturesque 
sketch, descriptive of a region in Central Afric 

This extraordinary region of Central Africa de- 
serves attcution and must inspire feelings of inter 
est in tho breasts of all who cpntemplate the pice 
tures of lite which it presents. The sunset hour, 
in the “ Land of the Moon,” is replete with cujoy- 
ments. ‘The sweet and balmy breeze floats in 
waves, like the druught of a tan; the sky js softly 
and sercnely blue; the fleccy clouds, stationary in 
the upper firmament, are robed in purple and 
gold, and the beautiful blush, crimsoning the west, 
is reflected by all the features of earth. At this 
time, all is life. Tho vulture soars with silent 
flight, high in the blue expanse; the small birds 
preen themselves for the night, and sing their 
evening hyms; the antelopes prepare to couch 
in the bush; tho cattle and flocks trisk and gam- 
bol, whilst driven from their pastures, and the peo- 
ple busy themselves with the simple pleasures that 
end the day. Every evening there is a smoking 
party, which particularly attracts my attention. 
All the feminine part of the population, from 
wrinkled grandmother to the maiden scarcely in 
her teens, assemble togethor, and sitting in a cit 
cle upon dwarf stuola and logs of wood, apply 
themselves fo their long black-bowled pipvs. 
They smoke with intenso enjoyment, slowly and 
deeply inhaling tho glorious weed, and exhaling 
clouds from their nostrils; at times thoy stop to 
cool the mouth with slices of raw manivc, or cobs 
of green maize roasted in the ashes; and often 
some carnest matter of local importance causes 
the pipes to be removed for a few minutes, and & 
clamor of tongues breaks the usual silence. The 
pipe also requires remark; the bowl is of impor 
foct materiul—the clay being half-baked—but tho 
shape is perfect. ‘The African tapering cone is far 
superior to the Europeun bowl; the former gives 
as much smoke as possible while the tobacco is 
fresh and untainted, and as little when it becomes 
hot and unpleasant; the latter acts on the contra-  ; 
ry prineiplo. Amongst the fair of Yombo there 
were no less than three beauties—women who 




















would be deemed beautiful in any part of the 
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world. Their faces wore purely Grecian; they had 
laughing eyes, their figures wore models for an ar- 
tist, with superb busts, and contours like the 
“ bending statue that delights the world” cast in 
bronze. The dross—a short kilt of calabash fibre 
rather set off than concealed their charms, and 
though destitute of petticoat or crinoline, they were 
wholly unconscious of indecorum. It is a ques- 
tion that by no meant can be positively answered 
in the affirmative, that real modesty is less in pro- 

ortion to the absence of toilet. These ‘‘ beautiful 

lomestic animals” graciously-smiled when in my 
bost Kinyamwezi I dia my devoir to the sex; and 
tho present of a little tobacco always secured mea 
scat in tho undress circle. 


seeesees AN APRICAN VILLAGE.—Captain Bur- 
ton’s “Lake Rogions of Central Africa” abounds 
in sharp sketches of life and charactor. From the 
volume we tnke the following interesting account 
of the Wak’hutu; 

The Wak’hatu dwell in a fow strageling hovels 
of the humblest description—with doors little 
higher than an English pigsty, and caves so low 
that a man cannot enter them except on all fours. 
In shape they differ, somo being simple concs, oth- 
ers like European haystacks, and others like our 
old straw bee-hives. The common hut is a circle 
from twelvo to twenty-five fect in diameter; 
those belonging to tho chiefs are sometimes of con- 
siderable size, and the first part of the erection is 
a cylindrical framework composed of tall stakes, 
or the rough trunks of young trees, interwoven 
with parallel and concentric rings of flexible twigs 
and withes, which are coated inside and outside 
with puddle of red or gray clay. In somo a soc- 
ond circle of wall is built round the inner cylinder, 
thus forming one house within the other. The 
roof, subsequently added, is of sticks and wattles, 
and the weight rests chiefly upon a central treo. 
It has eaves-like projections, forming a narrow 
verandah, edged with horizontal bars which rest 
upon forked uprights. Over the sticks, interwoven 
with the framo, thick grass or palm fronds are 
thrown, and the whole is covered with a coat of 
thatch, ticd on with strips of tree bark. During 
tho first few minutes of heavy rain this roofting, 
shrunk by the parching suns, admits water euough 
to patch the interior with mud. The farniture of 
tho furniture of the cottage is like that of the Waz- 
aramo; and the few square fect which comprise 
the area are divided by screens of wattle into dark 
pigcon holes, used as stores, kitchen and sleeping- 
rooms. A thick field of high grass is allowed to 
row in the neighborhood of cach village, to 
aftie pursucrs in case of need; and some cotta- 
ges are provided with double doorways for casier 
flight. In the middle of the settlement there is us- 
ually a tall tree, under which the men lounge upon 
cots scarcely large enough for an English child; 
and where the slaves, wrangling and laughing, 
husk their holeus in huge wooden mortars. These 
villages can scarcely be called permanent; even 

the death of achiet causes them to be abandoned, 
and in a few months long grass waves over the 
circlets of charred stakes aud straw. * 








: + Tne Revicion or THE Drouses.—The 
howles, or temples of the Druses are open for 
their religious mectings on Thursday evening, 
about an hour after sunset. At the commence- 
ment of the night’s business, Akkals and Djahils 
both assemble together, when the news of the day 
and the prices of crops are discussed. At this pe- 
riod a chapter or two of the Moslem Koran is read, 
and no objection is made even to strangers being 
present. This, however, is not a general rule, by 
any means; and it is only Europeans whom the 
Druses particularly wish to honor, that they would 
admit even thus far to the outside, as it were, of 
their worship. When the evening is a little further 
advanced, all Djahils are obliged to withdraw, and 
the howle becomes like a freemason’s lodge, close- 
y tiled or shut, with an armed guard near tho 

oor to prevent all intruders. At these meetings 
No one save theinitiated are ever present, and they 
often sretch far into the night, so much so that I 
have sometimes seen the Akkals going home from 
their howles long after midnight. Sony 8, 
when very important matters have to be disct Ki 
a second selection takes place in the howle, and the 
younger Akkals being obliged to withdraw, the el- 
ders—the creme de la creme, or those initiated into 
the highest mysteries of the sect—remain alone to 
deliberate and determine upon the future proceed- 
ings of their fellow religionists, or to discuss such 
more advanced doctrines of their erced as are on- 
ly known to the select few. Singular to say, no 
form of worship, nothing which at all comes near 
our idea of prayer, is known to be practised by the 
Druses. In the large towns of Syria they will 
often zo to the Moslem mosqucs, and profess to 
call themselves followers of the Prophet. But 
they hardly impose—nay, they do not scem to wish 
to impose—on uny one by this temporary adher- 
ence to the domiuan: igion, for, in order to avoid 
the Sultau’s conscription, they have been known to 
make the sign of the cross, profess themselves 
Christians, aud ask for—nay, sometimes receive, 
the right of baptism; and they acknowledge that, 
according to their creed, it is lawful to profess for 
a time whatever may bo the erced of the most pow- 
erful body among which they live. Morcover, 
they hold conccalinent and secrecy the greatest 
virtues which 1 man can practice, and scruple not 
to assert, that a crime only becomes such on be- 
ing found out. 











wiitestes A Troe Love Story.—Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, tho author of a memoir of the late Lady Mor- 
gan, recently published, tells the following story, 
as tuld to him by the celebrated authoress: “ When 
sho was very young, a Mr. Crosby, who was 


Marriage. She told him she would have accepted 


of possessing a single shilling, and the result was 
& prospective engagement, to be realized only so | hair from you. 
soon a8 mcuns were apparent for their future sub- 
sistenco. To devise this, she suggested as a ca- 
recr that an application should be mado to the| be very complete. 
Marquis of Hartford for a cadetship in the Indian 


army; and, as Cro: 





of Madras. 
some years; though so uninterruptedly thata con 


siderable suspension took place during which the 
lady’s position aud prospects had been uniformly 


sley’s family had some local | week, to draw out fever and keep hoofs growiug. 
claims, their request was successful, and ho was 
specdily appointed to av rogimentin the Presidency | out of itself. ‘To conclude, always be zentle about 
The correspondence continued for 


Sir Charles Morgan, tho ceremony having taken 


in the county Tyrono, On tho morning of the 


turn to the house; and among them was one trom 
Crossley, accounting for his long silence by tho 
anxieties of a period of anxiety which had now 
ended by his receiving some promotion in the 


the Nizam. This was the long looked-for point in 
his career, and having at last attained independ- 
nce, he wrote to proclaim the performanco of 
their early engagement, and proposod an immedi- 
ate union. 


it possesses as much, if not greater power for 
good or for evil than any other member. ‘To gov- 
orn this tremendous little momber requires inuch 
resolution and firmness of purpose; as well as per- 


the tongue is governed, it may, as the good Book 
says, be likened to the bits which are put into the 
mouths of horses, by which man is ablo to man- 


subservient to his will, But when it is ungoverned 
it may be compared in its destructiveness to the 
devouring flaine, for, as tho least fire, even a sin- 
gle spark can kindle a conflagration which shall 


moral fire, the flames of which shall not be extin- 
guished till reputation, happiness and usefulness 
are burnt up. 

Yos, yes, the tongue is a little member, but such 
is its wonderful power for good or evil. Don’t let 
it run away with you then; Jason, but be sure and 
check it—put on the check rain, and bring it into 
subjection, and not let it bring y‘ou into subjection. 
Which now really would you like to have said of 
you—Jason is a servant to his tongue, or Jason 
wishes his tonguo his servant? Now, candidly, 
which could in truth be said this day? Ah, Jason, 
thero is no mistake, you have not got the victory 
yet! you must struggle harder and fight moro 
resolutely than yet you ever have, if you would 
achicve a triumph; you will find no boy’s play 
about this matter, but work, real work for an hon- 
est man! Are you the man toaccomplish the work? 
seeesess A PILLAR OF FireE.—At Cosseir, the 
following remarkablo natural phenomena is de- 
scribed: The residence was a stone’s throw from 
the sea. Conceive my astonishment and surprise, 
upon repairing thither, on tirst entering, to gaze 
on the exquisite beauty of the waves, and to watch 
the sun, which was just emerging from the bosom 
of the water, to see the lutter, instead of rising in 
its circular form, assume that of a pillar of fire! 
I positively doubted the evidence of my senses, 
and I could scarcely hope to belicve but that I find 
the ancients, and Agartharchides in particular, 
have mentioned the same phenomena upon these 
coasts, where they observed the sun rise like a pil- 
lar of fire. Lord Valentia also noticed a similar 
appearance at Mocha, where he saw it sct in like 
manner, We subsequently saw it assume an clou- 
gated, but never again so completely columnal a 
figure. We could but think of the pillar of fire, 
which for forty years gave light to the Israclites in 
the wilderness. ‘The color of the Red Sea here 
was of the most exquisite blue imaginable, far ¢: 
ceeding in beauty the boasted hue of the Mediter- 
rancan. The breakers had a peculiar vivid and 
lively whiteness, which, by contact, added greatly 
to the brilliancy of the azure main; but though I 
could have gazed for hours, it was too dazzling to 
permit mo to do so with impunity, 





sseeeees THE Horse.—Every horse should be 
thoroughly cleaned cach day. Tho bedding, in- 
stead of being thrown under his manger to fill his 
food, his cyes and his lungs with ammonia, should 
be thrown behind him or out of doors to the air. 
His manger should be kept clean, and once a week 
washed with salt and water, and saltleft in it. One 
night in each week he should have a warm bran 
mash—eight quarts—generally given on Saturday 
uight as it is somewhat loosening and weakening, 
and the horse is presumed to lie idle on Sunday. 
Oats are by fur the best food; and ground oats wot 
with water is better than whole dry grain. Cut 
hay is a great saving, and moistened and sprinkled 
with ground oats, forms the best of food. The 
hull of the oats is hard and often unmasticated, 
and passes undigested throughout the system, 
thus taking away instead of imparting strength 
and nutrition. For medium sized horses, with 
moderate work, nine to twelve quarts of oats per 
day and fourteen pounds of hay are ample. For 
large draft horses, eighteen quarts of oats and six- 
teen pounds of hay, Food consisting of one-third 
corn ground with two-thirds oats, forms strong, 
hearty winter food for work or coach horses. But 
corn is unfit for road or fast horses. It is too 
heating. Good beds and good grooming arc as 
necessary as good food. Horses, like men, want 
good dry, warm, clean beds. In grooming, tic 
your horse so he can’t bite his manger and thus 
learn to crib-bite; and if you find your groom cur- 
rying and tormenting the poor animal when tied, 
80 he is uneasy and restless, use your stbie broom 
over the groom’s back—it is an exccllent iustruct- 
or to teach him to be gentle. Let tho currycomb 
be very moderately used on the body to loosen up 
the scurt and dirt, but never permit ono near the 
mane and tail, Banish combs from your stable. 
They tear 





rising, and her marriage at length solemnized with | precept and example tho samo useful lessons in 
placo at Baronscourt, the seat of Lord Aberdeen, | and if you cannot inculcate wholesomo truths into 
wedding the post arrived before the procession to | that much abused animal, tho horse, by occasion- 


the church, aud the sister of the bride took Miss | ally exomplifying the power of their own treatment 
Owenson’s letters. These sho opened on her re-| on themselves. 


army, and o staff appointment in the service of | the ‘ Modern Painters.” 


— not. 
ait: THE Tonevs.—Yes—wo aro aware that | cration with the young leaves iy much like that of 
it is one of the smallest members of the body, but young bees, how to keep out of each other’s way, 


severing diligence, Recollect, Jason, that when|if each branch, with open air all around it, had 


age them, and make them, with all their strength, | various advantage, what shade, or sun, or rain is 


Jay waste in its fearful ravages, even a whole city; | menta of the family rules, in order not to invade 
so this little member, the tongue, can kindle a| the privilogos of other people in their neighbor- 


out more hair in a day than will grow] it. 
in a month, and they ruin all the manes and tails | would admit of a classification of sojourncrs—one 
younger still, became so attached to her as to offer | that aro ruined. The tail should be washed with] that would, in fact, preclude the entrance to a 
Castile soap and water once every wock, and| ‘hotel ” of hard-bhanded peasants, or anybody ex- 
him at ence, but that neither of them could boast | brushed with a wot brush every day in the year, | eepting a member of the tribe known, by courtesy, 
holding up the bone of the tail and brushing the| among ourselves, as gentlo folk. The American 


Half an hour is enough for a good groom to one 


horse, but an hour’s time at the outside, ample to 
City horses on dry floors 


Ir should be put in over night aud allowed to wear 


theso untutored creatures dedominated grooms— 


their heads, you ean ameliorate the condition of 


+ Toe Lear.—What o fascination thero 
is in all John Ruskin’s descriptive and analtic pns- 
sages! Tho following is from the last volume of 





“The leaves, as wo shall see immediately, are 
the feeders of the plaut. Their own orderly habits 
of succession must not interfere with their main 
business of finding food. Where the sun and air 
aro, the leaf must go, whether it be out of order or 
So, therefore, in any group, the, first consid- 





that every one may Icave its neighbors as much 
free-air pasture as possible, and retain a relative 
freedom for itself. This would be quite a simple 
matter, and produce other simply-balanced forms, 


nothing to think of but the reconcilement of inter- 
csts among its own leaves. Butevery branch has 
others to meet or to cross, sharing with them, in 


tobe had. Hence, every single lcaf-cluster pre- 
sents the general aspect ofa little family entirely 
at unity among themselves, but obliged to got their 
living by various shifts, concessions and intringe- 





hoo 

“In the arrangoment of these concessions thero 
is an exquisite sensibility among the leaves. They 
do not grow each to his own liking till they ran 
against ono another, and then turn back suikily; 
but by a watchful instinct, far apart, they antici- 
pate their companions’ courses, as edged tissues 
guide themselves by the sense of each other’s re- 
mote presence, and by a watchful penetration of 
leafy purpose in the far future. So that every 
shadow which one casts on the next, and every 
glint of sun which cach reflects to tho next, and 
every touch which in toss of storm each receives 
from the next, aid or arrest the development of 
their advancing form, and direct, as will be safest 
and best, the curve of every fold and the current 
of' vein, 

“And this peculiar character exists in all the 
structures thus developed, that they are always vis- 
ibly the result of a violation on the part of the leaf, 
meeting an external force or fate to which it is 
never passively subjected. Upon it, as upon a 
mineral] in the course of formation, the great mer- 
ciless influence of the universe, and the oppressive 
powers of minor things immediately near it, act 
continually. Heat and cold, gravity, and the other 
attractions, windy pressure, or local and unhealthy 
restraint, must, in certain inevitable degrees, af- 
fect the whole of its life. But it is life which they 
affect; a life of progress and will—not a merely 
passive accumulation of matter. 





+ Miss Bunperr Courrs.—The richest 
lady in England ia Miss Burdett Coutts, to whom 
Dickens dedicated his “Martin Chuzzlewit.” Her 
fortnre is said to be fabulously large, but the most 
glorious tlting connected with it is, that she is at 
the same time one of the noblest and most benevo- 
lent ladies in the world; not only has she built 
several churches, but she provides, liku a reason- 
able and Christian woman, for the poor, the ailing 
and the oppressed; her house in London is visited 
by the richest and most respected persons. On 
my first stay at Gadshill I met there an elderly la- 
dy dressed in black and another younger; they re- 
mained a week there, and wero most amiable, 


to the monument; I drove with them to Rochester, 


that I must stay at her house when [ visited Lon- 
don. From Dickens [learned that she was Miss 
Coutts; he spoke with the utmost vencration of 


opportunity of secing an English mansion ap- 
pointed with all possible wealth. I visited her, and 
it was not the rich pictures, the bedizened lan- 
guage, the palatial resources, which imparted to 
the house grandeur and a peculiar brilliancy, but 
the noble, feminine, amiable Miss Coutts herself, 
she offered such a simple and touching contrast to 
her richly attired servants. She had noticed that 
I felt the cold while in the country; it was not yet 
thoroughly warm, henco a fire burned eheerily in 
the country; it was not yet thoroughly warm, 
hence a fire burned cheerily in the chimney. How 
comfortable I felt there! There wero books, cozy 
arm-chuirs, sofas, and rococo furniture, and from 
the windows « prospect over the garden of Picca- 
dilly and the Green Park. Close to London are 
Miss Coutts’ country-houses and garden; here are 
long alleys of rhododendrons, which shook their 
blue petals over tho carriage in which [was seated ; 
here were magnificent cedars and rare exotics, 
while the hot-lhouses were filled with tropical vego- 
tation. From all these splendors the owner led 
me to a small kitchen garden, whore she seemed 
fondest of being; it secmed as if these plants, 
which possessed such value to the poor, harmo- 
nized best with her nature. 
seeeeees HOTEL Poritics.—In France a hotel 
is “a palace or dwelling of persons of rank;” in 
this counrty it is simply an inn, a place of sojourn 
for all individuals who are in want of a temporary 
home, und have the means wherewith to pay for 
‘The French interpretation of the noun Hotel 


interpretation of the noun is one that enlarges the 


straightforward, and kind; we walked together up| these are not for the trumpet of fame, though 


and when they quitted as the younger lady said | Says the Rev. Orville Dewey : 


her, and of tho glorius Christian use to which she | itual and divine than that which they are obliged 
applicd her enormous fortune; I should have an} to live. Thoy think that if they could devoto 


duties of the landlord to the democratic standard 
of admitting everybody respectable, well-behaved, 
and provided with—as we have before said—the 
should have cow manure put into their fect once a} funds to satisfy all demands for accommodation. 
-) Under these circumstances, we believe, (perhaps 

































tortainment of guests, save that of protecting his 
pockets from depletion. If, after receiving his 
guest, he attempts to pry. into his or her privacy, 
he oversteps the boundaries his peculiar profession 
prescribes for him. int : 

To ask a boarder his politics is an impertinence 
that should be visited by @ severo and memorable 
rebuke; to assume, from gencral conclusion, that 
all his patrons are of a certain “ stripe ” of opinion, 
or came from particular sections of tho Union, is 
doubly impertinent. The real hotel-keeper, wo 
take it, is one who cndeavors, for moncy, to en- 
tertain ladies and gontleman to the best of his 
ability—whilo they choose to seek and partako of 
accommodation under his roof—not the man who 
takes votes for tho presidency from among the 
inmates of his bed-rooms, and cries out—“ Tam a 
Southern man and crave Southern patronage on- 
ly.” Such a landlord can nover establish himself 
properly in New York, and the sooner he gets a la 
the Irish patriot, Johu Mitchel, a “neat” planta- 
tion, well stocked with good fat negroes, in Alaba- 
ma, tho better for himeelf, and the liberal-minded 
of his fellow-citizens. 


+ Toe Campaicy.—We take the follow- 

lowing from a late speech of Robert C. Winthrop, 

as expressing our own feelings — 

“But the question is not where ® man was 

twelve years ago, but where he is now—with 

whom he is now acting—in what direction he is 

now committed. Old records are nothing. Names 

arenothing. Men arenothing in a campaigne like 

the present. There is but one, simple, Dut ail- 

sufficient, and all-embracing consideration, which 

will govern my own vote at the coming e lection ; 

and if it could govern the vote of every man in the 

Union I should have no fears for the result. It 

is no consideration of slavery or anti-slavery. It 

is no question of personal or party triumphs. It 

is the conviction which has taken possession of 
my whole heart, and soul, aud mind, that the best 
and highest interests of my own country, and of 
every human being who inhabits our country— 
yes, I will not scruple to includo black as well as 

White, bond as well as free—that all our dearest 
moral and religious interests, as well as our high- 
est political and social interests, demand a truce, 
along truce—if possible, a final termination—to 
the fratricidal strife which has been so long waged 
between the North and the South. Peace, con- 
cord, the restoration of national harmony, or mu- 
tual good will and of individual good nature—this 
is the one great want of our land, in all our rela- 
tions, at this mowent; Nothing, nothing but mis- 
chief has thus far rosulted from the soctional 
criminations and recriminations which have so 
long formed the web and woof of our public de- 
bate. Extravagant and untonable doctrines have 
been advanced and advocated both at the North 
and at the South, in mere spite to each other, and 
measures have been set on foot which would 
never have been dreamed of except in a spirit of 
retaliation and revenge. Bad blood has been en- 
gendered, bad language has fallen from lips edu- 
cated to better utterance, and blows have followed. 
words. Both tho Northern and the Southern mind 
need rest and repose in order to recover from the 
fever and frenzy which recent domestic struggle 
have produced. 





seeeeees UNHONORED Goopness.—Shakspearo 
tells us that tho “evil that men do lives after 
them,” while “ the good is often interred with their 
bones.” It is not that the world is unmindful of 
virtue; human nature ssmpathizes with nobility 
of soul, because the tenderest and best deeds aro 
those which cannot and ought not to go beyond 
the sacred circle within which they are performed. 
Life-long sacrifices of self, patience under domes- 
tic afflictions, generosity to suffering kindred, 


they will pot pass unrecorded or unrewarded. 





“There are those who, with a kind of noble but 
mistaken aspiration, are asking for a lifo which 
| shall in its form and outwatd course be more spir- 


themselves entirely to what are called labors of 
philanthropy, to visiting the poor and sick, that 
would be well and worthy—and so it would be. 
They think that if it could bo inscribed on their 
tombstones, that they had visited a million of 
couches of disease, and carried balm and soothing 
to them, that would be a glorious record—and so 
it would be. But let me tell you that the million 
occasions will come—ay, and in the ordinary paths 
of life, in your houses and by your firesides— 
wherein you may act as nobly as if all your life 
long you visited beds of sickness and pain. Yes, 
I say, the million occasions will come, varying 
every hour, in which you may rostrain your pas- 
sious, subdue your hearty to gentleness and pa- 
tience, resign Your own interest for auother’s ad- 
vantage, speak words of kindness and wisdom, 
raiso the fallen and cheer the fainting and siek in 
spirit, and soften and assuage the weariness and 
bitterness of the mortal lot. These caunot indeed 
be written on your tombs, for they are not ono 
series of specific actions, like those of what is 
technically denominated philanthropy. Bat in 
them, I say, you may discharge offices not less 
gracious to others, not less glorious for themselves, 
than the sclf-denials of tho fur-fumed Sistors of 
Charity, than the labors of Howard and Oberlin, 
or than the sufferings of tho martyred host of 
God’s elect. They shall not be written on your 
tombs; but they are written deep in the hearts of 
men—of friends, of children, of kindred all around 
you; they are written in the secret books of tho 
great account.” 





Original. 
EARLY DEATH. 


Tt isa sad, sad thing to die so young. 
To die ere life seemed acarce a full-grown day, 
To quit this lovely world and pas away 

Like the last notes from an organ ruvg; 

To feel the death-damp creep across your brow 
Like slimy serpents through the rustling reeds, 
And watch the heartless blighter as he feeds. 

At leisure on thy waning features now! 

Yet there's pence in coming night of sleep, 




















we may be mistaken,) thata Now York {lotel is 
{| available to men and women from the North, 
a borse’s body, especially his head— more haste | South, East and West alike! 
less speed” applicable to grooming and breaking. | this country, to be a trifle more explicit, is merely 
Use whips as little as posrible—use your reason! the servant of the world at large. 
and exercise paticnce and kindness, and instil by | no diserctionary powor in the reception and en- 


A hotel-keeper in 


He should have 


Our body falla to clay; our spirit dreams 
Of the uncertain where cthereal streams, 
Fed by fountains, through flowery vietas sweep, 
But ‘tis exd to think that the hauds we hold, 
Ere mauy duys, will be nerveleas and cold. 
J. Pa. SMITH. 
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EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOODIHALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 


Chapter XXI.—Mystery. 





ISSIMULATION 
is a web of 
strange entan- 
}) glement, and, 
when once sur- 
rounded by its 
meshes, a thou- 
sand formidable 
barriers will in- 
tercept the ef- 
forts of the weak 
prisoner to be- 
come free, and 
return to the for- 
saken path of 
truth. Thus 
when Mrs. 
Graves,awed and 
avowed to repen- 
tance by her dy- 
ing mother’s 
words of entrea- 
ty, would have 
tarned back from 
her downward 
course, the min- 
gled_ sophistries 
of the firm net that she had woven about her ar- 
raved themselves before her, and after a brief con- 
flict she succumbed beneath the overwhelming 
power, and tried to smother the remorseful emo- 
tions that were aroused within her soul. 

“Tam not as guilty as mother supposed me to 
he,” shuddered she; “for heaven knows that I be- 
lieved Ashley was dead when the ceremony was 
performed that united me to John Graves; and 
when he returned and made his existence known 
to me, I should have revealed all at once, had he 
not proposed secrecy for the sake of our children. 
Why should I disgrace myself and brand my 
children with the shame of their dissipated parent, 
when money will effectually silence Ashley, and 
keep me in my proud station in society? Oh! 
when I parted from him years ago, and assumed 
another name, [ little dreamed that these would 
be the results. I cannot give up my cherished 
hopes for Adelle’s happiness, for she loves Clar- 
ence Le Grange, and must marry him!” exclaimed 
she, passionately. 

She was interruped by the entrance of a servant, 
who presented her with a card. She took it, and, 
as she read George Ashley’s name, pressed her 
white teeth upon her lips, and asked— 

“Did you show this gentleman into the par- 
lor?” 

“Yes, madam,” was the respectful reply; and 
turning from the room without bestowing a glance 
upop her toilet, she went down the stairs, 

The visitor was standing before a portrait as 
she came in, but immediately placed a chair for 
her near the centre table, and seated himself on 
the richly-draped ottoman, It was strange to see 
how her usual stateliness of manner had changed 
to passive politeness. 

“You are looking frightened this morning,” 
said he, grimly. “Has anything dreadful trans- 
pired ?? 

She raised her eyes to his and interrogated, in a 
low tone— 

“ Did you know that mother is dead?” 

“ Yes; but how in the name of perdition did you 
find it out?” 

«<The woman who took care of her told me.” 

“ When?” 

“Last evening.” 

“Does she know that you are Mildred Kings- 
ley’s daughter?” 

“ Yes, she knows all.” 

“Texpected it,” replied Ashley, bitterly, “but I 
could not wring a confession from her. What did 
she say?” 

“She joins with mother in urging me to tear the 
mask from my character, and acknowledge myself 
to be your wife.” 

“ And I presume that, like the veriest coward in 
creation, you flinched before her authority, and 
promised to obey,” sneered the man. 
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Mrs. Graves colored as she said, “I made the 
woman no promises; but, instead, received her 
pledge that until she heard from or saw me she 
would not divulge my secret.” 

“That is something to the purpose,” returned 

hiey, in a léss ironical manner, “If Selicia 
Adams pledged herself to that effect, you can rely 

her word.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“ Yes, very sure.” 

Mrs, Graves sighed heavily. “I have thought 
that I ought to comply with my mother’s request,” 
faltered she. 

“Do so, then,” said he, moodily, “and labor for 
your own support, for I will never own er provide 
for you as my wife. I told you so when we first 
separated; and I have never changed my mind,” 
a you have threatened to expose me your- 
self, 

“Certainly; you cannot wonder at that when 
you refused to meet the conditions on which I 
chose to let you remain.” 

“You stipulated that I should supply you with 
reasonable sums of money, and your demands 
were then unreasonably large; yet I was forced, 
through fear, to meet them at a great sacrifice. I 
think I can read your purposes. You wish me to 
stay that I may continue to replenish your capa- 
cious purse; but should a golden bait be laid be- 
fore you in an opposite direction, you would not 
hesitate to place my marriage certficate, and oth- 
er proofs that you hold, in the hands of John 
Graves, provided it might further your interests 
todo so. Am I not right?” asked she, in a spir- 
ited tone. 

“ Perfectly so,” was the response; “but if I am 
selfish, it is none the less for your own interest to 
occupy the position of Mrs. John Graves. Just 
think of this while you are blowing me up for re- 
gard of self.” 

“T do, and I think I shall still continue to avail 
myself of your generous silence, if you will moder- 
ate your desires for gold, and be responsible for 
the fidelity of this Mrs. Adams.” 

“She will remain true to her promise; but when 
the time agreed on has expired, you may expect 
that, if she thinks it her duty, she will tell what 
she knows in a way that will lead to a quick ex- 
posure.” 

“Can you not purchase her to secrecy ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, there is not gold enough in the wide world 
to tempt Selicia Adams to trample upon her views 
of justice and right.” 

“Then you must resort to threats.” 

“ And [might as well threaten a lamp-post, hop- 
ing to produce an impression onit. She would 
face a legion of imps and goblins, brave the yal- 
lows, or martyrdom at the stake, before she would 
relent, if her decision was once made.” 

“You do not mean to tell me that you can devise 
no means that will quiet her tongue?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Graves in surprise. 

“No, I have not yet confessed to a deficiency of 
common sense; but I wish you to understand that 
we have to deal with no ordinary woman before 
the job is undertaken. However, you need enter- 
tain no uneasiness concerning her disposal, for I 
will manage her. In the mean time, give mea 
synopsis of your plots for Chauncey and Adelle. 
You hinted something about them in the last letter 
Tieceive 1.” 

“ghey are simply this: Clarence Le Grange, 
the heir of a splendid fortune, shall wed with 
Adelle, and Chauncey shall marry Effie Graves. 
She has been adopted by Forrest Sherwood; and, 
as he makes her the idol of his bachelor heart, she 
will of course become his heiress. You recollect 
her?” said she, half inquiringly. 

“T should think I might,” was his answer, “for 
at three different times, on my visiting the neigh- 
borhood of Oakwood Hall, she has outwitted me 
with the cunning and audacity of a witch. You 
will find high mettle there, and if she does not 
look with favor on the young gentleman, he will 
find the prize too dearly earned,” 

“Leave that to me,” returned Mrs. Graves, as a 
gleam of triumph flashed over her face. “Tcan 
whisper @ secret in the ear of Effie Graves that will 

‘reeze her very life within her 1’? 

“Wiint is it?” questioned Ashley, gazing at her 
in astonishment. 

“Tf cannot tell you now. If affairs work to suit 
me its knowledge shall perish with me, and the 
proofs shall be destroyed, unseen by other eyes 
than mine; but if she attempts to thwart my pro- 
jects, 1 can crush her to the very earth. I hold 
the scales of her destiny in my own hands—let 
her beware how they are balanced.” 

“You speak in cnigmas, madam; but I will not 
again an explanation,” said Ashley, glancing 
at bis watch. “J think now that we both compre- 
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hend our parts; mine is to put a quietus on the 
unruly tongue of Selicia Adams, and yours to 
bring about successful matches for your children. 
I do not wish any more money at present, but 
shall call on you when next Iam in need; and it 
you suceeed in accomplishing your designs, I shell 
demand an appropriate sum from the properties 
of your daughter and son-in-law; if you promise 
me this, I shall be at your service’” 

“T promise,” said Mrs. Graves, with eagerness. 
“Good! And now, as business is pressing, I 
will not waste more time to-day.” He arose, and 
approaching the door bowed courteously. “I wish 
you all manner of good luck in your undertakings. 
Good morning.” And with a smile he left the 
house, proceeding towards a low saloon where he 
was to meet David Adams by appointment. 

“TI will do it,” muttered he to himself, as he 
strode along the paved walks. “ Sclecia is too 
brim full of information respecting my affairs, as 
well as those of my recreant wife, and she must be 
removed. I can pour whisky down Dave’s throat 
until I get him completely under my control; and 
then, under some pretense, I can persuade him to 
mix a powder that I give him with her food, and 
that powder shall be a subtile deadly poison.” 
When he reached the place of rendezvous he 
found, to his surprise, that Mr. Adams had not ar- 
viyed. “Itis past the time, and he is usually over 
particular in punctuality. What can keep him 
away?” thought Ashley, as he took a newspaper 
and sat down to its perusal. 

Hour after hour fled, and cursing the negligence 
of his friend, Ashley paced up and down the floor. 
He had not allowed himself to take but one glass 
of liquor; but, as the afternoon was waning, he 
called for another, and another, and tossing them 
off, sought his boarding-place, convinced that 
some accident had befallen David Adams — yet 
not liking to bear the cool, unrelenting determina- 
tion of his wife by venturing to go and inquire. 
After supper he went out, thinking to meet him 
in the streets; but he met with naught but disap- 
pointment, for during the whole of the evening 
he was not favored with a glimpse of the bloated, 
sinister features of his companion in vice, al- 
though every place was visited where there was a 
probability of finding him. 

Three days passed over, and still nothing was 
heard of the truant David. And let us leave 
George Ashley to wonder at his non-appearance, 
while we proceed to ascertain its cause. 

On the same morning in which Mrs. Graves 
held her interview with Ashley, Selicia Adams sat 
alone in her old place in the sombre sitting-room. 
Her husband had not left his bed, but was still 
wrapped in bachanalian slumber, and as usual his 
industrious wife was employed in sewing. But 
not as swiftly as usual did the shining needle glide 
through the coarse cloth, and at times her work 
fell from her calloused fingers, while she sat ab- 
sorbed in deep thought. By and by she arose, 
and going to an oddly-fashioned chest of drawers, 
that stood in one corner of the room, she took 
from there a leathern pocket-book; and seating 
herself by the window, she unfolded and examin- 
ed its contents. They consisted of a collection of 
soiled papers, a number of gold and silver coins, 
and three bank bills—the money she had saved 
from her hard earnings for a “ time of need,” and 
she fancied that now the time of need had come. 
Slowly counting it, she replaced it, and brought 
the straps securely round the hook; then dropping 
it in her Jap, she resumed her sewing. 


About noon she heard an unsteady step descend 
the stairs, and as the back door opencd, a pair of 
bloodshot eyes and a haggard face, set in a mass 
of tangled, wiry hair, made their appearance. 
Mumbling a good morning, their owner walked 
along and sank into an arm chair. 

“What time is it, Selicia?” growled he, 

She ¢lanced up at the clock, and replied—“Near- 
ly twelve.” 

“ Wumph! where are my boots?” 

She crossed the carpet and carried them to him, 
and then went into the kitchen to prepare his 
breakfast. Ina short time she reappeared, and 


while her husband sat with a frown upon his brow. 





moment’s pause, and took his hat. 
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important business—and it is uncertian when I 
shall come back.” i 

“ Wait, David,” interposed the woman, pointing 
towards his chair. “ Sit.down there; I wish to 
tall with you.” 

With a scowl of impaticnce Mr. Adams sat 
down again, crushing his hat between his trem- 
bling hands, and grumbling, “I can’t be hindered 


long.” 

“Do you know what day of the month this is?” 
“No, how should I, when [ have not looked in- 
toan almanacina month? I have so much on 
my mind—so much care and trouble—that [ can’t 
’tend to these things as a woman can;” and he 
cast a reproachful look at her for daring to disturb 
him with such a question. His wife sighed. 

“Tt is the nineteenth day of June, and the anni- 
versary of our wedding day.” 

“Well, what of that—what of that, Selicia? Do 
come to the point at once, if you have anything to 
say. 

Airs. Adams continued —‘ Twenty-nine years 
ago to-day we stood together beside the altar, and 
pledged our vows of affection. If, in that long 
lapse of time, I have offended or grieved you by 
speaking harsh, hasty words, and committing un- 
kind deeds, I ask you now to forgive me, David, 
for to-day I am going away from you.” 

Her husband stared confusedly after she had 
ceased speaking, and then nervously exclaimed— 
s Wh , What do you mean, Selicia? Are you 
crazy ? 

“No, David; but it is of no use for us to live to- 
gether longer. Repeatedly have I cautioned and 
implored you to forsake your evil ways, and as 
often you have solemnly promised you would; but 
you will not. You court temptation, and find 
companionship with sin. I cannot save you by re- 
maining with you, and I will not stay to see the 
flnal completion of your ruin.” 

A sorrowful expression rested on the inebri- 
eae tee as he faltered, “ Are you in earnest, Se- 
licia?” 

“Tam,” replied she, sadly. . 

“But you have been my wife so long—so long,” 
he murmured; “and now to part in old age!—I 
cannot bear it, Selicia. Itwill kill me to have you 
go where I shall never see you again.” And cov- 
ering his face with his hands, David Adams burst 
into a fit of erying. 

The sight of his emotlon unnerved Selicia, and 
her voice trembled as she said— 

“You can see me again if you choose, David. 
If you will not drink one glass of liquor for a year, 
at the end of that time I will live with you again. 
I am going to Vermont to stay with sister Jan 5 
and if you wish I will give you twelve months’ 
trial. 

“Tf you could only stay here now,” sobbed he, 
weakly; but she shook her head. 

“Tf T should, you would soon forget your good 
resolutions, and grow worse instead of better; 
but if I leave you, you will make an effort to be- 
come yourself once more.” 

“Selicia, must you go?” demanded he, looking 
up at her face. 

“Yes I must.” 

He arose to his feet, and held out his hand, 
speaking in tremulous tones, “It is for the best, 
my wife, my dear wife. When next you see me I 
will be a man instead of a brute. Good bye.” 
“Good bye,” retumed she, taking his hand in 
her own, and pressing it to her lips. “May heaven 
bless you, and help you to reform.” 

Holding his handkerchief to his face, David 
Adams passed out of the house without daring to 
trust himself to look back at his wife, who, though 
outwardly calm, was suffering more intensely than 
ie. And as he disappeared from view she turned 
and hastily began her preparations for a journey. 
There are but few women in the world who pos- 
sess the firmness displayed by Selicia Adams in 
this step that she was about to take. She loved 
her husband truly, despite his many faults—loved 
him for the sake of the past, for David Adams 
had once been honest and manly; and, though he 
had never entirely abstained from stimulating 








spreading a cloth on the three-legged table, | drinks, it was but five years since he was first ina 
brought in her dishes and simply-cooked meal, ! state of intoxication. She felt that something 


must be done to rescue him; and after serious 


“ Bring me some water to wash in,” command-| consideration, resolved to leave him to himself, 
ed he, in a fretful voice; and without a reproach- | hoping that her absence might accomplish what 
ful look or murmur she obeyed, placing a yellow | her protestations had failed to do. 
wash-bowl, soap and towel before him, together t C 
with a hairbrush and comb; and when he was | robe in a capacious carpet-bag, and, as she knelt 
ready, drew his arm-chair to the table. He com-| upon the floor, crowding its contents in as small a 
menced dispatching his breakfast in a burried | space as possible, a piece of crumpled paper lying 
manner, while she restored the room to order, and | on the carpet caught her eye. She picked it up 
then took her accustomed seat. When he had| and glanced over it. It was traced with a femi- 
satisfied the cravings of appetite, he arose, after a} nine hand, and appeared to be aletter. As she 


With quiet precision she put up her scanty ward- 


straightened it out smoothly, a sentence attracted 





“Lam going out now, Sclicia, on bustness—very ' her attention. It was this: “‘ Mr. Graves little im- 
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agines the deception we have played upon him, 
Adclle occupies a danghter’s place in his aflec- 
tions, and even bis dead wife’s child could not de- 
stroy the influence she possesses over him,” The 
Jower part of the shect was torn off, and this was 
all that she could read; but it was enough to con- 
vinee her that the letter one addressed to Ash- 
ley by his unprincipled wife. 

His dead wife’s child!” yepeated she. “ She 
alludes to Effie, the friend of Mildred.” She passed 
her hand over her forehead and remained in re- 
flection a few moments. “No, no!’ exclaimed 
sho “not yet; but I will watch, and if foul play is 
attempted, they shuil find that this motherless girl 
has one friend.” 

Seating herseif by the table, sho wrote a brief 
note, folded and placed it in an cnyelope, which 
she scaled, leaving it undirected, Then, dressing 
herself neatly, she took the letter she had penned, 
with her heavy travelling bay, and throwing ber 
veil over her face, she passed from the darkened 
shadows of the gloomy dwelling into the street, 
without a tear or sigh of farewell reevet. Taking 
the nearest route to the business establishment. of 
Mr. Graves, Selicin Adams proceeded to his count- 
iug-room, where she found him; and, without un- 
veiling her face, she gave him the letter, request- 
ing him to direct and forward it to his daughter 
Effie, who, she understood, was somewhere in the 
country. Mr, Graves was surprised at the singu- 
Jnvity Of the request, but politely replied that he 
would do so, supposing her to he some peor wo- 
man whom Effie had relieved in distress, and who 
had doubtless written to express her thanks; and 
turning away, the woman left the room and took 
her way towards the railroad station. 

It was at the close of the fourth day from the 
one in which she left Philadelphia that Mrs, Ad- 
ams. reached her pla ination; and the 
stage in which she had ridden for the last ten miles 
of her journey stopped before a narrow lane that 
led toa little square house painted red, and 
t immed with white corn and window casings. 
A half mile distant the spir faneat New Eng- 
land village were distinctly ible; while on the 
hills and gently-undulating slopes of the rich pas- 
ture that intervencd, herds of sleck cattle were 
feeding, and the united tinkle of the various cow 
bells fell faintly on the calm summer air. Fields 
of corn and small patches of grain were waving 
in the June breeze; and in their midst, on the cle- 
yated ridges or in the little flats between, thrifty 
farm houses stvod, surrounded by oceans of bril- 
Jiant Howers that ornamented the yards. It was 
years since Sclicia Adams had felt the influence of 
such a@ scene of innocent peace and tranquility; 
and as she stood gazing around her, a quict sense 
of rest and contentment stole into her heart. Sue 
walked towards the house and opened the gare. 
Peonies, sweet williams and garden lillies were 
blooming in glory, while here aud there a modest 
rose bush, Jaden with perfume and beauty, deco- 
rated the yard. The lattice that covered the front 
door was thickly interlaced with morning glory 
vines, and the window shutters were of the same 
Juxuriant material. She stood on the stone step 
and knocked at the doo was no answer; 
but, as the rap was avain repeated, a step ap- 
proached, a hand raised the latch, and the sisters 
stood face to face. 

“ Selicia, is this you?” burst from the lips of the 
youngest, as she took her sister’s hand, and 
pressed a warm kiss upon her pale and wrinkled 
check. 

“Yes, Jane,” replied she, as she returned the af- 
fectionate greeting. “I have come to stay with 
you, if you will let me.” 

“ Tet you, Selici cried the other, reproachful- 
ly, as she'drew her into the house, “ My home 
and heart are open to receive you;” and drawing 
the stuffed rocking-chair forward, sh3 gently s 
ed her visitor, and took off her bonnet and cape. 
Tt was a cheerfal little room, with its prettily- 
striped yarn carpet, flag-bottomed chairs, and 
coarse muslin curtains trimmed with snow ite 
fringe of home manafacture; and the prim litile 
figure of its mistress was in perfect keeping with it, 

Jane Lathrop was forty years old and unmar- 
ried. From childhood she had been accustomed 
to taking care of herself, and had purchased her 
comfortable home, and furnished it with the pro- 
ducts of her labors. Early and late she was to be 
found at her loom, that stood in the next room, 
flinging her shuttle to and fro with willing lands, 
while for miles around she was designated as “Mii 
Lathrop, the carpet weaver.” She never Jac! 
employment, for, among those energetic, neti 
people, her fame as an experienced workman was 
well known; and cach one recommended her to 
friends and acquaintances, until it was nothing un- 
frequent for carpets to be brought twenty miles 
for the sake of getting Miss Lathrop to weave 
them. In person she resembled her elder sister; 
but her face lacked the stern decision that wats 
combined with the expressiou of every separate 
feuture in Selicin’s face. She was quict and yen- 
tle, making life appear in its brightest colors, and 
scormng misanthropy, unlike many of her maiden 
siste 

When she had folded Mrs. Adams’ ¢ 
carried it with her bonnet and carpet-t 
closet, she returned and sat down by her 
ion’s side. ‘ 
i “You have had trouble, Sclicia” said she, soft- 
ly. “You have no need to tell it to me, for I can 
read the whole in your face; but never inind it 
now; we shu!l live as happily together fis two sis- 
ters can, and I shall muse you till the color comes 
back to your cheek.” . 

Selicia bent over and kissed her forehead. 

“You have the same knack of comforting pco- 
ple that you used to possess, Jane; and as [did 
not. come here to make you unhappy, 1 do not 
doubt but we shall live vory pleasantly. 

“That is right, my good Selic ia; and now let 
me put some more tea steeping, and get another 
plate for you. J was just ready to sit down to my 
own little supper, expecting to cat alone; but now 
I have company, and the dearest, most welcome 

cuvat that Providence could send me.” And smil- 
in, though her eyes were filled with tears, the little 
spinster hastened to make prepurations for her 
otter supper, when tho tea-things were washed 
and cleared away, they sat down together; and 
Mrs, Adams explained her ‘ons for coming, 
adding that she would never burden her kind little 
sister's generous hospitality, but would ill trast 
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to her needle for support. This elicited a profuse 
quantity of fraternal sentiments from Miss La- 
throp, who would willingly have her dear Selicia 
remain with her any length of time without trying 
to work; at any rate she should insist that rest 
should be first thought of; and, as she kept very 
carly hours, they soon sought repose; but long 
after the placid breathing of Jane had announced 
that she had sank in the embrace of the drowsy 
god, her older sister lay wakeful and restless. 
Where did that hour tind David Adams? “Was he 
in the fiery fumes of liquor, or had he 
kept his promise of endeavoring to become a man 
of firmnness and principle. Over and over did she 
repeat these questions as she tossed on her couch. 
And at that same hour of night, in a farm-house 
miles away from Philadelphia, David Adams slept 
a calm, natural slumber. 

Ou the day following the departure of Selicia 
from her home he had rented the house and fur- 
niture, and without daring to trust himsolf where 
he would come in contact with his old associates, 
he started on foot and travelled into the country 
to get some honest means of earning his livelihood. 
That evening he had completed a bargain with an 
honorable old farmer, and the next day he was to 
go into the fields to work. He was determined to 
keep his resolution; and when he felt his cravings 
for rum he pictured to himself the happiness of 
his wife, whom he truly loved, when she should 
find that he had truly reformed, Jt was now no 
tritling tax of self-denial for a man of his age to 
give up his fixed habits; but it was one of those 
miraculous instances of the strong power of will 
over body and appetite that are often exhibited to 
us in every-day life, and with every triumph over 
the tempter, his inclination to drink grew less 
strong. Selicia’s prayers and hopes were to be 
answered, and with God’s help her husband was 
becoming a sober man. 
























Chapter XXI1.--Life at the Hall. 


“ Hope whispers tales of gladness 
Amid yexations of gloom, 

In every hour of sadness 
Is folded some sweet bloom, 

For the world is full of heauty, 
Orsunlighit, hope and sony 

To the heart that loves it dutv— 
To the heurt that knows no wrong.” 


PLEASANT summer morning dawned at Oak- 
wood. Tho birds poured forth a multitude of 
thanks from their musical throats for the refresh- 
ing shower that bad fallen during the previous 
night, to purify the air and enliven the earth, while 
every flower that nodded on its stalk smiled amid 
blushes of beauty, and breathed its sweetest per- 
fume till the breezes were laden with delicious fra- 
grance. Mr. Sherwood had thrown open the large, 
ioned bay windows of his own apartment, 
and sat inhaling the gentle odor that came wafting 
faintly in, when a light step ascended the stairs 
and paused at his door. 
“ May I come in with a fearless tread, 
Or will you turn and bite off'my head!” 


It was Effie’s voice, and her curly head was 
thrust in at the halt-unclosed door. 

“Try it and see,” laughed Mr. Sherwood; and 
straightway «a fairy form, personifying life and 
graccfulness, came gliding to his side. 

“T have come to.consgle you for the loss of the 
library—your sanctum sauctorum. Our visitor 
has taken full possession and appropriated it to 
her own , 80 that you need not hope to enjoy 
solitude within its walls at present.” 

He smiled good-naturedly. 

“T can resign my post there for the present 
quite contentedly, as I have very comfortable quar- 
ters here.” 

“So I see,” returned she, looking around the 
room; “and I haye half a mind to inflict my pres- 
ence on you for the next haif hour, for I have no 
where to go unless [ interrupt a very interesting 
tcte-a-tete between Clarence and Delle, which would 
be very onmannerly. Can I stay?” 

“ Most assuredly you can.” 

“hank you, sir,” said she, establishing hersclf 
on a cushion at his feet, and leaning her head 
against his knee. 

“How have you been employed this morning, 
my pet?” asked he. 

“Precisely as I have been for the last three 
days—in doing nothing. [tell you, uncle, it would 
certainly kill me to live fashionably, for [ can feel 
that [ have grown poor since Delle came_here. 
She has no tasie for walking or riding, and Frank 
Copley has gone away, so that Bessi¢ has no one to 
come up here with her; while, like a second puss 
in boots, finust stay shut up in the house to ob- 
serve etiquette, though I dare not stir for fear I 
shall displiy my ignorance by jumping out of my 
boots.”” 

“ A very pitiable situation, [ must confess, but 
we'll remedy it. What would you say toa pro- 
posal to send for Bessie this evening, inviting her 
to spend several weeks with you?” 

“What-would J sny ?” repeated Effie. “I should 
then aver that you are ® perfect brick, a jewel in- 
estimable, a treasure priceless, and my own sweet, 
darling uncle Forrest. Wouldn't that be enough oe 

“T think it would satisfy me, and so this evening 
we will have an excursion on the river, and bring 
Beasie home with us.” 

“If you please, uncle.” 

She was gazing vacantly out upon the lawn; 
and following the direction in which her eyes were 
sent, he saw Clarence Le Grange and Adelie stand- 
ing beneath the entrance of an arbor, and convers- 
ing in aniviated tones. 

“ Clarence appears really fascinating, as well as 
fascinated in Adelle’s society,” remarked he. 

“ Yes,” replied she, in a dreamy tone. 

Mr. Sherwood fixed his eyes so searchingly up- 
on her face that her revery was dispelled, and she 
looked up at him with a blush, He was sure that 
he had read a secret that was yet unrevealed to 
him, and an unconscious smile crossed his lips, 

“What are you thinking of, uncle?” 

“Twas surmising as to what could have chang- 
ed you from gaicty to abstraction in so short a 
time.” 

« And what is your final decision?” said Effic, 

Still continuing to smile, her uncle made no re- 
ply; and gpringing up, the girl placed both hands 
on his shoullers, and looked steadily in his eyes, 

“ Now, my well-meaning, though unsopbisticat- 
ed uncle, don’t get any ideas in your cranium that 
will cause such a grin at me, and wink towards 
























































Clarence Le Grange, as you just now favored me 





with, for you will incur my lasting displeasure if 
you do,” 

“ Forgive me, Effie,” said he, laughing. “If I 
insinuated anything by smiles and winks, I surely 
did not intend to; but you are remarkably saga- 
cious in the interpretation of such signs, I see, and 
Tam at a Joss tu account for your quick wit.’ 

“T know it, uncle; your comprehension is so 
very dull, and mine so precociously keen that we 
cannot appreciate and understand each other,” re- 
torted she. 

“Perhaps you had better attempt to polish my 
rusty understanding,” said he. 

“Ah! it would be a thankless endeavor, for 
these travelled men have a high opinion of them- 
selves; thoy won’t allow a little child to lead 
them.” 

“Self-conceit is not confined to any particular 
station in life; even young ladics have their share 
of it.” 

“ Granted; but esteem of self is a yoke peculiarly 
adapted to our shoulders, and should never be worn 
by middle-aged men. It is awkwardly discernible 
in the clothes they wear. Now there was Profes- 
sor Smith, teacher of an institution of learniug in 
Harrisburg, who was complacently perfect in his 
own estimation. I might go into a laundry es- 
tablishment where there were five hundred un- 
marked and soiled collars, cach belonging to a 
different man, and [ could select his at once by its 
rigid stiffness. You might boil that collar in ashes 
and water a week without soaking the starch of 
irreproachable perfection out of it, or affecting its 
appearance in the least. I don’t mean to compare 
him with you, uncle, but I was giving an illustra- 
tion of onc class of people that live on this mun- 
dane sphere.” 

“ And in your usual manner you have expresa- 
ed your opinions as extravagantly as possible,” 
smiled he, arising from his chair; “ but let us con- 
clude this battle of words, and I will acknowledge 
myself vanquished upon condition that you will 
accompany ine to the parlor and play for me. It 
is nearly a fortnight since you have opened your 
piano.” 

“ Come, then, and like David of old, when he 
played before Saul, I will charm the demons 
away,” said Effic, tripping from the room as she 
led the way. “ What is your favorite?” asked 
she, gaily, as Mr. Sherwood unfastened the blinds 
and swung them back to admit the fresh air. 

“Mako your own choice,” was his reply; and 
seating herself at the instrument, she selected a 
piece and commenced playing. The first chords, 
as they swept through the room, seemed to touch 
Mr. Sherwood’s heart; and in a clear, birdlike 
voice, she sang: 

“I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starred 

With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul; 

Where the light of thy Joveliness cannot be marred, 

Nor the heart be flung back from its goal. 

I know thou hast drunk of the Lethe that flowa 

Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 

‘And takes from it only regret. 

“ This eye must be dark that so long hath been dim, 

Ere again it may gaze upon thine, 

But my heart hath revenlings of thee and thy home, 

In many a token and sign. 

Lnever look up with a vow to the sky 

But a light like thy beauty is there; 

And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 

When [ pour out my spirit in prayer. 

« And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
1am wrapped in a mantle of care, 
Yet the grief of my bosom—oh! call it not gloom— 

Is uot the black erie! oF des pair. 

By sorrow revealed as the stars are by night, 

‘Far offa bright vison appears, 

Aud hope, like the rainbow, a creature of light, 

Is born, like the rainbow. in tears.” 

She ceased and raised her eyes to her guardian’s 
face. He was contemplating her with a look of 
sorrowful intentness, while a mist overshadowed 
the depths of feeling that rested in his eyes. The 
words of her sony had awakened a flood of tender, 
though painful memories within his soul; but they 
were rudcly broken in upon by the voice of Adelle 
Graves, who, with Clarence, had been attracted 
towards the house by the sound of music, and 
now stood within the parlor door. 

“Really, Effie, you are indulging in the senti- 
mental this morning, and that is something new 
for you. 

Etfie turned around, glancing at her uncle with 
an indefinable sensation of momentary pain. Frol- 
icsome as was her disposition, she possessed a 
quick sensitiveness of discrimination; and there 
was a connecting link between her heart and the 
emotions of ber friends that told her when the 
utterance of a word would jar and distur) the ten- 
der feelings. 

“T was singing for uncle,” replied she, ina sub- 
dued tone, “and not for my own amusement.” 

“T thought it was strange enough if you should 
entertain a voluntary sober thought,” remarked 
Delle, advancing and taking a seat on the sofa. 

Clarence was silent. He had observed his un- 
cle’s sadness, and respectfully refrained from 
speaking. Sceing that his presence cast a restraint 
over the company, and wishing to be alone, Mr. 
Sherwood excused himself and left the room. 

“My, Sherwood is very reserved and melan- 
choly,”” said Delle, with a stolen glance at Clar- 
ence’s face. “ And Ettic looks as if she had lost 
her best friend.” 

“Thave,” said Effie. 

“Who is it?” asked Delle; “ do tell me, for I 
never imagined you would be the victim of disap- 
pointed love.” 

“My mother!” returned she, in a low voice, 
“and her loss can never be supplicd.” 

Adelle felt the reproof, and her face flushed as 
she turned and looked out of the window. 

“Will you play for me, cousin Kftie?” requested 
Clarence, as he approached the piano, 

‘If you wish me to,” she said, quictly; and in 
complying with his request her disturbed feclings 
calmed to their customary playfulness. | 

When she had finished, Adelle was invited to 
take her place at the iustrument; but, mastering 
her chagrin, she politely declined. Shewas Effie’s 
equal in the performance of instrumental music, 
but inferior in strength, compass and expression 
ot yoi and this she did not choose to display 
before Clarence. 3 

“Misa EMic!” called Nicholas from the hall; 
and arising, sho went out. In a moment sho re- 
turned, saying: 


” 




















with Cousin Clarence’s approbation, will afforg. 
relief to this tiresome monotony.’ , 

“TI you are disposed to make any proposal nM 
Clarence, it would be less confusing, perhaps, , 
both parties, if a third person were not presed®™ ne ¢ 
said Delle, with a spice of maliciousness. at : 
Effic’s grey eyos flashed mirthfully. i oad 
“Tt is a fine tact that can akeays rightly f° fusc 
when one’s presence is disagreeable; but in te 
case I advise you to remain by all means, as hee 
may profit much by close observation of my pashint 

“‘Thank you,” said Delle, biting her red 
with vexation. ‘oll 

“You are heartily welcome,” smiled Effie; “ d* be 
now to business, Nicholas informs mo that P& Sir 
horses aro not in use, and I shonld like to takq™° 
short ride, provided this young gentleman 
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consent to become our escort.” ard 2 
“ And he does so with much pleasure,” bor eo ti 
Clarence, who had been an amused listener to oT 
war of wit between the young ladies. a h 
“Then, Miss Delle, let_us xo and don our hf 4 
and habits, leaving Mr. Le Grange to order e 
horses.” a 
re 


“Be careful, Miss Effie?” and Clarence sh to 
his head threateningly at her. “J have told yi!° 
better than to call me that name.” she OPI 

“T stand corrected,” exclaimed Effie, laughin he 
as Delle arose, and in no enviabie frame of mi 1 
proceeded to her room to prepare for the ride. a 
She couid not baro to see Clarence Le Granf™ ie 
bestow one look or smile upon her hated step-s} T 
ter, and she determined to exerciso her most cet 
zling wiles to obtain his allegiance. omy 

“Shall it be said that this unaffected little ct» “4 0 
head has outwitted me, and won & suitor try thot 
me?” whispered she, as she stood before her mitye 
ror. “ Has my stately beauty no power over bit, 
that he must turn to that wild elf? It shall ng 
be; I will conquer him, and bring him to my feet! tt 
though I knew that the ruin of worlds would bet | 
accomplished by it.” ye 

“ Are you ready, Miss Delle!” called the musi 
al voice of her rival; and hurrying from 
chamber, Adello met her in the hall. a! 

Clarence was waiting outside the gate; and ein 
they slowly came towards him, he thought that 1 
had never seen a more striking contrast than wal hb 
displayed in the dress and bearing of the two girls, fet 
Adelle was attired in a bodice of black velvet, and 
a bowing crimson skirt that swept the ground a 
she advanced with the proud air of a princess, 
Her hat was of black felt, and wreathed with ebon 
plumes, that were not more darkly glossy than ths 
heavy braids beneath them. Effie’s dress was. 
habit of grey linen, aud skirt of the same material, 
whose folds were thrown carelessly over her am. 
as she tripped down the path. Her coquettih 
little hat was of blue plush, ornamented with clu 
ters of nodding white plumes, over which wa 
cast a prettily embroidered ace veil that fell down 
on her shoulders, shading her rich auburn bair, 

“There are but two horses here, Nichols 
What does this mean?” interrogated she “Am 
to go on foot?” 

Nicholas bowed with a sorry expression on his 


ace. 

“Tt’s too bad, Miss Effie, and I don’t know wha} 
you can do; but you see that provoking 
stumbicd when I led him out of the stable, 
sprained his shoulder. 

“Where are the carriage horses?” 

“ Jim has gone away with them.” 

She turned to her companion. “ You see that 
Fate obliges you to dispense with my company te 
















“ No,” said Clarence, “ you shall not be depriy. 
ed of your ride. Let me remain, and you and 
Adelle can go.” 

Effie started; she had never heard him call her 
step-sister by that name before; but proudly put 
tiny down the emotion of pain that had arisen in 
her heart, she replicd, with a smile: 

“Thank you; bat I prefer staying at home 
Adelle’s horse is unsteady, and it would be more 
safe to have you accompany her. If James re 
turns soon I will ride ont to meet you.” 

Clarence hesitated onc moment; but, as Adelle 
did not volunteer to stay, he assisted ber to mount, 
and springing on his own horse’s back, said earn 


estly : 
“Tam sorry you cannot go, but I hope you will 
mect us. Good-bye.” 


“Don’t wear the willow while we are gone,” 
said Adelle, waving her hand as they cantered 
away. 

“Now that is just what I call a decidedly 
right up and down mean caper,” exclaimed Nich- 
olas, wrathfully. “I'd like to lay a willow switch 
over your back, Miss Importance, if that’s what 
you call ‘wenriag the willow.’ Riding off so 
dreadfully proud-like, without even offering to let 
Miss Effie take your horse, or to stay with her. 
Blast me if 1 like sach company as that.” 

Forgetting her disappointment in missing her 
ride, Effic laughed joyously at his hostility towards 
Adelle. 

“LT don’t ace how you can launch Miss Effie; I 
should feel like chawing her ears if I was you, the 
hateful minx!” 

“Hush! Nicholas; I cannot allow you to speak 
so disrespectfully of our guest,” said Effie, smoth- 
ering her mirth with difficulty; and then, as if 
quick thought or suygestion had entered her brain, 
she turned towards him and asked, “ Is Jupiter in 
his stall ?”” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Then go and saddle him, and bring him around 
to the horsc-block in the curriage-way.” 

“But you won’t think of riding him, will you, 
Miss Effie?” 
en him there, and wo'll sec,” smiled tho 
girl. 

“Oh, law! how ’d laugh to see you on his 
back,” exclaimed Nicholas. “ You’re joking me, 
I'm afraid, but I don’t care; I'll get him anyhow. 
Away he sped, and soon re-appeared, leading & 
very diminutive brown mule towards the spot 
where Effe stood awaiting him. “ Whoa, Jupe!” 
and with a jerk the animal was brought to stand 
beside the horse-block, where he stood with his 
long ears flattened close to his head, and a we 
look in his uncommonly large eyes. 

“Now, Jupiter,” said Ethe, patting his rough 
coat, “ you mast put your best foot forward, a8 tho 
saying is, and behave very properly.” 








“T have a proposal to make, which, if it meots 


She sprang into the saddle, and flourishing & 
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vill a 
y switch that she held in her hand, she started 
mr ‘at a break-neck pace, 
Pethay, L 
ot pregpwed her with distended vision. 
%, in’t the cunningest girl Lever see; ten to onc if 


hat Jupe don’t throw her high as a kite, for he | arm-cl 
Tightyjever had a woman on his back afore; but I could | her gloves; but she started up as her eye fell on | e 
several unopened letters lying on her escritoir; 
ans, agfuse her anything when sho shakes her little | and seizing them, she resumed her seat, breaking | unheeded upon you. 
the secls, and perusing them with cayerness. | cease your glory’ 

ashing furiously along, Effie took the road|'They were from friends and schoolmates; and | tl 
Clarence and Adelie; following it for | when they were all fnished Effie was about to re- | 1 

then reining up, she entered a path| place them, whon she saw ono lying upon the | you, it shall be done. 
Effie “pat wound around a gentle eminence, command- floor near her chair. Smiling at her carclessness | and you need not deny it. 
me thatpg a fine view of the river. Jupiter submitted | in overlooking it, sho picked up and tore open the | thoroughly? 


but ingot refuse to get him; I'll be blamed if a body can | s 


of my pssely head and snaps her shining eyes.” 
Di 

her reayaysued 6 
rmile, an 


ke to 
tleman jo tl 


a ward manner 98 he trod the jagged path, while 
re, 


“My pet must never endanger her precious life | n: 
in such @ way again,” was his grave inj 
“My gracious!” cjaculated Nicholas, as he fol-|as he embraced her; and, with a promise to be|revenzed himself’ on his enemies by chewing 

“Tr Miss Effie | careful in future, she bounded up to her chamber. 
Tossing her hat upon the bed, she sank in an | bitterness of the operation, for it proceeds frum 
air and commenced deliberately removing | you 








stengy tosdmiration and delight. She had not thought of | amazed wonder, and turning to the beginning, she 


‘don oureded her in this direction, and was a little sur- 
to ordepprised when she came in sight of the pair, who 
Bnd checked their horses to view the scenery be- 

larence shfore them. The grassy, yielding turf gave no 
V8 told weho to the tread of her uncouth-looking steed as 
she approached, aud they were not aware of her 








fie, layghipresence. i rs 
Tame of ny “* Beautiful! magnificent!” said Dello, in a soft, 
tthe ride, Bontle voico, as she turned her handsome face to- 
8 Le Gragvurds her companion. “ How often I have longed 
hated stey,to escape from the bustle of the noisy city, and 
her most ‘fpast my eyes on such a scene as this. It seems 
rdly possible that there are those to whom na- 
edlittle, ; .:e is a scaled book, who gaze on her splendor 


 Suitor tr, sthout recalling to memory some trifling snatch 
efore her mfrom a poct’s song.” : 
wer over} ‘“ Yes,” chimed in Effie’s rougish voice, causing 
It shallythem both to start suddenly; “and 1 know of 
im to my fynothing more appropriately grand upon this occa- 
tlds woulj,eion than those soul-thrilling lines that I so often 
used to peruse when a mere child: 
led the ma 


ing Tek “ Goosey, goosey gander, &6.,” 
L mae A shout of laughter broke from Clarence; and 


@ gates aj. even Adelle, in spite of her momentary anger at 
thought tly the interruption, could not help smiling when she 


ntrast tha, saw the figure presented by Effic, mounted on her 
of thetyog stubby, ugly-looking mule, who stood with his 











the probability that Clarence and Adelle had pre-| read it aloud :— 


“Tscat myself to inform you of the death of 
Mildred Kingsley, the Wanderer. In her last 
hours she bade me thank youfor your kindness to 
her, and say that she remembered you, and pray- 
ed that God would bless and make you happy 
And now, my dear motherless girl, do not let me 
surprise you wheu [say that you are not astranger 
tome. The time may come when you may be in 
deep sorrow; and if it docs, remember there is one 
on carth who will and can help you, and write im- 
mediately to Senicia ADAMS.” 


Below the address given was the injunction that 
the communication should be kept a profound se- 
eret from every one, and Ejlie dropped the paper 
in astonishment. What did this woman mean by 
declaring herself no stranger? What dcep sorrow 
was in store for her, and how could this Selicia 
Adams help her, provided she should need assis- 
tance? These, and numberless other questions, 
arose in her mind, but she could assign no satsfac- 
tory answer to any of them. Was the letter a 
hoax? Again she re-read it, carefully weighing 
every sentence. She would not believe it a decep- 
tion. No, she would rather consider it an un- 
ravelled mystery. 

At last, while agitating 
surmises and cogitations, 





her brain with vague 
a happy thought pre- 

























lack velng, feot braced up, as if to prevent himself from fall-| sented itsclf to her. She had the womun’s' ad- 
tthe grom ing, and his mane flying in every direction. dress, and she might write a letcer of inquiry to 
I Of @ pm YOu must fecl inspired by the poetical appear-| her. Acting quictly upon this suggestion, she 
athed wiq ance of your high-spirited steed,” snecred she, | seated herself before her writing-desk, surrounded 
Y glossy thy ‘or you would never repeat such sweet sentiments | with a profusion of papers, and commenced her 
ie’s dressy » 88 those.” . s task. She began by profering her thanks for the 
nesamemm ;, ‘Don’t speak sarcastically, Miss Delle. I cam | deliverence of Mildred’s message; and proceeded 
sly over by ,imagine nothing more edifying than those lines ;” | to say that, although she was far from scoring 
Her coq {20d Effie laughed as she smoothed her pony’s | the friendship and promises of assistance tendered 
mented with. head. i és e by the person she was addressing, she would be 
over whid{ _ “1 agree with Efe in pronouncing them soul-| sjad to know the nature of her anticipated trouble, 
veil that fylg thrilling,” said Clarence, “ for they carry us back | and upon what claims her new friend based her 
chanburaby to childhood, when we loved and admired our} acquaintance and regard. And in penning this 
here, Nigi © DUrsery tales as sincercly as now we do the most epistle she did not swerve one iota from her trath- 
ated she “, far-famed pocts.” , fulness and candor. It was a miniature of the 
“Tt is inexpressibly affecting to so old a man as| character of Effic Graves; and, had she seen S | - 
expressing our companion, when a simple reliv: of the far-off | cia Adams face to face, she could not better have 
days of his youth sheds around him a halo of de-| expressed her doubts and wishes. 
I don’t knovy, ed memories. Poor old gentleman! It may! “When she had folded and scaled it she was 
t provoking} Well be said of him that he is living on bye-gones,” | oblized to go down to the library in search of 
of tho stabky Sigltiod the mischievous Etfic, with a sly glance to-) some trifling thing, and ashort time elapsed before 
wards the object of her sport. she returned. Humming a low tune, as she came 
ie?” “Are they palatable—these bye-gones that you | near the door of her room she saw it was open, and 
m.” arg speaking of?” said Clarence. | . knew that she had left it closed. The song was 
n. “You se; “Yes, if the appetite of conscience is natural | hushed on her lips as she advanced, and a quick 
hb my comput © Nd healthy’ : eo. | flush of indignation suffused ber face. And well 
E “ Come,” interrupted Delle, with a winning smile, | j, mizht, for, standing by the escritoir, with the 
hall not be: as she placed her hand upon the bridle of Clar-| letter Effie had just received in her hand, Adelle 
ain, and yu) °C2’S horse, “ the sun is getting insufferably hot, | Graves was caverly devouring its contents. In an 
; and unless we return to the house I shull be over- | instant Eitie’s high spirit (lashed with resentment; 
heard himal] “Powered with his scorching rays.” P but commanding herself, she walked directly into 
; bat proudly They turned and began to retrace their way;} the room, and stopped before the ubashed girl, 
that had sna]. Ut as Eftic urged Jupiter on, she found that he | Jooking her fall in the face. 
nile: was obstinately bent on remaining beneath the| “ Weil,” said she, calmly. 
staying at cool shadow of a tree that hordered the path. In| « Well what?” reiterated Delle, letting the mis- 
it would al Vain did she endeavor to persuade him forward. | sive slip from her hands, aud crimsoning with 
her, IfJana] With the stubborn perverseness that can only be | mortification and passion. ay 
et you.” exhibited by a mule, he persisted in having bis} “Tf you have performed the mission of Paul 
ent: but, wds| WO Way; und seeing her trouble, Clarence rode} Pry to your satisfaction, [ would advise you to 
istedherons|  %0, Eftte’s side, giving Jupiter a sharp cut with his | withdraw your presence from my apartment to the 
5 ack, ssid riding-whip. Tho animal suddenly reared back, | one occupied by yourself.” 
; ” and it required the utmost exertion on the part of | “ But if [ don’t choose to do so, what then?” 
sat Thope swe} ‘Bis, rider to prevent a fall. asked Delie, in a tantalizing tone. 
me? “Jump, Effie,” cried Adelle, in a frightened) “JT suppose [shall be obtized to call for a ser- 
ie voice, a8 wheeling with sudden impetuosity the | vant to conduct you out,” replied Eftie, firmly. 
ee mule again reared ulmost to his haunches; but} Adelle set her teeth firmly together. 
| as they aw} with perfect sclf-possession the fearless girl kept | “ Effie Graves, you would thwart me in attract- 
cal a doit] “BET seat; and as Clarence sprang from his horse | ing the attention of Clarence Le Grange, and you 
<e fined to grasp the unruly Jupe by his bridle, with a] shall regret it; you have insulted me in ordering: 
ert wi| Quick fling he threw himself upon the ground just | me from this room, and ax I live you shall repent 
ays ete ag Ktfe, anticipating his movement, had disengay- | of it to the last hour of your life.” What is Forrest 
ei fds} cd her foot from the stirrap. It was well that she | Sherwood to you that you should call him uncle, 
: Bulag 4 | had done so, or the fall would have crushed it. {and rule his houschold with arbitrary sway? Is 
even of") As it was, she sprang from the back of the pros-|he not my uncle as truly as he is yours? What 


hand, pressing it warmly. 





earnestly, and in a low tone, 


anh Hiss BB 
iL was $0 


large eyes, for his emotion had hetray 
est in her that she had almost unconsciously fath 





low aoe 





trate beast uninjured, and Clarence grasped her 
“You are safe, thank Heaven,” exclaimed he, 


She darted a swift, grateful glance from her 
ed an inter- 


omed in that single moment; and then turned to 
her steed, who still remained on his knees, with a 





right haye you—an outcast from home, a disin- 
herited child, living dependent upon the bounty of 
others—to trample upon me, the child of your fa- 
ther’s sister, and bis daughter—acknowleded as 
such by his conferring upon me his own wane, and 
lavishing me with the love that should have been 
yours?” 

A strange curl of quiet meaning rested on Effie’s 
lips as she said, 








he 













‘maid Bote, 0% sullen light flashing in his wicked eyes. “f might say as much to you of (ru/h that would 
“and thes, ec “ Ain’t you ashamed of this, Jupe, you naughty | prove as cutting stnd_ sarcastic as anything you 
entered betta fellow?” said she. have uttered, but I will not. [ will simply say to 
sed ssi “Halloo?’ cried an approaching voice, and| you that I have endeavored to t you ¥ 
Nicholas came hurriedly towards the “ field of ac-} though [ may have failed in the attempt; and, i 
tion.” “Misa Liffie, are you hurt?” demanded he, | believed you to be the only child of my father 
bringin! ! anxiously, a8 he drew near. sister, T could not have exercised more forbew- 
nas.” ' “Not in the least.” ance towards you than [ have done.” 
ny hi ch “Oh, Pm so glad and delighted! Mr. Sher-| The face of Adelle was almoxt demoniacal in ex- 
ie wood, as soon as he found that you'd gone off on] pression as Effie finished speaking; and she ex- 
see)” oH! | Jupe, sent me after you, for he was awful scared | claimed, in deep, concentrated tones of rage, 
about him, thinking may be he’d be the means of | “ You doubt it, do you? And so could [at this 





your death.” 









spitefuluess until he is somewhat cooled down.” 







til they reached Onkwood Hall. 










“Ttis no fault of his if Effie is not severely in- 
jured,” said Clarence; “and now, cousin, let mo 
assist you to mount my horse, for it is uscicss to 
think ofa person’s attempting to ride that piece of 


With a bow she accepted his offer; and leaving: 
Nicholas to take care of the restless Jupiter, Clar- 
ence walked by the side of the two equestrians un- 
Delle was silent, 
and pleading a headache, retired to ber room as 
soon as she entered the house, while Mr. Sherwood 


moment, for it docs not seem possible that L could 
hate my own cousin as [ do you; yes, for I hate 
you, Effie Graves; and if { had the power I would 
seal with your heart thus.” 

She tore from ber arm a bracelet, and casting it 
upon the floor, placed her foot upon it, crushing it 
with all her strength. 3 

“ Adelle, vou are losing sight of reason in your 
madness. Only think of what yon are saying, 
and you will grow calmer,” interposed Ti 
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tude on his face. 





met Effie in the hull with an expression of grati- 


carpet. 


nection, | will be of no benefit to you. 


wormwood to spit in thei 


“Twill calm my anger towards you my despica- | in ie 1 
lerival;” and she stamped her little fout upon the , given by the * Gadily Comp: 


aturedly, “that your unreasonable show of wrath 
Like the man who 





faces, you willenjoy the 


ir, tongue, while it falls harmlessly upon my 
our.” 
“ We will see if my hatred will always fall thus 
We will see if you will not 

‘ying over me, for if it is within 
he reach of mortal power to produce deadly 
hatred in the heart of Clarence Le Grange towards 
It will pain you, my lady, 
Have I not studied you 
You have honored him with your 





A glow of fiendish exultation overspread her 
‘ow as she turned awny, 
“Very well,” returned Effie, carclessly, “ under- 
take anything you like; but pray don’t Iet me find 
you stealing in to become acquainted with the sce- 
crets of my private correspondence ayain, as it 
might make me a little disturbed in my mind.” 
Adelle made no reply, but crossed the thresh- 
hold and went to her own room, where she flung 
herself upon the bed, buried her face in the pillows 
and shook with intense madness, Effie turned to 
her writing-desk, and wrote answers to three of 
the letters that had that morning arrived, with as 
much coolness and nonchalence as if nothing un- 
usual had transpired. 
When tea time came Adelle, who had refused 
dinner, still declared herself too indisposed to eat, 
and curtly declined going to Poplar Grove that 
evening 
As Mr. Sherwood was unexpectedly summoned 
away after tea, Clarence and Effie were obliged to 
go alone, with Nicholas for oarsman. Effie was in 
her ordinary mood, and Clarence cauzht some- 
thing of her exuberance of spirit, joining in her 
gentle mirth as they swiftly floated down the cur- 
rent. 
When they moored the boat and landed, Effie 
hurried to the house, where Bessie was soon made 
acquainted with their designs of carrying her 
away captive, to which she readily submitted; 
and leaving her to get ready, Eftie knocked at the 
door of the housekceper’s room. The mild voice 
of her old friend, Mrs. Lyst, invited her in; and 
entering, she seated herself, after returning the 
warm greeting proffered her. 
“Tan stay only one moment, but I wished to 
know when you last heard from Jack?” said she, 
with intcrost. 
The proud mother smiled. 
“ Only a week ago.” 
“ And he was in good health, I suppose?” 
“Yes, and hard at his books as ever. He is all 
ambition, and is bound to get a thorough educa- 
tion, so that he can repay —” 
“Hush, Mrs. Lyst!” interrupted Efic, playfully. 
“You must not go back to that old stereotyped 
theme of thanksgiving, for [ can’t endure to listen 
to it. 
“Anh! if you bridle my tonguo you cannot pre- 
vent my thoughts from thanking you;” and the 
woman’s eyes filled with tears. “ Jack will never 
forget your generous help no quicker than I shall, 
and there is no possibility of that.” 
“T wish there was, and then [ should not be 
teased with thanks that I have not earned; but 
Bessie is waiting for me, and I must go. Good 
bye” And she abruptly left the room. 
She found Bessie in readinees and in high glee. 
They embarked on their tiny boat, and returned to 
Oakwood enjoying, as Clarence said, “a peaceful 
and.prosperous voyage.” 
























Chapter XXIHI.—Clarence and Adelle. 


“Tt was not love; my-soul could never yield 
‘To one who lives for universal sway— 
Within whose breast no treasure lies voncealed— 
‘To selfish hopes an unresisting prey.—TLCKERSIAN.” 


DAs passed, and still Adelle Graves—a disa- 
grecable und unwelcome guest—lingered at 
the Hall. It was observed by all that Clurence Le 
Grange appeared dazzled by the fascinating en- 
chantment of her ways; and, though Eftie tried to 
quell the conflicting emotions that filled her mind, 
us the fact became plainly manifest to her, she was 
forced to the humiliating necessity of admitting 
that she was giving her heart away uusouzht. 
But to no one did her conduct reveal her thoughts 
and feelings. Disregarding’ the private abuse of 
Adelle, who treated her with studied, formal po- 
liteness in the preseace of others, she joined with 
zest in the varied amusements planned by the 
company, and was enthusiastic in her appayent en- 
























joyment of scenes which were in reality nnplersant 
to her. This was not y done, fur her candid 
nature was unused to dissimulation; but she was 








aided and abetted by woman’s pride—that pride 
that will allow suffering unto death before it will 
betray that its possessor is the victim of an unre- 
ciprocated affection 


u 





to create a inisunderstanding between Clarence 
and Effie, and already 
neterized their daily intercourse; 
avoided him as much as possible, stung 
suatment at the untrathiul speeches 

















Clarence, as she repeated them to the bigh- 
4 But Adelle was mistaken when she de 
that she had won His he Attracted 10 her side 
by the acts bhe had exercised with such seeming 
indifference, he admired her queeuly, radiant beau 
ty with enthusiastic regard; but no deeper senti-| fe 
ments were entertained toward her; and she had | ar 
but to lift the mask, and give him one glimpse of{d 
her real character to destroy the impre: 
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handsome face that now remained in bis breast. th: 
{t was a balmy evening. Clarence had gone to | th 
the city in com with Mr. Sherwood; and} 
Adelle, dressed in perfect {aste, was seated on the | in 
piazza awaiting his return, Frank Copley, who ; 
had returned from his short journey, had been all | fr 
day unusually busy hurrying back and forth, 
quently pausing to cngac ashort, thoush mi 
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c, 


and the “ Gadfly Company ” mingled with the an- 
dience. 


the festivities of the seene—gaining and rev 
congratulations, that ominous storm-clouds arched 





were aware of its proximity 


ceeded b) 
Adelle had partially succeeded in her attempts | ail was bustle and confusion, as each one prepared 
i fora flight to the house to escape the 

coldness of manner char- | Bessie Copley clang to her brothe: 
while Ethe | with (right. 
with re-| lightning; and Eme, seeing thac she was really 
bricated by | suffering with nervous apprehension, though she 
AdciJe, who declared that they were uttered by | tried bravely to conceal it, bade Frank take her to 
pirited | the house at once, while she would proceed to the 
d; stage and get the articles of dress that were left 


upon the arm of Clarence Le Grange, seemed to 


pus of her | lig 


» one corner of the piazza beside Clarence. 
“ Yes, and we may be thankful that we are away 
rom that grove, for those tall trees are dangerous 


J r | At this moment Annt Kitty came up, and look- 
terious council with bis sister, who, with Eflic,! ing around her, exclaimed in disniay— 


which was the name given to a group of trees at 
the icar of the house beyond the orchard. 

“Can we rely upon your presence, ma’am?” in- 
uired Frank, meckly, as she glanced over the 
ard_and smiled quite contemptuously. 

“Te L were not to come it might make a differ- 
nee in the size of your audience, which, Lsup- 
pose, with the exception of Mr. Sherwood and Mr. 
Le Grange, will be composed of the servants—or, 
in the democratic Miss Eftie’s opinion, the elite of 
the household.” 

“You need not be at all afraid of the servants,” 
quickly returned Frank, “for they are too well 
trained to exhibit their vast superiority over you. 
Indevd, Ido not doubt but they would consider you 


q 





takjimself to be forced into a walk, casting his eyes |cnvelope. A variety of cmotions tinged her coun-| childish love, but Tcan bring your hopes to the quite as good ay themselves if you behave as 
he ground, and swinging his head in an awk-| tenance as she read, At first surprise, then sor- | ground, and [ will.” 

row, betrayed by the teardrop that glistened on her 

boffiie gazed upon the surrounding landscape with | cheek; then a shadow of perplexity, followed by | br 


well.” 
“Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Copley,” 
said Delle, with flashing eyes. “It was not the 
first of the kind that I have received from you.” 
“And allow me to say, dearest madam, that [ 
do not intend it shall be the last,” was his gallant 
reply. 

“It is an index of your gentlemanly character, 
T presume, and therefore unworthy of notice,” 
said she, haughtily 
“Trony is a. delicate species of conversation 
when addressed to a lady.” 

“ But one may with excusable impunity venture 
to employ it when his companion forgets to be Ja- 
dy-like,” 
“ Sir, you are trespassing on the grounds of pro- 
pricty,” exclaimed she, angrily. 

“You led me there, madam,” said he, coolly, 
“and now are necdiessly offended with my pre- 
sumption. You will see this when you reflect that 
it was yourself who first indulged in ironical Jan- 
guage; and the only apology that I can offer for 
my lack of that profound respect that should be 
observed and practised in the presence of your 
sex, is the fact that [but acted the part of a cham- 
pion for the young lady who, being absent, could 
not defend herself from the satire you levelled 
against her.” 

Provoked and alarmed when she saw what a 
display of temper slic had made before one whom 
she knew to he an intimate associate of Clarence 
Le Grange, Adelle said, more calmly. 
“Very well; let us forget this misunderstand- 
ing. It is unpleasant for me to live in a constant 
quarrel, though I have been forced into disagree- 
ments until Lam getting ill-tempered myself.” 
Frank saw that she was alluding to Kffle, and 
with a bow replied, “ Itshould be forgotten ;” then 
turning away, entered the house. 
In a few moments Mr. Sherwood and Clarence 
arrived; and, after dispatching a hasty tea, Clar- 
ence invited Adelle to accompany him to the festi- 
yal, and with a smile of assent she took his prof- 
fered arm, chatting with affected good humor as 
they passed through the orchard. When they 
came in view of the place of entertainment an ex- 
mation or unfeigned surprise escaped Adelle's 
lips. The flashing of numerous lights, dispersed 
amid the foliage, revealed a stage erected at the 
farther end of the grove, and hung with snow- 
white curtains. Seats were arranged for the spec- 
tators near the middle, and several invited euests 
from the surrounding neighborhood were already 
gathered there. They were seated by Nicholas, 
who stood anticipating their coming; snd imme- 
diately the curtains were drawn back, revealing a 
perfect bower of roses and evergreens, interlaced. 
against the snowy background. In the centre 
stood Bessie, Frank and Effie; and the three voices 
united ina sony of welcome, accompanied by Miss 
Bessie’s guitar and Frank’s flute. Then followed a 
variety of tableaux, in which each proved the per- 
fect actor. But the scene last represented was one 
that exceeded the rest. It was announced as “The 
Orphan’s Friend;” and, as the curtains parted, 
they disclosed to view the form of Effie Graves, 
clad in deep mourning, and kneeling beside her 
faithful Curly, with ber arms clasped arownd his 
neck. Her auburn ringlets were thrown back from 
her fair brow, and a sad, mournful expression per 
vaded her countenance. Slowly and in saddened 
strains from behind the curt: stole the voice of 
Bessie’s guitar; and turning his head with a lew 
whine, Curly laid his nose against Effie’s hair, as- 
suming the atticude of une whispering words of 
consolation in her ear, The curtain descended, 
and when next it arose the performers sang their 
parting song. Then, when the murmurs of ap- 
plause that greeted them had subsided, refresh- 
ments were served by Chloe, Ann, and Nicholas, 
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cross the evening sky unheeded, and before they 

i shower was an- 
vid lightning, quickly suc- 
a violent clap of thunder. In a moment 
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here. Frank obeyed, and wi 
he rest of the company. 





soon followed hy 
Adelle, leaning heavily 


el no fear, but walked on with languid step; 
nd, just us they reached a shelter, the rain came 
, interrupted hy forked flashes of 
chtning and instantaneous crashings of thunder, 
at reverberated through the air, seeming to jar 
ce very earth. 

“This is asevere storm,” said Delle, as she stood 


own in torren! 








a shower like this,” 








was making arrangements fur some strange and 
secret enterprise, And now he approached Adelle! fie 
with an obsequious bow and smirk, presenti her; 4 
with an embossed card, on which was penciled an! ata 
tation to attend an eveving entertainment, 

any,” who bad depa: hou 



















tized bin to act as committee Of wrranzements, | one but ber is bei 
“Let me tell you, Miss Delle,” said Effie, good} The entertainment was to be held at Ouk Grove, | in that grove.” 


“Oh, my sonl! my soul!” cried the distarbed 


* Clarence, oh! Mr. Clarenco, hin 
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“No; isshenot here?” asked he, with e sudden 
rt. 
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“She has probably started to come in,” said 
Clarence. “T will goand meet her.” 

e Adelle laid her hand upon his own. 

You will endanger your own life by going 
out,” whispered she, earnestly. “Stay, and let 
Mr. Copley go in your place.” 

“He cannot Jeavo Bessie,” replied Clarence, 
hurriedly; “and, were the peril ten times as great 
as now, I would risk my life for Efic’s without 
hesitation.” 

He sprang lightly from the steps and disap- 
peared in the thick darkness and falling rain, 
while Adelio stood as if petrified with amazement. 
‘Was this her boasted triumph over Effic, when he 
openly declared that he would gladly peril his life 
for tliat of her rival—lcaving her side when she 
sought to detain him? She ground her teeth to- 
gether, and writhed with baffled, angry, and vin- 
dictive feelings; but it was of nous¢; he had gone, 
and it could not be prevented. 

Meanwhile Clarence had passed through the or- 
chard, and was rapidly approaching the rove. 
As he entered it he called aloud, but recefved no 
answer; and springing upon the stage, as he was 
hastjly groping around, a brilliant flash of light- 
ning showed him that Effie was seated directly be- 
fore him, with both arms encircling Curly’s rough 
head. She grose to her feet, and he took her hand 
in his own. 

“You are safe, I sec, cousin Effie, and I-came to 
escort you to the house.” 

“For which you have my thanks, Mr. Le 
Grange,” replied she, quictly. 

“Let us go then immediately;” and assisting 
her down from the stage, they left the shelter of 
the princely trees, 

Before they had proceeded a dozen steps, at- 
tracted by a scathing, hissing sound behind them, 
they turned as an echoing peal almost rent the 
sky, and fora moment all was light as day. The 
clectric fluid had struck a treo near where they 
had stood, shivering it to atoms. _Involuntarily 
Clarence pressed the little hand he held more 
closely as he murmured a heartfelt ejaculation of 
thanksgiving. 

“You have saved my life, Mr. Le Grange; for, 
had you not come after me when you did, I should 
have been killed,” said Effie, earnestly. 

“Thank Heaven I was there in time!” ex- 
claimed he, with a shudder, as they walked to- 
wards the house. 

They were both well saturated with water when 
they reached the door, and were met by Mr. Sher- 
wood, who had started in search of Effie. The 
marrow escape was related, and many were the in- 
terjections of surprise and joy that were uttered by 
the company. One alone had no word of rejoic- 
ing, but kept proudly aloof, cherishing ber pas- 
sionate thoughts of hatred and bitterness towards 
her rival, and watching Clarence with jealous 
scrutiny. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE BRIDE OF EVERMORE. 


mpue evening's purple shadows fall on the castern 
fades, 

And their rosy-colored rain-bows o’erspread the west 
with light. 

I see a pale horse moving from out the cypress shades, 

And wreaths of ashy-roses ia]] o’er the robes of white 

That float around his rider in the whispers of the 

“preeze, 

That stir, in Mpples dark and green, the sea of cy- 

press trees. 


Tho orchard’s flaky blossoms fall in the sented air, 
‘And o'er yon gleaming waters the moon displays her 
rim} 
Along the distant mountains appears a silver glare, 
And a horse, without a rider, moves out the shadows 
dim. 
And, lo! descending there like snows amid December 


tregs, 
A host of harpers, robed in white, with music fill the 
breeze. 


© lonely sigh the breezes in the groves of November! 
Their hauuts among the roses t ne‘er again shall se 
¥or the horseman is my bridegroom, aud his name is 
Evermore, 
And the borse, without a rider, is my brida] horse to 





be, 
To bear me with my bridegroom to the land of love 
afar, 
From whence the harpers, robed in white, my bride- 
majd angels, are. 
Hezexian Butrerworta. 





Original. 


THE MUTE LOVER; 
OR, PHILIP HARRISON'S EXPERIMENT, 


NY Again I say it,a woman has no heart. 
What is woman but a painted doll, whose 
greatest ambition is to dress well, secure a wealthy 
husband, and create a sensation? Nay, talk not 
to one of love. Love! bah! what is love?” And 
the speaker curled his moustached lip contemptu- 
ously. 

Philip Harrison was but twenty-four. Young, 
handsome, wealthy, and accomplished, he was 
considered, by maneuvering mammas, quite a 
catch; ‘but he eluded all their traps, smiled scorn- 
fully on their vain endeavors, until he was finally 
yiven up as hopeless. In early years he had lov- 
éd, and as passionately as only mun can love, but 
he was then poor, and his offers of love were 
scornfully rejected. Since then he had become a 
wonwua-hater. Possessed of rare accomplishments, 
handsome to a fault, and untold riches at his com- 
mand, left him by his deceased uncle, it was uo 
wonder that so many schemes were laid to entrap 


| the handsome, young millionaire into matrimony, 


When Helen Hamilton had rejected Philip it 
was not because she did not love him. Oh no. 
Deep in hef lieart there dwelt a fervent, passionate 
Jove for Philip; but, reared in affluence, led early 
throuh the giddy, fascinating mazes of fashiona- 
ple life by a weak, worldly mother, she had learn- 
ed to look with contempt upon poverty, and to aim 
for wealth and position in society. Thus were 
the seeds of good corrupted by evil. When Phil- 
, ip Harrison was rejected, his heart seemed fora 
Tmoment to have stopped its pulsations, so great 
was bis sorrow. He cursed the fate which had 
brought him into ® world so full of disappoint- 
ments and sorrows. Lope Pee 

A year had elapsed since his rejection, and Helen 
Hamilton was yet tree. In the interval, Philip had 
reccived a summons to hasten immediately to 








France, where his uncle, long since thought dead, 
was living, though in a dying state at the time the 
message was received. Philip immediately made 
preparations for the voyage, and, ere another 
month had fied away, he was far out upon the 
ocean, expecting soon to sce the shores of France. 
He reached that country in time to receive his un- 
cle’s blessing and a princely fortune. He stayed 
in Paris until, wearying of its incessant gayety, 
he started for Rome, trom thence to Spain, and 
then to Italy, with its sunny skies, and then, after 
an absence of four years, he one day resolved to 
return to his native land. No sooner had he made 
this resolve thiiWhe determined to execute it, and 
began to specdily make preparations for a voyage 
home. How strange those few words, “ I’m going 
home,” sounded in his ear; he repeated them 
three with asigh. No living soul could claim him 
as a kin; his last relation had just diced; parents, 
brothers and sisters had all gone to their home in 
heaven, and he was alone—all alone, 





Chapter 11. 
Ihave bid adieu to foreign shore, 

And my native lund I'll see once more, 
HILIP was again in his native land, but oh! 
how changed. He had left its shores a young, 
penniless lawyer, but he returned the wealthy man 
of twenty-four. He is now rich, and those who 
scorned him once now assiduously court his ac- 
quaintance. He has returned to find Helen Ham- 
ilron wedded to an old man just tottering into the 
grave, but whose coffers are filled with gold. She 
had sold her youth, beauty, and happiness to old 
age, and for gold. And when she met Philip in 
the ball room, the opera, and other places of gath- 
ering, and contrasted his fine, manly form with 
the miserable old man by her side, she heaved 
many a bitter sigh, and tried in vain to still the 
restlessness of her aching heart. 

If Philip had loved her passionately, and with 
fervor, he now as ardently despised her; and not 
only her, but the whole of the sex. In the con- 
stant round of pleasure for which New York is 
noted, he often met his former love, now Helen 
Greyson, and, as she saw he did not now Love, but 
scorned and pitied, her heart grew cold — nd she 
plunged deeper and deeper into the whirlpool of 
gayety, thinking to forget her sorrows. But no, 
she could not calm the tempestuous beatings of 
her heart. 

Philip had one true friend, Harry Stanly. To 
him was confided all his troubles and disappoint- 
ments, and his invincible determination never 
again to trust his heart to woman’s keeping. It 
s to Harry his remark in the first part of our 
story was addressed. Harry Stanly had a sister, 
who was living with a widowed aunt in the pleas- 
ant village of B Of this fact Philip was 
not aware; and when Harry proposed that, in- 
stead of passing the ensuing summer at some 
fashionable resort, as they had done before, they 
should go to a quiet, country village, he consent- 
ed; and Harry named B—, saying that there 
Philip would see his sister Cora, who was more 
beautiful than the day. This of course would 
not please Philip, and, with a shake of his head, 
he said, 

“Harry, my friend, excuse my bluntness, but ”” 
—and here he stopped, but in a few moments pro- 
ceeded—* you know my aversion to women; and 
[ have'nt the idea of going out in a small, country 
village, to allow a young girl and a widow to pass 
their time flirting with me. No, my dear fellow, 
Phillip Harrison can never trust a woman again.” 

“ But, Philip, do you know of whom you are 
speaking? Why, you could not hire Cora to look 
sideways at you; and, as for aunt Edith, why she’s 
an old woman, old enough to be your mother. 
Come, now, change your mind.” 

For a while Philip sat buried in thought, then 
arose and paced the room, now stopping, he said, 

“Harry, if you will say yes toa plan which [ 
have formed I will go, otherwise I will not go.” 

larry, only too happy to gain his consent on 
any condition, said yes. Then Philip told him; 
and, «though surprised, Harry still replied in t_¢ 
aftiirmative. The reader will soon sce what Phil- 
ip’s plan was, and how well it was executed. 


















Chapter 1. 
“Whv did she love him? curlous fool, be stili! 
Is human love the growth of human will? 

T was in the month of June, when tlowers were 
blooming and nature was smiling everywhere, 
that our friends, Harry aud Philip, left the dim, 
dusky city for the beautiful village of B—. Soon, 
ere they were hardly aware, they had reached 
their destination. Pause awhile, dear reader, and 
I will endeavor to give you a description of the 
village and the cottage of Mrs. Stanly. The vil- 
lage is situated in the northern part of Connecti- 
cut, nearly surrounded by hills, whose tall peaks 
loom high up towards the skies, and cast their 
shadows in the clear waters of the rivers and 
brooks which abound in that vicinity. In the cen- 
tre of B—— is the green, with its liberty-pole, 
the pride of the village, upon which may be seen, 
every Fourth of duly, waving toand fro, the flag 
of our Union. On the north isthe church; on the 
east isa high mass of rocks famous for making 
love, as, cvery summer cvening, there may +be 
seen three or four couple seated in separate places. 
About half a mile from the village stands the 
cottage of Mrs. Stanly, and, at some distance, 
nothing can be seen of the cottage but the chim- 
ney, so thickly clustered are the large oaks. On 
the east side is a beautiful weeping willow; on the 
west, and facing the street, is an e nt green 
lawn, with a large fountain in the centre; while, 
in every direction, beautiful tlowers greet the 
charmed cye of the beholder. On the south side 
are several smooth, graveled walks, which lead 
down the hill to the dell, called, by Cora, Friend- 
sbip’s Dell. This dell is a beautiful woods of 
grand old oaks, elms, chestnut, walnut, birch, &e. 
There are several miniature lakes in every direc- 
ti while, towards the opening in the south 
part, is constructed a small, fairy-like arbor, which 
in autumn hangs full of wild grapes. This is but 
an imperfect description of the village and cot- 
tage; the half is not yet told:—But to return to 
our friends; they soon, by « pull of the door-bell, 
brought to the door Harry’s sister Cora. With a 
glad cry she sprang into the arms of her only and 
dearly-loved brother. Many years had passed 
away since the brother and sister had gazed on 

each other’s face. 

















After the greetings were over, Cora, in turning, 








beheld, for the first time, the stranger, Whose 
lustrous black eyes wore bent scrutingizingly 
upon her. She turned with a look of inquiry 
wownrds her brother, but Harry only smiled and 
said, . 

“Lead the way, Cora; this is only a friend 
whom I have brought with me out of pity.” Then, 
as he sawher look of astonishment, added—‘‘ ho 
is deaf and dumb, besides being exceedingly poor 
in purse, but possessed of rare accomplishments. 

Cora drew a sigh, and with a yoiee that sounded 
like the tinklo of silver bells, she said, 

“Poor fellow! But come in, Harry, you and 
your friend; bid him welcomo in my name.” 

With a suppressed smile Harry turned to Phil- 
ip, and, though it was useless, as he had heard 
all, gave him Cora’s message with his fingers. 
Philip smiled and followed him into the house, 
where due explanations were given to Harry’s 
Aunt Edith. . 

It was with difficulty that Harry could restrain 
his merriment; and, though inwardly longing to 
burst forth in peals of laughter, he outwardly pre- 
served a sober demeanor, and thus far acted well 
his part. Cora, Harry’ssister, was beantifal; and 
woman-hater though Philip was, he could not but 
acknowledge this. She was tall, slender, and ex- 
cecdingly graceful. Her well-formed limbs taper- 
ing into the smallest and most beautiful feet and 
ancles that can be imagined; her full, rounding 
arms, and small, soft, white hands and tapering 
fingers and almond-shaped nails were very beau- 
tiful—so thought Philip, as one little hand flutter- 
ed in his, and the beautiful owner smiled and gave 
him a welcome with hor eyes. -Her qucenly head, 
with its wealth of raven tresses, was supported by 
a neck whose gracefulness would outrival the 
swan’s, and underneath « brow of alabaster gleam- 
ed forth, like twinkling stars, eyes of a midnight 
darkness; a mouth of pearls and rubies, with a 
most bewitching dimple in a most bewitching lit- 
tle chin, rendered Cora Stanly a perfect paragon 
of beauty. But the beauty of her mind far eclips- 
ed that of her matchless face and form. She was 
nineteen, just merging into womanhood, As yet 
her heart was her own, though many there were 
who sought an alliance with the beautiful niece of 
Mrs. Stanly, all were firmly, though kindly re- 
fused. 

1 uilip had a part to carry out, and it required a 
.teat deal of se: -control to do it; for, when Har- 

y would be eng: ged in conversation with Cor 
ind his aunt, a1¢ a remark would be made which 
jleased him, hc would turn towards Philip as 3 
oaddress him Philip was often forgetful, ye 
hev had not ‘hus far made any mistake. 

Cora supposed him to be a poor mute, and thus 
began to pity him; but unconsciously the germ of 
love was expanding and daily growing more 
stronger in her heart. She was assiduous to his 
welfare. Philip began to watch her very closely 
as she glided around the house in her daily ayoca- 
tion. Sometimes she would turn to look at him 
and catch his large, black eyes bent full upon her 
with an expression she could not fail to interpret. 
Ah! Philip Harrison, how long will you keep your 
vow never to trust that heart of thine to woman’s 
keeping? 1’en now ’tis not your own. Had one 
told Cora that she loved him she would not have 
believed him, for she mistook love for friendship 
and pity. 

Mrs. Stanly was in the habit of having family 
prayers; and, when the hour drew nigh for prayer, 
Philip and Harry would also bend the knee and 
bow the head; and, though their voices never 
blended in the prayers, their hearts responded a 
fervent amen; but when Mrs. Stanly would pray 
for Philip as the poor mute, besecching the Father 
to give him grace to patiently bear his afflictions 
without a murmur; and Cora, in her sweet voice, 
would also pray to her God that blessings might 
he showered upon him, and he might bear the bur- 
den without a murmur, their hearts misgave them 
tor the deception. 

Autumn’s chilly blasts were taking the place of 
summer’s zephyrs, yet still our friends lingered in 

Harry, with his keen perceptions, had 
seen his friend’s case, and was loth to leave cre it 
was decided. But, as often as Philip would think 
of declaring his love for the gentle Cora he would 
shake his head and say, with a sigh, 

“No, no; it may not be. Cora may not love 
me, and, yet, why is that blush on her cheek ? 
why does the tell-tale love-light beam so tran- 
scendently in those beautiful eyes? Shall [run 
the risk ?” 

Matters stood thus when, one day, Harry re- 
ceived from the city news of such an important 
nature that it was impossible for him to continue 
longer in 3 80, hastening home from the 
Post Office, he imparted the sad news to his friends. 
Philip saw at once that affairs had now approach- 
ed a climax, and determined, at the next opportu- 
nity, to declare his love. As Harry folded the 
letter he said, 

“ Well, Cora, you must make yourself as agree- 
able as possible to-day, for, ere the morrow’s sun 
has arisen, Philip and I will be far on our way to 
the city.” 

Cora turned her head to hide the blushes which 
dycd her beautiful face, and the tears sprang into 
the beautiful eyes, dimming their lustre. She arose 
and left the room, aud paused not till she had 
reached the dell, when she threw herself upon a 
mossy scat, burst into tears, strange thoughts 
coursed her brain; yes, now the truth bursts upon 
her; she loves Philip. Loyes him? Aye, wor- 
ships him. Then comes the thought, Who is this 
being whomI love—and does he love me? And 
she thought then that he to whom her heart, with 
its wealth of rich affections, was yielded, was 
naught but a poor mute, with nothing to make 
him attractive save his glorious face. He was 
poor; what a weary lot hers would be if she con- 
sented to be his wife; then quick came this thought 
—does he love me? But hark! a footstep, a form 
appears; ’tis Philip. He approaches the seat. 
Cora smiles 2 welcome, which meets with an an- 
swering smile; the love-light beamed from their 
eyes; love answers love; no words are spoken; 
*tis understood. At last, Philip drew from his 
pocket a small note-book and wrote the follow- 
ing: 

“Dear Cora :—It is necdless to tell you that I 
Jove yon. You have seen it—you know it; but, 
oh! am I mistaken when I think that you love me? 
T dink you love me. It would be a bliss to know 
it; but can you share with me my weary lot? 





Weary, did I say? Oh, no, it would not 
weary lot did you share it with me. Nowt 
believe you love me, but will you be my wife? 
dearest Cora, I return in a year, and in bette; R 
cumstances, will you be my wife? I cannot heal 
our voice, but I can see your lovely face, andi 
love you very dearly. And now, Cora, if you'w 
be my own dear wife, just place your left handagy 
mine; if you can give the poor mute Nothing ‘b 
friendship and pity, then place your right hand’ 
mine, and ’tis enough. I will not blame you:?”* 
Cora read the few expressive lines wi osh 
ing face and atearfaleye. She did not ne bi 
herself if sho loved him; why should she? but 
great joy of knowing that she was beloved-3pi 
stunned her for a moment. She sat motionids 
without the power to stir. . 
Philip interpreted her silence to a fear of w 
ing his feelings; and oh, such a tempest as - 
inhis bosom. He now loved as benever love, 
fore; he must own this pearl, it must be his, # 
priceless gem; and he turned his face away ff 
Cora and arose; and then—. Cora saw { 
movement, and, fearing Philip had misunders 
her, she sprang into his arms, her left hand clagj 
in his. Philip bent down and kissed the fair i 
by, his side—they were both supremely happya 
neither could have said anything to complete suds 
exquisite happiness; it needed no voice to assured 
each other of their love; their lips met in a mu si “ 
caress, then Philip, in his own peculiarly g 
voice, said, a 

“ Forgive me, my own, for the deception wiiich 
Ihave practiced toward you.” But the shock Wa 
too much for Cora; she had fainted. Philip ¥ 
almost distracted, and, in a voice of anguish’ 
besought her to again look upon him and i 
forgiveness. Ere long her snowy eyelids 
ered, then unclosed and beamed forth the wm 
tered love. She Jay supported by his' arm; 
hand clasped in his, as her token of love. 

Philip pleaded hard for forgiveness, and’ th 
and there, with his arm about her, their hands 
clasped together, her head resting upon his boson 
he told her of his first love, of his rejection, andg 
of the bitterness which had pervaded his heart, 
his scheme and its success. It would be needlegi 
to give her reply, as the reader can doubtless im4 
agine what it would be. i 

When Harry and Mrs. Stanly saw them 
proaching the house they went to meet them. Mri 
Stanley was much surprised, yet, withal, highly“ 
gratified. As for Harry, his cup of happiness 
seemed running over, and he could not express 


the day seemed like a dream; and, when night ap- 
proached and threw her mantle o’cr the earth, fn 
all the vast world could not be found a hap 
fireside, or happier hearts, than those who knell 
prayer in the cottage of Mrs. Stanly. Moi 


leave of the oved ones it was not to stay ayear , 
or six months. But, when the festivities of » 
Christmas and New Years commenced, there was ' 
to be a double wedding. Philip and Cora were, , 
with Harry and his affianced, to be joined in hdly 


they parted. 

Two years have quickly flown away since 
Stanly became the wife of Philip Harrison. 
now find her occupying, with her beloved husband, 3 
aspacious mansion in New York, surrounded 
all the luxuries of life. She was very happy, and ° 
continually thanking the Father for his goodness; 
Tis now evening, and in the home of Philip Stanly 
dwells real happiness. Cora is busily engagec 
with her sewing, and Philip is reading to her; but 
the reading is now interrupted by a servant, who 
enters with a note for Philip. He reads, and his 
face wears a serious aspect. The anxious wife ea- 


soothing her fears, he said, 

“Cora, darling, Helen Greyson is dying; she 
has sent for me. I will return ere long. Do not 
be uneasy.” And with a caress he left his home 
for the death chamber of Helen Greyson. : 

The summer was dying, and autumn, with its 
cold, chilly winds, was come; and, as the whist- 
ling winds shook the leaves from the trees, and 
scattered them hither and yon, he was reminded of 
the time when autumn was come to his heart, of 
the long dreary winter of his heart then. of the 
spring and summer which had thus far continued 
in all its beauty, the flower of undying affection 
still blooming in bis heart, and he thauked Helen 
Greyson for yolocting hin ps 

He soon reached the palatial residence of Mrs. 
Greyson, and was conducted to the chamber of 
death. Upon a sumptuous couch lay the dying 
one, beautiful, though sorrow and disease had im- 
planted their marks on the once gloriously beauti- 
ful face. She slowly unclosed her eyes, and, with 
a wan smile, extended her pale, emaciated hand. 
Philip received and silently pressed it. A smile 
again hovered over the pale lips; then, bidding the 
weeping friends to leave her alone with Philip, she 
spoke. \ 
me Philip Harrison, you are no doubt wondering 
why I, proud Helen Hamilton, have sent for you. 
Hear, then, my confession. Years ago, when you 
knelt at my fect in all your manly beauty and 
pride, and offered me your heart’s purest and 
best affection, I spurned you from me with haugh- 
ty tones, Ah, Philip, e’en then my heart was full 
of love for you; but, reared in affluence by & 
worldly mother, (God forgive her,) 1 becume hard- 
ened, and worshipped at the shrine of mammon. 
crushed my love and spurned you because you 
could not give me gold and a position in society. 
Oh, would that I had listened to the voice of love. 
Well, I sold myself to old age and gold; I became 
an old man’s bride: but he loved me, aye, wor 
shipped me, and I, in my youthful beauty, loathed 
him. I coldly and proudly refused his proffered 
love, and, diszusted with his caresses, would leave 
him ‘in loneliness to weep o’er my hard hearted: 
ness. I might have made him happy, though I 
did nct love him. Yes, { might have smoothed his 
pathway to the tomb; but no, I did not; I heaped 
curses upon my innocent victim; I killed my poor, 
weak, erring mother, cursing her for bringing mé 
up in such wickedness, Alas! alas!” + 
And the miserable woman covered her face with 
her hands and groaned in the auguish of ber 
heart; but, soon recovering, she proceeded at last, 
“My victim dicd, leaving me with countless 
gold. One little lamb blessed our unhappy union, 











his joy enough to Philip and Cora. The events of ~¥f 


dawned, aud when Harry and Philip took their ; {id 


wedlock; and, with their hearts light and happy, gli 
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gerly demands the cause of such a change, but, ~ . 
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but the poor child never received from me a 
mother's love or a mothers care. Well, I had 
now my heart’s greatest desire satisficd. I was 
free and wealthy. [had notseen you for nearly a 
yeur, and was about inquiring your whereabouts, 
and was resolved to tell you all; but I was uncx~ 
pectedly called away to a distant city on important 
Dusiness; while there [ was taken ill with the 
brain fever aud baroly escaped death. Perhaps 
you think this ought to have brought ine to a sense 
of my wickedness; but no; Xs soon 4s possible L 
returned to New York, and, one cvening, at a ball, 
L accidently overheard some conversation In which 
your namo was mentioned. This was cnough for 
Ie to listen further, and I then heard that, during 
my absence, you had been to New York, but had 
again departed, Cursing my Maker for thus 
thwarting me, again [ determined to make prepar- 
ations for a journey in quest of you. In my mad 
love [ forgot my womanly modesty and my child, 
all was forgotten in the desire to obtain the de- 
ired_ object. 
ar ‘One day, previous to the day I had sct for 
starting in quest of you, I was very sick with a 
nervous headache; and, thinking to divert my 
mind, { caught up a daily paper. I cast my eyes 
listlessly over the long columns of politics, adver- 
tisements and daily gossip, until they finally rested 
on the column of marriages. But my eyes wero 
fascinated as by the gaze of the serpent. Oh, mer- 
ciful God, was 1 doomed to sorrow forever? There, 
there was your name with anothor’s. Oh! was 
ever such anguish as when I fully realized that 
you were again lost to me! With a wild cry I fell 
senseless to the floor. Weeks passed by, and, 
while you were in an Elysium of happiness, [ was 


tell. Alternately cursing my Makcr, then she who 
gave me birth, then [,in my wild delirium, would 
cull on the fiends of darkness to aid me in again 
securing your love, and would offer to sell my soul 
to the incarnate fiend if he would aid me in de- 
stroying your gentle wife. 


face, but hear me through. 


Remorse was my daily visitor. 





shall be a star in your crown 


Heaven. 
Kneel quickly, that I may bless you!” 


by her child. Then, sinking back, she said, 


sus!” and she breathed her last. 


the little one. 


aud Philip. 


Years rolled on; the summer came and went, 


his Cora, They had lived 





holy, peaceful life, 


Dles: 





ing to them. 


and. unsullied. 


omb, 


a re-union in Heaven, 


meet his wife, he closed his eyes and fell asleep in 
Jesus. 


and with him spent the remainder of her days in 
peaceful .happinesx; and when the time appointed 
tor her to live had expired, she met death calmly 
in the face, and ascended to Heaven rejoicing. 


Original. 
TO MISS S. C. F. 


J CAN never love another, 
Never feel that joy again; 

‘Thou hast loved me as a brother, 
But that gave me only pain. 


Now though soon we may be parted, 
Ne‘er to meet on earth aguin, 

May we meet where eartl’s departed 
Ransomed spirit ever reign. 


Thou dost go to reign eupremely 
Queeu of hearts and graces t00; 
J must linger, sud and lonely, 
‘Till 1 bid the world adieu. 
















































Then Dl stand amid the angels, 
There to meet or wait for thee; 
Welcome home! obi sweetest angel, 

Dearer far than all to me. 


Then in Heaven we will wander 
Through the golden paved streets; 

Pei tect joy and peuce and wonder 
Evermore our souls shall greet. 0.8. 


$$$ 40 
A Man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one; no more right to say nt 


mule thing to another than to kuock another 
own. 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


suffering such anguish and pain as no mortal can | ~~ 


“Nay, Philip, shudder not, nor turn away your 
I recovered, in a 
measure; God mercifully spared my life to repent. 
At last L found 
peace, then God sent death to snatch me from the 
and my career of wickedness. Death is 
ing, ny eyes are growing dim; I feel [ am ap- 
proaching the dread tribunal, Philip, [ bless you 
and your wife; may the sunshine of your love 
never be dimmed. Take care of my little one; 
love her as thine own, and I will bless you, and it 
T have left my vast 
fortune wholly to you; provide for the wants of 
the orphan; bring her up to despise the way which 
her mother trod, and, oh! tell her of Jesas and | 2ereafter. 
Now I feel my strength diserting me. 


Philip knelt by the bedside of the dying one; she 
slowly raised herself and, outstretching her hands, 
rested them on the bowed head and prayed fer- e 
vently to God the Father to shower blessings up- But there was no necessity for the loss. All mus! 
on him, and to let him deal mercifully and justly 


“Philip, lam going; meet me there! not mine 
on earth, but mine in Heaven. 1 come, dear Je- 


Philip mournfully clcsed her eyes, and then 
knelt and prayed for the soul who had just gone to 
meet its judge; prayed for strength to keep his 
promise and be a father to the orphan. Then he 
arose and left the house and slowly wended his | 
way homeward; he recounted minutely to Cora | in benevolence and charity here. 
the scence in the death chamber—the confession 
and the charge. Cora promised to be a mother to 


and happiness was by their side continually, The | poor is loaned to the Lord; and if the rich will bat 
orphin babo bequeuthed to their charge, by the | bear this in mind, instead of being told, when they 
erring but repentant Helen Greyson, proved a | have departed, that they have lost all, we shall be 
She grew up lovely and be-| gr " 

loved; se served her Saviour as faithfully us her | were wise in their day and generation—that they 
mother had served Satan; and, though she min- | gave frecly to the poor, and in the promotion of all 
gled in the giddy throng, she kept her beart pure | ¢ood works, and thereby “laid up treasure in 
She strewed with the flowers of | licaven,” which they have gone to cujoy. 

love the pathway of her foster parents to the 


Cora died first; and, though Philip mourned her | qualities of mind is integrity. Let us aim to cult- 
loss, he was comforted by the blessed assurance of | Vate this trait of character, and we add much to 
‘And when the death angel | our worth in whatever department of life’s varied 

came also for him, with the summons to prepare to | Scene we may chance to mingle. A man cannot 


Helen Greyson, the orphan, did not walk | cure the respect or love of his fellows without in- 
through life alone; she found a congenial partner, | tegrity. [¢ is the basis of credit—the security to 


NEVER MIND. 


BE Lrgn lowly, friend and brother! 
In the strife of mind with mind, 
Not too proud to yield, but only 

Just too proud to wrong your kind; 
Never let the world adorn you 

With its baubles—it is blind, 
And if lofty people scorn you, 

‘Never mind. 


Never mind your neighbor's palace 

Towering grandly toward the sky; 
Ilave no idle splendors, ouly 

Let your thoughts be grand and high: 
And if, where palatial glories 

Rise about you, you but find 
Thoughts to top their highest etories, 

Never mind. 


Never mind how much derided, 
Still hate glory, station, gold; 
Keep your whole heart undivided 
> And your spotless soul unsold: 
One high reaching thought, if tender, 
Is more wealth than earth can find— 
If you thus oitshine her splendor, 
Never mind. 


Builder be thou, friend and brother! 

With thy thoughts build all alone, 
In the unapparent yonder, 

Castles grander than of stone; 
Truth and goodness—these are masons 

Will build for you, if they find 
Steady occupation—patience, 

Never mind. 


Subjects for thought. 


A 


, | the land. We are taught that what we give to the 





ered with the checring intellige: 





e that they 








+++ IntEGRITY.—One of the m 





xeellent 








long prosper, or what is of more importance, se- 


which the world will look in its dealings with in- 
dividuals, and open the account accordingly. A. 
thousand devices are needed by the artful man to 
cloak his designs or hide his failures, of which the 
honest, upright man knows nothing. It is on the 
principle that a number of falsehoods are necessa- 
ry to prop a single untruth, that it may not fall. 
The man of integrity stands up in the proud con- 
sciousness of his own moral worth, he heeds not 
the darts of malice—the breath of slander cannot 
harm him, his word has the efficiency of a bond. 
An exchange says, in regard to this subject; 
“Reproaches have no power to afflict the man 
of unblemished integrity or the abandoned profli- 
gate, [tis the middie compound character which 
is alone miserable —often the man who has not 
firmness cnouzh to avoid a dishonorable action, 
has fecling enough to be ashamed of it.” 









seereees ENERGY.—Who ever became a mun of 





dency? What idle man ever benefitted the worl 
his friends or himself? There is nothing like x 


re 


the wharf?) A man with no energy —a prey to 


ing in the market-place? A lazy, do-little sort of | { 
a vagabond who bardly earns bis bread and but- 


up from the gutter! out of the downy bed! Move 





++eesees RICHES AND CuariTY.—In the eyes of | periority over those confused heads in which one 
all who cannot comprehend the pleasure of honrd-| fact is piled upon another without the least attempt 
ing, there is nothing so strange, weak and foolish, | at classification and arrangement. 
as the laying up of riches beyond the reasonabic — 
wants of those who are to come after us. We all teeenes 
know that the prince and the beggar must alike | have a Bible in my hand, and you see the cover, 
go henco; and that when the hour of departure | the leaves, the letters, the words; but you do not 
comes, the beggar takes as much with him as does | see the writers, the printer, the letter-founder, the | of rest and repose.” 
the prince—the man who was buried yesterday in | ink-maker, the paper-maker, or the binder. You 
the Potter’s Fiold as much as did the late Stephen | never did see them; you will not sce them, and yet | these “ screncly-shining eyes ” would allow them 
Whitney, or as will an Astor or a Vanderbilt, or | there is not one of you that will think of disputing | to remain among the clouds, high above all subta- 
the hundreds of equally respectable and honored | or denying the being of these men. I yo farther; 

citizens, who count their possessions by hundreds 
of thousands if not millions. And when we reflect | in seeing this book, and you feel yourselves oblig- | ner on Monday, when the “wash is in bigh pro- 
that life is but a stewardship of which we are to|cd to allow, that they had skill, contrivance, de- | cedure—when an extra chicken has to be broiled, 
render an account, it docs iudeed seem marvelous { sign, memory, fancy, reason, and so on. In the] and the best tablecloth whisked on at three min- 
that men should hoard their wealth, to be squan-| same manner, if you sce a picture, you judge there rt hi 
dered by those who come after them, instead of | was a painter; if you see a house, you Judge there | to complain if his wife makes her appearance with 
using it in relieving the distressed, advancing the | was a builder of it; and if you see one room con-| face redder thap the pickled beets, and manners, 
cause of education, morals aud religion, and in} trived for this purpose, and another for that; | decidedly flurricd? 
truth, laying up treasure where they may enjoy it| door to enter, a window to admit light, a chimney 


indeed dic, aud must in like manner lose what they 


world, the fruits of the treasure which they sowed. 


ic re goin rei beyond the peach of cure, the germ of dark despair, : 
soll Tiel man wore foing toa forciga land never | ea ear tone that eit aig datas | gentlemen; you won't hur our feelings. 
send forward his wealth in advance. ‘This is an | the recollections of her youth, and cherishing the 
Helen Greyson was buried the next day, and on| every day occurrence. And so should it be with | (ear idea of that tuneful time, awaken and keep 
the same day her body was consigned to its last | those who possess the wealth of this world. The; 

resting place beneath the sod, the poor orphan 


must all pass from time to eternity; and as they | 8#¢ may be the injured, not the injuring one—the 
babe was received to the hearts and howe of Cora 


cannot take their treasure with them, let them | forgotten and not the forgetting wife—a | have left their marks upon the history of the 
send it in advance—let them, in the language of'| !usion to the hour of peaceful love—a kindly wel- 

the exchange, purchase sight bills on heaven, D: - ri mt notoriety by the price of unremitting toil and Ia- 
taking care of God’s poor on carth, and building banish hostile wordsa kiss of peace to pardon all thor, ° oly 
and the winter of old age rested upon Philip and | up the cause of morality and religion throughout 


influence by sitting under the harrow of depon- tain in a woodland dell, covered with mosses and 


where. Who is he sitting on that empty barrel on ue: fo 


AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


blood a chance to circulate through your veins and 
the air of heaven to enter your lungs. Seize the 
first job presented, and dispatch it at once; up for 
pay,and get another forthwith; you will soon carn 
enough to purchase a wheel-barrow or a hand-cart, 
aud then you will begin to live. Who knows what 
you may become? Enorgy is half omnipotent. 
Small beginnings end in large gains; a penny well 
turned brings a fortune. “Resolve, then, to do 
something, and be something, and you will bless 
us to your dying day for preaching thus faithfully 
to you. 


secoesee Tate ART OF TitINKING,—To think 
clearly is among the first requirements of a public 
teacher. The faculty must be improved, like oth- 
er faculties of the mind and body. One of the 
best modes of improving in the art of thinking is 
to think over some subject before you read upon 
it, and then to observe after what manner it has 
occurred to the mind of some great master; you 
will then observe whether you have been too rash 
or too timid, in what you have exceeded, and by 
this process you will insensibly catch a great man- 
ner of viewing questions. It is right to atudy, not 
only to think, but from time to time to review what 
has passed; to dwell upon it, and see what trains 
of thought voluntarily present themselves to your 
mind. It is a most superior habit of some minds 
to refer all the particular truths that strike them 
to other truths more gencral; so that their knowl- 
edge is beautifully methodized, and that the gen- 
eral truth at any time suggests the particular ex- 
emplifications, or any purticular exemplification 
at once leads to the general truth. This kind of an 
understanding has an immense and a decided su- 


+ On THE Beinc or Gop.—Sce here, I 


LT affirm thut you sce the very souls of these men 


to hold fire, you conclude the builder was a per- 


stances whatever, losc her temper.” 
A Ae said to us recently, anes you heard eon of skill ea forecast, whe formed the house ies 
of Mr. W.’s great loss 0. wt is it?” | with a view to the accommodation of its inhabi- os + * 5 
“Why, he has just lost ten millions of dollars; he| tants. In this manner examine the world, and pity daveb day, ot shorsla noe se come dowa si Apr it 
diod yesterday, and of course lost all his wealth.” | the man who, when he sces the sign of the wheat- to be ee ‘ood for re thing, must Me an 
And so it was. Mr. W. was dead, and had lost all.} sheaf, hath seuse enough to know that there is a Pease ee oak athe a Aza botteot chain 
| joiner, and somewhere a painter; but who, when | @2C be end eth ape ve cathe! ueroneath chi e 
he sces the wheat-sheaf itself, is so stupid as not ee ba _ ye ‘this dont. dor iat yd wht 0 
leave behind them; but if, like the brief subject of'| to say to himself, this had ‘a wise and a good | With @ bang, why that don't depreciate the value 
this memoir before us, they will be mindful of the | Creator. 
duty to give liberally —if they will recognize the Sa 
fuet that riches come from the Lard, andl ae they a 2 ae y a : mi 
are but God’s stewards—they will also administer | a husband’s heart. he = Se hehe é 
their stewardship so to transter their treasure from | mutterings of spleen, the untidy dress and cheer- ii their stockings, and sooreite and headaches 
earth to heaven, and when they go hence, find that | less home, the forbidding scowl] and deserted heart | ey want to di inthis t Ma 1. They can’t do 
they have gone to reap a hundred-foid, in another|—these and other nameless neglects, without a | Without us, dai all this good ai er and assumed 
crime among them, have harrowed to the quick | “it of brayado is only a very natural chafing under 





the heart’s core of many a man and planted there, th 


alive the promise she so kindly gave. And thongh 





2. happy al- 


come to a comfortable home —a smile of love to 





the past, and the hardest beart that ever locked it- 
self within the breast of selfish man, will soften to 
her charms, and bid her live, as she had hoped, 
her years of matchless bliss—loved, loving and con- 
tent—the source of comfort and the spring of joy. 





se 






. - Tie Poor Boy. — Don’t he ashamed, 
my lad, if you have a patch on your elbow, it is 
no mark of disgrace. It speaks well for yout in- 
dustrious mother. For our part we would rather 
see a dozen patches on your jackct than hear one 


















to smell the fumes of tobacco in your breath. No bh 


good boy will shan you because you cannot dress 


God, my boy, and if you are poor, but honest, you on 
will be respected a great deal more than if you 
were the son of a rich man, and were addicted to 
bad habits. 





teeeress Ler teachers and parents weigh well beta 
the significance of the following extract: 

“A gentleman in England was walking over his fi 
farm with a friend, exhibiting his crops, herds of hid 
cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of which his 
friend was highly pleased, but with not 
much as his splendid sheep. He had seen t) 












ns 80 rhe y 
noble specimens, and with great ecarmestness he 


asked to know how he had succeeded in producing 
such flocks. His si Y eC 





to do when husband brings home a friend to dia+ 


utes and a quarter’s notice? Has our critic a right 


of the goods. 


+ Tur Wire.—It needs oui | after all. We hold them captiye by every one of 
a Mecnce nicotine their dicky strings and coat buttons—by the rents 


rather foolish to take notice of it all. ‘hulk away, 





world’s progress have pald for their success and 
ly, and ha: 


_ The Duke of Wellington was the hardest work- 
ing man in the Peninsula; his energies never 
flagged. 
Milton from his youth applied himself with such 
indefatigable application to the study of letters 
profane or vulgur word escape from yout lips, or that it occasioned weakness of sight and ultimate 


The labor of Sir Walter Scott is evident in the 
as well as your companion; and if a bad boy some- Looe literary productions, and it is ap- 
ae anes AL Tee AP rarants Bey ROTHNEY general information which abound throughout h 
food man who was once as poor as you pend muiltitudinous works could only have been aequir 


Byron was in the habit of reading even at his 
meals. 
Luther made it a rule to translate a verse of the 
Bible every 


astonishment to Europe that in the mu 
of his other labors, besides 1 


_ Newton and Locke pursued thei 
tireless efforts, and Pope sought reti 





a i AME | interrupti istraeti 
breed frequently before, but he had never seen such Seu and dination: 
siry 
of doing something use 
mple answer was, ¢f take cate Crests, his own amount of happiness ‘and enlu: 





= 


life forever; but soon the green and undulating 
meadows spread far away iv pastoral beauty, and. 
the daises bloom along the banks where the wil- 
lows hang with bending gracefulness. 


SS ey 
POPULAR FALLACIES RESPECTING WOMEN. 


“A LADY should always be neatly and clegant- 
ly dressed; she has no excuse for appearing 
otherwise!” 
“Has she not, sir? What do you call those five 
little animals in pink aprons and pinker cheeks 
who hang around from “-morn till dewy eve?}} 
What do you call the baby, who alwiys wakes just 
when he ought to sicep, and lifts up he ful force 
of his lungs just when he ought to keep still? 
What do you call the soup, that must be seasoned. 
to a grain of pepper, and the pudding, which must 
be baked just so, or there will be trouble among 
the lords of creation? Tho coat which must be 
mended? the cravats which need only a stitch? 
the china that must be washed? the carpéta which 
must be swept? We should call these very re- 
spectable excuses for a little dishnbillo now and 
then 
“A woman gadding abroad is one of the most 
disagreeable sights in the world; her place is at 
home!” 
We are not sure of that either; not if sho wears 
a pretty bonnet, and has cheeks like the sauny 
side of a peach, and ripe, cherry kind of lips. 
Wo’ve a greut many more disagreeable things, 
and I confess a weakness for bright eyes and pret- 
ty hair. Undoubtedly her place is home, but that’s 
no reason she should shut herself up there, until 
she looks like a cherry stock or a lump of chalk. 
Who would buy the coal and calico, the marketing 
and the new music, if a woman is never to set her 
foot over the threshold? The man that wrote that 
heresy never kept house, we know. 
“Women should always be calm and composed, 
like a peaceful landscape or a serenely shining 
star. Her whole manner should carry out the idca 


All very well if the gentleman in possession of 


nary toils and turmoils. But whatis the luminay 


“A Woman should never, under any citcum- 


Might as well tell the wind not to blowon a 


But let men preach; it don’t amount to anything 


he invisible chains. On the whole, we think it 


THE NECESSITY OF LABORJ 


HIE notion is false that genius can secure its 
aims without labor. All the great minds who 


Napoleon Bonaparte worked hard and incessant- 

8 been Known to exhaust the energies of 
retarics at onc time. 
XIL, of Sweden, frequently tired ott all 
8. 





eral 





ndness. 

















vader that the immense masses of 





by dint of many years hard study. 





y day. This soon brought bim to the 
lon of his labors, and it way a matter of 
h ultipicity 
s ravelling, he could 
time to prepare such a surprising work. 

r stadies with 


7 Pope Irement so that 
ht pursue his literary operations without. 


ple 











y is essential to all; by forming the babit 
ful every day, a man in- 








. aad y ni man, t g 
breath of ewnmer aiv stirs it waters. The idle henldhifel condition of mind and yao eer 
u : et 4 wanderer may roam around it, may even pluck the | Lis mental and physical fi i 
“ ed with chee oss. s Bry- Y ” k the physical taculti 
tion coupled with cheerfulness. We sco it every-| 1 t-me-nots upon ity’ brink, Gikeue dis- | Cmployment of the first will gi 
i - He whe an ently untwine the cling- | Character, so that it is capable 
v m1 3 ing vines, and push aside the drooping leaves, un- 

gricf. He docs not know what to do, nor how to | 4 a 3 Paes es, UN: 
start. Who is the man with folded arms, stand- til he xazes into the pure depths, will ‘sce retiected | 





‘overing 


pon the bosom of the trembling 


he deep hiue heavens and the golden stars, but | 








your arms, kick your fect and stir about, vive the} da 





«+ Mey sometimes think that the high, 
ark clifls of sorrow will darken their of 


ubject at any time, and by 
© preserves bis health, hit 
water not only | Position. 


The Marquis of Spinola i 

4 et wl etl once asked Sir Hot 
fer, ‘Du you wish not to hocome suc w characters NON #0, Mn will Yok up"from those: daring) Vere a 
Then arouse yourself,—away from the arm-chair! : eter fe M 
nothing to do.” 


“ Alas! sir,” said Spi 


Li . eae . ges 
of my lambs, sir.’ Here was all the secret of his lias of others around hin, : 
large, beavy-fleeced sheep—he took care of them|  Muny a one, by judicious use of the odd smo- 
when they wero lambs. ments, those little vacancies in every day life which 
; as occur to all, shave rendered themselves famous Q 
settee + Love in a woman’s heart is like a foun- ae their fellows. 
_ Nature is preserved in its proper workin; i. 
fern Jenves. No ray of sunshine reaches it, and no | tion by constant exertion, an g cont e 


body, must exert 
ties; the conetant 
ive the strength of 
of thinging on any 
active bodily exertion 
8 fortune and worldly 


of what his brother died ?” 
died, sir,” replied Sir Horace, “of haying 





stream of'} kill any 


inola, “that is enoug! 
general of us all.” ” jouxh to 












































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Written for the Waverley Maguzine. 
THE FATED. 


“Many a heart, if lighted by asimb am, 
Would in that glory mirrorits despair." 


G9 visit yon Jone dell, whe never trod 
‘The balmy zephyr with its silver feet— 
Where ne’er the day-god shot his golden rays, 
The constant shadows with a smile to greet. 
And ceuse to wander if, amid those shades, 
There sprang no beauty and no flowers grew; 
Curse not the spot, and éay it drank the clouds 
Nor saw the cunlight that was peering through. 





The twining branches, with their darkening shield, 
Fon bid the plant to tink the sunlight's sheen ; 
That spot is like a heart around whos 

‘Sad destiny has thrown a somber screen. 
Ah, there ure hearts that never knew a smile 
‘To greet them from the cold world’s selish face, 
Within whose deep recesses only shadows fell 
Which they have learned to welcome aud embrace. 





And if, in looking for the gladsome ekies, 
‘the image mirrored back was but despair, 
Sad Destiny, not discontent, has nunrished this 
And lett its impress like a shadow there 
And tho the duy-beam from the heaveus was sent, 
It fell wot where ‘twas fleetly sent to shine; 
Another drauk its beauty, aud its vigor, too. 
Aud left the sorrowed 0’er his tate to pine. 











And when we bask amid the brilliant light 
That Heaven has spread like goldeu sunbeams near, 
Forget not that deep gricts in other hearts 
‘Are pressing, thronging, leading to degpair. 
Go search those hearts from out the busy throug, 
And pour kind words like balm upou their woes! 
Go sy mputhize with them, aud strive to rend 
‘The screen trom whence their shadows all arose. 
ALVARO. 








PRINCESS SNOWWHITE, 
BY JOHN ¢, BCHERPF. 


ANY, many years ago, there lived a king, who 

had a handsome and virtuous wife, and a 
daughter of the most exquisite beauty, fifteen 
years of age, Who on account of her beauty and of 
the delicate fri of her complexion was com- 
monly called Pr Snowwhite. This fair prin- 
cess was the delight of her parents and the pride 
of her kingdom, and was looked up to by all as the 
staudard of grace and beauty 

But, that Princess Snowwhite should grow up, 
notunly a pretty, but also a good and accomplished 
girl, was the sole care of her mother, the queen, 
She had her daughter instructed in sewing, knit- 
ting, cooking and baking, and used to tell her on 
every occasion :— 

“ Snowwhite, be always good and pious; virtue 
and u gincere heart are the greatest riches of man- 
kind—they alone remain, when beauty, youth, hap- 
piness and wealth have forsaken us.” 

Snowwhite did not forget this advice, and was 
so virtuous and amiable, so prudent and modest, 
thatevery body praised her, aud her mother often, 
shedding tears of joy, exclaime 

“ Ah, how happy Snowwhite makes me, and how 
I pitty all women who are not so fortunate as to 
possess an affectionate daughter as Snowwhite.” 

Oue day, when she took a walk with the king, 
her spouse, he said to hei 

“Indeed, my queen, heretofore I used to be very 
sorry that ! had no son, but since Snowwhite grows 
up so beautiful and lovely I do not envy any other 
king for his princes; yes, Tam certain that Snow- 
white will be renowned throughout the world ou 
account of her beauty—more than any prince— 
and that the greatest king in the world will es- 
teem himself fortunate if he receives the hand 
of this angel. Well, my beloved consort, you 
are still very handsome, and even my enemies have 
admitted that I was not so very ugly when we 
eclebrated our nuptials.” 

‘The good quecn, whilst listening to her husband, 
smiled sweetly; but, alas! he was too soon depriv- 
ed of her affections by her untimely death, shortly 
after this conversation. 

The king was much affected and grieved at the 
loss of his beloved consort; Princess Snowwhite 
was inconsolable, and wept day and night. She 
wore a mourning suit and enveloped her hair ina 
yeil, and was a stranger to joy and pleasure. 

‘A’ year had elapsed, the king laid his mourhing 
aside on the anniversary of the death of his 
wife, and declared to his 1 ithful subjects that he 
was resolved to marry again in order to give Prin- 
cess Snowwhite another mother, Then he chose 
some of his courtiers as ambassadors, and com- 
manded them to visit all the courts, and look 
round amongst the daughters of the kings and 
princes, and tell him who was the prettiest prin- 
cess, and he would choose for his future bride. 

The ambassadors set out and travelled from 
court to court. Atlast they returned, and were all 
of the opinion, that the Princess Kitel, the daugh- 
ter of the Duhe of Cararica, was the most hand- 
some and majestic looking princess in the world, 
the Princess Snowwhite excepted. Hearing this, 
the king sent her an offer of marriage; Princess 
Kitel, and the Duke, her father, were much pleas- 
ed with it, and a few months afterwards the bride 
entered the residence of the king with the greatest 










































pomp. 

‘As much as Snowwhite had loved her mother, 
and as much as she monrned for her, yet she 
hoped to find in queen Eitel another mother and a 
true friend, and therefore she went to meet her in 
her costliest dress of purest white —her favorite 
color—and to greet: her as became her father’s 
daughter. She kissed the hand of Queen Eitel 
and said, with tears in her eyes: . 

“JT weleome you with all my heart, and w 
nothing more ardently than to deserve your mater- 
nal affection.” i 

‘The newly arrived queen, viewing Snowwhite 
with contemptuous surprise, replied: 

“ Dear child, to represent your mother I am: cer- 
tainly too young yet, but [will take care of you, 
and do everything for your improvement. a 

Thereupon she suffered Snowwhite to kiss her 
hand, and went with her to the balcony of the pal- 
ace, beneath which crowds of people were ussem- 
Died, who, atcording to the announcement of the 
day’s festitives, previously prepared, greeted the 
queen with unanimous and continual cheering. 
‘At this reception Queen Eitel was Tmuch pleased, 
strutted up aud down with ber train, and con: 
ered herself the first and hundsomest lady in the 
world; in her joy she even regarded Snowwhite 
with pleasure, and assured her of her friendship, 
Queen Eitel’s heart was not bad, but she was very 














proud of her heauty, Her greatest wish was—not 
only to be, but also to be esteemed the handsomest; 
and only when a rival was inentioned, would her 
very vindictive feelings be ex: iud, which then 
knew no bounds. 

Such being the queen’s disposition, how unfor- 
tunate was it for Snowwhite, that, while they stood 
on the balcony, some of the people were heard to 
say, “ How beautifal the queen is, she is almost 
ag beantiful as Snowwhite!” 

She queen felt much enraged at this, but again 
said to herself, “These people do not know what 
beauty is, they are common country-peuple, and 
because they have known Snowwhite longer they 
are used to giving her the preference.” 

But in the-evening, whilst promenading with the 
noblemen and ladies of her court, in the garden, 
the queen, unperceived, likewise overheard some 
of them saying, “If we had not Snowwhite our 
queen would be the handsomest woman in the 
kingdom.” 

She retired to her sleeping room with angry feel- 
ings, nud took out of 2 cabinet, a magic mirror, 
the present of a fairy, who was her god-mother, 
and which possessed the rare pift of giving a true 
auswer to every question which might be put to it. 
Quite dejected, she asked the mirror: 

“ Thou magic mirror hear me call, 
Suy, who is prettiest of all?” 

“ Snowwhite!” answered the mirror. 

“ And why not 1?” 

“ Because Snowwhite lives!” 

“Tr that is the case, she shall not live much long- 
er,” cried tho queen, and resolved to remove every 
obstacle that prevented her from being the hand- 
somest in the kingdom. 

‘The wicked and vain queen did not know of any 
other way to become the handsomest in the king- 
dom but to accomplish Snowwhite’s death as soon 
as possible. She herself had not the courage to de- 
prive her of her life, but she hired two men for 
that purpose, and paid them well. One day the 
queen arranged a great hunting party and invited 
Snowwhite to accompany her. Snowwhite sat by 
the queen, who appeared to he very kind to the 
princess in an open chariot. They shortly came to 
a dense part of the forest—their followers were far 
behind them —2nd the queen asked Snowwhite to 
step out and gather some wild flowers. Suowwhite 
readily sprang from the chariot to cull the flowers, 
but before she could present them to her step-mo- 
thert he queen suddenly drove off, and Snowwhite 
found herself alone in the wilderness. 

“ Alas, what shall become of me!” cried the un- 
fortunate girl, and was about to follow the car ize, 
which had already disappeared in the distance, 
when two wild looking men approached and held 
her back. 

“God help me, I must die!” shricked Snow- 
white, and raised her hands, afraid to look at the 
Dlackened faces of these men; but one of them 
spoke kindly to her and e 

“Do not be alarmed, princess, we are not so bad 
as we appear to be. Queen Eitel bid us to kill you, 
but we affected to obey her only, because we were 
atraid of her wrath. ‘Trust that we did not intend 
to do you any harm; we leave you here and return 
to your mother, whom we will assure that her 
command has been executed. But you must prom- 
ise us, for your and our sake, never to return to 
the court of your father, that people may think 
you dead!” 

Snowwhite in her fear, promised whatever the 
men asked of her, and in her grief did not observe 
that they had left her, and Abat she was alone in 
the forest. a : 

At lust, having dried hefears, she looked round 
her and walked a little d#rance. “Some time or 
other I must come out of this forest,” she said, 
consoling herself aud proceedtd courageously on 
her way. 

Having left Snowwhite alone in the woods, 
Queen, joined her followers again. With 
tears and lamentations she narrated, that Snow- 
white had left the chariot for 2 moment, to get 
some strawberries, when 2 fierce wolf came and 
tore the princess to  picces, Relating this sh 
wrung her hands, and the king, who believed his 
consort, wept bitterly at the death of his_beluyed 
daughter, and could not be consoled. Ile com- 
manded his courtiers to search through the whole 
forest, in order to find at least the corpse of bis 
lost child; but when the servants returned they 
reported they could not sce anything of the prin- 
cess. 

Snowwhite, instead of finding the termination of 
the forest, went even more astray. At last she 
saw at a little distance a small hut, and strained 
every nerve to reach it. In a few minutes she 
stood before the hut and knocked at the door, but 
nobody was to be seen or heard; she knocked 
once more, and called out: 

“Dear folks, pray open the door, it is no enemy 
who calls you, it is only poor, persecuted Snow- 
white!’ no one answered. 

Hereupon Snowwhite took courage and opened 
the door herself. The inside of the hut did not 
look at all miserable, but the different articles in it 
lay pell-mell, as if it were a bachelor’s hall, from 
the walls of which large cobwebs hung in festoons. 
Snowwhite opened another door which led into a 
small comfortable room, the inhabitants of which 
seemed to be verv rich, as here and there lay 
sparkling precious stones and costly ingots of gold. 
In the middle of the room stood a smiull table, and 
round that seven small chairs; on the table lay a 
cloth, and on that were seven napkins, knives and 
forks, seven picks, seven howls, seven 
seven tumblers. In each bowls! 
cooked vegetables, on exch plate a piece of meat, 
and near it & small loaf, Snowwhite was very 
hungry, and her appetite at last overcome all her 
scruples, which at first deterred her, to take what 
was not her own, 

“The people will not get angry, [ think, when 
they hear that poor Snowwhite has her satisfied 
her hunger,” she said, and took a little out of each 
bowl, cach plate, aud of cach loaf, ate it wyh a 
good appetite. 
|. Then she went into a second room, where she 
found seven small beds, as white ns snow. The 
princess being much tired lay down in the first bed, 
but she hud to compres herself 80 imuch that she 
arose and Jay down in the second bed. Finding 
that also two narvow, she lay down on the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and at last in the seventh bed, 
where she remained, and quietly fell asleep. 



























































Snowwhite was still asleep, when the door open- 
ed and seven friendly-looking dwarfs with brown 
complexions and lony noses entered the room. 
‘They were about to sit down at the table and cat 
their dinner, when the first exclaimed + 

“ Who has eaten of my bread?” The second re- 
peated— Who has eaten of my beans?” and the 
other five cried all together— who has eaten of 
my meat?” 

‘But without entoring into further inquiries, sce- 
ing nobody in the room, they sat down and ate 
and drank to their heart's content. After dinner 
they went into the bedroom, and tho first, cried 
with astonishment 

“Who has been in my bed?” And whilst five 
others asked the same question, the seventh ex- 
eames, delighted —“ See here, who lies in my 

ed 2” 

Snowwhite, awakened by this outcry, sprang 
quickly from the bed, and imploringly begged the 
dwarfs to excuse her for having used their prop- 
erty. She related her sad tale and entreated them 
to afford her protection and friendship. 

The good dwarfs were much pleased with Snow- 
white; her lov face, her sweet air, aud her un- 
protected condition captivated them 80 in favor of 
the princess that they assured Snowwhite a thou- 
sand times her presence was very agreeable to 
them, she might stay as long as she liked; nay, 
they would think themselves very fortunate if she 
could be prevailed upon to spend her lifetime with 
them. 

They showed Snowwhite many pretty things 
which they had made themselves, and precious 
stones, and gold. The first dwarf told her that 
every day they would go away very early to work 
Deneath the ground in the mines; at noon. they 
would return home, and, having gone again to 
work after dinner, they would be back at snnset. 
Having come home they could entertain Snow- 
white with singing and dancing; and if she would 
keep house for them and prepare their meals—in 
case she learned to cook — they would treat her 
with the greatest respect. 

“You sball want for nothing,” said another 
dwarf, “ for we have people who, in return for our 
labor, send to our kitchen meat, and fish, pastry 
and wine, whilst we ourselves cultivate in our gar- 
den the choicest frnits and vegetables,” 

“ But, being a princess,” quoth another dwarf, 
“yon have perhaps not learned to cook—?” 

“Oh,” said the princess, interrupting him, “my 
deceased mother had me taught everything which 
2 woman should learn, and you can rely upon me 
perfectly well.” 

“Well, then, let us go to ou! work,” cried the 
dwart’s, “and bid her an affectionate farewell.” 

‘As soon as Snowwhite was alone, she examined 
every part of the hut, put everything to its proper 
place, cleaned the rooms, and prepared a good sup- 
per. After that she took new garments which she 
found in a chest, and of which the dwarfs had 
made her a present, and dressed herself so neatly 
and handsomely, that she was much pleased with 
herself. 

In the evening the dwarfs returned from work, 
and were delighted to see everything so clean and 
neat. Snowwhite had to take her seat at the first 
pl at the table, where it gave her much joy to 
hear her cooking so much praised. After supper 
the dwarfs took their dear Snowwhite out to the 
garden, and danced round her, full of mirth and 

ctv. The setting sun ¢limmered through the 
green leaves of the trees, and improved the color 
of the flowers which blossomed under richly load- 
ed fruit trees. 

«“ Ah! how beautiful it is here,” exclaimed Snow- 
white, “did I not know that my father is grieved 
at my loss [ would be perfectly happy Ry 

The good dwarfs endeavored to console her, and 
by degrees she became quite reconciled, and ina 
few weeks the princess was as much at home in 
the hut as if she were born there, She worked, re- 
joiced at the affection of the dwarfs, oftett walked 
jn the beautiful garden, and did not long for any 
greater happiness than to live here forever, useful 
and in peace. 

The King, Snowwhite’s father, was still very de- 
jected on account of the supposed death of his 
uzhter, but he concealed his grief to please his 
young consort, who did not like to see melancholy 
faces. 

The Queen was now, though inwardly not at 
pence, apparently happy; her vanity was satisfied, 
Snowwhite had disappeared, and she was now the 
handsomest woman in the kmgdom. To enjoy her 
fortune and her fame she one day took the mirror, 
and said: 

“Thou magic mirror, hear me call, 
Say, who is the prettiest of all?” 

Thereupon the mirror answered, “ Snowwhite, 
Snowwhite, Snowwhite!””? and the queen was 80 
much frightened that the magic mirror slipped 
out of her hands. 

‘At last she took it up again and asked, “ And 
where is Snowwhite ?” 

“Deep in the forest, in the hut with the dwarfs.” 

Many thanks to thee, magic mirror, now I will 
destroy her surely with my own hands.” 

The wicked queen now conceived a plan to get 
rid of Snowwhite with certainty, and hastened to 
execute it, 

The next morning she started in her carriage 
for the forest, and on approaching the hut of the 
dwarfs she alighted and took off her beautiful 
sill cloak, beneath which she wore the disguise of 
a pediar, 

Thus, and having painted her face in order not 
to be recognized by Snowwhite, she advanced to 
the hut and knocked at the door, 

Snowwhite opened it and asked what she 
wanted. 

“Oh!” said the queen, with a feigned voice, “I 
have many pretty things for sale, perhaps you 
would like to buy something ?” ‘ 

Snowwhite had received money of the dwarfs, 
and, being a young, pretty girl, and consequently 
liking to be always dressed very neatly, she bought 
a beautiful silken girdle, 

“ Allow me,” snid the queen. “I will help you to 
put it on;” and, saying this, she drew the lacings 
so tightly that Snowwhite lost her breath and fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

Glad of having succeeded so well, the wicked 
queen hastened back to her palace. There she 
presently asked the magic mirror: “ How is Snow- 















































white?” 





“ She is dead,” replied the mirror, an 
was now perfectly satistied. 7 and the queen 

‘The poor dwarfs, how they were frightened, and 
how they lamented, when they found their ‘good 
Snowwhite dead on the ground. ¢ 
They wept bitterly, and carried the corpse into 
the hue a . a 
Whilst they were bewailing and crying, i 
curred to one of them to ante Snowwhiges. on 
die, and, oh! joy—as soon as the strings were 
Joosened, Snowwhite could breathe agnin, and re- 
covered. The dwarfs almost forgot themselves 
with joy, as ina few minutes their dear Snowwhite 
was again restored to health and spirits, 

They asked what had happened to her, and, 
whilst they were absent, to speak to no person, x 
This Snowwhite promised, and the dwarfs re- 
turned the next day quietly to their work. 
Several weeks passed away, Snowwhite lived 
happy and undisturbed, as formerly, and no living 
soul came near her. 

Some time afterwards the king, her father, gave 
a briiliant feast in honor of a foreign prince, who 
was a visitor at his palace. Queen Eitel dressed. 
herself most splendidly, and hardly knew herself 
from pride and joy. But before she left her dregs- 
ing room she took the mirror and asked; ‘ 

“Thou magic mirror hear me call: 
Say. who is the prettiest of all?” 

The mirror presently answered, “ Snowwhite, 
Snowwhite, Snowwhite!” 2 

“ Vow is that possible? Where does she live?” 
questioned the frightened queen. 

The mirror replied: “deep in the forest in the 
hut with the dwarfs!” 

Frantic with rage, the queen attended the feast, © 
determined to murder Snowwhite the next day. 

Therefore, the next day she drove to the forest, 
disguised as an old woman. When not far from 
the hut she alighted, and trusting to Snowwhite’s 
good-heartedness, passed it by, bent down as if by *, | 
fatigue, a few paces from the hut upon the grass, 

Snowwhite thought of the warning of the 
dwarfs, but her compassion for the poor old wo- - 
man prevailed over every other feeling. 

She hastily loft the hut and stepped towards the 
woman to assist her. ‘“Ithank you, dear child, 
for your good will, although I am not in want of 
it,” said the false queen, assuming 4 friendly tone; 
“Tam a powerful fairy and will reward you for 
your good will.” 

‘At this she took a glittering necklace from her 
pocket and fastened it round Snowwhite’s neck, 
but so tight that forthwith the breath failed her, 
and shs swooned away. When the quecn saw 
this shee xclaimed: “ Well, this time suc cannot 
be restored to life,” and returned home quite de- 
lighted. 

Fortuuately the good dwarfs returned from their 
work soon after the queen had withdrawn, They 
found Snowwhite swooning and immediately toro 
off the necklace, whereupon she again awoke to 
life. 

Now that Snowwhite was revived, the dwarfs 
were happy, but they were also angry because she 
had not obeyed better. They reproved her, and 
she had to promise in fature neither to go to the 
door, nor to allow anybody to come in while the 
dwarfs were absent. 

Snowwhite promised, and could easily keep her 
word as nobody appeared. 

Thus good Snowwhite passed away—her cruel 
step-mother was so certain of having killed her, 
that she did not think it necessary to,ask the mir- 
ror. She adorned herself, and did not trouble ber 
mind much with the thought of having depri 
Snowwhite of her life. 

The princess also in time forgot that already 
twice her life was in danger, and longed occasion- 
ally to walk, even alone, in the garden or the 
woods. 

‘Once, for want of pastime, the queen thought or 
it, to ask her mirror, 

“Thou magic mirror bear me call; 
Say, who is the prettiest of all?” 

Who can describe the rage of the queen when 
the mirror replied: “Suowwhite, Snowwhite, 
Snowwhite!” Why, docs this abominable girl in- 
tend to live forever and ever!” cried the queen in 
a passion; “ but this time I shall and must des- 
troy her, even if I am obliged to wring off her 
neck with my own hands. : 

One beautiful autumn morning Snowwhite sat 
by the window of the: hut, and strewed food for 
several birds, when a country-woman approached 
the hut, and said, friendly greeting to Snowwhite, 
« Well, dear child, would you like to buy some of 
these pretty apples which I have here in the 
basket?” 

“No!” replied Snowwhite; “I dare not leave 
the hut, nor allow anybody to come in.” 

“Very strange,” answered the bad queen, for 
nobody else but she was the country-woman— 
“put as you like; yet, I am so much picased with 
you that I will make you @ present of an apple, 
You shall have the best with the reddest cheeks! 

She picked-.out the best apple and gave it to 
Snowwhite, who took it with many thanks and 
ate it. 

The apple was poisoned, and good Snowwhite, 
in attempting to swallow it, fell senseless. 

This time the queen hoped Snowwhite had closed 
her eyes forever, ‘and left the forest much pleased. 

The dwarfs came home to eat their dinner and 
found Snowwhite dead, All their endeavors to 
bring her to life again proved fruitless. - 

They wept and cried in perfect despair. “Poor 
Snowwhite,” they exclaimed, ‘if we had not left 
you alone, perhaps you would be alive yet. Ibis 
but too probable that your base step-mother has 
murdered you; alas! we poor dwarfs, now we are 
alone again; we no longer have our dear, beauti- 
ful Snowwhite.” : ‘ 

The dwarfs dressed her with & beautiful silk 
dress, adorned her with flowers and precious 
stones, and put her in a coffin made of glass, 
which they placed in the garden amongst the 
shadiest trecs. 5 

Meanwhile the bad quecn ask the magic mirror. 


“Thou magic mirror hear me call: 
Say, who is the prettieat of all?” 
and the magic mirror replied this time to her 
greatest joy: “You, you, you?” 
Two days already Snowwhite lay in the coffin, 
and she yet looked as beautiful as if she only 




















































slept; so that the dwarfs found it almost imposs 
ble to part from her. They continually sto 
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around the coffin and lamented; sometimes they 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 
sang songs of mourning and strewed flowers over I 


N the cold winter season, 


would grasp its concealer round the waist, put its 
feet in the stirrups aud ae at ease rel ny it- 
s self at a given signal, ete. The sword being pier 
When the grouud is-all frozen, ed through the basket is a very easy matter. A| But to anewer it tully, my dear, 
The foliage all sear; little rose-pink and sponge would produce the of- anes rather e BeriOus take 
When the blasts of December fect of blood, and, as so the recking, imagination nd 0 ina puntering Ways, ae 
a piteously roar, goes a long way to assist in, all such proceedings. Dir cantare SME OF a cong” Bs 
pat ie just to remember Of course those Indian conjurers are, like our own, To tell what they do at the Spring! 
Broke at home—it’s all deception; and I think the above 
idea as to how it is done, or something like it, is a 
plausible view of the matter. 


A SONG OF SARATOGA. 


6¢PRAY, whut do they do at the Springs? ” 
‘The question is easy to ask; 











ate the third day, just as they were about to go 
to tho garden, they perceived at a little distance a 
splendid chariot, drawn by six milk white horses. 
An outrider alighted before the hut and asked the 
dwarfs if his master, the prince of Fanfaret, who 
‘was coming, could rost for an hour at their hut. 
‘Tho dwarts told tho servant they would be proud 
of the honor to receive the princo, and _prosently 
tho chariot drove up, and a young beautiful prince 
alighted, followed by the houschold. 
é 





When within your snug cot, 
With naught to molest, 

It should ne'er be forgot 
That some are distrest; 

Then the children of want 


Tnprimis, my darling, they driuk 
The waters so sparkling and clear; 
Though the flavoi ix none of the best, 

‘Aud the odor exceeding queer; 
But the fluid is mingled, you kuow,! 





GETTING ALONG SLOWLY. 





Why are you so melancholy ?? asked the 
i kindly, 5 
eee Aas?” Zehed the dwarfs, “ our darling, our 
Snowwhite is dead!” With tbis they showed him 
the corpse, and the prince was so much curaptured 
with the beauty which had resisted even death, 
that he knecled down near the coffin and wept bit- 
terly. Then ho rose and followed the dwarfs to 
the hut. % 

Meanwhile the cook of the prince had taken 
possession of the small kitchen of the dwarfs, to 
prepare dinner for the prince. Hearing of Snow- 
white, he ran, with a ladle in his hand to the gar- 
den, to sec her. By some accident the ladle slipped 
from his fingers and fell upon Suowwhite’s right 
cheek, and—Snowwhite opened her right eye! 
The cook instantly clapped her on her left cheek, 
and she opened the other cye also. 

The dwarfs full of delight and rejoicing, has- 
tened to Snowwhite; and the apple, which had 
stuck in her throat, fortunately camo out through 
the mouth, and she breathed again. 

The prince, now perceiving her still handsomer 
than before, asked her to become his wife, to 
which she immediately consented. He took her 
with him, and Snowwhite, who thanked the dwarfs 
a thousand times, promised to visit them every 
year, and kept her word. 

Her nuptials wero most splendidly celebrated. 
Queen Eitel also was invited, and there, compelled, 
although Snowwhite interecded for her, to dance 
in shoes of red-hot iron. 








Spurn not from your door. 
Butin charity grant 
Your aid to the poor. 


For while you're regaling 
On luxuries rare, 
Lo, they are bewailing 
Their lot in despai 
They are struggling with woes, 
You never endure; 
Then show pity to tliose 
‘Who are needy and poor. 








And while you are supplied 
‘With all you desire, 
To them are denied 
Food, raiment and fire. 
Then if you have the power, 
Their weal to ensure, 
, delay not an hour 
‘To give to the poor. 


And when to the poor 

Assistance you grant, 
Pause not to enquire 

The cause of their want; 
But let it suffice 

‘To every good doer, 
To kuow he supplies 


The wauts of the poor. VaLerus, 





ACONJURER’S FEAT, 


apes experiment is performed by means of a 
trick-table, notwithstanding a cloth hangs in 
front of the table, which is lifted up, showing the 


“| should feel grateful, for it is a great thing, it is de- 


'UCH is the answer frequently given to inquiries 
respecting the worldly prosperity of our friends. 
“ How are you getting alone?” “Well, I dou’t 
know, getting along slowly.” The question and 
answer may be set down as among the most famil- 
iar phrases, asked and answered over and over 
again, just as unthinkingly and unmeaningly, as 
the salutation yiven in passing, “ Good-day—How- 
d’yc-do?” But without stopping to quarrel with 
custom, we will suppose that the answer is made, 
as in many cases it may be in all soborness and. 
truth, and sec if we cannot draw from it some les- 
sons of practical utility. “Getting along slowly.” 
This is generally spoken, whenever carnestiy ut- 
tered, in a regretful, fault-finding tone, and yet 
contains an admission for which the individual 
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cidedly a meritorious achievement to bo getting 
along at all in this busy, crowding, selfish world of 
ours. 

By getting along a person means that he is ad- 
vancing in his worldly interests, that he is increas- 
ing in prosperity, gaining riches; but ho says 
slowly. Let him remember that “slow and sure” 
has been the maxim of the wisest and wealthiest 
men. Let the man who feels that he is “jetting 
along,” look around him and scun closely the con- 
dition and circumstances of many whom he knows, 
Here is Mr. A., and Mr. B., with others, who had 
before seemed to him as model business nen, who 
he supposed were getting along rapidly. Now he 








With wholesome medicinal things, : 
So they drink, and they drink, and they drink; 
‘And that's what they do at the Springs! 


Then with appetites keen as a kuite, 
They hasten to brerktast or dine; 
(The fatter precisely at three: 
The yormer frow seven till nine) 
Ye gods! what a rustle aud rash 
When the eloquent dinner-bell rings! 
Then they eat. and they eat, und they eat— 
And that's what they do ut the Springs. 


Now they stroll in the beautiful walks, 
Or loll in the shade of the trees, 
Where many a whisper is heard 
‘That uever is told by the breeze; 
Aud hands are commingled with hunds, 
Regardiess of coujugal riuga; 
And they flirt, and they flict, und they flirt— 
‘Aud that’s what they do ai the Spring. 


The drawing-rooms pow ure ublaze, 
And music is shrieking awa 

Terpsichore governs the hour, 
‘And Fashion was never 80 gay! 

Au arm ‘round a tapering waist, 
How closely and toudly it clings; 

So they waltz. aud they waltz, aud'they waltz— 
And that’s what they do at the Spriuge. 


In short, as it goes in the world— 
They cat, and they drink, and they sleep; 
They talk, andthey walk, and they woo; 
‘They sing. aud they Jangh, aud they weep 
They read, and they ride, aud they dauce: 
(With uther unmentionable thitigs.) 



















































iE c d They pray, aud they play, aud they pas— 
7 Snowwhite and her consort lived happily for | audience that there is nothing under it, and no ap-| penetrates beneath the glittering surface and finds Abd that's what they do at the Springs. 
i many, many years, parent preparation. The table has a trap on the| them, instead of being firmly planted upon the Saxe. 
d surface-top, large enouzh to admit of a person get- | high rounds of the ladder of fortune, merely held : 
: REFLECTIONS. ting through it; it is made in two halves. A large { Suspended by specious promise to pay, and in mo- THREE BAD HABITS. _ 7 
4 ITH many fears of coming ill basket, as tall as the child who is to disappear, is | mentary dread of dropping into ruin. And still HERE are three weakuesses in our habits which 
W ‘On manhood’s verge J etand} produced; the child is placed upon the table, cov- | others whom he had once known as eminently suc-| 1 are very common, aud which have a prejudicial 
be And crowding thoughts my bosom fill, ered with the basket. A pistol is fired; the basket cessful merchants, he secs already suffering in the | influence in ow welfare, The first is giving way 
, ‘And words have not command is shown empty, and the child gone. Immediate-| lowest vale of poverty. Let him go out from | to the ease or indulgence of the moment, instead. 
it To give them breath, now as they roll ly on the basket being covered over, the boy or girl | among his own acquaintances and look upon the|of doing at once what ought to be done. This 
« Their swelling tide within my soul. gots through the trap. Where does he go to? The | thousands in the city who are trying to get along | practice almost diminishes the beneficial effects of 
Bi I've passed glad ehildhood’s laughing years, table has a second top, which fits exactly under-]} in the world, He will see that the large majority | our actions, and otter leads us to nbstain from ac- 
my So formed for scenes of mirth; . neath the top; is held up by strong india rubber | of them are incessently wrestling against seeming | tion altogether; as, for instance, if, at this season 
I’ve wondered if ite many tears bands, one at each corner. When the vanishing | fate. They try und strive, and contrive and study; | of the year there is a gleam of sunshine, of which 
bi Were emblems ot joy’s birth: individual opens one half of the trap, and places struggle hard at one thing, then another; fail, be-} we ieel we ought to take advantage, but we have 
Tr If they that dimmed our tender light, his foot upon the underneath top, he forces it| gin again; work early, late; in fact enfer into #{ not the resolution to leave at the moment a com- 
i. Made us regret our boyhood’s flight. down to its position, viz: upon four small projec- | perfect warfare against body, mind and life itself. | fortuble scat or an attractive occupation, we miss 
7 ©, yes! those years are quickly fled, tions or shoulders, one upon each leg of the table, | And they can’t get along. These toiling, struggling | the most favorable opportunity, and, perhaps, ut 
Rnd who eould bid them stay? and lays himself down upon this shelf. The shelf, | thousands would teel that a new life had come to | last justify ourselves in remaining indoors on tho 
sui Their joys they had, but o’er their dead of course, is not pressed down any further than | them, and rejoice with unspeakable joy if they | ground that the time for exercise is past. One evil 
: Soou sorrow held her sway ; the drapery which hangs around it can conceal; | were afforded the least cause for saying, we arc] attendant upon the habit of procrastination is, that 
al And thougpetul ellideod’s griem, I trow, it is generally the last trick the conjuror performs. | getting along slowly. e it produces a certain satisfaction of the mind which 
oie ' : The curtain down, the mysterious disappearer of | If you really are getting along slowly in worldly | impedes and deranges the animal functions, and 
bie And I have paseed the dream of youth, course re(eases himself from his narrow prison; | prosperity, and in honorable reputation, then you | tends to prevent the attainment of a high state of 
Whose yeurs eo many prized ; but I have seen it done by causing a re-nppear-} have abundant reason for rejoicing. All great, | health. A preception of what is right, followed by 
iE Its phantom—hopes so void of truth, ance. In that case the basket is placed upon the} xvand, and durable things are of slow growth. | a promptness of execution, would reuder the way 
'y soul with horror flies; table a second time, and the concealed child re-| The grand old trees of the forest require centuries | of life perfectly smooth, Children should be told 
‘i aon fy Joys, and sorrows all gains his position under the basket. The conjur-| to perfect their majestic proportions. The noblest}to do nothing but what is reasonable, but they 
is , ; or then litts the drapery a second time, and noth-| animals are of long life and slow development; | should be taught to do whut they are told at once, 
C My master’s harshness and the school ing is seen under tho table, becauso, of course, | and from twenty-five to thirty years are requisite |The habit will stand them instead all their lives. 
ie cannot quite forget; when the weight is taken off the trick shelf, the in- | to the mature growth of man in his physical and |The second weakness is, when we have mado a 
nad T can but know thatif by rule, dia rubber bands spring it up close underneath the | mental being. “Gradual development is the great | good resolution, and have partially failed in exe- 
"a eae temper 8 io Se uaee Bi top of the table, lngv of nature, and is applicable to almost every- | cuting it, we are very apt to abandon it altozethe 
Tee one tear oe gett Phtertces { have seen and conversed with gentlemen from | thing pertaining to human socicty. Speed either/or instance, if a’person who hus becu acce 
thal P » a India who relate most extraordinary accounts of | Uebilitates, or insures danger. Hot house plants | tomed to rise at ten resolves to rise at six, and at 
ait And now I stand to weave my web Phe jugglers in that country, and the following is | are puny, fragile things, and he who rides astride | ter a few successful attempts, happens to sleep till 
ae In life's poor fleeting show: the description I have had of the basket and child | the locomotive may glory in the specd with which | seven, there is great danger that bo will relapse 
As tide that’s gathered to its ebb, trick, a8 performed by them. he passes the pobr pedestrian by the wayside, and | into his former habit, or probably even yo beyond. 
gud Oe pence! ah Hows. de ‘A party of jugglers request and obtain pormis-| ## the samo time meditate upon the chances of it, and lie till noun.’ Ir is the same with resolu- 
Ite curtent guide propitious sion to perform in an open square, the barrack- | b&ving his name in print among the list of killed | tions as to economy, or temperance, or anything 
yard. Tho juggler has no table or apparent ap- | #d wounded. | : else; if we cannot do all we intend, or muke one 
Task not for the lnurelled wreath paratus to aid him in his trick. He performs a} Let no one infer that we would favor idlencss | stip, we aro apt to give up entirely. Now what 
via oe ee eeek my brow: ‘ae Welk: number of marvels which would make tho fortune | °t discourage proper effort. We speak not a word | we should aim at is, alway's tu do the best we can 
ri, Slo plensuse ta Amor Bo er which hat of any conjurer in this country, and then he intro-| *g2inst the most strenuous exertions after wealth, | under existing ci umst:nces ; and then our pro- 
file On int alee tee wae OF lite duces the basket and child irick. A little black | When attended by a cheerful disposition, and guid-| gress, with the exception of slight interruptions, 
“a ‘To shun nor mingle in its strite. fellow, who has been assisting him in his various yee ones of ane charity ane oe ee cme: would be continual. ‘Che third and last weakness 
sit x 3 the juggler ge + 5 » tha 2 ic oii ‘tice of ati 
a A special boon I will not crave, experiments, commits some fault; the juggler gets muring, ungrateful spirit so frequently manifested to which I allude is the practice of cating and 





the request of the performers) being there to keep{ MY have the same heart of thankfulness, the ‘The Sabbath of the ye 
AGARWAL Laas ees the crowd off and protect them, that the audience game, Boneronny of Purpose, and be distinguished When the sun shed A soh a farewell ray, 
men af laat may ea nds ar was 60 excited that they would have {aid violent} bY the same nobleness of character. And jourueys slowly ou his sileut way, 
ii, That £ wheu my poor task is done, hands upon them. [ have uo doubt that this per- | — ASA And wiutry storms are uear. 
May rest in peace screne: formance, as described, did take place. How then Written for the Waverley Magazine. Sweet is the autumnal rose 
; And on my dust may friendship dear, could it be accomplished? The performer is sur- TO ANNIE. That lingers Jate in bloom 
ei 1 ask but for affeotion’s tear. rounded by his audience. Livery movement back KNOY : Aud while the north wind on its bosom blows, 
val $$$ 0 and front can be seen. How did he perform his I EN OW hore Save are past. and Sted: Upon the chill and misty air bestows , 
a +teseees THB OKRA PLANT.—Tho consumption | trick? The only way I can imagine is as thus: | - ‘And with thempniany a iriendly one ee 4 cherishing perfume. 
: of this plant has materially increased within a few] In the first place, supposing the basket to have ‘That with us idly played aud roved. Sweet js life's setting ray, + 
Me years. Mr. John Buckland, of Monmouth coun- | a cloth lining, puiuted similar to such basket-work, Ik “ % eee Hope stands smiling near; 
aa ty, N. J., now raises soven acres per annum.{and at the top of such basket a leather strap was ‘Buel plensict wot sec auala. i 5 en tie pou) mets ou the tature day, 
ti When the pods are in a fresh state they are| firmly fixcd in the form of a festuon, so that the Ay heb ts ts ON Heaven te estes ber homeward way 
a used for soup, and give off a mucilage which en-|chiid could lean his stomach over, his legs hany- And joytul ae the blooming Howers, serch are pes 
oe riches the soup materially, while the less soluble | ing over ono side, and bis head and arms on the ; Apy : i 
BD portion of the pod are softened together with the | other, and then, by touching a string, the lining But if not here, dear friend of mine, eA TURE OF AN Antist.—Tho 
seeds, and produce an admirable pottuge. The| would completely conceal the child; the juggler gr) Should not kuow that pence and love, ist, we ee tee fays that Taylor an 
ja gumbo of the south is made with this plant. The | kicked the basket violently, the boy inside favors Wherever cribs cea rave! nnd white jn the were tho maxidcent eon 
Na soup is always ensy of digestion, and very nutri-| the motion of the basket, and away it zocs spin- ee octical : y Ne qnountains the buttle broke Ins 
bie tious. When the plant is suffered to ripen, the ning along. The child is then seen emerging And if no more we live beside Was ao tro ae Hastening down, he 
seeds are large and hard, and the amount pro-| from the crowd, the attention of the spectators is Each other in our earthly race, d. ian by a Doly of retreating Indians, 
‘ duced is very great; these, by being burned, pro- | directed to it, and the assistants of the juggler at May we, through Him who bicd and died, on t hk ing turned another way, he was sven and 
P duce an imitation of coffee scarcely inferior to the | this particular moment remove the basket to their] « At last obtait His love and grace. whot at by the whites; turning another course, he 
itt best Mocha, while the fibrous character of the poi | baggage heap, caravan, or whatever it may be, Then dim life's brightest hours will Tor rere bx the regulars, who mistook him 
strongly recommends it to paper-makers. [t is|nnd the prisoner from the basket is released. Then bush the eveutat foie of cari ext redehin, ltedeuce of itwasito get to camp, 
perfectly evident, to those who have examined it,|'There are, 1 consider, two children to perform No strange or wild enchanting dream, hich re fring at him on sight. Reaching a 
“ that neither the aloe, the beech-wood, ordinary | this trick. We will suppose, nmong a miscella- But sweet reality and worth. ‘ a anit, hie was again shot at by the Indians, 
straw, nor any of the substances now being made {| ncous assemblage of auditors, that one has a loose W.Y. Tuxuony. | Ahr leaning down he dislodged a big stone, which 
: use of in place of cutton or linen for paper, sur-| dress, and that under this dress may be concealed ++ qolles After him, until the rock having blocked up 
ie here at for this uso; and wo aro. surprised that it| a second child. A belt round the body and a pair] .+.+++++ Doall the good you can in the world Trae Jovlor eruwvied under and stayed till 
% 4 ag not found its way into general consumption. | of stirrups would casily effect this. Tho child! and make as little noise about it as possible, the further risk of bau shor aes Fens 
: is y the sentries, 
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For Nature never yet 
Departed from his laws, and gave 
A chanoe that could beget, 
Her favored son, each wished-for prize 
That tlies, anon, before his eyes. 


But if on Fortune's fickle wheel } 
I'm borne in tranquil joy ; 

Aud midst the sweets { do not feel 
The toush of base alloy, 

May Wisdom teach me and defend, 

Lest I forget my being’s end- 


If on life's aca I must be driven 
By sore misfortune’s gale, 
O! gird my soul lest it be riven, 
‘And deep despair prevail : 
Sit ope beside forbearances’ urn, 
That J may there of patience learn. 








into a furious rage, takes the child savagely up, 
dashes him on the ground, covers him with the 
basket, draws his sword, plunges it into the bas- 
the sword is drawn from the basket, it is 
ping and recking with blood. The juggler 
still furious, gives the baskct a violent kick, which 
goes spinning away. It is empty; the child is not 
there. The juggler assumes an attitude of aston- 
ishment, presently starts, points to a particular 
part of the ring of spectators: the little black fel- 
low is seen emerging from among them, runs to 
his master, who takes him in his arms, kisses him, 
and thus ends the performance, 

My informant told me that the man so well act- 
ed bis part that, had it not been for the circum- 
stace of a guard (which was placed over them at 











by those who meet with moderate success, we 
most heartily condemn; and we say, instead of 
complaining because they are getting along slow- 
ly, they should rejoice in the fact that they are 
getting along at all. No man is worthy of an 
abundance, who is not thanktul for even the small- 
ost dezree of prosperity. 

And now, if we have any readers of the get- 
along slowly order, we will say to them, get along 
slowly, if you must, but get along honestly. Nei- 
ther sit down supinely in despair of success, nor 
enter into any hazardous speculation in hope of 





iesson, to labor and wait, so that whether getting 
along slowly, or in the full tide of prosperity, you 





: 8 bly wreen iv indolence ¢ issipati 
sudden gain. Better patiently learn the great fife bly and ugreoably, of iu indotenee and dissipation, 


driuking things because they are on the table, and 
especially when they are to be paid for. How sel- 
dom it is that two meu leave a few glasses of wine 
iu a decanter at 2 coffee-house, thouzh they have 
both had enough, and the consequence ot not do- 
ing so is frequently to order a {yesh supply; but 
at any rate, even the first small exc 38" perme 
cious. Excess, however slight, either in solids or 
liquids, deranges the powers of digestions, and of 
course diminishes the full benetic of any meal. 

A very small quantity will cause the difference be- 

tween spending the remainder of the day protita- 









AUTUMN. 
WEED is the autumnal day, 


















































































Sagging. 
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CLuxs For 1861.—Now is the time to form clubs for 
the forthcoming voulme. It will commence with a 
story by Many A. KyaBixs. It will be much better 
to order them early so as to receive the first edition, as 
when we work a second edition it is put on cheaper pa- 
per. The “ WavERLEY MaGazinx” contains nearly 
double the reading of other papers, for the game price, 
only $2 a year. 


“Tue RUINED GAMESTER” is a new work by G. 
W.-M. Reynolds, just published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Musro.—We have received several new compositions 
for our paper, which will be examined, and either ac- 
cepted or a notice of their rejection will be given. One 
is “Sabbath Evening Hymn;” music by John M. Lo- 
retz, Jr., and the words by Geo. C. Tyrrell, taken from 
our paper, beginning with 
“See! the shades of eve departing, 

Falls the sunlight from the west; 
Night her darksome robe is taking, 

‘Bred nature sinks to rest.” 
We hope the music will be found correct and accept- 
able. “ Allen Polka” is another piece; so named be- 
cause dedicated to Col. C. M. Allen by the author, E. 
E. Veuillot. “Marriage Polka” is not properly pre- 
pared for publication. We have also received from 
John J. Daly, 419 Grand St. New York, two fine 
pieces. One is ‘‘ Beatrice Schottisch;” composed by 
Geo. R. Cromwell. The other is entitled “There's 
Light on the Wave,” a campaign song; words by 
Capt. Arthur T. Lee. 
“There's light on the wave, the moon shines bright, 

Pass the bow), fling sorrow away, my boys; 
Should the breeze hold on we'll rock to-night 

On the waves of Aramas bay, my boys. 
‘We've laughed in the gale, we've slept in the storm, 
We've sung by the pale moou’s light, my boys; 
By to-morrow’s dawn, should the breeze hold on, 
‘We'll bid to the sea good night, my boys. 
Then pass round the bowl, the moon shines bright, 
Our wild campaign’s begun, my boys; 
‘We'll bid to the sea a wild good night, 
And to-morrow we’ll fight if we can, my boys.” 
“ Poor Ben the Piper ” is a new piece of music sent 
us by J. Starr Holloway, who is the author of both 
mousic and poetry. It is not for sale at the music stores, 
but it will be sent by mail to any one who shall send 
the author twenty-tive cents iu stamps. 
“ For many a’year have I known poor Ben, 

Poor old Ben with the light heart and tree; 
And though alwaysas pooras this moment, still Ben 
Is as happy as happy can be. 
When Care comes aud kuocks at the door of his heart— 
But the rascal don’t often trouble Ben— 
He makes the unwelcome intruder depart 
In haste and dismay, does Ben, poor Ben.” 
Firth, Pond & Co. 547 Broadway, N. Y., have sent. 
us a bundle of beautiful pieces. The first is entitled 
“ Rosemary Waltzes,” for four hands, by J. A. Fow- 
Jer. The next “ Dixie’s Land,” with variations, by 
Charles Grobe. “ Sky-rockets” is a quickstep by S. 
Ciafulla. “ Military Polka,” by J. Ascher; ‘I know 





from the pen of Chas. J. Sprague. 


“1 know a pair of hazel eyes, 
So tender and so bright 

That I couid sit a live long day 
Aud gaze upon their light. 

How would my heart impulsive beat 
If when on mine they rove, 

Those hazel eyes should give to me 
‘A single glance of love.” 


“Sweet Evening Hour” is a quartette; the words 
by Henry Lee; music by 8. Laurence. 


“ Sweet evening hour! sweet evening hour! 
That calms the winds and shuts the flower, 
‘That calls the wild bird to its nest, 

The infant to its mother’s breast. 

Sweet evening hour! sweet evening hour! 
All nature owns thy gentle power; 

‘The siuking sun, the moon’s wild beam, 
‘The laughing brook, the flowing stream.” 








AccrrTeD.—‘To Annie ”—“ Weary: of Life »— To 

Sleep "—“* Why he was a Bachelor ”—To a Friend” 

—My Heart is Light »—“ To Miss 8. C."—‘ To Mag- 

gie F."—" The Sea-Side” is a fine poem by Geo. W. 

Le Cato—* Who'll be a friend to me?”—* Daisy Fay” 

— “The Organ Grinder "— A scene at Commence- 
ment ””—' Brogane aud Patent Leather ” by Thaddeus 
Williams—“ Cured » — Up among the Catskills, No. 
3°— Wealth not Worth” —* Rusticating ”—‘“ Po- 
etry”—“Trath "—" Reply to Ned Jackson »—* Think- 
ing.” 8, 

DEOLINED.—“ Essay on Man” is too prosy—‘‘ The 
Year and Man”—The Sluggard *—‘‘ Unioved and 
alone »—“ The Parting ”«‘ Friendship ” is a worn-out 
subject—“ Jennie Lee "—“ Old Winter”—“To Eliza” 
—On the foam-crest Wave ”—* Meteors” and “ Re- 
joice, oh, man” aresent to the paper men tioned—“The 
absent lover”—“* Autumn "—* Midnight Musings ”— 
% A Sketch of the People of D.” 
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a pair of hazel eyes,” is by G. Stigelli. The words are i 


Origaini. 
LETTER TO THE WAVERLEY. 
Sweer Home, October, 1860. 

EAR WAVERLY.—Suppose you and I draw 

our chairs close together and havo a little 

chat this clear and cold Octoberevening. The fire 

Dtazes right merrily, and the cheery warmth it dif- 

fuses is by no means unwelcome, since the winds 

are out in full force to night, howling past the 

doors and windows, whistling down the chimney, 

and our cozy sitting-room is not wholly impervious 
to their attack. 

Summer has reigned, regally, like a very queen, 
and, now that her days are numbered, what won- 
der that the streams chant requiems, and the winds 
sigh in mournful cadences a dirge for departing 
beauty. Sadly we gaze upon the changing land- 
scape; mournfully, regretfully, we mark where 
the skillful fingers of the Frost-king have trans- 
formed the living verdure of the forest into a sea 
of malted gold, dashed here and there with a 
touch of carmine, and we sigh to think that so 
much loveliness should be but the forerunner of 
decay; that these varying hues, like the hectic 
flushes on the cheek of the invalid, should be 
but the premonitory symptoms of decay; for, all 
too soon, the chill winds that even now creep 
downward from their northland fastnesses will 
sweep from our sight this gorgeous drapery, and 
pile it in wild confusion above the grave of our 
brief summer. The last frail flower in the wood- 
land path sheds forth its delicate fragrance, and 
with the offerings yields up a life no longer prized 
when robbed of all perfume and sweetness. The 
brooklet has lost its silvery tone, and now only 
sings a slow and mournful refrain, as though it al- 
ready detected the stealthy footsteps of the power 
which is to fetter its dancing waters and smoothe 
its silvery ripples with a coid, icy hand. 

Let us cull a garland of blossoms, and entwine 
them with the bright leaves of autuinn; let us 
crown the brows of the dying summer, and strew 
the fading emblems of affection—in all the radiance 
of departing glory—over her couch. Our mourn- 
ing for her shall be true and sincere, for we have 
reveled in her sunshine, we have sported amid her 
flowers, we have felt our hearts thrilled with rap- 
ture, as we contemplated her unspeakable beau- 
ties. Her warm south wind has fanned our check, 
bringing to our mind dreamy memories of a land 
where it has alwas been summer; her delicious 
blending of light and shade have spoken to our 
hearts a language deeper than words, of the vary- 
ings, yet ever beautiful phazes of human lite, in 
which joy and grief are so exactly commingled. 
She has left upon the pages of memory a record 
which time shall not efface; she has crowned our 
lives with many a blossom of love and friendship, 
which shall never cease to bloom and yield us 
sweet fragrance. She has caused to spring up in 
our path so many beautiful flowers that, on look- 
ing back, the way we have come seems 80 enchaut- 
ing we would gladly retrace our steps and linger 
forever amid so much beauty. She has given us 
long bright days, in which the light that crowned 
the bill-tops, and reposed like a blessing upon the 
vallies, crept also into our hearts and made them 
joyous; and she has brought us darkness which 
has not settled down heavily around us, but as 
gently, as imperceptibiy, as falls the dew within 
the lily-bell. She came to us with song and mirth, 
with laughter and bright hours; she was decked 
as became a queen, in all the freshness of her 
springtime loveliness. Radiant with smiles, she 
proffered us the cup of pleasure which we unhesi- 
tatingly quaffed; and now that she has lavished 
upon us all her treasures, and has no more de- 
lights to offer, we will not leave our old friend to 
die neglected, but rather do her honor in grateful 
remembrance of past favors. And we will not 
mourn over her bier as those without hope, for we 
know anew spring shall arise from her ashes that 
will gradually change, until, in its ripeness, it shall 
resemble the perfected lovelincss just snatched 
from our sight. 

And this thought gives us strength to look upon 
the fadIng away of the brightness from the earth; 
we know we shall see it allreproduced in brighter 
colors, and that more exquisite tints will charm 
our eye, and richer perfumes, mingled with the 
music emanating from nature’s choir, shall com- 
bine, and lay upon our hearts a spell as deep and 
as blissful. Yet it is both natural and right we, as 
foyal subjects, should mingle our tears, and speak 
softly tovether of the departed, and, while the sor- 
wful winds toss the branches without, and we 
ten, as we draw closer round the cheerful fire- 
side, to ono low wail after another, we will bring 
from our heart’s recesses the sunny memorics 
therein enbalmed, and, in fancy, again live over 
the days of the cheerful summer-time, We will 
turn to the storied page, and in its enchantments 
forget that the uorth-winds pile the snow high 
above the couch of our favorite flowers, and, once 
admitted to the beautiful realm of the past, wo 
will forget that ever we were saddened by the 
death of summer. 

During the long evenings that lio before us in 
the coming winter, I expect, dear Waverly, to be 
solaced by your pleasant company, to be cheered 
by your handsome face, (no flattery!) to be made 
wiser and better by your contents. I expect 
through your pages to become better acquainted 
with numbers of’ your talented contributors; for, 
though I have never seen them bodily, nor con- 
versed with them face to face; though [ havéd 
never clasped their hands, and told them in so 
many words of tbe pleas and communings we 
have held together, rtill, [am as familiar with the 
styles of my favorite writers as with the faces of 
my best friends, and, in consequence, feel quite 
well acquainted with many who baye encouraged 
me when desponding, cheered me when sad, and 
spread weekly for my entertainment such a rare 
intellectual feast. Let us fervently breathe a 
great many bright wishes for this large band of 
“Waverley Bards,” scattered, as they are, allover 
the land; ict us waft them, on the night air, the 
best of wishes for their success in all good unde: 
takings, and for their happiness here and her 
after. 

We wish, do we not, dear Waverley? that their 
childhood’s dreams may all be realized, their 
youthful ambition satisfied, and that for cach brow 
muy be won a wreath of unfading brightness. 

But what is it you te!l me? Gracious me! Anna 
Lynda Hayr gone! Deserted the ranks! Impossi- 
bie! Kven so! now that’s horrible, indeed it is! 
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She was a writer of rare abilities, one of the best— 
and only to think she should thus lightly value her 
well-carned laurels, tarn her back upon poetical 
fame. Pshaw! it’s—it’s outrageous. Oh! you 


necdn’t look so wise, sir; I am not in danger of | 8 


following Anna Linda’s example, not I, although 
you were so amiable as to wish the same fate to 
more of us. Oh! you naughty Waverley! 

Our cirele is growing smaller day by day; the 
sad farewell falls every now and then upon our 
ears; those whom we love pass from sight and re- 
turn no more. But we will cherish a kindly re- 
membrance of our old friends. We will think 
often of the beantiful thoughts they have traced 
for us, of the sweet songs they have sung us, and 
we will ask our Father to make their lives pleas- 
ant and their paths peaceful. nob 

Now, girls, who goes next? I assure you it will 
not be Litty Loverte. 





Original. 
UP AMONG THE CATSKILLS.—N 
BY KATIE WILLOWS. 


ULY’S heats had passed, the fierce intensity of 

August’s ripening sunshine had gone, and Sep- 
tember, the inaugural of the autumn carnival, 
found Kora and myself still lingering among the 
Catskills. Yes, a very carnival time of the sea- 
sons is the glowing autumn, when tree and shrub, 
led on by the brilliant maples, deck themselves in 
a bewildering profusion of rich and gorgeous col- 
oring, to run wantonly riot with the autumnal 
winds, before the solemn lental scason of winter. 
Let no one suppose they have spent a successful 
season in the country who shall have left before 
the wooded hosts have gathered themselves in bat- 
tle array to be driven hither and thither at the 
sport of the winds. The early spring time is full 
of dreamy beauty, the bright girlhood of the year, 
just awakening to a joyous consciousness of life 
and warmth; timidly and coyly whispering to the 
inanimate carth hopes of a bright fruition for tiny 
floweret, and all the minute of grass, spear and 
bud that are peeping forth into the sunshine. And 
in the same typical fancy the autumn manhood is 
fraught with decper lessons of truth. In spring 
time we may dream, and in autumn make them 
realities, if we can; on the early frame work of 
youthful hopes rear high and substantial fabrics 
of strength and safety, impenetrable to the storms 
of discontent and worldliness that may sweep over 
them, 

We were learning strange lessons of careless in- 
dependence in this school of nature, and it was 
fortunate for Ralph’s future comfort that he re- 
turned to bring us home before we had altogether 
submerged our original selves in some new char- 
acter of the Di Vernon or Madge Wildfire stamp, 
shocking to his fastidious taste. With him came 
a friend, the ‘Herbert Granger,” whose name had 
been a sort of reserved corps of mine, a whole 
standing army of itself, with power to send the 
hot blood coursing swiftly to Kora’s face. I was 
not much given to speculative philosophizing, but 
when the analogy between cause and effect was so 
evident, I could not doubt that, if a name pro- 
duced such results, the actual presence of the indi- 
vidual bearing it must have caused strange fluctu- 
ations of the rosy tide about the region of her 
heart. However, the two were left to work out 
their own destiny as best they might, without any 
surveillance of mine. We had not abandoned our 
darling project of an equestrian excursion to the 
mountain, although we entertained many a fear of 
a, decided refusal of that very unique mode of as- 
cent. Kora, with a flattering unction to my supe 
rior generalship, made over to me the task of com- 
passing our expectations to our satisfaction; and 
so, when Ralph proposed that we should go the 
following Thursday, I plunged at once into the 
subject, by saying, 

““Wouldn’t it be pleasant to form an equestrian 
party, and go up on horseback ?” 

“No; I think you will find it sufficiently fa- 
tiguing in 2 comfortable carriage; so don’t enter- 
tain such an aburd idea for a moment.” 

But we had entertained the “ idea” too long al- 
ready to discard it without another effort; so I con- 
tinued, 

“But, Ralph, we have taken as long rides as 
that will be, and were not at all tired ; so please let 
us have one more horseback ride before we return 
home.” 

“Ags many as you will on a level road, but not 
up the mountain.” 

“But it is a perfectly safe road, and it will be 
so much pleasanter than being shut up in a car- 
riage; and—and—I will go on horseback, so there’s 
no use trying to dissuade me,” I added defiantly, 
determined to risk all in one bold effort. 

“And get your neck broken for your pains.” 

“ Never fear for my neck; and besides, that is 
the proper mode of proceedure for sizht seers, ap- 
proved by undoubted authority. Leave carriages 
for invalids, not for such experienced horsemen as 
we have proved ourselves. Don’t travellers as- 
ascending the Alps go on horscback, and wasn’t 
that the original mode of crossiug the Isthmus for 
California emigrants before the innovation of rail- 
roads?” 

“On mules, you mean.” 

“Well, what's the difference? in the saddle, at 
any rate.” 

“ A very great diference, I should say. How- 
ever, we'll] not stop now to argue the question, 
‘horses versus mules,’ but if you are so deter- 
mined, why I suppose, then, we must scour the 
country in scarch of a quartette of long-eared 
quadrupeds, in order that you two romantically- 
inclined young ladies may be enabled to make a 
triumphal entree into the grounds of the mountain 
house in emulation of some of your imaginary 
Alpine voyagers.”” 

“Oh, Ralph!” and Kora’s laugh rang out loud 
and clear at the bare suggestiion of herself and 
the piece of immaculate brodcloth at her side en- 
tering that favorito lighting-ground of the migra- 
tory birds of fusbion, mounted on mules. But [ 
was not to be driven from my position by ridicule, 
so I returned to the attack, 

“Oh, no, old Sorrel has recovered the use of his 
injured limb, and he is an animal of some discern- 
ment, and will be likely to profit by the experience 
he has gained; I am not afraid to rido him, and 
Bor you know, could be trusted on a ‘break-neck’ 
ride. 

Kora herself finally came to the rescue, and Mr, 
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Granger, as in duty bound, added his approval 
her choice; and Ralph, unable to combar euch e 
accumulation of willfulness, was forced to yield 
the point; which he did, though with a very bad 
TACe, a 
Thursday morning dawned bright and clear, 
We had drizzled through two days steady rain, 
then one of sunshine to dry the mud and Yelieve 
the moistened earth, and on the morning of the 
fourth the elements were all toned to just theright 
degree of comfortableness. By eight o’clock the 
horses were at the door pawing impatiently to be 
zone; Ralph, in a variation of the same humor, pac- 
Ing the courtyard back and forth, hurling invectives 
against all crinolinedom in general, and our own 
representatives of the ribbed axpanses in particu- 
lar; while Mr. Granger stood quietly beside the 
horseblock, in marked contrast to the irritabil- 
ity of his friend, the very impersonation of pleased 
expectancy, with an expression of countenance 
similar to that which Sir Walter Raleigh is sup- 
posed to have assumed when he sacrificed a fa- 
yorite garment at the royal foot of the maiden 
queen. 

We in our chamber above were putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a toilette that was expected to 
defy wind and weather. Kora’s last braid was 
adjusted to her own satisfaction, and, I could not 
doubt, to the satisfaction of every one else. I 
turned from a final application of bandoline to m; 
own truant locks, that had an unpleasant habit 
when riding of making sundry little spiral excur- 
sions about my face on their own account as gra- 
tuitons weather-vanes more annoying than useful, 
We were ready at last, Kora and her escort mount- 
ed and rode off at a brisk pace, and I was prey 
ing to follow when Ralph caught my bridle rein, 

* Katie, I take charge of you to-day; remember 
we are leaving the region of mountaineers, and your 
appearance would hardly be improved by a roll in 
the dust.” Ralph was in earnest; I had received 
my sentence, and our horses trotted soberly along, 
side by side, until I should have an opportunity to, 
elude his vigilance, and give him a race after me 
in pure revenge for this imposed restraint. 

The distance from the foot of the mountain to 
the hotel on its summit is called four miles, and 
we were probably two hours in gaining the top. 
A ride of half a mile brought us to a toll gate; and 
from here the ascent might in reality be said to 
commence; it is so gradual that, excepting two 
or three tolerably steep hills, one would be scarce- 
ly conscious of the elevation to which they are at- 
attaining. Tho rond was a fine one, considering 
its exposed position, and the wear and tear of the 
great lumbering stages that during the summer 
season are constantly passing to and from the vil- 
lage. 
fp and on we went, protected from the sun by 
the tallest of maples, elms and poplars, their huge 
proportions softened by a graceful undergrowth 
of scrub oak, dotted in fairy ornamentation with 
a profusion of wild flowers, the brilliant sumach, 
the purpling elder, and the poisonous, crimson- 
veined leaves of the trailing mercury, lighting up 
and relieving their green monotony. Soon we 
reached “Sleepy Hollow.” Here stood a cabin 
built against the rocks, the framework of what 
was once a sort of half-way house well named the 
“Shanty ;” all that was left to remind one of the 
glory that had evidently departed was a drinking- 
tub from which the stage drivers were accustomed 
to water their horses. Doubtiéss the proprietor, 
yielding to the somnolent influence of the place, 
Was not sufficiently wide awake for his own inter- 
est. And on the opposite side of the road, deep 
down in the heart of a poplar grove, lay the hollow 
itself, with here and there a rock, any one of which 
might have been the veritable bed of the phleg- 
matic old Knickerbocker. It was not inappropri- 
ately named, for a quieter resting-place of na- 
ture’s own could hardly be imagined. A spirit of 
repose seemed to pervade the spot, peculiarly fas- 
cinating to me; and as I gazed I was conscious of 
ndesire to seck the same rest on some of those 
moss-grown rocks and dream away long years, 
soothed by the murmur of the distant waterfall 
and sighing leaves, with attendant dryads and 
oreades, and all the woodland deities that are sup- 
posed to inhabit such a spot, and to whom water- 
falls and trees whisper a familiar language. | 

I believe I attempted a somewhat unintelligible 
expression of this fanciful conceit, and was re- 
warded by an impatient “fudge!” from Ralph, 
and an order to procced given with the air of a 
colonel of hussar3 commanding a regiment. It 
was very crucl in him doubtless to a break the 
spell of this protracted dream ” so rudely, but it is 
astonishing how the vericst breath of ridicule will 
serve to scatter the dandelion witches of senti- 
ment thata vivid imagination has fostered. I was 
ashamed of having displayed so much enthusiasm, 
and turned my horse’s head determinedly up the 
mountain, nor ventured another glance backward 
to the sceno made classic by the pon of one of 
America’s favorite historians. We were fortu- 
nate in choosing a day for our excursion after & 
thorough storm. On each side of the, road tiny 
little brooklets went bounding over the smooth 
stones that are at other timesdry. Onone side of 
the road miniature cascades wore seen at intervals 
dashing over the rocks and oozing through their 
crevices, while on the other side, through the trees 
we caught occasional glimpses of the vicw that 
awaited us when we should have reached the sum- 
mit. 

‘And so we wound around the hills, in and out, 
but still forward, until at last a sudden bending of 
the road bronght us in full view of the mountain 
house almost above our heads, on the edge of a 
ledge of rocks, and seeming in its exposed posi- 
tion as if, though its fouudation was a rock, it was 
not altogether safe from the fury of the elements. 
The house was approached from the rear, and or- 
nomented with a circular lawn, After resting for 
a time, wo started out to seo the attractions of the 
placo.’ The house was originally a long, tasteful 
building, having a double veranda stipported by 
colonades, to which has been added, year after 
year, wings and ourbuildings, and the whole paint- 
ed to the last degree of whiteness, and looking 
from the river like a huge white bird resting mid- 
way on the mountains, for this is not the highest 
peak of the Catskills. 

The view from the piazza was very fino; the 
flats resembled Liliputian villages set on @ mosaic 
groundwork and decorated by the Hushandman of 





the universe with tufts of grasses and hedge rows, 
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and the course of the river revealed in the clouds 
of mist that at all times hangs over it. Still, with 
ail this accumulation of grandeur, there was no 
fear of my building another chatcaux en Espagne 
on this pinnacle. 1 was oppressed, rather, with a 
fecling of isolation from the rest of the world; and 
after a day spent in drinking in its expansive 
beauty, would greatly prefer descending to a lev- 
el with the animated life below. Grandly-wood- 
ed places were there lying all about, and rocks in 
abundance, with shells petrified to them, evident- 
ly the work of ages, 

Not loug we lingered over these, but proceeded. 
to the lake, fenced in by a skirting of spruce trees 
that looked as if they had come out from the for- 
est to admire themselves in its sparkling surface. 
It lay there on tho mountain just as peacefully as 
if in the lowest valley below, in no wise ruffled by 
its exulted position, teaching its lesson of humil- 
ity silently but surely. But this little lake’s mis- 
sion on the earth was not alone to rest there and 
reflect the sun and the moon, and to show to the 
spruces their own graceful proportions. Oh, no; 
it was saving its strength there to turn a saw-mill 
further down; and yet further on rushing like a 
very madcap over the falls to which, having re- 
turued for our horses and dined, a ride of a milo 
anda half brought us. The spirit of speculation 
had even preceeded us there, and the Kanterskills 
Wero not permitted to waste themselves when 
there was noeye to admire. But the proprictor of 
the sawmill was willing, for a considcartion, to 
turn on the water, and bring out the beauty and 
strength of the falls. 

Over loose stones and jutting crags that warned 
one to pick their steps, and down ricketty stairs 
that were fastened to the rocks, we descended to 
the first fall. Over a basin of solid rock is thrown 
an arch; beneath this arch one may puss to the 
centre of the circle, and directly under where the 
above-mentioned saw-mill man is urging on his 
sprites, and dashing them on the rock betore you, 
while they, in turn, in impotent rage are coverin, 
you with spray. On a little farther, and we ha 

completed the circle. Next we descended to the 
lower fall, and sought among the stones at the bot- 
tom for a dry one from which to make observa- 
tions at our leisure. Here the whole scene lay be- 
fore us unobstructed. This side of the circle was 
completed by sturdy cedars and pines, and in their 
centro a column of the smoked and blackened re- 
mains of what were once greut forest trees, show- 
ing the track of the fire that raged in the mountain 
some yearsago. The first fall was a hundred and 
the second eighty fect; but the force of the water 
was so broken before it reached the bottom that 
the rapids amount to little more than a name. It 
was very tiresome, this down-hill work, but we 
were more than repaid. Infinitessimal spray 
beads, pearl and diamond water-drops, a faintly- 
tinged rainbow luminous through their frothy cir- 
cles, and mere dew-drops of themselves, but in 
their concentrated strength an irresistable army, 
dashing madly on the projecting ledge, thence 
glancing off, fall into the rapids below, still tossin; 
their snowy foam like a proud spirit, conquere 
but unsubdued. 

The man: behind the scenes evidently thought 
by this time that we had got all the water we paid 
for; and so half its force was turned off, awaiting 
another batch of customers. We gathered our 
skirts about us in fanciful festoons and prepared 
to return. And here I would say, en passant, for 
the bencfit of those intercsted, we experienced a 
decided advantage in the absence of crinoline, 
though whether our appearance was improved 
thereby might form an interesting subject for de- 
pate beore some feminine literary association. 

We concluded to take the road home down the 
opposite side of the mounatain and through the 
village. We rode perhaps two miles on the sam- 
mit before we began a descent. Cultivated ficlds 
lay on each side of the road, and farm houses were 
scattered along at intervals, comfortable looking, 
enough, but I have no idea that they were occu- 
pied by the aristocrats of Greenc Co. I had been 
well picased with the ride up, charmed with the 
view from the summit, and thought the falls love- 
ly; but “ awed ” is a better word to use in connec- 
tion with the sublime architecture of this wild 
mountain road. I could only find comparison in 
some valley of the highlands, and fancy the Hud- 
son @ narrow road with solid rock rising hundreds 
of feet on each side of me, and dangerously near. 
Numerous swollen streams went sparkling under 
bridges that were thrown across the road, little 
tributarics to the Kanterskill creck, thence empty- 
ing into the river; and who knows but that next 
winter, in a glass of Croton at home, I may recog- 
nize some crystal drop that had been my compan- 
ion on the mountain in the summer time? 

The western hills had long hidden the day-god; 
the shifting panorama of an autumn sunset had 
subsided, from the gilded trail of the Inst streak 
of sunshine, the warm closing of attendant clouds, 
and the deepening purple, to the sober gray of twi- 
light. The moon had riscn, and with her starry 
satelites was sailing proudly through the heavens, 
before we reached our own little snuggery at 
home, with aching limbs it might be, but with a 
well-defined consciousness of a day of unalloyed 
enjoyment. 

It was the evening before our return; I had 
gone for a last walk by the little brook that had 
grown to be my favorite haunt, and tired with ex- 
ercise had flung myself down on an inviting bank 
to rest, and arrange the flowers I had gathered. 
A sound arrested my attention, and looking in the 
direction whence it came I descried Cris emerging 
from tho wood, whistling softly to himself. He 
had nearly stumbled over me before aware of my 
proximity. 

“ Why, Miss Katic, you here?” 

“Yes, Cris; there is a magnificent water lily 
down yonder by the brook, out of my reach; will 
you get it for me?” 

He threw down his rake and the flower was pro- 
cured, 

“You are fond of flowers, I take it, Miss Katie?” 

“Yes, very fond of them.” 

“ And of poetry, too?” and he picked upa book, 
the invariabje companion of my rambles, 

““Oh, yes; everybody reads Byron sometimes.” 

“Then I shall need be classed with the nobodies, 
for [ have never read a dozen lines from the mel- 
ancholy bard in my life.” 

“Why, Cris, you astonish me.”” 

“It is true, though. I might gratify a taste in 


the beautiful imagery of some of his writings, but 

I fear too much their misanthropical tendencies.” 
Well, perhaps you are right; but it seems so 

strange to meet one who never reads Byron.” 

We walked slowly homewards, and had nearly 
reached the house, when Cris said suddenly— 

“Do you leave to-morrow ?” 

“Yes 5 to-morrow evening I hope to be at home.” 

And will you leave us so gladly, are there 
dearer friends at home?” 

“ Perhaps, Cris—perhaps.” 

What was it that for a moment darkened the 
landscape? Was a cold gray mist already enyel- 
oping the joyous summer time, or was the flapping 
wings of Poe’s raven hovering darkly between me 
and the sunshine, as when to the poet it quoth, 
‘‘Nevermore?” Ralph had taught me to say 
“fudge,” and I tricd to say it now with a right 
good will; but alas! alas! if Cris had only been 
more fond of Byron, or [ was not so much afraid 
of cows. 

Tentored the house and sought my own room. 
Kora might have noticed an unusual gravity on 
my face, for she asked, 

“Where have you been?” 

“ Only walking home with Cris.” 

“Tm of the opinion, Kutie, that you have 
walked home with Cris too many times already 
for your own peace of mind and his.” 

I privately agreed with her; but at the same 
timo took extra pains to disprove the truth of her 
assertion. 

I think we were emulous of the benefits that the 
proverb vouchsafes to such as are “early to bed 
and early to rise,” for we obeyed its mandates to 
the lotter, and made an impromptu visit to the or- 
chard, in defiance of the dew-dronched grass, 
just as the sun was peeping forth from cloudland. 
Next we took an affectionate leave of our horses. 
Between old Sorrel and myself there had sprung 
up a friendship that made me loath to part with 
him; and when 1 gave him a farewell hug, there 
was a look in the old fellow’s eyes that convinced 
me ho regretted it too. Kora had named her horse 
Narcissus; I never could guess for what reason, 
unless by contrast, because he was such an ugly 
beast; but he had learned to know her, and that 
was his recommendation. After this, she returned 
to feed the chickens, for, next to Mr. Granger, 
Korw liked chickens best. Then the gentlemen 
had risen, and breakfast over, the farewells were 
spoken; words that, whether at the grave, at the 
bridal, or only in friendly intercourse, have over a 
saddened vibration, and we turned our faces home- 
ward at last. 

The ride was but a repetition of many another 
we had enjoyed among the mountains; tree and 
shrub were glitteringly arrayed in autumn vesture, 
and either the fairies or the spiders (probably the 
latter) had woven a cobweb frost work in indus- 
trious profusion wherever the grass grew greenest, 
and spangled with dew-drops they glittered in the 
sunshine like silvery tents of elfintand. We 
reached the village, lying pleasantly enough 
against the side hill, but I have no especial affin- 
ity with country villages, and preferred to look 
beyond its concentration of white cottages with 
green blinds to the creek that lay so quict in the 
valley surrounded by a vast undulating sea of 
sloping glades and grassy mounds, as if it was 
the only substantial element of them all. 

“We aro bound for the city now, so put away 
country things, Kutic,” said Kora; and the little 
bouquet of wild flowers were cast aside, though 
their only fault had been that they grew in such 
abundance by the roadside. And she was right; 
we were going where exotics thrive best. 

We crossed the river, took the cars, and were 
whirled back to the central whirlpool, as swiftly 


and as safely as even Ralph could wish. The eve- | P' 


ning was chilly; night had sct in before the car- 
riage drew up to the door, where we pulled the 
bell with a vehemence that proclaimed it to be 
home. We were expected; the gas was burning 
brightly, and when later in the evening Kora said, 

“This is better than the country, after all, Katie, 
isn’t it?” [ made no reply. Where could my 
thoughts have been? 





Original. 
THE ORGAN-GRINDER, 


“You may kick, you may cuff, you may curse as you will, 
But the cent of the musi¢ will linger there still.” 
sp eee is something in the character of these 
Signor Italianos, who infest every nook and 
corner of our large towns, worthy of study and 
speculation. Coming, as they do, from the land 
where the Arno, gliding o’er its sands of gold, 
wakens the softest melodies of the musician’s 
heart, and the wildest rhapsodies of the poet’s 
brain, it is no wonder that their wayward natures 
adopt this wild roving life of minstrelsy, which, to 
them, is an innate principle of the soul, 

‘The Organ-Grinder! How scornfully, methinks, 
curl the Tips of those who fill the seats of the 
Grand Opera House for five mortal hours at the 
cost of as many immortal dollars, at the mention 
of the name of these wandering troubadours. 
How carefully Mr. Charles Fitz Allen, the Broad- 
way exquisite, seeks to avoid them, because it is 
vulgar to listen! What, give that poor, gutter- 
Mario, who stands there with his meck face, his 
“box of tunes” upon his knee, a sixpence? A 
disgrace! And the white-gloved, scented, assanine 
dandy passes on. 

It is not Italia alone that furnishes us with all 
these bands of vagrant wanderers. Down the 
blue Khine, whose every wave is poctry and song, 
float the barks whose every berth and deck plank 
are crowded with fleeing poverty. They seck 
America, where, in a few years, they hope to earn 
cnough to enable them to return to their loved fa- 
therland, where are vines and orange trees. Very 
often it is the case that they havo not the means 
requisite for their passage money; and when this 
happens they agree to pay the captain so much on 
time. IIe takes an obligation, signed in the pres- 
ecne of authorities, by which they promise to pay 
him the amount due at a certain time after their 
arrival in this country. This debt they discharge 
by the pennies gathered in our streets. 

Thave just been watching a pleasant family of 
roving troubadours joyous in the organ and jing- 
ling tambourine, who have wandered. away trom 
the dusty haunts where so many of their fellow- 
musicians congregate to the quietness of our little 








villago. The party consists of three—husband, 








wife and daughter. The illustrious sire bears the 
wonderful burden of song, and does the “heavy 
business.” The mother and daughter busy them- 
selves in beating the tambourine and gathering the 
pennies. Happy groups! if they have sorrow it is 
only of the longings for their vine-clad hills and 
sunny skies. 

But listen! the child sings. Upon tho still air, 
in tones of artless simplicity, float those sweet 
clear notes, 

“Vivi tre, te ne scongalaro.” 

Talk of your “ great opera singers,” who chant 
in agonizing strains the melody that “ Bellini in 
his glory drempt,” or the scenic associations and 
gilded helps that so assist the romantic Don Gio- 
vani to worry through the task of his gigantic 
composition; but there is more real music in the 
childish warbling of this strect-songster than in 
them all; for, in her, it is innocence, purity and 
truth. 

“The lines of Tasso,” says a traveler, “ arc 
chanted nightly by the gondoliers of Venice, and 
not unfrequently we have among these orgau- 
grinders here those who have sung the song of the 
poets beneath the palaces of princes.” 

Then let these people, who come from the lands 
that are so musical, who are wedded in symphony 
of simple cloquence, stroll and gather pennics as 
they grind the golden grains of song. Give a 
penny to the professor of the organ, for it will not 
impoverish you, and, to them, it is so much soil 
and grape-vine in their distant land. 

Frank W. Porrer. 





THE MAN I LIKE. 


I LIKE the man in any sphere, 
Be bis possessions what they may, 
‘Who owns the password * Persevere,” 
And struggles manfully away. 
Nursed on the downy lap of ease, 
Or tossed upon thesea of fate. 
I like the man whom trifles please, 
‘Whose mightly love still conquers hate. 


I like the man who never broke 
A promise to the heart or ear; 
I like the man who never spoke 
A word ankind or insincere; 
T like the man whose cautious skill 
In channels of good works doth run; 
I like the man whose iron will 
Yields not till such good works are done. 


I like the man who never paused 
A low or slanderous word to hear; 
I like the man who ue’er caused 
A virgin’s blush, a virgin's tear; 
I like the man who never belouged 
To any vain or foolish creed; 
I like the man who never wronged 
A brother, even in thought or deed. 


I like the man whose thoughts are pure, 
Who wears within a noble breast. 
A noble heart, trained to endure, 
And aye in sorrow hopes the best; 
Who promptly. heartily forgives, 
Even as he hopes to be forgiven, 
An earnest, holy life who lives 
At peace with man, at peace with Heaven, 





WIVES. 
BY A WIDOW OF THREE HUSBANDS. 


T= poets, from Solomon to Saxe—as far as I 
am acquainted with them—huve sung the 
praises of good wives. They have been appraised 
in song at a price above rubies, crowns of gold 
and other first-class valuables, and compared to an 
infinite variety of objects in heaven and earth, to 
which they bear no more resemblance than a live- 
ly sewing machine bears to a dead snail. 

Tho truth is, that good wives don’t belong to 
oetry. They are plain, quivt, houschold facts. 
Their sphere lics within the narrow circle of the 
homestead, not among the stars, and The Duties, 
not The Muses, are the sources of inspiration. 
For inspired they are, and with something better 
than day-dreams; while their realms as they gov- 
ern it, is rightly considered far more glorious 
than the misty region in which poets delight to 
quiver their crratic wing. 

A good wife is a woman of business. She pro- 
ceeds upon a system having for its end and pur- 
Pose the protection of her husband’s interests, his 
comfort, his happiness, and the securement to her- 
self of hearty, undivided love. If all married 
women acted upon such a plan, there would be 
fewer matrimonial jealousies, desertions and di- 
vorces. Believe me, the best counterpoise to all 
outside temptations is a pleasant home, illumin- 
ated by the presence of a loving wife; it will some- 
times draw a wayward husband from the haunts 
of dissipation, and make a man of him, when even 
his best friends have said, “Ephraim is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.” 

I nced not describe a good wife, nor the attrac- 
tive aspect which the little domestic empire, 
Home, assumes under her management. We all 
know what an invitation to come in and be-com- 
fortable the family parlor seems to present, on 
opening the door. Order, cleanliness, and tidiness 
are the laws of her household, and somehow or 
other she contrives to have them obeyed without 
scolding. Her voice is never heard in the virago 
key. She does all things mildly, A kindly whis- 
per is cnongh for her children, who are never 
ragged, dirty or rebellious. Even the burly watch- 
dog looks as if he guarded the house for pure love, 
and not for the cold victuals. But, alas, these do- 
mestic paradises are like watcring-places in tho 
desert thinly scattered. If men were better, there 
would be more such homes; and if there were 
more, men would be better. There are creatures 
in broadcloth who cannot appreciate anything that 
is domestic, and there are beings in crinoline who 
do not scem to understand the meaning of the 
word. Of these two classes comes much matri- 
monial misery. Why either should marry [ can- 
not conceive. Probably the old serpent, whose 
first exploit on earth was to set its first couple by 
the ears, puts it into their heads. I might say a 
good deal about bad and shiftless husbands. 
Heaven knows I have seen enough of them in all 
their miscrable varieties! But to draw their pic 
ture docs not come within the scope of my present 
purpose. It is of wives and to wives only, that I 
wish to speak. And now, having dwelt at some 
longth on the merits of the good ones, I will givo 
a few specimens from the black sheep of the flock. 
If among my brief sketches any married lady 
should fancy she detects her own likeness, all that 





she has to do,is to turn over a new leaf, and the 
resemblance will cease. 


heart-sore too—to the man of methodical habits. 
One might suppose, if such things were supposa- 
blo in a matter-of-fact ago, that the malignant tairy, 
disorder, had presided at her birth, and endowed 


present, The motto of the slip-shod wife is, “a 
place for nothing, and nothing in its place.” Her 





The slip-shod wife is a terrible eye-sore—and 


her child with her own habits as a sponsorial 


home is “ chaos come again.” Everything in the 
house seems to have been either deposited thero 
by a gale, or washed in a freshet, or dropped in a 
thunder-shower. Not that there are any tokens of 
arush of water, save such as might be indicated 
by the confusion. On the contrary, all the rooms 
seem to be suffering trom the dearth of that fluid 
—and of soap. The children’s faces plainly show 
that they aro not amphibious—being entirely of 
the earth earthy. The cats, fulling in with the 
family habits, seem to have neglected to wash and. 
towel themselves with their paws, as the felines of 
cleaner households are accustomed to do, and the 
frowsy dog throws out a cloud of dust whenever 
he shakes himsclf. But the mistress of the dwell- 
ing, who shall describe her? Open at the back, 
pinned together in front, down at the heel, and the 
heel uncleanly, in her all the dirt and dixorder of. 
the domicile appear to be personified. A head of 
frowsy hair, spiked all over with soiled curl-papers, 
forms the ornamental capital of this pillar of the 
domestic temple. Surely, surely the most inveter- 
ate man-hater that ever lectured on woman’s 
wrongs might afford to pity the husband of a slip- 
shod wite. 

The street yarn-spinner is another variety of tho 
neglectful wife, who is a sad thorn in the side of 
her cara sposa. She is only at home in rainy 
weather, and her house has just such a cold, 
gloomy, deserted air about it as ono might fancy 
appertains to a Khan in the Eastern wilderness 
that never has a chance to make a cheerful echo or 
catch a living shadow except when @ caravan 
passes that way. I have an idoa that a home left 
to take care of itself, unwarmed by a smile from 
its mistress, from daylight to dusk, grows dimmer 
and more dismal in its aspect day hy day. Never 
did I enter the domicile of a street-yarn spinner to 
to find her, as usual, not at home, without getting 
the blues. There is something in the very atmos- 
phere of a house left wholly to the care of ser- 
vants that chills the marrow of my bones. And, 
then, what mischief tho street yarn-spinner does. 
How she tittle-tattles away reputations; how she 
taints good names with her scandal-freighted 
breath; what crucl, false surmises and mendacious 
rumors, that truth seldom overtakes, she sets a 
gallop in the community. What trouble she 
brings upon her unhappy husband, who is saddled 
with all the evil consequences of her heartless gos- 
sip. If this article should ever meet the cyes of 
any of the street yarn-spinning species may it reach 
their hearts. Amen and amen 

The termagant, perhaps, is worst of all. With 
her there can be no peace, or hope of peace. Her 
“ voice is still for war.” And what a voice it is. 
It is as the shrick of a dozen grenseless axles. 
There is no let down to it. Pitch in all, it stays 
there. It goes through you hke a knife, and not 
only sets your teeth on edge, but makes your half 
stand on end. It trans-picrces the servants 
through the ears, and reduces them to a state of 
semi-idiocy. It turns the milk of human kindness 
sour in the gentlest breast, as surely as a thunder 
storm turns milk to bonny-clabber. But the sub- 
ject is too repulsive. I don’t like to dwell upon it. 
Heaven keep all good men and true from inter- 
marrying with one of those moral rasps, called 
termagents, vixens, or viragos. A plague go with 
them—as indeed it does—go where they will. 

There are other varietics of the black sheep of 
the wifc-fold, but I have not space to dwell upon 
them here. There are the fast wife, the slow wife, 
the pert wife, the dismal wife, und several others, 
whose genius for making husbands wretched and 
themselves objects of dislike is truly wonderful. 
But when all the chaff is winnowed away there is 
enough of the pure sound wheat of womanhood to 
make all good men happy. And, besides, thou- 
sands of incompetent and inconsiderate wives are 
blessed with warm hearts; and if there is good 
material to work upon there is always hopes of re- 
form. It is only wives without hearts that are in- 
corrigible, and they are as truly exceptions, I 
hope, in the kingdom of vegetation. 

word and Ihave done. Let no wife deem me 
obtrusive or unpertinent when I advise all wiver, 
for their own sakes, to make homo so delightful 
that no spot on earth beyond its walls shall seem 
comparable to it, even in the eyes of a not casily 
impressible husband. Shall I tell them how to do 
this. NotI. Every woman knows. 








THE GIRL TO LOVE. 


QuE bloesomed in the country 
Where sunny summer flings 
Her rosy arms around the earth 
And brightest blessing brings. 
Health was her soul inheritance, 
And grace her only dower; 
Inever dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


Far distant from the city, 
And inland from the sea, 

My lassie bloomed in foodness, 
As pure as pure could be; 

She caught her dewy freshness 
From hill and mountain bower; 

I never dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


The rainbow must have lent her 
Some of its airy grace; 4 
The wild rose parted with a blush 
That uestled on her face; G 
The eunbeame got entangled in 
‘The long waves of her hair, 
Or she has never grown to be % 
So modest and so fair. 


The early birds have taught her 
Their joyous matin song, 
And some of their soft innocence, 
She's been with them so long; 
And for her now, if need be, 
I'd part with wealth and power; 
Inever dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so fair a flower. 
Oa 
Rights and liberalities of the husband—To keep 
late hours and pay the wife’s debts. 
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Origiual. 
MY CHILDHOOD HOME. 


EARS, itt their strange trausforming powers, 
have fied, 

And borne me on in their resistless tread, 

Since last 1 gazed upon this sacred spot, 

‘And heard the final, sad, “ forget ine uot.” 

Gindly once more I’turn’ my cure-worn mind— 

Each reminiscence of the past to find, 

‘And cull the gems that lit my childhood-days 

‘With hopetul visions and contentment’s rays. 


Now blissful dreams beguiled the passing hours 
While sweetly sleeping ‘neath these sylvan bowers.} 
Dreams of a sunny youth—whose cloudless eky 
Revealed no gloomy scene—no tear-dimmed eye; 
Then, unencumbered by the chains of care, 

I sought the joyous wood-land gladly there, 

To miugle with the birds in matin song, 

Or murmuring brooklet as it dashed along. 


Sweeter euch day my streamlet’s music grew, 

Each day its cadence deeper heart-throbs drew, 

‘And more and more my young heart loved to drink 
Of Nature’s sweetness on its floral brink. 

Beneath tho shadows of yon ivied elm, 

Where thought unchaste devotion ue’er could whelm, 
My boy-heart reared a temple to its God; 

‘And there, when bowing ’neath affliction’s rod, 

Ju deep out-gushings rose my first-born prayer, 

‘And “ pence to thee,” responded, God was there. 


“The old school-house! » I eadly linger here! 
And rushing mem'ries force a sigh aud tear! 
Jinpetuous thoughts, aud scenes 60 vivid rise, 
Of merry ramblers and unclouded skies, 

That, all unconscious, 1’m a boy ouce more, 
A rev'ler in the careless sports of yore. 


Again I tune my long-forgotten lyre, 

Whore wakeued strains my foolish loves implore; 
Again I feel within my swelling breast, 

Ambitiou’s longings—in their wild unrest, 

‘And, standing ‘neath yon onk-tree’s spreading bows, 
Re-urge loved class-mates to renew their vows, 

‘And trace athwart the topmost croll ot fame, 

By deeds of greatness, au immortal name. 






And though the blue-bird tunes her evening lay, 
‘And lengthened shadows mark thy dying day, 
‘While from afar, o’er hill, and through the dale, 
Is heard the coo-dove’s laat sad plaintive wail. 
Lost to the world of sense, unwrapt I etand, 
Aud memries hold me with a mystic band ; 
Like the new birth of'a forgotten strain, 

fhe evening vespers rise Irom yonder fane, 
‘And ecem to call me, as in days of yore, 

To bow in worship at its shritie once more. 


Sadly I tread its consecrated ground, 

‘And mark the emblems love hath strewn around: 
Names once familiar and beloved L sce, 

Deep carved in marble ‘neath “the willow tree; ” 
‘One spot more sacred thau the rest appears, 

A little grave, clad with the moss of years. 


Well I remember with what childish glee 

That morn we sported ‘neath the * old onk tree,” 
Nor for a moment dreamed how very soon 
Bercavement sad would cloud our pleasure’e noon; 
‘Willie—our leader in each daring game— 

Had climbed too high in search of boyish fame; 
One moment dangling from a bough he hung, 

‘And smiled as there with iron grasp he clung, 
‘When the wenk branch from parent stem unbound, 
His mangled form hurled headlong to the ground! 
And we, aghast! but looked to see him die! 

And pass from earth to Heaven without a sigh. 


Thus happy gambols of an hour ago 
Were changed to requiem aud heart-eobbings low; 
And. ere the vesper hour had passed around: 
We laid our Willie ’neath this little mound; 
And here at euch succeeding year we come, 
To strew his grave with flowers, and bless his name. 
Thus stand [ musing till the shades of night 
Have gathered round; and coustellations bright, 
Andeach fond view makes childhood seem more sweet; 
A little heaven—with pleasure so replete 

H. Cuirrorp Frenou. 
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THE NOBLEMAN’S BRIDE. 


BY J. B, HOAG, M. D. 


Wet day’s experience in the history of the 
world proves the truth of the old adage, that 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” Often the com- 
mon occurrences of life lead to events and final re- 
sults that outvie the most brilliant creations of 
fancy in relation to the mystery that surrounds 
them. The following incidents bear tho aspect of 
mystery, yet 1 can assure the reader that they arc 
true in every particular. There are many living 
witnesses who can attest their truth. 

Several years since there lived,in the central part 
of tho state of New York, a gentleman whom we 
will call by the name of James Norton. He was a 
man of wealth, and was universally beloved by all 
who knew him. At the time our story commences 
he lay on a bed of sickness, to which he had long 
been confined, and from which he was destined 
never to rise. He had but one child, a daughter, 
oe fhe age of seven years, who was the idol of his 

cart. 

His wife was a proud, selfish woman of tho 
world, who thought more of her own gratification 
than of the obligations which, as a wife and mo- 
ther, rested upon her. Conscious that his days 
were numbered, and believing himself prepared 
for a better world, it was Mr. Dalton’s chief con- 
cern to make provision for the future welfare of 
his darling daughter. 

For this purpose he summoned to his bedside a 
Mr. Walton, with whom he had long been ac- 
quuinted, and in whom ho felt we could repose the 
anost implicit confidence. To him he consigned 


the care of his daughter Caroli lacing in hi 
hands her portion ofl stone. witht the are 


tion. 
Having made these arrangements, and believin, 


set out to the south to find a home 
lations. 


As soon as Mr. Walton came fully in the pos- 
session of Caroline’s wealth, he formed a plan to 
appropriate it to his own use, and apparently for- 
Got the vows he had made his friend on his dying 

‘ Vermont 
Caroline was taught to believe that she ees th 
subject of charity. Her heartlsss guardian, while 
enjoying her wealth, treated her asa menial, and 


bed. He removed to the state of 


1 of his possessions, with the ar- 
rangement that his wife was to have the use of it 
during Caroline’s minority, furnish her with 
home in his family, and give her a finished educa- 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. : 
naturalness of old Ovid, who, if, at any time ho Onglnal. 


deprived hor of those advantages to which she was 
entitled. 

Poor Caroline! Hers was indeed a hard lot. 
With an ample provision made for her by a fond 
and doting father, she was compelled to take a 
servant’s place in the family where sho ought to 
have been treated with the utmost consideration. 

Time passed on, and Caroline grew to woman- 
hood. Her beauty, her gentleness of character 
and amiableness of disposition mado her a favor- 
ite among all who knew her. She was, however, 
to a great extent, debarred form the privilege of 
going into society, from the fuct that her unfecl- 
ing guardian denied her the requisite apparel to do 
so respectably. To obviate this difficulty it was 
her custom to engage in spinning for the neigh- 
bors, and with her earnings to purchase the necd- 
ed apparel. 
Jn the meantime, after an absence of years, 
during which her daughter had _been entirely neg- 
lected, the mother returned to New York and mar- 
ried a gentleman of high standing. He learned. 
something of the early history of the daughter of 
his wife, and determined to ascertain her present 
whereabouts, and sce her. After much trouble he 
ascertained the residence of Mr. Walton, and set 
out to find his step-daughter. He found her en- 
gaged in spinning at the house of a neighbor of 
Mr. Walton’s, and made himself known to her, ac- 
quainting her with the foul fraud that had been 
perpetrated on her. Her astonishment can be bet- 
ter imagined than described, as well as her joy in 
tho prospect of being restored to her friends and 
her just rights. : 

Her step-father took her home with him, and 
she was immediately placed at school, where she 
made rapid progress under the opportunities af- 
forded her for the cultivation of her intellect. 
This step-father commenced a suit against Mr. 
Walton which resulted in his ruin as far as earthly 
prospects were concerned. a a 
Beggared and disgraced, ho left his family be- 
hind him and went to the West, in hopes that 
there he might retrieve his broken fortune. Not 
long had he been in the western country before he 
was attacked by the fever, and, alone and among 
strangers, he was doomed to dic with none to cheer 
him in bis last hours, or to wipe the death-damps 
from his brow. 

‘After Caroline had remained at school two 
years, her step-father was elected a member of 
Congress, and took Caroline and her mother with 
him to Washington. There she was surrounded 
with admirers, who were attracted by her beauty, 
accomplishments and moral worth. ‘The Minister 
Plenipoteutionary trom England saw, Joved, and 
won her, and took her to his English home where 
she adorned the circle in which she was called to 
move as a nobleman’s bride. 

Thus did right triumph, and virtue mect with a 
reward, and dishonesty and vice with a just retri- 
bution. 














Original. 
POETRY, TRUTH. 


(ULATION of the intellect tends to refine 

and elevate; to give enlarged ideas of things; 

to open to man thearcana of nature, and rejoice his 

soul in contemplation of the truths revealed. 

When his heart is all alive with tho fullness of 

feeling, his mind all aglow with tho fire of thought, 

he seizes on metaphor, hyperbole, any figure of 
speech, in his graspiugs after something which 

shull express to others the sublimity of cmotion 

that enraptures his own soul at full conception of 

glorious and immortal truths. He sculptures his 

noble idea into beauteous form and life-like ex- 

pression upon the unwrought language—into sym- 

metrical frame of sentences; swelling, rosy contour 

of flowery aud sonorous words; and the rich 

drapery of rhetorical figures to adorn its native 

loveliness and shield it from the vulgar gaze, 

But, alas! for Truth. Few look tosee her in the 
garb of poetry, since both taste and cducation in- 
cline most meu to prefer the naked simplicity of 
prose. Some gaze in dreamy wonder; fecl, indeed, 

asort of awe for the “sponutancous genius ”’—as 
they call him in whose willing brains lovely 
images are conjured up from “airy nothing ” by 
the power of those ethereal beings who have an 
intuitive preference for born pocts; but it amounts 
to “ misty nonsense” after all. Like the Dutch- 
man’s boy, they must have a true story. “ De- 
scribe things as they are. So beautifula dress for 
fiction! What a waste!” 

There is another class, not quiteso humble, who 
suppose they understand the poet perfectly; who 
imagine they have as full comprehension of what 
is grand and lofty, excellent and pure, in the moral 
and the physical, as he; as high and holy aspira- 
tions, as deep emotions, as soft and tender sympa- 
thies as he; that they, therefore, exactly appreciate 
the beautios of the author’s thought. Do they not 
fight with Homer’a Achilles, and weep with his 
Telomachus; lose Paradise with Milton’s Eve, and 
with his Satan fall from the crystal battlements 
of Heaven; tall with Pollock’s learned angel, and 
not only view the horrid convex, but groan, and 
shriek, and writhe within the terrible concave of 
Pollok’s hell? Verily they will; for, in short, they 
personate every character of every poet; enter into 
its feelings, and follow understandingly its 
thoughts, and they think they do the poct’s, too. 
But even these carnest ones seo only in parts and 
characters; they do not get the scope of the plot, 

nor fecl the moral. One beholds, indeed, the enor- 
mous bridge paved by sin and deuth, sces hell’s 
doors swung open wide, the monsters stepping 
forth, and watches these hideous workmen drive 
every nail and bolt, place every brick and stone in 
that immense archway, clean through, from the 
first abutment to the last inch of balustrade; he 





1 : 1 : ligase ne) 
that he had sccured his daughter’s’ future boone remembers, too, the impossibilitics—knows ’tis all 


ness, he closed his eyes on this world in peace. 
The worldly-minded and selfish mother, after see- 
ing her daughter settled in the home of Mrs. Wal- 
ton, believing her duty as a parent was at an end, 


among her re- 


imagination—yet does not chargo a lie upon Mil- 
ton, for he can distinguish between a lie in prose 
and a lie in poetry, between a fiction and a false- 
hood; surely, then, he understands the poet, for 
has he not taken in his whole conception, and also 
made the due allowances ; swallowed and digested? 
Fray, what could he more? Why, this: ruminate 
a while and produce the following result: 

Poetry is a wild, unreul, fantastic, visionary 
myth! “That is to say, an unmitizatcd nothing! 
But nothing is unlimited; now is the poet’s fancy 
at perfect licence, or is it limited to the range of 
possibility ? “Truth to nature,” men say, is the 
poet’s rule, and so itis. Alas! how many’ make 
nature, each, his father’s farm! Such admire tho 








metamorphosed a man into a sheep or donkey, al- 
ways changed his aris into the fore legs—not the 
hind—and lengthened out the ears—when neces- 
sary. 

How long shall we hear of the stately Pyramids 

the spacious Pantheon, the vast Colisscum, ete? 
How long that.posics bloom, that birdies sing, 
that I love you, etc? How Tong shall we ask 
bread and meat, but reccive a stone or a serpent? 
The poct should not soar out of sight, neither must 
ho keep eternally on the plane of those he would 
enlarge—whose souls he would ennoble. Let him 
found his whole fabric on no ignoble truths, and 
let commonplace ones chinck the wall. He need. 
not confine himself to Europe, nor to Asia, nor to 
the world in order to be truthful. Are thero no 
truths in nature which have not, here, their evi- 
dent class of poets? Must every truth be em- 
bodied to tho presont apprehensions of every crea- 
ture? Because the poct paints scenes of ideal 
loveliness beyond the knowledge,or the conception, 
evon, of the sordid worldling, has he, therefore, 
painted a fiction? Can he never sing: of anything 
above the ken of common minds, and the narrow 
bounds of mundano experience, without being 
mythical and visionary? false, we mean, and rear- 
ing 2 bascless castle in the air; or, docs he some- 
times catch, with prophetic vision, the glorious 
realities of the future, when all the virtues shall 
be united in each individual and tho excellences of 
life in his condition, even here, as, doubtless, an- 
gels are facts in some other world, though ’tis but 
a truth that they will be so in this. 
Has the ideal no possible existence, no actual 
existence somewhere, and is it never to be real 
here? Can reasonable longings go out towards 
nonentities, and are God-implanted desires never 
to besatisfied? No, the national creations of fan- 
cy are always truthful. Absurdities are false, and 
though imagination, that swift instinct of the 
same, presents visions new, they are visions of 
truth which the common sense of the multitude 
shall ono day confirm, and nature body forth, or 
else they are impossibilities which enlightened 
reason laughs at. CHARLES FLoRiDA. 
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THRICE-NAMED. 
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PP the little vale of Vere, 
Long ago, 
Pealed one morn the church-bells clear, 
Pealed they elear and slow; 
‘And along the shady lanes, 
Past the fields of waviug graine, 
Past the hedge-rows full of bloom, 
And of soug-birds’ matin tune, 
Through the village blest 
In a Sabbath rest, 
With quiet steps in the fair sunlight trod 
The worshippers, unto the house of God— 
And solemuly before the altar there 
Was brought a little maiden, whom with prayer 
That evermore her life might shine as fair 
As shoue that morniug through the holy air, 
The gray-haired pastor christened Rosali 
And with an earnest-gazing, tearful eye, 
Tho mother prayed. “God bless our Rosalio! ” 
‘Then as homeward quietly 
Through the peaceful vale they walked, 
‘And in low tones, hopefully 
Of the far-off future talked, 
When no maid should be 
¥air as Rosalie, — 
Snid the glad father, looking the while, 
“The calm blue sky beams o’er us like God’s smile.” 
IL 
In the little vale of Vere 
Once again, 
Rang the village-bells clear, 
Rang a merry strain, 
‘Aud from every crowded street 
Came the sound of passing feet, 
Came the voice of mirth and soug— 
White-robed maids in long array, 
Blossom-crowned aud joyous throng, 
Like a garden blooming gay, 
Told of'a village holiday— 
‘And the gleaming flowers 
Fell in fragrant showers 
Along the path of those who calmly trod 
In the bright sunlight to the house of God, 
And once again, before the altar there, 
Came the maid Rosalie, how wondrous fair! 
With sunny eyes, aud golden wreath-erowned hair, 
Yet ne'er did violet more meekly wear 
Its garb of beauty. In deep, fervent prayer 
The white-haired pastor biessed bride Rosalie, 
And ove beside her with a beaming eye 
Whispered, * my own, my bride, my Rosalie.” 
Then as forth they walked again, 
Slow the flower-paved way along, 
Loud swelled out the glad retrain, 
Like a heart-gush, clear and stroug, 
“Never shall fair bride be 
Fair as Rosalie.” 
And far above in brightness all tho while, 
The beaming sky shoue o’er them like God’s smile. 


m1. 
In the little vale of Vere, 
‘Long ago. 
Tolled one morn the church-bells drear, 
With a voice of woc— 
And solemn sounding knell 
On the shuddering tilence fell, 
Dread as fall of winter's storm 
On a wrecked, unsheltered form— 
And the summer sun 
Brightly looking down. 
Seemed but to mock the sorrow-blind, who trod 
With faltering steps, unto the house of God. 
Again in beauty ‘neath the altar there 
‘They saw eweet Rosalie. and in her hair 
Gleamed the white blossoms that the death-crowned 
wear; 
But oh was ever aught but life so fair? 
‘The white-haired pastor in his peaceful prayer 
Spoke not of death, but said that Rosalie 
Ina far land above the starry sky 
Still lived forever, angel Rosalie— 
When the mourners slow at Jast 
From the quiet church-yard passed, 
From the grave that low aud small 
Over their hearts such shadow cast 
That God’s love-beams could not fall 
ait elie saliitest light 
‘hrough the blinding night; 
The aged man of God spoke checrfully’ 
Of the times long ago, when he had given 
Her name. as babe, and bride, to Rosalie, 
To gentle Rosalie, gone home to Heaven: 
And said her Father, from Lis golden throne, 
In tender kindness ever looking down, 
Had called her not from earth in cruelty, 
But knew it best to be, 
Yar more blest to be, 
Angel Rosalie. 
And as the mourners’ hearts grew calm the 
They saw above the sunlight of God’s smile. 





while, 
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“* PASSING AWAY.” 
SIPS morn! but ere the sun shall sink, 
At eve, down in his western home’ 
Ten myriad things which now exist,” 
Will be no more, but shall have flown. 
Change marks hie face of all below, 
The weak, the strong, the youn, ; 
No matter where we tern the cyeg! ‘he gray 
We see the words I pass away.” 


The fairest flower that has yet bloomed, 
Bloomed but to wither, droop and aie; 
The tallest oak that braves the storm * 
Will yield, aud soon in ruins lie. 
That mouumental pile, so firm, 
Will crumble soon into decay, 
As they once spoke, of whom it tells, 
It seems to speak, ‘I pass away.” 


Long life, at best, is but a span, 
And filled with sorrow, sickness, gloom; 
By every step we take we haste o 
‘So much the nearer to the tomb. 
Then let your lite be pou the square; 
Improve each moment of to-day, 
Write this, “tis true I’m passing now, 
And very soon *I pass away.’ ? 
TAF 


A LEGEND OF GLEN COVE. 


BY BAXIE SHYE. 


HE following is a legend of Glen Cove, as it 

was told me by one whose locks are whitened. 
by the snows of many winters. 
Uncle Ned, as he is called, is 
inhabitants of tho village. 
“Now for a story,” said we, as he came totter- 
ing to the door. 

He sat for a few moments, as if in deep thought, 
and then commenced: i 
It was many long years ago, when I was a mero 
boy. Glen Cove was not as itis now. There were 
but a few rude dwellings, and the inhabitants were 
almost as simple in life and manners as the In- 
dians that had bat a few years before been pos- 
sessors of the island. 

I used to know a woman. They called her 
Crazy Bell; but even the wildness of her eye gave 
to her singular beauty an unearthly aspect, which 
seemed to mark her an inhabitant of some other 
sphere of existence. 

At the time of which I speak she was a woman 
near the meridian of life; consequently, her girl- 
hood must have been before the war in which our 
fathers fought for Independence. She could laugh, 
sing and dance, and but for that wild light of her 
eye, you would have supposed her a creature of 
mirth and gayety; but, poor Bell! the midnight 
hour was never suffered to pass without her going 
out in the dark night and weeping as if her heart 
would break for some sorrow to which her lips d> 
nied utterance. 

Often have I heard above the howling of the 
tempest the voice of her bitter lamentations; and 
often, when the storm was driving furiously about, 
have I seen her long hair, all dishevelled and white 
with snow, streaming in tho blast. 

Tradition suid that in her girlhood she was beau- 
tiful beyond her sex; that her eyes, now so wildly 
bright, were then of a soft blue, that reflected but 
the sweetness of her disposition. 

In all the country, Isabella Do Fontaine was 
known and loved. 

Among her many suitors, one, Guy Carroll, had 
obtained the maiden’s favor. He was tall and 
comely; his eyes were of a dark brown, his fore- 
head high and shaded with thick masses of dark, 
wavy hair, 

Everyone said: “ What a fine match will be that 
of Guy Carroll and the beautiful Isabel;” but little 
thought they of the evil which was lying in wait 
for them. 

The house of Mr. De Fontaine was at this time 
often visited by a young brave of the Delaware 
tribo of Indians. To the rest of the family he was 
pleasantand smiling, but as soon as he saw Isabel 
his eye would dart forth a wild light, and his brow 
contract. Before her he was always silent and 
even morose. Others noticed his manners 
thought that he regarded her with feelings of 
hatred, but Isabel seemed troubled. : 

One day, when Guy was making a visit at the 
house of the De Fontaine’s, Gatagamo, or the Wild 
Panther, came to the door. Without any care} 
mony he entered. With frowning brow he look 
at Isabel and Guy, then advancing, he placed at 
the feet of the maiden a belt of Wampum and a 
coronet of bright and varicolored feathers. Scat- 
ing himself in the doorway, ho gazed long and si- 
lently at the lovers. 

At length he said, “I have given to the palo 
maidon my offering. Does she refuse it? In the 
same way would IJ lay at hor feet the red deer and 
the mountain bear. ‘Would she despise them?” 

Isabel answered: “ Gatagamo can choose from 
his tribe onc who would value the- trophies of his 
prowess. At the feet of some Forest Flower lot . 
him lay his offering. For me, while I value tho 
friendship of Gatagamo, I can only say I shall be 


glad t sec him happy enjoying the smiles of one 
of my sisters of the forest.” he ge 

“Ts this your answer?” said the chief, his eyes 
flashing fury. . ‘ 

“ This is my answer,” said the trembling girl. 

Then he replied: “The next time Tlay an offer 
ing at a maiden’s feet it will be accompanied by 
a prizo she will not reject.” So saying, he van- 
ished from their sight. 

Time passed on. Isabel was soon to become the 
wife of Guy Carroll. 

Preparations were being made in the house to 
celebrate her approaching nuptials, and all were 
ready to hail the happy event with a joyousness 
which told of a perfect confidence, that the change 
in her life would be conducive to her happiness. It 
was a cold, dismal night in December. The wind 
blew around the house, driving the snow and sleet 
into every crevice, howling, shrieking as if some 
demon were battling in all its fury with the raging 
storm-king without. ( 

Guy Carroll was making his last visit to Isabel 
previous to their approaching marriage. 

a Fad ho prepared to 
he beheld her 





one of the oldest 




































The clock struck eleven, 
leave. Turning to his companion, 
bathed in tears. 

“What, my darling, you surely would not weep 
at such a time as this. “Come,” said he, brush- 





ing the ringlets from hor brow, “ Let me seo you 
smilo.”” 
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“Oh,” whispered Isabel, “I know not what evil 
foreboding haunts me. Listen to the howling of 
the storm. I fear some evil betides thee. Stay un- 
til morning. 

Laughing, he kissed her pale cheek, and passed 
out into the storm. Isabel watched him until the 
driving snow had obscured his figure. Returning 
into the house, sho gave way to a violent fit of 
weeping, after which she retired to her room. 
There lay her dress, a pure white muslin, trimmed 
with festoons of orange flowers, and beside it hor 
veil, encircled with a wreath to correspond with 
the festoons upon her dress. yy 

She looked in the glass. Gathering up the robe, 
she held it where its delicate folds would contrast 
with her dark auburn hair. Curiosity deepened 
as she beheld the reflection of her own loveliness. 
How would she look as a bride? She exchanged 
her dress for that with the orange blossoms, and 
arrangod the veil upon her head. Its long folds, 
falling gracefully among her dark curls, height- 
ened a beauty already transcendeutly bright. 

rleam of satisfaction shot across her feuturcs, 

lecpening the roseate tints upon her checks, and 
beaming from hor eyes with a radiance which the 
truthfal glass mirrored back to her admiring gaze. 

“Tho word “ beautiful” involuntarily escaped 
from her lips. Just then the door opened stealth- 
ily behind her. Turning, she beheld Gatagamo, 
with cyes darting at her the fires of revenge and 
hatred. 

“What wilt thou?” said sho, trembling from 
head to fot, and recoiling from the gaze of the 
savage. 

“T told thee,” replied the intruder, that when I 
again should place my offering at a maiden’s feet 
the prize would be accepted, at the same time 
throwing upon the floor the belt and coronet to 
which was fustened the bloody scalp, with thick 
clusters of jetty hair. 

A wild war-whoop, with which was mingled a 
maiden’s shrick, rung out till the sound revorbor- 
ated throuzh the dwelling. 

The family hastened to the spot. There lay the 
insensible form of their Isabel, and beside her 
was a belt of wampum, a coronct of feathers, and 
a scalp which they recognized as that of Guy Car- 
roll. 

The perpetrator of the deed was gone. 

The shock had been too great for the maiden’s 
delicate nerves, aud when at last she recovered 
from a long and severe illness, it was found that 
her reason had flown. 

‘The purents of the poor girl soon after passed 
away, leaving her a friendless wanderer. 

When I knew her, years had passed after her 
bereavement, yet still, when the midnight hour 
came, the hour in which she had received the 
shock which had disenthroned her reason, she al- 
ways went forth into the open air as if watching 
his departure, and bewailed his loss in tones 
which brought a chill to the hearts of all listeners. 

{ well remember the time. It was a cold Decem- 
ber night. The winds were blowing furiously 
about, and the storm was driving madly around 
our little dwelling, When crazy Bell went forth to 
her nightly lamentations, Shrick after shriek 
rent the air. We hastened in the direction of the 
sound, but soon it was suppressed, dying away 
into a faint sob, 

Long we searched for her, but in vain, Crazy 
Bell was nowhere to be found. Sevoral days 
elapsed, and two bodies were found floating in the 
waters of Mannahasset Bay. It was poor Bell 
clasped in the arms of a stalwart Indian. 

‘Thus had the savage determination of Gataga- 
mo overcome all obstacles, and when he found 
that she could never grace his wigwam, true tothe 
instinct of his relentless nature, he had borne her 
with him to a watery grave, in the fond hope that 
sbe would dwell in sweet communion with him in 
the spirit-land. 

There among the shades of a better hunting- 
ground he hoped to chase the wild gazelle, an of- 
fering to claim the affection of his carly love. 

Poor Bell! ‘That last sad struggle for life had 
ended all her sufferings and her sorrows, but tra- 
dition will long treasure the memory of her am- 
gular beauty and ber trayical fate. Many years 
have pussed, and still superstition attaches to the 
part of the bay whither the brook brings the wa- 
ters of Glen Lake, a singular interest. By many, 
atthe miduight hour, are heard the wild screams 
of the maniac as her Indian lover encircles her 
waist with his arms and bears her onward toa 
watery grave. Many look upon the place with a 
feeling of dread, which brings from the realms of 
shade innumerable dusky forms to welcome the 
hunter and his pate bride, the voice of their exul- 
tation mingling the while with the tones of her de 
spair. His story ended, Uncle Ned, after receiv- 
ing our thanks, bade us adicu. 

Next day we visited the spot designated as the 
scene of the deaths of Crazy Bell and her Indian 
lover, Gatagamo. The waters were tranquil; not 
a breath of air ruffled their surface. There was 
neithr sight of dusky form nor sound of the low 
wail of a broken licart, yet to ine that part of 
M .unahasset Bay possesses a peculiar and inde- 
& vibable interest; and so often as I shall visit the 
80°, my memory will revert in pity to the fate of 
me poor maniac, the sulject of Uncle Ned’s 
sto-y. 














Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO SLEEP. 

COME, sleep, thou great enchanter, sleep! 

Come, let me to thy bosom creep, 
Thatjf inay, in thy magic glass, 
Behold, in all her loveliness, 
She who is mistress of my heart, 
Who of my being forms a part. 
Thou holdest to our eager ]i 
Joys gobblet no man ever sips. 
No svoner seeks to grasp the prize, 
When, like the wind, the treseure flies; 
We think ourselves in Elysium, 
Then wake and find it all'a dream. 

Geo. BrrpsrrE. 
++ ____ 


Tas Luncs.—Every breath we draw we take 
into the lungs from one and a half to two pints of 
air; so that it requires about two and a half gal- 
lous of pure air a minute, or sixty hogsheads 
every twenty-four hours, properly to supply the 
lungs. How important, then, to health, to have 
houses well ventilated, and not to sleep in small 


Original. 
WE4RY OF LIFE. 


IPULE weare, 
Aud cares 
Come thick and fast; 
And hopes are faded, 
Aud worn aud juded 
By what is past; 
We'stund and wait 
For tardy tate 
‘Tosend the last. 


Time goes, 
And woes 
Are in his train, 
Aud many a sorrow 
We have tu-morrow; 
‘The iuterest pain 
That man must bear 
For being heir 
Yo humau pain. 


Time’s gone, 
Aud ou 
The days still oreep, 
Day in day out, 
And grief and doubt 
Their semblance keep, 
Save there is more 
‘Than was before 
Of course 10 weep. 


Death’s come, 
And home 
Couveys thy child; 
His lite is dreary, 
die’s worn and weary, 
Tuou’rt grim and wild; 
But with the woes 
‘Through which he goes, 
Thou lookest mild. 
. . * . 
Not years, 
But tears 
Tad made him old « 
Betore the time 
Of manhood’s prime; 
‘Lis soul was cold, 
The sume’s now true 
Of body, too; 
His tale is told! 
Jamuxs B. Biaok. 
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DOCTOR HUWARD; 
OR, WHY HE WaS A BACHELOR. 
BY G. B. PRENTICE. 


Some fifty years ago a youug man of noble and 
gencrous impulses, fresh trom collegiate halls, 
took up his residence in the capitol of an adjoining 
State, secking a new and strange location, away 
from his early hone and friends, for the purpose 
better to prosecute his profession as a physician; 
full of hope and with bright anticipations, young 
Doctor Howard hung out his sigu and congratu- 
lated himself in having Gxed upon such a delight 
ful place in which to settie, for, in fact, the city, in 
its neat white cottages surrounded by tasty flower 
gardens, and its beautifully laid out strects, with 
here and there an elegant public building or 
church, was as pretty and desirable a place of res~ 
idcuce as-any town or city in New England. 

But Doctor Howard did not consider that he had 
two or three older and long-established physicians 
to contend with as obstacles to an carly and suc- 
cessful practice. Le was one of those fiery spirits 
who are quick to grasp the hand of a stranger, and, 
if in necd of assistance, always ready to do what 
Jay in his power; being young in years, as well as 
experience, he fondly dreamed that he should be 
cordially welcomed by the residents of his adopted 
home, and quick find business; but he soun found 
his mistake; ho was 4 stranger to them, and they 
naturally felt a little shy of him, who, inasmuch as 
he seemed uot to have a large amount of worldly 
goods to recommend him, they held at a distance; 
but, gradually, by his uoble and social qualities, 
he overcame their prejudices, and, by his success- 
ful treatment, gradually gained the coutidence of 
the community; so that, after one or two years 
had passed by with many discouragements, he 
found himself surrounded by a large circle of firm 
friends; had attained a position of influence and a 
good share of business; but Doctor Howard was 
what may be called a poor young man; yet, as his 
desires were not extravagant, and his wants easily 
satisfied, he was enabled to get along and live very 
comfortably upon a sum that many would consid- 
er quite inadequate to their support; he was very 
hopefal and persevering, und knew that, as he was 
fast gaining the friendship and confidence of the 
community, his practice must yearly increase, 

As time passed on, Doctor Howard was intro- 
duced into the family of Judge Graham, and be- 
came interested in Addio Graham, a neice of the 
old judge, an orphan and a dependant upon her 
uncle, whom she looked up to with the highest de- 
gree of veneration and respect. Addie Graham 
was beautiful, and as lovely as she was beautiful; 
and it is nothing strange that the young physician 
{cll in love with the charming orphan; and he had 
the satisfaction to know that his fvelings were re- 
ciprocated, 

The old judge, however, looked with suspicion 
upon the doctor; for, although his neice was an 
orphan, and pennyless, he determined that he 
should marry a man of wealth, and from appear- 
auices he supposed the doctor to be in very humble 
circumstance 

Night after night, as Doctor Howard retired to 
his couch, he thought of his poverty and of the 
long, long hill he must climb before he could claim 
Addie Graham as his bride; yet he labored with a 
right good will, A bright prospect was before 
him, and cagerly he was pressing on toward it. 

Nothing had as yet been said to the old judge, 
but Addie and the doctor understood cach other. 
Affairs appeared to be going on smoothly enough, 
when, suddenly, the current of events was disturb- 
ed by the appearance of a new claimant for the 
fair Addic. George Harris was the possessor of 
wealth; the old judge liked him, and, when he 
proposed for the hand of Addie, the judge was 
pleased and anxious that bis neice should become 
the wife of ouc le considered able to support her 
in the style in which she had been used to while 
his family. 

One morning, as Addie sat in the library, read- 
ing, the judge entered, and, after some prelimina- 
ry ccnversation, said: 

“ George Harris is a promising young man; he 




















close rooms, 


loves you, and he is all you would requiro ina 


becoine his wife.” 


him as a friend; I own he is a fine young man, 


shall be able to support a wife.” 
“T am very, very 





and am firmly convinced that he is but trifling 
with your feclings. Take my advice, child, and 
abandon all thoughts of him at once; yon respect 
George, and, in time, these feelings will ripen into 
love; consider this matter well before you cast 
from you a truo friend and manly heart.” 

Poor Addie knew not what to say, and, indeed, 
her gentle, trusting heart was too full of grief to 
allow of her giving utterance to her thoughts. 

As day after day passed away her yucle would 
remind her of the many excellencies in the char- 
acter of George, and endeavored to convince her 
that Doctor Howard was trifling with her. Addie 
had always looked up to her uncle with the great- 
est degree of veneration; for, although he was 
now and always had been excecdingly kind to- 
ward hor, yet ho was a very firm man; and, as 
Addie appreciated and was thankful for the kind- 
ness he had bestowed upon her, in giving her a 
home and every comfort, she wished she felt that 
not to seriously consider her uncle’s advice would 
show her to be very ungrateful; thercforo she was 
led for awhile to entertain the prejudices against 
her dearest friend which her uncle sought every 
opportunity to instil into ber mind; and what 
more gave effect to their entertainment was the 
seeming coldness and inattention with which tho 
doctor had lately treated her; but she knew not 
the true secret of his actions. Doctor Howard no- 
ticed the attentions of Mr. Harris, and not presum- 
ing for a moment, that they were rseponded to by 
Addie, of her own free will and choice, (although 
looking upon the manifest change in his former 
confident with feelings of chagrin and surprise,) 
was yet too proud to ask for an explanation, and 
too honorable, under such circumstances, to im- 
pose himself much upon her society, because he 
had every reason to believe it less agreeable to her 
than of old; under these circumstances, and the 
continual interposition and advice of her uncle, 
Addie, after a few months, consented to wed 
George Harris; yet, often and kind were the 
thoughts that went back to him toward whom 
alone had gone out the whole of her love and es- 
teem, 

It was indeed a hard task for her to pen a note 
to her old friend, telling him that she was soon to 
become unother’s, and assuring him of her cotinu- 
ed friendship and respect; and if it was severe for 
her to write such a note, so was ita terrible blow 
to young Doctor Howard when he read it; for he 
had never been willing to believe that Addie could 
falsify all her former protestations and evidences 
of affection for him by this final act; yet here 
stood the evidence from her own pen, and with a 
crushed spirit and broken heart Doctor Howard 
went fourth into the world a changed man, without 
this fond dream of his first and only love, 

George Harris and Addie Graham were married ; 
she gave him her hand, but her heart still beat true 
to another, 

Not many months passed away ero she became 
convinced that she had done wrong; that the doc- 
tor had truly and always loved her, that she had 
forever blighted the life of the only man whom 
she could ever truly love, and she was unhappy, 
very unhappy. 

Soon after the marriage of Addie Graham, Doc- 
tor Howard lett the place, and, alter some changes, 
settled in one of the most beautiful villages in Mass- 
achusetts, where his abilities as a physician, and 
his noble philanthropic qualities, endeared him to 
its ciiizens; and where, during a long residence, 
to the close of his lite, he was beloved and respect- 
ed by all; he mingled in society, and appeared to 
enjoy ladies’ company exceedingly — but Doctor 
Howard never muarricd; his hopes in this respect 
had been blasted, he had no heart to offer, and ho 
would not ask a lady to bestow on him a love he 
could not return. 

In this same pretty rural town,whero now quictly 
rests the remsins of Doctor Howard, may be seen 
A neat and tasty structure, surrounded by beauti- 
fal grounds, and devoted to educational purposes, 
the free gift of Doctor Howard, at his decease, to 
the citizens of this village— together with a fund 
for its maintainance. An evidence in itself of the 
nobleness of the heart which was so sadly mis- 
judged by Addie Graham. 

And now, perhaps, for the first time, will many 
of the fair daughters of the village of B—- learn 
of tho circumstances which extend to them such 
anequalled privileges for education, as are found 
in this well conducted institution, 























Written for the Waverly Magazine. 
CURED. 
66 TINANCIS, I wish you would not sit in such a 
horrid position; only think, your feet are in 
close proximity to thoso vases on the mantel, and 
next thing you will knock them off, and down 
they will come all shivered in pieces on the hearth. 
Lshould think you could sit in an upright position 
in your chair,aud not make yourself’ kuch a disgust- 
ing spectacle; and, then, 1 don’t think it ix very 
good manners for you to turn my parlor into a 
smoke-room. I heartily wish you could not find a 
cigar, they are so offensive; but you don’t consult 
my taste or wishes—oh no!” 

*Scold on, Elsie; with a little more practice you 
will make a second Mrs. Caudle;” and Francis 
Sefft raised his fect still higher, and gave an extra 
whiff to his Havana. 

“Remember the time, Francis Sefft, when you 
would not smoke in my presence; and when you 
could sit in your chair of an evening without rais- 
ing your feet to the moon; you have forgotten all 
that fine regurd for my feclings now;” and Mrs, 
Elsie Sefft appeared considerably piqued towards 
her husband, He was accustomed to similar as- 
saults from Elsic, and did not apparently grow ex- 
cited or angry over the rebukes; but, on this oc- 
casion, le made a resolve in bis own mind, as to 
the course he would take to prevent a future at- 
tack. He considered his home a place where, 














after the busy cares of the day, he was at liberty 





husband. I have promised him that you should | to do and act ina manner that would most con- 
tribute to his coinfort; and that, too, without any 
“ But, dear uncle,” said Addie, “I only rsspect | formality. 


But Elsie also had her own peculiar views of 


and well worthy the love of any Indy; but my |the matter, and did not hesitate to express hor 
heart is in the keeping of another, I have-prom- | ideas whenever occasion required. She was nat- 
ised to become the wife of Doctor Howard when he | urally possessed of a fretful disposition, and the 
privilege to find fault was to her a chvice luxury. 
sorry,” replicd her uncle, | Francis had always spent his evenings at home 
“that you have allowed this Doctor Howard to re- | since his marriage, but, on the evening succeeding 
ceive your affections. I have watched him closely, | the one already mentioncd, he took his hat an 
left immediately atter tea. 


Elsie sat alone all the evening, often giving way 


to fits of impatience at his protracted absenco; 


but this was only the beginning of sorrow, as he 


continued to abandon his home every evening. 


Three months passed in this way, during which 


time Elsie had fretted herself to a mere skeleton; 
and, as yet, she knew not where, or with whom 


Francis spent the long winter evenings. She de- 
cided at last to follow him. Thus she did effect- 
ually three successive evenings, and at cach time 
he went to the same house, sat down as if he was 
perfectly at home, in front of the fire that was 
burning in the grate, placed his feet in another 
chair beside him, lit his cigar, took a newspaper 
from hia pocket, and read without interruption. 
All this Elsic saw by peeping through the window 
blinds. No one was in the room with hin; it ap- 
peared to be an apartment he had rented for his 
own special use. 

Elsie lingered at the window unobserved the 
greater part of three cvenings, and this was all sho 
saw, 80 she was sure her husband was not in vic- 
ious company, but simply gratifying his own pecu- 
liar habits and love of freedom. She managed to 
return home in advance of him every time; and 
when he arrived she would be busily engaged with 
her sowing, and apparently without a care as to 
piore he had been, and why he was detained so 
late. 

Francis was somewhat disturbed at her indiffer- 
ence, but he did not dream that she was so famil- 
iar with his whereabouts and proceedings. Llsie 
did not watch him many more evenings before she 
took the liberty to knock for admittance at his 
door. Francis ‘opened it, and, to his great sur- 
prise, there stood Elsi. It was a very cold, dark 
night, and, instead of expressing any great dezree 
of wonder that she had found him in his obscure 
quarters, he affectionately inquired how, in tho 
darkness of’ such a night, she dare venture out un- 
protected. 

“ Francis, I have come to invite you to spend the 
evenings with me; and I assure you that you are 
at liberty to sit with your fect on the mantel- 
piece, or wherever clse you choose to place them; 
and it will be a pleasure to mo to see you smoke, 
or, in fact, to do whatever you choose, if you will 
only stay with me, I am go lonely all alone.” 

Frances was affected to tears; there, as the two 
sat in the bright glow of the firelight, Elsie prom- 
ising to cease her fretting and repining, and Fran- 
cis assuring her his home would be the happiest 
spot on earth in such a case. Methinks the sceno 
was worthy a witness. The room temporarily oc- 
cupied by Francis was probably given up to some 
forlorn bachelor who had no where else to stay. 

Ina CLayTon. 





DREAM-LAND VISIONS. 
Ho, sweetly to my wearied brain 
Comes tleeting, borne by angel wings, 

A Jow and musical refrain, 

‘Yo charm my soul from carthly things. 
It bids me throw earth-cares awa; 

‘Aud soar into the realme of lights 
Forget awhile the toils of day 

Jat boundless visions of the night. 


In sleep I wake, and wander e‘er 
By fairy streums aud fountains free; 
Or walk upon some bright parterre, 
Euwreathed with flower. and fruit, and tree; 
Or rest on me in some grottoed cell! 
Beside the foamiug, heaving sea, 
Whose floor is.strewed with many a shell, 
Which breathes Avliau sounds to me. 


Then round me comes a fairy band, 
With beauteous forms and faces bright, 
To welcome to this fairy land, 
‘And give one moment of delight 
To earth-worn spirits such as mine, 
Whose deadened sense and aching breast 
Sweet sleep renews with healing balm, 
Aud gives from toil aud care a rest. 


But lo! the enchanting scenes have fled; 
‘Those beauteous forms have passed away; 
The lark soars high above my bend, 
And loud proclaims the coming day. 
The mists that gathered through the night 
Upon the valley dark and drear, 
Are rolling up the mountaiu’s height, 
And soon from sight will disappear. 


The trees that crown the mountain’s brow 

Lift high their waving, pluine-like heads, 
Asif'to catch Sols earliest ray, 

And warn ine of Time's stealthy tread— 
‘That [ should rise and sally forth, 

My life-long tasks commence anew, 
Till darknese veile once more the earth, 

Aud brings bright visions ever new. 

Fanny Fixiprne. 


$e no 4 


seeesees A FEMALE PLowstan.—A rather unu- 
sual circumstance occurred at a plowing-match 
which took place at Vaugeray, (Rhone,) a young 
woman about nineteen, driving a pair of oxen, 
presented herself as one of the competitors. At 
first some objections were raised as to her admis- 
sion, but, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, they were set aside, Mario Chirat, which 
is the name of the woman in question, had the 
misfortune to lose her father about ten months 
ago. He had a leaso of a tarm ata rent of two 
thousand francs a year, and when he died left a 
widow, a little boy, and Maric. The daughter, 
feeling that to quit the farm in the middle of the 
lease would be the ruin of the family, told her 
mother not to be cast down, for that she would 
undertake to work the land. She applied herself 
strenuously to the work, and was soon pronounced. 
to be the best conductor of a plow on the com- 
mune. The opinion was confirmed at the public 
competition, as the principal prizo was awarded to 
her. She returned home in triumph to her mother, 
accompanicd by a party of her female friends, 
who presented her with a large bouquet. This in- 
cident produced a very deep impression among the 
crowd of persons present at the meeting. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Original. 
LINES TO MAGGIE M—~- 
0%, the breast of the billow 
‘The silver moon Iny, 
Unruflied the mirror, 
Unbroked the ray 
Till the zephyr’s light pinion 
Swept ever the stream, 
‘And broke the repose 
Of the waves aud the beam. 


Like the beam onthe billow 
‘May love’s epirit rest; 
Pure, peaceiul, and holy, 
In fair Maggie’s breast. 
Till fashiou's wild breathing 
Shall fan into flame, 
To illumine her pathway 
‘Aud brighten her name. 


Original. 


RUSTICATING. 


BY C. FLORIDA. 


Now they stroll in the beautiful walks, 
Or loll in the shade of the trees; 
‘Where many a whisper is heard 
‘That never is told by the breeze.—Saxe. 

wre. does not delight to travel—to behold wit! 

one’s own eyes the wonders and beauties of 
this fair earth? Onc grows weary of remaining 
jn the same place, whether city or country, long at 
a time, and wishes for a change of scene and soci- 
ety. Man was not made to “ stick,” like a vegeta- 
ble in the same spot, through frosts and flowers, 
sunshine and showers, living and dying beneath 
the same skies under which he was born. This 
was never intended of him any more than it was 
that he should spend his life-time in weeping—but 
enough by way of introduction. We had been 
living on the sandy shores of old occan until we 
were tired of it; so one morning in the month of 
August we found ourselves right in the midst of 
the Green Mountains, having traveled by rail all 
the day before. 

Vermont, the “land of the mountain and the 
rock,” is full of beautiful scenery, farnishing food 
for both painter and poet. Somo of the finest 
landscupe paintings we cver saw were composed 
of Vermontscenery. A sunset on Lake Champlain; 
a sunrise from behind Camel’s Hump, or Mount 
Mansfield; or a wild forest scene with huge rocks 
and dashing waterfalls, make pictures which rival 
like scenes in the old world. We do not havo the 
ruins of castles, as are often found on the banks of 
the Rhine, and which always, to our eye, look 
beautiful; yet we possess a freshness of composi- 
tion so unlike anything trans-atlantic that the pic- 
ture seems to speak, in whisper tones, of Indians, 
deers and signal fires; of natural wildness in all 
its sublime beauty undefaced by the hand of man; 
of Nature and of Nature’s God, till at last we gaze 
with admiration, exclaiming,— Oh, how beauti- 


It is one thing to look at a picture on canvass, 
and quite another to view nature herself. Prefer- 
ing, always, to see the substance instead of the 
shadow, we will jump from the cars at New Haven, 
on the Burlington and Rutland Railroad, in Addi- 
son County, Vermont, and take the stage for Lin- 
coln, en route for Mount Lebanon, to the top of 
which we are bound to go! Driving in a direct 
easterly direction we sco nothing worthy of note 
until we reach Bristol village, said to be one of the 
most delightful towns in the state. Here is a col- 
lection of some one hundred houses, with three 
little white churches, and a fine-looking academy, 
all situated in the centre of the town, on a plain 
bed of sand which rises one hundred feet above 
the bed of a river that comes down from the Lin- 
coln mountains and flows towards the lake. We 
almost shuddered as the stage neared the edge of 
this plain, along which tho carriage-road runs, af- 
fording us an opportunity to look down into the 
river which went rushing by one hundred feet be- 
low. At one place the whecls ran within two feet 
of the edge, und there was no fence, or protection 
of any kind, in case of accident, to keep us from 
dashing headlong down the precipice. A broken 
range of mountains, a branch of the Green Moun- 
tain chain, stretches along the western side of the 
village, dividing the table-land into two portions. 

These mountains present a sublime and highly 
picturesque appearance, and used to be, except 
where naked rocks appear, timbered to their sum- 
mits. The mountain south-cast of the village, 


from its shape, has received the poetical name of 


Hog’s Back. We went about balf way up this 
wonderful “ hog,” and then, as night had nearly 
overtaken us, stopped to admire the scene, Far 
to the west, in York State, the sun had disappear- 
ed behind the lofty Adirondack, whose scores of 
heads, in sportive mockery, seemed to vie with the 
range upon which we were sitting. A little bit of 
the silvery lake could be seen sparkling among 
the distant bluc lands; great flushing clouds of red 
and gold crimsoned all the air; the little village of 
white houses seemed smiling at our feet, and we 
descended the mountain, the shadows of night 
having left this inimitable nature picture daguer- 
reotyped only to memory and to us. 

On the morrow we visited Rattlesnake-Den and 
Money-Diggers cave. The former of these places 
is situated on the east side of West Mountain, 
nearly two miles south of the village. It is a dense 
mass of broken stone piled promiscuously over 
some dozen or fifteen acres of ground which in- 
clines, or declines, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and at an elevation of some three hundred 
fect. At an carly day this place was infested by 
these snakes, which in the spring would come out 
upon these rocks, curling up in the sunshine. Tho 
settlers took advantage of their docility and killed 
them in great numbers; but nowit has been many 
years since any were seen, otherwise we should 
not have visited the spot. As it was we grew 
nervous, and thought we heard the rattle of at 
least one snake! 

Money-Diggers’ Cave is an excavation blasted 
out of solid rock at the foot of the mountain. It 
is asserted, with how much truth we know not, 
that many years ago a vast quantity of money was 
buried here; and that a land-slide from the moun- 
tain, which is very abrupt and lofty at this point, 
occurring, it was covered still deeper by a vast 
amount of rock. Be this as it may, a company of 
foolish men have spent much time and moncy in 
hunting after the lost treasure, and this cave is the 
result of their foolishness. No moncy has ever 
yet been found, and to all human appearances 


never will be. Procuring a candle at a log house 
not far distant, we descended into the side of the 
mountain until we reached tho end’of the cave, & 
distance of some forty fect from the mouth. 
good-sized room was found, but it was very damp 
and cold, being some six hundred feet beneath the 
earth’s surface—the huge mountain passing direct- 
ly over our heads. m 
Leaving Bristol, wo took the stage for Lincoln, 
passing throuzh a deep mountain ravine by the 
side of a beautiful river, whose bed is 80 rough 
and rocky for two miles that it appears ina perfect 
rage. The waters are all of a foain, like a boiling 
pot, and rush with deafening noise on towards the 
lake. I love to journey, gathering up, as I pass 
by, little landscape pictures—there is nothing so 
beautiful! . 
Slowly the stage swept through the mountain 
gorge, where jutting rocks and lofty hills, with 
dense woods, shaded the road-way. The shadows 
of nature’s battlements deepened to the carriage- 
side, but there wasa bright curtain of blue straight 
up, and the golden sunlight kissed the tree-tops 
far above, and gilded the vista that opened and 
widened in front as we rambledon. This highway 
is considered as wild and picturesque as any in 
h | Vermont. 
Along this road great boulders are seen, larger 
and more numerous than elsewhere. We do not 
think we ever saw any in the old Granite State— 
the Switzerland of America—which will equal 
these in size. At a place called Notch Bridges 
there are piled up, on either side of the road, huge 
rocks of immense proportions. Thero is just room 
enough for a carriage to pass between them with- 
out hitting the wheels. It is the only place where 
the road can run, an abrupt mountain being on one 
side and a river on the other. The traycler rides 
beneath the shadow of these lofty rocks, which uj 
lift their stately heads far above the carriago’s 
top, and the heart beats quicker, fuller and deeper 
as he views their crushing weight. But the firm 
column is too strong to totter—too solid to fall; 
even the puny shrubs that struggle for existence 
in the fissures give sense of security. 
‘A few rods above this rocky pass, just behind 
the birches which line the roadside, is a beautiful 
waterfall. Miss Hemenway, of the Vermont Quar- 
terly, visited this spot soon after we did, and we 
will describe it in her own words: 
“You feel that no fall can excel the beauty of 
this, nestled in the gorge of the mountains, out- 
pouring from its broad-rimmed bason, down its 
wide and well-worn circular, and gradually de- 
scending steps, @ constant volume of water, clear 
as a crystal, whose uttered voice comes up like the 
pure alto in some tranquilly triumphant hymn. 
You long to be painter and poct there, but rather 
painter; for both the fall and its frame of scenery 
around smile at the effort of words, and exceed 
the beauty of a pen-picture.” 
It was indeed a beautiful place. A friend pro- 
cured a boat, and we paddled up almost to the fall 
itself, until our brow became moist with the spray, 
and our little sailing craft danced about on the 
foaming torrent like thistle-down before the breeze. 
The water at the foot of the falls was eighteen fect 
deep, and so clear that all things could be distinctly 
seen on its pebby bottom. We enjoyed the luxury 
of a bath, and did not leave the spot until our 
pencil had sketched the scene upon paper. 
Leaving the huge rocks and pretty waterfall, we 
proceeded on our way towards Mount Lebanon, 
whose towering head loomed up before us in soli- 
tary grandeur. How we desired to be at the top 
of it, that we might enjoy the fine prospect which 
its summit must afford! Wings, wings, and not 
fect were what we wanted for our contemplated 
journey; but these, alas! are denied the inhabi- 
tants of this lower world, so we had to be content 
with feet, and commence our toilsome ascent after 
the fashion of the rest of mankind. 
“Cannot,” we asked, “a horse take us a portion 
of the way up?” 
We had a beautiful white pony, 2 splendid trot- 
ter, easy to ride; und as we loved such exercise 
we wished to enjoy it as much as possible. 
“There is a road but a short distance,” was the 
reply, “and you would have to fasten your horse 
0 a ree when the flies would torment her half to 
death.’ 
“Horse or no horse, I must sce the top,” and off 
we started. ‘‘ We.” Yes, dear reader, you don’t 
catch Charles Florida tramping off alone when he 
can find good and interesting company. ‘“ We,” 
means more than one, it signifies tivo. Arthur, 
jolly good fellow, if ho is a theolegical student, 
took our arm, and off we started, “us happy as a 
clam. 


Oh! what a long and tiresome journey was that; 


and how the great beads of sweat rolled off our 
faces, wilting the “ chokers ” which once encircled 
our neck in all their linen-white purity. 


“ How far are we from the top? Is there any 


water? Arthur, ain’t you nearly tired out? Oh! 
that we might ‘loll in the shade of the trees.’ ” 
Such sentences as these escaped our lips more 
than once, till Arthur, after having performed 
several odd gymnastical exercises over a heap of 


fallen trees which lay directly across our path, and 
which were anything but becoming to the dignity 
of a young clergyman, declared that it was too bad 
for any human being to think of going up the 
Green Mountains when the weather was so mell- 
ing. 

After a long and toilsome march of two hours 
we reached an elevation where vegetation ceased 
to exist, and having rested our weary limbs we 
were soon at the very top of Mount Lebanon, en- 


joying the magnificent prospect spread out before 


us. 


‘« Look abroad! see the vast expanse of our land 

Stretching out like an ocean on either band; 

Ite plains are as fine, aud ifs hills are as green 

As the bright sun in its course ever has seen. 

Behold fair Champlain, in the distance away, 

Mirroring sun-clouds at the closing of day. 

Ouee o'er its bright waters the Indians flew. 

While the Night-queen smiled from her deep sea of 
ue ; 

Once on its green islands the wind-footed fawn 

Gracefully sported when the red-man was goue; 

Once on its sandy shore, neath the pine’s deep shade, 

The brave young lover wooed his beautiful maid : 

Now the swift-sailing bark has sunk in the waves 

The deer and the red-man have goue to their graves.” 


Unfortunately for us we could not sce the “ wa- 





ters which lie between,”—fair Champlain, which 
tho poct has so beautifully spoken of a dense 


cloud of mist and smoke hovering over tho whole 
valley, and hiding from view the Empire State 
with its mountains and hills, woodlands and dells. 

Who can describe the wondrous beauties of the 
Jandscape which met our vision on all hands? 
What poet or painter dare attempt to do justice to 
the scene? ‘There was the whole Green Mountain 
range at our fect stretching away to tho north and 
south hundreds of miles. We did not even at- 
tempt to count the mountains by which we were 
surrounded; we only sat down on a pile of stone, 
Arthur by our side, and looked, and looked, and 
looked, till our soul became Jost in contemplating 
the wondrous works of God. Tho distant blue 
lands of beautiful Canada; the noble and lofty 
White Mountains of New Hampshire; the silvery 
Connecticut; the Onion; the Lamoille; the Otter, 
with hundreds of lesser streams; tho greater por 
tion of wild, romantic Vermont, with her hundreds 
of towns and villages; the lofty Camel’s Hump, 
Mount Mansfield, with here and there a blue peak 
of the Adirondack peeping above the distant 
cloud of mist which hovered over the valley of the 
Champlain, all seen as it were at one glance con- 
spired to form such a scene of nature in all her 
romantic wildness and lovely beauty as mortal 
man seldom has the opportunity to gaze upon. 
For a Jong time we sat upon the cold, bare moun- 
tain—for the wind blew frightfully at such an ele- 
yation—and then, as we saw the sun descending 
in the west, while a vast troop of clouds came sail- 
ing towards us, ready to fold the mountain-top in 
their misty embraces, we took each other’s arm, 
and commenced the long and perilous descent, 
reaching the valley below just in season to get a 
good warm supper at a rustic log-house where we 
spent the night. 


THE DEPARTURE. 
ADDRESSED TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


pas spell is broke, and gone the charm 
‘That bound my soul to her; 
No more with love my heart shall warm, 
No more my blood shall stir. 
‘That heart is dead, 
That blood is still, 
That form has fled. 
‘And gone that will. 


No more in yonder mends we'll stray 
To cull the gayest flowers; 
No more converse the livelong day, 
By yonder blossomed bowers, 
‘Even hope is gone 
With her away, 
As sinks the sun 
‘At close of day. 


No more when evening shadows come, 
At close of sacred day, 
‘Weill visit yon religious dome, 
And worship every care away. 
The music sweet 
Of yonder choir, 
No more shall greet 
Her listening ear. 


Farewell. sweet folly’s pleasant hours, 
Hours blest with every joy sincere; 
While memory holda her sacred powers 
Dll think of'thee and shed a tear. 

My eyes o’erflow 
ith care and grief, 
Tears I bestow 
To bring relief. 


Original, 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTS—-NO, 2. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


HE REV. MICHAEL WiGGLESWORTH was 
born in the year 1631, and graduated at [far- 
vard College in 1651. Subsequently he was or- 


as a verse writer of considerable reputation. Mr. 
Wigglesworth also practiced medicine, and made 


to their bodily as well as spiritual ills. He had 
been in the ministry but a few years when he was 
prevented from further proceeding by an affection 
ofthe lungs. He still sought, however, to do good 


cal rhymster, one of his parishioners, 


“Tn costly verse and most laborious rhymes 
He dish’d up truths worthy our regard.” 


Mr. Wigglesworth’s principal work was entitled 
“The Day of Doom; or, a Poetical Description of 
the Great and Last Judgment.” This production 
passed through six editions in this country, and 
was also re-produced in London. The following 
exrracs may serve to give an idea of its general 
style: 
“Still was the night serene and bright 
‘When all men sleeping lay ; 
Calm was the season, and carnal reason 
‘Thought so twould last for aye. 
Soul, take thy ease, let sorrow cease, 
Much good thou hast in store; 
This was their soug, their cupsamong, 
The evening before.” 


The “sheep” are presently rewarded for the 
good deeds done in the body, while on earth; when 
the “ goats,” in their respected classes and grades, 
are arraigned before the bar of the Almighty. 
With one accord each one hezins to justify him- 
self; and the young and tender infants object to 
condemnation, and offer for their place, that 

“ Adam is set free 
And eaved from all his trespass, 
‘Whose sinful fall had split them all, 
And brought them to this pass.” 


Our theologian does not appear to sustain the 
old Puritanic creed regarding the gencral damna- 
tion of “all sinners,” nor does his rendition of the 
various transactions appear exactly to his own 
satisfaction. Finally, however, the Judge admit- 
ing the palliating circumstances, decides that 

* Though in bliss 

They may not hope te dwell, , 

Still unto them he will allow 
The easiest room in Hell.” 


Presently the general sentence is pronounced; 
and while the good are being filled with “unaltera- 
ble bliss,” the condemned 


“ Wring their hands, their catif=hands, 
And guash their teeth for terror; 
They cry, they roar for anguish sore, 
And gnaw their tongues for horror. 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your ery; 
Depart to Uell, there may ye yell, 





nd roar eternally. 


dained minister of Malden, Mass., and is spoken of 


himself quite useful among his flock, ministering 


by his lubors as a poet, and, in the words of a lo- 


Mr. Wiggleworth also pulished “ Meat out of the 
Eater; or, » Meditation Concerning the Necessit 
End, and the Usefulness of Affliction unto Gods 
Children,” a fifth edition of which was printed in 
1718. Mr. Wigglesworth was much honored und 
courted by those of his day, and his death, which 
occurred in 1705, was widely lamented. ” 


BengamMin Wooppripee, the first graduat 
Harvard College, wrote, in 1652, an elegine es 
on the death of John Cotton, a minister of Boston, 
From a passage in this poom, as many have sup- 
posed, Dr. Ecankhn borrowed, the idoa of his cele- 

rated epithet upon himself.* Cotton was, 
Woodbridge: neve 


“ A living, breathing Bible; tables where 
Both covenants at large eugraven were; 

Gospel and law in his art had eaoh ite column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume; Y 
His very name a title-page, and next, 

His life a commentary on the text; 

O what a monument of glorious worth, 

When in a new edition he comes forth 

Without erratas, may we thiak he’ll be, 

In leaves and covers of eternity.” 


Mr. Woodbridge was a man of liberal educa- 
tion, and his commanding voice and pleasing man- 
ner made him admired as a preacher. le pub- 
lished, in_ 1653, a sermon on “ Justification by 
Faith,” which was succeeded by two others in 
1656. After Mr. Woodbridge came to this coun- 
try he was honored with the first laurels of the 
New Seminary at Cambridge, in 1642. On his ro- 
turn to England he succeeded Dr. Twiss, at New- 
bury, where he gained a high reputation as a 
scholar, a preacher, a casuist, and a Christian. He 
was ejected, in 1662, but continued to preach pri- 
vately. He died in {nglefield, in Berks, on the first 
day of November, 1681, and was buried in New- 
bury. 

Urian Oakes was also one of the early Presi- 
dents of Harvard College, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished poetical writers of his day. Such was 
his celebrity for learning and piety that the church 
and society at Cambridge sent a messenger to 
England to invite him to become their pastor, 
President Oakes was a man of extensive erudition 
and distinguished usefulness. He excellea equally 
as a scholar, as a divine, and as a Christian. By 
his contemporaries he was considered one of the 
most resplendent lights that ever shone in this 
part of the world. It was customary, in the Puri- 
tanical times, to preserve, in some ingenious ele- 
gy, epitaph, or anagram, the memory of every con- 
siderable personage; and Oakes, at the death of 
Thomas Shepard, (minister of Charleston, and one 
of the most distinguished men of his time,) pub- 
lished an elegy, from which we make the follow-. 
ing extract :— 

“ Art, nature, grace, in him were all combined 

To show the world a matchless paragon, 

In whom a radiant virtue no less shined 

Than a whole constellation; but hee’s gone! 
Hee’s gone, alas! down in the dust, mustly 
‘As much of this rare person as could die. 


“To be descended well, doth that commend? 
Can sous their father’s glory call their own? 
Our SHEPARD justly might to this pretend, 
(His blessed father was of high renowne, 
oth Englands epeak him great, admire his name,) 
But his own personal worth a better claim. 
‘“ His look commanded reverence and awe, 
hough mild and amiable, not austere; 
‘Well humored was he, as I ever saw, 
And ruled by love and wisdom more then fear; 
The muse and the graces, too, conspired 
To set forth this rare piece to be admired.” 


GARIBALDVS PERSONAL FEATS. 


HE celebrated M. Alexandre Dumas thus de- 
scribes the engagement at Melazzo, of which 
he was an eye-witness : 

At dawn, on the 20th, all the troops were in 
movement to attack the Neapolitans, who bad 
come out of the fort and village of Melazzo, which 
they occupied. Malenchini commanded tho left, 
Generals Medici and Cozenz the centre, while the 
right was composed of a few companies only, in- 
tended to cover the centre and left wing froma 
surprise. Garibaldi was in the centre, where the 
action was expected to be the sharpest. The firing 
bean on the left from the Neapolitan outposts, 
concealed ina reed bed half way between Miri 
and Melazzo. A quarter of an hour later the cen- 
tre attacked the Neapolitan line and drove it from 
its first position. The right meanwhile dislodged 
the Neapolitans from some houses which they 0c 
cupied. As the difficultics of the ground prevent- 
ed reinforcements from arriving, Bosco, with 6,000 


men, turned upon the 500 or 600 who had driven . 


him back. The latter wero at first obliged to re- 
tire before tho superior numbers of the enemy, 
but, when other troops came up to their aid, they 
again attacked the enemy, many of whom were 
still concealed among the reeds and protected by 
fig trees, so that a charge with the bayonet was im- 
ossible, Medici, while advancing at the head of 
his men, had a hors’ killed under him. Cozenz 
was struck inthe neck by a spent ball, and fell; 
he was for a moment supposed to be mortally 
wounded, but he was only stunned, and almost 
instantly he was on his legs again, shouting “ 
pearsall iae es enc AEE, 


* The subjoined is the epitaph referred to, and was 
written many years previous to Franklin’s death. 


Like the Covering of an old Book, 
Its Contents torn out, 
And stript of its Lettering and Gilding, 
Lies here, food for worms. 
Yet the Work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new 
And more beautiful Edition, 
Corrected and Amended. 


BY THE AUTHOR. 

The following lines, by the Rev. JosErH CAPEN, on 
the death of Mr. Joun Fosrzr, an ingenious mathe- 
matician, and a printer, are still more like Frauklin’s 
epitaph: 


“The body, which no activeness did lack, 
Now’s Inid aside like an old Almanack; 
But for the present only’s ‘ out of date, 
*Twill have at leugth a far more active state; 
Yen, though with dust thy body soiled be, 
Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair Edition, and of matchless worth, 
Free from erraias new iu Heaven set forth; 





*Lis but a word from God, the great Creator, 
It shall be douc when Le saith *Imprimatur, 
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va l'Italia !? Garibaldi, at the head of the Geno- 
ese carbineers and some guides, attempted to take 
the enemy in the flank, but suddenly came ona 
gun placed in the centre of the road, and which he 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
DAISY FAY. 


(OME, wander with me, Daisy Fay, 
‘Down by you murmuring stream, 


seeeeeee A gentleman on a stage-coach passing 
through the city of Bath, and observing a hand- 
some edifice, inquired of tho driver what building | ginia. 
it was? The driver replied, — 


“ 8, 10,13, 8 is a county in New York. 


“10, 32, , 4 is a county in Minnesota. 


ee ee eee ee 


determined to attack. When within twenty paces, 
the cannon, loaded with grape, was fired by the 
Kink’s troops. The effect was terrible; only five 
or six men remained standing. Garibaldi had 
part of his boot and his stirrup carried away; his 
horse was also wounded, and he was compelled. 
to alight. Major Breda and his trunpeter were 
killed by his side; Misori’s horse fell dead under 
him; Statella was left standing unhurt in the 
midst of the iron storm; all the others were killed 
or wounded. The gun which had done all this 
mischiof was taken soon after. Then the Neapol- 
itan infantry opened, and gave passage to a charge 
of fifty cavalry for the purpose of retaking the 
picce. Colonel Donon’s men, who had been little 
under fire, threw themselves to the sides of the 
rond, instead of receiving the charge on their bay- 
onets. The cavalry came like a whirlwind, tho 
Sicilians firing from both sides. Thus assailed, 
both right and left, the commander of the Nea- 


And I'll twine thee a garland as rare 
As e’er graced the head of a queen 


There are lilicy as white as thy brow, 
And violets blue ns thine eye, 

And red roses whose petals would pale 
By the side of thy check’s crimson die. 


Come, the meadows are all spangled o’er 
‘With cowelips, whose cups are still wet 

With dew-dropr, that sparkle and shine 
Like gems in the purest gold set. 


All these will I gather for thee 
To twine in thy bright golden hair, 
If youll wander with me, Daisy Fay, 
mn the banks of the fast-flowing Ayr. 
Mus. B. F. SAWYER. 


facetious Gole-Gulk, 


that?” 


in the opposition line.” 


the same ago, had the same desire to keep the real 
number concealed; one therefore used always up- 


be this year.” 


“Tt is the Unitarian Church.” 
“Unitarian!” said the gentleman, “and what is 


“T don’t know,” said Jehu, “ but I believe it is 


aseeeeee Two old ladies, who we know to be of 


on a New-year’s-day to zo to the other, and say, 
“Madam, I am come to know how old we are to 


+sseeee+ Mr, Eyton passing through Speenham- 
land, observed a fellow placed in the stocks. 

“My friend,” said he, “I advise you by all 
means to sell out.” 

“Tshould have no objection, your honor,” he 
replied drily, ‘‘ but at present they seem much too 
low, 


, 
? 


Sis 
“ 9,7, 7, 8, 25, 22, 2, 28, 11 is a county in Vir- 
1, 21 
1 


“112, 
lina. * 
“12, 32, 5, 23, 7, 26, 30, 28is a county in Florida. 
“ 13,7, 7, 13, 28, 16, 13, 21 is one of the United 
States. : 
a 14, 2,3, 3, 20, 7,7 is a county in New Hamp- 
shire. 
“ 15, 9, 28, 21, 9, 21 is one of the Territories. 
“ 16, 17, 8, 25, 16, 28 is one of the United States, 
“17, 2, 4 is a county in Missouri. 
* 18, 8, 7,7 is a county in Arkansas. Shoe 
19, 2, 2L, 12, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 is a city in 
the United States. . 

“ 20, 7, 7, 8, 25, 32, 24 is a county in Michigan. 

“91, 2, 7, 26, 7, 2, 15, 8 is a county in Utah Ter- 
ritory. ‘ 
« 22, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 is a small town in 
Pennsylvania. 

“ 23, 30, 19, 2is one of the United States, 

“ 24,8, 19, 4, 30, 3, 15 is one ot the United 


4) 8, 11 is a county in North Caro- 


2 olitan cavalry stopped, and wanted to turn back, | _++++++++ A certain sea captain, who had acon-| ........ A blind man who goes about the streets | States. . 
. ut found the passage barred by General Garibal- | siderable interest with his brother officers and the | of London whining out a long story about his| “ 25,8, 16, 3,25, 13, 2 is one of tho United 
" di, Misori, Statella, and five ‘or six men. The| cook aboard his vessel, were once to be tried for | misfortunes, hus, amongst other prayers for the | States. 

y general seized the officer’s bridle and cried out, | an offence against the laws of the navy of such a| charitable and ‘humane, the foliowing curious]  “ 26, 8, 28, 28, 8, 21. 21, 8, 8 is one of the United 
a Surrender!” .The officer replied with a blow of | nature us put their lives in some jeopardy. The | wish, — States. 


Pree 





his sabre, which Garibaldi parried, and by a back 
stroke cut the officer’s cheek open. The latter fell 
from his horse. Meanwhile three or four sabres 
were raised against the general, who wounded one 


cook displayed every mark of fear and apprehen- 
sion for his safety. The captain, on the contray, 
seemed in very good spirits, and said,— 

“ Cheer up, many why should you bo cast down! 


“May you never see the darkness which I now 


++ Demonax hearing one declaim misera- 


“ 27, 22, 23, 27 is one of the United States. 

« 28, 8, 19, 12, 2, 5, 31, 21, 12, 13, 3, 8 is one of 
the United States. 

“ 99, 7, 13 24, 26, 27, 28is a county in Kentucky. 


of his assailants with a thrust of his sabre, while | I fear nothing, and why should you?” | OY said. — E “i « 30, 26, 26, 3, 19, 2 4s a county in Ohio. 
4 Missori killed two others, and the horse of a third,| |“ Why, fuith, your honor, replied the follow, “I} “You should practice more. The orator ans-| « 31) 39, 7, 15 is & county in Oregon. 
with his revolver. While this struggle was draw- | should be as courageous as you are if we were | wering,— ae m + « 39) 96; 7, 2, 24, 26, 13, 14 is a county in New 
e ing to a close, Garibaldi rallied his scattered men, | to be tried by a jury of cooks.’ = I am always declaiming to myself,” he replied. Jersey, 
x charged with them, and either took or killed the a No wonder you, do not improve, having 80|" ‘My whole is the name and place of residence of 
* rest of tho fifty horsemen. Seconded by his con-| 27714." A fom days ince goutlemen in Shrop- foolish an audience.’ ayoung lady. 
d the N ita i shire observed two sailors very busy in lifting an ie . mae Ae z 
tro, henext charged the Neapontim clitaca ted {ass over the wall of a pound, whore it was con-| _++-"+:** "As you do not belong to my parish,”| Answer next Wook 
‘ a i Ncap i Le ith said a clergyman toa begging sailor, with a wood- Saas ee 
© at once, but the Bavarians and Swiss made ashort| fined. On asking the reason, the tars with true | O00 “ce oo L should reli : 
i stand before they gave way. This decided the humanity of character, made the following reply: | &2 leg, “ you cannot expect that [ sho relieve Answers to Enigmas {n our Last. 
m fate of the day. “Why, lookee, master, we saw this here animal |/YOU. ,, * , ieee Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Hiram A. Ford, 
nd 7 aground without grub, d’ye seo, and so my mess- Sir,” said the sailor, with a noble air, “I lost| Athol Depot, Mass. 
o mate and I agreed to cnt his cable and set him | ™y leg fighting for all Parishes. 
a, A CAPTIVE EAGLE. : Aarift, because | are Mave nowt before now whatit| « George IV., on heating soinerone. aes ; ; MARRIED. 
; D*, BUGELEND: gives is very ner ose ae = clare that Moore had murdered Sheridan, in his ott Belott, Wis, September 28th, 1860, by Rev. N. D. 
, u ft 5 eas ‘ic! in his *, ift ‘ved. — (raves, @ 
: possession for somo time, Ho was a troublesome | "yor, Atweminent carga paar, mene | wore say that Me Bloore has murdered Sher | Mis Boca tow, of Daven, Wieputi. 
£ pet, and finally escaped from London and soared) ing one day ina book-seller’s shop, he took up a dan, but he has certainly attempted his life.” PaUed WiblpOREED ok eee oe pa 
4 no /ou8, knew whither. Here are some o volume of Churchill’s poems, and by way of show- Sir Th Overbury says that tho| . 12 Philadelphia, October ad, by Rev. N. B. Baldwin, 
Proake: ing taste, repeated the following line :— vereares Sir Thomas Overbury says that tho! wr, Samus S. VAN ANGLEN, of New Brunswick. N. J. 
é 5 . “1 is » rep ie 
Early in 1818 a whitetailed sea eagle was| (oo) | tos o'er fro hould himself'be free.» | ™#0_Who has not any thing to boast of but his il’) to Miss Lyora ‘T1upuaN, daughter of Richard i. Til- 
. brought to Loudon in a Scotch steamer, cooped jo rules O.er freemen'eho! amipels De trees lustrious ancestors is like a potatoe—the only | burn, Esq. of Philadelphia. 








up in a crib used for wine bottles, and Brosenting, 
amost melancholy and forlorn appearance. 
gentleman, seeing him in this woful plight, took 
pity on him, purchased him, and took him to Ox- 
tord; he being duly labelled at the Great Western 
station “ Passenger’s Luggage.” By the care of 
his new master, Mr. Francis Buckland, the bird 
svon reguined his natural noble aspect; delight- 
ing especially to dip and wash in a pan of water, 
theu sittting on his perch, with his wings expand- 
ed to their full extent, basking in the sun, his 
head always turned towards that luminary, whoso 
glare he did not mind. A few nights after his ar- 
rival at his now abode the whole house was 
aroused by cries as of achild in mortal agony. 
The night was intensely dark, but at length the 
boldest of the fumily ventured out to see what was 
the matter. In the middle of the gra3s-plot was 
the eagle, who had evidently a victim over which 
le was cowering with outspread wings, croaking a 
hearse detiance to the intruder upon his nocturnal 
bunguct. On lights being broaght he hopped off 
with his prey in one claw to a dark corner, where 
he wus left to enjoy it in peace, since it was evi- 
dently not, as at first feared, an infaut rustic from 
the neighboring village. The mystery was not, 
however, cleared up for three days, when a large 
lump of hedgehog’s bristles and bones, rejected by 
the bird, at once explained the nature of his meal. 
He had doubtless caught the unlucky hedye-pig 
(as it is called in Oxfordshire) when on his 1ouuds 
in search of food, and, in spite of his formidable 
armor of bristles, had managed to devour him. 
How the prickles found their way down his throat 
is best kuown to himself, but it must have been 
rather a stimulating feast. 

‘This eagle was, with good reason, the terror of 
all the other pets of the house. On one occasion 
he pursued a little black and tan terrier, hopping 
with fearful jumps, assisted by his wings, which, 
happily for the affrighted dog, had been recently 
clipped. To this the little favorite owed his lite, 
as he crept through a hedge which his assailant 
could not fly over; but it was a very near thing, 
for if the dog’s tail hud not been between his legs, 
it would certainly have been seized by the claw 
which was thrust after him just as he bolted 
through the bricrs. Less fortunate was a beauti- 
ful little kitten, the pet of the nursery—a few tuits 
of fur alone marked the depository of her remaius. 
Several Guinea pigs and sundry hungry cats, tov, 
puid the debt of nature through his means; but o 
sad loss was that of a jackdaw of remarkable col- 
loquial powers and unbounded assurance, who, 
rashly paying a visit of u friendly nature to the 
cagie, was instantly devoured. Master Jacko, the 
moukey, on one occasion, only saved his dear life 
Ly swiftness of foot, getting on the branch of a 
tree just as the eagle came rushing to its foot with 
ourspread wings and open beak. The legend is 
that Jacko became suddenly gray immediately af- 
ter this, but the matter is open to doubt. 


a 


seeeeess WHat 1s Lire.—The mere sleep of a 
year is not life. To eat and drink and sleep—to be 
exposed to darkness and the light—to pace round 
in the mill of habit, and turn thought into an im- 
plement of trade—this is not lite. “In all this but 
u poor fraction of consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which 


Then turning to Dr. Johnson—“ what think you 
of that, sir?” said he. 

“Rank nonsense,” replicd the other, “it is an 
assertion without a proof, and you might, with as 
much propricty, say 


“Who slays fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


seseeees A clerk having put some candles in a 
cellar, one day, the proprietor told him that he 
thought it was too damp a place for them, and that 
they would be likely to mould. 

“Likely to mould!” replied theclerk. “If that 
is the cause, we had better put our tallow there al- 
so, and perhaps it will mould into candles.” 


veeeeees The following note was written by a 
book-seller in Germany to one of his authors :— 

“T have just received half a dozen lean octavos 
which you must fatten up to 28 many quartos for 
the Leipsic fair. I send you a large quantity of 
paste and a new pair of' scissors.” 


seseeeee “T feel rather unwell, my dear, and my 
tongue is furred—can it be those sausages I had 
for supper?” said an ailing gentleman to his good 
spouse, at breakfast. 

“O,I dare say it is, pa!” cried a precocious 
urchin, “for ve heard that they make cats into 
sausages.” 

seeeeees Tue Arms or THE Hoty Ser.—The 
Pope has accepted several picces of rifled artillery 
which have been presented to him. His Holiness 
thinks that the patrimony of St. Peter requires to 
be fortitied with weapons rather more substantial 
than the Apostolic Canons. 


+ A person who resided for some time 
on the coast of Africa was asked if he thought it 
possible to civilize the natives, 

“Asa proof of the possibility of it,” said he, “I 
have known some negroes that thought as little of 
a lie or an oth as any European.” 

+++e++++ Dominico, the harlequin, going to see 
Louis XIV. at supper, fixed dis eyes on a dish of 
purtridges. Tho king, who was fond of his eat- 
ing, said,— 

“Give that dish to Dominico.” 

“ And the partridges too, sir?” 

Louis, penctrating into the artfulness of the 
question, replied,— 

“And the partridges too.” The dish was gold. 


sesseee+ The following riddle is said to be the 
last production of Sheridan’s witty pen :— 

“Sometimes with « head, sometimes without a 
head; sometimes with a tail, sometimes without a 
tail; sometimes with bead and tail, sometimes 
without either; and yet equally perfect in all situa- 
tions. Answer—a wig.” 

sseeeees Two gentlemen, the other day, con- 
versing together, one usked the other if ever he 
had gone through Euclid. The reply was, 


good belonging to him is under ground. 

+ It is said that in some parts of Turkey 
whenever a shop-keepsr is convicted of telling a 
falsehood his house is at once painted black to re- 
muin so for one month. If there was such a law 
in force in this country what a sable and gloomy 
appearance some people’s houses would present. 

sreeeees A PuzZLER.—Merchant to his clerk.— 
“T do not wish to be inquisitive, sir, but I should 
like to inquire how you manage, with your salary, 
which is £300 a year, to keep a trotting horse, oc- 
cupy @ box at the opera, speculate in stocks, and 
wear diamond rings?” 

ssseeees A thief stole the turban of a dervise 
and ran towards a neigboring orchard. The ¢ler- 
vise sat down in the burial ground of the locality. 
The passers asked his reasons fur such apparently 
absurd conduct. “ He must come here at last,” 
replied he, 


sseeeee+ Not long since a premium was offered 
by an agricultural society for the best mode of ir- 
rigation; and the latter word, by mistuke of the 
printer, having been changed to “irritation,” a 
furmer sent his wife to gain the prize, 


seeosees A man, speaking of a place out West, 
in a letter which he writes home, says it is a per- 
fect Paradise, and that though most all the folks 
have the fever-’an-ager, yet it’s a great blessing, 
for it’s the only exercise they take. 

sseeeees An old soaker in Boston being found 
in the gutter one rainy night, the water making a 
clear breach over him from head to heels, was 
asked by a passerby what he was doing there? 

“0,” said he “I agreed to mect a man here.” 

seeeeees A quaint old gentleman, in speaking 
of the different allotments of men, by which some 
become useful citizens and others worthless va- 
grants, by way of illustration romarked,— 

“ So one shih of marble becomes « useful door- 
step, while another becomes a lying tombstone.” 


. Matthews, the actor, being asked what 
he was going to do with his son (the young mau’s 
profession was to be that of an architect), “ why,” 
answered the comedian, “he is going to draw 
houses, like his father does.” 


. ++ One of the singers failed to appear at 
a late opera, and the papers announced that it was 
because he was indisposed on account of the small 
type in which his name appeared in the pro- 
gramme. 
++seee++ Facetious youth (thinking to have some 
Ns swith the lady).—‘* I say, woman, that’s my 
log. 
Lapy.—* Your dog, is it! Go along wid you. 
How can a dog belong to a puppy?” 





“have never been farther from Liverpool than 
Runcorn, and 1 don’t recollect any place of that 
name between Liverpool and there.” 


A school-master asked one of his boys, 
on @ sharp wintry morning, what was Latin tor 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have tho solutions at tho 
end of each Line, and bave the answers all numbered. 


Enigma No. 1. 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

Trrs paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find thne to peruse, consisting of Tales, His» 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles nelther 
with polities nor religion, but it is characterized by a high 
moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California, 

Terms.-~The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No.5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance. 
Clubs, by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, 99. 
Ten for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 montha, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. But if a person commences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three coples 
12 months for $5.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he recelved, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is recetved. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
nate, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 
of the low price. Wecannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts,—3. 4 year, or two for @5., in advance 

Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
** Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
‘works for one year by mail; “Petersons Ladies’ Magazine,” 
“ Harper's Magazine,"* “Godey's Lady's Book,” “ Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

All lotters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

‘Taz Way To SuBsoninE.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a letter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 
fice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible, 


‘WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No 113 Nassau Street, New York 
City.—a. Wineh, Philadelphia.—Taylor & Co., Balt! 
more—G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Obio.—E Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
Louisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 

0. 


GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘Ws have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
Inventions in the known world, fur which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent Pres. 

SHAW & CLARK, Biddefurd, Maine. 


0 make it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, cold? atte boy hesitate 3 tees 2” Iam composed of thirty-two letters. COVERS 20K SHE WAVEREES: 

gle love, beauty, goodness, faith alone can give vitali-| 4 WV lint; wiry Siidslie, “caunot you pelts : Wo have had manufactured expressly for our paper a 

ist ty. to the mechanism of existence, The laush of Yes, yes,” replied the boy, “Ihave it at my| My 1, 13, 28, 28, 8, 21, 16, 26, 20 is one of the! Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, bo @ great conven- 
. is) 











mirth that vibrates through the heart—the tears 
that freshen the dry wastes within—the music that 
brings childhood back—the prayer that calls the 
future near—the doubt which makes us meditate— 
the death which startles with mystery—the hard- 
ship which forces us to struggleo—the anxiety that 
ends in trust—are the true nourishment of our 
natural being. 


fingers’ ends.” 

sesseee+ A gentleman on circuit narrating to 
his lordship some extravant feat in sporting, men- 
tioned that he had lately shot thirty-three hares 
before breakfast. 

“ Thirty-three hairs!” exclaimed Lord Norbury : 
“ zounds, six! then you must have been firing at a 





United States, 
“ 2, 10, 15, 2, 28, 21, 2, 21 is one of the United 
States. 
“3,9, 14, 13, 28, 8is a county in Wisconsin. 
“ 4,16, 17, 12 is a county in Pennsylvania, 
5, 23, 7, 32, 5 is a county in Texas. 
6, 12,973, 7, 8, 2 is a county in Maryland. 
7, 32,19, 10, 8, 24, 14, 8 is a county in Mississ- 


‘ 
“ 





ju? 
ve. 
wig. 


Jence. It wiithold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to- 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an Indis 
rubber spring, bringlug the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. It will last for several years. The price of 
this kind is 75 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
nthe country. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Co., 





of New York, or at thisoffice. $1.00 ifsent by mail. 
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TO A FRIEND. 
HERE is a face I love to see; 
There is a hand [ love to press; 
here is a voice I love to hear; 
There ig a form 1 would curess. 


T 


There is love mine longs to gain, 
There is a heart miue lougs to greet; 
There is a thought mine Joves to know, 
There is an eye mince longs to meet. 


That face to me the dearest is 
Of ull this world contains; 

A frown is never on it seen, 
A smile there eer remuins. 


That little hand no deed could do, 
‘To wrong a friend or foc, 

But ever strives, by friendly acts, 
The seed of good to sow. 


That form, so perfect and so fair, 
Was miade by God’s own hand, 

To bear the image of she heart 
That would within expand. 


That love is heaven’s purest gem, 
Frail mortal inn to bless; 

To cheer his dark aud lonely way 
To heayeun’s Jast happiness. 


That heart, so tender and so sweet, 
So full of true-born love, 
That even tyrant could not doubt 


What all its actions prove. A. ?. W. 


Gleunings from the Press. 


Brivis aND l'rencn Navies.—The 
warlike policy of the Emperor of the French has 
had the effect of remoueiling the greater part of 
the effective force of the British navy. While 
France appeared content to occupy a secondary 
position at sea, the English naval authorities con- 
tinued in the old system of building beavy, clump 
line-of-battle-ships and small frigates, with ordi- 
nary motive power, but when they discovered that 
France had been employed for years in producing 
a splendid steam navy, equal, if not superior to 
that of England in weight of metal and of im- 
proved models, the British nation called those in 
power to account for permitting the navy to fall be- 
hind that of France. The call was not in vain. 
For once the British naval architects wero per- 
mitted to design vessels of the various classes re- 
quired, uninfluenced by the antiquated notions of 
old admirals; and the result has been the produc- 
tion of many beautiful and eflicient vessels-of- 
war. 

Mr. McKay, who has been hero since we pub- 
lished his last letter, informs us that all the vessels 
of every class built during the past two years, and 
those now on the stocks in the British dockyards, 
embrace every quality of beauty and strength em- 
bodied in our own steam frigates; all that may he 
considered improvements in those of the French 
navy; and, in addition to these, their motive power 
and capacity for coal are unrivalled. Several of 
the new screw linc-of-battle ships have performed 
at the rate of twelve and a half and thirteen knots, 
and some as high as fourteen knots, under steam 
alone, with all their stores on board. 


rate of speed which has yct to be attained either | will be remembered by many of our readers as one | But tho conversation goes on. 
of our pioncer captains in steamboat travel, com-|of but the failings of your servants, and the idle- | manner. 


by our own ships-of-war or by those of France. 


Mr. M 


religion of Christ. This declaration ended the mat- 
ter. The young girls left the house accompaniod 
by their father. The poor woman wept contin- 
wally, and fainted several times. Maria and An- 
gelica are, respectively, cighteen and twenty years 
old, are very pretty, and at last accounts were beg- 
ging their father to buy them dresses “a lu 
Sfranque.” 


s+eesees Two SwaLtows.—Two swallows, in 
looking about for a place to build their nest, dis- 
covered a cozy little nook in the rear part of the 
cabin of the steamer Young America, which was 
lying moored to the old hulk at the corner of K 
trect, and forthwith commenced their labors; the 
female flying to and fro, carrying straws, and 
sticks, and feathers, and the male bird, standing 
like @ master workman, overseeing the job, and 
lending his aid in placing and completing their 
tiny homestead. ‘The first day saw the foundation 
of their home well Inid, and the happy birds rested 
from their labors that night, and finished it, por- 
haps, in their dreams. The next morning, bright 
and early, they wero again at work as busy as 
nailers; but, alas! the hour of seven came, the 
steamer whistle sounded, and away went the 
steamer, nest and all, en route for Marysville. The 
frightened birds chirped, chattered, and flew back 
and forth, but the captain never heeded their re- 
ply. On went the boat, and away went their new- 
made home. It was a clear case of squattcrism, 
but they were sensible birds, and knew they would 

be “ plucked” if they went to law, so they quictly 
submitted to their hard fate, and, after following 
the steamer as far as the Sacramento bridye, they 
returned to the old hulk. That was a sad day for 
he little couple, and what thoughts crowded on 

heir little hearts He only knows who “holds the 

prrrows up.” 

The next day came, and with it they saw the 

steamer come back to the landing, and the nest 
they had built still undisturbed. With merry 

chirpings of delight they began again their task, 

only to be again anguished on the morrow by the 

departure of the steamer, and gladdened on the 

succeeding day by its return, Thus it has con- 

tinued with them for nearly a fortnight, and the 

est is nearly completed. They are kept in a con- 

tant fluttet of hope and fear, and labor and‘toss; 

but they do not despair, nor have they sought an- 

other and more secure place for their domicile. 

But, strange to say, they have actually learned to 

ecognize the steamer, znd watch for her coming, 

and meet her at the bridge above the city, to wel- 

come her back to her old moorings. How it will 

be when the old nest is finished and the egys are 

lain, and the time comes for the regular trips— 

whether the mother will cling to the homestead 

and take the voyage to Marysville, and the father 

accompany her, travelling backwards and_for- 

ward as dead-heads—or whether theirs will be 

“broken up” by the “irrepressible” divorce and 

desertion, as hundreds of other families have been 

in Caiifornia, we shall wait to see. The above is a 

true story. Those who can’t swallow it may 

“ match it and take it.” 


t 
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pacity are often the very reverse of those which 
would induce him to confide in you in the former. 
The accomplishments which may ronder you ac- 
ceptable in the drawing-room are not always those 
which would make your visits longed for and 
valued in the chamber of sickness and sorrow. I 
repeat, therefore, that if you dream of making pa- 
tients by making friends, you will utterly delude 
yourselves, and damage your own prospects. By 
your undivided devotion to your profession, labor 
to create for yourselves a sound und just medical 
reputation, and that reputation will create for you 
paticnts. 


+ Wispom rn Love-Maxinc.—We know 
that men naturally shrink from the attempt to ob- 
tain companions who are their superiors; but they 
will find that really intelligent women, who pos- 
sess the most desirable qualities, are uniformly 
modest, and hold their charms in modest estima- 
tion. What such women most admire in men is 
gallantry—not the gallantry of courts and fops, 
but bol ness, courage, devotion, and refined civili- 
ty. Aman’s bearing wins ten superior women 
where his boots and brains wins one. 


Ifa man 
stand before a woman witli respect for herself and 
fearlessness of her, his suit is half won. The rest 
may safely be left to the parties most interested. 
Therefore never be afraid of a woman. Women 
are the most harmless and egrecable beings in the 
world to a man who shows that he has got @ man’s 
soul in him. 

If you have not got the spirit to come up ton 
test like this, you have not got that in you which 
most pleases 2 high-souled woman, and you will be 
obliged to content yourself with the simple girl 
who, in a quict way, is endeavoring to attract and 
fasten you. But don’t be in a hurry about the 
matter. [t isn’t creditable to you. Especially 
don’t imagine that any disappointment in love 
which takes place before you arc twenty-one years 
old will be of any material damage to you. The 
truth is, that before a man is twenty-five years 
old he does not know what he wants himself. So 
don’t be ina hurry. The more of a man you be- 
come, and the more manliness you become capable 
of exhibiting in your association with women, the 
better wife you will be able to obtain; and one 
year’s possession of the heart and hand of a really 
noble specimen of her sex is worth nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years’ possecsion of a sweet crea- 
ture with two ideas in her head, and nothing new 
to say about either of them. So don’t be in a hur- 
ry, We say again, You don’t want a wife now, 
and you have no idea of the kind of wife you will 
want by and by. Go into female society, if you 
can find that which wiil improve you, but not 
otherwise. 

seeeseee A FAMILY PrcturRE.—Here is a family 
picture from Frazer, which we shrewdly suspect 
might be matehed, mutatis mutandis, in many a 
house on this side of the Atlantic: 

You sit down, my dear friend, in your snug libra- 
ry, beside the evening fire. The blast without is 
hardly heard through the drawn curtains. Your 
wife is there and your two grown up daughters. 


. a+ Agreat many years ago, before the in- | You feel thankful that, after the bustle of the day, | a sandwich 
der ste roduction of steam navigation into the waters of | you have this quict retreat where you may rest | receptacle to which it is destined. He looks abut 
This is 4) Long Island Sound, Captain Thayer, whose name | and refit yourself for another day with its bustle. | him and observes that many have laid aside their 


Nothing is talked 


‘¢Kay says that some of the French ships | manded a sloop in the waters of Taunton river, | ness and imyudence of your boys; unless indeed 


are more pleasing to the eye, viewed as pictures, | One morning, being at the landing in Berkley, and | it be the- supercilious bow with which Mrs. 
than the British; but, when closcly inspected, they | having occasion to cross the other side, he entered | Snooks that afternoon passed your wife, and the 
are far inferior to them in strength of construc-|a barn or shed, where the boat’s oars were kept, | fact that the pleasant dinner party at which you 
tion, and capacity to bear their armaments in| with which he was to cross. While there a hen | assisted the evening before at Mrs. Smith’s has 


heavy weather. He saw several French two- 
deckers, the lower deck ports of which were too 
low to admit of fighting theie lower batteries in a 


¢ 
Being a practical joker, it occurred to him to ope- 
rate a little upon the superstitious fears of the in- 


ame cackling off her nest, having laid an egg. | been ascertained to have been of a second chop |in hard stone and those cut in shell. 


character, his more honored guests having dined 
on the previous day. Evory petty disagreeable in 


seaway. In this respect all the British line-of-bat-| habitants of that benighted town, He accordingly | your lot, in short, is brought out, turned ingeni- 


tle ships which we saw were 
French. ‘ 
But that which attracted his attention most was 
tho superior weight and apparens strength of the 
crews of tl 
scamen. 


tible shell with his pencil, “‘ Woe to the town of 
Berkly,” and replacing the egg, left the barn. In 
time the nest was cleared of its eggs, and the one 


he British ships compared with French bearing the inscription discovered. The wonderful | snappis 
The latter, though smart and active,| news was at once “ telegraphed” from house to | cheerful and thankful mood in which you were dis- 


far superior to the] picked up the warsn egg and wrote on its suscepti- | ously in every possible light, and aggravated and 


exaggerated to the highest degree. The natural 
and necessary result follows. An hour or less of 
this discipline brings all parties to a sulky and 


h frame of mind. And instead of the 


seemed like boys alongside of the beef-cating | house through the town, snd before night hun-| posed to be when you sat down, you find that your 
Britons. In conversation with somo of the British | dreds had journeyed to tho spot to sce it forthem- | whole moral nature is jarred and out of gear. And 


naval authorities, Mr. McKay learned that it was 
their intention to keep building ships until they 


selves. 
Consternation was depicted on every counte- 


your wife, your daughters and yourself pass into 
moody, sullen silence over your books—books you 


out-numbered France four to one; or, in other] nance in view of the impending calamity which | are not likely this evening to appreciate much, or 


words, 
weight of mental and ho 
vies of the world combined. 


seveeees Farr CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY.— 
Anextraordinary scene was witnessed one day last 
month at Foundoukli, near Contantinople, the trial 
of two young girls who had abjured the Mobam- 
medan for the Christian religion, Their father 
was a Greck, a native of the island of Siphanto. 
He became # Mussulman, and, while in Egypt, 
married a woman of his new faith, by whom he 
had these two daughters, Fatmeh and Eminch, who 
were brought up after the strictest rites of Islam. 
Some time afterward tho whole family moved to 
Syria. There the father was converted to the 
Christian faith, and, without the knowledge of the 
mother, had his daughters baptized under the 
names of Maria aud Angelica, The family after- 
ward removed to Smyrna, where the mother, learn- 
ing of this baptism, made complaint to the bashaw, 
accusing her husband of having willfully deceived 
her. He was thereupon imprisoned by the local 
authority, and the two young girls took refuge in 
the house of the Greck consul, where they re- 
mained until the order arrived that they should go 
to Constantinople, whither their parents were also 
remanded, 


On the 10th of May they all appeared at the 


country-house of Halil Bey, the Turkish minister 
to Greece, where they partook of his hospitality, 
1 
infidel Arab mother, however, was the prey of such 
hat she wept constantly and 
The Turkish minister of reli- 
ha, who had the mother in charge, 
whcre she was marricd, and what 
She said that she first became 


and it is said also of an excellent breakfast. 


nervous agitation t! 
could eat nothing. 

gion, Sami Pac! 
questioned her 
was her religion. at Bh 
acquainted with her husband in Egypt, and that 
then he wi 


of the girls. They said the wo: 
resent was their mother, but tha 
henceforth they should not ywuizo her as such 
unless sheembraced the Christian religion. 
were asked what religion they desired to profess 


the questioning 
man who was pr 


they answered that they wished to follow only the 


as 1 Mussalman, and her answers were 
corroborated by her basband. Then commenced 


They"! 


until their navy should be stronger in|they were certain the phenomenon denoted. It | enjoy. 
rse-power than all the na-| finally occurred to them to ask counsel of their | whether there be not a great deal too much of this 


pastor in this their hour of terror, Pastor A—— 
was accordingly sent for, and, arriving, the cause 
of alarm was made known to him, backed up by 
an exhibition of the egg. The parson examined 
it attentively, after which he laid it down, and for 
many minutes seemed lost in reflection. pa- 
rishioners thought they saw in this fresh cause for 
alarm, and one and another would ejaculate, in 
hoarse whispers, “The Lord wrote it! the Lord 
wrote it!” At length the old man arose, as if to 
address them, and, stretching to his full height, 
exclaimed: “If tho Lord wrote that, ho didn’t 
know how to spell Berkley!” aud, bidding them 
good day, walked off. ‘Their eyes were opened, 
and they saw in it at once the trick of some mis- 
chievous wag, but it was not till some time after- 
ward that they found out the author, to whom they 
ever afterward owed a grudge. 

seseeees ADVICE TO A YounG Prrysicran.— 
Doctor Simpson, in his “ Physicians and Physic,” 
gives some vory sensible advice to the youthful 
disciples of Esculapius which are quite as applica- 
ble on this side of the water as ia England. It is 
a budget of truths in a nutshell. 

Let mo strongly forewarn you against ono fre- 
gent error. Young physicians often dren that 
by extending the circle of their private acquain- 
tances they thus afford themselves the best chanco 
of extending the circle of their private paticnts. 
In following out this chimerical view mach inval- 
uable time is frequently lost, and, what is worse, 
habits of pleasure and indolence are often, with fu- 
tal effect, substituted for those habits and exertion 
that are above all price. No man will in any case 
of doubt or danger intrust to your professional 
care the guardianship of his own life, or of the life 
of those who are near and dear to his heart, mercly 
because you happen to be on terms of intimacy 
with him. The self-intimacy of human nature for- 
bids it. To have a professional faith and confi- 
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al friend and companion. 





dence in you, he must respect you in your calling 

in, And uot merely in your character 
The qualities 
for which he might esteem you in the lutter ca- 


Now I put it to every sensible reader, 


kind of thing? 


seseeees A NORWEGIAN MARRIAGE.—Mr. Met- 
calf, in his amusing book of travels, describes the 
curious ceremonics of a Norwegian marriage in 
high life. The picture is perfectly accurate, and 
coincides with tho accounts of other travellers. 

Betrothal is a very important affair in this coun- 
try. The custom is for a young Indy, when she 
becomes engaged, to exchange rings with her loy- 
er. These rings are retained ever afterwards, no 
additional ring being placed on the finger of the 
bride after marriage, as with us. The bridal cor- 
tege crossed the water in great state. A fiddler 
sat in the boat playing lively airs, while cannon 
resounded from the shore, and the church bells 
rang out merrily over the water. On landing, the 
bride walked to the pricst’s, and was then arrayed 
in her wedding garments. She wore a dress of 
white silk, and on her head a wreath of flowers; 
while a veil descended over her shoulders almost 
to her feet, the face being left uncovered. ‘Three 
o’clock, P. M. was tho time for performing the 
veremony. The priost afterwards made an ora- 
tion, and received for it a fee of twenty dollars. 
He is equally eloquent at funerals, provided ho is 
paid for it. The honeymoon in this country is 
called “ Hvede-Brod-Dugen,” whitebread days—a 
name indicating the scarcity of that delicacy. The 
happy pair never dream of posting off, as they do 
in England, to spend the honeymoon out of sight 
of their friends. ‘ What a strange custom, to be 
sure,” said © young lady to me, who had _ been in- 
quiring how we managed these things in England. 


. ++ Tne Benes ALps.—From the sum- 
mit of the Finstoraarhorn, Professor Lyndall en- 
joyed a magnificent view, which ho describes in 
language worthy of the scene. 

It is dificult to convey any just impression of 
the scene from the summit of the Finsteraarhorn; 
one might, it is true, arrange tho visible moun- 
tains in a list, stating their heights and distances, 
and leaving the imagination to furnish thom with 
peaks and pinnacles, to build the precipices, polish 





the snow, rend the glaciers, and cay ighest @ 
summits with appropriate clouds, Baca highest 4 
tion did its best in this way, it would hardly ox- 4 
ceed the reality, and would certainly omit ae 
details which contribute to the grandeur of 

scene itself. The various shapes of the mou. 
tains, some grand, some beautiful, bathed in al 
low sunshine, or lying black and riven under tho 
frown of impervious cumuli, the pure white oaks, 4 
cornices, bosses and amphitheatres; the biue ice 
rifts, the stratificd snow precipices, the placiers 
issuing from tho hollows of the eternal hills and 
strotching like frozen serpents through the. bitin. 
ous valloys; the lower cloud ficld—itself an em 
pire of vaporous hills — shining with dazzling 
whiteness, while here and there grim summits 
brown by nature and black by contrast, pierce 
through it like volcanic islands through a shinin, 
sea; add to this the consciousness of one’s ‘pos 
tion, which clings to one unconsciously, that ut- 
dercurrent of emotion which surrounds tho ques. 
tion of one’s personal safety at a height of more 
than 14,000 fect above the sea, and which ig jn. 
creased by the wierd, strange sound of the wind 
surging with the full dcop boom of the distant sea 
against the precipice behind, or rising to higher 
cadences as it forces itself through the crannies of 
the weather-worn rocks—all conspire to render 
the scene from the Finsteraarhorn worthy of tho 
monarch of the Bernese Alps. 


+ A German Turrp-Crass Car—In the 
third-class car there is not so much exclusivencig 
as in the first two classes, since the partitions only 
reach half-way uP the height of the cars, and one 
cau have a good look at his fellow travellers, Tho 
peasant is known by his blue blouse and his brown 
hands, the student by his queer cap and his saucy 
air, and the Jew by his curved nose and the im- 
mense ring on his forefinger. All the men are 
smoking. From pipes long and short, big and lit- 
tle, rises the fragrant incense, until the car is com- 
pletely filled, and the uninitiated American is well- 
nigh choked. Everybody talks; but what varie 
ties of dialects! One distinguishes the mushy dia- 
lect of Northern Germany, the distinctly-articnlat- 
ed speech of the Hanoverian (the very best Ger- 
man) and the broad clumsy language of the peas- 
ant. It is no great compliment to a foreigners 
mastery of the language if ho be taken for a Gér- 
man, for there are as many dialects as there are 
cities and if your German sounds strangely it is 
supposed that you come from some other province, 
The writer remembers his surprise that Bayard 
Taylor, after a few month’s residence in Germany, 
was taken for a German in the course of his trav- 
els. It seems no longer strange to him, becanse 
he has himself been accused of being a Prussian, 
and even, very much to his chagrin, of being an 
Austrian. “ Dii dent meliora?” . Patriotic pride 
swelled his bosom as he replied, “ Ich bin Ameri- 
ckanar.” No German, that is, of the third class 
car, goes on a journey of any length unprovis- 
ioned. Your correspondent sees, with admiration 
unmingled with envy, his fat neighbor draw forth 
a huge piece of black bread from one pocket and 
a sanasze from the other and proceed to construct 
whose dimensions correspond to the 


pipes and are regaling themselves in 9 similur 
He feels a sympathetic craving, and de- 
termines at the next station to take in provisions, 


seeesees CAMEOS, AND HOW THEY ARE CuT.— 
Rome is now the chief seat of the art of cameo cut- 
ting, two kinds of which are produced—those cat 
The stone 
most valuable for this purpose are the oriental 
onyx, and the sardonyx, provided they have at 
least two different colors in parallel layers. The 
value of the stone is greatly increased for this pur- 
pose if it has four or five different colored parallel 
layers, if the layers are so thin as to assist in mark- 
ing the device of the cameo. For example: 8 
specimen of stone which has four parallel layers 
may be useful for a cameo of Minerva, whero 
the ground would be dark grey, the face light, the 
bust and helmet black, and the crust over the hel- 
met brown or grey. All such cameos are wrought 
by lapidary’s lathe, with pointed instraments of 
steel, and by means of diamond dust. Shell 
cameos are cut from large shells found on the Af- 
rican and Brazilian coasts, and generally show 
two layers, one white and the other either a pale 
coffee color orn doep reddish orange. The subject 
is cut with small stecl chisels out of the white por- 
tion of the shell. Shells adapted for cameo cutting 
are dense, thick, and consist usually of three lay- 
ers of differently-colored shell material. In one 
varioty of these shells each layer is composed of 
very many thin plates, that is, laminated, the lam- 
inc: being perpendicular to the plano of the main 
layer, and cach lamine consisting of elongated 
prismatic cells adherent to their long sides. The 
lamina of the outer and inner layers are parallel 
to the lines of growth, while those of the middle 
layer are at right angles to them. In another va- 
riety known as the cowries, there is an additional 
layer which is a duplicate of the aurceous et 
formed when the animal has attained its full 
growth, 

seeseees THE EnvELore Busrness.—This has 
now become one of the most important branches 
of business, and a large capital is invested in it in 
various places. Envelopes were not introduced 
into Great Britain until after the year 1839, and 
it was many yeurs after that before they becamo 
generally used there. In this country it was not 
until the year 1815 that thoy were adopted, but 
in 1850 it’ is said 100 out of 112 letters were pro- 
tected by an envelope, and sinco that time they 
have almost universally been employed. For some 
time envelopes were cut out and folded by hand, 
but the increasing demand soon led to tho inven- 
tion of machines for this purpose. In this country 
Mr. Gerald Sickles of New York was tho first to 
perfect a machino, which answered @ vory & 
purpose for a while, but is now superceded by oth- 
crs of & much better order, and nt the present 
time Messrs. Trumbull, Waters & Co., of this city 
are supposed to own the patent for the best na- 
chine for the manufacture of envelopes that 1s 
used. It is the invention of Dr. R, L. Hawes, of 
this city, who is the originator of” the envelope , 
business here. The present firm of Trumbal l, 
Waters & Co., have in use seventecn of these m8 
chines, the capacity of cach being 10,000 per day. 
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ey employ steam power, and produce about 
Bo 600, e00' envelopes npaually, which are valued at 
$1.75 a thousand on an average, and which find . 
market in all parts of the country, they bein; sol 
to jobbers in every principal city of the Union. 
The largest shipmont in any ono lot was soven 
tons sent to one jobber to fill an order. They 
manufacture 250 varioties and sizes, and of all 
styles, and employ seventy-five persons in the busi- 
noss, 


aseeeeee STRUGGLE WITH A RATTLESNAKE.— 
A young man named Frederick Smith, employed 
‘as teamster upon the farm of Mr. Charles Stumcke, 
near the town of Bourbon, Crawford county, Mo., 
recently had a most miraculous cscape from a 
horrible death. He was engaged in putting wood 
upon his wagon, when a large ratticspake sprang 
from its hiding place under the pile of wood, un 
roceeded to coil its slimy body about his arm. 
‘he young man grew deadly sick at the touch and 
sight, and would ‘probably have given way under 
the shock, but for the words of encouragement 
that came, just at the critical moment, from a com- 
panion near by. Following the suggestions of his 
companion, he seized the head of the hissing rep- 
tile in a manner that prevented it from using its 
fangs, and held it off firmly from his arm. Final- 
ly, the snake, feeling that it was about getting the 
worst of tho battle, increased the pressure of its 
folds upon the arm. This caused great pain, 
though it did not induce young Smith to slacken 
his hold upon the head. It was the struggle for 
life, and to have loosened his grasp upon the 
snake’s head would have unquestionably resulted 
indeath., The young man, therefore, held on firm- 
ly until his companion came to the rescue, and 
aided in unfolding the snake from his arm. After 
being released, a reaction followed the intense ox- 
citement under which Smith had Inbored, which 
caused him to fall with exhaustion. The reptile 
was soon despatched, when it was found that he 
measured four fect and three inches in length, and 
carried thirty-three rattles, 


seeeeeee THE Home or Dickens.—Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, the celebrated Danish author, has 
been latcly giving to tho world an account of his 
visit and his journcyings in_Eugland, treating 
chiefly of his visit to Charles Dickens. Here is a 
sketch of Gadshill Place, and of the author of the 
“ Pickwick Papers.” 

Before me lay on tho broad high road Dickens’s 
country-house, whose tower with its gilded weath- 
er-cock I had seen for some time over the tops of 
tho trees. Is was a handsome new house, with 
brick walls and a projecting entrance, supported 
by small pillars; a thick hedye of cherry trees 
joined tho house, in front of which was a carefully 
tended grass plot, in the rear of two splendid ce- 
dur trees, whose crooked branches spread their 
green shade over a garden fenced in with ivy and 
wild grapes. As I entered the house Dickens came 
to meet me, so happy, so cordial; he looked some- 
what older than whcn we parted ten years before, 
but this was partly owing to the beard he wore; 
his cyes glistened as formerly, the same smile 
played round his mouth, the samo clear voice 
sounded so cheerily, even more affectionately than 
heretofore. Dickens is now in his best years, so 
youthful, lively, eloquent, and rich in humor, 
through which the warmest cordiality ever shone. 
I cannot find more characteristic words to describe 
him than a quotation from the first letter I wrote 
home. “Select the best of Charles Dickens’s 
works, form from them the image of a man, and 

ou have Dickens.” Just as he stvod before me 
in the first hour he remained unchanged during 
all the weeks [ passed with him, ever jovial, merry 
and sympathizing. 


. + Tue CHIEFTAIN AND 1118 DAUGUTER. 
Among the Adirondack Highlands, on an island 
in the Lake Inchapualchow, or Lindenvalde, there 
dwelt a chieftain and his only daughter. The 
maid was not unvisited by love. Often would she, 
whether the night was fair or dark, cross to an 
opposite headland, and watch the camplight of her 
returning lover, whom the morrow’s sun would 
bring again in her arms. There is reality in love 
and treachery in [ndiun life. In these hours of 
absence a tribesman suggosted doubt and suspi- 
cion; another maiden, he said, shared the vows 
of the huntsman. She feared not, and believed 
not. The lover came, and the day of the bridal; 
and at eve the husband would bear her to his lodge 
that they had prepared together in former days; 
when the foe appeared, and the life of the girl that 
detraction could not pvison, nor fear wither, fell 
before his assassin’s knife. He slew the bride. 
And now came the sad, slow hours of revenge, 
The bride had departed to the spirit land, and 
happy ho who first leaves this earth to join hor 

ere. 

Icwas an'Indian superstition—and death to both 
the lovers would have becn a welcome gift. Nei- 
ther feared destruction. Life was the curse they 
bore about with them as a charmed spell. The 
husband guarded the life of Lis enemy as if it had 
been his dearest treasure; he made him his serf, 
according to the Indian law, which changed the 

malty of death to degradation. He hunted for 
him, he watched for him, for the love of the dead 
maiden in the blessed isle of the Indian heaven, 
that she might walk aud wander, and her steps 
never be crossed by the shade of her murderer. 
So solemnly was his existence bound to cherish 
the direst foe, and death and its dark bourne of 
punisliment were mysteriously foreshadowed in 
life, and on the earth. A wilder or more beuutiful 
legend we uever met. Filled to overflowing must 
have been the heart of the old Indian as every 
footstep of his life was directed by his spiritual 
bride in Lleaven—a strange love, that would turn 
hate into kindness, and make the happiest blessing 
the direst revenge. 


vtrseses Poverty AND Virtur.—I confess 
that it is a painful and bitter task to record tho 
humiliations, the wearing, petty, stinging humili- 
ations of poverty; to count the drops as they slowly 
full one by one upon tho fretted, and indignant 
heart; to particularize, with the scrupulous and 
nice hand of indifference, the fractional and divid- 
ed movement of the dinl-plute of misery; to behold 
the delicacies of birth, the masculine pride of 
Dlood, the dignity of intellect, the wealth of knowl- 
edge, the feminacies and graces of worunhood— 


mon places, which is our life, frittered into atoms, 
trampled into dust and mire of the meanest thor- 
oughfares of distress; life and soul, the energies 
and aims of man, ground into ono prostrating 
want, cramped into one levelling sympathy with 
the dregs and refuse of this kind, blistored into a 
single galling and festering sore. This is, | own, 
a painful ang a bitter task; but it hath its redemp- 
tion: a pride even in debasement, » pleasure even 
in wo; and it is, therefore, that while I have 
abridged, [have not shunned it. 

There are some whom the lightning of fortune 
blasts only to render holy. Amid all that hum- 
bles and scathes—amid all that shatters from their 
life its verdure, smites to the dust the pomp and 
summit of their pride, and in the very heart of ex- 
istence writeth a sudden and “ strange deafeature,”” 
they stand erect—riven, not uprooted—a monu- 
ment less of pity than of awe! Thero are some 
who, exalted by a spirit above all casuality and 
wo, seem to throw over the most degrading cir- 
cumstances the halo of an innate and consecrating 
power; the very things which, seen alone, are des- 
picable and vile, associated with them become al- 
most venerable and divine; and some portion, 
however dim and feeble, of that intense holiness 
which, in the Infant God, shed Majesty over the 
manger and the straw, not denied to thoso who, in 
the depth of affliction, cherish the Angel Virtue at 
their hearts, flings over the meanest localities of 
earth an emanation from the glory of Heaven. 


seseeees AN AFRICAN DETECTIVE.—The super- 
stition of the Abyssinnians is immeasurcably great, 
and its workings pervade every act of their daily 
lite. Very noticeable and peculiar are tho means 
employed in Shoa for the detcction of thieves. 
Tho Labashi thief-catcher is much feared, and_be- 
longs to the servant of the State. When a theft 
has been committed the sufferer gives information 
to this official, upon which he sends his servant a 
certain dose of black meal, compounded with milk 
on which he makes him smoke tobacco, The ser- 
vant is thrown into a stato of frenzy, in which 
state lie goes from house to house, crawling on his 
hands and fect like ono out of his mind. After he 
has smelt about a number of houses, the Labashi 
all tho time holding him tightly by a cord fastencd 
around the body, he goos at last into a house, lies 
on its owner’s bed, and sleeps for some time. His 
master then rouses him with blows, and he awakes 
and arrests the owner of the house, who is forth- 
with dragged before the priests and they make the 
victim of the robbery swear that he will not assess 
at more than the real value of the articles stolen. 
The person into whose house tho entry is mado is 
regarded as the thief, and is forced to pay whether 
he is innocent or guilty. No wonder that the pop- 
ulation trembles when the Labashi is secon in the 
streets, and that everybody tries to be on good 
terms with him, as there is no saying when he may 
make his appearance in a houso. The King of 
Shoa is snid to have convinced himself of the 
truth of this matter by ordering one of his pages 
to steal a garment of his own, and to conceal it in 
the house of an inhabitant of Ankober, where tho 
Labashi is reported to have diccovered it, 


sseeeees A DEAD Doc.—I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to record here the death of a very old aud 
faithful friend. There are some people yet in the 
neighborhood of Geddington, Northamptonshire, 
and in other places too, who will remember Boaz, 
aterrier. He was born August 13, 18/4, and diced 
July 26, 1860; so that he was within three weeks 
of being sixteen years old. I had not left college 
when he was born, and he went with me to Wales, 
for a long vacation, when he was only a few 
months old. I had my gun in my hand every day, 
and he was my only companion. At first I was 
obliged to carry him for half an hour at a time in 
the farce inside pocket of my shooting-jncket. He 
soon got strong enough to stand a whole day on 
his own legs, and learned to retrieve beautifully, 
as also to ring the bell in my lodgings when I told 
him. Ina year or two he became most valuable 
as a sporting dog; he would “ down-charge” as 
well as any pointer, and a winged bird had scarce- 
ly any chance with him even in tho thickest tur- 
nips. He was excellent for rabbits. I remember 
the last time I took him out shooting—it is five 
years ago nearly—I could not find a dead bird, 
neither could the pointer; we hunted for it more 
than ten minutes; at last I perceived the old dog 
at my heels; he had it in his mouth, not a feather 
injured. For the water he was wonderful! and 
once, in winter, when he was lying howling with 
the agony of cramp by the river-side, after hulf an 
hour’s chase of a water-hen, he jumped up on see- 
ing another put out, and dashed in after it. Poor 
fellow! many atime have my children pulled his 
curs, but he knew the young ones were mine, aud 
would not hurt them. He never left me, but fol- 
lowed ine from room to room as long as ho could. 
He died at my feet of sheer old age; there were 
three or four quick barks, such as he would have 
given as an alarm at night, and then in twenty 
minutes ho was dead. No struggle, probably lit- 
tle pain; no trouble to any one; faithful to the 
last. He did his part through life—how much 
better than most of us! My “ untutored mind” is 
ulmost like the “ poor Indian’s.” But I suppose I 
have done with him. He is gone from all but the 
most grateful memories. 


s+seese+ INDIAN Cusroms.—Death by fire is 
still inflicted by some tribes who are not converted 
to christianity; formerly it was a universal cus- 
tom But the Foxes and the Ojibbeways in par- 
ticular, had acquired a certain renown for the re- 
finements they introduced into the practice of this 
frightful art. A young Fox warrior, son of an 
Ojibbeway woman who had been carried off by 
hie tribe, one day ade his maternal uncle pris- 
oner, Wishing to show that he was insensible to 
the ties of relationship which united him to the 
Ojibbeways, he bound the arms and legs of his 
prisoner to two stakes driven in the ground. He 
then lighted a great fire, as he said, in derision, to 
warm him. When he had roasted him on one 
side ho turned him on the other. The body of the 
Ojibbeway warrior was soon nothing but one hid- 
cous sore; then his nephew untied him and said: 
“ Return to your village and tell the Ojibbeways 
how the Foxes prevent their uncles from feeling 
the cold.” The man recovered, and succeeded in 
taking his nephew prisoner. He carried him off 





all that eunoble and soften the stony mass of com- 


to his village, bound him quito naked to two 





stakes, and taking the skin of a reindcer, newly 
stripped off, aud to which a thick coating of fat 
still adhered, exposed it to the fire until it was 
completely lighted, he then threw tt on the shoul- 
ders of his nephew, saying: “ Nephew, when [ 
was in your village, you warmed mo at a good 
fire; L, in my turn, give you this cloak to keep you 
warin.” The horrible flaming clonk enveloped the 
whole body of the untortunate Fox, who was soon 
consumed like thoso human torches with which 
the gurdens of Nero were lighted. 


Encuisn_ Economy.—Bankruptcy 
among American merchants .is often occassioned 
by the enormous expenses entailed annually by 
the splendid stores of granite and marble which 
are thought almost indispensable to eminent suc- 
cess. Our English brethren have more prudent 
notions. Here is a striking description from 
“ Household Words,” of a great establishment in 
London: Along a narrow passage, np a dark stair, 
through a crazy door, into a room not very light, 
nor very large, not in the least splendid; with 
queer corners and quaint carvings und massive 
chimney-pieces; with tall cupboards, prim doors 
and squat counters with deep dumpy drawers; 
with desks behind thin rails, with aisles between 
thick towers of papered-up packages, out of whose 
ends flash all the colors of the rainbow; where all 
is quict as a play-house at daybreak or a church at 
miduight; where, in truth, there is nobody to 
make a noise, except one well-dressed man, one 
attendant porter and one remarkably fine male 
cat, admiring before the fire the ends of his silky 
paws; where the door, as we enter, shuts with a 
deep mufiied sound that is more startling than a 
noise; whore there is less bustle than at a Quaker’s 
meeting, and less business going on than in a gov- 
ernment office. The paintully neat man threads 
the mazes of the piles, and desks, and cupboards, 
and counters, to greet us, and to assure us, in re- 
ply to our apology, that we have not mado any 
mistake whatever, and that we were secking—a 
warehouse in which we have previously been in- 
formed, by one whose word we have never before 
doubted, there is “turned over” an annual aver- 
age of £100,000 of good and lawful money of 
Great Britain. 


Microscoric PHenoMENA.—Grains 
of sand appear of the same form to the naked cye, 
but, seen through a microscope, oxhibit different 
shapes and sizes, globular, square, and conical, 
and mostly irregular; and what is more surpris- 
ing, in their cavities have been found, by the mi- 
croscope, insects of various kinds, The mouldy 
substance on damp bodies exhibits a region of mi- 
nute plants. Sometimes it appears a forest of 
trees, whose branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits 
are clearly distinguished. Some of the flowers 
have long, white, transparent stalks, and the buds, 
before they open, are little green balls which be- 
come white. ‘Lhe particles of dust on the wings 
of butterflies prove by the microscope to be beau- 
tiful and well arranged little feathers, By the 
same instrument the surface of our skin has scales 
resembling those of fish; but so minute that a sin- 
gle grain would cover two hundred and fifty, and 
asingle senle covers five hundred pores, whence 
issues the insensible perspiration necessary to 
health; consequently, o single grain of sand can 
cover one hundred and twenty-five thousand pores 
of the human body. 


seeeeees A Sav INcIDENT.—Not long since a 
gentleman, accompanied by his wife, had been 
stopping at one of the principal hotels of Sarato- 
ga. Before retiring one evening, he requested the 
fandlord to make out his bill, stating that he in- 
tended to leave on the early morning train. That 
night, shortly after ho retired, deep groans were 
heard proceeding from his room: and upon inquiry 
as to the cuuse, the wife stated that her husband 
was suffering from an unysually severe attack of 
asthma, In about an hour he was a corpse, and 
at three o’clock he was taken from his room and 
removed from the house. He was conveyed away 
on the carly train, but little did he expect when 
cheerfully conversing with the landlord in regard 
to taking that very train, that he would go in 
shroud and cofiin, There were probably not a 
dozen persons in the house who knew of this mel- 
ancholy circumstance. Some excuse was made by 
the landlord that night for dispensing with the 
dance, but uo mention was made of' the true cause. 


. ++ ARSENICAL WaTER.—The recent ac- 
counts of arsenic cating in Styria have given spec- 
ial prominence to the question of the effects of the 
long-continued use of this drag on the health. 
‘The Chemical News (Loudon, Aug. 25) contains an 
account of a remarkable stream in Cumberland, 
England, called the Whitcock, which gives distinct 
indications of the presence of ursenic, not as o 
mere trace, but in determinable quantity—in 
some scasons of the year approaching a good 
fraction of a grain of arsenic metallic in each 
gallon of water. This arsenical water is habitual- 
ly used for every purpose by the inhabitants of the 
village of Whitbeck, and that with bencficial rather 
than injurious results. Even the horses which 
drink it become fat and sleek; and it is a ques- 
tion how far the rosy looks of the Whitbeck chil- 
dren, and the old age which a large proportion of 
the villagers attain, are to be attributed to the ar- 
senic present in the water they drink. 

teessees A CLevER Zovave Trick.—During 
the spring of 1860, in Algiers, the tribe of Beni 
Suassen were meditating an attack on the French. 
Being short of powder, they tried to obtain it from 
their cnemy; offering one dollar for a cartridge, 
they found the supply was cqual to the demand. 
Soon the transaction leaked out among the offi- 
cers, who laid a trap and caught an old Zouave in 
the very act_of pocketing four dollars for four 
cartridges. Brought before the court martial, old 
Zou-Zou plead guilty and requested the favor to 
blow his own brains out and avoid formalitics. 
This being granted, a horseman’s pistol was 
brought in, loaded by the culprit and applied to his 
temple. Click; the cap only exploded, “ Try 
again,” said the commander; so he did. Click. 
The court began to langh, for it saw the cartridges 
which he had sold were made of coal dust, and not 
powder, and that as demonstrated in his attempts 


. RESUSCITATION AFTER IIANGING.—A 
remarkable case of what may almost be called re- 
vivification took place in London on the 20th of 
last August. A prisoner in the county jail, a most 
determined fellow, ticd his handkerchiet’ fast to 
his neck, hooked it on the window fastener, and. 
thus suspended himself. When his fellow prison- 
er awoke in the morning he was so frightened 
that ho could not cut him down, but called up tho 
warden who did so. When after some time a phy- 
sician arrived, the mau’s eyes were fixed and mo- 
tiouless, and insensible to the touch; the mouth 
was filled with bloody froth; respiration scarcely 
perceptible; the left arm and leg inflexible and 
stiff, whilst the right side and muscles were twitch- 
ing and contracting as if in death. The patient 
was treated by what is known as Marshall Hall’s 
method—vigorously rolled from side to side for a 
long time, but finally hope seemed to vanish. A 
laucet was put into his arm, and a little blood, 
dark, thick and grumous, flowed out. After roll- 
ing him, however, for two hours, a slight move- 
ment in one of his upper eyelids was noticed. 
Then friction was made about the neck, where 
tho ligature had made a deep indentation, and also 
about the heart, continued rotation in blankets, 
with now and then an inhalation of ammonia and. 
ether—and at eight o’clock A. M., four hours after 
the physician had been called, life seemed to have 
fairly returned, Intense convulsions then set in 
and threatened again to destroy life; but in the 
course of the day he was sufliciently recovered to 
be able to eat aud walk, 

seseeees PEMMICAN.—The mode in which pem- 
mican is manufactured is not gencrally known; 
and it is a very important article of consumption 
on all long voyages, more particularly of the Arc- 
tic voyagers; in fact, it is nothing more uor less 
than condensed or cencentrated human food. The 
round or buttock of beef, of the best quality, hay- 
ing been cut into thin steaks, from which the fat 
and membrauous parts yrere pared away, was dried 
in a malt-kiln over an ‘oak fire, until its moistnro 
was cntire dissipated and the fibre of the meat be- 
came friable. It was then ground in a malt-mill, 
when it resembled finely-grated meat. Being af- 
terwards mixed with nearly an equal weight of 
beef suet or lard, the preparation of plain or sim- 
ple pemmican was completed; but to render it 
more agrecable to the accustomed palate a propor- 
tion of the best Levant currants was added to part 
of it, and part was sweetened with sugar. After 
the ingredients were well incorporated by stirring, 
they wore transferred to tin canisters, capable of 
containing about eighty-five pounds cach; and 
having been firmly rammed down, and allowed to 
contract further by cooling, the air was complete- 
ly expelled and excluded by filling the canister to 
the brim with melted lard through a small holo 
left in the end, which was then covered with a 
Piece of tin and soldered up. 


sreseees Danzen Lamperr’s Fient with a 
Byar.— He was chivalrously brave, and on one 
occasion, when two Sivoyards had loosened a 
bear upon a tine dog which was barking at it, find- 
ing all his remonstrances thrown away; he snatch- 
ed a pole out of the hand of one the fellows, and 
dealt the bear such a blow that he stunned her, 
The dog got away, but the bear turning upon Lam- 
bert, the dog again attacked it in the most gallant 
style. Lambert aimed blow after biow, and, as he 
was in the Hower of his strength and cou!d carry 
five hundred-weight with ease, his blows must 
havo rather astonished the bear. Still the bear 
pressed on, defending her head in the most scien- 
tific style, and her antagonist having fallen, owing 
to the slippery stute of the ground, she was so closo 
upon him that he felt the heat of her breath. At 
this crisis he gave her # blow on the skull with bis 
fist which brought her to the ground. She imme- 
diately took to flight; the people tumbling over 
one another in heaps to get out of the-way, while 
asmaller bear, which had been standing upright 
with a cocked-hat on aguinst a wall staring at the 
scene, no sooner beheld the issue of the fray than 
it took off its hat and turned a summer-sault at 
Lambert’s fect fn token of submission. 


. + Tue Fisn-Market at Bournoy.— 
The author of a clever work, entitled “ Life in Re- 
union,” gives an amusing account of the delicacies 
which woo the appetite of a gourmand in the fish- 
markct of Bourbon. 

There is the trank fish, shaped like a small port- 
mauteau, but none save a Crevle fisherman could 
gives names to these red, green, speckled, prickly 
monsters, some of which, trom their shape, seem 
to be mere fusus nature. ‘The tisk most paronized. 
by the blacks is a species of col, which in color 
and shape bears a close resemblance to a large 
worm. They are brought to market in large bar- 
rele, and the sight of them, wriggling and twining 
themselves into all sorts of fantustle shapes, is, to 
say the least, rather startling to a stranger. They 
are eaten with carry and rice, and seem to be 
highly relished by the plump, oily, good-humored 
Africans, who aloue use them as an article of food. 
Shark is also exposed for sale, cut up into large 
slices, exactly like cod or sximon in the fishmong- 
ers’ shops at home; and the odor exhaled by the 
fish, which is eaten by the Africans and Indians, 
is felt at a considerable distance, 


THE LAW OF THE LIPS. 


QTEAK kindly to thy fellow man, 

Lest be should die, while yet 

Thy bitter accent wring his heart, 
nd make his pale cheek wet. 


Speak tenderly to him. for he 
‘Hath many toilsto bear; 

And he is weak, and often eighs, 
As thou dost, under care. 


Speak lovingly to him; he is 
‘A brother of thine own; 

He may well claim thy sympathies, 
Who's bone of thy own bone. 


Speak meckly to him: he may be 
A holier man than thou— 

And fitting it may be for thee 
To him with reverauce bow. 


Speak faithfully to him; thy word 
May touch him deep within, 





at self-punishment, they were not likely to go off 
—savo to the Arabs, 


Aud save his erring soul trom death, 


Aud cover o’er his sin. 
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BY MOSES A. DOW. 


COoPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 


ONG SEEMED 
the hours of that 
night as eAdelle 
Graves tossed 
on a sleepless 
couch, racking 
her brain to de- 
vise machina- 
tions that would 
make Effie au 
object of dislike 
and aversion to 
Clarence Le 
Grange. It was 
well for Effie 
that her fiery 
enemy could not 
then read the 
thoughts that oc- 
cupied Clar- 
ence’s mind, for 

“in the solitude 
of his chamber 
he was thinking 
of the gencrous- 
souled girl, 

whose life had been so opportunely saved that even- 
ing, and dreaming—no matter what. We can cach 
divine tte uature of his reverics. 

Morning dawned, and with an unhappy heart 
and clouded brow Adelle made her toilet for break- 
fast; but when she was summoned to the dining- 
room all traces of vexution were carefully con- 
eealed, When the morning’s meal was finished, 
she requested a few moment’s conversation with 
Effie in the library. 

“‘T suppose [ ought to tell you what has lately 
transpired,” said she, as they entered the room 
and seated themselves, “that you may not waste 
your coquettish smiles any longer. Iam engaged 
to Clarence Le Grange.” 

She fixed her eyes on Effie’s face as she uttercd 
this falsehood, but there was no visible emotion 
there. 

“Accept my congratulations for the final suc- 
cess of your untiring perseverance,” was the smil- 
ing reply. 

Adclle bowed condescendingly, and a snecr 
curled her lips. 

“ Furthermore, I wish to say that you necd adopt 
no more airs concerning your heroical adventure 
of last eveniny; fur, had [not urged Clarence to 
go, you would have remained out of doors all 
nizht unless some one else had gone after you.” 

“ Miss Graves,” said Efic, in a tone of gentle 
dignity, “I do not wish to exchange harsh words 
with you, and if you please let our interview be 
brief. Have you anything more to say?” 

“Yes, [have to say that 1 am not to be dis- 
missed until [am ready to go, and that will not 
be until [ have performed an errand from Clarence 
LoGrange.” 

“ What is it?” questioned Effie, calmly. 

“He wishes you to place in my hands all the let- 
ters you have ever received from him.” 

The blood rushed to Effie’s check, and her eyes 
flashed proudly. 

“Go back to Mr. Le Grange and tell him that 
when he makes the request in his own person I 
will return to him the friendly letters that he sent 
me when a school girl; but till then I shall retain 
them in my own possession.” 

Delle advanced to the tuble and poured a glass 
of wuter from a pitcher that stood there. 

“T declare,” said she, in a provoking voice, 
“the hamdsome little dollie is really getting mad. 
Don’t beat your own head, my pretty one;” and 
placing the glass to her lips, she drank, and sct it 
down upon the table. 

“If you have any more messages to deliver, let 
me hear them quickly,” responded Effie, as she 
turned and laid her hand upon the bell cord. 

“What are you going to dv?” demanded Adelle. 

“Wait and see. Are you going to say any- 
thing more?” 

“Nothing but this,” returned Delle, snatching 
up the half-filled tumbler, and dashing its contents 
directly into Effie’s face. 

It elicited no angry word from the self-possessed 


girl, who drew her handkerchief from her pocket, 
wiping the moisture from her forehead and neck, 
and then rung the bell. It was answered by 
Chloe. 

“Tell uncle that I desire his immediate pres- 
ence.” 

“Yes ’m.” And the mulatto left the room to do 
her mistress’s bidding. 

Delle stood aghast. Conld it he that Effie was 
aroused to resentment at last, and hud resolved to 
tell her uncle what she had endured; or was she 
merely acting for effect? 

“You dare not inform Mr. Sherwood of what 
has taken place,” exclaimed she, fiercely. 

“Exercise patience, and you shall seo the ex- 
tent of my daring,” smiled Effie. 

“Tshall not stay to meet him,” and she turned 
away; but was prevented from leaving the library 
by the entrance of Mr. Sherwood at a side door, 
that opened into a small sitting-room. 

“There was no need of sending for me, as I 
have unintentionally acted the part of an eaves- 
dropper, and overheard the whole of your conver- 
sation. Miss Adelle, I am sorry to say, has ruth- 
lessly trampled upon the laws of etiquette and 
ood breeding, and torfeited her claims to the title 
of'a guest. She may consider my carriage at her 
service when she has brought her visit toa close; 
and in behalf of my ill-treated ward, politeness, 
uay, justice, demands that this should be done im- 
mediately.” 

Had a thunderbolt been flung upon the shoul- 
ders of Adelle she could not have felt more com- 
pletely crushed. Never in all her life before had 
her pride received such « painfully humilliating 
blow. She had relied implicitly upon the immac- 
ulate generosity of Effie’s nature, believing that 
her insulting words would never be repeated to 
others by the forbearing girl, and she had been 
scrupulously careful that there were no witnesses 
who would tell the talo for Eftie. Now she was re- 
quested to leave the Hall by its rightful master, 
who hud listened to the tirade of abuse: with 
which she had favored her rival. Effie saw her 
mnortipention, and stepped forward, saying as she 

jid so, 

“ Believe me, Adelle, when I say that I am sor- 
ry you must leave Oakwood in this manner, and 
let me tell you that it is throuzh no indifference of 
mine; for, though I did not wish you to stay, I 
have never allowed one word of your revengeful, 
angry expressions to pass my lips.” 

Notwithstanding her poignant chagrin, Adelle 
proudly turned from the room without deigning to 
reply; and ringing for Ann, Mr. Sherwood sent 
her to assist Miss Graves in packing her trunks, 
telling her that the carriage would be ready to 
convey her to the city in an hour. With desperate 
energy Adelle folded and put up her clothing, 
aided by Ann; and then tearing aleaf from her 
journal, she pencilled a few hasty lines upon it, 
and folding it, directed Ann to carry it to Mr. Le 
Grange. In a few moments the girl returned, 
with the message that Mr. Le Grange would be 
pleased to see Miss Graves in the parlor. She 
went down, and opening the door, softly entered. 
He arose and conducted her to a seat, greeting her 
with respectful kindness. For a few seconds they 
were both silent, each waiting for the other to 
speak, and then Clarence said, 

“You are in trouble, as you inform me, Miss 
Graves. Can I assist you in any way?” 

She leaned her head upon her hand and burst 
into tears, sobbing violently tor some moments; 
and at last spoke in a choked voice— 

“Tam going away from Oakwood to-day; Mr. 
Sherwood is offended with me, and urges my de- 
purture.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Clarence, in surprise. 
“ What reason does he rive ror his offence ?” 

“ Ah! that is what I dare not tell you,” sighed 
Adelle, repressing her tears. ‘ Effie has long been 
jealous of me, and this morning accused me of—of 
usurping the attentions of her former suitor. I re- 
plied with spirit, and she had repeated our conver- 
sation to her uncle, misrepresenting my words, and 
influencing him to turn me from the house.” 

“Ts it possible that Effie Graves would so depart 
from_her high principles of truth and honor?” 
said Clarence, with a touch of doubt in his tone. 

“You do uot know her yet; but I must not talk 
of this. She is my cousin, and that fact forbids 
my giving utterance to my wounded feelings. All 
that [ wish—all that I dare to hope is, that she may 
not cast her spell of deceit around your eyes, and 
cause you to think that { have been erroneously 
wrong in tho course [ have pursued since I camo 
to the Hall.” 

“Tdo not think Effie will attempt to mislead me 
from my decided opinion,” replied Clarence. 

“Yet she may,” said Delle, in an earnest man- 





ner, “ for her duplicity is so screened with apparent 
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frankness and sincerity that many are deceived 
by it; and the thought that [ may lose your friend- 
ship throngh her inflnence is a sad one to me.” 

“Then disiniss it from your mind at once, for I 
can assure you that my little cousin Effie will not 
influence me against you.” She guzed at him 
searchingly as he continued, “ [ willsee Uncle For- 
rest and ask him to state the grounds of his re- 
sentment myself. Perhaps we can arrange this 
difficulty without a speedy flight to Philadelphia 
on your part.” 

“No, no,” interposed she hurriedly, “do not for 
the world say one word to him of what I have told 
you, for it would not be of the slightest use; be- 
sides, I would not stay should he relent toward me. 
Promise me that you will confide in my truth, and 
uphold my innocence, although the rest of this 
household will blame me, and [ shall be satistied.” 
She stopped, and her face flushed as she reflected 
on the vehemence of her words. 

Clarence was struck with astonishment. He 
had never suspected that the haughty Delle cared 
aught for him; but her sclicitous anxiety for his 
esteem, together with her manner, had revealed it 
to him now, and he remembered with regret that 
he had paid her almost exclusive attention for the 
last two weeks of her stay. 

“Tshall consider myself bound to rely upon your 
truthfulness until I receive undispatable evidence 
to the contrary,” replied he, with some reserve. 

She perceived it, and arose to her feet. “thank 
you for this assurance; and, as I go, permit me to 
leave behind my kindest wishes for the happiness 
of theonly one can call friend beneath this roof.” 

“And allow me to return your compliments, 
Miss Delle,” said he, arising, “ by wishing you a 
long lite, brightened with joy and cheered hy 
friendship.” 

She bowed. 

“Shall I sce you on your return to the city?” 

“TY suppose so,” he smiled; adding gaily, “ I 
hope you will not be so sur(cited with flattery that 
you will be unapproachable.” 

“Certainly not,” replied she. ‘Good bye.” 
And she extended her hand. He took it, and led 
her to tho door, where he said, kindly, 

“Good bye. Don’t let the occurrences of this 
morning make you unhappy for months to come.” 

Without trusting herself to reply, Adelle sought 
her room, where she paced the floor with restless 
step until the carriage was announced. Declining 
the refreshments that Chloc brought to her room, 
she threw on her shawl, and tying her bonnet, 
veiled her face as she passed through the hall and 
across the piazza, and, with a proud, imperious 
bearing, took her seat in the carriage. 

As it rolled away and disappeared from view, 
Clarence, who had been standing on the steps with 
Mr. Sherwood, turned and requested an explana- 
tion of the cause of Adelle’s departure; and in a 
straightforward tone his uncle related the events of 
the morning. 

“And she dared to tell me that she was the in- 
jured one,” said Clarence, musingly. “I had not 
dreamed that she could so dissemblc.” 

Ah! Clarence Le Grange did not know Adelle 
Graves yct, but time was destined to reveal to him 
her true charaater, 

When Nicholas returned from Philadelphia he 
brought a letter announcing the illuess of Mrs. Ju- 
lia Sherwood, who was ruraljzing in an eastern 
state, and summoning Clarence immediately to her 
bedside. And, after the performance of afew ne- 
cessary arrangements, he bade his uncle and Effie 
an abrupt adieu, proceeding to the city that even- 
ing, that he might commence his journcy in the 
night, and thus gain several hours of time that 
now seemed unusually precious. 

It was not until the carriage that conveyed 
Adelle Graves trom Oakwood had reached the 
door of her city home that she began to realize 
where she was, and why she was thero. Spring- 
ing out, shoascended the steps, and was met in the 
hall by her mother, who exclaimed in astonish- 


ment, 

“ Adelle! and at home! What does this mean?” 

“Let me go to your room, mamina, and I will 
tell you all,” replied the beauty, in a petulaut tone. 

“Well, what is ir?” inquired Mra. Graves, when 
her daughter was comfortably established on a 
pile of cushions, with her head supported by soft 
pillows. 

“Forrest Sherwood and his ward have turned 
me out of doors.” 

“No! you do not speak in earnest,” said Mrs, 
Graves, with a start of anger and surprise. 

“Tnever was more earnest and truthful than 
now, mamma, This morning I received notice 
that I had better leave; and so [ thought, after 
contemplation, that it was excellent advice.” 

“They shall repent of this!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Graves. 
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“ Wait till you hear it all before you threaten. T 
wrote to you yesterday morning, boasting of my 
probable triumph over Eftie; but last evening Fate 
again turned the balances in her favor. She was 
left alone in a grove during the thunder shower, 
and Clarence Geserted me to go and find her, 
though [ urged him to remain. I do not, of 
course, know what was said while they were zone, 
but they were both replete with happiness when 
they returned. I saw that something must be done 
to make Clarence dislike her, or he would soon 
become lost to me, and I devoted the whole night 
to planning. I decided to mect Efile alone, tell 
her boldly that Clarence was my betrothed hus- 
band, and that he wished me to demand the letters 
that he sent her when they.used to correspond; 
then I meant to carry the letters to Clarence, aud 
tell him that Kffie had sent them back, requesting 
her own, and that she was engaged to Frank Cop- 


“Well, go on,” said Mrs. Graves, as Adelle 
paused. 

“T attempted to execute my plans, and failed. 
Mr. Sherwood was in a room adjoiniug; and, over- 
hearing our conversation as I talked with Effie, he 
was offended, and came in and told me I had 
trampled on the rules of good breeding, and that I 
ought to go home, and soon.” 

“Did Clarence hear this?” 

“No; and I obtained an interview with him be- 
fore [ left, in which I won trom him the promise 
that he would believe my word, and that Effie 
should not influence him against me.” 

“ Are you confident that Ethie entertains a liking 
for him?” asked Mrs. Graves. 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“ And are you determined in your efforts to out- 
rival her?” 

“‘Yes—so determined that I care nothing for the 
sacrifice,” replied Adelle, with energy. 

“Then listen tome. I have power that will ren- 
der Eilie passively obedient to my slightest wish, 
but Ido not intend to enforce it yet. Let afiuirs 
take their own course for a short time. She will 
probably spend the winter in the city, as she is to 
enter society this coming autumn, and then [ shall 
have a better chance to work. I will give her but 
one opportunity to escape the sufferiuy and misery 
that I can heap upon her, and if that is refused I 
shall no longer hesitate.” 

“ What is that opportunity ?” 

“She will heir the vast estates of Forrest Sher- 
wood and if she will marry my son all shall be, 
well. ‘ 

“She will not,” said Adelle, decidedly; “and I 
doubt the strength of any earthly power to render 
her submissive to another’s will, unless she was 
commanded by love first.” 

“We shall sec,” smiled Mrs. Graves, trium- 
phantly, “I cannot tell you what my power of 
control is, but it is all-sufficient to quell a more in- 
vincible will than hers. And now, my dear, you 
must arrange your toilet so that youcan mect papa 
with becoming grace.” 

“ Remember, mamma,” said Adelle, earnestly,” 
and do not mention to papa that [ am in disgrace 
at Oakwood Hall, Tell him any other reason for 
my return home but that.” 

“T will manage it for you, my child,” said Mrs. 
Graves; and arising, she left the room. 


{Chapter XX2\.—Lifie in Town. 
A fair plac: and pleasant this same world of ours! 
‘Who suys there are serpents ‘mong all the sweet flowers? 

If none but the roge will content you, tls true 

Ye may get sundry scratches, ugiy ones, too: 

But who says every blossom Wwe plttck has its thorn ! 

Poh! poh! laugh these musty old proverbs to scorn. 

EFTER the departure of Adelle Graves, Effie en- 
A joyed a tranquil calm, that was more highly 
valued on account of its contrast with the storms 
that had preceded it. Bessie Copely remained at 
the hall, and Frank occasionally enlivened their 
society with his presence as the summer wore 
away. August brought a second letter from Seli- 
cia Adams, which, in the privacy of her own apart- 
ment, Effie read with many tears; and then laid it 
carefully away, with the firm belief that its writer 
was a sincere friend. 

Communications from Clarence Le Grange, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sherwood, announced his mother’s 
recovery tu health; and in October they returned, 
intending to occupy their former place of abode in 
the city; but to this Mr. Sherwood was strongly 
opposed. He had rented a fashionable and ele- 
gant dwelling house, in the most aristocratic part 
of Philadelphia, furnishing it regardless of ex- 
pense, and intending to remove there with his 
ward. Effio must, of course, haye a matronly 
companion to reside with her, and Aunt Julia was 
the one whom he had selected to occupy that sta- 
tion. To demur to such a proposition was useless, 
and, after some hesitation, the question was decid- 
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ed to Mr. Sherwood’s satisfaction. As Clarence 
would tind 4 home with his motier, this arrange- 
ment was far from proving in the least disagreca- 
ble to him, bringing him, as it would, into dai 
Intercourse with Etie, whom he regarded with di 
interested esteem. 

A the hurry and confusion of removal, Effie 
had scurcely a moment’s thought to bestow on the 

new world” that was soon to be unfolded before 
her inexperienced eyes; but when she was estab- 
lished in her luxurious home, and had been intro- 
duced into the formal labyrinths of’ society, she 
mae sport cf its frivolous follies with her usual 
sprightly vivacity. 

There was something originally attractive in the 
Style of the piquant Effie Graves, who was the 
dauzhter of an influential citizen, as well as the 
deputed heiress of her guardian’s wealth; and she 
Was soon surrounded by scores of admirers, Whom 
she treated with an air of unconcern that would 
have gracefully befitted an adept in the ways of 
the world, There was one shadow that disturbed 
the sunshine of her life, and that was the sad and 
altered mein of Mr. Graves, His visits to ber 
were seldom and short, and he buried himself 
deeply in the maclstrom of business, rarely leay- 
ing the eddying whirl of its stwong current. It 
was in vain that Effie urged him to tell her the 
suuse of his melancholy; and, seeing that ber so- 
licitations pained him, she finally avoided men- 
tioning them in his presence. 

Mrs. Graves and Adelle were hopelessly vexed 
at the freak of luck that had brought Clarence Le 
Grange and Effie so closely together; and Chaun 
Beardsley, who had not yet obtained an introduc- 
tion to the heiress, frowned fiereely whenever he 
saw “ that detestable Le Grange ” escorting her in 
the streets. But, though Clarence was E t're- 
quent companion, as if by mutual consent, they 
conversed on the most indifferent topics, and each 
preserved the same unvarying, nonchalant cour- 
tesy towards the other. Mr. Sherwood had cas- 
ly informed Fftie that Clarence had declared 
Adelle’s story of her engagement with him to bo a 
sheer fabrication; but she knew not how much 
confidence to place in other reports given by that 
malicious personage; and Clarence was in a simi- 
lar state of mind, so that each one was keeping a 
strict surveilance upon the conduct of the other. 

“Invitations to attend Mrs. Parson’s levee,” 
said Effic, one pleasant morning in winter, as she 
took up some cards that Jay upon the breakfast 
table, and tossed one to Clarence. “ Shall we go, 
uncle?” 

“Of course,” returned Clarence, glancing at her 
archly. “Mr, Chauncy Beardsley will be there, 
without doubt, and he has more than onee pro- 
fessed an anxiety to renew his old acquaintance 
with the fascinating Miss Gr a2 

“T shall hope that bis disposition has undergone 
a decided change for the better, or his society will 
not prove very entertaining; for he was the most 
troublesome pest in the garb of youth that [ have 
ever seen, with the eption of my present com- 
pany;” and with a wicked lauzh she bowed to- 
wards the window where Clarence sat. 

“Te Miss Lie will deign to look in the mirror 
she will see a more mischievous and troublesome 
visage than cither,” susyested he. 

“Ts it possible that you are so deluded as to sup- 
pose that Effie does not consult her mirror num- 
berless times in the course of a day?” inquired 
Mr. Sherwood, playful, 

“ Your own vanity shoul. have taught you better 
as uncle's did,” said nie, quickly. 

“TL think 1 must have been very stupid,” re- 
marked Clarence, with a smile. 

“That is just wy opinion,” retorted Effie, with 
an air of nuyetre that provoked a laugh from the 
whole party. 

ser une it is decided that we attend the le- 

vee?” said Clarence, in an interrogative tone, to 
which Mr. Sherwood responded in the affirms d 

“Then [must go and see my dressumtker th s 
morning,” said Effic, arising. 

“Could not Aun or Sarak go for you?” asked 
Annt Julia. 7 

“No, auntie, Lam so whimsically particular that 

“no one else cau perform crrauds for me, and a 
walk will do mv good,” smiled Effie. “Good 
morning.” And she tripped from the rvom. 

When she came down prepared for the street 
she found Clarence waiting for her. 

“Permit me to accompiny you, fair cousin,” 
said he, gallantly; and with a ready assent from 
Effie, they left the house tozether. 

In a short time they reached Madame Deveaux’s 
shop, where Ciarence left fle, promising to call 
for her in a half hour; and as he turned away he 
encountered the keen scrutiny of a pair of bold, 
dark eyes, belonging to a tall, powerful man, who 
stood behind bin. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said the stranger, I wish to 

. know if the young lady who just left you is one 
whom | wish to sec. Will you tell me her nam: 

“ Miss Effie Graves,” replicd Clarence, with pe 
ceptible hauteur in his tone and manner, 

‘The man bowed to conceal the satisfaction that 
sparkled in his eyes. 

“ Ah! Lam disappointed, sir; it is not she; but 
I thank you nevertheless for your kind informa- 
tion;” and drawing his heavy broadcloth cloak 
around him more closely, he walked rapidly ou. 
“T thought so,” he muttered, with a nod, as he 
turned the corner of the next street. “ My dear 
Mary thinks to gain that prize for our son; but, 
like a kind, unselfish husband and father, [ will 
take care of Effie myself, for [ know that she will 
never marry Chauncy Beardsley, and will only 
stand in Adelle’s way;” and hurrying on, George 
Ashley smiled—a cunning, determined smile was 
that—and it spoke of mischief very plainly. 

When Effie rejoined Clarence he related the in- 
quirics of the tall stranger; and she lauzhingly 
declared that she was confident he was really seek- 
jug her—reprovug ber companion for neglecting 

to call her back inmnediately, and requesting a de- 
sciiption of the gentleman; but when Clvrence 
gave her the outlines of his personal appearance, 
she grew more thoughtful, for he drew an exact 
caricuture of George Ashley, the husband of Mil- 
dred?’s child—and, as she believed, the identical 
person who had declared Adelle to be the daugh- 
ter of Lizzie Harcourt. She felt sure that he knew 
her at fi ight, notwithstanding his inquiry of 
Clarence; but, feeling cqually certain that he 
would not dare attempt to harm her, she rallied 
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her thoughts, and chatted with gaicty until they 
reached home, 

Evening cume, and the rooms of Mrs. Parson’s | 
Mansion were brilliant with light, and redolent 
with perfumery, S¢intillating jewels vied wilh 
Urizhtly gleaming eyes, and) dainty robes fell 
around synunetrical forms, while bewitching music 
sounded from the dancing saloou as the hours 
were “chased with flying feet.” A large company 
were assembled; and, fic Graves passed 
through the crowded apartments, leaning upon 
her guardian’s arm, many voices were hushed, 
and criticising glances scanned her, She was 
dressed in white, with a single cluster of roscbuds 
nestling in her glossy curls; and her lace-trimmed 
sleeves were knotted up_on her shoulder with cor- 
responding clusters. Never had she looked as 
well as now, and_her uncle bent a look of proud 
admiration upon her as he felt thi 

“?Pon honer,” drawled a foppish looking fellow, 
addressing a kindred spirit, “ Miss Graves is a per- 
fect littie birdie, ist she? I believe I shall win 
that golden fortune by wooing my pretty little 
step-sister, and the conceited dandy adjusted his 
neck-tic, and squinted through his opera-ylass. 

“ The fortune does well cnouzh,” rejoined his 
friend, carelessly ;” but the young heiress is a 
cominonish sort of girl. She isn’t to be compared 
with your quecnly sister.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Cbauney Beardsley, 
with a yawn, “ Adelle is a good looking girl—one 
that will pass in a crowd, but nothing extra 
Llowever, you can admire her as mue you 
choose, and I'll get presented to Miss Effie. 

He turned away and crossed the room, and in a 
short time was stationed at Effie’s side, where he 
bade fair to remain during the whole of the even- 
ing. With Effie’s strong dislike of conceit, it was 
hard to treat the brainless fellow with politene: 
brainless, we say for a career of dissipated dand, 
ism had made Chauncey Beardsley a sense! 
low. Ile was searcely twenty years of age, 
marks of profligacy had given his fuce a prema- 
turely old look, and his eyes were hollow an e\- 

a from him with abso- 
st, as, in a sickly, sentimental tone, he 
recalled reminiscences of the t, when his dear 
littele sister Effie lived at home; and, after an hour 
and a half of interminable weariness, she was 
heartily glad to see Clarence coming to her relief. 
He had been watching her froma corner for some 
time, but was detained from approaching her by 
Adelle, who had stationed herself near him. 

“T shall consider you cngaged to dance the next 
set with me,” said he, wlth a smile, as he took he 
hand, after greeting her companion. 

“Tf that is the case, Mr. Beardsley will excuse 
me,” said Effie; and bowing, they left the young 
gentlenian, and proceeded to the saloon. But Eftie’s 
Is were not at an end, for, as soon as Clarence 
left her side, she was again bored with the atten- 
tions of her step-brothe: 
the evening he followed her like a shadow, while 
Adelle, who saw it was annoying in the extreme to 
itiie, hed her with exultation. Frank Copel, 
were there; but no opportunity wa 
a Which to lange a few confidential 
words with them; for, tantalizing her with numer- 
ous questions, and coar stale witticisms, 
Chauncey Beardsley persisted in remaining her 
constant companion, giving her no time to engage 
in conversation with anyone ¢k: 

At last Mr. Sherwood’s ure was ordered ; 
and, as Effie emerged from the dressing-room, her 
importunate admirer stepped between her and 
Clarence, who was awaiting her, saying, as he 
took her hand, 

“My dear E:Mie will allow me the exquisite pleas- 
ure of escorting her to her carriage.” 

She withdrew her hand from his grasp. 

“Thank you, Mr. Beardsley, but [ inust decline 
the honor of your attendance, Mr. Le Grange 
is waiting for me,” said she, with dignity 

“Ob! ab! Lsee!” drawled the dandy, elevating 
his brows. “ Good night. Then, my fair Elie, 1 
hope to enjoy the feliciry of calling on you to-mor- 
row;” and touching his hat, with a deep bow he} 
turned away. 

There was something so ludicrous in this speech, 
and the pestures accompanying it, that, as Ethie 
cuught the expression of Clarence Le Grange’s 
eyes, she could hardly sustain her gravity while 
repeating her parting compliments; and, as soon 
removed, and she was seated 
we, she loosened the reins of propric- 
ve freedom to her marth, | 
tie, L prote ainstthis open ridicule of | 
m of your evening’s conquest,” said Clar- 
in 2 tone of reprool. 
nd [ protest that if he calls on me to-mor- 

hall be inclined to send him into the kiteh- | 
sling. It is a lony time since 
goose} and, in his own hinguage 
shingly divine,” and the incor 
burst into a fit of lauzhter. 

“Tam really astonished at you, Miss Effie, for 
T must say that [never considered youas heart) 
us this. [shall tell Unele Forrest to remain with 
you the next time he attends a party, or else take 
you home with him at an car pe 
mischievous Clarence, as the cn 
fore their own door. 
fhank you, sir,” replied Effie, demurely; and 
giving him her hand, she sprang lightly out, and 
tripped up the steps, throwing open the door, 

“JT wish you all manner of pleasant dreams to- 
night,” said Clarence, ax they entered the hall, 

“T do not doubt but [ shall have them, and the 
gallant Chauncey Beardsley will be the hero. 
Good uight.” And waving her hand, she left him. j 

When she reached her room she found Aun sit-j 
ting by the cheerful fire, waiting to assist her to 
bed. 
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“Bring mo my wrapper, and after you have 
helped me put it on, you mmy go to bi I will 





sit by the fire awhile, for L have no inclination: 
to sleep at present,” said she, as she threw herself! 
into a cushioned armchair. I 

The gir) obeyed, and ass: 
her party dress, laid it wway in the clo Then 
she wheeled the toilet-table to Lftte’s side, trimmed 
the Jamp, and replenishing the tire, bade her mis- 
tress good-nizht, and sought her own room, 

A strange feeling of apprehension seemed to 
have taken possession of I flie’s mind. She was ao 
stranger tu fear; but she felt a vague conscious- 
ness of danger, and a wakeful mood had come 











ing Effie to remove 




















{a half minute, and then his hands fell powerless 
| to his side, and he became unconscious. 


1 of the recess, 





vit with the contents of the vial that bad been her 
| preserver, and began to search for the key to her 





over her that she could noi resist. For some time 


she sat by the glowing stove, musing thoughtfully, 
ani listening to the geutle ticking of the clock as 
minutes flew by on steady wings. By and by she 
arose, and moving the toilet table close to her bed- 
side, she shut off the draft of the stove, extin- 
guished her light, and laid her head upon her pil- 
low without undressing. At last the weight of 
drowsiness pressed heavily upon her eyelids, and 
they were sealed in slumber. . 

How long she slept she did not know, but she 
awoke with the firm conviction that the hour of 
peril had come. And she was right. The room 
was lighted by unsteady rays emitted from a bur- 
glar’s lantern that stood upon the floor; her 
lamp was gone from the toilet table, and raising: 
herself upon her elbow, Effie saw it glimmering 
within a curtnined recess where her writing desk 
and a small box of jewelry were placed. Leaning 
forward, she gazed thro the parted screen, an 
saw a tall figure wrapped in a heavy cloak, stand- 
ing before the scrutoir and examining its contents, 
For a moment Effic was utterly stupefied with the 
sickening sensation that crept over her, as the 
thought crossed her mind that the villain before 
her was no other than George Ashley; but, with 
2 powerful concentration of her strong will and 
courage, she controlled her fear, and suffered no 
sound to betray that she was arou: One silent 
petition to Heaven for help winged its upward way 
trom the heart of the brave girl, and then she 
glanced around her to find some means of escape. 
As she did so, her eyes fell upon a vial lying on 
the table within her reach, and grasping it, she 
turned it towards ,the light that she might read its 
label. It was chloroform. In an instant she com- 
preliended the full extent of her danger. She was 
in the power of aman who would use drugs to 
render her insensible, and the key was withdrawn 
from her door, thus shutting out the only proba- 
ble chance of escape. No time could be wasted in 
planning, and with a desperate resolve Ettie stole 
from her bed and noisclessly removed the counter- 
pane. Taking it upon her arm, she held the vial 
lightly in her hand, and stealthily advanced to- 
wards the recess, where the curtains waving gent- 
ly to and fro gave glimpses of the figure standing 
by the desk, and deeply engaged in perusing a let- 
ter that he held in hand. The curtains parted with 
a slizht rustle, and Effie advanced; but che rut- 
tian was so wrapt in the perusal of the letter that 
it was unheeded, and, without turning his head, he 
sank into a chair directly behind him. Now was 
her time; and with a quick fling Effie threw the 
counterpane over his head, and putting one arm 
around his neck to keep him from removing it, 
pulled out the cork with her tecth, and turning her 
head away with a gasp, she dashed half of the 
chloroform directly in his face, completely satur- 
ating the covering. A violent struggle cnsued for 























Laying 
his head forward upon the desk, Eftie bounded out 
She remembered that her bedstead 
was corded with a small rope; and, taking a pen- 
knife trom her work-box, she snatched off pillows, 
quilts, sheets and mattrasses, piling them up on 
the floor in confusion, Cutting the knots in the 
cord, she soon loosed it from its place, and_pro- 
ceeding to her unfortunate captive she bound his 
hands and feet, securing them as stoutly as she 
could with her slender fingers, fearing that he 
might return to consciousness before she could 
arouse her uncle and Clarence. Not contented 
even then with his security she passed a rope 
around his body and tied him to his chair, fasten- 
ing that to the serutoir. 

“There!” exclaimed she, in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, “it you walk now, you may carry a consider- 
able loud of furniture with you.” 

Arranging the counterpane more loosely about 
his face that he might not smother, Effie again wet 














door. She found it on the carpet at his feet; and, 
with a parting glance at the conquered villain, 
she left the room, going towards the one occupied 
by her uncle. But, to her surprise and horror, 
she saw that his door was guarded by an accom- 
plice, who, as he heard her footstep, wheeled 
around quickly and pointed a revolver at her 
heart. Iu asecond her resolve was taken; and, 
placing her finger upon her lips in token of silence, 
the dauntless girl motioned the burglar to her 
side. He wonderingly obeyed, still clutching his 
revolver, as he growled, in a surly whisper, 

“What in perdition has become of Ashley? and 
how did he come to let you slip out of his hands?” 

“Yush!” exclaimed Effie, “not so loud. Lam 
going into uncle’s room to get something for your 
companion, and, tor fear that he will wake and 
suspe t mischief, you had better hide youself some- 
where, 

“May I be choked if this aint ’spicious,” re- 
turned the man. “I shouldn’t take Ashley to be 
such a fool as to let you go into the old gineral’s 
alone. Who knows but you'll have the whole 
house arter us?” 

ss ou don’t think that I would betray 
Mr. Ashley ?” said Effie, indignantly. 

“Tdon’t think nothin’ ’t all about it, only that I 
ish 1 was out of this here scrape,” said “he sul- 
lenly. 

“ And you will be soon if yon do as I tell you,” 
said Efic. “Come this way ;” and she traversed 
the corridor that separated the chambers until 
she came to the door of a closet, which she un- 
locked and opened. Go in there and stay till 

shley comes for you.” 

The man looked at her with suspicion; but it 
secined so improbable that she had escaped Ash- 
ley, whom he had seen as he entered her room, 
that he came to the conclusion to obey her. It 
must De that she was sent by his confederate, for 
she had expressed no surprise at secing him keep- 
ing watch at her unclo’s door, and had not be- 
trayed a symptom of fear while engaged in the 
conversation that followed. 

1 an Did Ashley tell you that he wanted me to 
nde 

“He did not tell me anything else,” said Effie, 
evading a falsehood with difHeulty. 

_ “Then I spose [ must,” growlkd her compan- 
ion, stepping in and closing the door. 

She latched it and turned the key with rapidity 
then darting to the door of her guardian’s apart- 
ment, she summoned him to arise, teiling bim 
that he was too late to-enjoy the fun, for she had 
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and ask you to share my future life.” 


Mr. Beardsley; you do not assume that woe-be- 
gone-ness of countenance that is so becoming ob 
such oe@sions, and you are not fairly | 


quict manner imaginable. In as] i ; 
whole houschold were calledup; a cone the 
x servant for the police, Mr. Sherwood soushe 1" 
fie’s room, whore George Ashley od ine 
stato of insensibility. . py, Remained in 
“Do you know him, uncle?” 
as her guardian raised the coun 
at the bold features beneath it, 
a Nor replied he. ¥ 
He is « gentleman with whom I 
eral interesting encounters. I ran ais tin 
Evie gorse whip ped ae once, and finally have 
caught him with chloroform and i 
my ped. cord.” Med hima up with 
r, Sherwood looked at her in amaze 
“Can it be possible that this is Mildred's ene r 
“He is the husband of her child,” replied a 
“Do you know his name?” cad 
“Tt is George Ashley.” 
Mr. Sherwood started. 
_ “It cannot be that this person is 
informed My. Graves of Adolle?” 
“Hush, uncle!” exclaimed Effie, 
voice, as she playfully tapped his ‘s] 
nodded towards the door, where the 
standing crowded around aunt Julia. 
__ “Thank you for the reproof, my pet,” said he, 
i a iow wotee. “T was so struck with surprise at 
the identity of names that I 
others present.” H forgot there were . 
Clarence came w 
“Do you know, 
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Re a smile on his face, 
r low, Miss Effic, that you would make 
a capital soldicr in ‘an Indian war? Upon m 
word, little cousin, I believe you possess the host 
convenient courage of any one I ever know; for it 
is always ready; here, while the rest of us were 
chasing Somnus through the mazes of dreamland, 
Jou »Were achieving the greatest exploit of the 
jay. 

“Your unexceptionable compliments a: 
fully received,” returned Effie P mM 
ask if you caught this Mr, 
were speaking of ?” 

“ No, I was just at his heels when I woke,” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the 
policeman; and after some delay, during whick 
it was ascertained that the locks of threo doors 
had been picked, and a set of burglar’s tools were 
found in the hall, the two culprits were removed 
to prison to await a trial for the crime of burgla- 
ry. Grey morning was dawning in the east ag 
the nocturnal visitors departed, and thoso they 
left behind them had no thought left for slumber, 

Breakfasting at an earlier hour than usual, 
aunt Julia -uperintended the restoration of the 
house to its customary order; and Effie, looki 
somewhat fatigued from her night of wakefal 
ness, half reclined on the sofa in the drawing. 
room, while Clarence rend aloud to her from 
new and interesting publication. At ten o’clucka 
ring was heard at the door-bell; and a moment af. 
terwards a servant entered, presenting Effie with a 





we © grate- 
3, “‘but permit me to 
Somnus whom you 


highly-perfumed and embossed cai inscribed 
with Chauncey Beardslcy’s namo. Effi could 


not repress a smile at her step-brother’s punctual- 
ity and perseverance. 

“You can tell Mr. Beardsley that Miss Graves 
is indisposed, and cannot receive calls at this early 
hour,” said she, addressing the servant, 

Clarence cast a sly glance of roguish meanin, 
fom the top of his book towards her, but was 
silent. 

“Please, Miss Effie,” said the girl, as she re- 
turned, “the gentleman sends his compliments, 
and says that he will call again this afternoon, 
wishing you to take this;” and she laid a bouquet 
of hot-house roses and forget-me-nots upon Effie’s 
lap, and left the room. 

The soft pink and crimson petals contrasted 
prettily with the pale blue cashmere morning-robe 
on which they lay, while their fragrance wafted 
faintly upon the air; but Effie gazed on them with 
a look of mingled dislike and admiration. 

“ Are you afraid of your flowers that you do not 
admire their beauty 2?” asked Clarence. 

She laughed. ‘I do admire the flowers for 
themselves; but not the giver, or his tsto in ar- 
rangement.” 
“You would have liked simply roses or forget- 
me-nots mingled with nothing else?” 

“ Yes, and I would have preferred that the donor 
might be unknown,” said Effie, taking the bou- 
quet in her hand. 

A picce of paper was twisted around the stems, 
and unfolding it she read: “To the queen of roses, 
from one whose aspirations are high.” 
“Perhaps Mr. Beardsley forgets that the loveli- 
est roses thrive in a wilderness of thorns,” said 
Clarene 
“Then it shall be my care to remind him of the 
fact iff he styles mea rose,” smiled Lite, as the 
appearance of aunt Julia put a stop to further cou- 
versation upon the subject. 

Afternoon came, and it was with a combination 
of amusement and vexation that Ffte again re- 
ceived the announcement of her visitor’s presenco 
and sought the parlor to greet him. 

“ You are pale to-day, my fairest Effie,” said he, 
with a simper of affectation, as he Jed her tow 
seat. “Ah! you cannot know how much it pains 
me tosee you looking wan and ill,” and he pressed 
his hand upon his heart. 

“Indeed! are you suffering badly, Mr. Beards- 
ley?” inquired Effie, with a show of concern. 
“Tell me, and if you are I will order some catnip 
tea for you, immediately; it is very quieting tw 
the nerves, and might atford you some relief. z 
“You are jesting with me, adorable lady, 
sighed he, with a faint smile. “ Did you receive 
the flowers F sent you this morning?” 

“Yes, and Thave been thinking that T ought to 
send you # bouquet in return; but J fear I cannot 
procure the flowers I had selected to compare with 
yours,” 

“What is it, my queen of roses?” 

“ A sun-flower,” replied the roguish girl. 

“Do not torture me by ridicule, I implore you, 
dearest Effie,” said he, with a melodramatic air, 
“for T have come to lay my heart at your feet, 






























A merry laugh broke from Effie’s lips. 
You don’t understand the art of love making, 





iting 


town in your boots with tender humi jatiou. 


Then, too, you wear a ‘stand-up’ collar, whereas 





captured @ pretty pair of burglars in the most} it should turn down,” 















































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 








“T entreat you to listen to me with seriousness, 
and believe that [ am in earnest.” 

“How can I, Mr. Beardsley, when you neglect 
to fall on your knees and flourish your pocket- 
handkerchief before your eyes?” 

“ Ettle, Effie Graves!” exclaimed Chauncey, des- 
perately, “i am in earnest, and [ wish you to an- 
awer me truly. May Lconsole myself with the 
hope of happiness?” 

“Mc, Beardsley, this is a grave question for me 
to answer; and, as [ have been tausht that truth 
and candor purchase happiness, | can only say 
that it depends on circumstances.” 

“Once again I ask you, most cruel girl, may I 
hope that you will one day become my wife, or 
must I go from you with feelings of the deepest 
meluncholy ?” 

“To the first part of your question I say em- 
phatically no; the last clause I view with indiffer- 
ence; and here let me wish you a good afternoon. 
Should you have any difficulty in finding your 
way out of the house immediately, [can send a 
servant to your asgistance;” and with a mii chiey: 
ous bow the young lady withdrew, leaving her dis- 
concerted admirer standing in the centre of the 
floor, aud staring at the door through which she 
Jud made her exit in a state of complete bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ts the girl crazy?” exclaimed he, as he scruti- 
nized the reflection of his form iu the mirror oppo- 
site. “She cannot be in carnest to reject me, 
will try again. Women like an urgent suitor, and 
Ishall meet with better success the next tine. 1 
believe the girl thinks [ ai ‘ playing possum,’ but 
Taint, No, £ could swear that I’m in earnest, for 
such a fortune as she will bring is too precious to 
loose when it is iu one’s reach.” And wih 
pompous gait the elegant Chauncey Beardsley 
walked into the street, 

This, then, was the youth that Effie’s designing 
stzp-inother intended should be her husband. Alt 
George Ashley was right wneu he told his intrigu- 
ing wite that she had a diflicult task before ber it 
Ete should object to her scheme. Mrs. Graves 
counted much upon the mysterious sceret that 
she possessed; but Etlie’s was no common will, 
and could not easily be bent or broke. 























Chapter XXV.—Zappiness. 
“ Winsome playing—winsome playing, 
Zephyrs ight 
O’er the maiden s brow ‘were straying; 
Visivus bri,ht 
Enclreied her brain 
W.tb their magical chain, 
And feasted her soul with dei, lt." 
apne trial of George Ashley and his associate re- 
sulted ina seutence of coufiuement in the stute’> 
prison for the term of two years; and Mis. Graves 
was rejoiced wheu she believed that her hus): 
would be removed from her path ror that 5; 
time. Writing him a brief letter of condolen 
she dismissed him from her mind, devoting her 
self to the accomplishment of her darling schem 
But she soon fuund that ic was much easier to 
plan than to periorm. Every renewal of Chaun- 
cey Beardsley’s suit was met by Effie either with 
keen ridicule or cold inditterence, while Adelle > 
most powerful cfforts failed to win the uususcepti- 
bie heart of Clarence Le Grange. Vhe alternative 
must coine if affairs did uot change soon; und 
from this, Mes. Graves, hardened as was her heart, 
shrank with involuutury dread. Meanwhile Allie 
was the gayest of the gay—sipping the sweets of 
pleasure’s cup with joyous tuste. Auut Julia, who 
joved the ardent, affectionate girl with a mother’s 
tenderness, sighed as she thought that such hap- 
piness was too bright and fervid too last, But no 
such presentiment was entertained in the mind of 
our gleesoue lice sprite. She participated in 
every imnocent recreation within ber reach, with 
no shadows of fear for the tucure. Aud it ts well 
that in infiniwe mercy its face is veiled from the 
eyes of us all, or revealings of its sorrows would 
have chilled the heart of tle hopetul, buoyant 
rirl; for even now a cloud prophetical or evil was 
imay visible in life’s rose-tinted horizon, But lev 
us forego anticipation. 

Jt was u stormy evening; a slect was falling 
with steady rapidity, and Ue streets were dark 
and gloomy; while rude Boreas jostled noisily 
through the city, sending forth fitful shrieks from 
his hue lungs, as he ewept mound Mr. Sherwood’s 
mansion. But within its walls no Coc poudia 
gloom was lurking. the was seated ulone in the 
cheerful drawing-room, turning the leaves of a 
Jate magazine, when she wus staruled by a rap on 
the door, and in an iustaut Clarence opened it aud 
peeped in. 

“I there room for @ poor, lone mortal in this 
inviting place?” 

“She smiled an assent, and he entered. 

For some moments they sat in silence, and then 
Etie spoke. 

L have been trying to read the thoughts that 
bring such a solemn exprersion to your Lace.” 

“Gan you succeed in your attempt?” asked he. 

“No, L could not ilmagiue anything serious 
enough.” 

“Shull [ tell them to you?” 

«Tr you please.” 

“J was thinking of a sermon that Theard last 
Sabbath, and its text.” 

“What was it?” 

« A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
loveone another.” And he cast a lovk of arch 
meaning at her blushing face as he continued, “I 
was wondering if you obeyed that command.” 

“Tdo not doubt it,” replied she; “you would 

prefer to cast the mote from my eye, leaving your 
own untouched. Ah! Clarence Le Grange, sell 
righteousness will be the ruin of you yet. 
“You judge me too harshly, cousin Fie. [ 
have already taken this divine injunction into 
consideration, and only wish to convince you of 
jis importance.” 

“ A good example is an excellent argument, and 
precept cannot excel practice.” 

“Then I shall commence practicing at once;” 
and suiting the action to the word, he stole a kiss 
from her rosy cheek. 

“ Fie on you, Clarence Le Grange! exclaimed 
she, in pretty confusion, 

“You challenged me, you dauntless little witch.” 

There are sceues that are better imagined than 
described, and it is enough to say that, when Aunt 
Julia entered the room an hour afterwards, she 
was greeted by two unuswuly sparkling faces; and 














































































‘Eftic bang her wildest songs, and gi ve utterance 








to her most brilliant witticisms, while Clarence | 
joined with her in muking the house echo with 
merriment. The sound of their mirthful voices 
attracted Mr. Sherwood from his own apartment, 
and to the houschold group the hours passed 
quickly by in reading, conversation, ant music, 

* Good night, Auntic,” said Effie, as, at the time 
for retiring, she paused before the door of her 
chamber. 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling. Good night.” 
And Mrs Sherwoo.t pressed her lips tremulously 
to the girlish brow. 

Blissful dreams visited Effie’s pillow that night, 
and she arose on the morning of the next day 
with a heart that seemed overflowing with happi- 
ness. Her guardian met her with agrave, thou, ht- 
ful countenance, as he descended the stairs, and 
desired to speak a few words with her in private. 
She accompanied him to the parlor, and he said, 
as he placed a chair for her near the fire, “ Thave 
received an unexpected summons to New York, 
on business of vital importance, and must leave 
this morning.” Effie looked up with surpri 














“T would be glad to make you acquainted wi 
the nature of this business, but [eannot at pres- 


th 


ent,” continued he. “I shall be gone about four 
weeks, and shill leave you in the care of Aunt 
Julia.” Effie bowed. “ Bat this is not all that Cj 
wished to speak of. Tho flippant attentions of 
Chauncey Beardsley are rather more serivus than 
we have supposed them, for yesterday the fellow 
came to implore my influence inv inning you to 
consent toa marriage with him, saying that it was, 
your father’s request.” 

“It is a fulsehuod,” exclaimed Effie. 

“T know it must be, my dear child, but it proves 
that he is uapriucipled as well as weak-br: ined 
and foppish, and L have forbidden him to visit 
you; su if he should presume to tuke advantage 
of my absence, and call here, T shall wish you to 
see that my orders are enforced id that the ser- 
vants do not permit hini to enter, 

“Twill do so with pleasure, uncle,” replied the 
girl, promptly. “ He has a great deal of cff.ontery, 
T should think, to renew his proposals after Thave 
given himso many ungracious, and fairly rude 
refusals.” 

“Tr you do not allow him to enter the house 
upon any pr t whatever, [ do not thiuk Le will 
molest you,” said her guardian, 

“ And now let us adjourn our council until some 
future time,” said Effie, as the breakfast bell rang; 
and giving her his arm, they proceeded to the di- 
ning-room. 3 

‘At the table Mr. Sherwood formally announced 
his expected departure, and immediately after 
breakfast he bade them good-bye. 

© Don’t Iet any harm come to my little sprite,” 
was his parting charge to Aunt Julia; and pre: 
ing an earnést kiss upon Enle’s brow he was gon 

Oh! had Forrest Sierwood bui dreamed of what 
was to transpire during his absence, how quickly 
would he have retraced bis steps as he walked 
down the street; but he might not know the 
weight of sorrow that v hovering over Eftic 
head, and there was no hand to stay his journe: 
so he went on his way, leaving I 
agains it alone. 
inore day of careless glee—one more W 
sweet slumber—and then Ellie was pr 
her step-mother’s card, and the m 
was wailing in the parlor to see Mix 
anitem of business that was urgent in the ex- 
treme. Brushing her auburn cars, 
ing her collar, Ethe sought her 
smnile upon her lips, and a laughing twinkle in her 
eyes, surmising the probable purport of her er- 
rand. 
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Chapter XXVI.—The Storm Breaks. 
“ Father, thic'e couds are in the sky, 
Deev shadows fall, the nip ht is dark y 
The winds are loud, the waves roll high, 
‘And wildly toss her fragile bark, 
Kind Suviour. thou hee Mot I 
Qh, bid the star of promise sine! 
Where can she looks utunte ther} 
What haved ca save her, Lord, but thine?” 


RS. GRAVES was seated on a low ottoman as 

Tefle entered the parlor, and arising, she bow- 
ed as she repeated her compliments. She was 
pale as marble; but a fixed purpose gleamed it 
her dark eyes, ind firmuess characterized her thin- 
ly-curved lips. 

« Be seated, Miss Graves,” said she, in 2 low 
tone, “ T have much to say to you.” 

Zitie obeyed, with a slight inclination of her 
head, and assumed a listening attitude, Her com- 
panion continued — 

“ For nearly two months my son has been pay- 
ing his constant addr to you.” 

“Pam not ignorant of the fact, madam.” 

“ And you have alternately received and dis- 
couraged hi attentions.” 

“You are mistaken, Mrs. Graves, Thave never 
inany way openly or indirectly encouraged your 
son,” rejuined Effie, calnily 

“Perhaps not in words, but your conduct has 
been imbued with the spirit of coquetry, and you 
have inspired un affection in his heart that is last- 
ing, as well as ardently sincere.” 

rhen Lean assure you, madam, that his heart 
is susceptibly green,” said Etric composedly. 

“Do not be insulting in your remarks,” said 
Mrs. Graves, with a trifling exhibition of inipa- 
tence, “ Lhaye come to ask you it you consider 
your rejection of the band of my son as final?” 

“That question has been as dine by the gen- 
tleman hiinself, and my answer is now as then.” 

“ But you mylt be induced to recall 1 ane 
swer,” and Mrs, Graves reg vded her inquiringly. 

“L'uhink not,” replied Effie, in an immovable 
tone. 2 

“Jethe Graves,” said her companion, determin- 
edly, “the time has arri “l when all bancering: 
must cease; for years Thay calculated upon this 
inarriage, and it wust be cons tummiated,” el 

“Tt is not for you to dictate me,” returned Filic, | 
proudly. : 

« And yet I possess that power over you that 
mau exercise. Listen to me. Woukd 
you marry Chaunecy Beardsley to escape the 
curse of abject poverty , i 

« Most decidedly 0 } 1 the old adage, it would 
be jumping ow of the frying-pan ino the fire,” 
ne folded her arms with an indifferent air, 

Think of it,? restuned Mrs, Graves ‘you who | 
have been delicately red—who have 
ed those lily hands with the stutins of toil, and 
















































































































could gratify, how could you bear the stings of 
poverty, and the insulting dezradation of receiving 
a scanty remictance for work that would seem 
died with the vizor of hope, wrung from your 
wounded, smarting heart?” 

“Your inagin ition has pictured a dark scene; 
and yet, were that my only alernative, I should 
choose it with cheerfulness.” 

“ Add to it disgrace and misery—suffering that 
would admit of to hope to relieve it, Consider 
well, for it is between these and becoming the wife 
of Chauncey Beardsley that you have to decide,” 
urged Mrs. Graves, vehemently, 

“Madam, you are dealing ia impossibilities.” 

“Hur if they were truths 2” 

“ They would not move meone iota from my de- 
cision.” 

“They are traths, Etfie Graves” said the woman, 
solemnly. “I possess the knowledge of a secret 
that, if it is brouzht to light, will transform you 
jnto all that [have pictured, Give your hand to 
my son, and it shall be kept inviolate.” 

‘Efe straightened her slender form as she re- 
plied —* Ls it possible that you think Iam to be 
rizhtened into compliance with your wishes by 
h decmrations? No; there is not that power 
isting on carth that could kway me to such a 
conteniptible act. Do you suppose that, if your 
assertions are true, { should be tess miserable— 
less tainted with disgrace, if [ should willfully 
perjure m; self to ensure the burial of this. secret 
in your breast? You do not know me, Mrs, 
Graves, or you would never hive attempted this. 

Her companion She 
had not even ¢ iti 
fiom the git] whom she had declared y 
her control; and she feared for the results, for 
she well knew that there would be mo hopes of 
bringing abou aiarriage after she had dis losed 
the mysterious secret; and she still clutched it, 
hoping that kffle would relent. 

© Are you lost to reason?” exclaimed she, ari: 
ing, and pacing the door, “Oh! Lffic, as you 1 
yere the memory of your dead mother—as you 
love and respect your father pu fear and re- 







































































gard the criticisms and heartless of an un- 
feeling world—[ command, [ implore you to ac- 





cept the terms that [hold out to you. Can 3 
bear to inflict the deepest pain that can be borne 
upon him whom you have profi ed to love wih 
a dauzhter’s affection? Can you mercile: 
plunge the dagger of afiliction within his already 
lacerated heart, and cause him to bow down to 
the earth in sorrow? If nor for your own, for 
your father’s sake, lay down your proud will and 
accept my condidon 

Tears dimmed Lifie’s eves, and her answer was 
uttered ina tremulous voice, yet it betrayed no 
warering of resolution, 

“You do well to mention my father’s name, for 
by tuat [am reminded that you are his wife—a 
fact that imperatively demands that [restrain my 
indignation, and extend to you the courtesy aud 
respect that your conduct does not merit. Tlove 
my father sincerely; yet I would not so barter 
my truth as to wed with Chauncey Beardsley to 
save him from any sorrow that might visit him in 
consequence of my refusal.” 

Mrs. Graves paused in her walk across the car- 
pet, sti nding diveeily in front of the noble girl. 

© You doubt the veracity of what I tell you; but 
as true us you still persist in your obstinacy, be- 
foce to-morrow’s sun bits arisen [will place in 
your hands the proofs, written by Annie Graves’ 
own hand.” 

‘Effie started, and paled with emotion. 

Where have they been concealed in the long 
years that have claps dLsinee my mother’s death?” 
she demanded. 

“Tna mahozany box, within a private drawer 
of the oak cabinet in Annie Graves’ chamber,” 
was the rep! 

With lightning-like rapidity upon the telegraph- 
ic wires of thought, remembrance came to Ltiie 
of the last conversation she had held wih her 
mother nearly ten years before, in which allusion 
was made to this inuhogany box. Te was years 
since a thought of it had entered her mind; bur) 
she remembered it now plainly, and with flashing 
eyes she exclaimed, 

“Mrs. Graves, if 


























































you are acquainted with the 
contents of that box, you have obtained you: 
knowledge by detestable means, nd it has profited | 
you nothing; for [will not marry your son, 
though Emay drink the cup of misery to its very 
ko my fingers to the bone to stiug- 
ter, relentl poverty, Now you 
have iny irrevocable de jon; and letit suffice for 
an answer to all farther appeals that you would 
make.” 

© Foolish 
last moment or Y 
late,” commanded Mrs. Graves, 

«Madam, you offer adeep insult to my charac- 
ter when you ply me with these solicitations.” 

© Then Twill go”) and she turned towards the 
door, “You will hear frum ime, to-night, Ellie 
Graves; aud keenly as y then regret ) our 
perverseness, your fate will he sealed.” 

She walked slowly from the house, lingering in 
the Las she passed out, with the thint hope that 
ithe would change ber determination and call 
her back; but she was ¢ ppointed, and with ex 
cited feelings she entered her carriage aud drove 
away. 

“T pave underrated her resolution,” she mut- 
tered; “but she shall pay dearly for it; if she will 
not marry my Kou she shall remain single.’ An 
sultant smile passed over her thin, benutiful lips, 

she arrived at her own door and entered. 
“What success, mamma?” questioned Delle, 
meeting her with eage: interest. 

“The lioness is aroused, and she will not verge 
one inch from her firm refusal.” 

“TD tokd you so, mamma; Wo monarchy is potent 
enough to rule her; but what will you do now?” 

“TP shall give her those papers that have told 

ou of, and thus prevent at posed bility of her mar- 
ae with Clarence Le Grange.” 

At this juncture a red head was thrast out ate 
door behind the mother and daughter, and the 
exes of Ruth Hopkins regarded them intently, 
thowzh unscen. 

© Maumma, are 
























J! you will repent of this to the 
fie; reewll it befure iv is too 














































you sure that you ean rely on 
papers and their surement har Lffie is—” 

ee sank toa Whisper as she finished the 
w2ht the name of Lilie, 
aroused, 














“Tam very sure, Adelle, and you need think of 
her no more as wrival.” 

‘With these words Mrs. Graves walked towards 

her chamber, and when Adelle turned around, 
their listener had disappeared. 
“You soft-tongued old hypocrite, if there ain’t 
devilment in your thoughts, ['ll lose my guves; 
but ll learn you to phy a different tune if { find. 
out your moonshine capers,” wh ispered Ruth, an- 
gvily, with a hostile gesture, while her face was 
colored with the reflection from her hair, “ You're 
trying to come the sly over Mi Effie, bat I reckon 
here’s one what can ‘come it over you;” and she 
proceeded to her occupation, shaking the mattrass- 
es, and king the pillows and sheets, as sho 
spread Uiem on the beds, with @ vigorous haste 
not unusual to her when she was excited. 

‘All that day Mrs. Graves was watched with jeal- 
ous eyes; and when at twilight she stole to the 
room where the cabinet stood, Ruth followed her, 
and stood outside the dvor, noting her movements 
with vigilance, She took the box from its bi 
place, and shutHed its contents over to be sure that 
they were there and undisturbed. Taking the 
miniatare in her hand, she said, as she guzed at 
it, “No, Effie Graves, you shall not have the priv- 
ilege of beholding th face, so like your own, 
yet with such a superiority of beauty, f it might 
prove a clue to some discoveries of which I um 
ignorant;” and placing it in the drawer, she clos- 
ed the cabinet, and quirted the room with her 
treasure, giving Ruth scarcely time cnough to con- 
ceal her presence. 

When her mistress had gone the girl went to 
the cabinet, and searching it car fully, found the 
means of opening the sceret drawer, from which 
she took the picture; and, Without examining it, 
wrapped it up in her pocket handkerchief, tully 
determined to carry itto Effie on the following 















































“ Whatright has that sneaking pussy eat to he 
meddling with what belongs to such dear, dead 
angel as Miss Annie. Oh, dear! deliver me from 
step-mothers,” groaned Ruch, as she went back 10 
the kitchen, after seeing Mes. Graves depart in 
her carriage. And with a feeling of triumph 
‘Adelle retreated to her room at the sume tine. 
Her hated step-sister was about to be crushed, aud 
she gloated on the imagination of Effle’s sorrow. 

‘The interviews held between Mrs. Graves and 
Effie had left an impression upon the mind of the 
latter that she would fain have expelled fiom her 
thoughts, but it was imposrible; and it was with 
difficulty that she concealed her depression from 
Clarence and Aunt Julia throughout the day, 

When evening came, at an carly hour she re- 
tired to her chamber with her usual affectionate 
parting salutation, and she had but just seated her- 
self when Ann rapped on her door. 

“ Please, Miss Lite, there’s a woman waiting be- 
low tosce you, and she says you pected her.” 

“Tell her if she has any message for me to send 
it by you,” returned Effie, and the girl departed to 
perform her errand. 

In a few moments she returned with a parcel ; 
and bidding her leave it on the tnble, Lttic dismiss- 
ed her. Slowly, and with hesitating fyjigers, she 
unwound the papers that enveloped the stran; rely 
shaped package; and, as the curved box cane 10 
view, she gazed at it with curiosity; then placing 
the silver key in the lock, she turned it and raised 
the lid. The first object that caught her 
a long, auburn ringlet, not unlike those that wav- 
ed around her own fair brow in shade and lus- 
tre, and taking it up, she began an examination 
of the papers beneath it. But why does her lip 
and cheek grow deathly white, and her gre 
dilate with intense and painful interest? The biow 
had fallen—the clouds had burst—aud the threat- 
ened storm was. raging in such furious triumph, 
that above its wailings she could vot hear the pla- 
cid bidding, “ Peace, be still;” nov vould the star 
of hope be seen in the murky, leaden skies, where 
even shadows were hidden by the thick darkness 
of gloom that prevailed, She could not weep. 
Tears would have thrown open the flood-gates of 
woe, and allowed the frantic tide oO! ny to pour 
forth in relief; but there was a choking sensation 
at her heart, and the pain that bound it down for- 
bade the luxury of such an exhibition of grict. 
Adeep groan, that seemed wrung from the in- 
most recesses of her soul, came fiom her colorless 
lips, and: gr sping the edye of the table for sup- 
port, she fultered, “ God help me now, for Thave 
no earthly solace left.” Then, sinking back nto 
her seat, she sat rigidly erect for a moment, with 
a mute expression of m duguerreotyped upon 
her fearures that would have melted a heart of 
stone. She took the carl of hair and pressed it to 
her lips. “ Mother, my own mother in heaveu! 
plead with God to remove thy suffering child from 
earth ere this dread curse falls upon her,” exclaim- 
ed she, wildly; and bowing forward, she remain- 
ed quiet and immovable, with her face resting on 
her hands. 



























































































(ro BE CONTINUED.) 









we eather them in— the bi 
With our ees thes aud ri ) 
‘Aud the mow grows big, ts the piteber-in heaves 
ths Hit of the swelterlug hay. 
O, ho! a field! for the mower's sey the 
Math a ring of bright destiuy, 
Sweeping the enrth of its burden lithe, 
“As it sings in wenthtul glee. 





We gather them in—the nodding plumes 
‘Of yellow aia bearded grain, 

And the flush ot our eickles’ light illumes 
Our march oer the vanguisted plum. 

‘Anon we come With the stecd-diuwn car 
The cunning of modert laws; 

‘And acies stoop to its clanking Jar, 
‘As it Jocks its hungry jaws. 











We gather them i —the yellow fiuits 

rom the shiub, the vii ¢, the tree. r 

With their rueset, and golden, auc purple saits, 
To garish our Heustiry § 

ch hus a juicy Weasure stored 

eth ate tuted rind, 

To cheer euch gucet at the racial beard, 
When we leave our cures Lehiud. 


We gather them int—in this ¢ oodly store, 
But ..ot with the mixers list, 

For this Greut Ail-Father we andere 
Hath but given it in fiust: 

Aua our work of death is but for life 
Ju wa.try days to come— 

Thew n biesting npon the weeper's strife, 
dnd a shout lor their buryeet home! 






































who Lave never bad a wish ungranted that wealth 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Original. 
TO LIZZIE B.S, 


P99 well. too well I love thee; 

Would that I loved thee less, 

or such deep love hath bitler power 

That words cannot express. 

My emiles are ieigned—they do not cheer 
This Ueart, so std and Joue; 

But thine are uil my light of life, 
My beautilul, my own!” 





Tf thou would’st curb thia leaping blood— 
The wanderer rcelain— 
And to a mild aud geutle mood 
this rebel spirit tame, 
O let not high rescutment speak, 
But teelings suit und king, 
Unto the temper of the dove 
Calm and subdue my mind. 





From those sweet lips let music flow, 
Aud tones of kinaness full, 

And, like a willing cuptice £ 
Will yield to thee my alli— 

My all of hope—my all of bliss; 
And yet it will not be, 

For thou aitso beloved [ find 
My happiness in thee. 


Thus win a heart that’s fond and true, 
And Inve those feelings buck, 

Which may have roamed away from thee 
Un Picurtie’s Howery track, 

Ton ni Sud ce OF Worldly joy— 
‘To thee alone tis giv en— 

One whom thy deur persuasive voice 
Could cail irom earth tu Leas en. 





When from his perch the bird is cast 
Upou the open sky, 

To yealms, that lar away from home 
1n other ciliates lie, 

His wing may stiay, Lut, soon or late, 
The lost ove wili appear 

And seek u kindly louk to see, 
Akinaly voice to bew 

















Thus I, from saddest solitude, 
Anu parted bom thy side, 
Come in thy true aud tender heart 
My cares aud giiels lo hide 
For'thou art deur, oh, dear 
Thaut dra hues have shown— 
And L cu find wo sure repose 
Save iu thy love alone. 











Tuan. Lorenzo. 





Original. 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 
BY NELLIE WILD, 
hy she was, and I thouzht her cold, 
‘Thought Ler prod, and sed over the sea. 
0-DAY [ have been lvoking at a picture of 
Biemel Castle. [cy built two hundred 
yeurs ago, principally of light grey stone, nuw 
darkened at the butcresses into purple and green, 
and bistre, by the storms of centuries. Ou the 
south the mayuiticent gardens slope towards the 
sea, Which tumbles and foams on a rocky co: 
Westward is a tine village, and on the other sides 
the park stretches for miles away, 

I know the history of Bretnel Castle, and some- 
time I will tell you the stury of the original of cach 
of the portraits thatbang in the hall, But to-day 
{can only relate the story of the wooing of its 
present lord and master. ¥ é 

Firty miles north of Bretnel lives Sir Ralph Pres- 
ton and bis only child, Amubell, » brown-vyed, 
sunny-huired girl of eighteen summers, 

My story opens on the first morniug in May, a 
warm, moist morning, and beautiful as June. 
Auy, dressed in white and grecn, danced till noon 
with the village girls, after crowning the queen of 
May. Early in the afternoon there wei veral 
iresh arrivals, and Amy ran to meet her old 
fricud aud playmate, Arthur Morton, younger 
brother of the haughty young heir of Rothwell 
Manor, Whac cared Amy for the village party 
then? She stolled away with Arthur, and pres- 
ently the woods echoed their distant liughter. 
They rambled about till 2 y sunset, chactin 
about old times and absent friends. At last Ac- 
thur told Amy that he was woing to leave England. 

© [knew it belore,” said Amy. “ Moward told 
me.” 

“ My brother? When did you sechim?” 
“ Last week. He came with Lord Bretnel.” 

“then you have seen Roberto, Do you like 
him, Any?” 

we Yes; he is splendid. Sv says Howard, so says 
my futher, and so says [.”” 

‘Arthur vit his lips. 

“ He looks like the pictures of the Knights of 
Saint George, with his raven lair, flashing eyes, 
and marble face, But every woman likes a com- 
manding presence, and a lip shaded by a mous- 
tache as douse as a Cuirassicr’s of the Old Guard.” 
Arthur laughed rathe urnfully ae Amy, who 
was watching the changing reflection of the j 
ous boy inthe fish-pond. She saw aslender figure, 
Due ey es, chestiut hair, but a smooth lip and chin, 
“ Howard comes of age to-morrow, and [ 
come to ask you to ride with ine to the Manor,’ 
continued Arthur, in hi ul tone. “I shill stay 
hee until then, if you invite me, and are willing to 
accept my altendance.” ‘ 

“ Of course you willstay, Arthur, But your in- 
yitation comes 0» late. Ihave promised to go 
with Lord Bretnu.” 7 

“Tam sorry; you will leave no kind words for 
me to-morrow. Why do you not ask me why I 
leave England so suddenly?” hs 

“ Because I do not believe that you will go so 

oon.” 
me But indecd it is true, Amy. I havo only a 
younger brother’s portion, and it will never satiety 
me. I must win a name, Amy, or [ can never die 
content. As an artist [ hope to do this. I shall go 
to Italy, and L can but fail.” i 

“ My father says you were not born an artist; 
you can paint well, bus you will never find fame 
or ortane im Italy. 2 

“ Lshall try.” - 

The next ay asplendid carriage, drawn by sn- 
perb horses, drew Kuberto and Amy to Rothwell, 
a distance of tive miles. Arthur followed elowly 
on horseback. Passing by the pond he suw a 
green ani white scart’ that Amy had dropped the | 
day previous. He put it in his bosom and rode on i 
to Rothwell, | 

No expense had been spared to make the fete | 
maznificent, All the beauty and noble blood fur | 
fifty miles around assembled to bouor the future 























































































merry young men, who loved him far better than 

his hxughty brother. Amy Preston, in a robe of 

violent silk, and with pearls on her neck and 

arms, was envied by all fair ladies, becanse of the 

marked attention paid her by the young Lord of | 
Bretnel. At twilight Arthur found her alone and 

proposed a walk on the terrace. “It will be our 

last for many months, perhaps years,” he said. 

Amy consented reluctantly; Roberto had left her 
but fora moment, and she was awaiting his return. 
Bur she allowed Arthur to lead her away, and night 
aud the stars found them walking among the early 
flowers. They talked of the past and the present, 
but not of the future. Music floated out from the | 
hall; dancing had commenced. 

“You will dance the first dance with me, Amy, 
will you not?” Arthur asked, pleadingly. 

“TY have promised Roberto. Sve, heis approach- 
ing. You will come to Preston House to bid mo 
good bye before you go, will you not, Arthur.” 

“Irfcan; but [shall see you to-morrow carly, 
perhaps. 

Amy danced and sang till midnight. Her eyes 
were brighter than usual, and her step lighter. 
Roberto’ was often by her side, and she blushed 
beneath bis meaning glances, and at his earnest 
words, But she waltzed with Arthur, and sang 
his favorite song. ‘That night, from her turret 
amber, Amy could see Arthur’s window in the 
main building on her left. Wis light burned till 
the morni yg star grew dim at day dawn, and she 
watched for one glimpse of his face, but sbe saw 
nothing, sleep af stunise 

Four days later Amy met Arthur in the hall at 
Preston House; he had come to bid them good 
bye, for he was going away the next morning. 

“Twill gous far as the old onk with you,” said 
Amy as Arthur was leaving the bouse, 

Arthur looked pleased. They walked slowly in 
the bright sunshine, and talked of the time when 
the trees would cast a darker shadow, when the 
grass would be talicr snl the flowers would blos- 
som under the hedge rows, Not one word of the 
fricndship that had’ bound them so closely in the 
years that had gone, [f ejther heart ached the 
face and voice give no sign, 

“You will not see the roses bloom that you 
planted a month ago, Arthur,” 

“No, only in dreams.” 

“ Nor the autumn wooils that you love so well.” 

“No matter; [shalt not forget them.” 

“ Nor the Christmas fi What will Christmas 
be to your father without his favorite son, Ar- 
thar?” 

Arthur did not reply. Amy thought his lip 
quivered, but it might he fancy. 

“You will be at home on Christmas eve, Ar- 
thur?” 

“ Not unless you bid me come, Amy.” 

Did Amy sce the wist/ul, imploring, questioning 
glance he cust upon her ashe said this. If she had 
would she hav wered as she did? 

“Unless I bid you? You are not my servant, 
Arthur, You will do as you please; but you 
know that no other can ever fill the place you will 
Ieave vacant in our hearts and homes—your fa- 
ther’s home and mine.” 

The words contvined more of regret at his de- 
parture than any he had heard her utter; bur even 
they were too cold for his purpose. They reached 
the old onk tree; Amy paused, and Artur said, 

“Good bye, Amy; think of your old playmate 
sometimes; and if you are ever happier than you 
have been in years that are past, send me a line 
across the sea, ad I will congratulate y 
send you my blessing, if4t is worth anything,’ 
they parted in the May sunshine. 

Arthur walked rapidly homeward. He did turn 
once, thinking that he heard a voice calling him 
back; but it was only fancy. The words “stay 
with me” would have kept him in England for a 
lime, eager as he was to see the land of romance— 

nir Italy. Ie knew that he should never be happy 
in a distant land, far from home and kindred; but 
he could brave everything for fame. Alas! he 
could not win it as an artist; he might move na- 
tions by his eloquence if he could stand in his 
brother’s place. le was but a younger brother, 
yet far nobler and more fitted for the master of tho 
Rothwell than Howard. He knew this, and yet 
he never envied his brother the position fate had 
givenhim, The day following he left England. 
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Chapter 11, 
“Tis good to be merry and wise; 
“tis pood to be honest mid true; 
"Tis :vod to be off with the old love 
Betvre you are on with the new.” 
Any wandered shout among the trees till night- 
fall. The little maiden ofa month ago was a 
haughty woman to-day. Arthur was yery proud; 
so was she. She asked herself’ the question, why, 
if Arthur really loved her he did wot tell his love 
now that he was going away. She could not 
isfy herself on this point. “Ue might be j atlous, 
and, if'so, why had she never discovered it. “ Le 
does not, he never did love me,” she said to her- 
self, and yet her heart told ber that her words were 
untrue, 

She reached home at last. Roberto had sent her 
an exquisite antique vase that he had broughttrom 
the lust. She fell to musing over it, wondering if 
he intended to travel again; sho had heard him! 
express a desire to do so at some future time. Lt 
he inust, would he take his bride with him, if he 
married? She thouzht what a tine thing it would 
be to he able to call those woods and streams at 
Bretnel her own; to be the mistress of the grand 

tle; to wander among the cool fountains in 
“y gardens; to be lulled to sleep by the 
music of the sea, 




















to write, She would wait till she could let him 
know with lier own pen that she was to be mis- 
tress of Breinel, for such she was certain she 
should be. Roberto was a noble, whole-souled 
man, above the ordinary stamp of manhood, and 
there was no mistaking the intentions of such as 
lie. She determined to wait until he proposed for 
her hand, and then she would ask the blessing that 
Arthur had promised. ‘Tho opportnnity ‘came 
sgoner than she expected. 

One day in October, when she had returned from 
a walk, her father told her that Roberto had pro- 
posed for her band, adding that he had given his 
consent if his daughter's heart could go with it. 

“Tonce thought that you loved Arthur Morton. 
Ishould not have objected, Amy, for I wish to 
make you happy; but Lord Bretnel is a more fit- 
ting match for you, my child, although Iam an old 
mun, and Bretnel is fifty miles away, yet 1 can give 
you to him with pleasure it you can be happy with 
him. Heis waiting for you in the garden.” 

Amy glanced at her soiled dress, and leaving a 
kiss on her father’s cheek, she went.to her dress- 
ing-room. Two dresses lay side by side—a be: v- 
tiful rose-colored robe, and a white India muslin. 
She took up the latter, © [f I am to sacrifice love 
to ambition, white is most fitting,” she thouxht, 
halfaloud. “If Lknew—if Lonly knew that he— 
that Arthur loves me, [should hesitate even now.” 
A tiny case Jay before he she took itup. 1 
s the face of a boy of sixteen, and the laughing 
‘Yes louked into hers, une handsome lips siniled 
upon her; she made a movement to throw it from 
her, and yet sh ved it, “Teast him from m 
and rejected his love; without words, but he knew 

”’ She thought how bappy she was on the day 
that Arthur gave her that picture, three years be- 
fore. Should she ever be as light-hcarted again? 

Raising her head from the picture she saw the re- 
flection of herself in the glass. She was surprised 
atthe beawiiful face before her. Her eye sparkled, 
her cheek was flashed with a rich rose color, and 
the defiant expression she assumed as she raised 
her head was becoming to her face, she thought. 
“He Was too proud,” she said, “and yet—and 
as 

She thought of the diamonds that would one day 
gleam in her hair, the silky brown hair that she 
kuew to be very beautiful, of the robes of velvet 
that she had seen others wear, and she took up the 
white dress and commenced her toilet. Before 
she had finished the color bad goue from ber 
check and the brilliancy from her eyes. Her face 
wore 2 look of pain, and she knew that she must 
not meet Roberto’s searching eyes until she was 
calmer, a 

She knecled by the open window, hoping that the 
warin south wind would give back the bloom to 
her check, and fell into a revery, from which she 
was aroused by a raindrop that fell upon her 
check, A heavy shower had gathered, and the 
rain was increasing. She could not go to the gar- 
den, and she y about to ring and request Ko- 
berto to wait for her in te library, when the post- 
boy gallopped up to the door. She was expecting 
a letter from her cousin Agnes, and she thought a 
perusal of the usually well-tilled pages, brimming 
over with fun, would restore her cheerfulness, She 
rang the bell. 

“ Are there letters, Estelle?” 

“There is a letter.” 

“Bring it up, and_ask Lord Bretnel to wait a 
few moments fur me in the library.” 

The letter was brought. It bure a foreign post- 
mark. The sight of the well-remembered hand- 
writing brought the coveted color to her check. 
Breaking the seul she read the following lines, 
traced by an unsteady hand. 

TO AMALEL. 
Fair is this land, dear Amabel, 
The laud ofail my boyish dreams; 
But dearer is my native sand, 
Aud thirer are its woods and streams. 
I watch the sunshine as it talls 
On many a shrine of song and story; 
And ob! my heart beats bigh to win 
Que sparkie of the oiden glory. 
Ana yet I'sigh—thou art not here? 
‘The hou:s go by on feaden wings; 
Sometimes 1 hens your favorite soug, 
And every bell of memory 1i1 g3; 
And then Vioug to ece ) our face, 
And fame and Jortuné, wealth and power, 
All that 1d hope to wiu on ewth 
I'd barter Jor my oluen piace 
Beside you, Amy, one short hour. 
I did not tell my Jove for you, 
And yet you knew it, Amabel; 
You read it in my eyes! my Jips 
Couid not hare spoken it as well; 
And in your eyes, us in the slars, 
I thotight I iead my destiny. 
Yet when we parted, you was cold, 
Nor breathed one word of hupe fo me; 
And must I pine in this sweet land, 
With only dreaws of earlier years 
That. makes me sad—too proud'to sled 
Flovds of regretiu), bitter tears? 
Tam not weak, yet al of lite for me 
Is cast upon one hope, oe joy—ou thee. 


Amy dropped the carressing verses and took up 
the miniature. There was one more struggle be- 
tween Jove and ambition, and the former con- 
quered. She dared not meet Roberto until she 
had sealed her fate, for there was a fascination in 
his voice and eyes that few could resist. She took 
up @ pen and wrote rapidly :— 

“Come to me, Arthur; I have received your Iet- 
ter, and Lam happier than when I parted with you. 
Come and congratulate me. Come to me on 
Christmas eve. AMABEL,” 


Was there hope? But for her pride she would 










































































Preston would be her own at her father’s death, | have written—“ You are dearer far than all the 


but it was only a plain country mansion, although 
the lands were broad; but it ‘did not satisfy her. 
She had seen Rothwell Manor ever since her 


childhood, and she had associated it with all that her heart-changes, 
was grand and excellent until she saw Bretnel a 


few years before, Rothwell faded into in 
cance then, Since she had met Roberto her g 
hood had departed, and she wondered at the 
chang 








May deepened into dune; July, the queen, 


burned her beauty upon the earth; October came | T ever did or ever could love any other ¢: 
and the golden glory of autumn was seen in the thar. T could have mado 5 


land, but no letters came from the wanderer to 
Presion House. Amy vived the v 





from Arthur, 





Lord of Rothwell. Arthur was the incrriest of the 


8 of Lord | you the pain you have caused me, for I love ¥ 
Bretel with pleasure, yet she longed for tidings | still, because , ee 


world beside.” 

She sealed the note, gave it into the hand of a 
servant, and went down to Roberto and told him 
She told him ever ything but 
that she would have married hin to satisfy her aun- 
bition; for that surely was not all, Sho was con- 
fident that his love would give place to contempt; 
but she told her story honestly, and he bolicyed 





ze as she went to her chamber that night. her. 


“Thaye loved you,” she said, “far better than 


H M you happy, Roberto.” 
“know it, Amabel, know it.’ Lean ft 





ou 





<d with pride, and yourself 


as yy Ni 


xcept Ar- | sheet of 
hanging brink, where [ was standing, and ran 
across the lake, This was a signal for a change 


i 
i ¢ i you did not understand Arthur and [lake became of rig rolor, ir foun- 
0 Should she write to him as a sister / human nature couple el tai a PN, eae de eciceat 
might write to a brother? No; hedid notask her | least ofall, I could not have made you happy— | eyes followed these 


but no more ofthis. I shall leave 7) . 
Ircturn we shall meet as friends ranganas vee 
He grasped Amy’s offered hand, ond leavin 
kiss on her flushed brow, was pone in a m a 
It was years before Amy saw him again. and wet 
they meta dark-eyed German pir! sat at eee 
and sangan English song that brought the eok bed 
Amy’s cheek. “It is his favorito song,” said 
beautiful Wina, ~ the 


She little knew why. 
Chapter INI. 


“Ring, Chrtstinas bells, rin; 
My Willie has returnea'to wow ey 


HHRISTMAS evo came and with it Arth 
ir. 
C uct as they had parted, without a word on 
sign of the love that was in their hearts, . 


“1 iknew that you would send for ” gai 
thur, in a tantalizing tone. a eal a 


“shall send you away when I hay 


ae © amused 
myselt with you, as I do Barto.” 
greyhound. fi Barto was a 


“1 hear that you have rejected Lord Bretnel,” 


“Tt is true. Have you won fame i 
“Not yor? O8 an artist?” 


“ te never will.” 
fear not, Amy. Ishall stay in E; ii 
will let me.” ir ra etd It yon 

i As you please.” 

fhe day tollowing Arthur told his hi ile 
abgent, and iis love and pride. eae lle 
“You could not understand such love a8 mine,” 
he said.“ It was unselfish, for L could Lara 
jou up to Roberto, or any other who could have 
made you Lappier without causing you pain by a 
declaration what could result in nothing but cold. 
uess between as who had been fricnds so long. I 
suw that you was dazzled, bewildered by the atten 
tions of Roberto, aud that you was blinded by am- 
bition. I knew that you admired Roberto, ‘and I 
fenred that you already loyed him, Ifyou cared 
fur me my absence would test your affection and 
le: I wanted no divided heart,” 
“Ifyou had told me this I should 
you sty. havo bade 

“You gave no sign of love, of regret ey 
could not have held my peace.” - pa ek 

“Twas proud, Arthur.” 

“So was [1 cannot blame you,” 

_When the June leaves rusded there was a wod- 
ding in the church Where Amy was baptized in her 
sey very fair vas she in her white robes ag 
she stood at the altar beside the manly form 
thur Morton, TROLS: 

‘Three years after the bridal Howard Morton 
laid in the Mausvleuin of his ancestors ; and not . 
long after Lord Rothwell was laid by his side, Ar- 
thur succecded to his fine estates, and years after- 
ward took his seat in Parliament. ‘Phere he won 
the fame, the distinction he craved in his boyhood, 
Even Amuabel’s ambition was satistied, 

——_ 
Original. 
‘WILD WINDS OF AUTUMN. 
1! the wild winds of autumn are strewin, the pli 
With the bonny bright leaves of the lorect aan 


Aud wherever bright summer so sweetly has snuled, 
Beak wind and cold rain makes it look sad and vild, 












From the north and the east, shrill whistling along, 


They have driven the birds aud hushed their sweet 
song; 


No music in woodland, or bill, or in yale, 
Aud never will be while these wild winds prevail. 


I lic in my bed and listen at night, 

Wie thes wild winds are raving with seeming de- 
| dight; 

I think of sweet spring with her blooms and her show- 


eas, 
And cold surly winter, that buries the flowers, 


Then I think how like life the seasons appear; 
‘The spring tor our earliest ava biightest ume here; 
ihe wild winds of autumn and wiuter's dark frown 
Yo old age and its cares and ils silvery crown, 





But, ah! we have had the warm eun and bright ekies; 

With autumn’s rich treasures and welcome supplies; 

Why should we complain, though the winus widly 
ow, 


And wiuter comes on with his ice and his snow?‘ 
W. V. Yuxnory. 








A LAKE OF FIRE, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Alta Californian 

gives the folluwing incidents of a visit to the 
volcano Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, thirty- 
six miles from Hilo, After saying that the craer 
of this volcano is ina vast pit in the midst of an 
immense plain, having only » gradual rise to the 
centre—and that within a quarter of a mile is the 
entrance to a great cave, Which he and his guides 
explored—he says j 
“Suddenly wo came toa high bank, and looking 
down we beheld the lake of tire beneath us about 
seventy-five feet. This lake is son nething more 
than a mile in circumterence. There, in full view, 
were reul waves of liquid fire, of a bright red coe 
or, spluttering and splashing like ocean waves! A 
little island of hard lava stands in the middle of 
the lake, against the black sides of which the 
waves of fire dashed with tremendous jury, and 
breaking on its jagged cliffs, they would cast their 
redspray high into the air. ‘The sides of this 
Jake are so.id walls of red tire, glowing with fear- 
tnlintensity. We were standing on the windward 
bank, with a strong, coid wind blowing down, yet 
the heat was so intense that we could only look 
for a moment ata time, and then turn away to 
catch the refreshing influence of the cool breeze. 
In addition to the hideous roaring and hissing of 
the lake, we heard, at short intervals, sounds 
much resembling that of a steamer blowing off 
steam, only infinitely louder, and ominons giowl 
ing of peut up forces struggling iu subterrancan 
caverns, at which the yery earth seemed to tmem- 
ble. Occasionally, large’ masses of the cooled 
lava on the edge of the lake became detached, and 
falling into the boiling cauldron, are instantly re- 
duced to a Hiquid state, 
after a few minutes silence, disturbed only by 
an occasional hissing and murmuring, was start- 
fed by that awe-insp’ ing sound of escaping sterm. 
{n an instant a faint glimmering of red, like & 
ightning, shot out from under tho over- 












































in the whole programme, Immediately the whulo 


‘tins burst up in different parts of the lake. 


‘ith amazement, as one after 
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another they cast up great quantities of a pure! 
yeriniliion colored liquid. These were followed 
by two others in rapid succession, one of which 
burst up near where { was standing, Running 
back, Lcowered under the upper banks and wii 
nessed the grandest pyrotechnical display of whic 
itis possible to form any conception. These 
fountains threw up jets from thirty to fifty, eet! 
high. The fountain, from the spray of which [+ 
80 hastily retreated, made large deposits of mol-' 
ten laya on the bank where Thad been standing, 
and when it ceased [ procured some very guod 
specimens. A short period of inactivity ensued, 
and then the waves of fire commenced to roll and 
dash against the little island, as we at first saw 
them. Native tradition says that this crater has 
been burning from time immemorial, 
The most wonderful and mysterious phenome- 
non we witnessed was on the second day of our 
visit to the crater. It was noon, and we were sit- 
ting on a high bank at lunch; [had turned my 
face in the wind to avoid the intense heat of the 
lake. I was startled by a noise like rushing to- 
ether of vast bodies of water. The natives 
jumped up instantly, and raising an unearthly 
shout, scampered in an opposite direction. Turn- 
ing toward the lake, 1 beheld a scene which I shall 
never forget. I, too, had to run off some distance 
toescape the great heat. The whole surface of 
the Inke was ina stare of the wildest commotion. 
Wave clashed on wave, and all $s confusion. 
Tremendous billows of fire rolled from every side 
of the lake gto tho centre, and meeting in fierce 
conflict around the island in the centre, broke with 
fury over its black sides. Then, after receding 
again, they rushed to the onset once more, with 
increased force, and meeting together, shot up into 
the air perhaps one hundred feet—one vast, spiral 
body of red liquid lava, which finally combed 
over and fell in graceful spray back into the lake 
again. 












































AN EMBLEM. 
A LITTLE brown geed, 
‘Very ugly indeed. 
Lay asleep'in the cold wet ground; 
And the bleak witids blew, 
And the dead leaves flew 
To earth with u rustling sound. 





And all winter long 
The tempest. 11s song, 
Sounded dismally o'er its bed, 
But the slumbenng seed 
Gave it no more heed 
Than if it were utterly dead. 


But the April came, 
And the winds grew tame; 
The heavens made love to the earth: 
One stray sunbeam 
Broke tlirough the dream 
Of the seed, in its lonely dearth. 


It started at first, 
Then finally burst 
Its fettere in gratetullest glee; 
And upward grew, 
‘Till it saw the blue 
Of beaven’s immensity, 


Lam like that seed— 
‘As wgly, indeed, 

Unable to tvel or to see: 
Lite’s leak winds blow, 
1ts clouds hang low, 

But thou art tae sun tome! 





DO THE BIRDS TALK? 


“ Tsball not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If vids confubulate or no,” 


about i. 
subject is that afforded by the birds the Ly 
a day in your orchard, or in the weadow just b 
yond, will convince you of the fact soone 
nore sure! 
pher, however wise or learned. 
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the sensible little song-sparrow, L have had anoth- 
er interesting interview with the birds, and am 
able to give you additional evidence of their talk- 
ing capubilitic 
A few days since the swallows gathered togeth- 
ered their little ones, and organizing an immense 
band of emigrants, took their depurture fur the 
green fields and milder shies of the sunny South. 
The marshaling of the different companies, and 
the prelimiuary prepurations for the weary jour- 
ney, vccup! wuy hours of the day, and occasion- 
ed a great deal of animation and excitement. A 
general council of tribes was called, aud as in all 
public assemblies and business conventions, there 
was a prodigious amount of chattering and discu: 
sion, aud inuch confusion and disorder. The lead- 
er—an active, energetic, wide-awuke fellow, who 
had much adg, vetting matters properly arranged 
—was dashing in and out, over and under, higher 
and thither, like a bustling militi meral on mus- 
ter day. He had most difficulty with the javenile 
members of the community, as is usual in all sim- 
ilar cases, These harem-scarum, restless young 
Dlades had gota litce chilled the night before, 
and having been tolkt by their parents that they 
were ubout to remove to a warmer climate, were 
impatient to be off; and so were scudding about 
beyond the boundaries of the rendezvous, The 
leader had his cye on them, however, and the ser- 
geants were frequently dispatched to bring them 
back. This stace of commotion lasted five or six 
hours; during which time the experienced 
or of the expedition issucd his orders and arrang- 
ext his plan of inarch with great cleverness and de- 
cision; and with rauch judgment delayed the mo- 
ment of departure till all was ready, When the 
last order was finally given, when every officer 





















































might be supposed to understand his position and 
his duties; when the young ones were disciplined 


aud lectared into tolerably good behaviour; when 
the lase loitering squads had arrived upon the 
ground; tbe leader suddenly sprang upwards into 
the air, uttering: a skarp and authoritativ 
and the whole vast troup streamed up after him in 
abroad spiral curve, darkening the sky like a cloud. 
They hovered circling around the place a few mo- 
ments, gabbling and screaming with delight, and 
then with a wild shout of joy—one grand hip, hip, 














ments for this 


Deen accomplished it the birds had not been pos: 
essed of a language intellizible to all who juined 





SAP the poct Cowper. Nor shall I. Indeed there 
is no need of asking Mr. Rousseau anything 
The best evidence you can have on the 





and 
y than the mere say-so of any philoso- 
For even philoso- 
phers, | am sorry to say, are uot exempt from the 
frailty of saying things they are not able to prove. 
Since telling you about the argument [ had with 


Now I wish you to consider that the arrange- 
excursion, multiplied and compli- 
fed as they must have been, never could h 











the party, and adequate to the perplen iti 
novelty of the oc jon, Linust not forget that the 
director of the enterprise cams up to the summer- 
house, where [was sitting obse ‘ving the move- 
ments of the phalanx, and bade me good-bye, with 
much kindness and good humor. And this was 
really very condescending in him, for some two 
Months previously we had a pretty sharp quarrel. 
Yes, indeed; und as the occurrence farther illus- 
trates ny argument, I will tell you about it. 

One day in July I was upon the roof of our 
house, adjusting some shingles that the wind had 
loosened, when all at once Twas started by the 
shrill scream of a swallow. Looking up I saw that 
{was dircetly under a nest that was snugly built 
beneath the coping of the chimney stack. ‘The te- 
male bird had heard tho noise of my hammering, 
aud leaving her nest to sce what the disturbance 
meant, had discovered me in close proximity to 
her habitation. Fearing, of course, that I had 
come to molest her, she cried out against the in- 
trusion, and began flying about my head in a 
tureatening manner, in order to drive me away. 
Buc [ paid no attention to the warning, and went 
on with my work. Seeing she could avail nothing 
by her own efforts, she suddenly started off in 
quest of her husband. The two soon returned and 
began a vigorous attack upon me; and althouzh [ 
had some diflleulty in repelling their assauits, [ 
sull maintained my position and hammered away 
on the shingles in spite of all their remonstrances. 
Of course, they thought [ had come to plunder 
their nest; and though nothing could have been 
Yurther from my purpose, they had youd zround 
for their suspicions. Finding’ they were not able 
to accomplish their object, the father of the young 
family iu the nest gave a few hurried directions to 
his wile, and darted off with a shrick of rage. He 
did not leave me long in suspeuse as to his pur- 
pose; for in less than five minutes, so rapid had 
been his movements and so urgent his solic 

he returned with a squad of some fifty vig 
and determined fellows, who, falling upon me with 
their beaks and wings, soon compelled ine to beat 
aretreat. Having abated the nuisance, the party 
hovered about the place a few minutes, and then 
after mutual thanks and congratulations, they flew 
off, leaving the re-assured couple in quiet possess- 
jon or their quarters. 

Don’t you sce plainly enongh that the swallow 
went off and told as many of his companions as 
he could find, in language as plain as you would 
use to your playmates, that he wanted them to 
come over and help him drive that fellow off the 
roof? If he did not tell them to do it, why did 
they go? He made known the case by vocal 
sounds that had an intelligible meaning, perfectly 
understood by those to whom they were address- 
ed. And what is human language but vocal sounds 
with an intellizible sizmitication? If thi true of 
the sounds you make with your voice, why t 
not cqually truc of the sounds the birds muke with 
theirs? The swallows, and many other birds, as 
the wrens, und tom-tits, live together socially and 
in harmony, and promptly respond to cach other’s 
call for assistance, as I have shown you. 

Let me tell you what happened to a littie tom-tit 
one day. She was building her nest, and got her 
foot entangled in a piece of cord she had stulen 
from'some window. One end of the cord was at- 
tached to the nest, and the other being fixed to her 
fuot, of course she could uot get loose. After 
many fruitless efforts to extricate herself, sue 
dropped down exhausted, and hung suspended by 
the cord, uttering shrill cries of distress. These 
were soon heard and auswered by her companions. 
In a few moments she was surrounded by at least 
a score, screaming and suggesting and discussing 
and consoliug, tillat last one of them invented the 
followiug ingenious method of effecting her release, 
which he immediately communicated to the rest, 
and began to put in practice. He flew off a little 
distance, and making a circuit, came with full 
force upon the cord, against which he darted his 
beak as he passed. The rest of the party did the 
same thing, one after another, each coming up in 
turn and giving a violent pick at the string, and 
always on the Kame point. This course they per- 
8 ed in for half an hour, when the cord parted, 
as they bad supposed it would, and the captive was 
set at Jiberty. 

Ttold you the birds were very shrewd and know- 
ing creatures, and the more you study them the 
more you will be assured of the fact. 


and 



































































































Original. 
DESPAIR NOT. 


JOST on a sea of doubts and feara, 
Tost on the waves of wild unrest; 
Now moved to auger, vow to tears, 
Aud now with liellish thougits possessed; 


And ever with my self enraged, 
And angry with th’ nufriendly Fates, 
While dark to-iorrow’s olt presaged 
‘The closing of Hope's friendly pute: 








Enwrapt with robes of misery, 
lay within my floating bark, 

And fierce the storm iuged over me, 
As bight came on, aud all was dark. 





In darkest dread [ drifted on, 
Uncuring whither, till L heard 

A voice come flouting tom afar, 
Sweet as the vote of singing bird. 


It was my kind, good angel's yoice, 
Cune singing Uirough the dark to me, 
To bid my hopeless heart rejoice — 
To bid mie ** brave und érust/ut” be. 





“Q. radiant the future grows 
With rarest sunshine srom above; 
You feel the thorn, behold the 1ose, 
Loth are thy Father's gilt of love. 








© Be brave and earnest, trust in God, 
Who gave the dose its stay pest thor; 
O, chiid. accept the chusteniug rod, 
Yhe wight will puss, aud Jo, the morn!” 





O, mariners on }i stormy sea! 
Tuke heart e’en ‘mid the Lreakers' roar; 
Be biave and trustiul; een tur thee 











hurrab—away they sped upon their long journey 
to the shores and islands of the Gull’ of Mexico. 


‘There beams a light upon the shure. 
P. STEELE Borp. 


MRS. FLUTTER. 
MRS. FLUIVER, having pride— 
But very litte 
Resolved to entertain her friends, 
That she might‘: cut a dash.” 





She sent her invitaiions out! 
Ou paper edged with gold: 
And then, to make a thie dirplay, 
She worked with efforts hold. 





She borrowed dishes, knives aad forks, 
And silver-plated ware, 

Until she had enough to make 
Her guests with wonder stare. 


Preserves and cakes and fruits she bought 
On credit at a stores 

With dainty things her table groaned 
Which ue‘er had groaved belore. 


Her guests arrived and glibly talked, 
Uutil the hour for tea; 

Their gossip very few excaped— 
‘They went from A to Z. 





A daughter Mrs. Flutter has— 
‘A Jenny five years old-- 

The guests of lier made such a pet 
Her little tongue grew bold. 


And when upon the table fare 
The happy party smiled. 

Proud Mrs. Flutter s* fun”? was spoiled 
By seciets irom her child. 








She says. oh, sec these silver things! 
‘These pretty thitgs so bright! 

My mother borrowed them, she did, 
Qf Mis. Brown, Inst night! 


“ And all those China onps and plates 
Which you have never reen 

And these white-handled knives and forks 
Belong to Mrs. Green. 





“This pretiv linen table cloth 
She got of Mrs. Knowles; 
For ours was kind of raveled out, 
‘And fall of stains aud hotles.” 


Poor Mrs. Flutter, faint and weak, 
Looked ghastly. pa'e and wi 

Quite chok'd with shame, she gasped for breath, 
And murmured, “ hush! my clild.” 








Too late. alas! the “the cat was out,” 
And Mrs. Flutter’s pride 

‘Was humbled to the dust—she stood 
Exposed and mortified. 

NOTE. 

A moral to our truthful song 
‘We'll sing in earnest tones: 

A wife should entertain her friends 
With what she really owns. 


GAMBLING. 


AMES of chance, at whieh men hazard large 

sums of money, and often risk upon tne shu 
fling of cards or the turning or ace whole fortunes, 
stands out prominently upon the list of vices which 
go to make up the sum of human miseries. These 
games are frequently the cuuse of irremediable 
i] to whole fainilies, driving to desperation and 
death the immediate participants in them, and 
scattering blight, wildew and unfathomable grief 
to their relatives and friends. 

Who can possibly be more wretched than the 
victim of the merciless and cruel gaming table? 
Observe him as he writhes in terrible anxiety, 
ye the result of the move which is tu decide 
whether he is to be pemniless, or to recoser a pit- 
tance of what he has already lost; whether he 
shall be a beggar or not; whether he shall wander 
like an outcast through the world, or still retain a 
slight foothold among the children of nen. The 
die is cast. The result is known. He trembles as 
the fact of his ruin is made known to him by his 
midnight associates. Mis blanched and tortured 
countenance tells of a horrible convulsion within 
his breast. The image ot bis innocent and iniser- 
able wife, his guiltless and beggared cliildren, his 
consvlate and ruined home, his hollow vows, 
his broken promises, his cold and checriess future, 
allrush on his poor broken down spirit, and he 
staggers away from his haunt of hell into the 
gloomy darku of an unfeeling world, there to 
litt his hand against his life. He falls within bail 
of his wicked comrades, and in the s.idness of 
death’s cold embrace is borne to his home, aud. 
from thence to an unhonored and untimely tomb, 
His friends grieve and mourn his untimely fate, 
and the world deizns to repeac for the miilionth 
time how very neces: and proper ii is to break 
up these jufamous dens of gambling and of death, 

Many are the realities in life not falling at all 
short in horror oi the above picture. These haunts 
of gambling are far too numerous in the midst of 
our community. The victims of gaming go xbuut 

‘ets In wretched degradation and horrid in- 
and their cunning destroyers are lett un- 
touched by this moral people, still so go on adding 
yet more to the sum of human suffering and 
crime. This state of things is known as well as 
that the sun rises and sets 
Why is it that noching struct this 
terrible current of ruin?” Are the participants or 
principals in these villainous contrivanc 
the peace of society among the respectable classes, 
and therefore tog sacred to be called to account? 
There is a deep mystery in this matter. Men daily 
and nightly drink ruin and death at these poison- 
ous fountans. They are seen stealing dike midnight 
plunderers into these nefarious resorts for robbing 
and gaining. These resorts ure marked and point- 
ed out by the passers by, their pestiferous inilu- 
ence is seen as plain as day, their keepers are prom- 
inent before a wandering and condemning com- 
iry, and slill nothing is done, 

‘The first effectual step is yet to be taken to abate 
or obstruct the villainy. Gambling is robbery, sly, 
cunning, tinous robbery. It desolates and im- 
poverishes Lome, maddens, deserates aud ruins 
innocent wives and helpless childien. [cis the 
te of pirates, and desperadoes of 
Kest stain, Icis the hand-maiden of drauk- 
, debauchery and brutal vengeane. Lt is 
xistane with men’s thirst for gain, and is sat 
isfied only wich the life’s blood of its victim, his 
property, and the peace and happiness of all his 
friends, Let somethiuz be dune 10 cheek this cruel 
and inveterare view. ‘Treat the gambler as you 
would x robber. Shun him as you wonkd the pes: 
tilunce, punish bin as you would the felon, Let 
the world pass bim as i¢ would a maiignaat conta- 
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plague spot upon the body politic, 
rible vice into the cterual oblivion 


The sin of gambling will never cease until good 
men take hold in avtual earnest; until all hovora- 
ble people view the evil in all its horrible deformi- 
ty and treat its participators us the deepest aud 
most d:mgerous eneinies to the well being of soci- 
oty. -May this sin soon be blotted frou the lung 
catalouze of human infamy; muy it be buried from 
the eye of mortals, and the world have occasion 
speedily to thank Heaven for the extirpation of une 
of the blackest and most terrible of evils trom our 
race forever. 














COURTSHIP. 


OVERS in the classical age went after dinner to 

the vestibules or doors of their mistresses, and 
whistled or coushed, in order to be heard. When 
this did mot succced, they sung amorons ditties, 
or wiote them ou the door, or fixed upon it tablets, 
on which they wrote. If the girls were inflexible, 





perfumed it, kissed it aimorously, and if unsue- 
cessful, broke that, the windows, &e. There also 
occurs serenades, Weeping at the door, lying there 
all night, hanging crowas on ic, especially those 
which they had worn on restivals; throwing upon 
the threshhold the torches lic tor their retura trom 
supper, and th eatening to burn the house; even 
seidb:ing libeLous or indecent verses on the doo 
Their omens of specess were drawn froma leat if 
it cracked upon the hand; from striking the room 
with apple-kervels, and the colabus, a singular 
mode of vaticination by the fall of Jiquor.  Greelk 
lovers also came to the ho «se, it being tho fashion. 
for the daughters to fill and drink to the stranzer, 
they drank at the part of the cup out of which she 
drank; put the tongue of a bicd under the knap of 
her ring with the paring of her nails, or chauated 
acharot as they whicled the bird round, fastened 
to a trochas of wax, burning both m1 the fire; 
threw appies, and also filters of Lerbs, chiefly those 
excitins amorous passions. The girls, a3 a token, 
dressed themselves with tov hung garlands 
at the doors, or parts of the house exposed to 
sight when the doors were open; sent garlands and, 
roses; bitten pieces of apple, or morseis of meat; 
made mutual presents of buds, ts doves, &e; wrote 
their names ou walls, wees, and their leaves; hung 
garlands ou statues, & 
How courtship was conducted in the days of 
chivalry is known to everybody, as wearing tho 
sleeve of the lady, leading her horse by the bridle; 
making ridiculous vows, such as wearing a black 
patch over the eye; all which, as to matrimonial 
concerns, was more romantic than real; for in all 
t families they were affanced at seven or cight 
years of age, and married at theage of puberty, 
to prevent improper attachments. In the History 
of Troubadours ure very long and curious direc- 
tions for making love. In the reign of Llizabeth, 
the following practices prevailed. Playing with 
the little finzer in amorous dalliance; sitting or 
lying at the fect of their mistresses in ball roums; 
looking babies in the eyes, as they called, gazing 
closely and amorously into cach other's eyes, $0 as 
tosee the figures represented in them. They also. 
exhibited their passion publicly, A pendant lock 
of hair, often plaited and tied with ribband, and 
hanging at the ear, was so fashionable in the age 
of Shakspeare, and afterwards, that Char ; 
and many of his courtiers, wore them, This lock 
was worn on the left side, and hung down by the 
shoulder, considerably louger than the rest of the 
hair, sometimes cven to the girdle. Et was sup- 
posed to have the effect of causing violent love, 
and was orizinally a French custom. Wigs were 
itate it, Burton adds to the love-lock 
a flower worn in the ¢: Kissing tho eyes was 
a mark of extraordinary tenderness. In the fore- 
part of the stays was anciently a pocket, where 
women not only carried love-letters and tokens, 
but even theic money and materials for needle- 
work. When prominent stays were worn, lovers 
dropped their literary favors into them. Lt a wo- 
man put a love-letter into the besom pocket, it 
was a token of her affection. Willow garlands 
were worn by persons disappointed in love, sup- 
posed from the iree’s promoting chastity, or the 
famous passage in the Psalms. The liberties al- 
lowed to lovers, and even to intimate a quaint 
ances, in the times of Elizabeth and James, were 
very indecorous. These were to handle them 
rouhly, put their hands on their necks, kiss them 
by surprise, &c. Indeed, when courtship ensued 
in inferior rauk, it was conducted in the coarsest 
manner. 
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sesees CouRAGEOGS Lapy.—A portion of the 
hull and the engine of the steamer Pennsylvania, 
of the Union steamship line, which was burned on 
the night of the 20th ult., sunk in four fathoms of 
water near the spot at which she took fire. The 
top of tke smoke-pipe can only be seen above the 























wat A few boxes of calicut id hoxe, several 
kegs of Jager bier, and a box of book covers or 


backs for a binder ora publisher in Richmond, 
Hoated off from the buruug steamer, and wi 
picked up by a small schooner and curried to Not 
folk on Suturday. During the conflagration, 
while Captain Teal was over the side of the ship 
working in the water to construct x raft, and his 
officers were similarly engaged, Mrs. McCleary 
was on thedeck of the burning ship, working with 
all the cool bravery of a heroine. She, amony all 
the rest, was the coolest and cxlmest, and by her 
caltn, collected manner inspired all around her. 
She gathered up chairs, doors, spars, hatchets, or 
any Honting material (hat she could find, and threw 
them over the side of the ship ty Capisin Teal and. 
his officers, and, on one occasion, When the lash- 

s that the caplain was using gave ow, she 
Trashed into the burning cabin, the flames from 
I which were madly fastening to everythin, around, 
fand ntaking her way to the capuatin’s room, burst 
in the door, gathered np several d lines, rushed 
ag npon deck, and in that awful, trying hour, 
when death in its worst, most horrible form stared 
her inthe face, she coolly and deliberat picked 
upan axe, that had been used to remove some of. 
the doors, ete., and chopped the heavy leads from 
the lines, before throwing them over to the cap- 
jtain, knowing, and, what is the more remarkable, 
t thinking of ipat that moment, that if the captain 
jdid not cateh them they would instantly sink be- 

















































gion. Let the people despise him and his works 


yond their reach. 
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they supplicatcd the gate, poured libations on it, - 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine, you, if you aim at an object far above your po: “ Well, let me see—where shall I begin? Ithink | wolves is *fraid on, and that’s fire, 
MUSINGS. Mle reach, you will become so di «dat the 


T will tell you about my going to the distant west.” | 
TIE sunset glimmers in the weet, fe s Of your first attempts and the immense 
But the sun with my hope hi 







































Ni ? 
each on us take gome of these long aticks maces 
fire, that are all a blazin’ to one end, and jest . 
panes distance hetween you and your object, that you Chapter TT.-—Life in me West. out thar, and I guess we can kee 
The gloom is spreading far avd wide, will abandon the pursuit im disgust. The true Tue aye of thirty found me with a lovely wife 
And sudder prows my soni. way is to begin at the bottom of the 
Whot though in y ourh's 


bight happy morn ing to 4 
The sunlight bathed my brow, 


Youth's biizhtest hopes all, all have gone, 
Thete's naught but sudows 10 


der, expect 





» the varmi 

on us, and he can come down, and bilieve worn 
and a darling baby, but nearly penniless and | git him safe hero to the bur.” 

out of employment. i had tried various kinds of | And: suiting the action to the word, 
iUusiness, and tailed in each, because Twas not’ 


e with tollsome steps by slow degrees; 


and constantly look upward determined to vi 
has possible. 


























some blazing fagyots in each hand. rene 
willing 10 rise by slow degrees, but pushed ahead : his example, and we both rushed out to the rescue, 
“These xre my opinions, drawn from experi- | too tast, and went beyond my means. But Linust | There were certainly hundreds of gaunt and fierce 
Once ‘twas not so—the little child enes. My lite has proved_a failure for causes | «lo something for the support of my family, One | looking wolves gathered around the tree where 
Upon his mother’s knee which 1 wish you to stun. First, | was too ready | thing Lsurely could do; Pont till the soil, for [!Jo was a prisoner; but they parted to 
A tiny bark just launched upon to adopt a course without considering whether [| was brought up a farmer. 
Lite’s wild tempestuous sea. Was suited to it; and then because I did_ not rise 
Could mile ut care as it slowly trod : 
Beneath the frowns of fate, 





h the right 
L resolved to go to the | and left as we appeared with our torches ce 
is distant west—precede the “course of empire,” 
to the highest position at the first stride, T became | 
Nor {eel it soon should Lear the rod bi 


8. 
scended the tree, picked up his rifle, which ioe 
: search out some beautiful and valnable location, | dropped when he ascended it, and we all three re- 

artened, abandoned the course, tried seme-' settle myself for life, and grow up with the coun- treated rapidly toward our habitation. 

Ot sorrow, trouble, bate. thing else iu about the sume way, and so on, until” try, But the light of our torches bezan to fail; and 
my youth and prime of life were’spent. Ol if TL) “And here again ambition stepped in and wh the wolves, with their fierce and fiery eyes glaring 
The smiles of youth. how quick they flee, could live mv life over again I should do very j pered that, perhaps, soon a great and pow savagely at us, would come £0 near that we could, 
Like snubenms from the rky ditfereutly, Now, when itis too lare, I see my | Stare would grow up around me, and fF, being one | touch them with the burning brands. Jo went 
‘When night hax spread her mantle round folly.” of the early pioncers, might he honored with a 
‘And shadows deepeuing lie wewihae dia As wauiake Se OS pioneers, in 1OnOre 
Some stranger hanw may pluck the flowers, Se pats Ct> 5 OM RVEE BEMOELENS: Qs SRE cy ee 


ahead, saying that he could defend himself in front 
“Wha seat in her legislative halls, or represent her in the | 
They bloom but to deen failed 2?” asked Harry. 
And childlivod’s smiles. hke summer flowers, 























































with his clubbed Title if we could defend the re 
. P councils of the nation. ‘Thus buoyed up with | With our fire-brands, Ie was 0 brave and power, 
“A ereat many things. Iwill tell you about | hope, F left my wife and child with her friends, | ful man; and many a wolf, when about to seize 
Must bloom and pass away, one. When [ was about your age Uhad some | and, after bidding them a tearfnl farewell, L was hold of him, fell dead beneath his well-direvted 
| Ton clay ihatehines do Uishe anes such aspirations as you huve now. [would dis- y Westward jouri blows. Our fire was fast poing out—the wolves 
Vel things Wilh Lerrowel alte tinguish myself in the fields of literature. Y sed the migltty Mississippi; and then, with | Were pressing closer, but we were near a place of 
| The pawut's courre ss inr above,” and foolish as it may seein now, E would bea poet. | my pack and yifle swung over my shoulders, 1] Safety, 
| Deep it. the gioomy aight. Oh! LE would climb the tower of fame, and write | pursued my toilsome wav on foot. Lhad picired | | At this critical moment there came ranning up 
| so With all we love on earth, my name on its very pinnacle, far above the names [to my mind a lovely spot, in search of which I|® Monster wolf, the largest I ever saw. He was a 
| Their eplendour's uot their own, of Milton, Pope, Burns or My name | traveled many weary days, but in vai. The set-|¢w comer on the field of action, and furiously at- 
But far Ley oud the realms of light should descend to poste: ters grew miore scittering as I journeyed west-| tacked Jo. He aimed a powerful blow at him, but 
ere lies the Maker's throne. tine, and 1 should be reverenced, aye, wor, ward, till [sometimes travelled whole days, over | the wolf dodged it, and, se! 
The tenr that falls from beanty’s eye, aay {inmioetal ol Ot Son Y Can the vast aud seeming! 
Which pity hus called up; aughins vhen f think of that queer 
The smile that cheers the hupeless one 


boundless praiies, without 
tye sceing a single habitation. 
Well, 1 sat down to write my first poem, 

‘To driuk stern sorrow's cup: i 


_ Atlength, at the close of a beautiful Indian sum- 
had many times heard our good methodist min’ 
The love that sweeps o'er ruined hopes 
‘When Gust in dust doth rest, 


‘ ng the rifle in his 
teeth, he wrenched it instantly from Jo’s bands, 


lo uttered a cry for help as the wolf made another 













dash at him; and just as he, with his formidable 
c mer day, I reached what was called the “ Last | Mouth wide open, was almost hold of Jo’s throut, 
er sayy when he commenced preaching that he did | House.” As there seems to he no settlement 60 
not know nor ba He Word vas | tar wer 
iPhese are nie purrporiwatike ets wal knOW ave had iter whol ht of one word he was | tar we 
Of you bright laud of reat ee 









Isham rammed a burning Urand down the wolf's 
that another is not still farther, so in this | treat, and he fell dead, : 
) beforchand; Dnt he | case there was 2 small setememt many miles be- |, We were now at the door of the hut. Jo opened 
0. Trrneze, |‘ opered his mouth and it was filled?” Thus fsap-| yond, on the Misrowri River, to which a rond, or | it, and, as we rushed in, I struck the two foremost 
posed it would be with me, Tbelieved that some | irail,’as it was called, led. The next morning I] Wolves in their faces with my fire-brands, then 
stitial nsphation from above, or below, or somewhere, | took my way along this trail, and for m: los 
" ee would gui'e my pen to trace iu living lines the 
AN EVENING'S CONVERSATION. 


































any hours | closed the door, and we were safe. 
traversed the most beautiful prairie] ever saw.|, Jo said he had been on a huating excursion, and 
inost- Wonderful combination of rhyme, metre, | All that was lacking to cumplete my ideal spot was | ad thought to reach our place that night before 
BY G. P. GOODRICH. melody and poetic sentiments the world ever saw. | a stream of water anc { imber. c n 
a pee Tdipped my pen into the ink, expecting to hook the sun was dee! 
Chapter I—Aspirations of Youth.. 








the praric, darkness came on. Then the wolves 
up liquid poetry of the most sublime oder. I| horizon 1 espied a grove several miles away to the commenced howling in their long-drawn and 
EORGE GRAHAM, at the time of which wo} ipped it in again and agains but, to my urter | right. Thither I bent my steps. Here f found,| mournful style; first one away to the right, then 
write, was about forty-five years of age; but, MMzement, none could be fished out. Oh, horror! | indeed, the object of my scurch—my ideal. Here /One Away to the left. These were answered by 
he louked much older, for his locks were thickly | there | sat; my glared eyeballs fixed ina vacant | was a small river; and, a short distance from its others still farther off and in different directions, 
sprinkled with grey, and hardship and prief had} te upon the paper, the buze drops af perspira- | bank, rose a perpendicular ledge of rocks, from heir howlings rapidly grew nearer, and they 
deeply furrowed bis cheek. He had uo particular | Hon staring trom my brow, and the chill of de-| near the top of which leaped a spring of sparkling seemed 10 be cantering towards him frem all di- x 
abiding place, but lived among his acquainmmvces ; | SPU creeping into my heart. “Then the visions of | water. And here was the prove. Although it was | Tecdons, Soon he was surrounded by a dozen or 
staying only a few days in # place, but rarely ever | Wmold glory Were fust fasing from my bewildered | late in autumn, and the leaves of the trees were | More, and their numbers were fust increasing, 
going ont of the same neighborhood, He was / #42", and Cwas fast coming down to the level of | faded, or had fallen to the ground, and all the fo-| , Ue hurried on us fast as possible towards our 
welvome wherever he miaht choose to come, for; CeMunoen people, But in ny derperution I deter | tinge around was withered and dry, yet it was a grove, which he could dimly discern in the dis- 
he was very quiet and caused no one any trouble, | mined to write somehing; and in the absence of | beautiful spot. tance, The wolves, as their numbers increased, 
| but managed to make himself quite usefal by do-| iuspiration T would create ic out of my own brain. | As Twas gazing with rapture on the scene Iwas | ##ined courage, and pressed closer upon biin; and 
ing short jobs, amusing the chiklren, &e. He| But the subject—there was a difficulty, And, in} surprised by the sight of a man. He was rough | Many of Shem he:shot Batsad they came fearer, 
: talked very little asa general thing, and seldom search of a subject on which to write, my mind | looking specimen, with tattered clothes, long and 
could he induced (o say anything in yeaard to his | Went with the speed of lightning, first to old Ad- 


Jark, But he got belated, and, while coming over 
lining towards the western 






















































he was obliged to beat them off with his gon, 
tangled hair, and face wearly hid from view by a| lls two dos kept close to him for protection. 
past history. But at times he was very talkntive, |, then down through all the races of men—|1 dQ. He looked more like a wild man | At length he reached the grove, but was ko hard 
y one who heard him was surprised White men and black men, red men aud brown | than’ a civilized human being. [accosted him, pressed that he dare not attempt to #0 further, and 
v intelligence which he displayed, | MU—to the present time, ‘Then awa and found to my surprise that he could actually [he climbed the tree where we found him. His 
Med much, heen a close observer of | !To2eN. zone, then to the burning trepies, across | talk, and in the English language, too. By a few | POOT dogs cowered trembling and whining at the 
| human nature, read extensively, passed through | Me ocean and over mountains; but my mind fminutes’ ysation L learned that his name was | fot of the tree; but they were instantly torn into 
adbe many dangers and wying scenes, and accumubued | Soul rest on no one thing as a subject, but every [Isham F ‘kson, and that he lived here all|# thousand pieces by the voracious wolves. The 
a large store of useftil and cntertaining knowledge, | thing was in one confuscd whirl Finally, in my |atone; that he“ chimed ” a “quarter section,” {1088 of these faithful creatures, who had been ul- 
which he kept locked in his own breast except on | !ast_ extremity, { thought of an old story deseril- | which included one-half of the grove; and was | Most his only conrpanions for years, was a source 
rare occasions. Ling a scene which tool place at the execution of a | willing that Eshould “claim ” one by the side of | Of Breat grief to Joe. 
One of the many places where hewas a freqn ont! Wurderer named Patrick, and concluded that 1) it and be his neighbor. 
visitor was the house of Mr. Carter. Uncle George} Wound make it into, vers 
—for so he was always culled—was a great favor 


0 tO Here is what, aster) He said Tshould live with him during the win- 
- much paintul cogitation, Lf prouuced : 
ite of Harry Carter, and was more communicative 
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Chapter 11—A Narrow Escape. 
ter, while L was building a house and making other T last the longand dreary winter passed away; 
THE LAST OF PATRICK. necessary improvements preparatory to “moving the monotony of which had only been broken 
to him than any one else. Harry Carter was a © Patrick ouce a murder aid on” in the spring, To all this T gladly a «eed. | at long intervals by some exciting adventure of & 
romising youn man ghout twenty years of age. ‘Aad wus Gonuemea te ules Me then showed me his “hur,” as he callul it, | nature something like the one just related. Thad 
He had had theadvantages of a good common ed- The hangman's 1ope was round his neck, which was a natural recess or cave in the rocky | built me a house—rude of necessity it was, yet it 
ucation, and was ambitious to enage in some pur- Upon tue gallows high. ledge, the front or mouth of which was walled up | was comfortable; and, above all thihgs, it was my 
suit in which he could display hia talents to the « Hig wife and children clustered round with logs, and the crevices filled with clay mortar, | own. Here {hoped to epend long years of happi- 

world. Aad nounced Las parbug biewth; with an opening feft in which was hung a rode | ness with my family around me. 

It was on a cold December evening that Uncle Aud many teas were by them shed, door, and auother in which was inserted a smali \ Thad persuaded Isham to accompany me on my 
George and Harry Carter were seated alone by a Ju guet for katriek’s veath. window. ” return home, and on the first day of April we set 
cheerful fire. Uncle George was in one of his rare © His wile then said, ‘ My Patrick d Mere we lived quite comfortably. The cold that | out together. After a few days’ travelewe reached 

r »¢ My Patrick dear, a ; : i ‘ peace * ; 
moods when he seemed happy and was talkative; Now kiss these aarlic g erathers, wiuter was intense. Sometimes the fierce winds | the Mississippi late in the afternoon of a dismal, 
and here is their conversation nearly word for Aid teli ine where, avorher year, swept over the prairies with such fury, and so|rainy day. We had intended to cross the river 
word: I'd better pinot the prutners.” hicterly cold, that it was not safe to venture | that night; but were told that the ice wus then 

“ Have you determined what business you will “Then Patrick said, in thunder tones abrond, and we kept within our homely habitation. | breaking up, and it would be impossible to cross 
pursue throuzh life?” asked George. ‘Why Low Wye give me troub.es? At night we were frequently serenaded by wolves, | for some duys. We concluded to wait till the next 

“No, not fairly, uncle; though 1 think T shall Tn just as maa es Lean Loa, making the most colerul and hideous noises imag: | morning, aud then examine the matter for our- 
try and distinguish nyself as an author in the first Ay Wiulh each nu ute doubles. inable, over the carcass of some unlucky deer or | selves. 
place, and if lL can’t make that go to my satisfac. “These were the laet words that he said. other unital that had become their victim, 
tion, why, then T shall my something else. You ori arothe: moment, ‘4 Une cold, windy ni 
see, the fact ix, Lam bound to make my mark in TLe urop aid iu, ana Lauick went— i 
the world some way.” 





The next morning, though it was raining hard, 
we took a walk along the bank of the river. [ 
went out upon the ice to try its strength, and 
found it so rotten and like a honey-comb that f 
could thrust a stick through it in many places. 
But my anxiety to reach home without delay was 
so great that L resolved to cross then if we could 
lire some one who was acquainted with the river 
to pilot us and lead the way. 


On the bank of the river was a prog-shop filled 
. with Jumbermen and wood-choppers, who were 
wl? said I; “there would he no dan- | having a “glorious revel.” Here we inquired if 
a is ‘ ver; they can make a horrid noise, but they are | there was any one whom we could procure to guide 
But neither would do; for | was not quite sure {the most sneaking, cowardly animals L ever saw, across. No one wouk! go except a partially in- 
s. No man! that be had gone to ‘eternal tore ut;? aul as sor [Iris ve cated young Irishman. He would lead the 
inually chang- 


Yor ten dollars; 1 offered him five—all the 
5 “Oh! you've only seen ’em one to time, or, at Lhad—and he agreed to go. But he must 
% iLover some vozen times, | most, not more than halCa-dozen together, and | delay’starting dil he had taken two or three strong 
ates ood pociry. Lf iowas not | that when the: n't bungry much. ‘Puen, of | poitions which no remonstrance could prevent, 
sublime i ceriatily was very pathetic, 1 showed eshy. But Ltell ye, after we've had |he saying in excuse that it was to give him cour 
itto a friend, who was an accomplished scholar | one of there long cold spells, they git most awful | age. 5 
fore you become masicr of your profession, You and disti wished poct, 10 get his opinion of is | lungry; and then they're the ravenishise savagest 
gnust think what brunch of literature you will en-|werits, wud help to get the tetractory lust line vw | avimals you ever 
gnge in—whether you will be a historian, biogra; |Cunform better to poetic ruler if possible, 
her, story-writer or poet. reading it throwsh be siniled id paid: 
“The labora of 2 historian and biographer in| ‘‘‘ lt does very well Yor a beginner; if you per- 
searching after truth and clearing it from the rub- | severe you will become quite a vhyim 
Dish of fiction with which it is surrounded, are |.“ ‘Quite a rhymester! and une 
great, and their reward—that is the bonor they 1¢ time! f inwardly ejaculated, 
cuive—is comparatively sinall, The writer of ro- | COMME down too low ane 
mance is not subjected to so much painful and fa- | auons, L snatched the 


wht the wolves were unusual- 
ly mu-ical, howling dismally and snarling savage 
Taye Pane " meee rote: ly. Sometimes they would all stop; and thei a 
“ Bur, Harry, if you wish to become great you ete ou i * ee Atlength, Twrote: dently suike up all in concert, ili viene 
must wisely choose your course, and then follow | (C740 Mak Bourne w ence no TRS CIEE PETUSLD: unearthly noi ever heard. Atter listening 
it perseveringly.  [t matters but little what calling That contuined the meaning | wiehed to con- | awhde in silence, Lham said: a 
in life you engage in, if #1 be honorable and suited | Vey, ut was a litle out of ihyme and measwe. 1) 6 phe wolves are poin’ it tonight like mad. 
to your capacity and taste; then if you bring all ; Studied Jong and hurd to fix It more to my mind, | Wonder what’tis theyre making such ana mighty 
the powers of your mind to act for the accomplish- | but could uot. fT wried tor the last tine tuss about. Lwouldi't like to be out ‘mongst’em. 
ment of the one object, proficiency in your calling, “Unto eternal torment. now, | tell ye.” 2 
you will succeed. [shall not advise you in refur- and e “Oh, psha 
ence to your choice, only to consider well before “To purgatory’s torment. 
vou choose, whether you would be willing to follow 
that particular course all through 1 
ever became eminent who was cont! 
ing his aim and obj 


































, . Jon ‘ ‘y seldom that Lean get near cnough to oue 
urgatory, Ldid not believe iu its existence. So {to shoot him.” i 
conchwied ty fer it stand as had wrivten it. On 
the whole, aller readin 

io be overcome. It will |Lihouabe it was pretty 
require long and patient practice; and you will 
meet with many failures and disappointments _be- 






“Teyou think of becoming a writer you must; 
consider the difficult 

































































The river at this point is nearly two miles wide, 
eu. Sometimes three or four | and is all filled with small islands, except the muin 
hundred of ’em'll vit together, and then they ain’t | channel, which is on the eastern side, and about 
noihing they’ve ’fraid on. LT tell ye, sir, they’d | half a mile in width, On the east Yank there was 
var afeller all to pieces ina jit” Tu less’ no | then a village, which is now a city, We were rold 
: tine thar woundwt be so much as a grease spot| that some one was drowned here every EPrINS 
rfer a long (leftof him. Ltell yo what tis, Cd ruther ’nou zh | and that we would surely he the victims this time, 
Indeed this: was |sight—hark! what's that? Sounds like a man | but we heeded not the caution, 
iny Fecent lutty aspir- | holterin’.” ‘At length our guide had intoxicated his courage 
BUIONS. | Aper trom his hand, tore | As Isham finished speaking be opened the door | up to the required point, and we set out, each of 
Dovious research ; but thon an extensive knowledge | 1 In picces, und inched trom bis presence. 1] to listen; and ina moment more, when there was |us carrying a long pole in a horizontal position, 
of human character and a fertile imagination are | Hever attempted to write poetry apnin.” a sudden hill in the howling of the wolves, we| by which we might save ourselves should wo 
necessary to insure success, And, above allthings, | _“{ never thought that J should write poetry,” | plainty heard someone halloo for help. chance to break through the ice. We walked rap- 
itis necessary to acquire a pleasing and entertain: said Harry. “1 Inean to be astory-writer; Ithink |) © Thavs ole Joe,” said Isham; “that ole hunter, {idly; our guide staggering along ahead, keeping 
ing style; for without which, no matter what may | thar ill he the caries by Jupiter! Them iufarnal brutes have treed him | along the shores of the islands as much 8s posely 
be the other qualifications, no one need expect {Wad interesting ones, too, by up that big hick’ry, you know, i’s down yender | ble, and crossing from one to another in the nar 
success. Asa poct, [ think there are very few yr {can eee hint or sumthin’ looks | rowest places till we reached the main channel, 
true poets ; and most of those who attempt to writ Me i . (like aman up in the crotch, and thar’s the awfal- | Here the river was open for about half way across 
poetry would do much better to express teir Perhaps I might, bat Ihave no inclination, |est o’ wolves round hin you ever seen.” the chanel, then there was a large body of ice, 
thoughts in plain prose. . now. My ambition is pone. Loam premature! “Well,” said 1, “we must do something to help | and then a narrow space close to the eastern shore. 
“Do not set your mark téo hich. Donot think | old, enfecbled in mind aud botly; ali that Lever /him, for he will surely freeze to death up in a ue 
to rine to distinction without loug ‘and continued | loved in this world is gone, and Thali tioat silat feud a night as thy 
exertion. [ know the old maxiin is ‘Set your |ly down the stream of fi 
mark high’ Aim at the sun, and, thouzh you 
will not reach it, you will ri-¢ ingitely higher than 
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¢ mMply telling your 
own experience, without drawing on your huagi- 
tion.” 



























We found a small skiff, barely large enough to 
but, according your recount 
7 trent » dod soon reach the ' ‘ eS 
ocean of eternity? 








SUC »\ ‘ustain three persons, and into it we got and push: 
it is sure death for us if we venture a rod from our | cd off. 
s Aug cate contig ys . door.” A Here was a bend in the river which caused th 
y x t ry ety au can ee me some of your experience |“ In course we must help him; and I'l tell ye | current to flow obliquely across from the wester 
’ if you aimed on a level with yourself” But I velt |—your adventures. jest how we can do it, Thus one thing that | to the eastern side, so that we were carried alot 
a fe, 
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at a rapid rate. I soon perccived that the boat|that the scene in the burying-; 
leaked feurfully. I looked back to see if it was }evil. The nearer 1 camo 3 Nara tie ere eae 
practicable to return; but we wero thon far out, | my anxivty to reach it; and yet [ feared the worst. 
and the current was strong; and { thought our | At last {arrived atthe house, and my wife’s fa- 
best chance was to go ahend. My heart sunk as | ther met mo at the door. He said, abruptly, — 
I thought of the loved one far away, and at the| “There is sad news for you, George; Neilie and 
prospect of a watery grave. Icould not swim, and | the baby are no more! Died of the cholera!” 
if the boat sunk [ was lost. Of my companion, T heard no more, but fell as if smitten with a 
tho Irishman was too drunk to know the danger; | bolt from heaven. My reason fled. After many 
aud Isham, who was then afflicted with sore eyes, ) weeks my reason returned; but oh, how wretched 
‘was too blind to see it. » | Was lL. From that day forward for many years | 
“ Boys, the boat leaks some—paddle fast;” I| was a wanderer. I longed to die but could not. 1 
said, calmly. At the same time took off my hat) courted death on the ocean wave—in storm, in 
and began dipping out the water as fast ns possi- | shipwreck and disaster; I braved him on the bat- 
ble. Sometimes, as 1 measured with my eye the | tlo-ticld—at the cannon’s mouth, when my com- 
distance to be gained, and noted the swift rate at | rades were falling around me; but he would not 
which we moved, my spirits would rise with hope; | take me—my time had not come. They called me 
then again, when [ saw how fast the bout was fill- |“ brave ” and a “ hero,” but they knew not bow | 
ing with water, in spite of all my cfforts, my heart | loathed life. a 
would sink with despair. But [said nothing for | [havo ceased roving now in search of the grim 
. feur of frightening my companions, knowing that | but welcome messenger; but shall patiently await 
any sudden ovement of the boat would rock the | his coming, which I trust will be soon, 
boat and fill it with water. IMopeand despair con-} “Oh! hope you will live many years yet, un- 
tinued to alternate in my bosom till we were with- | cle,” said Harry. “I would like to have you tell 
in a few rods of the ice, and the top of the boat] me about some of tho shipwrecks and battles you 
was within an inch of the surface of the water. | have witnessed.” 
At that instant our guide said: “ Perhaps I may sometime, but not to-night. It 

“We can’t get on to the ice here—the edge is | is getting late and we must retire.” 
rotten—we must go down stream a little.” B ease 

“We get on to it now or never,” I replied, and 
rose to my feet. At the same timo the water 
poured over the sides of the boat, and it went 
down just as we reached the edge of the ice. The 
strony current carried the boat with my compan- 
iuns instantly under the ice; and Isham and the 
Irishman found a grave in the “ Father of Wa- 
ters.” But L, being in an upright position, strack 
with my breast aguinst the ice, and extending my 
arms over it, held on for life. I¢ was evident that 
I could not sustain myself long; but there were 
probably a hundred persons who had been watch- 
ing us from the shore, and in them was left my 
only hope. I could see there was much stir and 
bustle among them; but it seemed an age before 
auy one started for my rescue. At length, after 
much ado, two men got in a boat and were slowly 
moving from the shore. I was again despairing, 
for the current was steadily drawing me under, 
pad, my hands were slowly losing their slippery 

old. 

At this juncture a strong man with his coat and 
hat off rushed from a shop which stood on the 
river bank, and, with one bound, leaped into the 
boat. He snatched the oars from the man who 
had them, and the boat shot like an arrow across 
the open space. He then sprang upon the ice and 
ran with the speed of a racer to my rescue. But 
my strength was fast failing—my hold almostlost. 
The hope of being saved still nerved me to the ut- 
most exertion; and just as I was sinking beneath 
the waters, and my finger ends were slipping from 
their hold, he caught me by the hair and raised 
me up; then taking hold of my arms, lifted me 
from the water. This was a nurrow escape; and 
T can never look back upon it without a shudder; 
yet, at the same time, I cannot but think how 
much misery it would have saved me had I gone 
down with my companions. 


The next morning George Graham was found 
dead in his bed. ’Twas snid he died of a discase 
of the heart. The king of terrors, whom he had 
tempted a thonsand times, came quietly and 


it his first story. 


Original. 
WEALTH, NOT WORTH. 


beautitnl 
applause 
ever detivered.] 


NOTHER web we saw, unlike those two, 

JA And he who weaving eut we almost knew; 
‘The picture of his face hung everywhere, 

u all daguerrean rooms, in thoroughiare. 
On bank notes, too, his head was often found, 
tu honor stamped, with wreaths of olive crowned. 
“Indeed.” said we,“ this weaver then is he, 

Who always gives s0 much for charity? 
Benevolence is coupled with Ais name, 
In every column of news-paper fame.” 
Amazed we stood and gazed into his face, 
‘To see if we some sign could trace; 
Some winning smile, some teeling fitting by 

And melting into tears the full-souled eye! 

Some little Witchery of joy aud mirth 
‘To chase the deep heart-shadows off from earth— 
Some emile of sweet content, or peacetul glow 

Of heavenly love. which generous deeds bestow. 
Yet all in vain we gazed—no mark was there 

Of self-denial, real happiness, or prayer, 

But all was coldly stern, and blank, aud drear— 
O! such a frigid face would freeze a tear! 

“ And could it be,” we whispered as we dreamed, 
+ That this great man was really what he seemed?” 
But there he stood, so honored. rich. aud high, 
That all must bow respect who pags him by; 

For he was great in noble deeds of fame— 

Why not? He had a golden-headca cane, 

And walked erect, quite conscious of bis worth, 
the honored titles, and bis richer birth, 

Dispising those who little deeds could do 

Of love. nor ever let their right haud kuow, 

And rather than Jose the breatu of fume 

He'd sell his conscience for an empty name! 








Chapter IV.--A Ghost Story. 


NOW pursued my journey alone with o rad- 

dened heart; for poor, kind-hearted Isham was 
bo more. The thought that he had followed me 
into danger and lost his life troubled me. I must 
relate one moro incident that occurred before I 
reached my journey’s end. 

Being anxious to proceed as fast as possible, I 
traveled one starlight night. To shorten the dis- 
tance [ took a footpath which diverged from the 
main road and led through an old Indian burying 
ground. - Being near the resting-place of the dead 
always awakened in my mind sad and solemn 
thoughts. While walking through this ancient 
burying-ground, with my head bent forward and 
eyes upon the ground, reflecting on the character 
and decay of the red-man, I suddenly looked up, 
and saw, at a short distance directly before me, a 
sight that sent an indescribable terror to my heart. 
Ie appeared to be the figure of a man, all robed in 
white, with hi: ce toward me. I stopped and 
stood as if spell-bound, gazing at the figure. Was 
it a ghost—the spirit of some departed warrior, or 
was ita human being? I could not tell. 

Thad always prided myself on my courage and 
nerve to face danger; and really believed that fear 

vas notin my nature. [ had never had my nerves 
unstrung—the late danger I had passed through 
in crossing tho Mississippi did not doit, I bad, 
through it all,as cooly and correctly calculated 
my chances of life, as if it had been a matter of 
small consequence to me. But now I trembled 
with uncontrollable fear. In vain I tried to reason 
it away by saying to myself,—‘ I do not believe in 
ghosts—there are none, and if there were, what 
should [ fear? And if it is a human being, there 
certainly is nothing to fear.” Oh! how I wished 
for my rifle! But that was at the bottom of the 
Mississippi. 

For some unaccountable reason the figure he- 
fore me mysteriously connected itself in my mind 
with my wife and child. It seemed to me as an | to be a mighty roll of charity, 
omen of some crushing calamity; I would gladly ! “Got up” to civilize barbarity! 
have turned and fled, but could not—dare not take ; 0! how he pitied poor down-trodden man 
my eyes from the object before me. At length, | Who lived at least t housandgmiles from bim! 

Aud how he prayed for Zeland’s cannibals. 
But ecorned to notice our * black animale! ” 


: : blo-who; or Ww) ‘The more we gazed, te mote our wonder grew 
I moved slowly and with difficulty; and ! that all who saw this web no cheating knew, 


‘cred as if under a heavy load. There the ob- | gr if they did the wonder greater ran, 
tood, geninwable asa grains, T stopped, still | That anybody could respect the mun! 
gazing at it and tried to make out its features, but | «yy; i 1 

its face was shrouded in white. I passed my hand OL atest 8 Rae oan eA Ole lay 
across my cyes to clear my vision, thinking it} And thus his web of lite was weaving o'er, 
might possibly be an optical delusion; but twas! AIS s+ming sound, but rotten at the core! 
all che same—mysterious, immovable. [ moved | We turned aside, our heart with pity fall, 
on agnin trembling in every joint till within reach | For one who passed for wire. but yet a fool, 
of it. I paused. [could make out nothing. There | Phat W* should hope to gain a rest above 
itstill stood. {slowly put out my trembling hand | BY 8uuding chuntics devoid of love! 

to touch it; and—“ Harry, what do you think I —- ne + 04 0+ 


This man was weaving ata loom ro high 
We scarce could see his silver shuttle fly; 
Nor did he,often look upon his web to sec 
If all was weil, or what the woof ehould be, 
But only cared to keep an outward show 

Of wonderful benevolence—you know. 
Now, stepping towards his loom to get quite near, 
We saw the cloth-beam sadly out of geer! 

His web, unrolled, lay draggling on the floor, 
And such a web we never saw before! 

Soon as the shuttle flew the web rolled on, 

All full of records biack in days by goue— 

‘A bargain over-reached was here displayed ; 

‘And there, 0 knavish trick, a penny made; 

Virtue reduced, and orphane left to roam; 

the widow driven from her humble home; 

‘The poor man's mortgage on his Jarm foreclosed, 
Just when his produce sell, or labor rose. 








And then, as if to make the contrast great, 

Up came the figure of his vast estate! 

His servants, flocks, and herds, a splendid train— 
Uis lands and palaces, attention claim; 

Theu a}) his charities, so great and graud, 

Were firmly woven in, thut they might stand 

An offset to oppression of the poor, 

And ope for him, at last. kind ieaven's door! 
Ilere now a church was weaving into view— 

Sts stained-glass windows—what a light they throw 
O'er all his deeds of charity und love, 

So unlike the radiance from above! 

‘And next a college edifice appears, 

To train poor orphans tor the higher spheres; 
Thtemarble pile. by Wim su: witely given, 

To teach men everything—but God and Heaven! 
A marble monument soon rolled along; 

*Pwar woven in his web—ah! very strong; 

And on its chupiter engraven stoud 

The name of nim whose mony iid such good! 
‘There, registered in stone of purest white, 

His virtucs for the first time came to light! 

A long subscription list next came in view— 
*Twas headed by his name—aud thus it grew 























with a powerful effort of the will, I resolved to go 
forward and ascertain if possible who or what it 
was. 


























touched 2” : ree “Mam,” said a quack of this city toa nervous 
I guess nothing—I think it was a ghost.” old lady, ‘your case is a scrutunuturury com- 
“Not so, It was neither a spirit nor yet a mor- | plaint.’ 

tal. It was no more than cold, solid wood. Inan “Pray, doctor, what is that?” 

instant the truth flashed through my mind. The 


mite, set up over the grave of a departed Indian ! be 

chief. tii 
I was now within a few days’ travel of my jour- 

ney’s ond. 








marizeen |? 
a “Ah, doctor!” exclaimed the old lady, 
I could not drive away the thought} have described my feelins’ exactly.” 





“you | 
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claimed his own, Afterward Harry Carter wrote 
down, all that evening’s conversation, and called 





(The following is an extract from“ ‘The Web of Life,” a 
oem by Charles Florida, which Is eliciting creat 
‘om Lyceums, Litcrary Associations, otc., where- 


{his bosom, or a white handkerehi 
{to the amasement of a number of larkish young; 
u “Iris the dropping of the nerves, ma’am, the! gentlemen, who, after having had their fun out of 
horrible spectre was 2 wooden statue, painted | nerves having fallen in the pizariturn, the chest’ hint, allow him to depart in_ pe 

‘ome morberous und the bead goes tizarizeen, | 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ATLUEISM. 
0 God! the simplest flower that blooms, 
And breathes 118 fragrance on the air, 
And every spire of grass that grows, 
Lheir great Creator's skill declare. 








‘Tis whispered by the evening breeze. 
Aud when the night-storm howls abrond; 
The lightning s flash, the thunders roar, 
Proclaim to man there isa God. 





The streamlet sings it as it flows 

Along its banke with murmuring sound; 
And ocean's waves in deeper tones 

Speak of the God who metes their bounds. 


Gaze upward on the evening sky, 

AV here stars in untold numbers shine; 
And list ye! while they silent sing, 

‘The haud that made us is diviue. 





Or. seck some shady solitude, 
Where forest giants proudly nod, 
And let thy soul be still while they. 


In one graud authem, sing ot God. M. M. 





THE LaTE EXCITEMENT. 


OW that the Prince of Wales has taken his 
departure, and the city has subsided from a 
stute of the highest excitement into its normal 
condition of placidity, the“ sober second thought” 
of our people finds food in retrospeetion. Did we 
or did we not overdo this matter of the reception, 
here and elswhere, for thero was no great differ- 
ence between the cities visited by the royal party? 
The French paper in New York reads us Ame! 
cans a rather sour little bomily on our enthus 
It asserts that hizher honors were paid the prince 
than the greatest and best men of the Union ever 
obtained, and if we go on at this rate we “shall 
preserve of the Republic only two very frauile 
and ephemeral things—the name and the habit.” 
We are inclined to think that our Gallic contempo- 
rary has slightly mistaken the public sentiment 
that lay beneath the pomp and parade with which 
our guest was received. [t was not a mere _frivo- 
lous outburst of enthusiasm; it was not in the 
alightest degree a manifestation of admiration for 
a political system antagonistic to our own. What 
was it then? Inthe first place the motive for the 
display was respect and yood leeling for the moth- 
er of our guest—respeet for the woman, not the 
queen; for it is as 2 wife and mother that Victoria 
is best known in this country. Then there was 
the impulse of that hospitality which is one of our 
striking characteristics; but above ail, and that 
pardonable pride, that as citizens of a free repnb- 
lic we take in the strength, the wealth, the retin 
ment and the luxury, the development of which 














which we live. There was even a latent idea_of 
antagonism in our splendid military displays, Not 
the slightest yielding of principle was involved in 
any part of the entire demonstration, We were 
proud to show that the people of this country 





ations; that in severing the ties that bound 
us to England and setting up for ourselves, we 
had achieved a brilliant success, and not made a 
deplorable failure. 
he sces any denial of republicanism in this. Tt was 








viduality. 

In these manifestations of our strength and our 
prosperity we have tan: 
England a courteous Iesson. We haveshown him, 
in a way personally agreeable, the fruits of demo- 





new page in history. Our prodigal hospitality, 
reported all over Europe, as it will be, will give 
the lie to the character that foreign despots assign 
to this country, throuzh their hircling presses, to 
hoodwink and delude thei 
our guest we have honored ourselves and onr 
country. Will our ¢ n soldiery be any the less 
patriotic hereafter because they turned out with 
fall ranks to receive the Prince of Wales? We are 

















pared very favoraby with the English and the Ca- 
nadian volunteers. 





To imagine that courtesy to the son of a forcign 
sovereizn implies a wavering of political faith is 








an idea that could only have been hatched by the 
paradoxical brain of an excited Gaul; nor do w 

believe the thought would haye been conceived or 
uttered had the recipient of these honors been the 
son of a Frenchemperor. Leta practical test be 
applied, and it wonld soon appear that devotion to 
American iustitutions is no lip-ser 
not a man who paraded on Thursday last, who, if 
uohappily war should again arise between Eng- 
land and this country, would uot hesitate to take 
acrack ar the Prince of Wales if that gallant war- 
rior should come over with his own regiment to 
back him. That such a test should never arise is 
the prayer of every true heart on both sides of the 
Atlantic, May the national colors so lately blend- 
ed in peaceful harmony never again be advanced 
against cach other in the storm of battle. 


























A ROMANTIC WEDDDING. 


OMEWHERE on the banks of the Tyne, a 
short time ago, there dwella gay ii 
wiwower, given to agricultural pur y 
however, by way of amusement than for profit 
good-natured, and well to do in the world. Ie 
Jooked about him complacently; his residence was 
well furnished, his garden well kept, but sul 
there was a want. He pondered 
on the thought, “What’s a hoase without a wo- 
man?) An empty place—a_ dismal place!” 
fully coincided in the appositenes: 
tion, and forthwith 















of the defini- 
et 10 work to supply the want. 
Unfortunately the circle of bis female acquaint- 
ances wits rather restricted; he therefore boldly 
determined to advertise for a wife! All affairs of 

















pose, by the (foolish) advertiser being paraded 
about a railway stution or street with a red rose in 
in his hand, 








ee after treating 














them handsomely at the nearest tavern. The 
present was one of the cases which terminated in 
avery different manner. A young Iady of en- 





gaging manners, (that one of the qualifica- 








we attribute to the political institutions under | gir friend.” 


could do what is reserved for the aristocracy of 


Our foreign critic is blind if 


rather a decided assertion of proud national indi- 


inclined to think that the men, as ho rode along; 
their lines in review, were thinking that they com- | 





e. There is} j 


Tle 


this kind do not terminate, as some people sup-' 


‘tions she must possess,) moderate] ' 
‘(he did not want a paragon of pertection—alas? 
Where on earth could he tind one?) and with a 
'Deantiful set of “pearly teeth,” souzht an inter- 
view with the gallant Lothario. “She came, sho 
saw, she conquered.” it was not her money, it 
was not her yood looks, (although the joyous 
Jaugh which displayed the rows of ivory was per- 
feetly charming,) but it was her fascinating man- 
ners which carried his heart captive. Well, they 
were married, and, unfortunately, there was an 
ond of a good deal of the romunce. hnitating 
the lady in punch, who addressed her husband 
shortly after marriage with, ‘“ My dear, you know 
there should be no secrets between man and wife, 
reach me the hair die!” our unhappy hero found 
that the teeth be had so much admired were—oh, 
shane! deceintul woman !—were false! This was 
asad shock to his feelings, but he was too sensi- 
ble a man to allow such a circumstance to render 
him unhappy. Was she nota hiful wife? and 
whatif she had false teeth, she had a true and 
faithful heart. So the time. passed pleasantly 
away, until, one fine morning, the confiding lus- 
jband received a frightful bill from a celebrated 


good-looking, 
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had been caught in the matrimonial trap! 
one would have thought, was adding insult to in- 
jury. But who knows the long’ suffering and en- 
‘durance of some husbands? Ue took his Joving 
wife’s part, disputed payment on account of the 
enormous cost. The dentist reminded him of the 
beautiful counterfeit of nature he had produced. 
The husband rejoined that the produce of naturo 
herself was not worth the money, He would pay 
a portion of the demand, but nothing shonld in- 
duce him to pay the whole. The dentist was in- 











exorable, and for the balance of the account 
(amounting to cighty pounds) for this famous_ ret 





of tecth, one of the officers of the sheriff of Dur- 
ham the other day levied a distress upon the goods 
and chattels of the worthy husband, and there is, 
we understand, every probability of the caso 
eventually being brought before a court of law. 





THE ART OF SALUTATION. 


IR PERTINA X McSYCOPHANT'S sole secret 
of su in life ny in his bowing, “booin’” 
ashe called it, though cringing was the appropri- 
ate word for his style of fawning on the great. 
He had no idea of any dignified mode of salut 
tion. But certainly there is n magic in a graceful 
bow which wins its way more surely than elo- 
‘quence itself. We knew a gentleman who made 
his way through the world proxperously on the 
strength of this single accomplishment, which he 
ossessed in the petiection: of Beau Brummel’s 
Ile bowed his way into 2 lucrative 
\office; he bowed himself into the coloneley of a 
fine volunteer regiment; he bowed himself into 
tthe affections of a charming 1, and, on his 
death-hed, surrounded by his nds, he bowed 
himself out of the world with inestimable grace. 
vocabulary was very limited; in fact, it con- 
sisted of the monosyllable “yes.” He was some- 
times complimented at a public dinner, but as he 
had no eloquence at his command, he always 
simply “bowed his thanks.” 























2’? You should have 
heard the thunders that went up when the large 
assembly received that inimitable salutation. 
How various are the species of the bow. There 
is the stately aristocratic bow, which freezes the 











it the future sovereign of | yery marrow in the bones of the receiver, the sort 





f acknowledgment that very rich men pay to the 
alute of very poor relations. Deep, awful, pain- 





cratic institutions. We have opened for him a ful, pitinble, is the bow of the poor debtor to the 


‘inexorable creditor whose harshness he seeks to 
-mitizate. We know a lady who, to those she fan- 
‘ ejes beneath her, bows with her eyelids; to her ad- 
‘mitted superior she courtesies to the ground, and 





subjects. In honoring ‘ emits a perfect blaze of smiles. 


: The most extraordinary bow we are acquainted 
‘with is that of a modest, clever litte friend of onrs. 
The moment he sees you approaching, up goes his 
| head, slowly, very slowly, like the bow of a ves 
sel mounting a tall wave; then, with a sudden 
pitch, down comes his head, like the same cratt 
plunging into the trouzh of the sca. A moment 
after he has recovered. his equilibrium, and goes 
' Skimming away over the tide, onan even keel, at 
| the rate of five knots an hour. Our friend, Cap- 
tnin St. Vitus, salutes in a different style. He isa 
j very severe looking man in normal moments, but 
when called upon to acknowledge an acquaintance 
a fierce erin overspreads his little wizzencd face, 
and he pulls his hat on and off half a dozen times 
ion, every limb of bis body jerk- 
fement. Itis asin—but we are 
irresistibly impelled to liken our friend to one of 
those little caricatures of bumanity which accom- 
pany the Italian organ-grinders on their tours, 
and have this way of testifying their gratimnde for 
the pence bestower rymen of Garibal- 
di, Our Cuban f uu Magnilico, 
salutes in a very different way; with a benming 
smile he lifts his broad-lcated sombrero from his 
‘head, and it descends gently again with a sort of 
{benevolent grace. A nautien! acquaintance un- 
covers with a large, liberal, sweeping motion, and 
gives his hat a rotary movement, as if he was 
about to cheer, as time and oft he has done when 
his batteries opened fire on the enemy. 
| Mr. Peeksniff has a how of bis own. It is the 
j essence of Inunility. Ife seems to say thet he 
yy worm,” but atthe same time there are indica- 
tions that he is rather proud of being a worm, as 
the ranter in the “Hypocrite” was of having 
“Drickbats throw'd at him, and crackers pinned 
to his coat tails on Kensington Common.” 

Then there is the Detective’s how—it is quick, 
peculiar. .A finger to the brim of the hat, sharp 
wink, a jerk that brings the beaver forward, anoth- 
er jerk that sends it back to its wonted place, and 
i For there are pro! ional as well ax 
styles of bowing “Ancient Mariners,’ 
pull off their tarpantin, cateh hold of a forelock 
and nse it asa downhaul to the head, while the 
right foot makes a buckward scrape that is con- 
sidered the aeme of nautical grace. On the whole, 
we come tothe conclusion that there are very few 
_ people who know how to salute gracefully, and we 
are of opinion that should sonte competent pro- 
‘fessor undertake to teach the Art of Bowing in 
six lessons, he would not only confer a recognized. 
! benefit on society, but be amply remunerated for 
| his labors. 















































































‘dentist for providing the very teeth by which he — 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Back Nomsxns of this volume gan be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


A NEW VOLUME. 
The present volume of our paper is drawing toa 
close, and we would urge upon those who intend to 
take it the next year to send in as early as possible, s0 
we cun arrange our books for the new volume. It is 
unucessary {0 say anything in favor of the paper, for it 
has been long enough before the public to establish its 
cbaracter, and place it on a firm basis. A splendid 
story by Mary A. KEanrxs, entitled “Tae WHITE 
SxLave,” will begin the new volume in 1861. It is the 
best story this lady has ever written; and those who 
read “Cecil the Wanderer” and *‘ Castillia,” can 
easily judge what a better one will be. For terms 
please read our prospectus in another column. 





Poor ParzR.—Our readers will notice that for a few 
weeks past we have used migerable paper, but that 
could not well be avoided, as our paper makers had to 
suspend operations on account of the want of water 
to run their mills; but they ave all right now, and we 
shall in about two weeks resume our good looks, and 
hope not to be so situated again. 


Union Loan Association, Office 31 Washington 
street, Boston.—This institution has been established 
nearly seyen years, and has been a great benefit torich 
and poor, to the lender as well as the borrower. 
Through its operations those who have money which 
they wish to have safely and profitably invested, can 
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have fame.” 


Original. 
A SCENE AT COMMENCEME 
T was commencement at 








there was no great sensation produced upon the 
crowd, Picrre Roberts ascended the platform; 
what was it in his manner that so riveted the eyes 
of the audience upon him? why was it, when he 
spoke, that such an electric thrill ran through-the 
frame of each one that listened, or that such en- 
thusiastic cheers of applause caused the college 
walls to echo back the hearty manifestations of 
delight? Itwas that ho, Pierre Roberts, was gifted 
witb the power which at once electrifies and car- 
ries captive the heart of man. It was a supernat- 
ural effort, and he had, by unnatural means, 
nerved himself to it. 

His mother, with a gladly beaming cye, stood 
in a remote corner of the room and listened to the 
eloquence of her only son; she had come many 
hundred miles to witness this scene, and had barely 
arrived intime. She had not seen Pi for more 
than a year. How he had changed; indeed, she 
hardly believed _it was Picrre, he was so deathly 
pale, and so different in every way. 

“oe has studied himself to death,” mentally 
reasoned the old Indy; “ but, after he gets home, 
he shall have a long resting-spell. Oh! how hap- 
py I shall be to have him with me once more.” 

His speech was ended, he dropped to the floor. 
“He has fainted!” exclaimed a hundred in one 
breath. “ Get some water!” cried others. “ Cur- 
ry him to the door!” urged one of the professors. 
M 











Prince "—“ Think of Willie”—‘ Chaos ”—“ I would 





College, and | disastrous, results that would inevitably follow, 
thousands of spectators from far and near, were 


were the Almighty to suddenly annul this divine 
congregated in the spacious halls ro listen to the | law of inequality, without experiencing the most 
speeches and witness the graduation ceremonics. | painful emotions thrilling through and through 
A number of students had deciaimed, and as yet 


all we like—“ Triumphs of Pence —"' More about the! same infinite and God-appointed “ inequality ” n and the streets of Hd 

maintains its salutary and indispensable position. | foreign cities echo to his tread—thou 

But, mankind are all more particularly interest-| blue ocean roll between him and th 
ed in noting the effects of this all-pervading law 


of inequality upon their own specics, than tracing 
its presence elsewhere. Who, then, has ever seri- 
ously contemplated the shocking, tho irreparably 


every fibre of their hearts, even penetrating the 
inmost recesses of their souls? 
No greater or more dire calamity could befall 
the human raco than that of placing them all— 
both intellectually, physically and in a pecuniary 
point of view—upon the same aimless, monoto- 
nous level or sluggish equality. Such a fiat would, 
at one feil stroke, destroy all of that energy and 
taiseworthy ambition which is now distinguish- 
ing this from all other ages, as an epoch of real 
moral, political and religious progress. All those 
high, ennobling aspirations—all those pure aims 
and indomitable promptings, which have impelled 
mankind from a state of sami-barbaric inertia, up- 
ward to a broad, noonday civlization, more frater- 
nally hopeful, even promising, than the wiscst pa- 


Banrehe of old were permitted 





reaction in human affairs, too frightful for a mo- 
ment’s unmoved contemplation. 
Once abrogate this wisely appointed law of “ in- 
equality,” and from whence would come the noble 
imitators of those bold, dauntless spirits who 
have heretofore risen up as shining lights and pi- 
onecrs in the cause of fallen, suffering humanity? 
Who, then, would stand, as it were, on the out- 
ward or front fenders of the great car of human 


‘oupled with unfaltering eloquence, continue to 





{eantime that anxious mother was rushing madly 
through the crowd, and at length reached her son; 

ie was unconscious, hut soon recovered his speech; 
ind oh! pause and pity her who had nurtured 
‘im through his younger years, who had taught 


res 


hi 
h 


face repeat the Lord’s Prayer, even before he vould 
spenk the words plainly, that his child-lips uttered 
with so much fervor. Yes, pause, dear reader, and 
pity her who was soon painfully conscious that 
her son was in a fit of the tremens. 

Follow her to the chamber where Pierre was 
conveyed, and where, after threo days of the most 
intense suffering, his earthly career was ended. 
He was naturally “smart;” we will not stop to 
think what he might have been had he not so 
abused and destroyed the powers God had given 
him. He was, for all his dissipation and reckless- 


- 


negs, one of the first in his clays, and would have 





here obtain larger profits on their capital than by the 
usual mode of investments. The laboring classes can 
here deposit their savings and realize as large divi- 
dends as can the rich, which is nearly double that 


paying one dollar for entrance fee 1o become a mem- 
ber of the Association, they can begin their deposits 
with only five dollars, and increase as they have the 
means, if not more than one dollar per mouth. The 
dividends are added to the principle every six months, 
and when the sum reaches one hundred dollars the 


investments made by any savings bank in the State. A 
depositor cau withdraw bis money at short notice. 
Those who wish to obtain mouey to purchase or im- 





for 12 years if secured by a good mortgage. It will 
be repaid in 144 equal montuly parts; aud the eum 
paid back each month is uot more than his house rent 
would be for the same time, and at the eud of the 
twelve years or less, he will own a house with but lit- 
tle effort. The whole cost to him will be ouly at the 
rate of about 7 per cent interest, which is the legal in- 
terest in some of the states. 

‘Yhose who wish to make application to invest money 
can cal} at the office as above, and all necessary infor- 
mation will be given by the secretary of the inetitu- 
tion. Those who wish to deposit as in a savings bank 
can have a pass book by culling aud making a small) 
deposit, ‘The dividend on all deposite, however amall, 


witt be from eight to teu per cent per annuum to all its 
members. 





AocEPTED.—" It may be trne”’—“ God is Love »— 
“A Leaf trom memory "—"Oh, Maggie, L am lonely 


died in disgrace. 
which they receive at any savings bank in thecity. By 





: pak ae ‘ to him by his better-half, Sarah Jane Smooth, 
depositor will receive his or er dividend in ensh semi-| with a temper notover even. But if Mrs. Smooth’s 
annually, All investments of this lustitution are se- | temper is somewhat rough it is not rough cnough 
cured by first moitgages on real estate aud are sule as 


graduated with the highest honors if nature had 
procrastinated her rights even one day more. 
But this was his last effort, and his mother was 
compelled to return to her distant home alone, 
and with the mournful thought that her son had 


Ina CLayTon. 


Original. 
AN EASY MAN. 
R. SAMUEL SMOOTU is a round, red-faced, 


place where centre all our carthly affections, and 
to dream of, would | compel us to exclaim, while our hearts beat high 
loose their potency, cnusing a sadly detrimental 


importance, 


first our childhood played, where we oftimes re- 
cei 

care; where we were fondly cheered through all 
the shifting and transitory scenes incident to child- 
5 i ca hood by the soothing voice of affection burstin; 
Progress, and, by their unwearied exertions, | upon the ear in music aa sweet and soft as the dy- 
< v aoe 

fire the hearts of the people with that reformatory ing zophiyr’s whispering, tones that breathe a mel- 
¢ 





he may roam’ in distant landa, 


eh the dark 
0 Jan 
nativity; though scenes as enchanting and deh 
ful as ever feasted the poet’s soul meet his e © at 
evory step, and linger around him as if desirous 
to make glad his heart, though forests smile with 
verdure, and merry warblers laugh out in son, 
and though all nature smile joyously, as if to grat. 
ify his taste, to warm his heart, and enliven his 
extent 5 4 
say, let him wander through scenes th 
enchanting and pleasures the Snot exalted ant 
refined, and where is the man who can forget his 
home—that spot to which he is united by the most 
tender tics which bind him to his kindred nature 
and his mother earth? He cannot forget, cannot 
erase from his memory all recollections of home 
without breaking through the firmest texture of 
bis nature unless a change, a bitter and sordid 
change come over that heart; unless misanthropy, 
that wizard hag, pour never-dying hatred into his 
rey soul, 
herever wo may go memory still follows 

and she frequently leads us back 10 the halle of 
our futhers, the scenes of our childhood, and the 


at the force of its truth and the mightiness of fe 


‘ Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home,” 


It is a place rendered doubly dear by the attrac. ; 
‘ions which it possesses. It is the place where 


ived the caresses of maternal tenderness and 





lement unrest, which alone possesses the vivifying 


ancholy yet delicious sadness over the soul. 


potency of paviug the way for that bright, millen- a he & 
nial era foretold in Holy Writ? Then no enno-| ma: 


‘ave is called or denominated the home of 
es, the dark, the dreary and the 
ee sions of the tomb 
bling, no progressive ambition would prompt the fe 
; our fathers, 
poet, the scholar, the statesman, the artizan, the 
im to kneel at her knee, and with au upturned {+b 


are our home, the home of 
There we shall rest with thom in 


as there would be no competitors. A perfect ap- 
atby or stolid indifference would then spread its | ajg 
baleful fall over the entire mental and physical 


Rone ANl civilization, all fraternal love and all 
hYis 








observance—would at once cease; thereby opening 


positive progress flashed along man’s pathway. be 


and desires. 
nd 


of 
Mankind would become so apathetic 


2 





8 

fraternal sympathy now giving zest to life—all 
U 

8 
8 to 
ardently transported lovers, would at once degen- 
erate into mere icicle indifference. 





otent urgent— 





portly individual, of about the age of forty, 
with any quantity of little incumbrances presented 


to sharpen her worthy spouse in the least. 


The 
f 


act is, Mr. Smooth believes in taking things 


u 


“ Tuke it casy, my son!” he exclaimed to one of, 
the young Smooths aforesaid, who complained of 
the “ severe lickings ” administered to him by the 
schoolmaster of the village where Mr. Smooth re- 
sided. 

“Aye! but he won’t give it me easy, father!” 
answered the young hopeful, who could not com- 
prehend the parental philosophy. 

“No matter, my son; take it easy.” 

And so Smooth travels smoothly over life’s 
highway; though the road be covered with flint- 
stones and briars, he “takes it easy,” which, 
somohow, seems to make it easy, at least so says 
Smooth. Jamus. W. McDermott. 


Original. 
THE LAW OF INEQUALITY. 


HEN Omnipotence first conceived—if mere 
human reasonings were not too irreverent 





—* An Indian Adventure »—* Musings "—"A song of 
the Wood ”—" Atheism "—* Despair not”—Luequal- 
ity "—** Lines on the death of Emma E. 2.” —“'Lo Liz 
zie B. $.".—* Lines"—The Cottage Girl”—“To L. 
W.—* Art thou then goue ”—* be ever near me ”— 
“To Mire G. A. D.”— To the old oak tree °— Wild. 
Winds of Autumn ”—' Despair "—“ 0, could I die” 
— Love aud Pride,” by Nellie Wild—* The Burial of 
the Gipsey Cluld”—“The advantages of Poverty ”— 
“No better yet”—"* When I am dead ?—* Maude ”»— 
“fis past —* Home ”—* Stanzas to a Lady °—“1 


in this connection—the sublimely grand idea of 


worlds or planetary systems out of the dark, im- 
penetrable chaos then occupying all space (if the 


i i active upward and onward motion all truly God- 
creating a vast, even boundless community of 


» upon wholly discontinuing all further repinings— 
term “ space” is allowable here) there went forth | in connection with this so imperfectly understood 
with the above grand inception a divine decree, | law of inequality—what an incalculable amount of. 
that one of the immutable laws of nature should | real misery would they avoid? Thereby affording 
consist in @ universal and all-pervading “‘inequal-|them ample time and opportunities for a wide- 
ity.” 3 , spread intellectual culture and practical usefulness 
This unchanging law of nature is clearly per-| unknown before. 
ceivable all throughout the vegetable kinydom. 


the entire boundless universe. 





while working out its most glorious achievements | us 


xist, to simply vegetate in a world where the | ar 


and realizations? 


inwardly consoles himself with the philosophy |soul’s ever impatient longings were hopelessly | grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking us 
bat it is best to take things casy. 


chained to a tread-mill round of mere equal aims | in 


felicity, would not only assume an anomalous 

character, but their fulfillment would become an 

impossibility. 

What folly—what moral criminality, then, for 
even the humblest of God’s creatures to murmur 
because they occupy positions below the more fa- 
vored, when that vory inequality furnishes the ele- 
vating incentives for duily raising the meck, the 
lowly, and the ood to the highest and most use- 
ful stations in life’s great battle; while keeping in 





appointed reforms. 
And, finally, were mankind to nobly resolve 





Jamrs ANDREWS. 


7 el 7 ace. The war, the tumult, the strife and con- 
business or professional man to excel, inasmuch | ten: 
lace of our repose unheeded. The griefs, the tri- 


condition of the living can never disturb the slum- 

| " iC bering manes of mortality, or awaken one single 

jan improvement—if not even its outward | pang “in the bosoms of those who have sought a 
z a T : green grave, a resting place and a home. 

anew the floodgates of immortality, vice and crime | ° 

far wider than they were ere the brilliant light of 


« eternal home of man. The giant mind was never 
Were the almighty to annul or render inopera-| destined to sleep in the dust. 

tive this just and all essential law of inequality, | faculties of the soul can never be brought down to 
the entire ocean of human life would become one | darkness and the worm. The intellectual powers 
vast sea of motionless, stagnated thought, action 


the frozen summits of the Alps, the receptacle of 
othful as to wholly cease loving and wor- | cternal snows, can never be bound toearth. They 
hipping their munificent Creator! All the pure, | boast of a higher origin than mortality; from God 

they came, and, when they shall have shaken off 
hat immaculate love for parents, and, in turn, the | the cumbrous mass of clay which holds them in 
ame for offspring—all those tender and endearing | vondage, he shall then call them back to heaven 
entiments between husbands and wives, or more 


have an existence beyond the tomb; it cannot ve 

that carth is man’s only abiding-place; it cannot, 

Without this ever-active and ally be that our life is a bubble cast upon the ocean of 

now so nobly impelling man forward towards the | eternity to float a moment uy 

ultimate fulfillment of his divincly-ordained mis-| then sink into nothingness. 

sion—a pall of hopeless, rayless despair would | the high and glorious aspirations, which leap like 

forevermore cnshroud, not only this world, but| angels from the temple of our hearts, are forever 

‘Who, then, would | wandering about unsatistied? Why is it that the 

care to live, when all those high, holy promptings | rainbow and the cloud comes over us with s beauty 

which now vouchsafes to lite its highest aspirations | that is not of earth, and then puss off antl leave 

to muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is 

easy. He is always seen smiling and saying “no |—~were wanting? Who would desire to merely | it that stars which hold their festival of loveliness 

matter”? when misfortune knocks at his door, and | ¢ 

prove real estate, or for business purposes, can have it 


Then, how unwise, how unjust to God, and flagi- | human beauty are presented to our view, and then 
tiously wrong in itself, for exring man to call in| taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
question this immutable and all-pervading law of | affection to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
“inequality,” when a little reficction must per-| hearts? We are born fora higher destiny than 
suade even the most thoughtless or superficial ob- | earth. There is a realm where the rainbow never 
servers that, without this law, human life would | fades, where the stars will be spread out before 
at once lapse. into a mere brute or aimless exist- | us 


ence, while the Creator’s present plans, in connec- | where the beautiful beings which here pass before 
tion with man’s mundane happiness and celestial | us 


tion which agitate the world will pss over the 


and afflictions which pervade every rank and 


ut there is a higher and more exalted view to 
taken of this subject. Heaven is the final ind 





Tho heaven-born | 


man, which are capacitated to tower aloft like 


fiourish in immortal bloom. Aye, man must 





Ron its waves and 
iise why is it that 


ound the midnight throne are set above the 


their unaproachable glory? - 
And, finally, why is it that the bright forms of 


like islands that slumber on the ocean; and 


will stay in our presence forever. i 


~P. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THINKING. 
HINKING, thinking, always thinking, 
Ig the busy soul of man; 
Never wearying of its duty, 
Carrying out its Maker's plan. 
Never does it dream of stopping, 
But its onward motion keeps; 
Visits all the realms of dream-land 
‘While the care-worn body sleeps. 


Thinking, thinking, foolish thinking 
Softly steale o'er many minds; 
‘Leads them into wildering mazes, 
Naught of entertaiument tinds, 
Stenls away the precious moments, 
‘Leave no recompense bebind, 
But a lengthened list of toilies 
Yo the sad despouding mind. 


First, making its appearance in those minute, Orixinal. 
fringe-like mosses and ferns, outcroping from the RE oe . “ 

think of thee »—"* Evening Song »—“Stanzus”—“Dost | various animal and vegetable substances, during HOME COLLECTIONS. 
Remember?"— Speak not of the Fast »— Waiting | theix slow or rapid decay. From these minute be- ex Tany thousand sweet recollections are as- 
for a Letter —" Oh, plant no roses ou my grave »— | ginnings—which axe only perceptible, in all their sociated with the name of home, that place 
“The old School House;” we have the promise of a infinitesimal luxuriance, by the uid or a powerful | where, cradied in a mother’s arms, our heads pil- 

2 {sketches from the exme sbic pen—“ The microscope—on, up through all the various gener- | lowed upon the bosom of maternal affection, we 
etait GiCAE os Pride »—* Tell uy al famiiies, until the forest monarchs, in all their | smiled at the thought of danger, when not a cloud 
wife's farewell »—* Womau’s Pride” —“ Tell me, Lu-| p.imeyal grandeur, are reached. of sorrow or of care dimmed even for a moment 
ju”—* Ob, maid of the golden tress "—~ Babies”—|" In passing to the animal kingdom, we find this | the horizon of our existence, 
“To J.B. Howe ”—* A Fortune Hunter” will be ex- | law of ‘ incquality ” still in the ascendant. From 





Thinking, thinking, wicked thinking, 
Q! can human creature tell 
ANl the daring deeds of darkness 
Which from this deep fountain well? 
Drop the curtain o’er the picture! 
Close your eyes and let it pares 
Dwell not on a sight so shocking— 
Horrid aud forbidding macs. 














Thinking, thinking, careful thinking, 
Fills the miud with wholesome food; 

Sends abroad bright gems of wisdom, 

Day-star of the great and Rood: 

: Who can forget the home of his infancy, with Al the word itl enowledee f ” 

amiued; we hope it will be found good—1 would not | those countless tamilics of scmi-invisible infusoria | its numerous endearments, the joy, delight, and Brey ‘thi i een ehiuking 

if L could”—“The Willow Tree”—* Our lips have |—peopling every jugged rock, marine shell and | pleasure that was his when he reposed in its Moet wich. due submission yield. 

met ”?— “ Indignation » — ‘fhe White Cravat — mineral substance lining the oceun’s fathomless | smiles and securely dwelt within the lovely bor- 

* Lines by same author? — “ Bella Carter, or the bed—on, up through every link of one continuous | ders of its kind and endearing protection. Where 


Thinking, thinking, holy thinking, 
chain, to man! And from that first stand-point | is the one who can utterly erase from the tablet of Purifies the heart and life; 
of possible intelligence and accountability, still|his memory that sunniest spot on earth, though Goverus every sitet PaesiOD oy. 
Deorimup.—"0'd Bachelors"—“To 2 mourning | upward to Him, who instillated the all-wise law | yours on years have passed and gone, fled to min- Lightene enict and poitens s0rrow, 
mother ”— ‘To my friend, Wili” —“Lines for Mattie’s | NOW Under consideration. 
Aibum *— To Jobunie H. — A Serenade —* No” 


Fills the soul with joy and love; 
—* Haunted »—" A mounligut 1everie "—“ Sadness” 


Fits the Cinistian for a dwelling 
‘An the promised home above. 





Changes of Life »— Lulie Beaumont.” 





gic in the chaos of by-gone ages, since the scenes 
‘hus, everywhere, above, bencath and around | of childish sports have greeted with their winning 
us, do we see and feel the presence of this indis- | blandishments and enchanting decorations his ar- LrLu8. 
aie mite eat tea pensable law. From the most magnificent suns | dent gaze. - ; 
—*The Moon *— beaver ed Leaves from the Ger-| and constellations, geming the floor of heaven,| I once more ask, where is the one who can ban- 

man;” we do not like German puetry, generally; we | throughout all the wide and endlessly diversified |ish from his mind every recollection of his home, 

copy one of the selections, 0. could 1 die,” which is | fields of intelligent and unintelligent matter, this | @ 


ven though it be fraught with tears. Although 


———— 


Tnx lady who knit her brows has comment 
& puir of socks. 
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Original. 
THE SEA-SIDE. 


ARE! hear ye the music which the wild winds are 
wanting 2 
¥rom yonder broad ocean, so deep and so blue? 
°Tis the song of the billows. now rolling and bursting, 
Commingled with that of the gull and sea-mew. 


See! the wild waves are flying with white robes around 
them 
To the strand where for hundreds of yeara they have 


One; 
Then, rdlreating to gather momemtum, they thunder 
In 


loud pealing grandeur aud terrible toue. 


On the rock-beaten summit the eea-birde are ecreaming 
‘Their notes on the fierce wintry biasts of the north, 

And the eagle, ft emblem of'all that is fearless, 
Vorebodiugly screams as he plumes bie flight forth. 


Look! see ye the sand-shells, how they brilliantly 
le 


7) 
On the emoothe shining borders of the Jand sound- 


ing shore? 


__ “Tam Mark Ruthson,” the chief replied; and 
in those painted features Iremembered the hypo- 
critical face of the consummate villian. 

There was no pity in his heart, and I read our 
doom in those hard features. 
““Do you sce yonder tree,” said he, in a quick, 
sharp voice. “Before night your boy will be 
bound to the tree, and his young scalp will be 
clipped from his head by my savage friends, and 
you will remain, and inthe morning will share his 
‘ate.” 
A_ scornful silence was his answer. O, how 
quickly the day flew and night approached; and, 
just as twilight was setting in, a ruthless savage 
seized him roughly by the arm and bound him to 
the tree. First, he waved his tomahawk over his 
head to frighten him, but the boy’s blue eyes look- 
ed steadily at the savage in scorn, and his cheek 
never blanched. In rage at his utter scorn, the 
Indian raised his tomahawk for the last time. In- 
stinctively my hand rested on my little revolver. 


On the brink of old octan they've grown to perfection, | I felt surc of my aim. I raised it, slowly pointing 


And they look as they did in the ages of' yore. 


Far out on the ocean, where the billows are rolling, 
‘The winds are now waiting the gallant s! 


6 OL, 
And the broad foaming tracks they are leaving behind 


them 
Show the well-beaten paths over which they have 
gone. 
And, as night gathers round on this wild scene of 
randeur, 
And the long slender shadows tremble out on the 


deep, 
Then the wind dieth down to the calm, gentle whisper, 
And all, save the noige of the waves, goes (o sleep. 
Gxo. WW Lx Cato, 


Original. 
AN INDIAN ADVENTURE. 


l WAS the acknowledged belle of Clinton, a 
smaul village bordering on the western wilder- 
ness. I could out-shoot any one, even the old 
woodsmen that thronged our village. My mother 
was kept in perpetual alarm by my daring ex- 
ploits; in fact, as the old trappers said, I was cut 
out for a backwoodsman’s wife. I had two lovers 
then; one was Harry Cheverly, and the other 
Mark Ruthson. Harry Cheverly was a splendid 
specimen of an American backwoodsman, with a 
heart true as steel; and, to my inexperienced eyes, 
BS was the very personification of manly excel- 
lence, 

Mark Ruthson was contrary to him in every re- 
spect. Handsome he was, but on his face was 
such a smooth, hypocritical expression that I per- 
fectly detested him. He seemed aware of my dis- 
like, and assuming an air of injured innocence, he 
presscd his suit with the utmost zeal. 

One evening, as I was riding out, enjoying the 
Mouatain scenery, I approached a little eminence 
on which there was a thick growth of underwood; 
as [ passed it, Mark Ruthson rode out and joined 
me; he-pressed his suit with his usual fervor; his 
hypocritical face looking, if possible, more re- 
pulsive thanever. He finally offered me his hand 
and heart. Rising in my seat I said, 


“Mark Ruthson, no words can express the dis- 
you ever insult me 


gust [ feel for you; and, if 
ayain I will cowhide you, sir. 


{t would be impossible to depict the expression 


of rage that swept over his face. 


“Jane Mannering, mark my words; I will be 


revenged!’” 


Casting him a glance of unutterable contempt, I 


whipped up my horse and soon lost sight of him. 


The next day Mark Ruthson left the village and 
went, no one knew where. A year from that day 
Harry Cheverly and I were married, and, with the 

best wishes of 


blessing of my mother, and the 
our friends, started for the Western wilds. 


I will pass over a space of ten years, during 
which a substantial log cabin had been built; rude 


though it was, love made ita little palace. Our 
hearts were also gladdened by our little Eddie, the 
image of his father, and a noble little fellow. 
About this time we heard news of the depreda- 
tions that the Indians were committing, by some 
passing stragglers which filled us with temporary 
uneasiness, but our fears soon passed away, and 
‘we regarded these reports as greatly exaggerated 
or totally untrue. 

One evening Eddie returned from bis daily ram- 
ble, bringing with him a moccasin, which be said 
he had found in the woods. This filled me with 
alarm and uneasiness. I felt a presentimént of 
coming danger. 

The next morning I mentioned my fears to Har- 
ry, but he only Jaughed at my terror, and playful- 
ly handing me a little revolver, bade me defend 
myself like a man, and then went to the wood to 
his daily work. I slipped the revolver playfully 
in my pocket, but could not wholly divest myself 
of my fears. 

For an hour I sat in my low rocking chair, with 
my child by my side, counting the minutes as they 
flew, when my attention was attracted by a slight 
noise in the opposite side of the room. Looking 
quickly around, to my dismay and terror [ saw a 
dozen Indians evidently just returned from war, 
each bearing his bleeding scalps. The foremost 
advanced and appeared to be the chief of the par- 
ty. Heapproached, and would have laid rough 

hands on me, when my darling boy, raising him- 
self to his full height, his blue eye flashing, de- 
manded what they meant by their intrusion, and 
how they dare lay violent hands on his mother. 

The chief paid no attention to him, but bade 
his warriors bind us, which was quickly done; and, 
after a few moments the chiefs retired in consulta- 
Hons seizing the opportunity, I scratched on the 

wall— 

“ Harry, we are in the hands of the Indians.” 

The chiefs soon returned, and we were borne 
with rapid but noiseless steps into the depths of 
the wiklcrness. The chief who had bound us now 
attracted my attention. I was sure I had seen Lim 
before; where, [could not say. 

Three days and nights without stopping, we 


were borne away from home, and the fourth day | a 


it at the savage’s heart and fired. With a fright- 
ful yell he sprang into the air and fell dead. 

With a scream of rage the Indians rushed upon 
me; another one fell by my revolver. Again Lat- 
tempted to fire, but my pistol snapped; throwing 
it away, I resigned mysclf to die; and, just as the 
foremost Indian was about to sink his knife in my 
bosom, the sharp crack of a rifle was heard and 
the Indian fell, bathed in his own blood. The 
next moment the stalwart Harry Cheverly leaped 
into the ring. All the Indians fied but their chief, 
who rushed upon my husband, shouting, 

“Ha! Harry Cheverly, revenge at last!” and 
pointed his pistol, which missed fire. The next 
moment my husband’s knife was in the renegade’s 
heart. Our meeting I need not describe. Harry 
had scen the lines I wrote him,,and started just in 
time to save my life and that of his child. We 
were troubled no morc by, savages, for the next 
year old Tippecanoe, with the avenging riflemen 
under his command, cleated the forest of our 
dusky foe. . 


Original. 
ALT THOU THEN GONE? 
HAT! art thou then gone? 
Could’st thou not spare me? 
And am [ alone? 
Art thou not near me? 


Answer me dearest; 
O! let not my heart 
Sink in this sorrow, 
Sweet hope from me part. 


Come, with thy tresses 
Gently enfold me; 

Of let me again 
In beauty behold thee. 


Rouee from thy. slumber 
And shake off this sleep; 
Never desert me— 
O! see how 1 weep. 


They say it is death! 
Tl not believe it; 

*Tis but their fancy ; 
Wake, and deceive it. 


List to the music 
Of birds in the grove; 
They echo the notes 
We taught them, sweet love. 


tresses 


Come, with thy 
me; 


Fondly enfo 
O} let me again , 

In beauty behold thee. 
BurprtT Hows. 


Original. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY. 


‘OU wear out your old clothes. You are not 
troubicd with many visitors. You are exen- 
orated from making calls. Bores donot bore you. 
Sponges cannot haunt your table. [tinerant bands 
do not play before your window. You avoid the 
nuisance of serving on juries. No one thinks of 
presenting you with 2 testimonial. No tradesman 
irrates you by asking,—“ Is there any other little 
article to-day, sir?” Begging letter writers leave 
you alone. Imposters know it is useless to try to 
“bleed” you. You practice temperance. You 
swallow infinitely Jess poison than others. You 
are saved a deception, many a headache. And, 
lastly, if you have a true friend in the world, you 
are sure, in a very short space of time, to discover 


the agreeable fact. C. HP. 
TH more difficult it is to acquire a proper 
knowledge of the internal parts of the human 
body the more necessary itis to profit by the la- 
bors of skillful anatomists. With the view of fa- 
cilitating the knowledge of those parts, I shall 
here present the reader with a short description 
of them. The structure of the heart, the great 
spring of life and motion, first merits our atten- 
tion, This viscus, situated in the chest, is com- 
posed of muscular fibres, curiously interwoven; 
two cavities, called ventricals, separated from 
each other by a partition, form the interior of this 
organ. Contiguous to the heart, within the chest, 
are the lungs, which ahernately open and shut, 
when they receive or expel the air, something after 
the manner of a pair of bellows; they nearly fill 
the whole cavity of the chest, which is lined with 
a very fine membrane called the pleura. 
The abdomen is separated from the chest by a 
tauscle called diaphragm, and contains several vis- 
cera, the most important of which is the stomach, 
a membranous bag which receives and digests the 
food. To the right of the stomach is the liver, 
which secretes bile from the blood, a part of which 
is received into a little hag attached to the liver, 
and called the gall-bladder; it is conveyed from 
thence into the intestines, and stimulates them to 
action. On the opposite side, and near the stom- 
ch, is situated the spleen, a spongy viscus of an 


SKETCH OF THE HUMAN BODY- 


we stopped in a small hollow, which I found strew- | oval figure, the use of which is not rightly under- 


ed with boues and skulls. 


While contemplating | stood. Beucath the liver on one side and the 


this scene with horror, [ looked up, and the In- | spleen on the other, are the kidneys, which secrete 


diun chief stood before me. 
his dark features, he said, in good English, 


, “Though you have forgotten me, Jane Manner- | uterus. 
ing, for so I will call you, I have by no meens for- | si 
divided into smull and large. 
the alimentary matter which has passed through 


gotten you.” 
“Who are you?” I said. 


With a sneer over | from the blood an aqueous fluid, afterwards con- 
veyed to the bladder by two excretory ducts called 


Iu the lower parts of the abdomen are 
ituated the intestines, a long membranous tube, 
In the small part, 





tho stomach is converted into chyle, and the por- 
tion that remains unfit for nourishment 1s expelled. 
by the lower and larger division of the tube. The 
intestines are connected with the mesentcry, a 
membranous duplicature, which contains numer- 
ous fine vessels, called the lacteals, as they contain 
the chyle or milky fluid separated from the food. 
There are also numerous glands in this orzan call- 
ed mesentric glands; the lactcals enter these, and 
from thenee proceed tothe thoracic duct, or the 
tube which carries the chyle into the blood. The 
whole internal surface of the abdomen is lined 
with a membrane called peritoneum, which covers 
all the viscera; and a fatty production of which, 
called omentum, lies on the superior surface of the 
intestines. 

These are. the principal viscera in the abdomen 
and chest; but there are several others connected 
with them. At the beginning of the ucck is 
the oesophagus and the trachea, The msopha- 
gas is the tube through which the food passes from 
the mouth into the stomach, and the trachea is the 
tube through which the air passes from the mouth 
into the lungs; a siall valve at its superior oriftice, 
while it admits the passage of nir, prevents that 
of any other fluid or substance, which, by its irri- 
tation in the lungs and air-vessels, would be the 
occasion of fatal consequences, There is a valve 
also placed in that orifice of the stomach which 
enters the intestines; it opens to suffer the food to 
pass, but prevents its returning. 

Within the cranium or skull is situated the brain, 
enveloped in a very five membrane full of blood- 
vessels, and called pia mater; a second membrane, 
much thicker aud stronger, adheres to the internal 
surface of the cranium; and between these is a 
third membrane, so very delicate and transparent 
as to be scarcely perceptible. Besides theso parts, 
each of which has a determinate place, there are 
others which are dispersed over the whole body, 
such as bones, arteries, veins, lymphatic vessels, 
muscles and nerves. Tho bones are united togeth- 
er by joints, and serve to support the body, to ren- 
der it capable of motion, and to preserve and pro- 
tect the softer parts. Veins and arteries circulate 
throughout the body. The nerves, of which ten 
principal pair are enumerated, are small white 
cords; they proceed from the brain, are distributed 
to every part of the body, and are the organs of 
sensation and motion. ‘The whole body is full of 
pores sosinall as to be imperceptible to the nuked 
eye; and through these is continually exading a 
subtile matter called the insensible perspiration. 
No less wisdom is maniestted in the fluid than in 
the solid parts of the body. The blood, chyle, 
lymph, bile, marrow, and the different kinds of 
viscious aud glutinious humor ssecreted by various 
glands; their different properties, their destina- 
ions, effects, and the manner in which they are 
separated and prepared ; their circulation and ren- 
ovation; all bespexk the most astonishing art and 
the profoundest wisdom. 

Let us now recapitulate all the excellencies of 
our structure. The bones, by their solidity and 
their joints, form the foundation of this beautiful 
superstructure; the ligaments are tendinous cords, 
which unite different parts together; the muscles 
are fleshy substances, which perform their func- 
tions like clastic sprihgs; the nerves, which extend 
to the most distant part of the body, communicate 
the power of sensation, and enables the different 
organs to perform their functions; whilst the arte- 
ries and veins, like inexhaustible rivulets, pour the 
life-streams to every part. The centre of circula- 
tion is the heart, from, and to which all the blood 
proceeds; and respiration is performed by means 
of the lungs. The stomach and intestines are the 
organs where the food undergoes those changes 
which are necessary for the support of life. The 
brain is the common centre from which the nerves 
proceed to communicate sensation to the body, 
and enable the senses to receive the impressions 
which they convey to the soul. 

Adorable Creator! how wonderfully hast thou 
formed us! Though the heavens, which so mag- 
nificently display thy glory, were not to exist, 
though I was the only being upon the fuce of the 
earth, the admirable structure of my body alone 
would suffice to assure me of the immensity of thy 
power, and convince me of thy immeasurable wis- 
dom! Let us, then, as often as we meditate upon 
this wonderful organization of our bodies, praise 
Him who has so formed us, and offer up our 
thanksgiving for his manifest goodness. 


Original. 
THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
[ KNEW a spot where the fowerets grow 
On the banks of the rippling stream. 


That dances along with murmuring flow, 
Like music when heard iu a dream. 


A little white cot, built with beauty and grace, 
‘The careless spectator may see 

Within its neat windows, yet still is that place 
More dear than all others to me. 


‘Twas there when my ewift-running current of life 
Was bathed in the sunlight of youth; 

Unswept by the raging convulsions of strife, 
But strong with the vigor of truth. 


As bright as the bow in the rear of the storm, 
More fair than the queen’s dazzling crown, 
First came to my vision the angelic form 
Of beautiful sweet Effie Brown. 
CoLumBia. 


A WANDERER AND HIS BRIDE. 


IX years ago the son of a day-laborer, then re- 
siding in the town of Campton, a rough un- 
couth youth of seventeen, left the counsel did re- 
straints of his parental roof to find for himself a 
means of livelihood, not by his own choice or con- 
sent, however, but because his father’s well-order- 
ed house could no longer contain one so idle and 
headstrong. 
By his provident parent he was bound as an ap- 
prentice to a carpenter of a neighboring village, 
who was evory way worthy of the trust conferred ; 
but the refractory lad soon became disgusted with 
his new employment, and at the end of a twelve- 
month deserted his master. Having proceded se- 
cretely to Sandwich, he there concluded a bargain 
for himself, by the conditions of which he was to 
be made an accomplished shoemaker; yet his em- 
ployer, discouraged by the indocility of his awk- 
ward pupil, dismissed him at the termination of 
one month. Not long afterward he was hired by 





a farmer in an adjoining town, with whom he was 
getting along sincothly, when by his carelessness 
a stack of hay was sect on fire, and this accident 
cost him his place. With his scanty earnings he 
now made his way to New Bedford, Mass., wbere 
he shipped himself on board a whaler for a cruiso 
to the Pacific; but when the voyage of almost three 
years duration ended, he had not saved a penny. 

esiring no more experience of the sea, he obtain- 
ed employment with a gardner in Middlesex coun- 
ty, in Which situation he appears to have spared 
no pains to win the esteem of his patron, and his 
efforts were not unsucccssfal. 

Hard by was the aristocratic residence of a gen- 
tleman of wealth, with whom lived an orphan 
grand-daughter, the same being hia ward, as she 
had inherited a considerable property by her fa- 
ther’s will, to be delivered when she attained the 
age of twenty-one years, or when earlier married, 
with the approbation of her guardian, As if the 
good genius of the unlucky apprentice had at last 
found lim, he won the heart of his fair neighbor 
and the promise of her hand, in spite of her social 
prospvets and the bitter opposition of her friends. 
On the 3rd inst., the Jovers were clundestinely mar- 
ried, and on the following day they arrived ut the 
house of the bridegroom’s father. He appeared a 
little older and a little moro improved than the 
rude urchin we had known as the pest of the neigh- 
borhood of his youth, while his merry, blushing 
bride, seemed a fair, exotic flower brought to that 
humble home. 

Last Friday morning they left in their own car- 
riaze, with the intention of immediately removing 
tothe West, the lady haviug bro’t along three thou- 
sand dollars in éash, which she had procured as a 
part of her inheritance, though by means altogeth- 
er inconsistent with the provisions of her father’s 
will. Toward the evening of the very same day 
her guardian, accompanied by an officer, arrived 
in Campton, determined to recover the money, and 

repared to cause the arrest of his grand-daughter 
if this purpose should render it necessary; but 
finding that he had come too late, he quietly took 
his departure, evidently concluding not to need- 
lessly publish abroad the fancied disgrace of his 
family. 


MEANNESS IN BUSINESS. 


S a general thing it will be found, other things 
being equal, that he who was most liberal is 
post successful jn business. Of course we do not 
mean it to be inferred that a man should he prodi- 
gal in his expenditures, but that he should show 
to his customers, if he is a trader, or to those 
whom he may be doing any kind of business with, 
that in all his transactions, as well as social relu- 
tions, he acknowledges the everlasting fact, that 
there cau be no permanent prosperity or good fi 
ing in a community where benefits are not recip- 
rocal. We know of instances where traders have 
onjoyed the profits of hundreds of dollars’ worfh 
of trade, and yet have exhibited not the slightest 
disposition to reciprocate even to the sinallest 
amount. Now what must necessarily follow from 
such a course? Why, simply the loss of large an- 
nual profits, in the loss of trade, which, under a 
more liberal system, might have becn retained. 
The practice of some men seems to be to make as 
little show in the way of business as possible. 
Such 0 one, if atrader, takes no pains with the ap- 
pearance of his store. Everything around him is 
in a worn-out dilapidated, dirty condition. To 
have it otherwise would cost a dollar for whitc- 
wash, and perhaps five for painting, and a few dol- 
lars besides for cleaning up and putting things in 
order, And so he plods on and loses hundreds of 
dollars worth of custom for the want of attention 
to these matters, while his more sagucious neigh- 
bor keeping up with the times and having an eye 
tu appearances, does a prosperous business. Anoth- 
er will spend no money in any way to make busi- 
ness for fear he should not get it back again. 
Consequentiy he sends ont no circulars, distrb- 
utes no handbills, publishes no advertisements, 
but sits down croaking about hard times, mourn- 
ing over the future prospect of notes tu pay, 10 
money, and no trade, and comes out just where 
he might expect to come, short; while his neigh- 
bor, following in a different track, doing all that is 
necessary to be done to make business, has busi- 
ness, and is not short, but has money toloan; and 
it would be just like him to get twelve per cent, 
perhaps more for the use of it, and we should not 
blame him for doing so. The times have changed. 
and the manner of doing business now is different 
from whatit used to be. It would be just as fool- 
ish to insist upon doing business now in the vld- 
fashioned way as it would be to insist upon trav- 
elling with an ox-team instead of a railroad; to 
get news by tho old-fashioned stages instead of 
having it brought by the telegraph. 

The times demand men of enlarged, liberal, en- 
ergetic souls, men who will keep up with the world 
as it goes, men of hearts, too, who not only desire 
to go ahead themselves, but take pleasure in see- 
ing others succeed, and who have public spirit 
enough to du something for, and rejoice in the 
prosperity of the people. We cannot bave tvo 
many sucit men, and. the result of their influence 
will be felt throughout the whole community. 
Their success will be observed and emulated. Not 
only will their own business be flourishing, but 
that of their neighbors will be sensibly afiveted. 
By their very liberality they will be incited to ex- 
tend wider and wider their sphere of actiou, and 
they will be met with a corresponding action on 
the part of those with whom they have dealings. 
As the world goes now-a-days, the liberal man is 
fast winning the first place. People very soou find. 
out the mun who displays meanness in his busi- 
ness, and they seldom give him a secoud call. On 
the other hand they as readily ascertain the man 
who is noted for liberality in his dealings, and they 
do not forget to circulate the fact. Their culls 
upon him are frequent, and they induce their uc- 
quaintances to call also. Asa matter of course, 
the liberal man finds his business always healthy 
and profitable; and when he looks around upon 
those less fortunate than himself, he bas abund- 
ant cause for congratulation that he has found out 
the secret, that liberality in business i3 an all im- 
portant aid towards achieving that success which 
is never won by him who, though industrious and 
prudent, has not learned thut meanness in buri- 
ness never yct resulted faborably to the fortunes 





of him who might be justly charged with it. 
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shaken hands with life to oblige me. It is well Lt 
found her ere the worst had come,” he added, tak- 
ng a flask from his pocket and dropping some 


Original. holding out her hand frankly to the stranger, * > . 
The storm of the preceeding night had passed 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF EMMA E. R. whose features she was unable to distinguish in : f rf 1 in 
Meals oa santas ‘i e 
mprou art gone, dear sister Emma, the indistinct light of one lamp. away, and the evening of the next drew on, clear caries 


“Welcome!” she exclaimed, advancing towards | and trosty, whilst, one by one, the glittering stars | yl 
ne excluimed sh y m1 3 ¢ < The rich beverage slowly restored animation, 


from the triends that loved thee well; i ng te A e ae c 
Thou hast. left us here in sorrow him, “ for the sake of the cause we cherish in com-| began to shed forth their flickering light as the “ T 
2 twilight deepened into the darker shades of night. | though her pale cheeks and trembling limbs tol 








In a brighter home to dwell; mon. ; = 
Thou ait happy, sister Emma, “Do you not know me, Albania?” said the of-| Midnight was passed, and the morn of another | what the tension had been; and, like one waking 
paipepy ia thy: home auares ‘ ficer, grasping her hand, and raising it to his lips,|day drew on, when Miss Campbell, who had | out ofa painful dream, it required time to realize 
Laithat worldanite atieiave “Pardon this abrupt visit, at such an unscemily | waited patiently through those lone hours, took up| the fact of her deliveranco; then, bursting into 
4 - hour; but my business is urgent, and admits of no | a lamp and passed down to the yault to execute tears, she uttered prayers of thankfulness, 
‘Yet we miss thee, sister Emma— delay. Where is Flora?” her promise. She looked carefully around, and My cousin, what unutterable anguish must 
er frame slightly shook with an involuntary trep- | you have undergone,” sighed Archibald Murray, 


“There is no need for a man to apologise for do- } h 
For thy gentle smile, deur sister, ing as he will in his own house, Archy. Your sis-| idation, for, brave as she was, it was a task of no 
eee made thy homellook: DHENE ter is sick; troubled and dispirited, and [fear if] ordinary courage for a young lady to adventure | bave you suffered for my sake. I honor your de- 
Yo ilinworld or grefaud paint you enter her apartment suddenly ’twould do her | into that solitary place, at midnight and alone; her yotedness to the cuuse of one whose approbation 
For well we Lenow that our loss serious injury. How prospers the prince?” she] motive, one that involved peril, and if she were |is a richer reward than life, and it shall be my 
Dearest sister, is thy gain. asked, eayerly, discovered by any hostile to the cause, would risk | pleasing task to inform him that you choose death 
‘i ; The officer shook his head ominously, andjthe safety of the family. Every little while she | rather than dishonor. 
But methinks I see thee, sieter, sighed as he replied. would pause and listen, painfully, with a hand| ‘His smile would compensate for all. But how 
Shinine tasceu tie clouanthee ‘ather “The inpending crisis is at hand, and we must | pressed on her forehead, for the sound of footsteps, | was it, Archy, you came to my rescue?” she 
Like ‘a pall around our door. B pray that it will be in our favor. Time presses, | least she might be stealthily followed; but wo asked, with a sorrowful smila on her wan lips, 
And thou seem’st to spenk, dear sister, and [mustbe far from this ere the dawn; but you | other noise met her ear exccpt the loud beating of | *' A little longer and I should have died from ner- 
Bidding us to weep no more. are firm and steadfast, and I can depend upon you | her own heart; and, nerving herself to proceed, | vous exhaustion. : : a 
For we soon shall be united for the assistance I expected from Flora.” she raised the trap door, descended and pulled it| ‘By one of those merciful interpositions of 
Un a brighter, happeir shore. “You know [ would die before I would betray | lightly over behind her. The lamp was placed on | Providence which chequer our eventful lives, 
my faith,” said Albania, solemnly, as she looked | the floor, and Miss Campbell was quickly kneeliug | On looking over my list I discovered a document 
up unshrinkingly into the clear, fearless eyes of | beside it, as much absorbed in selecting the re-| of the utmost importance was omitted, and I ob- 
her cousin. quired pupers from among a heap of documents | tained permission to retufn for it; not finding you 
“Well,” he added, “in a vault below the old | and other matter as though the Elector of Hano-|in the castle, [ was urged, by an irresistable im- 
keep my father buried the family plate and certain | ver and his licentious dragoons was a mythe, | pulse, to seck you here. Come, rouse you, and 
papers that itis of the utmost importance should | whose individuality in no way affected her. let us leave this frightful place; every moment is 


OR, A LEGEND OF THE LAST CENTURY. di 
be had. Now [ have not time to select them to- i ‘ Ieted; but oh! | precious, and I must return to my duty to do my 
At length the selection was completed; partof the ied hades espoused.” 


BY DIRS. Mt. LITCTIIE. 
HE storm king was holding high revelry around | Bight; but I will show you the spot, and send a) horrors, as she was about to replace the lid of the 
T the GuatiLold mansion ofB irfittle ay a night | trusty messenger to-morrow to receive them from | ponderous chest, it slipped from her fingers and| Weeks passed on, and then came the news of the 
or February, 1716, and the wind raved  shrilly | Your hands.’ closed with-a violent slam, the jar of which burst complete rout of the Prince’s army at calloden, 
about the rough angles, whirling the slates from |" Why this haste andsecrecy? Is the fortune of | open the doors of the closet above, and fixed them | @ event which filled Scotland with weeping an 
off the steep turrets, and tossing’ the pine trees on | the gallant prince so gloomy that hope begins to | immovably across the trap door. A vague and| ruin. Long the young ladies at Blairfiittle waited, 
the mountain sides into wild disarray; whilst| ‘nil? How is it you are alone? You answer none | undefinable sensation, like the shock of anelectric | troubled und dispirited, starting at every sound, 
rain, laden with hail, dashed against the narrow | Of my questions ?” she inquired anxiously. buttery, tingled through the nerves of the startled which might be construed into the return of the 
cascments with a crackling sound. “Alas! the most strenuous supporters of the | sir] when the vibration first grated on her senses, fagicive. : x 
Before the yawning hearth of a chamber on the | Cause are using their enthusiasm; our steps are | which strengthened into a premonition of evil, and Oh! ifT only knew he were safe from harm, 
second floor Sat a young girl, moodily pondering closely followed by the Hanoverian forces, and a finally changed to horror as she became aware would exclaim his sister, as the tears fell fast and 
over the glowing émbers, which had sunk into a| battle must soon take place, which will decide the | that her only mode of egress was cut off. She | thick; “but I have such dreadful visions of him 
dim, flickering light, casting ghostly shadows on | mpagne. The only indulgence my commanding | trembled from head to foot; a cold glitter was in | Wounded and dying, or, worst of all, @ prisoner! 
the walls, and formed no inapt accompaniment to | ficer dare grant was permission ‘to gallop on it'| jer eyes, and great drops stood on her forehead, | , But he came not, and no tidings of his untimely 
the shrieking gusts that rustled adown the wide| #dvance of my troop, and under cover of the low- | whiist her face was rhostly pale; but no complaint | fate ever reached the mourners in their mountain 
chimney in mournful dirges. Of dignified mein, | Cting bight, venture where, were I seen, might en-| escaped her, though she knew a slow, lingering | home; itis supposed he fell in battle, and silence 
and stature much above the usual bi danger the lives of those dear to me.” __|death must be her doom. | That her fate would be | rests on his lonely tomb, which, if unrecorded by 
min, Albania Campbell was so exquisitely rounded My poor cousin, that we should live to see this | 1 hideous mystery, and her flesh crept as she| Proud chronicle, bears, in common with many 
into the finest proportions, that what would have | day!” cried Albania, a tear glittering in her eye | quickly reviewed’ the paroxysms of physical | Others, the high distinction and honorable memo- 
been # defect in another only added addi us she clasped her hands in grief and alarm. | ywony—the pain and suffering to he undergone be- | Tial of a royal and faithful name. 
graces to her stately presence, and gave mo) Farewell all earthly happiness! Adieu, home,| fore relief came. Moan and shriek as she would, 
country and fortune, if evil betide our king. In| no sound of human woe could reach beyond those 


Miss thee, morning, noon, and night; L id 
gazing at her haggard countenance, “and how 
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to the classic regularity of feature. 
IT MAY BE TRUE. 








Full at heart, and overwhelmed by an indescrib- 
able gloom, she kept vigil in that lonely oak-pan- 
elled room, over her cousin, Flora Murray, the 
Jast scion of that ancient house, who lay in the ad- 
joining apartment restlessly tossing her fevered 
jimbs on a sick bed. 

Those were thrilling times in Scotland; when 
the cause of Prince Charles had begun to decline, 
and conflicting opinions in his army led to that 
disheartening measure which ultimately resulted 
iu the extinction of every hope on the disastrous 


mercy give me one word of comfort to strengthen 
me during the suspense that must follow.” 
“Twish Icould; but you are wrong to despond. 
Many happy days may yet be in store for you,” 
replied Cuptain Murray, in a voice quivering with 
emotion. “Gome, come, Albania, time flies,” he 
added; “ Follow me, and let me explain niy'self.” 
As he spoke Captain Murray advanced to a re- 
cess in the oak-paneled wall of the old hall, and, 
drawing aside the heavy folds of a tapestry cur- 
tain that concealed it, toached a secret spring in 








prison walls; and if, perchance, a mournful wail 
might mingle, accidentally, with the night wind, 
the listener, invested with superstitious awe, would 
only hasten his steps from the ill-omened spot. 
Her eyes wandered gloomily around the narrow 
limits of her cell, and her features assumed a 
more ghastly hue as the unnatural atmosphere of 
the place exercised its condensed infiuence, calling 
into action emotions to which she believed herself 
a stranger, until, unuble to control her helpless 
feeling of despair, she wrung her hands, and witha 





Ho. grand, how beanfiful and fair 
The thought that spirits float the air; 
That those who once we held so dear, 
Though dead, may yet be lingering vear, 
All canopied ‘with lieavenly light, 
Though veiled in beauty irom our sight. 


That now, perchance, some angel eyes 
Are gazing on us from the skies, 

And pleading with our God above 
That he will bless us with his love; 
Are sparkling bright with glad delight 





























































field of Culloden, The Highlanders were then in| the carved work. The panel flew back and dis-| shivering sigh sank on the floor in a happy night 
retreat fur their native hills, pursued by King} closed a staircase of rude masonry Jeading down | of unconscionsness. 

George’s troops; and, as Aibania Campbell | to regions of prison-like gloom. How long Albania Campbell lay in this state she 
thouzot of many dear to her then ranged under| “ Does your courage fail, Albania?” asked the | had no means to determine, for the lamp was up- 
the bunner of the royal hero, her hazel eyes flashed | officer, observing his cousin shrink back and turn | set in her fall, and when she revived it was to find 
with a look of triumph, or anon her cheeks would | away her head from the rush of mouldy air. herself in utter darkness; nor could she, for some 
as quickly pule with apprehension, and she bit her} “ Wherefore? Fear has ever been a stranger to | time, fully realize the horrors of her situation— 
lips till they were blvudiess as less reeable | the heart of our race; and, think you, the blood | where she was, and why she was shut into that 
visious arose, of weary, toil-worn fugitives, hunted | will first begin to curdle in my veins? Proceed!” narrow chamber. — It smelt and felt like the And may not we, frail forms of clay, 

by remorseless soldiery. said she, with asperity. “rave; and, as by degrees her instincts truly com- Soon from this earth be borne away 

“Qh! itcan never be that God will desert our] “ Forgive me; [ did but jest; however, we must | prehended all, her heart scemed frozen to stone, In triumph to the spirit-land, 
gallant men ia their need, and fail to aid the| have light to tread these labyrinths.” And, as | »nd the prayers she tried to utter died on her livid And, joiuing there that happy band, 
right,” she murmured, with a sigh of relief, and | with a hasty motion of his hand he closed the door, | Jips. Oh, the intensity of that agony! who can Float back to earth again in air, 
her face lost a siade of its sadness. But the | he speedily raised a glow with a steel, at which he | picture it? The awful impress of de the lugu- ‘Yo tell of all the glories there? 5 ewanen 
cloud soon darkly gathered again, and her eyes | lighted a lantern that stood in a niche within an] brious breath of decay, the pining victim who 5 WE: . 
sumbrely cast down, whilst memory vividly | aperture. Then lowering the faint light to the | must thus wait through a long, solemn night, the 
level of the detaying steps, he began to descend, | gradual wasting of the faculties, the sluggish 

closely followed by his companion, whose un-| fading of vitality! 
how detenceless the old castle was in the days of'| daunted eye took in the position of the place ata}  Avain a wordless dread stole over her, and time 
modern warfare, glance, until they reached the dark vaults, where, | became a melancholy void, till consciousness re- 

“T may shudder,” she continued, painfully, |in the days of Highland absolutism, the lords of'| turned atthe call of hunger, to add fresh torments place celebrated, as everybody knows, for the 
“for, if the tide of fortune does not soon change, | the soil were used to keep them prisoners, and the | to the already crushing misery of her mind. Was | salubrity of its climate and the great number of 
there will be a dreadful day of reckoning for | skulls of many hapless victims, scattered around, | jt possible so short a period of despnir could have | very tall females among its inhabitants, juts out 
Scutlund ; und, alas! for this family, whose loyalty | filled the gazers with awe-struck misgivings of'| made such ravages—that those death-like features | into the Hudson river the romantic wood-crowned 
aud attachment to the Stuarts las been so weil} what their own fate might perchance bi —those sunken eyes—that spectral form, was the | eminence now known as Mount Merino. 
testiticd, shouid our peaceful glens be overrun by| ‘These cells passed, they entered a ribbed arch, | person and face of classic beauty which used to be| ‘The eye of the passing traveler lingers on the 
southern mercenaries our destiny will be appalling | closed by a door plated with iron, which seemed | the delight of the grey old castle? Yet a few! beautiful scenery which everywhere surrounds 
indeed?” alike to defy the decay of time or the assault of | hours had wiought a change so wild and yhastly | this delightfal spot; rising from the placid waters 
The Castle of Blairfittle had anciently heen a | man, and formed an effectual barrier to further ad-| that her best friend had hardly recognized her, of the noble Hudson, & lofty green-clad island, as 
place of considerable strength, and stood on an el- | vance, had not Captain Murray shook back a pon-| “Ob my God!” groaned the tortured girl with a} it were, in a vast sea of outstretched verdure, its 
evation which gradually sloped down in broken | derous bolt and pushed open the heavy creaking | moan that seémed to struggle from the lowest re- | crown of evergreens waving in the wind—its state- 
undulations to a loch, cmbosomed in overhanging | portal, ushering Albania intoa crypt about ten fect | sion of her heart, “let me perish—oh, mercy, and | ly groves descending in long sweeps to the river’s 
i m the giant Titans of the Kaat- 


At every act we do aright. 


While thus we think, yes, even Dow, 
Some apirit form may fau our brow; 
It may be of a once dear friend 

Our gracious God has deigned to send 
To guide ue to that peacetul way 
That leads to everlasting day. 



































we 
painted atrocities commuted by a foreign army, 
suarting under recent discomfiture, and she knew 





A LEGENE OF MOUNT MERINO. 


BY N. T ROSSETER. 
UST below the flourishing city of Hudson, a 























wouds; bat, after the union, the strong outer walls | igh, a eee not consume me by this slow-consuming fire! | edge, in the distance 
were levelled to allow of additions, and, except the} “This is the spot,” ho said, pointing to the closet | End me ero my trast be blighted! Oh! no!—| skill keeping guard over the lowly valley below— 
i! ! ghe cried, rising to her feet and | the river gleaming in the rich sunlight—the suowy 





old keep in the centre, was incapable of making | with closed doors, which stood in the farthest ex- | strike—agony 

any resistance. Yet, when the young chief joined | tremity of the vault, “Jn tront of the cabinet is a/ pacing the vault till, exhausted with excitement, 

the prince with every available man, he left a| rap door, which is concealed by the floor, and | she sank down again, every faculty now sharpened | sions crow e 

sinull gurrison, in cas¢ of an attack, trusting most] cannot be opened whilst they are shut, Hold the into intensity, though the respiration was slow | scene in which the beautiful and the magnificent 

to its isolated seclusion, amid the cloud-topped | luntern whilst [ remove the soil.” and painful, and her open, glassy eyes were fixed. | are blended in one grand view of surpassing effect. 

hills and rocky fastnesses of Perthshire, for escupe | ‘Taking a shovel from the corner of the vault, he} As she lay in that passive stafe, apparently fast} In the olden time, long before the adventurous 

from molestation. began to romove the carth carefully from a square | yerging into the sleep that coald never be broken, | Hendrick had gazed upon these scenes, this emi- 

In the midst of the wind and the fighting of the | space, and, in a little while, an jron ring became | an indistinct, Auctuating noise, vibrated by an un-/nence of which I write was the residence of a noted 

tempest she staried, for, surely, the clatter of'| visible, which he caught in his hands and strug-| known power fuintly on her brain, coming from aj chief of Lennapee Delewares; and on the very 

horses’ hool’s rung ou the court below und mingled | gled to raise. distance, and gathering intensity and power. | spot where now stands the noble mansion of one 

with the gusts; then, as she fistened, the sound of |“ You overrate your strength; let me assist} Roused from her lethergy by an inward presenti- | of our wealthiest citizens rose the rude wizwam of 
a beli was borae on the wailing gust to her listen- | you,” said the girl.” And with their joint efforts | ment that release from her hidcous thraldom was | that Indian chief; clustered around were the lodg- 
ingear. A shudder passed over the girl’s frame, | the lid was raised, displaying still another and | at hand, she turned her wan face in the direction | es of his band, and the whole hill, except in one 
more secret niche, where stood the plate chest, the | of the sound. | pince, before the chief's lodge, was covered with 


her color changed rapidly trom white to red, and | more x ‘ 
her breathing came thick as conclusions rapidly | folding doors of the closet at the same time start-| “Ah, me, what a poor nerveless creature I have [ihe lofty trees of the old forest—on the Deets 
wie 


fitted across her mind cf who the intruder might | ing back with a spring, A few more steps and} become,” she moancd, “I fancied it was relief; | close by tho crystal waters of a spring, 
be—and his errand. But little time was given her | they stood beside the chest. but there’s no escape bat in death; aid me, | then, as now, poured forth its cool stream, lay the 
for retivetion; for, ere she had recovered ber com-| “Here is a list of the documents I want, Alba-| Heaven, to endure its lingering approach. I cer- | bark canoes of the tribe, sheltered from the sun by 
posure, a measured tread was heard in the corri-| nia,” said Mnrray, handing her a paper. “ This | tainly did hear a noise like the rustling of garments | the deep shade of the overhanging cliffs. 
dor approaching the door, and a rap foll on her | is the key, and J will leave the trap door so that/—and hark! that is the pattering of feet. What| It was a bright and sunny day in the flowery 
lurassed senses. you can open it alone, Irely on your secrecy, tor, | can it be? rats—grown bold in this wretched cave | month of June; the forest, clad in summer hues, 
“ An officer wishes to sce you, lady,” he replied, | in these days of deceit, it is hard to know when a| and coming to guze on the unhappy captive, and | stretched over hill and dale, and the bright river 
in answer.to her inquiry of what was wanted, traitor may arise in our midst. anticipate, with horrid Jeers, the time they ‘may | threw back the reflection of » world as fair in its 
“At this hour, Kenneth! Did he tell his er- | “Never fear; I will not gradge my life, if it be| revel on the Juxurious banquet.” virgin loveliness as the eye of man ever rested on. 
rand?” she asked in un unsteady voice. _ necessary, to defend the trust. Go! may God bless| Yes, it was footsteps that advanced step by step| Where now rise the Jofty spires and gilded 
“No, my lady; but he wears the white cock- | you, and prosper the prince, Would that any self-| to the door of the closed chamber; then it paused, | domes of a city the giants of the forest waved 
ade,” replied the man, in a mystorious tune. | deutal of mine could help to place him on his and Albania drew a deep shivering breath; hope-| their far stretching arms, where the busy hum and 
«Tel him I will be down directly,” said Miss | throne,” replied Miss Compbcil, her dark eyes! ful, yes fearing, it advanced again; the door| bustle of civilized life now strikes upon the ear— 
Campbell, brightening. ‘Thank Heaven ’tis no faulting with devoted enthusiasm, . opened, and the intruder stood by the trap door. | then no sound was heard save the song of the bird 
truitur, as [ feared; for it would kill poor Flora,| _“ Furewell! and when we meet again may it be| Next moment the trap door was raised, und the [or mild how! of the panther—the sun which to- 
in her weak state, if the red soldiers were to dis- | on that proud day when our rightful prince shall! light ofa taper cast itself through the gloom, re-| day shines on Nature chained beneath iron bands, 
cover our mountain bome, and invade the privacy | express his gratitude to those who have shed their | veuling to the dazzled optics of the shivering girl | and a river foaming with the passage of a thous- 
of this solitude. Bat who can he be? perhaps u | blood to reguin his rights. the fentures of Captain Murray. The young man /and keels—heheld that day Nature untouched by 
messenger from Areby !” So saying, the speaker, a fine, handsome man, | uttered an exclamation of amszement und horror | art, and smiling in all the purity of primeval beat 
Ina few miuates she descended to the large, | whose arisiocratic features bore the impress of a/ as the ghostly spectacte fell upon his sight. hi 


't i “vy. The bark of the Indian, skimming over the 
Jofty chamber, once the castle hall, but then fol-| lofty, chivalrous spirit, bounded away in the| “In Heuven’s name, what does this LA he bark of the Indian, 


i E rl leaving Albaui 4 ¥ a mean?” he | surface of the river, scarce caused a ripple on its 
lowing the progress of the age, altered and reno-| gloom, leaving Albania to Jollow more leisurely, | cried, springing towards Albania, who staggered | bright bosom, and the only signs of hum in life on 
yited into & richly farnished room, with pleasant | wh eel i 


sails dotting its placid bosom—the princely man- 
ng its banks—all these make up & 
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ilst vainly striving to cast away the weight of'| forward at the sound of his voice, but fell on the | land wer i P whit hat 
. b, es ne is , e were the tiny wreaths of white smoke th 
deep windows looking over the apjacent country. apprehension the place and bis uudefined words | tloor before he could catch her. 3 eurled over the tree tops above the Indian wig- 
She entered with her usual stately manner, yer | inspired. “Cun it be possible that this girl has so nearly | wams, 
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On a moasy rock, half hid beneath the shade of | as the honey of the woods. The Fawn is willing 
an overhanging vine, with the waters of the cold | to zo to the lodge which the great chief has pre- 


spring rippling ut her feet, reclined the graceful | p 


aired; she would watch the bright stars alone to- 


form of an Indian girl. Fifteen sunnmers had | night and listen to the Great Spirit 


passed over the head of the Bounding Fawn, and 


“Ugh,” grunted Mud-jee-wis, “has tho little 


among all the tribes of the great valley, from the | bird forgotten that the Panther is near? shall [ 
waters of the Big Lake to the forests of Ningare, watch while the Fawn listens.” 


did the Indian youth speak of the charms of Wah- 


Not a starting muscle betrayed tho agitation of 


forms were seen springing from the earth, and 
rushing with fierce gestures to the spot where the 
Mohawk was bearing away the Fawn, With one 
hound he gained the canoe. Placing the Indian 
girl within, he was on the point of grasping his 
prddie, when Mud-jee-wis, the foremost of his pur- 
suers, reached the side of the canoe, and with a 
ffevce yell sunk his tomahawk in the outstretched. 


con-dal’s dark cyed daughter, her eyes brighter the Indian girl, ns she listened to the words of the | arm of the Mohawk; but ere he could recover him- 
than the evening star, her dark locks glossy as | chief; dreading lest his piercing eyes had discoy- 
the raven’s wing, a form light and gracet ‘ul as the ered her lover, and were now watching the effect 
timid animal whose name xhe bore; and yet was | of his speech, she replied in the low, sweet voice | half-way buried in the uncovered head of Mud-jee- 


the heart of the Bounding Fawn heavy with sor- 
row, the first grief’ of life had come to the heauti- 


ful and innocent, the first cloud was dimming the } full of wisdom. The Fawn will s 


whose every tone was sweetest music. 


“ Mud-jec-wis is a great chief, and his words are 
in her father’s 


brightness of her pure life’s morning: A light | lodge, the voice of the Great Spint is there too.” 


step, a rustling of the leaves, and before her stood 


The dark eye of the Indian glanced scowlingly 


eal, thoughtful, with his piercing eye bent full] at the old chicf and rested for a moment on the 
upon her own, the dreaded Tush-ka-no, the wizard | daughter with an expression of jealous suspicion. 


prophet of the tmbe. 


But to the Bounding Fawn the form before her } while sh 


Mud-jee-wis will watch the flower of his heart, 
slocps his foot shall tread the ground, 


bronght neither fear-nor dread; on her the light | where the Fawn goes he will follow.” 


of his eye had never shone for evil; and from the 
time her step had first tracked the green hills, and 
her light laugh rung through the forest aisles, the 
heart of the prophet had been to her ax a father’s 
heart, and she loved the gray- haired seer with al- 
most a daughter’s love. 

“Hus the matchee monetho cast his dark shade 
over the head of’ the Fawn, that her head droops 
like the Bending Lily, and her eyes no longer 
shame the sturs ?”” 

“The heart of the Fawn is sad, the Prophet is 
wise, can he tell why the cloud is here?” 

Taking the maiden gently’ by the arm, the 
Prophet ied her to the pebbly point beyond, and 
pointing up the river to a spot where, at the dis: 
‘tance of a mile or more, the woody shore fell back 
in a wide curve, forming what is now called the 
north bay, he said, as the Fawn’s gaze followed 
the outstretched finger: 

“ Does my danghter watch for the young chief 
of the Mohawk? his canoc floats by the bending 
elm; Ad-jee-jawk is there.” 

“ My Father laughs at his daughter, the young 
chief will come no more, he loves not the Fawn, 
his form is on the warpath, he is a great brave, he 
sees not the flower that loves to gaze on him.” 

“The Prophet knows and the Great Spirit whis- 
pered in his ear that Ad-jee-jawk loves my daugh- 
ter; will the Fawn see with her own eyes, will she 
become the wife of the Mohawk or share the lodge 
of Mud-jee-wis?” 

“The Fawn will go—she is not ashamed to love 
80 great a brave; is my Father ready?” 

The strong arm of the Prophet had soon 
launched one of the light bark canocs which lay 
on the beach; seating themselves at either end, 

the light paddles flashed in the water and the ca- 
noe shot away with the speed of a swallow over 
the burnished river, skirting the shore where now 
rise the tall ware-houses of a populous city, but 
then clothed with a dense foliage, from which no 
sound was heard save the echo of their paddles, 
As they swifily dipped in the pure element, our 
Voyagers glided on their way; a few moments 
More and the prow of the canoe rested on the 
green sward under the bending elm designated by 
the ] r ophet; fastened by a bark rope to one of its 
overhanging branches, and completely ccncealed 
from view by the dense shade, floated a sinull ca- 
nue, one paddle stood upright iu its thwarts, but 
there was no appearance of any living being, nor 
any sound to break the stillness of the woods. 
The Prophet sprang on the turf and was followed 
by the light step of the Fawn, whose bright eyes 
wandered in every direction in search of him who 
the Prophet had told her was there. The Prophet 
himself strode forward until he had reached the 
hody of the elm, when, beckoning forward the 
Fawn, he pointed in the direction of a deep copse 
of underwood, and at the same moment gave ut- 
terance to a shrill ery of the whippoorwill; the 
same cry re-echoed from the copse, and the next 
instant there stood before the now timid and 
tering girl the majestic form of her Mohawk chief. 

“It is Ad-jee-jawk,” faltered the trembling maid 
as the rich blood mantled over cheek and brow, 
and her eye fell abashed to the ground. 

“The Prophet has done well,” said the chicf; 
“his heart is young, and he loves the Fawn; his 
hand has sheltered the flower, and the Great Spirit 
shali bless him.” 

“She is the daughter of my heart,” said the 
Prophet, “and the darkness that falls on her eyes 
makes the sun grow dint to mine—whuat would the 
young brave with the Bounding Fawn? the lodge 
of her father is empty, and the swift foot would 
soon follow.” 

“My cars are open, I would listen to the voice of 
the Bounding Fawn—the singing bird has no 
sweetness when she is near.” 

 Sc-gush co-da-way-quay is no bird to sing; her 
heurt is sad; letthe young brave talk. The Fawn 
will listen.” : 

Ad jee-jawk is here; his canoe is ready; will | 
the Fawn Icave the gray-head and sing to her hus- | 

and on the Mohawk? Th ze is there, and 
he: will bear the Fawn in his arms.” 


It would be hard to tell what agony wrung the 
heart of the wretched givl as she listened to these 
words so fatal to her hopes. Slowly turning, she 
raised the matting from the entrance to the lodge, 
and passed forth to the forest; casting herself’ at 
the foot of a large tree, she poured forth a fivod of 
tears that the young alone knew the bitterness of. 
That night was to determine her fate; either she 
™Must obey the command of her father and wed 
Mud-jee-wis, a brave chief, and one whose influ- 
ence in the tribe was next to her father’s, or the 
Great Spirit, to whose aid she trusted with all the 
hoping faith of youthful innocence, must he her 
friend in the hour now fast upproaching for her in- 
tended flight with the Mohawk. 

With her fair face buried in her hands, the In- 
dian maid offered up the prayers of a pure confid- 
ing heart, that the Deity would preserve her from 


the hated Mud-jee-wis. 
Already the sun was secking its rest, and the 
mountain tops of the far-off Kaatskills were 


mountain brow, would bring the canoe of the brave 


cape the eagle eye of Mud-jec-wis, and how did 
she shudder at the terrible fate which would be the 
young brave’s if discovered, the vengeance of his 


ever. 

The hours seemed to fly with winged fect, the 
sun, weary with the toil of a day, had sank to his 
golden couch, and the tirst etars of eve already 
began to glimmer in the gathering twilight. That 
star of the forest, the 1 
menced his nocturnal illuminations,and the scream 


closing night. 


form met her eye as sho stealthily passed to the 
side of her father’s lodge. Awhil 
tently, but no sound of voices met her ear. Lifting 
the entrance mat, she stole noiselessly within; her 
father was alone, and his deep and regular breath- 
ings gave evidence of asleep profound, and undis- 
turbed by suspicion. If Mud-jec-wis then had 


father, and the Fawn’s spirit rose av she thought 
that perhaps her fears were unfounded, Again 
she lifted the mat, and her light form, for an in- 
stant visible in the opening around, disappeared 
in the gloom of the forest. Scarcely liad the 


cautiously raising his head, gazed towards a cor- 
ner of the lodge from which, at the instant, 
emerged the hidden form of the treacherous Mud- 
jee-wis, a few words of muttered conversation 
took place, and the mat was again thrown aside 
as the two chiefs entered into the open air—silent- 
ly and cautiously, with feet whose stealthy tread 
gave forth no tell-tale sound, they descended the 
hill in a direction towards where the cold spring 
sent forth its sparkling waters. 

Concealing their forms beneath the luxuriant 
foliage of the vines that clustered around the 
spring,they awaited in silence the approach of their 
destined prey. The tomahawk of Mud-jee-wis 
was in his hand, and his fingers grasped its tough 
handle with convulsive energy as he pictured to 
himself the young Mohawk bound and a prisoner 
at his mere Gazing upward, he puinted to the 
evening star already fast descending in the western 
sky. Atthat instant the Bounding Fawn, uncon- 
scions of the deadly eyes gleaming so near, 
emerged from the deep shade, and stgod for a mo- 
ment before her father and Mad-jec-wis; scarcely 
an arrow’s leugth ated them, and the pair, 
motionless as chisselled statues, feared lest even 
the beating of their hearts might alarm the Faw 


“The fawn is a child—she loves her father, bat.) and deprive them of their victim; but no sound 


her heart is the Mohawk’s; she will go; when the 


»roke the deep silence of the night, and with hope 


evening star rests on the mountain the Fawn will) renewed, the maiden stole lighwy to the river, and 


be ready.” 


bending down placed her cur to its glassy surface, 


“Will the Prophet sit by the fire in Ad-jec-| ys she raised her head and glanced atthe brilliant 


jawk’s lodge?” said the young chief. 

“ The bones of Tush-ka-ng must mingle with the 
ashes of his tribe. The old tree cannot leave the 
soil where its roots lie buricd—let the Fawn go— 


star now alinust crowning the distant mountain 
top. <A sinile passed over her excited features, 
fand clasping her hands 


s if in secret prayer, she 
din silenee but with a beating heart on the 


er tel ror | # : 
her step is light, and the home of the Mohawk is | Gari bosom of the river before her. Her quick 


pleasant; she will be happy.” 


ear had caught the sound of a paddle’s distant dip, 


Ayain the canoe with the Prophetand the Fawn | and now afar off she saw the glittering reflection 
shot over the limpid waters, and in # short time | ofa star shivering and dancing in tiny gleams, as 


her graceful form was bounding up the side of the | t 
mountiin, and she entered her father’s lodye. The | t 


he coming bark was urged on its mission by 
he strong arm of the Mohawk lover. A moment 


the fate she dreaded, that of becoming the wife of | warning — but Mud 


Slowly the Bounding Fawn arose, and stealing a i r 
carcfa) slunce around, glided with cautious step | the Indian girl close 
and watchful ear in the direction of the encamp- | Mohawk; how could she sleep when he was a pi 
ment, Already had the lounging Indians disap-| ener, and in the bands of the cruel Mud-jee-wis 
peared within’ their mat-covered homes, and no | The grey dawn was already stealing over the tree 


self the long sharp-edged paddle of his enemy 
swung hissing in the vir, and ils wide blade was 


wis; the wild ery still ringing on his lips, and his 
eyes gleaming with savage triumph, he fell back- 
ward into the dark waters, his hand closing with 
the death-grasp on the side of the canoe; all hope 
of escape to the Mohawk was vain, his arm Dleed- 
ing and disabled, his canoe encumbered by the 
torm of his dying enemy, he was in & moment sur- 
rounded by his fierce pureners, and amidst the 
glare of torches which now threw their ruddy light 
on the scene, and the savage threats and still more 
savage blows of his enemies, he was carried bound 
and bleeding, but still undismayed, to the chief- 
tain’s lodge, while behind rose the loud wail of 
the Delawar gathered around the dying 
Mud. . The Fawn, unperceived by her pur- 
suers, had slipped from the canoe into the river, 
and had succeeded in safely reaching the secluded 
wigwuin of the Prophet, whose warning voice, im- 
itating the buy of the wolf, had given the first in- 
timation to the Molawk of his danger. The Proph- 
et himself had discovered at a late hour the prep- 
arations of the jealous Mud-jec-wis to surprixe the 
lovers; from a young Indian, the adopted gon of 
that chief, he learned that the interview between 
the Fawn and the Mohawk had been watched, and 
that all their plans were known. Fortunately he 
had arranged with the Mohawk that if danger 
should be near the cry of the wolf should he a 
is had stationed spies 
around the lodge of the Prophet, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty and only by the aid of all his 
skill and cunning that he bad been able to escape 


bathed in the golden rays of declining day; a few | their watch and give the warning, which we have 
short hours and the star of eve, lingering on the | seen came too late. 


To him, then, the Bounding Fawn had flown for 


Mohawk. Where should she meet him? how es-| protection. Seated in a corner of the lodge, she 


listened with beating heart and anxious gaze to 
the words that fell from the Prophet’s lips; as yet 
they knew not of the wound given by Mud-jee-wis 


rival would be as sure and deadly as the spring of | or the death of that chief; the yells of tuiumph 
the enraged panther, and her doom hopeless for-| which echoed through the forest were enough to 


assure them that the Mohawk was a prisoner, and 
the plans of the Prophet to affect his rescue had 
reference mainly to the means necessary to escape 
the keen eye of Mud-jec-wis, whose flerco spirit, 
unknown to them, had already winged its way to 


iant fire-fly, had com-] the dark world of eternity. 


“Let my daughter sleep,” said the Prophet. 


of the night-hawk, as he wheeled in mid_ air, | “ She is safe; I will go to the Mohawk and speak 
echoed far through the shadowy stillness of the | the words of hope; the Great Spirit is good, he 


will watch my daughter.” 
Hour after hour passed away, but the eyes of 
d not—her heart was with the 


when the Prophet again stcod before the 


he listened in- | Maiden. His eye was troubled and his voice had 


calm tone as he told her of the death 
and the spirit of deep revenge that 
isted throughout the tribe against the Mohawk. 
# Mud-jec-wis was a great brave,” said he, “ h' 
spirit has gone to the happy hunting-grounds, His 


seen the young Mohawk, or suspected bur inten- | lodge ix empty—the mother of the chief mourns— 
tion of flight, he had not communicated it to her | She will light the torture-fire of the Mohawk—her 


heart is bitter—she would drink the blood of the 
brave that has slain her son. Let my daughter go 
to the lodge of Mad-jee-wis; her words are soft— 
she will speak in the cur of No-co-miss—her ear is 
open, and she loves the Fawn. Will my daughter 


raised matting fallen to its place than the chief | £0? 


“ The Fawn arose, and silently drawing the long 
robe over her drooping head, left the lodge and 
proceeded to that of the departed Mud-jee-wis, 
where, with her face to the ground, her long hair 
ishevelled and her garments strewn with ashes, 
the chief’s mother, It is not my intention to 
depict the scene that followed or describe the con- 
yersation between the bereaved mother and the 
desolute girl—the grief of both was deep and 
touching, and the tenrs of the Fawn, though shed 
for a different object, mingled with the mother’s 
and, we may hope, left not untouched the heart 
that was so grievously wounded. 

Busy forms flitted about the Indian village on 
the morning succeeding the Mohawk’s capture. 
Preparations were evidently making for one of 
those hellish rites so common among savages, the 
death by fiery torture of their prisoner. A large 
stake was firmly fixed in the ground in front of 
the chiet’s lodge; piles of dry brush were heaped 
around, and the boys of the tribe were busy in 
pointing spears and arrows with which to pierce 
the capti body. The elders of the tribe, ar- 
rayed in all the habiliments of war, bat with 

‘kened asa token of griet for Mud-jce-wis, 
ated ina circle on the ground, embled 
chiet’s orders to decide on the punishment 

awk. No voice dissented when the 

sla chict’s mother was made known 
that he should suffer the torture by fire. The cal- 
umet passed from lip to Jip, and they awaited in 
stern silence the hour of the Mohawk’s doom. 
The shadows of the forest were just turning to- 
wards the east when the rush of boys and women 
and the fierce exulting yell of his captors an- 
nounced the approich of their victim, The flow- 
ing of blood from his arm had been carly 
staunched, lest weakness should make him less 
susceptible to the pangs to be inflicted. Surround- 
ed by the yelling crowd, his body bleeding with 
wounds each moment inflicted by the demons 


oll chief was seated on his couch of skins, and | more and the canoe touched lightly on the shore, | around, the brave Muhawk betrayed no emotion, 
clore beside him Mud-jee-wis, the aftianced hus-| and the young chief, bending forward, listened | save of acorn at the puny attempts of his enemies ; 


band of the Fawn; his ferocious countenance and | with great attention a8 he 


scowling eyes glared fiercely on the intruder, but, ¢: 


zed into the deep 


hadow of the overhanging ¢ The Bounding 


no sooner hhad he discerned whose form it was, Fawn had risen to her feet, and the Mohawk’s 
than a smile spread over his face, whose licentious | eye had just detected her approaching form when i t 
expression rendered him if anything stil! more de- { there broke forth on the deep stillness of thenight ; cncmies could devise; already had the withered 


testable in the ¢ of the trembling girl. 


his form was erect, and his eye quailed not, nor 
did his high-wrought purpose fail him at this ter- 
rible crises of his life. Bound to the stake amidst 
taunts and sneers and all the horrible cruelties his 


the piercing melancholy howl of the prowling wolf. | haze, whose shrill screams told their delight at the 


“Has the Prophet whispered the words of per-} Scarcely liad its first wild peal met the ear of Ad-} task, prepared the flaming brands with which to 
suasion to my daughter? [s she ready to visit the | jee-hawk, when, uttering x loud exclamation, he | try the Mohawk’s courage by thrusting their flam- 


Jodye of Mud-jee-wis. 


Fawn will be the wife of a great chicf,” suid her} light form, rushed to his canoe. But now other n, L \ 
father, as she stood calmly listening to his words.| sounds broke the night air—the wild war cry | the mother of Mud-jee-wis approached, bearing a 





Three suns more and the | sprang to the side of the Fawn, and grasping her | ing points against hix hody; already were they ap- 


proaching to accomplish their fell purpose, when 





“The Prophet is good—and his words are sweet | pealed from a hundred savage throats, and dark | lighted torch. The voice of U-yec-mah was heard, 





and all awaited the moment when she should first 
apply the torture, Advancing close in front of 
Ad-jee-jawk she gazed for some time into the eyes 
of the young brave; there was no tremor of eye 
or limb; brave and undismayed_ the victim stood 
before the mother of the man he had slain; but 
the fire of revenge shone not in her gleaming eye; 
she came nearer, a wild yell arose from the gath- 
ering crowd as she held out the blazing pine and 
applied it to his hands, around which was twisted 
the bark cord that bound him to the stake. The 
cord fell, and Ad-jee-jawk was free. Taking his 
hand, the mother led him to where stood the old 
chiet, the father of the Bounding Fawn. 

“The sunlight of my life is gone,” said she. 
“Mud-jee-wis is in the happy hunting-grounds, 
and the wigwam of No-co-miss is lonely, she would 
haveason. The Mohawk is a great brave—he 
shall be the son of No-co-miss.”” 

“Tt is well; No-co-miss is wise, and the young 
brave is welcome.” 

“O-wee-mah, the tree that is taken from its 
Mother carth and planted in now ground will 
droop and wither; the young brave loves the 
Bounding Fawn; shall she hold up the tree till its 
roots strike deep? She would clasp him like the 
budding vine, and the lodge of the desolate be filled 
with joy.” 

During this request, which was received by the 
chief with sullen silence, the Bounding Fawn had 
stolen unperccived to the side of the Mohawk, and 
with her eyes cast to the ground awaited the 
words of the chief. They were, in truth, a noble 
pair; and as the eye of the father glanced with 
pride over the beautiful form of his daughter and 
then to the proud Mohawk, erect and firm as the 
oak of his native forests, his whole mein betraying. 
the lofty spirit of the unconquerable, his heart re- 
Jented; a smile illumined the stern features which 
before seemed so forbidding, and advancing to 
the Mohawk, he said— 

“Will the young chief leave the hunting-grouuds 
of his tribe and find a home in the lodge of the 
Delawares ” 

“The Mohawk loves the trees that shaded his 
youth, and the earth where his mother is buried, 
but he loves the Bounding Fawn, and the sun is 
dark, and the trees, and the streams, and the 
whole earth js desolate where her eyes do not 
shine, and her voice is not heard. Ad-jce-jawk is 
a Delaware, his heart is here, why should he go?” 

“The young brave spenks well, and the Fawn 
shall make his lodge happy. The Mohawk shall 
be the son of'a great chief; his arm is strong, and 
the braves of the Delawares will hear his voice and 
follow his step on the war-path.” 

My story is told. The Fawn became the wife of 
the young Mohawk; and long years after, when 
the power of the tribe had dwindled away before 
the approach of the white man, and the Delaware 
wigwams on Mount Merino had become ruined 
and forsaken, a small band of the tribe had grath- 
ered on the hill-side towards the north. They 
were the Jast lingering remnants of a powerful na- 
tion, and they had come to visit once more the 
graves of their futhers before commencing their 
sad journcy to the land of the setting sun. Around 
one grave they stood long, motionless and mourn- 
ing; then turning with countenances in which the 
light of hope no longer beamed, each cast upon 
the mound a single stone. The accumulated gath- 
erings of years had swelled it to a gigantic siz 
and no Indinn had ever passed without depositing 
a like offering 10 mark the resting-place of Ad-jee- 
jawk, the great chief of the Delawares, and his wife 
the Bounding Fawn. 

The remains of that mound still exist, and the 
curious traveller, as he slakes his thirst from the 
waters of the bright spring, and gazes on the sur- 
passing beauty of the scene around, can with Jit- 
tle toil pay a pilgrimage to the mountain tomb of 
the young Mohawk and his Delaware bride. 


Original. 
TO THE OLD OAK TREE. 


pay. Jeaves brightest murmur, 
Old benutifal tree, 
Each beud of thy branches, 
The stately, the tree, 
Ench wild wavy whisper 
Is music to me. 


I gaze through the labyrinth, 
Golden and green, 

Where the Jight loves to linger 
In the Riary serene, 

Far up, tiil'yon heavenly blue, 
Trembles between. 


T hut out the city, 

Jis lights and its sound, 
Aud away, far pay 

To the torest 1‘m Dound. 
To the noble old sorest 

Which ages have crowned. 


Tlean on itr moss banks, 
1 stoop o'er ite rills; 

I see, through its vietae, 
The vay o1-wieathed hills, 

And my boul with a gush 
Of wild happiness fills. 


J pine for the freslmess. 
fhe freedom the health, 
Which Nature can give me. 
My soul's dearest wealth 
Is wasted in cities, 
Whete, oly by stealth, 


The mountain-born breezes 
Can fitrully play; 

‘Where we steal but a glimpse 
Ut this glorious day, 

And but by the calender 
Learn it is May. 


But away with repining, 
Vl learn fiom thee 

A lesson of’ patience, 
Thou noble old tree; 

*Mid dark walls imprisoned, 
Thou droopest not like me. 


But strivest forever, 
Still up strong aud brave. 
Till in Heaven's pure sunshine 
Thy free branches wave. 
O thus may I meet it, 
No longer a slave. B. Jr. 
—_+ +r —___ 


cecerees An Tigh gardener seeing a hoy steal- 
ing some fruit, swore if he caught him there again. 
he’d lock him up in the ice-house and warm his 
jacket, 
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Original. 
WHO'LL BE A FRIEND TO MET 


AUD. the checkered scenes of life, 
Of calm repose or wenried etrile, 
Of sadness or of glee. 
When pleasure's wreath is o°er me thrown, 
Or when my heart is sad and lone, 
Who'll be a friend to me? 


Who, with frendship fond and true, 

My path of tite will gladly strew 
With flowers sweet and rare; 

And when all others turn aside 

With looks of coldness and of pride, 
Will ever prove siucere? 


Q! who, with sweet and magic power, 
Yo every passing tleeting hour 

Will sweet enchautient lend? 
Who will my every sorrow share, 
Aud e’er cntitied be to bear 

The hallowed name of friend. 


Whose loving word and gentle smile 
Will every pussing day beguile 
With dearest joys below? 
when dark stormy clouds arise 
I point me still to smiling skies— 
e * sliver liniug ” show? 





Who my weary feet will guide 
Though whatever may betide 
In this cold world of care? 
Who will lead me in the right, 
O'er smiiing valiies fair and bright, 
Or deserts dark and drear? 


And, when life's close at length draws near, 
Q! who will be the loved one dear 
Shall theu fond vigils keep? 
Who will receive my parting sighs? 
QO! who will close my weary eyes 
An death's unbroken sleep? 


Subjects for Chought. 





loves the sunshine and the fire, the arur 


eral activity is less. Salient love of new thin: 
heart, fades away, 
sion once stung him into quickened lite; now th. 


gad fly is no longer buzzing in his ears, 
de Stael finds 





then Socrates, seventy years old, thanks the Eo 


for many year 





* protracted mother this. 
nance. 


Old age has iittle re 


‘U- 


new ones halt so fai 





Adams turns off from Byron and Shelly, anu Wie 
lund and Goethe, and returns to hope. 


the long used musical tradition. 


back on the field he has trod. “This is the tree 





J. BuarnanD Morean. 





treeeses THe OLp May.—The very old man | #4 if you can do it,— but afterwards go calmty 
hair and | 4d gently your own way, and fet the false friend | With pencil dipped in hues she ne’er had seen 
the shady nook, A rude wind would jostle the tuil | CM Open foe go bis 
grown apple from ics bough, full ripe, ruil colored | 1% Mt : perieriet rey 
too. The auternal characteristics correspond. Geu- | &f him,— above all, speak no evil of him viudic- 


and of new persons, which lit the young mau’s 
He thinks the old is better. 
He is not ventaresome; he keeps at home. Pas- 


Madame 
ompensation in science for the de-| ? f 5 ae a 
cay of the passion that once fired her blood; heu- |S. with a steady, guiding light. The progressive 


that he is now free from the “ravenous beast,” i a : 
which had disturbed his philosophic meditations about the central spiritual power—this has no par- 
Romance is the child of passion : 7 : . z 7 
aud inagination; the sudden father that, the long | @eacies which lead toward it, which point at it; 


{n intellectual matters, the old man loves to re- et on ” eens 
call old times, to revive his favorite old men—no | their stores; then the subordination of the leaves | put now a little voice fall on the ear, 
So in Homer, Nestor, who | t® bees a sob 
is the oldest of the Greeks, is always talking of the from the beginning to the end all the lower organ-| And half seem due to Tnspiratioh’s hour, 
old times, befure the grandfathers of the men then 
living had come into being; “not such as live in 
these degenerate days.” Verse loving John Quincy 


Brewster expects to hear St. Martins and Old Hun- | COMdition, but can do no more. They do not afford | ‘fo rov 
dred chanted in heaven. ‘To him heaven comes in te analogue, 


The middie aged man looks around at the pres- 
ent, he has found out that ic is a hard world; he 
hopes less and works more. The old man looks 


the acquaintance of these fast young gentlemen, | are getting troublesome. 
Ms the same time openly avowing their reavons for 
their 
pollution to be included in the attractions vouch: | drunk! 
sated to those whom they unfortunately cunnot 
misunderstand, there would soon be a more manly 





characterizing the lives of the risings generation. | Of which is:— E 
ach things as now occur were not done even un-| “Should not our fair conntry-women take 


aw 





petty and selfish in his disposition if he is addict- 


tion, has taken mean advantage of you; or you] itis onlya full stomach. Be careful, and not 
have beeo in some other way the subject of injury | t@ke possession for principle. 

aud slight, real or supposed. Whut then do you Se 
do? Get “mad,” look glum, and go about growl- S 
ing, and Jooking out for chances to show that you | 22@ mu 
remember injuries and can repay them? 
A truly generous mind docs no suci ” : ; 
However keenly you may fecl an injustice, you that cast sorrow into all social happiness. 
will not, if you are noble and wise, go one inch our 

of your way to wrenk a malizmant revenge. ‘The 
more injury you can bear and remain serene and 
patient under it, the better and happier man yqu 
are. If another spites you, a smile of pity is al! | 00 proud. 
the return you should deign to make. 
What then, when injuries are great, and when 2 

















REVERIE. 
upon you? Ifnced be, give vent te your righteous As wrapped in roxy reverie she lay, 
indignation in some vigorous thunder and light- 
ning,— crush the wrong if it is worth crushing, 








Her jairy fancies floated in a dream, 
Aud thought went all astray. 


Used by the Fates to color e’en an hour; 

She paiuted on the future’s misty veil 

Such scenes as grace the romauce-weaver’s tale, 
When heard in lady’s bower. 





Wash your hands of him, 
jet not your spirit henceforth be chafed at 





ws | tively, and neither do or wish him any harm. 
gi 





She painted husband Just as they do love. 
+ ANALOGIES TO Human Lrre.—The| Aad from her picture, either quite left out 
problem of humun life has in the natural world | Life’s cures, und keep their constant carnival, 
many illustrations; but it has uo real analogies. | Orelse, like butterflies she masked them all, 
We are set at the first to develop an animal nature { @2y-futtering about. 
us a socket in which is to stand the spiritual, burn- | ag bird-of-paradise, in fables old, 
p ‘ Ne’er stoops to earth or resis on waving bough, 
us | Subjugation of tho lower part of our nature by the | But, circling idly in the upper air, 

| higher, the harmonization of the whole round | Ou wing untiring floats forever there, 
So flies ber fancy now. 





at 








allel in the natural world. There 





re many teN-| A lazy ecstasy pervades her soul, 

le L t Delicious lauguor o'er her senses glides, 

but only that. The death of secs, that they might | Such pleasure wastes the lives of those who dwell 
give forth germs; the absorption of seminul leaves, | Where lotos-bearing Nile’s broad surges swell, 
that the new plane between them may thrive from | In verdure-giving tides. 

to the uses of the blossom and the fruit, so that!” And half of Memory its soft words seem, 
izations and functions serve and lead toward yet | They steal with such a calm, persuasive power, 
higher, and the very plant dics in ripening, leav-| Into the lady’s dream. 

ing its fruit or its seed to go over to another sea- 


“Pig sweet in ti 
son—these things, I say, may illustrate the spi Lis sweet in time and plage to-ploy.the tool, 


Even thus a Romau poet dared confess, 





eo 


Hilder | UL development of character out of a physical | Fron, all control the loosed mind to tree, 


where’er augbt beautiful may be, 
In very wontonness. 





Man is the highest divine creative 
evelopment upon earth, That which is the chara} ., 3 fe 

i¢ and glorious clement of manhood is our pee aay cet not Raney. He Tope, 
et a ue i te) Oe C * i * * 
ual nature. The body is but the temple; the ill seek for joy where tere lurks only grief, 
altar-tire and holy service are within. That which | Nor tind for weary heart one olive-leaf 
is our real life can be seen only by its effects; nev-| ‘Lo cheer its loveliness.” 
erinitself. The reality of our life, the fullness of 











I 


ons more powerful than eloquence, or even satire, | of the song you have heen in the habit of singing | tance; for wo have renson to believe that ay 
and if half a dozen leading ladies were to decline | for the last twelve years, leave the company, You | thing in our system has some relation to our glob, 


When you nod and fall of your chair, or lurch | ty and harmony of the several parts which com. ~ 
conduct, and showing that they consider it}on your neighbor’s shoulder, go to bed. You are | pose it; in the nature of their effects, ‘and in the 


tresses WILLIS devotes a column and a half of) arranged all and established the 7 
a fis ? f connexion whic! 
decency of demeanor und purer tone of sentiment | the Home Journal to a pleasant sermon, the moral | exist among tho spheres, we shall banish from ut 


ler the dissoluto sway of the Regent; they cer-| consideration whether they do not begin to be 


tainly should not be done in the respectable reign potent little to early and leave off a great deal) je convinced such ideas are contrary to divine 
of Victoria. ‘oo soon 3 «| wisdom; and as we become per 

— P Ladies who have a disposition to punish their | who governs all things with infinite Lode ee 
How ro Treat an Insury.—It is an| husbands should recollect that a httle warm sun- power operates only for the happiness of his crea. 
indication of e smal mind to “show spite.” How- | shine will melt an icicle much sooner than a rogu- tures, woe shall confide in him with certainty, and 
ever great und yenerous a man may esteem him-| lar north-caster. i r e ith 4 % 
self, let him be assured that there is something Tepose upon:his parental regard’ wit Joyfal and 


s+eeeee+ To know how bad you are, you must 
ed to this fault., Somebody has spoken ill of you; | become poor; and to know how bad other people 
or Mrs. Pert neglected to invite you to her party; | ve, you must become rich. Many aman thinks it 
or wrival in love, in business, or in worldly ainbi- | is virtue that keeps him from turning rascal, when 


+ Iris not high crimes, such as robbery | nourishment. 0 
der, which destroy the peace of sovicty, | times a day; but there is another element which 
but the village gossip, family jealousics, pickings | must be taken in liberal quantities into the system 
thing, | between neighbors and meddling, are the worms | many thousand times a day, or we perish. Stopa 


aieuctts We seldom regret having been too] his mouth and his nose too, and he dics in a few 
mild, too cautious, or too humble; but we often | minutes. 
repent having been too violent, too precipitate, or 


friend proves treacherous, or a quarrel is thrust TRAt she was thinking, thought a musing maid, 
Yet all the while, like fiowers strown on a stream, 





planted; this is the footstep;” and he loves his old 





i ane 
home, his old carriage, cat, dog, staff and friend, | OUF being, the richness of God’s gitt to us, divine, 
In lands where the vine grows 1 have scen an old | immortal, glorious, ig inv isible. No one has ever 
man sit all day long a sunny autumn day, before | $¢¢? the man that is in man, 
his cottage dour in a great arm-chair, his old dog 
crouched at his feetin the genial sun. The autumn 
winds played in the old man’s venerable hairs; 
above nim, on the wall, purpling in the sunlight, 
hung the full clusters of the grape, ripening and 
maturing yet more. The two were just alike; the 
wind stirred the vine leaves and they fell, stirred 
the old man’s hair and it whitened yet more. Both 
were Waiting for the spirit in them to be fally ripe. 








sreseeee Own Your Own House.— Many a 
man don’t know what al axury it is toown his own 
house. He was born in a rented house; raised in 
a rented house; murried ina rented house; has 
ulways lived in a rented house; and always ex- 
pects to be in a rented house. And yet, that is not 
iving. Providence designed every head df a fam- 
to be the independent owner of his home; and 
envy not the man who is jostled about from 
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INFLUENCE OP THE MOON. 


ORMERLY, certain influences were ascribed to 
the moon, tending to nourish superstition and 
occasion idle fears. The gardener would not 
plant till he had made observations on the moon, 
and the husbandman would not sow till he was as- 
sured of the happy influence of this planet. Those 
who were sick paid a strict attention to the varia- 
tions of the moon, and even physicians regarded 














their influence as an object worthy of notice. As} ties of the breath of Jife to their own congrega- y 
knowledge became more generally diffused, these | tion, Ng 


prejadices began to disappear; and the influence 














The beauty of the universe cor 











sists in the diversi. 






total of happiness which results from the various 
combinations. 






If, then, we believe that God has 








minds every superstitious fear of the influence of 
into | the moon and planets, and shall no longer suffer 
vain terrors to pervade our hearts; but wo shall 













heart-felt gladness. 









WHAT WE LIVE ON. 


HE old woman who “lived upon nothing but 
Mis- victuals and drink,” was an exceptional being. 
Victuals and drink are very good as far as they 
go. But somethiug ctse is required for bodily 
It is customary to take food three 














man’s mouth against the entrance of sustaining 
diet, and he may possibly live a week, But stop 








Another old woman, whom we once heard of, 
was so extremely fond of something goou to eas 
that she declared her solemn conviction that vict- 
uals and drink were as nach as “ halt her living.” 
Sho was laughed at for the blundering remark; 
but it was a remurk that blundered not far trom 
the truth. 
The tiner element that feeds the flame of mortal 
existence is so common and cheap that it is sel- 
dom considered in our bill of fare. So much 
ment, 50 many vegetables—bread, coffee, toa, and 
so forth,—xare duly taken into account, and fami- 
lies that can afford it are careful to get the best, 
But the atmosphere which makes the breath of 
life, the universal air, the all-sustaining elument, 
so pure, so transparent, so full of subtle lite— 
that divine elixer which sometimes seems the 
breath of God himself, pouring its vitalizing es- 
sence into our bodics und souls—how carcless we 
aro of the quality of ti’s article of dict! 
It the atmosphere which, ethereal as it seems, 
has substance and weight, could be monopolized 
by speculators, and sold by the pound or square 
foot, at rates varying according to the quality, our 
wealthy householders would be extremely particu- 
lar in their purchases, feeling 2 commendable 
pride in always having the best. Bad air in a par 
Jor or bed-chamber would then be considered as 
much a mark of a mean style of living as bad but- 
ter on the table. A gentieman would as soon set 
before a friend mouldy bread and tainted meat as 
show him into a room of air poisoned wich coal 
gas, or deprived of its vitality by the parchin 
heat of a furnace. Mothers who suffer their chil- 
dren to sleep in close bedrooms, breathing over 
and over again a miserly quantity of air, would be 
considered unnaturally cruel, and despised for 
their parsimony. The display of brilliant chande- 
liers in concert-rooms and theatres would be ¢s- 
teemed a less nevessury Juxury than free ventila- 
tion; and a darkened apartment would sooner be 
tolerated than one fuming with atmospheric im- 
purities. He would be considered the meanest of 4 
masters who could not afford free air in bis work- 
shop. Instead of sonp-societies that feed the 
starving, we should have free-breathing societies, 
that would send their careful committees to the 
Janes, and alleys, aud cellars, and closcly crowded 
tenement-houses, with patent methods of supply- 
ing at a cheap rate wholesome drafts of air. Aad 
the churches then, before subscribing extravagant 5 
sums for frescoes and carved pulpits, or hiring 8 a 













































































brilliant sermonizer and pra. yer-maker, or sending 
missionaries to the Hindoos, would first meet the a 
necessary expenses of furnishing suitable quanti- eh; 







The truth is, air is altogether too cheap; so we 





‘The young man Jouks forward — the old man 
looks back. How long the shadows lic in the set 
ting sun; the steeple, a mile long, reaching across 
the plain, as the sua stretches out the hill in gro- 
tesque dimensions. So are the events of life in 
the old man’s consciousness. 


ilar to post, and is the subject of the landlord's | Of the moou is no longer considered so powerful shut it out of doors and stifle in fuul rooms, adak 

) for dollars and dimes, for the priv- | #4 aniversalan agent in nature as was formerly | terate it with tobacco-smoke, wear tight-waisted 
lege of s‘ayng on the little spot that should be sa-|imagined. The preseut age is less superstitions {coches which cramp the function of breathing, 
cred to his family and should be bis own. than the last; and it is the duty of every man %0/ and grow consumptive and dyspeptic by eating too 
In a money making point of view, do they think | US¢ all his exertions in separating truth from er-| much and using too sparingly this more etherenl 
of it? They pay us much rent as, in a few years, {Tor, and to rescue his fellow-creatures trom the | gies, 












































sesesees Fast Younc Men.— We have heard 
some remarkable stories of the fast style of living 





would bay them a house. Rent keeps the mechan- | despotic sway of blind superstition. With regard | ——* —-_ oes 


ic down, and always will keep him down. ‘Ten | t the effects of the moun on the human body, 
dollars 2 month is a moderate sum for him to pay | 80me cantion is requisite hefore we pronounce a 









THE TWO NOTES. Ai 











































among a certain class in our large cities, but they for a cottage, but if he owned a cottage, a hundred | decided opinion upon it; for totally to deny such LADY in New York, just ag she big ropa 10 
are a good ways behind England yet in unblushing | nq twenty dollars a year is a handsome litrle sum { #2 influence would be as irrational as to attribute | 44 ing herself to walk out one Haren re ie ?\ 
immorality, if that respectable journal, the London for him to lay by in hard cash or invest in good | to ita very great power and action. Wo must tained by the mother of a gi who had been dis- &) 
Post, is good authority. The Post accuses “the | Ocurin y §00U | allow that the moon produces grent changes in the | missed from her service for ill-conduet; she stad % 
fine young English gentlemen of permitting, prac- | °°C8*Y- — air, and hence may occasion certain alterations in { that her duughter could not get a place without a ¥ 
AN ticing and fostering a low system of demeanor in| |. ..... Tue Cuastisemunrs or Lire.— We our bodies, The moon may caus in the superior {recommendation from ber last, and Aneresor i" fi 


















public, which is capable of producing very serious | aro not atagreement with his providence: ith | part of the atmosphere, such considerable motions | begged she would give her a written character, if 
‘ results on society. ‘The specification is that they | jj spiritual economy of thin worlds aot gor ie Bee alterations ee to produce winds, heat, cold, | uly a few words, in order to obtain aisitnation; 
are becoming much more emulous of malting the | interests of our own bein in its highest develop- | exhalutions, mists, &., by which the health of | but this the lady positively refused, as nothing ia 
acquaintance and frequenting the society, even in| ments. Yet wear vain, proud, headstrong, im- | our bodies may be grently affected. It is observed truth could be said in her favor. | jen tise 
public, of certain persons—riding with them in the petuous, irascible, impatient under restraint, and that people laboring under certain infirmities ex-| The woman then urged her to write afew y 
parks, and scarcely avoiding the recognition Of} rebellious under discipline. Is it strange that at | perience exacerbations, and more acute pains, at | to her danghter, stating the reason why she ie 
their more respectable friends — descendiug trom | pyery step we meet opposing forces, if there be a| the new and full moon. And if itis true that a{¢lined giving her a character, which would per 
their mother’s box at the opera to exchange per-| father; if the government of thia world is pater- | cold, moist air, and foggy, stormy weather, have | haps satisfy her, and be a good lesson in farure, 
siflage with notorious individuals — rising from | nal; if God loves us, and is using life 23 a supreine | Very different effects upon the boily than a warm, | Te this the Indy consented, und told her to cull for 
their chairs in Rotten Row by the side of Lins and | ing comprehensive education ? be not every wise | dry, and serene air, it ix by no means. surprising | the note in the afternoon; but thinking she might 
Aspasia to chat with Lady Helen or Miss Fanny | household a microcosmie, moral government, | that the moon has an influence upon our constitu. | Hot return home till late, sho sat down and wrote 
over the rail—in short, omitting no opportunity | where the parents both please and pain their chil: | tion, seeing thatit so considerably affects the state | the note, but having forgotten the girl’s surname, 
2 of admitted, even in the presence of their nearest dren, repeating in a minor sphere the very admin-| of the air. The action, then, of this planet. upon | OF Supposing it of no consequence, she omitted the 
and dearest, an intimacy which none but tle most] istrative acts of overruling, denying, compelling, | the human body cunnot be disputed, becuse it is | direction, and placed it in a card-rack, remember 
shameless would exhibit in such a presence, and | paining, and punishing for their good thert own | founded on a certain principle, which is, that our | ing at this instant a card of invitation which sho 
priding themselves, as it were, on that being the children, as in the greater sphere God thwarts and | hoalth greatly depends upon the weather, and tho | had received the day previous from a lady, Te 
style they prefer, the tone that has the sweetest at- disciplines them? Men never wonder that in the | Constitution of the air we breathe, and these are | questing her company to tea; she also wrote a re- 
tractions for them, The Post asks:—_ ., | Plentitude of their superior wisdom they overrule { materially affected hy the moon. ply to this, and rang for a servant to tako it to hor 
Can they possibly be blind to the evil of all this | the inexperienced desires of their children, and} In general, wo ought to admit it as a principle, | friend. A ie 
—can they not perceive that they must reflect back | neyer coase to wonder that God, in the majesty of {to the glory of our Creator, that in al natural | The boy being absent, she directed her maid, 
upon the society which they re-enter tho ton¢| 9 greater wisdom, finds occasion to overrule them | things there are certain connexions which influ-| When returned, to say that he would find the note 
which they acquire from such infamous sOUrCES; in all the ways of life. ‘Whom the Lord loveth {ence the animal economy in various ways, There | 00 the mantel-piece; the girl however concluled 
and would they really wish their sisters and | ho chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he | are doubtless in the atmosphere many wonders | to take it into the kitchen and give it to the boy 
consings to adopt such 2 huo! We fear such & hue | recojyeth,” unknown to us, and which may oceasion consider- | herself. On passing out tho iady saw the boy be- 
is already not slow of adoption. We continually — able rovolutions in nature; and there may cer- | fore the door, and told him to run in and get the 
hear the remark that “none but the fast girls get} ----+. Hints ro Trpptens.—When you feel tainly occur many phenomena in the corporeal | note and carry it immediately; the boy obeyed, 
on,” and we know that nothing is more comnion | particularly desirous of having another glaas, leave | world which are ‘influenced by the moon. The | Dut not finding any note on the mantel-piece, he 
now than for the fast girls” to pe perfoctly con- | off drinking. You have had enough. light reflected from her during the night is prob- | concluded that in the card-rack must be the ono, 
versant with the persons, names, nickname—even | When you look at distant ohjects, and appear to | ably ono of the least of the purposes she answers; {28 it appeared just written; accordingly he deliv- 
the personal habits and pursuits of their rivals | sco two, leave off. You have had too much. and her being placed so near the earth was perhaps ered it as ordered. Judge, then, the astonishment 
rae eee says thas the ae "y omedy teats: cath the Ww Hen you knock over jour alaas, spill your wino | to produce certain effects upon it, which the other | Of the receiver, when she read tho following: 
heads of socicty themselves, Wweap- | over the table, or aro unable to recollect the words | planets could not do, because of their greater dis-/ “It is impossible for me to grant your request, 
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knowing as I now do, the utter worthlessness of 
your character; while you behaved with respecta- 
bility you found me your friend; but you have de- 
ceived me as well as others. Although I may des- 
pise your conduct, still Ido not wish toinjure you, 
and shall never mention to anyone facts which 
would ruin you if known; but I can say nothing 
in your favor. I hope you may reform hereafter, 
but wish to have nothing farther to do with you.” 

On reading this tho lady nearly fainted from the 
conflicting emotions of mortification, astonish- 
ment and anger, and seizing a pen with a hand 
trembling with passion, she wrote the following 
reply: 

“ Madam, thank Heaven our acquaintance is 
now at an end; you ure beneath my notice, or I 
should dwell longer on the subject of your note; 
but [shall leave that to be settled by higher au- 
thority than either you or myself.” 

Scarcely had the lady returned from her walk, 
when she received this note, and with the utmost 
consternation did she peruse and re-peruse its con- 
tents, without being able to comprehend its mean- 
ing. At length she concluded that her friend must 
certainly be deranged, when the mother of the 
chambermaid who requested a character entered, 
and making a low curtzy, snid: 

“Ma'am, [called for your note a while ago to 
my daughter, but you was out, so [ axed the maid 
if there was not one \eft for me, but she said no— 
that you left a. note, but it was not for mc—it was 
for a lady in Broadway; but the boy said he had 
carried that long ago, and told her to give it to 
me, and so, ma’am, [ took it home to Mary; but 
you made a mistake in her name; itis Mary Thorn- 
son, not Mary Parsons. You can’t think, ma’am, 





was a going to visit her to-morrow; but, ma’am, 
we are poor folks, and only live in a mite of a 
chamber in a place rather hard to find, and so [ 
thourht maybe she had better come and see you.” 

This complicated blunder was now fully ex- 
plained, which originated in an exchange of the 
notes. She immedintely informed the woman of 
the mistake, and gave her some change as a con- 
solation for her disappointed hopes of a visit, and 
hurrying to her friend, they settled with a hearty 
laugh “ this keen encounter of their wits,” wisely 
resolving, however, to trust less in future to the 
discretion of servants. 





A CALIFORNIA ADVENTURE, 


66\7OU must know,” said Ned Grumble, “ that 

in my wanderings part of the time has been 
spent onland. The adventure I am about to relate 
happened in the ‘ Eldorado’ of the west—in Cali- 
fornia. Idonot ask you to believe it—you can do 
as you choose about that; but Ido say that it is 
true, every word of it. I had for the last three 
months been working in the southern mines, time 
1850. My claim was at least five miles from any 
other, much against the wishes of my friends. 
ere I built my cabin, on either side of which ran 
the great trails. 

“ One evening, after a hard day’s work on my 
claim, 1 returned to my cabin, to find my musket, 
provisions and cooking utensils minus. The coun- 
1 try was, and is to this day infested with gangs of 

cut-throuts. [t struck me in a moment how mat- 
ters stood; I had been robbed, and might expect. 
another visit from the gentry before morning. 
My money and dust I had always kept buried, so 
Unat was safe; but was J safe, with my musket 
gone, aud no weapon of defence? [ seated myself’ 
on @ rude lounge which I had manufactured, rest- 
ed my head on my hands, aud bethought myself 
how | should get out of the scrape. 

Looking up, { perceived that a huge dog was 
about to enter, followed by another, which iu point 
of size was not fur behind him. The first a mastiff 
of powerful proportions, short-necked, and with | 
bivou-shot eyes, walked in and laid down under 
the lounge; the ovher a bluck cur, made himself at 
home under the table which stood in the middie of 
the room. Here was ‘ Help indeed for a man in 
need.’ Giving the dogs a few dry nits that 
were Jett in the cabin by the robbers, I went to} 
work tu make things fast. 

“ Alter barring my door, and piling up nearly 
all the movable articles in the room ayumoet it, [/ 
seated myself once more upon the lounge to await | 
the coming of iny visitors. Theu the dogs walked 
up tw me, wagged their tails, and seemed to suy, 
“we'll stand by you.’ They were perfect strangers 
tu me, no miner around the place having animals 
of their description; und that they should come to 
ine when L was so much in uced of help, scemed a 
happy though mysterious dispensaiiou of Provi- 
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ence. 

“ {did not have to wait long for my unwelcome 
visitors. About ten o’clock the dugs showed signs 
of uneasiness, and rising, they went to the dgor as. 
though anxious to get vat. Ina tew moments [ 
heard the footsteps of men comiug steadiry down 
the western trail dir 
yr out throazsh & luop-hole I perceived 
med with mies. I picked up a heavy 
Miner’s pick, determiued to do my best. At this 
Juumnenc the large dog gave an unearthly howl, 








what a taking she was in, when she read that you |- 


y towards the cabin, and & 
already. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LINES. 


Of life without a tear: 
Let no one ever hear. 


O,ask no cold distrusting world 
To sympathize with thee; 

Let not earth’s children know when thou 
Art in adversity. 


If e’er thou hast deep sorrow known, 
Concen} it in thy heart; 

That sympathy for which thou cravest 
The world will not impart. 


Many corrodin; f cares bath life, 
Glide smoothly as we may; 
Yo still endure. and not repine, 

*Tis much the better way. 


All things hath been arranged on earth 
‘As pleased the will of Heaven; 

And sorrows upto mortals here 
To each a share is given. 


Then, if thy heart with grief should break, 
Thy path be full of wiles, 
O let the world discern thy face 
All wreathed in suuny smiles. 
Biancuz Hayden, 


Hacetions Idle-Talk. 


seeeeses RETALTIATION.—Some years since, in 
the county of Penobscot, there lived a man by 
the nuine of H—, whose preatest pleasure was 
in tormenting others; his own family was gener- 
ally the butt of his sport. 
One cold, blustering night he retired to bed at 
an early hour, bis wife being absent. Some time 
after she returned, and finding the door closed, de- 
manded admittance. 
“ Who are you?” cried H. 
“You know well enough who I am; let me in, 
its very cold.” 
“ Begone you strolling vagabond, I want noth- 
ing of you here.” 
“ But I must come in,” 
“What's your name?” 
“ You know my name, it’s Mrs. H.”” 
“Begone! Mra, H. is a likely woman; and 
never keeps such hours as this.” 
“Tf you do not let me in I will drown myself in 
the well.” 
“Do if you please,” he replied. 
She took up a big log, plunged it into the well, 
and returned to the side of the door. ~ 

Mr. H., hearing the noise, rushed from the 
house to save, as he supposed, his drowning wife. 
She at the same tiie slipped into the house and 
closed the door after her. H. almost naked in 
turn demanded admittance. 

“ Who are you?” she demanded. 

“You know who I am; let me in or I shall 
freeze.” 

“ Begone you thievish rogue, I don’t want you 
here.” 
“But I must come in.” 
‘What is your name?” 
“You know my name, it is H.” 
“Mr. H. is a very likely man; he don’t keep 
late hours.” 
Suffice it to say, she, after keeping him in the 
cold until she was satisfied, opened the door and 
let him in. 

















HENGLISU POETRY. 
Ha Hinglish Poet plays the Hold Arry with the ‘ H’s:” 


I dwells in the Hearth. and I breathes in the Hair; 
If you searches the Hocean, ) ou’ll find £i'm there, 
The first of ull Hangels in Holy mpus am Mi, 

Yet Hi'm banished from ’Eaven, expell'd trom on Tgh. 
But, thongh on the Horb J am destined to grovel 
Hi'm ue‘er seen in a Youre, in an Ut, not an ’Ovel; 
Not an ‘Oss nor an ’Unter e’en bears me, alas! 

But otteu Hi’m found on the top of au Hass. 

1 resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam, 

And tli'm invariably Habsent from ‘Ome. 

‘Tho? ’ush’d in the *Urricane, of the Liatmosphere part, 
T enters no ‘Kad, I creeps into no ‘Kart. 

Ouly look, aud you'll "Kar me just breathe in the Hear; 
Tho? in sex not an ’e, I ham (strange paradox!) 

Not a bit of an *Effer, but partly a Hox. 

Of Heternity Hi'm the beginning! And mark, 

Tho? 1 goes lact with Noah, I'ra the first in the Hark. 
I'm never iu *Ealth—have with physic no power; 

1 dies in a month, but comes back in a Hour. 


“Deed, minister, I think shame to 


come to you,” said an ol dame who had sought 
the clergyman’: 
pose on four pi 


indly offices for the same pur- 
ious occasions. 
“What's the matter, Margaret, that you should 





think shame to come to me? 


“Deed, sir, it’s just this—I have come to seck 


ye to marry me again.” 


“Well, Margaret, I do not see that ye have any 


occasion to think shame for such a purpose, Mar- 


‘aret, you kuow, is honorable to all.” 

“Deed is’t, sir; but I hac had owre muackle o’t 
I believe there never was ony poor wo- | 
an plaguit wi’ such deeing bodies o’ men as | 


hae been.” 





which reverberated turough the hollow, und the 

Diack doz unswered with a low ‘ bite-betoie-your } 1 

bark’ growl, displaying at the sani time a ect of | 9 
h 





(0, 

‘he robbers walked stealthily around the cab- 
in, and then retired and ect up a pitifel moaning 
to draw me from the cabin, But L was not to be | 
caught so easily. ‘Then they aguin returned to the | 4, 
culm, aud one lifted the other upon his shoulders, | 
sv us to get 2 look inside through the loop-hole. [+ all 
stood buck, and as his face uppeared L threw into 
it a shovelful of hot embers. With a shrick he fell } 
back, and both rushing to the dour begun 10 bauer | «, 
itin. No sooner was it down than out rushed i& 
the dogs, seizing the robbers and bearing them to 

the carth. 

“ At this moment a party of miners, who were 
on their way up the trail, reached she spot. Bat 
they could do uothing for the robbers—so firm | py 
was the hold of the dogs’ teeth upon their threats; + ~ « 











breuthed their last. The next morning they went | yo 
on their way, and after this incident I learned that } 
the robbers were well-known characters, and de- ; 
served what they re 
belonged to a traveling 
cals had murdered and 4 









‘obbed.. 





that led me to believe that he could do good | p, 


and give ¢ 


reat pli 


work? 
and then covered it over with curth to hide your 
bad work.” 

“Doctor,” said the pav or, mine is not the on- 


and it was not released until both the villuins | wir, 





- “Feller sogers,” said a newly-clected 


ientenant of militia, “I’m allfired obliged to you 


or this shove up in the ranks you have given me. 


r : anes | 
vellow sogers, I’m not going to forget your kind- 





iny post like pitch to pine 
a peace, but as | go in for 





ith the British, darn’d if I don’t resign right off, » 
ery fellow a fair shake for glory, and‘ 
I that ’ere.”” | 











“Why, you rascal,” said Radcliffe, the 
1 an, ton pavior, who dunded him; | 
do you pretend to be paid for such apiece of 
Why, you have spoiled my pavement, 








bad work the earth hide: i 
“You deg, you,” said Radcliffe, “you are a 
You must be poor; come in and you shall 
paid.” 








To marry a rich widow with a bad cough.” 
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The grief that lies within thy breast Grandmother.’ 


LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


seeeeess TIRED OuT.—A three-year-old nephew 
f one of my friends had finished his usual prayer 


Hi! brave the ever-changing sea at his mother’s knee, when she said:— 


“Now, Willie, pray for your grandfather and 
He did as directed. 

“ Now for your aunts and uncles.” 

He prayed for them. 

« And now for all your cousins.” 

His petitions went up for this class. P 
“And now, Willio, pray for all the world,” said 
his mother, 

Wearicd out, perhaps, by the length of his ex- 
es, he exclaimed,— 

“Mamma, it’s just as much as I can do to pray 
for my own ’Jations.’” 











We may live without poetry. music, and art; 

We may live without couscieuce, and live without 
heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 

00k: 

But civilized man can not live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what a knowledge but 
grieving? 7 

He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiv- 


ing; 
Ue may live without love—what a passion but pining? 
But where is the man that can live without dining? 

seseeees Quilp overheard, the other day, a dia- 
logue between a couple of honest German inechan- 
ies, who were tniking over their “lager” about 
tich men and richos. 

“ And how rich,” said one of them, “ would you 
like to he, if you vould have it for the trouble of 
ing?” Hans reflected for a moment on the 
tartling proposition, and replicd gleefully, — 

“ Well, [should like to be so rich that I shouldn’t 
have to work more as four or five hours a day!” 
mining socicty has pro- 
3 to all persons about 












posed the following qu 
this financial period : 

1, Does it cost anything to print a newspaper? 

2. How long can a printer afford to furnish a 
paper without pay. 

3. Do printers eat, driuk, and wenr clothing? 

4. If they do, how do they get it? 

5. Do I pay for my paper? 

6, Is not this particular period a first rate time 
to pay up? 








+eeeeee+ Among the prisoners taken at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo there was a Highland piper. Na- 
poleon, struck with his mountain dress aud sinewy 
limbs asked him to play on his instrument, which 
is said to sound delightfully in the glens and 
mountains of Scotland. 

“Play a pibroach,” said Napoleon, and the 
Highlander played it. 

“Play a march.” It was done. 

“ Play a retreat.” 

“Na, na!” said the Highlander, “ I never learn- 
ed to play a retreat.” 








+ Kwavery.—A clergyman and a barbor 
quarrelling, the former said,— 

“You have lived like a knave, and you will die 
like a knave.” 

“Then,” said the barber, “you will bury me 
like a knaye.” 


: + “I'm sorry, Mr. Wilson, to see this 
splendid field of potatoes so seriously diseased,” 
said a sympathizing inspector. 

“ Ah, weel, it’s a grent pity,” replied the farmer, 
“but there’s one comfort—Jack Tamson’s not a 
bit better.” 

seeeeeee “Fleroine” is perhaps as peculiar a 
word as any in our languaye; the two first letters 
of it are male, the three first female, the four first 
a brave man, and the whole word a brave woman. 





+ Aw Invitation.—One of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s invitations to an ish nobleman was 
rather equivocal. wars 
“Thope, my lord, if you ever come within a 
mile of my house you'll stay there all night.” 
seeeeees A country paper, speaking ferociously 
of the arrest of a fellow for selling a bogus watcli 
urd, SLyS,— 
“The chain of guilt is complete; it having been 


in? 


ascertained that it was a gilt chain.” 





seeeeeee The vegetarian boat-rower, in reply to 
the question, “ how d’ye do? ’gsometimes says,— 
“Wherry well,” sometimes “ Berry well,” and 
sometimes. “ Ferry well.” 





ee ee eee It seems a wonder that all the peniten- 
tiaries in the country don’t become bankrupt, for 
none of them ever get a tenth part of ubcir dues, 


s+eeeee+ Don’t be in too great a hurry, girls, to 
fall in love with the young men. It often Lappens 
that your hearts are no sooner theirs than theirs 
are no longer yours. 





sseeoese Aman in love has very littic need of 
victuals. So it your landludy doesn’t give you 
enough to eat, fullin love with her daughter. 


The lack of money is 9 weight upon 


! ness soon, not by a darned sight; and f’ll tell you | chest. We preser to sustain the heft. 
‘what it is, I'll stick te 
board, so long as the i 
rotation in office, and if we should come to blows ! 





A confirmed tippler was bothered how 
to honor his birthday. A brilliant idea struck 
him. He kept sobe! 





seeceeee © Ma,” said a little boy, “ will that wo- 
man go to Ilcaven any sooner than you because 
she has got 2 pew all to herself?” 


Original, 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 





Eniginas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 


end yf each lne, and ave ihe auswers all numbered, 


Enigma.-No 1, 
Lam compused of thirty-one letters. 
My 22, 27, 11, 5, 26 is a city in France. 
“15, 2, 19, 8is a place where gold and silver are 


seeeeees A lazy Englishman being asked, as he | made into coin, 

ved, and that the dogs hud | lay sunning himself iu the grass, what was the 

showman, whom the ras- / height of his ambition, replied,— i. 
” 


28, 20, 18, 12, 28, 2,6 is the Empire State of 
he south, . 
‘8, 18, 3, 4d is the opposite of short. 





the bosom; the possession of it a heaviness in the | York City. 


“ 17, 10,30, 27 is a river in Palestine. 
« 9, 29, 23, 14, 20, 31 means to dig out. 
“ 9, 3, 18, 12, 24, 30, 17, 20 is a city in Europe 
noted for its fine arts. ge 
“ 1,13, 21 is used by the ladics insewing. 
“ 6,31, 4, 16, 19, 8, 27 is the largest inland city 
in Georgia. 
«30, 10, 12, 23, 18, Lis not wide. 
“7, 5, 25, 24, 14 is a person despised by all. 
“ 17, 18, 8, 31, 18, 19 is the main article of sup- 
port in Mississippi. 2 2 
“ 8, 2,15, 20 waits for no man butjpasseth quick- 
ly away. 

96) 1, 27,20, 31, 22, 18, 8, 6, 31,818 is o root 
much prized for its pulntable qualitics. 

98, 13, 4; 5, 3, 29, 20 is a sen in Palestine. 

My whole is a gentleman who takes the Waver- 
ley Magazine on account_of its interesting stories. 

Answer next week. 





Enigma.—No. 2 
Iam composed of twenty-eight letters. 


My 1, 21, 11, 4, 8, 26, 7, 16 is the name of a city. 
“11, 18, 28, 8, 7, 23, 19 is the name of a person 
that creates great excitement at the present time. 


26, 20, 5, 26 is one of the United States. 


“ 
« 
‘ 


6, 15, 15, 2 is a girl’s name. 

19, 21, 3, 18, 7is what wo cannot do without. 
8, 2, 10, 7 is the nume of the street I live in. 
16, 9, 22, 5, 16 is my father’s name. 

< 28, 23, 19 is not old. 

« 12, 26, 0, 4 is a man’s wearing apparel. 

27, 10, 24, 6 is a number. 

17, 26, 7, 4, 1 is a point of the cumpass. 

13, 9, 4, 3, 14, 16, 26, 19, 16 is the name ofa 
dear friend, 

My wholo is the name and place of residence 
of a lady who admires the Waverley for its beau- 
tiful poetry. 

Answer next week. 
+ +a» _____ 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


Answer to Enigma No 1. “ Mary McLeary, 
Hickory, Washington Co., . 1.” 





MARRIE . 


In Boston, Thursday afternov Oct. 26th, by Rev. 

Rollin H. Neale, D. D., Mr. Jasis Wa. HARIUS. of 

Woburn, to Miss Axx F, uray, of Foxbo ough, 
nee, 





WA ERLEY MAGAZINE, 


, FOR LAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTLUCTION, 


EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

‘Tue paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wlil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing Immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will farnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales. His- 
tory, Biography, together with Muste and Poetry. Tho 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddlesneither with 
politics nor religion, but s characterized by a high mora} 
tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
‘Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Lindall St, Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mall subscribers (on a ttle 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 
82.00 a vear, or $1.00 for six months, always In advance— 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, 85.—Six for 12 months, 89. 
‘Ten for 6 months, 88.—Ten for 12 months,815. Paper stopped 
when the last number paidfor issent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. Butifa person commences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copics 
12 “enthes for $5.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
shonld tell us what was the last number he recelved, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall bein when the money 
Isreceived. Persons writing for the papor must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-six conte 
a year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefito, 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un 
less recelved all together, as it {8 too much trouble to look 
over our books or Keep an account with each one getting 
then ap. 


Monthly Parts.—83. a year, or two fot'g5., advance" 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magnzine,” and either of the following 





“Harper's Magazine,’ “ Godey's Lady's Book," 

Gazette of Fashion," or “ Atlantic Monthly." 
All letters and communications concerning the paper mus} 

be addressed to the publisher, 

; Tus War ro Supscrisg.—The proper mode to subscribe 

for a paper \s to enclose the money in a letter and address 

the publisher direct, yiving individual name with the post- 


office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
aro often illegible. 


* WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


H. Dexter & Co., No. 118 Nassau Streét, New 
—A, Winch, Philadelphis—Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore.~ G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E. Piekup, 





Methodist Book Kooms, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crump, 


Torisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


WE have one of the greatest curlositles and most valuablé 
inventions in the known world; for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent Bree. 

Vol. xxl. n 5. SHAW & CLARK; Bideford, Maine. 








COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
We ha o had manufactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt nof, be a great conveh- 
once. It will hold a year's numbers. It consists of a eub- 
stantiel cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them ih thelt places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fustens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all Into @ compact and 
convenient form. It will last forseveral years. The price of 
this kind {s 75 cents. It can be had of any perfodicel dealer 
inthe country. Dealers can be supplied by DexTER & Lo., 
of New York, or at this office. $1.00 if sent by mall. 
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shelves and bulkheads, its clumsy arm-chair and 
ually our lungs became oppressed, our eyes blood- | its rouzh pottery, all contrived and made by his 
own hands? Now the poor cotiager has a Hood 





on this occasion, we were not unprepared. Grad- 





The fashion of eating hedgehogs was not, in for- 














Original. 
MY HEART IS LIGHT. mer days, confined to wip: ore Thero ees s toe ly ngs pocntny ronson, c y i 
i ae mer’s family living at Long Compton, near Oxford, ] shot, our lips hot and parched, ‘The air aroun d ) 
Meant ye Mates Aybrowe Binge who were supplied with he colina by our iuform-|us scorching as the breath of a furnace, was deal of the Robinson Crusoe enjoyment; soinethin; i 
Aud in my breast a thousand strings anv’s grandmother; this family used’also to breed | charged with particles of finc sand and drifted be-| of the pleasure which Sanford and Merton felt § 
Are tuned to gladness 10W; them, keep and futten several litters, “and,” suid | fore the wind like sea foam inastorm, The light-| when they had built and thatched their houso and 0 
A flood of wondrous sunlight streams the gipsey, “they used to cnt up every litter they | ning Dolts flashed, accompanied by the crash of | then sat within it gravely proud and happy, whilst r 
awpon Ty puth to-day, bred, dressing ’ein just when they wanted ’em, like | the thunder, which souuded over the gloomy des- | the pelting shower came down but could not reach 
a wheresve ‘er rare there beams they did the fowls.” ert like the voice of Jchovah. Men stood in wild | them. When a man gets the length of consider- 
OF mne/ Hope's Cheering ray Sometimes a nest of young hedgehogs is found | affrizht; camels broke away and rushed vellow-| ing the architecural character of his house, the im- 
My heart is glad; 1 seem to hear by the gipseys; if they are too small for eating, | ing from the track, until they fell headiong in the | posing effect which the great entrance hall has wy nm s 
Sweet stra us of old-time song. they are preserved till fit for usc, or, as it is culled | sand, into which they plunged their heads and | visitors, the vista of drawing-room retiring within 
> As on life's river, calin und clear, in Oxfordshire, “ flitted;” that is, a string is tied | long necks, secking thus to escape the poisoned | drawing-room, he toses the relish which accom . 
Te oe glide alongs k to the hind leg, and the doomed animal is allowed | breath of the plague wind, Nine of our camels | nies the original idea of a house as something 
My volun wlencerl Golly to wander about the length of his tether, picking | were missing, in searching for which we approach-| which is to keep us snug and warm from wind 
The flowers springing in my track up what he can get; under this system, if well fed, | ed the end of one of the sand guifs, when we stum-| and rain, and cold. So i? you gain something by 
Are * thoruless roses” all. he will fatten wonderfully. bled upon the remains of a caravan bound from | having a grand house, you lose somethin, , t00, 
i oa Gricn in Hadramant to olu Juseb. Kemoving the | and something which is the more constantly and 
By speart 1s free no bird that cleaves titseees DEVOTION OF THE Russians. — Tho sand, we found several dead Arabs, victims of the | sensibly felt—you lose. the joy. of simple tidiness ; 
No aephyt toying ‘mld thre leis burning of Moscow by the order of Rostopchin to] tell blast of the simoom, in the terror aud con-| and your life grows so artificial that many days 
But kuows as much of care” prevent its becoming winter quarters for tho French | fusion caused by which they had evidently | you never think of your dwelling, 
Llaugh at love's most weary sighs, invaders, is one of the grandest incidents in histo-| wandered blindly to the edgo of the treacherous — 
His witcheries dely ; ee ry. Ina work entitled “The Freach Invasion of| quicksand in which the main body of the caravan| ++:++ ++ A Human Sacririce.—A strango af- 
The lightuing glauces from his eyes Russia in 1812,” we find some particulars of this} had perished. Among them we found a young| fair is related in the Russian Journals :— 
But pass me hurmless by. drama, with which we were not previously a¢d-| man and a girl—brother and sister—clasped in “At Moscow, ten nights back, the occupiers of a 
My heart is light; and glad, and f1 quainted : Te : each other’s arms, A slight indication of inoisture | vast house at the corner of Great West street were 
hor me earth wears 3 hater’ At the morning’s dawn, a deputation of elders | on the bodies of these inspired ono with hope that] awakened by the glare and crackling of a fire, 
The spurkling cup now poured for me from the village eed, stating that “they had j it might not yet he to late to restore them to con-| and on getting up found that a large pile of fuel, 
all made their dispositions to retire with the troops, | sciousness. By judicious and persevering friction, | consisting of logs of fir trees which had been col- 
and the copious use of lavender water, with which, | lected in the courtyard, was in flames. The con- 
flagration was extinguished as quickly as possible, 





Uuly of sweets is made. s 
I do not know. I cannot tell ng to be permitted to go to an estate of 
Why such a thing should be; ‘ain’s in Siberia, as they preferred to be| luckily, Iwas always well supplied, I soon had the 
And yet any heart. I kuow it well, removed there, or to any other province of the em-| pleasure of sceing the youug girl revive— while | On examining the remains of the fire the calcined 
6 light, and glad, aud free. ive, rather than to be subjected to French domin- | Sclim, by the application of” siznilar remedies to | bones of a woman were found, and it turued ont 
laity Loverts. | jon.” The permission being granted, the whole| the youth, was equally successful.” that a widow, named Thelesha T—, about forty 
= colony, seventeen hundred souls began their march, years of’ age, who had lived in the house, had dis- 
Gleanin 3 front th e Press and presented one of the most affecting sights ever} +++-++++ Natives ar Lake Nyassa, Arrrca.| appeared. Nothing could be heard of this woinan, 
LY y . beheid; but nota complaint was heard: God give {| —The chief of the Iake, an old man, came to see | and as she had repeutedly declared that in these 
What a fasetnutton thee our emperor and Russia victory,” with “ Benedic-| us of his own accord —said he had heard that we | times the sacrifice of haman victims was necessary 
is in all John Ruskin’y deseri tive dale ate tions on their lord,” were the only exclainations { had come, and sat down under u tree—and he | to appease the wrath. of God against sinners, the 
passavzes! The following i rabl the Tage Noli 1¢ | or expressions that ¢scaped their lips. llaving | came to invite us to take up quarters with him. | conclusion was come to that she had lighted up the 
of the “ Modern Painters -— ¢ lust volume | posted their declarations on the church doors in | Many of the men are very intelligent looking, with | fire and placed herself in the midst of it to be con- 
“Tho leaves, as we shall aes lrawicdin ely ari three languages, Rostopchin, on hearing the pic-| high foreheads and well-shaped heads. They show | sumed. z " 
the feeders of the plant: cRiclfoumordart ta eh Guets commence skirmishing, and secing the ene-| singular taste in the astonishingly varied styles in| “In the Russian Empire, the Moscow Journals 
of succession must not interfere with Shee ein iny in movement, entered his palace, begged his | which the hair is arranged. Their bead necklaces | state, self-crimation, from motives of religious fa- 
business of finding food. Where the sun and air friends to xccompauy him On arriving at the| are really pretty specimens of work. Many have | naticism,is not rare. In the province of Olon- 
are, the leaf must go, whether it be sae of order ir | porch, burning torches were distributed to every | the upper und middle, as well as the lower part of | etz, for example, in the course of last spring, not 
not. So, tieione, ag angrutoupe ile Aras rer 2 one. Mounting the stairs, and reaching his state | the car bored, and have from three to five rings in | fewer than fifteen persous, men and women, burnt 
station with the suane tae nae ch tite thee, f bed-room, Rostopchin pau da moment, and then | cach ear, The hole in the lobe of the ear is large | themselves to death in the belief that they were 
young bees deat eee ‘Out of. he ike that of| said to the English general (Sir R. Wilson,) “That|cnough to admit one’s finger, and some wear a/| performing an act pleasing to God. 
hers SvOEy olib eels re a ee : other’s way, is my marriage-bed; L have not the heart to set ic} picce of bambeo about an inch long in it. Brass nee 
free-air pasture ae ostbt a a gucktin: lath 1) on fire; you must spare me the pain.” When Ros-| und iron bracelets clavorately figured are seen;|_ s++e++++ Tue Nev ‘BORN AND THE DEAD.— 
freedom for itself. Penis = ie be rity aon topchid had himself’ set on fire ail the rest of the| and some of the men sport from two to eight brass | Lavater, in his “ Physioguomy,” makes the follow- 
matter, and produce oth eu 1 ‘i Ae oa ron ¢ | apartment, then, and not before, his wish was ex-| rings on each finger, and even the thumbs are not | ing curious remarks :— ; 
it each bratich with o ea diene aid athe jemi ccuted. Each apartment was ignited as the party | spared. They wear copper, brass and iron rings| “I hve had occasion to observe some infants 
ing to thiuk of bance ‘i our af nad noth | proceeded, and in quarter of an hour the whole|on their legs and arms; many have their front |immedisraly on their birth, and have found an 
sondage lid owaiieden recone! omens io pinreteets was one blazing mass. Rostopehin then procced-| tecth notched, and some file them till they resem- | astonishing resemblance between their profile and 
to meet or to cross, sh ine with ae ' has others | ed to the stables which were quickly in flames, and | ble the teeth of asaw. The ring lip of the wom-| that of their father, A few days after, the resem- 
‘ad vantnue-what shad pats oe Aner is took afterwards stood in front contemplating the pro-| en gives them a revolting appearance; it is univer- | blance almost entirely disappeared; the natural 
bad ag ¢, or sun, or ruin is to be pure a the ure und fe falting fragments. puten sally done in the highlands. A paneiur is made lntlnence (of ue pir ad food, ond prozabiy te 
" Ser he last cast of the Cavallo group was precipitated, | high up in the Jip, and it is graduatly enlarged un-| change of posture, had so alter h sign of t 
eeaqenoe, Overy, Single leaf cluster presents the gen- | he said, “I am at case;” and as the ner ya shot| til the pelele can Bis imacrhale Sonie aro ery large. | faco that you could have believed it a different in- 
themscliue butobligerte eet thei ie bee were now whistling around, he and all retired,{ One we measured caused the lip to project two | dividual. “I afterwards saw two of' these children 
rious shifts, Concessions : oe nf rarer "y ho leaving the enemy the following alarming and in- inches beyond the tip of the nose; when the lady | dic, the one at six weeks and the other at four 
family. ville, iu order #1 a au Halonen ot se structive lesson affixed to a conspicuous pillar:— | smiled, the contraction of the muscles clevated | years of age —and about twelve hours after their 
‘of Sthoe eople in the ciguborke a ed a Cses |“ Frenchmen, I abandon to you my two houses at | it over the eyes. death they completely recovered the protile which 
Cane Pe P! i neighbor! hood. And in the Moscow, with their furniture and contents worth| ‘ Why do the women wear these things?” the| had struck me so much at their birth; only the 
rrangement of these concessions there Is an €X-/ half a million of roubles. Here you will only find | venereble chief, Chinsurdi, was asked. rofile of the dead child was, as might be expect- 
quisite sensibility among the leaves. They do not} ashes.” Evidently surprised at such a stupid question, | ed, more strongly marked and more terse than 
grow, euch to his own liking, till they run against he replied :— that of the living. Tho third day the resemblance 
one snoter, and then turn back sulkily; but bya] ........ A Krrems Famity.— During these} “For beauty! They are the only beautiful things | began to disappear. I knew a man of fifty years, 
watchful instinct fur apart, they anticipate their | operations I had time to examine the dwelling with} women have! Men have beards, women have | and another of seventy, both of whom, when alive, 
welvea by tia courses, as edged tissues guide them-|my host and his family, and a strong flickering | none. What kind of a person would she be with-| appeared to have no manner of resemblance to 
selves by the sense of each other’s remote presence | light from the fire enabled me to scan cach indi-| out a pelele ? She would not be 2 woman at all, ; their children, nnd whose physiognomies belonged, 
and by a watchful penetration of leafy purpose in| vidual, The chief’s name wns Kairan; he was a} with a mouth like a man and no beard!” jit I may so express myself, to a totally different 
the far ature: So that every shadow which one! man about fifty years of age, had a dark, swarthy ing a large tin pelele with a dot-! class. Two days after their death the profile of 
acces K moxe ane every ray of sun which each | or dirty complexion, with brond and heavy feat- | tom like a dish, refused to sell ir, because, she said, | one became perfectly conformed to that of his eld- 
of or a th ae ? ae tion ay touch which in toss / ures, a wide mouth, small and deeply-set black | ber husband would beat her if she went home with- | 0st son, and the image of the other might be traced 
“ a 7 ED ESE i from the next, aid or arrest | eyes, « well-formed nose and a large forchead. | out it. These rings are made of bambvo, of iron, | in the third of his sons. The likenesss was quite 
the development of their advancing form, and di- | His head was shaved, and he wore a closely-fitting | or of tin. Their scanty clothing — the prepared | as distinctly marked as that of the children, who, 
rect i pa ve the safest and Dest, the curve of'| blac kanfa cap, embroidered with silver and col-| bark of trees, the skins of animals (chiefly goxts,) | immediately after their death, brought to my re- 
oven i poculiae cies of every vein. ored silks. Lis neck was as thick and as sturdy | and a thick strong cotton cloth, are all of native | collection the physiognomics which they had at 
his pecultar character exists in all the struc-| as one of his bulls; he was broad-shouldered and | manufacture. They seem to be an industrious | their birth.” 
tures thus developed, that they are always visibly strongly built; taking him altogether, he was a| race. 
the result of a volition on the part of the leaf, | powerfal man. His dress was a Kokhun, cotton pete A Witp Vineyarp.—The small elms 
meeting an external force or fate, to which it is | kalat, striped with yellow, red and green, reachin a seeseees A Lapy’s Portrait oF Garmmaron1. | along this valley were bending under the weight 
never passively subjected. Upon it, as upon a min- down to his fect, and was ticd round his waist wink —An English lady writes as follows from Naples: ; of innumerable grape-vines, now Joaded with ripe 
eral in the course of formation, the great merciless | a red and green shawl. “Thave seen to-day the face of Garibaldi, and j fruit, the purple clusters crowded in such protur 
influence of the universe, and the oppressive pow-| His two wives had on sheepskin coats, in which | 20¥ all the devotion of his friends is made as clear | sion as almost to give a coloring to the landscape. 
ers of minor things immediately near it, act con-| they slept, and high-pointed cotton caps, I caunot| #8 diy to me. You have only to look into his face, | On tho opposite side of tho river was a range of 
tinually. Heat and cold, gravity and the other at- say that their night gear was particularly clean or and you feel that there is, perhaps, the one man in j low sand hills, ged with vines, rising not more 
tractions, windy pressure, or local and unhealthy | interesting, still it may have a charm for a Kirghis, | {#€ World in whose service you would take your / than a foot or eighteen inches {rom the surface, 
restraint, must, in certain inevitable degrees, af- | The beads of four childyen were peeping from their | heart in your hand and follow him biindtoid to | On examination we found these hillocks bad been 
fect the whole of its life. But it is life which they | fur coverings, und one, a girl about six years of | eath. I never altogether understood thut feeling | produced exclusively by the agency of the grape- 
affect; a lifo of progress and will—not a merely | age, crept out, showing that they were not troubled until his presence made it clear to me. It is the | vines arresting the sand as it was borne along by 
passive accumulation of matter.” with night-gowns, Near to the children there was | iividual man and his personal influence that are / the wind, until such quantities had been accumu- 
a pen in which three young kids slept, and on the | $0 strong; but then it is the man exalted and sanc- | lated as to bury every part of the plant,-except the 
srtreses Eating HepGenocs.—We have often | other side of the court four young lambs had a sim-| “ified, as it were, by his own single-minded devo-| end of the branches. Many of these were so Joad- 
heard that hedgehogs were good eating; and it ap- | jlar berth. These were the inmates of a dwelling | tion to and faith in a holy cause; and it is that|ed with {rait as to present nothing to the eye but 
pears from Dr. Buckland that they are considered | twenty-five feet in diameter, heside which, the| Wich you sec in his face, and as though written | a series of clusters, so closely arranged as to con- 
great delicacies by the English gipseys. Their | space was still further curtailed by 1 pile of boxes, | it letters of light, and which carries on your|ceal every part of the stem. The fruit of theso 
”! thoughts from him as the man, to him as the type | vines is incomparably finer than that of any other, 
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opinions and manner of cooking the: i-| er Cl 
nials are subjoined. Sate a te rat ahd oon oe y 7 and representative of his cause. native or exotic, which we bave met with in the 
Thave often heard that hedgehogs are good to| o¢ he le sone Oe a a aa pt Spread in front!“ « One could love the cause without secing him, | United States. The burying of the greater part of 
eat, and the gipsoys are very fond of them, and | tug before sve an d noecens ee funny fc aPPara-| hut in seeing him ono seems to be suddenly gifted | the trank, with its larger branchies, produces the 
that they are great proficients in the art of cooking en . tie ime, and possessing four glasses, I was | with the power of sceing it as he sees it, and you | effect of pruning, inasmuch as it prevents the un- 
them. [have lately had the good fortune to ob- | °2” bier to ‘Soya my host and his wives with the} igye ig better for his sake, and you wholly honor | folding of leaves and Howers on the parts below 
tain informution on this point from a high nuthor- hovers cveral of the chief’s followers were sit-| yng admire him for its sake. [have often asked |the surtace, while the protruded ends of the 
ity. In the neighborhood of Oxford [ met an old | 298 i the y ‘ourt, intently watching my proceed-| our marine officers who have scen him to describe | branches enjoy an increased degree of light and 
gipsey woman, who, altgough squalid and dirty, | USS. When I had handed tea to the women they | him to me. They got on swimmingly about his | heat from the refiection of the sand, It is owing 
was proud in’ being able to claim relationship to Sridently thourat en barbarian, fs no man with! shoulders, and chest, and head and beard; and | undountedly to these causes that the grapes in 
Black Jemmy, the king of the xipseys. She in-| V7, ured orory ones vie ee would serve a te-! then they desire with all their might to describe | question are so fur superior to the fruit uf tho 
formed me that there were two ways of Gooking a Bor aK Lovely: ae a oy had heen satistied. | nis expression — but there they stop and gasp. / same vine in ordinary circumstances. The treat 
hedyebog, and seemed much surprised at my ques- | Pefre ‘began ous Sars he informed me that! Neither can I describe it to you. T can only say | ment here employed by nature to bring to perfec- 
tion whether her tribe ever ate them; as if there fines He a Were on aelranarch toward the moUuN-| that it explains that devotion to the death, aud, |tion the fruit of the vine may be imitated; but 
could ever exist a doubt. I expressed a wish to| the westward. eine aavirg Were encamped to! whas is more, that faith in doing what the prudent | without the same peculiarities of soil and expos- 
“know the process, the receipt for which { subjoin ae Se eiehout careing Toa this news T turned | would at large consider an impossibility for his | ure can with difficulty be carried to the same mag- 
in her own words: eee eines a Conaeay on t ne place where Thad sake; it makes that fecling in you appear to you | nificent extent. Here are a hundred acres cover~ 
“You cuts the bristles off ’em with a sharp| » o then _ i a Tinie spread. Sa eee. me! the simplest and most natural thing in the world. | ey with a moveable surface of sand, and abound- 
knife after you kills ’em fust, sir; thon you sweals i t th vfre rie ae a tare her. A Kirghis | pis wouderful simplicity and forgetfulness of self | ing in vines, which, left to the agency of the sun 
thom (Oxfordshire, burns them with straw like a| Pur out the fie, and let are the top of the yourt, | win the love of all; it is not the grand iron-willed | and winds, aro by their operation placed iu moro 
bacon pig) cad make the rind brown, like a pig’s vie those dreury plains is an tecallont pees who determines of his own strength to carry his | favorable Circumstances than it is in the power of 
r k 3 3 2 OnaeE : + sete 
spits ina Rha rd are the back; rand of sleep. My Cossack was soon snoring, and in a elon hie ees oF Sus having Tee Beene pace? ator. 1 
and then you roast them with a strong flare.” Tow, minutos twas Tost to either Sound or scent. | yp) by Provideuce; he scems to feel that this is the | _* fone ScENERY OF rae AMOR te en 
ii 17 5 “ work given him to do, an B son’s Travels, there is a vivid descriptiol 4 
The other way of cooking hedgehogs is gone out| ...++.»» THE SIMOOM OF THE DeEsERT.— We} + undone, Dut that itis And: that ‘he could ue Haye scenery of the Amoor, which might also tempt 


of fashion. The gipsey’s grandmother used to | have scon many different accounts of 1 ie * i r ich 
cook them in the following manner, but it appears | of y is of that terror it is to a joiner to make stools. It is a face in | Some adventurous artist to start for the far Orient 
é re Q in hopes of reproducing some of’ theso romantic 


the traveller in the African desert, th i . r 5 
they are best roasted. The exploded fashion is to | simoom, or hot wind, but the followin: ‘om Cok Which the whole charucter is written —simplo, | #9 
temper up a bit of common clay, aud then cover | Du Couret’s new work, “ Lifo in the Desert,” pro- grand and loving. = Onna i islands are the high 
i ° hedgehog, bristles ane ail, plese ‘un ap- | sents some features entirely new to us :— oe A Lanar Houss.—We want it— but voleunte clits Of saen'dooe they jut fur into the 
Plo Jepastey on on app 4 am ing Ee soieay The henyens pernte suddenly obscured by | our taste is naturally against it. Or, so thinks an j river, and stand out of the water like gigantic cas 
plotod thon hedgehog, clay and all, aio ples d heavy rou , anit ene a reyes and red as{ English writer who thus explains himself :— tles, quite in keeping with the vast flood at their 
when the cla: § found to be burning red, the whi rh inds of sand mi veins ith ing: tempest. Do you think that a rich man sitting in his | fevt. Several miles beyond this is another volcanic * 
hedgehog is done and must be tuken ous of the| nora aveot {it desert wk ae with the falling va-/ sumptuous library, all oak and moroceo, glitter- | mass, No-«dud-ze, a picturesque group of rocks ris- 
hole’ the clay-ernst of the ple being opened, th 1c pots, ee he desert, w! els surged before the | ing backs of splendid volumes, lounges and sofas | ing 10 a great height, with deep recesses at inter 
foltenowra Ualatlen orerteded wk per ee ite see ike Aner, a © hastily ranged our-| of ‘every degree, which he merely paid for, has | vals, which give the appearance of towers; tho 
the Seven dinner is ready. s ? a esa sible t eo fe to prosent as little eur-{ half the enjoyment that Robinson Crusoe’ had tops of some are split into turrets and pinnacles 
q face as posite to the coming simoom, for which, | when he looked round his cave with iw rude j that, when viewed ea distance, assume tho char 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 











being exposed often to damp and to the atmos- 
phere, the lead becomes changed into carbonate, 
and the snuffis charged with the poison. He thinks 
that this view is corroborated by the fact, in ex- 
amining packages of snuff, the lead changes in 
umount as one approaches the centre, and that at 
the corners of the packages, where contact with 
the wrapping is most perfect, the crust of carbonic 
of lead is most marked, The absorption of lead 
by the snuff-taker is mainly by the stomach. The 
snuff is conveyed to the palate in small quantities, 
and thence downward to the stomach. 


acter of an enormous Gothic structure. In some 
of the recesses clumps of elm and pine trees are 
growing, while in other parts birch and ash have 
tuken root on the terraces, and their graceful foli- 
age is seen waving in the breeze. This part of the 
Amoor, for a space of from forty to fifty miles, is 
not surpassed by any river scenery, Its great 
breadth, the numerous islands that seem floating 
on its surface, and the high cliffs that rise out of 
its bed, produce a series of grand and constantly 
changing scenes. 


seeeeees A THRILLING Lear.—Making the as- 
cent of the Alps is no holidxy pastime even with 
lenty of guides to aid the adventurous traveller. 
‘yndall sketches one incident in his tour of explo- 
ration in quite a graphic styl 
“ Sometimes I found myself so hedged in hy fis- 
sures that escape seemed absolutely impossible; 
but close and resolute examination s0 often re- 
vealed a means of exit that [ felt in all its force 
the brave verity of the remark of Mirabcau, that 
the word ‘impossible’ is x mere Dlockhead of a 
word. It finally became necessary to reach the 
shore, but I found this a work of extreme difficulty. 
At length, however, it became pretty evident that, 
if I could cross a_ certain crevasse, my retreat 
would be secured. The width of the fissures seem-| three hours, as the ladies of the East are quite as 
ed to be fairly within jumping distance, and if [| fond of dress and ornaments as their sisters of the 
could have calculated on a safe purchase for my | West. Their hair was combed und braided by 
foot I should have thought little of the spring; | their handmaids, who appeared to take great de- 
but the ice on the edge trom which I was to leap] light in the task. The combs were of sandal-wood 
was loose and insecure, and hence a kind of ner-| “and queer-looking combs they ure—but still they 
vous thrill shot through me as I made the bound. | answer the purpose very well. The oil used for 
The opposide side was fairly reached, but an in-| the hair is that extracted from mustard-seed, the 
voluntary tremor shook me all over after I felt my-| rank odor of which is in some measure, though not 
self secure. I reached the edge of the glacier with- | altogether, counteracted by some strong perfume 
out further serious difficulty, and soon after found | with which it is scented for toilet purposes. Attar 
myself steeped in the creature comforts of our | of roses is perhaps 100 delicate a perfume for Be- 
hotel. wgaaes loochee noses, as my informant never saw any at 
eeeeues! x = ‘ Khyrpoor, but sandal-wood oil was in great re- 
Rng Sod ae eI S Be i . ; 

Tyndall’s uanee seein Ag epeotmed of quest. Musk is also much prized, as is rose-water, 
ture of the glorious spectacle of sunrise at Cha- | CS*ence of jasmyn, and orange flowers. The ln- 
mouni, from his “ Glaciers of the Alps :” dies are partial, too, to the odoriferous gums which 


fe ii vedne: are occasionally burnt in their dwellings. Amongst 
of salt, who: morning, oC Key Rive iReenth their toilet requisites is a sweet-smelling wash for 
wondrous staff of Aiguilles were without a cloud; the hands, called owpteneh, extracted from lemon 
eastward the sky was of a pale orange which grad- blossoms, lemorpeel, sandal-wood, ae iets 
ually shaded off to a kind of rosy violet, and this ; frankincense, Prepared In. 708 saner bat: this of 
again blended by imperceptible degrees with the | YOTY Farely used Large ae a Sibe bulte 
deep zenithal blue. The morning star was still} TO8¢S are prepared’ in every family, He Ane ie 
shining to the right, and the moon also turned a COUSider it a sovereign remedy for all trifling ills. 
pale face toward the rising day. The valley was 
full of music; from the adjacont woods issued a 
gush of song, while the sound of the Arve formed 
a suitable base to the shriller melody of the birds. 
The mountain rose for a time cold and grand, with 
No apparent stain upon its snows. Suddenly the; 
sunbeams struck his crown and converted it into 













ssseeees LADIES AT A Hinpdoo Court.—From 
a “Narrative of a residence at the Court of Mcer 
Ali Moorad,. with Wild Sports in the Valley of 
the Indus,” we extract an amusing passage, 
which will prove interesting, we think, to our lady 
renders. 

At about eleven A. M., the ladies reclined on 
their charpoys; a slave girl fanned each of them, 
another rubbed and patted the soles of their feet 
to promote slumber, and they were soon in the 
land of dreams, their attendants following their 
example, About two o’clock in the afternoon they 
arose, bathed, and commenced their toilettes. This 
process was un elaborate one, and occupied fully 























soeeeese Toe Prince IMPERIAL OF FRANCE.— 
The houschold of the prince imperial is proceeding 
a merveille at St. Cloud, and the little prince is im- 
proving rapidly in health and good Jooks. Heis 
pronounced to be one of those active quict chil- 
dren who amuse themselves without noise or bus- 
tle, but are forever moving about in silence—tr, 























a boss of gold. For sometime is remained the only 
gilded summit in view, holding communion with | 
the dawn while all the others waited in silence. | 
These, in the order of their heights, came after- 
ward, relaxing, as the sunbeams struck each in 
succession, into a blush and smile.” 


steeeses A JAPANESE DAMSEL.—A face of class- 
ical beauty, according to Japanese notions, com-! 
bined with great modesty of expression, black. 
hair turned up and ornamented with long gold 
pins and scarlet crape flowers, an outer robe of the 
most costly silk, embroidered with gold aud con-! 
fined at the waist by a scarf, upon which the high- | 


tied in a large bow behind, the ends flowing over a 
long train formed by seven or eight silk petticoats, 
each longer and richer than the other. A sailor 
may pry no further into the mysteries of female 
finery! She must be accomplished in music, em- 
roidery, singing, and, above all, in skillfully im- 
rovising verses for the delectation of her future 
lord. Duty, a bundle of keys, weekly accounts, 
and good housewifery, are all very well. They 
are expected—the Japanese gentleman requires 
all that; but he wishes—nay, insists upon the mar- 
riage-yoke being entwined with roses and padded 
with the softest silk. It must not chafe; if it does, 
off he goes to his club, or what is nearly as bad, 








| ing experiments and gaining knowledge trom pe 


est female art has been expended in ornament, and ‘indeed, at d 





sonal experience rather than teacher’s lessons. 
The miniature railway in his own garden is 2 
source of great delight. The tiny station, with 
its benches and beaufet, supplied with all the “del- 
icacies of the season,” whenever his Imperial 
Llighness chooses to act as conductor of the train, 
and convey his little friends round the basin, are 
all in fairy imitation of the station at Compiegne, 
trom which the design is taken. In spite of the 
ardent desire uf teachers and governesses to ini- 
tiate the prince into the mysteries of learning, he 
must be called a backward child—too undemou- 
strative to catch at meanings quickly—more apt, 
covering them by himself. The em- 
peror has wisely ordered, therefore, that he be 
not hurried in his education, but left to acquire 
knowledge according to his own method. The ba- 
sin which forms the centre of the small gurden, 
parted off for the prince’s own especial use, bears 
ample testimony to the unceasing activity of in- 
quiry with which he pursues practical information. 
‘There is the tiniest of skiffs upon this tiny ocean, 
anda number of small aquatic birds—the gold 
i fish have been discarded as puerile and uniuter- 
esting, but, in their stead, a little swan-house in 
the shape of a Chinese pagoda, with gilt dragons 
and colored glass bells, forms one of the greatest 
; delights of its youthtul owner, who has become so 








his tea-house. The law allows him to do so, and 
is he not lord of the land? The conscquence is, 
that Japanese ladies are very accomplished, very 
beautiful, and bear high characters in all that con- 
stitute charming women; and their admirers, 
touched with their many attractions, declare, in 
eastern metaphor, that for such love us theirs the 
world were indeed well-lost. 





‘amiliar with the swans that they will suffer him 
to stroke down their feathers, while they will turn 
their long necks gracefully, and stretch out their 
wings as if gratiticd with the attention, 








+eeeeees HEINE’S Virw OF Lonpon.—In Hein- 
Tich Heine’s “ Pictures of Travel” he expresses 
an opinion of London which is characterized by Lis 
usual originality and significance of expression : 

T have seen the greatest wonder which the world 
can show to the astonished spirit; Ihave seen it, 
and am still astonished—and siill there remains 
fixed in my memory the stone forest of houses, 
and amid them the rushing stream of faces of liv- 
ing men with all their motley passions, all their 
tearible impulses of love, of hunger and of hatred 





srsereee Savy Pirtans.—I have often witness- 
ed a phenomenon on these sandy plains of Central 
Asia, which accounts, in some measure, for the in- 
numerable sandy mounds that are found in some 
regions. When seen at a distance, for the first 
time, it made a strong impression on my mind. 
About twenty pillars were in view, wheeling round, 
and licking up the sand. As they passed along, a \ 
cloud of dust was raised on the ground, apparent-!—I[ mean London, Send a philosopher to London, 
ly eight or ten yards in diameter. This gradually | but, tor your lite, no poct! Send a philosopher 
assumed the form of a column, that continued to | there, and stand him at the corner of Cheapside, 
increase in height and diameter as it moved over | Where he will earn more than trom all the books 
the plain, appearing like a mighty serpent rearing | of the last Leipsic fair; as the billows of human 
his head aloft, and twisting his huge body into lite roar around him, so will a sea of new thoughts 
contortions in his effurts to ascend, The pillars: rise before him, aud the Eternal Spirit which 
were of various sizes, some twenty or thirty feet; moves upon the face of the waters will breathe 
high, others fifty, sixty and one hundred fect, and | upon him; the most hidden secrets of social har- 
some ascended to near two hundred feet. As the} mony will be suddenly revealed to him; he will 
whirlwinds began gathering up the dust, one: hear the pulse of the world beat audibly, and sce 
might have fancied that antediluvian monsters | it visibly; for, if London is the right hand of the 
were rising into life and activity. The smaller | world—its mighty, active, right hand—then we 
ones seemed to trip it lightly over the plain, bend-) may regard the route which leads from the E: 
ing their bodies in graceful curves as they passed | change to Downing Street as the world’s pylor 
each other; while those of larger dimensions re-| artery, But never send # poet to London! | Thi 
volved with gravity, swelling out their trunks as | downright curnestness of all things, this colo: 
thoy moved onward, till the sundy fabric suddenly | uniformity, this machine-like movement, this 
dissolve, forming o great mound, and creating a | troubled spirit in pleasure itself, this exagyerated 
cloud of dust that was swept over the desert. ‘London, smothers the imagination and rends the 
ras heart. Aud should you ever send a German poet 
 SxuFF.—One of the German medical | thither—a dreamer, who stares at everything, even 
Journals gives an account, by Dr. Wicke, of  cuse , a ragged beggar Woman, or the shining wares of a 
of poisoning by lead contained in snuff, The symp-! goldsmith’s shop, why, then, at least, he will tind 
toms were violent attacks of colic, which first! things going right badly with him, 
awakened suspicion that the patient was being | i — 
poisoned by lead. No source could be found for | + Sinecran Pripe any Poverty.—A 
buch poison, except in the lurge quantities of snuff singular illustiution of Siccian pride and poverty 
which be took. The snuff was chemically exam- jis reluted by the correspondent of a London pa- 
ined, and found to contain two and a half per cent. | per. He was walking with a brother officer ou the 
of metallic lead. Dr. W ivke is of the opinion that| Marina at Palermo during the high tide of the 
Jead finds its way into snuff from the lead Wrap. ; fashionable promenade in the cool of the evening. 
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ancient and cumbrous vehicle drawn by two patri- 
arehal horses, with a coachman and three lac- 
queys of similor date. The whole turn-out had a 
most antediluvian aspect; their chronolosy baf- 
fied calculation. The duke stepped out, came up, 
took off his hat, and literally begged for a dollar. 
“As soon,” says the writer, “as we had recov- 
ered from our surprise and clearly understood 
what he meant, and that he was applying on his 
own account, not as the agent of u charity, the 
general pretence when English Milordi are ad- 
dressed, we entered into conversation, The ‘ illus- 
trious prince’ then becomes quite confidential, in- 
forming us frankly that he had a palace and es- 
tablishment in addition to the equipage we saw, 
but no ways and means; not even ready cash 
enough to supply maccaroni and watermelons. 
He gaye us so many ‘cccelenza,’ and so many 
compliments to England in general, and King 
George in particular, that we, in return, bestowed 
on him a dollar cach, our companion declaring 
that ho did it for the fun of tho thing; whereupon 
our noble mendicant skipped into his carriage, 
and vanished with the alacrity of the ghost of the 
disconsolate Miss Bailey in the song, when guti- 








him again soon atter in the Mall, exchanging 
bland salutes on all sides with hundreds of his or- 
der, many of whom had similar equipages and rev- 
enues, perhaps in the same flourishing condition.” 





Nertebinsk, on the Amoor, is the great depot for 
Russian convicts, and its name strikes terror in 
every part of the empire. It has had, within its 
district, some of the most daring and desperate 
characters any community could produce. On 
the other hand, vast numbers of serfs have been 
sent hither who have been driven to resistance by 
bad treatment of their masters. Tho climate is 
not so horrible as many have supposed; nor is the 
earth a perpetual mass of ice at a few fect below 
the surface, as we have scen it stated. The sum- 
mers are not so long as in Europe, but they are 
very hot, and the country produces a magotficent 
flora. Nevertheless, Nertchinsk has its terrors, 
and we cannot wonder at the horror with which 
its nume is regarded in Russia, when we read of 
the mines in its neighborhood, and the cruelties 
there perpetrated on the wretched convicts. We 
hear of lives ruthlessly sacrificed to procure 
a promised amount of gold; of the sick, and 
the dying and the dead huddled together in the 
same barrack, a place worse than the Black Hole 
of Calentta, Some of these Siberian exiles are 
persons of birth and education, who have been 
sent to Nertebinsk for politital offences. Mr. At- 
kinson mentions the names of Prince Volkouskoi 
and Prince Trouhetskoi, who were hurried away 
from St. Petersburg in chains, and after travel- 
ing night and day arrived at the mines on 
a Wednesday, and on the following Monday morn- 
ing with four others were put to their dreary tas 
work. This was hard service; wielding the pick- 
axe and hammer was a new occupation, and their 
keeper made their toil severe. Each was known 
only by his number, and here they worked for 
two years, The brutality of this treatment was 
much aggravated by the cruelty shown to the 
wife of one of the unfortunate sufferers, who, like 
true woman, courageously resolved to share her 
husband’s miserable lot, 


++ CLERICAL WIT AND Wispom.—Before 
the bitter controversy between the old Armenian 
and Calvinistic clergy, they used to meet in a 
friendly way to criticise each other’s sermons. It 
feli to the lot of Dr. Dunbar to preach before the 
association. He felt moved to be very positive, 
and inake a very distinct enunciation of Calvin- 
ism. With each of the tive points he would bring 
down his fist upon the desk, with the exclamation, 
“This is the Gospel!” First, total depravity was 
depicted, with the emphatic endorsement, “ This is 
the Gospel!” Then tion and repro4ation, then 
irresistible grace, their effectual calling, and so to 
the end, and under each a tremendous sledge-blow 
on the pulpit, with “This is the Gospel!” After 
servico, the ministers met, and each in turn was 
asked by the moderator to give his views of the 

















fied with the unexpected one pound note. We saw 


++ Russtan Convicts.— The town of 


virgins)—who know nothing of the funlts, and 
crimes, und passions of the mortal being on the 
face of the earth, but are living in blessed peace, 
and undisturbed forever, in the granite caverns of 
the mighty ocean. 


s+++eees How Correr Came TO ne Usep.—It 
is somewhat singular to trace the manner in which 
aroxe the use of the common beverage of coffee, 
without which few persons, in any half or wholly 
ilized country in the world, now make break- 
‘At the time Columbus discovered America 
it had never been known or used. Itonly grew in 
Arabian and Upper Ethopin. Tho discovery of its 
use ae a beverage is ascribed to the superior of a 
monastery in Arabia, who, desirous of preventing: 
the monks from siceping at their nocturnal sei 
vices, made them drink the infusion of coffee, 
upon the reports of shepherds, who observed that 
their flocks were more lively after browsing on the 
fruit of that plant. Its repuration spread through 
the adjacent countries, and in about two hundred 
years it had reached Paris. A single plant, 
brought there in 1714, became the parent stock of 
all the French coffee plantations in the West In- 
dies. The Dutch introduced it into Java and the 
East Indies, and the French and Spanish all over 
South America and the West Indies. The extent 
of the consumption now can hardly be realized. 
The United States alone annually consume it at the 
cost, on its Jandiug, of from fifteen to sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 


. +++ FAREWELL TO GrEECE.—Bayard Tay- 
lor, in his last letter from Atheus, thus bids tender 
farewell to the land of colossal heroes and mighty 
memories : 

“ Let me not lose the pensive sweetness and sad- 
ness in Athens. The sun is rapidly sinking in the 
clear saffron light beyond the pass of Daphne, and 
a purple flush plays along the high barren sides of 
Hymetius. Before me rises the Acropolis, with 
its crowns of beauty; Parthenon, on whose snowy 
front the sunsets of two thousand years have left 
their stain. Inthedistance is the musical Zyean, 
dancing with the whispering waves, to fill the 
rock-hewn sarcophagus of Themistocles. Plato’s 
olives send a silver shimmer through the dusk 
that is creeping over the Attic Pirin. Many an 
evening have I contemplated this illustrious Jand- 
scape, but it never was so lovely as now, when I 
look upon it for the last time. Every mejodious 
wave in the long outline of the immortal mountains 
—every sacred marble in the august piles of ruin 
—every blooded anemone on the banks of the 
Tllisus, and every asphodel that blossoms on the 
hill of Collonus—I know them, and they kuow me. 
Not as a curious stranger do [leave Athens; not 
asx a curious traveler, cager for new scenes, but 
with the regret of one who knows and loves the 
sacred soil, to whom it has been a sunctuary and 
a home. 

















Courpn’t ne Boucur.—The-Taunton 
Gazette relates a ludicrous disappointment in a 
“love affair,’ which has offered an enlivening 
topic to the gossips of a neighboring village. It 
appears that a monied old bachelor of sixty, Whose 
heart had hitherto proved invulnerable to the shafts 
of Cupid’s arrows, at length surrendered to the 
fascinating charms of a young and penniless girl, 
searcely out of her teens. Tho damsel’s parents 
smiled approval, and Cupid’s bark tloated gaily on 
with its loving inmates, the fair Cinderella mean- 
time appearing in silks and jewelry, and her fond 
tnamorala exchanging his checked cotton and cow- 
hide boots for unexceptionable linen and French 
calf, The affair had assumed the importance of a 
nine day’s wonder, when it was discovered that 
the fickle damsel had suddenly taken passayze for 
New York on a bridal tour with a young gentle- 
man of a neighboring city, to whom she repre- 
rented her veteran adorer as her wealthy and in- 
dulgent Jather. Here was a denoument dreamed 
of by nobody. The father and fatherly lover have 
set off in pursuit of the deceitful damsel; but, as 
chains of silver and fetters of gold could not hold 
her, Love at threescore may ag well hang up his 
harp on the willows. 














sermon, Dr. Gray hada sly, genial humor, which 
diffused good nature through the clerical body he 
belonged to, and kept out of it the theological 
odium. His turn came to criticize the sermon, 
and he delivered himself in this way: “The ser- 
mon reminded me of the earliest efforts at paint- 
ing. When the art was in its infancy, and the 
first rude drawings were made, they wrote the 
name of the animal under the figure which was 
drawn, so that people could be sure to identify it. 
Under one rude terure you would see written, 
«This is a horse,’ under another, ‘This ix an ox, 
and soon. When the art is perfected a little, this 
becomes unnecessury, and the animal is recognized 
without the underscript. {am greatly obliged to 
my brother Dunbar in this infancy of the art, that 
he helped mo in this way to identify the gospel. 
As I followed him through the five Heures which 
he sketched for us, L must confess that, unless he 
had written under cach one of them in large let- 
ters, ‘This is the Gospel,’ I never should have 
known it.” i 
secevee Tre IstAnD OF RucEn.—It is said 
that the Prince of Prussia proposes the erection of 
a royal mansion on the island of Rugen, one of 
the most romantic, a8 well as historically-interest- 
ing places in the north of Germany. 
‘There are still visible in the north-eastern part 
of the island the gigantic rains of an ancient tem- 
ple of the godd Hertha, or Aertha, or Molten 
Earth, to which Tacitus alludes in his famous “ De 
Moribus Germunorum.” Tradition says that close 
to the foreland of Arcona, now the site of a light- 
house, stood formerly a large town from which 
the navy of the Northmen started on their expe- 
ditions. One stormy night, a thousand years azo, 
buried the whole city and its inhabitants under 
the wayes of’ the sea, never more to rise. Butthe 
fisherman of Rugen, who throw their pets into the 
waves of the Bultic, on fine summer days still see 
the ancient stecples of the lost city at the bottom 
of the sea, and they fancy that they can hear on 
silent nights the Lejis ringing in the old cathedral 
below. Not that the Northmen, the worshippers 
of the goddess Mertha, are till dwelling in their 
ancient home—they, the sailors well know, are 
lost and gone; but their places have been taken by 
superior spirits of the sca—wasserjungfern (water- 























ping in which snuf is packed. The packuges | A nobleman of high rank drove down in a very 











Tne greatest sell (cell) on record—The Mam- 
moth Cave. 


Original. 
O: MAGGIE, I AM LONELY.—A Serenade, 
H! Maggic, Tam lonely, 
Yex, very ionely. dear; 
Im thinking of thee oly 
As drops the silent tear, 





O! Maggie, I am lonely, 
I mies thy dear caress, 

Thy truthful lips which only 
The absypt one wuy press. 


O! Muggie, I am louely, 

I miss thy eyes that beam 
So fondly on me only 

When of my deur 1 dream. 





O! Maggie, I am Jouely, 
1 miss thy Joving amile 
Which beame upon me only 
So tenuerly the while. 





O! Maggie, 1 am lonely, 
I miss thy merry Jaugh, 

The touut of joy which only 
This aching’ heart wight quaff. 


O! Maggie, 1 am lonely, 
I miss thy faltering voice, 
Which said you loved me only, 
And madé my heart rejoice. . 


O! Maggie, 1 am lovely, 
I miss the evenings sweet, 
Wheu at the window ouly 


We sut 26 fete-a-tete. Q 


O! Maggie, I am Jonely, 
How much of thee] miss; 

When of thee thiuking ouly 
Jlow burns thy parting kiss. 


O! Maggie. I am lonely, 
I'm dieaming but of thee, 
T wonder if you ouly 
Are dreaming but of me? 








O! Maggie, 1am lonely, 
Aud why. I cannot guere, 
The home that's for thee ouly 
Thou wilt vot come and bless. 
‘duabpere WILLIAMS. 


——~+ +r 






















































































































































































WORDS BY R. SCOTT COWENLOCK. 


Moderato. 


LL W00 THEE IN THE SUMMER TIME. 
MUSIC BY CHARLES J. HARGITT, 


—<Y~ ORIGINAL. ROS 





Dolce, 
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Til take thée where thé hawthorn blooms, Till take thee wheré the zephyrs blow, 

The fullest, richest, fairest ; Like breath of angels given; 
Or where the rose breathes its perfumes, Or where the mountain streamlets flow, 

The sweetest and the rarést: As pure as if from heaven ; 
And I will tell thee thou art fair 4 And I will love thee better far 

As any bloom that’s blowing, *Mid scenes so calm and holy, 
And sweeter than the perfum’d air And feel that life need fear no jar, 

Of rarest rose that’s growing, With love and feelings lowly. 

ey) 





























BY MOSES A. DOW. 


Coory EIGHT sEOURED.] 


EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 





Chapter XXVIT.—The Sacrifice. 


'0 lose thee—oh, to lose thee! To live on 

And see the sun—not thee! Will the sun shine— 

Will the bi ds sing flowers bloom, when thou art gone? 
Desvlite, desolute! ** 





O GREAT WAS 
the alarm of 
Effie Graves that 
she sat moti 
less for hou 
and then, with a 
haggard brow, 
she lifted the fu- 
tal box from the 
table, and plac- 
ing it in her lap, 
again opened 
the small blank 
book, in which 
was traced, by 
the hand of her 
whom she had 
been taught to 
call mother, a 
tale mysterious, 
strange. It was 
addressed to 
her, and ran 











in the fol 
lowing lan- 
guage :— 


“My Precious Errie:—I know not as your 
eyes will ever rest on these lines, yet an irresisti- 
bie impulse urges me to write them. Fora loug, 
long time [ have kept a secret locked within my 
breast, and its torturing knowledge has weighed 
heavily upou me—but how _eim [reveal it? how 
can I tell you, darling, that Ia n uot your mother, 
that no drop of the current of my life circulates 
within your veins? Oh! dearest child, Limplore 
you do not blume me for keeping you in ignorance 
of this truth, and I will relate to you all T know of 

your parentage, and the portentous shade of evil 

that frowned on your birth. 
“Wo were living in New York, my husband 





urgent busin 


but four weeks old. 


to mourn her loss with many tears. 






















resolute featuted, with pale-blue eyes, that nos. 
sessed a far-reaching power of exp: 








own little one, whic 
heart was keenl: 
the helpless infant 
took it in my arms while she told its story. 








youas the recital of her words will bring, 


| “Your mother wis very young when you was 

it would spare you 
this, but for the fear that you will unite your des- | | ‘i 
tiny with that of another, and unwillingly bring | into the wide world and buffet with the waves of 
misery upon him and a future generation; for 


born, and your father—oh 


VOL. XXI. 


and {, when our own little daugther was born, and 
called him away when she was 
He had been gone but a 
week when our child sickened and died, leaving me 
A few days 
afterwards a woman in the prime of life, tall and 


ession, came 
to see me, bringing a babe of the same age as my 
she wished me to adopt. My 
ive to tender sympathy, and 
no mother; so [ pitied and 
That 
child was you, my Effie; and [ grieve that mine 
should be the hand to inflict such sorrow upon 


to make arrangements for a change in our place of 
residence; and, as I had shrank from writing to 
him of the death of our babe, he greeted youas his 
own child, lavishing upon you tender ¢aresses and 
endesring epithets. Then a struggle arose in my 
mind, loved him so devotedly that [ could not 
bear to give him pain, and why rhould I not allow 
him to believe that you was our own dear daugh- 
ter? At last I yiclded to my weak dread of causing 
him sorrow, and resolved that, for a short time at 
least, I would keep your parentage and our loss a 
secret from him. ach day it hus grown harder 
for me to think of telling him, and now he remains 
entirely ignorant of it. I received one more visit 
from your nurse, in which she told me that your 
father and mother were English, and that she 
brought you from London, but she refused to give 
their names. She left the articles with me that 
will accompany this, and wished me to give you 
the name of Effie. When we removed from New 
York to Philadelphia we lost all traces of her, and 
have never heard from her since; and now, dear 
child, it may be many years after you will read 
this before the curse comes upon you, and I pray 
you to comfort my poor deceived husband, — Life 
is not long for me; | shall soon be gone, and you 
will be all he will have to love. 

“God knows that I have suffered for you; but 
Thave also prayed that you might be spared this 
horrible doom by some mysterious, miraculous 
means; and even death would be less sorrowful to 
my thoughts than the life of a maniac. May God 
help you, is my fervent prayer, whenever I catch 
the hght of your sparkling eye and the sound of 
your merry voice—help you to bear the cross that 
is laid on your slender frame, and froin this weary 
life of suffering take you to the land of rest, where 
there is no more trouble or pain. I have prayed 
for strength to allow me to make this communica- 
tion with my own lips; but, should my resolution 
fail, you will not read this till lam mouldering 
back to dust. Forgive, then, if my foolish weuk- 
ness has added to the bitterness of your cup, and 
think of your foster mother as one who loved you 
truly—who would have given her poor life could it 
save you from your fate, and whose last wish and 
petition to Heaven was that the happiness denied 
you in this life might be given you in that which 
is tocome. Adieu and forever, my poor suffering 
child, and believe that my heart aches for you as 
Tsign myself your mother, ANNIE GRAVES.” 
Thrice did Effic peruse this; and then, with no 
outward emotion, she took up one by one the re- 
maining contents of the box. There was a pack- 
age addressed to John Graves, in his wife’s hand, 
and a number of beautifully executed drawings, 
representing English scenes. Very quictly she 
glanced at them, and replaced them then with 
steady fingers, She took the soft tress of deep au- 
burn—her own mother’s hair—and gazed at it ya- 
cantly. A mist crept from her eyes, and, as she 
laid it reverently in the box, one sob burst from 
her frame. 

“Clarence! oh, how can I give him up!” sheex- 
- | claimed, in a deep, unnatural voice, he sprang 
up and crossed the room to and fro with desperate- 
ly rapid steps. “Lsee it now. Murs. Graves cov- 
ered the wealth of my guardian, and, for the sake 
of having her son poss , she would marry him 
to amaniac!—a maniac! Oh, can it be!’ and she 
clasped hericy hands across her burning forehead. 
“Tmust leave my home—my dearest, noblest un- 
cle—my hopes of happiness—and crush out every 
spark of aflection that exists in my heart towards 
him to whom [have plighted my hand. Hush! 
tremulous little heart; be strong and nerved to 
bear the strife and pain that awaits you—to go out 





























poverty, calmly waiting for the terrible visitations 





your father was a victim of hopeless hereditary i 
sanity, and its fires sleep in your naturi 
kindled and fanned to a fierce lax 
knows when. He entrusted you to your faith 








had died in giving you birth, and there was 


to be my child, the dread symptoms of your m 


and perhaps might never appear. 
her in this hope—but, alas! [fear it was vain; 


have watched the growth and development of y 





future, 


to be 
—Heaven 


nurse, telling her to remove you from him, and 
take you where a knowledge of your father’s deep 
anguish would never reach you, for your mother 


‘one to care for you, She brought you to me, hop- 
ing that if you grew up ignorant of the awful 
curse that rested upon you, and believed yourself 


tal disease would he more slow in development, 


you are seven yeurs oll, and year by year as I 


mind, Lhave seen that quick appreciation, playful 
wit, and ardent imagination, that with your pre- 
cocious maturity has made me tremble for your 


n- | of madnes [FL could only see Clarence to bil 
him farewell—but no, Lam not strong enough to 
bear an interview.” 

Thus, walking and uttering exclamations of 
despair, she paid no heed to the flight of time un- 
til the clock tolled one. She ted up, and going 
to the window, parted the curiains and gazed out. 
There was no moon, and the stars that sprinkled 
the mantle of the sky gleamed coldly down upon 
the silent streets and icy roofs. “ Enough,” said 
she, in a hard, firm tone, “I have stood irresolute 
too long, and I must go—what matters to me 
where, since earth has no rest or peace for my 







ful 











no 


en 


T joined with | soul?” 


for| She stationed herself at her writing-desk and 
wrote three notes; one to Mr, Graves, and the 
sto her guardian and Clarence. They were 


rewells, containing no word of explanation; 


ur 





no search for her, as it would prove umaviling. 
She placed them on the table, laying the packer 
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side them; and, muffling herself warmly in her 
cloals, furs, and opera hood, she took the mahoga- 
ny box, and paused one moment to glance around 
As she did so her eyes fell upon her 
ghasty face reflected from the mirror, and she 
“Ts this Effie Graves?” she 
“Has a few short hours of trouble 


her room. 


looked at it steadiiy. 
murmured, 





“Tt isn’t so,” retorted the girl. “I won’t wash 
a dish, for ’d rather bring in stones from the field 
to eaton, and throw them out doors when I get 
through withthem. Oh! what’s that?” exclaimed 
she, as she come in sight of Effie, and then turned 
and ran back to meet her teacher. ‘Miss Har- 
king, would you believe it, there’s a poor young 


wrought such 2 change in my countenance as this ? 
I thought I possessed courage and fortitude that 
would sustain me in any emergency, but where is 
my strong will now? Oh, Heaven, save me?” 


lady lying dead under the bird’s-nest tree.” 
“T guess not, Lettice,” replied Miss Harkins. 
“Yes she is,” screamed out the boy who had 
been walking with Lettice. 


f 
and she charged her uncle and Clarence to make | a 


And with a shudder she opened her door and stood 
One hasty glance in adieu 
and she closed it, taking the key from the lock. 
She walled noiselessly, but with firm footfalls, to 
the door, and, as her key fitted the lock, she 


upon the threshold. 


opened it without difficulty, passed out and re- 
locked it. 


The stars looked down unmoved from their wide 
thrones, and the bells chimed two as she stood up- 
on the marble steps, while within that princely 
mansion its occupants rested in undisturbed slum- 


ber, dreaming not of the wretchedness of her 
heart, and she slowly entered the street. 


fixed by lightning. 
you? must this be? How mach longer will my 
heart bend before it will break? 
steps forward, and then paused again, “ And un- 
cle, dear, kind uncle!” who would give up his life 
for mine, must I leave jim, and never, never seo his 
loved face again! Oh! desolation, desolation!” 
A convulsive gasp choked her utterance, and she 
went on—on, through obscure, filthy alleys, and 
past crazy old tenements, heeding nothing of the 
way, so absorbed was she in her deep sorrow. 

It was thus that the light-spirited Effie Graves 
Jeft her home—a weary, heart-sickening wanderer. 
In one brief’ day the tenor of her life had been re- 
versed from blithesome joy to unrelenting woe. 
Such is our existence—fieeting and changeful; to- 
day cheered by sunshine, to-morrow racked by 
sto yet beyond it all is aruling power—a wise, 
omnicient Providence; and who shall say that, in 
the end, all is not well? 

It was in a state of mind bordering on distrac- 
tion that Eflie wended her way out of the city— 
she cared not whither—her only desire being to 
put a distance of many miles between herself’ and 
her friends. Not until noon did she stop to rest; 
aud then, calling at a farm-house, sbe obtained 
the little food that her nature craved, resuming her 
journey in an hour, and travelling in the direction 
of Baltimore. Weary and foot-sore when the night 
diovped around her, she sought shelter in a small 
wayside cottage, where she found a kind welcome 
extened by its poor, though hospitable tenants, 
On the next morning she departed, and thus she 
journeyed on until the evening of the fourth day 
trom that in which she had first left Philadelpha, 
when her exhausted system gave way to the havoc 
of sleepless nights and toilsome days. It was in 
March, and there was no snow upon the ground; 
but the weather had been very cold, and the rough- 
ness of the frozen roads had worn her delicate kid 
shoes until they no longer afforded a protection to 
her feet. A thaw had set in, and the south wind ; 
blew steadily in her face; while, at every step she 
took, the splashing moisture on the surface of the 
earth oozed through her shoes, and struck a chilly 
numbness throughout her limbs; bat Efie Gr 
possessed an uutiring determination, and she still 
toiled on, though her strength was failing visibly, 
and her temples throbbed with burning pain. She 
sed a lonely burial place, and paused one mo- 
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One cor- 
ner was turned, and then she stopped, as if trans- 
“Oh! Clarence, can I leave 


She took a few 


again.” 


whispered she, 
“Say i 


out bis help we can do nothing. 
ter old Doctor Clark, and you watch by her; never 
mind 
par 
rubbing his cves vigorously with his red silk pock- 
et-handkerchief, 


Liss Harkins approached the lifeless form and 
bent_over it. 
“She is alive yet; but she is perishing with cold 
and fatigue,” said she, in a sympathetic tone. 
“We must carry her to some place of shelter iin- 
-| mediately, Some one of you must go to my fa- 
ther’s and tell him to come and get this poor girl,” 
said the teacher, turning around to her pupils. 
“Let me!” and Lettice dropped her books and 
dinner-basket upon the wet ground, starting oft’ 
like an antelope. 
| Mr. Harkins’ house was but a quarter of a mile 
distant, und in a short time be ciutrme to the spot. 
His daughter chafing Effie’s cold hands, and one 
of the oldest of her companions had wrapped the 
icy feetin her own shawl. 
* Let me take her, Abbic;” and, bending over, 
the stout man lifted up the slender form easily, 
and carried her in his arms to his own dwelling 
with but little exertion. 
© Put her on my bed, father,” said Miss Har- 
kins, passing through the kitchen into un inuer 
apartment, and turning down the covering of her 
high bed. 
“Poor, lost lamb!” he sighed, as he drew his 
hand across his eyes. “ Do eyerything you can 
for her, Abbie, for she looks as if her heart is well 
nigh broke, and she needs comfort as well as 
warmth.” 
He turned away, and his daughter applied her- 
self to the task, performing every deed that kind 
thoughtfulness could prompt for the fricndless 
traveller. She removed the fatal box that Effie 
still held under her cloak, and with natural delier- 
cy laid it away without inspecting it. By and by 
Effie opened her eyes; but they wandered around 
the room in a wild vacant manner, while a flush of 
crimson mounted to her forchead, and she breathed 
with difliculty. 

“ Fever, brain fever,” said Mr. Harkins, as Ab- 
Die called him in to look at her patient, and anx- 
iously requested his opinion. 
“Then we must send fora physician.” 

“Do anything you wish, Abbie, for the little 
creature; buat I don’t believe it is in the power of 
man to save her.” At this moment alow moan of 
pain sounded from the bed, followed by incoherent 
murmurings. He shook hishead. “I’m afraid of 
this disease. Your mother died with it, and this 

dear homeless child takes it harder than she did 

when it first setin. Well, may be Heaven is the 

best place for her after all, butit is hard to think 

that she’s gone, and we shan't never sce her 





Abbie looked toward Effie with tearful eyes. 
“We'll save this sufferer if we can, father,” 


if the Lord’s willing, my child, for with- 
Til ride over xf- 








lout supper; I ean get mea bite from the 
” And the good old man left the room 











Pp 
ment, gazing wistfully at the bare mounds and 
white grave-stones, over which leafless trees | 8! 


swung their long, naked arms, as the wind | own. “ You shall not want for care;” and, seating 


breathed hoarsely in their branches. “To die and | hi 
be at rest,” murmured the poor girl, in a hollow 
voice, “Oh! how welcome would be the rest of 
death to me.” A dimness obscured her vision— 
her head seemed bursting into fire, and a dull 
weight pressed at her heart; but, grasping the ma- 
hogany box more firmly, she dragged herself on 
with the exertion of her feeble strength, At last | gii 
the tired limbs refused to perform further labor; | 
the sorely-tried mind lost consciousness of sur- 
rounding objects, and Effie sank down in a state 
of insensibility beside the road. Scare a half! 
hour had elapsed when a group of noisy school- 
children came shouting along, cach loaded with'a | 
quantity of books, and bebind them came their 
teacher—a stout, heeltlry young lady 
“Turrah for vacation!” cried a girlish voice,}  “ 
proceeding from the lips of a gipseyish figure, as 
she pranced along on tip-tocs, 
hook before summer school commences you may | 
stare.” 
“T know the reason why you won't read,” said 

















water, pushing back the thick tresses that feil 
around it. 


voice. 


she saw the great dark eyes of the elfish-looking , 


| Aint she dead a bit?” 


Miss Harkins. 
ain’t she uice?” said Lettice, as she went near the 
bed and looked eagerly at Efic. 


Abbie, as the girl continued to gaze at the face be- 
“Tf Llook into a| tore her. 

“She's got just such curls as my own ma used 
to have; you know [ couldn’t tell vou what color 
they were; but this is it,” returned Lettice, laving 


“Poor thing!” sighed Abbie, going to Effie’s 
ide, and taking the burning bands within her 


erself by the bed, she bathed her brow with cool 


“Miss Harkins!” whispered a low, childish 


“You here, Lettie Wood!” exclaimed she, as 







irl who had first seen Effie. 
“Yes, Iran over to see how the strange lady is. 


Abbie smiled at the child’s earnest look. 

“ Not a bit, Lettice, but she is very sick.” 
“That's too bad; but don’t feel down-bearted, 
Tit help you tuke care of her, Oh! 


What are you thinking of, Lettice?” inquired 





aroguish boy. “Cause your mother ’Ilinake you 








“When my husband returned to the city it 








was ' intended for Mr. Graves by his deceased wile be- 


wasn dishes and peel taters all the while.” "tell 


her hand softly on Effie’s hair. “ And you can’t 


how much I love this sweet little lady; just 
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when I saw her first, something said to me to love 
her, and I can’t help it.” 
Abbic sighed. 
“She is a lone stranger, with no one to take care 
of her, and Iam glad you like her, Lettice.”” 
“Tlove her, Miss Harkins. lt seems when I 
look ut her as if she is _nenrer to me than you are; 
may be its because she looks so much like my 
mother; at any rate [ love her, and [ will help you 
take care of her,” repeated Etfie’s new friend. 
“‘But Mrs. Wood may not wish to have you 
stay here.” 
“Tshan’t caro if she don’t, for she can’t help 
herself. I'd like to sec her keep me home when [ 
wauted to go,” replied Lettive, with bold good hu- 
mor. “ Now what have you gotfor me too?” 
“lf you think you can stay, you may sit in my 
place and bathe the sick lady’s forehead while] 
go and put some water heating to souk her feet.’”” 
The girl complied with Abbie’s request; and, as 
the little brown hand—browned by exposure to the 
wind and cold—fluttered across her brow, it 
soothed her into a fitful sleep. 
How little did Annie Graves think, when urged 
to make her confession and communication by the 
jiewviness of the secret she had so long keptsacred, 
of the lack of wisdom in her course of conduct. 
Brooding over the evil that threatened her foster 
child, she had yielded to the weakness of her na- 
ture, when it urged her to refrain from telling all 
to her husband, leaving it for his judgement to de- 
cide as to its farther revelation. “Had she obeyed 
the convictions of duty, and told John Graves the 
facts that she had written to Kttic, entrusting him 
with the relics left by the child’s nurse, the blight 
would not have fallen upon every blossom of joy 
in Lffie’s heart, changing her whole life to black- 
ness. But it wasdone; and could Mrs. Graves, the 
wily step-mother, have witnessed the altered ap- 
pearance of the victim of her revenge, she would 
not have doubted the efficacy of the crushing yoke 
that her hands had been willing to place on Effie’s 
shoulders, though the completeness of her triumph 
would have been haunted by the memory of that 
saw’ face, But it was not long that the guilty wo- 
man was to occupy her proud station, for the 
measure that she had meted out to others was to 
be returned to her again. Even at the hour when 
she fancied she had accomplished the removal of 
Effic Graves from Adelle’s path, her downtall was 
ut hand; and the humiliating draught of exposure 
was ina state of preparation, that she might quaff 
its bitterest stength. Truly, God is just. 

















Chapter XXVIII.—Search and Disclosures. 


“ MES, SHERWOOD! oh, Mrs. Sherwood!” 

It was Ann’s voice, und with a pallid face 
she entered the breakfast room, where Clarence 
and his mother were awaitinj: Etfic’s appearance, 

“What has happened?” asked Aunt Julia, in 
surprise. 

« Miss Effie is gone, and her bed has not been 
slept in at all.” 

“What!” exclaimed Clarence, starting up from 
bis chair. 

“ Tvs truth, indeed it is, for I’ve looked all over 
the house, and she isn’t here,” rejoiucd the dis- 
tressed and frightened girl. 

“ This is singular,” said Mrs. Sherwood, arising 
from her seat and going to the dvor. 

“Come up to her room and sce for yourself,” 
said Ann, loading the way. 

Mrs. Sherwood and Clarence followed her to Ef- 
fie’s chamber, where they found no vestige of her 
presence. 

“ What can this mean?” murmured Aunt Julia, 
in perplexity and alarm, as Clarence approached 
the toilet-table and snatched up the letter ad- 
dressed to him. 

A hasty ejaculation of horror and amazement 
fell from his lips as he perused it, and crushing 
the envelope in his hand, he stood stupefied with a 
variety of emotions. Without a word he pliced 
the brief note in his mother’s hands, and seated 
himself mechanically upon the sofa. She glauced 
over it and came to his side. : 

“My son!” her haud was resting on bis brow, 
and her calm, mild eyes looked into his face. 

“ Mother! ob, mother! can you divine the mean- 
ing of this?” groancd he. ay 

“No, my dear boy, I can only divine that our 
darling Effie has been forced to this step by some 
real, unselfish motive, of which we know nothing 
yet; in its sincerity of principle I can place iny 
firm good faith.” 



























words that seal our irrevocable separation, for 


cannot be bruken down. She is my betrothed 

bride in the sight of Heaven, and as such [ shall 

not cease to consider her, though the noble but 

misguided girl has sacrificed love for stern duty.” 
His mother smiled faintly. 








“Bless you for that, mother,” was his fervent 
reply. 
H { will not belicve her when she pronounces the | 


Fate can raise no barrier betweep our lives that 


“You are sanguine in your hopes of removing 
the obstacle that Efie considers so serious. I 
would not discourage you; but only two days ago, 
when you told me of your engagement with the 
dear girl, [ entertained a fear—a strange presenti- 


ment—that your hopes would never meet with a 
reulization; and now, when she has fled from her 
home, charging you to, prosecute no search for 
her, as she can never unite her destiny with your 
own, I feel that her words are true; and, thouh I 
am ignorant of the cause of your scpuration, I 
possess a sad conviction that it is all-sufficient and 


sobhing aloud, “ Oh dear! oh dear! we shall never 
see Miss EMe nguin. I wish we had all been dead 
before this awful thing bad come to pass.” 

With breathless haste Clarence Le Grange trav- 
ersed the intervening strects, and stood before Mr. 
Graves’ door. He rang the bell, and the footman 
informed him that the family were at breakfast. 
“Tell Mr. Graves that a message from his 
daughter requires his immediate attention.” 

The man departed, and, as he repeated his er- 
rand, a quick exchange of significant glances 
passed between Adelle and her mother. 

_ “IT wonder what has happened now,” said Delle, 
in apparent innocence. 

“Perhaps Effie is unwell,” suggested Mrs. 
Graves, as Mr. Graves arose in silence and left the 
room. 

When he entered the parlor his visitor was 
standing at a central table; but he turned quickly, 
and extended his hand, spenkiug in an agitated 
VOL 
“Lam the bearer of unwelcome tidings to you, 
Mr. Graves.” 

“Of Effie?” inquired his companion, as a cloud 
of puin swept over his face. 

Clarence bowed. 

“Last night she left her home in secrecy, and 
she is now—God knows where,” said he, with emo- 
tion. 

Mr. Graves took one step back, 
tone of unnatural, quiet calmne: 
any explanation of her conduct?’ 
For answer Clarence gave him the package and 
accompanying note, pacing the floor with restless 
energy while he was engaged in their perusal, 
“Why did I not know this before?” exclaimed 
Mr. Graves, as he recled back and sank upon the 
sofa. Oh, Annie, Annic, you should not have 
kept it from me so long!” 

Clarence Le Grange crossed the room and laid 
his hand upon the arm of the still, white figure, 
speaking in a respectful tone. 

“Mr. Graves, whatever may be the nature‘of the 
calamity that has befallen your daughter, causing 
this sudden flight, I would ofler you my most ten- 
der sympathies; and believe in my sincerity when 
Isay that I will devote myself exclusively to the 
task of searching for her, for I do not wish to con- 
ceal from you the fact that, should she never be 
found, a dark shadow will eclipse my future hap- 
piness.”” 

Mr. Graves pressed his hand, and said slowly, 
and as if the words cost a painful effort, “ Mr. Le 
Grange, I had received a communication that, 
strong as I am, has completely unnerved me. Sit 
down by me and I will tell its purport.” Clarence 
obeyed, and, after a short pause, Mr. Graves con- 
tinued. “Ihave believed myself to be the father 
of Effie Graves until now; but do not start when I 
tell you that she is not my daughter.” 

“Tell me, then, in the name of mercy, whose 
child is she?” demanded Clarence, with a flushed 
brow, 

“T do notknow. The package that you brought 
me was written by my deceased wife, who stated 
that, in my absence, our own little habe died, and 
she was persuaded to adopt this onc in its place, 
refraining from telling me, through a mistaken 
desire to save me from pain. She tells nothing di- 
rectly of Effie’s parentage; but alludes myste- 
riously to the curse that hangs over her birth, say- 
ing that when I receive this Effie herself will be 
able to tell me all. 

“ But Effie could not have been in possession of 
this knowledge long,” said Clarence. 

“ She wrote that she had but just. made its dis- 
covery, through the interposition of my present 
wife,” returned Mr. Graves, moodily. 

“Mrs. Graves called on her yesterday morning, 
remarked Clarence 
“Ah! she did?” was the half bitter rejoinder. 
“Mr. Graves,” said the young man earnestly, 
“do you think it was the revelations of iliegitima- 
cy of birth that influenced Ettie to leave her home 
so abruptly, forbidding her friends to attempt to 
follow her?” 

“T can think of nothing else that could induce 
her to go. Effie is proud-spirited, and she could 
not bear to disgrace herself and friends by re- 
maining with them after she possessed the knowl- 
edge that she was a child of shame. I do not 
wonder at it, and yet she should bave known her 
friends better.” 

“ She disgrace herself, and those who love her,” 
said Clarence Le Grange, impetuously. “ That is 
uot possible; for, though she may blush at her 
birth, there is nothing in the high-souled integri- 
ty and playful affections of Efile Graves that can 
bring shame upon a character of which she may 
justly be proud.” 

“Nobly spoken, my young friend,” said Mr. 
Graves, arising to his fect. ‘* And vow let us not 
delay our search for another moment.” 

After a hurried consultation as to the probable 
direction taken by the fuyitive they parted—Clar- 
ence deciding to dispatch a telegram immediately 
to Mr. Sherwood, informing him of' Eftie’s disap- 
pearance, and then prepare advertisements for the 
press; while Mr. Graves resolved to ascertain if 
his wife possessed 2 cluo to tho course Fflic had 
taken. He sent a message sununoning her to the 





and asked, in a 
y* Did she leave 
























parlor; but to his surprise, when the lady entered, 
Ruth Hopkins deliberately followed her. The 
wide awake girl had gleaned a picce of informa- 
tion that morning, and, completely aroused by 
the news of Exfie’s flight, she had resolved to ac- 
quaint Mr. Graves with all that she knew of his 


immovable.” 
as he arose to his feet. 


dure to think of the possibility of a failure.” 


“Do not say this, mother,” exclaimed Clarence, 
“My only hopes, my ouly 
care shall be to find Effic Graves, and I cannot en- 


‘He walked nervously towards the tuble, where 


his eyes fell upon the packet and uote addressed 
to Mr. Graves. “She has written to her father; 
perhaps this will clear up the mystery that envel- 
opes her conduct,” continued he, as he grasped 


wife’s hypocrisy. 

“Ruth, leave the room, commanded her mis- 
tress, as she sank into a chair. 

“ Just wuit till I zetready, won’t you?” retorted 
Ruth, angrily. “I shan’t leave this room till P've 
told of some of your mean actions to Miss Effie.” 

“Go to the kitchen instantly,” said Mrs. Graves, 


reddening with vexation; and, as the girl did not 
seem disposed to obey orders, she added, threat- 
cningly, “ you dare not disobey me.” 

- “Humph! I’ve heard you say that before, and I 


the package in his hand, “I will carry it to him, 


tell hi er 
search for her. 


the house, 
John Graves, 


gentle eyes. 
“ Poor 
poth,” sighed she. 


m of her absence, and together we will 


With desperate alacrity he seized his hat and left 
proceeding towards the residence of 
while Mrs. Sherwood brushed away 
tho tears that were filling thick and fust from her 


Clarence! poor Effie! God pity them 


reckon it won’t scare me out of my senses,” re- 
turned Ruth, tossing her head with unmitigated 
contempt. ‘Mr. Graves, I’ve been a friend to you 
and yours for a great many long years—rough and 
coarse enough, but a friond for all that; and now 
T'm going to tell you something that will make a 
quarrel in your family, but I can’t help it. I’ve 
stood and folded my hands long enough, and 


“Mr. Graves, will you permit @ servant to 
trample upon my authority in this way?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Graves. 

“ Fulks didn’t use to call it good manners for one 
to put in their talk when another body is telling 
anything,” said Ruth, in a voice of stern rebuke. 

“Go on, Ruth; but tell your story in as few 
words as possibic, and try and maintain a respect. 
for the presence of your mistress,” said Mr. 
Graves, 

“Well, then, to make a long story short, Kate 
Clinton’s father bought her a set of diamonds at a 
pawnbroker’s sale, and—” 

“TJ will not endure this longer,” interrupted 
Mrs. Graves, paling and fushing alternately, 

“ Be quict, madam, and Iet Ruth proceed, for 
my time is precious.” 

“Well, my cousin lives to Mr. Clinton’s, and she 
was telling me about these diamonds. She said 
that one of the armlets had the name ‘ Annic’ cut 
into it on the inside, and the necklace wes marked 
the same way. I knew that was the way dear 
Miss Annie’s diamonds were marked; so last night 
Tran over and asked Miss Kate to Ict me look at 
them. Sure enouzh, they was Miss Annie’s, as I 
knew the minute [ put my cyeson them, and when 
[ got back, though ’twas right late, 1 went to the 
cabinet where they had always been kept, and 
found in their place a set that were some like ’em, 
only not half as heavy. I took them to a jewelry 
store early this morning, and they are real up and 
down shams— flurious diamonds,’ the clerk said.” 

“What have you proven against me by that?” 
asked Mrs, Graves, in a scornful tone. 

“Thain’t proved nothing; but when I tell Mr. 
Graves that I saw you yo to that cabinet last even- 
ing and take out a box to carry to Miss Effic, I 
reckon he will think, as T did, that if you are mean 
enough to meddle with what don’t belong to you 
once, you will more than once. You took a pic- 
ture out of that box last night, that you said be- 
longed to Miss Kffic, and put it in that neat little 
hiding place at the bottom of the cabinet. You 
thought I didn’t see you no more than anybody 
else did; but I tell you if you get Ruth Maria 
Hopkins waked up once, she’s a whole team. 
Here’s the picture now; and as Miss Effie has 
gone where I can’t give it to her, I will give it to 
her father.” She drew the picture from the capa- 
cious pocket in the side of her dress, reaching it to 
Mr. Graves as she spoke. 

“ave you any more complaints to make?” 
sneered Mrs. Graves. 

“Maybe I have, and maybe I haven’t. I shan’t 
hurry myself for you, so you can keep that in 
mind,” rejoined Ruth. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Graves, with bitterness; 
“say every insulting word that is familiar with 
your low tongue. The silence of your master 
gives you an unlimited license to invent any story 
that you choose, and you can tell the boldest lics 
with perfect effrontery.”” 

“ And you can growl about it, old cross-patch,” 
said Ruth, with indignation, 

“Ruth,” said Mr. Graves, firmly, “ I shall insist 
that you must refrain from applying such epithets 
to Mrs. Graves.” 

“T don’t mean to call her names, but she pro- 
vokes me. I haven’t anything more to tell but 
this. Ihave heard Delle and this woman talking 
nbout Effie, and they said she shouldn’t marry 
Clarence Le —— something, because Delle wauted 
him herself. Then Mrs. Graves said that she 
would crush Eftie Graves and remove her from 
Adelle’s way, and a thousand other hateful, ugly 
things. 1 only tell these to let you know how de- 
ceitful the old—Mrs. Graves ;” and with a prompt 
courtesy Ruth withdrew, having performed her 
missioh to her entire satisfaction. 
When she had gone, Mr. Graves turned to the 
injured lady, who satn car him with an expression 
of insulted dignity resting on her face. 
“T will not ask you, madam, if Ruth’s state- 
ments are true, for Ientertain full confidence in 
her veracity; nor will I question your motives in 
placing those ill-fated communications in Efic’s 
hands, for they seem plainly manifest you wished 
to remove Delle’s rival, and secure Ciarence Le 
Grange for her; but Ido not wish to dwel] upon 




















this. Your cruelty in thrusting upon Effie infor- 
mation that was useless, as well as extremely 








painful for her to receive, has resulted_in render- 
ing her a wanderer from her home. Now tell me 
one thing, and speak truly; it is all the question 
that [intend to ask you at present. Lave you an 
idea, suspicion, or direct knowledge, of the place 
where this motherless child has gone?” 

“Tcan answer that inquiry withper fect candor,” 
replied the lady, bracing herself up haughtily. “I 
do not entertain the slightest suspicion of the di- 
rection that she has taken, nor did T know that she 
was voing anywhere. Will that sutfice ?” 

“Tf it is uttered in sincere truthfulness.” 

“ And [assure you it is, though you are at lib- 
erty to consider it false or truc, according to the 
decision of your own judgment,” said Mrs. Graves, 
proudly. 

He bowed silently, and placing the miniature of 
Efie’s mother in his pocket, arose to leave the 
room, 

“ Are you going out?” asked she, in a careless 
tone 

“Cortainly. I shall lerve no means untried that 
can discover the course Eitie has taken, and bring: 
her back to us once more;” aud with another bow 
he passed out. 

When Mrs. Graves was left alone she clenched 
her hands and pressed her white teeth upon her 
thin, beautiful lips, till they were stained with 
Diood. “‘ Let them find her if they ean, but that is 
all they can do. The same principles of right that 
urged her to decline the offers I extended to her 
will also forbid her marrying Clarence Le Grange. 
But [ will not endure this treatment trom John 
Graves. Iwill be revenged upon him, muttered 
the passionate woman. “He has debased me in 
the sight of » servant—a contemptible minion—by 
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there is no thunderbolt of revenge that I would not 
She turned slowly away and quitted the room 
with a face livid with passion, 

For days Mr. Graves and Clarence Le Grange 


but at Jength a man presented himself in answer 





things ought not to be allowed to go on in this 





‘Ann cresehed de 





lown in the centre of the floor, 


way.” | 





He stated that a young lady, meeting with the de-| f 


ing?” said Effie, in an interested manner. 
my mother did, so J dow’t remember him as well 


years ago, and then she died, and Mrs. Wood 


back to the child, who again seated herself’ at ber 


you?” 


know,” continued Lettice; “ for, half of the tine, 
when I talk to you, it is hurd work for you to mind 
what I am saying. 
Miss Effic, because I've felt so myself. i 
while after my ma died I couldn’t talk no reat; for 


if you want to stop thinking of what makes you so 
sorrowful, just take hold of something that you 
hate to do, and it will get you waked up, 50 that 


believing her instead of me. Oh! at this moment | YOU won't remember your trouble.” 


call down upon his head, did J possess the power.” | me, Lettice; but my sorrow cannot thus be forgot- 
ten; it will only censo when life ends,” said 
sad} 


protracted their search, mecting with no success; | you a sick mind that can never bo ¢ 
aa th a not like him to do so. thet. 
‘0 the advertisements that had been published. | And Lettice looked confidently into her friend’s 


own residence, which was abou id, fu 
from Philadelphia, in a Somthowestorte oan at, of 
In tle morning she had continued her jonmiey, i 
without imparting to anyone t] ii in 
Of hersell, or her-affaire, 7° 1e8stinformatiog 
Clarence immediately. started to trace thi 
inquiring by the way, and tracking the was’ 
with but little difficulty. Hopefully, and with im. 
patient cagerness, he kept on, picturing in ima 
ination a Joyous return with Effie. But how little 
did he know of the future! how faintly did he real. 
ze the extent of the dark gulf that separated Mir : 
from her whom he so loved! Not, then, were his 
ardent hopes to be fulfilled. A ‘weary lapse of 
time lay between him and happiness; and ho we 
destined to tread a rough path before, he reached a 
the goal—before he would again gnze on the face t 
of Kftie Graves, and listen to the sound of her 
voice. 









































































Chapter XX1IX.—-Desolation. 


“Oh! the short spring! the eternal win 
Branch, stein. all shattered, sray ie a 
Yet this the love that charms us to recall 

L fe's golden holiday before the tomb. 
Ven; thég the love which aye azain | ves o'er, 
And hears the heart beat loud with yuuth unce more,” 


OR two weeks Effic was the prey of 
J’ fiery fever; and then the cusia. passed Tae? 
ing her weak, almost to entire helplossuass. In 
her hours of delirium Abbie Harkius aud Lettice 
had been her constant companions; and by de- 
grees the cause of her sorrow was vradually un- 
folded through her wild ravings; but, with’ true 
discernment, Abbie made no allusion 10 the sub- 
ject when she began to recover. 
it was a warm afternoon in the last days of 
March, and Effie was seated in a large arm chair 
supported by pillows, and looking so pale, so thin 
thut no one would have recognized in her wan 
features the once merry sprite of Oakwood Hail, 
The child, Lettice, was sitting on a low stool with 
her large black eyes fixed on Etie’s face, in a tit 
of dreamy abstraction. At last she spoke ina 
Jow and not unmusical voice, 
S ding you tired i sitting up so long?” 

ic ed, “‘ No; this chuir is 80 eas: 

do not feel tired.” a that t 
The child paused a moment, and then spoke 
abruptly— 
“TL love to look at you, Miss Effie, yon are so 
much like my own sweet ma. JF wish Mrs. Wood 
had such curls, for I would like to do as sho told 
me then,” 
“Js not Mrs. Wood your mother?” asked Effie, 
Lettice shook her bead. “ My mother is dead.” 
“« Poor child,” said Efile compassionately, as her 
grey eyes grew moist. 
Lettice unclasped a locket from a small gold 
chain that encircled her neck, and gave it to Litie, 
“There is my mother’s picture,” said she, quict- 








ly. 
Effie pressed the spring; but, as it flew back and 
the lid unclosed, revealing a strangely beautiful 
face, she repressed the cry of astonishment that 
sprang to her lips. Jt was a fac simile of the min- 
jature that she bad seen in the library at Oukwood 
Hall when she first went there to live, und char 
Aunt Kitty had thought to be Mr. Sherwood’s 
sister Alice. 
“What was your mother’s ‘name before she 
married?” she questioned, earnestly. 
“ Marion Lyle, replied Lettice. 
Again Ete scanned the lovely face. It could 
not be that she was mistaken. There was the 
same high white brow surrounded by tiny cluster- 
ing ringlets; the laughing cyes and halfparted 
lips; and the same combination of firniness und 
playful mischicf was stumped upon her counte- 
nance. Her dress only was different—that of 
Marion Lyle’s being cut high in the neck, while 
the other was low. 
“Do you think I resemble this picture?” 
Lettice sprang up and caine to Effie’s side, pass- 
ing her arm around Ler neck. 
“T don’t think, I know it, Miss Effie, and it seems 
as if, you are of my own blood when J look at 
‘ou. 
Effie shuddered, as she silently prayed that this 
might not be; for she could not bear to think of 
the possibility that Lettice, too, had inherited the 
curse of insanity. 
“What is your name?” said she, with an effort 
at calmness. 
“YLettice Guizelle, but every one calls me Let- 
tice Wood. You have always thought that was 
my name till now.” 
“You have a foreign title. 











Is your father liy- 





“My father was an Italian; but he died before 


as Ido her. I lived in Baltimore with her till wo 
adopted me, and brought me here to stay.” 
“How old are you?” 
“Twelve years.” . 
Edie closed the locket with a sigh and gave it 


feut. 
“Miss Effie, you've had a life of trouble, baven’t 


d.fie nodded assent. 5 s 
“And you keep thinking of it all the while, [ 


I'm sorry you feel so bud, 
Me A gvod 
something would come right up in my throat, und £ 
would think about her fill itscemed as if I should 
die. Mrs. Wood tricd everything to make me forget 
to feel sorry; but Icouldn’t do it till she put me to 
washing dishes, and then I got so spunky that I 
felt better. And, Miss Effie, when you get strong, 





“You are a kind little girl to try and comfort 


Efe, 


Lye z . 
“Don’t say so, please don’t. God didn’t give 
ured, for itis 


lle’s too good for that.” 


free, 





scription given of Effie, had spent one night at his 


Dear child! her faith in her heavenly father 
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She thought of her happiness when she first 
plighted her troth to Clarence Le Grange; and the 
weeks that had passed since that joyous evening 
seemed like so many long, dreadful years. She 
heard Clarence enter his chamber, which was di- 
rectly above her own, and then the house grew 
quiet, and she knew that its inmates had retired to 
rest. 

Wrapping herself in her cloak and bonnet, she 
took her purse and divided its contents, leaving 
half upon the table; and, concealing the mahoga- 
ny box beneath the folds of her cloak, she sat 
dowa by the window to wait for Lettice. Present- 


was boundless. Effie pressed the little hand that 
crept within her own, as she replicd, softly, 

“T pray that you may never know, by bitter ox- 
perience, the weisht of my grief, dear Lettice” | 

The girl did not speak, but looked up into Effie’s 
face with an expression of loving sympathy upon 
her own, and the entrance of Abbie interrupted 
their conversation. 

Effie’s health gradually improved; but when she 
spoke of' renewing her journey, Mr. Harkins op- 
posed it strongly. “Not yet; she must wait until 
her strength was more fully regained ; and then, 
when he was convinced she was able, he would of- 


be removed from my way; but your promises are 
but made to be broken, for Effie has gone, and 
Clarence has followed her—no doubt to renew his 
protestations of affection and fidelity, and to con- 
vince her that her insanity is nothing more thana 
malicious hoax. Do you wonder that I lose all 
self command when I think of it?” 

“TY wonder at nothing,” replied Mrs. Graves, in 
a low and almost unearthly voice. “ But, Adelle, 
1 did not seek to exchange harsh words with you; 
M™y purpose in requesting your company was to- 
tally different, though you may curse me for what 
I shall tell you.” 


outward veil thant rereened them, and gaze within 
their depths. Could she have done so, what frag- 
ments of scattered hopes—what withered blossoms 
of love—whut solitary graves, strewn with roses, 
still fostering the thorns of regret, would have 
been arrayed before her eyes! for ench heart has 
its own sorrow, though the nature of some may be 
more poignant than that of others, and the flowers 
of hope and joy bloom above the tomb of past re- 
membrances. 

It was early morning when Clarence Le Grange 
unclosed his eyes—at first with but a faint con- 
sciousness of his situation; but, as he looked 





2 fer no further objections, if she had rather go than | ly the great blaek eyes looked throach the panes, | around him, and realized where he was, a bright] Adelle stared at her in bewilderment, saying, 
to stay.” and noiselessly raising the sash the girl whispered, { smile illuminated his handsome face. He should | with a slight bend of her stately head,—‘ Go on— 





i 
“Ts it all right?” 
_, Effie nodded as sho placed her finger upon her 
iips. 
“There’s a trap door in the middic of the room,” 
continued Lettice,” and you must go down cellar; 
the outside cellar door is open, so it will be the 
best way, and you had better take your candle 
with you. We can put it in at this window when 
you get safely out; and with these words she 
cautiously closed the window. 
Effie advanced to the centre of the floor, and re- 
moving the rug that was spread there, shoved 
aside the bolt, and swung the door noisclessly 
down. Then, with one look around her, she 
grasped the candle, and slowly descended a. pair of 
Stone steps, putting up tho door, and fastening it 
from the under side. She was in a small damp 
cellar, and straight before her an_ opening re- 
must not think of such a thing.” vealed @ portion of the starry sky. This she right- 
“But shall, You haven’t anybody to comfort] ly judged was the outer door that Lettice had 
you but me; and I haven’t any oue to love besides | spoken of; and she walked on, hurriedly aseend- 
you, and [ shan’t let you go away alone.” ing along flight of stairs, and pausing when she 
““Lettice,” said Effie, alarmed at the decided | reached the top to find herself’ in the cool open air. 
manner of the girl, ‘you must not accompany me; | Lettice stole softly to her side. 
you cannot endure to leave your comtortable} “ Be careful when you pass Miss Harkins’ win- 
home and friends to share my poverty and sorrow, | dow, or sho will awake,” said the girl, in a low 
and you must dismiss the idea at once from your | whisper, as she took Effle’s hand. 
mind.” Etfic extinguished the light, and they passed 
The child arose, and taking Effie’s hand, placed | around the house, pausing belore the window of 
it upon her own heart as she stood before her. the room from which she bad made her escape, 
“Miss Effie,” said she solemnly, “you are all} when Lettice gently lifted the sash and placed the 
that I love in this world, and with every beat of | candle withiu, turning quickly away. 
this heart I take an oath that you shall not leave} “ Let us hasten, for we have no time to lose; the 
me.” rain passes the station at twelve, and it is nearly 
In the momentary stillness that followed this | eleven now,” said Effie, in an agitated voice. 
declaration the sound of hoofs was heard ringing| ‘I’ve got two horses out here a piece, that will 
upon the ground, and a horseman galloped rapid- | take us there in a harry,” returned Lettice, as they 
iy to the door. Bending her head forward, Lffic | walked along. 
listened eagerly, with every nerve quivering with| ‘“‘ What will you do with them when we get 
apprehension, she knew not why. Mr. Harkins | there?” asked Effie. 
went out at the door. There was alow inquiry—| “Throw the bridles over their necks and let 
an answer—and then a heartfelt, “Tbank God!” | them run. They know enough to find their way 


Lettice Guizelle spent much of her time with 
Effie, growing more warmly atiached to ber in 
every interview. And one eveuing, at twilight, as 
the two orphans sut alone, Kile related her story, 
to which Lettice listened with grave attention, in- 
f torrupted by passionate gushes of tears. When it 
i was finished, with determined energy— 

“Tl tell you what I should do if Iwas you. I 
should put my foot down so, and say ‘I won't be 
i erazy;’? and J should stick to my word.” She 
f made a short pause, and then resumcd—“You say 
i you must go away from here. Where will it be, 
to Baltimore?” 

“Thad thought of going there,” replied Effie. 
“Well, i shall go with you, and it don’t make 
any difference where,” said Lettice, in a resolute 
tone. 

“No, Lettice,” rejoined Effie, quickly, “you 


see Effie that day, and he believed that the per- 
suasive arguments he could employ would over- 
come her scruples against uniting her future with 
his own. The breakfast-bell sounded while he 
was indulging in this hopeful train of thought; 
and, when he entered the neat little sitting-room, 
he found Mr. Harkins and his daughter in wuiting 
for his appearance. 
“Tam really alarmed about Miss Graves,” said 
the good old man, as they seated themselves at the 
table; “she usually gets up very early in the 
morning; but she does not come, though we have 
called her twice. Abbie, hadn’t you better go in 
and sec how she is?” 
Abbie arose and opened the door that led into 
the apartment occupied by Effie; but she stood 
still upon the threshold as her quick eve caught 
sight of the unbolred trap-door, and the money 
lying upon the table. In an instant a revelation 
of the truth flashed wpon her mind, and she turned 
with a look of perpleaity and sorrow upon her 
Ce, 
“Miss Effie is not here; she has left the house 
in the night.” 
“Tn the night?” echoed Mr. Harkins. ’ 
__ Clurence arose hastily from the chair, exclaim- 
ing: 
“She cannot have proceeded far on foot, and I 
must immediately start in pursuit. With help 
from _ you, dear sir, [ can quickly find her; and 
this I must do, for the poor girl is acting under a 
strange infatuation.” 
“You shall have all the aid I can give you,” re- 
turned the old man heartily; and leaving: his 
breakfast untasted, he went to the barn to saddle 
their horses, 
When he returned Clarence was ready; and, as 
they mounted to start on their crrand of search, a 
little boy came up to tho gate, inquiring if Lettice 
wood was there, Upon receiving an answer in the 
negative, he stated that she could not be found at 
home, although she had retired to her room as 


Tam listening.” 

“ A most heinous deception has been practiced,” 
continued Mrs. Graves, in a husky voice. ‘“ You 
are uot the child of Lizzie Harcourt, but my own 
daughter.” 

“ Were those letters and commnoications an un- 
warrintable forgery?” usked Delle, with ashy 
ips. 

““They were; and you must not blame me, my 
child, for it was for your own good that it was 
done. I hoped by that move to secure for you the 
property of Mr. Graves.” 

“Goon; this is not al you would say. I can 
readin your face that you have other information,” 
said Delle, with quietness. 

“ Are you strong enough to bear it?” interrogat- 
ed her mother with emotion. 

“ As strong as the ti s of the forest, or the 
eagle looking down from its eyre,” was the quick 
reply. 

“Phen T will tell you all. Your father lives!” 
The girl was looking straight at her mother, with 
no flinching of muscle or change of countenance; 
she only held ber head in a Jistening attitude, 
waiting for Mrs. Graves to proceed. “ He lives to 
claim me as his wife, for I have never obtained a 
divorce from him.” 

The wretched woman paused, and Adelle spoke, 
in a tone of bitter irony. 

“You surely have not told me all. Why do you 
not go on till Iam completely sunk in degrada- 
tion? Do not regard my feclings; they are of no 
consequence in this romantic tragedy.” 

** Adellc, Adelle, Ido not deserve this at your 
hands. Bad as 1 may have been to others, T havo 
ever loved and idolized you; and now that my 
mask is about to be torn off, do not mock me with 
such stinging sarcasm, for it goads me to mud- 
ness.’ 

“Where is my father?” demanded Adelle, with- 
out heeding her mother’s words. 

“My child, this is the hardest blow to your 
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that sent a thrill of anguish through Effie’s frame, 
for she recognized the voice of Clarence Le Grange. 

“Oh! help me, Heaven, this is more than I can 
bear!” moaned sho, clasping her hands frantically 
acyoss her heart. 

“What is it?” whispered Lettice, breathlessly. 

“He has come! Oh! Clurence, Clarence, why 
did you follow me?” cricd Effie, wringing her 
hands wildly, 

“‘ffic, dear, sweet Miss Effic, don’t take it to 
heart so; be still a minute, and tell me what to do 
for you. I can do anything, only just tell me 
what vou want,” plead Lettice, tearfully. 

Paying no heed to her words, Lttie groaned, “I 
cannot see him! { mast not sec him! And yet low 
can I go when I know it wringing his poor suffer- 
ing heart as keenly as mine?” 

A low rap was heard at the door, and Lettice 
sprang forward, opening it but partially. It was 

Abbie who stood ther:, and she had come to an 
nouncé the arrival of ouc of Miss lflie’s friends. 

“Tell him that she is tired and sick, and can’ 
see anybouy to-night,” said Lettice, without hes: 
tation. And Abbie qnickly departed to deliver 
her message, and prepare a supper for their unex- 
pected guest. 

Returning to Effic’s side, Lettice said hopefully, 
“ Now, Miss Etf_le, ?ve sent word to that man 
that you aint to be seen till morning, and if you 
want to get away we will start to-night.” 
Effie started up; her face was very white, but 
she was calm. 
“T am stronger now, Lettice, and I will go to- 
night, but you must remain behind.” 

















her wild dark ey: 





Lettice looked up with resolution gleaming in 


home, 1 reckon,” said Letrico, as they drew near 
the horses, who were securely tied to the fence be- 
side the road. 

In silence the two orphans mounted; and, as 
they rode away in the thick shadows of the night, 
Effie turned in her saddle, straining her cyes to 
gaze at the low brown house that had been her 
refuge in her deep distress, and beneath whose 
roof Clarence Le Grange was now sleeping. She 
heaved a choking sigh; and then her pent-up fecl- 
ings burst forth for the first time sinco her sorrow 
had fallen upon her, in a sudden torrent of tears; 
and she wept till 1 calmer influence pervaded her 
mind—while Lettice, who imagined that it would 
relieve her, did not attempt to check the free es- 
cape of her grief. 

‘The distance to the nearest railroad station was 
five miles, and ina short time it was traversed, 
and they arrived at the depot. Springing from 
her horse, Lettice assisted Etlio to alight, and giv- 
ing both animals a cut with her whip, as they 
Dounded away towards home, she said with satis- 
faction— 

“Now let anybody catch us if they can. I’d 
just like to see them do it.” 

““Lettice,” said Effie, abruptly, “1 wish that you 
would return to your home. I know it is not 
right for you to accompany me. Won’t you?” 
“¥here, there,” interrupted Lettice, with impa- 
tience, do stop such talk. I thought you wouldn’t 
have another tit of seuding me back, for it’s of no 
use; you'll find that [ aint easy to get rid of. I 
stick to my friends like a chestnut burr; and, if 
they try to throw me away they will get pricked 
fingers, that’s ail.” 

Effic saw that entreaty and expostulation availed 











usual on the evening of the previous day; and, 
what was equally singular, two of Mr. Woods’ 
horses, that were tied in the stable as usual when 
the family went to bed, were found that morning 
in the road dear the house, wearing saddles, halt- 
ers and bridles. 
“Lettice has gone too, and they have both been 
thrown from their horses,” said Abbie, in alarm, 
as she approached the gate. 


end?” groaned Clarence. 
hurried consultation quickly followed, and 
then Mr. Harkins rode away in one direction, and 
Clarence Le Grange took another. 
Leaning against the weathir-stained gate, as her 
eyes pursued the retreating figure, Abbie Harkins 
sighed: 
“¢ Ab! how can Effie make him so miserable by 
fleeing from him thus? She loves him, [ know, 
for in her sickness her ravings were of him and 
the curse that had separated them. What can it 
be that could make her avoid him when he has 
followed her so perseveringly? If I were her T 
would not thus scorn the devotion of his noble 
heart;” and a rosy blush stole over her round, 
fair face at the boldness of her thoughts. 
She did not know the violence of the struggle 
that had been tearing the fibres of Effie’s heart— 
the almost irresistible longing that the poor girl 
had felt to throw herself at Clarence’s feet, tell him 
of the wide gulf that yawned between them, or 
crave his pity, and then dic—a longing that had 
been only repressed by convictions of duty, and 
the knowledge that such an interview would bat 
add to the suffering of both. 
Noon came, and Mr. Harkins returned, weary 


“Ob! where will the extent of this infatuation 


proud nature that Ihave yet inflicted. Your f'a- 
father serves a term of imprisonment at Llarri 
burg for burglary; and he was delivered to the 
policeman by Effie Graves, who caught bim iu her 
room.” 

Adelle sprang forward and seized her mother by 
her wrists, compressing her fingers tightly around 
them. 

* Ave you telling me the truth?” she hoarscly 
said. “ What is his name?” 

* George Ashley.” 

With the bound of a panther Adelle leaped back 
from her mother, dropping the bands that she 
held in her own with a fierce wail of pain. 

“ And I, with the proudest spirit that dwells on 
this earth, am the child of such parents—a convict 
father and a mother who will soon stand before 
the world a committed felon!” 

“ Adelle,” pleaded Mrs. Graves, coming to her 
daughter’s side, and placing an arm around her 
waist, “think what I have suffered. For years I 
have dwelt npon this shame and disgrace alone; 
and now | ask your pity to console me in the try- 
ing ordeal through which I must pass. To-day I 
received a letter from your father, announcing that 
as he was in prison, and I could ronm at large, I 
should undergo punishment as welll as he. My 
marriage certificate and his attidavit aro in the 
hands of a magistrate, who, before to-morrow 
morning, will exhibit them to Mr. Graves. He 
has given a complete confession, including the de- 
ception regarding you, and my plans for your 
murriage with Clarence Le Grange. These proofs 
will be placed in the possession of one whom I 
have so deeply injared. And think you that John 
Graves will show mercy toward me? I tell you he 


















































will crush ine as he would a poisonous serpent.” 
Adelle gazed at the white face of her mother, 
and said with less satire,—“ I pity you, mother, 
when I think what you have borne, and what you + 
mast bear; but I could hate you for the stain that 
you have brought upon your character and my 
name ” 
“Can you say no more to comfort me in my ap- 
proaching trial?” asked Mrs. Graves, slowly. 
“Yes,” replied Delle, with flashing eyes. “ Bo 
firm. Let them crowd you to the last corner, but 
do not flinch before them. Show John Graves 
that, although he may degrade you in the face of 
the world, you can fling his contempt and scorn 
back to his very teeth; and the strength of an in- 
‘Bitterest throe of my pain— vincible will brought up against your accusations 
Tlardest to bear of my sorrows, will dash their stoutness, and redeem yourcharac- | 
Is thut ny gull! wasin vain.—MacLeop. ter in a measure. 
444 ND you have failed! Withall your boasting} It was impossible for Mrs. Graves to listen to 
words, you have accomplished nothing in| these words wi hoat catching a spark from the 
my favor, but the results have worked against ine | fire of their author’s spirit; and straightening her 
instead. Why did you tell me I should win Clar-| slender form, she said, calmly: 
ence Le Grange? Why have you nourished my! “You have said enough, my peerless deaughter; 
hatred towards Effie Graves till it has become 2 | vour words shall be heeded, and you shall have no 
part of my relentiess nature, if it can never be | cause for shame of your mother’s weak cowardice. 
gratified? Ob! if you hope to put me off longer | I only regret that I must drag you down with me 
with your stale banterings, you will be sadly dis-| when I fall.” 
appointed.” x Adelle took a few hurried turns across the room, 
“ Adelle, hear me!” interposed Mrs. Graves, | and then stopped by her mother’s side. 
arising and laying her hand onthe shoulder of her} “I shall make one more effort to secure the love 
daughter, who stood proudly erect, with her arms|of Clarence Le Grange; and if that fails, my 
folded across her heaving chest. She turned away | dreams are all over. But I shall not he alone in 
with a scorn{tu movement, misery; thero are others that shall bear me com- 
“Twill nothear you. Ihave been your dupe| pany; and, from the hour in which I resign my 
too long—trusting with implicit faith in your fair | last hopes of the accomplishment of my objeets, I 
promises.” will erect an altar in my heart and dedicate it to 
“ At least you will award me the respect that is | revenge.” 
due a parent from a child?” Mrs, Graves’ face} She was startled by the entrance of a servant, 
paled as she Jooked in her child’s ficry eyes, and| who inquired if Mr. Graves was in, stating that 
her lips moved spasmodically, Clarence Le Grange was waiting in the parlor to 
“Why should 1?” returned the passionate girl. | see him. 
“You are not my mother, and there is no tic be-| “He has gone out; but I will sce the gentleman 
tween us that should command me to respect you. | myself,” said Adelle, in 2 carcless tone, smother- 
You have pledged yourself that I should inarry | ing her passion with difficulty. 
Clarence Le Grange, and that Efe Graves should | With a hanghty, indifferent air, she descended 





“ Never?” exclaimed she, emphatically. “ After | nothing, aud she gave up the contest in despair. |and disappointed. Not the slightest trace of the 
this [shall stay with you always.” Minutes flew swiftly by, and the deep-mouthed | two girls had been discovered, and Clarence Le 
“ This is wrong, Lettice,” expostulated Effie hur-| engine heralded the arrival of the expected train, | Grange still continued the search with painful ca- 
riedly. just as the tickets were purchased, and all arrange-| gerness. oe 
“Phen Tit run all tho risk and beur all the | ments completed; and the two girls stood in readi-| — “ Poor fellow! it will be many along day before 
blame,” returned the strange girl. “ve gotsome | ness upon the platform. The ears stopped, aud, | he will sec her sweet face once more,” said the old 
inoney at home, and [ can find a couple of horses | amid the bustle and confusion that ensued among | man, as he drew his hand over his eyes; and Ab- 
im that we can ride to the railroad station, and take|the passengers, two slight fizures stepped on| bie gazed wistfully out at the window, with the 
the midnight train to Baltimore.” board and seated themselves in a dimly-lighted | hope that her father’s words might not prove 
Effie stood_for some moments in silent thought, | spot. prophesy. 
and then said— “Thank God!” murmured Effie, as they were 
“Tf you should go to Baltimore with me, Let-| borne specdily away. “ Clarence has been spared 
tice, what could we do? [ should be glad to sup-| the pain of an interview with me, and every mo- 
port you, but {could not, for Lam not accustomed | meut adds to the distance between us.” * 
to taking care of mysclt alone.” Lettice glided her slender arm around her com- 
_.“ Lshouldn’t want you to; 1 know how to work | panion’s waist. 
if Ido hate to wash dishes, and I can support my-} ‘Dear Effie,” she whispered, “ promise, no mat- 
self.” ter what should happen, that you will not part 
“Then I suppose further objections will avail} with me.” 
nothing,” sighed Effie. Effie pressed a fervent kiss uport the upturned 
“Just 80,” was the quick response. “ And now | brow. 
T will go home and get my things ready. In| ‘No, darling; you have left your home and 
about two hours I will come to your window and | friends for me, and, let what may-come, wo will 
yap very low; you can ve watching for me;” and | not be separated, unless it is your uesire.” 
with an impatient step Lettice left the room. The train sped on. One by one the bright stars 
With tremulous fingers Effie lighted her candle | withdrew behind wurky clouds—the wind grew 
and collected together some writiny materials; but| strong and hoarse—while large drops of rain be- 
when she sat down at the little table to write a few | gan slowly to descend. And, sitting side by side, 
lines to Abbie Harkins she shrank from the task. \ with their arms locked closely around cach other, 
“Twill not write,” she exclaimed, throwing aside | the orphans paid no heed to those around them; 
her pen. 1 will leave her what money [ can spare, | but dreamed sadly of the future that frowned so 
as a slixht remuneration for her uusclfish kindness | ominously upon them, quaffing from the cup of 
to me, but { cunnot dictate my feclings upon paper. | anticipation many draughts of unalloyed hitter- 
The words would be cold ‘and unmeuning, and | ness. Erfie’s thoughts went back to those whom 
would fail to express the gratitude of my heart.” | they had left behind, who, unsuspecting their 
She paused a lew seconds, and then resumed her | flight, were resting in peacefui slumber, crowned 
Pen, tracing three simple words upon the blanls | with visions of joyous hue—but to whom, when 
sheet that lay before her. They were—* God bless | morning came, would be revealed the absence of 
you!” and a prayer more fervent never found ac-| the two fugitives; and she pictured in imagina- 
Cees to the throne of heaven than this that poured | tion the scene that would follow the revelation 
from the suffering heart of Efie Graves. She|of their flight, 
Gropped her arms upon the table and bowed her| Still on went the train with its human freight of 
ie upon them, giving herself up to thought. | joy and sorrow; while Lettice wondered if there 
mee went back to her earliest remembrance, and | were other hearts as desolate as that of her helov- 
riefly reviewed the varied incidents of her life, | ed friend—vainly wishing that sho might lift the 
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Chapter XXX.--Detection. 
Lo I am outcast fom heaven, 
Changed is my triumph for woe; 
Searing and bot on my forehead 
Burneth the curse of this blow. 
Still the one thought that most wrings me— 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


to the parlor; and opening the door, paused fora} ‘*You are welcome to do so if you choose; but Original. telling us that he wus master, and giving us ¢ 
moment, gazing at Clarence Le Grange, who sat} recollect that my disgrace will, in a measure, be DOST REMEMBER? derstand that our peccudillo¢s and short-comin” 
upou the sofa, with his head bowed upon his hands. | yours. You cannot cast me down to degradation HL, dost thou remember, Archie, which had heretofore passed unnoticed vor 
She advanced softly to his side and laid her hand | and place you foot upon my neck without descend- ‘The days of long ago : % meet with condign punishment. The Tanger ca 
upon his glossy dark hair. ing in the social scale yourself, for the felon that When we were cbildren, Archie, looked rather mischievous, while the Domine Birls 
“ Clarence—Mr. Le Grange,” said she, in a sub-| you denounce has been your intimate companion ‘And loved each other 80? dress was being delivered, and the boys 8 ad 
dued voice. He sprang to his feet. for years.” aa ji defiance. | In Jess than an hour after these 
“ Pardon me, Miss Graves, Iwas so preoccupied | “TI do not say that 1 shall denounce you,” re- Dost think of echool-days, Arohic, sion of his speech I saw him pull a bent me ae 
with my own thoughts that [ was unaware of your | turned Mr. Graves; “though should be restrained Were bite trenbleds Ach his pantaloons, the result of a trick pla: ed te 
presence. Allow me to request you to be seated. | from such a course by no tear of consequences for ‘Benenth the * master’s” frown; some indignant urchin, ved by 
She bowed and took a seat by his side. myselt’; but I say that [ can—a fact of which you ‘The fine arts were assiduously cultivated. 
“Have you met with success in your scarch for | are well aware. I shall undertake no legal pro- The pleasant walks in summer, child in school but had his studies either irom nee 
etfie 2” ceedings, nor will I make the Icast endeavor to acai whten'the'leaves vere dead, ture or from the antique, some of them dipping 
“*T found her, but did not see or spenk with her; | screen the truth from any one. Publicly, as was FE Tr er clea? lnrgely into ideality. “Horses with straight eee 
and she immediately resumed her flight leaving no | the deception and crime, must be the attendant dis- 3 kittens with triangular faces, and little rhe 
clue that [ could follow.” grace.” And dost remember, Archie, with elongated snouts and impossible tats the 
Adelle suppressed an exhibition of her satisfac-|~ “ And for that I care but little in comparison You helped me o’er the brook, originals of which, could they have been fou d 
tion with a deep sigh. with the thought that my guilt is of no avail. IT And then, when over, Archie, would bave made the fortune of a showman, otk. 
“You have given up farther pursuit, I sup-| have neither purchased wealth or rank; though The pay you always took? ers again indicated a genius for portraiture by 
pose?” for this object I have dared the powers of hades But time brings changes. Archie, sketching the peculiar face of our mentor. 0; 3 
“No, I have not, nor shall I while there remains | and risked heaven,” returned his companion, in a ‘And years have o’er us sped. or two more ambitious than the rest ventured one 
the faintest possibility of my finding her,” replied | tone of defiance. Aud many who were schoo]-mates life-size of him in charcoal on the walls of the 
Clarence, earnestly. “Have you no feelings of repentance?” he asked, Are now among the dead, school house. Genius in those days, however, vas 
“Tam very sorry for Effie,” said Delle, hur-| sorrowfully. ‘While those who live are scattered modest and retiring as at present, and the author 
riedly; “ and yet, deep as must be hergricf, Ihave} “ Repentance!” echocd she, sarcastically. “Tho MA bredd apon the earth; 5 never could be discovered; their efforts, thou, i, 
soinctimes wished that I might be in her place; to] word has but a technical definition for me. I can And some, perhaps, forgotten were sirikinyly appreciated by all of us. . en, 
be the object of so mach solicitude and devotion | feel keen remorse and absorbing shame, but I shall Their youthiul glee and mirth. Carving in wood had its studeuts, as the benches 
TMust seem so sweet to the weary heart.” A pause | never know the stings of a repentant conscience.” : and desks gave ample proof. Indeed, pretty much 
of painful embarrassment followed this hazardous | He looked at her with a sigh of reproach. Let itis very pleasant everything was attended to except those studies 
remark, to which Clarence could frame no reply,| “ Heaven pity you then.” Forg Pour carein thinking” which were supposed a speciality. It was much 
and then she resumed,—‘ I have nothing to live} The proud woman arose from her chair with o ‘OF ehildhood’s happy day. easier to draw a ship under full sail ona piece of 
for now. Ishould have everything then, in the af-| quick, imperious gesture. Lzonore Grznn. | oiled paper from the “ Pirates’ Own Book.” than 
fection of 2 true and noble heart. “T seek no pity or protection from the skies to to elucidate the mysteries of tare and trett. Poor 
“And it is my hope that you may find such a] shield me. I go from your presence and home Original, old Daboll! swamped on a sea of ten-cylinder 
heart, Miss Graves.’ with but one wish—and that is that you will re- y presses. Indeed, any one of our scholars could 
“Mr. Le Grange, demanded Delle, abruptly, |incmber me as one whose pride and boldness of THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. give you a sketch of the surrounding scenery, mi- 
“if a woman bestows her most ardent love upon | will can never be conquered. I am bowed like a BY J. 8. BAKER. nus the perspective and other unimportant details,” 
one whose affections are given to another, do you | reed, but not broken by the disclosure of my career PETRY much easier than the solution of a question in the 
,hot think that the strength and depih of her devo-| of crime, as you would term it, and this I would 'HE old school house stood in the edge of a wood,| rule of three. As to map-makin , any of them 
tion could turn his heart to her own?” bave you remember. Jrom this hour I sesign just as you turned from the brook which | could do it well enough in the sand by ‘the brook 
Her breath came short and quick, and she fixed} your name and take up my own, and_you shall | looked out from its bed of pebbles at the roadside. | side, but on the slate one could scarcely distin- 
her large dark eyes upon his face us she awaited | never more be troubled by a glimpse of my hated It was weather-beaten and grey with age; its guish between the North pole and Madagascar, 
his answer. Calmly and with quict decision it] features. But I shall watch you, John Graves; | shutters hanging at obtuse angles; its windows, | Latitude and longitude would run into oblique an- 
came. and when atilictions crowd around you, I bid you] those seyen by nine lights, alternating with rim-| gles, from out which looked the frightened face of 
“No, Miss Graves, Ido not. If a man places | think of Mary Ashley, who will exult in your ca-|less hats and leaves of copy books. A chimney | our teacher. 
his affections upon one whom he respects and es- | lamity and mock your sorrows.” formed from a supcranuated stove pipe sprang} It was certainly inexplicable to us that these 
tems, no outside influence—however strongly it Mr. Graves walked to the door and calmy | from the centre of the roof, the latter patched with | splendid emanations of genius pleased neither 
muty be brought to bear upon him—can win his | opened it. bits of board, and unsalable shingles completed its | teacher nor parents; one whipped us, the other 
heart from its firm allegiance.” “Go,” said he, sternly; “ but the time may not | exterior. _ : sent us to bed without oursuppers. The plain fact 
“ Do you believe this?” be far distant when you will suc to Heaven for} Within it was far from attractive; the walls were | is, genius was thwarted; we were certainly intend- 
“ Most assuredly I do.” the merey and pardon that you now scorn. Go,| cracked and broken, revealing laths which were | ed for artists, the whole of us; while the petty de- 
“and there are none in the world who could | and may the righteous Judge of the world forgive | split when saw mills were an interdicted luxury, | tails of figures and the conjugation of verbs were 
win your heart from Effie Graves?” demanded the | you for the wrong you have committed.” and railroads the fantastic vagaries of a madman. | in our estimation, uscless as a looking-glass and 
girl, passionately. With a deferential courtesy and a mocking | There is a range of coarscly-made desks and seats | razor in the outfit of a modern reformer. 
“Not it [loved her.” _,, | Smile, Mary Ashley swept towards the door, and around the room, and overlooking them all is the) Epistolary correspondence was another hobby, 
“Then answer me one question truly, and I will | glided through; but no sooner had she gained her desk behind which, the pedazogue sits; you ob-| the ‘monotony of which was # tedious process, 
notask more. Do you love Effie Graves?” Houdoir than her unnatural self-control gave way, | Serve his birch beside him. The noisy prattle of | The first lesson found the neophyte with his pen 
“ Tf Edo, what then?” asked Clarence, coolly, | and her frame shook with the intensity of baffled |the children have disturbed his cosy slumbers; | grasped like a maul stick, bis face within two jnch- 
« Enough!” cried Adelle, staraping her foot with | madness. It was not long that she remained in | and with what a vim he brings his ferrule on the} cs of the paper, his tongue protruding, curvin 
rage. “Your manner confesses all; but Jet mc] this state, for there was work for her to perform. | desk before him! | What un indignant frown low-| with cach motion of his pen. His pen “ spatters 
teli you that she will never marry you—never, nev- | Her son had not yet Deen informed of the change |crs on his brow! Nay, this 18 but a passing | now and then, sending little inky globules over the 
cr!” As well might you tear the sun from the sky,|in her position, and she dispatched a servant in| dream. The dreaded master is lying just back of sheet, which he brushes off with his jacket sleeve, 
aud strive to bury it within the earth, as to think | quest of him. But to her amazement he was no-| the hill, there is nothing of him but a little dust.| He fually masters the rudiments and reaches 
of this thing. Did you not know her well enough | where to be found; and upon inquiry she ascer-| Those romping girls and mischievous boys have| the copy, “Many men of many minds.” _Fally 
to be convinced that she would not have left her | tained that he had’not been home since the morn- | gone, too. Some sleep sweetly where the flowers | confident of his own powers, he then essays a Iet- 
friends unless she was forced to du so by stern ne- | ing of the previous day. ‘After packing her ward- | srow, and the streamlets murmur their ceaseless | ter to Susie, who sits over the way and makes 
ecssity. Have you not imagined that her whole | robe, she sought the chamber of her daugbter. | music, Others have strayed away; some in for-| mouths at him whenever be Jooks at her, He 
life must be darkened by this necessity?” She, too, was gone; and resolving to await her re-| eign lands; a few happy; the rest waiting with 9! nasn’t the courage to hand it to her himself; and 
“Yog, I have imagined that she fancied such | turn, Mary Ashley threw herself upon a low couch, | dreary patience for the loosing of the silver cord, | with the bribe of a big apple prevails on some more 
wouid be the case.” and uttered a heavy groan as she thought of her | hoping ee ee i the river their sins and sor-) fayored one, who transfers the missive to his 
“ And it will,” rejoined Delle, in triumph. “The | future lite. ae rows wy PAG JOTSOHER: a, charmer. Susie is old, now, her head whitened 
searing brand of iusanity that burns her veins TO BE CONTINUED. __ The se ool Heute, toon Bone! Ee mare ee with the snow of winters, and her boy love is sleep- 
will burst into the wild flames of madness—flames eee ener ony trace of the eld land marke: the | We inthe sea. She would scarcely remember him, 
that will consume her very vitals.” PADDY’S ODE TO THE PRINCE. Oui andthe aime the shelibark in whick the [8° mNch_ trouble and so many years have passed 
‘A look of mingled despair and incredulity H, mighty Prince! it's no oflince a tp vel built his nest, the big butionwoo with its (eee then, 
crossed the features of Clarence Le Grange us he O8ae ‘Worship. that 1 mane ye,” sien vine swing, the grove of locust, and the dow. | 4222, tender may smile at the loves that spring 
laid his hand upon Adelle’s arm, While 1 contess ‘twas ra’al bliss sei pe With its becries, have all been offered a burnt | UP, Pctween | schoolmates, but ideuls are there 
“For God’s sake do not tell me that! It cannot A moment to have sane ye! oieringe on ihe altar of Tao vAGon: ‘As a subeth foraed which exist through life. Let the incredu- 
* ‘lieve it,” said he - is a . sti- : recor air i 
2 trac. I will not believe it,” said he tremulous That ye should see the likes 0’ me, tute for these we have new houses and strange ae if there i Nor TO ENReehiG Mike cabdual Be an 
7's Gendish smile curled her lip. I FT ear TERE clo’es faces trashy novels and: poardin - choo! eu time, yet viewed as a pleasing connection with ae 
“You will believe it soon enough, for alrendy Was miguty clane aud ducent. feeced aide walke, and auch “ delichttuleoenr | curiex days, before grief had tinged the heart 
the dreadful malady had begun to make its ap- jagged side walks, an shtful society.” | with regret, or turned it into adamant with cracl, 
pearance when she first received the information Av course, ye know, ‘twas long ago The memories of the old school are all that is| faithless promises. 
That established its truth in her mind beyond a PE cota mre ante left the octegenarian, and these recollections, alts! -y visions of the old school house 
doubt, Not many months will pass before Effie Begotten bya ‘DateLaiau? do not breathe a single wish for a draught at the was a huzcl-ey ed brunette named Hattie L—. 
Graves will be a raving maniac, and then you will fount of oternal youth. There is, however, a mel- Timid as the birds which circled our hills, and 
not doubt my word.” But. by me troth and Bible-oath, ancholy pleasure in recalling them; they tell us guileless ‘as the fawns that gamboled in our val- 
how futile is hope, how vain is love, and how pow- | lies; kind and loving, always laughing, ever gay, 


“ey you know this?” Wid ail me Irish shyness, pe, ho 
dite eed Bia passed the word wid mmuyia lord erless the ambition of man. none had brighter prospects before them; uoze 


‘Adelle gazed exultingly in his ghastly face and athe : . : u 
bloodless lips. Bpelbuiller than your hghuess: {twas one summer morning, as I remember; | whose future was more unclonded; not a wave 
“TE have seen the proofs with my own eyes, and Ah, I well—be-dad, no doubt ye bad, the fields of frain iad been all harvested, and } rippled the expanse stretching away before her; 
would take my solemn oath. Her father In token of allagiance. there was to be eight months’ school, the last| sunshine and springtime at every stage; flowers 
of that I woal 'y i fs . i v3 3 
died a frantic madman, and for generations back As good a cup as ye could sup which J attended in the old school house. From} everywhere. When I left Neversdale she was 
one of the famly have escaped the horrible curse.” Among thin black Canajaus. all parts of the district cume the children, some growing up into a beautiful woman, Hearts and 
Clarence Le Grange arose and confronted the But wha’-d’-ye think ofchristian dhrink, pretty lenge) ones, toes others pea toddling along | fortunes were laid at her feet, but she had refused 
malicious girl. ‘Now tell me that, my tulip! yy the hand of an ele ler sister, w hose meek blue | them all while singing, 
« Adelle Graves, do you speak the truth when When thro’ asthraw your iighness saw eye and thoughtful face indicated the importance “ I'm o’er young to marry yet.” 
you say that you have scen the proofs that Efe The flavor of ajukp? of her charge; some barefoot, and with pantaloons seen ye 
Graves is the Victim of hereditary madness?” S ; fastened to one suspender by an improvised but-| Many years passed away and I had forgotten 
“T do,” returned she, firmly. Ae ET got, galore, ton hole and a twig of birch; others tidy and well| that Hattie L— existed, It was one biter night. 
“Then may kind heaven watch over and take Yell bliss the day ye crossed te say, dressed. eaten 1 the wind swept around my house in fitful gusts, 
her away before the dread blow comes upon her. Wheu ye sit down to ate ‘em! You see one who has for several seasons been | rattling at the doors and windows, and turning 
And turning precipitately, he rushed from the the dunce of the school. You would scarcely think, | away with a shrick, dashing down’ the deserte 
There’s craythers rare, and mighty quare, to see his lack-lustre eye, that he would die worth | stvects as though pursuing the objects of its wrath. 
his millions in stock and scrip, yet he did die thus. | There was a ring at the door, and wondering who 


house. a h are. a 
i iberate step Adelle crossed the room, dn Barnum’s great Muzaum, 
FE F By land and wather; aud for a qua’ther, Another, who wears such a sleepy look, and to} could be abroad in so feartnl 1 storm, I hastened 


cing a gilt Bible from the central table, she a es Beis y 
Se air, and placing her hand uponit, Your Highness may survey ‘em. whom existence scoms a burden, has grown into | to open it. A child of some twelve years entered, 
vowed a complete consecration of her life to ven- Thim baythen chaps. the naygur Japs, one of the finest poctic writers of the age. Others, She was scantily clad, and her clothing was frozon 
geauce. She would haunt Clarence Le Grange to Wid all their curst ¢ 8, with high hopes and brilliant dreams of coming | stiff with sleet and snow. 
the very verge of the grave, and, with the same in- Jor fee aniddett a bill fame, have dropped one by onc away; their faults} ‘“ Why are you here?” said I; leading her to the 
tensity of passion, would hate as deeply as slic pap! e8. hidden by the eaves that strew their graves, | warm room. i 
had Toved. And she sought her chamber to pon- But thin, no doubt, ye’ll ride about _, ouder is the store-keeper’s son, he who exhib-| “Oh, sir, mother is dying! Won’t you come 
Ger upon schemes of revenge. Wid Boole and aij the Aldermen; its so much hauteur, Lvery movement of his says | and see her?” 

‘An evil stur shone on the destiny of Clarence Le They’ve little sinse, but, for expinee, my father is rich, why should I minsle with] 1 did not know the child, but at once hastened 
Grange in the hour that Adelle’s vindictive nature There’s not a set of boulder men. them?” Ho is now lying with the unnumbered | to obey the summons, she leading the way through 
was aroused to anger against him, for her rage Fernandy Wud bas ducint blood dead in Potter’s Field; a coroner’s jury said he} the storm. We passed through street after street, 
was not to end here. It was while she was pacing ‘And illigant morality ; ’ died of drunkenness and destitution. The son of'| up one and down another, finally halting before & 
up and down the soft carpet that gave back no And ye inay swear our mighty Mayor his father’ 's laborer, who stands so meckly at a dis-| house which, even in the darkness of night, shad- 
echo to her firm twead as she maar er Will show his horsepitality. ence, is now one of the finest lawyers of the a forth the misery fc contained. We ascended 

at 2 summons was delivered to he 3 Fe “ me a : to the highest floor, when my guide turned into 4 
hr Graves; and, with an undaunted bearing, she The pole al peat ae all The children, who are scattered around in little | room, where I shortly followed. A candle shed 
proceeded to the library, where he awaited her. ‘And at thie laste ye'll get a taste groups, are ipousalny the points of the new forth a sickly light. ‘There was no fire, ‘and the 

‘As the guilty woman entered and closed the Of dimomereratic fraydom. schoo master, wondering if he is cross like old | driving hail and snow had gathered in ridges on 
door, Mr. Graves, who stood leaning against a ‘ y ch it taught last winter, and whether he will| the floor. Of funiture there was none, Iu one 
book-case, with his arms folded and a decided ex But playse to note, ye’re not to vote— give ner lessons. Suddenly the subject of discus-| corner of the room was a pile of rags, on which 
pression upon his care-worn face, inclined his _A privilege, by Jabers, sion makes: his appearance at the school house | Iay the form of a woman who was evidently in the 

d towards a chair, and gliding forward, she Ye could'nt hope. were ye the Pope, door, und rapping his ferrule against the build-| fast stages of disease, Her features were pitched. 
nent gracefully into its friendly arms. A mo- Until ye’ve got the papers. ing they cuter one after another and arrange s rivelled, and she gazed upon mmo wiill a wild, 

i S| is voi ‘hemselves a os Whe wer atinien es d i 

mentary $f eae he room ponte are ves migbty Frinee: accept these hints; glances are muehed apo ihe mace SY ith vee Senet ed, “I remember!” 
low Dut i ae ‘ost frayly 1 indite ‘em; igeini on vy > With es, Yes, mutter 

“Mary Ashley, the full utrociousness of a mts Inok, indade, if ye enn rade thes feng tings Of children, an estimate of his} The voice seemed recalling a half-forgotten 
career of duplicity is unfolded before i on the ‘As aisy os I write ‘em. Siar ate ir or med I well remember this partic-| dream. I had heard it before; and the glanee of 
hour of retribution has come. Ihave ae 4 ol marked. aaa Be ane. and gaunt, his face pock-| those eyes was hidden somowhero in the recesses 
publicity to the proofs of your crime, and you wi And when the throne ig all y’er own, Stn his little pirreing eyes had such a| of my memory. 
stan. before society as a ‘wilful felon to meet with At which ye’re daily steeiing, squini that I am almost certain he could see two] “It is H—-. is it not?” she inquired in 2 trem- 

. tt. Wid all the care that ye cau spare, ways at once. He wore a severe look, which - | bling: you * a 
your legal punishmen Rinimber poor ould Brin! disposed us against hi , which pre-| bling voice, 
ages . Sposed us against him. He mado a short speech,| I replied in the affirmative; and taking herhand, 


She bowed. 
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inquired hername. The blood curdled around my 
heurt as she auswered— 

“ Hattie L r 

Tho old school house, with its boys and girls, 
was before me. The imagingtion, flitting along the 
years with electric rapidity, went from that dismal 
room to Neversdale; from the bright-eyed Hattic 
of other days to the death-stricken form before me. 
’Twas a strange tale sho told me, one of love and 
desertion; a struggle between hope aud despair. 
The last act of the drama was closing. She dicd 
in thut wretched place, breathing her last sigh in 
my arms. When [ left the house, morn was break- 
ing. The snow had wreathed itself in fantastic 
shapes, draping the houses of rich and poor alike 
with its sheen of frosted silver. It lay like a man- 
tle on the earth; as far as the cye could reach was 
spotless purity, pure as the childhood dreams of 
Hattie. But inan hour the storm came again, and 
the spotlesss covering was gone; the fantasy had 
fled! 


mek 


I took what remained of the once beautiful Hat- 
tic to her mountain home. A willow droops its 
branches over her grave, which overlooks the 
spot where the old school house stood. The stran- 

ers there wonder why her grave is always look- 
ing so green, and who plants the flowers which 
row beside it. Poor Hattie! “ After life’s fitful 
‘ever she sleeps well.” 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 


it reigned triumphant here. A woman, young in 
years, but old in suffering and care, lay upon the 
bed. How white was her face, how white her 
hands! how gloriously beautiful and Justrows her 
large e; Great masses of hair, black as a moon- 
less midnight, lay over the pillow. [almost drew 
pack in awe as I saw her. She beckoned me to 
er. 

“TJ think the fire is nearly out; will you ask my 
husband for more coal; I think he is in the baci 
room.’ 

She shivered as she spoke. 1 Stepp 
passage and called, “Mr. Williams!’ a voice an- 
swered me trom the rear of the house. “ Will you 
please bring in some coal? It is getting cold 
here.” 

“Certainly I will immediately,” was the reply 
in tones which sounded thick and strange, but 
which I supposed was because of the partitions be- 
tween. 

I returned to the room of Mrs. Williams and sat 
down by the bed. Presently I heard some one 
moving heavily, and thought he was coming with 
the fucl. He did not come, but the voice continued 
a While and then ceased. I thought Mrs. Williams 
seemed causelessly excited and anxious, but con- 
cluded it was illness and nervousness. 

“Ts he coming? Wil! you call him?” she asked, 
ina low whisper. I wenttothe door and spoke to 
him, but no one replied. ‘‘ Do please find him,” 
said the sick woman, iu weak supplicating tones. 


ed into the 


Original. 
EVENING SONG. 


QWEET Hesper times her silver lamp 

High in the western sky, 

And dawn the vallies, dark'and damp, 

No more the wind’s swift coursers tramp, 
Lay them down to die. 


The calm lake, Jike 2 beauteous child, 
Sleeps by the autumn wood ; 

NNo sound comes froin the {ur-off wild, 

No rustle where dead leaves are piled, 
To brenk the solitude. 


All, all is peace! like God's own eye 
Looks down upon the world 
That lone star, where, one hour gone by, 
The day-god kindled all the sky 
With Danuers bright unfurled. 


O! that your lives, like this sweet hour, 
Might glide eerenely by 

Without oue cloud of ill to lower 

To dim the light or mar the power 


Of Hope's bright star on high. 
AnpDREEW DownIna. 


Original. 


CASSIDAY’S ESCAPE. 
A TALE OF KENTUCKY'S EARLY DAYS. 


BY AMOS SHURTLIFF. 


N the summer of 17—, a party consisting 0: 
three horsemen, Burnett, Sparr and Cuassiday. 


lentlessness of the hound, their enemies escaped 
them. Just as they cinerged from the forest on 
the bank of the river, their foes, on rafts, with the 
stolen horses swimming beside them, gained the 
further shore, and replied to the random shots of 
the bafficd pursuers with shouts of derision and 
scornful yells. 
A few months later, as Captain Hughes and a 
companion were out on a hunting expedition, they 
descried, upon a ridge, separated trom them by an 
intervening hollow, the figure of an Indian. “Un- 
willing to risk a discovery, and thus give alarm to 
the savage by a nearer approach, the captain de- 
termined to try the effect of a shot from his trusty 
rifle, though at a long range. 

Slowly and steadily was the heavy rifle raised 
until the eye which flashed along the iron tube 
saw the bead well drawn. A flash—a sharp report 
—and a headlong plunge of the savage told that 
the leaden messenger had proved true to its mis- 
sion. 

Not knowing but the Indian was one of a band 
lurking near, tho hunters approached him by a 
circuitous route, to find in the last agonics of 
death, not an Indian, surely, but a white man, 
painted for the war-path, and clad in the coat of 
the murdered Burnett. Whether a renegade, or 
one captured iu childhood and taught to hate his 
own race, could not be known. Possersing them- 
selves of his arms and accoutrements, they left 


f 
him where he fell, and returned to the station. 


were returning to Strout’s Station from Boon’s 
Lick, whither they had been to get a supply of 
salt, They were all Indian fighters, deeply skilled 
in wood-craft, wary and alert, and, as may well be 
supposed, kept up a vigilant watch in order to de- 
tect any signs of the proximity of the red foemen 
who were struggling desperately with the white 
invaders for the possession of the “dark and 
bloody ground.” 
AS they were about to turn aside from the buf-. 
falo trace they were pursuing to encamp for the 
night amid the cane-brake, a sudden exclamation 
from one of the number brought them to a halt. 
The head of an Indizn had been seen protruding 
for 2 moment from behind the truuk of a neigh- 
boring tree. 
Cassiday rode boldly forward to reconnoitre, 
and after a careful examination, returned, ex- 
pressing his belief that his companion had been 
deceived in the duskiness of falling night, and the 
“head of the Indian” was but a harmless owl. 
Re-assured by this report, they concluded to go 
no further, and sought an open space a short dis- 
tance from the trace, hobbled their horses, built a 
fire, and having partaken of a hearty meal of veni- 
son, stretched themselves before the cheerful 
blaze, and at length wero buried in profound 
sleep; not, however, before their camp fires had 
burnt low, and the dark heaving clouds and low 
matterings of distant thunder betokencd a coming 
storm which, however, iustead of deterring these 
hardy men from slumbering, promised a greater 
security against discovery from any roving band 
of savages. 
It was near midnight that the report of a gun 
caused Cassiday to spring to his fect, and the 
bright flames which arose from their resplendent 
fires showed to him the form of one of bis com- 
panions weltering in blood, and somo half-dozen 


I closed the door and opened that of the kitchen; 
he was not.there. I went to the porch, but did not 
find him; I thought it rather strange that I did 
not see him, but [ did not feel alarmed at all, and 
indeed there had been nothing to alarm me us yet. 
[crossed a long passage and paused at the door of 
his room. I knocked sharply, but no one replied, 
and [ heard nothing within; then I opened the 
dvor and saw that the room was vacant. 
I held a small night lamp which I shaded with 
my hand that the air from the closing door might 
not extinguish it, As [ tarned the light fell upon 
an object which made me grow pale and cold, In 
the farther corner of the passage way crouched 
the form of Mr. Williams; crouched is the only 
word that expresses that attitude in which he 
seemed just ready to spring. I felt myself grow- 
ing stiff and immovable. The thought that [ was 
lone in the house with him, and ut eleven o’clock, 
nd that I could call no one, flashed through my 
uind as I saw those bloated features, those eyes 
loating upon mein all the wildness and ferocity 
f rum insanity. 

“Go out of this house instantly!” 

Tt was my voice that spoke; but I hardly recog- 
ized itso strange and stern it sounded. I had, 
Al the while, forced my eyes to meet his, though 

it scemed as though I was drinking a noxious 
rauzht by so doing. When I spoke he dropped 
is eyes, straightened himself, fumbled at the 
oor, and finally stepped out. I returned to Mrs. 
Williams, 

¢ you found him?” she asked, caerly. 
“Yes,” Lreplicd. Something in my face must 
have told her, for she murmured, with a halt 
groan, 

“ He is intoxicated, 

turb me ull night.” 
As if to verity her words we heard a heavy body 


THE FATAL RIFLE. 
PARTY of men may be easily frightened, and 
theic number materially lessened by a single 
sharp shooter. A fact which is fairly illustrated 
in the following from a late London journal. Mr. 
M’Kerdy, a gentleman, speaking to a volunteer 
meeting at Lesmabagow, told tho following anec- 
dote: 
“ Many years ago, when traveling on the conti- 
nent, I had a servant, an old Prussian soldier, who 
related to me the following remarkable circum- 
stance— 
“Tn 1813 or 1814 he belonged to a corps of one 
thousand men of small arms, operating as a guard 
on the right bank of the Rhine, while the French 
were in poss¢ssion of the country on the left of 
the river. The season was early in autumn, when 
the weather was delightful, and the harvest just 
gathered in, 
“ One afternoon the corps bivouacked near the 
river for the advantage of water, and the place 
was considered perfectly safe from attacks, as the 
opposite bank was a vast plain of corn stubble, 
without a single fenco as far as the eye could 
reach; an advancing army, therefore, could be 
most easily seen. The river was unfordable, and 
about two hundred yards broad. 
“The troops, therefore, considered themselves 
perfectly safe from attack, and set about preparing 
their supper, and making themselves comfortablo 
for the night, when a shot was heard from the op- 
posite bank, and acry from the bivouac that a 
man was wounded. Every soldier started instantly 
to his legs, and looked across the river, but no one 
could see even the vestige of an enemy, which 
greatly surprised all, as there was no covert, and 
the yellow stubble was especially well adapted to 
show the smallest object for considerable distance 


STANZAS. 


LOVE to walk where autumn strews 
Its bright and crimson leaves arouud, 
And baying hound the hare pursues 
Swilt o’er the ground; 


And wild-fowl speed their airy way 
Above me on elastic wing, 

To where bright waters foam and play, 
And fountains spring; 





When sweetly plays the morning sun 
Upon the gems that decks the trees, 

And squirrels blithly leap aud run 
>Mid falling leaves ; 


And pheasants, with their whirring wings, 
Startle the feathery tribe around, 

Until the spangled woodland rings 
With joyous sound; 


And breezes from the distant bill 

Come stealing through the verdant glen, 
With joy upon their wings that till 

‘The hearts of men. 


And, higher as the eun ascends, 
So brighter glows the woodland scene; 
Till witi ite light and beauty blends 
‘The shaded green. 





O give me not the noisy street, 
And pave of stone to walk upon; 
By dusty walls that shroud the sweet 

‘Blue horizon; 


h' 





Where never a bird nor bee can live 
Aunid the enger resticss throng: 

Dor breesee um tue myuulaius give 
Their sweetuess long; 


Where, ’mid the din and works of Art, 
Man cannot have thut pence he loves; 
And louge to change the busy mart 


He will stay here and dis- 








For fieids aad groves. 


Where churches with each other vie, 
‘Lo win the plaudits of the day; 


lean aguinst the house, a fist come crashing 
through a window an an oath that “ he’d come in- 
to his own house.” 





And vice. ana crime is feasting high 
Un harmless prey ; 

But, where the sun of autumn shines 
Tpon the groves. the fields and buwers, 

There let me live and walk, betimes, 
In morning hours. 


There let me see the spring-birds come, 
‘And with them sing my hyn of praise 
To Him who loug has blest my home 
In by-goue days. . ¥. Yusnury. 


Original. 


LU HUNTLEY’S CHRISTMAS EYE, 
BY JEANNIE DEANS. 
I HAD finished my daily task of instilling t! 
rudiments of knowledge into the heads of t 
children ofa New England village. [was a‘ 


from my lbor, and a nervous headashe, whi 
Christmas eve did not usher in any festivities 


me. 1 leaned back in my chair after several 
cessful attempts to do justice to my supper. 


mary school teacher,” and many will know the | it had time to light I put my foot upon it, and in 
irksomeness of her task. [was weary and weak | the excess of my indignation and disgust I pushed 


gave me a desolate, homesick fecling, afHicted me. | roiling into the snow. 


ow are yery tired,” said Ralph Hoyt, a gen- 


“Go off with him; do anything to get him 
away!” A faint fush of excitement and fear com- 
ing to her white face. 
Hurriedly throwing a shawl around me I stepped 
out into the cold, clear, moonlighted air. I had 
forgotten my rubber overshoes, but I did not think 
or vel how my slippered tect sank into the snow. 
[ran to the front of the house, where I had last 
heard hii, but be was not there, only the broken 
glass glittering on the snow. I hurried to the 
back yard, aud it was well Ldid; he was kneeling 
in front of a large pile of light wood and brush, 
which he had heaped up at the side of his house, 
and was now scraping, with trembling hand, a 
match across a stone. 
I had hardly scen what was his occupation be- 
he | fore the thin blue flame told me that the match 
he | was ignited. He laughed a triamphant, chuckling 
vi- | laugh, and held the blaze to the brush; but before 


ich | the loathsome, drunklin body frou me, and sent it 


Terrible aud sickening was the oath that came 
from his mouth as he gathered himself up. Lap- 
proached him. 

“ You must come with me now,” I said. 


for 
un- 


tleman who boarded in the same family with me, 
and who was devouring his hot biscuit in u way 
that made me wonder. 
“ You have not lost your appetite, at any rate; 
80 you are not infected with my weariness,’ I re- 
mired, laughing to hide the utter depression I 
felt, 
“You laugh, but I maintain that you are almost 
ill; Lam very sorry, for { was voing to ask you to 
attend the bill with me to-night, but f perceive it 
would be useless,” le looked inquiringly. 
“Tt would indeed,” I replied. 





Just then the door opened, and alittle girl thrust | answerad, in a faint voice, for I was beginning to 


“Where to?” he asked, receding a step as I 
came near, 
“Where [ go,” [ replied, taking his hand and 
leading hii into the street and towards my board- 
ing place, for I could think of no where else to 
dispose of him. He made no resistance, and thus 
we walked for more than half a mile, when we 
came to Mr. Willis’ door, upon which I thumped 
with energy. 

“ Who is it?” asked Mr. Willis as he was un- 
locking the door. 


“tis [, Lu Huntley. Open the door, quick,” I 





in her head, and said, 


“ Miss Huntley, can you watch with my mother 


to-night?” 
“Yes, I will come,” [ said, and t 
se Mr. Hoyt rose from the table with 
humph!” and adepreeatory glance at me 
Willis, my hostess, attempted to pers’ 
remain, but T could not refuse to watch with an it 
valid neighbor. 
furs, and set forth on my uncongenial duty. 
the gate Lencountered Mr. Hoyt. He appeared 
he waiting for me, and gave me his arm without 
word, Tsuid— 
“Why are you notatthe ball? Itis nine o’cloc 
which is time to go to country balls.” 


“Yes, [suppose so,” he replied; “ but I wished 
to see you safely at your night’s work before go-!room. Mrs. Willis watched with Mrs. Williams 
ithe remainder of the night, but [ could not sleep, 
yourself,” I! and was glad when the yellow light of the Christ- 


ey shall think of you as enjoying 
said, as I reached the house. 

“T shall remember that you are thinking 
me,” he said, gallantly, an 
ans out of sight in the moo: 


{turned with a sigh and 
Beat ‘ption| 


nlight. 


‘utiful is consumption! I knew ata glance 


he door closed | 
an expressive | 
Mrs. | 


T muffled myself in shaw! and | 


entered the sick room. 


tremble now, though my muscles had seemed steel 
u moment avo. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
the matter?” 

stepped in and leaned against the wall. 


1! think ean go back. 


to; he had been at the ball. 

a| me and led me to the sitting-room, where a bright 
\fire was DI 

k, | and Mr. Wil 


then quietly turned the key in the lock of hi: 


‘mas morn peeped through the shutters. 
of | “Your next Christmas eve shall not be like th 


“What is 


“Take care of that man,” I said, “and send 
ude me to| some one to take cure of his wife, tor I hardly 


“Indeed [agree with you,” said the voice of 
At} Ralph Hoyt, who came up behind me dressed as 
He put his arm around 


ing; then he hurried back, and he 
r ucceeded in getting Mr. Williams 
jup stairs, and persuaded him to go to bed, and 


dusky warriors, painted and plumed for war, who | { 
leaped into the circle brandishing their tomahawks 


an uttering demoniac yells. 
flight; but cre he could carry it into ex 


after a hard struggle, prostrated to the carth. 
Finding that their aim was to make him a prison- 
er, and that further resistance would but inflame 
their resentment, he threw out his hands in token 
of submission. 
As he did so his right hand fell upon the cold 
blade of 2 tomahawk. His resolution was instantly 
taken. Grasping the weapon firmly, he dealt the 
nearest savage a terrible blow upon the head, and 
flinging the others off with a mighty effort, rezain- 
ed his feet and darted away into the cane-brake 
with the speed of a hunted deer, not before he had 
seen, as he afterwards strenuously averred, a 
white man, in the guise of a savage, engaged by 
the light of acampllre in loading’ his gun. He 
had gone but a few paces when a tomahawk, 
thrown with unerring aim, struck him between 
the shoulders, and remained fast in the wound, 
while, at the same instant, blood gushed from 
mouth and nosti 

Struggling on, thas desperately wounded, for a 
hundred yards, he dropped exhausted into a sink- 
hole some four or five feet deep. Having removed 
the tomahawk from his wound, which bled pro- 
fusely, he gave himself up for lost, as the red de- 
mons, making night hideous with their hoarse 
yells, beat the brake around his cover in vain 
search for their victim. Finally, they dispersed, 
and left him to night and solitude, in near pros- 
pect of death. 

By some means the blood became staunched, 
and, just as the day was breaking, he managed to 
drag himself’ from his place of refute, and stagger- 
ed on until he gained the trace leading to the sta- 
tion. Fainting and weary, he toiled painfully on- 
ward, until, thundering in his rear, came shouting 
horsemen, Hastily concealing himself by the 

wayside, he waited bat a few moments till his own 

grey mare passed him in full career, with two In- 

dians mounted on the horses of Burnett and Sparr 

in hot pursuit. Then did a ray of hope lighten up 

the breast of the wounded man. He knew that) 
his capricious flect-footed mare would allow no 

hand bat his to shackle her, and that her distend- 

ed nostrils and sweated flanks would tell to the! 
garrison of Stroud’s a tale of terror which would 

bring swift avengers upon the trace to seek the 

prowling redskins, 

Late that evening, when all but worn ont, poor 
Cassiday, covered with blood, was dragging his! 
ffened limbs towards the station, a band of, 
swift riders, led by Captain David Hughes, who 
commanded at the station, encountered this fear- 
ful apparition. Pausing but long enough to min- 
ister to his present necessisies, and place him in 
charge of one of their number to be conveyed | 
home, they pressed sternly forward to the scene of | 
the nivht’s massacre, and took the trail of the sav- 


it 


is 


ce 





id ran down the stops | last,” said Ralph to me several weeks after that 
night, “for on the next one words shall be said , the Ohio. 
And, 


| 
that shall make you Ralph Hoyt’s wife.” 


that | dear reader, he spoke the truth. 


ages, which led away through the forest: towards | 


But, though these tireless backwoorsmen kept 


Cassiday’s first impulse was to seek safety in 
ecution he 
Was pounced upon by three stalwart savages, and, 


ots, with his three children.” 
more apiece for each of them.” 


Napoleons, and took her way up the mountain, the 
simple blessing of the good woman echuing ufter 


from the river, 

“While the whole corps were thus gazing, a 
puff of smoke was seen rising about fifty yards 
from the stream, followed by the report of a rifle, 
and another soldier dropped wounded. In a mo- 
ment, without the aid of an officer, about one hun- 
dred men rushed to the water and commenced 
firing at the spot whence the spots came, although 
nothing but the stubble was to-be seen. 

“Soon there was another report, followed by 
the fall of another man, which so exasperated the 
whole force that nearly every soldier set about 
firing at the spot from which tbe puffs of smoke 
were secn to arise. By this time all were con- 
vinced that the mischiei’ was done by a single ri- 
fleman. 

“ Some eighteen shots had been fired by the ri- 
fleman, and seventeen men had heen killed and 
wounded, when, to the great satisfuction of all, a 
man was seen to spring from the stubble, a lucky 
shet having hit him, but this did not take place 
until many thousand had been fired at him. 

“ Here is an evidence of the power of the rifle. 

The man had laid down in a slight hollow, so 

small that it was not perceptible a 3 the river, 

aud there brought down seventcey men, while hoe 

jay in almost perfect safety, He nearly ruuted a 

little army.” 


NIE—While at 
Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyrennes, it is said that the 
French Empress churmed everybody who saw her, 
and in a thousand ways won the hearts of the sim- 
ple mountaineers with whom she came in contact. 
One morning, in ¢clambering among the hills, 
dressed in true mountain style, with an giled sack 
thrown over her dress, and a pointed stick in her 
hand to seeure her footing, she had wandered 
away from her maids of honor, and while alone, 
met & peasant woman gathermg the flowers of the 
linden tree, when the following dialogue occurred : 
“What are you picking there, my good wo- 
man?” 

“Oh, madam, they are lindens.” 

ae you sell me those which you have gath- 
ered?” 

“Oh, madam, they are not worth selling, as I 
shall only get three sous for them in the village; 
but I will give them to you.” 

The Empress accepted them, and taking from 
er purse three gold Napoleons, presented them to 
the astonished peasant woman, and was going 
away, when the latter scized her by the arm. 
“Oh, madam, I don’t know this money; I have 
never seen such beautiful sous. Why, you must 
he the Emperor's wite.” 

“ Yes, FE am the Emperor’s wife,” replied her 
Majesty, with her usual amiable smile. 

“ Eh, how is your husband?” 

“He's very well, I thank you. How is yours?” 

“ Mind—oh, he is over yonder, picking up fag- 


“Three children!—then I must give him a sou 


And the Empress handed her three more gold 





\the trail with all the unshaken sayucity und re-| her. 
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recklessly cut the bands of happiness asunder, and | ering force with his rapid blows, raised the salmon } miscrabl: i 

8h} ¢ ba i s ly poor. Yet I wish to live t 

TO L. W: 7 was lett in despair. : half out of the water. The weight, however, was | hundred, and enjoy life yet a Tittle ive sir ame 

At early morn the fragile flowers were blooming He came down hurriedly one day and asked to | too great for him, and he sank again to the sur| The angel bestowed on him the priviileg 

bh ne wita piltswieet and lui, i See me alone; and when we went into, another | face, beating the water into foan about him. ‘The | and he went on his way rejoicing: my ewe asked, 
n the wild breeze thelr oderous burden throwing, aoe he said he was called home suddenly by the | salmon then made another dive, and they both| The next applicant for lengthened yee nae 

air. 2 ister; . il he eaving @ os e ; 
Atearly morn with Gaovant step I sought thee, eath of a sister; but he could not yo until he had | went under, leaving only a few bubbles to tell | feeble old man who was carried woe 


told me of his great love for me, and gained my | where they had gone down. This time they were] he 
promise to be his. I imagined that he was not) absent a full half minute, and Beach said he} ¢ 
sincere; only felt bound to offer himself, hoping | thought it was all over with his bird. ties of thi 
fora refusal. And [yavo it to him in words of | however reappeared with bis talons still buricd in} tho waters and the skies, and wishest i path, 
fire, He had laid his arm around my waist, but [| the flesh of his foo, and again made a desperate | them yet « few years more?” © behold 
flung it off and turned before him. ~ effort to rise. All this time the fish was shooting) “I have been blind these ten years,” sai 

* Clarence Howard, you never loved me; but 1) like an arrow through the lake carrying his relent-} old man. > Said the 
will not oblige you to give the lie 10 your words. {less foe upon his back. Ho could not keep the| “Thou art delighted with the music o! 
Lam homely and poor, but I can and will live|cagle down, neither could the bird carry him | the murmuring of the waters, and all 


, on a litter, ; 
had preferred his request, the angel repli 
“T understand. Thou art enamored of 4 
Hic soon | charms of woman, of the beau the 


Friend of my youth; 
garland trom the fields I brought thee 
With my eoul’s truth. 


know not then thy fickle heart was altered, 
Nor read thine eye; 
I thought the welcome of thy sweet voice faltered, 
But ask not why. 
And now Akeep these {uit and slighted flowers 
faded yet; 


A blooming 











f the birds, 
the harmo- 








Have they not raught me, in a few short hours, 
Mow to forget? 


There wanted but one fatal word to sever 
Our hearts in twain; 
That word thy lips have spoken, and we never 
7 Can trust again. 
Thou wilt go rorth ou summer's verdant morning 
___ Unee wore to see 4 
Her radiant smile the radiant hills adorning, 
But not with me. " 
shall be where no household memories awaken 
: ‘Thoughts of the past; 
I shall forget tuee—the Jonely aud forsaken— 
Forget at last. 
I hall forget thee—many a deeper sorrow 
Las been forgot; 
And yet I dare not look into the morrow 
Where thou art not. 


I dare not think how oft my fond heart's yearning 
Will wake again; 

How shall I watch to see thy smile returning, 
But watch in vain. 

For thou wouldst teach what nothing else has taught 

me 

From early youth; 

Not all the wisdom of tlie world has brought me 
So deep a truth; 


That human love, however pure its fountain, 
3 ay wuste away 
Like the fresh dew upon the verdant mountain, 
j : ‘At dawn of day; 
That this fair eart!, with all its gorgeous b-auty, 
Als fruits aud flowers, 
Forms not the higpe of human love or duty, 
Though once of ours. 





M. Paces. 





Original. 


A LEAT FROM MEMORY, 


1! memory, memory, I hate thee because I can- 
not tree myself from thy power! I hate thee 
because thou art forever haunting me with that 
cold white face which [thought [ had buried years 
ago; because thou art forever bringing those 
Picading grey eyes into mine, those eyes which 
once were all my life. 

Howl on, wild winds. Ilove to hear your funeral 
anthems. It harmonizes well with the funciul 
bells chiming in my heart to-night. 

‘Twenty years ago. Through the dim windings 
of the past I have been hurried along, and now, 

+ as fresh as the deeds of yesterduy, those sccuvs 
come flashing up. I sec the old grey house which 
used to be our home; I hear the playful dash of 
the little brook where Liliie and [ used to wade iu 
the long summer days, and I can almost sceut the 
clover blossoms on the bank beyond, where we 
used to lic and dry our bespattered clothes lest our 
qother’s watchful eyes should detect us in our 
mischievous pranks. Qur home was old, aud our 
parents were poor; but we thought them rich, and 
it was just as weil for us. Oh! how happy we 
were then—Lillie and I. She was a beautiful, 
gentle thing, and loved me dearly. I was homely, 
large and awkward, too; but [never cared, and 
hardly knew it until sixteen years of my lite had 
been counted off. 

It seems to me that our eyes are opened toa 
thousand things, which before were sealed, when 
we first love. All our own imperfections stand 
cut with startling bolduess then, and we wish and 
Jong for unattainable things, knowing, all the 
while, that they can never be ours. How vividly 
they come before me now, the hopes and fears L 
had the first night after 1 saw Clarence Howard. 

He came to spend a college vacation in the vil- 
lage about two miles from us, and Liilie aud 1 met 
him one day when we were off in the woods ber- 
rying. [ will not attempta description of him, for 
Tam not strong enough to-day; and [ woulu not 
irl were, tor [ never want another to see him, 
even in funcy, as he looked to me that day. 

We sat down a little way from home and talked 
until the disappearing shadows warned us of ap- 

proaching night, und then, as we rose to go, he 
asked if he should not have the pleasure of incet- 
ing us often. [invited bim to come to our house, 
and blushed, for the first time, to own that the low- 
ly house was our home. 

‘That night | knew thatI was homely. Isawmy 
coarse hair, large face and ungainly form with 
ditferent eyes; and the home of which I had been 
su proud was sinall, meagerly furnished, and— 
and—we were poor now. I saw and feltit. I stood 
befure the little glass in my room that night for 
more than an hour wondering if I contd not better 
My appearance in some way; und when Lillie told 
me—she understood why [ wanted so much to be 
beautil'ul—that she thought she could arrange my 
locks very prettily with some sprigs of myrtle, and 
that I was not so very homely, I went to bed 2 lit- 
tle relieved; but all my dreams were of Clarence 
Howard and my poverty. 

After a few weeks, when I had become better 
acquainted with him, I fancied that he did not de- 
apise me for my humble birth, and was so foolish 
as to believe that I could even look handsome in 
his eyes. We never talked of love, but the know!- 





without youor your Jove!” 


ing sarcasin, [ said, “ Lshall be happy to receive'a 
call from you and your bride wheu your cousin, 
Miss Norton, shall 
Gvod afternoon, sir.” 
1 left the room, went to my chamber and for the 
next twelve hours my mother and Lillie stood 
oO 


have assumed that relation. 





yer me bathing my brow and trying to bring my 
scattered senses back to reason, When [recovered 
L could only see his blanched face and specchlexss 
lips before me, while his grey eyes seemed fairly 
burning into mine. I knew he loved me; but, 
fool that [ was, L had ruthlessly thrown him from 
me, and—cau [write it?—in three months after 
was 1 icd—married to one older by twenty 
years than myself, 








e 





Howard. 
cognize him, 


must know, We may never mect again.” 
His face was wan and pale, and his voice so hus. 





my hand and looked into my eyes w: 
reply. [man 
better than life, Clarence Howard!” 

“ Bless you, Mary.” 

He gave my hand a quick passionate kiss and 
hurried on, 








him. Now he is dead. I heard it but yesterday. 
Of the other years I cannot write. 


mine. Lucy Wattacz. 


THE PILGRIM'S COTTAGE. 


ONE, evening in winter I passed a lone spot, 

Where stood a low, shattered, and blast-beaten cot 
No Jattice or curtain attempted to hide 

‘The light of the taper and clean fireside. 

Leaid to myeels; this is misery's hume, 

Where poverty dwells and pleasures ne’er come; 

In this bright world of ours, oh who would endure 
The absence of wealth aud a lite so obscure? 


I knew it was rude. yet I thought it no sin 

To take a survey of the tenants within; 

But oh how suprised when Isoltly drew near— 
All was peace aud calm, aud uought could I hear 
Suve the voice o1 the father, who eat by the stand, 
While God's precious volume he held in his hand: 
The children were sented and silently paid 

‘The strictest attention to all that he read. 

Lsaw the frail mother—she sat my bis side, 

Her sad visage told me that health was denied, 
The shadow of death her wan teaturcs oerspread, 
While on her pale hand she rested. her head. 
Hope smiled in each look, as the pilgrim rend o'er 
Lhe suflerings of Christy which tor siuuers Le bore, 
A place to prepare fur the fumthiul and just, 
Though their bodies decay aud moulder to dust. 











prayer, 
And thaukégiving to God for the blessings they share 
» Our kather,” he aays, * we are thankiul indeed, 
That thou has provided for us all we need; 

We thank thee for iile, for our raiment and food, 
That our efliction sual} work for our good; 






poor. 


I quickly withdrew, for my eyes had grown wet 
But the scene in that cottage 1 ue'er shall forget. 
Llooked on my goods and 1 counted my cash, 


Aud death is approaching in spite uf my weulth: 

My maueious, my Jauds, and ny treasures iinmense? 

1 would give for a conscience devoid of oflince, 

For the Lope of the pilgrim, so sterdfast aud stroug, 
Who joyiuily sings as he journeys along: 

‘Through lite’s chequered scenes, with his eye on the 


prize, 5 . 
At the end of his journey—his home in the skies 
IRENE. 


A SINGULAR ENCOUNTER, 


I HAVE often been struck with the singular at- 
tachmeut hunters sometimes have ior some 
uird or animal, while all the rest of the species 
they pursue with deadly hostility. About five 
hundred yards from Beach’s but stands a lofty 
pine tree, on which a grey eagle has built its nest 
annually during the nine years he has lived on 
the shores of the Kaquette. The Indian who dwelt 
there before him says that the same pair of birds 
made their nest on that tree for ten years previous 
—making in all nineteen years they haye occupied 
the same spot, and built on the same branch. Une 
day, however, Beach was near losing his bold 

eagle, He was lying at anchor, fishing, when he 

saw his favorite bird high up in heaven, slowly 

sweeping round and round in a buge circle, evi- 





face, Vor an hour or more he thus sailed with 
motionless wings above the watcr, when all at 
once he stopped and hovered a moment with an 
excited gesture—then, rapid as 2 tlash of light, 
and with a rush of his broad pinions like the pas- 
sage of asudden gust of wind, came to the still] e! 


Once during my wedded life 1 saw Clarence 
We were jostied against cach other ina 
ciowd, and not until he spoke my name did I re- 


“ Mary, did_you ever love me? Tell me, for I 


ky that [ could scarcely understand him. He held 
ing for a 
aged to whisper ‘ A thousand times 


ly wretched as before, for he knew that I loved 


Reader, let no jealous fancies come between you 
and your happiness as they did between me and 





The book he has closed, and the group kneel in 


We're content with thy smile, and a conscience that’s 


pure, 
With these we've enough, but without them we're 


i i vither in the conversational circle, the dance, the 
Lthought of the pilgrim und suid * itis trash? ei Det ce, VB 
For a lurking qknaee has endangered my heuith, forfeit game, or what they will, without that feel- 


Aud then, with mock-)up; and so now beneath and now upon the | ni 


surface, they struggled on, presenting one of the | li 
most singular yet ‘iting spectacles that can be 
imagined, 
the eagle as he lashed the lake with his wings into 
spray and made the shore echo with the report. 





had “waked up the wrong passenger,” gave it 


and slowly away to his lofty pine tree, where 
he sat for a long time sullen and sulky, the picture 
of disappointed ambition. So might a baffled lion 
lie down in his Jair and brood over his defeat. 
Beach said that he could easily have captured 
them, but he thought he would sce the fight out. 
When, however, they both staid under a half min- 
ute or more, he concluded he should never sec his 
eagle again. Whether the latter in his rage was 
bent on capturing his prize, and would retain his 
hold though at the hazard of his life, or whether 
in his terrible swoop he had struck his crooked 
talons so deep in the buck of the salmon that he 
could not extricate himself, the hunter said he 
could not tell. The !atter, however, was doubt- 
less the truth, and he would have been glud to 
have let go long before he did. 





SOCIAL PARTIES. 


MONG the most commendable customs of so- 
ciety is that of social intercourse. It removes 
that sordid selfishness and conventional restraint 
too often met with amongst members of the same 
community, and throws around all who come un- 
der its influence a halo of brightuess, happiness 
and loveliness. When boldly taking the stand in 
favor of the social dance we are fully aware of the 
prejudice in portions of this as well as many other 
communities, against it, a prejudice arising, we 
cannot but think, more from the puritanical no- 
tious imbibed in youth, than from any legitimate 
existing cause. Still, we hesitate not to say, that 
the social dancing party is very rarely, if ever 
ductive of injury either morally, physically, or in- 
tellectually, but rather of benefit. We are not an 
admirer of the ball room, with its concomitant re- 
sults—late hours, badly-diyested suppers, wines 
and headaches; but of the mecting of youthful ac- 
quaintances im social intercourse, wud to trip to- 
gether the “ light fantastic toe,” we wish to speak 
in terms of praise. 
Not only is there a feeling of pleasure in the 
commingling of the opposite sexes upon terms of 
equality, but if excites a commendable pride in 
the youthful to maintain their respectability and 
worthiness in society, and teuds to battle fiercely 
with the many alurements and snares set in their 
pathway to degradation and shame, Who, that is 
uot already Jost to self-respect, would not prefer 
to appear in the society of the good and virtuous, 
as an ornament to their circles, than be obliged to 
seek such society as may be found in the bar-room 
and gaming house? What young man, astranger 
in the city, probably, would not feel better pleased 
with himselr to find his company sought by the re- 
fined and virtuous, than by the low and vicious? 
As a young man, we think we may answer cor- 
rectly, not one in a hundred. 
Why, then, we ask, are there not more social 
gatherings, where a young man ora young woman 
need not blush to be found; where they can en- 
joy each other’s company without deteriorating 
from their unsullied character? Give us the so- 
cial party, where all can equally enjoy themselves, 


I 
Life was bitter now; but not as utter- 


i 























ing of esuangement too often found. Let all come 
together in joyous intercourse—old and young, 
rich and poor, grave and gay—and commingle us 
one family. ‘hat is the way to be happy and con- 
tented! 

It is contrary to the laws of human_nature for 
mankind to live happy in seclusion. Deprived of 
the company of his fellow beings, man grows mo- 
rose and miscrable; his very existence becomes a 
burthen to him. Man will have company! Cau 
it not be found elsewhere; the allurenients of evil 
soon find in him a ready prey; and ere he is aware 
he is drawn into the vortex of vice and crime, and 
rapidly whirled on in the downward road to dis- 
und ruin. Be more sociable; more liberal; 
more home amusements; give to the wor 
yer a better welcome to yuar firesides, to 
your social circles, to your private parties; aud 
you rescue thousands from the associations of the 
bar-room and the myriad haunts of rice. 
























THE ANGEL OF TIME. 


HE Angel of Time, being commissioned by the 

Supreme Governor of the world, made procia- 
mation that he had a hundred thousand years of 
additional life to bestow on the inhabitants of’ the 


dently awaiting the approach of a fish to the sur-/carth. His trumpet echoed far aud wide, reaching | wi 
The pco- } i 


the uttermost extremes of the universe. 
ple flocked eagerly trom all poiats of the compass 
to perfer their claims to a portion of the benefice: 
gift; but it was surprising to see that the crowd 
consisted of the aged alone, 


It was fearful to witness the blows of | trumpet.” 


At last the bird thinking, as they say west, that he } i 


up, and loosening his clutch, soared heavily | 0 


themselves. 


ing, or any other interested caterer of the good 
nt | chi 


The children were | ha 


ies of the universe, and. wishest to 
ttle longer?” 7 hear them a 


“Tain deaf, and scarcel: 






















































i 
ly hear the sound of thy 


“Thou art fond of the delicacies of food?” 
“ Alas! my feeble health will not permit of such 
indulgencies. T have lived on milk and crusts of 
Dren cst y eu rt ‘apy 
nS ae Uigse Sevon years past. Iam a poor, sickly 
“ And still thou wishest to leng 
eric. tae pleasure dost thou ¢ 
“« The pleasure of living,” suid theold ; 
he angel granted him a few years moro. at 
‘The third who approached’ the footstool of the 
angel was a decrepit. female. Her teeth were 
gouc, her eyes buried deep in their dark blue sock- 
ets, her cheeks hollow and fleshless,-and she could, 
hardly prefer her request for an incessant coush 
which drowned her voice and almost choked her, 
“T am come,” said she, to beg a score of years 

that f may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the cypress 
trees I have planted over the graves of my hus- 
band, my chiklren, my grandchildren, and the rest 
of my deur relatives spring up and flourish before 
Udie; I stand alone in the world, with,no one to 
speak for me. I beseech thee, oh, grant my re- 

juest 
“ Though I grant thee lengthened days, I cannot 
remove thy infirmities and sufferings. They will 
increase upon thee,” answered the angel. 
“Y care not since I know they cannot kill me 
before my time.” 
“Take thy wish,” said the angel smiling. “Go 
and be happy.” 
“ Strange!” cried a learned man, who had come 
to petition for a few years to complete a scientific 
work, and had witnessed ‘the scene, “ Strange,” 
cried he, curling his lip in scorn, “that the most 
helpless and iniserable of human beings should 
still covet a life divested of all its enjoymenis!” * 
“ Silence, fool!” replied the angel, in a voice of 
ineffable contempt. ‘‘ It rather becomes thee, iz- 
norant mortal, to adore the goodness of Provi- 
dence, which, having ordained that men should 
live to be old, mercifully decreed at the same time 
that the love of life should supply the absence of 
all its source of enjoyment. Go—take thy wish, 
and finish thy work of science.” 


then out thy mis- 
joy in this lite?” 


a 








0! COULD 1 DIE! 
H! could I die! like evening’s changing hues, 
‘And like the day in clouds of crimson air! 
O, death, €0 soit, 0 silent. fice of woes, 
‘If in creatiou’s arms to die I were. 


O. could I die! like the bright smiling star, 
‘In deepening splendor aid with liugering eye. 

So stil] und painiess should 1 disappear, 

‘Through purple skirted clouds iu the blue sky. 








0, could I die! like roses’ fragrant emell, 
Who joy tu) Jeaves the blushing handsome cup— 
And ou the tender wiugs of fiowery air, 
As inceuse ou God's ultar, flying’ up. 


O, could 1 die! like valley’s silver due, 

Wheu thirsty it the fires of moruiug greet; 
O, that our Lord would take my soul away. 
As radiant rays sip trembling dew 80 sweet. 





O, could I die! like the melodious sound” 7 
Which a fair baud drew trom euphonious springs, 
That irom the earthly mental wanuering so1th, 
Harmouious through creution's bosum sings. 


Thou shalt not fade like summer’s fragrant rose, 
Nor vanish like the evening's changing hues; 
Nor disappear Jike the bright smiling star, 
Nor dnuk the sun thy soul like morning dews. 


Yes, thou shalt die! but die without a trace, 
‘As soon ax Misery made thee poor aud weak; 
While Nature grants her child u silent death, 
A humuu heart alone must slowly biexk. 





ATTEMPT TO POISON WASHINGTON. 


2 
HEN they reached Springfield they drew up 
at the inn, where they alighted to wasn 
The innkecper, Whose name was 
Francis, was a Liberty man, and was commuuily 
called Black Sam, from the swarthy bue of his 
complexion.” He had kepe a similar establishment 
in the “broad street” or New York, which was 
awhile the centre of attraction to all the bachelos 
nd gay-minded gentlemen far and near—drawn 
hither not alone by the wit and good humor of 
the dark host, but by the allowed excelence and 
unadulterated quality of the viands and liquors ; 
anu, be it remembered, Black Sam was a gicat 
hero in his way, for hundreds of brawny wiylis 
ad he laid upou theiy backs ; unnumbered wire 
he smooth, Voltarian noses be had converted io 
huge masses; and many, very many, a star-beumi- 
ing eye had he bedimmed by the mighty intio- 
cuce of his magical power—yet, notwithstandsue 
all this, Black Sam was allowed to possess good 
1 for all mankind, and for his friends a generos- 
ity of feeling seldom equalled by any of his call 





Ses 


See 


ngs of this life. ae 
He moved to Springfield when the British army 
id taken possession of the city, following the 





njoying their youthful sports and puid no atten- | to: 














cl e all at once, and without words, that [ wtsteps of the retreating Americans, and prefer- 
edge cam y 8, 


was beloved. Bewildered as I was, I remember of 
thinking, “ It will never be,” and then I fied to the 
house in despair. r i 
All that summer and the next he was in our vil- 
lage, and with us nearly every day. I did not 
know, until afterwards, that he had asked my pa- 
rents if they would give me away to him if I was 
willing; but he did ‘the’ first summer. A little 
while before his second vacation was through, a 
cousin of bis come to Elmville, and then my 
troubles began. I saw hiin as often as before her 
arrival, but [ fancied he was different now from 
what he oncv was; and, maddened by jeulousy, [ 


bosom of the lake. He had sven a huge salmon | tion to the proclamation; the youths and maidens ring to deal with his half-uaked and suffering 
trout swimming near the surface, and, plunging | were wandering in the labyrinths of love; and the countrymen rather than to remain where he was, 
from his high watch-tower, drove his talons deep | men and women of a middle ago were too much | and grow rich beneath the patronage of loyalty. 
in his victim’s back. So rapid and strong was his | engaged in the pursuits of life to think on death. AS soon as our travelers had taken their seats 
swoop that he buried himself out of sight when he| ‘The first who prrferred his petition for a few ad-| at a fire in a room of the inn, a smartlooking 
aN ii the hex’ moment he omereet into Tes dition years was an old man of fourscore and.up-| young woman camo to receive ‘their commands. 
an upping ls Wings endcuryored tO rise with | wards, The si servi] er, exclai I 

his prey. But this time he had miscalculated his} “Thou doubue The wurgeon, observing ereainie Polly 
strenyt pasa. he struguied arobly. {0 sy Has sal-| for the sake of thy loney a Se oS ee 

mon from the water. The frightcued and bleed- | th “er 5? pandicg 

ing fish made a sudden dive and iouk cagle and all "Ras !” cried the old man, “they are all dead!” he saienk iste replied the O8F cae ae 
out of sight, and was gone a quarter of a minute.} “Thou art in the possession of wealth and hon- Renee cartsey 5 MS 

Again they rose to the suriace, and ihe strong | ors?” 


cis now, at your service 
bard spread his broud drooping pinious, aud gaus 



















88 wishest to live a little longer 
ce of thy children and the companions of | 1. 
youth,” said the angel, 

















“ “ And did Black Sam make you mistress of his 
Alas, no! Thave Jost my good name, and am | house and heart to prevent your divulging a se 
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ret that would have hanged him in all probabil- Written for the Waverloy Magazine. a dozen lines would embody it, and would do more | Is only the expression of a delighted eye, and never 
ity!” i BABIES! good as a beacon-light than will be dono by any | of a delighted mind, 
“He married me, it is true; but many think he a a hundred pages of his “Complete Works,” now in} The truly beautiful bears ever something akin to 
> 2 ” IONFOUND the elves. raat io te 4 fi . 
had u better reason than the one you assigued, (Our second selves,) process of publication by Putnam. It may be safe- | the holy. We may notice it in the tact that paint- 
and she raised her eyey to the looking-gluss that Who, percied upon our knees, ly taken for granted that the prescription was a| ers and sculptors have achieved their loftiest u 
hung opposite her. With smiling tace drag of’ some kind, if uot a dozen of them, “sim-|umphs when they have sclected subjects of a 
“Phat is likely enough,” returned the surgcon, And faultless pines ple” und unsimple, the main one being opium in | somewhat religious nature, that our grandest mu- 
half-porsuaded, on 2 second look, of the truth of Do with us as they please. some form, laudanum, paregoric or morphine, for | sical compositions are upon sacred themes, that 
her argument. “And now, Mrs. Polly, if that At firet they press uo mixture ever sold for coughs, colds and con-| the beautiful in architecture is best exemplified in 
pleases better, go and prepare dinner, and I will ‘A sweet caress sumption, ever, by any chance, fails in one of these | churches and cathedrals. And as to the beautiful 
) subscribe to ail you have said.” Upon our willing lips, ingredients. Such mixtures always soothe, always | in language, what written words cither in ancient 
Upon which Mrs. Francis pursed up her pretty And with surprise diminish the cough, cuusing a belief that they are | or modern times can even faintly approach the 
¢ mouth, and with another glance at the mirrur, re- arpiite our ay c& J doing good, hence they are more freely and fre-| poctry, the melody, the incarnate beauty that are 
Hy tired from the room with an air of conscquence ey put their finger tips. quently taken. It is preaisely as if, when the hold | wreathed about the sentences of Holy Writ? 
arising from self-esteem, which may be pardoned They then explore of a ship is on fire, the hatches are closed and be-| The beautiful in art has a most refreshing influ- 
in an ignorant beaury, though reprehensible in a Our features o'er, cause no more smoke is seen to arise, the captain | ence upon those who truly worship it. The artist, 
Cicero. 7 ‘i . Until they find the nose; should immediately place himself at ease, under | whatever is her sphere, who believes art to be a 
‘As the door closed the surgeon said to his com- Around this toy the conviction that the fire is out, while in reality | mission, snd not a mere vocation, becomes day by 
panion: i i 7 Teen Bev e TOY she aa itis but kept under, gathering force, only a little |day purer and better. The framing of what is 
“That simple girl was instrumental in saving eir fingers quickly close. later to break forth with resistless power. beautiful, the elaboration of a lovely idea into a 
the life of Washington. [can speak of it now, it Discanting thie, Opium does not cure anything; itnever did. All| lovely reality, imbues the soul itself with beauty. 
can do no harm.  1t was about the middle of June, They find new bliss that can be scientifically said is, that it gives time | It was the remark of a Spanish sculptor, “I have 
1776, and while the General Was in New York, In clinging to our hair; to nature or the physician, as does the hatches | been nearest to heaven when, in the solitude of 
waiting the approach of the king’s troops, that the And there they hang when the hold is on fire, but if the time is uot| my’atelier, I have given a visible form to beauty. 
girl camo to Francis, ber present husband, whom Without a pan, A wisely improved, disaster must follow. Cough, in} And perchance the poct has something of this idea, 
she considered in the light of a loyalist, and iu- At our—almost—despair. acold, is nature’s effort to eject from the lungs | when, all uuconscious of his own unworthiness, he 
yormed him, as a sccret she had overheard, that And if, perchance, what does not properly belong there; precisely us | belioves that he has written lines which may give 
there was a plan in operation among the govern- They catch a glunce when a crumb *‘ goes the wrong way,” that is, in- | a new hope to some sinking spirit, refresh a half- 
ment men to destroy the rebel leader — as she Of our devoted ear, to tne windpipe instead of the stomach. In each| forgotten resolution, or open sume new or more 
termed the commander incliet by. poison, which They tor aoe cuse opium tirainishes tite sensibility of ite Parts, exalted view of life’s duties to those who may 
was to be plentifully mingled with green peas, a hoy, Fe A so that they do not fecl the presence of the offend- | read them. 
favorite vogetable of bis, ol the following day, a6 And we half dvowned in tears. ing particles, and nacure is cheated. Anyone can} The beautiful in nature necds not perhaps so re- 
| Richmond Hill, the head-quarters, where he was And it is thus. sce that because a dose of morphine quiets the | fined an eye properly to appreciate it as the beau- 
to dine. Francis went immediately to Washing- Till Morpheus cough from a crumb in the windpipe, it does not | ties of art, but it is patent to the enjoyment of all. 
ton, and acquainted him with the danger that Compelle them to repose. cure, it does not bring it away. F The child who wonders at the beauty of the flower 
threatened him. The General having listened with  Dlessed power! Most precisely so ic is with the phlegm in the | upon which his eye rests delighted, is a worship- 
the inost careful attention, said: Ores ioe: lungs; it has the effect to keep it there to accumu- | per of the beautiful in its simplest sense. The 
: “«¢My friend, I thank you; your fidelity has P Baxter L. Carzron. | ite, just as water does in the spout of a pump, | mysteries of nature and her secret workings are a 
saved my life—to what reserve the Almighty only when little boys close the mouth of it with their | sealed book to him, he knows nothing of the pro- 
knows! ' But now for your own safety, I charge CHILDHOOD. hands, pumping on all the time. Here the com-| duction of the flower or its decay, but with the 
you to return to your house, and not let a word of a 7 parison ends. However long the water is kept in, | fresh instincts of childhood he drinks in the per 
What you havo related to mo pass your lips; it OW the moist tears come bubbling from the | it is water still. Not so with palegm in the lungs; | fume of the flower and his eye revels in its lustre, 
would involve you in certain ruin, and Heaven for- L_world-weary heart when childhood’s truthful, | every instant it is kept there, the heat of the parts | and so he pays his own mute, unconscious tribute 
Did that your life should be forfeited or endan- | loving tones fall on the ear as refreshingly as the | being « hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, it evapor- | of admiration to the beautiful. 
gered by your faith to me, I will tale the neces- | morning dew falls on the spring flowcrets! There | ates, becomes fess watery, and, of consequence, | There is nothing which renders old age so at- 
savy steps to prevent and atthe same time discover | is no deccit, no treachery there—but the trusting | more tough, harder to dislodge, increasing in bulk | tractive as to find its sensibilities keenly alive to 
the instrument of this most wicked device.’ eyes shadow forth the soul’s white purity; and the | yy accumulations which also grow thicker by evap-| the beautifal. When the facultics have lost some- 
“ Tho next day, about two hours before dinner, | *rimson lips have learned no fulse tale of intoxi- | oration, until the pipes are pluged up with tough | thing of that vitality which is all essential to a 
he sent for his guard, told him of the plot, and | Cting sweetness to -beguile the weary heart 2) phicgin so that the air passes it with increasing | thorough appreciation of nature’s or art’s Deauties 
requested that he would disguise himself as a_fe- while, only to leave it more desolate. But child- | diniculty, aud the patient wheezes like an asth-| to notice that even in declining years the eye and 
male, and go to the kitcheu—there to keep a strict hood’s loves are sacred and heartfelt, and there | matic; ‘the Jungs lapor fearfally for breath, they | the mind are still eager to be charmed with what 
watch on the peas till they should be served for the | 27° 20 caresses SO Swot as their tender, twining | cannot get air, hence the blood becomes impure | was a delight in youth and in maturity, exalts our 
tuble armies ino the: soft, xan ene Pas carbonated pn thick, and in this ;coudition goes i ie heurt, opinion ot he baman race, and causes us to dlink 
“Ty irec- | Hngers. » carth, y 4 which Iabors to send it on throuyh the body, but | that with all that is gross and earthly and sensual, 
ions he Youd seecived, aires tesa ue withering blossoms, thou hust nowxht so pure and. cannot wholly empty itseli’ at each beut, as is nat- | there ave the secds of the godlike in mortality, and 
his post before the unfortunate T. H., another of holy as the innocent heart of blessed childhood! | ural; and the blood still pouring into it from the | that they who are purified and bettered by the 
the General’s guards, came to his door, looked What an undertaking it is to fit this immortal | jyngs, it gets preternarurally full, hence its fibres | loveliness of the earth, may yet enjoy a holier 


i i : soul for eternity—to guide these trembting foot- | are relaxed and then distended; “ this is enlarge- | beauty in another world, 
: ont away. » suid ting relay istended g y in another world. 
boca sly. ia, God nen ae he ned and ap-| Steps in the paths of wisdom and holiness—to | ment of’ the heart.” For awhile nature struggles 
rouched the hearth where the peas stood, and was | Keep the little heart from earth-stains—to teach the | to relieve herself of this surplus, until the labor- Lost. 
prone * deadly substances, when he | Little lips to utter praises to the Most High. ing heart has expended all its strength in the vain "i - ae 
about to mingle the deadly substances, when he |" ‘my, st untiring patience is needful to teach | eff ii i OMEW HERE in wandering down the path of lite— 
suddenly shrunk back as though from the sting of 6 Most. UNTEOg PAtlence: 1 Hi ‘| effort, until it cannot give another beat, and suffo- 0, luckless mortal that 1 am,—I lost 
the forletongued adder, his color changing to tho |t&e young mind the way to wisdom. ‘The most | cation is the instantaneous result, , ‘A precious amulet—not for its cost 
ale hue of death, and his limbs apparently with unsleeping vigitince to mark every footprint their] “Many 2 man, before now, has been literally | go valuable, but euch link was rife 
var, evidently horror-stricken with his own pur-| “ny fect make in life’s pathway, so that no false | « killed with kindness,” as it would seem was the |" With tender memories of halcyon days, 
Toa acon: however, the operation of the more | Step _be taken. Only loving tones and a heart | fare or Washington Irving, of whom it may be | And heavy with the weight of good advice | 
Tose; ial inetienicne Nieed forward his hand, that | Dtith fall of affection for God’s holiest works can | truthfully said he wos kindness personified. No | A pious grandam gave, with cautious pruise, 
Trombling, etrewed ‘hovodious bane, and. he left| Side and understand the heart of childhood. sooner does a man show that he has a cold, than | Of budding virtues und reproal of vice. 
ited ij nflicti as-| Ol, it is a fearful task to fill the pure unwritten | advice is protruded in the glibbest manner possi- | 9, aw Covened come € Pr 
the kitchen, overwhelmed with conflicting pas-| 04’ o¢ childhood’s heart and mind! The i Or in what avenue it firet wus missed 
i mors fusii page of childhood’s heart and mind! Then no} ple by every second friend he meets. Let the i g, I tarried to unclas] 
4 sions, remorse and confusion. h hath reached | ¢2Feless or unholy fingers dare to write on the pure Journeying along, I tarrie Pe 
“« Harold sleeps no more- ¢ ery hath reache 


tablet. Let him whose heart does not thrill with meader orn by. the; ead netration Riven, Tea 40 ;| The ante of Malden Dreams t stooped and xipeed, 
A ni is 7 gai ablet. s it vive or take advice, even in so simple a thing as} A Jittle faxen-baired and blind-cyed boy— 
his heart ere the deed be accomplished,’ said the} pio sure at every indication of the blossoming of 8) pI 1s y y- 


youth on duty, in a voice not devoid of pity, as he pl & common cold. Let counsel come in all cuses | I heard a fluttering as or balmy wings, 









































i i , . icia ‘And started suddeuly, tbat I might see 

(| TERRY orth i Ba of genius roto from an oes so teres [fron commonsast or 8 physi Ai lve adi hg 

2 “ «What! T. H.? said the General, sorrowfully,| “WritteN AFTER TEACHING For SIx Montns. As it'a thorn had pierced me with its stings 
upon receiving the information: ‘can it be possi-| How moist the tears of pain come in. the eyes as Original. + Close ot the heart, Adele ho mare of 1091 
le—so young, so fair, so gentle! He would have | childhood’s tones in unmusical squalls wake the DO YOU REMEMBER ? DUET eae iea aie vale esh riper rears 
been the last upon whom a suspicion of that na-| haif-slumbering nervous headache that has kept p° ‘ou remember, brother, dear, ‘A friend, observing there my look forlorn, 
ture could have fallen by sight of countenance. | you nearly distracted all day, and made you feel When we where young, Hearing me sigh—" oh had { ue’er beeu born,” 
You have done well,’ said he to the youth before | ys if you would have given worlds, had you pos- How oft and well you loved to hear In pity for my woe did comfort me 
him. ‘Go join your comrades, and De a a ; sessed them, for just a little quiet. ‘Those songs we sung. With tales of his life's woral history : eiga 

“The young man went accordinglyy an ash- Ww involuntarily shrink back, with the nd sin is true. 1 

ington taeurned to the pinzza, where several gener- | towne Hing thick Olt pur: forebond at /theaye sen gathered round te-hearth #0 neat Our sorrows if a friend the burden share, 


al officers were assembled, among whom was the | proach of little molasses-covered, caressing fingers ! We walked along the way, until—sweet hour— 


‘You pause and think there drops a tear * 























hero of Saratoga, who was waiting for further in-| How the heart sends out vexatious throbs as the Upon your hand. z found so eel dav lore’e my friewd olde 
structions from Congress before he departed for | little twining arms tumble your last clean collar— Pe ope Both happy, mutual vows we made— 
Canada. and the dimpled feet tread ‘on your last new dress, Sad Shouights nities within your breast, On some snuill matter—small it seemed now, 
“fn afew minutes dinner was announced, and | and tear neurly half of a “ width ” out! Te heed those eo Bright and blest But weighty then—we did not quite agree: 
the party ushered into a handsome room, where a| Their eyes, those searching eyes, that always ‘How your heart veRrne's a And being slubborm both, aud full of pride, 
sumptuous board was spread, covered with all the | fnd everything that was meant’ to be concealed, We parted wile the guice ‘oar muerye 
delicacies of the season. and the lips that have learned no false smile of intox- To see those loved ones that are now at rest And never since that wortiug cloudy set 
“ Washington took his seat, placed Gen. Gates | ‘catiny swectucss, tell the most unpleasant truths at Be hee OOH OE ca ent Have I been able to recall a time 
on his right hand, and Gen. Wooster on his left. | the most inappropriate times—and then their bud- aid though y our coul with heavy grief is pressed, | when 1 have seen my precious amulet, 
When the’ remainder of the officers and compauy | ding intellects grasp at shadows, and they tell ee Ere Whose shining links tiukiea such plearing chime. 
were seated and eager to. commence the duties of | their impressions with such an air of innocence For surely they are in that bright abode, Alas! how much of harm one word cau do, 
the table, the General said very impressively : that they are believed because they believe what Singing praises rare; 2 Spoken incautiously with veuom. ton ¥ 
“€Gentlemen, I must request you to suspend) they say, while you may protest, till you were You kuow they dwell with their loved Iather,God, Aad bee naa cared not ter (he Boy. 
your meal fora’ moment. Let the guard attend |** black and blue,” that they mistook, and who Aud angels dair. | AWith flaxen Tinglete, than thus to have lost 
mae, would belicve you aguiust truthful childhood? Those olden seenes, how much of joy they bring, A treasure which no fortune can amend. 
“ All was silence and amazement. The guard| Qh, it is a fearful task to lead the immortal ‘Aud sori ow, too; ” | 0, pious grandam, know J to my cost 
entered and formed a line towards the upper end | mind in paths of wisdom; to keep it from dwell- But still remembrance to the past will cling, How wise thy precepts! Mengre 18 lite’s joy, 
of ai enactment 3 , es eg ing on tops and marbles, Malis and kites, and Auithtut and trae, weet ap ware gl a eee 
ashington having put upon his plate a| everything else but said paths of wisdom. A fear- 3 rhe odes SEG nee 
spoonful of the peas, fixed his eyes upon T, H. ful ale to keep them (roe re bee ‘bares it near Bind ap thy tronbied heart, my brother dear, The gem 1 lost was youth’r seplicity tart 
‘Shall Leat of this vegetable?” he asked. other's locks, and developing their artistical talent | Where we can sing new songs without a tear = : ‘ 
“The youth turned pale, and became dreadful-| yy making horrid carricatares of you on their ‘At Jesus feet. JENNIE. L ew ecg Wi 
ly agitated, while he faintly uttered : slates, and accidentally overturning ink over you Segceer tA] BAIRD Ea ae 
«TT don’t know,” if you venture to reprove them, INFLUENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. often exceedingly stupid, but we don’t know 





“Here H. raised his hand, as if by an involun-| Then let no careless or unholy fingers dare to hold : aye ae whether this witness ought to be called stupid or 
tary impulse, to prevent thelr being tasted. A | due torn spelling-books, cracked slates and coiled | TSP enury, of he beautiful hu uavure and the [aired io get from him an oxaet aceount of a cor 
chicken was then brought in, that a conclusive ex- | gr: ! beau 4 L a 0 0 ou = 
periment might be made in the presence of all ort hin who does not love the musical sounds | Peautiful in art. The ugli st objects are in some | tain conversation, with the “says I” and “says 
those witnesses, of falling slates and droning voices and nuisy boot countries estecmed the loveliest; people are of di-|he;’’ but the counsel could nut comprehend ule 

“The animal ate of the peas, and immediately | heels rattling over the bure floor—who -eaniliot verse minds in regurd to what constitutes beauty | form in which he was wanted to make his state- 
nt pie roo Foro Hoar ig main caging cup of nM Tain on nthe pr | an es esta ied as 
ror ant ree fell fainting, and was borne from | little arms that nearly choke him; and the caresses | Meagan So CBOs atE Ge thhoretaes Lin ae whe may mae Eee TE Teal aot Wine tle 

ic Apartment. i Hnvers.” retire f7 1 as a » y iy 4 i verti ly. a e 
* that of Tari a DuTuline eeoties tee alteetnee painting of the grotesque and statuetes of the un-| pig.” © Well, what was his answer?” “ He suid 
CONSOLATION. tween a small printed d and 0. A capital G and C. couth are looked upon as gems of the first water. j that he had been keeping the pig for me, and that 
































A capi ; ORO MIE Gin At aR ON > he di y thsit—he could 
é f ‘A small n and u and all other scientific wonders. So too in music, for in parts of the world ons | he-— ‘No, no; he did not say that- he cou! 
4 eS meh Gases trae eaaaolattoa, th e wonders. | ance and harsh noise are looked upon as melody, | not have said it, He spoke in the first person. 
. 7 where a finished vocal or instrumental execution |“ No, I was the first person that spoke, my lord.” 
S ior dead; U 2 t eat _ # die ected ad 
Q Ou loey brought er. warrior dead MAT KILLED HAD of a charming air would shock the cars of those “Tmean this—don’t bring in the third person 
‘All lier maidens, watching. sai vi LEASANT memories gather around the name | who from force of education would consider it as! repeat his exact words.” “ There was no third 
“ She must weep or she will ; ot Washington Irving. By six, years he had anything but music, or a harmonious combination | person, my Jord; only him and me.” “ Look, 
5) passed the “threescore and ten,” and, with the nd- | of sounds. | here, my good fellow! he did not say that he had 
Then hey praioed him, port and om; vantage of his quiet and regulur mode of living, _ The contemplation of the beautiful is 2 human- | been keeping the pig; he said, ‘1 Have been keep- x 
g Pane pe yaar teen he might well have remained with us for some !izer, to use an ugly word, and tho study of the|ing it”” “Lassure you, wy lord, there was no 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. years to come, had it not been for advice, kindly | beautiful never fails to make man or woman parcr | mention of your lordship’s name ut all. We are 
re . intended no doubt, but given in thoughtlessness | and better. It lifts the mind up above the grosser | on two different stories, my Jord. There was the 
Stole a maiden from her place, and reckless ignorance. He had acoid, which “ by | things of earth, the carcs and pains of life are for-| third person! and if’ anything had been said about 
Lightly to the warrior stept, i 


some injudicious pres 





ption had been converted | gotten, and the soul is filled with delight, as it is! vour lordship, [must have heurd it.” So the court 









Took a tnee-choth from the tuce; into un asthma, which was at length accompanied | forced to confess that a thing of beauty is a joy for- | had to give it up, though the witness was only too 
‘Yet she neither moved uor wept. by an enlargenient of the heart,” of which he died |ever. We shall never find one who thoroughly ap- rendyite tell alle knew. z 
Rose a nurse of ninety years, without & moment's warniug; this, at least, is the | preciates the intrinsically beautiful, a base or cor- aa 
z Set his child upov lier knee— published record, ee rupt person, for a depraved heart or mind rejoices | He that wears virtue as a breast-plate necd bo 
‘Like summer tetopest came her tears— Who gave that “ preseription”” and what it was, | only in things like itself corrupt, and the transient | under no apprehensions about the arrows of scun- 
~ Sweet, my chiid, L tive for thee.” the outside world may never know, Doubtless half’ " 








admiration it may at times be compelled to yield dal; they muy hit but they cannot wound him. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baox Numarns of this volume can be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
Jonger. 


“Tau New York WavERLEY ’’—a paper so named. 
by its original founders, with the hope of taking from 
us what we have worked bard for and strived to merit, 
that is, public patronage—is dead, and we presume all 
who were ever connected with it have learned a lesson 
that will do them good. The paper was owned, print- 
ed und edited in Boston, and the “New York” was add- 
ed in hopes of obtaining favor in that city in return 
jor the great honor conferred upon it. When any en- 
ter prising or ambitious youth wishes to become & pub- 
lisher of a paper, or other periodical, let him remem- 
ber that-the less he tries to imitate and injure others, 
and the more he tries to get up something new, both in 
name and matter, the better he will succeed. 

Ju contemplating the fate ofthe “ New York Waver- 
ley * we are reminded of another similar attempt to in- 
jure us by some gintlemen in New York, who started 
the “Irving Magazine,” and as nenrly as possible, with- 
out much expense, imitated our peculiar typographi- 
cal style. But the moment we cast our eyes on its 
pages we foresaw its doom, and our prediction has been 
verified. It has gone the same way with the venerable 
Town whose uame it took, and its publishers are left 
somewhat wiser than they were before. It will take a 
cousiderable outlay of capital to supersede the ‘‘ Wa- 
verley Magazine” now; ten years ago it might have 
been done cheaper. It is best to “‘ Let every tub stand 
on m its own bottom.” 


Music DEcLINED.—Our musical editor has handed 
us me following pieces as being unsuitable to publish 
iu our paper:—“ The Spirit-daughter’s Visit to her fa- 
ther.” aud “ A Serenade.” We never intended to de- 
cl..e a compsition if it would be any benefit to the 
author or ourselves to publish it. 


ACOEPTED.—“ I am waiting »—‘ Circumstances al- 
ter Cases "»—* Wisps from Beechwood "—‘‘Little Belle 
is dead »—" A Glimpse at Lanua Hughton’s Life "— 
~ Lu Huntley’s Christmas Eye "—* Do { love thee all 
iv vain?”—* Aunt Mary’s story,” by Minnie Minton, 
is a good story— The final dectruction of the earth” 
—" Addie ”— God protect thee, Nora”—“ Twilight 
Musings—“My Coincidence and 1»—“I can’t Write.” 








DroLrneD.—* The Widow’s Lament "—‘“ The Clos- 
ing Year "—‘ The Black Boy’s Ghost *—‘* The Mill” 
—'t A Reverie »— Home Revisited” —“ Respectfully 
Dectiued°—* Katie, do you tell lies?”— Out upon 
the waters »—' Lines to Lulie "—“ I've found a kind, 
true fijend °—‘ The Village Church Yard "—‘ Child- 
hood Hours °—~* Luctus” is too long; very few per- 
sons will read such poems. 





Original. 
“7 CAN'T WRITE” 


SOT CAN'T!” “Tean’t!’ “Tcan’twrite a com- 

position!” It comes from a score of youth- 
ful voices, and a score of hearts are aching at the 
very thought of the matter. 

You can’t? There’s a fib! Youcan’t “cross the 
Atlantic in a paper boat,” or make a voyage to the 
inoon, for these are impossibilities. But the art of 
putting words together in our mother language is 
asafe and easy possibility—quite within the bounds 
ofa boy’s or girl’s ability. 

You mean to say that you don’t like to write, or 
that it is difficult for you to write. Your dislike 
for compositions rests upon the difficulty that you 
find in writing them. The case with which we ac- 
complish anything depends largely upon cur man- 
ner of doing it. Let me tell you how you may 
write a composition with ease and despatch. 

Choose a familiar sutject. Hope, Truth, Virtue, 
Government, Education—away with themes like 
thse. It would “ puzzle a lawyer,” and a smart 
one, too, to write a decent essay upon these ab- 
stract themes. A descriptive subject will suit you 
Mn Describe a school-house, a church, a dwell- 
house, or any object of interest. If youarea 
tarmer-boy, tell the uses of the various farming 
tensils with which you are acquainted. Name 
ihe different kinds of farm employment, and the 
order in which they come. If you are the son of 
x mechanic, tell the uses of the saw, planc, ham- 
mer, &. ir you are a little housekeeper, initiate 
your schoolmates into the mysteries of housekcep- 


inw. It is impossible for you to write a good com- 






vnudnted. Inthe words of another “ If there is no 


vffect.” 3 ‘ 
: ‘Again: Study your subject before attempting to 
write. You can do this in your walks, or while 
your bands are engaged in domestic employment. 
‘Axk yourself many and various questions about 
tho subject. Thd answera to these questions will 
form your composition. For example, if you pro- 
pose to write about “the horse,” ask such ques- 
fions as these: What is the horse? Is he one of 
the wild or one of the domestic animals? Is ho 
ever found in the wild state? Where? Are there 


fulto man? What aro his uses? The answer to 


genee? You may conclude by relating stories in 


towrite. Itis not strange that you find difficulty | i 
strange that you often have to wait so long. 


dispatch. Epwarp E. Rocrrs. 





Original. 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES, 





not consider its weighty applicability. In the coin- 
mon concerns of every day life, as well as the 
more important events of particular occasions, we 
find it peculiarly applicable; and, though general- 
y applied to the former, it is no less proper in the 
ater. 

But there are different circumstances which al- 
ter different cases. Thus, a sailor, in fair and 
pleasant weather, is sometimes apt to forget the 
tie of home influences in the exercise of buoyant 
anticipations, and in the general happiness which 
the surrounding circumstances are apt to produce; 
but, when the storm gathers, and perils are pre- 
sented, and terrible dangers are to he faced py 
determinate action, the desires for quiet harbors 
and congenial soothings are very sure to ensue, 
And a man with the idea of gaining pecuniary ad- 
vantage by such a step may become generous and 
philanthropic in the extreme. Is it not possible 
that men of high standing, who are being praised 
by everybody for deeds of this kind, huve elicited 
this esteem by endeavoring to advance their own 
personal interests, though they did so by lavishing 
munificences upon others? And is it not possible 
that men who undergo severe physical inconven- 
iences to oblige do so with the idea of reaping re- 
ward from such a step? Take this expectation 
away, and many men, who profess gencrosity and 
philanthropy, would become selfish, cringing indi- 
viduals in the eyes of the world. In a word, pe- 
cuniary circumstances may so alter men that the 
vilest may become appurently estimable. 

Again, a man may act as the laws of justice to- 
wards his neighbors may require, from the motive 
of being esteemed and becoming influential among 
his fellows. He may, as in the former case, give 
his goods to the poor, undergo ail kinds of priva- 
tions that this end may be attained. He may de- 
prive himself of the comforts of life because he 
expects to reapa reward which he thinks sufficient 
to repay him for so doing. And, in the same man- 
ner, the ambition to become distinguished in some 
peculiar virtue, or attainment, or action, may alter 
men. The valor of some distinguished champion 
of the sword, or pen, or pencil, may be hid be- 
hind his ambition to arise to distinction; for, con- 
cealed by the apparent genius of such an individ- 
ual, there may lurk the cowardly impulses which 
debase and corrupt man’s moral nature. 


In a word, good men, great men, influential men, 
and renowned men may become s0 through pecu- 
liar circumstances, and not from innate principles. 
They may lack those qualities which would please 
their fellow-men, and yet supply their places by 
resigning the impulses of their natures to sur- 
rounding circumstances, and moulding their habits 
to attain the proposed end. 

There are some circumstances which material- 
ly change the appearance of things. Men take ad- 
vantage of this fact to build themselves up, and 
supply the necessary requisites of the apparent par- 
axon, until, to emulate them would really seem 
plausible enough, It is in this manner, then, that 
condition will effect measures which would not 
otherwise be affected; or, in another view, that a 
peculiar train of cireumstances will so affect mat- 
ters that the end will be attained in quite a differ- 
ent manner. 

The atheist, (if itis possible for human nature to 
err in this respect,) no matter how great his rea- 
soning to sustain his position, is v 
change his opinion in regard to the ¢: 
Deity when the hour of dissolution centres his 
ind upon the houndlessness of cternity; and he 
erally leaves evidences behind him which are 
positive proofs that he died in the belief of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Ruler. 

The natural tendencies of the human mind to 
smoothe over any apprehension for the future in 
the bloom of health, allays any interest which 





























the impression is changed. 
GrorcE W. LeCato. 





Original. 
“THF FINAL DESTINY OF THE EARTH.” 


HI: above is the heading of an article in the 
“ Waverley ” of November 2d, in which the au- 


the earth, with all things contained therein, by 
leaving its orbit, and rushing into the body of the 
sun His predictions are based upon the shorten- 
ing of the time of the revolution of Encke’s comet. 
He advances the hypothesis that the shortening of 
ihe time of this comet is owing to its being drawn 





noxition upon a subject with which vou are unac- | nearer the sun, and advances the idea that the | civil war of not two months duration, amounting 


“earth and all its sister planets” are following 


water in the well, you may pump forever without |the same course, “and must oventually strike | amply testify. 


against it and become incorporated in its mass.” 
From these conclusions of the autbor we respect- 
fully beg leave to differ, and for which privilege 
would assign the following reasons. 

1st. In the eternity of time God created all 
things for a wise and eternal purpose, This pur- 
pose is His own glory and the greatest good of 
His creatures. We cannot see how it would add 
to the glory of God to destroy his own works, and 
for the good of his creatures. He has established 
certain immutable laws; for instance, when man 





regard to the intelligence or any other characteris- | V: 
tic of the horse. Wi 


different species of the horse? What is his shape? | has fulfilled his mission on earth he is removed | them a place in the affections of Co 
What is his size? What is his color? Is he use-| by death. 


tation. 


Though, as the author states, the planets, by 


cooling, become smaller and denser, and the ethe- | make countless thousands mourn,” 
real medium in which they move offer less resis- 1 
tance, and, consequently, allow of their gradual | down upon the sea with stately grandeur, here and 


approach toward the sun, Or, by their increased 


‘This 1s a time-honored truism. We hear it al-| density, may move more rapidly in their orbits | Spurs in its classic waves, and at Tropoli and 
most every day, and yet, by persons who do | without some opposing force was brought to beur | mel stretching far out from the low main land into 


upon them for their restraint, But, admitting their 
velocity has been increased, (which has never been 
proven,) their centrfical foree—the power, a sub- 
Stance rapidly moving in a circle, possesses of 
leaving such circle, and flying off in a straight 
line—would be increased in an exact ratio, and 
prevent the planet from leaving its prescribed or- 


it. 

3d. All astronomical observations have failed to 
detect the slightsst progressive variation in the 
time of the carth’s revolution, or that of any of the 
plancts. 

The idea advanced that all the means of meas- 
urement are shortening with the revolutions them- 
selves, and, in consequence, these shortenings 
could not be observed, we think merely sratuitous, 
and without the shadow of a proof. We know of 
nothing in the history of the earth and its physical 
laws to sanction the gradual approach of the earth 
and planets toward the sun. Even geology, 
which, in time, carries us back 52,000,000 years, 
gives no idea of the earth being, at any time, far- 
ther from the sun than at present. 

4th. The shortening in the time of Encke’s 
comet may be accounted for by the nebular hy- 
pothesis of La Place, viz: that all the planets at 
one time consisted of nebular matter—thin vapory 
matter—which in time became condensed into 
planets. Comets are supposed to be the same ma- 
terial. Encke’s comet is, probably, gradually con- 
densing, and from the law heretofore propounded, 
its velocity would be increased in the same ratio, 
and consequently its time of revolution shortened. 





alarm, G- L. Purpy. 


MOUNT LEBANON AND ITS ANCIENT CITIES. 


sion in the diplomatic circles of Europe and 


the United States in common with the inhabitants 
of the old world is concentrated upon Syria, the 
hattle ficld of a war of extermination between 
Druses and Maronites, and the theatre of the new 
crusade of Islamism against christianity, a de- 


a sad historic interest and the scenes of bloody 
massacre, will no doubt be eagerly looked for and 
read with interest by all who are watching the 
progress of events in the Levant. 

Your readers who have travelled in the East will 
not require to be told that Lebanon, upon whose 
broad sides s0 much Chistian blood has recently 
been spilled, is a range of mountains more than 
one hundred miles in length, and contains a popu- 
lation of more than four hundred thousand souls, 
But doubtless many have supposed it to be a grand 
cone or dome rising majestically above the clouds, 
like Mount Washington or Mount Blanc, and have 
wondered,. while they have regarded it as “a 
goodly mountain” which produced great cedars 
for the building of the teinple of Solomon at Jeru- 
salem, how 60 many races and peoples could live 
together, labor, sustain life and fight each other, 
upon what they supposed Mount Lebanon. 

I would be glad to describe Mouut Lebanon, but 
such a task woutd tax the powers of the golden- 
tongued Everett. It is so vast, so grand in all its 
proportions, so magnificent in its physical beauty 
and sublime in its heights and depths, and lovely 
in its fruitful slopes and Juxuriant valleys, that 
none but aiaster spirit should attempt either with 
pen, or brush, or tongue to do justice to its char- 
acter. In its natural beauty it is full of loveliness 
and grandeur. Its high peaks, far above the 
clouds, bask in the sunlight long after the sun has 
disappeared in the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
Nean, and reccives its first warm glow as it rises 
in the east. Old friends are they—the mountain 


generations, and the crusades, w covey 
We also grant to the Creator the power to govern | Many of its hills, and slopes, and Bich cover 
this question will form an interesting part of your | that which he has created, From this moral point | battling followers of the crescent and the a 
vomposition. What are his habits? Is he easily | of view it follows that such a destruction, not add-| and strewed its bloody soil with the hod: ra 
uumed? When tame is he manageable and obedi- | ing to his own glory, or the good of his creatures, | “true believers” and the warlike “infidel” 
ent to his owner? What is his food? To what age | and God having the power to prevent it, it will not| gether with the battles of the Great poate 
does he live? Is he remarkable for his intelli-| take place as predicted, his mad march after an Oriental crown, and th 
2d. From a physical or astronomical point of | unparallelled barbarous massacres of ten thousang 
iew it is not very possible that such a catastrope | Christians by the pagan Druse, can only add. 
ill take place. All the heavenly bodies are moved | sadder tone to the character of its associntions— 
Trepeat it: Study your subject before you attempt | and governed by the law of the attraction of grav-| sadder, because torrents of Christian blood ave 
The axiom of this law is, “that every | flowed, where Jesus once stood proclaiming peace 
in writing when you sit down with your pen in | body in the solar system attracts every other hody ; | on carth and good will to men. 
hand, and “wait for ideas to come.” Nor is it|and that the attraction of each body is propor- J a A 
tioned to its quantity of matter; and that in the| Which the plan of salvation was brought out in 
Follow the above directions, and you will soon | Same body the power of attraction varies inversely | part, and where the precepts of Christiani 
learn to “write a composition” with ense and | os the sequence of the distance.” 


To conclude, as far as “the final destiny of the | Sixty thousand inhabitants still flourish in North- 
earth” is concerned, I think there is no cause for | erm Lebanon, and many hundred villages are scat- 


Wile the Eastern question is under discus-| o¢"yj) the civilizing appliances of labor and educa- 


America, and while the attention of the people of manners, customs and traditions of their fathers, 


scription of the country, of the various localities of | tpwns upon the summits and along the plains and 













































































Vans in all 
Plains with the: 
ies of the. 
Napoleon in 


How sad the thought, that upon the arena in 


were 
Jesua 
ever 


For one hundred miles and more Lebanon looks 


taught and illustrated in the life of the Lor 
Christ, ‘man’s inhumanity to man should 


there running down to the water’s edge, Javing ite 
- 


the sky and sea, as if to assert its domini 

all the elements alike. pic! 
Along the shore and at the base of Lebanon lax 
the cities of Phenicia, Sidon the mother of Tyre, 
and Tyre, the ancient commercial emyporiums of 
the world; Acre, the Ptolemais of the Scriptures, 
and the stronghold of the crusaders, the St. Jean 
D’Acre of the Napoleonic era, and Caipha, an an- 
cient Roman city. The ancient Laodicea, now 
called Latakea. Tripoli and Junie belong to the 
northern spurs of this ‘‘ goodly mountain,” and 
Beirut, the ancient Berytus, a city of sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants and the commercial metropolis 
and capital of Syria, completes the list of seaport 
towns which rejoice in the shade of this great rock 
in a weary land. Atits northern extremity, about 
sixty miles inland, the city of Aleppo lifts its tall 
minarets and huge turretted castles and thick 
walls above the level plain. A population of near- 
ly two hundred thousand have there carried on 
the commerce of the East, sharing with the prince- 
ly merchants of Damascus the great mercantile 
transactions of the Assyrian and Persian markets. 
Fanatical and bigoted, the Mosiem population have 
ever kept the Christians in terror, and have fre- 
quently, as in the present -war, exacted immense 
sums of money and jewelry from all disbelievers 
in their Prophet as the tribute due for tho preser- 
vation of their lives. Aleppo has been the scene, 
however, of many bloody insurrections and reyo- 
Jutions, and in this respect stands also by the side 
of the Moslem’s terrestrial paradise, Damascus. 
Many large cities of twenty, thirty, and even 





tered all over its sloping, terraced sides, upon its 
summits and in its valleys, and the immense ex- 
tent of country embraced within its limits is teem- 
ing with a busy and industrious people, ignorant 


tion, but clinging with a woudurful tenacity to the 


and blindly following the same religous forms and 
superstitions which tell like a spiritual blight upon * 
the land where the pure religion of Christ was 
driven to the Western world. 

Among the largest and most important of the 


hillsides, were Zahleh, Deir il Komr, Hasbeyia, 
Rasheyia, and Jessin—and these were the strong- 
holds of the Christiuns. They were, but are no 
longer. Having been entirely or partially de- 
struyed, the smouldering ruins remain, together 
witn the unburied dead, to tell the history of their. 
war. Zuhich, a city of democratic tendencer, was 
destroyed after a siege of several days. About 
thirty miles distant from Beirut, it was a conven- 
ient. resting place for the traveller from Damascus 
and Baalvec, and looked down upon that most 
beautiful and luxuriant plain, the Bukaa, which 
separates the Lebanon from the Anti-Lebunon 
range. Nearly the same distance from Beirut, in 
amore Southerly direction, is Deir il Komr, the 
scene of the most awful massacre ever recorded 
since the seige of Tyre, by Alexander the Great, 
who hung two thousaud of its inhabitants. About 
the same number perished by the sword at Deir il 
Komr, not in fair fight, but by the Dlackest 
treachery. if 
Upon the sides of Mount Hermon, in full view of 
Lake Genesarcth, the Christians, women and chil- 
dren, together with the men of Hasbeyla and 
Rasheyia wero slain, and that sacred mountain, 
whose echoes once whispered the words of the 
Redcemer of men, resounded with the cries of the 
wounded and the dying, mingled with the curses 
of the Arab and the Druse. 

= <a 
seeesees THE Forck oF Woman’s Witt.—The 
Semapore of Marseilles relates the following some- 





may enter his mind in regard to a future state; | heights of Lebanon and the King of day—the last 
but when the circumstances attendant on the ap-| to part when the shadows of night hang as a gar- 
proach of death are fully realized, the instinct} ment upon that gvodly mountain, and the first to 
shudders from the premises before occupied, and | greet when bright aurora wakes the sleeping 


world, but with all this apparent friendship it ever 
turnes the cold shoulder to the rising and the set- 
tingsun; and the snow that rests 1 pon the summit 
resists the melting influence of the summer months 
and cools the breezes which fan the flame of vital- 
ity upon the plains below. 

Fruitfuland rich in mineral wealth, Mount Leb- 
anon stands in ‘the front ranks of mountains, 





thor of said article predicts the final destruction of which, by their hidden stores of coal, and copper, 


and iron, might contribute to the comfort of man 
and the increase of commerce. Its mines are not 
worked, but its terraced hillsides, its mulburry 


to more than fifty millions pounds sterling, will | } 
torical and classical cbaracter, aj] combine to make | © 


of all mountains. 


present age, 





groves, its orchards of fruit and its ‘quarries of | Not allow themselves to be softened by the en- 
stone, produce far more than its half a million of | treaties of the ladies, who retired in great dismay 
inhabitants consume, as its losses during the late | A” old proverb says that when a woman has de 
termined on doing a thing nothin, 


Its scriptural associations, its his- | Spired with a sudden idea, went in amony some 
the Lebanon the most wonderful and interesting oujectionable articles of dress, despoiled tbem of 


Tho cedars of Lebanon still fourish about fifty | their own hair. The question next arose, what 
tmailes back of Nipoli, and are visited by hundreds should they do with the bonnets, which weré 100 
of American travellers annually. But few which | Pretty to throw away. Feminine invention hore 
might be supposed to have been cotemporary with | ®42in came to their aid, for, lifting their ample 
the cedars of Solomon still stand, and these are|Crinolines, they safely attached the discarded 
being rapidly destroyed by the vandal hand of the | head-dresses within their ample folds, where.they 
were completely unobserved. 
The scenes of our Lord’s life alone would give | they presented themselves, and were admitted. 






























what amusing incident, which is said to have oc- 
curred at the ball given to their majeslies at the 
Chateau Boreli: At the moment when the doors 
were opened, two ladies, accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, and duly provided with tickets, presented 
themselves for admission. The ladies were ele- 
gantly attired in white dresses and handsome or- 
naments, but unfortunately they had not con- 
formed to established etiquette, as far as regarded 
their head-dress, for they wore bonnets. These 
appendages were, it is true, of the most light and 
elegant kind and ornamented with marabout flow- 
ers; but they were considered, novwithstandingy 
inadmissable. The stewards at the door express 

their regret in the politest terms, but, as their in- 
structions were positive on the subject, they could 


can provent 
her, and so it was in this case, The ladies, m- 
rees which were growing near, and taking off the 


© feathers, which they speedily transferred to 





‘hus newly equi 








































































































Original. 
LITTLE BELLE IS DEAD! 


QFORTIVE as the light-winged zephyrs 
Was our little fuiry Belle; 
But the angels came and took her, 

In their own bright home to dwell. 


Sadly. sadly fall the shadows 
Shuce our darling * went to sleep,” 
And foud hearts are almost bursting 
With a sorrow none can epeak. 


Yet we would not murmur, Father, 
Though our hearis are sad aud lone, 

For ‘twas Thou that in Thy kinduess 
Called our little fairy home. 


Mother, in the world of beauty 
Little Belle’s an angel now, 
And alittle starry chaplet 
, Rests upon her snowy brow. 


Father she you loved eo fondly 
Is not. dead, but * gone betore; ” 
You will clasp again your darling 
When life's weary spell is o'er. 


Sister, though your way secms lonely, 
Sadly dark where’er you roam, 
Little Belle is waiting for you 
In the starry augel-home. 


Cherished one, we’re sadly weeping 
Siuce we Inid thee down to rest, 

With thy little bands so meekly 
Folded on thy baby-breast. 


Yet we would not call thee earthward, 
Could not ask thee here to stay, 

Where temptation’s, dark and fearful, 
Often cloud the weary way. 


Nay, we'd bid thee slumber gently, 
Sottly in thy dreamlees bed, 
Up in Heaven we'll meet thee, darling, 


here no farewell tears are shed. 8. M. G. 
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WISPS FROM BEECHWOOD, NO 1. 


BY LUCY WALLAOR. 


‘67 J ARK! hark! Are you ready? We are all 
waiting for you.” 

Presently we heard a step on the stairs. 

“‘There, Sue, he is coming. Prepare to make a 
conquest now. He defies all our attempts.” 

“ Not I, May.” 

A gay laugh followed this remark, just as Mark 
bounded down the steps and was among us. 

“Miss Willey, Mr. Sutherland.” 

He stepped forward. Both faces paled in an in- 
stant. 

“Excuse me; we need do introduction. We 
have met before.” 

He shook her hand slightly, and then turned 
and helped arrange the wagons, preparatory for 
starting: 

I said nothing, but I saw that we could not have 
made a more unpleasant blunder than to bring 
those two together; but I thought, “a bad begin- 
ning often makes a good ending,” and it could not 
be helped now. 

We had started for a picnic in the woods. Any 
gne, who has lived in the country, knows well what. 
Limean by that, so I need not go into a minute 
description of every delicately-frosted loaf of cake, 
or euch particular napkin-covered basket, which 
held innumerable stores of substantials, as well-as 
dainties. It_had been started in honor of my 
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“ Sue and I will officiate as bride and groom,” 
said he, smiling. 

Agreed,” said I; and forthwith the minister 
was notified, and other preparations made, while 
the news flew like wildfire over the grove. In 
thirty minutes the certificate had been obtained, a 
wreath made for the bride, and a throne erected 
for both, when the ceremony should have been 
performed. 

There were no stately bridemaids, rustling in 
sills and satins, and the bride was not wreathed 
in elegant brocades or flowing laces; but I know, 
if there ever was a smiling and a happy pair, they 
were one. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in congrat- 
ulating them, and in doing justice to the well- 
spread tables; und when we returned at night I 
felt satisfied, for one, that the picnic had not been 


in vain. Suc has never “ explained,” and I fear 
she never will. 








Origaini. 
IDA ELMORE. 
BY BOYD, JR. 
DA ELLMORE was a winsome girl—never was 
one more so. Her home was in a loncly nook 
in the opening of the mountain where tho ravine 


preads out into a valley that was watered by a 
ream that dashed over the rocks a little farther 
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concealed from view, in the day time, by a dense 
mass of trees and shrubbery, except on one side, 
where the lawn sloped down to the bank of the 
reck, Here was usually moored two or three 
kiffs which might be easily forced up the rapids 
uiteinto the mountain ravine, and which were of- 
en seen to bear Ida and her brother down the 
‘urrent as they were returning from some expe- 
ition among the hills. 
Had you passed along the road that crossed the 
outh of the ravine below the cottage you would 
ot have gucssed that a house lay right above you 
in the thicket, unless it had been the evening, and 
‘ou saw the gleam of the light, or paused to let 
our horse drink at the edge of the broad creek, 
nd then, perhaps, you might have heard 9 song 
loating out of the dark wood; and if you rode on 
ill midnight it would linger in your ears, and you 
would fancy you heard a spirit. 
That man must have had a hard heart who 
could not love Ida Elimore. She was the imper- 
onation of loveliness. I could never describe a 
face or a feature; I do not remember friends by 
their faces, and I have not the slightest idea of the 
color of their hair or cyes in nine cases out of 
ter But I do remember her with distinct memo- 
ry. She was talli—that is rather above the medium 
height, but gracefully and bcuutifully formed. 
Every motion was nature and unaffected grace, 
and her footstep was as light as her heart, and that 
knew not a heaviness. 
Sweet Ida Ellmore! the music of her laughter 
rings out from the by-gone years like the melodious 
carol of a bird in a ruined temple’s arches. Her 
eye was dark—quick as a sunbeam its changes, 
and full of unspoken poetry. You might read all 
sorts of beautiful fancies and holy thoughts there. 
Her brother was a fine fellow, a year or two 
older than Ida, and one of the merriest boys in 
the country. He loved his sister, too. 1am com- 
pletely lost in a whirlpool of memories now that I 
return to those happy scenes. 
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cousin, Sue Willey, who was visiting in our little 


picnic before. 


peals of laughter which went ringin, 


the party at least. 





alone. I will explain when we reach home.” 
“ Hush!” said I, “don’t say any inore, for he ii 
looking this way. I understand.” 


‘wus silent. 


Mark was a general favorite among us; but, as 
for vetting near his heart—whew! one might as 
well think of approaching an iceberg for warmth. 
We considered that he would {be a bachelor as 
surc as fate; not because there were not a plenty 
that would have been glad to become the young 
luwyer’s wife, but he seemed resolved that no ono 


should over captivate him. 


The sun was well up the sky as we drove into 
the comfortable shade, and proceeded to unload 
our treasures. That donc, and the horses properly 
cared for, each one gave himself upto whatever 
enjoyment the time and place afforded. Some of 
the party had gone off on a sail, when Mark came 
up and asked Suc and myself if we would not like 
to go. It would not do to refuse, so down to the 
bunk we went, and soon were skimming over the 
water, I had to keep up the conversation during 
that ride, for Mark or Sue did not feel much like 
saw. As we came near the shore Mark 


talking, 
slipped a note into my hand. I made out to r 
it without Sue’s seeing me— 


“ Persuade Miss Willey to go out with me next 


time alone, 


n , ond I will be eternally your grat 
friend, Mark, 


‘When we reached the shore, I complained of 
headache, and told Mark that [ would not go out 
again; “but,” said I, “Sue is very fond of sail- 


village, and who had never attended a country 


It was about nine when the last wagon passed 
out of the village towards the picnic grounds, 
which were about four miles away; and the merry 


back gave 
good evidence of the hilarity and mirth of some of 


* May,”—it was Sue’s voice—“ I shall keep by 
you, to-day, for I must not see Mark Sutherland 


He was in the wagon behind ours, bnt that load 
was remarkably still; for, strange to say, their 
leader in fun and merriment, Mark Sutherland, 


One summer’s evening, when the moon was full, 
she and Ned (her brother) had been strolling up 
the mountain side, and, on coming down together, 
hud nearly reached their boat as twilight gathered 
around. Loth to leave the forest, sho coaxed Ned 
to push the skiff almost under the falls; and, 
tanding on flat rock in the very middle of the 
ater, she shook her hat at the cataract and held 
& mock conversation with it. Returning from a 
day’s shooting in the mountains, Lewis Martly 
aw her on her pedestal before he was secn; and, 
throwing himself upon the ground, he watched 
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8 like some fairy sprite than a mortal. Undine her- 
self was not more beautiful. She talked to the 
aters as to an old familiar friend; and, in truth, 
if there be sprites and nymphs, they must have 
loved her. Her voice was clearer than that of the 
‘tream; and when she laughed, as she at length 
id, at some odd reply, she funcied the water made 
the arches of the forest gave back a musical echo. 
But a cry of halt terror, half laushter startled him, 
and, springing down the bank, he saw her but a 
single instant ag she disappeared in the water. 
Her footing had proved insecure, and she had 
slipped from the rock into the embrace of the wa- 
ter she loved so well. 

It was the work of an instant to spring out to 
her and swim but a few strokes to tho shore. And 
she was not a bit frightened; on the conttary, the 
woods rung with her merry laughter as soon as 
sho was on land. Placing her in the boat, and 
taking the oars from Ned, Lewis soon delivered. 
them at the house, and bid them good night. The 
next day Ida had a raging fever, and was delirious 
for several days. At length, on the eleventh day, 
reason resumed her throne, and Ida talked ration- 
ally. Suddenly her eye brightened, a sweet smile 
passed over her face, her eyes closed again, and 
her happy spirit soared away. 
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UTILITY OF SMALL BIRDS. 


LMOST all civilized communities have passed 

humane laws for the protection of gume. We 
owe the existence of such laws very much to the 
influence of sportsmen. 


ful 





ly accompany you.” 

A deprecating glance from her made me ah 
regret my partin the scheme; but, 
from the boat, he caught her hand, 
her back, said, 


ing of the oars in the water. 


land’s heart had fled. 


Iwas helping arrange the tables, when 


out of place to have a wedding there. 


ing,” —which was true—“ and she will undoubted- 


as I sprany 
and arawing 


‘Sue, please me once moro, and go,” I heard 
him say; and then his voico was lost in the plash- 


Inever knew what was said on that ride; but 
when they returned I knew they were friends, 
and Thad found out at last where Mark Suther- 


called me aside and asked if I thought it would be 


most 


out a chance for life. 


ourselves. The former game laws of New Yor! 


Mark | visions, including protection to robins, boholink: 


cat-birds, ete., were repealed. And now there 





T looked up in astonishment. 


less injurious insects devoured as a part of his 
meat dict. 
birds, blue jays, sparrows, robins, and the whole 
tribe of thrushes, are indefatigable friends of the 
garden and farm. i 
vices. They seem quite unconscious of their use- 
fulness. 
on the score of beauty, song, or service. 
perform their disinterested labor of abating the 


when requited with abuse and persecution. 
enjoyment in their songs which no man of sensi- 
bility can cnough appreciate; and which is nota | pound stamp! That 


whit Icss deservin; 
for 


ip. The broad, low cottage of widow Ellmore was | ¢y, 


ob 


grown-up louts, not mercly for their own excite- 
m 


the vicinity of large places, uniess Inws shall inter- | y 
fere. ‘Tens of thousands of small birds aro sent| y 
to market, not only at seasons when, if ever, they | 4; 
might be shot without danger of checking their | j 
increase, but as their breeding season is also that |] 
part of the year most inviting to the -ficlds, they | p; 
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length the endeavor succeeded. 


nj 
ually extending their circle of habitation. 
ar 
gunners that pursue them are thinning their pum- | ¢; 
bers, and unless speedy check is put upon their | ¢j 


wantonness the skylarks will soon goto Fulton | ¢ 
M 


‘ he views of the statesman whose patriotism dit- 
rance. If all parents would make humanity to | fo 
brute beasts, and partiality to birds, a subject of | ¢; 
1ni 
intelligent conception of the use of birds; if all| ¢] 
newspapers would join in givi 
precept upon precept; if ministers of the gospel | of 
would take that sparrow for a text, which our | gj 
Savior has immortulized by his words, there would | ;, 


end to this barbarism. Reader, can you do noth-| ¢ 
ins 


T 


land, the law operates with great force upon the | m 
offender. It is necessary to the full appreciation | poriums of Italy, and, for the first time since the 
of 

felony, in England, that the reader should unuer- | find themselves forming a distinct nationality and 
stand that all the blank forms of promissory notes | owning allegiance to one government. This is the 
are issued by the goverument—cach being stamp-| evident destiny of Italy, and the despots of tho 


ed or taxed in proportion to the amount promnis- | Continent, in Ieazuo together can do nothing to 
her, as she stood in the moonlight, looking more | © 





promissory note is taxed ten shillings, but should | pl 
au 
tel 


—because a note over two hundred pounds in | necessities, Italy will never be satisfied. Nor 
amount is liable to a tux of fifteen shillings, 


Perhaps we ought not, 
therefore, to complain that in Teaming the stat-|¢r’s house, Carlton was duly announced, and a 
utes reference seems to have been had chiefly to | 8¢ 
Dirds and animals fitfor game. But it is not at 
all inconsistent with this end to include in such 
laws singing birds, that now are left almost with- 
One would suppose that a 
civilized man would mark his superiority over a 
savage by a greater appreciation of things beauti- 
ful, But no savage nation in the world, that we 
are aware of, furnishes examples of such wanton 
destruction of harmless birds os exists among 


protected game birds, as we are informed. But 
when the present laws were adopted, former pro- 


nothing to check the gross and needless destruc- 
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But farmers and townspeople have an interest j 


in the moditication and improvement of our pres- 
ent game laws. It is right to protect deer, trout, 
partridges, quails, and such like; giving them an 
unmolested breeding and rearing season; but ev- 
ery farmer and every townsmun has an interest in 
the protection of very many other species of crea- 
tures except those coveted for table. 
- Birds are the staunch friends of every man that 
Tuises fruit, grain or grass. They are the consti- 
tutional check put upon depreduting insects. Lv- 
ery cherry that a robin eats he pays for at least 
five hundred times over by countless and name- 


was safe, Tho evidences of forgery were beyond 
the reach of any one, and the merchant chuckled, 
and laughed, and calling A. one side, told him he 
and his friend had arranged to frighten him in 
order to get security. 

A. looked chop-fallen and,as might be supposed, 
was angry. He took thearm of Carlton and walk- 
ed away, muttering to himself many severe things 
upon the knavery of man and the short tenare of 
human friendship. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Carlton. 

A. told him the whole story; und Carlton then 
requested that they should return to the merchant's 
house. A. for a long time refused, not uuderstaud- 
ing the object to be accomplished. 

When our heroes had re-entered, the merchant 

seemed surprised—but soon regained his self pos- 

session at the raillery of Carlton, who exclaimed: 

“A capital joke!” 

“I'm satistied!” exclaimed the merchant. 

“ Are you certain of it?” inquired Carlton. 

“Quite.” 

“Well,” said Carlton, “ before you are sure that 

you are right, always take care that iu your greedy 

avarice for extra interest you do not write two 

hundred and cleven pounds upon 2 two hundred 
‘Ball? 

ig because they sell no tickets A. shrieked with laughter, and cleared a flight 

r their concert, and pass around no hat after | of stairs with threo leaps, while Carlton followed, 

heir performance. in at glee. The merchant, as may be presumed, 

And yet one would think that the service and | lovked at the stamp with lack lustre eye, and re- 
¢ songs of birds were their vices. The eager- | signed himself to the refiection that in compound- 
ess of boys to kill them, the ruthless destruction | ing a felony he had lost all which before his wick 
{them around towns and cities, principally on | be had been justly entitled. 
the: Subbath days, by boys, apprentices, aud 







































































Woodpeckers, mecadow-larks, blue- 














They never boast of their ser- 




















They make no demand upon the farmer, 
They 











insect plague under all discouragements, and wen 
it] 
‘hese services, they also bring to us an amount of 



















































































THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


LATE arrival from Europe has brought to us 
the famous speech of Count Cavour in the Sar- 
inian Chambers, on the bill passed, by an im- 
nense majority, to annex tho Pontifical States and 
‘he two Sicilies to the Piedmontese Kingdom. In 
t we have foreshadowed a startling ground for 
talian progress, to which it may ever after lool 








ent in hunting them, but asa matter of mer- 
handise, bids fair to extirminate smull birds in 






























































ack, as from time to time it may be tempted to 
ivergo from the right path, and require the cor- 
ection of a master’s eye. The difference between 
his policy and that of Garibaldi, Count Cavour ex- 
plains at the outset, and gives his reasons for con- 
. 2 } sulting Parliament. He does not abandon the 
ensive and painstaking efforts have been made | question of the incorporation of Rome and Venice 
introduce foreign birds into our neighborhood. | into the great scheme of Italian liberty, but only 
undreds of the English skylark have at several postpones it, saying it is neither opportune nor 
fferent importations boen brought over. At} honest to go to Rome, so long as that city is occu- 
They regularly | pied by French troops. With regard to Venice, ho 
rveed on Long Island. They may be heurd sin jays, when we convince Europe that we are capa- 
g in the air for many miles back, and wre grad-| pie of delivering her unaided, it will no longer op- 
y their b But we | pose the fulfilment of this great duty, and a few 
¢ in danger of losing them again. The German | months he thinks will suffice to change entirely the 
cumstances which at present prevent their adop 
ion. Garlbaldi smothers his old resentments in 


fhe face of such opinions boldly entertained and 


arket, to tickle the pulate of gourmands. This | expressed, and suffers himself to be influenced by 
vil, like all others, is largely the result of igno-| ¢ 


re then ruthlessly destroyed, nests broken up, | dj; 
wes taken, and whole Generations shot, in the | y, 
ins of their federal heads. 

This grievance has been especially felt around 
lew York and Brooklyn. Two or three very ex- 
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8 from his only in the greater caution which his 
raining dictates. Europe now sees the star of 
taly rapidly rising, and soon it will shine with all 
c t he brilliancy of a great planet in the system of 
ing line upon lino and | nations. During the last twelve years the policy 
Victor Emmanuel has been guided by the prin- 
ple of national independenco, and now the [tal- 
L ian people turn towards Rome, the Eternal City, 
on exist a public sentiment that would put an | ypon which rest the glorious memories of’ so mun 
enturies, a3 destined to become the splendid capi- 
al of the Italian Kingdom. Venetia cannot be 
reconciled to Austria, and no concession, no favor, 
COMPOUNDING A FELONY. no possible arrangement can induce the Venetians 
HE compounding a felony, in all civilized coun-| to give up their aspirations which urge them to- P 
tries, is deemed u serious crime; and, in Eng-| wards the great Kalian family. Venice, then, 


ust become one of the great commercial em- 











struction; if all schools would give to boys some | | 
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ig for the birds? 






















the incident with the case of compounding u | fall of the Roman Empire, the Italian people will 


d to be paid. For instance, a two hundred pound | prevent 24,000,000 of as brave and intelligent 


le a8 any under the sun from accomplishin, 
ny larger sum than two hundred pounds be writ-| Without Rome as its capital, and without V 
non the paper, the instrument would not be valid | as one of its vital commercial as well as poli 


peo- 
it. 





likely that the European governments will perse- 
Mr. A., of London, a young man with an exten- | vere in a policy which would tend to prevent the 
sive acquaintance, in the year 1815, had been in| consummation of this destiny. They cannot pre- 
the habit of having his notes discounted at the | vent or defeat tho natural aspirations of a people 
house of an avaricious merchant at High Holborn. | to possess the memorials after they have seized 
His endorser was a friend, who permitted him, | upon the substance of their former greatness. 
when occasion required, to write his endorsemenis | Their own stability and the ‘trunquility of Europe 
himself—and he was not a little skillful at writing | depend upon the renunciation of such a policy, 
his friend’s name. In the course of time, how-} and we think with Count Cavour, that a brief’ pe- 
ever, those friends had a serious quarrel, and A.|riod only is necessary to convince them of that 
was charged by his old friend with forging his| fact. Italy ought to be restored to her proper 
name—and the merchant actually threatened to | rank among the nations of the world, and then the 
indite A. tor forgery. Cabinets of Europe may make such arrangements 

A. thought it a severe case, and was certain that | regurding the continental territory as will secure 
even the suspicion of forgery would injure his | tor the future the political equilibrium, and muin- 
business and. all his prospects in life. He quickly | tain undisturbed the public peace. Austria has no 
called upon the merchant and offered him a per-} sympathy with Italy or Germany, and she should 
son’s name as a sccurity to the amount of several | be entirely excluded from their territory, taking in 
notes. The merchant, on hearing the name of the } licu of her claims there, Turkey in Europe, whose 
person, was satisfied, and agreed to give up the | condition conforms to her peculiar theories of gov- 
several notes, on recciving a note for the fulljernment. The power of Russia should find acoun- 
amount from the gentleman who had been proposed | terpart in the whole of Germany, under the rule of 
as security. Prussia, which is the most progressive of tho 

Accordingly, one very pleasant morning, A.|nothern governments, and Italy would then hold 
and his new friend, Carlton, walked arm in arm|in check the ambition of France, who would be 
into Holborn to see the merchant. Carlton knew | compelled to keep within her own borders. These 
nothing of the transaction than that his name was | considerations must have an influence in the Con- 
to supply that of some other person—and request-| press which must decide, at no distant day, the 
ed that he might know no more of it. questions at issue between Austria and Sardinia, 
When they arrived at the merchant money lend- | and Count Cavour, being cognizant of this, wisely 
counsels the Italian people to be patient, and in 
good time they will have the proud satisfaction of 
seeing Victor Emmanuel on the throne of the 
Kingdom of Italy, their nationality acknowledged, 
and their influence recognized in all the Cabinets 
of Europe, 

































































ene followed. 
“My. Carlton,” said the merchant, “I have sev- 
eral notes here belonging to Mr. A., which I am 
not satistied with. He tells me that you are will- 
ing to give a new note for the amount of them.” 
Carlton nodded an assent. 
“ Well,” said the merchant, “that is all right. 
John, go get a stamp for two hundred pounds.” 
John went as he was ordered, and the merchant 
began to cast the interest on the several notes. 
When John arrived, the sum due was found to be 
two hundred and eleven pouuds. A. assented to 
that sum as correct, and the note signed by Carl- 
ton was accordingly written for that amount. 
As soon as it was signed the merchant gave up 
the smaller notes to A., who coolly tore them up 


2 +a 

Liperty.—When I sce tho spirit of liberty in 
action, I see a strong principle at work; and this, 
for a while, is all I can possibly know of it. The 
wild gas, the fixed air is plainly broke loose; but 
we ought to suspend our judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor is 
cleared, and we sec something deeper than the agi- 
tation of a troubled and frothy surface. I must be 
tolerably gure, before I venture publicly to con- 
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tion of small birds. 





gratulate men upon a blessing, that they have real- 


and threw the remnants into the fire. So far all| jy received one. 
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Origiual. Meanwhile Fanch i i 
2 on tr cour- H E . ; i 
REPLY TO NED JACKSON. teously and guid, Your room i ready when 9G] Nenu caliton wage ena ero | 7 aggared him that the pleasure of his company 
ba 1 ck ot said, oom > C u i eas rf 00 ET O give uy 

WHER te tiny plumule epringeth wisn (0 go." ne landlord was called away. 1| talkative, witty, lively as the rest. ‘Tho surly Ory | sides, rest seemed necessary to my andy eee Be: 
Ana ne mals golyeton shroud, y 8 my chamber. Was the only drawback to our amusement. oe 


‘ tp Oe He e 
“ Allow me,” said Fanchon, “the honor to show | took no part in our fun, health 


Bathe it in an emerald cloud, When I again saw Annette 


This the lesson which it readeth itto you.” ‘Then with a skip or two she wentto| .... she tripped and 


















i i ‘ ¢ sees tone : danced triumphantly up to me. 
To a joyous heurt Hke mine: ning 0 whom she had given the child. “ Herr Phi-| One day at Cransac became eight. Every eve-|_ “Isn’t it cue! airy that one of us can 
He who giveth all we needett, on ner, you are very unmannerly to your little | ning 1 packed up for the next morning, and in the|due your obstinacy, and tame a half wild oe 
Saves the gem within the shrine. Lis 7 “Ae a you fee ison laughs a you? sans, ynorning unpacked again, Fanchon faithfully kept | like Herr Vou Orny?” said she laughing. one 
iss her ha aud asic hor pardon. uw then | her promise, and teazed me more severely than her| “TI believe it truly, t ith such “p 1 
eoerue bam sorwele er sndess, Held the little one’s hand before his mouth. He| philosopher, who remained indifferent Yo all her| means as those FOR ‘creme aes h Powerful 
And the spring, with joy ea ladness smiled gloomily and scareely looked up. railery. Never was I teazed more delightfully, nor | with you would have conquered me. But I i 
Leaves old winter in the feat 'y ‘ Then, sprang she to me and said, “TI have the | more keenly. How could I sce the pretty, delicate, | him less the fine manner with which you ee. 
Tis the message which it briugeth honor.” She flew before me up the stuics wd] volutic fair form of Fanchon. floating around me? | him capitulate than the reward you gave Tenate 
Yo the heurt where shadows ini; opened the door of a neat little rvom. She had tot tele only too decply how dangerous she was to| She stood suddenly still, and smiled sil nly 
0 yaruitook: ai Jeave behind thee wait Some ‘time before [ came. I apologized for | my peace, and armed myself in vain, Her whole] gratefully upon me with indescribable areas and, 
verything which doth sppull. my slowness, [ was an invalid, : 4 being was formed to exite the most glowing pas-|” “ At least I think,” T continued, “that T also 
sWhen'young sniniaor twivies tile toacee s You will become periectly well with us,” she| sions. Of this, she herself, scarcely entered into | may be bold enough to ask for as Sweet, @ reward, 
ane yerlinide fur oar Lait . out ‘tho baths of Cransac do wouders, as you is ixtecncth year, thought not. With youthiul as was given to him unasked.” 
nd our brow beneath reposes . levity she played among the arrows of Cupid with-| She gazed at me with a very stranj ierci 
‘Till we feel the thorns ure there; “I know not a word of it, lovely Fanchon. Havo | out knowing their fearfulness. She united with all | look, whil eep h Set ae 
This the lesson which it tells me— you mineral waters then? at a : Sucilenly sue turned round and danced ees 


Lightly wear the laurels now, 


the charms of youthful grace the true spirit of | Suddenly she turned round and danced away, tril- 
: If they cluster heavy on thee 


“The most celebrated in the whole world. Vis- | childhood. What flattering or tender speech was | ling a song. I did not receive the reward, 

















ee a bary oO! iters come indeed from Toulouse und Montpellier. | said to her she understood not in its full meaning, | indeed suspected, that even with her. ith be 
Auoens wllieurely: pies oe thy: brow. No one leaves us except perfectly well and de-| and with unconscious rosuery she turned the se- | sister ¥anchon, Thad been only the Leoduetenl 
¢ When rich autumn ope’s her coffers, lighted, : rious to a witty joke. fool in the play, and had set down to my own ac- 
4 Lays her treasures ut our feet, _* Bue who could leave you, sweet Fanchon, de-} often belicved that in truth a deeper feeling | count what in truth had been done only trom sym- 

a Bids us share the wealth she offers lighted? for me reigned in her bosom, when she was silent, | pathy for Orny. 
ranting metenne Neh We eteet= “Leave me to iako caro of that, sir, I know) when with delight her look rested on me, and an|— The week flew by far too soon. T often regretted 
su thslite huth its wants supplied s how to tease people, so that they are glad to yet | inexpressible soul-beaming smile trom her eyes | that {had prolonged yny stay with this charming 
To the soul of pure desir rid of me. scemed to say to me, “I live in thee, unbelicver!” | family at Cransac. For I became more closely 
Leuvenly food is not denied. _O! Ipray you do me the honor to tease me a| But no indeed. That was only her childlike kind- | and intimately interwoven with these hearts, 
little? i ness, a certain true-heartedness, which, on account | Fanchon’s beauty made an impression upon ma, 

When the storm-king beals the roll-call “Phat is casily done. But now I must take my 


‘To the spirits of the air, 
Aud the tempest hosts are marching 
Vo the deasb-dirge of the year: 


i - of her want of experience, on account of her want | which thoroughly destroyed my former peace and 
liule sister away from the philosopher below.” of knowledge of the world, was intimately united | quiet. I loved the girl’ with ‘an increasing pas- 
Who, if I may ask, is he whom you cull the| with the natural delicacy of her spirit. She re-| sion, and was the more unhappy, as I was too 





Rail tata e philosopher?” a t mained what she was, and felt for me nothing | strongly convinced that she had’ no idea, no con- 
Whe Hold wtivet dope Ing mutt “An extremely amiable, accomplished, pleasant | more than for the others whom she would please | ception what sach a passion could be. ‘Sho was 
And the trost-king locks our cutfins young miu, whose ouly failings aro that he can-| by her great frankness. Coquettish or intriguing, | neither more reserved nor more intimate with me 
In the jee-vaults he hag hewn; not laugh, rarely speaks, and when he doe: in the true meaning of the words, she was not and | than she had been at first. 
Then the primer-book of Natu-e isfied with nothing, He calls himsel( {err Von| had no cause to be. For she pleased and won the Hitherto, I confess, I had flirted with women, 
Shows her pictures to our eye, Orny, aud is a visitor at the baths, who wishes 


‘And we sce liie’s batt! 4 heart of every one, and knew, too, that she pleas-| without a thought on the subject. But Fanchon 
Wisloee so a oe ca lilets them op account of their sulphur smell like the in-) cd. This did not make her vain, but only guve to| was my first love, I needed all my vigilance and 
soeee ane pen atits Fronrpa, | feral regions.” her that charming frankness, that kindly ingcnious- | attention, to govern my conduct, in order not to 


A courtesy with these words, and she had dis-| ness to all the world, so characteristic of children | make myself ridiculous. The maiden even ap- 
appeared. 1 confess the maiden was charming 











. F with whom every one gladly plays. She was wo-| peared to me as a being from another world. 

THE INN AT CRANSACG, enough to teaze one like me. I determined to re-| man enough to aie with caste, and. knew what Sfeanwhile the hour of departure arrived. And 

BY HEINRICH Z8CIIOKKE main the next day at Cransac, and try the baths. | was becoming to her. And that feminine delicacy, | in truth I was very glad when it came, how pain- 

a Where should I find pleasanter society and ac-| that virgin nobility, which is always united with | ful socver it might be to my heart. 

“ HAT place is that before us?” I asked the | commodation? I was unxious to recover. innocence, gave to her manners a dignity which| I felt as if [were parting from my own family, 

postillion. But in my chamber [ wanted amusement, I] permitted’ no one who approached. her, to forget | when the postillion drove up, and we should de- 

“Cransac, sir.” went down to sce the beautiful butterffy, Fanchon. | that ic must not o’erstep the bounds of propriety, | part. But no one felt as Idid. Herr and Frau 

econ Can we stay thero comfortably over | She fluttered around, heaven knows where. There | without forfeiting forever her esteem. Albert were as kind at my departure as on my ar- 
night?” 


i was no one to amuse me but Herr Von Orny, who] At the same time it seemed as if the misanthrope | rival. Orny as cold and sullen as one need he 
“Lbelieve so. It is an excellent inn; far and | was drumming 2 tune with his fingers on the win-| Orny had stronger claims over her than any other. | when leaving an inn on a journey, Fanchon, who 
wide none betier.” dow. I must confess that he was a man whose personal | had never appeared to me so charming as at this 

This was delightful to me, for I felt very w ed him about the power of tle waters; he | appearance was pleasing. [ven his gloomy air, moment, when I was leaving her forever, appeared 
It is no trifi¢, searecly half recovered from s said, “Thev smell even at a distance like rotten | his melancholy disposition, had some attractions ;| unchanged. She wished us both, with equal kind- 
ness, aguin to set out upon a journey of many hun- ’ Lsaid that I had not purposely come on| it gave to his smile, which he rarely exhibited, 2| ness and affection, a happy journey, added some 
dred miles. My regiment lay at Perpignan, and I yaccount. He replied, “So much the better | double value. While all in the world was not right | droll merriment, and scemed to add it for the pur- 
came from Nautes fine distance! And from] for you.” I thought the country appeared to be] to him, he did everything justly; and while he had pose of mitigating the unpleasantness of a depart- 
Perpignan a pleasant march at the head of my | pleasant. He auswered, “ What does that siynify | somethiug continually to complain of, he was the | ure, which could not be wanting at a separation of 
company through Catalonia, where already so] if the men are so much the more unpleasant? A} most warm-hearted of men. [came into the room| persons who had spent days and weeks in o 
; many brave Frenchman had found their grave. [| prison decorated with beautiful landscapes is pref: | once, when Fanchon, while he sat with folded arms | charming and delightful society with each other. 





ry. 














felt myself very much out of humor. erable.” “ Yet a Fanchon might one endure, even | that he might not see her, was brushing the hair| Little Annette only displayed more emotion and 
We drove into the little village, which is char-|in a prison!” I added, “As well as a hornct,| from his forchead, and trying to smooth the wrin- feciing. She held my band a long time; then sud- 


mingly situated at the foot ot its pvooded Aills, | which continually buzzes around one’s head.” Kles of his brow. Leonfoss tis Sight deeply on denly zon Avo a ens alter a wate abe Ie 
Thomas, my servant, sprang off and helped me out my scren a kindled my jealousy. But she thought so little of | turned, she brought a fresh-blown moss-rose, 
of the carriage, The landlord, a jovial man led me ete then How avon ery scram! jflond. } it, that, athouzh her parents entered with me, she| wave it to me with one hand, while in the other 
into the parlor, after he had given his orders to his | stood at the other window, what had happened. j| chauged not her position in the slightest degree, | she showed me a faded one, which T immediately 
servants about my lnzzage. would help him. There stood Fanchon before him, | but indulged her humor again, at which we all] recogntzed as the one which I had given to her on 
The room, which was very neat, spacious and | with) a sweet, supplicating gesture, a ncedie in her | laughed. When the conversation turned upon his | the first day of my arrival. She spoke not a word. 
clean, was full of little girls Somesaton the table, | uplifted hand, with whieh she had pricked him in| departure she gave her opinion with tine Iudi-| A sweet melancholy o’erspread her face. When 
some under the tables; some were climbing about | the shoulder. “ Do you know, sir, that we hornets | Crous gravity, ‘ 2 ; now I kissed her hand at parting, she fell upon my 
j the windows; some of the smaller ones were play- | can sti This is the least of my punishuucnts,| “Do go with the Captain to Spain, That is the| neck, kissed me, and sobbing bitterly, hasted 
p ing on the floor. A full grown girl about sixteen | tremble for the greater.” | true paradise of misanthropes. There, whosoever | away. 












years old held an iufant in her arms, and danced ) “Then you would break his heart,” said I. meets another, kills him, and you, Herr Von Orny,| I now for the first time observed tears in tho 


vith it among the others, In the corner of the] «Q we ‘can not do that with Herr Vou Orny!” | will get rid of nen in one way or the other.” eyes of Fanchon and her mother. 
. room sat a young man, his head resting upon his 





she added, and went quickly away. ‘ Her sister Annette had Hy same puoyant mati, We stepped into the carriage and rolled away. 

The young man grumbled and left the room. Jn} the sume quickness and delicacy of mind, only she 218549 oy Aes = E 5 
trurh eetuuge scene tome. For never in my life {was more childlike. Bur from time to time she| For the first hour we,convereet pee ero 
had I seen a mau of his youth, who scemed to have | displayed far more warmth of fecling than Fan- Von Orny sat gloomily in one orn ‘isagreeatilo 
so much knowledge of the world and of life, and| chon. I might say, she was endowed by nature ze, and I in the other: ‘ ra De oblied to re- 
so fine & personal appearance, so surly and so in-| with a heart more keeuly susceptible of the emo- | to ne. It was not Ploasan on or I could Nave 
sensible to the bantcring railery of a pretty girl. | tions of the good and the beautifal than the for- | strain my feelings in re Ea with teare in her 
I would not stay alone, I went inro the openjimer. This appeared even in her countenance, in | wept like a child. em ben, ‘ 
air, observed for amusement the environs of the | the play of her features. It is impossible to de- eyes, constantly floate He ore me miteto Tons 
house, and entered the adjoining garden, where | scribe the spirit-like appearance which glowed in| The next day it was pane Gene 
Fanchon’s youngest sister, Annette, was watering | her features. I may say her whole being was eth-| louse, and the hee 7 bul being talkative, 
the flowers. I looked with pleasure upon the ac-|ereal, In her external appearance she was very | companion, without, ower, j ane somnechiage 
tivity of this wonderfully beautiful creature. IJ similar to her sister, in form, carriage, voice and | only opened Die COT ther a ea Cane 
praised the happy father. This angel, on the bor-| features. But in her a}! appeared more noble, with-| to find fault with. The county von haraied 
ders of childhood, yet with ail its simplicity and | out having it in my power to give the reason. A | sone began to be picturesque. 7 a with the hu- 
: - 7 innocence, and still in the budding charms of wo-| wonderful dignity combined with innocence, The with natural scenery, but not a Meant fone 
to be pleased, but took it, notwithstanding. manhood, would thus floating among the fiowers, | features of her face were more regular. We might} man race. “The people are one om “his 

“ You are highly blessed, landlord,” I said point- | in a picture, have becn regarded as the ideal of an{ suy, she'was more beautiful than Fanchon; but] with their folly or their malice?” he aa E ts 
ing te the swarm of little ones. “Are they all | enraptured artist. twas impossible to say which was the most lovely. | the same in palaces as in cottages. on ie 
yours?” 1d that th for th der’s sake,” “Who comes ?” said she, without looking around | It afforded me intense anterest fe observe the re- | haps # torment to others; but I am so becat 

would that they were, for the wonder 's sake,” | when she heard my footsteps. semblances, differences and preferences of these | are so to me. é 

said Herr Albert, the landlord, ‘bat only about} «A thief!” said 1. B two glorious beings. “Anmetto was more attached} “Still the beautiful Fanchon did not seem ot 
halt of them are mine; the rest are playmates who} «What will he steal?” asked she, laughingly,|to me. Heir Von Orny pleased her less, on ac-| a torment to you!” he added; “or seat tha te 
have come on account of (he name-day of my third | without, however, seeing me. count of his gloomy, and occasionally eccentric | enough to be unjust to the loveliest and mos 
daughter.” : “ Annette’s prettiest flow: character. “Something so displeases me,” said | nocent creature under heaven. , 

“And how many children have you, Herr Al-| Then she set down her watering pot, and haif| she, ‘I love the sky blue and clear.” With child-| «J do not deny,” he replied, “ that. children are 
bert?” shyly came to me and said, “{ would like to see| like confidence she told me all her secrets, asked | the angels of light, in this dark and dreary world. 

(Six girls, no more.” : that myself.” my advice on all things; even on her dress what| And Fanchon is a genuine child. I shunned tho 

“}eaven help you! All girls? Six girls?” I glanced around and saw a half-blown moss | she should wear, I must decide, and give my opin-| girl, but I had never in my life seen one more 

“God be praised? you should have said, Cap-| rose. “May I pluck it?” I asked ion on the dress of others. My words seemed to| lovely. I would have remained longer at Cransac, 
tain. A father cannot wish a happier lot, if his! “A thief should not ask!” she replied, and | have great weight, for the seclusion of tho place suited me, as wellas 
girls are pretty. For some of their charms cou- | handed me a small pait of scissors to cut itoff with.| I confess this child captivated mo very much. | the stupid good nature of the people, who at least 
tinually reflect back upon him. All the world ca-} “J don’t steal for myself!” I said. Annetic knew how to entreat so sweetly and touch-| understood not how to gloss over their folly or 
resses him; for the maidens win the world’s eye.) “To whom will you give the rose?” she in-| ingly, tha after the cighth day of my stay at Cran-| their spite. But I staid not because Fanchon was 
rhis {have already observed, and thank Fanchon | quired. sac I had firmly determined on my departure, I] there.” Ci 
fur When she is gone, they treat me civilly on | " “To the loveliest girl in Cransac.” saw myself compelled to yield to her, if Herr Vou] “ What a contradiction?” I exclaimed. 
Annette’s account. When Aunette’s away, then| “Well, sir, I'l permit t But do you know| Orny, who was to travel with me to Perpignan, and] “ None at all!” he added, “ the girl would per- 
for Julietta; next for Kate, then for Celestine, then | the young girls of Cransac? You have hardly} who was more urgent to go than I, would wait haps have been able to destroy all the fruits of my 


for Lison, and those that may follow.” been here an hour.” two days; for it was agreeable for me to bave| painfully acgnired knowledge of the world, and of 


land, apparently in a reverie, regardless of the 
noise of the children, or the grace of the dancer, 
eRe “ Be still!” said the landlord, as he entered the 
> room with me, “ Annette, take the noisy troop out 
into the yard, and you, Fanchon, prepare tho 
room, for the stranger, No.8. He remains over 
night. 
‘At this command Annette, a beautiful angel of 
about fourteen years, led the whole troup of litue 
ones out. Fanchon, the dancer, made only a slight 
graceful salutation, danced up to the young man 
in the reverie, and said, “Sir Philosopher, oblige 
me alittle by holding my youngest sister.” And 
with these words suc placed the child which she 
had in her arms, upon his knee. He did not stem 
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“Yet you must confess, Herr Albert, the pres-| “I only know the most beautiful one.” Herr Von Orny for a travelling companion. myself, to make a fool of me, or double sy inis- 
pect is nota pleasant one. They will all by and| “You excite my curiosity, sir. May I go with! I was astonished when Herr Von Orny came| cry.” A Ae 
dy get married, and you will loose them from your | you? and asked for a few days delay. “Inve you us he spoke and ceased. I attempted in vain 





house.” “T pray you to stand still only a moment,” Tre-| talked with Annette?” ] inquired. “This I had | to prolong the conversation about. the family of 
| é See eer iea Lolveeeayuiy dado. aed aucitited Ie Pits oe S toekar the wreath | not expected from your iron determination.” Herr Albert, with whom he had staid about a qua 

y capital at interest, when I give away my daugh- | which encircled her full auburn locks. “ ANY? said bo, and put hi ] his ir of 2 your. He replied not, howaver, unless oc- 
ters. t shall be a grandfather, and the young] “ Youarewrong, you are wrong! My sister Fan- t nd put his hand over his face, | ter of a yer pl , 

















! d u see a as if he would conceal a blash or 2 faint smile that | cassionally by a nod of the head, or a shrug of the 
wives will bring their children to me. There is a | chon is the most beautiful.” : was stealing upon him, “1 could not at last deny | shoulders. . 

. new source of cijoyment.” “How can you contradict me, charming An-| the poor child, when my refnsal drew tears from] He had already told me at Cransac, that it was 

“Youu are good at consolation, Herr Albert. But{ nette? Will you bo a judge in your own case? If 


0 0. her. Imust enter into a capitulation with the lit-| his intention to travel with me to Perpignan, and 
six fine boys instead of girls, would not they have | t now declare that to ine you are the fairest of the | tle witch, and she coaxed from me a week, under] to leave me there. Of his business I know noth- 
tude you proud ? 7 fair, in Cransac, what can you say against it,” the promise then to make no objection. When I{ing. At the second post beyond Carcassone he 

“Boys? Merciful heaven? The wild fellows by| “Nothihg, only that you lave proved to me finally consented—and_ how otherwise could I do?| found a map on the wall. He stood a long time 


their rows and fights would make my hair gray | that to you the loveliest maiden always is tbe onc] she fell upon my neck, in « fitof jov fore i i vrote somothing in 
before its time, whilo with my daughters I grow | nearest to you, and is not that gross flattery !” eu y in a fit of joy, aud gave mej before it, rubbed his forehead, w 


7 a kiss. She was entirely overcome.” his pocket-b. ! aid to me, “It is bet 
young again. Wheu the sons became of age the! “Not flattery! but the greater credit to you on} “Ohl” said I, “for such « reward one would oe That ueald travel to" Marseilles and from 
first would fail in merchandise, the second become | account of the truth.” willingly sell a traveling companion.” thence to Italy.” 

acripplo for his country, the third be shotdend,| Thus the discussion went on. She kept thorose.| “It depends on you, sir, to travel when you| However, ho again took a seat in the carring®- 
tho fourth a rover over land and sea, the fifth a | Now she led me to ail the flowers. In x short timo| please; my word only binds myself. But itwould| We rode during the night; the moon shone bright 
bangler in his calling, the sixth more cunning than | we became well acquainted with cach other. Be-| be agrecable to me to accompany you ou yourjly. There was something deeply impressive in 
his futher. This profitoth not. fore the evening passed off I was 60 with the! journey to Pepignan.” riding slowly over the mountains, the jagyed edges 





















































of whose forests and peaks were drawn in sharp a , 
outline on the sky. cealed, for I wished not gratitude, but love. Iwas 
Suddenly Orny, who hitherto appeared to have | afraid that tender tie would be broken if I appear- 
beon asleep, turned round to the side of the car-| ed before my love as a benefactor. 
riage, to observe the country. “ Meanwhile, I knew not that my bosom friend 
«°What ruin is that on the mountain?” he asked | supported the mother and daughter, with my 
the postillion. money, in a peculiar sense of the word for him- 
“Tho Castle Louvre!” he replied. sclf; that he made use of their poverty, and of my 
“Truc!? said Herr Von Orny; “and above} mouey, to procure for himself the possession of 
there is the road to Sigean?” .,| the girl; that, while I hambly adored her inno- 
“Certainly!” answered the postillion. “Andit| cence and piety, sho betrayed me; that I, like a 
is hardly four wecks since, on that very road, on a | simple fool, was satisfied to become her husband 
bright moonlight night like the present, a carringe | in the emergency, when the consequences of her 
with travelers was surprised by robbers, My | shameless intercourse with my friend threatened 
brother-in-law, Matthew, who drove it, was mur-| to expose her to public disgrace. This I learned 
dered.” very unexpectedly and accidentally. 
“And from Belloc, how far are we?” inquired “T was in dispair, and fell into a raging fever. 
ry. After my recovery I heard from different persons, 
“4 short half-mile,” replied the postillion. to whom [had never confided it, the history of my 
Orny then threw himself back into the corner of | betrayal. Indeed, the seducer as well as his mis- 
the carriage and said nothing further, tress attempted aguin to entrap me. I repelled 
Lattentively looked at the dark colossal ruins of } them both. From that day this Judas was my 
tho old castle. They exhibited, in the wild, still| bitterest enemy. He publicly insulted me. We 
solitude, strangely illuminated by the moon, atru-| met. [shot him through the arm. While bleed- 
ly magical appearance. Indeed, I never Juok at ing, he swore death and destruction against me. 
such ruins without experiencing a peculiar feel- . 
ing of melancholy and sadness. For I involunta- | cd me from Toulonse. 
rily think of the long series of bright and gloomy 
days of those who there once laughed and wept, 
were born and died, from the first ancestors down 
to the latest grandchild. And the mighty image 
of the transitoriness of all things connects itself 
at last with the overthrow of their own house. 


“This castle does not appear to have stood a|cnough to give me a receipt therefore,’ 
Jong time deserted,” I said to the postillion. 


“Tt may have been eight or ten years since it| Von Orny, you will do well to visit the Countess 


was burnt down, with all who were there,” he re-| Von Louvre, and demand from her an_acknowl- 
plied. i 


der this assistance, while my name remained con- 


One day a traveller came 
son whom he songht—and for which purpose I 


ceived my allowance—he told me in confidence; 
‘Herr Von Orny,’ said he, ‘ fam commissioned to 


I took the 


3) 

“Vorrible! And through what circumstances | ¢ss is your mother, 
came so great a misfortune?” I asked. 
Ve replied: “Why the people of the country |} in Scotland, are in the packet. 
had assembled at the outbreak of a revolution. | position, 
The rulers were hated on account of their ster 


The proofs thereof’ partly 


duty of your mother to provide for you in future.’ 


burnt down. Tho castle belonged to a rich coun- 
tess. She was burnt.” 

“False!” suddenly exclaimed Herr Von Orny. 

“Well, sir!” added the postillion, “I had it 
from the mouths of very credible people, who told 
me so. A young man also, who was born in the | gucdoc, to her ancestral castle, Louvre, where she 
castle, and who was said to be the son of the} would remain a few months. 
countess, but whom she would never acknowledge, 
was also burnt, Very respectable people have told | about my father, about my mother, and their cir- | b 
me, who knew all about it.” cumstances. He knew nothing about them; he 

“They have lied!” said Herr Von Orny. 


“Tr you do not believe me, or know better, why 


rapture and alarm. The traveler said to me, that 





and dashed ahead. 
“So you are acquainted with the matter?” said| ‘‘ Even the packet, which I broke open with a 
Ito Von Orny. 
“Likely cnougl 
very son who was burnt up there.” hesitated for so long a time to acknowledge me as 
“What! are you the son and representative of | their son. In the packet I found written declara- 
the old inhabitants of that castle?” 1 exclaimed, 
inastonisument. The history or the incident made | specting me in the hand writing of the Countdéss; 
a deep impression upon me. u certificate of baptism; depositions of my uurse, 
“Tam the son of! no one!” growled he. and of a farmer’s family unknown to me, by 
“ But you said just now you were ”— whom, probably, I had been brought up until my 
“Yes, indeed!” he answered, “that is no con- | fourth year; certicticates of my former foster fath- 
tradiction. er, the curate, and other papers, which unquestion- 
He appeared to observe my curiosity, and what | ably established, if not the legitimacy, yet the le- 
gruified me the more, he related to me, without | gality of my birth. 
imy asking him, the following particulars of his|_ “Oh how gladly did I leave the hated Toulouse! 
life. Thad. lost a friend, a sweetheart, but now I had 
TERR VON ORNY’S HISTORY. found a mother. I remembered my boyhood’s 
“Trou my fifteenth year L was brought up by | Ys, when T still lived with the old curate, and 
the curate of yonder village, the lizhts of which | 24 heard at times of the Conntess in the castle of 
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‘At tho same time I received a visit which call-| pride. 


to me; after I assured him that I was the real per-| [left ber. As Ld 


her shricking behind me different names, and giv-| sequently they fear no enemy and desire no peace 
had to go with him to the banker from whom I re-| i 


deliver to you this sealed packet; you will be good | porter to bolt the gate. 
tl 


g he ground, while [led out my horse. I mounted | him. In wealthy lands, the victor, in the duration 

packet and gave the receipt. He then said, ‘Herr | and rode away. 

around and saw sv: 
castle, and at the window above my shameless |other nations. It is not the fruit of his heroic 

edgement of your rights, as her son. The Count-} mother, 


“At tho wretched inn at Siegean I was to wait | lc hardly knows these terms. Heis the born slave 
from the hand of your father, recently deceased in } di 


Itadmits of no op-| night 2 confused noise uwoke me from sleep. 
Your former allowances cease. It is the | li 


A gleam of light fell upon the wall; a dark lantern | that they have to live with such fellow countrymen. 
ness and cruelty. It was then assaulted and allj Thus he spoke. ‘Whereis my mother? Where} opened. I started from my bed, like amadman,| We had a difficult service, almost daily marches 
shall I find my mother? I exclaimed in joyous | seized the table and swung it around me. The} a 


jantern, with its bearer, fell to the ground. An-j| contended against us. 
fox the last eighteen years she had lived in Paris; | 0 

and that now, after a long adsence, and on ac-| swung it around me, until I was out of breath,|dream. And dream of what? Of Cransac and of 
count of her family affairs, she had gone to Lun- | ai 


“T in vain vexed the traveller with inquiries | hi 


that the unkhown began to move; he had only | very solitarily. My comrades often called me the 
knew neither of them personally, What he had | b i 


done was solely in consequence of the commission, | searched him. 
do you ask me?” grumbled the postillion, as lie] probably from the family of my deceased father. | a 


and along knife. [bound him hand and foot with | Bi 
turned himself to the horses, gaye them the whip, | The messenger was not a Frenchman, but an Eng-} th 


lishman. He had performed his duty and left me. | He soon came to himse! 
saw his situation. With the knife at his breast, I] been deceived 


trembiing hand, gave me no intelligence respecting | compelled him to confess what he wanted. 
,” replied he, “for I am the|the condition of my parents, nor why they had | m: 
mi 


wanted. They had hoped to surprise me aslecp | The sudden death of my father, who had left me a 
tions in the hand writing of my father; letters re- | and not to alarm me. 


and wimess, I received in all form a delivery of the | ¢d the order of the Legion of Honor, and soon 


15,000 livres annually. But all my papers, in re- | of Tarragona were stormed. I led my battalion, 
tu 


Countess. 


er accompanying proofs. I now desired to know | old friends. He scemed affected. 
her determinatio: 


“She was excessively agitated. ‘ Young man,’ 
she said at last, ‘I was never married. You may ‘ived at Perpignan, I learned from the Gene- 
conceive that I cannot acknowledge you as my|ral that my regiment lad departed, six days be- 
son, and thus at my time of life expose mysclf to | fore, to Catalonia. At tho same time he agreeably 
public ridicule and scorn. You are in the posses-| surprised me with # brevet. The Emperor had 
sion of papers, which—you perceive that 1 must|made me a Major. I hastencd to my regiment, 
strictly examine the nature of these papers, as well | and immediately entered on my duties. 
as your identity. Leave me your papers a few We fought against the Spaniards for two years, 
days for cxamination. Meanwhile I will give you | with alternate success. I will not here give a his- 
a home in my castle.’ tory of our campaigns. They are known, and the 
“These were her words. I now first perceived | decds of individuals disappear in the great mass of 
that she could not disown me, but must Jook upon | events. Only fhis will l say, for I can say it on my 
me as the blemish of her life, and deny me; that}own experience, that wo do the Spanish nation, 
her whole object, then, was to get my papers, my | aud especially the Catalonians, who withstood us 
only legal proofs, into her possession. [ gathered | so long, far too much honor, if we extol their hero- 
them up; explained to her my astouishinent that] ism to the skies. To have courage is indecd no 
no emotion for me reigned in her bosom; ds cd | merit to men, and worthy of no admiration. Tho 
to her that I would uot give up my pap except | Catalonians, as well as the other Spaniards, havo 
before a court of justice; that [ gave her eight | indeed no more courage and endurance than other 
days for reflection; that I would wait her answer | nations. But the mass of people, especially in the 
at Siegean, and that theu I should institute legal } villages, are consumed by poverty and privation, 
procecdings, if at that time the feclings of a| vice, and aversiou to labor, ignorance and preju- 
mother did not predominate over those of family | dice. Such people grieve but littke when their 
wretched huts are burned down; they soon build 
“ She stood speechless. With an agitated heart| up again. If they have a couple of onions and a 
ened the castle steps I heard | crust of bread, they are content for the day; con- 


I pressed him 

aygrain to my breast, and whispered to him, “Ia 

Cransac is your cure.” I then left him. 
A 


ing orders: ‘Scize thut man! Let him not leave | because they have nothing to lose. It is otherwise 
the castle! Imprison him! Pursue him!’ Some | in civilized countries. The common Spaniard can 
frightened maids looked at me and called to the | in time of war live at foreign expense, pillage, aud 

I threw the old servant to | plunder; then he has more than peace provides for 


A shot was fired at me. Iturned } of the war, loses something of his prosperity; 
vants and huntsmen before the { hence the Spaniard is more obstinate in war than 


spirit, his magnanimity, his love of father-land. 


uring the appointed eight days. Daring the third | of his superiors, of his priests. There are among 


1 the Spaniards glorious, noble, lofty spirits, but the 
istened. Men were in my room, probaliy thieves. | number is very small. I pity these excellent nen, 


nd skirmishes. The soil and climate of the iand. 


Tho pleasantest moments 


ther uttered a suppressed groan. still madly | I enjoyed there were when I was alone, and could 


nd thought [was alone. I took up the lantern | Fanchon. 
and lighted a candle. All were asleep in the inn. | th 
n the floor lay an unknown man. 


Her image was so deep in my memory 
hat very frequently, for amusement, I cut our of 
I considered | paper, with a pair of scissors, her profile, and it 
im. as dead. I determined to give the alarm, and | was always admirable. 

hastily dressed mysclt. Meanwhile, I observed In Spain, even in the tedious garrison, I lived 


een stunned by the blow. I fell upon him and | misanthrope. In fact, [ had almost become thut, 


He had a loaded pistol with him, | of which I would gladly have cured Von Orny, 
ut Thad come to my conclusion by an entirely 

e ropes of my trunk, so that he could not escape. | opposite road to his, I had become indifferent to 
and groaned when he | maiec society; yes, I shunned it, not because [ had 

1, but because [ never hoped again to 
Not | find such charmiug persons as [ had met with in 
y monoy, not my life, but my papers, at the com-| the family of Albert. He who has enjoyed the 
and of the Countess, he with his comrade had } most delightful, asks not for the more common, 


On the floor also lay amask, | handsome property, aud the impossibility of with- 
“To spare the Countess, I made no alarm. The | drawing from military life, increased my uneaci- 
url remained my prisoner and witness. [ wrote | Ness. | he : 

the Countess by a messenger, that she must| In this uncomfortable condition I continued for 
ersonally, within four-and-twenty hours, come to | two years. They were rich in events and deeds, 
iezean and release the prisoner by an agreement | but which deserve rather to be forgotten than re- 
vith myself. In place of her appeared an atror-| lated. A ball under the walls of Tarrayona ended 
ey. The agreement was made. Before notaries | MY military career. Shortly before, I had receiv- 


eed, by means of which I came in possession of | after, the rank of Licutenant Colonel. The walls 


rn, I must leave sealed up in the hands of the |and a musket ball, which perforated my foot, 
threw inc to the ground. They had humanity 





have been glimmering for the last half hour Louvre. The people then only knew that she had 
* yiwht hand; through, the darkness. [ remand been as beautiful as miserable. Now I could dim- 


his calling forbade that idea. Iwas mistaken, [| Deen the canse of her misery. 
afterwards learned that I was the child of very dif- 2 t 
ferent people; that they had left me in his charge | C28le. TL was announced to the Countess. During 
during my fourth year} that he regularly received | "Re whole journey I had conned the part I was to 
fur me a considerable allowance; that he received | VAY before I should fall upon her bosom ats her 
instructions to give mean excellent education. son. I trembled lest the alarm and delight shonld 
“When Lasked him about my parents, he usual- | brevk her heart, 
ly answered, ‘Child, you ask too much from me. They led me to her chamber. The Countess 
Your parents have becn dead a long time; I never | entered, a noble form which impressed me with 
knew them; they have given you over tome; they | 7everence, and which still retained so much of 
pay me a considerable sum for yor; hence I sup- youthful beauty that I could scarcely believe she 
pose that you must own considerable property, was related to ime. She was nine-and-thirty years. 
but how much, or where, you will learn when you old, but she resembled a person who was hardly 
grow older.’ thirty. 4 ¢ 
“T ardently loved the old man, My heart felt Ladvanced towards her. My heart was sad. 
the need of attaching itself to some one, I was | £ Would have looked upon her, but my eyes were 
anhappy in having no parents, no heart to which [| dimmed with tears of joy. Twould have spoken, 
could cling, LT envied the poorest child in the vile | Pt my voice faltered in the overflowing of my 
lage the happiness of being embraced by a mother, sadness. I stammered forth my name. I told her 
an by 2 mother kissed. whence Lcame. Tasked if she had not mourned a 
“The pions old man gave me an excellent edu- Jost son. Isank upon iny knees, at ber feet, and 
cation in his way. He taught me the languages | @utmured the name of mother. 
aud the sciences. When I was fifteen years old She seemed alarmed, and said, “Young man, 
he carried me to Montpelier, anda year afterwards | compose yourself. What is your name? ‘To whom 
to Toulouse, in order to complete my scientific ed- | WOUld you go? Why do you weep? TI repented 
ueation. Chever saw him again, for he died; yet | ter upon my knees my history, and called her 
Lregularly received, every quarter, a certain ‘stim | Mother. > ve 
of money from a banker to whom the old man had |_“\‘ Young man, she answered, calmly,’ ‘ you are 
introduced me. [for along time believed it came | mistaken. Tum the Countess you seek, but I was 
from my venerable foster father; but [ learned | Ue¥er married, and am not now, and never have 
from the banker that he received the draft Y 
my allowance from different houses at Paris. 





ticed an unseemly joke apon your credulity, or 
“Twas happy. Who would not be, at that age? made you an instrament to annoy me. Arise. 
Thada glowing imagination; Ty poct. The| “1 arose, bewildered at her words. I had | just person in the world; because that once, when | Alts! [had too often thought of them. Yet many 
world beamed upon me in rosy light. L lived, | strenh to recover my self possession. T looked at |’ youth, you wore deceived by some persons who | fears withheld me. Vanchion was undoubtedly 
floated in love dreams. I knew not men; [ loved | her thoughtfully, and with emotion; but on her {1 





them all, with the unrestrained confidence of my | face lay not the sweet disquietude of a mother, 


whole soul. Thad more moncy than I needed. [| who was about to embrace a long lost son, but the 


could live happily, and aid many. [ had a friend | restles: ic V 
to whom I had attached myself with my whole Pride. She treated me like one who 1 


pv di 7 YY or} countof some dishonorable people we should nor | never loved me. [placed anew my peace aud con- 
soul; and still more, I for the first tlme experienc. | feignedly was an idiot, This grieved me; yet L|dispise the whole world. How many a nobie | tentment for a long while at hazard. Fanchion 


ed the bliss of loving and of being loved. All the | concluded that my precipitation or my em) 
blessings of life were showered upon me. Verily, | 


ra 


| ment was the cause of the Countess assuming such | ed you, have you coldly repulsed? Go not to Mar- 
Lappear to myself now a madman. 


T quietly and calmly placed betore her, | seilles, not to Italy; there you will not recover, 
“A few weeks distroyed all my blessedness, and | Scparaicly, my circumstances; I showed to her 


‘a tone. 


sobered me. I had entered my nineteenth year. | from my papers some of her own letters: 


the dit: | of Albert, you will find a cure. There they knovy | of first love had died away. I was independent, 

My love, whom I—no, not loved, but adored, as a| ferent certificates; her own written d tio i,that| you; there they have patience with your weak- | and the world before me. 
suint—was of good family; but with her mother,| When Lattained the age of majorily, she would | nesses; there they honor your virtues, And you| I struggled a long time with myself, and finally 
undertake to provide for me, and to secure to me, | know this family, Tell me, which member of the | decided to go, Where my reason forbade, and my 
Ldetermined to seck « situation and as soon as [| ding her life, a fair portion of her property so 
that [ should not be prejudiced by her funily in| the good men of Cransac like yourself, why do| Ina cofvenicut carriage, which I found an op- 
Lthen exhibited to her a formal] you strive against your conviction to find them | portunity of purchasing at Perpignan, I went, ac- 
became acquainted wich her, very comfortably | deed of annuity, exceuted by her in my fivor, for 7 
with her mother; for, unknown to her, Thad ap-| 15,000 livres, which she had about ten years pre- 


a Major’s widow, was in indigent circumstances. 


had obtained it, to ask for the hand of my chosen hs 0 
one, tocomplete my happiness. She lived, after [| the inheritance 


Propriated to them the greatest part of my incotne. 
For this purpose { had employed my friend and 


viously, at the desire of my father, executed. 
confidant, He was to find ways and means to. und 


than ever in the world. The only friend of my | diers loved me, I lost much blood, and for a time 
: 0 youth had deceived me; my love had betrayed me; | my memory. They carried me to Barcelona. The 
him as a relative, or indeed, as a father, but that ly discern that I myself, more or less, might have 


: ] y happened in tho first years of our revolution, | part of my foot. It was immaterial to me; I 
“Larrived. With trembling steps I went to the } Si: 


ts for had nor lost ason. Undouhtedly they have prac- e 


ness of despair and a deadly wounded | ly, afterwards believes and trust too little. 


me. Still in the deed T did not appear as her son; 
this appeared only from hier letters, and some oth- 


“Plus we parted. I now stood again more alone | enough to bear me away from the melee. My sol- 


my mother had disowned snd rejected me. All this | first question was whether they should amputate 


Sinco then I have travelled much in the world, |xhould have had nothing to say if they had_pro- 
and have found baseness everywhere. In Paris || posed death. The thought of creoping about dur 
narrowly escaped death. There was the Judas, my | im my whole lifeas a cripple, on crutches, had tor 
foriuer friend of Toulouse, a raging apostle of ib- | me nothing encouraging. 
erty, and the proclaimer of my arist ey. I] ‘The matter changed. A young surgeon took a 
served under the republican troops, and with them | dcep interest in me, and boldly opposed his _su- 
made several campaigns. On the Rhine [ fought | pecior oflicers, who would amputateiny foot. The 
against the Condes. “In one of the battles with the | Young man knew more than his superiors, which 
fugitives { observed that Judas, He recognized | is not very uncommon in the world. They contend- 
me. ‘Have I thee at last? he cricd in a rage, and | cd for a longtime. The chief surgeon declared that 
rushed towards me—I[ towards him. While we | [ must lose my foot or my life from the wound— 
were fighting, a soldier of my company, who came | mortification was inevitable, Tho young snrgeon 
to my aid, shot himdown. There you have my | contended that I could save both, only the wound- 
history.” cd foot would be stiff, and I should be disqualified 
We had, during this narrative, arrived at the | for military service. The choice was Icft to me. 
post house of a village. We determined to enjuy | concluded, notwithstanding the threatened ds 
little repose, and then, after being refreshed, to | to trust myself to the young surgeon. And I 
travel on, The unhappy man had by his history | well, for I kept both my foot and my life. 
deeply touched my feelings, My recovery was slow. Meunwhile, [ received 
Ow the following morning, while sitting atbreak- | an honorable dismissal, with an annuity. They 
fast, he abruptly said, “I have determined to go |removed me from Barcelona to the baths; and 
to Marseilles, from thence to Italy, [leave you.” | from the baths to Figueras and Perpignan, I 
T regretted losing his company, but did not press | could walk with a cane, again walk without pain, 
him to accompany me further. “Herr Von Ory,” | and without limping. My (oot was still very weak, 
Lsaid, “ you have excited my warmest sympathy | but even this, except a certain stiffness, gradually 
by your confidential communication. I wish that} passed off. A 
L could prove to you by some service how much I} ‘They advised me to continue the use of the min- 
esteem you. But, alas! | have nothing better to |cral baths. I determined to go home, in order to 
vive you than good advice.” take possession of my patrimony; but as wy pio- 
“What is that?” he gloomily asked. perty was well taken care of, under the directions 
“You are wuhappy, very unhappy, because, with | of one of my relatives, { thought, not without a 
all your excellent qualities, you are the most un- | palpitation of the heart, of the baths of Cransac. 


by chance had become your intimate friends. [1 | married. Within four or five years, many ch 


ang: 
»|is however, the 


al course, that he who in {ex lad taken place in the family of Albert; and 
the beginning confides too mach and too warm. } even were Funchion still unmarried, what had [to 


On ac- | expect from her? TI loved her once, but she had 





- | heart, that, since then would have gladly approach- | might be dead. My heart trembled at the thought. 


Better for me vo remain in ignorance. [was now 
as happy, as untroubled, as aman with a stiff foot 


Go back to Cransac; there, in the excellent family | could be. No passion tortured me. The storms 


AG 


same has a worse disposition than yourself? Are | heart commanded, to Cransac, 


amiable?” companied by my faithful Thomas, to Cransac. 
said this with the purest feeling, He did not| When after some days I at Jength saw the little 

to| feel offended. He muttered only a few words, and | village, which had so often occupied my thoughts, 
went away to order his horses. He accompanied | lying in the distance before me, a strange anguish 

me to the carriage, We embraced cach other like | seized me. [wished ty be far away, and was on 
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the point of giving orders to the postiilion to return and a half old on her 
aga. [twas like a presentiinent that it was not COs 
gvod for me to go there—misfortunc awaited ie. | 
In vain I sought to overcome this superstitious | 
fear. I drove to the village, and stopped before 
the too well known inn with vu beating heart. 
It was a lovely spring Sabbath. The vy 


































































A 0 arm. It was—I now first re-| nette. Fanchon was still young, still beautiful, | adored you in Spain, nota: 5 
nized her—it was Fanchon. . _,, | Still attractive; but by the side of Annette she up: as a Dene not Delonang TO thie ey maiden, bat 5 
We mutually saluted cach other with @ cordiali- | peared to be no longer Fanchon. Tho enchantment | me, and at least mourn iny fate that sep Believe 
ty as if we had been the most intimate rriends. was dissolved. Fanchon was still to me a dear | from you, when Lam to you nothing Separates mo 

Lam greatly your debtor,” sa iend, but T could not realize how I could haye so | nothing? & and can be 


aid Herr Von Or-| fr 
And were she sull unm: “Who says that?” she asked, and raised her 








ny; a hope at least you Nall afford mo the pleas-| loved and idolized her. 
is 3 ure of proving my yrantude, and of entertaining | ried, {would have loved only Annette, never Fan- | eyes in 1 ears 1 if 

family of Albert Were at church, except—she, you at iny howe have followed with good suc- chon, Even on my firs vival L coburn for OT raptre untele before seized m 
to mvct me, as I entered the house. Whose heart | cess the advice which you gave me at parting. Do} Aunctto a peculiar, indistinet, and yet lively tecl- ne 
would not then havo beaten? Was it Fanchinn? | you remember that you charged ie, instead of go-| ing, which [ could neither explain nor account for. 

It was not Fanchion, but » living impersonation | ing to Ltaly, to go to Cransac—ihere { would find a| I loved Fanchon as a maiden, Annette as a heav-| “Qh! divine Annette, shall I remain?” 
of Fanchion, Thad continnally ‘kept before my | cure? I weut to Italy und found it not; at Florence enly vision, not formed for this world; asa being} “Do you still ask, when Lam Waals 
imagination the maiden scarcely sixteen; but| your words recurred to me. Lwent to Crausacand of a hizher class, to whom D i ten 
whut changes could four years effect! It was the 






i i at this ques. 
tion proceeding from the depth of’ her hast 
these tears. P her heart, at 





ough to 
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we could not approach | have betrayed myself?” i ‘ 3 
u 1 he | vound the medicine, aud recovered, and it was not | with an earthly fecling. we ing, threw hexsell upon reds Sud stil weet: 
perfect woman, with a charm, a. tenderness, a dig-| bad to tuke.” At these words he kissed the blusb- Orny was very happy with his wife; he enjoyed While we were still ina silent embrac 
nity—I canuot express the sensation which this | ing checks of his fair wife. Heaven through her. ‘ithe country-seat which they | arms were thrown around us. Fanchon hi it other 
vision made upon me, I remained, after a silent} “Du not believe him,” said Fanchon; “ he} occupied was delighttally situated, surrounded by | up and thrown both her arms around ae ded 
sulutation, standing speechless before her. Sho} makes sour faces yet at times, and complains that | beautiful gardens, spacious, elegant, and tasteful- | kissed first her sister then me.“ hope, Aut foal 
saluted me friendly , and with a smile of' peculiar | the medicine is still bitter.” ly laid out. Orny had evriched it with many | you will not be angry,” she said, “if I vive i oe 
innocence and attractiveness. “‘Meuee it is and continues a medicine,” added | Denutiful things. bashful swain now at last a sister’s kiss yy LO your, 
‘Heavens! how beautiful you have grown!” IJ he, laushiny. Iwas there every day, and walked through the| So there was no more of my depariure, Und 
said, at length; “ but do you not know me?” ‘They were a happy pair. Orny invited me to] shady garden walks when [came from the bath. | Fanchon’s Pleasant jests we recovered from the 
She had indeed recognized me as quickly as I| dine with him, Avery Sunday the family of Al-} [envied Orny’s happiness, when I saw hiin, with | first strong emotion. We came back to Herr Vi . 
had her. Her blushes, and the joyous tush of her | vert were accustomed to be with hin. He told me his young wife, arm in arm, walking through the | Ory’s house, who said, “ Now I first live wie 
eyes betrayed it. io Do you consider us persons of | that he bad become reconciled with his mother, | shrubbury, or met him in conversation by her side, | life!” a remark for which ¥Fanchon naturally ave 
such short memories?” said sho. “ Ouly last eve-| aud that she resided with Lim. During the years | on the pretty turf bank before their house. Then | him a severe lecture. While she was still scoliin 
ning we were talking about you. We regurded | of the revolution she had lust the greaier portion | L thought of my own happiness, if I could so walk | him I disappeared, and tlew to the owner of te 
Be you as cither lost or dend, at least to us. What] of her property,» ‘This had induced him, after his | wich the lovely Annette, but every day with feebler | house which Herr Albert had told me ‘was for 
S miraclo brings you to us?’ marriage with Fauchon, and indeed at Funchon’s| hopes. Your weeks had I lived in Cransac, and | sale. I had previously visited and examined it, I 
‘How can you ask such a question?” I said, | re uest, to write tu her and offer her a home. I] never found her changed in her feelings towards | would have jong before come to terms with the 
3 and pressed her hand to my lips.‘ What miracle | became acquainted with her. She was a high-|me. LIyemained four weeks longer, and never | owner, who asked only a tuir price, had I cartier 
could it be, if it were not the greatest miracle under | spirited Woman, in whose society one could dis-| found a moment to sec her for an instant alone, | had Annette’s decision. He was there, and the 
heaven, if it were not yourself? Had { fallen in| cover the tone of the #reat world and a certain ar-| Three months flew by, and I stvod, as if held by | sale was completed and signed in a moment. Then 
Spain you would have called my spirit to the] istocratic pride; but who, under her manitold mis-| an unscen power, farther from ber than] had been | I returned. 
world again.” fortunes, hud acquired a certain imildness of dis-| on the first day. ; Auuette stretched forth her hand, and asked. 
“Had that been in my power,” said she, laugh-| position, a submissive resignation to the steruness| In the same situation that [had been with Fan- | with surprise at ny sudden and prolonged separa- 
ing cunningly, “I should have been very cautious | of her destliy, a religious view of lite, whereby she | chon, for years azo, was I now with her sister. Like | tion, 
Not to call you too early from purgatory, before } bad become endeared to them all. her, she knew how to turn every serious word toa} Where have you been?” 
you had been there puriticd from ull love of flattery,| At the table a 








i riendly coutest arose between | joke, and to avoid every attempt at approach with-| ‘Ihave at this moment,” I whispered in ber 
and had become truth itself.” . these most amiable individuals about my person. | out Appearing to do this of her own accord. What | car, “ purchased a pretty house and a garden full 
“Ah!” L exclaimed, as we entered into the} Uruy and Fanchon desired that as long us [ tar- 


Fanchun had affected by means of her light but- | of beautiful roses. It belongs to you to-day.” 
Toom, where every thing stood in the well known | ried at Cransac 1 should stay with them. Herr| tertly-like activity of neither bearing nor under-] She blushed for joy, and exclaimed, 

order, * cver let me regard Spain as purgatory, and | und Frau Albert asserted, with much cloquence, stunding what she did not wish nor desir This} ‘Only think, he has bought the house of Di- 
fiud here again my heaven, which 1 have found no | tue right of weir older claims. ven Julie ta, Can-| was far more casy to Annette, by the ingenous- | nan!” 

where since I left you.” wn, and Celestine, the younger daughters of Al-| ness of a truco child-like innocence, and a certain | We now with joyful faces returned from Orny’s 

“Do you belong, then, to the fallen angels, who | bert, wich whuia Phad ow become intimate, toul dignity, which strangely blended with ull the sweet- | to the inn. There I related to Herr Albert and his 
forsook heaven trom ambition?” she added. “ Who | part, with childuke warmth, in the discussion, On-| ness of her person and action, and inspired every | wife my purchase of a houso. Herr Albert louked 
can be certain that you would not begin another | ly uke ove whow [ would have listened to with the | one who approached her with an irresistible rever- | kcenly a moment at Annette. She Hew to her fa- 
rebellion, xud exchange this tedious heaven for | greatest pleasure, and whose opinion would have | euce, So great was the power which she exercised | ther, then to her mother with inexpressible bliss in 
the infernal regions of Spain?” been decisive, only Aunette remained silent. I) over me, that, in her society, I could not see other | her bosom, 

“ Lean give no other security for that than the | looked over to her inquiringly, as if I would learn | than her; that, near this quiet, pure, glorified crea-| From this day I count my days of Heaven on 
fair queen of heaven herself she will lool: gra-| her opinion, but she appeared to be so indifferent | ure, [felt ashamed of my love, my passion, as of jearth. Annette is my wife. The Inn at Cransac 
ciously upon me, I will be her most faithful sub-| that it grieved me. She amused herself with this | an unholy feeling, as madness, made Orny’s happiness and mine. It can still 
ject.” {oud contest as a spectator who had no interest] ‘Thus was my heart rent and torn. I gave up | make four others equally happy. 

She raised her finger threateningly at me and| in the matter; and when the young wife of Orny | my hopes on the approach of autumn, and thought 
said, “You have still much of the fallen angel | called her to her aid, Aunetie smiliugly answered, by flight to escape a greater calamity. The peace 


























THE UNWILLING BRIDE. 














about you, and return home worse than when you |‘ Ob! most humble Fanchon! Way do yoa doubt of my life was lost. HAVE told him that I Joved him. 
left us.” of your triumph? When have youcver needed the) I pretended that the urgent solicitations of my J ‘And it cannot be unsaid; x 
2 “ Sanctify me, then, by your goodness. Already | assistance ofr your si for your victory?” But] relatives called me to my paternal estate, and pre- Yet my epecch shall never grieve them, 
H my return betrays to you a desire after improve- | as laughingly andsportively as she said this, there pared everything for my departure. They grieved jhougls my heart he cannot wed; 
ment. If you drive me not from heaven, [ will | uppeared, if [did not deceive myself, a litile bit-| to lose me; even Annette did s0, like the rest. I have breathed the vow they bade me— 
never again leave you. Will youdriveme away?” | terness—no, nu: bitterness—but a slight sadness | They would exhort from me a promise, in the next Aud be sreums that he is blessed— 

She biushed, and did not answer. flouting around her sweet lips, which I would glad- | spring, at the latest, to spend some months a Cran- Tha he said oe be eroueoen aed 

“ Will you drive me away ?” I asked, and look-| ly have voustrued to my advantage. sac; here only Annette was not like the rest. £ ce P : 
ed inquiringly at her. : I foresuw that at last the difficult decision would | was doubtful—her conduct frequently made me so They have torn me from my idol, 

She again resumed her playful humor, and re-| be left to mo, su Lasked perinission to go from Al-| —yhcther she really loved me or wished to get rid ‘They have chauged my heart to stone, 
plivd, “As soon as you aro pious, we shall see; | bert’s to Orny’s house as often as I could with iny | of me. But the grief that wriugs my bosom 
but I fear you have not Icarned much goodness in| lume foot; a hundred steps were to me no separa-} One morning I went with her and Fanchon ae irony energie ree Boner 
the school of the beuutiful ladies in Spain.” tion from a beloved person, to whom, even in Ca-| through Orny’s garden. I stopped before a rose- aaa bis namie @ one OF pride. i 

While we were speaking the door opened. Herr talonia, L had ever been presentin spirit. bush, and said. to her in jest, ! Yet my heart is vow auvther’s— 
Albert, with his wife and several of their littic|. The last they questioned. 1 now received a vol-| ‘ When I left Cransac the first time you gave me At can never be his bride. 
daughters, all little Venuses, entered the room. | !¢y of reproaches, because for four years J had nor} a rose on the way. This time { did not oven re- 


Herr Albert and his wifeembraced me, as [ them, | 8¢Mt a word from the Pyrenees to Cransac. All| ceive that. The flower queen had disappeared, Bab lve breathed the ial promise 
with strong affection and emotion. They would | reproached me, except Aunctte. She, rather ma-] She leaves, like every joy when it is past, only the jon re of priceless value,” 
have me tell them how I came there, and how [had | ficiously, took my part. “ Just because the colo-| thorn behind.” 




















‘ + oe 7 F Butit hath un adder's ating. 
3 beon. They stood with joyful beaming countenan- | ¢! Was ver present with us in spirit he did not} Annette blushed, looked confusedly aside, but What, alas: ure rank and stution! 
ces aroundme. The little timid girls drew nearer, | Weite, said she, We do not write to those from. quickly recovered from her embarrassment, and Can they soothe a breaking heart? 
lo but C sought in vain among them for the beautiful | Wom we are not separated.’ added, vith her peculiarly sweet smile, “This time Were snp Home i Dele 8 Daag 
iJ Annette, I hardly ventured to inquire after her.| This justification of course did not avail. Then]}is my sister’s tam.” Fanchon was about to an- Still my destiny 1 Gant rm 
J feared au answer which, in my present state of'| my practice of cutting protile likenesses, which [| swer, when a girl came, interrupted her, and called I may notseck to change; 
mind, { would avoid, I feared that that delicate | bad practiced in Spain, occurred to me; and [ re-} her away. Annette seemed desirous of followin Though from him my soul udoreth 
creature, t00 lovely, too good for this world, had | lated how my pieasantest pastime had been to} her; but the former said, as she went away, “I My love théy?i! ne er estrauge. 
been transferred to a better, And still I looked | bring the family continually present to my eye. | will join you in a moment; reconcile yourselves, Esaeut uae eieat 
around everywhere for her. Wich this incident I indulged in a little deception, | in the meanwhile, on this important controversy.” When the red:leaf inthe ore 
“ You seek Colonel ——,” said Herr Albert. aud said to Annette, iv order to punish ber for her} “So, then, I shall part from you this time with- ‘When 1 fist in ahougiicil couuess 
“One is missing,” I replied, and faltered. rnaliciousness, that of ull the silhouettes, hers had | out any souvenir form you,” I said. Yo my uative village chimes— 
“ You aro right!” exclaimed Frau Albert; “run, | been ever the best. Upon the spot I promised to} ‘ Do you need one?” she asked. 


When a jover’s star is beaming 
Julictta, and say to Fanchon that she must come | cut out her protile without looking at her. “Not-from you will my memory—alas! every- 


In the deep sky clear and gray— 
immediately; the friend is with us, of whom we| They took me at my word. Scissors and paper | thing will remind me that Iam far from Annette; Ah! my thoughis must Budiy Ww ander 
spoke yesterday.” Julietta tripped away. “ My | were brought. I counted upon Annette’s resem-| but even this—something from your own hand, With my heart—away—away! 
God! what joy it will give to Fanchon!” added | blance to Yunchion. I went to the window; in a| would, in some degree, make you ever present to ‘And he will sit beside me! 
Frau Albert. few minutes the work was donc, in which [had| me. Perhaps therein would be some little conso- He will mark the tearsul eye! 
Ihcard these words with incredible embarrass-| had some practice and skill. I banded Anncite’s | lation to me.” He will see my bosom tremble! y 
ment. It was Annette, then, whom I had taken | profile to the fair maid herself. She turned her laughing eyes maliciously to- He will hear love’s smothered sigh! ry 


for Fanchon. But { might have imagined that An-| She looked at it a while, shook her head, and} wards me, and said, But he ue’er must know the souutan 
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x 4 
netie, after four years, would not have been a girl | said, “This is Fanchon.” The silhouette passed] “ Annette, who gave you the rose, was never so 1 nid Henne Diy World ees Foro 6 AUN: oli 
of fourteen, bnta woman of eighteen, Iknow not|from hand to hand, and every one said, “It is} preseut to youin Spain as Fanchon, who wave you i aoe bear HONG ay Nees oy 
how I appeared at this great surprise, but they | Fanchion!” I exhibited embarra ent. Fan-} none. Therefore would Texchange with Fanchon. Aaah 
scemed to observe it, I casta glance uside towards | chon nodded to me and said, ‘It is 1.” Orny| You sce { am only selfish.” But I’ve told him that [loved him, ‘ 
her whom I had taken for Fanchon. [t was indeed | raised his finger in a threatening manner atinc,| _“ And withal somewhat unjust and very cruel. And it capnot be uusaid; es 
Annette; but at this moment she was so sad and | and said, “I congratulate inysclf’ that I came not} You know this, you feel this, and yet you can be My speech shall never grieve them, eo 
pale that Lbecante alarmed, too late.” Frau Albert made the matter worse,} so. Therefore I wish I had never returned to fhough my heart se cannot wed: SSH 

“ Ave you unwell?” Lasked, and advanced to-|by attempting to mend it. ‘‘{n fact, I tind much} Cransac—for this was my misfortunc—perhaps Ihave breathed the vow éuey bade me, i 
wards her. She passed ‘her hand over her face, | resemblance therein to Annette,” she said; “ but] forever, Therefore I will never sce Cransac mt he arenas Haat He jp blessod s 
and forced a smile. Her mother was more atren- | when the colonel left us she was a girl of fourteen; | again.” vai d his aps to mine were presed’ 
tive, and urged her to go out into tho air. ‘ You | the profile looks more like ber now. Then she did “ You frighten me, my dear colonel. Of what UU. D. Wurrte. 
have,” said Herr Albert, “ by your sudden appear- | not wear her hair so, but that was Fanchou’s stylu. | will youaccuse mo?’ 





ance, started her; it might be the same with Fan- | These, however, are trifles.” “That you drive me from the place which is to = : ‘ 
chon. We must provide against that; in her cir-|  “ The principals!” all exclaimed; “ proof that} me the dearest spot on earth.” THE POISUNOUS WINDS OF INDIA. 








cumstances, it would be more dangerous. I hope | he only thought of Fanchon.” “My God! why do you think so? Idrive you E have often heard of tho fatal effects of the 
that in a few months she will gladden me witha| “No,” I replied; “ proof only that the impres-| away? God forbid! " The whole family mourn, Simooms of' the great African desert, but it 
grandchild.” sion of the similar beauty in both their countenan-| and I not less, that you must leave us.” is not so gencrafly known that similar winds in 
“ What! is Fanchon married?” I asked. ces was in my memory blended into one. And} “While it depends upon you alone that I should | India are often as fatal in their influence, Dr. 
“Have none of them told you that, some years | were I to open my trunkI could show the well pre-} remain. Not for Fanchon, not for your whole | Cook read an interesting article on this subject at 
aso, she was married to Herr Von Orny ?” served rose which I took with meas the only jewel | family, only for you would and could I remain. | a Jate meeting of the Meteorological Society of 
“The misanthrope?” from Cransac—the rose which the little Annette] Only your nod decides me; you know that. Ilive} London: 
“ Certainly,” 


answered Herr Albert; “but she | hac given me on my departure.” only for you. 1 love only you. ‘The world has| The author remarked that there are certain days 
has converted the strange fellow. Hecannot be] Annette blushed deeply. She cast a doubtful nothing more worthy of my love. Shall I re-| in which, however bard and violent the wind may 
beiter. He has become another man. He lives in| glance at me. Frau Albert said, “ We have yours| main ?” Dlow, little or no dust accompanies it, while at 
Cransac, has purchased the prettiest country seat | in a glass frame, surrounded with a beautiful em-| Annette cast down her eyes and wont silently | other times every little puff of air or current of 
in the village, and haa taken up his residence here | broidery.” . along the path between the beech grove. ‘ind raises up and carries with it clouds of dust, 
forever, for I never let my girls go away from I was delighted that every one Gave proofs of| “Shall I remain?’ I asked more Pressingly, and | and at these times the individual particles of sand 
Cransac, The girls all know this.” their unbroken friendship, Withal, I felt » puinful| took her hand, appear to be in such an electrified condition that 

“ Herr Albert,” I whispered, und led him to the | embarrassment. ; She looked seriously at me and said, they are even ready to repel each other, and are 
window; “only auother word; is there notunother| For at first [had admirad Annette as an ideal 


cat | “Colonel, deceive neither me nor yourself. | carried up into theair with the slightest current. 
pretty house to be bought in Cransac?” of child-like beauty; but Fanchon [ had loved, of | Why? Frankly confess that you had iorgotten To so eae an extent does this sounctimes exist, 


He laughed heartily at my question, looked at me | Fanchon ever thought, and again sought at Cran-| Annette in Spain, and thought only of Fauchon.” | that the atmosphere is positiy led with dust, 
a while, and then replied, suc. At the moment of my arrival I saw only| “No, Ihave thought of Annette, and not forgot-| and when aceompanied ae A ee wind nothing 
‘We wero talking, some days ago, of the new | Fanchon in Annette, only she appeared far more} ten Fanchon. Annette’s rose is still my talisman, | is visible at a few yards, and the sun at noonday 
hoase in the garden, which you passed on the | enchanting than ever. Lloved her from this mo-| and shall be to my graye.” lis obscured. This condition of the atmosphere is 
road, before you came to the gate. It is said that| ment with 2 stronger passion. I was troubled| “ Colonel, when you returned from Spain you evidendy accumulative; it increases by degrees till 
itis for sale. Ask Annette; she knows better than whent pecans conscious of my biter and was con midiook me for Fanchon. Be frank towards your-| the climax is reached, when, ufter a certain time, 
1 vinced that Annette was the object of my regard. | self.” 5 c 
While I was renewing my acquaintance with the |I was in a state of disturbed, anxious agitation} “Yes, dear Annette, I took you for Fanchon, but fecleared, coats meen a 
little girls, or rather forming it—for they had all | and suspense, or whatever it might be called, be-| I found you more beantiful, more captivating, appear under a simile mnt ‘of electrical dis- 
grown up or changed during my absence—ap- | fore I again saw the real Fanchon. But when she} more enchanting than Fanchon. Trejoiced in the | turbance or intensity . On “alm, iet days, when 
peared my misanthrope, Orny; on his arm a beau- | appeared by the side of her hushand everything | prize, that four years nyo I had given the rose to! hardly a breath z 4 ir ia stirring, ¢ dhe sun 
tiful young woman, with a Cupid of about a year| was changed. Every emotion spoke only for An- i | ”, ay OF Bat As atirritig, am 


you in proference to your sister. Ab! Annette, 1} pours down his beating rays with full force, little 
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circular eddies are seen to rise in the atmosphere A young gentleman by the name of 
uear the surfuce of the ground. These increase in | Conkey, having been united by the holy bands of 
force and diameter, till a column is formed of | wedlock, sent the marriage notice, with a verse of 
great height and diameter, which usually remains *t 


sereeees Said a certain individual to a wag:— 


LOVE AND REATON. 
“The man who has raised a cabbaye-head has 











ps en done more good than all the metaphysicians in 
2 x his own composition, to the printer for publica- 
stationary for some time, and then sweeps away 


across the country at great speed, and ultimately, 
losing the velocity of its circular movement, dis- 
solve and disappear. The author has seen in the 
valley of Mingochav, which is only a few miles 
across, and surrounded by high hills, on a day 
when not a breath of air stirred, twenty of these 
columns. ‘These scldom changed their places, or 
but slowly moved across the lovel tract, and they 
never interfered with cach other. 

The author then spoke of tho simoon, that deadly 
wind which occasionally visits the deserts of Cut- 
chee and Upper Scinde, which is sudden and sin- 
yularly fatal in its occurrence, invisible, intangible 
und mysterious. Its nature alike unknown—as 
tar as the author is aware—to the wild, untutored 
inhabitant of the country which it frequents, as to 
the European man of science, its effects only are 
visible—its presence made manifest in the sudden 
extinction of lite, whether of unimal or vegetable, 
over which its influcnce has extended. The author 
gives the results of his information respecting the 
simoon as follows 
1. itis sudden in its attack. 


2. It is sometimes preceded by a cold current 
of air. 


3. Itoccurs in the hot months — usually June 
and July. 
4. It takes place by night as well as by day. 
5. Its course is straight and detined. 
6. Its passage leaves a narrow “ knife-like” 
track. 
7. It burns up or destroys the vitality of animal 
and vegetable existence in its path. 

:s. It is attended by a well-marked sulphurous 
odor. 
%. It is described as being like the blast of a 
furnace, and the current of air in which it passes 
is evidently greatly heated. 

_ 10. Itis not accompanied by dust, thunder, or 
lighming. 


Original. 
0! PLANT NO ROSES ON MY GRAVE. 
()Hyplant uo roses ou my grave, 
But let the wild flowers grow; 
Aor trace one line to tell the world 
Uf him who sleeps below. 


1 want uo idle passer-by 
_ fo marvel at my doom, 
For stranger tootsteps iudely fall 
When near # struuger's tomb. 


If no proud marble tells my dame, 
No roses churm the eye, 

‘The steps of love ulone will wake 
‘The echos where L lie. 


For those who love will not forget 
‘The place where loved oues rest; 

Even though the wild grass only hides 
The cartu upon the breast. 


‘Then carve no history on my grave, 
Nor deck the bumble spot 

Wueu they who loved cease to regret, 
Let me theu be torgot. 


Facetious Hle-Talk. 


ALLIE. 


cant presented himself’ at the door of one of the 
small parish manses in Haddington, Scotland, und 





tion :— 


“Marnriep.—At Gosham, Feb. 38th, A. Con+ 
key, Esq., attorney at law, to Euphenia Wiggins. 
* Love is the union of two hearts 

‘That beat in softest melody ; 
Time, with its ravages, imparts 

No bitter fusiou to its ecstasy.” 


He looked with much anxiety for the next issuc 
of the paper, in order to see his name in print. 
The compositor into whose charge the notice was 
placed happened to be on a sprec at the time, aud 


made a wonderful blunder in setting the types. 
Here is the notice :— 


“ MarriEp.—At Gosham, Feb., 28th, A. Don- 
key, Esq., eternally at law, to Enphenia Piggins. 
“ Jove is an onion of two heads 

‘That belts in soft mellowy 
Time, with its cabbage heads, imparts 

No better feed to au extra dray.” 
seseeees A country school-teacher, preparing 
for an examination, selected a class of pupils, and 
wrote down the questions which he would put to 
them on examination day. The day came, and 
the young hopefuls, all butone. The pupils took 
their places, as had been arranged, and all went 
on glibly until the question came for the absentec, 
when the teacher asked,— 

“In whom do you believe? ” 

“* Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“You believe in the Holy Catholic Church, do 
you not?” 

“No,” said the pupil, amid rows of laughter, 
the boy who believes in the church hasn’t come to- 
day; he is at home sick-a-bed.” 

A minister’s wife says:—“The first 
time I took my eldest boy to church, when he was 
two and a half years old, I managed, with caresses 
and frowns and candy, to keep hii very still till 
the sermon was done. By this time his patience 
was exhausted, aud he climbed to his feet and 
stood on the seat, looking at the preacher (his fa- 
ther) quite intently. Then, as if he had hit upon 
a certain relief for his troubles, he pulled me by 
the chin to attract my attention, and exclaimed, in 
a distinct voice,— 

“Mama, make papa say Amen!” 

seeseees M—, rising from his seat, delivered 
himself in his usual slow and measured manner— 

“The court can fine me five dollars!” 

“For what, Mr. ——?” said the justice, some- 
what surprised, 

“Yor contempt of court,” coolly rejoined M——. 
“Tam not aware, Mr. M—,” said the court, 
of your having been guilty of anything that 
might be considered contempt.” 
ie 1 know your bonor is not a aware of it,” said 


i——., “ but | do entertain a profound contempt 
for this court.” 


+e+e+ee+ In ancient times—that is, some twenty 
years aRo— shortly after the State House of !n- 
dianapolis was built, it was proposed that a ther- 
wmometer should be got up for the hull, and at an 
expense notexceeding three dollars. This motion 





seeesees PrivaTE Becoornc.—An Irish mendi- 


brought the distinguished member from. coun- 
ty to his feet, who eloquently inveighed against 
“ spendin’ the hard arning of the people in that ar 
way; and besides, Mr. Speaker, if we had that 


the world?” 


to have a premium.” 


locomotive. 
when he wants to wet his whistle.” 


+reeeee+ Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once 
said to an eloquent culprit at the bar, 

“You’ro a vera clever chiel, mon; but I’m think- 
ing ye wad be nanc the waur o’ a hangin’.” 


+ +eeeees A little girl being asked by her mother, 
after she had said the Lord’s Prayer, what she sup- 
posed was the meaning of Amen, said,— 
“T guess it means good-bye, Lord.” 
s+ee++++ People who are always talking senti- 
ment have usually no very deep feeling. The less 
water you lave in your kettle the sooner it begins 
to make a noise and smoke. 


s+eess++ Brown says that tho “ State of Matri- 
mony” is aslave state. As Brown has a terma- 
vant wife, he certainly ought to know. 


seeesees Dr. Hall says that for a period of a 
month before marriage, and a month after death, 
men regard their wives us angels. What a wretch 
is that Dr, Hall! 


sosesees Wuat Next?—We havo heard a sto- 
ry that the ladies of the conyregation of a pupu- 
lar preacher are subscribing for a fund to procure 
him a divorce. 


Original. 
TELL ME, LULU! 
66] HOPS to eee thee once again!” 
Why. ob, why? 
Dost thou wish the tear again 
In thine eye? 
Dost thou wish aguin to see 
Hearty dissevered and alone, 
Weeping, weeping bitterly, 
Wall before thine own? 


Teil me! dost thou wish to see 
All again? 
Hope. which had its life in thee, 


Joy, to which thyself gave birth; 
Faith, which fuith was only thine; 
Wrecked aud scattered o’er the earth, 

Driven from thy shrine? 
O! tell me, Lulu: wouldst thou see, 
Here again, 
Hours that sped so joyously 
en they crme; 
False as are the hopes they gave, 
Leaving for those foud hopex dend, 


And, oh! tell me, wouldst thou see, 
Yet again, 


Yet a paiu that, hour by hour, 


Burning, yet 60 cold—so coid! 


“Then,” replied the wag, “ your mother ought 


s+eeeeee “Friend, imitate the example of the 
He runs along, whistles over his 
work, and yet never takes anything but water 


Revels in his gloomy soul; M 
Loved, though dreaded, in its power, are 


OVE went hunting one bright day, 
Love did; 

To catch the songetera on the spray— 
That's what little Love did. | 

Poor. simple youth, he took his bow 

‘And quiver at bis buck, you know, 

But wuen he heard their pretty song, 

His tender heart grew atill less stroug; 

He threw his slender bow away, 

Aud sat aud coaxed the liveloug day, 
Aud that’s what little Love did. 


Reason hunted on that day, 
Reuson did, 
To catch the songsters on the spray, 
‘That’s what Reason grand did 
But he. to make his victory won, 
Upraised a double-barreled gun.— 
Aud when the songeter oped his throat 
To breathe his sweetly-warbled note, 
He fluttered lifeless from the tree, 
And so the prize was gantes, we sce; 
And that’s what Reason grand did. 


Sweet Love coaxed with earnest eye, 
Love did; 
Reason ran, his game to spy. 

That's what Reason graud did. 
The Birdie fonder grew to roam 
Withiu Love's breast, and tound a home; 
Aud Keagon, when his bird was dead, 
Bewailed iu tears its lile-blood shed. 
One prize wae wrapt in cudless est, 
‘Khe other—‘neath a manly vest’ 

Aud taat was what sweet love did 


Love can draw a lesson true, 
Love can; 

Sweetest words will best help you. 

When you'd win a woman. 
‘Tis iutuitious ot the soul 
That guide young Love to gain control; 
But Reason hurls bis kuotty mace 
Of argument full in the face; 
But yet they may uuited be, 
Love softening his asperity ; 

‘And this depends ou you, man! 

Lita H. Barney 


Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ William T. Farrar, 


Macon, Express Agent.” 


Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Hattie KR. Fairchild, 


New Haven, Conn.” 


MARRIED. 


In Hubbardston, Mass. Nov. 7th, by Rey. Mr. Rider, 
rv. J. OTIS HALE, to Miss Lucy BROWNING also, 
ov., 8th, by the same, Mr. Wai. R. WHITTENORE, to 


Fall ca? Miss Amis M. Brown, both of fubbardsten. 
‘all again 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 


EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 
‘Tuis paper is the largest Weekly ever published In this 


country Its contents are such as will be approved in the 
2 mnost fastidious circles—nothing tinmoral being aduutted into 
Kuowing, Lulu, that they tled, ts pages. [t will furmish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can tnd thne to peruse, consisting of Tales, His 
Naugut bolofe ux bate grave? tury, bsiography, together with Music aud Poetry. ‘The 

paper contains no ultra sontinents, and meddies ueither 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
“GUD IS LOVE.” 


ae sun, the peaceful glorious king of day, 
Diffusing warmth and fight trom tir above; 
The ittte star, whose bright ethereal ray 


‘There, as the being, mau, each in its course bebolds, 
Like guardian angels, whisper, * God is Love!» 


‘The winds unseen, that tears the mighty tree, 
Beuring nlott—the sweetly cooing dove, 
Aud sportive swallow. chuitering so Tree. 
That dashes ou the deep with inpetuons surce. 
Heaving the mountain billows in its course, 
Declares to siuiul man that God is Love.” 








The ocean decp, its never-ceasing roar, 
Whose waters blue doth never cease to move; 
Its mountain waves, that seem alott tu soni 
Drivin, by the mighty winds, aguiust the coast, 
Wills mua with 1ear, proclams aloud to hosts. 
‘That God aloue is great, that * God is Love.” 





The smallest flower that blooms within the vale, 

missy pining, the deep and shady 

ect, aud the erceping ¢ 

The nppling brook, that calmly inoves alon 
Muimuring a sweet and melaucholy sous, 

‘Teaches to man the Jessvu, * Gou is Love.” 














‘Nhs written on the cloud-capped mount 
Auuging, in all its grandeur, 1 
‘Tis wnitted on the sun-illumineu sky, 
Seen in the lightuing’s flash, the raius th 
And the deep mutterings of the thuud : 
But shows to revel mau thut God is Love.” 








These words are stamped on cach created thing, 
Unearth, within the deep, below. or ar ubove; 
All but attest the power of God, their king, 
While man, unmindrul of the avenging rod, 
Can view the works of his eator, God, 
Nor yct remember that that * God is Love.” 
Cate N. P. 


Subjects for thought, 


seseeees An INCIDENT.—Mr. B » Vyoung 
geuticman of fine talents, was years ago a chic’ 
clerk in a bank in Virginia. He was 2 good schol- 
ar, and a courageous and honest yours man, but 
was the leader of an infidel club, and had nearly 
succeeded in throwing from his mind tho last 
shackles of what he used to call the nursery su- 
perstition,” which was the religion his pious moth- 
er had taught him. 
sion upwards of one hundred _thou- 
sand dollars in bank bills had to be carried to 
Kentucky, and he was selected to carry it. As he 
wus obliged to pass through a part of the country 
where highway robbery and even murder were 
said to be frequent, he arranged to pass it in the 
day-time. But he took the wrong road, and hay- 
ing lost himself, was glad to find a shelier any- 
where. He rode about a long time in the forest, 
amid the darkness and chilliness ofa starless Oc- 
tober night. Atlength he sawa dim light, and 
pushed his horse forward until he came to a 
poor, wretched-looking log cabin. It was now 
near ten o'clock. He knocked, and was admitted 
by a woman, who told hin she and her children 
were alone—her husband had gone out hunting; 
but she was certain he would return, as he always 
eume according to promise. The young mat’s 
feclings may be well imagined. Here he was 
with a large sum of money alone, and perhaps in 
the house of one of those robbers whose name was 
the terror of the country. He could go no further 
—what was to be done? The woman gave him 
supper, aud proposed his retiring to rest. But 
no, he could not think of permitting himself thus 
‘ily to fall into the hands of robbers. He took 
out his pistols, mined the priming, and deter- 
mined to sell his life as dear as he could. In the 
Nicuutime the man of the house returned; he was 
yarher a fierce, uncouth-looking huuter; he had 
ou a dirty skin huuting-shirt aud a bear-skin cap, 
and seemed to be much fatigued, and in no very 
talkutive mood, all of which boded our young infi- 
del no good. He asked the stranger if he did not 
wish to retire; he told him no, he would sit by the 
fire all night, The man of the house urged “him, 
But no, he could not think of such a thing, He 
was terribly alarmed, and expected this would be 
his last nighton earth. His infidel principles 
ave him lite comfort. His fears grew into per- 
fect agony. What was tobe donc? At length 
the rough backwoodsman rose up, and reaching 
over the stranger’s head to a little shelf, rook dow 
an old book, and said, “ Well, strauger, if you 
won’t go to bed, | will; but itis my custom al- 
ways to read a chapter out of God’s word betore [ 
goto bed.” A load was atonce removed irom 
him. Though avowing himself an infidel, he now 
had full confidence ia the Bible; he was at once 
safe; he felt that the man who kept an old Bible 
in the house, aud read it, and bent his knees be- 
tore his Maker, would do bim no harm. He lis- 
tened to the prayers of the good man, whose very 
visage seemed much improved, and at once dis- 
missed his fears and lay down in that rude cabin 
and slept as calmly as he did under his father’s 
roof. 











































seoeveee THE OCEAN.—There is a peculiar 
beauty in looking off to the ocean, which in its 
sluinbers and tuinultuous rollings seems to dety 
tue chains of winter, and heave and swell in de- 
spite of the bushing spirit that hovers over the 
gentic fountain or the inland lake. [ts deep and 
vivid blue, contrasted with the lighter sapphire of 
heaven, and its boundless magnificence, awaken 
thoughts of poetry in the bosoms even of the most 
inscusible and uncultivated. 

If we look upon the sea when flakes of snow are 
failing and instantly melting, does it not remind us 
of the fading of stars before the exceeding bril- 
liance of the carthly sun? or of frail, beautcous 








blessed recollections falling from the heaven of 
memory into the unliving waters of forgetfulness ? 
or of bright flowers, and lovely things which go 
from the desolation of the autumn wind? 
Thousands of pleasant as well as gloomy 
thoughts are generated in adream of the ocean, 
and the exceeding grandeur thereof. The far- 
sounding, reaching, gurgling, breathing, snow- 
crested swell that unrolls itself upon the golden 
sands, and gathers together again its colorless 
foldings, has volumes of morality and poetry in 
its motion. Does it not remind us of the fading 











hopes? Or in its majestic varying 
not the mimicry 
blooming forest moving to the influence of the | s 
Sweet south wind? and does not its breaking upon} sulted from this misplaced confidence in entire | 1 
he strand, like the wind of autumn, scatter the | strangers, who come unknown, unheralded—sin- | d 1 flee! , Q 
le or married. A travelling dentist, mesmerizer | bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, and cheeks 

c ging master is sure to be received with open | crimsoned with cach impassioned feeling of the 
ns, While the young men of the village well | heart; as the chaste and virtuous Matron, tired 
ofthe sea, and become mingled with the current| known are neglected and cast aside. It is from | with the follies of the world, and preparing for the 
of rivers—wandering variously, even to the frigid | this cause that we see so many wives eloping and | grave to which she must soon descend. O, there 
north and to the sunny south; leaping in new] single girls ruined. A little caution, ali au F 
forms and shapes upon jutting rocks; sprinkling | in making these persons inmates in families, would | woman, that raises the soul far above tho evel of 
the green islands of the Mediterranean; unfolding | prevent many domestic calamities. y M 
itsclf' upon the gold-lined shores of Peru; gurgling | young woman, properly and piousty educated, ) mankind, to soothe his cares, and strew his path 
among the mossy recesses of the hollow Andes, | need not be in such a hurry to marry the first man | with flowers. in the hour of distress she is the 
that asks her, or run away with the first fellow rock on which whe leans for support, and when 
who is willing to carry her off. No honset man | fate calls him from existence her tears bedew his 
runs away with a girl, for he can marry her with| grave. Can you lovk upon her tomb without 
emotion? Man has always justice done to his 

memory; woman never. The pages of history 
It is related | lie open to one; but the meek and unobtrpsive ox- 
ar | cellencies of the other sleep with her unnoticed in 


Is lustrous more than gems the earth enfolds; tl 











of a heaveuly 





watery blossoms till they are no more seen upon 
the face of the ocean? 
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and leaping forth to the bosom of the sea again. 





TRUE PRAyER.—Would you see truo 
prayer? — would you know what prayer really is? 
Step into the Exyptian palace where Benjamin 
stands bound,— his amazed and trembling broth- 
ers grouped around the lad. Judah advances. 
He bows himselfbefore Joseph. His heart is full. 
His lip trembles. ‘The tear glistens in his manly 
eye; and now, with tenderness thrilling in every 
tonc, he pours forth his plea of surpassing pathos : 
“Oh, my lord, let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a 
word in my lord’s ears, and let not thine anger 
burn aguinst thy servants. My lord asked his 
servants, saying, have ye a father or a brother? 
And we said unto my lord, We have a father, an 
old man, and a child of his old age, a little one; 
and his brother is dead; and he alone is left of his 
mother, and his father loved him.” Thus on he 
gues; and every sentence goes like a knife into 
Joseph’s heart. And then he closes and crowns 
bis appeal with this most brave and generous pro- 
posal: “Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy ser- 
vant abide instead of the lad as a bondsman to my 
lord; for how shall I go to my father and the lad 
not with me; lest I see the evil that shall come up- 
on my father.” Joseph’s heart, which had been 
swelling with emotion, is now ready to burst. He 
can stand it no longer, nor any wonder. That is 
prayer. 

Two women stand before King Solomon. In 
the darkness of the night, one has crept, with a 
noiseless step, to her neishbor’s bed, and while the 
mother slept, and the babe slept on her bosom, 
softly, cautiously, she steals the living child, and 
leaves her own cold, dvad infantin its place. They 
carry the dispute to Solomon—each claiming the 
living, and each repudiating the dead. With a 
skill that earned him his world-wide fase, the 
wise monarch summons nature as a_ witness. 
Horrible to hear, he orders the living child to be 
divided. The sword is raised—another moment, 
and cach mother gets a quivering half—another 
moment, and interference comes too late. One 
stands calm, firm, collected, looking on with a cruel 
eye. With a bound that carries her to his feet, 
and a shriek that rings wild and high over all the 
place, the other—the true mother—clasps her hands 
in agony, and cries, “Oh, my lord, give her the 
living child, in no wise slay it?’ That is true 
prayer. That cry, that spring, that look of an- 
guish—all these proclaim the mother. 























tteees ++ Our or Door Exercise.—There is 
probably not another people to be found that take 
so iittle exercise “out of doors,” as those living 
in the cities and large towns of the Northern 
States. This in-door confinement is the direct oc- 
on of two great evils,—impaired health, and a 
destruction of yivacity. To be healthful and 
heerful, much time should be passed in the sun- 
light, where oxygen may be inhaled without stint. 
Stay in the house, shop, office, study, sanctum, or 
other confinement, where carbonic acid gas and 
other impurities are breathed again and again, 
and it would be very extraordinary if such per- 
sons always maintained cheerful hearts and en- 
joyed good health. 

Among the Germans in fatherland,—and it may 
be true of them here,—their constant cheerfulness 
und gaicty would be a marvel to our sad, grum- 
bling people, out of temper, because out of health 
and out of spi Early in the morning, from 
four o'clock until ten in the evening, the thorough- 
fares in and about the cities in Germany are 
thronged with lads and lasses, wending their way 
to the public gardens and other places of resort, 
where social pleasures are freely enjoyed and the 
heart is made glad, and the health and vigor of the 
body improved and_ preserved. When the men 
and women have finished their work, or business, 
they, too, go forth for amusement. And what is 
worthy of note, the ladies are not afraid of being 
browned by the sun’s rays and the health-giving 
breezes. They will spend hours in the sunlight, 
daily, and do marvel that any should object to 
such an airing, Can agy one wonder at the su- 
perior robustness of the women of Germany, Italy, 
and other Earopean countries, over the women of 
the northern cities of our country, after contem- 
plating the difference in their habits? 

Mothers should encourage their daughters, es- 
pecially, to take much exercise in the open air, 
and do not compel them to take the measured, 
boarding-school step. Allow them to run, skip 
and hop, as if they were really alive and full of 
jey and life, If not accustomed to walking, begin 
by exercising moderately, increasing a little every 
day, until you are able to walk three, six, or 
twelve miles a day. The pleasure of life will be 
greatly enhanced by exercising as now indicated, 
or in some other not less efficient way. [t is no 
unusual thing for girls to begin to Jose the fresh- 
ness and beauty of girlhood — that delightful peri- 
od of life—hefore they get out of their teens. 
Take our advice, providing it meets the approval 
of your mothers, and you will preserve and mag- 









































things vanishing in the cold sea of time? or of nify the priceless graces of girlhood as of woman- | resurrection, those we once cher 





+ Running Away.—We scarcely open a} 


with a married man—some destruction to the |t 
hopes and prospects of a poor young woman, and | r 
inconsolable grief to her family. Is it not time to | 5) 
ask ourselves whether all the blame should rest on 
u 





or 
Yet doth this broken water again seek the depth | arn 
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of the wasting of armics? of the desolation of | suaded, no doubt, to elope, but there is no violence N u 
i ature, lias it} used, Why will not parents in towns and villages | tomb of a man wich somewhat of calm indiffer. 

loud? or of a|be cautious in extending hospitality to itincrant | ence; but when I survey the grave of a female, a 
(rangers? The very worst consequencies have re-| sigh involuntarily escapes me. With the hot 








the parents’ consent if his character is good. 





terseeee Asninc A BLEssine- s rel 
that, on acertain occasion, an English ship of w 
touched at one of the ports of the Sandwich 
Islands, and that the captain gave a dinner to the 
royal family of the islands and several chiefs. The 
table was spread upon the quarter-deck, and load- 
ed with viands and delicacics of all kinds. After 
the company were seated around it, and the covers 
were removed, and everything appeared ready for 
operations to commence, the islanders seemed 
to be in no haste to begin, but looked as though 
something more was expected. The captain 
thought that the trouble was with the food, and 
that it was not what they liked, or that it had been 
prepared in a manner to which they were not 
customed, and accordingly commenced apologiz- 
ing for the fact. He had, however, a pious waiter 
who stood behind his chair, and who was quick to 
discover where the obstacle was; and who, whis- 
pering to the captain, said: “These people are 
waiting for a blessing to beasked.” “Ask it, then, 
suid the captain. The waiter did so—reverently 
and gratefully implored the Divine bendiction. 
No sooner was this done than Queen Pomare, her 
family, and the chiefs soon showed by the man- 
ner they attacked the provisions, that it was not 
because the dinner did not suit them, or that they 
had no appetites, that they had previously re- 
frained from cating, but because no one had “said 
grace.” 

















ae + Fate or Fast Men.—The vicious die 
early. They fall like shadows, or tumble wrecks 
and ruins into the grave; often while quite young, 
almost always before they are forty. ‘The wicked 
liveth not half his days. The world at once rati- 
fies its truth, and assigns the reason by describing 
the dissolute life of “fast men,” that is, they live 
fast; they spend the twelve hours in six, getting 
through the whole before the meridian, and drop- 
ping into darkness while others are in the glory of 
light. “Their sun goeth down while it is yet day.” 
And they might have helped it. Many a one dies 
Jong before he need. Young men of genius, like 
Burns and Byron, to whom, when dissipated and 
profligate, thirty-seven is so final; your obscure 
and nameless wandering stars, who waste their 
time in libertine indulgence—they cannot live— 
they must «lie carly. They put on steam till they 
blow up the boiler; they run at such a rate that 
the fire zoes out for want of fuel. The machinery 
iy destroyed by rapid specd and reckless wear. 
Nothing can save them. Their physical system 
vannot stand the strain they put to it; while the 
state of the mind is often such that the soul would 
eat the substance of the most robust body, and 
make for itself a way of escupe from the incessant 
hell of its own thoughts. 














sesseees Nigut.—Night levels all artificial dis- 
tinction. The begvar on his pallet of straw snores 
as soundly as the king on his bed of down. Night 
—kind, gentle, soothing, refreshing night—the 
earthly paradise of the slave, the sweet oblivion of 
the care-worn soul, the nurse of romance, of de- 
votion; how the great panting heart of society 
yearns for the return of night and rest! Sleep is 
God’s special gift to the poor; for the great there 
is no time fixed for repose. Quict, they have none; 
and instead of calmly awaiting the approach of 
events, they fret and repine, and starve sleep, and 
chide the tardy hours, as if every to-morrow were 
big with the fate of some great hereafter. The 
torrent of events goes roaring past, keeping eager 
expectation constuntly on tiptoe, and drives timed 
slumber away. 
There is something strangely beautiful in the 
contemplation of night—when the shining stars 
seem to do homaye to their pale-faced queen, and 
the clouds float silently through the tranguil sky, 
and the wind speaks in soft whispers, as if fearful 
of waking the sleepers. Such is the sweet repose 
of a blameless conscience. But when the dews of 
evening slant dimly away, when the cheerless cur- 
tains of darkness are drawn, when aerial shadows 
foom up and flit along the vaulted arch “ tike dim 
ghosts trailing blackness through the heavens.” 
Such is the fearful shadow that hangs over the 
broken slumbers of asoul in which there is no 
peace. 

















sreseses A Motner’s Grave.—Earth has some 
sacred spots where we feel like looscning the shoes 
trom our feet, and treading with holy reverence; 
where common words of pleasure are unfitting; 
places where friendship’s hands have lingered in 
each other’s, where vows have been plighted, 
prayers offered, and tears of parting shed. Oh, 
how the thoughts hover around such places, und 
travel back through immeasured space 10 visit 
them. But of all the spots on the green carth, 
noue is so sacred as that where rests, waiting the 
hed and loved. 














hood,—health, beauty and cheerfulness — and se- | Hence, in ali ages, the better portion of mankind 
cure that which everybody desires, a long, health-| huve chosen the loved spots for the burial of their 
ful, happy and useful life. dead, and in those spots they hayo loved to wan- 
der at cventide to meditate and weep, 


But among 


ull the charuel houses of the dead, if there is one 





paper in our numerous exchanges without finding | spot more sacred than all the rest, it is a mother’s 
a notice of an elopement—some girl running off} ¢rave. There sleeps the mother of our infancy— 


he gnide of our youth—the counsellor of our 
iper years—our friend when others deserted us; 
he whose heart wus a stranger to every other feel- 


ing but Jove, and who could’ al ys fi XCUSC: 
‘he shoulders of the abductor und not some on the for : ML Oe Tonia 


of'ageneration which has done its march over the abducted? Th this country no female is carried off | 'T 
sea of time, and dashed upon the shore of death?{ by violence. She goes with her own accord, per- | hi 


rus when we could find nono for ourselves. 
‘herve she slecps, and we love the very carth for 
or sake, 








Jo inquiry | is something in contemplating the character of a, 


Surely, 2] socicty. Sho is formed to adorn and humanize 


ones, 


a 
“ 


i 





+ Wonran’s Grave.—I can pass by the i 





ame of woman I associate every soft, tender, 
' mete : ai 
elicute affection. I think of her as the young au 


the grave, In her may have shone tho genius of 
a poct with the virtues of'a saint. She, too, may 
have passed along the sterile path of existence, 
and felt for others as { now feel for her. 3 


++++++++ CHILDHOOD.—Let no man smile, in the 
self-sufticiency of his acquisition, at the perceptions 
of early, very early childhood. Deep and raptur- 
ous are they as some of those rare old springs of 
limpid water that bubble in brawling beauty to the 
carth’s surface from rocky recesses that never 
y see the light of day. To childhood all is real 
—that which appears to be, is. The little hand 
that, with no mental guiding notion of distance, 
outstretches to grasp the moon for its silvery 
beauty, is but a type of the young mind that has 
no moral comparison. Vividity of conception and 
absolute faith in all they sec, combined with an 
intuitive and deeply philosophical judgment of 
gentleness or harshness, make up the early mys- 
terics of the human intellect; perception and moral 
education, acting and reacting in their thousands 
of after conditions, do all the rest. Happy is that 
tiny lord of creation whose first tottering mental 
steps are guided by kindness. Woe, woe to those 
who, with so sacred a trust as a human soul, fresh 
and unsullied from the hand of its Maker, contided 
to them, abuse the confidence of nature and betray 
their God. 





: + GREATNESS.—AIl greatness consists in 
this—in being alive to what is going on around 
one; in living actually; in giving voice to the 
thought of humanity; in saying to one’s fellows 
what they want to hear or need to hear at that 
moment; in being the coneretion, the result of the 
influences of the present world. In no other way 
can one affect the world than in responding thus 
to its needs, in embodying thus its ideas. You will 
sce, in looking to history, that all great men have 
been a piece of their time; take them out and set 
them elsewhere, they ‘will not fit so well; they 
were made for their day aud generation. The lit- 
erature which has left any mark, which has been 
worthy of the name, has always mirrored what 








typing the mere outside, but at least reflecting the 
inside—the thoughts, if not the actions of men— 


apparently far-off themes. 


tees +++» Dury.—Duty! Oh, great word! ob, 
noble and beautilnl thought! The faculty to think, 
the thought to speak the word, to feel its meaning 
and its power, attests our sublimed destination. 
Duty! It is itself but a purely ideal conception— 


right; yet purely ideal as it is in essence, it is an 
idea which, when embodied and realized, (as it 
may be,) in men’s purposes and actions, gives to 
human fife and human history all its noblencss— 
is the source of everything most fair, and beauti- 
ful, and touching; or everything great, hervic, 
and sublime, 


+» CHEERFULNESS.—Try for a single day, 
I besecch you, to preserve yourself in an easy ant 
cheerful frame of mind. Be, one day, instead of a 
fire-worshipper of passion and hell, the sun-wor- 
shipper of a clear self-possession; and compare 
the day in which you have rooted out the weed of 
dissatisfaction with that on which you have allowed 
it to grow up—and you find your heart open to 
every good motive, your life strengthencd, and 
your breast armed with a panoply against every 
trick of fate—truly you will wonder at your own 
improvemeut. 





Original. 
A SONG OF THE WOOD. 


A. when will ever wonders cease, 
Or tines again grow bright? 7 
There’s many 2 “ship *twixt the cup and the lip, 
And, faith, the same’s guite right. 
Mistortnne is the lot of all 
Who trust her fickle smile; 
The sunbeams glimmer o’er the way 
Whilst here tie clouds lie piled. 








Tis vain to tune the dulcet lyre 
And wake the pride of song. 

Where life grows weary, frieudless, sad, 
And a)l its romance gone. 

In happier days the sunbeams smiled 
Upon the frowns of care, 

But now they’ve yanished, gone, defunct, 
No ray is lingering there. 


O, youth, with all thy joyoussmiles, 
Like a dream you've flitted past; 
That fairy scene unknown to care, 
It was too bright to last; 
The shades of sorrow come ful] soon, 
‘The etorm growled o'er the deep, 
Each stay departed one by one, 
A wreck rides on the deep. 


There’)! come, why doubt the truth? 
‘The sunshine Jingers there; 
Though shadows o'er the surface creep 
Like demons of despair, 
The Fururs, though the veil is dark— 
Vd lift it if I could— 
But no—Hope ever is my lot— é 
And still keep sawing wood. 
Guo. C. TYRRELL. 








To cultlvate imaginary virtues is to destroy real 





































































was doing around it; not necessarily daguerreo- 


their feelings and sentiments, even if it treated of 


the idea of obligation to do right, because it is , 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. pendants from the nose, nor the hideous lip orn: 


















surrounding us was covered with fallen timber |—a judgment prononnced upon them with inexor- 

DESPAIR. mncnts scen among other tribes of South America; | and pieces of wreck forced by the angry waves | able austerity, and which few people can listen to 

NHE long delicious summer days but many of them pierce the cars, and more espec-} which came incessantly from the lake, making {without a shudder, As with must outlandish 
T Have dreamed their hours away; ially the women, who split the delicate lobes, and | the water rise higher and higher around us to onr | tribes, the Great Britons are naturally credulous, 
And round the frowning, jagged cliffs, insert into them spiral appendages of rolled palm-{iminent peril. Among the Hoating timber we | and disposed to take everything upou trust. Tho 
‘Lhe autumn sea winds play; leat, that hang dangling to their very shoulders. It | could see the cattle struggling to resist the waves | bridegroom, therefore, is never permitted realy to 
The ocean, with a mourntul wail, will be observed, therefore, that among the Chaco}and keep their heads above water—a thing that | see the bride until after the marriage. It is trae 
Wi cednaliee Dattele er éhevark tribes the woman disfigure themselves more than | many of the poor animals could not succced in do-| that when friends are present be may admire her 
‘And laugh to meet its roar. - ena and all, no doubt, in the interest of | ing, and were washed away. We could see, but | teeth, eyes, dimples, and so on, and she in return 


t without being able to go to her relief, an old ne-| may contemplate tenderly his “ imperial ” (a sign 
It is a night of waking dreame, It will be scen that the simple dress we have de- | gro woman, nearly seventy years old, floating on | of valor attached to the chin,) but beyond this, all 

For visious of the past, scribed leaves the limbs and most parts of the body | the top of a hay stack. She disnppeared in the | knowledge of each other is rigorously forbidden. 
For bitter thoughts of olden times, bare. ‘To tho superficial observer it might be | darkness, and it was only the next morning that | After marriuge itis consequently found that the 
And hopes ioe to last; deemed an inelegant costume, and perhaps so it| we could ascertain her fate. She had got to the | hair is altogether false, and the surprise manifested 
A night in which I live again would be among Europeans, or so-called whites. 

















. fore. e old embaukincnt and clung tow picce of the wreck. | by cither party on making these startling di 

eee eee teen en rDy: heart The deformed figures of European people—de-| She was saved and remained with the men at the | cries, as may be imagined, is excedingly ludicrous 
‘To queil its burning tears. formed by ages of toil and monarchical serfdom— | camp. Such are some of the connubial customs of this 

i would iil bear exposure to tho light, neither would] “Phe seenc on the cars was certainly an exciting | singular bat amiable pcopiec. 

On memory’s sacred altar lies tho tripe-colored skin of which they are so.com-|one. We were in what can be called a ‘ bad fix’ —_—. ; 

Baron! ihe Me Jeter Tloved monly conceited. A very different impression is | —chirty miles {rom New Orleans, in the midst ofa s+rese++ Dress.—Dress is always considered 
DT ora blod: tute dust; produced by the rich brunette hue—bronze, if you | cypress swamp, surrounded by brackish water, secondary to the person. Never sucrifice your ap- 

Aud, as I sit, with folded hands, will—especially when, as in the case of the Chaco | with nothing to eat, and only about half a barrel | pearance for the sake of wearing what others 
Suu heart, aud troubled biow: Todian, it 





covers a body of proper shape, with arms | of water for one hundred and fifty persons. The} wear; at the same timo, never assert your inde- 
ud limbs iu symmetrieal proportion. ‘Then, and] whole forenoon had passed; it was now onc | pendence by wearing a custom out of kecping with 
then only, does costly clothing appear superfluous, | o’clock. P. M., and we had had nothing to eat since | the dress of everybody else. While we should 
Forms that have faded long ago, and the eye at once admits that there is no fashion | the day before at dinner. One gentleman among | never be the skive of fashion, we eiould avotd 

Back to their native clay, i on earth equal to that of the human form itself. us had the good fortune to have a basket of pro-| anything like a st ion to her lawa. 


I thiuk of what my life las been, a 
And what that life is now. 














king oppos: to h d 
Gilde through the chambers of my soul, Above ali does it appear graceful on horseback, | visions with him, Ie was travelling with four or-| A neat, well-made, inconspicuons attire is always ¢ 
‘hen softly pass away. and almost universally in this attitude docs the| phan children under his care, and the provisions | preferable to that which challenges the public eyo K 
And, like the weird October night, Chaco Indian exhibit it. Scarccever may we mect| were for their usc; this he gonerously divided | by tho singularity of its color or construction. i 
Vhat hovers o’er the deep him on foot, but always on the hack of his beauti-| amongst all—the ladies and children “being, of | What is culled the “fast”? school has brought a ri- Le 
Wild altudes of ae durk and drear, ful horse, the two together presenting the aspect of'| course, first provided with the scanty ration.” diculous showy costume into fashion with a cer- 6 
LON SOU Ue DISIoTeee the Centaur. And probably in resemblance he ap-} _ ‘The passengers remained in that “ fix ” for three | tain class of young men; but it should be borne 
The night will wane, and morning rige, proaches nearer to the true ideal of the Grecian} days, dar 





ng Which they nearly starved to death. | in mind that fast men are not gentlomen. Avoid 
With forehead wau and pule, 


myth than any other horseman in the world; for| The subsidence of the waters finally allowed them | a: 














nything that is singular in your dress and man- 
Drawing aside, with fingers grey, the Chaco Indians differ not only from other] to get to New Oricans. ner; and especially avoid anything that is asso- 
B une cun’s bright exaters vail. “horse Indians” in their mode of equitation, but ‘ a In M ciated with a class of men notorious both for vice 
tates tie elude wn Yu my sare ulso from every other equestrian people. The ab-|_, 5°°.1'. Tue Busumen or Arrica.—in Mayne /and folly. A recent writer has remarked that 
On cart wvilbacearvield to love surd high-peaked saddles of Tartar and Avab,| Reid’s capital book, entitled “ Odd People,” there | dross has two fanctions—to clotho and to orna- 
And from my pathway fies with their gaudy trappiugs, are unknown to him| #8 # graphic description of the Bosjesman or Bush-| ment; and while we cannot lose sight of cither 
Esnra Ecorisox. |—unknown, too, the ridiculous paraphernalia,|™en-” , They are never more than four fect nine | point, we must attribute to the one a power which 
half-hiding the horse, in use among Mexicans, | inches in height, and some oven four fect two| helongs to the other. The essential requirement of 
x c, in use among Mexicans, | :' ei 
q 


« : South American Spaniards, and even the Indians | inches in height. There are mothers among them | dress is to cover and make comfortable the body ; 
Gleanings from the Dress. of other tribes—despised by him the plated bits, | Wo are only three feot nino inches in height. and of two forms of dress which fulfil their fanc- 


the embroidered bridles, and the tinkling to the| Bushmen have been washed. It requires some| tions equally well, that is the better which is the 
sees ees A TALE OF THE ARCTIC ReGIons.— | Vanity of other New World equestrians. The Cha- 


crubbing, and a plentiful application of soda or| most accordant with the laws of beanty. But ft- 
Woe take from a very old monthly publication the | C0 horseman necds no such accessories to his ele- | SP to reach the true skin and bring out the na-| ness must in nowise be interfered with; and the 


8 

following extraordinary nurrative in the Polar | sauce. | Saddle he has none, or only the slightest Mo aeaie eiaoee thee the Hsin aonde; garb whieh infringes on Ce given us’ pala 
Seas. ‘The circumstances ure certainly within the | Patch of jngnar skin purs and stirrups are alike | tila as, under ordinary circumstances, he ap- bia an aap riot d comfortuble dress 
range of possibility, since no putrefaction could |*bsent. Naked he sits upon his naked horse, the ara ay! allow: hue ahines shroaniictlis'e den found that the fittest and moet com for eae 
take place whilst the bodies of the sufferers were | beautiful curvature of whose form is interrupted This somewhat like the color of the Chinese, or alt fhet whieh 18 nati iiraa int appearE acon 
in the wnsperature of a vessel “encased in thick- | DY no extrancous trappings, even the thong that] Tvohean in the worst stage of jaundice—tho eve | manspic me tacreful. But in the secondary fun 
ne ring of the year 1810, a whali J Who then. can dleuy “his ‘aesamblanes ee uot only having that complexion. Indeed, the tion of dress, ornamentation, there are several d. 
sailed frown the ort of London in pon a eaauen tuur? features of Bushmen, as well as the Hottentot,| yerse objects to be attained—dignity, grace, v' 
the Polat Seas, Nouilne wire ve onldetee : —— 2 : bear a strong similarity to those of the Chinese, | yacity, brilliancy, arc qualitics distinguishing dif- 
e Polar Seas. | Nothing material is said to have A Lirrte 100 Green.—The Cincinna-| and the Bushman’s eye is essentially of the Mon-| forent’ individuals, indicating the impession they 
oceurred until their arrival in those solitary re- ti Enquirer tells the following story :—A few days} volian type. His hair, however, is entirely of an- wish to make on "society; and are expressed by 
gions, when it became théduty of the crew to keep | since u newly wedded couple from the interior of | other character. Instead of being long, straight | (iffcrent combinations of the elements of benuty, 
4 perpetual look out upon the horizon, in search of | the State arrived at the Burnett House and took | and lank, it is short, crisp and curly—in reality, | jine or form, or color. When the apparelling of 
fish. Whilst thus occupied, it was fancied by one | apartinents for the nizhtat that well ordered hotel.| wool. [ts scantiness is a characteristic; and in the outer being is m most complete harmony with 
of the sexmen that a sail was discernable as far to} It was quite evident-that the whole party were un-| this respect the Bushmen differs trom the woolly-|the mental constitution, the tasto is most irre- 
the northward as the eye could reach; as the] familiar with metropolitan sights. The rooms,| haired tribes both of Africa and Australasia. | >, hable. 4 

course of the whaler was toward the supposed ves-| corriders, marble floor, gorgeous drawing-room | ‘These generally have “fieeces” in profusion, proac! 2 
| sel, a must beeume gradually distinguishable | and well-spread table of the hotel drew from them] whereas both Hottentot and Bushmen have not| ........ ReADING THE NEwsPaPers.—Theroe 
\ ainidst the mountain of ice, which appeared in | the most ingenuous remarks of surprise. In the | enough to cover half their scalps; and between the | are some men, few and far between, indeed, who 
| that quarter to bound the sea. vening they visited the opera-house, and were so} little knotlike “kinks” there ave wide spaces |hoast that they “never read the newspapers.” 
It was now summer, and the afternoon unusual-| astonished by its magnificence that even Mrs. | without single hair upon them. The Bushman’s | They read hooks, forsooth, but not journals. They 
Jy calm, whilst the whaler gradually neared the | Waller’s wonderful impersonation of “ Mcg Mer-| wool” is naturally black, but red ochre and the re 6 , 
object in view, the supposition being that it was a|jlles” almost failed to interest them. Nothing t 5 


i o ad fuse to take cognizance of the events paseo 
7 rs : z sun soon convert the color into x burnt reddish | ayound them on the great stage of the world, but 
vessel engaged in operating upon the blubber, in a) more was thought of the verdant trio till about one | huc. ane ‘erics of historical oe js completed, he 

vay which would open to the view upon approach- | o’clock in the morning, at which time the boot) ‘fhe Bushman has no beard or other hairy en-] will read some book on the period, and rest sati 
ing nearer to the ice. Upon arriving, however, at| black of the Burnett House, in making his cus- 


: cumbrauces. Were they to grow he would root | 4 vith what its pages tell them. 
the spot, it became clear that the vessel was a|tomary rounds, observed one of the Benedicts bees fede Bae 
le 
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It never enters 
: F ; f 2 them out ag uscless inconveniences. He has a| their heads that the book-makers neccessarily rely 
) dee eeielied by 6 boat. Ts hand could only be | seaced in the hall, near the door of his room. Me | low-bridged nose, with wide-flattened nostrils; an | on the nowspapers for their knowledge of con- 
i: pl ed DY - al ig bet wered, | naively asked the polisher of the understandings | eye that appears a mere slit between the eyelids; rary events. They never reflect, moreover, 
a we pra and several of the seasnen landed upon | if he was the clerk. Receiving a negative answer, ne vor he yore: | temporary events y. 7 
, the ice, and proceeded to the v 


high cheek pones, and a serouile Lore that impartiality in treating contemporary oceur- 
u - v E head. His lips are not thick, as in the negro, an is next to i ssible, aud that each writer, 
to bea brig. The sails were furled, very little ap- | seg that individual. Ina few moments one of the| he is furnished with a set’ of fine white teeth, eho hag. the sole handling of a theme, can hardly 
peared on deck, and all the arrangements were | attentive office men was at his side, and politely | which, as he zrows older, do not decay, but pre- fail to “ve biased. But “the newspapers give us 
those of a vessel laid up for a long period of time. asked what was wanted, 4 sent the singular phenpmonon of being regularly | eyory shade of opinion as well as variety of fact 
De: nding to the cabin, the firss object that was “Couldn’t you make mea bed in the parlor?” } worn down to the stumps, as occurs to the teeth of | and detail. The rivalry that-exists in the press en- 
seen was a large Newfoundland dog, coiled upon a | cried the disconsolate individual. c ‘ sheep and othor ruminant animals. Notwithstand-| sures the public the minutest information, and 
mat, and apparently asleep, Upon touching the} “ in the parlor?” echoed the clerk, “I’m afraid ing the small stature of the Bushmen, his frame | from the fierce encounters and clashings of con- 
aniinal it was found to be dead, and the body | not. i is wiry and capable of great endurance. He is also] ficting opinions, the sparks of trath infallibly 
frozen to the hardness of stone. Entering the “Well, Pd like to have one spread down some} ay azile as an antelope. flash forth. The man who reads the newspapers 
cabin, Was next seen a young lady seated at # ta- | where. From the description above given it will be in-| fos all the data before him and can work out the 
Vie; her eyes were open, and gazing with a mild rred that the Bushman is no beauty. Neither is | truth if he is interested to solve any problem be- 
and steadfast expression upon the noe comers to | asked the clerk. er the Bushwoman; but, on the contrary, both hay-| fore him. The man who “never reads the news- 
that solitary spot. She avas a corpse! and in that| ‘IT dow’tliketo,” said the bashful younzman. | ing passed the period of youth, become obsolutely papers” need not flatter himself that he escapes 
apparently resigned and religious attituae had| “Why, what is the mater?” continued the| ye , the woman, if possible, more so thun the|them—only he obtains their contents, conversi- 
Veen frozen to death. Beside her was a young | clerk. ““ Has your wife turned you out of your i tionally, and garbled, mutilated and misrepresent- 
uno, who, it appeared, was the brother of the lady, | room?” <r a ¢ The sedis does not read the newspapers 
and commander of the brig. He, too, was dead,| “No,” said he, drawling,“ but you sce I have Bartisu Bripay Cenemontes—The | 1.10PM sent, but the past. His bead is 
but sitting atthe table, and before him lay a sheet | never been married before, and so I don't much | following bit of fan and satire is from “ Punch’s |/!¥es not in the Pp TO ah Sect eer 


cl, which proved | he informed the boot biack that he should like to 
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“Why don’t you go into your own room?” | fy; 

















of paper, npon which was written the following | like to go in, particularly ina strange place.” Pocket Book.” It purports to be a translation crammed full ict alsorts: of ald faabloned Horan 
words—‘ Our cook has endeavored since yester-| “Oh go right in,” said the clerk; “she won’t| from tho Chinese, and to give a genuine Oriental Lei ettesnsed ree is the man who believes 
day morning to strike alight, but in vainj all is | think it is wrong.” view of the habits of the modern’ Britons. vot read the pap 

now over.” — At the other side of thi 








Lin stood | Here the door of his room opened about an inch,| Great Britain is an island whic kes in wash- that Eipreye sal ewe hime zat torave gf ie it 
the cook, with a flint and a steel in his hand, frozen | and through the uperiure came a voice, coaxingly | ing from the German ocean. It is distinguished SS ot eae i Y fone atelios at ork suction 
to astatue, in the vain endeavor to procure that | saying— principally by its cliffs, which exceed those of any She mae i Daleks dares ie tis ‘Goce Ludiaitarue. 
fire which alone could save him and his compan-| “Do come in, Join. 1 won’t hurt you. 1] island near it by a long chalk, When a young fae a EA hy tne lane cranilon but one of 
ions from the cold arms of death. The supersti- | know’d they’d think strange of yer standing out | man bas “ fallen in love,” as it is rather curiously | Das Peon Fume’ Oy ty a 


‘ . : s | Feauvind: ays fift he nGek: 
rious terrors of the seamen now hurried the cap-| there. Come in now, wou'tyer? P've blowed out | termed, with a young woman, he goes to her fa-| Mt Vesuvius; who pays fifty dollars for the pork 
tain away from the wreck, the log-book alone be- | the gas and it’s all dark in Lere.” 


t ther’s house to pay his aildresses, for amongst the eee £9 fhe Waller uaflor WO Dele on. fred sia 
ing brought away, and frum this it appeared U ‘The odor of the room assured the clerk that she | Great Britons, who pride themselves on their com- Kea a of all the swindlers, rogues and. vujra- 
the ill-fated vessel was a brig whirl had belonged | had indeed “ blow’d out the gas,” so pushing open | mercial character, even love-malsing is regarded as [106 7 al 7 ae 




























; ; civ, . *) 
to the port of Loudon, and had sailed for the Are- | the door he stopped the fow, raised a window and | purely a debtor and creditor transaction. When |vouds MAE oes te ey: saree other hin he al 
Uc regions more than fourteen years before. returned to the hall to pursuade the verdant bus-| the addresses have been fully paid, a legal ac- pa - ho ia Manga cbent a id P atotiedl meee ) 
\ ae hand to retire with his wife, All arguments were | knowledgment is piven, and’ the linbility of all | OME Rates OPOn ie eee OF veliwion, art 
ae TAURS OF “ Gran Cutaco.”—| ruitless, however, and he was compelled to assign | parties cancelled by a “settlement.” ‘The firstde- | MCMls of the age, Prog Haat i 
Captain Reid describes with grea’ spirit the equ f 








Y 5 ‘ » i the simple individual a separate room from tuat| wand, however, made by the young man on y 
trian Indians of the “Gran Chaco,” a wild region | his wife was in for that night. 
of South America, 200,000 square miles in extent. 


Mle properly styles them “ Centaurs,” for, consid-| + 


sit- | literature, science, all that makes up what we call ! 
ing the father of the intended bride, is to look at | Ot ation, Ua he Je wide: ovale: Doth font ie 
his lands—a request which is immediately granted, | T° o the eh a A ee aah ei 

y TRAIN OVERTAKEN BY A Froop.—| {rom the proposed bridegroom granting to the | ssi, the other a hve i 
ering the simplicity ot their equipment, we must | The New Orleans papers come to us filled with ac-| bride's father a similar privilige. Surveyors are 
SE that they are the best horsemen in the| counts of a blow on the Gulf, which caused a toot | then appointed on each side, and tbe lands are Original. 
world, ? 


0) nee. along the Jackson Railroad. The following is an} measured. Ll the bridegroom’s jand talls short of BE EVER NEAR ME. 
The costame of the Chaco Indian is one of ex-| accouut of the sufferings of one hundred and fifty |v 


















































e costume | owned by the bride’s futher the young man is red | 
ceeding simplicity, and in this again we observe a| passengers on that railroad who were detained by | bowed cut of the house with much ceremony—if Beer aie cap alone from ie crore life's path; 

\ peculiar trait of bis mind. Instead of the tawdry | thestorm. The train was at Bayou Desert, within | the balance be in favor of the suitor he shakes | Do not desert me in grief or in gladness, 

\ and tinsel ornaments, in which most savages de-|one hundred and fifty yards of the Lake shore, | his beard thoughtfuily, and promises to consult his |" Remove from my heart every feeling of wrath. i 

“ light to adorn themselves, he is contented with a | and could sce the waves rolling in from the Luke. | mana, Me then retires, and is seldom seen again. | |, . VN nev a th ‘ 

& siugle strip of cloth folded tightly around his} “The water around us was about seven feer| When it so happens that there is an equality of Tid heed sell thy. precepts. 1 Meee olen ee, e 
loins. Tis usually a smail piece of white cotton, | deep and covered with large loys, which were | lands, it is looked upon as a match, and the bri iw Picouie wi anes the unin danger defend me. ” 
or of wool woven in a tricolor of red, white and | driven by the wayes with such furco against the | groom is called upon for pin-money. This peculiar or lend ai iu sorrow, the light of your emile. : Qt 
Dluc, and of hues so brilliant as to proiuce alto-| track as to break and wash fi off all around us. species of coin does not atall resemble pins, which ‘ ig 

uether a pretty effect. The wear of the women | The we 








ey ater Was nearly up to the hottom of the cars, |are sharp-poiuted, whereas pin-money is blunt, | Be ever near me when winter’s cold finger 
scarce differs from that of the men, and the cover- | and Jurge logs, two feet in diameter, were forced | and like those who stamp it with their approba- |, Leaves ou my Urow the deep lines of care; y 
ing of both, scant as itis, is neither inelegant nor | in between the cars and the track, “We were an-| tion, rather flat than otherwise. On the morning | Do pot forsake me, though poverty linger 
immodest. ft is well adapted to their mode of life, | chored by the locomotive, which held us fast, the 











_ Tis npted of the nuptials the bridegroom presents himself, MW ith rude ces! (0 force from my. Lier ey 0:8 Sear = 
and to their climate, which is that of an cternal| weight of the train alone preserving that portion | attended by a friend and supporter, at the house of} I'll return, for your kindness, a goul’s fond emotion; 

spring. When cold winds sweep over their grassy | of the track on which we stood. the bride’s father. As soon as the preparations| I'll never leave thy side for another's embrace; 1 
plains, they seck protection under the folds of a| “In this dreadful position we remained, contem-| are complete, which are conducted with great so- | But PN cherish most truly thy heart's pure devotion, rT: 
more auple covering, with which they are pro-| plating a scene of most awful grandeur, Above | lemnity, the bride and bridegroom are led to an al-| Aud on tablets im Heaven thy vies ae * 
yided—a cloak, hsually made of the soft fur of the | and around us the tempest roared with ccascless | tar erected for that purpose, where they are bound . ‘i cS 

Dutria,” or South American otter, or a robe of | fury, torrents of rain, continually falling on the|toether by an indissoluble knot, to borrow the Se Set 
the beautiful spotted skin of the jaguar. They | motionless train, with a violence increased by the | w 





t ‘fully thrilling language of the priesthood, in| The contemplation of great deeds expands the 
Wear neither head-dresses nor chaussaure, neither | force of a tierce wind. The dreary sheet of water | sickness and iv health, until death doth them part | mi 
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1. O do not weep, because the leaves must fade, And summer with its beau-ty pass a- way; Are not the fair-est and the brightost things, The first to 
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2. O do not weep, because the leaves must fall, And Winter o'er us his dark man. tle fling; Will not the blossom and the bud ap-pear, To greet a- 
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+ gain the smil-ing blue-eyed Spring? Thendo not weep, the rose shall bloom again, The trees put forth their green and tender leaves ; The birds return to their for - 
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frailest flow’r, That lives but for....a span to bloomand die? As flcet-ing as the meanest, frailest flow’r, That lives but for a span to bloom and die ? 
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- sak-en nests, Beneath the shad + ow of the shelt’ring eaves,The birds return to their for - sak-en nests, Beneath the shad-ow . the shelt’ring eaves. 
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for some other occasion.” 

“VW spare what I S 
screamed the angry virago. “See if Cain to be 
trod under foot by two such vagabonds as you, 
and in my own house, too.” 

A short time was consumed in making arrange- 
ments to quit the shelter where the two girls had 
spent the four weeks of their stay in Baltimore; 
and with a gloomy prospect before them, they 
soucht the street to find lodgings for the Sabbath. 
It wes a fruitless ondeavor, for they had not the 
Means to pay for them in advance, and no one 
would tuke the strangers in and trust them. 
‘Twilight camo, and they still wandered on, cher- 
ting faint hopes of success; but at Jast even Lel- 
tice, sanguine as was her nature, began to feel de- 
spondent, 

“Weil, I don’t see but we must stay in the street 
to-nizht?’ she exclaimed, as they paused a mo- 
ment for consultation. 

Effie looked down at the grave face of the child, 
an replied, 

“T do not know where we can go, Lettice, and 
my greatest anxiety is for you; [wish you was 
safely back in your country home, that you might 
excape this exposure, for you have endured too 
much for my poor sake.” 







































cttice pressed closer to her side. 
“Now, M Effie Graves, don’t you go to acting 
Dabyish about me. I guess I shall live through it, 


and come out as lively asa kitten, I don’t wish 
Iwas back at Mr. Woods’s if you do. I’d rathei 
stay with you than to be there, bringing in sh 
ings to light the fire—rocking tho cradle and 
washing the dishes, with no one to love. Mrs. 
Woods was a nice woman—that is, she done well 
enough; but she wasn’t like my own kindred, as 
you are, and I couldn’t really love her.” 

As she ceased speaking Ee felt a slight touch 
upon her arm, and turning, she found herself in 
contact wich a man wearing a slouched hat and 
alouse frock coat, and standing with his hands 
buried in his pockets. 

“Excuse me— ah! exeuse me, ma’am, but if I 
am not mistaken I hear your companion address 
you as Miss Graves—Miss Eflic Graves. Am | 
aisht?” 

“You are, sir,” she replied. 

“ And you are poor and homeless?” said he, in- 
terroyatively. 

“T can claim no shelter in the wide 
Effie, in a tremulous voice. 

“Zounds! this is a shame—yes, a scandalous 
shame; and it shall not be said long, for [’ll finda 
home for you—yes, [ repeat it, [ will find a roof 


















world,” said 








ically, as he drew his rouzh hand trom h 
and extended it to Effie; but she shrank 
ing it, “Dow’t ho afraid of me, M 
continued her strange friend, 
harm or deceive you_ for a world—no, not for ten 
thonsand of them, Your father was a good man 
to ine—yos, a noble good man, and I would not in- 
jure the daughter of John Graves to save my life. 
No.no; David Adams is not such 2 man as that.” 

With sudden agility Lettice sprang forward and 
causht tho man’s hand. 
, “ Are you David Adams?” demanded she, eager- 

Se 

“Yes, yes, my child; but why do you ask?” re- 

turned he. 





Graves,” 





‘y Selicia Lathrop?” 

‘y Selicia Lathrop?” the man reiterated 
astonishment. “I did; but how should you 
know anything of my wife?” 

“Tell me, is she living 
withont heeding his inquiry 

“Yes, yes, she is living; but Leannot tell for 
the life of me what this means—no, not for the 
life of re,” replied David Adains, in utter per- 
plexity. 

“T can tell you,” said Lettice, quickly. “Two 
years ago my mother died, and she told me to re- 
member the name of’ Selicia Adams, and if I ever 
tnet her to say to her that [ was an orphan, and to 
ask her kind affection for the sake of Marion 
Lyle.” 

“What is Marion Lyle to you?” asked the man 
in a surprised tone. 

“She is my mother.” 

“ And your name?” 

“Lettice Guizelle.” 

“Poor Marion—poor, poor May! They are both 
gone, then,” sighed David Adams. “But bless 
your heart, Little Lettice, you shall never want a 
home more—no, never while I live; for Selicia 
and I can take care of you—we can and we will. 
Come, Miss Graves, come, Lettice, and we will flnd 
a home for the present.” 

Lettice willingly assented to this proposal, and 
Effie rather reluctantly followed the man as he 
turned down another street. She was vainly en- 
deayoring to explain the mystery that shrouded 
this Selicit Adams; and, for the first time since 
had left Philadelphia, she thought of the letters 
that she had received from this strange woman, 
and her promises of assistance in time of trouble. 

“¥Effie,” whispered Lettice Guizelle, “God hasn’t 











” questioned Lettice, 




















and it might be well for you to spare your breath jued, in a tone of abstracted earnestness, “if you 


least, and nothing else,” | 5 


that will shelrer your head,”’ said the man emphat- 





rom tak- 


“1 would not 











cannot be, and I will not believe it—no, I will not 
Delieve i. For your sake I will not think of this | § 
thing,” ané he turned away, peering out of the 
window, as if toseck forgetfulness and incredulity 
in the dark shadows that lingered over tho streets. 
Effie advanced towards him and piaced her 
hant wpon bis arm. 

“In the name of Heaven I implore you, if you 
have a suspicion of my parentage, to tell it to me 
now, for [ have proufs that Lam not the child of 
John Grav and merey, justice and truth de- 
mands that youshould make kuown your thoughts 
upon this matter.” 

‘The man wheeled suddenly around ani looked 
at the pale, white face beside him. 

“Don’t ask me, don’t ask me to tell you any- 
thing, for I don’t know anything at ail; and it I 
should say what [ suspect it would drive you dis- 
tracted—yes, completely distracted; so don’t think 
of it—don’t, I beg of you, as you value your peace, 
for you are treading on dangerous ground;” and 
breaking away from the detaining touch of Effie’s 
hand, David Adams hurried out of the room, mut- 
tering, “I wish I knew—I wish I knew, Oh! what 
did Sclicia do with that child?” while Effie Graves 
sank upon the chair with a moan, 

Sho had no doubs but he knew enough to war- 
rant his suspicions, but ho dared not tell her that 
she was the daughter of a maniac, and another 
link was arded to the already heavy chain of con- 
vincing proof that her fears would soon be real- 
ized. Vainly did the child-angel, who was now 
her sole comforter, whisper protestations of love 
and devotion, and words of hope. At this time 
the darkest hour that she had ever seen eclipsed 
Effie’s heart, and benumbed her feelings. She 
had not been aware of the faint spark of hope that 
Lettice had imparted to her soul by her cheerful 
words, until it went out and left her in the deep 
gloom of rayless, starless night, blank aud vor , 
no breeze of consolation to fan her brow. And 
now a strange hatred arose in her bosom towards 
the existence she had once loved, and a wild idea 
of destroying her life with her own hands took 
possession of her, causing a thrill of bitter exultu- 
ion to convulse her frame. 

Mechanically and with stony calmness she re- 
lensed herself from the clinging embrace of Lettice, 
and from the package in which her work was fold- 
ed cautiously taking a sharp pair of embroidery 
scissors. Covertly as the act was performed, it 
did not escape the notice of Lettice, and she threw 
herself on the floor at Effie’s feet. 

“Effie, dear Lffie,-ure you willing to do this 
wicked act?” she cried, scizing the cold fingers of 
her companion within her hand. “ Are you such 
a coward that you will not live and bear all that 
God sees fit to place upon you—no matter how it 
ighs down your body and soul? [would not 
have thought that you could do this. Give me the 
scissors, and stop thinking of such an awful 
thing.” And _the great black eyes were raised 
pleasingly to Eflie’s face. 

Effie gazed at her fixedly, clinching the danger- 
ous scissors firmly in her rizbt hand, and placing 
her left on her heart, as if designating the place fo 
strike. 

Lettice Guizclle sprang up and stamped her lit- 
tle foot. 

“ ‘-stie Graves, think what you are doing. You 
will be just as much a murderer in tho sight of 
heaven as if you should kill me, for our lives are 
not our own, and we haven’t any right to throw 
them away. If you wish to spill blood, here is my 
heart; take that first and we will dic together.” 

Efic arose from her seat, and crossing the room 
threw the seissors in the stove in which there was 
no fire. Then, turning suddenly, she threw her 
arms around Lettice, and pressed her to her ach- 
ing heart. 

“The temptation is past, my dariing; you have 
saved mo from committing a dread sin, and may 
Heaven bless you—bless you in the spring-time of 
lire—in its summer season—its melancholy autumn 
and stormy wint and may you be rewarded in 
the cremnal land for your care and love to a poor 
forsaken girl who will never forget you while she 
continues to exist.” 

The eyes of Letiice Guizclle filled with tears as 
she silently returned Effie’s caress; and the en- 
trance of their hostess, with a refreshing supper, 
put a stop to further conversation. 

With gentle tact, that none but herself could so 
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land, bofore she was married, and my mother said | as | have—yes, a great unmannerly, 


“Ts not that the one to whom I bore such a re- 
emblance in the eyes of David Adams, 

Lettice spoke in 2 low voice as she replicd, 
“Yes, she died a great many years ago, before 


Twas born; but mother did not like to tall about 


er, it made her feel so bad.” 
Both were silent for a few moments as they en- 


tered a more sequestered part of the city; and 
Lettice paused to break an carly rose bud from its 
8 
enclosed a yard, in which stood a spacious build- 
ng. Effie glanced inquiringly at its walls, and | ¥ 

the leafy screen that erept over 


tem, that was peeping throughahigh railing that 


i 
Lettice said. as if in answer, 


gently pressing the r 
—“‘We picked roses from this very bush, and 
stood outside the yard in this spot under this lo- 
cust tree, just as you and I stand now; but in two 
weeks I came here for flowers to put in her coffin, 
and [stopped here alone to cry.” 
“Poor child!” murmured Effie, tearfully. “It 
was the greatest atiliction that could be sent to 
rest on your heart, for all throuzh life you will 
feel that you have lost your mother.” 
“No,” returned Lettice, softly, “ not lost—but 
watching over me from her home up there,” and 
she pointed to the azure s) “ She promised me, 
when she died, that she would be my guardian an- 
gel if God would let her, and I know she is. Would 
you not like to go inside the yard?” 
“Yes, if we could do so without attracting too 
much attention.” 
“There is a novice walking there, and I will ask 
her if we can go in,” said Lettice; and suiting the 
action to the word, sho received an answer in the 
atiimative. 
Arm-iu-arm the two girls entered the gate and 
walked leisurely around the yard in which two 
sisters of charity and several noviliates were tak. 
ing exercis At last they seated themselves he- 
neath a locust tree, and the calm, cool atmosphere 
—the warm bright sunshine and quictness of the 
scenes that surrounded them, diffused a fecling of 
rest through the hearts of the wanderers. 
“Tsay,” said Lettice, playfully, “it is pleasanter 
to stay here in the sunlight than in our old camp- 
ing place at Mrs. Wanner’s, and I rather think we 
got the best of the bargain, if she did pitch us out 
of doors in such fierce style.” 
“ Lettice,” said Effie, encircling the girl’s waist 
with her arm, “(I wish to make a proposal to you, 
and [ would like to have you promise me not to be 
obstinate in refusing to accept what is for your 
own good.” 
“T couldn’t do that, Efe Graves, for I never 
agree to do what I don’t know anything about; 
but Pil say that I will not be obstinate unless I’ve 
a mind to.” 

“e well; that is as fair a promise as 1 could 
have expected. You know the gloom that dark- 
ens my whole future Jife, and that I have no dis 
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position or inclination to mix in any society what- 
ever, Now, ice, darling, I love you~-perhaps 
too dearly—but [I cannot bear to think of your 





ceaseless devotion tome. Do not think that [am 
ungrateful, for [am far from that; though, while 
{ thanktully accept your attentions and care, I 
cannot forget that Lam undeserving of them, and 
that you are sacrificing your youthful happiness 
and golden moments for improvement, as well as 
asting your giclish strength for me, Lettice. I 
wish to enter this convent, and remain here for a 
time, while vou receive the offered kindness and 
support of Davi faithtul wife.” 
Lettice looked up in Eftie’s face, and a smile 
broke over her coral lips as she said, simply, 
“Well.” 

“Tam speaking seriously, Lettice; and will yon 
not, for yourown sake, leave me here and go with 
David Adams?” 

“Dear Mitie, if yon live in this convent shall you 
beanun, and eut off your lovely curls to tic an 
old black viel over your head ?” 

“No, Lettice, [shall never bind myself to live a 
recluse; but something tells me that this grief can- 
not torture me thus for many months before my 
spirit will leave its prison, and I shall be at rest 
All that I dosire, until that time comes, is qu 
ness; and this I can find within these walls with- 
out embracing the relizion of its inmates.” 

“Tr can’t be that youare in earnest!” exclaimed 
















































well exlubit, Lettice persuaded Elie to partake of 
the refreshments, talking to her ina cheerful tone, 
and secretly vesolving to find out all that David 
Adams surmised concerning her birth—being ful- 
ly determined not to despair of her friend’s happi- 
ness yet, ns she firmly believed that all would be 
well, And that night David Adams wrote a long 
letter to his wife, telling her of his reform from 








Lettice, with vehement empha “How would T 
look to shake hands with you, and say, ‘Well, ’m 
going off with David Adains to enjoy myself, and 
you may stay in this convent, where they ace all 
strangers to you, and die?” 

“Then you will not go and leave me here?” said 
Effie, in a tone of sad inquiry. 
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“Ttis a convent. My mother came to this yard | J 
with me only a little while before she died, to get | its br u I 
roses and mignonette.” She sighed as she looked | the murmuring vine leaves, Seli 
up at the windows and around the enclosure, and | her knitting-needles; while, as they glided ; 
bud to her lips, continued | out of the snowy meshes of t 

































































‘had’ not told me your name I should say—yex, [] she was good and true—oue who could always be | and 1 des erve & thrashing for it; but] wont drink: 
hould unhesitutingly say that you are not the |trusted” - ; any more, and make 2 brute of myself-—no, [3 
child of John Graves.” “Why did she not go with your mother when } never be guilty, of an unkind deed towards. the: 
“Tam not,” said Efie, hoarsely. she was married ?” ___ {dear good soul;” and with these wise reflections 
“What!” exclaimed David Adams, lifting his| ‘(1 don’t know, but I believe she stayed with | and resolutions the husband of’ Selicia Adama a) 
foot and bringing it down upon the floor with ex- | my only aunt—mu’s twin sister, May.” plied himself assiduously to his Gaily labor with a 
ited energy. “What is this that you teil me? It] Effie started. lighter heart than he had known in years, 


Chapter XXXIIV.—The Unexpestea §; 
“Now where thou xoost, I will go; moo 
With thine my earthly lot fs case, 
In pain and pleasure, jay and woe, 
Wilt attend the: tothe laste”? 
That Lour shall nd me by thy side 
And where thy yrave ls, mii a 
Death ean but fora time divide 
‘My firin und siulthtul heart from thee,” 


ANONYM 
HE breath of evening, fragrant with apne Gea 
clover bloom, caine floating softly over the 

erdant landscape as it whispered in gentleness in 
the wi 
Lathrop’s sitting-room, And ieee 

es fanned her brow, as they stole between 
cia Adams plied 
in and 
f s he snowy lamb’s woul 
stocking, that was rapidly growing beneath her 
fingers, memory was busy in the intricacies of her 
past life. Scated opposite to her, and engaged in 
the same occupation, was Jane Lathrop; and in 
silent haste the sisters prosecuted their ‘employ- 
ment. At last Jane spoke. 
“ Selicia, did you ask Farmer Sloams’ boy to in- 
quire for our mail at the post oftice?” 
“T did, and he promised to do so.” 
“Tt is most time for him to be back from the 
village; and it seems to me as if we should get 
letter from some one to-night,” 
“ He is here now,” rejoined Selicia, as a heavy 
step approached the house; and ina moment the 
boy presented himself ut the door wiih a letter for 
Mrs. Adams, 
With nervous alacrity Jane Lathro 
light, and Selicia glanced at the saper: 
was in a well known hand, and was m: 
timore. With no visible agitation she proceeded 
to break the seal and read its contents; but, as 
her eyes drank in the earnest words, Selicia Adaing. 
attered a deep “ Thank God!” and dropping the 
sheet, she buried her face in her hands, and burst 
into xu flovd of joyful tears. For a short time she 
sat sobbiny quietly, and then resuming the letter, 
she read aloud to her wondering sister. 


“ Dearest SeLici1a—My Mucn Loven Wire; 
—Don’t call me a miserable vagubond for daring 
to address you; though, in memory of the past, 
can’t say that L deserve anything else; but have 
reformed, and the future shall tell a different story. 
Yes, Se —blessings on your faithfulness to me, 
{have retormed. Since the day that you left mel 
have not touched a glass of liquor to my lips, and 
{ have taken a pledge of total abstinence, which, 
God helping me, I will keep a3 long as I live. The 
year of my trial has not yet expired; but thedis- 
coveries I have made will warrant—yes, | may 
say justly warrant me in breaking over my limits, 
and asking you to come to me again, To-day [ 
met in the streets the only child of Marion Lyle, as 
she once was. — Manion Guizelle, as she was when 
she diced, for she ix dead, and our little Lettice is 
anorphan. On her death-béd dear Marion told 
her child to find you, and ask your protection and 
sympathy, and the little girl,is without home or 
friends. Shall we not make a home for her, Seli- 
cia? I know, yes, I know you will do this gladly, 
for her mother’s sake; but this is notall. [have 
often asked you the fate of sweet Mary’s unfortu- 
nate baby; but you would not tell me, and I hulf 
believed her dead. Now I think I have found her, 
from the resemblance to her mother, aud the pos- 
session of 2 mahogany box that looked much like 
the one May’s husband gave her. She is tho 
daughter of John Graves, of Philadelphia, or has 
betn supposed to be. Butsomething—and what it 
is [do not know—has driven her from home, and 
she not his child. Poor Effie 
Graves! she is gloomy and heart-broken; and [ 
fear that, if she 7s May’s buby, some one has told 
her of the horrible curse that afficted her father, 
But, Sclicia, there is mystery somewhere—yes, & 
vreat unravelled my: for I have heard, from 
correct authority, that the man whom we have be- 
lieved to be dead is living. [should have told you 
of this before, bat I thought that the child was 
dead, and it be no gvod to harrow up your feelings 
about May’s sad fate. Now, if this Effie ix what I 
suspect her to be, 1 want you to start for Philadel- 
phia and inquire of Mr, Jolin Graves—without 
i Oakwood Hall, 
Ue may not be 
the man—indeed, it hardly scems possible that he 
is; but it may be; and when you have finished 
that task Iet nothing keep you from your husband, 
who, though he has been very wicked, still loves 
you, and longs to lead a better life with you. I 
have labored hard since we parted, and have met 
with good luck, so [ will enclose you means to 
trayel with. You will come to me, I know you 
will, Seticin, and nothing shall separate us but 
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“No; nor you aint going to dio nnder sixty or 





forgotten us, fur sec what a friend he has sent to eath-—no, nothing—and that will only be for a lit 
relieve us. Now don’t fecl bad any more; some- D 

thing tells me that all will come out right, and you 
never will be mad.” 

Effie clasped the tiny hand of her thoughtful 
companion and sighed a weary, despairing sigh, 
that revealed the inefficacy of earthly consolation, 
as their conductor paused before a small dwelling 
house, 

“Here is where I board, and you must stay 
bere over the Sabbath. It isa quiet place—a very 


habits of intemperance, and of the two orphins seventy) " veplied Letti itt lof de- | & 
whom he had found in the strect, candidly stating | S°venty } 2 REDICG: SLUICE, WHER A NOU: OF ee ile » foreive me for ever bei runke 
his suspicious regardine Effie. * S| cision. “You'll sit down with your pipe in your tle ule Only forgi £ me ever Velne @ STHNh 

“Jt is a strange affair,” he soliloquizcd, as he | Mouth and your elbows on your knees when you | 2 a ae al anh ae Os, fo bul that life will 
folded the cpistle, “yes, a very strange affair; and | 2re eighty-cizht years old, and tell this story to a |" nie “ aa ti Ter fenton L will slop 
May's husband ‘may yet be living. Poor’ Effie | howsefull of grandchildren, charging them jot to [Seem like a glad’ veam on Aedsen, | Vil on 
Graves! if it should prove true, and she be the | act so foolish as grauny did when she was a girl.” are fullin ante i opitui Bhiowier "but Hey aro not 
child, I shall pity her—yes, I shall pity her, and it| “Oh! Lettice, Lettice, yon are perfectly inco earrowtal: it ages ie Luod to weep now, and [do 
shall be my life to take care of her and little Let- | rigible,” said she, half ruefully; to which'r whenever [think of you. God bless you, my n0- 
tice, for they are both friendless and motherless— | Lettice rejoined, SO Sco 


iH f A 2 Le ble wife, and bring you to the wicked old scape- 
re ce 0°8 tt BTC ‘ “ F , gz You te : ay 
yes, yotherless, and there’s a great deal of meaning I knew it, Miss Effic, and may be life in a nun- grace who dares to calls himself your husband. 








































a ot quiet place, and there is no drinking or gambling | in that word—a great deal—as I know by experi-| nery will sober me a little; for, if you come here a * 
rere going on here; so it will be pleasanter for you | ence.” F tu stay, Z shall, so that [ can cat, drink, slecp, and | Minutes passed after Sclicin Adams had finished 
g than a hotel;” and with asmile he ascended the} A sad shake of his shaggy head followed this re- fight for you, if you want me to.” And, with a| her husband’s letter, in which nothing could be 
ay" steps and ushered his companions into a small en-| mark, and the man arose and gazed abstractedly | light, musical trill of laughter, she sprang from | heard but the ticking of the walnut clock upon the 


u “Come, Elie, it is time that we were | mantel-picee; and then, as she drew her white 
rou, nd introduced to the mistress of the house, | him when perplexed and troubled. oing.” And with asmile Effic arose, locking her | linen apron across her eyes, Jane Lathrop asked 
who showed them into a scantily-furnished sitting-| | I¢was not until the church bells chimed upon|urm in that of her gay companion, as they pro- | gently, ~ 
room, But no sooner had the two girls removed | the ciear air of a bright May morning, on the fol+| ceeded toward the boarding piace of David Adams. “Will you go, Sclicia?” 
their bonnets than David Adams, who was stand- | lowing day, that Effic awoke from her fitful, fever-| That evening, after a long coi ultation, the two] “Will I yo?” repeated the sister, as her pale 
ing near the window, uttered an ejaculation of sur-/ish slumber, and looked around her, scarcely re-| giris decided upon their course of conduct; and, | blue eyes sparkled with a beautiful light, and her 
prise as he looked steadily in Effie’s face. Her | alizing where she was, Lettie had already aris- | after presenting their eccentric benefactor with | wrinkled checks glowed with joy. ‘On! sister, I 
soft, glossy hair fell-gently down on her pale brow | en, and, after a slight breakfast, the two girls left | their grateful thanks, tho next day found them in- | have so long prayed for this—I have watched and 
and neck, and the whole expression of her features | the house for a walk. nates of the convent, though he remoustrated with | hoped so long for this reform and pledge of entire 
so altered from what they once were, struck him] “ Lettice,” suid Lffic, carnestly, as they took a | cnerey. : abstinence from the cursed bane that has darkened 
with peculiar force. : Y quiet street and walked slowly along, “will you| “They won’t stay there long,” said David, in a | my husbaud’s mind; and now it has come to bless 
“Dear little May,” he murmared, “so like—yes, | tell me all that you know of Sclicia Adams ?” confident tone, for Selicia wiil bring them out— my old age, and allow his life to go out in peace, 
so very like to ber in her last sickness when sor-} “Telon t know anything of her bat that she was | yes, she will, for she can do anything in the }I shail 20 to him wherever he may be, and bis 
row wasted her strength away. Girl!” he contin-| my mother’s waiting-maid when she lived in Eng | world; and I have been a seifish beast to treat her suffering and pleasure, gricf and joy, Jabor and 


he ground. 


try, where they were met by a middle-aged mat-| out of the window—a habit that was natural to | tt 
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rest shall be mine. 


ing child, [ should be completely happy.” 

“Is this Effie Graves the onc?” suid Miss La- 
throp, sadly. 

Svlicia nodded silently. 








“{tdoes not seem possible that Forrest Sher- 
wood is liviny,” mused Jane—* living, and su near 





to you without your knowledy AG 

“Teannot believe it,” rejoined Selicia Adams; 
“but L shall go to Philadelphia and see. As [ 
foured, that step-mother must have become ac- 
quainted with a part of the truth, and, planting 
the thorn of misery in Efile’s heart, has sent her 
forth a wanderer upon thecarth. And now, Jane, 
I must make preparations for my journey, for { 
cannot be delayed. ‘The children of my cherished 
darlings are in trouble, and T must go to ieve 
thein if pussible—if not, to share their grief with 
true sympathy, Dear Marion—swect May—they 
are both angels now, and [am left to watch over 
their dauzhters. As lonyas [ could [strove to en- 
sure E:ffie’s happiness by keeping the seerct of her 
awial agony from her own mind; but uow that is 
revenled, [ can do nothing but give her my warm- 
est affection and cure, aud trust to Providence for 
tho results.” 

dane Lathrop again brushed the tears from her 
and the two sisters began to repair and pack 
Sclivia's wardrode, that she might be ready to 
start in the st at uine o’clock upon the follow- 
ing morning. 

It was two hours later than midnight when Seli- 
cia Adams laid her bead upon her soit couch and 
closed her eyes, bur the fingers of sleep did not 
her lids down, and steal over her senses with 
ic powel She was tov intenscly excite: 
r and loug alter Jane Lathrop had sobbed her- 
self into w slumber of fitful unea; in auticipa- 
tion of her sister’s departure, 8. ay thinking 
of the past, the present and future, with reficcuions 
of mingled swect and bitterness. 






























gradually preceded the breaking of early day; 
aud, when the first streak of soft crimson glowed 
in the east, and beeane visille through her small 
window, she arose aud made her toilet without 
disturbing Jane, The 

roum and went to the kitchen, where she began to 











reproacbful look she said, 


lowed to wait on you?” 
Selicia smiled. 





like to wake you. Come, now, 
my culinary productions as quic! 





of parting; and, when it was over, Jane looke 
anxiously at the clock as if to check the fly: 








Munient came, 

narrow lane that led to the main road, where the 

ed at nine o’clock; and, as it drove up, 

sa firm cli 
gering pressure 0! 
“* s00u 

. bering vehicle. 








two faded lips—and with a 








little quiethome, Al i 1 
a hopeful anticipation to the meeting with her 
husband, Josing the pointedness of her grief at 
bidding ber sister adieu in imaginings of the fu- 
ture. 
Chapter XXXIV.—Revenge. 
Sinile on, smile on, 
Iscom to count whut fvclings, withered hopes, 
Strong provocutions, bitter, burning wrongs, 
Thave within my heart s hot cell shut wp: 


But here Ustad and scoff you: here I ding 
Hatred aud fuil denance i yyur face.—CRrocy. 


HE voyage was over, and Clarence Le Grange 

found himself in California, still very closely 
watched and attended by the singular youth who 
had accompanied him, and who professed to re 
gard him with an unselfish and lasting attach- 
ment, {¢ was on one of those calm, delightful 
mornings that characterize that portion of coun- 
try when the sun shone clear and bright, auc 
slight breoze rufiled the surface of earth, Uat 
ence bad thrown open the windows of his pi 
rlor, ina hotel situated in a remote part of San 
neisco, and sut engaged it @ most interested 
sal of a morning paper. 
nor Le Grauge,” said Adelberte Monashilic, 
proaching and respectfully touching his hat, 
“Well, Adelberte, What now?” questioned Clar- 
ence, hulf impaticnily. 

“There is a gentleman in this house who annoy 
me much by impertinent queries and insolent re 
marks concerning your affairs, I should not men- 
tivn it in your presence, signor, but that lie tak 
an opportunity to insult you through me in th 
manner when those are present who ure strangers 
to you, and who would be easily influenced ayzainst 
you by this fellow.” 

“You can tell him that I am not accustomed to 
this meddling interference, aud that I bade you 
mike no reply to any remark that he may address 
to you after this,” said Clarence, haughti 
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“ This will not silence him, signor; [fear you 
must talk to him yourself, or be content to let the 
stivma of cowardice rest upon your name.” 

“ Does he dare to insinuate that Lain a coward?” 
exclaimed Clarence Le Grange impetuonsly, while 
the hot blood mounted to his forehead. 

“ He does, signor; he says that if you possessed 








“ What is the name of this gentleman?” 

“Walter Lee.” 1 

“Walter Lee of Philadelphia?” inquired Clar-| t 
ence, with astonishment. 

“The same, I believe, signor,” 
berte. u 
“Ile was my classmate once, and a firm friend,” 
said Clarence. 
some misunderstanding here, or Lee would never | a 
must he cleared up immediately. Goto Mr. Lee 
and tell him that [ wi 

ments if he is disenzaged.” 
Adelberte bowed aud left the room, returning to 











Gladiy did she inhale the pure, cool air that 


she stole quictly from the 


prepare their morning meal. It was smoking upon 
the little table when Jane came out, and with a 


“Oh! Selicia, why did you get up and get 
breakfast the last morning that you are to stay 
with me, when it would be such a comfort to be al- 


“You was slecping so soundly that I did not 
and let us dispatch 


Tt was a solitary meal, and but little was eaten, 
for both of the sisters were occupied with thoughts 


hours; but it was in vain; and at last the parting 
Together they walked down the 


p of two warm hands—a lin- 


? Selicia Adams took aseat in the tum 
no Jane Lathrop stood by the road, 
at the entrance of the green lane, as it drove away, 
and then turned with a fecting of loneliness to her 
And Selicia looked forward with | 5; 


the spiritof a mouse you would challenge the man | could prove to conflict with the testimony of Adi 
who has openly insulted your page and your|berte Monashlic, who had not been seen since 
name, as he himsclf has done.” morning. 


returned Adel- | late that you may as wells 


triumph crossed the features of the pretended 
Tratian. 

“Talk on and enjoy each other’s socicty,” ex- 
claimed the youth, fiercely,” for you have but few 
hours more of happiness; my-plans are well laid; 
and, though Walter Lee suspects who I am, he 
cunnot foil me now, for it is too late.” 

Creeping close to the door, the paze crouched 
down with stealthy qnickness, and the voices of 
the two young men were distinctly heard. 

“Ts it possible, Le Grange, that you have had no 
suspicions of deception on the part of this attend- 
ant of yours?” 

“No. [ have often thought that there was 
something inexplicably strange in his conduct, 
and familiar in his appearance; but my surmises 
as to his object in thus scrutiuizing me, aud hang- 
ing around ine, are all faint and improbable.” 

“ Have you never thought it might be some one 
in dissuise?” 


ms 











“Ts there no person who would follow you, to 
play the spy upon your actions, for sccret reasons 
of which you have not thought?” . 

“Tdo not know of one who wonld do this,” re- 
plied Clarence Le Grange, alter a slight pause. 
“Do you not recollect the step-dauhter of John 
Graves ?” 

“ Adelle! You do not think that this is her?” 
ejaculated Clarence, starting to his feet. 

“T think it is,’ returned Walter Lee, calml, 
“though there is a faint possibility of mistake: 
but you can mark,my words, Le Grange, when | 
tell you that there is some deep plot a-toot. Why 
should this Adelberte briug me to your room, after 
the bold falsehoods that he had repeated to you, 
knowing that I would dispute them immediately? 
[tell you some desperate scheme is in view; and 
whether this Italian is himself, or the haughty 
belle of Philadelphia in disguise, we had both bet- 
ter be careful, and on the alert, for the future may 
bring forth strange proceedings.” 

The listener arose from the door and moved 
noiselessly away, muttcring—‘ Yes, Walter Lec, 
the future—and notonly that, but the present will 
witness strange things.” — With a quick, still step 
he approached the door of the aparunent occupied 
by Walter Lee, and turnin around to make sure 
that no cye was ucar, opened it and passed in. 
Ten moments elapsed, and again the page made 
his appearance, closing the dvor softly behind 
kim, and walking rapidly through the corridor, 
with a significant smile upon his thin lips. 

Scarce fifteen minutes had passed before two of- 
ficers tapped at the door of Clarence Ls Granze’s 
room, and entering, made known their errand. 
They brought a warrant for the arrest of Walter 
Lee and Clarence Le Grange as associate counter: 
feiters; and, after duly serving it, one of the men 
took the prisoners in custody, while the other pro- 
ceeded to search the rvom in which they were ar- 
rested. The blow had been struck so suddenly, un 
looked for, that it almost stunned Clarence; but 
Welter remained cool and self-possessed, and re- 
quested the name of their accus It came as he 
xpected: “An Italian boy, Adelberte Monashlie, 
and his suspicions received full confirmation.” 
“They will gain nothing by search,” said Clar- 
ence to his friend, in a contident whisper. 

But Walter Lee shook his head doubtfully, and 
replied— 


















































ed this plan of villainy hus had ample oppor- 
tunity to place proofs in your trunks that will es- 
tablish our guilt.” 

He was correct. Letters, bills, stamps, and bo- 
gus coins were brought forward; and, to his as- 
tonishment, his own trunks contained them as 
well as those of Clarence Le Grange. 

“Your trial will take place soon; and, as you 
no doubt have plenty of friends, you will find ita 
uifling matter to procure bail,” said one of the 
officers, in a sneering tone, as he gazed at the 
prisouers. E 
“Tris no disgrace to astranger that he has not 
offers of immediate pecuniary assistance when he 
is charged with a crime like this,” said Clarence, 
gravely. 

“Oh! [ve no fears for your conviction, for you 
seem innocent as two young lambs,” returned the 
man, with an unfecling laugh. 

He turned quickly as a clear, ringing voice was 
heard, and a gentieman elbowed his wey through 
the gapping crowd that had gathered around the 
door, demanding the cause of the arrest. 

“frank Copley!’ exclaimed Waker and Frank 
simultancously, 

“Yes, Frank Copley, and ready to serve you to 
the end of his means,” replicd Frank, warmly, as 
he grasped a hand ofeach. 

Explanations quickly followed, and Frank read- 
ily volunteered to find one who would act as 
guarantee for the appearance of the prisoners on 
the day of trial. He had a wealthy uncle residing 
in the place, and to him the generons young man 
went, stating the facts, and his firm belief in the 
innocence of his frieuds, promising that if they 
should forfeit their bonds he Limself would be the 
ouly loser. So well did he succced that before 
night the necessary papers were drawn up and 
signed, and the two criminals discharged from 
custody, that they might make arrangements for a 
defence that seemed useless, and without a proba- 
bility of hope, since their guilt was made so evi- 
nently plain to the public by their nuscrupulous 









































ing came, and found the three fricnds 
weathered around a table in Claren room, enger- 
suroaming up the few items of evidence that th 














At ten Frank Copley departed, but 
Walter and Clarence remained in consultation till 
nearly midnight, when the former arose to retire 
o his own apartment. 

“ Don’t go, Lee,” interposed Clarence; “it is so 
and share my couch 








ill morning.” 





” 


t the expense of rest and repose, 


have said harsh things of me, and the difteulty | smiling faintly. 
“Many thanks, Le Grange; but in justice to] desecrate the principles of truth and christianity, 
) to sec him for a few mo-| both parties concerned, | must decline your prof- | justice and right, that my mother instilled within 
fered hospitality, and bid i i 
“Well, if you will (persist in leaving me, I sup- | Leave me, and do not mock me with the insult that | enough.” 





ou srood night.” 1 





They may: for the same person who has con- 





thankful! and, were it not for poor May’s sorrow-} upon the two friends, a look of strange exulting | it at all, though shall assume a tolerably pleas- 


ant grace about it. Good night; and may kind 
fairies bless your dreaims with promises of deliver- 
ence from this embarrassing situation. 

“Which Heaven grant may be fulfilled,” re- 
turned Lee, as he closed the door and left Clarence 
alone. 

With a firm tread Walter crossed the hall and 
entered his own apartment, bolting the door as he 
shat it, and lighting a candle, which he placed on 
the table. Then he seated himself, and drew some 
writing materials towards him, with the iutention 
of penning a letter to a friend; but he had written 
only two jines when bis eyes caught a folded shi 
(ying before him, closely traced in a smooth, fem- 
inine hand. Surprised at this, he took up the 
missive, and, as he glanced it over, an exclamation 
of gladness fell from his lips. It was a letter 
trom the pretended Italifu, addressed to Mrs. Ma- 
ry Ashley, and containing an account of the man- 
ner in which the arrest of himself and friend was 
brought about. The mask was thrown off, and 
the writer had sined no fictitions name to the 
epistle, but at the bottom of the sheet “ Adelle 
Ashley ” was plainly written. From a correspon- 
lent in Philadelphia Walter Lee had previously 
heard of the deception practiced upon the public 
by the supposed wife of John Graves; and the 
nee of name from Graves to Ashley was @ sub- 
ject of no surprise to him as he perused the letter 
which he hoped might be the means of their ac- 
squittal. 

A light footfall crossed the floor and approached 
him, but he did not hear ics; and it was uot until 
his uante was pronounced, in a low voice, that he 
tooked up to meet the gaze of Adelberte Monashlie, 
who stood betore the table. 

“What isyour pleasure?” asked Walter, arising 
and placing the letter in his breast pocket. 

“Sit down and [ will tell you,” replied the visit- 
or, With a commanding gesture. 

“T would prefer to stand,” said Walter quietly. 

“As you please then,” said the page, proudly. 
“Mr. Lee, to-day you have been arrested on a 
false accusation, and it was I who caused the war- 
rior to } a 

“T believe you. Go on.” 

“You well know, that, unless I change my de- 
termination, you will be proven guilty; and now 1 
will assist you to leave the city and escape trial, 
upon certain conditions.” 

“Tr is not your place to dictate terms to me, 
Adelle Ashley, for I have a confession of your 
guilt that will exculpate my noble friend and my- 
self from all blame, and honorably acquit us from 
che taint of your foul allegations against us.” 

With a quick, involuntary movement, the page 
clapped his hand to the pocket of his coat, aud 
then searched it; but, as he found nothing there, a 
flush overspread his countenance, passing away to 
teave it white and livid as he glanced upon the ta- 
ble. 

“Have you found the letter?” gasped the 
stricken youth. 

Walter Lee replied with a bow, as he pointed 
significantly to his breast. 

“It is safely in my keeping, and to-morrow 
inorning shall find it in the hands of Mr. Copely, 
who will immediately subpeenate the genleman 
who furnished you with the counterfeit money that 
you secreted as the property of Mr. Le Grange and 
myselfl” 

“Shall you do this?” asked the page, with pal- 
lid lips.” 

“{ shall!” was the quick response. 

“You must not, for I will assist you to escape 
this very night, and give you money with which to 
prosecute a journey to a place of safety.” 

“How would you obtain it? would you add the 
crime of theft to the black load that already rests 
upon your soul, if J should consent to go?” 

“Hush! you know not what you say when you 
accuse me of committing black crimes. The stain 
of no deep sin rests On Ine that Las not been 1- 
stigated by fierce revenge—a revenge that, with 
quenchiless fire, burns out every other fecling in 
imy hei hate Clurence Le Grange—hate the 
very air that he inhales, and the green earth on 
which he treads. Limplicated you in his arrest 
thet I might thus ubtain the power that would 
bring you to conditions, for [ saw that you sus- 
pected who I was. Now I offer you money, free- 
dom, and an unblemished name, if you will give 
me the letter that you hold in your possession, and 
rollow my directions.” 

“ What do you proffer me that I cannot possess 
without your assistance? True, Iam not rich in 
this world’s goods I have health, and the 
i is teeming with gold. 
Liberty [ should be deprived of but for a short 
time, even should I be proven guilty of the feion- 
ious act that is laid to my charge; and this pree- 
ious letter will give me that, as well as a fair 
name; aud not only will it clear my character of 
the allegations that are brought up against it, but 
it will establish the iunocence of my friend Clar- 
ence, whom I would not leave thus to escape 
death.” 

“You do not speak carnestly now; it were a 
matter of life and death, you would compron 
your foolish notions of honor, for death is a 
rd master, and the boldest may well shrink from 
his commanding touch when it summons them to 
lay down the existence that is so sweet to us all.” 
There was grave and sublime pathos in the 
words that Walter Lee uttered as he fixed his 
large blue eyes upon the fashed face before him. 
“Life is but a casket, and its value is priceless 
when adorned with the jewels of an approving con- 
science, and the smile of a just and holy God. 
Bat purchase it at the cost of these jewels, and it 
isa hollow ornament bereft of its sure, and 
resting like a burden on the frame of its possess- 
or.” 

“You are a hero in words,” said the guilty dis- 
sem)! quailing beneath his look of reproach; 
“but if [ should tell you, and with solemn truth, 
that unless you do not comply with my request you 
must die within an hour, your conduct would 

































































































, “And thus forego what little sleep we can both | speak differently; and believing iny word, you 
“T am convinced that there is | get, for our tongues would perform active service 
said Walter, | alone and unaided.” 


fate 





would lenve Clarence Le Grange to meet b 


“Adelle Ashley, God forbid that I should so 








my heart when Isat at her fect an impulsive child. 





Oh! Jane, Lam so glad, so {user the gentleman in; and, as the door closed | pose T may be allowed to tell you that I don’t like | you breathe, in the idle effort to persuade me to 


such a despicable deed—so false and heartless that 
none but a eraven wind would dare to propose it.” 
The quick wave of passion that rolled across the 
forchead of his listener showed the acuteness of 
the sting caused by Walter’s last words. 

“Beware, Walter Lee!” and the amall white 
hand played nervously with the folds of the boy’s 
vest. “‘ Beware how you provoke me; for though 
T am a woman, my anger is unbounded, and I 
would dare to do anything when it is aroused.” 

“ § woman, and in this disguise?” said Walter 
Lee, slowly. “You are not worthy of that true 
and noble title, since you forswear your sex in 
spirit and dress. Oh! Adelle Ashley, why will 
You so wrong your better nature? why so fearful- 
ly work out your own destruction in yourschemes 
of revenge? Has Clarence Le Grange wronged 
you, there is one who will mete out to him the 
punishment that is his duc. And shall you, er- 
ring, frail and sinful, dare to take God’s judy- 
ments in your impassioned hands? pause and 
think what youare doing.” 

“ Hold!” ‘interrupted the quivering voice of the 
disguised gi “T commanded you to say no 
more. Once for all, will you,accept my offer aud 
go while all is well?” 

“T will not.” 

“Te death should be your only alternative?” 
And bending forward, with dilated eyes and ashy 
lips the false page awaited a reply, Stowly and 
with unwavering distinctness it was spoken. 

“Tt is not my sole alternative; but if it were, I 
could not sell my principles. I would not go!” 

“Then ask Heaven to receive your canting sou!, 
for earth shall no longer hold you;” and drawing 
asmall dagger from the bosom of her conr, Adelle 
Ashley sprang madly forward, plunging it into the 
side of Walter Lee. 

Once low, wailing moan broke forth as he sank 
to the floor, with his gaze fixed reproachfully upon 
the ghastly face of his murderer; and then he 
closed his eyes, while the rich, warm life-blood. 
ebbed from his heart. The fury of the murder- 
cr’s passion was gone; and could any sacritice 
have recalled the fatal blow at that moment, it 
would have been instantly revoked; but it was too 
late; and with an agony of terror settling down 
upon her heart, Adelle fied from.the room into the 
corridor, and wildly, stormfully whispered at the 
door of Clarence Le Grange’s room—* Waiter is 
Lee is murdered!” 

Fearing that these words woukl not reach Clar- 
ence’s car, and vainly hoping, in her distraction 
that her victim might yet be saved from death, 
Adelle repeated the words in a hoarse, low voice; 
and, as she heard Clarence spring to his fect, fled 
on through the corridor into thick darkness, as if 
to escape the throcs of an outraged conscience in 
the gloom of night. It was anecdless flight, for she 
did not free hersel< from the torture of anguish that 
gnawed at her heart, thrilling each fibre with dead: 
ly, sickening pain. One drop of crimson blood 
stained her lily-hand. Oh! Adelle Ashley, it 
might better be a drop of melted iron, for Jit 
seared your very soul, at its first touch, with the 
brand of Cain, and sent the numbness of remorse 
through your trembling frame. Like the wail of a 
lost spirit, those dreadful words were borne to the 
ear of Clarence Le Grange. 

“Walter Lee murdered!” He satin an arm-chair 
before his writing desk, just as his friend had lett 
him an hour before; and, as he heard them re- 
peated a second time, in a more agonized and 
guilt-stricken tone, he sprang to his fect, and 
grasped his lamp with a shudder of apprehension. 
Vlinging open his door, he crossed the threshold 
and looked towards Walter’s room, ‘The door was 
ajar, and the dull light of a candle streamed 
through, falling upon the hall floor with a flieke- 
ing shadow. The beating of his own heart was 
plainly audible as Clarence entered the room; and 
a wild shrick of horror and dismay came from his 
lips as he saw the form of Walter Lee weltering in 

ore. 

. “Oh, my God! Walter, Walter, speak to me! 
tell me who has done this?” and he knelt by the 
side of his friend, raising the white face m his 
arms till it rested against his own. Slowly-and 
with difficulty the pale lids raised, while the stiff- 
ened hand endeavored to clasp that of his friend, 
as the dying man gasped fecbly—“ Adelle! God 
pity her!” A quick convulsion of breath succceded, 
and then the noble form was stilled, and the pow- 
erless head fell heavily across Clarence’s arm. 
All was over, and the spirit of the high-souled 
Walter Lee had left its earthly tenement for the 
land where there are no tears or sorrow—for the 
heaven where his angel mother awaited him, 

Almost stupeficd with grief, Clarence Le Grange 
gently put the inanimate clay from him, and picked 
up the blood-stained weapon from the floor. The 
hurried tread of those who had been aroused from 
sluinber by his wild shrick of agony reverberated. 
through the passage; and soon smi 
group surrounded the door, guzing with tei 
eagerness upon the scene within, while er: 
horror, and sudden ejaculations of surprise and 
dismay were borne upon the night air. But still 
Clarence stood with his eyes fastened upon the fa- 
tal dagger that he held in his hand, and his cheek 
and brow blanched with emotion. They entered 
the room and crowded around the two young men 
—the living and the dead; and, as they begun 10 
examine the lifeless body, Clarence awoke from 
jstupor and exclaimed. 

“He is dead! oh! Walter, my friend, this is a 
most heinous crime; but your death shall be 
avenged, for the murderer will be brought to jus- 
tice.” 

.“* Aye, that he shall,” cricd a weather-beaten 
sailor who stood near. 

“Then let us fly and search every niche in the 
house where he might be concealed,” said Clar- 
ence, turning to leave the room. 

The landlord dropped bis broad hand firmly on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“Not so fast, if’ you please, sir,” he said, with 
stern emphasis. ‘ We have no nced to search, for 
the assassin is in our very midst.” 

“Where?” asked Clarence, iu utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“Youngster,” said the old sailor, as he tapped 
him on the arm, “ it won’t do to spread your sails 
and declare innocence. The wind is avin ye, aud 
for truth’s sake you'd better cast anchor and get 
ready for a tough squall, for its coming fast 
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“What do you mean?” and Clarence looked Written fur the Waveriey Magazine. the world to him. When Chelly dressed for| ‘You have; but do not fear to speak now. You 
wonderingly around the circle of frowning faces MAUDE. church she thought, Now how will Paul like | loved another?” 2a 


this?” And when rhe arranged her curls she} ‘Yes, yes, if you will know.” 


that were bent towards him. 
thought the same. All the worship of her young| “ And that one was Paul Loveridge?” 


“T mean that you've spotted your hands with a 





7.0 one loved her in the world, 
Sad, aud sorrowful, aud wild; 



























































fellow critter’s blood, and you must meet the con- Little timid frightened thing, heart was spent upon him. Aunt Nancy knew| She burst into tears, 
sequences. No matter what your provocation *Lween a woman and a child. nothing of the new'life opened to her, only she no-|_ “It is of little consequence how I learned this, 
was, they will be striet and hard enough to face, Neither wealth or beauty rare, ticed that she went singing around more than wsu- | but, Rachel, when | am gone remember thatI ney. 
for the luw is a ree’lar nor’-easter, and it blows 0 Fortune trowned upou her head; a, and that there was a happier light in her face;|er blamed you for wedding one you could not 
rough gale on the one that does murder,” Whe will grieve or whe will er « but, honest goul, she supposed it was because the |love. If any one is to be blamed it is your friendy 
“Marder!” repeated Clarence, as a suspicion of Vho would weep if she was dend? “cleaning” was done and apple-sauce made, and | I have not, perhaps, made your life as happy asf 
the truth crossed his troubled mind. “Oh! do No one in the wide, wide world, so she rejoiced with her, ‘ ought, but it is too laie now. When I am gone 
not say that Tnm fo be accused of the a sussina- Cruel world, so dark and cold— It was the last night of Paul Lovoridge’s stay, | you are at, liberty, and I wish it, Chelly, to wea, 
tion of my friend and clissmate. There is no Only smiting on the fair, and a sad night it was to Chelly. They walked | Paul Loveridge. Lhave already written’ to him.” 
blood upon my hands, and [ would suffer a thous- noe, Dou lng dows, ito gold. home from the prayer mecting very stowly, and] It was the first time that he had called her Chel- 
and neat be a would tht 3 nae my soul in Neerasmle it she wae gay} tor all Chelly tried to crush puck. the fear, iiiey ly, and it was the last, for he soon sunk into a 
a crime of so hideous a dye. With his dying Is it strange that little Maude would come, and when they reached the gate it) deathly stupor from which he never aroused, 
rent y alter ee told me the name of the wretch Kept her childhood all away? ae all she could do to whisper ee ey He was buricd with his fathers, and the youn, 
10 committed this deed.” Ww ng she remembered na ht: - ‘Y i rf er i . 
“Hush!” interrupted a gentleman, as he ap- But the tempter came at last, 3 ard that Panl had sail vas t onsuredd up in her Te eer: ae ret vem a ewe 
proached. “ Do nor add insult to 2 sin of so great mn ben proadscmih as poor child, memory’s casket, to be brcus ht hack many and | Chicily was the wife of Paul Loveridge. anks, 
inagnitude by your hinele ial schoods, in the pres: ‘Listened but to be beguiled. many a time through the long da 5 that followed) The counsel of friends is well, but not always to 
et fot the t “ 5 if hat thete has been cumity be- He was great and good and wise, deiy separation and tough ov: ne one, ngs be our guide. 
ween You yself can bear witness; fort over- Could it be that he would err— how often, nd his last kiss, .vuid she ever ne 
heard your conversation with the Italian this That, with all his vaunted truth, getthat? Oncein a great while she thought that Original. 
morning, who has acted as your attendant, in Ae was mammon’s worshipper? perhaps something might come between them and wenn 
whirh much was said that throws a light upon Roll on, river, deep and wide! their happiness, they were yet so young, but the * rae 
your motives. The police will soon be here and Come down, dripping autumn rain! thought was too unpleasant to be harbored long, HEN I am dead, when friends shall gather round, 
take you in charge, and unless you would chal- You will not disturb ber slumber and so it was quickly banished. . : 1 ane writ bustiod voles. w biepor eis gone! ' 
lenge personal violence from an indignant crowd, With your sad aud wild refrain; “ Rachel” —they both were at work in the kitch- ‘Ot Be ere ene culogy, or sound 
do not outrage them farther.” Lying where (he waters dash, en, Chelly ironing’and Aunt Naney baking—‘“ did coming cannon o'er my lifeless form. 
At this moment a murmnr of wrath sped around avn hey du falon ler breusty you sce Mr. Hale'yesterday when he was here?” | pq have no glittering pageantry. no pall 
the circle, and increasing in strength and power, ‘Maude. the weary .isat-rese That man with Uncle Jacob? Yes,Isawhim.| 5; angled with gold should o'er my form be laid, 
it broke into a balf fierce yell of vengeance; but . vs i Why?” - When I shull join that caravan where all 
the timely entrance of the police prevented further st@iadhe swith’v > “He came to ask permission to pay his ad-| Journey alike to the pale realms of shade. 
deen ees e prex! f Where is he with vaunted truth? H Hest OahE 
lemonstrations of anger, and with some little de- He, with honor, wealth and fame, dresses to you, and your uncle and I both thought | rr 7 must sleep, I'd lay me down in peace, ‘ 
lny the crowd was scattered from the apartment, Courted by the fair and great, you could never do any better, So fave our con-)" Purth’s scenes should stealyaway without a sigh; ’ 
while a coroner’s inquest was held over the dead With no darkness on /7s name. sent, He is wealthy and not so very many years} And when this throbbing heurt foro’er sail cease, 
body of Walter Lee. The result was_ specdily Write, oh angel, in thy book— older than yourself.” Beneath the violet-sprinkled turf I'd lie. 
made known by the declaration that the young This is earthly truth and right; “But, Aunt Nancy, I’—. She broke down. She 





man had met with a violent death, from a stab in- Hoes is Out a luselled clung might. could not tell her of the bright dreams that had yep ong foud tear, fan pulses 
flicted near the heart with a deadly weapon; and, ‘flauy A> Keapzs, | blessed her sleeping and waking hours for the past | pipeo dae lone flower then, over ane softly ber 
4 


as that weapon bad been found in the hands of four months. If she had spoken then, perhaps Imprint one farewell kiss, then I would rest. 














Clarence Le Grange, who was known by a compe she might have been saved; but she had never SYLVESTER M. Gorvow. 
tent witness to have cause of enmity towards the Original. spoken to her or any one else of Paul Loveridge, 
mnurdered stranger, he was, without hesitation, WISPS FROM BECKWOOD, NO. 2. and now she could not. A TALE OF THE SEA. 
taken into strict custody, and remanded to prison. ee gaat ste eaten hoaNg Her uncle talked, and her aunt talked. They 3 - 

A message was immediately dispatched to Frank Ber poe told her how good Mr. Hale was, what a fine home Sa eR eo MRIS weearar: 
Copely, summoning him thithe 3; and, after relat-| $472 ACHEL! Rachel! Come here. Dear knows | she would have, until she began to think that per- Tee next day after our arrival at the old city of 
ing to him the circumstances of the night, with the you are trouble enuush.” haps it was right that she should marry him. St. Domingo, our eyes were gladdened by the~ 


candor of sincere truth, Clarence entrusted him|, ‘Ube words were spoken ina shrill scream, and | And just then there came rumors that Paul was | view of the ‘stars and stripes ” floating proudly 
with money to pay the funeral expenses of their | just as the speaker, a tall, lank woman with a| paying his attentions to some one in the West, and | upon the wind, and as the H. P. Cushing, from 
noble classmate? Promising to return to him | black cap on her head and a pair of well used | poor Chelly, scarce knowing what to do, so be-| New York, sailed majestically and softly through 
when the last sad rites of the burial of Walter Lec | glitsses on her eyes, entered the house, a pale, | sieged was she on all hands, finally consented, the narrow entrance at the mouth of the Ora: 
were performed, Frank left him with a heavy | timid girl came running up the meadow and fol |and did, in fact, what many a young, toili»g] and anchored in front of the grand old ruin of the 
heart; and, as the stout iron bolt secured the dcor, | !owed her in. i woman has done before her, married for a home. | Columbus House,” that stands upon the banks 
sliding into its socket with a grating sound, Clar-| It was a well-to-do farm house, neither very| She wrote a little note to Paul, saying that she | of the river. 

ence Le Grange cast adespairing look atthe barred | a¢w or very old, and set back from the street on married, and hoping that he would find an- My brother hastened on board to learn what 
windows of his gloomy cell and buried his face in | 4 little rising knoll, Between it and the road were | other to fill her place, She did not tell him what | news from home, and soon after came back to tell 
his tremulous hands. two rows of stately poplars which towered up in| she had heard of him, or that she had been influ-| he had engaged passage on the schooner to New 
their sentinel glory and seemed to bid detiance to | enced by friends in taking the course she did; but | York, when she should return the 1st of May, load- 























“Oh! i i is 7 ; 
cou) motlicr, 1 orher may vow ae Defore ui any daring intruder, Paul saw through the last clause at once. He | ed with her treasure of precious woods—mahoga- 
row was filled to the brim, but I could foe foresee} Rachel! Tsay.” thought if Chelly had loved him she might have | ny, fustic, satinwood and lingum-vite. 

this—arresied and imprisoned for the commission | ¢, J, coming, aunt,” had her own way about it had she been a little} A few days after, the master of the schooner, 








“Coming! It takes you long enough. Here, I] firmer; but then he knew how easily she was influ-| “ Captain Friend,” invited me to call on board and 
want you to take this pitcher of milk, right away, | enced by others, and with all his blaming he | take a look at the premises and see it I could be 
and go down to widow Lane’s with it and ask her | loved her as well as evor, and for the first year | satisfied with my accommodations, which 1 did. 


of an awful crime, whose punishment is death—a 
death of ignominy and shame, Adelic, how could 


you thus; destroy the sire of 8. human being 10) how the baby is, and if she wants me to come | afterward his life was miscrable enough, We were seated in the snug little cabin, when the 
wreak revenge on me?” and a heart-rending groan dove dd di igh i . 4 «. ‘apt startled ith a dee, ‘awn sigh, and 
burst from his heaving chest as he abandoned him- lown and watch to-morrow night. Tell her to-day As for Chelly, she wondered if he was as} captain startled me with a jcep-drawn sigh, anda 





Lam baking or [ would come to-night.” wretched as herself; for, though she had a better | look of sorrowing discontent. : 
She took the pitcher, but had uot reached the | home than she had ever known before,she had no| _“ My cabin,” said he, “ does not look as it did . 
road with it before her aunt's voice came through | Jove for her husband. But it made [little differ-| When my wife used to go with me.’ 





self to thoughts of bis strange and unhappy 
tion. But he petitioned to Heaven for assistance 


thecal ieaieiee ae aye Se AGL sane the window, | - fs ence to Mr. Hale, for all he wanted was a yood| _“ You have left her on shore this time,” answer- 
the rays of morning lighted up his place of con- Now don’t be gone long, Rachel. housekeeper, and in that he was not disappointed. | ¢d I, gaily. 





Tt was Aunt Naucy’s way always to be caution-| [In about three years after her marriage Paul| “Se is not living,” he replied in a husky voice, 
ing her, when she kuew well cnough that Rachel | eame back to his home on another visit, still un-| 88 if every muscle of his throat was choking down 
would go and return without stopping scarcely to | wedded. Chelly had expected he would bring a|the words. ‘I lost her at sea, on the night of the 
Dreathe, — tee bride with him, but she was spared the pain of} 16:h of September last. We had a terrible gale, 

I mention this incident to show a little how Ra-| seeing that, for it would have pained her even | Which lasted three days, and the third night, at 
ehel Grove, or Chelly, as her uncle always called | now. She wondered if he would come to see her, | Abour half-past two at night, the sea struck us,my 4 
her, had been brougut up. She was an orphan, | and though she inwardly hoped he would, she was | Vessel capsized, and my Annic was lost.” 5 
and some people tiiought she had a hard time of] afraid to have him when her husband was pres-| _ Never shail { forget the thrilling tone with which 

REST. it at her uncle’s, while others thought she should | ent, lest he should guess the secret of her life. But] this laconic history of life and death—of the ter 

ILGRIMS. wearied by the toil be very thankful for the good home Providence | —I’ cannot say whether it was luckily or unlucki-|¥ors of the mighty deep—of the fearful trag 
J of jite’s journey, here below; | had provided for her. ly—he came when Mr. Hale was away. Chelly | that blotted out all sunshine to hii, was uttered. 
res to Chitee your burdes hoon People will talk — [ have learned that to my en-{ rose to receive him in her own quict way, and | [raised my cyes to his bronzed face. There were 

5 bore tire s: jon since living in this world — and | throughout the interview, which lasted perhaps | 10 tears in his, but the convulsive working of his 


He who bore the heavier cross, - ‘i surgi 
He whose bleeding heart was pressed the people of Millville were no exception to the | halt’ an hour, neither referred direetly to the past; | features, and the deep surging swell that swept ¢ 


. By the weight of alf our loss, general rule. “They talked, wondered, cast dubi-| but oth sav what both tried hard to conceal, | over his broad manly chest as he gave forth slong 7 
‘Bids you come to Him and’ Rest. ous glances xt the lonely orphan, while some act- | that the love they had for each other was as fresh | sigh that was almost a gronn, told bow fearfully 
ually wished that she might get married to some it was when they parted, and he had pressed the strong man was suffering. 

“good, nice, young nn,” and thus end her| his first and lust kiss upon Chelly’s lips. Once He rose, opened his chest, and handed me her 


tinement, there no agitation visible in the lines 

of Clarence Le Grange’s face; it was calm and im- 

movable, though shaded by grief, and there was 

no cowardly flinching of guilt in his dark eyes, 

His heart was equal to the weight of its burden. 
TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 









































Ye, whose trusting hearts have found 


































Paoteachs at Lon eo eG troubles! Wise people!” But what they said | during their conversation Paul said— daguerreotype. It was not the face of a beauty, -ii ‘ 

_ To the chilling shrine of gold; didn’t amute: Ny aflect aught at Aunt Nancy’s; “T shall never marry, Mrs. Hale.” And though | but of one whose loving nature and kindly sympa- y det 
toyun exe Mia word of ‘erat and, after all, Chelly didu’t have such a dreadful | Chelly thought she ouzht to have cold him thatshe | thy would purify the soul aud make it fitter for -dRaogi 
ie ae note ecaae ee hard ne ot ie To be sure Aunt Nancy 8 voice | hoped he would, she did not and could not. When earth and beaven. I looked into her calm ey ie 

Hen at once may Love and Rest. Was always heard at precisely tour o’clock every | he rose to go Chelly said— eyes, and wondered not that the man bad 80 fR 
winter’s morning aud three iu the summer, at the} “1 hope I shall see you again, Mr. Loveridge.” | loved. 
Ye, whose hearts are closer closed, foot of the stairs, screaming out — “Ttis possible we may meet some time; but,| I tried to think of something to say, but my | 
From the ken of human kind; 5 Come, Chelly! me to be up.” Mrs. Hale, I leave very soou, and [ never expeet, | voice refused to articulate, and tears gushed from x 
Lest tei leciies be Sleslored aS ; Bur pets she cote One: Zo to bed as early as and — excuse mie, hardly wish —to come this way my eyes. passe r 
Yeo iin thay antely o, y : soye atshe a » Un 1 pee work was not the hard- again. ‘ *« Annie was a good woman,” said he, with an- 
Ye way pour into tis breast cat, | 2 Aunt Nancy always took the, Dlunv” of Her cheeks flushed crimson, and when he shook other deep-bursting sigh. “ And since she is gone, 
All of joy und all of woe: everything upon herself. She liked Chelly in her | her hand at parting she dropped the Mr. and said, | ! feel that Lhaye litle to live for’? | 
yr ‘There may fully Trust and Rest. way} jor ene nad g heath some here, but so many | “ Good-bye, Paul,” while he whispered in a husky | Oh! how much was expressed (in these few 
‘Fa Sphui talt Lak anny nea: wae an vr RaE a nae ce Pe dnt ir since hor court: | voice, “Gooil-bye, Chelly. May your life be hap- | words, “Annie was a good woman! Wot high 
Ly Yet do ofteu bonRee still; a a  euteehie bird ee ard rot k tinding it. | pier than mine.” And thus they parted. er enlogy could have been spoken by the lips ol 
Who must lay ) our aching head itd ‘CAMs Hollilpavigite Witlsak, if she sup-| [believe some persons tre so constituted that ix | man?” , 
‘On the growd, xo cold ud chill. plied Cuelly’s bodily wants, while she forgot that | is impossible for them to love but once; while oth-| But let me not linger. 


the soul has necds. But [£ will not wrong her. | er: 





Homeless! {fe had suflered much, if they lose their heart’s first choice, can easi-}| Me told me of all the struggle of that fearful 
» si 





While the sparrow 1ound a nest; She did teach Chelly to read the Bible, and she | ly find another to fill the void. But Pau! belonged | storm of four days, floating npun the wreck with- 
He was pvor. and unto such could repeat verbatim the whole of the shorter Cat- | to the first class. He had loved Chelly, therefore | out water or food, of being taken up by a steamer, 





Asking, will give Food and Rest. echism; and this Aunt Nancy thought was cnough | could never love again. After a time his sorrow | of the death of some of his crew after their arrival 
to lend her to heaven, and that was all she thought | grew less keen, and his mind was taken up with] at home; but ever, as he talked, he came back to 


Ye whose bleeding hearts can hear Mea ILE Bahia te Soe ; 
‘Never more te voice xo eweet; necessary. But Chelly was wnuappy. [twas as | business pursuits, but he never fo wot her; and if,| her, the light of his lite, which had so suddeuly 





























Never see the form so dear; q though you should tuke a pet Canary bird and send | perchance, a face or form met. bis gaze, that bore | been extinguished. 

Fill again the vacart seat; it forth into the cold ane: storm of winter. Sho | the slightest resemblunce to Chelly’s, it started upj A month pa ed away, and we were passengers 
Jesus wept, and ye may weep pined for something to love. Uncle Jacob petted | the old love anew, and he turned away sick aud} on the IL. }. Cushing, bound for home. 
pet, at loved one with the blest; her in his way, but he bad never had any chil-| faint. The morning that we left St, Domingo was rainy 

ut thine Edeu-flower He'll kee] en of his ow! yas yhen Chelly | The ye: 3 snirt + 8 5; it i 

Sel ee ee ar coum, [ett lve with tent to hear to pr anyone | cue Rea, OME te change, cof sultry, and Uhre was sono Goulet gHNE 

‘Minnie Harr. cam ad * it 3 phy. She did not spend her time in mourning | out to sea. 
helly lived in reality alone. re) ver | for i Us 2 7 . ii 
SO ae decraeien ae nae ole went over | for Paul, for it were useless now; butxhe thought} Captain Friend stood upon deck for hours in the ’ 
Sr peti es we yeu she had her life to live over again she would do | storm, and was not caretul to protect himself in 





ceoerees A DEAR ExrermMeNT.—A Belgian | end to another until she was sixteen before there very different from what she did before, which | his oil-cloth coat and hat, ‘The smart sea-breeza 


journal has the following story: ‘(A hussier of aj came any chunge. ‘Then Mrs. Loveridge’s duugh-{ was also useless, for y ers ha ehilled hi : ‘ning he i 
small town in Holland recently took 2 young man | ter was taken sick with a fever, and the said Mrs, the line tate i outs anil One eae eee siulled him, aun to yes eet ie Se 
in his service as copying clerk, but the hitter’s | Loveridge being a daughter of theirs, of course| “It is a long lane that knows no turning,” and ae Ian tin eer a aoe aot ns circumstances. 
writing was so bad that he could not be employed | they took turns with the other neighbors in watch- | in ten years from Chelly’s marriage there came v| Th a vee fe eone mile sible, and the sail- 
to draw up Jegal documents. So the’ hussier | ing, us is customury in the country. So one night | turning place in her way. Mr Tale wae deios a itn as kind as possible, 
brought him Tetemaque, and marking out a con- Chelly went down and, of course, she saw there | and no one was more conscious of the fact ‘han San manele ne days kept mo from, 
siderable portion, said— Copy all for me,and then | Paul Loveridge, who had been living with bis | the dying man himself, Ie had been slowl. yank. secing Wier fen font In i one in Mon ian: 
your writing will without doubt improve enough grandfather over since he was a little boy of three | ing ail day, and the physician said he might nO: t te site mae dy a Lee ‘othe ButI never, 
to warrant men in confiding to you xeyular work | summers, and had just come home for a visit. [| sibly survive the nicht hue me longer, “It neal se. ke waited upon than to help others. Here 
to do.’ The clerk set to work, and when, after | will not say that they “fell in love” with each oth- | per! aps ten o’clock in the evening when th RECUR Retention ee 5 
som? days’ labor, he had completed his task, he | er, for that would be simple; but [will venture to | voice of Mr. Male called Chelly to ‘i SHEE ty iti not Speale of bie Annie, 
took his copy to the huissier. Tho latter was as-| affirm that Chelly’s thouchts were not all of them | “Rachel you loved another wh re ae i Que morning he anid: in a dt 
tonished, for the young ana bad a en the first deyored to ehctinvalid that night, me?” “ enon yousmarriod i It ae ery ere i should: ue A to” ny 
aper he met with, and the whole of the copy was ler that they happened to mect several times,“ What! ale, Wo; she would know just whal ‘en to'd 
eniseamped paper, worth nearly 120 fi.” until he was all the World fo Chelly und he wae ol faitntal wire” He Bave T not always been a pr geunn once li expreed ratte desire 
to her. “ Life is a burden to md witho i 
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remarked, the morning before his death, as T knelt 
by his side on the deck, to which his bed Lud been | 1 


how 


stupor, and on the morning of the eleventh day, on 
the 16th of May, at half-past six, ho breathed his 
lust without a struggle or motion of a muscle of bis 
body. He had not spoken for thirteen hours, and 
the last words I heard him speak were: : 

“T thank you; yon make me think of Annie 
when you feed me.” (I was feeding him on a 
Jittle cracker, wine and water.) “ Oh! dear, how 
I miss her. Lite is a burden without ber.” 
He has gone. In the pride of his manly strength 
was he cut down, and pussed forever from the 
toils and struggles, the storms and tempests of 
life. : 
The ship's crow consisted now of only five. 
The two mates, Stanley and Simonds, prepared the 
body for its last resting-place, and on the morning 
of the 19th L witnessed for the first time that sol- 
emn and imposing ceremony, a burial ar , 

‘There was no clergyman or even church-member 
on board; but my brother read a part of the 15th 
chanter of Coriuthians, and as he read, these hardy 
sexmen wept (some of them) like little children. 
His young brother—the young ilor before the 
mast—leaned his head upon his hands, but no 
tears came to his relict. He had wept bef 
while talking with me; when he said, “ Lt will kill 
mother,” the tlood-sates were opened. But now 
he was still and calm, to a degree painful to con- 
template. : 

The reading done, the two mates sung with clear 
voices the hymna— 

“There is a heaven of peaceful rest,’1 




















nal deep. Our sails were a; t, and with sad- 
dened hearts each man went to his duty. 

“ Ife died at sea.” Low often these four mono- 
syllables tell all that the loving heart knows, of 
the last hours of some cherished idol, of the home 
and its affections! The words of tle sorrowing 
boy, as he stood -Icaning over the deck after the 
brother’s decease, dropping his tears with the 
wayes below. “ Itwill kill mother ”’—she had one 
boy “ who dicd at sea””—impressed me so deeply 
that for that mother’s sake [ have written this lite 
“Tale of the Sea.” Should it ever reach her, it 
may be a drop of comfort in the bitter cup to know 
that eveu a stranger’s eyes dropped tears over the 
last remains of her boy, and thought of the grief 
of the mother when she should know that he died 
at sc. 





























GOOD-BYE. 


Goon-BY E, good-bye! no other words 
‘Can such 2 Sorrow deep contain, 
The warbling of the dying bird 

Could never bring the heart euch pain; 
I speak it now with doleful strain, 

For auguish chokes the rising sigh; 
It tells me that I love in vain, 

‘Aud must at last bid thee good-bye. 


Good-bye brings with it sad import 
Alike the hurricane’s first breath ; 
Tis time, the judge, holding his court, 
‘To pass the Victimn’s sentence—death! 
Its storm has reached my heart and brain, 
‘And yet fhis grief, I know not why, 
Unless it be, U loved in vain, 
‘And now, at last, must say good-bye. 








But in thie last good-bye of mine 
There is a heartfelt wish for thee, 
‘That happiness may e’er de thine, 
‘And grief to thee a stranger b 
Good-bye, for chuos seems to reign, 
Where iteuson’s throne should vie; 
Lonly know I loved in vaiu, 
‘And must now say to thee good-bye. 
AUGUBIINE SIGNAIGO. 








THE VOLUNTARY PRISONER. 


FINE life made weary with forty-three years 

of grief has just been extinguished among the 
mountains of the Vosges. Here is the notice which 
wus addressed to us by oue of our {riends, cou- 
cerning the unfortunate subject of this long mar 
tyrdom 
Henri Forti, an only son, born in circumstances 
most favorable to happiness, was a student of law 
at a colleze in St 3 in 1812 his father per- 
ished in the retreat from Moscow; his mother lived 
retired from the world upon an estate that she pos- 
sessed in the Vosgesian chain of mountains, with 
an annual income of from forty to fifty thousand 




































earricd—for the sake of the cool uir—to give him (and the silence of the yea 
food. On the ninth day his symptoms became | doubt of hi 
alarming, and he became speechless for some) in ; 
s, but revived on the tenth and walked the }little by litle, however, the latter seemed to fa- 
deck; in the evening he again sank into w deep | milia 


and the body was given to the keeping of the eter-] 





_New information recetved afterward concerning 
tim came unfortunately to confirm the first ucws, 
rv 1816 no longer left any 
death in the Guard of Honor, except 
sof his mother and his intended; and 












the hi 


« herself with the idea that she should 
never again see her espoused; and the etforts 
made by her friends to divert her thoughts insen- 
sibly led her to a better state of health, 

Among the temptations with which she was be- 
sciged were numerous admirers of her large for- 
tune; and, upon the grave recommendation of a 
physician, v friend of her aunt, that it was neces 
sary to effect a physical cure by obtaining a ma: 
healing by means of a new affection and a prompt 
muurriage This doctor had a nephew, son of a 
cturer of Ronen, who was tanzht for this 
conquest, which he achieved in the first mouths of 
1817, by means of pretended indisputuble proots of 
the end of him whom she still wept. 
Mademoiselle Constance was married to M. 
Charles Duvivier toward the end of the month of 
March, 1817. 

The first of May, Mademoiselle Fortin received 
a letter from the prefect of the Vosges, informing 
her that he had discovered new traces of her son, 
and that he hoped he would be found among a 
namber of prisuners who were about to return 
from Rassia. 

At this news, carricd away by a delirium of joy, 






































prefect. 


she, at meeting him. 
is safe I know—I kuew it always! 


ceived me.” 






self, 


poor mother to culm he 
t you to-day,” he said 


“Twas coming to v 
“for you are r 
lives, and you shall embrace him in a few days.’ 
“No, not ina few days; now, here, or I die!” 








mother, b 
neck of he 
teot—she had died of joy. 
An hour before this thunderstroke Henri had. 
by the indiscretion of a domestic, been apprised o 
the marriage of Constance. 














and, two days 





Vosges. 


notary of his family, walled up the exterior door: 
and windows of hi: 
square of buildings, 
fountain; had proposals made to a deat 
son of 2 shepherd, to serve him, and from that 
day until the 14 











one beyond its boundaries. 








With the exception of these relations with ¢ 
tence, M. Fortin never responded to any le 
The wile of the concierge was 





ters. 








the voluntary pr 








than his age, which was past seventy yeu 
the veritable death of this man, who for 
time had ceased to live for any one. 








we shall see. 
for the limited wauts of 1 
posed of the greater part in. so! 
vention of his notar 
he was informed ii 
ten leagues around his name came next to that of 
God in all the prayers of the saffering, 

His third mute was living with him at the time 
of his death, the first two having been unable for 
so Jong a period to support tl uptivity. 


























frances, She had saved her son from the conscrip- 
tion as the only son of & widow, until, in 1813, he 
was, so they say, forced to enter the Guard of 
Honor, a diabolical creation of the empire by 
which many young men, who had been liberated 
by the law of exceptions or by replacement at a 
fabulous price, were taken from the best famili 

An argument bebveen famil aled by a mu- 















tual penchant, had fixed dhe marriage of Fortin 
with Mle. Con 
18L-L 






ance G. in the month of January, 
areer of her intended, which they 
y passing, came toderange the 
felicity; bat forced to snateh him 
self from the arms of the ¢wo grieving 
set out for the army in Germany, leav 
voured by a fever of despair. Upo 

the doctor of the house, Mlle. Cons! ue Was caken 
to Strasbourg to seek the advice of the celebrities 


Thenew 





















and until the iuvasion of France by the allied ar- 
mics, no news of Fortin came to temper the an- 
guish of h 
after the r: 
that they were apprised by one of the confre 
arms of young Fortin that, wounded while r 















obtained of Fort 
order to remove he 
she was conducted to the re 
aunts at Paris, 
obliterating, her remembrances. 


sacks after the fi 





al day’ 





of Leipsic. 80 


last hundred days of Napoleon L, raised, during a | di 
long time, new obstacles in the way of’ the endca- 
vors of the two fumilics to discover the final tite 
of the object of their affection. 
been left in ignorance of the first imperfect uey 




















from th 





scene of her gricf, 
dence of one of her 





side 


amilies, he | a Y I 
we them de- | of a year, left the widow reda 
advice of | £ 





lie widow Duvi 
intended, and it was not until 18/1, | two daughters, who were unable to marry for want | conversation. 
Ing of the blockade of Strasbourg, | of marriage portions. 


on-|{ membered on condition of their receivi 
noitering, he had fallen in the power of the Cos-| member of their household, the deaf mute, the | ty of men, when alone, less rictous, less quarrel- 


Soon the news of the invasion that followed the } re: 
dif 





Constance had | closed ina sealed trunk, and direction given that 

3/ they are not to be opened until a 5 
and toward the end of 1815, in| teath of the widow of Charles Davivier. 
ee where. 
s IN any art or scicuce to be first in eminence, 
, Wilh the hope of diverting, if not} » great advantay 


Constance Davivier still lives. The return of 
Fortin remained concealed from her during more 
than ten ye She was then the mother of 
children.” When on a journey which she made to 
her birthplace, she was informed of the existence 
of Henri, and the fate which had befallen him. 
This blow strack her cruelly, and it needed the 
presence of her numerous fimily to soften its of 
fects. 
After some years M. Duvivier met witha failure 
which devoured his fortune and the principal 
pact of the estates of his wife, together with a con- 
‘able share of the fortune of her family. This 
fortune, which killed her husband at the end 
red almost to indi- 
who was informed of these 
, Who was the son of the first, 











































ren 





; but Fortin, 
‘ets by bis nota 





who hid died meanwhile of the cholera, ordered 
of the faculty of medieme concerning a malady of | 4A annuity of tem thousand francs to be paid to 
Janguor that menaced her days. Durinz this time, | Constance. 


By an autograph will, after the death of Mlle., 
vier, the annuity will revert to her 





The eonererye and his fumily were gencrously re- 


a 





ie witness of the last moments of Fortin. The 
of his fortune was disposed of in le, 
ent charitable institutions. 

[t is 
ipt volumes upon various subjects; the: 














are en- 








ralter the | ¢ 











3 for those who come att 








be 





counted but imi 





Mademoiselle Fortin set off immediately to find the 


“You have not told me all, monsicur!” cried 
“ Where is my Henri? He 
Call hit, that 
I may press him to my heart, which has never de- 


The pretect interdicted, commanded, prayed the 
wht; I do know more; your son 


The prefect went suddenly out of the room, and 
re-entered almost immediately with Henri leaning 
upou his arm; the young man had lust aleg. The 
ide herself, threw herself upon the 
son, then sank heavily down at his 


afterward, went to shut himself up 
with this relic of maternal love in his retreat in the 


By the strictest order he refused to see any one, 
whoever it might be; passed a few hours with the 


house, which was formed of a. 
enclosing a garden and a 
{ mute, the 


h of Jaly last, almost forty-three 
years, until he died, he has uever been seen by any 


A concierge, established with his family in the 
enclosure, served as u messenger between the no- 
tary and a receptaclein which the mute placed the 
written demands and institutions of his master. 





charged with the care 
of preparing the food and providing the linen of 


He had many sicknesses during this long seclu- 
sion, but he always obstinately refused to see a 
; and one who would have said that the in- 
due to nine grave wounds, received when 
he fell under the horses of the Cossacks, rather 
, caused 
0 long a 


However, he did not become a misanthrope, as 
A small part of his revenne sufticing 
style of living, he dis- 
acing, by the inter- 
Ml the unfortunate of whom 
the neighborhood; and for 


Original. 
STANZAS TO A LADY. 


¥F I could strike the golden harps 

On Memnon's statue fumed of old, 
Whose music o'er the Egzean wave 

‘The bright approach of moruing told; 
If I could wake that lovely voice 

Which sung of love by Alpine streams; 
Whose mournful melodies betrayed 

The eudness of the wanderer’s dreams; 
Or could [ cull the minstrels back 

Whose strains where heard in lordly towers, 
Of Kuights that fell for ladies fair, 

And hearts that pined in silent Lowers, 
Pd bid them join their sweetest harmony, 
Lady of stur‘like loveliness, for thee. 











I've wandered oft. in summer hours, 
By streams whose living waters flow 
In grandeur from New England’s hills, 
Through verdant fields aud vales below; 
In youth's glad homes of light and love, 
When life is like the poet’s dream, 
Ive marked the golden sunlight there 
Resting on mountain, vale and stream; 
Pve listened to the joyous rounds 
That rise from forest. brake. and dell; 
Through the wide world the chorus rings. 
‘The mournful spirit kuows the spell. 
How would [ leave this woodland witchery, 
Ludy of star-like loveliness, for thee! 


Might I but catch some lingering note 
OF that sweet harp the poet swept, 
‘Whio poured his soul into his rong 
In tones his heart of heatts had wept,” 
I would not seek the louely grove, 
Nor waste the houre of eaduess there, 
But ponr the heavenly music forth 
In rapture on the midnight air. 
That love-Lorn poet cought in vain 
For the bight form his faney drew— 
That lovely form, in other climes, 
Bent o'er the fountains of Mezou. 
Far happier [ -those winning votes should be 
Lady of star-like loveliness, for thee! 








There's beauty on the sunlit hilla, 
7 In mountain glens, and Jowly vales; 
There's benuty in the blushing flower, 

Whose sweets are Lorne ov morning gales; 
‘There's music in the sighing winds, 

Which whisper peace when storms are o’er; 
There's music in the swelling eounds 

‘That float on ocean’s lonely shore; 
But oh! there's beauty richer far 

Than that which blooms by forest trees; 
There's music still of sweeter strains 
¢ Than this wild anthem of the seas. 

Long may that grace divine, and music, be, 

Ludy of star-like loveliness, with thee! 








“Take me back to Siberia!” cried Henri, under Worrtuineton. 
the weight of this double catastrope. “ Or, rather, 
let me die ulso, for [ feel that henceforth every- SMOKING. 

Hie z . eer : i 
thing in this world is dead for ne!” HE fragrant weed, tobacco, has heen and is now 

The next day the son had his mothe~embalmed, a favorite theme with many, who shower upon 


it unmerited condemnation or bestow upon it un- 
deserved approbation. Wives and sisters protest 
against it, as giving rise to the dirtiest and most 
unsociable habit a man can indulge in. Some 
fair favorers declare that they love the smell of to- 
bacco, and others that they will never marry an 
indulger, which, by the way, they generally end 
in doing. Doctors still dispute over it, and lite 
boys yet sick over it. Yet its use in this country 
is very common, so much so that he who does not 
use it one form or another is an exception to an al- 
most universal rule. We may be coutent with say 
ing what inay be said, for everything that can 
bless or curse mankind, that in moderation it is, 
ut least, harmless; but, wh: 
iz not, must be determined in each individual case, 
according to the habits and constitution of the 
subject. The ill-fed smoke to allay the pains of 
-| hunger, and relieve the unpleasant feelinge pro- 
duced by mental and bodily exertion. A distin- 
guished medical authority, Sir Benjamin Brodle, 
while generally condemning its use, writes thus: 
“To the soldier who has passed the night in the 
trenches before a beleagured town, with only a dis- 
tant prospect of breakfast when the morning has 
urrived; to the sailor contending with the clem sts 
in a storm, to the laborer after ahard day’s work; 
to the traveller, in an uncultivated region, with an 
ii nt supply of food, the use of a cigar or 
tobacco pipe may be not only a grateful indul- 
gence, but really beneficial, In res of which 
we have any record, mankind have been in the 
habit of resorting to the use of certain vegetable 
productions, not as contributing to nourishment, 
but on account of their having some peculiar in- 
fluence as stimulants or sedatives, or in some other 
way, on the nervous tem. Tobacco, alcohol, 
the Indian hemp, th vu of the South Sea Is- 
landers, the Paraguay tea, coffee and even t 
longs to this category, A disposition so universal 
may almost be regarded as an instinct, aud there 
sufficient reason to believe, that, within certain 
limits, the indulgence of the instinct is useful.” 
So much for the physiologic cts of to 
ca, Let us now consider it in a social point of 
ew. In moderation, the use of tobacco dimin- 
ishes the violence of che passions, and particularly 
that of the temper. Members of the same family, 
possessing the same violent tempers by inheri- 
¢, have been calmed down by smoking, while 
others have gouc on in their passionate course. It 
induces wbabit of calm reflectiveness, which causes 
us to take less prejudiced, perhaps less zealous 
views of life, and to be therefore Te: able in 
our converse with our fellow creatures. The cler- 
gy, and the peasantry, some one has remarked, are 
the most prejudiced and violent s. There 
may be other reasons for this, but it is worthy of 
mention that these ure the classes which smoke 
feast. On the other hand it must be confessed that 
the use of tobacco induces a certain lassitude, and 
a lounging, casy mode of life, which are fatal both 
to the precision of manners and the vivacity of 
The mind of a smoker is contem- 
plative rather than actiye, and if the weed cures 
our irritability it kills our wit. In another point 
of view smoking has conduced to make the socie- 





























































































































some, and even less vicious than if was. Where 


ties to young men now blow a common cloud they were | has se 


formerly driven to a fearful cousumption of wine, 





said that Fortin has left nineteen manu-| and with this in their heads, they were ready and 
rou 
pass many an hour, which would otherwise he giv 


1 





dd to any iniquity. With the pipe the idle ce 











mn, not to work, but to extravagant dev 


Financially tobacco is an important ele- | + 


ment of our public wealth, while the forty millions | out he w: 
will | of dollars which the American people themselves | smell the hand, aud having once done this, will be 
ors of those who went before. | spend upon it annually has created a vast and va-| your friend for life. 

















GOEL NE Pt 





is moderate and what 


tries, | 1 
The pipe or cigar is the symbol of friendship every- | and stretch youe hand towards him, keeping it 





ried home industry. But, while so much can be 
said in favor of tobacco, which will be supported 
by the experience of those who use it, we ure far 
from advocating a too tender allegiance to the pipe 
or cigar, which would tend to the deswruction of 
guod society and the abandonment of the ladies. 
No wonder the dear creatures: we it; the pipe is 
the worst rival a woman can have, and it is one 
whose eyes she cannot scratch out; who improves 
with age, while she herself declines; who is silent, 
yet a companion; costs little, yet gives much pleas- 
ure; who, lastly, never upbraids, and always yields 
the sume joy. But still no reasonable person will 
object to a moderate indulgence in this pleasure, 
especially when the smoker, in providing tor his 
own comfort, regards that of others. The rules 
which should be observed with regard to this hab- 
it every gentleman will remember, and neither on 
the public promenade, in a railway carriage, in the 
street conveyance or the parlor, will he offend the 
fastidiousness of those who object to smoking. If 
he desires to smoke, he will do so at « proper time 
and pluce; and while deriving pleasure from the 
weed, he will respect if he catmot conform to the 
opinions of others. There is still much to be 
learned in regard to the moral and physiological 
action of this plant, aud any extravagant attempts 
at stopping its use, like some we have heard of, 
would be at least of doubtful utility, and attacks 
upon pipes and cigars will be more likely to in- 
crease the volumes of smoke, than to force or 
frighten any into their discontinuance. 









































CHARACTER BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


Ax the intense competition of active life, one 
of the most importuut lessons to he impressed. 
upon ali is a sober estimate of the value of char- 
acter above wealth. It ix natural to men to create 
artiticial distinctions in society. In every form of 
political society, except the republican, such dis- 
tinctions exist, by birth or in permanent civil and 
cu jastical order. Pride is nurtured and vanity 
gratified by blood, or family, or title, or inherited 
rank. But such distinctions are prevented in a 
republic by its very constitution. Hence there re- 
mains but onc basis of social distinction, namely, 
wealth, 

In limited circles, indeed, there may be an aris- 
tocracy of talent, of education and refinement, of 
literature or science; but, in society at large, gra- 
dations of social position are measured by stock 
certificates, rent rolls and bank accounts. “In the 
old world a patent of nobility holds good though 
there is no income adequate to sustain it; and a 
penniless Count stands higher in the social scale 
than the untitled millionaire. Here the passport 
from circle‘to circle is the appearance of wealth, 
Office is uncertain und does not always dignity the 
holder. It cannot be retained for lite, much’ less 
transmitted to descendants. Hence, wealth has 
gaincd an importance far beyond that which 
longs to it, where it is used only to keep up an s+ 
tate, to display rank, to enjoy life, to procure the 
advantuges of education and travel. Here it ere- 
ates rank; it gives social position, even without 
antecedent respectability or correct education; and 
hence pride and vanity, that in other countries 
have so many and various outlets, here crowd into 
this one channel, and cither fill it to its utmost 
level, or agitate it with eddies aud contentious 
waves. 

Among our people the fecling is universal, that 
to be anybody or to do anything, one must have 
weulth. With wealth in view—as the one 
object of life, upon which everything clse depends, 
it is not strange that many grasp at the prize with- 
out any scruple as to the means. 

_In the upper circles of fashionable life no ques- 
tions are asked how one came by his money, if he 
only shows that he has money, or appears to have 
it. If he lives in a Gne house, keeps a zoo! car- 
riage, gives splendid parties, no questions are 
ed as to whether all this is honestly paid for. 
With such a standard before them, it is not sue 
prising that aspiring men who feel themselves the 
equal , if not the supcriors of their wealthy nei: 
bors, should find some short road to wealth. ‘The 
passion for riches, the idea that success in life de- 
pends mainly upon wealth, is fruitful in tempration 
to dishonor. This is the maelstrom of character 
in our city. Men will be rich; they mast be rich; 
they put forth on the sea of speculation; they 
reach after every floating straw of prosperity; 
they give themselves to the widdy passion of money 
getting, and are whirled every way by its powe 
Smoothly they ride on the giddy outskirts of di 
honesty till, infatuated with the pursuit, they dive 
deeper and «deeper, and are sucked into the mighty 
vortex, a wreck of character, fortune, hope and 
life. The only safeguard is to hug the shore of 
honesty, and to make character supreme. 

The wealth of character should be esteemed 
above all other wealth, and he who possesses such 
is clothed with « panoply, than which nothing can 
he stronger; and conscious of this, he can y 
above the imputed disgrace of poverty, and in his 
honest endeavors to accumulate the wealth which 
confers so much power, he will never vo CAM 
to reflect that character has been saeriticed to the 
infauation for money getting, which is so strong 
among men, 
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++ Iris Docs. —If an Englishman is 
persecuted and followed by a yelping cur, he ean 
xencerally manage to get 1id of him by stooping 
down and pretending to pick up a stone, for all 
i have a mortal dread of a thrown stone; but 
on the bogs of Ireland the dogs don’t care a bit 
for the person they are barking at pretending to 
pick upa stone; they know, cunning brutes, that 
there are no stones on the bogs to be picked up 
and thrown at them; but they act very different- 
ly if there happens to be a heap of stones any- 
where handy. It is an unpleasant situation to be 
attacked by a dog; if you are so cireumstanced, 
never attempt to run; try throwing a stone at him, 
or present your hat in your hand, and when he 
rei it, hit him with a stick across the nose 
or fore leg. These are the most vulnerable points 
ina doz; a blow on any other part of the head 
than the nose won’t hurt him a bit. If a dog 
comes up to you and growls, and won’t be frieud- 
y, don’t withdraw from him; put ona bold 






































quite still; (if you withdraw it after stretching it 
1 bite you). The dog will come up and 
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OUR LIPS HAVE MET. 


OUR lips have met, but from your heart 
Did any genial current tlow 
Aiespousive to the aching smart, 

‘shut rucked with its couvulsive throe? 
I've felt thy heurt excited beat 

Axaiust my own, but was its heat 

Aid zeal for me? aud wert thou blest 
Int all the dotage I professed? 

Our lips have met, iny faithless fair; 

Ssut was not Judas lurking there? 








I've held thy form in my embrace, 
Yuraptured till I could not teel; 

Hope showed me then a smiling ince, 

_ And kindled up a yeamiug zens. 

L reveled deep in pleasure’s dieams, 

Xuehauted by her smiling beams, 

Drunk joys, saw future's bliss displayed; 

Alus! that such a dream should tude! 

T've held thy Jorm in my embrace, 

But ah! it robbed me of my peace. 


I thought thy soul akin to mine. 
And proudly worshipped at thy feet, 

Nor thought that whut appeared uy ine 
Could be a harbor tor acceit. 

The syren charmed me with its song, 

J heard its syren notes prolong, 

Euch note wus a deceitrul sound, 

‘That spread delusion thicker round. 

A thought thy soul akin to mine, 

Nor dieamed deceit could seem divine. 














But now I see thee as thou art; 
Chance lias the covering thrown aside 
That veited the treachery of thy heart; 

. Then could deceit no longer hide. 
Though once thy dupe 1 now cau stand, 
And coldly meet thee land in Lund, 
And hear thy witching voice again, 

Yet feel uo paug of kindliug pain; 
Yor now J see thee as thou iit, 
Aud know the treachery of tuy heart. 





Then let the past forgotten be, 

its memory canuot tauut me now; 
Tam trom its delusion tree; 

Should 1 regret it more than thou? 
Dost not w thought y our Lieart oe vast, 
‘That bids you miurd the follies pust? 
Once loved, thou art uot buted wow; 
My beart still beats upou its flow 
Sud incense to thy memory ; 

‘Yuen let the past forgotten be. 
A. Rocrrs, 





Original. 
A BACHELOR UN MARRIAGE, 


BY WILL WALLACE. 


ARDON me, dear reader, for obiruding myself 
upon your notice, My name is Smith, John 
Smith. [Iam pertectly well aware that Smith is a 
very uncommon namy, therefore it will be entirely 
unnecessary for you to remind me of the fuct. 
Methinks 1 hear yuu say, however, in the language 
of the late lamented Burton, “ Smith, Smith, sure- 
ly I have seen that name before, cither ou some 
door-plate or in the directory,” 

Well, to the point, Lam a young man of thirty ; 
sometimes, I may say oftentimes, called ay old 
bachelor, and hope to remain so, Why? Simply 
because [love peace and comfort, and do not huti- 
estly think that said pence and comfort are in the 
least come-at-able, or compatible with married 
life. Although I do not speak in this matter from 
a practical knowledge of the fact, [do so from ve- 
cular demonstration, and do my eyes deceive me? 
No! decidedly no! 

When [ look around me and sce the hopeless 
misery thatso many of my fvolish friends have en- 
tailed upon themselves in their uupardonable haste 
to take unto themselves a double, [ say to myself, 
“Smith, John Smith, you area lucky dog. No 
galling chains of matrimony fetter your spirit; 
you are free as the birds that soar aloft; free to 
roam when and where you may. Laugh, Smith, 
juugh at the follies of the married people; they 
cannotretalliate on you. Remain single, my boy, 
and be blessed.” 

Bhssful thought, as I sit here in my cozy room 
enjoying my Havana. No shrill feniale vuice de- 
mands that [ shall leave the house with that nasty 
cigar; no little Smiths send up their unceasing 
and deafening cries around me; no persistent and 
never-ending demands on me jor a silk dress or u 
new bonnet; really, this is true comfort. 

Now it has often occurred to me that some of 
those novelists, in writing those highly improba- 
ble stories about the undying, unquenchable love 
of their heroes and heroines, must have very ¢las- 
tic imaginations, that are capable of a great deal 
of stretching. To suck writers [ would most re- 
spectfully recommend, as au, antidote to their 
tlights of fancy, matrimony. But, atter all, L be- 
yin to mistrust even that as a cure, 

One case in particular came to my notice, of a 
certain person, who is immense on writing novels 
and stories of the character that I speak of above. 
He has an extremely happy faculty of putting his 
heroes through all sorts of imaginary and unheard 
of dangers; he las them poisoned, and then gives 
them an antidote, or a stomach pump just in the 
nick of time; drowns them, and recusitates them 
just as the last breath is leaving their bodies; und 
all for what? To enable said heroes to guin the 
heart and hand of their inamorata’s who are sup- 

osed to have eyes like diumonds, tecth like pearls, 
Pair black as the raven’s wing, or golden as the 
sun. Finally he joins them together in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and they are supposed to 
live thereafter in unceasing happiness, bathed ina 
flood of sunshine and bliss. 

Now the aforesaid writer is a married man, and 
whatis still more surprising, his wife is a regular 
virago, one Of the worst description, who leads 
him a miserable and unhappy life. But, after all, 
in consideration of the position in which the poor 
fellow is placed, it muy reasonably be supposed 
that his brain is disordered consequent upon the 
harsh treatment that he receives from said wile, 
and is, therefore, not morally reponsible for what 
he writes. B 

I am well aware that bachelors are the especial 
butt of married people. Their standing jokes be- 
ing about holes in their stockings, buttonless 
shirts, rents in their garments, et cetera, But that 
is getting, as the saying is “‘ played out,” for lam 
abundantly able to prove that there ore a great 
many married men worse off in the above respects 
than old bachelors, and I will even go so fur as to 

say thut there are a Jarge number of married men | 



































ag 
work such a change in him! He 
of his former self; meditates 
sort of thing 
rie! 


By sunny childhood’s solt aud winsome voice. 
But on the morrow, then, they sought again 
‘The weary march, and, *mid the fores(-uisles, 
They jeit’a grave, the grave of the unknown. 


ants; as the power of the crown is alws ya 
00 great by those who suffer through its ‘in- in 
uence, and too little by thuse in whose favor it is 











Not that [think the fault lics with the “ gentler 


sex,” as they are called, in alleases. But, as Lam 
speaking now solely concerning the old bachelors, 
Ushali let the old maids and young maids speak 
for themselves, as they are perfectly ablo and com- 
petent to do so. 
that I have eve: 
a perfectly happy} 
the contrary notwithstanding, 


In all my experience [ can’t say 
as yet, met with what [ consider 
couple—Cobb, of the Ledger, to 









Now there is young H. He got marricd a ycar 
can it be possible that one short year would 
but the ghost 
suicide and all that 
Cause—married for riches; got 
es xnd a wife, too; riches belonged to said wife, 
H. and his breeches, too; wife wears the breeches! 
There’s B., not deserving of pity in the I 
Waited until he was forty, and then mar : 
Canse—wanted to set up an establishment— 
thought it would be a fine thing to have a wife at 
the head of the same; married a girl young cnoagh 
to be his daughter. — Effect—wife got tived of hin 
establishment, and eloped suddenly witha 
in roung man. 
There’s L., he was really deserving of pity. 


































M: [for love. Got a wife without love, but 
possessed of a violent temper. Effeet—unceasing 
bickerings and family rows between them. L. got 





discouraged, attempted to drown his sorrows in 
the flowing bowl; drowned himself, 

Thore’s M., a fine young fellow he was,too, mar- 
ried a very clever wife; found out, in a short time, 
however, that he had married a mother-in-law. 










-law all came to re- 
side with him, attempted to rule him and his 
house; tried to part with them, but could not 
shake them off. After bearing with them fora 
while, until they had made his house too hot to 
hold him, he finally succumbed by taking a hill- 
ing dose of strychnine and shuffling off this mor- 
tal coil. 

But [ might go on and ennumerate instances of 
this kind without number, all tending to show the 
uncertain happiness of vied life. Therefore I 
consider it my duty to advise all singlo men to be 
anti-matrimony, anti-petticoat-government to the 
back bone, and ever live the fyee, independent and 
happy life of an old bachelor. 











N. B. I think it important to state that since 
writing the above [ have met with what I supposed 
to be an impossibiliry—a happy married couple. 
Happened to come across an old college-mate of 
mine, Will GG. Had not scen him before in five 
years. He told me that he was marricd, and urged 
me to go home with him and sce his wife. Went 
home with him, found him possessed of a wife and 
family, all as happy as human beings possibly 
could be. In answer to his questioning me as to 
why Iremained single, I gave him my reasons as 
above. He even presumed on old acquaintance so 
far as to call me a fool; told me that [had been 
looking on the dark side of the picture; said the 
cases 1 have cited above were examples of il 
sorted marriuge; referred me to himself as an 
dence of happy married life, and a living ‘refuta- 
tion of my argument. Explained to me what 
would be, and what would have been the conse 
quence if all the known Smiths had acted as I pro- 
posed doing; the glorious and uncommon name of 
Smith would become extinct. Have seriously 
been thinking the matter over, and if anything un- 
expected and unforseen should transpire, | shall 
be most happy to inform you farther, dear reader, 
at some future time. 


























Original. 
THE BURIAL OF THE GIPSY CHILD. 





Tr RE was a gush of melody among the trees; 
Softly and sad it rose, borue ouward by the breeze. 
Wilder it grew, and sweeter yet and wild, 

Solemn and beautitul—tw as for a child. 

And, ag they wound slow through the forest glade, 
Heard ye the words the weeping mother said? 





“Sleep on! sleep on, thou beauteous one, 
Soft be thy rest aud mild; 

We've jourueyed since the set of sun, 
And sleep’si thou yet, my child? 

And yet L would thit. thou would’st wake, 
‘That I might hear thy voice once more. 

O} just once more my heart-strings break, 
Speuk, ere with dust thou rt covered over. 





Thine was a happy life, my fair-haired boy, 
Untraught with sorrow or with pain. 
Suduess was never thine, but always Joy: 
Can’st thou not come to earth again? 
I call, but still thou wakest not, my child; 
eiest thou not my sou)-imprisoued ery? 
Or, do my cecents, sud and wild, 
Fright thee, borue ou the sott breeze by? 


‘Tis midnight. my beloved, and still 
No sound comes to my saddened ear, 
Save the sweet bubble’s gushing trill, 
Axis poureth toith its tribute near. 
But, see! the stars grow dim, 
As dimmed thiue azure eye, 
And the low funeral hymu 
Creeps in its wailing by. 





Then sleep, sleep on, oh. lovely one; 
Soit be thy rest and mild 
Rest thou from sun to suu, 
Sleep ever, oh! my child. 
But wake. oh! wake in Heaven, T 
Where parting is no more. 
There will we meet ut even, 
On youder shiuing shore.” 


i 


She ceaees, and the wild band who Jong had stood 
Voiceless aud mute at her deep agony 

Came up, aud he was Iowered to the aust. ; 
And then the wild-wood meu sought their rude homes, 
And the sad mother went to her Jone tent, c 
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LivertTy or Tue Press.—The liberty of the] th 
pre sa blessing, when we are inclined to write | announc 

guinst others; and a calimiry when we find our- 
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Original. who would willingly give all that they possessed if een ane He Bente ne Anata tr Sides 
they could ouly be released from Hymen’s bonds, TAM WAK be en rain of their tranquil rays in 


Watins waking. J am waking, 
Waking from life's early dreams; 
From those evanescent 
Full of sunlight’s golden beams 
Those sweet dreams of joyous xp 










As the flowery links, that biud me 


Sends its glances down the glea, 
Aud around the birds are singing 

Just as aweetly now as then} 
But the present has no power 





For jife’s sunt, sparkling ripples 
Ching no longer ’rouud the heart. 


were * 
But theyre shrined within my epirit, 
And i turn e pilgrim there; 
And, though sud may be my waking 

From the dreams of early } 
Iwill bravely bear my burdens, 
Nor shrink craven irom the strife. 
Frank W Potrer. 

















VALUE OF SMALL THINGS. 


MANY instances of the influence of ‘small things’ 
have been noted, but I believe they have never 
vived the attention which their importance de- 
erves, nor been regarded as a law of Nature, mor- 
ally as well as physically. But 1 am conscious of 
myinability to do the subject justice, and will only 
glance at a few of the many racts which justify the 
assertion that “small things” make up and rule 
the world. 

Historians tell of m: a rise and downfall of 
nations—of discoveries of the yreatest magnitude, 
which have changed the manners, habits, and cus- 
toms of the people of the carth, enlightened and 
brought them into closer communion, and placed 
them on the road of pro: sion, a8 consequent re- 
sults from some trifling incidents, totally Jost sight 
of at the time, 

Nature teaches us the importance of “small 
things,” for there is nothing, be it ever so small, 
that is not made up of parts smaller than itself. 
The whole world consists of only sixty-five differ- 
ent substances—every thing that is palpable to us 
is camponuded of thesc, man, man himself includ- 
ed; and again, these substances are composed of 
particles so infinitessimal that the comprehension 
of man cannot compass them. 

Thus the oceans are but the aggregation of minute 
drops of water, and even they are made up of in- 
finite particles of their constituents ; and mountains 
are atoms of whatever their composition may be, 
and, according to Newton, light and heat, also. 
Then to how many tiny animals, so insignificant 
until we know their use, are we indebted 2? Some 
minister to our appetite, some to our pride, and to 
others, in certain localities, we owe the very ground 
walked upon. And although some kinds of insects 
ve annoying, and at times even distructive, there 
is a providential purpose in their existence for our 
good, 









































“ How perfect, beauteous the design 
Ofall! Where’er we turn our sight 
Almighty wisdom’s there! 

The waters tilPd with liviug forms ;— 
The air above, around, beucath, 
Beset uo less with peopled worlds.” 

All stagnant pools teem with insect life. Were it 
not so miasmas would 1 would preclude the 
<istence of man in their vicinity. These living 
things are in most s Nature’s purifiers. They 
vermiuate in putrefaction, and then live upon it, 
making living matter of w would otherwise 
produce disease and death; for life of any grade 
is not corruption. And then in turn they ure fed 
upon, and though animals of a higher grade will 
not cat matter in a state of putretuction, they cat 
those that feed upon it. 

It has been noticed that during an epipemic 
there is very little insect life, and it is probable 
that after a snecession of very cold Winters, and 
cool, short Summers, their egys are destroyed, 
and pestilential disease results from their absence. 
{t may be thought that a portion of the above is 
irrelevant, but if we consider the probable amount 
that cach individual insect contributes toward its 
good and evil mission day by day, week by week, 
or during its entire existence, we shall see how 
“small things’ become greut. 

The bees’ united industry supplies ns with honey, 
and yet asingle bee } Jy makes enouzh to afford 
ataste. From the silk worm we get our silks; a 
single worm makes but one cocoon and dies; and 
ten pounds of cocoons make only one pound of 
silk. The cochineal, an insect so small that it re- 
quires millions to make an ounce, yields rich col- 
oring matter. 

Man through life. 
tibly, is 
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though sometimes impercep- 





must conform to it. His language, music, colors, 


vies. He himself comes into the world a little 





rnd knowledge, little b 
ol little incidents 
upon, and mould him a man, for 








nature; and did we but “keep our eyes and ears 


open’ to its teachings, we should become much | I 
wiser, better, and happicr. 


EVERY-DAY MARVELS, 


Clipse of the sun, or a meteor appear 
ur best Fourth-ot-Jnly firework: 
mroots our buildings and transports wonien, cat- 











some newly imported monster. 





ye and hi 





soul to the myst 





ic 


thought | ture, To ‘him there is no more astonishing fact | Ev 


the universe than that the morning dawns cleat | th 





erted, 


moment; but the 
Ars, and tho gold: 
the solomn night 

The occultation 
@ sick headache, 
d the comet that’ 


th portentous ‘tail 
reatening the world’s destruction, are bu i, 


sient shows that call to mind th 
sm of the solar system, 


time, are a perpetual wonder. 
sioile that seems to give the universe 
; blurring the eye of the sun, an 
ng-time, sweeps through our. heavens wi 
How their memories hover near, th 
he amuzing mécha- 
and the science of man 
n weish the planets, mark out their athe 
in space, and compute to a second and a sha ie the 
recurrenco of eclipses, and predict the returns of 
comets through thousands of years, 
Things common and near, 
0 less Wonderful than orbits and spheres, That 
the streams run perpetually from the hills; that 
ns fall; that fishes breathe 
ho water and have scales and fins, while birds 
igs and feathers, and fly in the air; that 
he air is so beautiful and transparent, transmitinw 
ight and sound, wrapping rE 
ine wave, and fowiny a life: 
our lungs; that the dack is web-footed and lus a 
flat bill for the mud, while a hawk has talons and 
a hooked beak, designed for tearing the prey it 
that each animal and plant scenis thus pre- 
cisely adapted to the position in which nature has 
placed it; that even the blind mole is provided for. 
and the mosquito has a blood-sucking instrament 
of the most delicate and curior 
dicates that the world was built by One who plans 
not as man plans, and that in every event lurks 


Lo lile’s memory, disnppear. at 





Just as bright, to-day, the sunshine that 


» if rightly vi 
Youth's glad joy-light to impart, F Teradata 


louds are formed and 





Cc 
Yes, I know those childhood visions t , 
stles built in air? have win 


the earth in its crystal: 











Not until his soul comes to a perception of this 
truth docs a man truly begin to live. Hitherto he 
isan animal, Now thought, imagination, religions 
awe kindles and expands him. 
into him. He finds it less wonderful that a proph- 
et should raise the dead than that man should live 

Immortality becomes as easy of beli-f as 
It is no more surprising that a divine 
man should change water into wine by some spir- 
itual chemistry, than that a common vine by the 
wayside should in its season transmute the cold 
juices of the earth into rich juice of the grape, 
Why may not angels converse with men, since 
men inay converse with each other thousands of 
miles xpart? Why should he who cannot under- 
stand the commonest law of nature sneer at those 
subtler laws of which human knowledge has as 
yet scarcely recognized the existence? 

One thing is as wonderful as another; and that 
the bee constructs its cell with mathematical ex- 
actness, or that a chicken is hatched from an egg, 
as incredible a fact as any the atheist laughs at. 
ery are everywhere. Munifes- 
tations of the Divine Intelligence are in cloud and 
rock, in weed and worm. The wise man asks 
nothing more. At home he finds wonders enough 
to till his soul with worship, without running after 
monstrosities, mesmerizers, and mediums. 





Marvel and 





‘Written for the Waverley Megazine. 


1H. Mary, Iam weeping, 
I'm weeping wow wr thee, 
Whilst calmly thou 
Beueath our trysting tree. 





rt sleeping 


No more thy sweet “ good morrow” 
Shail break upon my ear; 

Thou art gone, I weep iu sorrow 

Kor love now mouldering here. 


The cold night v 
“Around thy narrow bed, 
But sweetly thou art sleeping 

‘The loug sleep of the dead. 


ds are creeping 


Dost view me here in sadness, 
Doth thy spirit wander near 

From thy home of joy and gladness 
Caust see thy lover’s tear. 





THE GUELPHS. 


OME one has announced that the family name 
of the Prince of Wales is not Guelph, but Busi- 
It may be the Jatter, for anything we care, 
but it is not the former. The Hanoverian dynasty, 
whatever its real surname mig! 4 
to that of Guelph, which, to this day, is a baptis- 
mal name in Germany, where it is sometimes 
called Welf. We shill state how it has been taken 
ov mistaken, rather, for the patronymic of the 
House of Hunover. To do this clearly, we shall 
have to go back to the middle ages. - 
Odoacer, conqueyor and first barbarian king of 
Italy, who died about the year 193, had a younger 
brother named Gunulphus, which, in Baravia, 
for a time, was abridged into 
Guelph, or Welf, the German for Wolf, which this 
amiable soldier attained by his rapacity. Ie 
finally served under Belisarius, and is said to have 
h His son fought in the last cam- 
subject to this law of “small things.” At|paigns of Belisarius; his grandson, Caduinus, 
every step he is met by it; in all his works he | conquered Burgundy for Queen _Brunhilda, aud 
rewarded, in 613, with a considerable portion, 
c., are all combinations of a few simple prima- Jof that territory; and his great-grandson 
yor of the palaco during the reigns of Childerte 
Dayobert I, kings of France, and slain in 
litle, |670. One of his kin, ambitious and successtul, 
s | had acquired large domains in Lombardy, and had 
here already found the line of Este. 
A direct descendent of the Sterpal Anaiphus, 
was Guelph, of Altdorf, in Suybia, who martied 
ter of Charlemazne, His daugbter, 
ied the Emperor Louis 1, about the 
—lW fear 816. One of the sons by this marriage be 
Baravia, and Guelph UH. had a 
ss named Cunisunda, who mar- 
ied Azo TIL, Count of Este and Marquis of Lom: 


where he lived 


fought gallantly, 








thing, thongh sometimes making a great noise. | and 
He picks up languag. 
and as he progresses thousands 
leave their imy 
good or evil, In short this principle pervades all 


rmentrud, § 





. 
d 
T is a dull intellect that requires something |r 
strange and unusuai to excite its wonder,—as a | bardy, in Italy, in the year 1017. On the death of 
alf with two heads, a bearded woman, or an ex- | his uucle, Guelph HI. (who had received the Duchy 
Where never had she sat before uncheered traordinary snake. But do not the majority of | of Caronthea and the March of Verona from tho 

minds scem to be of this sort? Amid all the mar- | E 
vels of day and night, of sea and land, our curios- | su 
ity and admiration lie dormant until there is an 


ame Count of 





‘mpceror Henry H.) the son of Azo and Cunigunda 
ucceeded to the domains and title, as Guelph IV., 
1055. The German and Italian succession were 
nited in this prince, who is generally accepted as 
under of the Brunswick line, 

‘ Guelph LY, received the duchy of Baravia from 
le and kitchen-stoves through the air,—or Barnum | the Emperor Henry LV. in $701, and had previously 
inherited the ertates of the elder branch of the 
mily—the Gueliphs of Altdorf. His wife was sis- 
of na- | ter of Maude, who married Willinm the Conqueror, 
entually, Guelph quarreiled with and defeated 
© emperor, and died in Cyprus, in 1101, on his 
urn trom the first crusade, in which bo had been 
‘y successful, 


in 
ars superior to | un 
yor a tornado | for 


The wise man docs ‘not wait for such things to | tay 


nd sweet to his senses, that the flowers shine with | ret 
dew, that his own blood circulates. The sky-cleay- | yer 
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t tran: 


ving stream into . 


structure; all in- 


Great faith enters 


Gzo. C. TYRRELL. 








it be, had no right 
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The succession thence ran, without stop OF hin- Original. and the lightning had struck the crockery ches*. latter had but seventy yards to reach the edge of 
drance, through a variety of direct mail heirs, THE WIFE'S FAREWELL. t with tail erect took a bee-line for a partic: | the cover, so, T shouied to the Dulfadar Allahoo- 
among whom are Henry the Black; Henry the AM dying, husband, dying: av friend upon the back fence, demolishing & six deen Khan, “There oes my spear—spear him!” 

I it uy ad shilling pane of glass. The baby awoke, aril the | Just as the boar struck the first branch of the jun- 


Haugiity, who first added Brunswick to the family Loan scurcely sve you now , 
ossessions; Henry the Lion, who acquired Luncn- Claep my hand within your own; little fellow tried his best to beat the iustrument, | gle with his buck, breaking my spear in two, the 


urg, and married Maude, daughter of Henry IL, Dress your lips upow my brow; ut he couldn’t do it. Ic beat him. Guffadar closed with him ina moment. The boar, 
of England, the great-grandson of Willinm the Wind your arms around tue tightly, toaster has been introduced into the honse. | having been missed by the spear, wat under the 
Conqueror; Henry the Admiruble, and Henry the eee nay oe SO Eon le says he is the last of Napoleou’s grand army. | horse, ‘and thus for thirty yards the latter, literal- 
Young. cee? , site ‘That you will not quite forget : je wears a huge moustache, looks at me fiercely, |) is legs, iunginy and k 
Tho Guelph family in Este took active part in is smells of garlic, and goes by the namo of Count] til the rider came to the ground. Fortunately [ 
the wars which were so feequent in Ttaly and Ger- O! tis hard to Jeave you, darling, un-away-and-never-come-back-by. Ho played an | had three dows outwith us, ‘and having shouted to 
many. Henry the Haushty, sonan w of the Km- Hard to speak the fast good-bye, extract de opera the other night, He ran his finjers Jet them «ro, they carne up and tools off the atten- 
peror Lothaire, unsuccessfully disputed the impe- ‘Though {know that Law suing through bis hair twice, then grinned, then cocked | tion of the hoar at the moment I thought he was 
rial erown of Germany with Conrad Lt, and there- Yet the thou TON a baie i his cyes up at the ceiling like a monkey hunting | on the duffadar. The latter had fallen on his 
py had most of his dominions taken from him, Men te nuifer toil and care. y flies, and then came down one of his fingers, and 1} sword and broken it, so that he was utterly lelp- 
His brother, Count Guelph, of Altdorf, grandson Seems to me a heavier burden heard a delightful sound, similar to that produced | less, for I had not then obtained another spear. 
ot Henry the Lion, then & child, raised the banner ‘Than my weary soul can beur. by a cockroach dancing upon the tenor string: ofa| Inthe next moment the boar anu dogs had 
of revolt for the recovery of the fortified duchies, Se ane 7 fiddle. Down came another finger, ‘aud [ was r*-| appeared in the jungle, which was, as T before re- 
and in one of bis) ttles was first heard the cries Deer Se Gof Heaven ye one minded of the wind whistling through the knot-| marked, his stronghold. Immediately I procured 
of “ Strike for the Guelphs,” and Strike for the Lend Pr rately through lile’s j ayiey. hole in a hen-coop. He touched his thumb, and I] a spear, I rode up the face of the hill, and round 
Ghibellines!” Tho latter name was applied to a Jaw briahter, better land: 4 thought that [ was in an orchard listening to the } the further end of the corrie I heard the dogs bay- 
Count Guelph’s opponents, because their leader Should your heart grew faint and weary, distant braying of a jackass. Now he ran his fin-|ing the boar below me; but it was impervious, 
jiad an estate in Wurtemburg ealled Wiblingen or Then my spirit hall be near; gers along the keys, and Lthoughtof a boy rattling } aud from rock and j ngle was inaccessible to the 
Ghibellingen. aise Near to streugthen and sustain you, a stick upon a store-box or a picket fence. All| horse. Looking towards the spot from whence I 
‘The feuds hetween the Guelphs and Ghibellines Near to comfort and to cheer. of asudden he stopped, and I thought something | had come, and across to the opposite side of the 
lasted over 400 years m Ttaly, but were soon ap- ‘Ah! I know that you will miss me had happened. Then caine down both fists, and | corric, I saw tho duffadar again mounted, and 
peased in Germany. ‘The Guelphs generally sided rien the evening shadows come; oh, Lori! such a noise was never heard before. I} shouted to him, “Tend me a big spear; come 
with the Italian party, who contended that no Ger- ‘Whien the deepening darkness gathers thought « hurricane had struck the house, and the | down, and let us spear him on foot; he is killing 
walls were caving in, Timagined Lwas ina cellar | the dogs.” The man replied, “For heaven’s sake, 


man Emperor should rule them. ‘ lound our hittle cottuge hom 
In tho struggles the reigaing Guelph-D'Este line But my breath is growing fainter, and aton of coal was falling on my head. Ithought| sahib, don’t attempt it on foot!” It then suddenly 


held their own, atleast, At the besinning of the _ixiss me once before we part; the machine had bursted, when the infernal noise occurred to me that this was the native officer 
thirteenth century, Otho, Duke of Brunswick, son Keep my memory oie var heat stopped, and I heard my wife cjaculat who, a year before, when out with another party, 
of Henry the Lion, by the English Princess Maude, be “iE quisite!” “What in the deuce is the mat-| had been dreadfully wounded by a wild boar; on 
contended for the imperial crown of Germany vith ‘And, when time has soothed your sorrow, ter? ‘The answer was, “ Why, dear, that’s ‘Ln | that occasion the boar knocked him down and 
Phillip of Suabia, who was supported hy the Ghi- You may find another one Somnambula?’” “Hang ‘Somnambula!’” thought | stripped the flesh of his thighs. At this moment 
Deliines. ‘This Philip, a few as earlier, had re Secs pee tony mole yon MePP st G and the count rolled up lis sheet of paper. He | up came one of my people, with my heavy double 
ecived Tuscany and all the ae u ritorice a ery Oa nay er sresouces calls it music, but for the life of me I can’t make | rifle, and being still under the impression that tho 
cant_by the death of Duke Gue ph, in 1164, from very gloomy cloud dispel ; it look like anything clse than a rail fence with a | hoar was killing the dogs, { descended on foot into 
the Emperor Henry VL, his brother. Pope nno- May your hile be all bight sunshine lot of juvenile niggers climbing over it. the ravine, leaving my mare with the guu-carrier. 
cent LL decided in favor of the Duko of Bruns- Umy husband, fure tlice well. eee ee ee eee. | Just as I yot to the bottom Isaw the monster bear, 
wick 5 elann fos thes donner oe ple. Peet Pp sy MInNETAHA. ‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. with his back to a tree, ae the three dugs looking 
longed. contest, terminating y by sees ‘. very cautiously at him, He was about forty yards 
Philip, the representative of that branch of the HINTS ON HORSE-BACK RIDING. * ae : distance from me. a3 
Guelph family which had returned to Germany, : fat Bek BS still, thou weary heart, be still: ‘Phere was an open green space, where the water 
with Brunswick as their territory, hecame the Em- PERSON riding on orsebuet a SHUG Gost aaa 80 wdly OW uiinust pies lodged in the rains, aud clear of jungles. At the 
awkwar 0 kening f . 3 gles. 
awkward object, A aan y P further end stood the boar. Directly he saw me, 


se i f rrying: rraceful or & most 
peror Utho IV. He secured himself by marrying graceful a cisieancaen i one Aud sunlight guild the brow. 
the daughter of his late rival in 1209. inay walk without much elegance, and still attract Wouldst quail betore the coming storm? putting bis head a little down, to take aim, he came 


Rienzi, the celebrated Roman tribune, whose ro- | nO particular attention, but a bungling perform- d vr Ff Paes aoa a c 
mantic story Bulwer has told mts mingled spirit ance ie dorsebee mnalcesel UNE anit the Tg aun above See a td warm, the ine ames inereasing his pace from the tror to 
and pathos, liberated the Eternal City in 1347, on | Dutt for every older, and he can rally nothing ‘Though clouds they creep below. 2 - i 
the principles which the Guelphs avowed— namely, of self-respect to shield him from the force of ridi- ; Fe Cetera aM ae of he rocai vor te 
Traty for the Italians. Ina word, the Ghibellines eule. A poor rid ts as_meanly as he looks. The lily, Roddess of the food, loakt notice:st, y eae éarand lig sees a ne 
represented the principles of aristcroacy and the | How can a man think weil of himself as he is help- Ben open Ls ee rel, fired at him, and about five rate broke Lik 
Guelphs that of democracy. lessly jounced about like a lump of putty, lus ‘Yo Jull it iito rest. = left under-jaw Done at the tush * Fortunately, L 
The Emperor Otho LV. left no children, and was | elbows flapping up and down lixe the wings ofa ‘And though the storms sweeps o’er the wave, brought my rifle downto cl oe aoa striki v7 | 
eded in his German dominions by his brother Shanghai rooster, his brain confused in his en- And hides the star trom view, with his Tend the boar sent Severo eines 
m, strnamed Longsword, whose son, Otho | deavor to find his centre of gravity, and his pant- Yet still its gaze lost on high While RARE Sey Bae ie alea Mesoa Ni 
the young, was created fir Duke of Brunswick- aloons hitchmg up over the tops of his boots. To love and frieudship true. wounded nie e inouele ot mt ice ug eau 
Lunenburg, in 1235, and whose grandsons, ‘Albert | But to one who knows how to keep his seat prop- Yon cloud that seems so dark above my rifle-barrel at the moment, most pr abl y hit 
and Jolin, severally divided the realm between erly, to 50 adjust himself that he shall appear a Stay richest blessings pour. ME arte eigen Hanled anv Tay pro ably bis 
them, in 1252, and seve ally became Dukes of Lu- part of the aninnal that carries him, there 15 noth- And if the heart is true tu love, interesting tale never appeared before the alse: 
nenburg, (including Hanover,) and of Brunswick. | ing more exhilarating, or that will make him feel Its sorrows will pass o'er, ee Thad two shooting-jackets oni Nee 
In 1516; William, the second son of Ernest of Zell, morea man. A buggy with its soft cushions and For on the wings of morning light ry” cold. Sire eT ‘suffered 
(the first Protestant prince of this line,) took Lu- rings may do for “nice young men,” and Freee ee se a enens Be teem ites aa is than SFO fered sors 
Venburg from his futher’s dominions, and first he indolent aud timid, but give us the invigorate Reo ta i Arenas baie Dhy oar L sce: the SE ee ete: 
assuined the title of Duke of Hanover. i ing trot, or the luxurious gallop of the living ani- tt eine fo aell aahifer ne Fa +“ parr FS a 
at for twelve years in conjunction with hi “| mal, with a spring in every fibre, to thrill and Where is the heart that treasures not iny delight, I must say, I saw aha ake Beek ever 
prother Henry, but alone trom 1557 to 1591. By strengthen every nerve and muscle of the rider. Some relic of the past; the aiairnlio wis Sanuk de witli ih ah ee. 
his marriage with the king of Denmark’s daugh-| One great secret in correct, riding is to make the SE cell there’s one green spot, We did not turn on eill he ot Mes pear, 
tor, this prince had seven sons and cieht daugh-| seat the centre of motion. The tyro shortens up n ough rout stern) rulnis cast. noble. fe mee Her Of aas3 Tuk; tha Dose 3s 6 
ters. 2 gh-| che stirrup straps, that he may support his weight jee ites tear; the aster le wounded ee a anabl rate unless cone: ately 
‘A romantic incident occurred on Duke William’s | upon them; he then throws his body forward and They bloom where ‘Howe bas past from view, encmy. The Gee tae a si tt 
death. His sons saw that the duchy of Hanover cach spring of the horso raises hin clear from the ‘Aud live and flourish there. Meee emitted ime; thoigh' breath Soe eee ite Ct 
was but sufficient for one and toosmall to be divid- saddle, propelling him forward by a not very ep- ' Spenr-carricr Tooled « wrered with l food enel A 
Niamong seven. They formed a solemn compact tle horse power in the rear. His fect are the cen- Then, heart, be brave! bow not the head! Dee SE eee ee oped 
See yO ate b ates forward : rae There’s something left to love; as he was in a large white shect—the usual pro- 
cd among eee not to divide the dukedom, hut to tre of motion, and he ont ates forward and back: The clouds, they will assuuder part tection of 2 native against the cold of the mor 
decide by lot which of them should marry, ali the ward like the piston rod of asteam engine, and Belore the aun above. ‘ ine. My first impr 38 ion va that i y ik awd 
see to romain single. He whom fortune should | the ro-action Hpet tho horse adds greatly to his The withering rose, it must decay ing. ally wounded; Dut 1 soon  iacovoted: tan 
make “ Benedick, the married man,” was to reign fatigue. While in this position, should the ho ‘And perish trom the stem, deli rh hat Mee bhogil ot ot eas: cla to ms 
without cavil or disturbance. The fortunate man stop suddenly or stumble badly, the rider goes on But in its place the bud will bloom, bo: 7 The an Satine re ie ee AH of the 
was George, the sixth son. 3 independently, and finds himself upon the horse’s Aftloweret smile again, On Ming DEE HIS vie rahe . at he hal 
English novelist, has written * f| withers, ucck, or over his b as the case may Gxo. C. Trrrgny. | Xpeures a a a he mud on the broad Dlade 
Lunenburg” upon this incident. be. cleanly enoted what an ignominious sheath it bad 
Dake Georye’s son, Ernest, a great military ‘From the first, the rider should learn to hold HUNTING THE WILD BOAR. ound se-stock was cracked, and the pin that 
commander, was made niuth elector of the German himself firm in his seat, by grasping the horse with | 7N the month of January, 1831, I was out hog: | fastens the Darrel into the stock much beni Nav- 
empire, under the title of elector of Hanover, in| the thighs. Let them be a vice, from which no huuting at a village some ten mi 3 from Hingo- | i repair aa Pei 
se 592, being . by lunye of the horse forward, upward, or sideway ; 1, OO erie i 0° | ing put this to rights, loaded; and, proceeding in 
December, 1592, being opposed, however, by six] PIMnk’ & ; yl 2 loway'| igo, in the Deccan, and beating the sugar-cane at | the direction the bonr had gone, heard a. pistol 
Doce er i ora dart supported only by Saxo-| camestricate him. Keep te ners Aas or slightly | daylight without success. A young villager came the divcetion the von rettwating horee. Tks was 
nyand Brandenburg. He married Sophia, daugh- reclining backward, the feet feeling the stirrup be- | yp’ to me aud said,“ What are you beating the the anffadar, Nie HAL cinch teat Tine nis was 
ter of the clector Palatine, and king of Bohemia, | neath, but not resting there to support the body. | cane for? If you Want to sce a how, come with nae A a distance; of course a ae een at 
by Blizabeth, daughter of James [, of England,) Let the toes be nearly parallel with the sides of the | je, and I'll show youone.” I Vingat the timeto | to cither party. walked cauti er aR NrAbGue 
ped when, after the revolution of 1688, un ‘act of | horse, oF pat slizhtly inclined outward. ‘The mus- | the rear of my horse, he whisp Soe iceor-l arch ward De Gar Agata Doan fo oe 
settlemeng prevented any Catholic Stuart from | cies of the body above the hips may he relaxed, t0 | ticer of the cavalry regiment [then commanded, } at @ with his very wick leven A Tare heal wa 
ever wearing the British crown, and gave the suc- yield to the motion imparted by the animal. Kéep| «pho sahib wou't be afraid to go near the place | me mt lin y f fire, bit St a Ol ead was 
Ore ea ti ei dlants oF this Protestant Prin-| the elbows by tho sides, nor constrained, bat res!) whore he Hives.” A ea to petyas thie he | the taitiative this, Ce eet 
cess Sophia. She died in June, 1714, seven weeks ing there naturally and easily. Was the owner of the sugar-cate and wished! to at the iy al be W'S oe Me Bats ithrouel 
cess Sophia, She diucen Anne, aad therefore did | , Never depend on the bridle to ket it place upon | juretas away from it; however, I promised him a| 1 © EY tO tn riley lel tity. the 
peter hroreliest son ascend the British throne, on | the saddle, tet that be done with te muscles of the | present if he would show us his large Me Ac ioe inelulinie | nce ne Ey ne 
aoeeee 1 IL, as George the First, Queen Vieto-| thizhs. | The position will be tiresome at first, and | its ho gaily ted tho way until, coming over the eT Tce Tees Cera 
tiv is the lineal descendant of this first monarch of the beginner should rido but a short distance at 2] joy of the hill about half a Tile fron teaane SE ae  aelhy ecke We 
the house of Hanoy lime, until the muscles are accustomed to the use| he siopperl dead and pointed to an object ina cmalt bi A pair ore ate te baba Saul “and the 
‘The Salique law prevails in Hanover, and, there- required of them. Horsemen differ a5 to the pro- | gerd just below us, saying, “There he is.” tn the bour, place’ on vith difiic 1 rth _ ee ee 
fore, on tho death of William IV, in England, that] pricty of using one oF both hands for the bridle. | mist‘of the mornin this appeared to ine ike a can nes, ith difficulty dragged by them io 
horse properly trained can be safely guided with | jarge blue rock, much too large for a hoz; hower f 


country, Which had been made into a kingdom in x Y | 
ed away from under the Bri gue hand. For this purpose the reins should be | oy, ‘the object moved, or rather got up, and there Original 


sceptre, and Hrnest, dake of Cumb eldest | drawn just tight cnowh to hit the hor | was no mistaking it 

surviving son of Georg becameits king, He| thena slight turn of the hand to the right or left) ““Apout a hundred and twenty yards on the other TO J. B. HOWE. 
died jn 1851, and wis s ded hy his only son, will be suflicient. An animal soon lecomes ac-| side of him was a deep corric, or fissure in the GAIN you yield the poet's pen, 
unfortunately blind, who reigns as George V. He quainted with tho peculiar manner of one who uses | jis, thickly wooded; this evidently was his © lover of’ the tragic muse; 


is eet cous to Queen actor a caanteaerne him frequently, and may be tanghe in a short time | sronghold, and if he chose to mako his rush for I joy to see that once again 
sas succinct and clear an account of th 


ro tura at the inerea pressure of the leg upon |; * + "Thy olden lyre doth not refuse 

, Z ‘ ; ied ib there Was no chance of being uble to intercept , ‘ si 

German ancestry of the Prince of Wales as we cither side and to take a different gait ut the mere | and spear him. Thinking it po ible that he SE Te breathe eed el oe a a 
render. It will thereby be scen that the family a weet music wout (o cheer our hearts; 
surname of Guelph is really only an old. personal 


ee i: ot thes) ie AW ere er es aoe not run, but fight ut once, I started to gallop round Its strains gush sweetly as before, 

I : 0 a ace - Tide with rather a 005°) the field and placed myself between the boar aud ‘Aud each new uote new bliss imparts. 
sine. We suspect that, with the exception of tle reins the horse can Heth himself much more | js srronzhold. ‘Tae native officer with me was a 

emperors of Russia and France, the Pope and the readily if he has command or the muscles of the very rood sider, & man well known for his cour- Unto the * WAVERLEY ” once more 
kings of Holland and Sweden, the actual original head and neck. He will also more easily diseer | yze and for bein one of the best spearsmen and AT bid thee yeomnc, poet eid: 

Sa of the reigning rulers of Kurope are not andl oe obatmeO T hen he fet in ite horsmen in the Nizam’s cavalry; he was mounted ae PRET a ahora oy ote 
nown. natural position, To bring a horses lien and] on a good Arab horse. [ J on an imported Ta have thee sing affection's Zs 
neck into a painful position by a standing martin-| arab mare; she having been sent by the Parha of Sweet conys A ae On ee of Sor8} 

LOVE EACH OTHER. gale, is both cruel and dangerous; he will full upon | fevpe to Nawab of the Carnatic, and sold at auc- Hd have (hee sing of by-gone days, 
ET us live and love ench other aslight stumble, tion at Madras, whence I had procured her. It When 1 was but a gaileless boy. 
was about the first time [had ridden her hunting. Pve een thee tread the drama’s stage, 


v galighteram’ 
J As life is short und fleeting, 
Spenking kindly as 2 brother, MY WIFE'S PIAN! 5 We galloped round and siood behind the hedge ik r 
Ait salle , : aS ; a round and s 8 Impersonate. like very life, 
‘And with smiles each other greeting. HE decd is accompiished. My wife has got a |of the field, waiting for the beaters to come up, The heroes of ihe play Bud aues 
d strife; 


Let no hatred dwell within us, piano, aud now farewell the tranquil mind— |} and ir possi‘sle 10 drive tho big fellow away from Pve even thee play of peace an: 

Nor angry words be spoken: rewell content and the evening papers, and the | the hill, Standing, as Iwas, behind a hedge con- And I have oftew caught thane exe, 

May our hearts be moved by ix cigars that make ambition virtue, oh farewell! | siderably higher. than my mure’s head, I did not ‘And through it gazed into thy heart, 
b o And I huve seen that its reply 


‘And every other Christian token. ‘And on ye mortal engines whose rude throats the }sce the boar. The duffadar, who was soine thirty Was bold and fearless as thou art. 
Let us lead a Hite of love and peace immortit! Jove’s dread chimors counterfeit!” But yards to my left, but looking overt lower part of re 
‘And be sincere in all our uctiouss stop! I can’t bid them farewell, for oue of them the hedge, shouted out, “ Look out! here he comes. May your success on stage of life 
Then our pleasures will inc, cuse. has just arrived. ft came ou adray, Six men {The mare wi anding still, and [ bad just time to Be lappy as on mimic stage: Ps 

‘And thus be free fro all distractions. carrjed it into the partor, and it grunted awfully, | drop my speay poiut, Which caught the boay in its May you have strengths mest the strife 
May God, who dwells above, It weighs a ton, shines like a mirror, and has —the blade was buried in his withers: Th ane Se oll: autos 

‘And doeth al) things w We . carved cupuds climbing ap its limbs. And such | beautiful mare, from ler standing position, clea ‘On steae of life, a bright, bright © star; 
Fill our hearts with purest Jove, lungs—whew! My wife has commenced to prac- | with one bound the boar, spear and all, as this was M Feuccces attend thy art; 3 

And Lid peace Within our boroms dwell. tice, and the first time she touched the machine T} carried out of my hand; then, suddenly turning, With thee my heart's best wishes are 

W. Brees, MD. | thought we were in the widst of a thander storm, | was in a moment in b ide after the hog. The J. A. C. O'Conok. 
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OOOO 
A NEW VOLUME. 

The present volume of our paper is drawing toa 
close, and we would urge upon those who intend to 
ake it the next yeur to send in as early as possible, so 
we can arrange our books for the new volume. It is 
unneessary to say anything in favor of the paper, for it 
has been long enough before the public to establish its 
character, and place it on a firm basis. A splendid 
story by Many A. KEanrzs, entitled © Tax Waite 
SLAVE,” will begin the new volume in 1861. It is the 
best story this lady has ever written; and those who 
read “Cecil the Wanderer” and *‘ Custillia,” can 
easily judge what 9 d-tter one will be. For terms 
please read our prospectus in another column. 


No Norru, No Souru.— It has ever been our aim to 
publish a perfectly neutral paper, and we do not know 
that we have ever deviated from our course, certainly 
not intentionally. We intended, at the firet start, to 
furnish a paper that should suit every one in all parts 
of the country, for it would be out of character of its 
title to fill its pages with other than what they have 
ever contained, that is, tales which shall, like the wor ks 
of Scott, the great author of the Waverley novels, be 
of ahigh tone, suitable to be read in the family circle; 
also music and poctry, aud ivteresting miscellaneous 
matter, both original and selected, which should be ap- 
proved by people in all sections of the country, and by 
members of 21) political parties, aud all religious sects. 
In regard to the unhappy differences between distant 
portions of the country we tuke no sides and feel no 
partiality. We take the wnited States asa unit, and 
not asa jumbled heap of rubbish which any one can 
scatter at his pleasure. We hope that the dark clouds 
that now bover over us will soun pass away, and that 
the bright sun of peace and prosperity will again shine 
upon our ouce happy land. 

We have been led to these reflections by reading a 
letter from a gentleman in the South who has long 
been one of our subscribers. We make the following 
extract— 

“plense send me your Magazine another year. Amid 
all the turmoil of politics it is a welcome tor at our 
fireside. lts fr um irom political discusions aud re- 
ligious sectmianism muke it the most popular of auy 
paper that comes from your section. Let what will 
poine, the Waverley Magazine will ever be a favorite in 
our midst; and I hope success may crown your Jaudable 
efforts to entertain uJ] without olleuding auy.” 

We shall coutinue, as ever, to be an American only, 
and know no sectioual interest or party. 











Musto.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have published a varie 
ty of excellent pieces for the piano and guitar, from 
which they have sent us the following— When the 
silvery moon is shining,” written by E.T Maxwell. 
The music is by T. B. We noticed this picce a short 
time ago. “The Charmed Gifts,” 18 ove of'a ceries ot 
uew pieces under the general title of “ Virginia.” 
‘The music is by H. Benzon. 
ne chain I gave was fair to view, 

The Jute J added sweet in sound; 
The heart thut offered both was true, 
‘And ill deserved the fate it found. 
Those gifts were chaimed by secret spell 
‘Thy truth in absence to divine, 
And they have done their duty well; 
‘Alas! they couid not teach thee thine.” 

“Tgpeak vot, I trace not,” is another of the same 
series, and by the same author. 
© L speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name; 
‘There is grief in the sound, there is guilt ini the fame; 
Aut the tear which now burns on my cheek muy impart 
The deep thoughts thet dwell iu that silence of heart; 
‘v0 brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours; can their joys or their bitterness 

cense? 
We regret, we abjure. we will break from our chain; 
We will part, we will fly to unite it again.” 

“ Do they ever think of me at Home?” is the last of 
this lot. It is a ballad by G. W. Glover. 

Itussell & Patee have sent us the following pieces by 
L. A. Whitney, who was once a contributor to our pa- 
per. “Fading Away,” “Sweet sister, pray for me,” 
and “ We met by the Waves.” 
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OLD WEDDING CARDS. 


BY LOUIE GLENN. 


AM looking to-night through the contents ofa 
box of old cards. Years ago they came to me 
1 all their splendor of satin and luce-work cover- 
iugs—came to tell of time and y where hands 
would be joined, some by priest in simple suit, 5 
and some in gown aud bands. Hands were joined, 
said, and hearts, too; but not all, Yes, here is 
one! ab! the teurs unbidden start when L think of 
her, the beautiful, the accomplished Sarah — : 
tow lovingly, how trastingly she looked in the 
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he was not out of his college yet, and so young; 

might he not weary of his child-wife when he 

grew older! Never! Pure affection’s Hame dieth 

never! 

‘Not far from the college she lived; and, until he 
graduated, he came and spent holy-time with her, 
and together they walked to the house of God. 
Six months rolled by, aud then she left home aud 
triends to yo to his home in the sunny south. Lec 
ters came home telling how happy was the young 
wife; how sbe revelled in the delicious perrume of 
the orange groves; how delightful was every 

thing in her new home, and how perfectly content- 
ed was she. 

A year passed, and she gaily wrote of her re- 
turn to spend a whole summer with ler northern 
trieuds. We counted the days until the vessel 
came that was to bring her to us; it came, but not 
Sarah. A week of suspense, and then she cane; 
but how? in her coffin. The distress of parents 
and sister was great, but bunk into insignificance 
in comparison with that of the stricken husband. 
Suddenly she had been stricken down, aud, ere 
they knew of her iminent danger, she was pust 
hope of recovery 

In her bridal dress they wrapped her, and lay 
sweet Howers on her breast, and we all wept and 
lamented her as we took a last look at the sweet 
and placid face, once so rosy and bright, now paie, 
but still beautiful, 








” 





“Captain and Mrs. at home, June 15. 
Yes, [remember it well, that brizht June night, 
when Maggie was married. There was a rush of 
people calling to see the happy coupl There 
stood the bride and her husband, receiving con- 
gratulations; but, oh! if we had knowu the future 
we could not have given them. The costly trous- 
seau bad better remaiued in Paris, and Maggie re- 
yasined unmarried in her father’s house; but we 
knew it not then, when we looked on the bride as 
she stood before us covered from heud to foot with 
her veil, We knew it not when we viewed the 
splendid wedding presents as they lay spread out 
for exhibition. The tables groaned (if they could 
be said to groan) under the weight of gold, silver, 
glass and fowers that held, or ornamented the 
cakes and confections. 

But what of the bridegroom? He, Henry —, 
stuod there by the side of her he had promised to 
love and to cherish; but he was apparently think- 
ing more of himself than the one by his side, He 
did not look upon the veil-covered lady as if she 
was the dearest thing to himon earth; no, he only 
looked as thongh he thought he had done a very 
closer thing, and be stroked bis beard complacent- 
ly. 
How lived they? Two years sufficed to show 
they had never joined hearts—two yeurs of cold- 
ness and indifference, then @ separation. 


Christ Church, September 20. Ah! bright and 
lovely Grace. Iremember, as though it were yes- 
ternight, when she stood so radiantly beautiful by 
the side of him she loved, and who loved aud al- 
most idolized her, when she plighted her troth to 
Kenneth The most perfect type was she 
of female beauty, and, what greatly enhanced her 
charms, seemed totally unconscious of her excced- 
ing loveliness. A child-like confidence shone 
































sion. 
some playful boy has placed upon the old barn, 


over the hill-tops, and along 
moans feebly in the giant oak 


and stirs the dead leaves until they dance to I 


gentle music. 
‘clined upon the forest tree, teels its gentle breath 


face of her bright young student husband. True, | tienant Droodings of his 
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age, or the splendid casement of the lordly man- 


How softly it wings its flight! The little mill, 


carcely turns its rattling arms around; 


weather-vane on the tall steeple only half-way | 2 
It comes sighing | fo: 
it | him to whom she had given more thun her life, 


k and tall and grace-| When she was restored, the poor girl found her 
self’ at her own house, in her pretty little shop, in 


‘ns to look towards the west. i 
the quict vallies; 





ful pine, it murmurs softly in the heavy forest, 





‘The untutored savage, standing r 





fall on his dark, revengeful brow, and for awhile 
he meekness of humanity triumphs over the ma- 
fiercer passions; and 
while it shakes his tufted locks ho feels its influ- 
mee touch his heart. The happy group in the 
hill-side cottage repairs to the open bower, where, 
through the latticed boughs it brings its odors 
from the balmy west to lighten the fatigue of the 
honest labor of the day. 

It takes its flight to the damp, dark prison-house, 
and through the heavy iron bars of the dim win- 
dow: it fans the fevered brow of the unhappy 
wretch within; soothing, for the moment, the avx- 
jous brain, and calming the impetuous tide of feel- 
ing in his soul. It visits the lonely graveyard, 
and kisses the lillies that some tender hand has 
planted and some tearful eye has watered, on the 
grave of a departed loved one, sighs a solemn re- 
quium over the silent tomb, and presses softly on 
the monument where the virtues of the “loved and 
lost” are carved to commemorate the life-time of 
the departed. It fans the blushing) cheek of the 
bashful lover, whose timid eye turns first towards 
the stars, then slyly to the maiden at his side; 
trembles in her curls, and kisses her down-cast 
face, which tells a tale she dares not trust to words, 
The fierce assassin, with the instrument of death, 
crouches low when the zephyr only nestles in the 
leaves, and the thieving vill ses iu his work 
as he hears its gentle voice sighing through the 
trees. The lonely traveller pauses, almost spent, 
upon the hill; but as its thrilling breath fans his 
brow, he wipes his forehead, and takes courage to 
proceed. ‘Tnen, rippling the river, lake, and 
streamlet, 
darkens the rolling billows of the restless tide. 
Then, kissing softly the white-capped waves, it 
bellics the flapping canvass, and wafts the sluz- 
gish barque on her dangerous mission. The rough, 
sun-burnt sailor feels the steady pressure of its in- 
fluence on the helm, and smiles to see it bear her 
on. Then, sinking away softly, or lost in the ocean 
it lulls to an almost inaudible whisper, and 
then “dies away.” Gro. W. Le Caro. 
pias aes Sean es Re 
Original. 


HYPOCRISY. 


[5 there is any moral deriliction of the many to 
which human nature is subject that deserves 
scorn and merits reprobation, it is that assump- 
tion of good will for others, and interest in their 
welfare, which paves the way of entrance into 
the confidence of him whose views are ascertained 
and plans approved only that the enc may be held 
up to derision and the other frustrated. 

‘The hypocrite approaches you under the guise 
of friendship; and that you may unbosom your- 
self to him, he often affects an a tniration of your 
character by according to you virtues you do not 
possess; and to the foibles and vices that detract 
from or mar your real worth, he meets out un- 
measured flattery, and characterizes these blem- 
“ amiable eccentricities and evidences of 
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His assiduity in cultivating your esteem is only 
equalled by his untiring zeal in endeavoring to 
blacken your reputation by exaggerating, in a ten- 
fold degree, your errors, and turning even your 
virtues into ridicule. In your presence there is 10 
uc he will pretend to deny you, and no fault he 
ll in any way impute to your possession. In 
your abserive he withholds every exalted feature 

















through those dark blue eyes as she looked up in 
those of her husband. No art or disgimulation 
found a place in her pure breast; and he who held 
ber litde trembling hand in his—while he repeated 
those holy vows—was worthy of ber. 

Where are they? He goes about doing good; 
he is a physician. The flowers have bloomed 
twice over her grave in—— Cemetery. We might 
have guessed Kenneth would not long hold 
his treasure, for her’s was that rare type of beauty 
that none, destincd to five long, 
So perfectly wax-like her complexion, so fra, 
and sylph-like ber form, she seeined too beautil ul 
for carth. 

‘As she began to decline her husband took her, 
now to the south, now to the mineral springs, but 
all in vain, As the lily droops and dies after 
blooming a short season, so faded our dear fricna 
Grace; ouce one of the loveliest of earth’s Howers, 
but now an ever blooming one in Paradise. 

{ will close, vow, the old card-box, will read no 
more histories from wedding cards to-n i 
would call up too many thoughts—thoushts of 
pleasure and of pain; for, of the numbers whose 
marriages are cicrein inser bed, some are wretched 
and miserable, either by their own or other’s bad 
temper. We will leave them as they are; some in 
affluence, some in the middle raks of lite, (and 
they are the happiest,) and we fervently pray that 




















of your character, and magnifies and multiplies, 
to the extent of his ability of narration, whatever 
delinquene you may have been guilty of, 
though, through his seductive influence and per- 
suasive guile, you were induced to turn aside from 
the path of duty, of rectitude, or of honor. 

Fawning as the hound, wily as the fox, cowardly 
as the wolf, venomous as the serpent, and lying and 
treacherous as the Dlackest-hearted demon in the 
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> s ne: . 
wrovelling impulses and mulicious motives, the 
double-faced, oily-tongued hypocrite, who, Judas- 
like, kisses but to betray. Amos SUURTLIE: 








THE NEAPOLITAN FLOWER GIRL. 


D® you know Juniata? Juniata—the finest girl 
in’ Poledo Street? Juniata, who sold fresh | 5 
towers to the passengers; not so fresh, however, 
as her fine Neopolitan figure, with her arched cy 
brows and black hair. 
Italian heart—that is saying enough. The hearts 
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their own native Vesuvius. And Juniata loves as 
agirl loves at fifteen years, when she enjoys un- 
derstanding, imagination and health. This love | w 
has nothing in unison with our cold and correct ji 





love of France, which may be learned in a gram- | ¢ 


thousand lovers, Juniata wished to choose one, 


with blood upon his neck, for it was he who was. 


crime through jealousy, as frequently hi’ 4 
" 8 in: | 
and the| warm countries, where the heat of the an genes 


it hurries on to the wide occan and 


atas, may Heaven preserve them from having as 


ly with every thought, and 
being. He can never t any mm 
can cast off the body in which his spirit acts. Al- 
most every chain of his a 
some point to the mag) 
youth’s ideas; and even wl 
gree sae it is at present 

$ e are! is inearnati -{ cy, and giving a bent o! 
legions of the arch fiend is that incarnation of! (54 our deeds. 


to some Eastern Prince, 


a golden 
yotedly, and was happy &s on 


Adored, adorned 
one day in all the pomp of 


her aucles, which custom b 
that she had forgotten it alto; 


Juniata had a heart—an | instantly rose in her cyes as Ss d 
1 y asked, with « look 


of the Neapolitan women partake of the fire of of 
Thus, often the links to early 
which we have passed happy & 
are unobserved and forgotten t 
cumstance turns our cyes thi 

we would sever that 


mer like a dead language. And, in the midst of a | one should ask us whether v u 
s chain, there is scarcely one fino miud that would 


‘or also answer, “ Never!” 























































































he assassin! 
The miserable wretch had not committed the 


ates prompt hearts and ardent dispositions— 
x gold! Juniata fell senseless on the ‘Doug of 


he midst of flowers and fruits; and the ncig} 

pitied her, for they knew all. They nee 
around her, “It was the betrothed of the -ussas. - 
sin.” Strezzo at the same time was stretched out 
with his legs chained in a dungeon of ten by six, 
His trial was long—Juniata visited him every day, 
for her whole existence was wrapped up in bis, 
and she knew his death would be followed by her 


o 


WH. 

On the day that was fixed for the execution, Ju- 
niata embraced Strezzo, throwing around him her 
arms; from the moment of condemuation her eye 
was dry asa rivulet in summer. IJleavy sorrows 
are mute! emaciated by sorrow. As to tears, she 
had none to shed. Saddenty an idea flashed across 
her imagination, and the blood rushed quickly to 
her forehead. Suddenly stripping off his gar- 
ments, she clothed herself with them, and casting 
her own at his feet, directed him to put them on. 
“Thou shait live,” she said to him, imprinting a 
last kiss upon his forehead. Strezzo put on coolly 
the dress of the young girl—it was evening—and 
he quitted her. The next day the bells of the 
great squarc sounded the knell of the dying. They 
eame to seek Strezzo, and carried away Juniata— 
a handkerchief held to her face, as if she had been 
weeping, enabled her to accomplish her sublime 
sacrifice. And when swung off by the execution- 
er and suspended in the air, she cast upon the 
gaping crowd which surrounded her her last look '. 
in this world, which was beginning to glaze, dis. 
tinguished—Strezzo. He was there!—he!—wit- 
nessing her death unmoved, and tranquilly smok- 
ing his Spanish cigar! A last convulsion wrung 
the head of Juniata towards him; she then re- 
mained mottonless and stiff, and all was over: 
Strezzo lived without remorse to the age of sixty, 
sometimes in opulence, at others in indigence. At 
sixty years, being no longer good for anything, ho 
became a beggar. If there still exist any Juui- 


lovers such men as Strezzo. 





Original. 
1 THINK OF THEE.—To Ada G. 


1! I have loved thee fondly and deep 

‘As the abyss of death! I think of thee 
When the pale moon is mirrored on the sea; 
J clasp thy hand and prees thy lips when sleep. 
Hatb closed my outward senses! oh! how vain 
Are dreams when cousciousness returns again. 


What if I wear the gard of careless mirth 
Among the gayest i the festive hall? 
Kven there thy portrait hangs on memory’s wall, 
‘And, Jost in thought, I seem to rise from earth, 
‘And’ sit with thee, so happy and so blest, 

By the pure fountains ot the Jand of rest. 


I think of thee at eve, when none are near; 
‘All else but thee is banished and forgot; 

Its tardy moments pass aud leave me—what? 
‘A struggling sigh of iond regret. a tear; 
The vision coujured up by thee is hown— 
The night remuius to think of thee alone. 


‘When the wild storms of passion all subside, 
When all-excitiug objects are removed, 

My weary spirit turns to my beloved, 

My polar star, my blessing ‘and my pride. | 
‘yRou art not mine, aud still thou art, in brief— 
»g seared aud withered leaf. 


For thee 1 wear lite 
BP. De 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


He scenery amid which we are born and 
brought up, if we remain long enough therein 
tu have passed that early period of existouce on 
which memory seems to have no hold, sinks as it 
were into the spirit of man; twines itself’ intimate- 
becomes a part of his 

cast it off, any more than he 


{ter thoughts is linked at 
ical circle which bounds his 
en latent and in no de- 
t, affecting every fan- 
fits own to all our words 


f 2 girl who was a captive 
and wore upon her aucles 
She learned to love her master de- 
e could be in his love. 
and cherished, she sat by him. 
see state, whet 
oniy her eye fell upon the golden ring rout 
wddenty her ye io had wendered 50 light 
gether. The tears 
she looked upon it, 


Thave heard a story ©: 








ng. 





nd her lover divining at once, 
proach, “ Would you be tree?” She cust her, 
If upon his bosom and answered, Nover! 
scenes and places I2 
id unhappy hours, 
ill some cusual che 
therward. But if any 





4 ; the rising generation may be more wise than their 
MarrimonraL.—An iutelligent yonng gentleman of iB u S 

; Z 4 Of! ancestors, and look to it well that the object of their 
prepossessing appearance and of strict morals, is desir-| peice is 2 fit lite: - : 
ous of opening a friendly correspondence with a choice is a fit jife-mate tor them. , 

7 young 

lady of intelligence and refinement. Address, for the 
present, Franx Mitton, New Egypt. New Jersey. 


and, as it always happens when onc reflects, she | nD iufal, th 
acted foolishly; and her choice fell upon the worst | ‘The passing of our days may be paiuful, 7 
subject in the Neapolitan kingdom. He, however, carly years may be chequered with grief and care, 
Original. possesecd ull the requisite qualities to please; he | uukindness and frowns may SL RHE 
8 que misstow or tau nventna zevsexn, | 0 oy sinter, «pot Lom, A ae ra a fe Sok bk 
AoozrrED.—\ Memory”—“My ative land ””—“Hy-/ TY OW pure, how gentle, how fragrant is the eve- Nothing more was necessary in 1810 to turu the | ter life, letting, memory hover over the past De 
pocrisy—" Wisps from Beechwood, No. 2”—“On a lit- ning zephyr! It comes when the cares of the | head of a young girl. Juniata anu Strezzo prom- pared to light where she will, thero is no period in 
tle pressed bouquet”— To a Lady ”— Song »—" To | day are subsiding into rest, and the tinted clouds, | ised to love each other forever; he kept his oath | all the space Inid out before her over which ber 
the evening star °—*‘ Grown old again "—" Rosalie” touched by the expiring sunbeams, hang like bril-| twenty-four hours, she unto death—and what a| wings flutter so joyfully, or on which she would 
by Auno M. Beach, is what we call good poetry, both liant curtains arouad the glowing west, casting a death! One evening the crowd was violently agi- | so much wish to puuse, as the tinies of our youth. 
in Jetter and spirit—* The fondest charm has faded "— mellow light on the still carth, and redecting, in| tated on the side of St. Lucia, a dull, mourning | Tho evils of other days are forzotten; the ee 
( Wiuter is coming ”—" Music” —“A Bachelor on heautiful images, rom the shining water. The| suund proceeded from it, and a yague rumor {im which those days past are remembered, dete , 
Marriage "The Mission of the Evening Zephyr »— mole of busy li has died away ; the laborers have | spread the word “assassin!” Juniata, impelled by | ed from the sorrows that chieequered them, a 
— Ouions —“May's Home”—“The secret Marriage” ushed their songs; the great jar of complicated | curiosity, made her way towards the crowd, which | the bright, misty light of life’s first suns not 
Fee idate overdo?! Mary! Alary?? machinery is stilled, und the whole world scems | increased as she proceeded; for, next to love, the gilds the whole with a glory not its own. Itls 
= old Man’s Reverie ary! Mury! at rent hen, steal softly oven He Guyer cart most active sentiment of 2 Neapolitan girl is cu-| alone, however, after long years have passed wwe 
ey init Wail "—" Song of the Bi veming with the richness and freshness of the] riosity. She passed through the dense mass of | und crushed out the gall from sorrews © , 
Jenpaee pines hae Neenah Pa re rie surrounding million of odors which the plants ens and lazzaroni, Whovware looking on with | that fine and cuchantiag Feelings are awakened bY 
“ Glorian "—"" A Wane hi “Thalia” | have yielded to its gentle touch} in a word, laden | mild indifference, conversing about the fute of the | the scenes iu which our carly days have gono by, 
—'G orien an rer to is moter —< The} with the fragrance of a thousand verdant land-| murdered man, and she arrived before a door, | and that the thrill of association is felt in all its 
Stolen Kiv”—“To J. A. CG. 0 Counor”—" The Wrong | sexpes, it wings its Hight along, only pausing to | upon the very threshold of which were stationed joytulness, acting as an antidote to the poisonous 
Idea »—“ An Invitation.” find egress at the luiticed window of the quiet cot-| two police officers—and between them was Strezzo, ‘Sorrows Which often mingle with our cup. 
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Original. stop a little at one or the other of them, and, con- : + Morg Precrous TrHan Rupres. — 
«<0! MAID OF THE GOLDEN TRESS.” sequently, pay more or less to the tax-gatherers.| Would it not please you to pick up strings of | might the white bird be expected to prefer his 
! maid of the golden tress, Pay more or less, we say, because there is a great | pearls, drops of gold, diamonds and precious | gilded cage to the free range of its wings in its 
1! maid of the g . varicty, as well in the amount as in the kind of| stones as you pass along the strect? It would] own native groves. I watched her fade, as fade 


And the mild and pensive eye, 
Why 80 oft thine eye bedewed by tears? 
O; why that slow-drawn sigh? 
Has Time so soon taught thee the truth 
That all of earth is vain? 


Pasced away and lett thee pain? 


O, maid of the golden tress, 
‘Aud the bright yet downcast. res 

O, why hag thy cheek the pallid hue 
‘Where the blush of the rose should lie? 

Dost thou mourn that none are true, 
That oue may vow to-day, 

Yet his plighted truth so soon forgot, 
‘And puss irom thy side away? 


O, maid of the golden tress, 
‘and the gentle beaming eye, 
And lips that rival the rosy hue 
Of the blushing morning sky, R 
‘Hush the nates ot Brief, and sing again 
A song of happy tone, 
For there iga true aud loving heart 
That would be all thine own. 
A. T. ELLATH CLARKE. 


Subjects for Thought. 


seeeeees Lavine Fast.—Large numbers of our 
young men in every city, are preparing for a pre- 
muture death, or for an old age cursed with every 
infirmity and disability. The fatal use of stimu- 
lants as a substitute for air and exercise is digging 
the graye of many a gay young gallant, who sports 
like a butterfly in the suoshine. The Albany Eve- 
ning Standard of a recent date preaches a season- 
able homily on this sad theme. : 4 
People who are in the habit of resorting to stim- 
ulants to brace and invigorate their nervous sys- 
tem are always very fertile in framing excuses 
and apologies to cover their delinquencies. Young 
Fastman, for instance, who consumes his twenty- 
five cigars por diem, and thinks nothing of imbib- 
ing a half score of gin-cocktails at a sitting, will 
undoubtedly edify you with the astonishing infor- 
mation that owing to a relaxcd and placid state of 
his system his nervous organization requires a 
werful tonic to preserve it in a normal state. 
‘et, somehow, in the morning Fastman is always 
shaky, his hands tremble, his head is oppressed, 
he has a nauscous taste in his mouth, and his ap- 
petite and vigor only come with cocktails and 
cigars. If Fastman’s constitution holds out a few 
years under this depleting process, he generally 
discovers to his cost that his remedies are infinite- 
ly worse than the disease and if his bodily fanc- 
tions are not irrepurably injured, they are at least 
fearfully undormined and shattered. The fact is, 
the youth of both sexes in this age and country 
are too prone to crave after artificial excitement. 
The utter lack of proper exercise, the want of pure 
air and wholesome recreation, are apt to produce 
an indescribable languor and lassitude, and the 
system, when in this state of relaxation, creates a 
prurient taste, and an irresistible longing after 
some species of stimulant. And when once the 
habit of resorting to temporary sources of relief is 
contracted, the poor deluded victim soon becomes 
aslave to it, and moral and physical ruin is too 
often the fearful consequence. The antidote or 





toll exacted at these different stopping-places. | m: 
Pride and fashion take heavy tolls of the purse— | happiness you van give to others. 
men have become beggars by paying at| ask? 
heir gates —the ordinary rates they charge are|and pleasant smiles as you pass along. 

are true pearls and precious stones, which can 
never be lost; of which noue can deprive you. 
Speak to that orphan child, see the pearls drop 
from her cheeks. 
boy, bright diamonds flush in his eyes. Smile on 
the sad und dejected, a joy suffuses his cheek more 


many 
[sought | 1 


Have the things once loved and the joys once | heavy, and the rond that way is none the best. 


Pleasure offers a very smooth, delightful road at 
the outset; she tempts the traveller with many 
fair promises, and wins thousands; but she takes, 
without mercy; like an artful robber, she allures 
till she gets her victim in her power, and then she 


a miserable object, into the worst of our most rug- 
ged roads of life. Intemperance plays the part of 
a sturdy villain. He is tho very toll-gatherer on 
the road, for he not only gets from his customers 
their money und their health, but he robs them of 
their very brains, The men you mect on the road, 
ragged, and ruined ia fame and fortune are gener- 
ally his visitors. 

And so we might go on enumerating many 
others who gather toll from the unwary. Acci- 
dents often happen, it is true, along the road, but 
those who do not yet through tolerably well have 
been stopping by the way at some of these places. 
The plain common-sense men who travel straight 
forward get through without much difilculty. 
This being the state of things. it becomes every 
one at the outset, if he intend to make a comfort- 
able journey, to take care what kind of company 
he keeps in with. We are all apt to do as com-|i 
panions do—stop where they stop, and pay toll 
where they puy. The chances are ten to one that 
our choice in this particular always decides our 
fate. Be careful of your habits—these make men, 
And they require long and careful culture, as they 
grow up toa second nature. Good habits we speak. 
of. Bad habits are easily acquired—they are spon- 
taneous weeds, that flourish rapidly and rankly 
without care or culture. 

seseseee REARING CuILDREN.—1. Children 
should not go to school until six years old. 

2. Should not Icarn at home during that time 
more than the alphabet, religious teaching ex- 
cepted. 

3. Should be fed with plain, substantial food, 
at regular intervals of not more than four hours. 
4, Should not be allowed to eat anything within 
two hours of bedtime. 

5 Should have nothing for supper but a single 
cup of warm drink, such as very weak tea of some 
kind, or cambric tea, or warm milk and water, 
with one slice of cold bread and buttter—nothing 
else, 

6. Should sleep in soparate beds on hair mat- 

trasses, without caps, feet first well warmed by the 
fire, or rubbed with the hands until perfectly dry; 
extra covering on the lower limbs, but little on 
the body. 
7. Should be compelled to be out of doors for 
the greater part of daylight, from after breakfast 
until half an hour before sundown, unless in damp, 
raw weather, when they should not be allowed to 
go outside the door. 

8. Never limit a healthy child as to sleeping or 
eating, except at supper; but compel regularity as 
to both; it is of great importance. 


strips him of wealth and moncy, and turns him off, | br’ 
wayside, amid the city’s din and the fireside of the 


poor, drop words and smiles to cheor and bless. 
‘You will feel happier when resting upon your pil- 
low at the close of the day, than if you had picked 
up ascore of perishing jewels. The latter fade 
and crumble in time; the former grow brighter 
with age, and produce happier reflections forever. 


ake you feel happy for a month to come. Such 
How, do you 
By dropping sweet words, kind remarks 
These 


Take the hand of the friendless 


iant than the most precious stones. By the 


sseeess+ NoTminG can be more touching than 


to behold a soft and tender woman, who had been 
all weakness and dependence while treading the 
prosperous paths of' life, suddenly rising in men- 
tal force to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune. 
has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak, 
and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy tree is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up 


As the vine which 


its shattered boughs, so woman, who is the de- 


pendent and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and solaco when smitten 
with sudden and irretrievable calamity. 


+ Tue vine that has something to cling 





to, no matter how rough or homely, flourishes; 
but without ‘that support, droops und dies. So 
with the human heart; give it something to lean 
upon and twine around, and behold how high it 
will reach, sheltering and protecting its support. 


sesesees AT best, life is not very long. A few 


more smiles, a few more tears, some pleasure, 
much pain, sunshine and songs, clouds and dark- 
ness, hasty greetings, abrupt farewells—then our 
little play will close, and injurer and injured will 
pass away. Is it worth while to hate each other? 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
MEMORY. 


I LOVE the happy halcyon past, 
The fresh young days of yore; 
They brighten up the hours fo come, 
And cast their light betore. 


O! let the spring of life still last; 
It was not made for tears; 

Though sorrowe come. let memory keep 
Still green the heart of years. 


Let the “ trimmed lamp ” light still the way 
Our youthful feet lave trod; 
And let our hearts, still young with life, 
‘Breathe offerings up to God. 
Avaustus WESHINGTON. 





THE BLIGHTED PLOWER. 


true astral lamp—the stars of. Heaven! As soon 


the glorics of the resplendent western sky at sun- 

set hour; slowly she passed away, a vision too 

bright for earth. One tender bud upon her bosom. 

Jay as we placed her in her dusky bed, ou a dreamy 

autumn duy, where, with the flowers she loved, she 

swale the resurrection of a new and more periect 
lay,” 





RESISTING TEMPTATION. 


‘LN his sketch of Hugh Miller, the author quotes 
@ passage from the autobiography of that re- 
markable man, which shows the svl!-control he ex- 
hibited under temptation, and affords a striking 
moral example. 

He worked away in tho quarry for some timo, 
losing many of his fingor-nails hy bruises and ac- 
cidents, growing fast, but gradually growing 
stronger, und obtsining a fair knowledge of his 
craft as @ stone-hewer. He was curly subjected to 
the temptation which beset most young workmen, 
that of drink. But he resisted it bravely. His 
own account of it is worthy of extract: 

“When overwrought, aud in my depressed 
moods, I learned to regard the ardent spirits of the 
dram-shop as high luxuries; they gave lightness 
and energy to both mind and body, and.substitut- 
ed for a state of dulluess and gloom one of exhil- 
aration and enjoyment. Usquebhae was simply 
happiness doled out by the glinss, and sold by the 
gill, The drinking usayes of the profession in 
which he labored wero at this time many; when a 
foundation was laid, the workmen were treated to 
drink; they were treated to drink when the walls 
were leveled for laying the joists; they were treat- 
ed to drink when the building was finished; they 
were treated to drink when an apprentice joined 
the squad; treated to drink when his apron ‘was 
washed; treated to drink when his time was out; 
and occasionally they learned to treat one another 
to drink, 

“Tn laying down the foundation stone of one of 
the larger houses built this year by Uncle David 
and his partner, the workmen had a royal ‘found- 
ing-pint,’ and two whole glasses of the whiskey 
came to my share, A,full-grown man would not 
have deemed a gill of usquebhae an overdose, but 
it was considerably too much for me; and when 
the party broke up, and I got home to my books, 
I found, as I opened the pages of a favorite author, 
the letters dancing before my eyes, and that I 
could no longer master the seuse. I haye tho vol- 
ume at present before me, a small edition of the 
Essays of Bacon, a good deal worn at the corners 
by the friction of the pocket, for of Bacon I never 
tired. Tho condition into which I had brought 
myself was, I felt, one of degradation. I had sunk 
by my own act, for the time, to a lower level of in- 
tellizence than that on which it was my privileze 
to be placed; and though the state could have 
been no very favorable one for forming a resolu 
tion, Lin that hour determined that I should never 
again sacrifice my capacity for intellectual enjoy- 
ment to a drinking usage; and, with God’s help, I 
was enabled to hold to my determination.” 

A young working mason, reading Bacon’s Es- 
says in his by-hours, must certainly be rezarded 
as a remarkable man; but not less remarkable is 
the exhibition of moral energy and noble sulf-de- 








Ho. beautiful are we told in the following—a 
true sketch, we are informed—that “love is 
the gift of Heaven!” How many fair flowers are 
drooping to-day in the hot houses of wealth, in- 
stead of charming the senses with their fragrance 
and beauty, in the quict nook from which a pa- 
rent’s hand has torn them. When will mankind 
profit by the lesson? Never! He who was once the 
slave of love, who railed loudest against the heart- 
lessness that would thwart the dearest purpose of 
the soul, and who, perhaps, secured by intrigue the 
object of his adoration, will not be the last to sac- 
rifice his own child: “I walked in the garden of 
the rich and noble, where flowers from every 
clime bloomed in rich profusion; rare exotics shed 
their odors around, sheltered by art from the chill- 
ing winds of northern climes, and carefully tended 


9. Nover compel a child to sit still, nor intefere 
with its enjoyments, as long as it is not actually 
injurious to person or property, or against good 
morals. 

10. Never threaten a child; it is cruel, unjust, 
and dangerous. What you have to do, do it, and 
be done with it. 


seseeese THE Unconscious DESTINY OF Man. 
—Ina recent sermon Henry Ward Beecher said :— 

“The thread that goes into the loom does not 
know what it wants, or where it goes, or what it 
is forming. It follows blindly the shuttle, and 
comes out at last on the surface of the shining 
silk, in vine, and leaf’, and blossom, or some figure, 
So we aro being led in a way and by an influence 


nial in the instance we have cited. 


_ 
VOLTURNO, 


TH name of Volturno must now be added to 
that of other places and things which havo 
been made immortal by fire and blood, and de- 
struction and death. Most great battles take their 
names from small places, which would never have 
been heard of by many people but for their having 
been selected by fortune as the sponsors of great 
sonata, 

e now have ample details of the last grand 
battle fought in Christendom, and they tow that 
it was worthy of the cause of Italy, and of the rep- 
utation of Garibaldi, and of the valor of his sol- 


prevention of this evil practice consists not in 
swallowing doses of druss and medicines, and the 
innumerable quack nostrums of the day. Far 
from it. Nature alone is tho great healer and 
physician to perform the cure, and she prescribes 
with unerring wisdom, the following plain and 
simple remedies :—Temperance, air and exercise. 


seeeeese THE GATEWAY TO ErernitTy.—Thero 
is a solemn mystery which hangs like an impene- 
trable cloud around the dread entrance to eternity. 
We travel with our friends, neighbors and fellow- 
men up to this mysterious spot, and there the im- 
mortal spirit, dislodged from its frail tenement ot 
clay, is ushered in a moment through this iron 





If we have 





gateway—but we cannot follow them, Our most 
intense vision cannot penetrate one inch beyond 


this adamantine wall which conceals the spirit- 


Jand and its wonderful mysterics from our view. 
But our time will come, to pass this iron gateway. 
We shall enter it alone. Each man for himself, in 
his own dread experience, must pass the sulemn 
boundary. He knows not—he cannot know the 
hour until it arrives. And yet, how very uncon- 
cerned, how negligent, how careless of a prepara- 
tion for this dread hour are the multitudes which 
crowd and flutter for a day on life’s bricf stage. 
Our imaginations are intercepted in their flight to 
eternity by a dark and cloudy envelopment. Ere 
we can realize that distant world of souls, we must 
pierce our way beyond the curtain of the grave; 
we must scale this awful barricade which separ- 
ates the visible from the invisible; we must make 
our escape from all this close, warm and besctting 
urgencies which in this land of human bodies a 
ever plying us with constant and powerful solic: 





which at the time we cannot interpre’ 
faith that God leads us, and follow him implicitly, 
these things which we cannot understand work 
themselves out in our life. We are in boudage of 
old superstition, aud the worship of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine churches in a thousand is yer 
tinged with the somberness illustrative of the hea- 
then element of fear, The lightness, the guity, the 
cheer of true worship, is but little known among 
men. What that hilarity of children is, breaking | 1 
away from masters aud schools, and romping 
home to overpower the houschold with joy, such 
is to be the worship of God’s children. The name 
of futher ought not to make any man tremble that | } 
has a child. The work which God appoiuts for | j 
every man is an indestructible work, whose foun- 
dations are in carth, whose superstructure goes 
up in Heaven; and it is to be ‘eternal in the heay- | ¢ 
cus.’ There is nothing that man does out of him- |} 
self, however glorious it may be, that can be com- 
pared to that work which is going on in his soul.” 


and nurtured by the skilful gardener. 
them was one of singular beauty, but it drooped 
upon its stem and seemed falling away. 
te § yardener of this flower, and why it thns with- 
ere 

depth of the forest, blooming in such exquisite 
loveliness that I thought it a pity it should “ waste 
its sweetness on the desert air,” 60 I took icup and 
trausplanted it here, that it might bloom where its 


ughed with the gleeful brooks. 
snow-flakes powdered her hair, the cold winds 
transferred the roses to her cheeks, while her eyes 


Among 
E asked 


He replied: “This flower I found in the 





beauty might be admired by the thousands who 


visit this garden. “ But,” continued he, “ all my 
care and skill are employed in vain, for it is now 
dying.” Again I saw a youthful maiden; her 


home was onc of poverty, but she knew nor heeded 
t not, while the wealth of nature was spread out 


so profusely around her, In summer she sang 
with the birds, talked with the flowers, whispered 


‘0 the breeze, smiled with the sunshine, and 
In winter the 


dicrs. The action was fonght on the first day of 
October, and was brought on by a forward ve: 
ment made by the ex-king of Nuples, who reems 
to have come to the conclusion that he must help 
himsclf if he would be helped by others. There 
was an abler head than his in the work, but he 
showed a bravery and a capacity in the battle that 
has half redecmed his fame. The combat lasted 
for many hours, and though the patriots were by 
no meuns deficient in valor or coolness, it is pot 
unjust to them to say, that if anything had hap- 
pened to keep Guribaldi absent, they would have 
been beaten, Noy would d it, though it might 
have been futal to their cause, have been disgrace- 
ful to them as men and soldiers, for their enemies 
were twice as numerous as they were, and were 
well-trained warriors, supplied with all things that 
were calculated to make them efficient in battle. 











But nothing could stand up against the energy of 
the patriots und the genins of Garibaldi. Neither 
high discijline, nor desperate courage, nor good 





tation, and force our spirits across the boundaries 
of sense, 


reflected the ccruleun blue of Heaven; and when 
they rested on you, you felt as thongh a ray of 


seeeeees A THOUGHT FOR YOUNG MEN !—More 


leading, nor splendid equipments, nor double 
strength in numbers, could avail in opposition to 





We know not if there be another race of beings 


sunshine shone down into the depths of your 


in the universe of God who have such a task to 
perform. Angels have no death to undergo. 
There is no such affair of unnatural violence be- 
tween them and their final destiny. It is for man, 
and for aught that appears, it is for man alone, to 
fetch from the other side of a material panorama, 
that hems and encloses him the great and abid- 
ing realities with which he has cverlastingly to do. 
It is for him, so locked in an imprisoned clay, and 
with no other loop-holes of communication between 
himself and all that is around him, than the eye 
and the ear—it is for him to light up in his bosom 
a lively and realizing sense of things, which cye 
hath never seen and car hath never heard. 

It is for man, and perhaps for man alone, to 
travel in thought over the ruins of a mighty deso- 
lation, and beyond the wreck of that present world, 
by which he is encompassed, to conceive that fu- 
ture world in which he is to expiate forever. 


seeeeeee THe TOLL-GATE OF LIFE.—We are all 


may be learned by devoting a few moments daily 
to reading than is commonly supposed. Five 
pages may be read in fifteen minutes, at which 
rate one may peruse twenty-six volumes, of two 
thousand pages cach, ina year, You say you have 
none to guide you. The best scholars and men of 
science will tell you by far the most valuable part 
of their education is that which they have given 
themselves. Volumes havo been filled with the 
biography of self-taught men. Think of Franklin, 
the printer; of Linne, the shoemaker; of John | o 
Hunter, the cabinet-maker; of Herschel, the mu: 
cian; of Donald, the weaver; of Turner, the pri 
ter; of Burritt, the blacksmith. Love learning } a: 
and you wiil be Iearned. Where there is a will |» 
there isa way. Begin at once, take time by the 
forelock, and remember that it is only the first 
step that costs 











nied aught that gold might purchase, or he desir: 
He sought to buy beauty and innocence with sor- 
did dust, but she fied away from him as the timid 
deer pursued by the ravenous wolf. 
parents, gold prevailed; she must become his wife; 
it would save them from poverty and want. Taught 


heart, making even Lhe aged to feel a glow of life’s 
warm spring. 


“There came one by, who had noyer been de- 





But with her 


uly to obey, she yielded to their wishes. I saw 


her led to the altar, as & spotless lamb ro the sacri- 
tice, looking like a white dove in an eagle’s talons; 


ind these words were pronounced: “ Whom God 
ath joined, lect no man put asunder.” Oh, solemn 


mockery! “ When,” thought I, “will_ mankind 
cease to pervert the ways of the Lord? When will 
; and having begun, resolve to learn | they learn that Love is a law unto itself, and that 
something every day. Strike the blow, and avoid |no human law can “bind two hearts in one?” 
the weakness of those who spend half of life in | Again I beheld that fair flower, once so dlithe and 
thinking what they shall do next. Always have a | Kay, and free as the winged zephyrs, to roam at 


on ourjourney. The world through which we are | volume near you which you may catch up at such | will o’er wood and field, pent in a golden cage; but 


passing is in some respects like a turnpike —all 


odd minutes as are your own. It is incredible, | it 


8 glitter could notattracteyes that had seen gems 


along where vice and folly have erected their toll-} until trial has been made, how much real knowl- | in the dew-drops, curtains finer than damask in the 


gates for the accommodation of those who choose | edge may he acquired in these broken fragments crimson clouds, and carpets more beautiful than 
to call as they go—and there ave very few of ull{ of time, which are like the dust of gold and dia-| Brussels in the fowery lawns and the diamond be- 
the hosts of travellers who do not occasionally | monds. sprinkled snow, aud had nightly gazed upon the{ Dssrair blunts the edge of industry. 











the delivering army. That tho latter did not buy 
their victory cheaply, or win it over inferior men. 
is apparent from the fact that they lost 4,500 men, 
or nearly one-third of their whole number, u pro- 
portion of loss that has but few parallels in milita- 
ry history. The Neapolitans, with 30,000 in the 
field, did not lose so many men as were lost by the 
Garibaldians, who were not above 15,000 strony. 
It was downright hard fighting that did most of 
the work, the butt and the buyonct settling the 
fate of many hundred brave soldicrs, whose souls 
should rest in peace. 

We have reports of further actions, the Bour- 
bonists attacking the Garibaldians and being again 
eaten. _ The ex-king evidentiy aimed to make an 
impression at Warsaw, where the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, and some lesser Potentates, met on the 
20th of October, to take affairs of Europe into con- 
sideration, with the view to help despotism, if it be 
helpable. It he can contrive to hold on to his 
remnant of Naples, his imperial and royal brethren 
may. five mim nid te hence ane whole of the two 

ingdoms forfcit the folly and 
himself and his house ” Pranay, Of 
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Original. 
INDIGNATION. 


G? if you will! *twere foolish to pretend 

JY vever cared for you; Ihave, and do! 

You bade me deem you ane brother, triend, 

Ou whom in trial’s hour I could depend; 
Aud all a sister's love [ guve (0 you. 


Perhaps you do not know how rare a thing 
_A sister's pure, unselfish love may be; 
Knowing nochange, whatever tate may bring— 
For error’s grieving, for wrongs sorrowing, 
Yet never swerving iu its coustaucy. 





Yon know with what sweet words and sacred vows, 
And earnest prayers breathed to high Ueaven for me, 
From timerous doubt you led me to espouse 
‘That sweet confidiug trust that e’er eudows 
The heart that owus it with telicity 








God is not mocked—those written vows and prayers 
Are registered in Heaven’s recording tone; 

Awhile the rod His loving merey Fpares; 

‘Aud my weak heart uo vengerit hatred ‘dares, 
Though, kuowiug all my grief, you cuovse to roam. 


I will not stoop to chide—reproach would seem. 
Like doubt of that sweet worth friends know mo by; 
Go. if had will! and call our past a scheme 
To fill lite’s blank; none but ourselves will dream 
‘That either choose tu act aud live a lie. 


Go, if you choose! I would not have you stay 
To mock me with apologies so lame; 

The will to uo ere Joug cuutrives u wuy; 

True vital Friendship brooks uo chill delay— 
Long siuce your actious put your words to shame. 


Iam not chiding. Justice bids me rear 
Our fallen standard where we both ean view; 

It futters wild in Folly’s breath of sneer; 

Its motto, graven with a vow and tear, 
With Prejudice is puuctured through and through. 





Poor tattered ensign! And poor trusting heart! 
Ye Doth have been abused und cust uside; 

Indifferenee doums ye to ber stoig mart— 

Up to my cheek the red hot blood will star 
‘A sister’s love is chained by woman's pride! 





The triple cord is severed wide that drew 
My timid heart to yours. Lope, Trust is fled— 
But Interest remains! God pits you— 
‘And likewise 1e—and give us both our due— 
For Interest. is oft a selfish thread. 





Go, if you will! Yet I would fave you stay— 
A kister’s love is still at your command— 
Though Pride enthrals it—Friendship’s sunny ray 
Cun melt the chain, and ebase the cloud away ; 
Wriend—Bvother—see! my heart is in my fend! 
Anaiz M. Ducanne. 


THE TWO APPRENTICES, 
BY J. H. INGRANAM, 


“The Great Architect who constructed the Mechanism of 
the Universe, is, reverently be it said, a Mechanic."—Lockg. 


We have once before written upon the subject 
which we have chosen for the basis of the fol- 
Jowing tale, But it is as broad and inexhaustable 
as the errors it exposes arc deep-rooted and fatal to 
our national liberties, as well as to our personal in- 
dependence. If our dearly cherished republic shall 
escape the catastrophe that terminated the career 
of every one of its predecessors in ancient and 
modern days, it must be by tho prevalence of 
more just and liberal views in regard to birth, 
moncy and occupation! ‘The people must be made 
to act and to feel that the law of reputation, as 
now observed, has a false basis—that there can be 
no such thing as personal merit without virtue and 
usefulness; and that vo branch of industry which 
contributes to the general comfort is intrinsically 
degrading. 

We have, even among the working classes, a 
scale of personal merit graduated by occupation, 
and that fixes, to some extent, the merit of indi- 
viinals. {¢ is a relic of the absurd prejudices of 
Europe by which aristocracy and monarchy are 
upheld; and shows that, although we are, as a na- 
tion, free, the works of the old servitude are not 
obliterated, 

This is the age of independence in thought and 
action, Men are beginning to think fearlessly 
and to louvk at things no longer in the reficcted 
or detested lights of habit and prejudice, but are 
learning to see them nakedly us they are, The 
time is coming when men will not judge each 
other’s merit or claims to their acquaintance or 
confidence by the occupation they follow, but by 
the usefulness of their lives; when the lowest la- 
bor of the hands will not be regarded dishonora- 
ble, if the heart be clean. 

“ Virtue, it gives dignity to toil! 
Ask not what hands do shupe and carry; but 
Ask thou, rather, if the haude themselves be 
Stainless! Look not if vestments be all rich, 
‘Aud finely-woven aud embroidered well, 
But if the heort be sound that beats beueath.” 


We will not, however, palm off un essay upon 
our story loving readores, instead of a tale. 

Not many years ago there appeared in a morn- 
ing paper the following two advertisements, viz :— 


“ A gentleman who resides in an adjacent town 
desires to place his son, an intelligent, active 
youth, seventeen years of aye, in a respectable 
dvy gvous store in the city; or else in a lawyer’s 
ottice. Address Justice Dalby at the office of the 
Peaston Guzette.” 

“To MasSTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

T will bind my son Henry, a stout, healthy, ac- 
tive lad, seventeen years old, to some master car- 
penter, or builder, till he is tree. Any good mas- 
ter who wishes an apprentice may write me at the 
Peaston, Pa. oftice. Henry Farnuan.” 


The village of Peaston is romantically situated 
on the banks of the shining Deleware, embosomed 
in hills, the sides of which are beautified by neat 
couutry seats and gardens. It contained, at the pe- 
riod of our story, about six thousand inhabitants, 
assorted into the customary castes, arising from 
trades and professions, There were three distinct, 
classes in this village as in most other American 
villages; the first embraced the judge, two retired 
lawyers, two ministers, three doctors in wood prac- 
tice, two rich coal mine owners, seven merchants, 
and one mechanic! The second class comprised 
the lesser merchants, two poor doctors, the Meth- 
odist minister and three mechanics, who could 
have a “best parlor,” own a pew, and send their 
boys to the “ academy.” The third class was com- 











other’s limits; never entered cach other’s houses ; 
never associated together socially or rclizously. 
Our story has to do with the first class, and two 
families belonging to it, viz. that of Mr. William 
Dalby and of Henry Farnham. 

Mr. Dalby, in his youth, had beeu bound an ap- 
prentice to x painter by his father, who was an in- 
dustrious saddler. But young William by and by 
became infected by the poisonous notion that “no 
trade was respectable,” aud breaking his inden- 
tures, went home and finally prevailed on his tu- 
ther to yet him a place in a country store. Here 
he got idle habits and learned to tipple, abstract 
money from the drawer, and dress extravagantly. 
His employer soon found he had got to be “too re- 
spectabie” for interest, and dismissed him. Wil- 
liam now succecded, after a year’s idleness at 
home, in geting a situation in the city as a book- 
keeper; but it was not long before it was discov- 
ered that he kept the books to harmonize with cer- 
tain weekly embezzluments of the fands of the con- 
cern, and be was one morning politely distnisse 
from the counting-room, He was now twenty-one 
yeurs of age, and again became an idler beneath 
the paternal roof, Ultimately he succeeded in ge! 
ting into the village lawyer’s office to copy pape: 
and in course of tine managed to pass an exan 
nation and became a pettyfogeing lawyer himsel!. 
Shrewd, avaricious and unconscientious, he soon 
managed to obtain a pecul sort of practice 
which earned him the soubriquet of the “ Rogues 
Lawyer.” . 
By and by he married and became the father of 
a large family of children, When the eldest boy 
reached the age of sixteen he begau to look round 
to sce whut he should do for him, Lawyer Dalby, 
himself had got to be one of “the first” in the 
village; not because he was a good man, honest 
and upright, and a useful member in society, but 
because he was a lawyer; that is, he put his hand 
to no other work than making out writs to ruin 
his neighbors. Having risen to this rank, as he 
himself used to say, by his own talent, aud having 
the good sense to quit the printer’s trade, his no- 
tions of his dignity were very high. He treated 
all mechanics with rudeness, haughtiness and 
scorn, and hapless was the poor laborer that Law- 
yer Dalby had a writ against. 

With this contempt for trades and trades, peo- 
ple, so characteristic of weak and silly miuus, it 
could not be expected of Lawyer Dalby to look for 
a trade for his son Walter, It would have been 
his ambition to have sent him to college; but Mr. 
Dalby had a large fumily, and he lived so expen- 
sively as to consume nearly every dollar he could 
grind out of the unfortunate or cheat out of the 
unwary. Next to a liberat education, which in 
heart he coveted to give his son for his own 
pride’s sake, a place in a store was the most de- 
sirable; for, next to one of the ‘liberal profes- 
sions,” Lawyer Dalby placed that of comme: 
{t is true commerce, in its extended and highest 
sense, is a uoble profession, Cosmo de Medici en- 
nobled its folluwers, and the princely merchants 
of England and America have given it a dignity 
that even law and inedicine have scarcely attained. 
But there is a wide difference betweeen commerce 
as a science and as the mediuin of interchanging 
the commodities of two Hemisheres, between the 
merchants who pursue it with countless navies, 
and that species of trade which consists in selling 
goods across a counter, and those pseudo me 
chants who sell a pound of sugar or a yard of tape. 
But Lawyer Dalby’s ideas were not sutticiently 
fined to enable him to see the difference here hint- 



































































mechanic, and so_ his son was put to uo trade, it 
was the same to him whether he got “respectabil- 
ity” behind a counter or at the desk of an India 
merchant. 

It was under the influence of these false ideas 
that Mr, Justice Dalby took up his pen with which 
he had recently exccnted «a lundiord’s warrant 
against a poor saddler who had broken his arin 
and could not pay his rent, and wrote the first ad- 
vertisement which we copied. 

In the caste into which Lawyer Dalby had been 
reevived by virtue of his profession, we have sai 
—doubtless much to the surprise of that sens 
portion of our readers who smile with us at the 
tolly of the conventional distinction we are com- 
bating—that there was a single mechanic. 

Mr. Heury Farnham was tke son of a shop- 
keeper in Middle strect in Portland. His futher 
was one of those who have a horror of trades, aud 
who always first asks what a man’y profession is? 
He kept an English goods store, and out ot’ the 
profits of a stock of six thousand collars struggled 
vo support a growing family “respectably ’—that 
is, dress them and educate them precisely like the 
children of Inen who have independent incomes, 
keep a best parlor shut up for company; cushion 
his pew; drive a chaise; and Ict his family starve 
u weck on a joint of meat, He put his son Henry 
into the store with him, instead of putting him to 
a trade for which the boy showed « preference, 
Henry soon grew tired of the lazy cffeminate life, 
and finding his father deaf to his entreatics to put 
him to a carpenter’s trade, he ran away to sca. 
After divers adventures he reached Philadelphia, 
und bound himself to a house carpenter. Ho 

































His father having from tho first di 
a trade, had instructed his P 
ground him in arithmetic an 
‘ood healthy English education, He had seen the | Every school in Pennsylvania can show t 
vils of the system we are endeavoring to expose, | spirit of juvenile aristocracy having for its basi 

the occupation either of the father or of the son, ray 


& 
¢ 
for ho knew hundr i 
store-keeping strugeliny miserably to get a ie 
vi ho’ 
rich and, as far as he could sce, able to yive some- 


aware of the fleeting nature of wealth, and of the 
evils attendant on unsuccessful reaches after pro- 
fessional gentility, resolved to make his son inde- 
pendent and truly place it in his power to make 
himself respectable, 
guilty of filicide, who would send his son into the 
world without a trade or handicraft by which he 
might maintain himself. 
would be that merchant who would send his ship 
to sea costly freighted above decks, with an empty 
hold and without ballast. 
would in both cases be the inevitable result. 





ed at; with him, to be a merchant was not to be a! 





the bi 





ds of men in professions or in 





‘ious living and “keep up appearanc a 


hing to his children, he, like a wise man who is 


He felt that the father was 
Much wiser he thought 


Shipwreck and ruin 


Mr. Farnham, therefore, not being so foolish as 
to Jet his own wealth, which might fly away to- 
morrow, be the substitute for a trade for his son, 
resolved now that he was in his sevemreenth year to 
put him to some trade by which he might become 
useful to his fellow citizens, and earn for himself 
anindependence. Having consulted him, and find- 
ing that he preferred his own trade, le resolved to 
put him with a stranger than place him with him- 
sclf. He therefore, about the same time that Law- 
yer Dalby wrote for a place for his son William, 
went to ltis desk at one end of his workshop and 
wrote the characteristic advertisement we have 
copied above. 












Chapter II. 


HE day following the issuing of these respec- 

tive advertisements a troop of youths broke 
from the confinement of the walls of ‘‘ The Village 
Academy,” and scattered themselves over’ the 
green, some to play ball; others to wrestle; whiie 
others took their way homeward talking about the 
afternoou’s sports; for it was Saturday and there 
was no school the rest of the day. 

“So, Bill,” said one to a tall good looking youth 
with what boarding-school misses would term a 
“genteel figure,” you are going to quit school 
and keep store in the city. Why don’t you make 
your father let you go to college and be a gentle- 
man? I wouldn’t keep a store. I mean to bea 
lawyer or a dector. Cutch me behind a counter!” 

“T wouldn’t cither, if I could help it,” said Wil- 
liam Dalby, blushing, “I should rather have a 
profession; but then father says be can’t afford 
to send me to college, and 2 store is just as respec- 
table. One can dress well, you know, and sce the 
girls every day! I hate study, and am glad I can’t 
go to college.” 

“ And is it true, fellows, Hen Farnham’s father 
is going to put him out to a trade ?”—suid the first 
speaker to several companions with whom he was 
walking, being two doctors’ sons, three merchants’ 
sons, and a lawyer’s son. 

“Yes,” cried they all; “but his father, if he is 
rich, is nothing but a mechanic.” 

“Yes, and [ haye always been particular about 
being very iutimate with Henry Farnham,” said 
an cfieminate swain of an M. D. “ fam glad now 
he js to become an apprentice; I never assoviated 
much with him.” 

“Nor I, nor I,” said several voices. 

“But you did, Dalby,” said the juvenile M. D. 
“and you'll have to recognize him in the city.” 

“No IL won’t fellars; VU cut him,” answered 
Dalby, resolutely. 

« And what for?” asked a nephew of a late Sen- 
ator, 4 fine, bright little fellow, fourteen years old, 
with an indignant glow on his fair checks; “why 
will you refuse to recognize Yenry Farnham in the 
city, because you are to sell silks and laces to wo- 
men and he is to learn how to build houses and 
palaces! Let me tell you that I should like Farn- 
ham just as well if he was to become a shoe- 
maker. I don’t think it would change his heart.” 

“You like him, Charley Wagner, beew he al- 
ways takes your part,” said his Delicacy the juve- 
nile M.D. “Lf wonder how you would like to 
walk in Chestnut strect with him with his arms 
full of carpenter’s-tools.”” 

“Tshouidn’t care. He would be just the same 
with carpenter’s-tools in his hands as with a tai- 
lor's best clothes on his back.” 

“You're low, Wagner, decidedly vulgar, isa’the, 
fellars?” responded the others with sight disgust. 
“Ir it wasn’t for your father and uucle I’d cus 
you. Here comes that low fellow, Farnham, after 
his books. Let’s cut him.” 

“ Agreed,” was the response of the six aristo- 
cratic juveniles; and all of them except Charles 
Wagner gathered closer together and walked tor- 
wird in silence, as a stout built handsome youth, 
with a frank look, cheerful smile and buoyant step 
came towards them. As he drew near his lute 
class-mates he saw that something was the matter 
aud that their eyes were suudiously averted from 
him, 

“How now, Charley,” he said, extending his 
hand to his young friend, “ what means utis tuner- 
al pace and look? How are you, Merton? Silent! 






































worked steadily at his trace ill he was twenty-one, 
and then was taken into partnership with his em- 
ployer. Having in his apprenticeship studied ar- 
chitecture, he devoted lis mine principally to plan- 
ning houses, and soou the celebrity of his skill in- 
duced a building committee at Pexston to send for 
him to give them a plan of a Court House. He 
gaye them such satisfaction that they employed 
him to build it, 

Thero he became acquainted with a young lady 





whose futher was a wealthy coal-mine proprictor, 


wealth. Nevertheless, Henry Furnham continued 





in his buildings, as well as during his earlier li 
In bis case wealth got the better head of his oecu- 





ic, he was rich, and ri 
Some of' the first caste indeed affected to despise 
him. Among these was Lawyer Dalby. 





ete., etc. These thrce classes uever crossed each | the best education the academy could bestow. 


old school-fellows under unpleasant feelings. Have 
Loffended you, Willian Dalby?” 


his occupation, and was at work in his shirt sleeves | 1i 


pation, and though Henry Farnham was a mechan- | £ 
s are “respectability.” | i 


t Henry Farnhaw’s eldest boy, whom he named | against Dalby 
posed of the poorer tradesmen, laborers, boatmen, | atcer himscif, was sixteen years of age, and had by Charles Wagner. 


Who is angry with me?” ho asked with surprise 
and something like regret at the thought of hav- 
ing offended any one. “Tam just going to leave 
town, and should be sorry to purt with any of my 


stined him for | thoroughly the youth of our schools are i 
receptor to well-| ed with this evil, or rather how thoroughly wa” 
nches of a|h y 


into correspondence with a builder in the city in 
reference to his son, sent Henry to town to begin 
his services as an apprentice. 


age, and possessed naturally good sense 
8 


ave taken it in a natural way from their 8, 


ie same 


The ensuing week Mr. Farnham, having entered 


Henry Farnham was o well-educated boy for his 
pirit of observation of men and things. “He 
no anti-trade aristocrat in feeling, for his fathor 
had taught him that true respectability consisted, 
in living well; he therefore felt no degradation jn 
serving at a trade, the knowledge of which might 
make him independent even of his expectations 
from his father; and his was that sort of spirit 
that he felt more pride in being the framer and 
maker of his own fortune than in having it already 
mace from his father. 

“So, young man, you have come to lem 
trade,” said Mr. Russel, to Henry, afier reading 
the lerter of introduction from his father which 
he had presented to him in his shop, and the mas- 
ter-bnilder surveyed him with o penetrating but 
mild and pleasant look. = 
“Yes, sir,” answered the youth, modestly but 
firmly. 

“Very well ; [like your appearance, and from 
what I know of’ your father [ think I shall find no 
fault with your habits. Lam glad to find he is so son- 
sible a man as to give you a good trade. Youmay 
biing your trunkc to my house, as you will board 
in my family, Can you get ready to go to your 
souk eth your fellow apprentices in the morn- 
ing?’ 

“Tam ready now, sir,” answered Henry, firmly, 
“Tiike that. Here is your bench and tools, and 
there is the journeyman you will begin under. Mr, 
Gregory take charge of this apprentice.” * 
“And Lam glad to get one of his stamp,” said 
Mr. Gregory, who had overheard the interview be- 
tween them, 
Henry now took off his coat and, taking up an 
apron and tying it around him, felt himself fairly 
inducted into his apprenticeship. 

The day after Henry Farnham left Peaston in 
the stage sor Philadelphia, Mr. Dalby received the 
followiug note: 

“ PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 10, 1811. 

S1n—We have had the honor of sceing your ad- 
vertisement, and being in immediate requisition 
of a youthful juvenile who will confer honor upon 
our firm by the respectability of his parentage and 
get honor himself (in course) by the respectability 
of our standing in life, being Dry Goods of the first 
nap in Chestnut street—as we was saying—being 
in present defalcation of a shop lad et cetera, wo 
would beg leave ‘to answer your advertisement 
and take the liberty to say to you, that if you are 
a Justice of the Peace as per your advertisement 
endorsed, we sce you are, you must be a respect- 
able citizen and have a respectable son. Now this 
being the case we would have no objection to tak- 
ing this respectable youth named in your invoice, 
that is to say in your advertisement, a clerk in our 
establishment on trial. We should be honored by 
your forwarding the article per first stage to our 
address, which we give enclosed on our store card. 
which we enclose. If when you come to the city, 
you should need any article in our line we should 
feel honored with your custom. 

Very respecttully, your ohedicnt serv’ts, 
Tape, YaRDsTIcK & Co. 

P. S. No compensation allowed besides hoard 
—a compensation for the service of juveniles the 
first three years, . ¥. & Co.” 

Lawyer Dalby read over this precious epistle 
three times before he could get at the “legal mican- 
ing” of it; and then he came to the conclusion 
that Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & Co. were lito 
better than dunces, nevertheless they were “ier- 
chants,” and he knew the tirm to be a popular one. 
It was not the men that he cared for, but the occu- 

E Of tho “respectability ” of that of Tape, 
k & Co. there could be no question, and, 
after waiting three days to see that no one else 
would repiy to his advertisement, he wrote to,these 
geutlemen dealers of “the first nap” and informed 
them that he would send his son to them before 
the close of the week. Having despatched the 
letter he sent for William.” 

“Well, boy, I have got you a place in town in 
the dry goods store of Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & 
Co. the first dry goods men in the city, and yoa 
inay consider yoursif, fortunate. Now, as I have 
nothing to give you and many children to take 
care of, you must consider yourself,on leaving my 
root, your own man, and | would impress upon 
your mind that you must not look to me for any 
more support except for clothes, the ensuing year. 
With attention to your business you will soon can 
a salary, aud when you get of age your employers 
may take you into partnership. In sending you to 
them [ have fulfilled my dury as a parent and the 
result is left with you. "To-morrow you will leave 
in the early stage, and I will give you five dollars 
for pocket money.” 

William left the office elated with the prospect of 
soon keeping a store in the city. Views of five 
streets, beauciful ladies, handsome clothes, theatres, 
muscuins, and all o:her city sights that tempt the 
feet of youth astray, filled his head, William 




















‘There was no reply, but all stood looking at each 


other and then on the grouud. 


“VU tell you what you have done, Henry,” 


said Charles Wagner, scarcely able to articulate | i 
n for the feelings of anger and contempt that filled | was whispered about that Henry was to be bound 
married her and settled in the village, He now | his youthful heart, “ you have disgraced yourself |an apprentice. The evil that was in William’s 
grew rich rapidly, and became the architect of all | in their eyes by going to a trade. Th 
the villas and public edifices going up in the coun- | son thoy won’t speuk to you. But 1 cau’t s 
try. His father-in-law gave him a share in his | your going to a trade should muke an 
coul-mines, and soon after dying, left him all his/in you, Henry. It certainly cannot with me.” 
“Nor with any other person of sense or aright} fe had been taught to restrain the exercise 1 
heart in his. bosom, Charles,” answered Henry | these feelings in the presence of boys of the caste 
Farnham, with a haughty smile as he looked | below him, and, where he would baye given them 
round upon his late schooi-fellows who stood be- | bis confidence, to treat them with cold indifference 
ore him like culprits. Farnham felt his superior- | a . 
ty, and restraining with difficulty the impulse to | he a shoemaker’s or a tailor’s son was, in his dis- 
give them each and all 2 sound thrashing, he pass- | torted estimation, a sort of crime which rendered 
ed them with a rude jostle of the efleminate M. D. | h 
«nd went on bis way accompanied | These were the lessons he received, and he could 
not but show the fruit of his teaching. He possexs- 
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We have given this little scene to show how 


is the rea- | character was the fruit of an erroncous education— 
e why | such an education as he might bave been ex) 
rence | to get from su 
generous, and kind even to the poor 


ed an inventive mind of no mean order, and au0s- 


Dalby was by nature a sensible and good hearted 
lad with many fine and generous traits of cha 
ter. In some points he resembled Henry 

ham, and this afinity was the foundation of a boy- 
ish friendship that existed between them uutil it 


ted 


Naturally frank, and 


hoa father. 
and humble, 








nd make them feel his superiority. For a boy to 


im open to insult and a fit subject for ridicule. 




































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


ed himself in fabricating carts, mills, and ships, | So our hero’s first step into gentility was by being 
till he got be old cnough to discover that this pas-| made Mrs. General Lynxmuff’s footman. But 


time betrayed a vulgar mind, when he ceased such 
low pursuits, and amused himecif during his leisure 
in robbing orchards and mukiug love to factory 
irs. 
. How fenrful is tho responsibiliry which such a 
father as Lawyer Dalby draws upon himeclf. First 
perverting the mind of his child, poisoning the cur- 
rent at the fountain head, and then sending him 
forth upon the world helpless, imbecile and de- 


pendent, to be tossed like a rudderless ship awhile | judgement of the reader the reply. 


upon the rade billows of the world and then 

wrecked and lost forever! ‘In sending you to 

these merchants I have fulfilled my duty to you 

as a parent,” says the wicked and misguided fath- 
er to the victim of his aristocratic pride. Never 
were so many falschoods conveycd in so few words. 

He had in no one thing fulfilled his duty to him, bat 
in everything had been false to it. And now in send- 
ing him forth to struggle with the world without 
giving him a trade, and thereby placing in his, 
hands the key to his own fate and forume, he was 
doing him an injustice and injury that all tine 
might not remedy nor eternity itself beat. Fathers! 
Mothers! who would east your children upon the 
world without a trade that they may be “ respect- 
able,” (as you cull that something you strive for 
but know not what itis,) pause betore you place 
your sons in a store or send them to college to 
struggle through in bitterness and graduate poor 
and in debt. Think and act independently from 
inis hour, Spurn the base idea you have so long 
harbored, that labor is dezrading, and he who is 
fartherest removed from it is most respectable. 
Cvase to attach respectability to occupation; and 
learn, ere it be too late by melancholy experience, 
that to make your children respectable in lite is to 
place them in a situation honestly and usefully to 
fulfill its ends. 

It was a bright sunny morning when our mis- 
educated and inisguided youth descended from the 
8 at the “ Indian Queen,” in Philadelphia, and 
inquired the way to Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & Co’s. 
As this firm was well known, he found no difficul- 
ty in being directed to the place of his destination. 
On arriving at it he found that it was a large three 
story brick store, with gay rugs hanging from the 
upper windows and flaunting in the wind; a vast 
awning stretched across the pavement, and a wide 
door and huge glass window, alinost barricaded. 
with rolls of cloth, cassimeres, silks, satins and 
chintzes, calicoes, and scarfs, some standing on 
end, others uncovered and displayed in festoons 
over the door, and others filling the windows with 
an abundance and richness of display that our 
villaze hero had never dreampt of. 

He stopped before the door and looked around 
him among the rich confusions of silks and vel- 
vet, and wondered if it was indeed his good for- 
tune to enter respectable life under the auspices of 
gentlemen manifestly so wealthy and grand as 
Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & Co.; and lest le should 
have been deceived he looked up for the sign and. 
saw the naine of the firm in large letters over the 
door. Ladies were comiug in and going out, and 
a peep within showed him a long counter headed 
and piled with deranged goods, and a number of 
smooth faced,slick haired you ths in a long line be- 
hind it, bowing, smiling, quirking and smirking 
to those they were selliug goods to. 

Among these personages William looked for the 
head of the firm, and finally after entering a few 
steps he saw a tall thin man posted at a desk at 
the extremity—whom from his age and general 
appearance he took to be Mr. Tape, or at Jexst Mr, 
Yardstick. So taking his father’s letter from his 
pocket he pushed his way among the throng of 
customers to where he stood. William had not yet 
Icarned the polite effrontery of city clerks, so he 
pulled off his hat and made a low bow. , 

“Well, what do you want, youth?” asked Mr. 
Yardstick, for he it was, with great rapidity of 
articulation, 

“Are you one of tho firm, sir?” inquired our 


ero. 

“ Yes—Yardatick; what you want?” he asked 
rapidly, as if time was short and words few, 

“Thave a letter, sir, from my father, Justice 
Dalby,” answered William, handing him the pa- 
ternal epistle. 

“Dalby! Oh, ah! You are the young!—Hem! 
Letus sce what he says.” 

And Mr. Yardstick tore open the 
nately read a line, and beut a scruti 
“the young man,” as if he had found a stray 
horse and was comparing him with the advertised 
description. 

« Ahem! so you want to keep store,” said Mr. 
Yardstick, folding the letter formally on a tin fuld- 


and alter- 


ing look on ; pretty young girl. 


some dry goods clerks consider it to be far more 
respectable to be a lady’s footman, or their mas- 
ter’s errand boy, than to learn adiguified and use- 


spectable or honorable situation, that of Henry 


lady carrying, like a servant behind her, a pile of 
silks? We Icave to the good sense and honest 


Chapter IN. Bi. 
dl baoate passed on; and William, the dry goods 


clerk, though it might be a gentleman’s to be an 


country clothes made him tho butt of the smurter 


he daily felt his insigniticance. 
the clerks about his own age, to him one day, six 


were walking home to breakfast. 


have never bee to the theatre and don’t kuow one 
girl worth knowing in the city.” 


and— 


him, 


said, Townley?” he asked irriably. 


Isce I must teach you first how to get a new coat.’ 


ence of his smart {cllow clerks. 
“We'll see! 
shop, the crack merchant tailors, Let’s go in.” 


and the sharp avaricious eye of a rogue. 

“ Well, Snip, how do ?” said Townley, ina frank, 
off hand way, that Dalby would have given the 
world to havo had the assurance to imitate, 

“T’m well, quite well,” said Snip in a lively tone, 
jumping from his shop board and thrusting his 
stocking feet into o pair of’ slippers mude of old 
boots razeed. “How do you like my last fit, Mr. 
Townley?” 

“ Admirable. Can you fit my friend, here, as 
well? He wants a new rig out and out.” 

Snip’s professional cye surveyed our hero from 
top to toc, and then he replied by a significant, 
inquiring glance at Townley. 

“ All right,” answered Townley in a low tone, 
with a wink. “ A new cove! I'll see he makes you 
safe. Tuke his measure now, and come to the 
shop to-morrow when the boss toppers are gone to 
dinner. I want a new suit too—so kill two birds 
with one stone.” 

Snip now took Dalby’s measure, who remained 
passive and wondered what the price would be, 
knowing he had not a yard of cloth or the means 
to vet it. 

i Come, Dalby. Snip’ll call for the cloth to- 
morrow,” said Townley, taking him from the shop. 
“Don’t tell any one you have been here, or have 
ever scen Snip, and he’ll make youa complete 
dandy suit.” 


8 


but how can I get the cloth?” 


pay the cost.” 

Before William could ask his meaning they had 
entered their boarding house. The same after-|1 
noon, Townley, in measuring off a pattern for a 


“ Would you like to go to the theatre to-night, 
Dalby?” he whispere 

lay.” 

“Yes,” answered Daiby, his blood leaping at the | 1: 
thought, but his countenance immediately falling 


peace of mind forever. His honor! his sel! 
bis manly innocence, be had all parted with within 
one twenty-four hours. How heavily weighed bis 
conscience in his bosom! how bitter were his re- 
flections! 
cd in his owneyes. Gradually, from contemplat- 
ing his own wretched fate ke turned his thoughts 
uppn Townley, and he felt rise in his heart a spirit 
of revenge against him whom his judgment told 
him was the author of lis fall. He waited till 
they had lett the office to go to dinner and then 
bitterly accused him of planing his ruin. 


our perquisites. I sce we must initiate you. “Look 
here!” and Townley furti 


y displayed a three 
Dill and a handful of silver. 


01 
“Where did you get that?” asked our novice 
with surprise, knowing that his fellow clerk had 
ful trade! We would ask which was the most re- | no way of getting money more than Limself. 


“ Keepdark! The old lady just gone out bought 


Farnham, who was put to work upon the lintel of'a | two silk dresses and a shawl. [sold her the whole for 
door, or William Dalby’s, who was sent to follow a | three dollars over the price and pocketed the rest.” 


“(Ts that honest?” . 
“ As honest as to scll gloves under prico and 


take half the proceeds.” 


Dalby colored, felt angry and guilty, and was 
lent. 
“Poh, poh! That was nothing. I do it every 


clerk, found it was a dog’s life to be a younger | day. Our old toppers here don’t pay us anything, 
and we must live. You have begun now, Dalby, 
upper. He was not long, also, in finding that his | and masn’t be squeamish, To-morrow Snip will 

be here for the cloth when the toppers are out. 
clerks, and his virtuous habits brought upon him | He will buy and pay for a quarter of a yard for 
the sncers of his more initiated fellows. His father | form’s sake, and you muse cut him off four and a 
allowed him no money ; and as he was often tempt-| quarter. He will want » vest patiern, and you 
ed to go the theatre and to ride like other clerks, | nust give him two,—so you will let him have cloth 

for your own clothes, and pay hit, at the same 
“ What an innoceut you are,Dalby,” said one of | time, in the same cvin, for making.” 


“ But ie’ll be missed,” said Dalby, the honesty 


months after he had been in the store, as both | of whose mind had received its first shock through 
; : tbe gloves, and who now began to contemplate ue 
William blushed at being thought an innocent, | matter without much disinclination; so prompt is 


and asked why he was thought to be xo. vi 
“Why you're still wearing your country coat, | deafen it against all other appeals. 


ice, if it once gets the ear of the conscience to 


“ Missed, never! Do yousuppuse Tape or Yard- 


stick,in such an extensive establishment as all this, 
“My coat is still good, but is not so fashionable | measure every day every piece of goods to see how 
as I wish it was; as to going to the theatre, I have | much has been suld? You are sufe enough. Be 
no money—though I shouid like to go very much; | guided by me, Daiby, and you'll have good clothes, 
as to knowing a girl worth knowing, I have the} und money enough to go the theatre as often us 
Acquitintance of Captain Fenroy’s pretty daughters, | you like.” 


Under the excollent tuition of this virtuous and 


Here he was interrupted by a loud laugh from | honest young man, vur dry goods clerk promised 
his companion, which offended while it mortified | to do honor to his tutor. That evening, full of life 
and hope, but with a very heavy conscicnee in hi-~ 

“Ts there anything to laugh at in what I have | breast which he tried to keep quiet, he sallied forth 
g with Townley to visit the theatre for the first time. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! You are so green, Dalby.—Come, | The glare of the lights, the crowd of people, the 
maguiticence of the scenery, the music, the actors 

“TI can't afford it,” replied Dalby, who really had {and the applause seemed to the inexperienced 
a long time felt ashamed of his dress in the pres- eee Delong to a scene of enchantment. Dur- 
ing the trage 

Here’s Cabbage & Cassimero’s | totally absorbed by the perfurmance; but when 
the curtain fell his companion adroitly drew bim 
Dalby followed him in, aud Townley, looking | into the lobpy where he introduced him to several 
round and seeing, as he well knew, that neither of | of his companions, and pursuadeu him to join them 
the firm at that hour were in, went up to the shop-} in a glass of brandy sagaree. The guiety and wit— 
board iu the rear room, where sat 2 little black-| for to Dalby it sceined such—of' his new acquaint- 
eyed journeyman tailor, with a cadaverous visage {ance so charmed him that Townley did not find 
it difficult to induce him to adjourn with the party 

to a neighborhood oyster cellar, where they all 
re-commenced drinking. Dalby, unused to wine, 


y he sat in the pit with Townley 


oon became inebriated, and alter several attempts 


to fight his companions, he was forcibly conveyed 
home by Townley. 


The next forenoon, at cleven o’clock, Dalby 


made his appearance at the store with a heavy eye, 
a lowering look and a faltering step. He pleaded 
illness to excuse his absence, and went to his 
work. 


“ Don’t look so like a hang-dog, Dalby,” said 


Townley, taking an opportunity to whisper in his 
car as he passed him. “You look as if you had 
committed murder.” 


Poor Dalby! rio felt he had murdered his own 
f-respect! 


how low and how despicable he appear- 


“Ha, ha, ha, Daiby! Iruin you. You ought to 


“That I should like of all things in the world; | thank me, boy, for introducing you to a fine party 
and showing you a little of the town. What is a 


“Never inind, ’ show you. The bosses must | gentleman good for if he is ignorant of the world? 
Poh, poh! You will soon think differently.” 


“ T shall be discovered in the money [ took; and 
am dying with shame when I think how Iexpos- 


ed myself by drinking last night in the theatre. I 
dress for a lady, managed to approach the place | don’t remember half I did, but have a confuscd 


where Dalby stood selling a pair of gloves toa very | recollection of having acted very silly. Iwill never 
drink or go to the theatre again.” 


“ So you think now and so I did once; but I have 


to him. “It’s w great} got over all that weakness. By the by thete is 
& Paracel 
to be a supper at a friend’s of mine tomurrow 


ight. He wishes you particularly to come.” 
“T cannot go,” said Dalby, but his tone was 


and endorsing the name of the writer upon it and | at the recollection of not having a penny in the| more hesitating than his words. Townley saw it 





then filing it away; “so you want to keep store. 
Very good. You could not have got into a better 
or more respectable place, We are the first store 
in the ¢ Ahead of every body else. We'll 
make a gentleman of you and teach you business. + 
Now go to work. But stop, here comes Tape. : 
Tape, here is our new clerk from Peaston,” he! 
said to a little yellow man with pink edged eyes | 
and yellow finger nails, his neck muflled in a tre~ 
mencdous white cravat. 

“The Dalby, ch?” squeaked out the little junior ; 
partner; and thereupon he fixed his pinked edged 
eyes upon William for the space of haif a minute, 
and then looked at his partnet 

“What do you think, Yardstick 

“ He'll do. 

“You'll do, young man,” echoed Tape; “now 
take your place here at this part of the counter, 
You will begin by selling cottons.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, obeying him, and tak- 
ing his position, as Tape hurried away to wait ou 
Mrs. General Lynxmuff, t 

“What do you stand still for, sirrah?” said 
Yardstick angrily, hitting him a rap with his 
name-sake. 

“T don’t know what to do,” answered the new! 


” 


world to buy a ticket. 

“ Then sell her the five pairs for two dollars, and 
keep one dolla.” 
Townley moved away from him again, 

Dalby was startled! The temptation was well 
timed and artful. He deliberated, and when re- 
solved not to heed it. 

“T will take the five pairs for two dollars,” said 





two silver dollars, Shall L haye them?” au 
Townley’s dangerous words. 


ly that he was hardly able to resist. But Dalhy 
how to be so. 
whispered, 


the theatre to-night.” A fot om 
Dalby could no longer resist. Ilis evil genius 


his pocket, placing only the other in the draw 





clerk, deprecatingly, 

“Don’t know what to do, hey?” and Mr. Yard-! 
stick smiled ghastly. “I'll give you work to do. 
Do you sce them are calicoes and goods all unro 


ed and mussed up? Do em all up and put em in| wronged his employ 


their places on the shelves. 


William obeyed, and, for a new occupation, per-| gloves to?” asked Townley, having dismissed his 


formed his work, thouzh slowly, pretty well. In} customer. : . 
“T dow’t know—but you should not have tempt- | transactions, who grateful for 


a few minures ‘he was calied off to follow Mrs. 


General Lydxmuff with seven pieces of silk for her | ed me to steal, Townley.” 


husbund to look at when he came home to dinner, 


Mr. Tape, who passed by at the moment and 


had never yet been dishonest, and he kuew not | covery. L ‘ 
found that their affairs were bebind hand, and not 


At that instant Townley again approached and | living very economically themselves, 
other clerks besides Dalby and Townley who must 
“Take it, Dalby, take it; and then we can go to] live, they were forced one sunny morning to close 
their doors and give the keys into the hands of the 
sheriff. Thus Dalby and Townley’s embezzluncnts 
triumphed, and hastily wrapping up the gloves, he | were unlikly ever to be discovered, and obtaining 
took the money, secretly conyeying onc dollar to} other situations they carried on the same system. 
r. | At Jength Townley being intrusted with the bank- 
“So, Dalby, you’ve made a cash sale,” said little | book to deposit $7000 in the bank, fostthe way, 
and by mistake took the cars to Baltimore and 


and said, 


“You will stay, then, and bo laughed at fora 


? And thus boldly speaking,| Puritanic fool. Well—I have done all I could to 
show you the world.” 


“Tt you think—” began Dalby. 
“It I think !—why there is no thinking about it. 


Come, now don’t be so prudish.” 


So Dalby and Townley went to the party, aud 


the female, looking at him with a smile; “ here are | the result was that Dalby did not make his appear- 


ce the next day at the store at all. Townley ex- 


“The price is five levees a pair, Miss,” said | cused Lim to the firm on the plea of illness. When 
Dalby with hesitation, and thinking much of | at length the next morning he appeared, he looked 
bold, reckless, and had adisiputed air. From thar 


“Now you will let me have them!” and the{day his path was downward. He and Townley 
young girl smiled so bewitchingly and entrcating- | kept up for a year longer a system of’ embezzlc 


wances without d. 


At length Tapo & Yardstick 


and having 


aw him deposit the dollar in the money drawer, | thence tu St. Louis, where he left directions for 


William colored and turned uy, fecling he had 


“Who was that pretty girl, Dalby, you sold the ; se 


to 





too honorable, (or rather 
esteem) he did not implicate Dalby in any of his 


Dalby to follow him. He was, however, followed 
s by ificing their yoods. | and arrested, brought back, tried and senicneed to 


yen years in the State’s prison. Being, however, 
aving too much self 


his cxeape resolved 
reform. He did so, for his fright had been 


ship till twenty-one bore the chracter of an upri; J: 
clerk. The houso was well-established and he 
remained in it u salesman until his twenty-seventh 
year, when the great crash of ’38 came, and his 
employers fell amid the general wreck and ruin of 
the merchantile world. He was thrown out vf 
business, and after being reduced almost to beg- 
gary, and to a thread-bure wardrobe, he at Just 
got a situation in a lawyer’s office—to wait in it 
and tend it during the lawyer’s absence in court. 
For this service he had a cot in the book-rvom, 
and was allowed two dollars a week; aud on this 
he misrably suported nature. He tried meanwhi.c 
to get a situation in some store, but there were 
numerous applicants for every vacancy. Oue 
morning early his eyo lit upon an advertisement 
for a book keeper, and he hastened to the place, 
but diligent as he was, he found there before him 
u crowd of young and middle-aged men of ye 
spectability,” who had sought “gentility” through 
the aid of that magic wand, the “yardstick,” aud 
thought to cut their way to‘ respectability” by 
means of scissors. Before twelve o’clock there 
were ong hundred and sixty miserable applicauts 
for the position adveriised for. But one could ob- 
tain it, and our hero was not that one. by and 
by Dalby’s wardrobe grew 80 shabby thac the 
lawyer one day, after eycing its condition closely, 
civilly told him that he had concluded to pet a boy 
to tend end sweep out his office, and thut he was 
at liberty to leave that forenoon. $o saying he 
paid him three dollars, 

For several days Dalby loafed about the bar 
rooms till his last penny was gone, and he knew 
not where to get his uext mouthful or where to 
lay his head the next night. The idea more than 
once occurred to him of stealing to supply his 
urgent necessities, But the viv. if revollecuem of 
iis eseape when Townley was convicted still .re- 
tained its effect upon his mind, and fears mado 
Lim honest at lewet. Twenty-four hours had 
passed, and he had eaten nothing but a piece of 
bread and buster he had begged trom a little pirl 
going to school, and had slept only beneath a mare 
Ket cart. He crawled from his rude and comfort- 
less lodging, and his first waking thought was 
that he must dic of hunger. “Oh, that I had a 
trade of some sort,” he sighed bitterly. His eye 
at that moment fell ou 2 Saiurday Post just thrown 
into a door by a news man, and urged by hunger, 
he took it without heing seen, seal sold it at the 
next cellar for three cents. With this he bought a 
scanty breakfast that did not halt appease his bit- 
ing hunger, and then sat down in the market louk- 
ing at the piles of vegetables and fruits that to 
touch and ext would be a crime. Wretched, hag- 

iscrable, he soon fell asleep, dreaming 
of tables loaded with viands offered to his touch 
by assiduous attendants, like the feast of Don San- 
cho Panza in his island kingdom, and ere he could 
taste them removed fur from his reach. 


Chapter Iv, 

T= progress of vice and error should be por- 

trayed in detail, as the shoals and rocks that 
might endanger vessels are minutely surveyed und 
charted, while the fair open sea hath nothing bus 
its absence of reet’s to indicate its still and futhom- 
less depth. We huve surveyed the progress of 
our dry-goods clerk in detail, showing tho rocks 
and quicksands upon which he split trom being 
launched without rudder or ballast upon lite’s ten- 
pestuous sen. That of Henry Farnham presents 
few points that need vur notice, for the current of 
his lite ran sweet and clear. From tbe day he set 
to work planning the lintel of a door until his ap- 
prenticeship expired at twenty-one, ho was dilli: 
went and steady, and gave indications of mechani- 
cal genius which his master was pleased to see, and 
took pains to cultivate, There were apprentices’ 
libraries, and Henry soon availed himself of their 
advantages. There were mercantile libraries also, 
but Dalby had never heard of them, and his em- 
ploy ave themselves no trouble about his bab- 
its, mind or character so Jong us he did his duty to 
them at the store. Mr. Russel, on the other hand 
lixe a sensible, practical man, wished his ‘appren- 
tices to improve their minds while they were heip- 
ing him in his labors. While Dalby was carous- 
ing at theatres and in taverns, Lenry was spend- 
ing his evenings cither at home reading, or at the 
library, or at the mathematical school which he 
autended two evenings in a week. Occasionally, 
as he was going to charch on Sunday, he would 
ineet Dalby fashionably attired, lounging arm in 
hand along the walk, staring at all the pretty wo- 
ten, or else driving along with Townley at full 
speed to revel at some tavern or garden in the 
suburbs. On these occasions Dalby affected not 
to know him, or recognized him only by an dmper- 
tinent stare; 
Thus paralled, but ever diverging, if linay thus 
convey the idea, ran the lines of the carecrs of 
these two young men, At length Henry attained 
his freedom, perfect master of a uscful trade. He 
felt a manly independence at the thought, that 
money could not give; and thanked his taher in 
a grateful letter he wrote the day he was twenty= 
one for placing him in a situation which had now 
secured to him an independence. Duriny his ap- 
prenticeship, his father, to teach early dependence 
on his own exertions, had given no pecuniary as- 
sistance whatever, Myr. Russel now pruposed to 
take him into particrship, as he bad contracts for 
alarge number of houses, and needed one to act 
with him who could fect an interest in the busi- 
ness. Ile wrote to his father upon the subjecr, 
knowing his great wealth, and supposing he had 
wiven him a trade only as an independence in re- 
serve in case of any vicissitade of fortune; and 
expecting him to call hiin home to tuk charge of 
his own affairs. Judge Henry’s surprise and pain 
at receiving the following reply : 

“Peaston, Nov. 20, 183—. 

“My Dear Henry,—Your favor of the 16th cur- 
rent month is before me. In ic¢ply to your letter 
asking me what answer to return to kind Mr. Rus- 
sel, I must advise you to accept his kind proposi- 
tion, for you will now have to look for your sup- 
port in life wholly to your trade! I don’t know 
how, at this crisis, humbly enough to thank God 
for putting it into my heart 10 give you a useful 
trade, though I was rich and able to make you in- 
dependent. Now I see the wisdom of my course, 
and you will yet thank me for it. It is my ul-hap- 
py duty, my son, to inform yeu of the entire loss of 
all my property except our litle hom You are 





“ Fudge, anddon’t talk so loud. Stcal! these are | effectual, and for the remaining years of this clerk~ 
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And | which capital has aided, they make the 
8 large as & pare- 


him | their first invention valueless. A man’ 


county bank, which I believed, only so late as last} generous heart, is wasting its onergics. P 
3s money 








week, to be the best stock in the country. It is | when, parchance, the prize does come, it fin 
now, a8 the papers will tell you, worthless. Half] with his best feclings curdted to the core, his af- }as much his own as a maw’s talent; and cupital sol. Sis root is a favorite article of food, bel 
of my fortune was invested by loans to the M—— | fections blighted, and his kindlier and more gen- | may as well complain that enterprise will not help poth palatable and nutritious, ‘There isa maguite 
crous emotions stunted and dwarfed by bis previ- | it as cupilal desired, a3 enterprise complain that cent variety of the peony, called the mata te 
» UD 


cont mining company to onable it te curcy on op- 
erations, and I had real estate security of that 
mine and the one near Pottsville, ‘The company 
have failed, the security has proved worthless with- 
out an additional $100,000 to set the mines going 


apital will not listen to its voice and make the ¢x- ‘known in America, Besides Howers 
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again, and so I amabankrupt. This does not 
grieve me, as I have always held my wealth light 
ly, knowing well its flecting nature. tt does not 
Grieve me on your account, for [ know you to pos- 
sess an independence in the knowledge of your 
trade. But grieved and broken-hearted [ should 
have been, my son, if I had let you remain at homo 
in idleness, or launched you upon the precarious sea 
(as it has lately proved) of mercantile life without 
a trade to resort 10. Heavy would my heart have 
Deen to seo you beggured without a resource to 
which to fy. Loud and unendurable would have 
been the reflections of conscience. But thank God! 
I have nothing bike this to add to the weight of 
this hour. You are independent of mo and of for- 
tune, and it remains with you to pursue steadily 
the course to wealth, independence and that re- 
spectability which is based on a useful life Ac- 
cept, then, dear Henry, the offer of yood Mr. Rus- 
acl, and let me hear often from you; and be sure 
you come home aud spend Christmas with us. 
Henry Farnam. 

“P, §—I am sorry to inform you thac lawyer 
Dalby’s affairs have of late become deri ‘ed, on 
account of his practice falling off, and he las tak- 
eu to drinking; having mortgaged his house to 
Peter Merrill, the saddler, whom he once so cruel- 
ly distressed for rent. Remember, Henry, that 
truth, justice and honesty, with a uselui occk 
pation, will alone secure men against the evils of 
this life.” 

Henry Farnham’s mind was too well disciplined 
to start or play the tragic hero at reading this let- 
ter; he had been taught dependence on himself’, 
and it in no way affected or altered his r uive 
condition, He took the Ietter to Mr. Russel and 
quietly placed it in his hand. 

“Lam sorry for your father, Henry,” he said 
after reaidng it, “but as for yourself you will soon, 
make it up. We will draw up the papers of our 
partnership at once.” : ‘ 

From that day Henry Farnham inereased in 
prosperity, and soon his name became disti 
guished as a master builder. From building 
houses for others he began to build for himselt, 
and by-and-by, Mr. Russell retiring from ill-health 
from ‘business, surrendered the whole into his 
hands. Henry had_two or three years before dis 
covered that Annot Gray, the neice of the late may- 
or, was one of the sweetest beings he had ever 
seen, He had often met her at her father’s house, 
when visiting him to consult and exhibit plans for 
public edifices. Henry’s manners and address 
were those of a gentleman; for, because a young 
man is a mechanic it is no reason why he should 
be vulgar—yet this is affected when they ought to 
know and feel differently. Henry’s mind was cul- 
tivated; in conversation he was intelligent, and 
being pleased with Annot Gray, he made himsell’ 
pleasing to her. At the age of twenty-six he had 
become independent, and was the owner, of a 
handsome block of houses erected by himself in 
Walnut street. Old Colonel Gray esteemed and 
honored him, and readily gave his consent to their 
union. He moved into one of his own handsome 
houses, and on the door placed a brass plate with 
the name of “Henry Farnuam, BuiLDEr,” en- 
graved upon it. 

A year had el 
one afternoon, he wis passing: throurh Fourth 
across Market strect, on his way to a civic dinner 
given in the spacious saloon of Sanderson’s Hotel, 
in company with the governor of the State and 
his friend, Mr. Strickland, the architect, when his 
progress was interrupted by a crowd surrounding 
a man apparently dying. Obeying the dictates of 
humanity, Henry stopped to see if he could ren- 
der any assistance. He raised the head of the 
poor man and started at beholding, through all 
their haggardness and miscry, the features of his 
old schoolmate and fellow townsman, William D; 
by. He groaned h sympathy. He saw plainly 
he was perishing with hunger. Excusing himself 
to his friends by a hasty explanation, he culled a 
carriage, and aided in helping him into it, and 
drove rapidly to his own house. Here medical 
sympathy did all in its power to restore the unfor- 
tanate man; but the lamp of life had flickered too 
Jow in the socket for want of nourishment, and be- 
fore midnight the spirit of this wretched victim of 
a wicked and reprehensible system of “ respecta- 
bility ” took its Hight from this world of sulfering. 

“Peace to thy ashes, poor William Dalby,” said 
Henry Farnham, bending over him and dropping 
a tear upon his lifeless cheek, “ thy blood be upon 
thy father’s head and hand!”’ 

Thus sadly do we close this tale of real life. 
Would to God it were a fiction! But there are 
thousands who will lay their hands upon their 
hearts and mournfally say, 

“Tis true, and a pity ’tis tis true.” 

We cannot do better than append to our painful 
narrative the remarks of a man who, we are glad 
to see, feels as we do upon a -ubject that menaces 
our land with ruin, and our firesides with desola- 
tion; that entails an incalculable evil upon the 
youth of the coming generation, and prepares for 
them a cup of Ditterness in their deaths few will 
drink without cursing the pareutal hand that hath 
administered it. 

“Tt ig melancholy indeed,” says the bold writer 
alluded to, “to behold the quantity of tins nailed 
about on shutters, windows and doors scattered 
over the length and breadth of the land. There, 
for hour after hour, ia small rooms fitted up with 
books and tables, may be found young men wait- 
ing in hope—hope, ulas! in most instances, never 
to'be realized. Clientless and penniless they spend 
their weary days, living cither on the bounty of 
their parents and friends, or deriving their sup- 
port from. Jabors other than professional. 
dreary and painfal are many days 
practice does come; and even yea 
positi 
terval 
means is kept up—an effort made to cheat a cred- 
ulous P 
and all 
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ve competence is attained; while in the in- | ly 

a bitter struggle between appearances and jenter into Quixote fights with a wind-mill. 
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this he docs from the fei 
him to administer to other 
ter ingres 
dregs. This is no fancy sketch, no idk 
—it exists before our eyes and everywh 
us; and so long as this false estimate between 
trades und professions lasts it will continue to ¢x- 
ist, a poison more fatal to the lungs of our young 
Republic than that shed by the Upas tree upon 
the surrounding atmosphere.” 

Could the breasts of many of these young men, 
thrust into the professions by (I will not say mis- 
judging kindness) the wic ked and guilty ambition 
‘of parents and relatives, be laid bare, it would be 
scen how often and bitterly they repented their lot, 
aud how gladly they would escape, dia an opening 
present itself. But what opening is there for the 
briefless young Inwyer, unemployed doctor, or out 
of place clerk? They are fitted for nothing else— 
it has been the business of their lives, and they 
now find themselves in that bitterest of all human 
feelings, the desire for fame, and anxiety for labor 
when nono offers. ‘Their situation becomes truly 
deplorable. “'I'o beg they are ashamed ;” “Work- 
men standing idle in the market place, for no man 
will hire them.” At length, in a sort of revenge 
upon the injustice done them by that portion of 
mankind represented by their parents, they use 
their talents to prey upon the communi Hence 
the hundreds of genteel, intelligent gamblers that 
infest the West; lence the forgers and dissipated 
idlers of our own streets. For what marvel is it, 
that, urged by want to flee from the sight of 
blighted hopes, they should wander sometiines in- 
to devious paths? “What other alternative have 
they else but to lie down and die like William 
Dalby? Those who are not tried cannot judge 
the temptation; and we have little fellow fecling 
with that man who, placed by chance or inherit 
ance above the pinching temptations of a narrow 
income, lays bis hand on his yelvet-covered breast 
and thanks God “he is not like other men, nor as 
this publican.” 

Contrast, now, with this picture, the condition 
and prospects of a well-cducated meghanic—one 
who, during his apprenticeship, has availed him- 
self, like Henry Farnham, of the Lyecums and | 
erary advantages of the city, who has the custom- 
ary English education, and who quits his master 
perfect in his trade. He, too, is abroad upon the 
world to cut and carve his fortune like the profes- 
sional man, but with lictle or no capital but his 
trade; yet how widely different is the result! He | 
is immediately engaged at the current rates, and 
nt once finds himself on the road to competence. 
He loses no time waiting for custom, clients or 
patients. 

We have no wi 
but, unless the young man hu other m 
those derived from his profession to su 
for atleast four years after obtaining his | 
he had better become hostler to the next inn than 
a lawyer or a doctor. 

More humane in such a case would it be for the 
parent to dig a grave and bury his ehild in it with 
his own hands, than cast him thus helpless upon 
the world! But we have said enough for this time. 
If our remarks or the moral of our story shall 
have such inflaence over the mind of’ any one de- 
luded parent as to be the instrument of saving 
their child fiom the sorrow, distress, infamy and 
ruin we have pointed out, our end will be an- 
swered, und we shall thank God for having been, 
in his hands, the iustrumeut of good and the avert- 
er of evil. 
ec 

Original. 
TO MISS E, A. D. 
I LOVE you Lizzie, and cannot hide 
The burning partion my eycs reveal; 
And till my weary spirit eball glide 
In death, thy worth 1} feel. 



































ish to disparage the professions, 
us than 






It is not the passion of a boy 
Whose fancy changes every day, 

But the worship of a faithful heart, 
‘That ne'er from thine can break away. 





I've henrd from other lips a vow 
That love for me alone was felt, 

But, alaa! how cruel was the blow 
Such falsehood on my poor heart dealt. 


But thou would’st never wrong the soul 
‘That takes its every hope from thee; 
For if thou did’st, Heaven was mad 
When it granted one so fair to we. 
Bourp“rt Lown. 





CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE. 


HEN declamation is made against capital, the 
declaimer generally has in view gigantic cor- 
porations, the consolidation of many interests in 
one. But this is wrong. Whatevera man has be- 
yond what is necessary to supply his immediate 
wants, is capital. The story of many an opulent 
merchant is, “Iaving, when [ began life, a little 
capital, L bought a few articles and opened a little 
store.” The few dollars of that man were as truly 
capital as his hundreds of thousands afterwards; 
and he was trading on his capital no Jess when he 
paid his fifty dollars rental per annum, than when 
he paid five thousand dollars. Such mev are now 
in our city, who owe their great change to nothing 
but what is available to every young man who will 
patiently and thoroughly educate himself for the 
Dusiners for which he has an aptitude. Capital is 
property, be the amount greator small, Cupital is 
the mainspring of business operations. Jnter- 
prise keeps up the motion imparted by capital 
accumulates forces as it moves on. Capital builds 
tho ship, and enterprise works it. 
talks, imagines, projects. 


give its talent and energy, than true capital will | d 





ny within that urges | ¢ 
s that cup of whose bit- | understanding between the cla 
dients he has himself partaken to the | other 
eal picture | enterprise, und the Ameri 
ere around | guard himself against cher 
Europe respecting the acc 
for we have laws which furbid the existence of tl 
principal causes that pile up wealth in the old 
world in a manner that renders it destructive to 
the ambition of the lowly. He who scorns poverty 


Land { Wooden idols ia them. 


Enterprise | tiful. 


The | smoke und talk. The great fonduess of the C 
ese for flowers is proverbial. They have numer- | verbevate through the old hall. 
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because he possesses riches is scorning his father 
or icrundtather; and he who despises wealth is des- 
pising that to which he secretly aspires, and to 
which he is looking for the good of his children 
and country. Capital must be honored, for itis in 
general the representative of arduous toil, sobrie- 
ty, frugality, promptitude of action, and it speaks 
of the successful treading in paths open to all. 
Capital builds our wharves, crects our factories, 
creates a sphere for the noblest ¢fforts of the me- 
chanic arts, feeds the fires of the furnace that sep- 
arates the ore of the iron and melt the material 
which takes ten thousand forms, all_ symbolizing 
what united energies can achieve. Capital in the 
vast merchant keeps the small capital invested in 
cach of the hundreds of teams moving and pro- 
ductive, and the success of capital in its vastness 
is felt no less in the price of eggs in the market 
than in the bales of cotton on the wharves. The 
American who cherishes the generous principles 
which are allied to the real prosperity of his coun- 
try, will scorn all thrusts at capital. ‘True enter- 
prise will neither risk the capital of others nor its 
own character, but builds on a real foundation. Is 
is no less practical than speculative. It knows the 
philosophy of common sense; it asks for what is 
known, not for what is fancied; und while it hasa 
wonderful impressibility, quick to sce and under- 
stand, it has also a reserve power of all controlling 
energy. Its perturbations are only as those in the 
heavens, by which a new planct may be discov- 








schemes seem to be but as the river covered with 
mist, when there is no sign of a ship on the wa- 
ters. The result will show something as real and 
grand as the sight of the steamships and the sail 
ships moving up the river, when the mist has de- 
parted and the fresh winds are favorable. Ionor, 
then, to capital and enterprise! Hand clasping 
hand in the amenities of commerce, and mind 
working with mind to build up the waste places, to 
develop the resources which make shuttles fly and 
haumers ring on the anvil; that light up the 
mines, and send the loaded car of * Dlack dia- 
monds” over the shining rail, and that fill the 
great city with the accumulated evidences of the 
art and energy, the industry and thrift of the na- 
tion, and with the tributes of the world to youth- 
ful America. 








A CHINESE GARDEN. 


Rt. CHARLES TAYLOR, in his “ Five years in 
China,” presents us with a very vivid descrip- 
uon of those terrestrial paradises—the flower-gar- 
dens of China. 
One afternoon we accompanied some friends in 
a boat to visit the gardens of Howqua, one of the 
old “ Hong merchants,” or Chinese merchant prin- 
princes, who made an immense fortune in the tea- 
trade with foreizners. They are two or three 
miles up the river, on the banks of which they 
stand, surrounded by a high wall, having 2 mas- 
sive gateway, which you enter by a flight of stone 
steps leading from the water’s edge. The prom- 
inent feature of these, and all other Chinese orna- 
mental gardens, besides their flowers and shrub- 
hery, are rocks, bridges, pools, and pavillion or ar- 
bors. The rocks are piled up and cemented to- 
gether with a kind of plaster, which becomes ina 
little time as hard as the rock itself. Sometimes 
these piles of artificial rock-work are twenty feet 
high—not always solid masses, but oftener so built 
up as to form arches and crevices, caverns and 
grottocs, nooks and corners, of every shape that 
can be thonght of—the more odd and strange the 
more benutiful in native estimation. Then these 
rocks have paths winding about in different direc- 
tions, inside and out, up flights of steps aud down, 
often forming an intricate labyrinth. Another 
feature in these gardens consists in the artificial 
ponds or pools of water. They generally fill upso 
much of the space that the rocks seem like is- 
lands rising out of them. Then these pools are 
crossed in various directions by bridges, some 
straight, and others running as zigza; if they 
had been modelled after a streak of lightning. 
They are built of well-hewn stone, for the most 
part, and are from thre to five feet high above the 
water, supported by stone posts or pillars, and pro- 
vided with curiously wrouxrht balustrades. Some- 
times they are built high enough to admit of a 
beautiful arch for a support. China abounds in 
these finely arched bridges, crossing the numerous 
canals and rivers, throughout the whole country. 


























Then there are arbors or summer-houses, of va- 
rious fanciful shapes, trom square to five, six or 
cizht sided, bailt out in the water, with merely a 
column at cach ¢ 
structed roof, which runs up in the centre to a 
point like a steeple. Often, too, these pavillions 
are built on the tops 7 the artificial rocky emi- 
nences. In private gardens, and in some public | y illinely. 
ones also, these little buildings have tables and aoe sallingl home an 
benches, where friends und visitors resort to sit va x 
and smoke, drink tea and chat. 
ples also, sad to say, with richly carved and gilded | dishonorable; and now, 
alone and unprotected, in a stra 
Many of the flowers and shrubs are very beau-| have written to your fathe 
rks s £ L will be merciful now. 
‘apital affords the | the garden, in odd-looking yet handsome and cost- | forgive me—put your fac 


rner to support a curiously con- 





There are tem- 


They are placed about in diffvrent parts of 


Sad, | means to do. And nothing is more important than | ly fi s, ‘| i 

" F \s ly flower-pots, and on stands and tables in the sum- | more. 
passed before | that there should be a good understanding between | mer houses and temples. There are grext nuni-| 0 
elapse before | the two; for true enterprise will no more reckless- | bers of tea-shops in the public zardeus, where hun- 


reds of people daily congregate to drink tea, 








ses, who necd each | confinin, 
fford this war than | bending others, 80 as to make them 
an should cautiously | direction they wish. Here are figures of birds und 


ered, and when its grand projects, its magnificent |* 


sel 


hour of midnight; and again its solemn echoes re* 


x some of the bra s wi i 
ig eo ®@ branches with strings, and 
grow in any 


animals growing in this way. A deer wi 

or a long-necked crane, standing oa one pe 
the other is lifted up, and all growing fresh and 
green out of a flower-pot, is a very singular sight, 
You will sometimes sce one of these miniature 
trees that has been trained to resemble a pagoda of 
several stories in height. These Celestials have a 
strange passion for dwarfing and distorting all 
those varieties of shrubbery that will admitof the 
process. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


HE autumn leaves! the autumn leaves 
“They fall und die iu the mourntul Diast 
And a strange, wild thought, my heart couceives 
In their gost-like echoes of the past. 
*Twus thus they fell in years a-goue— 
Thus they will fall as time rolis ou; 
And ever thus man’s spirit grieves ” 
O'er withered hopes, like autumn Jeaves. 


The cold wind sweeps the barren fields, 
And whistled through the withered grasa; 
The humid earth no fragrauce yields, i 
And days grow chiilier as they pass. 
Thus huinau hearts grow chil with years, 
Thus human joys are damped in fears, 
Aud man distrusts what long deceives, 
Aud reads his fate iu autumu leaves, 


The autumn leaves are sear and dead! 
‘The autumn fields are bare and chill! 
‘Their fragrance goue, their verdure fled, 
But beauty batigs about them still. 
‘Thus may we, as we pass away, 
Jn virtue hide the heurt’s decay, 
‘And find in faith, what faith believes— 
‘A geutle iall—like human leaves. 


The autumn leaves! the autumn leaves! 
‘They wither, die and pass away, 
And mourntully my faucy weaves, 
But peu cannot transcribe the Juy. 
Svon, soon, alike the winter cloud 
‘Will spread for them and us the shroud; 
And peace to hitn whoge heart receives 
‘The lesson taught by falling leaves. 





THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS, 


ND so Ellen Wilfor has consented to leave her 
home with Siephen Lenard. No bright moon 
shines upon him, as he stands in the garden wait 
ing for her. The ‘eyes of uight” bid them- 
selves, and a dull, drizzling rain patters down 
amongst the dry dead leaves under the old beech 
tree. 

Oh! Stephen Lenard! Stephen Lenard! do you 
know that to-morrow’s sun will rise upon aching 
hearts aud bitter tears? Have you thought of the 
happy home and kind loving faces, from which 
you are luring that gentle one! Caupot those dark 
eyes of yours peer into the mirror of futurity und 
look upon a lonely wife, pining in some gloomy 
barrack-chamber, hearing nothing but the coarse 
jests and ribald talk of the soldiery? Look aguiu. 
Ts that slight frame fitted to bear the wearyiny 
night marches and the horrors of a battle pian? 
Aye, the arm you are waving is strong and museu- 
lar, Stephen, and you think not of the time when 
itshal be weak and powerless as uu infant’s, when 
the lips upon which you are gazing shall call upon 
you in vain, when the head you are holding so 
near your own shall rest indeed on your bosom, 
and the hands you are clasping be thrown wildly 
around you, but the embrace shall not be re- 
turned. 

‘And Ellen stands at the door. As she passed it 
the clock on the stairs struck twelve; the echo bud 
died away, but its penduluin is swinging backward 
and forward with its dull, monutonous tick, tick, 
seeming every moment to grow louder and more 
solemn. Ellen shudders; she is thinking how, 
since her hand has been large enough, her mother 
has never suffered any uther to wind that clock, 
und how often sho has gazed on its curious old 
face with wonder. Who will wind it to-night? 
“Oh! mother, mother!” But the door is open, 
and Stephen is there. They litle think how often, 
in the dead of night, in trial, sorrow, and even 
privation, will that ery go up from her heart, 
though it passes not her lips. “Oh! mother, 
mother!” and the clock ticks on—on, through the 
solemn hours of the night; on through the dull, 
sorrowful days that succeed; on in mvuraful m0- 
notony throwyh hours and days, aud years, oll, 
and on, and ou! 

















“Ellen, my own dearest wife, do not leave me! 
{know you for many days only feared to suy 60. 
But see! Lam quite calm now; do not go uWwey 
from me!” 
“Hush! dearest. 
talk, not to excite yourself. 
husband, better than you have looked since the 
ball was extracted; you will soon be well, bat — 
“Ellen, my love, my wife, come hither; put 
your hand in mine, and let me hold it while J tell 
you they are deceiving you. I shall never leave 
this bed alive. Nay, dearest, for my sake bear up 
against this. ten to me, for my. time is short, 
and 1 am weak, so very weak, [ have injaced 
you, my Ellen, but uot willingly; Heaven huows, 
When I think of all L have made 
d the loving hearts from 
I took you, oh! Ellen, I could curse my own 
shness! Nay, let me speak—it was selfish and 
now } am leaving you 
nge place; bur I 
r, and ob! surely he 
! Enlen! Tam dying; 
9 mine once 
sed 





Remember you are not to 
You Jook better, dear 
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re down t 
I cunnot sce you; has a dark cloud pas: 
ver the moon? It is very dark.” 


old clock on tho stairs strikes the 
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‘A carriage drives 
re are subdued sounds of welcome, and 2 
bur all axe heard, distinct 
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in their low, choking tone, the words, “ On! 
mother, mother!” And they lay her where she 
can hear the tickling of the old clock. She is so 
weuk that she suffers the tears to trickle down her 
emaciated checks without an effort to drive them 
away. And the clock ticks on, and the hours pass} 
itis night again—her pale face looks paler still in 
the clear cold rays of the fall noon. Suddenly a 
cloud obscures the light, a shudder passes over 
her, and turning to the loving watcher by her bed- 
side, she exclaims, in that same, low, choking tone 
— Oh! mother, mother!” 

There is silence in the sick chamber, for Ellen 
sleeps. Suddedly her eyes open, the look of an- 
guish has left her featares, and she whispers—* I 

have seen him—I am going to him.’ 


Again the moon breaks forth from the clouds 
and looks upon the lonely watcher in that silent 
room. ‘The mother’s head rises, and she gazes on 
the face of the slecpor; it is very pale—it is even 
ghastly in the solemn light, and she lays her trem- 
bling hand upon the heart—a heavy fall—and the 
ticking of the old clock alone breaks the sombre 
stillness in the house of death—on through the 
dark hours of night—on, on, in ceaseless monoto- 
ny. These hands, which had so often given it the 
power of continuing its vibrations, which bad 
seemed so strong, so full of life, were cold, and 
stiff, and powerless; the heart that had heat as 
res jy as its heavy pendulum was still and 
nerveless, yet the hands of the old clock moved 
yound and round. The measured, pulse-like tick- 
ing ceased not; its strength aud powerare still un- 
abated; but the little fingers that once were strong 
enough to wind its heavy chain now lie withering 
and mouldering in the village churchyard. 











A ROMANTIC STORY. 


A GENTLEMAN who has been many years en- 
gaged in the prosecution of mulitaty: claims, 
fell in accidentally with a case in which both a 
man and his wife received pensions for Revolution- 
ary gs. The singularity of the circumstances 
struck him so forcibly that he instituted un inquiry, 
and elicted from an old lady, the sole surviving de- 
scendant, the following facts. [We state them 
substantially, but our informant not being preser't 
it is possible that we may be incorrect in some in- 
significant particulars.] 

Early in the Revolutionary war, @ man named 
Lane (we think) enlisted jn a company raised in 
the neighborhood of Manchester, to serve three 
years. He went with his regiment to the north, 
and there joined Wa:hingion’s army." Taking 
part in all the previous battles, he was severely 
wounded at Brandywine or Germantown; and dur- 
ing the battle, and after, was taken care of by a 
brother soldier, to whom he had become greatly 
attached, and who belonged to the same company 
with himself. The term of service having expired, 
these two soldiers returned home, devoted and in- 
separable nds. In the meantime the tide of 
war rolled to the south, and the couple had searce- 
ly reached their destination, when they again en- 
Tisted to serve in General Lincoln’s army, at that 
tine engaged in the seige of Savannah. Ourread- 
ers well know that Lincoin was cooped up in 
Charlestou and compelled to surrender, after a 
long scige, to the royal forces under Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

Throughout this seige Lane and his friend stood 
to their post like heroes, and did their duty brave- 
ly. At last Lane’s comrade was wounded in turn, 
and was carried off the field in the arms of his de- 
voted friend. What must have been the amaze- 
ment of Lane on discovering that the brave com- 

rade, Who had so long fought by his side and 
nursed him so tenderly when he was wounded, 
throuzh the report of the attending surgeon, was 
a woman! It appears that she had accidentally 
fallen in with him somewhere, and had formed a 
strong attachment to him. At the sume time, 
from sotne cause or other, she had made so little 
impression upon him that he did not recognize her 
in the leaxt when he afterwards met her disguised 
asa soldier, She was in despair when Lane en- 
listed, and under the influence of that fecling she 
tied from her parents’ home, donned the Concinen- 
tal uniform, and followed him to the wars. What 
followed was a proper finale to such a romance, 
The wounded woman recovered, und as svou us 
the twain were released from captivity they be- 
caine one. They lived happily for many years, 
and lett several children. Incidents of this na- 
ture—disguised damscls following their lover to 
war in the capacity of pages—were great favor 
ites with all the old romunce writers. Nevurthe- 
xx, we fecl assured that the tale we have re ord- 
cd is true in all its essential particulars, At any 
rate, both the man and his wife received pensions 
for services rendered as soldicrs, until the days of 
their death respectively. 
<<a 4 
Car Manra—A cat maniais a singu- 
Jar thing; yet it existed in Mrs, Griggs, of South- 
ampton Row, who died on the 16th of January, 
172. Mer executors found in her house cighty- 
living and twenty-eight dead eats! Their own- 
er, who died worth £30,000, left her black servant 
£150 per annum for the maintenance of the sur- 
viving cats and himself. Pope records an instance 
of afamons Duchess of R——, who bequeathed 
considerable legacies and annuities to her cats. 
But if, of the gentler sex, there are those “who 
cradle the blind offspring of their Sclimas, and 
adorn the pensive mother’s neck with coral bends,” 
some also of the remarkable among our sterner 
race have shown an extraordinary fondness for 
these luxurious quadrupeds. Mohammed, ror in- 
stance, had a cat to which he was so much attach- 
ed that he preferred cutting off the sieeve of his 
garment to disturbing her repose, when she had 
fallen asleep upon it. Petrarch was so fond of his 
















































ed ina niche in his apartment. Dr. Johnson had 
a feline fa 
usual food, but greedily seizing at an oyster when 
itwas offered, he was accustomed to bring home 
for her daily some of those tempting moluss 
Mr. Peter King, who died at Islington in 1806, had 














him at his meals 
of fine clothes richly laced, he thouzht his cats 
might like them too. The grimatki 





cat that he had it embalmed after death, and plac- | spoil do so as 


were uccord- | holes??? 1 


Original. 
NO LETTER YET. 


NOjetter yet! the day is gonet 

Verbups ‘twill come to-morrow morn. 
Ah! can Leleep thislong, long vight? 
‘Would that its hours would take their flight. 
My heart is taint and sick with dread, 

And every vein throbs iu my head. 


‘Tis morning? restless, to and fro, 
T walk to still this waiting woe. 

Thank God! the postman’s ring! be till, 
My foolish heart,—alas! a chill 

Comes o’er my hope, as mute I wait 

As if to hear the voice of iate. 


“ None for you, dear ” my mother says, 
“ Courage, to-morrow’ll come. Inez.” 
smile, and to my chamber creep, 

To be alone, to pray and weep. 

Alas! I know a calmer love 

‘Would raise my heart these tears above. 


No letter yet! though morn is past, 

And novutide hour bas come ut last— 

Thrice hus the postman pnssed our door; 

He comes again this afternoon at four. 

‘No letter yet? though gentle eve is here, 

God turns away from my heart's yearning prayer. 


©! why this silence Jong and sad? 

I feel as though *twill drive me mad. 
‘Again another day is ended, 

No joyous swiles are with it blended. 

TV cannot bear this waiting woe. 

My friend, my friend, wAy taunt me so? 


God give me strength to wait in till 
Submission to Thy grent mysterious will. 
‘Alas! L count the hours already but one line, 
Tender aud soothing, true aud kind, 
And I will be content, my darling must 
‘Still dove me, as I love, 1 trust. 


Hacetions Idle-Talk. 


+» A Business QUAKER.—Tho Quakers 
are, in the main, as every one knows, a thrifty, 
kind-hearted and undoubtedly honest people; but 
in some of them, even as among the “ world’s 
honest people,” love of filthy lucre will predomi- 


Kare. 








ate. 

In one of their farming communities lived friend 
Benjamin and his son. It was their custom to 
buy up cattle to fatten for sale, One day, Benja- 
min junior had selected a choice portion of stock 
from the passing drove, and was about to buy 
when Benjamin senior came along. 

“Father, [’m about to bay these cattle—what 
does thee think of them?” 

“What does he ask?” 

Upon being told by the son, the elder Ben. con- 
tinued,— 

“So much? I guess thec’!l get them for less; 
offer him $800 and wait till morning if he don’t 
trade.” 

Filial Benjamin assented—made an offer in vain. 
Went boine with the old gentleman—slept—and 
next moruing, alter caring for the stock, mounted 
his horse to try again to buy the cattle, But on 
the way he met Benjamin senior, returning home 
with the whole herd in question. Benjamin, sen- 
jor, was wealthy as well as smart—he had taken 
an early start and bought the lot. 

“Thee will let me have my portion, will thee 
not?” asked filial Ben. 

“No, sonny, of course not; I’ve bought the 
whole—want ’em all.” 

“What! isn’t that a hard trick to play thy own 
son? and I trusted to thee!” 

“Ah, Benny,” said pater familias, reprovingly, 
“thee must be sharp and wide awake; trust no- 
body, Benjamin, Watch everybody—watch thy 
father, Benjamin—watcb thy father!” 

Quite likely; for young Benjamin tho admoni- 
tion was needless thenceforward. 








«+++ A distinguished candidate for an office 
of high trust ina certain state, who is “up to a 
thing or two,” and has a high appreciation of live 
beauty, when about to set off on a *Iectioncering 
tour recently, said to his wife, who was to accom- 
pany bim for prudential reasons: 

“My dear, inasmuch as this clection is compli- 
cated, and the canvass will be close, 1 am anxious 
to leave nothing andone that would promote my 
popularity, and so I thought it would be a good 
plan for me to kiss a number of the handsomest 
girls in every place where I may be honored with 
a public reception. Dont you think that would be 
a scood iden?” 

“ Capital,” exclaimed the devoted wife; “and 
to make your election a sure thing, while you are 
kissing the handsomest girls, I wl kiss an equal 
number of the handsomest young men!” 

The distinguished candidate, we believe, has 
not since referred to this “‘ pleasing means of popu- 
larity.” 









veeesees When Rev. Mr. Hill was returning 
from Ireland he found himself much annoyed by 
the reprobate conduct of the captain and mate, 
who were sally given to the scandalous habit of 
swearing. First the captain swore at the mate; 
then the mate swore at the captain; then they both 
swore at the winds. Mr. Hill culled to them for 
“ftnir play.” . 
“ Stop, stop,” said he, “Iet us havo fair play, 
gentlemen, itis my turn now.” 

“At what is it your turn?” quickly asked the 
captain, 

“At swearing,” replied Mr. TYill. 

Well, they waited and waited until their patience 
was exhausted, and they wished Mr. Hill to make 
haste and take his turn, He told them, however, 
that he had a right to take his own time, and 








swear at bis own convenience. The captain re- 
plied, with a laugh— 


“Perhaps you don’t mean to take your turn ye: 
“Pardon me, cxptain,” answered Mr, Hill, “1 
soon us I can find the good of doing 





i ‘ ¢ ; Se Pitse . Hill did uot hear another oath on the en- 
rorite, and when it was ill, declined its an ee id not hear another Hee 


seeeeees A journcyman weaver took to his em- 


ployer a piece of cloth he had just finished, Up- 

- 5 bos id | on examination, two holes but half an iueh apart 

two tom cats thar used to be sct up at table with | were found, for which a fine of two shillings was 
and as he was a great admirer | demanded. 


“Do you charge tho same for small as for large 
the workman. 








iugly measured, and wore rich li 8 until death, 








AN 





“Yes—a shilling for every hole, big or little.” 


Wherenpon the workman immediately tore the 
two holes into one, exclaiming,— 
©Thar'll save a shilling, auyhow.” 
His employer was so well pleased with bis wit 
that he remitted the whole fine at once. 


.seseess Can you draw, young man?” inquired 
Quilp of an applicant for a private tutorship. 

“Certainly,” replied the candidate; “at ten 
years of age [could draw cider; at twelve, @ pi 
ture; at fifteen, a handeart loaded with cabbages 
at sixteen, an inference; at twenty, a bill of ex- 
change. If I wore an actor, I believe T could draw 
the largest kind of a house; but being a tencher, 
Lam content to draw a salary, andthe bigger the 
better.” 
“You'll do,” said Quilp. 
engayed,”” 


seeeeres A lady was told, the other day, bya 
travelling gentleman, that every lady who had a 
small mouth was provided with a husband by 
government. 

“Ith it pothibul?” said the lady, making up her 
mouth as little as she could, The gentleman ad- 
ded, “ that if she had a lurge mouth she was pro- 
vided with two husbands.” 

“My gracious!” exclaimed the lady, at the 
same time throwing her mouth open to its full ex~ 
tent. The gentleman became alarmed, made his 
escape, and has not been heard of since. 








“ Consider yourself 


. ++ Colonel Thompson, of the British ar- 
my, could not bear the Americans praised. When 
he was at Charleston, South Carolina, some ladies 
were culogizing Washington, to which he replied, 
with a scoruful air,— 

“J should be very giad to get a sight at your 
Colonel Washington, 1 have heard so much talk 
about him, but have never scen him.” 

“Hud you looked behind you at the battle of 
Cowpens,” rejoined one of the ladies, “ you might 
easily have enjoyed that pleasure.” 








. + In the church-yard of Nether Alderly, 
England, there is a grave-stone over the remains 
of John Henchel, the village blacksmith, on which 
is the following epitaph + 

« My sledge aud hammer lay declaimed, 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind; 

My tire’s extinct, ny forge decayed, 

My vice is in the dust all nid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done; 

My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 

‘My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.” 
Dutchman: Good morage, Patrick, 
you tuz? Irishman: Morning till ye, Mike, think 
ye’ll get rain the day? Dutchman: I guess not— 
ve never had much rain in ferry try dime. Tris 
man: Faith and ye’re right there, Mike; und thin, 
wheniver it zits in the way o’ rainin’, the divil a 
drop o’ dhry weather will we get as long as the 
wet spell howlds. 














++ A young man, sitting on a gate, who 
was complimented on his happy looks and proof 
that work agreed with him, answered, laughing, 

“Tis something besides work; I eats a few 
butchers’ chips every week—them’s the things for 
looking happy on.” 


seseeses A good minister in a country village 
lately prayed fervently for those of the congregu- 
tion “ whu were too proud to kneel and too lazy 
to stand.” If this is true, without doubt his ad- 
dress was applicable to the entire congregation. 

seseeees Mr, Justice Page was renowned for his 
harshness and ferocity upon the bench, While 
going the circuit, a facetious lawyer, by the name 
of Crowle, was asked if “ the Judge was not just 
behind?” 

“fT don’t know,” said Crowle, ‘ but if he is, I 
am sure he was never just before.” 





sesecees “Boy, didn’t you let off that gun?” 
exclaimed an enraged school-master. 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Well, what do you think I will do to you?” 

“ Why, lev mo off.” 

++reeees An encouraging view of life is taken 
by a lay preacher, who says,— 

« Life is w comedy—no, a lurid melodrama, all 
a-giare with perdition.” 

‘He evidently sees it from the pit. 
++ A tar, who had been boasting of the 
numerous foreign places he bad seen, was asked 
if he had ever seen Louisiana, 
R NOs says Juck, “ what country does she live 
in 








seeeeees To cure hams, first ascertain what is 
the matter with them. Then apply the proper 
remedies; aud if you do not succeed in curing 
them, it isn’t your fault. 

seeeeees The reason why so many marriages 
among the rich end unbappily is to be found in 
the fact that they do not so much demand thar 
heart should beat to heart as that purse should 
clink to purse. 











The more ladies practice walking the 
more graceful they become in their movements. 
‘Those ladies acquire the best carriage who don’t 
ride in one. 








+ Many a man thinks it is a virtue that 
keeps him from turning a rascal, when is is oni. 
full stomach. One should be careful and not wis 
take potatoes for principles. 








seeeeees We have heard of but one old woman 
that “ kissed her cow,” but there are thousands of 
young ones that kiss great calves. That’s so. 











testes A man in Detroit advertises for a part- 
ner in the nursery business, This a new way of 
advertising for a wire. 


sseesees Those women who are most loved by 
their own sex are precisely such as are most 
thought of by the other. 





+ A lady sometimes keeps charms upon 
eheguard, bat it is more important that 
she keep watch and guard upou her charms. 











Original. 
DO T LOVE THEE ALL IN VAIN? 


ITEN the sun has aank to rest 

In the far and distant west: 
When the ehades of evening fall, 
Aud the Jarks their youug ones call, 
Then the queetiou comes with pain, 
Do I love thee all in vain? 


When the sparrows lightly skim 
Yer yon mountain’s level brim; 
When the rivers gently flow, 

And the zephyrs eottly blow, 

‘Then the question comes with pain, 
Do J love thee all in vain? 


When the streams, with foaming glee, 
Roll into the deep blue sea; 
When the rock-doe makes its lair, 
And the swallows skim the air, 
Then the question comes with pain, 
Do I love thee alliu vain? 
Tuxopore BELITZER. 





Original 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
end of eacli line, aud have the answers all numberod, 





Enigma.---No. 1. 
Tam composed of thirty-one letters. 
My |, 27, 5, 20, 10 is an officer of the army. 
2, 30,24, 17, 25. 12, 19 is one of the United 
States. 
*€ 3, 29, 18, 26, 14 are often made use of. 
“ 4, 13, 2, 23 is used in fishing. 
“ 5,15, 31 is a beaatiful bird. 
“ 6, 30, 8, 7, 24, 11 is ono of the counties of tho 
United States. 
“ 7, 10, 22, 12 is a metal. 
“ 8, 13, 16, 3 are fish. 
“y, 20, 11, 16 is used mostly in cold weather. 
10, 17, 28, 8is a produce of the south. 
My whole is a young lady’s name and place of 
residence. 
Answer next week. 
nt 0 i 0 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 


Answer to Enigma No 1. “ Almond A. White, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ George H. Jones, 
Boston, Mass.” 











WA™'URLEY MAGAZINE, 


FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


‘Tsxs paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wlil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can tind time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. ‘The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
politics nor religion, but is characterized by a high moral 
tone, It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Te:ms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No. 5 LindallSt. Boston Mags. Two editions 
are printed, onc on thick paper for Periodical Dealors, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper go as to come within the low postage law) at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance. 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, g9 
‘Ten for 6 months, $8.—Ten for 12 months,815. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for issent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. Butifa personcommences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three coples 
12 menths for 95.00. 

‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
ig received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit of 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as it is too much troublo to look 
over our books or Keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—3. a year, or two for $5., in advance. 

Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Mugazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mail : “Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine,” 
“Harper's Magazine," “Godey’s Lady's Book," Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion,” or “ Atlantic Monthly." 

All letters and comrounications concerning the paper mas} 
be addressed to the publisher. 


Tux Way To Sussceisg.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper is to enclose the money in a letter and addres 
the publisher direct, giving individual namo with the post- 
oflice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
Dexter & Co., No. 113 Nassau Street, New 
York City—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore.- G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E. Pickup, 
Metbodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada —F. A. Cramp, 
aoe Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
0. 




















GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We havo one of the greatest curlosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent FReg. 
Vol. xxi 05. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine, 
COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
We hae hud mannfactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be @ great conven- 
ence. It will hold a year’s numbers. ‘It conslats of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them tn their places. A needle carries 
the thrend through the paper, where It fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all Into a compact and 
convenient form, It will Inst forsoveral years. ‘The price of 
this kind In7% cents. It can be had of any periodical Jealer 
in the country. Dealers can Le supplied by DEXTER & LO. 
of New York, or at this oflice. $1.00 Ufseut by mall. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
istory " i ially brons! i ropai r osseous sys ic Mthat is valuable in this world 4 
Original. history of whose early lie, partially brought to | to build up and repair our osscous system, which! Al tis 1 orld i to be h 

light since his decease, furnishes an unusual in- fH almost exclusively composed of phosphate of Pease aint gold. "You saat ya, ore et 
a 


‘ime. 
Did we on quitting this sublunary abode restore | but not a well-turned arm on which to wear it: a 
i 


to carth what we received from ic, the loss to the | pearl necklace, but not a pearly throat with which 
community would be comparatively small; but|itshall vie. Tho richest merchant on earth will 
this is what we do not; our dead are enclosed | vainly offer his fortune to be able to write a vere 
within stone vaults or impenctrable coffins, and} like Byron. One comes into the world naked and 
thus, out of' filial piety or respect for the dead in | goes out nuked. The difference in the finenesa of 
gcueral, we are induced to withbold from our a bit of fine linen is not much. Man ig a handful 
mother earth that very nutriment which she is so] of clay, which turns rapidly back again to dust, 
much in want of to feed us, while we multiply in| aud which is compelled nightly to relapse into 
nearly 2 geometrical ratio and go on drawing up- | nothingness of sleep to get strength to commene 
her resources until she must be reduced in the end | life again on the morrow. ° 
toastate of hopeless burrenness. And what is| In this life, so partaken by annihilation, what jg 
then to become of tho haman race? Will it have| there real? Is it our sleeping or walking—oy 
to live upon fish, or will anthropophaxy be its last |} dreaming or our thought? Do wo arise (to the 
resurt? To these dismal presentiments, the ac-| more valuable life) when we pe, to bed or when we 
complishment of which we may comfortably view } arise? Man is no proprietor!” Or he owns but the 
from the convenient distance of many centuries, | breath as it traverses his lips, and the idea that 
Baron Ernouf’ replies by pointing out that from | flits across his mmd. And even the idea belon; 
the inoment. chemists discovered that the great | to another. . 
+++ Tne Bearcoot.—Tho fierce and pow- 


agent of fertilization is phosphoras mader various 

forms, the problem may be considered in a great) ops ‘ + “ 

measure solved, since it is redneed to the simple ert a salted the bearcoot, Mr. Atkinson (Tray- 

condition of providing that great agent. Among ‘ B on ea ae tells us, is trained for hunting 

the chief remedies agaiust any deficiency in the | p¥, ena The following incident illustrates 

natural supply, there are the importation of guano | ™'S Ot : ne ble antae and shows that he might 

and the application of mineral phosphates to agri- eee ormidable antagonist, even to man him- 

cultural purposes; and, before these fail, other eh sanga § 

sources will undoubtedly be discovered by science. | ,0 venan | mentioned in my former work that the 

To these reflections of our author we may add Beet is trained for hunting by the Kirghis, 

that inevease of population is invariably regulated | But I have said nothing of his prowess in his wild 

by the means of existence, and that, whenever } 8#te, when he sports on his own account, and 
sometime pluniers othcr ravagcrs of their prey, 
The following incident will illustrate his power 


there is any danger of an excess of the former, 
mature applies a corrective in the form of some . 
PP! and courage, besides showing that he would prove 
a formidable opponent to any unarmed man, if 


pestilence or other great calamity—even when men 
themselves do not, following their instincts, cither ‘ A 

2 iS > hunger prompied him to dispute possession of his 
yAING. 


dean each other in patty, oe drain off the sur- 
plus by emigration. These, history itself shows. Se 
ito as natural checks (though apparently of Three of these dark monarchs of the sky were 
cal nature) as those alluded to which are | 8¢cn soaring high above the crags to the south, 
independent of our will which were too abrupt to ride over. We therefore 
piqueted our horses to feed, and began to ascend 
the mountain slope. In about an hour and a half 
we reached the summit, and descended into a 
small wooded valley, when we observed the beur- 
coots wheeling round towards the upper end, in 
which direction we hastened. Having gone at a 
quick walk for about three miles, we reached a 
rocky glen that led us into the valley of the Bean, 
known to be a favorite resort of the animals we 
were secking. A small torrent ran foaming 
through its centre, and mountains rose on each 
side fur above the snow-line. In singular contrast 
with the rich foliage and luxuriant herbage in the 
valley, the lower slopes facing the south were al- 
most destitute of verdure, while those facing the 
north were clothed with a dense forest. 
“ We had scarecly entered this sylvan spot when 


THE WILLOW TREE. 


TAY not beneath the willow tree, 
‘That weeeps above the vipling stream: 

Nor let your taney, wild and free, 

Sour upward if you stop to dream; 
For now the verdant turf is sere. 

Whercon we sat in summer hours: 
Aud now the chilling breeze is there, 

Chat was a zephyr ‘mong the Howers. 


stance of successtul and unsuspected crime. 

The subject of this article lived, during many 
years, in the vicinity of his lato residence, was al- 
ways regarded as a warm friend, a gencrous 
neizhbor, a worthy citizen, and a scrupulously 
upright man; and meanwhile a numerous family 
has grown up around him, whose several members 
have attained to respectable positions in society, 
while some of them fill plaées of trust and honor, 
Althouzh he cultivated a small and rugyed farm 
with unintermitting industry, those best acquaint- 
ed with his pecuniary circninstances believed 
him to be possessed of a considerable fortune, 
which conjecture was indeed corroborated by an 
admission of his own, that he hud once drawn a 
large sum in a lottery where ho was known to have 
made repented investments. ee 

Sinco his death, a manuscript written in cipher 
has been found among his papers, and after much 
search the key to the mysterious characters em- 
ployed has also heen discovered. [f this writing 
is to be eredi ad, which, from some unaccountable 
desire to pre-urve the rememberence of his crimes, 
was certainly prepared by his own hand, during 
three years subscquent to 1816 he led the life of an 
expert and successful burglar, Having emigrated 
to Quebec, from Bristol in England, he made the 
former city, Montreal and some of the neiguboring 
villages the scenes of his lawless exploits. His 
first act was probably the purloining of a ring 
valued at only a few shillings; his last appears to 
have heen the seizure of twenty-three hundred 
dollars in French coin, At the time he quitted 
Canada, he possessed not less than six thousand 
dollars, the ill-gotten fruits oi his crimes. 

The remembrance of one, at least, among those 
who suffered from his wrongs, seems to have 
haunted his mind through Jife with a vividness 
which neither circumstances nor the lapse of time 
could impair; for by an informal will he bequeath- 
ed eight hundred dollars to Alwin Craig, « name 
which occurs also in the manuscript in cipher, 
though other parties are in no instance specified. 

Last week an ageut visited Quebec and succeed- 
ed in finding two grandchildren of Mr. Craig, now 
dead, to whom, as his only representatives, the be- 
quest was delivered. 


s+ TRatn Saved SUPERNATURALLY.— 
The Xenia (Ohio) News is publishing [ 
reminiscences by an engineer. In N 
series the writer gives the following rather start- 
ling incident: 

“T was running a night express train of ten 
cars—eight passengers and two baggage cars, and 
all were well loaded. I was behind time, and was 
very anxious to make a certain point; therefore I 












Of Jate the willow tree was fair, 

That now has many a yellow leaf; 
When [ and you, dear one, were there, 

Just o’er the stream they bouud the sheaf; 
But ob, the scenes are not forgot, 

‘The sketch on memory’s page is fair, 
That only needs a second thought 

To feel and tell how clear they were. 











That grand old tree—I see it vet. 
Its branches dangling in the rill; 
Whose waters oft thy feet have wet. 

Chat now thy fairy hauds would cbill. 
Then go not near tlie willow tree. 

[feur that thou wilt tempt ag: 
To imitate the memory 

Uf what might give thy bosom pain. 







a 








Ott have I sat beside the stream, 
When noue, not even thee, were there; 
And oft have had there many a dream 
‘And shed thou many an uuseen tear, 
Because the power that once had moved 
My heart to love had passed away ; 
Its absence told me how 1 loved— 
‘The verual spring in hues of May, 






winmer hours 
vith thee, 
18, 





O wonld that these were 
That I could stroll away 

To talk of love aud seareh for flowe: 
Aud sit beneath the willow tree, 

Aud heng in duleet roundelays, 
Among the leading twigs above: 

The minstrel’s matiu hiymus of praise, 
‘Yo nature harmonizing loud. 
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Those dear romantic times are o’er, 
Now L to duty’s calls attend; 
And rural scetes no more, 10 More 
Such charms to us may ever lend; 
Then go not near the willow tree, 
That weeps above the ripling stream; 
Nor let your fancy, wild and free, 
Soar upward it'you stop to are ™m. 





seseee A THRILLING ScENE.—The Rev. Fred- 
erick Buel, agent of the American Bible Society 
i ‘ornia, in a recent communication to the Bi- 
bie Board in New York, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the upsetting of a stage in the mountains 
of Downieville. Mr. Buel says :— 

“T started for Nevada by stage, leaving Downie- 
ville about two o’clock in the morning. Shortly 
after leaving the latter place the road ascends 
Goodyear’s Hill, being cut out of the side of the 
declivity and winding around the recesses and 
projections of the mountain going about seven 
miles to gain two. A great portion of the way 
the side of the mountain is precipitous, and the 
road a thousand feet above the creck below. Near- 











LWISHER. 














Gleanings from the Press. 


seseeees Evepnant Huntine.—The elephant 
roams in herds throughout Eastern Africa, fre- 
queatly the low, moist grounds where vegetation 
is plentiful. To hunt this magnificent beast is 
with the African an enterprize of solemn moment. 











Hie fortifies himself with charms prescribed by the a Oe iN ‘ \ 
medicine man, who also trains him to the use of | Was using every exertion, and putting the engine | ly two miles from the foot of the mountain I was 7 ‘ 
a to the utmost speed of which she was capable. I} startled from a doze by an outcry, ‘ We ure going |? singular spectacle was presented to our view. A 

usnass that the | @aral had been hunted down by three wolves, 





The elephant-spear resembles a 
It is about six feet long, with a 
at the shoulders, 
and supported by an iron neck in a thick wooden 
handle, the junction being secured by a cylinder 

| of raw hide from a cow’s tail, The hunting-party 
consists of fifteen to twenty persons, who, before 
going out on the eventful excursion, proceed to 
sing and dance, to drink and drum for a week to- 
gether. The women form in line, and march 
through the village, cach striking an iron hoe with 
a large stone, which forms a sunorous accompani- 
ment to the howls and trills of joy. At each step 
the dancer sways herself elephant-like from side to 
side, tossing her head backward with a violence 
which threatens dislocation. The line is led hy a 
fule-woman on the right, who holds two hoes in 
exch hand, but does not drum, stopping before 
euch Arab house where beds may be expected, 
and performing the most hideous contortions and 
grotesque manceuvres in imitation of the actions 
of various animals. After the labors, the ladies 


over,’ and I awoke to_a cons 
stage was upsetting. Three times we went over 
and over down the mountain side. During the 
first upset I felt some suspense, hoping that might 
be the end; but when the stage turned the second 
time, knowing the road we were on, I concluded 
that the end of our overturnings would be in eter- 
nity and I committed myself into the hands of the 
Lord. After several successive bounds, however, 
the stage rested, and wondering to find my limbs 
whole, I scrambled out as quickly as possible. A 
lady passenger thrust her child out to me from the 
stage window, crying, “My baby’s dead! iny ba- 
by’s dead!’ ‘The child and mother, however, were 
both unhurt. Taking the child on one arm, 
[ serambiing up the side of the mountain, and 
mother following. On reaching the road again, I 
found that althoush somewhat scratched and se- 
verely jarred by the concussion of the several falls, 
still I did not seem seriously, The two other pas- 
sengers, I believe, were not hurt more than my- 
self. The driver had his face severely cut and the 
bone broken. 


who had just seized him, and the ravenous brutes 
were tearing to pieces the noble animal while yet 
breathing. We instantly prepared to inflict pun- 
ishment on two of the beasts, and crept quietly 
along under cover to get within range. + We suc- 
ceeded, and were levelling our rifles, when Serge 
called my attention to two large bearcoots poised 
aloft, and prepared for a swoop. He whispered, 
* Don’t fire, and we shall see some grand sport.’ 

“ Presently one of the eagles shot down like an 
arrow, and was almost instantly followed by the 
other. When within about forty yards of the 
group, the wolves caught sight of them, and in- 
stantly stood on the defensive, showing their long 
yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. Ina 
few sceonds the bearcoot struck his prey—one ta- 
lon was fixed on his back, the other on the upper 
part of his neck, completely securing the head, 
while he tore out the wolf’s liver with his beak, 
The other bearcoot had seized another wolf, and 
shortly both were as lifeless as the animal they had 


hunted. 


was on a section of the road usually considered 
the best running ground on the line, and was en- 
deavoring to make the most of it, when a convic- 
tion struck me that I must stop. A something 
seemed to tell me that to go ahead was dangerous, 
and that [ must stop if I would save life. [looked 
at my train, and it was all right. I strained my 
eyes and peered into the darkness, and could see 
no signal of danger, nor anything betokening 
danger, and there I could see five miles in the day- 
time. I listened to the working of my engine, 
tried the water, looked at the scales, and all was 
right. I tried to laugh myself out of what I then 
considered to be childish fear; but, like a Bunquo’s 
ghost, it would not down on my bidding, but grew 
stronger in its hold upon me. | thousht of the 
ridicule I would have heaped upon mz if I did 
stop; but it was all of no avail. 

The conviction—for by this time it had ripened 
into a conviction—that [ must stop, grew stronger, 
rand I resolved to stop; and I shut off, and blew 
the whistle for brakes accordingly. I came toa 


: his weapons. 
boarding-pi 
broad, tapering head cut away | 
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address themselves to their strong beer, and re- 
appear in four or five hours, with a tell-tale stag: 
ger and a looseness of limb which adds a peculiar 


dead halt, got off, and went abead a little way, 
without saying anything to anybody what was 
the matter. [had my lamp in my hand, and had 


the other three slightly. 


One of the hores was badly injured, 
The stage coach als 


caped without much damage. 





es- 
The Marysville 





“The third brute snarled when his comrades set 
up their wailing howls, and started for the cover; 
but he was soon within range, when a puff of 


stage being in company with us, we got on board, 
and I stopped at Comptonville. A gentleman who 
passed the scene of the accident at daybreak said 
the stage was full a hundred feet below the road, 
and was stopped in its descent by a log against 
which it fell. That we should have fallen so many 
feet without being dashed to pieces; that the 
horses should have gone down along with us with- 
out some time falling upon the stage or striking us 
with their hoofs; or that the treasure chest, a 
heavy box, two and a half fect long by a foot high 
and broad, and bound with iron, which was inside 
the stage, should not in our many overturnings 
haye struck some of us, are so many instances of 
the kind interposition of Providence in behalf of 
our safety, 


++ MistaKes or toe Riciu.—Tho Egyp- 
ing, who, swollen with grandeur, ordering a 
colossal staircase built to his new pulace, discov- 
ered, to his chagrin, that it requived a ladder to get 
from onestep to theother. He had forgutten that 
a king’s legs after all are as short as a beygar’s. 
Aggrandize as you may, the limits of our senses 
check us miserably every moment. You call 
yourself proprictor! Houses and pictures outlive 
you, and after taking your will of them for a short 
time, you are carricd out of your door fect fore- 
most, never again to enter it. “ Proprietor,” you 

were, perbaps, of fatms and castles, estates and | finally emerged from the darkness into the brond 
mountains; but now you have nothing but a hole | sunshine of prosperity, The trinmph was com- 


white smoke rose from Serge’s rifle, and the wolf 
rolled over dead. The report started the bear- 
coots, but he remained concealed, and they com- 
menced their repast onthe stag. Their attack had 
been made with so much gallantry, that neither 
the old hunter nor myself could raise a trifle 
against them, or disturb their banquet. When sat- 
istied, they soared up to some lofty crags, and 
Serge took off the skins of the poachers, which he 
intended keeping as trophies bravely won by tho 
eagles. My old friend had spent thirty years in 
the vast forests and mountains of Asia. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the babits of the ani- 
mals and the feathered race that inhabit them; 
and the daring attack by the bearcoots was the 
most interesting seenc be had witnessed.” 


MADE Man.—Upon the 
‘oll of fame, where we find the cognomens 
of our wisest and proudest men—whether militar 
or civil—inay we read the names of many indi 
uals who commenced the world without a shilling. 
Their carly lives were made up, perhaps, of scenes 
of hardship, toil, peril, or misfortune, bur posscss- 
ing true courage, and a determination to overcome 
and surmount the difficulties which lay in their 
path, they pushed on, regardicss of the rude blows 
of adversity, until the way brightened, and they 


gone about ty feet when I saw what convinced 
me that premenitions are sometimes possible. I 
dropped the lantern from my nerveless grasp, and 
sat down on the track, utterly unable to stand; 
for there was a switch, the thought of which had 
never entered my mind, as it had never been used 
since I had been on the road, and known to be 
spiked, but which was now open to lead me off the 
track. This swicch led into a stone quarry, from 
whence stone for bridge purposes had been quar- 
ried, and the switch was lett there in case stone 
should be needed at any time; but it was always 
kept locked, and the switch ruil spiked. Yet here 
it was wide open, and, had I not obeyed my pre- 
mouirion—warning—call it what you will—I shoald 
have run into it, and, at the end of the track, only 
about ten rods long, my heavy engine and train, 
moving at the rate of forty-five miles per hour, 
would have come in collision with a solid wall of 
rock eighteen feet high. The consequences, had I 
done so, can neither be imagined nor described; 
but they could, by no possibility, have been other- 
wise than fatally horrid. This is my experience 
in getting warnings from a source that I know not 
and cannot divine. It is amystery to me—a mys- 
tery for which I am very thankful, however, al- 
though I dare not attempt to explain it, nor say 
whence it came. 


sees A Dreary Prospect.—lIs it true that, 


charm to their gesticulations. . 

This merry-making is intended as a consolation 
for the penance which the wife of the elephaut- 
hunter performs during his absence. She is 
placed under the severest restriction. She must 
abstain from good food, handsome cloth aad fa- 
migation. She must not leave the house, and if 
the hunt gocs wrong, the blame is sure to fall on 
her long-suffering shoulders, Meanwhile the men, 
who at least are as far gone as their mates, run 
round a large drum, with the gait of dancing 
bears, violently beating it with sticks or fists, with 
the accompaniment of a rude guitar, while a shrill 
fife or goat's horn gives the finishing rouch to the 
completeness of the band. 

When thoroughly drenched with drink, the 
‘hunters set out early in the morning, carrying 
live brands of fire, which they apply to their 
mouths to keep out the cold air. The great art of 
tho elephant hunters is to separate a tusker from 
the herd without exciting suspicion, and form a 
circle around the victim. The first spear is thrown 
by the medicine man, whose example is followed 
by the rest. The wenpons are not poisoned, but 
prove fatal by a succession of small wounds. 

he baited animal seldom breaks through the cir- 
ele of his assailants. With its proverbial obstina- 
es, after charging one man, who stcps away, 
while another, with a loud scream, thrusts the 
Joug stiff spear into his hind-quarters, it turns 




































































fiercely from the fagitive to the fresh antagonist. 
Thus the battle rages, until the clephant, losing 
both breath and keart, attempts to escape, Its en- 
emies then renew their efforts, and at length the 
huge prey, overcome by pain and the loss of blood 
which flows from a hundeed gashes, is forced to 
bite the dust. The victors celebrate their triumph 
with song anddance. They then cut out the tusks 
with small, sharp axes, and devour the rich mar- 
rowon the spot. The hunt concludes with a grand 
feast of fat and garbage, and the hunters return 
home laden with ivory, with ovals of hide for 





owing to the gradual increase of population, the 
surface of the earth is destined, in the course of 
azes, to refuse its aliment to the human race, and 
that a day will come when the sun shall shine on 
an unpeopled and desert globe? Such is the ques- 
tion asked by the author of the article—a question 
stated by many emincnt men since the commee 
ment of the present century. It is a positive fact 
that, in consequence of the populous state of many 
countries which, during the middle ages, were but 
fecbly peopled, it has become impossible to leare 
a large quantity of land alternately fallow for a 














day, but you must eat 


likely to make you a return 





in the ground, six feet by two! 

_ The artist who visits your gallery while you 
live and own it enjoys it moro than you. 

You are rich enough to dine twenty-four times a} which N 
u aringly even once. Your | sound and common reasoning powers, and, nine 
cellar is full of exquisite wine, but you can only | times in ten, the rough stone, wroug, 

drink one bottle; and to use your store you are ; 

obliged to call around you your friends, rélat 
parasites—a little world who live upon your sub- |p 
stance, and who, instead of being grateful, are | u 
h 
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re 
Sy 





inervy. You have 


diamond, polished and brilliant. 


plete—but they were self-made men. 5 
Throw a man upon the resources which are iut- 
tuitive within him, give him the chances only 
jature apportions to every individual of 


‘ht over by the 


strong hand of trial—will eventually turn forth the 

ile who has 10 
means or resources beyond himself. to full back 
xpon, Will never relax in effort; and he it is who 
has ever proven Your true competitor in the race 
for fortune and bonors 


certain time, until the soil has regained the phos-| thirty horses in your stable; 

phorus which, under different forms, it has yicld-| one, or ride after but two or four ean ene “The struggle whic 
ed to the grain so necessary to the sustenance of | Rothchild is foreed to content himself with the says a popular writer, 
man. It is equally truce that the manure spread | same sky as the poor newspaper writer, and the | all too arduous; it needs to be continu: 
over the fields is insufficient to renew the supply | ¢reat banker cannot order a private sunset, nor | ly and too long to be encountered yoluntarily, or 
of phosphorus; and that conntries, like Mesopo-| ad one ray to the magnificence of the nighr.|unless as a matter of life and death.” He who 
tamia for iastance, which in the olden times were | The same air swells all lungs—the samo kind of'| possesses a fortune to rely upon has no incentive 
remarkable for their fertility, have since been | blood fills all veins. Each one possesses really | to rise, ordinarily, and, ambition is but a rare 
transformed into deserts. Nor can it be denicd | only his own thoughts and his own senses. Soul | characteristic with those who inherit any amount 
that in taking food we xbsorb an enormous quan-| and body—these are the only property which a | oi in that po- 


is to result in eminence,” 
‘is, to the man of means, 
el too ardent 





shields, and with festoons of raw and odorous 
meat spitted upon long poles. 


sreseeee THE DEATH OF A BurGrar.—lit isa 
well-established truth, to which the exceptions are 
few, that he who once forsakes the paths of moral 
rectitude and deliberately resolves to plunge into 
reck{fessness and vice, never pauses in his down- 
ward course till ruin or disgrace overtakes him. 
Within a few months, however, there has died in 
New Hampton, N. H., a citizen of that town, the] tity of the fertilizing element, phosphorus, in order | man owas. 
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f property. But place the young man in X 
sition where he feels himself called upon to builet 
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himself'in a position where money will reward his | w! 
industry and enterprise. it 






bright 


lic or private stations in life, may be found many | it 


men, 
have 





ing extract from Mr. Ruskins’ second 
Cornhill Magazine, shows the author’ 
ignorance of men of busiucss as to the nature of 
wealth aud poverty 5 

“ Primarily, which is ve! 
that men of bu 










notabte and curious, I} 
ess rarely know thet 
meaning of the word ‘rich.’ At least if they! 
know, they do not, in their reasonings, allow for 
the fact that itis a r ive word, implying its op-| 
posite ‘ poor’ as positively as whe word ‘ north’ 
implies its opposite ‘souh.” Men nearly always 
speak aud write as if riches were absolute, and it 
were pussivle, by toilowing certain scientific pre- 
cepts, 1or everybody to become rich. Whereas, 
riches are « power like that of electricity, acting 
only through inequalities or negations of iwelf. 
The force of the yuinea which you hold in your 
pocket depends wholly upon the default of a guinen 
in your neighbor’s pocket. If he did not want it 
it would be of no use to you; the power it pc 
sesses depends accurately upon tbe need or desire 
he has felt for it—and the art of making yourself 
rich, in the ordinary mercantile ccouomist’s sense, 
is therefore equally and necessarily the art of 
keeping your nvighbor poor. és 
«There is, however, another reason for this 
habit of mind—namely, that an accumulation of 
real property is of little use to his owner, uuless, 
together with it, he has commercial power over lu- 
Thus, suppose any person to be put in pos- 
ion of a large estate of fruitful land, with rich 
beds of gold in its gravel, countless herbs of cattle 
in its pasturea, houses, and gardens, and store- 
houses full of usetul stores; but suppose, after all, 
that he could get no servants. In order that he 
may have servants, some one in the neighborhood 
must be puor, and in want of his gold or his corn. 
Assume that no one is in want of either, and that 
no servants are to be had. He must, therefore, 
bake his own bread, make.his own clothes, plough 
his own g@und, and sheperd his own flocks. His 
gold will be us useful to him as any other yellow 
pebbles on hisestate. His stores must rot, for he 
cannot consume them, He can eat no more than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than 
another man could wear. He inay lead a life of 
severe and common labor to procure even ordina- 
ry comforts; he will ultimately be unable to keep 
either houses in repair or fields in cultivation; and 
forced to content himself with a poor man’s cot- 
tage and garden in the midst of a desert waste land 
trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruins 
of paluces, which he will hardly mock at himself’ 
by calling his own.” 


seresee+ A DeaD Woman Comes To Lire.—A 
woman was taken sick on Tuesday last, in New 
Orivans, and after much suffering was reduced to 
so low a state that her case was considered hope- 
less. Some of the neighbors took turns at sitting 
up with the dying woman, hourly expecting her 
dissolution. On Friday evening a newly-married 
sister of the sick woman and a young girl were 
acting as watchers in the grief-clad chamber, and 
were sitting by her bedside. After viving the sick 
woman her inedicine, they sat quietly sewing, the 
sufferer having apparently gone to slecp. The 
watchers, on looking again at the supposed sleeper, 
became startled at her death-like appearance, and 
examined her more closely. The body was rapid- 
ly growing cold, and the pulse had apparently 
ceased to beat. A looking-glass was hastily torn 
from the wall, and placed over the mouth of the 
prostrate woman, but no breath-stain was visible. 
She was evidently dead. 

The watchers left the room to procure assistance. 
An elderly neighbor was sent for to‘ lay out” the 
body, and the messenger told him of the circum- 
stance, He proceeded to the house, arriving about 
the sume time with the neighbors, who had been 
summoned, and all parties, atter discovering the 
wature of the fatal dist , and talking over some 

































































ofliees for the decreased, 
into the room fur the purpos q 
for the rest to enter. She had no 
where the body lay than a suc i 
shrieks struck terror into the v 
They rushed in and found the young girl on the 
floor ina fuinting fit, A glance around the room 
at once explained the cause of her terror, The 
dead woman was sitting up in bed! At first the 
entire party fled screaming from the room, hut 
soon collected their senses and returned. The 
dead woman had resumed her recumbent position, 
and was so from being defunct that she in- 
quired, in a weak voice, the meaning of the 
strange scene around her. Jt seems that she had 
fale into a trance-like slumber, seemingly like 
death itself. Just as the gir] entered the reom she 
had partial ed, and moved her head. The 
shricks of the te d girl thorowzhly awoke her, 
and she sat up in bed to learn the cause of the 
screnms, Kesioratives were immediuicly applied, 
and the defanet one is now in a fair way of return- 
ing to healthy existence. The climax ot the disor- 
der had passed. 






























+. Tne Inpran Suxmer.—We always 
look forward to this season of the year with pleas- 
urable anticipation, and are never disappointed 
when it comes with its autumnal flood of glory 
and brightness. Midway between the storms of 
September and the piercing blasts of winter, fol- 
Jowing the first keen visitations of frost, it has the 
same inspiring effect on the mind thut the discov- 
ery ofa green oasis produces on the traveller who 
is midway through an Arabian desert, It comes 











Wo may point to the national councils, to our | approach, and a silence settles over universal na- 


courts, to the highest professions—and among the | ture. 1 
naments which grace cither of those pub-| landscape, without 


an instance where individuals have been the carv- | clothe hill and dale, forest and garden-patch. ‘The 
ers of their own fortune, and who now occupy a] still pools and quiet streams #leaming in the wood- 
proud and distinguished plice amoug their fellow ; lands reflect every huo that the rainbow ever 

hey are your self-made men—men who | wears, intensified to a metallic or gemlike Drillian- 
sen solely through their own natural ener-| cy, Wo have gazed down into some of these litle 
gy and determination—who have asceuded the lud- | nooks of water, when the sun was blazing on the 


bies and emeralds and sapphires and amethysts, 


th 
++ WEALTH AND PoverTY.—The follow-| his feet. 
woods ut this season! The hickory is a pyramid of 
gold; the maple, a pile of blended gold and fire; 





ert dipped in the crimson tide of a Magenta, 2 Solfe- 


fortune, without money—and he very soon places | year with garlands brighter and gayer than those | of Edinburgh, celebcated throughout the world by 


hich festoon the brow of the summer itself. As 
by magic, the wailing winds are hushed at its 


in the 





Aolden veil shrouds every object 





ng the spleudid array of prismatic colors that 








der by slow degrees—but who, having attained the fol 
topmost round, may well look about, and pride | 1 
themselves upon their honorable and triumphant |b 


achievements. 


we they reflected, till it seemed as if we were 
looking into the entrance of Aladdin’s cave when 
his lamp first flashed upon the diamonds and ru- 


lat were piled up in bewildering magniticence at 
What magic is there in the grand old 





vile the leaves of the oak look as if fresh 


rino, or a Waterluo. Mingled with these, and 
bringing out the full force of the rich colors by 
contrast, stand the solemn cedars, the emerald 
spruces, and the dark green hemlocks; while be- 
tween the rugged trunks of the aged t shoot up 
the slender silver shafts of the young and graceful 
birches. 

A group of gentlemen clad_in the black gar- 
ments which modern bad taste has absurdly adopt- 
ed, seems singularly out of place in a wood path 
during the Indian summer. We always wish fora 
bevy of the warriors of old, with their tawny 
skins and high-colored feathers, and head trap- 
pings and glancing arms and resplendent wir- 
paint, On these quiet streams, under the gorgeous 
canopy of the forest foliage, the light bark canoe 
should be gliding, the dipping paddles held by 
young Indian maidens. Wesometimes conjure up 
these long-vanished figures, as we sit in a dreamy 
mood under the shadow of some old oak in the au- 
tumnal forest. Why would uot a picnic in Indian 
costume be a grand way of celebrating the Indian 
summer? 
With set of sun all this glorious vision disap-| 
pears—for it is the property of moonlight sudden- 
ly to strip the foliage of its splendid dyes. Even 
under the rays of a full moon, the autumnal tints 
ure all merged in a uniform green. But if it 
breaks the peculiar charm of the Indian summer, 
it beguiles our senses with the semblance of June, 
and so keeps up the magic mystery of this en- 
chanted and enchanting season of the year. 

















+++ THe WAY THE QUEEN TRAVELS IN- 
coc.—On Tuesday forenoon, says the Inverness 
(Scotland) Courier, a gentleman drove to the door 
of the comfortable inn or hotel known as the 
Grant's Arms, in the centre of the open square 
which constitutes the village of Grantown, the 
capital of Strathspey. He obtained audience of 
the landlady, Mrs. Glass, and said he wished to en- 
gage the whole house that night for a newly mar- 
ried couple and their suite. The worthy hostess 
demurred, as she might thus exclude some of her 
best customers; but the applicant was very civil ag 
well as urgent, and gave assurance that the party 
“was highly respectable.” There was no differ- 
ence as to terms, and Mrs. Glass wus told that she 
would be glad afterwards to know that she had 
stretched a point to accommodate the party. In 
these circumstances an arrangement was come to, 
and the occupants of the house at the time were 
politely requested to board out for the night. 
The principals arrived in the evening—apparent- 
ly quiet people, satisfied with everything and 
everybody ahout them, Ina newly marricd cou- 
ple euch equanimity might have heen expected, 
but this part of the affair was evidently a hoax, 
and had only the effect of raising conjecture as to 
who the party might be; but on this point all the 
attendants were dumb, Next morning at ten 
o’clock the carriages were at the door, and the 
strangers took their seats. 
All being ready to start, Mrs, Glass was culled 
for, and Lord Churchill complimented her on the 
cleanliness and order of her establishment. The 
strangers, he said, had been very comfortable, and 
the lady said she had never slept more soundly in 
her life.“ I may now tell you,” said his lordship, 
as the principal carriage drove away, “that you 
have been entertaining her most gracious Majesty 
the Queen and the Prince Consort. They do not 
| wish that to be known, however, until about ten 
minutes after they have left.” 
The royal party then drove toward Castle Grant, 
the residence of the earl of Seaficld, who, howev- 
is at prescnt at Balmacaan, in Glen Urqn- 
hart. They could not have done more than drive 
aronnd the park, as the carriages passed back 
through Grantown and took the road to Tomin- 
tonl, before the peoplo recovered from their sur- 
prise at hearing by whom dicy had been visited. 
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. ++ The Scorcen PantiamentT House. 
The life of Francis Jeffrey is introduced by a ve 
graphic and interesting sketch of the old Scottish 
Parliament Honse at Edinburgh, around which so 
many historical associations cluster. 

Some thirty years since we happened to visit 
the High Coutts of Sessions, held in Edinburgh, in 
the purlieus of the old Scotch Parliament House, 
These are the chict Jaw courts of Scotland; and 
though they are always objects of interest to a 
visitor, they were perhays more so at that time 
than they are now, in consequence of their being 
then professionally frequented by several men of 
world-wide reputation. We remember well the 
striking entrance to those courts; they occupy oue 
side of a square, opposite to the old cathedral 
church of Sr. Gile’s where Jenny Geddes initiated 
the great rebellion of two conturics back by hurl- 
ss y-stool”” at the head of the officiat- 
ishop, on his proposing to read the collect for 
the day. “ Diel colic (he wame o’ thee!” shouted 
Jenny, a8 she hurled her stool at the bishop; and 
from that point the revolution began. John Knox, 
atan earlier period, used to deliver his thrilling 
harangues in the same church; and in the space 
now forming the square—which was uscd as a 
cemetery previous to the Reformation—the mortal 
remains of (hat undaunted reformer was Inid; of 
whom the Repent Murray said, as he was lowered 
into his grave, “There lies one who never feared 
the face of man.” Another portion of the square 
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Scort’s novel of 


it. Entering the courts by a door! 








It is a noble hall, up- 
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Its lofty roof is oak, arched 

with gilt pendants in’ the style of Westminister 

Hall. This was the place in which the Svottish 

Parlinment held its sittings for about seventy 

years previous to the union. It was ina bustle, as 

it usual'y is during the sittings of the court, with 

advocates promenading in their wigs and gowns; | 
writers (Anglice solicitors), with their blue and red. 

bags crammed with bundles of legal documents, 

seudding hither and thither; li nts, With anx- 
jous countenances, collected in groups, anx 
discussing the progress of their “ cuse; 
above the din and hum which filled the hall the 
occasionally rose the loud voice of the criers, sum- 
moning the counsel in the different causes to ap- 
pear before their lordships. 











seesseee THE PotaR StaR.—The most remarka- 
ble among the northern constellations is that 
which is nearest to the north pole, and termed the 
litle bear, The last star of its tail is but two de- 
xrees from the pole; hence it is called the polar 








star. It is ensily distinguished from tho neighbor- 
ing stavs because it scarcely appears to change its 





position, and is always in the same part of the 
heavens, For though it revolves around tl pole, 
its motion is so sluw, and the circle that it de- 
scribes so small, as tobe scarcely perceptible. By 
this apparent fixity of situation it becomes a guide 
to travellers, and particularly to mariners who are 
sailing on the open seas, Before the discovery of 
the compass sailors had no surer guide than the 
polar star; and even now, when the sky is serene, 
they repose in many cases with greater certainty 
upon the direction of this star than upon the m 
netic needie. The advantages which we de 
from the polar star, naturally lead us to the con 
eration of that moral guide, and inestimable gift 
that God has bestowed upon us, his Word, and 
particularly the Gospel, which points out to us 
with unerring certainty the path we ought to fol- 
low, and the true course in which to steer in life’s 
stormy ocean, through the gloom that darkens 
our path. Without such a faithful guide we should 
wander in uncertainty and never find the path that 
leads to God and celestial glory. In the Divine 
Revelation alone do we find a certain ond invaria- 
ble rule, by which we may pursue, with courage 
and assiduity, the race that is sect before us, and 
accomplish it with joy and felicity. The preced- 
ing reflection upon ihe polar star‘is also calculated 
to make us admire the goodness of God, who, by 
the position and the courso of tho stars, has given 
us the means of knowing the times, places, and 
the different points of the heavens. An astrono- 
mer, though in an unknown country, can, by 
means of the stars, know where he is; and can in- 
form himsell of the month, the day, and the hour, 
with the same certainty as if he had consulted the 
most correct time-picce. If, for instance, we ob- 
serve that the stars every day are seen four min- 
utes svoner, at the same place where they were on 
the precc ding evening, we know that in a montb it 
will amount to two hours. Thus, the star thet we 
see on the evening of the 20th of December, atten 
o’clock, in a certain part of the heavens, will be 
seen on the 20th of January exactly in the same 
place at eight o'clock, so perfect in all its move- 
ments is the horologe of the planetary system. 




















SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. — The 
correspondent of the London Times writes in a re- 
cent letter that M. Katery, one of the guardians of 
the Paris Catacombs, wishing to have a lock 
changed in one of the galleries, went down with 
atocksmith, his apprentice and an architect. Car- 
rying alighted candle, he conducted these three 
persons to a distance of more than 2 quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the entrance. Incredible as it 
appears, the candle was unprotected by a lantern, 
and none of the party had matches!) They had 
scarcely reached the spot w! 
when a puff of air extingui: : 
dark there was little bope of retracing their steps, 
for the turns and windings were numerous. | It 
was more likely they would get deeper into the 
labyrinth. | Nevertheless, Katery, Judging that 
from the point where they were it was impossible 
anybody could hear them, bade his companions 
follow him, and sought his way out. But after 
vroping for several hours in profound darkness 
he felt it was a ho,eless case, so he called a halt, 
and the four men strained their lungs in shouting 
for help. Hour after hour passed, and no succor 
came or sound replied. At last, towards two 
o’clock in the morning, when they had been for 
eleven hours in this immense subterranean graye- 
yard, when they were exhausted by fatigue and 
hunger, and tormented by the fear of bemg for- 
gotten, they suddenly heard a voice inquiring what 
they wero doing there. Some matches were 
thrown down to them, and’the candle was lighted. 
‘They found they were just below the street of Du- 
y Trouin. Itappeared that 2 compositor going 
home in that street at the still hour of two 
A.M, heard faint cries, which seemed to come 
trom beneath bis feet. In the noisy daytime they 
would have been inaudible. Unable to account 
for the phenomenon, he hurried off to the nearest 
police station, whence some sergens de ville accom- 
panicd him to the spot. These men knew that the 
Catacombs passed under t street, aud it was 
through a dreught-hole nearly opposite the com- 
positor’s honse that they were able to communicate 
with the prisoners. 






















serseees SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR Foop. 
—A committe of the Humane Society of France, 
cager to prevent the infliction of unnecessary pain 
on the domestic animals l by man for suste- 
nance, have been making researches for a mode of 
painless extinction to replace the rude system now 
in use ac the Parisian allatioirs, which is based on 
usage rather than on humanity or convenience, 
It cannot be disputed that in the slauzhter-houses 
of London, even more than in those of Paris, inof- 
sive animals are subjected to much pain that 
ht he, should be, avoided, through the ig- 
norace, indifference or lack of skill of those into 
whose hands they fall, and that svenes daily oceur 

















in the season of decay, but it decorates the dying 











was formerly occupied by the old jail or Tolbooth 





| marked by cruelty that would arouse the indigna- 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” | tion of the publi¢ were they re is 
But it had been demolished some years before tho! treatment of cattle during thei 
period of our vi: 
in the southwest corner of the square, and cr 
hiding the outlines or disguis- | ing a spacious vestibule, we passed throa;th a pair! 
of folding doors, and found ourselves in the fa- 
mous Purliament House. 
wards of one hundred and twenty fect long, and 
about fifty wide. 


vealed, 

transi 
county markets to the slaughter houses 
troplis is such that only Jong habit can harden o 
Man to witness it without uneasiness and shame; 
and certainly an uneasy, feverish condition must 
thereby be induced in the hapless beasts that can- 
not be other than prejudicial to the consumers of 
their flesh, The mode of slaughtering proposed 
by the French committee as that shown by their 
researches to be the most speedy and painless, is 
the introduction of air into the veins. This checks 
immediately the vital action, by causing conges- 
tion of the blood, and in uo way deteriorates the 
quality of the careass. The French papers rather 
curiously parade this as a late discovery of a med- 
ical mun; whereas every farrier in England is fa- 
miliar with the fuct in own practice; for, when 
it is necessary to killa horse from humane mo- 
tives, the specdiest way is to open a vein, and ap- 
plying the lips to the wound, blow lightly into it, 
when the animal will fall dead immediaty, as 
though struck by appolexy, as indeed, in such a 
case, it is. 















sessress ARNOLD'S Love or Home.— Smiles 
speaks of the attachment which the excellent and 
lamented Dr. Arnold of Rugby felt for the beauties 
of his home. It reminds us of what Berwick, who 
was animated hy a similar spirit, said— TE had 
rather herd sheep on Micklebank Brae than be 
premier of England.” 

Interested as Arnold was in the ongoings of the 
outer world, he intensely enjoyed his own family 
and fireside, At Laleham, at Rugby, but above 
all in his country home at Fox How, near Rydal, 
in Westmoreland, his heart ran over with expres- 
sions of joy and deep delight. Fox Dow was the 
paradise to which he retreated from the turmoil 
of the world. “It is with a mixed feeling of 
solemnity and tenderness,” he said, “that I regard 
my mountain nest, whose surpassing sweetness, I 
think I may safely say, adds a positive happiness 
to every one of my waking hours passed in it.” 
When absent from Fox How, it “dwelt on his 
memory as a vision of Deanty from one vacation 
to another;” end when present there, he felt that 
“no hasty or excited admiration ofa tourist could 
be compared with the homely delight of having 
the montains and streams as familiar objects, con- 
nected with all the enjoyments of home, one’s 
family, one’s books, and one’s friends.” Among 
the delicious scenery of Italy he suid, that “if ho 
stayed more than a day at the most beautiful spot 
in the world, it would only bring on a longing for 
Fox How,” and ic was his repeated wish thar, 
when he died, “his bones should go to Grasmere 
churchyard, to lic under the yews which Words- 
worth planted, and to have the Rotha, with its 
deep and silent pools, passing by.” 











seeeeses Witp Fown.—High up in the Nile 
valley birds of similar propensities enjoy much 
greater safety and freedom than in Europe. The 
river is there cnguged in creating the country is is 
hereafter to fertilize. Spreading into immeuse ex- 
panses, and following no certain channel, it stag- 
Nates amid whole forests of rushes, recds and oth- 
er aquatic plants, ore stems arrest the silt 
which the water holds in suspense, and precip 
tates it to the bottom, where it constitutes, layer 
on layer, the foundation of some future Egypt. 
Here is the very paradise of wild fowl. Sometimes 
near the edge of the water you behold the long- 
legged flamingo standing knce-decp in the flood, 
and appearing like the fragment of a rainbow 
with its gorgeous and brilliant colors, satis! ing 
his humble appetite with sundry kinds of mud= 
ish. The natives entertain strange notions of this 
bird. Believing in the doctrine of metempsyrho- 
sis, they assert that itis animated by the soul of 
a great and proud sultan of the Indies, who, in 
punishment of bis vanity, was transformed into a 
bird, and allowed to retain the splendor of his cos- 
tume, banished for many thousand years into the 
wastes of Africa, All around amid the tults of 
luxuriant vegetation you perceive specks of water 
fowl; ducks fat as the tea) of Winnebago lake, 
herons, storks, pelicans, wild geese, the white rice 
birds, the black ibis—no longer seen below the eat- 
aracts—with many other kinds, for which our 
northern vocabulary has no names. These birds 
convert such swamps, half mud, half water, into 
breeding-places; and therefore, as your boat 
moves hither and thither among the matted xquat- 
ic verdure, you behold their large eggs, glossy 
white or blue, shining forth between the routs of 
the plunts, which at a later period swarm with 
Young nurslings of all hues, 
na 
CHILDHOOD. 
66 [TOW beautiful! » eang out a girl, 
H ‘A fairy girl ot ply” : 
As bounding forth ehe plucked the fowers 
‘That bloomed beride her way— 
“Qn, they shall deck my flowing bair— 
ow lovelier far they are 
Than any gold or diamoud stone 
‘Lhat ever sparkled there.” 




































That voice—what music in its tone— 
So silvery and clear: 

Like thiillings. wild)y beautiful, 
‘That hawut the dreamer's ear! 

That step—low airy in its grace, 
And tawn-Jike in its glide; 

*Twas motion’s poetry " indeed, 
Earth’s idol oues outvied. 





And oh, the mine of feeling pure 
Within her deep dark eye? 
That met the gaze, as a earkling etar 
Of southern evening sky— 
And her coral) dips, with the hue and play 
Ot moruing’s early smiie, 
Told of the epitit shadowless, 
Undimmea by care or guile! 


O. childhood— holy, beautiful, 
I weep your tender pride; 
For al} too soon its light ix quenched— 
And thou to heaven allied! 
And Time a epoiler sure thou art 
To mar eo biight-a thing, 
And blight 0 fair a vision 
As life within its epring. 





J. A. Mayszg. 
No age, sex, or condition is above or hclow the 


absolute necessity of modesty, but without it ove 
is vastly bencath the rank of man, 
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1. Come with me amid the scenes,love, Where we two were wont to roam ; Where our vast fa farewell was spoken, would bid thee welcome home. Lay in 
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trustful, ling’ring pressure, As of old, thine hand in mine; Once again, — Penmnest gazing, Let mine eyes, love, question thine. Tell me if in distant wand’rings,O’er the 
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wide and troubled sea, In the lone- ly midnight watching, Have thy tho'ts oe home to = ? 
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ee Ne, es. 
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2. 
Sadly life with me has fleeted, I have watch’d in patient sadness, 
And its many changes seem, Many a wild and stormy night. 
Since the moment that we parted, Still one tho’t had pow’r to cheer me, 
Like a sad and troubled dream. Tn the hour of sharpest pain ; 
List’ning to the tempest’s raging, *Twas the mem’ry of thy promise,— 


By the embers’ flick’ring light, Trust me, we shall meet again. 
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EFFIE GRAVES, 
THE SPRITE OF OAKWOOD HALL. 


BY MISS EMMA LYON. 





Chapter XXXV.—Hope and Sunlight. 
( ENTLY THE 
summer moon 
streamed down 
on the streets of 
Baltimore, bath- 
ing the convent 
walls in a wave- 
less sea of soft, 
mist-like splen- 
dor, as, removed 
from its shad- 
ows beneath the 
sycamore tree, 
that hung its 
tasseled branch- 
es over the iron 
enclosure that 
surrounded the 
pbuilding and ad- 
jacent grounds, 
two slight forms 
sat, twined in 
each other’s 
arms, and two 
pairs of tearful 
eyes looked up 
upon the evening air was 
borne the plaintive pealing of an organ from the 
chapel of worship, whence the nuns where assem- 
bled, accompanied by the subdued voices of the 
choir, as they chanted a yesper hymn; and Let- 
tice Guizelle dropped her head upon her compan- 
jon’s shoulder as she whispered,— 

“Oh! Effie, you don’t know how often I think 
of our two mothers in Heaven; and the oftener f 
think of them the more I believe that they watch 
over us from their home in the sky. There is no 
still, soft night like this when 1 don’t think about 
them who are both so happy now; and it does not 
make me feel bad, for I know they are at peace.” 

“T know that my mother is at rest; but it may 
be that the tortured spirit of my poor wretched fa- 
ther still lingers on earth, chained to its prison of 
clay, and wreathing bencath the goadings of mad- 
ness.” 

‘The gate that was near them was quickly un- 
latched and swung back on its hinges, and Let- 
tice sprang to her feet as she heard the voice of 
David Adams. 

“Oh! Effie, our kind old friend has come, anda 
woman is with him. It must be Selicia,” exclaimed 
the girl, breathlessly; and with an eager step she 
glided forward to meet the new comers. 

She glanced shyly into the woman’s face as she 
gave her hand to David, aud turning around, he 
said. 

s Here, Selicia, this is Lettice, our Marion’s 
child; and ours to take care of, if she willlet us— 
yes, ours, forshe is a dear child, and has her moth- 
er’s ways, if she does not inherit her face.” 

Selicia tenderly embraced and kissed the young 
girl, saying, in a voice choked with emotion, 

“Dear little Lettice, you shall be to me what 
your mother was long years ago. But where is 
Etfie, your friend?” 

“Here,” replied Lettice, leading the woman to 
the spot where Effic Graves still sat, and pausing 
as the gaze of Sclicia Adams rested on the auburn 
rinylets before her. 

David Adams leaned his head against atree near 
by, and sobbed aloud as Effie arose to her feet, and 
with a sudden exclamation of impatience, spoke. 

“Tell her, Selicia—yes, tell her all, and remove 
the load of sorrow from her mind.” 

The woman’s calmness quite forsook her, and 
stretching out her arms, she said, tremulously, 

“You do not know mo? but I have held your 
mother in my arms, and her head has been pil- 
lowed upon my breast. Come, and let me em- 
brace the dear daughter of my long-lost May.” 

Effie took one step forward, and sho was clasped 
cluse to Selicin Adam’ heart, as she kissed the 
snowy forehead, and smoothed the glossy tres 
o” hair that waved around it. |“ Sweet on 












into the sky. Faintly 














said, with pitying tenderness, “ you have suffered 
so long, and with such intense pain; but God hus ' 









in mercy brought me to your side, and I can 
breathe to you words of hope.” 

Quickly she released her and led her to the ru- 
ral seat beneath the leafy sycamore, whero she 
bade her be seated; and taking Lettice by the 
hand, David Adams walked leisurely away to an- 
other part of the yard, while Effie gazed at her 
companion with surprised eagerness. 

“You know my mother. Oh! tell me, can you 
say one comforting word of my father?” cried 
she, wringing hor hands. 

Selicia Adams looked pityingly at the young 
girl as she replied, 

“Tt was to speak of him that I came to you now, 
and I warn you to be calm, and let no sudden sur- 
prise unnerve you.” 

“Tecan bear it. Do I not know the mantle of 
darkness that overshadowed him, and will soon 
wrap mein its folds? and can I not bear anything? 
Oh! tell me, is he dead?” 

“ Effie, be calm; control your excited mind, and 
listen to me. Your father lives!” 

“Lives, and a maniac! Ah! that I could die 
this moment, if, by so doing, I might lesson his 
misery. Oh! not for myself would I pray and 
mourn, but for him—the author of my being—my 
poor, sorrowing parent.” And the agonized girl 
clasped her hands tightly together, moaning fran- 
ticaliy, 

“Effie, my child, I beseech you to quiet your 
agitation, for I have much to tell you,” said Seli- 
cin Adams, emphatically. Your futher is not 
mad, nor has he ever been deprived of reason.” 

Effie sprang to her feet with a flushed brow, ex- 
claiming, 

“Do not mock me! Oh! do not, for this cannot 
betrue. I have the written declaration of my fos- 
ter-mother that the nurse who gave me to her 
averred that my veins were impregnated with he- 
reditary insanity, and I dare not believe other- 
wise, 

“You may believe otherwise, my child, for it 
was me who placed you in the arms of Annie 
Graves; and, though I believed the words that I 
repeated to her were true, they were not, and you 
are free from the shadow of that withering afflic- 
tion,’ 

“Do you speak truly, and with no possibilily of 
doubt?” asked Effie, as she trembled with uucon- 
trollable agitation. 

“Truly, and with unquestionable assurance,” 
rejoined Selicia Adams. 

There was an instant of stillness; and then Effie 
burst into a wild torrent of tears, and sank upon 
the bench at Selicia’s side with sobs of gratitude 
and ejaculations of gladness. At last she raised 
her head and said, in a low voice, 

cot nere is my only living parent, and who is 
he 

“Yas not your heart told you ere this?” re- 
turned her faithful nurse, “ Who watched over 
you as the child of his adoption—gave you love, 
kindness, and parental solicitude—gratifying your 
every wish, and uttering reproof with gentle decis- 
iveness ?” 

“Uncle! my dear, noble guardian!” said Effie, 
wonderingly. “ But who has told you of my past 
life?” 

“ Lettice confided your history to my husband, 
and from him I reccived it. Effie, dear Mfie, the 
little Italian girl, who has been your faithful friend 
in your deep trouble, is your own cousin—the 
child of your mother’s twin-sister, aud Forrest 
Sherwood is your father!” 

The young girl drew her breath quick and short 
through her parted lips, and she fixed her clear 
grey eyes upon Selicia Adams’ face, and she spoke 
hurriedly, 

“ But uncle—Mr. Sherwood—was never mar- 
ried?” 

“is marriage in not known in America, but it 
took place in London, where you was born, and 
your sweet mother die 2 

An expression of deep and tranquil joy over- 
spread Effie’s face, giving to her features a ra- 
diance of beauty that seemed too bright for earth, 
as she threw her arms around the neck of her 
friend, and pressed a fervent kiss upon her 
wrinkled cheek. 

“May God bless you, my true and affectionate 
nurse, for you never forgot the babe of your loved 
May; and it is your hand that has lifted the cur- 
tain of dark gloom from my future, letting the 
soft sunshine fall upon my pathway with glorious 
effulgence. But tell me, did my father know that 
this little sprite, whom he had adopted, was bis 
only daughter?” 

«Alas! no. [ad he dreamed of such a thing 
your sorrow would have been spared; but he did 





‘not; and I, having heard a rumor of his death, be- 
lieved it until David found you in this city, and | 


learned from Lettice what he had before heard— 





that a man named Forrest Sherwood was living 
near Philadelphia. And now, my child, I prom- 
ised your father, when I left him two days ago, 
that { would find his long-lost daughter, and send 
her to him immediately. [did not teil him that 
lis roof had sheltered, and his hand caressed your 
sunny curls, and that Effie Graves was his own 
child; nor will I tell you the cause of his belief in 
the presence of insanity when he bade you fare- 
well, and placed you in my arms, that you might 
be carried from his sight and knowledge. These 
explanations will be given when you both meet 
face to face, which will be in a few days, for you 
must go to Philadelphia in haste.” 

Effie turned as a fairy-like step came bounding 
toward them, and Lettice Guizelle rushed into her 
arms with enthusiastic joy. 

“You are my own cousin, and [always knew it, 
for my heart said so when I first saw you. ont 
won’t we be so happy when —” ‘The rest of the 
sentence wus lost in the multitude of fierce car 
es that followed, and it was with ditticulty that E! 
fie extricated herself from the vice-like hugs that 
encircled her. 

David Adams took his wifo’s hand in his own 
with chowery, eyes. 





happiest night of my life, and I never wish to see 
more solid pleasure on earth—no, lot on earth, for 
if [should I could never reconcile myself to death. 
Tam out of the power of King Alcohul, and you 
are with me once more, never to leave me again in 
life. Was there ever more cause for gladness ?” 

“Not for me, David,” roplicd Selicia Adams, 
thankfully. 

“Nor for me!” echoed Effie, with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Nor me!” chimed in Lettice, with a caper of 
agility that provoked a smile from the whole group. 

« We should hold to-morrow us a day of thanks- 
giving,” suggested Effie, with a low, iusisal 
laugh. 

“Oh, that’s good!” cried Lettice; “and I'll 
make a proclamation, for I’m Governor of this es- 
tablishment.” 

“ Hush, Lettice!” interposed Effie, “the Abbess 
will think Gabriel is coming.” 

“ Itis almost midnight, and you must go with us 
to our boarding-place, so that you cun get ready 
to start for Philadelphia to-morrow afternoon,” 
paid Selicia Adams, addressing Ete. 

“Yes, yes,” said her husband, “ you must both 
go with us, for you shall spend no more hours in 
this dark old convent—no, not another hour, for [ 
won’t think of such a thing. Just run in and say 
good bye to the Abbess, and get your clothes; we 
will wait for you, and then we can all go together 
toa more congenial place.” 

Lettice was delighted with the idea of quitting a 
place that had always been viewed with a feeling 
of unconquerable repugnauce; and the two cousius 
entered the building where they had spent three 
long and weary weeks, and where the Lady Ab- 
bess awaited their appearance, that sho might lock 
the doors and retire torest. {In a few words Effie 
explained to her the joyous imformation that had 
been imparted to her, and signified her intention 
of departing frcm the convent that night. With a 
sigh the Abbess heard this sudden determination. 

“Trejoice that you have found a father, but 
my hopes will be doomed to disappointment,” she 
said, sadly. “Thad thought to win you over to 
our faith, and persuade you to live the life of a re- 
cluse within the sacred solitude of a cloister; but 
it the world still has allurements for you, and the 
{uscinations of society still charm your soul with 
intoxicating delusion, I cannot expect to detain 
you, and so [ bid you farewell. Go, and may you 
be less miserable than thousands of those who 
quent vain places of amusement, and freely parti 
ipate in the pleasures of vanity.” 

“Much obliged,” said Lettice, who saw that the 
latter part of the address was intended for her as 
well as Effie; and with a grave courtesy she bound- 
ed off to their room, to collect tozether their arti- 
cles of wearing apparel and the mahogany box that 
had accompanied Effie through every vicissitude of 
her changeful life since she had first left her 
home. 

When the girls were in readiness they left the 
house and ran towards the gate, where David 
Adams and his wife stood waiting for them. 

“What makes you lock so sober?” asked Effie. 

“T just huppened to think that you are going 
away to-morrow, and I shall beso lonesome here 
with David and Selicia Adams.” 

“You are not going to stay here, little cousin; 
you have stood by ine when [ way almost heart- 
broken; and, now that joy hus come back to me, 
Lshall not cust you off like a worn and worthless 
rment; so dry those tears and think that you 



























ig a happy night for me, Selicia—yes, the ; 


Like a gleam of clear sunlight through the fall- 
ing of an April shower seemed the stile that broke 
over the child’s face as she clasped Effie’s hand. 

“Twas afraid you wouldn’t need me, and 1 
would only be a burdeu to you, for I can’t take 
care. of, you now as I did when you felt so bad 
nights.’ 

“You never could be a burden to me, Lettie; for 
have you not done everything for me; and dol 
not owe you a world or gratitude for your kind- 
ness? Don’t think of such a thing again,” said 
Effie, affectionately, as they ascended the steps of 
the small house where David Adams boarded. 

That night Effie’s dreams were of glee and hap- 
piness, and her first sensation, upon awaking on 
the following morning, was a security of peace—a 
perfect rest from grief, The tempest had pa ed 
by, and the rainbow of youthful hope, tinted with 
hues of love and bliss, triumphantly spanned the 
transparent sky. Only by the brilliancy of that 
bow of hope was she reminded of the storm that 
had threatened such terrific devastation to her 
young heart, and the past sccined a long and 


j dreadful vision when viewed by the light of her 


present gladness, Shall we wonder that she 
thought of Clarence Le Grange, and dwelt in fancy 
upon her meeting with him? She ltttle dreamed. 
‘that, in a gloomy prison, far from home and 
friends, he waited in suspense the trial that would, 
with but litle doubt, condymn him to an iguo- 
minious death. 





Chapter XXXVI.—Father and Child. 
HE dazzling orb of day had mounted high in the 
heavens, and wus slowly sinking towards the 
west when a carriage paused at the foot of the hill 
below Oakwood Hall, from which Littie and Let- 
tice alighted. With intuitive delicacy Lettie 
urged Effie to go on, while she would walk to the 
bank of the river and rest awhile; intending td re- 
main there until the meeting of the father and 
danghter was over, and their first emotion had 
subsided. 

Etffie’s heart throbbed wildly with expectation as 
she ascended the hill and lifted the latch of the 
gate that opened upon the lawn. ‘The quiet still- 
ness of @ summer's afternoon reigned supreme 
throughout the familiar grounds, and she slowly 
walked up the path and gained the piazza without 
attracting the attention of any one. Glancing 
through the open door, she saw that there was 10 
one in the hall, and with 2 hesitating step Ete ap- 
proached the library. The door was unclosed, and 
gently pushing it open, she stepped in. At the 
further end of the room, with his elbow resting on 
the window sill, ensconsed in the old fashioned re- 
cess, with the crimson curtains looped widely 
back, sat Forrest Sherwood, in a deep, absorbing 
reverie. Breathlessly sho approsched him, and 
laid her tremulous hand upon his shoulder. He 
started, and their eyes met. 

“ Father, my own father, your child has come!” 
whispered Effie, as she sank into his aris. 

There was a silent wonder in the searching look 
that he cast into her palo face; and then tho reve- 
tlation burst upon his heart as he pressed his lips 
to her brow and cheek; and with one long pas- 
sionate embrace, Forrest Sherwood exclaimed, 
with emotion, 

“My darling daughter, thank God for this!” 

An hour was spent in tender communion; and 
then, at Effie’s request, Mr. Sherwood told her of 
his life, and of the curse that had nearly caused 
hum to destroy it. 


“twas born in England, at Sherwood Custle—a 


place much resembling Oakwood, and situated at 
some distance from London. It was there that I 
remained during my boyhood, under the super- 
vision of a private tutor and the watchful care of 
my parents. My father was kind, thouph habit- 
ually reserved and grave, and loved him with 
reverential awe; but towards my mother I enter- 
tained different feclings. I could not understand 
her; and her manner to me, always cold and un- 
gracious, was sometimes absolutoly morose and 
sullen, LIhad one sister, and her I loved with 
strange idolatry. She was many years younger 
than [, but I delighted to hold her in my arms, 
and twine her baby ringlets around my ‘careless 
fingers as she lisped my uame in playful accents. 
My mother’s conduct regarding her two children 
was a perfect enigma that I could not solve. She 
worshipped little Alice, and was never weary of 
caressing her; but in the midst of my sister’s 
childish gice [ could see her turn away, and, while 
an expression of more than mortal agony con- 
j Yulsed her features, clasp her hands wildly across 
_ her heart, moving her white lips spasmodically; 
‘but if T approached her, ant inquired the cause of 
her pain, I was coldly—almosi distiustfully re- 
pulsed, and sent from her prexei Ldid nat 
‘think that she meant to be unkind to me, but it 
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seemed as if she could not help it; and, as I grew 
older, I felt more keenly that I was anloved by the 
one who should have loved me most. 

“At last Iwas sent away to school, and years 
passed before [saw my homeagain. During that 
time my father died, and my mother mourned with 
unconsolable grief. I can well remember the day 
that Treturned from abroad, and wandered through 
the halls of the dear old castle, with swoct sister 
Alice pratiling at my side; and I shall never for- 
yet the fierce contraction of my mothor’s forehead 
when I met hor gaze, and the agonized way in 
which she looked first at me and then at Alice, as 
she welcomed me to iy home. [was twenty- 
three years of age now, and Alice was fourteen; 
aud I took delight iu teaching and reading to her, 
and watching the unfolding of her young mind 

She used often to spexk of our nearest neighbor, 
Sir Harry Lyle, and his berutiful twin daughters 
arion and May. 

“One day, when we were oat riding, we met 

May Lisle; and, from the moment in which [ first 

suw her, I loved her. Soon we were on intimately 

siting terms, and the two sisters formed agreen- 

ble companions for Alice. They were seventecn 

years of age, aud resembled cach other so much 

in person that many of thvir acquaintances distin- 

guished one from the other with difficulty; but 

there was a difference in their characters. Both 

were courageous, fearless, and playful in disposi- 

tion; but May was more gentle and forgiving, and 

more thoughtful of the comfort and happiness of 

her friends. She returned my affection, and we 

were engaged to be married, when my mother, 

whose health had been failing for some time, an- 

nounced to me that she was going to journey for 

its restoration, and should Jeave Alice in my care. 

It was while she was gone that, yielding to my ur- 

gent solicitations, May gave me her hand, and for 

afew short months my happiness was complete. 

But, when my mother again returned, there was 

an unnatural look in her dark eye, and a feverish 

glow upon her cheek. “She had been home but a 

week when she summoned me to her chamber, 

aud, with a wild incoherence of manner, told me 

that the curso that had destroyed her father’s 

family had settled upon her, and that fatal symp- 

toms of the growth of the hereditary insanity that 

was sown in her nature had already made unmis- 

takable development. I cannot dwell upon this 

awfal period in my life. [strove to keep this 

from Muy, for I feared its knowledge would prove 

fatal to her in her delicate state of health, and my 

mother became a violently raving maniac. For 

six months only did she remain in this dreadful 

condition before her slender constitution sank un- 

der the ravages of the fearful affliction, and death 

released her from her sufferings. 

“Tt was not umil our darling Alice became a 




















victim to the same mental disease that May be- 


came aware of the awful certainty that the mad- 
ness of my mother was heredijary; and, as I 
feared, the stroke was too heavy for her to bear. 
She faded rapidly away like a withering rose; and 
when you was born, and she had gazed with tear 
ful eyes upon your baby face, she ressed her lips 
to your cheek, and, with a weary smile upon her 
face, motioned her faithful nurse to take you away, 
Then, with her head resting upon my breast, and 
her thin hand clasped in my own, she remained 
silent for 2 moment. I looked down into her 
pale, wan face, and she was nol dead, but immor- 
tal. 
The strong man paused and brushed away the 
tears that fell upon Effie’s head, and she nestled 
close to his heart; then, in a wavering tone, he 
continued, : 
“We were in London; for, after my mother’s 
death, the gloom of the old homestead was intoler- 
able; and, after [had seen the sweet face of my 
- angel wife for the last time, and the funcral over, 
my agony was overpowering. Poor Alice was 
kept closely confined; and, as Ithought of her aw- 
ful situation, my blood curdled with horror, for I 
believed her fate must be mine also. 
“A week passed by, and I was wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excited frenzy. I called Se- 
Jicia Adams to me and placed you in her arms. 
She had heen the attendant of the two sisters un- 
til May’s marriage, when she left Marion to come 
und live with her. Marion was now married to 
an Itulian artist, and had gone far from her old 
home, go that Selicia aud her husband were re- 
tained in my service. I entrusted you to this 
faithful woman’s care, bidding her remove you so 
far from me that you might never know Of the 
horror thut lingered over your father. Your dear 
mother’s picture and a tress of her hair, with some 
drawings executed by ber, were placed in the ma- 
hogany box that your step-mother, Mrs. Graves, 
gave to you; and with an anguish-stricken heart 
T bade you furewell, hoping that I was saving you 
from a life of misery. Selicia Adams departed 
from my presence, and I never met her again till 
ashort time ago, when she brought me tidings of 
my lost darling, though I searched for her many 
jong and weary months. . f 
“Two years after your mother’s death I closed | i 
sweet Allie’s eyes, and she was placed in the fam- 
ily vault by her mother and father’s side. Then, 
and not till then, did I Icarn that she whom [ had 








father’s second wife and my step-mother, and [ 
was free from the dark bane of her existence. 
Now [ could account for my mother's strange be- 
havior to me; and while I hewailed the past, my 
heart yearned for my child—my litre, helpless 
daughter—whom I had sent out in the cruel 
world a friendless orpban. I commenced my 
search for Selicia Adams, but sho was not to be 
found, At last, by dint of untiring perseverance, 
T tracked her to America; aud selling my proper- 
ty, with the exception of the old ancestral home, 
Sherwood Castle, { crossed the ocean and renewed 
my search. I purchased this estate and Hall be- 
cause it so much resembled my English home; 
and here [ lived, making fruitless journeys and ¢s- 
tublishing agents in all of the principal eastern 
and middle cities, who were instructed to find 
your nurse. ‘The first gleam of sunshine that 
glanced across my Way was the coming of my lit- 
tle sprite to Oakwood; and now, after a separa- 
tion of eighteen years, we meet, knowing that we 
are father and child. Oh! could this have been 
revealed to us five years ago, when you first came 


“ They are past now, dearest father,” whispered 
Efiie, “und the future shall atone for them. But 
there is anuther who has come with me to share 
your love. Lettice Guizelle, Auut Marion’s or- 
phan child, who has stood by my side in my deep- 
est grief, and heen my sole earthly comfort.” 
“And where is she? Selicia told me of her, but 
I did not expect to find her with my daughter.” 
“She is waiting by the river side for the first 
emotion of our mecting to pass away,” raid Ettic; 
age at this moment a girlish voice spoke at the 
door, 

“ May I come, Effie?” And as Effie sprang for- 
ward to lead the little girl in, she said, half timid- 
ly, “I want to see Uncle Forrest and tell him how 
much [ love him already.” 

“And he loves you in return,” said Mr. Sher- 
wood, as he encircled the slight form in his arms 
and tenderly caressed the orphan. 

They were interrupted by the appearance of 
Aunt Kitty Conway upon the threshold. With a 
scream of joy she stepped forward and caught Ef 
tie’s hand. 

“Oh! bless you, my dear, dear, Miss Effic. 
You’ye come back to us once more, and we shall 
be so happy.” 

Chloc was attracted to the library by the house- 
keeper’s shriek of gladness, und Ann followed 
her, while poor Effie was covered with caresses 
and endearing epithets by the rejoicing group. In 
the midst of it all Nicholas made his appearance, 
and, with an awkward shake of Effio’s proffered 
hand, exclaimed, 

“Good gracious! if I don’t thank the Lord for 
this, to-night, may I be shot.” 

When Mr. Sherwood informed him that she was 
his own daughter, turning a varicty of somer- 
saults through the hall, he plunged recklessly 
from the piazza into the lawn, shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Three cheers for Mr. Sherwood! 
three cheers for Miss Effie! three cheers for every- 
body!” 
Effie would have been aimost wild with happi- 
ness, but for a few anxious thoughts regardiny 
Clarence Le Grange, who, as her uncle informed 
her, was in California —driven thither by her snd- 
den flight. Then followed an account of the dis- 
appearance of Adelle and the deception of her 
mother, who was residing in a retired part of 
Philadelphia; with the elopement and marriage 
of the foppish Mr. Beardsley — alias Chauncey 
Ashley — to all of which Effie listened with amaze- 
ment. 


Chapter XXXVII.—The Murderer’s Death. 


ws an_author’s privilege, we transport our- 
selves from happiness to sorrow — from Effie 
in her love-lighted home, to her betrothed husband. 
in his lonely prison. The trial was over. Sus- 
pense was at anend. And, in spite of the earnest 
laborg of Frank Copley to save his friend from his 
impending doom, Clarence Le Grange was convict- 
ed and sentenced, and in thirty days the execu- 
tion was to take place. There was no more doubt 
—no more fears,—for the certainty of his dreadful 
fate lay immovably before him, and it could not 
be averted by any exertion or sacrifice on the part 
of his sorrowing friend. Nothing that friendship 
could suggest, or sympathy dictate, had been 
spared to secure an impartial trial and find a clue 
that might bring the real criminal to punishment, 
and thus save the innocent one, on whom strong 
suspicions of guilt were ffxed; but no trace of 
Adelle Ashley could be found; and the little evi- 
dence that could be produced in favor of Clarence 
had not the weight of a straw when thrown into 
the scales of justice. Innocence seemed impossi- 
ble when the testimony was brought forward; and 
the crowd of spectators who were present at the 
trial had little compassion or sympathy for the 
young man who was s0 soon to meet with death 
upon the gallows. 

It was three days after the sentence had been 
pronounced, and within his condemned cell the 
accused sat, with thoughts of the past crowding 
through his mind. He was surprised when the 
warden ushered in a young lady, dressed in deep 
mourning and closely veiled; but his surprise 
changed to complete amazement when the veil was 
thrown back, and he beheld the pale face of’ Adelle 
Ashley. Slowly advancing, she sank into a chair 
and glanced around her with a shudder, 

“ Adelle!” said Clarence, in a low, firm voice. 
“Yes,I am Adelle—and here in this prison, 
where I should have been instead of you,” re- 
plied she, faintly. 

Clarence fixed his eyes upon her countenance, 
and saw that some great woo was gnawing at her 
heart, as he said— 

“Your sufferings have been as ficrce as mine. 
though you have eluded the appearance of guilt.” 
“ And now [have a remorseless enemy near me, 
who will soon claim me as his victim,” said 
Adelie, with a shudder of' terror. 

“ Who is he?” 

“Death.” 

“ Death!” repeated the young man, as he looked 
in her wild, dark eyes. 

“ Yes, itis death, and in such a form that the 


stoutest soldier of the battle field would quai] be- 
fore it! 
been taught to call mother sustained only inname| would I be executed this night if it would save 
that endearing relation towards me. She was my) me from my fate. I would have killed myself; 


Ob! Clarence Le Grange, how gladly 


but, with all my bold fearlessness, I dared not do 
that; and I can but wait a doom morc horrible 
than that which I sent upon Walter Lee.” 

She wrung her hands convulsively, while deep- 
seated despair was depicted on every lineament of 
her pule face, 

“What is it that will be more dreadful than the 
murder of my friend?” asked Clarence. 

Adelle threw back her shawl, and unfastening 
her gossamor undersleeve, shoved it up, revealing 
the blood-stained and swollen impress of huge, 
sharp teeth, while she spoke one word :—“‘ Hydro- 
phobia.” 

Her companion started, but made no exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“When were you bitten?” 

“This morning; and for hours I have been with 
the most experienced physicians of the place; but 
it is a hopeless bite, and in twenty-four hours, 
thoy tell me, I shall be mad. There is no way for 
escape. Death is inevitable; and, as each mo- 
ment passes by, I fecl that my hours are numbered, 
and I have but ashort time to spend on earth. 





to my heart and home, it would have saved you 
. many hours of agony.” 








Clarence Le Grange, you see before you the proud- 
jest being that God has ever created now bending 


like a storm-wrecked willow. Iwas once so proud 
thet I would have scorned to make reparation fo 


upon the verge of life’s wave-beaten shore, as I 
Leannot let vou die for the commission of a crime 


er have dared to do, had [ not been incited by rash, 
ungovernable passion. I will clear you of the 
charge that rests upon you before I am launched 
upon the shadowless ocean of eternity, where all 
is dark and gloomy.” 7 

“Would that you could atone for tha deed by its 
confession, and wash the stains of guilt from your 
conscience by tears of repentance,” said Clarence, 
sadly. 

ee Thave not merited pardon for my sins, nor do 
[wish or expect it; but [ did not murder Walter 
Lee in cold blood to be revenged on you, though 
Chad then planned your ruin. I had entered his 
room to write a letter to my mother, in which [ 
explained the particulars of my plan for your ar- 
rest as counterfeiters, giving the name of the man 
who furnished me with the bogus moncy that I 
placed in your trunks. Then I arose und conceal- 
zd myself in a closet adjoining the apartment, 
that [ might obtain an interview with Walter, an 
persuade him to fly from the country, for L had no 
desire to revenge myself on him; my only object 
in arresting him with you was to get him out of 
my way, lost he should foil my plans, for he at 
once saw through my disguise, and recognized me 
as I was. Carelessly I left the letter that I bad 
written upon the table, and when Walter Lee came 
in he discovered it and placed it in his pocket. I 
demanded it, and strove to urge him to leave you, 
promising to pay his expenses, and help him on 
his way that very night; but with scorn he refused 
my offers, and rebuked me sternly for the course 
Cwas pursuing. Ido not know all that was said, 
but I was strangely excited; and, when he refused 
to give me the Setter, or to comply with my re- 
quests, I snatched a dagger from my breast and 
plunged it into his heart. Then, when it was too 
late, God only knows how deeply I repented my 
rash decd; and, rushing out, I summoned you— 
not that you might be accused of his murder, bur 
hoping that you might save your friend. J fied 





from the house; and when morning came Tiearn- 
ed that you were imprisoned for asin that I had 
committed; but I would not come to you then 
though T was goaded by the lashings of guilt. 
was determined that you should suffer, and [tried 
to rejoice in your misery; but I could not forget 
It 


the last look that Walter Lee cast upon me. 





and his sad eyes have haunted me ever sinc 
til I would not confess; but the Omniscient Ru- 
ier of the earth is just, and to-day my punishment 
commenced, urging me, by its keen stingings, to 
perform one simple act of justice before I go to 
my final account, that my victims may not be two 
instead of one, when they confront me at the day 
of judgment. Now 1am here, and in this cell I 
will give my deposition that will set you free, and 
here'l will die.” 

She folded her arms and sat Jooking at her lis- 
tener with the sullenness of absolute despair; and 
calmly, soothingly, Clarence Le Grange said : 
“ God is merciful, Adelle. He can and will for- 
give unto the uttermost, if you will trust in him 
with perfect love and sorrow for your sins. Only 
believe this, and go to him just as you are, with 
your whole unmiligated weight of guilt and pride, 
and you may receive forgiveness at the eleventh 
hour.” 

But the proud girl waved her hand haughtily, 
as she responded to this appeal. 
“Do not talk thus to me, for my impatient spirit 








wish the forgiveness that you would urge me to 
sue for upon bended knees. I have lived unre- 
lenting, and with invincible strength of will, and 

will die with no cringing prayers upon my lips. 
God is just; and, though my soul writhes from 
thoughts of his judgment, I could not pray for 
mercy that I do not deserve.” 
“ Adelle, do not say this. Oh! when you are, 
as it wore, inhaling fumes from the nostrils of 
death, do not slight the tender mercy of your 


heard approaching the cell.“ The magistrate and 


receive my deposition; and in a short time you 
will be free — free to go forth into the world, with 
hands unsoiled by vice or wrong, and a generous 
heart. [could envy you, but that I know you can 
never be happy; for she whom you love must drag 
out a miserable existence—.” 
“Peace!” said Clarence, as his frame quivered 
with emotion, “I cannot hear you speak of her,” 
The door opened, and the magistrate, accom- 
panied by three witnesses, entered, inquiring with 
solemnity if the young lady was ready, Adelle 
Ashley answererl in the afiftmative. And seating 
himself upon the prisoner’s bed, before which the 
warden placed a sinall stand covered with writing 
materials, the magistrate administered the oath 
in the usual form, proceeding to note down the 
contession of the murderer. The task went on 
slowly, and it was late when it was finished; but 
when the warden would have conducted the young 
lady from that cell to another, she declined, and 
expressed her determination of spending the few 
hours of' her life in the same prison where the in- 
nocent object of her revenge had been incarcerat- 
ed for so many weeks. 

And that night, one hour after the discharge of 
Clarence Le Grange from imprisonment, the fatal 
delirium was raging in Adelle Ashley’s veins. 
They chained her to the low iron couch, and as 
she twisted her form into horrible contortions, 
wild screams of agony burst from her lips. Itwas 
xn awful spectacle, and cach of those who gazed 
upon it prayed silently that her terrible sufferings 
might be speedily ended in death. She had e 
pressed a wish that Clarence would not leave her 
until all was over, and ho stood near her bedside 
until she grew weak and exhausted; and a more 
quiet state followed for a few moments. She 
turned her wild eyes imploringly towards him, 

“ Clarence, pray for me, that God will have mer- 
cy,” murmured she; and then again the horrible 
convulsions racked her frame. 

A few hours of more than mortal anguish, and 











one whom I had sworn to crush; but, standing 
look back at the path that [ have trod, I fecl that 


that I myself, smyle-handed as I was, would nev- 


dreams of law and fame; 
clared that Jack was a pert 


tronttery that would have fitted badly another's 
ace, 


lengthy and replete with enjoyment, and jook in 
at the youthful pair when summer once Tore cast 
her mantle over the broad estates of Oakwood, 
Here we find David and Sel 2 
the evening of life, and a 
WW 


lighted to call our Effie, 
cupy thei: 
wood looks with infinite happiness on the form of 
can illy brook this meek submission; and I do not | bis daughter, as she fits from room to room, with 
a song of melody upon her lip: 

friend, whom we have for a long time neglected io 
mention, lies ull day long upon his 
niest nook of the pinzza, lazily 
away. Sometimes he glances at 
tress, as she passes near him, and his eyes sparkle 
with scmething of their youthful enthusiasm. 
Lettice, gay, vivacious Lettice, is absent; bus if 
we look into the cheerful drawing-room of John 
Grave’s mansiun, we shall find her there, 
heavenly Father.” forming the office of comforter and daughter 
“Hush!” exclaimed Adelle, as footsteps were the lonely man, who has now no other star in the 
horizon of hone. 

witnesses that I left with the jailor are coming to | ®ttached to her 
whom she fan 


and swollen lips, Adelle Ashley went to her final 
home. Who can tellif that cry was heard and 
answered? None but He who judgeth all the 
world, and whose car inclines to the call of tho re- 
pentant. 

The joy of Frank Copley was unbound 
he learned of his friend’s release from ott 
and it uceded bat little urgency on his part 19 in? 
duce Clarence to accompuny bim home to Phila- 
delphia, Since his arrival in California Clarence 
had not reccived a linc from his mother or unde, 
and the letters he had written them were found in 
a package securely hid inn corner of Adelle Ash- 
ley’s trunk. There was little joy to the youn; 
man in thought of returning home, for bitter ie 
membrances of the doom of Ettic Graves filled his 
heart; and the future, thut had once seemed 30 
bright, was a blank, dreary existence to hig imag- 
ination. But bravely smothering his grief, te 
made preparations for the return voyage, hopin 
to be a consolation and support to his dear mothe 
ores foved him so unselfishly. 

The first steamer that sailed from San Franei; 
carried the two friends among its homeward nee 
freight, and in the last days of Noveunber thu 
reached Philadelphia. The surprise of Clarenes 
was equalled by his ardent happiness, when, upou 
mecting his uncle, he was intormed of the reetoru- 
tion of Effie to her home; and that evening, ag 
she was seated in the drawing-room of their cit 
residence, a fami step approached the loon 
ahs. was clasped in & pair of cager arma, aud a 
loud voice, tremulous with heartfe oti 
metaured: felt emotion, 
“Found at last. Oh! Effie, we wil : 
parted again.” 4 mikineer be 
Her reply was almost inaudible, 
tremely satisfactory. 


an STithenn XXXVIII.—Conclusion, 
1 AS eve witnessed the wedding o} = 
C ence Le Grange and Kittie Sherwoo : ne 
was pronounced by Philadelphian society a mag. 
nificent affair. Fitie’s dearest and niost faichfut 
friends were there, among whom were Abbie 
Harkins and her kind, old father, who were pay- 
ing a visit to Philutelphia at Jftie’s request, te 
was observed by many that the playful and fas- 
cinating Frank Copley paid unlimited attention to 
the young school teacher, who appeared to smile 
favorably upon him; und, of course, preilictions 
were uttered regarding the faire, which tine 
bade faiy to prove coirect. John Graves wore an 
air of saddened happiness as he mingled in the 
festivities of the scene; for he had that mornin; 
been informed of the death of Mary Ashley, whe 
rendered wild with sorrow for the dreadful fate of 
her worshipped danyhter, and weary of the life‘of 
penury and toil that now lay before her, destroyed 
herself with her own han duck Lyst, no Jonger 
u rustic youth, but a polished student from col- 
lege, was present; and during his Christmas va 
cation spent much more time at Mr. Sherwoot’s 
than ever before. The little, dark-eyed Lettive 
seemed to possess an attraction for the Pros) 
tive lawyer, for Jack still clung to his doyis 
and the wild girl de- 
t hero with an el- 





but it was ex. 























We will pass over the bridal tour, which was 





ia Adams, happy in 
P and pting with thankful- 
ness the kindness of their May’s child, as they de, 





‘ The old servants still ov- 
places in the household, and Mr. Sher- 





. Curly, our old 


rug in the sun- 
dozing his lite 
his beloved mis- 


per- 
for 





Ruth Hopkins is aa ardently 
ittle mistress as she was to her 
ried was Annie Grave’s own dauzh- 
ter; and confidently asserts that when Jack Lyst, 
who is her favorite also, gets a big man, he will 
marry her little Miss Lettice. Perhaps her words 
areaprophecy. The future only will show, and 
we must he content to wait, Poplar Grove has a 
new mistress, for Frank Copley has married tho 
warm-hearted Abbie Harkins, who is very dear to 
her sister-in-law, Miss Bessie. Together they livo 
in harmony and pea and Bessie declares that 
she shall always remain single and share Frank's 
fireside; while old Mr. Harkins often recalls rem- 
iniscences of the time when Effie Graves wandered 
to his home, and accepted his humble hospitality. 
He is frequently visited by David Adams, and the 
two old men aro never tired of relating anecdotes 
of the past; but whenever David speaks of the 
awistress of Oakwood, he draws his handkerchief 
suspiciously across his eyes, and says, ‘She is a 
good child — yes, a darling good child, and fit to 
be called the daughter of sweet May. Bur it is 
strange— yes, very strange—that God brought 
her through such Ueep seas of trouble to perfect 
happiness ~ for perfect it seems to me, when I 
hear her merry voice and light laughter; and itis 
this that makes me believe that ‘All is for the 
best,’ and Heaven will be gracious to such a mis- 
erable old vagabond — yes, such an unparalleled 
old seapegrace as I.” : 
And thus we leave our fair heroine in the light 
of her pleasant home, blessed with the love of a 
kind aud noble husband aud an affectionate father. 
May fortune ever shower her most valued gifts 
and warmest blessings upon hor path, and only 
chastened, holy sorrow visit the heart of Effie le 
Grange, the sprite of Oakwood Hall. 

<a 


JusTice.—Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbor nations as between neighbor citizens. | 
A highwayman is as much a robber when he 
plunders in a gang, as when single; and a nation 
that makes an unjust war is only a great gang of 





























then, with the ery of “mercy” upon her frothy 


robbers, 
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Original. 
ON A LITTLE PRESSED BOQUET. 


ALE wilted flower, 
‘Thou cam’st trom far. 
And bearest on thy wiugs the mystic frown 
Of love. that, like some star 
Which, kindly beaming on the turbid sea, 
Sces its own shiuing in the troubled wave, 
Like some rich jewel that its waters lave; 
Dearly'I prize thee, * 
For the sweet sake of her who culled 
‘And twiued thy tender stems into a wreath 
While arttu) Cupid's snugly’ lie beneath, 
By its eweet fragrance lulled 
Into a daigerous sleep, only to wake 
‘Aud dart himself more deep into my heart. 
‘Ah, well I knew the biind-bo ?+ cunning art! 
What liberties he doth take, 
When ouce hie has a willing heart iu tow! 
As his caprice is so the heart must go, 
‘and flowers, the genial beurers of bis will, 
Seem near akin ; 
To him. their fragrauce to the skill f 
By which he charms the pliant votory in. 





Sweet flowerets! well lknew 
The hand that plucked ye trom the parent stem! 
Fair as ye are, ye cannot rival thew! 
Twine lily petals, streaked with the glow 
f purple \cius, through which love-currents flow, 
Leaping and bounding on 
From their abundant source; let them go 
With healing to the hearts they beam upou— 
A thousand leagues of space 
Withholds my love from me. 
Still o’er the weary distance 1 cun truce 
‘A bridge of sweet memories such us ye 
‘To spun the wide abyss. A lock of hair, 
A tribute, little worth. 
But by me hoarded with a jealous care. 
No dearer gift bath earth 
‘Than those which lovers prize: _ 
‘Wealth’s glitt’ring gems may please awhile the eyes, 
But such as these 
With sweet unlanguaged rapture fill the heart. 
Away, ye gilded gems and paiuted toys of art! 
Ye can but please 
Aw and ye are gone 
Swift as the frfendsbip {hat ye ‘peared a token, 
And leave the casket broken, 
‘The treasure flown! 





Can earth have aught of value more than thia? 
Nuture’s jewel eent au envoy to the heart, 
‘A healing balsam following Cupid’s dart; 

Can thought feel more ot bliss 
Than ye can kindle? Can man’s puny mind 
Compass more love-logic than ye convey? 
Vain ie man’s wit! avd most perversely blind 
To reason, with love to keep it from decay 

‘A token, such 28 ye, . 
Conveys more logic than a mind can wield! 
Reign, then, sole tenant of the heart's rich tield! 

We yield to you right willingly. 

84 ROGERS. 








Subjects for thought. 


the rust of ycars, and outlive the more mature but 
less vivid pictures of after days. So deep, so last- 
ing, indeed, are the impressions of early life, that 

ou often sce a@ man in the imbecility of age hold- 
ing fresh in his recollection the events of child- 
hood, while all the wide space between that and 
the present hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. 
You have perchance scen an old and halt-obliterat- 
ed portrait, and in the attempt to have it cleaned 
and restored, you may have seen it fade away, 
while a brighter and more perfect picture beneath 
jis revealed to view. This portrait, tirst drawn up- 
on the canvass, is no inapt illustration of youth; 
ani though it may be concealed by some after de- 
sign, still the origiun! traits will shine through the 
outward picture, giving it tone while fresh, and 
surviving it in decay. Such is the fireside—the 
great institution furnished by Providence for the 
vducation of man. 





sees -- PuysicaL BENEFITS OF SuNDAY.— 
The Sabbath is God’s special present to the work: 
ing man, and one of the chief objects is to prolonz 
his lite and preserve efficient his working tone, [n 
the vital system it acts like a compensation bond; 
it replenishes the spirit, the elasticity and vigor 
which the last six days have drained away, and 
suppiies the force which is to fill the next six suc- 
ceeding days; and in the economy of existence, it 
answers the same barons as, in the economy of 
income, is answered by the Savings Bank. The 
frugal man who puts aside a pound to-day, and 
another pound next month, and who, in a quiet 
way, is always putting away his stated pound from 
time to time, when he grows old and frail, gets 
not only the same’ pounds back again, but a good 
many more besides. And the conscientious man 
who husbands one day of every week, who, instead 
of allowing the Sabbath to be trampled on, and 
torn in the hurry and scramble of life, treasures 
it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it 
for him, and length of days and hale old age 
give it back with usury. The Savings Bank of 
human existence is the weckly Sabbath. 


+ Trog ExgzoymMent.—No one should 
suppose that real enjoyment consists in living a 
long while, That man and that animal lives the 
longest that passes through the grentest variety of 
scenes, and who is capable of feeling in a lively 
manner both joy and sorrow. The toad has been 
found enclosed and alive in the trank of a tree, 
where it must have remained more than fifty years; 
and. there is a wonderful instance related of one 
that was discovered in a block of marble, which it 
would be useless to guess how long it had been 
there. Now can any o1c¢ think that those two an- 
imals could have been so happy as the buttertly, 
which flutters so giddily over the meadows, and 
drinks the morning dew from the buttercup and 
honeysuckle; und which, now aud then, when he 
is weary, will sleep upon some sweet blossom, and 





sesesees THE Love OF Frowers.—No man | jay his wings at rest upon it? That little tender 


can cultivate too earnestly a hearty love for flow: 


ers. We may not measure the value of them as 


creature, however, has many more enemies than 
the long living toad; and if it should escape them 


we measure merchandize, for the influence flowing all, lives but a few days. We do not say that the 
from then is ethereal and intangible; yet uot} tond is, in itself, an unhappy animal, for we be- 


more necessary is pure air to a healthy growth and | fieye that God has give 
broad development of body, than is a loving com; 


munion with these “sweetest thoughts of God,” 
needful for all true upbuilding and expansion o' 
the mind. The notion that it isa weak and fenr 





more happiness than 
misery to all his creatures; we only wish to show 
’| the reader that the butterfly, in its short but very 
| yaried career, experienced fully as mach delight 
as the toad during his long-drawn aud monotonous 


inine thing—a thing for women and children—to | existence. 

jnterest one’s self’ in flowers, is utterly false. Que — 
of the most humanizing, and therefore noblest) ++++ +++ Looxine at THE Sun.—A traveller in 
thingy in the world, is a devout study of these the cast relates that a pilgrim joined their caravan, 


beautiful works of God. 


who had long been engaged in journeying from 


There are granite peuks, lifting themselves bare | one to another of those places heli sacred by the 
and bald with forbiddius aspect, which, though | Mussulmans. It had been one of the religious acts 


clothed with grandeur, are nevertheless the un 


- | to gaze constantly to the sun. His eyes had be- 


loveliest objects in nature. There are other peaks | come nearly blind, and the muscles of bis neck 
which have as inuch majesty, yet nestled 1m whose rigid in that position. | Still, this earnest but de- 
rifts and climbing up whose ‘sides many colored | luded secker for salvation continued this destruc- 
flowers unfold their beauty, and by their soft hues | tive practice. Christian, you are bid to look at 
relieve the steruness of the dull, harsh rock. He | the Sun of Righteousness and not,be blinded, but 
js the truest man whose character thus combines Dlessed with increase of sight. You have looked 


strength and couciliating tenderness—whose prin: 


-|to him and been saved from death, You must 


ciples are firm as mountains, yet at the same time | cuntinue to look unto him for all that you need to 


are adorned by the verdure of a gentle charity. 
From no source can man gather gentle thouy: 
and unpolluted feelings as from intercourse with 






sustain, to promote, to perfect the life implanted 
in your soul. Paul says, “Let us run with pa- 
1 | tence the race that is set before us, looking unto 


flowers. If the Infinite is ever turning from the | Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith.” Hap- 
care of circling worlds to the adornment of the] py js it for you, if your spiritual muscles are al- 


violet, surely it cannot be beneath the dignity of 


man to follow his Maker with a reverent step, and 
Jearn the lessons whi 
the humblest flower. 








ready become fixed with perfect steadiness iu that 
1| position. He that looketh back is not fit or the 





ich he bas witcen for him in | kingdom of God. 


While wo gaze steadfastly at the sun other ol 


jects fade from our sight, So let us gaze at Christ 





+ Jeeeees Happrness.—I incline to think that|the Sun of Righteousness, and the sinful attrac- 
were our minds capable of apprehending the ¢s-| tions of earth will fade away and be forgotten be- 
sential facts of life we see, we should be convinced | fore His supreme glory. 


that happiness is one of the most evenly distribut- 


ed of all human possessions. The laborer loves| ++++ +++ Count Trem.— Count what? Why 
his wife and children as well as the lord, and takes | count the mercies which have been quietly falling 
into his soul all the tender and precious influences | in your path through every period of your history. 
that flow to him through their love as well as he. Down they come every morning and ‘evening, an- 
Food tastes as sweet to the plowman as the place- | gel messengers from the Father of lights, to tell 
man. If the latter have the dantier dish, the for-] you of your best friend in heaven. 





mer has the kecner appetite, 


Into all ears the 


Have you lived these years, wasting mercies, 


brook pours the same stream of music, and the | treading them beneath your feet and cousuming 
birds never vary their programme with reference | themevery day, and never yet realized from whence 
to their audience. The spring scatters violets tugs: came? If you have, Heaven pity you! 

ol 


broadcast, and grass grows by the roadside as well 


u have murmured under your affliction; but 


asin the park, The breeze that tosses the curls of who has heard you rejoice over your blessings ? 
your little ones and mine is not softer in its ca- Do you ask what are these mercics? Ask the sun- 
Yesses of those who bound over the velvet to mect | beain, the rain-drop, the star, or the queen of night. 
it. The sun shines, the rain falls, the trees dress | What is life but a mercy? What is the propriety 
themselves in green, the thunder rolls, and the | of stopping to play with a thorn-bush, when you 


stars flash for all alike 





. Health knows nothing of | may just as well pluck sweet flowers, and cat 


human distinction, and abides with him who treats | pleasant fruits? 


it best. Sleep, the gentle angel, does not come at 


Happy is he who looks at the bright side of life, 


the call of power, and never proffers its ministry | of providence and of revelation. Who avoids 
for gold. Thesenses take no bribe of luxury; but | thorns and sloughs, until his Christian growth is 
deal as honestly and generously by the poor as by | such that if he cannot improve them, he may pass 
the rich; und the President of the United States | among them without injury. Count mercies be- 


would whistle himself blind before he could call 
our dog from us. 


1| fore you complain of affliction. 





seseeeee THE Lovirest Spot.—Man loves the 


seccsees THE GREATEST SEMINARY.—The fire- | green sunny spots of carth. A tradition seems to 
side is a scminary of infinite importance. It is |lurk in the memory even of the dweller amidst 
important because it is universal, and because the | bricks and mortar, which inclines his soul with an 
education it bestows being woven in with the woof | undefined longing toward Nature arrrayed in her 
of childhood, gives form and color to the whole unadorned simplicity. There is a charm about the 
texture of life. There are few who can receive the | idea of the green wood shade, and a couch of velvet 
honors of’ a college, but all are graduates of the | grass, which fascinates the man in his childhood, 


hearth. The learning of the university may fade 


and grows with him as years increase, into abso- 


from the recollection; its classic lore may moulder | lute fondness; as if the capacity for the original 
in the halls of memory; but the simple lessons of | nomude existence he enjoyed was destined, by the 
home, cnamelled upon the heart of childhood, defy | unalterable laws of his constitution, never to be 











80 much care in the squalid districts of our largo 
| cities, and the arid patches, with plants pining in 
tho shade, cultivated with an assiduity which apol- 
‘ ogises for many a grave error. But of all the 
| places which Providence, by the instrumentality 
{of an advanced degree of civilization, has created 
for the comfort of man, it is home. 


} tresses Tire SoRROw OF THE Wortp.—It 
i comes upon every impenitent man sooner or later. 
| It is the sorrow of unsatisfied desire—the hateful 
i sorrow—the fire which does not melt, but harden. 
The youd which the man secks and obtains not, 
troubles him; the good which he obtains, satisfies 
not. There is some way an ingredient in the cup 
of life which imbitters all his bliss. All the fruit 
is speeked or rotten at the core. The world grows 
a, zreat deal of comfort for worldly men. But the 
sorrow—it comes ag an earthquake shock, or as a 
lightning’s flash, or in fever’s burning blood, con- 
sumption’s wasting hand, ambition’s guilty gain 
or sensual debasements, or in having nothing for 
the other world. In all wasted lives remorse beats 
into ‘‘ billowy griefs” the memories of the soul. 
Fiery billow, indeed! And they are here, they are 
there, they are everywhere! Springing from with- 
in the growth of our own hearts—the sorrow of the 
world which worketh death! Shun the path. 








sees ++ CHILDREN.—Hard be his fate who 
makes not childhood happy; it is so easy. Lt clocs 
not require wealth, or position, or fame; only a 
little kindness, and the tact which it inspires. 
Give a chiid a chance to love, to play, to exercise 
his imagination and his affections, and he will be 
happy. Give him the conditions of health—simple 
food, air, exercise and a little variety in his occu- 
pations—and he will be happy and expand in hap- 
piness. 





+ Beauty.—There is no beauty, says 
Quilp, save that of expression, which lasts a fort- 
night after an intimate acquaintance. The mo- 
ment you discover that your beauty is a fool or a 
virago, the charm vanishes, and you even like her 
the less for having features that are so shamefall 
incongruous with her mind and disposition. It 
seem a palpable case of attempting to gain praise 
by false pretences. 








seeeeees A GENTEEMAN thought it not respoct- 
able to bring up his children to work, and lived to 
seo them in the following occupations :—an enter- 
terprising son to negro and horse stealing; anoth- 
er tended beer-booths for circusses. A daughter 
entered the profession of model artist, and_anoth- 
er son was furnished employment by the State at 
stone-cutting, under a keeper. 

sseeeees A MotuER should desire to give her 
children a superabundance of enthusiasm, to the 
end that, after they have lost all they are sure fo 
lose in mixing with the world, enough may still 
remain to prompt and support them through great 
actions. A cloak should be of three-pile, to keep 
its gloss in wear. 

seeeeees GRADUAL repentance is like 2 man 
who wants to be taken out of a burning building, 
but who says to those about him, “ Now don’t 
take me out too suddenly; take me down first to 
axoom where it is not so hot as it is here; and 
then to another room, where there is still less heat, 
and so take me out gradually.” Why, the man 
would be a cinder before you got him out. Aman 
who wants to reform should reform at once. 


+eseeees A GENEROUS mind identifies itsclf with 
all around it; a selfish one identifies all things 
with itself. The generous man secks happincsss 
in promoting that of others; the selfish man re- 
duces all things to his own interest. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO A LADY. 


ADY, I've gazed upon thy form, 
So matchless, and so fair; 
in gazing my sad heart hath been 
Kelieved of ite despair. 


Though life to me is ead, I feel 
‘There’s something yet to cheer 

My wretchedness, through all its scenes, 
‘Though the way be durk aud drear. 


Though clouds of sorrow and of gloom 
‘May come across my eky ; 

And though in solitude 1 mourn 
When not a soul is nigh, 


Yet when I gaze upou thy form 
J feel that J ain blest ; 

When list’ning to thy silvery voice 
‘My weary soul doth rest. 


Thy voice, how sweet! it bringeth back 
A dream of other days; 

I'd fain forget, but which, alas! 
With the sad spirit strays. 


I thank thee for the kindly cheer 
Which thou to me hast given; 
"Twill make me stroug through future life, 
And lead my mind to Heaven 
O. C. SHIPLEY. 





A GOOD JOKE. 


OME twenty years ago, Tom Corwin used to 

tell, with great gusto, the following story: 

“ In early life—so early that [ cannot remember 
the removal—my father “ pulled up stukes,” and 
curying with him the household goods, went 
from Bourbon county, Kentucky, where I was 
born, to Ohio. Notwithstanding a rough and tum- 
ble struggle with the world, he had a hard time to 
get ou, owing to a numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing family, Well, family matters had not much 
improved when T had reached my thirteenth or 
fourteenth year, 

At this time there lived in the neighborhood a 
young man named Pickering. He had inherited a 
well stocked farm, was good-looking, and made 
strong profession of religion. ‘Chis latter qualiti- 
cation caused him to find peculiar favor in the eyes 
of my father, who always was blinded by pro- 
fessions of extra piety. 

The fellow had a strong hankering after one of 
my sisters, who was a pretty girl. To her he was 
peculiarly distasteful. She seemed always exces- 
sively annoyed at his presence. Yet he was ever 
at her side. She dared not dismiss him entirely, 




















eradicated. Hence, the flowers we see tended with ! for fear of the paternal anger. Things went on in* 


this way for a year or two, and as I partook large- 
ly of my sister’s hatred of him, I resolved to get 
rid of lim in some way. I cast about fora plan 
for some time, but nothing occurred that gave me 
the slightest hope of success. 

At last returning home late one summer night 
from the mill, [ found the family at their nightly 
devotions. Passing by the window of the room in 
which they were assembled, [ saw that Pickering 
was there, and pretty soon I discovered that he 
was nodding, and finally bis head dropped. Now 
was my opportunity. I stole sly into the hall, and 
reaching the hall door, which was slightly ajar, 
and close by which Pickering was, on bended knee, 
reached in and quickly pulling his chair from 
under him, he rolled heavily, as a sound sleeper 
would, upon the floor. The noise alarmed all. The 
old gentlemen stopped in the midst of bis almost 
interminable prayer, and saw the position of Pick- 
ering. All the family laughed outright; even my 
mother smiled. 

Pickering endeavored to pick himself up as 
rapidly as possible, but he had touched the old 
nan upon his tenderest point. It was evident, 
from his rubbing his eyes, that he had slept under 
the old gentleman’s ministratione; and had not 
my father a reputation far and wide for the fer- 
vency and strength of his ministrations, and was 
not Pickering his professing brother? It was too 
much. Slowly yet most dignifiedly did my father 
approach him. “ Be gone, liypocrite !” he eried jn 
thunder tone, “ never enter my house again.” 

Pickering was thunderstruck. Ho felt that he 
could make no apology which would not add to the 
insult. He had no suspicion of the exterior force 
which had aided him in his fall. He atonce found 
his hat, took up his line of march, and completely 
erestfallen, passed by me as I stood grinning in 4 
the shadow of the porch. 

At a suitable time I entered, got my aupper, was 
told by a brother in lurried whispers what had 
happened, and then I stole off to bed, affecting ig- 
norance and laughing most heartily, as Lensconced 
myself in the sheets, at the complete success of 
my plan, 

‘Next day I cautiously imparted my secret to my 
interested sister. She was in her own room at the 
time, and she threw herself upon the bed and 
rolled in agonies and convulsions of laughter. She 
had been emancipated forever from the attentions 
of an obnoxious lover. The old gentleman did not 
henr the real state of the facts for full twenty years 
afterwards; but when he did he langhed heartily.” 














A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


ALMESBURY tells us of the private life of 
the duke, Princess Caroline’s father, who was 
to die, like his warlike son, in arms against the 
French; presents us to his courtiers, his favorite; 
his duchess, George I{l’s sister, a grim old prin- 
cess, who took the British envoy aside and told 
him wicked old stories of wicked old dead people 
and times; who came to England afterwards when 
her nephew was regent, and lived in a shabby Mmr- 
nished lodging, old, and dingy, and deserted, and 
grotesque, but somehow royal. And we go with 
him to the duke to demand the princess’s hand in 
form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire their 
adieu of saluteas H.R. H. the Prince of Wales de- 
parts in the frost and snow; and we visit the do: 
mains of the Prince Bishop of Osnaburg—the 
Dake of York of our early time; and we dodge 
about from the French revolutionists, whose 
ragged legions are pouring over Holland and Ger- 
many, and gaily trampling down the old worid to 
the tune of ca tra; and we take shipping at Slade, 
and we land at Greenwich, where the princess’s 
ladies are in waiting to receive her royal highness. 
What a history follows! Arrived in London, the 
bridegroom hastened eagerly to recvive his bride. 
When sho was first presented to him, Lord 
Malmesbury says she very properly attempted to 
kneel. He raised her gracefully enough, em- 
braced her, and turning round to me, said; 

“Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of 
brandy.” 

I said, “ Sir, had you not better have a glass of 
water.” 

Upon which, much out of humor, he said with 
an oath, “ No; I will go to the queen.” 

What could be expected from a wedding which 
had such a beginning—from such a bridegroom 
and such a bride? I am not going to carry you 
through the scandal of that story, or follow the 
poor princess through all her vagaries; her balls 
and her dances, her travels to Jerusalem and Na- 
ples, her jigs and her junketings and her tears. 
AgI read her trial in history, 1 vote she is not 
guilty. I don’t say it in an impartial verdict; but 
as one reads her history the heart bleeds for the 
kindly, generous, outraged creature, If wrong 
there be, let it lie at his door who wickedly thrust 
her from it. Spite of her follies, the great, hearty 
people of England loved, and protected, and pitied 
her. “God bless you! we will bring your hus- 
band back to you,” said_a mechanic one day, as 
she told Lady Charlotte Bary with tears streaming 
down her cheeks. They could not bring that hus- 
band back; they could not cleanse that selfish 
heart. Was hers the only one he had wounded? 
Steeped in selfishness, impotent for faithful attach- 
ment and manly enduring love—had it not sur- 
vived remorse, was it not accustomed to deser- 
tion? 

, Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the mar- 
riage story; how the prince reeled into chapel to 
be married ; how he hiccupped out his vows of fi- 
delity—you know how he kept them; how he pur- 
sued the woman whom he had married; to whata 
state he brought her; with what blows he struck 
her; with what malignity he pursued her; what 
his treatment of his daughter was; and what his 
own life. He, “ the first gentleman of Furope!” 
There is no stronger satire on the proud English 
society of that day than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentleman; 
and whilst our eyes turn away, shocked, from this 
monstrous image of pride, vanity, weakness, they 
may see in that England over which the last 
George pretended to reign, some who make our 
hearts beat when we hear their names, and whose 
memory we fondly salute when that of yonder im- 
perial manikin is tumbled into oblivion. 

0 


Do the frowns of fate startle you? Fear her 








smiles still more. 
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Onginal, 
GROWN OLD AGAIN. 
A CHANGE has come o'er me, 
A change I’ve sometimes dreamed of with a fear, 
Bucbaiuing louging mind aud spirit free, 
avibg its shadow here. 
A little while ago 
And all was beautiti] as summer's day ; 
For the gay soup-bird. ilope sang sweet and low—~ 
Joys blossomed iu my way. 
Ah, me! how changed the scene; 
The little bird hos ceused its merry air, 
And in its stead, wings folded, there’s been seen 
The raven grim Despair. 
The dawning mind receives 
Earth's prospects bright, n0 more can joy impart; 
Spring blooms have vanished, and the auturou leaves 
Lie thick around my heart. 


0) Woes by changes wrought! 
‘What misery sweeps the spirit-chords, what pain, 
Ascomes, with new, fresh force. each day, the thought, 
T have grown old again! 


Lite! what hast for the mind, 
That sees vo gay to-morrow o'er it roll? 
Oue in Site's full, bright morn and morning lined 
With twilight’s vail and fold? 
Alas! I'm sick of life: 
Am weary of its struggles and deceit, 
‘The body’s ailments and the changes rife, 
Which all along I meet. 


But, just beyond the tomb, 

Are mansious Very fair and bright. I'm told, 

Where waiting, trusting epirits will find room— 
A lasting youth behold. 


No change, no night is there; 
Blest music, smiling skies cterual reign; 
‘The dwelleis ue‘er feel sick or weary, there. 
My life will bloom again. 
Minnig A. Hane, 


AN IRISH ELOPEMENT. 


BY A LIEUT-COLONEL. 


HAD only joined the regiment about six 

mouths, wheu [ applicd for and obtained leave 
fur a fortnight on private urgent affairs; and, bav- 
ing done so, left the barrack-yard in high glee. I 
was dressed in a new suit of mufti, and my heart 
Wus as light as youth, health, and hope could make 
it. My friend Thompson shouted out a wish that 
I might succeed, as 1 drove from the barrack-yate 
in one of those old tumble-down vehicles which 
formed the most respectable mode of transit some 
twenty years ago—yclept a post-chaise—or, as the 
driver denominated it, “n poshay of the right 
surt;” a term applied to every article to be ad- 
mired, from a pretiy girl to a poldvody oyster. 

But I furgot to explain that at the time J speak 
of { was quartered in Limerick, and that I was 
now starting for Bruff, where L had been invited 
by Sir Phelim O’Dowd—or the O'Dowd, as some 
people called him—to pass three days with him. 
Sir Phelim, [ muse observe, bad extended his bos- 
pitality to me in the huuting field, where I had won 
his heart by leaping a bizh ditch, (a ditch being 
nothing less than a mud bank in [reland,) and 
landing safely over the heads of a man and horse 
that lay sprawling on the other side in gallant 
style! Sir Phelim was wholly ignorant that { had 
met his lovely daughter at the race-ball in Limer- 
ick, aud fallen over head and éars iu love with her. 
Need [say I accepted his invitation, and now has- 
tened to protit by it. 
+ Arrived at Custle O'Dowd—a modern square 
building, covered with white plaster, and embuw- 
ered in dilapidated verandahs, I jumped out of my 
ricketty vehicle, and at once sought the drawing- 
room, where the domestic forces were drawn up, 
evidently expecting my arrival. Sir Phetim, after 
a cordial welcome, iutroduccd me to bis lovely 
daughter (iitthe suspecting thus we were already 
acquainted) and his muiden sister, a gaudily- 














dressed old maid of some forty-five years of age; 
then turning to his butler, (for footmen are always 
caJlol butlers in Iveland,) ordered in the “red 
rund,” invariably offered to midday visitors. 

2a, Louisa looked more lovely than ever; the 
slight deception she was playing off, in thus con- 
cealing, for purposes of her own, our former inti- 
macy, caused a most becoming blush to mantle on 
her check; and I’d have given half the estates of 
the Earl of Kingston—that is, if I possessed them. 
—to have sent papa and auut out of the room, only 
for tive minutes. 

Need I say how happily, yet so swiftly, the hours 
passed! A stroll through the woods, a noble ban- 
quet, with tables groaning beneath cnormous 
Juints (as is always the case in [reland;) a cooper 
of excellent ret; and some really good music 
from my Louisa—I call her my Louisa to dis 
guish ber from her old maiden aunt, who bore the 
sume Christian name—seemed all to pass in a few 
minutes; and I could scarcely credit when Sir 

helim’s butler announced midnight, and told us 
that our candies awaited us in the ball. Such were 
the ways of the house. 
.Elated by wine to a certain extent, and filled 
with the most romautic ideas of' love, 1 was en- 
deavoring to discover my room, which I had 
proudly insisted on finding without escort—indced, 
{ believe I had rudely told the butler to mind his 
own basiness, sensitively believing bis polite pi- 
lotage was proffered under an idea that I was not 
quite steady—I was, as I suid before, vainly trying 
to find the door of the room that the worthy do- 
mestic had indicated, whon a very smart female 
servant crossed my path, and bobbed an Lish 
curtsey. s 

“Come here, my Colyeen,” said I, “and tell mo 
which is my room.” 

“Teaith, it’a straight before your honor!” 

“You are Miss Louisa’s maid ?” 
“That same!” says the pretty chambermaid. 










































coufuse—but still, in its early progress through 
the mind, it affords inspiration. At Jenst, so L 
tound it. The reply of the pretty Abigail at once 
filled me with a train of new ideas. 


“Ce here, ma cushla,” (for I found a little | O’Dowd—yes, Louisa O'Dowd—but not my Louisa | mode of avoiding this duel. 
naive fash would win her heart;) “sure you’d | O Dowd, but “old Louisa O'Dowd, her antiquated | posted me as & Co 


give a note from me to Miss Louisn ?” 


“Is it me that would do it?” into the mud, from which she instantly arose, fe 
ib mo Look here, darlint! I|sceming to have suddenly recovercd in the most of the affnir, but cruelly added—* The detestable 
dont’t understand much Irish, but, in plain En-| miraculous manuer, and began to pour out | coward!” 

glish, here’s your reward if you will;” and I held thousand maledictions on my now tov apparent 


“ Faith, then, you will. 





“Will a duck swim?” inclegantly replied the 
miling Abigail. 7 
“Wait, then, a moment, and I'll do the thing 
respectably.” (This was a sentence I had picked 
up in Clare.) Wait, and Pll bring you the let- 
ter;” and Trashed into my room. , 

1 tore out a leaf from my pockct-book—todk out 
my very best pencil-case, (a gold one,) and wrote: 


“Dearest Locvisa:—Meet me near the front 
wate at eleven to-morrow night—a post-chaise will 
be in readiness—to bless the affections of one who 
means honorably, but who, enchanted on a short 
acquaintance, seis ordinary rules at defiance, the 
warm beating of nis heart having long banished 
the cold dictates of his head. 

Your adorer, 


The note done, I sealed it with a love seal, and 
delivered it, prepaid, to the maid who, for another 
sovercign, promised to bring me a reply within 
half'an hour. 

Reader, did you ever await the reply to a love- 
letter? No. Then you know nothing of my throb- 
bing heart, my beating pulse, my feverish pulse, 
ete., cte., so well described by the poet. Suffice it 
to say, the maid returned; and, having pocketed 
another sovercign and accepted a kiss, gave me a 
note redolent of musk, and closely sealed, ran 
away laughing. I entered my room to read the 
precious missive. 

With trembling hands I opened it: 

“My Dear Sti: :—I really feel that Iam acting 
mostimprudently, But love is a maddening pas- 
sion, which carries us off even beyond the hounds 
of prudence. Fie! lalmostblush while I write the 
words, and comply after an acquaintance so short; 


” 








Iwill be there. Yours. 


aman of honor. i 
Louisa O’Down.” 


almost devoured it in my ardor. And yet, again, 
there was a nasty, selfish, intruding thought 
which said, “Is this conduct not too ha:ty? 
Shonld she thus have succumbed on the very first 
attack?” But no! It was the effect of love—om- 
nipotent love! and I hushed every murmur, every 
seruple as 1 fell asleep blessing my own, my 
adored Louisa. 
Shall [ say how the next day passed? Shall I 
say how my heart kept jumping up in my throat, 
and how f longed for the coming night, 
Louisa kept her room. She said she had a cold. 
This was evidently feigned to conceul her axita- 
von; aud [amused myself by watching the vain 
attempis of a Captain O'Maggerty, who sought to 
win the love of the baronet’s sister. The old lady 
repulsed him with scorn. She evidently saw he 
was a fortune-hunter, and as such treated him. 
She even appealed to me. But as I was too busy 
with my own happy thoughts, and I was by no 
means desirous of embroiling myself with the best 
shot in Tipperary, I declined, to the evident annoy- 
ance of the old maid, intertering on her behulf: 
At dinner, Sir Phelim, who had been more than 
usually cordial through the day, stretching out 
his hand and pressed mine; then, with a wink and 
a knowing look, he drank, “ Success to you, my 
hoy; may you succeed in loveand war! [suspect 
you take ladies like fortr s—by assault, ch! 
Harry, my boy!” then burst out laughing, and 
proposed to retire to the drawing-room, 
There was a bantering tone about my host that 
puzzled me. He seemed what is called “up” to 
something; but what that something was 1 could 
not divine. Louisa could, surely, not have de- 
trayed me? ‘The maid-servant might have been 
indisereet, it is true; but then my abduction of his 
daughter would surely have not been a subject of 
merriment to her father, Even old Miss O Dowd 
kept siniling; and the only one out ot humor—for 
Louisa still kept her room, was the Hibernian cap- 
tan. 
At eleven precisely we all gladly retired; and I 
listened atthe door to hear that the house was 
quiet. In ten minutes all was quiet; and as my 
watch told the half-hour, my bribed Abigail ap- 
peased, and with ition led me to the gaiden 
gate, Where a post-chaise stuod waiting. She in- 
sisted on my entering it, I did so; and away went 
the maid to fetch her dear mistres Oh, how im- 
patient—how anxious [ telt! Presently a light 
foutstep was heard, and in another moment Louisa 
was clasped in my.arms. Her blushes were con- 
cealed by a thick veil, but as I clasped her to my 
boson [felt her beating heart. 
With a wild hurrah, which I vainly endeavored 
to silence, away dashed the postboys—tor I had 
four horses on this occasion—and away dashed 
the rickety old chaise. My Louise sank into my 
arms, and, for the first time, f imprinted a kiss on 
her lips; that is to say, making allowance for the 
envious yeil which intervened. She sighed; she 
murmured; [ could just catch my name breathed 
forth, when asecemiug earthquake roused me from 
my dreams of happiness. la the next moment | 
lay sprawling in the high road, The postboys 
had turned the corner too sharply, a high stone 
had caught the wheel, and the post-chuise, being 
fairly tarned over, at once cume to pieces, while 
the released nags galloped on for several yards, 
the postboys having been hurled from their sad- 
dies, [jumped up unhurt. I rushed across and 
raised my adored Louisa, who had become insen- 
sible. In vain I strove to arouse her; all was 
dark. Lraised her veil, but was unable to sce her 
dear face; I could not really see whether she was 
severely injured or not. Fortunutely, at this mo- 
ment, 1 heard a horse approaching, I shouted 
with all my might; and to my great joy Captain 
O’Haggarty came by, and, jumping from his sad- 
die, instantly lent his aid. My cries had been 
heard, and a farm-servant approached; I ex- 
plained in a few words my situation to the cap- 
tain, and he vowed to assist me. The rustic car- 















































Now wine may kill; it may enervate; it may | ried a lantern; we opened it, and cast the light on | you over to 


the face of my Louisa’ Oh, Heavens? I can never 
forget the moment; [ actually screamed with an- 
noyance, while the captain rapped out his most 
powerful oath. In my arms lay extended Louisa 


and crabbed aunt. In my vexation I let her fall 


but that short acquaintance convinces me you are 


Oh! how rapturously I kissed the dear note. I 


On the other hand, Captain O’Haggarty made 
use of the most insulting terms, the mildest being 
traitor! seducer! abductor! Icould not explain 
without compromising my Louisa, so attempted no 
defence; but hurling defiance at him and his old 
love, I agreed to meet him at daylight at the eighth 
mile-stone on the Limerick road, there to settle our 
dispute with pistols. 

Afew words and we separated, He carried off 
his venerable charge in triumph. Disgusted, irri- 
tuted and somewhat ashamed, I sought the cottage 
of Tim Sullivan, the master of the hounds, who, 
though it was now midnight, I felt assured [ 
should find still up, imbibing his fourteenth or fif- 
teenth glass of toddy. " 
The worthy squire—or the master, as he is 
styled in Munster—welcomed mo with a loud 
shout, and instantly ordered in a reinforcement of 
glasses and bottles. Then, turning round, he in- 
troduced me to Major Barburton, a handsome- 
looking man, with a cheerful smile upon his face, 
who sat on the other side of the table sharing his 
liquor— seemingly nothing loth to do so. 

was delighted; for, to tell the truth, I felt a con- 
scientious scruple at asking Tim to be my second 
in the fast approaching affair. Yet, what could I 
do? It was hard thus to call ona man witha wife 
and a half-a-score of children to embroil himself; 
but, on the other hand, if I did not get a second be- 
fore daylight O’Hagyarty would probably post me 
asa coward, I had no other alternative—at least, 
so I suppused—as I sought Tim Sullivan’s resi- 
dence. ‘But now & very proper man sat before me. 
He bore a military prefix to his name; he was 
doubtless a military man; the Fates had sent him 
to my ait. 

For half an hour I sat, quietly enjoying my tod- 


Major. Is was a bold measure; but I had no 
other alternative, It is true he was a stranger; 
but among soldiers there is also a degree of ma- 


dy—studying all the time how I should attack the Thy cheeks’ halt-perished health, 
le 





werds shot my best friend because 
when clated by wine, jeered me about oak 
and police inspectors. 





I BLAME THEE Nor! 


BLAME thee not! I knew it all 

co Belore a glance from thee 

ould stir my heart as doth th 

‘The slumber of the rea; one 
T knew, before thy presence made 

Of this fair life a part, 
Another many 2 year had been 

‘The idol of’ thy heart. 


T never strove to check a love, 

So hopeless and so bright, 
Like some sweet star the school-boy sees 
2 ie Jan esvene at pights 

nd though, at times, there came 

That I was wronging thee, ©® thought 
I could not quench that star myself, 

For it was life to me, 


IT never wished to steal a look, 
Or thought of thine, from him; 

I would not for the world have geen 
His worshipped light grow dim; 

I never meaut to let thee kuow— 
God grant I never did! 

That in my heart I nursed for thee 
A love, that love forbid. 


So—boping without hope, I loved; 
Too biest to think how fast 

The hour was stealing on me when 
I must awake—tis past! 

The fault wae mine— 1 knew it all— 
And yet, despite this pain, 

As I bave loved. I dare not say 
Ishould not love again. 





Well! southern suns will soon renew 


Thy heart’s long treasured weal 


‘While he, God bless bim! proudly shares 
th; 
Thy bark that bears thee from the north, 


































sonic bootherhoud. So I now only waited a good 
opportunity. Here again fortune favored me. 
Tim was called away by the sudden illness of a fa- 


With sails et for the sea, 
Ie fading on the misty main— 
Good-bye to that and thee 






vorite hunte; 


for me. 


understand.’ 


stood ime. 


re 


” 


did not feel so. 








I lost not an instant—I at once addressed my 
proposed aid. 
“Major, as a stranger—I really want words to 
apologise, but the urgency of the case must plead 
Will you second me?” 
“T really do not understa 


ind you.” 
“Simply, then, ’tis thi 


—I am abrupt, that I 
may make my communication before Sullivan re- 
turns—I have agreed to fight a duel at daybreak.” 
“ And you wish to tell me this?” 
“Yes, Major, in the hope of inducing you to be- 
come my second.” 
“Your second! ha! ha! ha! a capital joke. 


Now, for the very life of me, I could not see why 
the Major should be so very merry. 
He surely could not have under- 
So [clinched in— 
“ You understood me?” 


Tam sure 


CHARLES G. Easmean, 
a a 


A SKETCH, 


ik was the hour of eve; the sin hed just sunk 
behind the horizon; its last golden beams were 
yet lingering o’er hill and dale. The stars, those 
heavenly watchers, were one by one casting their 
yadiance over the firmament. It was at such an 
hour that I wandered forth. The air was mild 
and balmy; a soft and dreamlike stillness seemed. 
breathing over animate and inanimate nature, It 
was an hour when the young forget for awhile the 
T | gross realities of life and the cold selfishness of the 
world, and with the warm feclings and glowin 

hopes of the youthful heart, dream of love an 

1| embody forth the brightest visions of their waking 
hours—when the maiden thinks of him who has 
enshrined his image in her heart and tavght it to 
beat with love’s sweet and thrilling power, who is 




















“Oh, perfectly! Til be off now; but I shall be 
Se there—at daybreak, I think you said?” 
e id.’ 

“But I forgot the place, and the name of your 
antagonist. You must tell me both as I must be 
in time.” 

“My antagonist is Captain O’Haggerty.” 
“Ob! no wonder you are frightened; he’s the 
best shot in Ireland.” 
“Tm not frightened, Major; but under the pe- 
culiar cireumstances—” 
“Tunderstand!” rejoined Carburton; again he 
burst out laughing. “‘ Where is the rendezvous ?” 
“ The eighth mile-stone on the Limerick road.” 
“That’s right.” He then took out a small 
pocket-book and noted down all the particulars. 
Again he smiled, and rose, saying, “We shall be 
sure to be there,” left the room. 
That Carburton took notes did not surprise me. 
Many men with bad memories invariably do so. 
Yhat his coming responsibility should induce him 
to leave his grog I could not understand, though 
it vexed me, But that he should not seek to know 
the cause of the quarrel, or any particulars of the 
affair, Lcontess astonished me, while the words 
“ We will be there,” puzzled me. But perhaps, as 
an old hand, he intended to bring a surgeon, or— 
as is often the case in Ireland—a friend to see the 
fun. 
I passed three long hours with Tim. I bor- 
rowed his pistols, but gave him no hint of my pro- 
jected rencontre. I drank little, but chatted away 
until four o'clock, when Sullivan proposed to re- 
tire, Wedid so. In half an hour more I had 
slipped out, and was already on my way to the 
Limerick road. 
Althoagh daylight had scarcely fully lighted up 
the heavens, yet O'Hoggerty and a fierce-looking 
friend awaited my coming with blood-thirsty im- 
patience. [ confess I felt somewhat small in thus 
upproaching him, unaccompanied by a second. 
“* Where is your friend, sir? [thought you un- 
derstood the rules of these affairs.” 

“ And so [do—he’ll be here dircetly.”” 
“ May I ask who acts on your side?” demanded 
the fierce-looking man. 

“ Major Cuarburton,” said I. 

“What, is that your game?” shouted he. 
“ Coward! poltroom!” roared the captain. 
At that moment Carburton galloped up, accom- 
panied by four mounted policemen, and away 
bolted the man with red whiskers. 
“Tarrest you both! Tuke their arms away 
from them, Sergeant Hennessay,” said the Major. 
“ Gentlemen, you must accompany me.”’ 
“Infamous traitor!” roared O’Haggerty, frown- 
ing at me, and. shaking his fist. “ Dirty coward! 
whew!” and he gave a contemptuous whistle. 
“Come along, gentlemen; you must instantly 
accompany me to Sir Phelin: O’Dowd, who, as the 
nearest magistrate, will, on my information, bind 
‘keep the peace.” 

Shall I go on with iny tule? No; it is too pain- 
ful. Tsoon discovered that Major Carburton was 
at the head of the police; and, consequently, my 
application to him was quoicd as on unmanly 
O’Hageerty first 
yard, then ran away with the 
old spinster. Miss Louisa O'Dowd (the youngery 
with truth declared that she knew nothing at all 

















My brother officers sent me to Coven- 
try; and, in a fit of despair, [sold out of the army 








up asovereign. 


disgust. 


linked with all her thoughts and 
ture, wonders at the new, strange, sweet and bliss- 
ful emotions that fill her heart, asks if this is love, 
and scarcely dares breathe to herself that she 


opes of the fr 


loves. 
’Tis the hour when the lover breathes the im- 
passioned words of hope and love into the ear of 
his chosen one, and reads the fruition of his cher 
ished hopes in the blushiug countenance and down- 
cast eyes—the voiceless tanguaue of affection more 
eloquent than words, of the loved one of his he 
around whom linger all his thoughts and hopes of 
the furure, as in the sweet aud tremulous tones of 
deep and joyful feelings she gives to him, with the 
lovely timidity of virgin modesty, the blissful as- 
surance that his rich affections have not been 
wasted upon 2 cold or false-hearted shrine, but 
are returned with all that deep, intense and devot- 
ed love, which a warm and pure-hearted woman 
can lavish upon the object of her heart’s first 
choice—or the destruction of all his hopes and the 
knell of his happiness, in the ease, calm and un- 
moved features, passiouless demeanor and cold in- 
difference with which she listens to the awowal of 
his affection, 5 
It was at such an hour, but with feelings far dif- 
ferent from these, that I wandered forth over the 
face of nature. My thoughts were with the absent 
and dead, and involuntarily I wended my way to- 
wards that lust resting-place of all, the graveyard. 
As [ turued from stone to stoue, frail memorials of 
the loved and lost—as my eye rested on the mosé- 
grown tablet, from which the ruthless hand of 
time had long since obliterated the characters 
traced by the hand of affection, an solemn awe stole 
over ny spirit. Iwas lost to the present, to the 
scenes of Tolly and vanity that were daily passi 
around me—years seemed annihilated, the sh 
ows that cnveloped the past were rolled back—the 
triends, the scenes and events of by-gone years 
came rushing over the tide of memory with 8 ‘vivid 
and thrilling power. 
It was n country graveyard—ane that belonged 
to the place of my birth; around me were ihe 
tombs of neighbors, friends and associates, aye, of 
relatives, near and dear; with many of their voice 
less inmates, though young, I was personally uc 
quainted, and with the memory of all [ was f 
iar from the history of friends and acquaintances. 
My mind reverted to the time when tuose, whose 
bones were mouldering beneath me, were breathing 
the warm breath of life, were participating in ue 
active scones of society, Their hearts rob 
with hope and joy, or sunk in sorrow and despair 
—they were surrounded with friends—they Jor 
and were loved in return; but they havo pass 
away from earth. Some there are whose memory 
is fondly cherished, fresh and undimmed, as a 
cred und holy thing, in warm and affections 
hearts, who live and will ever live in the hearts of 
those they love on earth; but, alas! how many : 
those silent ones have been forgotten and. hay 7 

sed into the dank and fathomless gult of ol i 
jon, or appear before those whom they Ey 
life but as the dim shadows, the vague phanto! 
of a dream. x 

I passed on and stood by the grave of 2 beloved 
sister; one Who Was near and dear to me 
knelt by the sacred turf, the thoughts of ee 
me over mo with overpowering: sensatious; 
tide of feeling flowed freely—the ten jong yea 
that had clapsed since that loved ono ee 
signed to the silent tomb, seemed rolled 























and became a settler in Canada, where I atter- 








thought of the time when that young and 









































































































































































































































irl was with me, when the joyous hopes and 
right anticipations of youth were ours. The 
scene changed. My sister was laid on the couch 
of sickness; a more than mortal beauty was on 
that check—the hectic flush of the fell destroyer 
was there. Asain the scene changed, The han 
of death had done its work. The lamp of life had 
waxed fainter and fainter, until it had faded away 
forever. My sister, on whoso head the light of 
but eihreen summers had shone, was gone. I had 
looked for the last time upon that loved form; im- 
rinted the last kiss of affection on those sweet 
Ups. - 
v stood by her grave and with anguish too deep, 
too bitter for tears, [saw the form of that beloved 
one with whom were linked and blended many a 
fond and cherished hope of the future, lowered to 
its cold and silent bed, and gazed upon the cruel 
scene that crushed all my hopes; connected with 
that loved one, that had entwined theinselves 
around my heart, and tore from my sight one who 
was dear—oh, God! how dear to my heart! In 
the bloom of youth and with the light of purity 
and loveliness encircling her fair form she was 
called away. 

Ten years with their changes had rolled by since 
that parting scene of agoay—ten years! yet it 
seemed but as yesterday that I parted with that 
loved one, whose image was yet fresh in my heart, 
and never, oh! never, while reason holds her 
throne, or affection lives in my heart, shall it fade 
from bright momory’s page. Ton years! how 
many of the aged, aye, of the youny and lovely, of 
thy friends and associates, dear sister, have follow- 
ed thee, have been laid to rest by thy side, to be 
known no more on earth, 

I passed from the grave of my sister to a freshly 
filled one. As I stood by that grave the recollec- 
tions associated with its silent inmate filled my 
heart anew with a train of thrilling,-mournfully 
sad and chilling sensations. The form that was 
enshrouded bencath the sods before me was that 
of a young and lovely girl, who had scarce num- 
pered’ seventeen years. But a little while since 
and she was with us, surrounded by friends whe 
were near and dear to her, and by whom she was 
beloved—with a heart beating warm with buoyant 
hopes, bight visions and joyous anticipations that 
cling round the youthful heart, she moved before 
us in the light of innocence and loveliness. Oh! 
could [ have realized that death would seek one so 
fair and lovely for his victim! But alas! must we 
yet learn the sad truth that the purest and lovelicst 
of earth are the first to feel the cankering hand of 
decay—to fade away and leave us to grope our 
darkened way alone, uncheered and unsustained 
by the light of love, amongst the gross and selfish 
ones of earth? Consumption marked her for his 
own, and in the bloom of youth and loveliness, 
while the scenes of earth were bright before her— 
while her heart was throbling warmly with fondly 
cherished hopes—while life was dear, she was 
ealled from friends, around whom was entwined 
the love of a warm and affectionate heart—from 
her youthful associates to whom she was bound by 
the ‘sweet ties of friendship—from the society to 
which she bid fair to be a bright ornament, and 
consigned to the cold, dark grave. Buta few days 
passed by, and all that retained on earth of that 
young and lovely belng—of the joyous hopes and 
bright anticipations that were centered in her, lay 
Denenth the suds before me—it was a chilling, a 
heart-agonizing thourht. 

As I looked upon that fair young girl for the last 
time, beautiful even in death—as I saw that circle 
of fair young maidens, friends and associates of 
the departed one, gather round her lifeless form— 
as I noted the grief depicted on their weeping 
countenances that found vent in sobs and cries, 
they appeared more interesting, more lovely in my 
eyes than they had ever done in their brightest 
hours of joy and merri:nent, when robed in their 
sweetest smiles and discoursing in their softest 
tones; for there was the beauty of the affections, 
the exquisite and heart-winning loveliness that 
beams from the sensitive spirit, the warm and feel- 
ing heart, and glows in every line of the speaking 
features, displayed in their countenances; and [ 
thought “they will not, canuot soon forget the 
impressive scene that is before them—the memory 
of the loved friend, from whom they have been 
called to part, will be sacredly cherished by them 
—the image of that lovely one will be ever with 
them—the recollection of her worth and virtues 
will be present to them, alone and in the social 
clrele, to soothe their sorrows and hallow their 
joys and repress the loud and boistrous mirth 
through many a cominy scene of their lives.” 

A few days had passed by since the mournful 
scene that we had witnessed, and a company of 
the young were assembled together in the social 
party; there were those there who hid been the 
companions, the playmates from her childhood of 
the departed one. Had a stranger entered that 
cirele, would he have thought that there was a 
shadow of sorrow resting upon their hearts—that 
those young ladies had but a few short days belore 
called to look for the Jast time on carth upon one 
of the fairest and loveliest of their nuinbe:—that 
oue who was wont to greet them, alone and in the 
social circle, with the warm kiss, kind tones and 
sweet smiles of affection, had been called from 
their midst to be with them no more on earth? 
No more could they meet the loved glance of those 
mildly-beaming eyes—no more would she meet 
them in the social circle and by the domestic lire- 
side with the fervent kiss of affection to cheer 
them on through the rugyed paths of life, with the 
glowing smile and soothing words of sympathy 
and love. She to whom they professed to be unit- 
ed by the sacred ties of friendship and love, had 
been taken from their midst to the last silent 
bourne of all living, 

Aye, little woulda stranger have thought this; 
for the gaicty expressed on their countenances, the 
jokes that passed round, the ringing laugh and the 
trifling and unmeaning nothings that fell from 
those fair lips, denoted minds free from care, and 
hearts strangers to the softening and chastening 
influence of sorrow. No shade of sadness or 
thoughtfulness could be traced on those fair coun- 
tenances by the most scrutinizing observer; those 
who had wept most freely and beon loudest in 
their demonstrations of grief over the lifeless form 
of her from whom they had been calied to part, 
were now the gayest and mos thonzhtless, 

As I thought of the scene that but a few short 
days ago had passed before their eyes and mine, I 



































turned away with a chilling and painful fecling of 
disappointment—[ could not partiripate in the un- 
timely mirth that was around me, for a weight 
was upon my spirits, and sadness in my heart—[ 
could not fling from me the recollection that but a 
few days had elapsed since those who were now 
all smiles and gutety wero weeping and uttering 
loud lamentations over the remains of the lovely 
one who slept in the arms of death. And was it 
thus they cherished her memory and respected the 
last dying prayer of the heart— forget me not,”— 
was this constancy, the grief for the loss of their 
friend, for which I had then given them credit, 
and which I had fondly belicved would not soon 
pass away? 

But, alas! for earthly changes—the form of 
their departed companion was scarce cold in its 
narrow bed—ere the sods that enshrouded the 
earthly remains of the young and lovely one were 
joined together, her associates and friends were 
mingling in their u-ual recreations and amuse- 
ments, participating in the loud laugh and tho gay 
joke—joy in their hearts and pleasure beaming 
from their countenances. Their friend, the com- 
panion of their childhood and youth, one of the 
loveliest of their number, had passed to the silent 
tomb, no more to be with them—her place in their 
social circle was vecant, but they heeded 1t not— 
they missed not her society; for, surely, if one 
thought to her memory, one fecling of sadness for 
the loss of the lovely being whom they had pro- 
fessed to love and hold dear, bad existed in their 
hearts, the gay joke would have dicd away upon 
their fips, the loud Jaugh would have given place 
to the gentle smile, and unmeaning nonsense to 
sweet discourse on the worth and virtues of their 
departed friend. 

But no! their friend had passed away and they 
knew her no more; they cherished not her memo- 
ry. She had been called by the cruel mandate of 
death to leave this fuir earth in the bloom of youth, 
while bright flowers of youthful hopes and anti- 
cipations were clustering in al their freshness 
around her fair brow, and go down to the cold and 
silent grave; and while the sods were yet fresh 
over her remains, her friends, those whom she 
loved, who were dear to her heart, had ceased to 
hold her in sweet remembrance, and were quaffing 
the cup of pleasure, their hearts filled with mirth 
—her memory had passed away as the dews of the 
morning—their sorrow for her loss had faded: as 
the changing colors of the rainbow. [ turned with 
sickness of heart from the midst of that circle of 
the young and fair. I had been disappointed in 
my views of the feelings of those around me, at 
least of some—for there were those, with pleasure 
LU say it, of the associates of the departed one, who 
showed that they respected her memory, that their 
friend lived in their hearts. 

The first bitter lesson of distrust of human na- 
ture was stealing over me. Oh, God! and is this 
che meed of friendship—are love and affection re- 
alities or unmeaning names, shadows, vague phan- 
toms of the imagination given but to mock us with 
feclings and hopes that can never be realized? 
Are we to pass away, even as the dim shadows of 
a vision, from the memory of those we have known 
and loved, who have been our companions through 
the halcyon days of childhood and the joyous an- 
ticipations of youth? When called to bid farewell 
to the scenes of earth, and go down to the cold, 
dark grave, will our image leave their hearts, as 
our form is taken from their sight? When our 
bodies are shrouded in the tomb, and we can min- 
gle no more with the friends that we loved, must 
our grave be unwatered by the tears of affection 
must we be forgotten and sink forever into the 
dark gulf of oblivion? Oh, believe it not! Forbid 
it, Heaven! forbid it, ye guardian spirits of life 
and happiness. 

Though there be many in the dark and barren 
wastes of whose hearts the flowers of affection 
have never bloomed—whose cold und selfish spir- 
its have never felt the warm and holy influence of 
love and sympathy—thank God! there are a few 
noble spirits, rare indeed, but shining with a light 
of heavenly radiance, amidst the cold and selfish 
ones of carth, in the pure depths of whose hearts 
the bright and beautiful plants of friendship and 
love find a genial soil and bloom in all their fresh- 
ness and purity—whose sensitive spirits ever beat 
responsive to the thrilling powerof kindness and 
mpathy—in whose heart love never dies, but 
will shed its sweet and holy influence over them 
through time and eternity. 

Were it not for thesc—were there no warm and 
feeling hearts to redeem this cold and friendless 
world from the influence of the soulless and heart- 
less ones, who daily cross our paths—were friend- 
ship and love but unmeaning names—were those 
pure, deep and impassioned feelings that gush 
warin from the sensitive heart, that yearning de- 
sire which we fcel for some one to love, and by 
whom we inay be loved, never to be realized, given 
but to mock us, then, indeed, were earth a dreary 
waste, and life a curse. Oh! who would wish for 
the light of reason, the consciousness of mind and 
heart, with a thought so chilling, so heart-sicken- 
ing pressing upon them, 















“MY LAST LOVER.” 
RICH old bachelor courted me— 
His age was three-score year and three; 
‘And though he was ugly lame aud old, 
My heart throbbed warm for his bags of gold. 





One day he drew me to his side, 

And eaid. * will you be an old man’s bride? 
The queen of my mansion you shall be, 
Surrounded by wealth aud luxury.” 


‘Three other lovers, fair and young, 

Had knelt before. with euppliant tongue; 
‘And after their story of love was dove, 

J up aud refused them, every one. 





The first had the Jaurels green of fame; 
Auother with wit and taleut came; 

‘The other was handsome, noble and true— 
But what is that without money too? 


Well. I thought to myself it would be a shame 
To discard him if he ts old and Jame; 

So L weighed the matter carefully, 

Aud gold the heavest proved to be. 


Tis better to dwell amid wealth and ease 
Than to live in a cottage on bread aud cheere! 
So I gave my Aand to this lover old, 





For my Acart had flown to his bags of gold. 
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Orizinal. 
WINTER IS GOMING. 


Wee is coming; hark! how the cold north-wind | 





Sighs ‘midst the woods now desolate and bare; 
Some eyes prow brighter watching for hie staf, 
For some he brings no touch of want, and toil, and 
care. 


The pure white snow, how soon ‘twill clothe our land, 
Would it. were here, gay laughing voices sing; 
And hearts beat joyfully, and pleasant thoughts 
Will soon keep time ‘with the sleigh-bell’s merry 
ring. 
O! happy hearts, how wildly now ye throb; 
Panse for a while—and listen, careless ears; 
A atill small voiee is whispering within 
Of care-worn poverty’s sad and bitter tears. 





Think of the poor; the winter has in store 
No joy for them; they fear its piercing cold? 
Think of their shivering forme, despairing hearts, 
‘And tales of woe unheard, though often told. 


Ye know the promise—they who with open hand 
Give to the poor in Heaven will be repaid; 
Do good, and in that brighter, better laud. 
Gems will await ye which will never fade. 
Tamar ANNE KERMODE. 





A STRANGE STORY, 


‘N the St. Louis Republican we find the follow- 
ing:—A somewhat singular occurrence took 

place a few nighis aince in one of our insurance 
offices. A young tman— whosename we choose 
to withhold—employed as clerk in the office, 
which is Jocated in the third story of the building, 
was engaged in writing at the desk, between nine 
and ten o'clock at night. No one else was pres- 
ent or in the immediate vicinity, all the adjoining 
offices having been closed at nightfall. While 
thus engaged in writing he was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a man whose entrance he had not no- 
ticed, who inquired if Mr. McCulloch wasin. The 
clerk replied that he was not, and that he knew of 
no man of that name employed anywhere about 
the premises. Having made this reply, he com- 
menced writing again. Two or three minutes later 
he wiscovered that his strange intruder had not 
moved from the position which he first assumed, 
and the inquiry and attendant circumstances then 
struck him as being somewhat singular. He im- 
mediately turned about from the desk at which he 
was seated, and scanned the strange gentleman’s 
appearance, inquiring at the same time whether 
he bad any further business. 

The appearance of the stranger was rather pre- 
possessing. He was tall, dark-featured and well 
dressed. He made no response to the clerk’s first 
interrogatory, however, but coolly gazed at him 
with an air of indifference. This procedure arous- 
ed the suspicions of the clerk, as well as his an- 
ger, and he repeated bis first inquiry rather more 
distinctly, and at the same time emphatically in- 
formed the strange gentleman that unless he could 
give a satisfactory account of himself, he should 
be under the necessity of hustling him oat of the 
office. The stranger thereupon placed his hands 
hehiud him, and leisurely replied as foilows :— 
“T've been sent here and I shall slay here.” 
Without stopping to parley further, the clerk 
opened a sate near at hand, took outa revolver 
and leveled it at once at his visitor, at the same 
dime informing him that he would give him two 
ininutes to leave the office, The stranger did not 
moye, and did not offer any remark in return, but 
gazed steadily, with his hands behind bim, at the 
clerk. The two minutes passed, aud there stood 
the stranger, in statu quo. The clerk then took 
deliberate aim and fired. He stood witlin ten 
feet of the stranger 

He is known to be a good shot, and his bravery 
is unquestionable; and were we at liberty to pub- 
lish his name, his numerous acquaintances would 
not doubt our assertions, But notwithstanding 
these facts, the stranger, after the discharge of 
the pistol, remained as immovable as ever. He 
exhibited no surprise whatever, and offered no re- 
marks, The clerk was, of course, much aston- 
ished, and not a little startled, and was at a loss 
what next to do, as he had discharged the only 
barrel of his pistol. After the lapse of about a 
minute after the discharge of the pistol — during: 
which time uo words were ult — the stranger 
shook his coats! » gave a slight shrug and 
walked leisurely out of the room down stairs. The 
whole affair was so strange, unusual and unac- 
countable, that the clerk was completely non- 
plussed, and remained stationary for a few mo- 
ments after the departure of his visitor. Sudden- 
ly rousing himself, however, he rushed down 
stairs into the street, but the stranyer had van- 
ished. The elerk has heard nothing from him 
since. The affair, every one must acknowledge, 
was very singular; but the circumstances occurred 
precisely as we have related them, 















































POPULAKITY HUNTING, 


W things in life are so desirable as the cs- 

teem of our fellow mi Nor wealth, nor all 
ue luxurles which wealth can buy, can render ex- 
istence pleasant when we know ourrelves to be 
vbjects of hatred. Toa mind not ulterly dead to 
every generous emotion, unpopulari‘y is worse 
than poverty, sickness or bondage. ‘Tie man who 
can witness a frown upon every face that he ineets, 
and hear the execrations of all who know him, and 
remain unmoved, is sunk far below the level of 
humanity, 

Since, then, unpopularijy is so much dreaded, it 
is not a matter for surprise that popularity should 
be much sought; nor should we be much aston- 
ished that many of our erring race seck it by imn- 
proper methods, and by the sacrifice of principles 
which they ought to hold sacred. We believe that 
there is really more fraud and hypocrisy prac- 
tised for the sake of gaining this one object than 
for any other which mankind seck. For this, 
some simulate goodness and make loud profes- 
sions of principles to which they are utterly op- 
posed. Some are all things to all men — never dis- 
agreeing with any, and changing opinions as fast 
as a chameleon changes colors, with every associ- 
ate. It is not seldom that these last, like the old 
man in the fabie, instead of pleasing all, please 
none, and Jose what little character they may have 
had, iv the bargain. But, if a man determines to 
ative for popularity, be the price whatit may, he 
must give np everything like firmness and cons 







































~ RSE CRPENE E RU aoe 


tency, and, watching the fickle wind of public 
opinion, change as it changes. 


In this country, where all porter, in theo- 
least, sprinzs from the populace, popularity 
sourht with an avidity known vowhero clse in the 
world. From the humble ci-iz 1 who looks for- 
ward to being elected bailiff of bis district, to the 
aspirant for the chief magistracy, our whole na- 
tion is filled with popularity hunters. And, alas! 
how very few there are who seck toacquire it in a 
way at once honest and ennobling. ny of our 
public men, in anxiety for pubiic favor and their 
greed for the spoils of office, practice arts which 
achiavelli would have blushed to name. They 
scruple not to resort to any deception or treachery 
by which the people may be imposed upou and 
their rivals defeated, They consider no sacrifice 
of honor and integrity too greatif it does but 
bring them in favor with the ruling party. With 
too many it is the case that patriotism and every 
honest principle are subordinated to the desire for 
self-aggrandisement. 
There is nothing wrong in a love of popularity. 
Itis a feeling which cvery man ought to and must 
have, if he would be worthy of the name of man. 
But, rar before this, should be his desire and his 
determination to do rizht. If the state of public 
opinion be such that he cannot enjoy popularity 
without violating his sense of right, let him, by all 
means, forego popularity. Honor is better than 
fame, and even than hfe itself. But the man who 
is conscientious in the discharge of his duty and 
firm in the maintenance of sound, honest princi- 
ples, will not be unpopular. True, he may be out- 
stripped in the race for honor and office by un- 
scrupulous wire-workers and oily-tongued dema- 
gogues. He may be overmatched and thrown by 
tricksters whose sole power lies in their cunning. 
But, after all, he gains a place in the esteem of all 
right-minded men, more to be coveted than honor, 
place or power — a dignity higher than any which 
popular favor can give, or monarch’s partiality 
bestow. 











Original. 
SPEAK NOT OF THE PAST. 


QPEAE not of the past; be it mine to forget 

The hopes of my youth that in darkuess have set; 
Every vision of joy lias vaniehed and flown, 

Like beautiful dreams, and left me alone. 

Now my forehead is marked with deep lines of care, 
And silver threads gleam in my golden hair: 

My once bright eyes are dimmed with the shedding of 


tears, 
And my heart bas grown old in my girlhood’s years. 


Speak not of the past; the time has gone by— 
Now thy sweetest toves awake but a sigh; 
L worshipped thee then, and believed iu thy truth, 
But that ee has vanished like the dreams of my 

youth. 
Imade me an idol, I found ‘twas but clay, 
And with pity 1 gaze on the ruin to-day ; 
So strive uot to awaken that wild love again, 
‘fis buried forever—thine efforts are vain. 

Mrs. B. IF. SAwYER. 








““MEET HIM WITH A SMILE.” 


‘ARP away there, re precious advisers of wo- 

micnin gencral and wives in particular, we aro 

ull attentive to your dulcet lays; or, to drop the 

figure, of course, we shall attend to all your good 
advice, and profit thereby. 

‘We might set up a plea that it is hard work to 
look. delighted, and to act as if we were “tickled 
to death” when everything all over the house hus 
vone wrong all day; when the children have all 
been sick and cross; the “help” out of sorta, and 
dangerous to be spoken to; our own head, and 
limbs, and teeth, all aching; and tho weeks’s 
mending all mmdone, We might say that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get up even the shadow of a 
smile, when, and a half of us mothers feel so halt’ 
of our time—we are so unutterably weary that our 
eyes feel as if sinking backward into our skull, 
and our whole mortal frame aud immortal dispo- 
sition appear to us to have “ caved in.” We might 
do this; but then, would it be becoming to endeav- 
or to show cause why we should not be expected 
to be, at all times, sunshiny and angelic? Hadn't 
we better swallow our reason, and submit to the 
prescription of the everlasting grin? 

Yex—vertainly; for the end of our existence is 
to sccure the love of a man; and man don’t, and 
won’t, and can’t love a woman that don’t look 
sweet and happy. How can he? It isn’t natural. 

So let the cause be what it may, when our hus- 
band’s returning time draws near, let’s get the 
smiles wider way—so that he may read upon our 
lips a flat denial of the tale told by the premature 
lines npon our brow, the hollows in our cheeks, 
and our sunken eye. 

Isn’t it enough that he should be so unfortunate 
as to find thatthe fair and blooming girl, whose 
fresh beauty he expected would, for many care- 
free years, rejoice his eyes, has become the pale 
and faded woman? Cun it be supposed that he 
will, also, brook the quenching of her smiles? 
Don’s let us tux man’s paticnee too far; for, truth 
to tell, it snaps often like twine in the blaze of a 
candle, Hark! what was that low murmur? What 
did you say, sister? 

“When our strength, our beauty, and our joy- 
ous spirits haye all failed because of him, where- 
fore shoukl he not weep with us, instead of de- 
inanding of us eternal silence as to our grief, aud 
a perpetual smile? Why should he not love and 
cherish us all the more tenderly for what we have 
suffered, and must suffer still, as well as for our 
gayety and smiles? 

Absurd, my sister! how can you dream of’such 
a thing? What does a man know or care ahout 
feminine distresses ? Never mention them to him, 
if you would not tire him of your company. 
Whatever the troubles of the household, of your 
mind, of your body, don’t you go to complain- 
ing” befoie your lord and master. Cover all 
these things in your own heart, and, above all 
things, never forget to “mect him with a smile” 
when he comes home. Clap on that “ indispensa- 
bie” the instant you hear his step; let it be “ns 
handy as a cape-honnet, so that he may never 
catch you unawares, and then, when you can no 
longer endure, alone and unpitied, the burden 
which grows year by year heavier and sorer, just 
give your husband one more smile, und lie down 
and die, and he will weep over you, and say— 

“She was a sweet, smiling vision, but she bas 
passed; where ehall [ find another like her?” and 
a few months will, pro! ably, answer that question 
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to his @pparent sutistaction. 
“Meet him with u smile.” 
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Original. 


HE day is o'er, and eve dothdon 
lis dusky robes of darkness dim; 
With mufiied tread the night comes on y 


Shrouding with a darkened pall 
‘The house of woe, the halls of mirth. 
Yhus, day by day, time passed on 
‘Til death'draiws near and life is gone. 


When all my fleeting years have flown 
Like this bright day away, 

Aud youth and strength und life is done 
Forever and for aye; 

When this warm heart shall cease fo beat 
And eink to rest beneath the eud, 

This living eoul on pinions feet 
Duth rise to meet its God, 

What record shall it leave Lehind 
‘Yo curse or bless my common kind? 


Shall the deeds that I have done— 
While 1 turried here below— 

To usingse weary one 
Prove a souice of joy or woe? 

Shall they nerve his heart with strength 
To wage the war with flesh and sin, 

And urge him on until, at length, 
A glorious victory he shall win? 

O! shall my ** footprints in the sand” 
Her guide him to a * better laud? ” 


Or, shall I idly pass along 

‘Phe vetive martes of human life; 
Faithless shun its busy thron; 

And shrink ite scenes of toil and strife; 
Shall my daye all quickly tly 

And see no worthy action done? 
Unueed shall all my powers lie— 

No thought expressed, no deed begun; 
And when life's iitful dream is o'er, 

Die hike a wave upon the shore? 


‘Though but a speck on like’s great sea— 

A leaf before Fate's driving blast, 
Each may a cuise or blessing be, 

For each there is a destiny 
To fil} while life and strength shall last. 

Great God! through life’s short fleeting hour 
Guide thy poor erriug worm; 

Aid him, by thy strength und power, 
His every duty to perform, 

So that, till he shall turn to dust, 

¥aithful he may be to each trust. 

J. BrainarD Morean. 





Original. 


IDA RIVERS—THH CHILD OF ADOPTION. 


BY CARRIM WATERS. 


EAR ‘the flashing waters of a majestic river 
stood a costly mansion, and on one of its 
broad piazzas, which faced the sloping lawn, sat 
an elderly gentleman. He was gazing out upon 
the water, and watching tlie vessels as they sped 
by. Screne and beautiful was his countenance us 
he reflucted that, in like manner, had he becn borne 
aloug on the voyage of lite—sometimes tus-ed 
about on its tempestuous waves, and anon all was 
calm and peaceful. He reflected upon the many 
changes he had experienced—how he had arisen 
from abject poverty to a position of wealth. He 
had ever borne a high integrity of character; 
“Honesty is the best policy,” was the advice of his 
dying father. Many one had he befriended— 
many a youth had he preserved from a life of 
crime; the poor regarded him as a kind benefac- 
tor, and in him had the widow and orphan found a 
friend. His furrowed brow showed the impress of 
years, and his hoary locks were as a crown of 
glory. Presently a beautiful girl trips lightly up 
the lawn and approaches the dwelling. 
“ Grandfather,” she says, “are you all alone?’ 
“Yes, my child, alone, yet not lonely, for I’ve 
been busy with memories of the past.” 
“It is a beautiful night, Srandpa Lhave taken 
a long walk, and will now have a chat with you.” 
“ Well, my child, sit here by my side; I havea 
long story to tell you, which I have deferred from 
time to time; but you must know something 
of your history sooner or later, and perhaps there 
is no time more fitting than the present. You 
cul me grandfather—and indeed the name falls 
sweetly on my ear—but no drop of my blood flows 
through your veins; indeed, you were born far 
from these scenes.” 
The eyes of his listener rested anxiously upon him. 
“ Who, then, am [?” asked she. 
“Twelve years ago this morhing @ young wo- 
man called at my door with a little child. She 
looked careworn and weary ; discase, too, had fast- 
ened upon her, and she had evidently not Jong to 
live. In a few duys her earthly career was end- 
ed. She confided you to my care; and, as we had 
no daughters of our own, we readily accepted the 
trust. You were then but four years old, and ney- 
er have [ felt any difference belween you and my 
own children; although the child of my adoption, 
you yet have my warmest affection. This woman 
stated you were no relative of hers, but had been 
cutrusted to her care a year previous; and she left 
for youacasket, to be given you when you should 
attain your sixteenth year. Here, child, is the 
key to iny escrutoire; within you will see a small 
box of ebony, marked ‘ Ida.’ ” 





The young girl eagerly took the key and gained 
her treasure. The little casket was of exquisite 
workmanship, richly inlaid with pearl. Within 
was a letter addressed to herself, and she soon 
found it to have been penned by a loving mother. 
She stated that her father was culled from home 
on pressing business, and ina few months had sent 
for his family, being sill unable to return. They 


In the morning Mr. Clayton noticed her pale 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. cheeks, and asked her to join him in the library. 
She showed him her box without reserve; he was 
much interested in her account, but told her she 


must never leave them—that her father might 


Lake some drear spectre, gaunt and grim; sometime be discovered, and that such a search 
The twilight ehades around me tall must not for a moment be thought of by a young, 
Upon the still and quiet earth, inexperienced yirl. So Ida pursued the even tenor 


of her way, often longing to meet her unknown 


parent, 
In a few weeks Mr. Clayton’s son, Augustus, re- 


quested she might juin his family on a journey to 


Suratoga for the summer months. Ida pladly 
coinplied with the permission of her grandparents, 
for so she still considered them, and addressed 
them by the old familiar title. And one bright 
inorning found her prumenading with cousin Min- 
nie, as she called her, one of the pleasant walks 
ucar the hotel at the Springs. Soon, two gentle- 
men, Who were conversing at a chainber window, 
ever and anon glancing at the pay groups beneath, 
observed our young friends. One of them said— 
“Charles, who is that glorious creature?” 
“Some strangers who arrived last evening; 
they are of Mr. Clayton’s party, I believe. She 
is indeed a little fairy, with her golden curls shad- 
ing that fair brow.” 

“Pshaw! you always look at the wrong one; 
your fuir divinity may be pretty, I did not notice 
perp ae that regul creature with her—just see 
her f 

Charles Ashley turned an admiring glance to- 
wards Ida at this, for she was the one who had 
called forth such extravagant encomiums. 

“Yes, she is beautiful, but I prefer that little 
elf, after all.” 

That evening a gay party thronged the ball- 
room, and Charles Ashloy introduced his friend, 
Howard Mortimer, to Mr. Clayton; he, in turn, 
prosauted his wife aud daughter, aud her frienu, 

Liss Rivers. The young men enguyged them as 
partners for the next quadrille. 

Be vutirul was Ida in adress of India muslin, 
with a necklace of pearls for ornament. Her lux- 
uriant hair fell in glossy tresses over a ucck of 
spotless purity, and her beautiful black efes 
sparkled with animation as she gracefully moved 
through the mazes of the dance. Minnie’s dress 
was of blue, and well did she deserve the appelin- 
tion of syiph or fairy, she was so spiritucile in 
form and motion. 

_The evening passed rapidly away—indeed, the 
night, too, had passed, and the grey light of morn- 
ing was jast streaking the east ere our friends 
sought the couch of repose. And so, in a lively 
Inanner, the season at the Springs was drawing to 
a close, 

One rainy evening, Howard and Charles were 
playing at whist in one of the parlors with ida and 
Minnie. A sudden movement of Ida’s hand caused 
her bracelet to fall to the Hoor. Charles picked it 
up and examined it attentively; be found a small 
locket, which disclosed a face of the most surpass- 
ing beauty he had ever beheld. 

* Who is this peerless creature, Ida?” 

She looked up with a flushed face. “ My moth- 
er,” said she, quivtly. 

He gave one look at that beautiful countenance 
—said he had seen the original, he was confident, 
though where and when he could not tell, Ida 
told him she had been dead for many long years— 
that she could scarcely remember her at all—but 
had cherished that locket as the image of depart- 
ed worth and loveliness. 


Chapter I. 

H based glorious month of September had arrived, 

and already a few trees were assuming their 
gorgeous autumn shades, when one morning Mr. 
Clayton’s party entered the railway cars for home. 
They had obtained seats, when lda’s attention was 
arrested by the entrance of a gentleman and lady 
with two children, there seemed something 80 1a- 
iiliar in the lady’s countenance. Minnie looked 
eagerly through the car in search of some com- 
panion; bur uut finding the object of her search, 
settled back in her seat with a very discomfitted 
air, Presently Charles Ashley handed her a beau- 
titul bouquet, then a curd with his address, and 
suid he would be happy to call on her at her fa- 
ther’s house. Howard, also, entered the car and 
put a package into [da’s hand; he, tov, asked per- 
inission w visit the young girls, whose cheerful 
society had rendered the hours so pleasant. ‘They 
svon bade adieu to their friends, and iu a few min- 
utes the cars started. 

Ida was a lover of’ nature; she put her package 
carefully in her travelling bag, as her friend had 
requested, until she should be ut home, and direct- 
ed her gaze to the beautitul country through which 
they were rapidly passing. But at the next sta- 
tion the lady berore apoken of as one of her tray- 
elling compauions, came tuwards Ler seat and ad- 
dressed her, 

“I trust you will pardon my intrusion,” said 
she; and warning to Mr. Clayton, introduced her- 
self’ as Mrs. Kaston, begging a presentauon to the 
young lady, who, she suid, resembled a dear friend. 
of hers now dead. Mr. Clayton complied, and the 
lady took w seat neur them. She was very social 
throughuut the journey, aud at parting gave lda 
her card, and suid she should certainly visit her 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

‘he young girls soon reached their respective 
houses. Juu proceeded to unpack her trunks, and 
to open the package from her new friend. [t con- 
tained a beautiful edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems with a listie note addressed to herself, Af- 
ter all was in order, she sought her grandfather fn 











had proceeded but a sbort distance when her moth- | the library, and taking a seat by his side, gave a 
er sickened and died, Jeaving this little box and | detail of her late visit to the Springs. Then she 
note, with a miniature of herself and husbund set | proceeded to the kitchen to superintend the do- 
in a jocket, She stated that her father’s name|mestic arrangements, for her yrandmother was 
was Charles Rivera; that he had left America for | getting too olu and feeble to take much charge of 
the south of France. She kept these few matters | the housekeeping. She had fuithfully intsracted 
secret, as she did not know how her child might| her young charge in all things pertaining to wo- 
be situated 3 all she could do was to leave her to| mon’s sphere, and she had now the satisfaction to 


the care of a stranger. 


see her find daily pleasure in the rounds of useful 


But Ida had been tenderly cared for by her| employment. 





kind, adopted parents, and was uow a lovely yi 
She ‘eat br some titae in deep, troubled thoug! 
She had ever regarded Mr. Clayton as her gran 





{ua ut oue morning in the little chamber her 


grandmother had xppropriated .as the sewing 
room; she was busy with her needle, and the old 


uch had loved him; and now to|ludy hod her knitting-work. They were enjoying 
Parat ao in the world was hard indeed for her | an animated conversation, for Ida had been speak- 
young heart. She sat long after midnight by the | ing of the stranger lady who had Leen so kind to 
open window, and felt she must go in pursuit of| her. She then referred to herself, aud ber desire 
hor father; but where should she go? Lv might] to seo her fuiker. The old Jady bid her be patient, 


not be living. 





and thut doubtless he would sometime be found. 


Pesently a servant entered, saying there were 
strangers in the parlor who had asked for Miss 
Rivers. Ida descended to mect them, What was 
her surprise to find the friend of her journey, Mrs. 
Enston and her husband. She gave them a cor- 
dial greeting, ns she felt they wero friends, al- 
though their acquaintence with herself was very 
recent. She soon sought ber grandparents, and 
Mrs. E. entered into conversation with them. Her 
husband asked Ida if she would show him the 
garden; and while they were out, Mrs. Easton 
begged to know of Ida’s early history—said she 
was confident Ida was the child of her lost sister, 
but would want further proof’ before she told her 
surmises to the young girl. For this purpose she 
requested that Ida might make a short visit at 
her house. Mr. Clayton hesitated; he felt sorry 
that he must soon resign Ida, in all probabillty, to 
her relatives, as she had become very dear to 
them. But he tinally consented. 

When {da returned to the house with Mr. Eas- 
ton she was told of the visit she was to make to 
Philadelphia. Sbe was very glad, for she bad be- 
come attached to her friend, and wished very 
miuch to visit that city. They accepted Mrs. Clay- 
ton’s invitation, and remained until the uext morn- 
ing, when, at an early hour, they started for home, 
accompanied by Ida. On reaching that city they 
took u carriage to their dwelling-house. It was a 
princely residence, and Ida, although used tu 
wealth, had yet never lived in the magnificent 
style now before her. She was introduced to Mr. 
Easton’s children—a beautiful boy named Herbert, 
and a little girl called Helena. The day was spent 
in a very pleasant manner, in music and conver- 
sation, t 

Lute in the afternoon a gentleman came in, 
whom the children ran to meet, calling him Uncle 
Charles. 

“Tua,” said he to Mrs. Easton, “who is that 
yonng lady by the bay window?” 

Mrs. Easton called her to them and presented 
her guest to the stranger. She had long anticiput- 
ed this moment. Ida thought she had never seen 
a more noble countenance, and the gentleman 
gazed upon her with much emotion. 

“Ida,” said he to his sister, “she looks so much 
like her?” 

Mrs. Easton asked Ida to shew him the locket 
she wore; she did, and he gazed upon it earnestly ; 
and tears stood in his eyes, as ho said, 

“Tt is my lost wife!” 

Ida then related her history, and at its close was 
clasped in a father’s warm embrace. Mr. Rivers 
had found his child, and Ida had gained a loving 
parent. i, 

In a few days hoe accompanied her to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Clayton, who had been to her as a 
kind and indulgent parent. The old gentleman 
reccived Mr, Rivers with great cordiality, but sad 
was his heart at parting with the child of his adop- 
tion. But he felt that he was descending the vale 
of years, and soon must approach the land of 
shadows. Wehad felt much solicitude for Ida 
when he should pass away. He knew she would 
find many friends, but still she seemed ill-fitted 
for the rude and stern conflict of life. He regard- 
ed her as an orphan; for so many years had 
elapsed since the death of her mother, and no tid- 
ings had ever reached them of a surviving parent, 
that he finally considered her his child. 

Mr. Rivers suid he had searched for years for 
his wife and child, but could find no clue to them 
whatever, and with a sorrowing heart he prepared 
to leave America forever. These preparations he 
had completed, and had called upon his sister, 
Mrs. Easton, to say farewell, when, fortunately, be 
there met his only child—his long-lost daughter. 
He made every inquiry concerning the woman 
who brought his child to Mr. Clayton’s dwelling, 
and rejoiced that she had found kind friends to 
provide for her orphaned condition. But Mr. 
Clayton and his wife urged him to make their 
house his home—at least during the few years 
which now remained to them. But he, acknowl- 
edging their kindness, gratefully declined their of- 
fer, for his business was in France, and there he 
had provided a luxuriant home for his wife and 
child many years before. So his aged friend felt 
that Ida was provided for, and was willing to give 
her up to her parent’s care. Who was so suitable 
to provide for the young wanderer as her own fa- 
ther? But the parting scene was a trying ordeal 
tothem all. Ida was dearly beloved, for phe was 
gentle and winning in her manners. 














Chapter DT, 

NE bright morning saw Mr. Rivers and his 

daughter on board usteamer bound for Europe. 
‘They were destined for the south of France, where 
Mr. Rivers owned a beautiful chateaux. They an- 
ticipated a pleasant, speedy voyaze—but alas for 
human hopes! Wher they had been a few days 
out at sera violent storm overtook them. The 
steamer would mount on the crested wave, and 
anon seem about to plunge beneath the dark 
abyss of waters, Then the lightning’s flash would 
illumine the darkness with a lurid glare, and the 
heavy thunder would reverberate in deafening 
peals. Sume of the stoutest hearts quailed with 
terror during this fearful storm; and Mr. Rivers 
anxiously regarded his daughter, questioning her 
it she felt no fear in view of the perils that await- 
ed them, 
““No, my dear father, I enjoy the terrific scene 
in which we are placed. {doubt vot the issue, tor 
are we not in our father’s keeping? ‘The hand of 
our heavenly guardian hath hitherto protected us 
through lile’s devious pathway, and shall we, in 
our blinduess, mistrust that guide now? I feel a 
confidence in hin which nothing can disarm. He 
pols the winds and waters in the hollow of his 

and. 

“It rejoices me, my child, to see that you pos- 
sess a living faith in the divine ruler. He has 
been my stay during long years of sorrow and 
tial, when dark clouds seemed to obscure all light, 
and the billows, as they rolled around my life 
pathway, threatened to engulph me.” 
But the violence of the storm abated, and a few 
fair days completed their voyage. They repaired 
at once to their dwelling, but Ida felt it could nev- 
er be home to her where all was strange. It was 
a foreign soil, and the people, their language, man- 
ners und customs, were too much at variance with 
her former habits of lite to make her contented 
here. But for her father’s sake she strove to feel 
happy. By degrees she became accustomed to 








the place; her father supplied a teach 
rapidly acquired the language. She sooh ni he 


loons of the French capitol. She bee: 
interested in the study of French histor yer 
their struggles and revolutions; and though with 
asigh of regret she often reflected on Ameri 
and the home of her infancy, still her efforts to be, 
happy and content for her father’s sake, ensured 
her own happiness in a large mesure, 2 

Five years passed rapidly away, and westill find 
them at the chateau in ‘the ruburbs of Paris 
‘Their house is the rexort of the learned and influ: 
ential, for her father is a man of some importance 
in public life. The young people find Wa a grent 
favorite, and the gay and fashionable love to visit 

A few friends were admitted one morning to her 
boudoir, or little sitting-room, which she eves to 
designate her own. For here had she collected 
souveniers of the past; some of the medalliuns 
were presented by Mr, Clayton, and costly urd. 
cles of statuary wero contributed by his gong: 
while a pretty work table, richly inlaid’ with pearl, 
ever called to mind her dear mother, as she was 
wont to regard Mrs. Clayton. This 1vom was en- 
deared to her by many associatiuns of the 
and here she loved to pass the happy hours with 
hor music, her sewing, or ber bovks. She bad 
been carefully instructed, and Mrs. Clayton had 
early impressed upon her mind the importance of 
usefully improving the ficeting moments. 

These friends, after disscussing the news of the 
day, asked Ida what she thought of Cuaat Villiers, 
who had paid her sach flattering attentions uta 
ball the previous night. Ida said she found hima 
very agreeable companion, but had notafieeat 
acquailitance with the gentleman to form acorreet 
estimate of his character. They asked her if she 
would attend Mrs. La Grange’s party the following 
week. 

“Another party so soon? Dear me, no! so much 
of frivolity leaves no room for reflection; such dis- 
sipation I consider a waste of time, and Ido not 
meau to frequent such gay scenes much more.” 

“Oh, do not say so, Ida; how can we get along 
without you? You are the life of our parties.” 

“Then they will be obliged to languish in future, 
I fear, if your statement be correct. But lam 
quite used to compliments of that nature, and 
crally give them their true value. However, [ 
have determined to withdraw from these gay 
scenes somewhat. I never have been accustomed, 
to such a round of continued dissipation, and to 
tell the truth, fell wearicd with it.” 

She here spoke of the quiet home she had en- 
joyed in America—her usetul employments, biend- 
ed with innocent and healthful recreations. One 
of her friends, Laura Montague, was delighted 
with this picture of domestic happiness; the others 
preferred the gayetics of the metropolis. They 
800n took their leave, with the exception of Law 
who pussed the day with her friend, and resolv: 
in future to spend her time more profitably than 
in a continued round of fashionable amusements, 

With this companion Ida had passed many hap- 
py hours; they were of the same age, and their 
tastes similar. Colonel Montague’s residence ad- 
joined Mr. River’s, aud the two gentlemen had 
been on terms of iutimacy for many years, They 
trusted a new tie would soon unite them; for wit 
feclings of pleasure had they observed the atten- 
tions of Julian, the colonel’s oldest son, for the 
fair Ida. On the evening in question, Mr. Rivers 
came in, saying— 

“Well, Ida, if matters progress at this rate,I 
will soon lose the duughter who has proved, since 
the hour of her discovery, truly tho angel of my 
home.” And he gave her a fond look of affection. 
“Julian Montague has made a rormal proposal for 
your hand.” 

“Oh! father, surely I never gave him the slight- 
est reason to suppose I cherished for him any sen- 
timent save that of fricndship.” 

“So he informed me, my dear.” Ida sat fora 
few moments in troubled thought. “ But cannot 
you learn to love him?” asked her father. “I 
consider him a most estimable young man—ote 
whom [would be proud to call iny son; itis the 
dearest Wish of his father’s heart, and { respond 
most ardently to that wish; still, never would I 
control your feelings, my child, in the slightest 
manner.” 

“T do not believe in learning to love any man,” 
said Ida, ‘ and indeed, never considered Julian in 
the light of a lover, before; he has ever seemed & 
brother to me, and as such would [ still wish to 
regard him; but alas! this must not be, now.’ 
Aud she gave.a deep sigh of regret. 

“Well,” said her father, “if it cannot Deconsis- 
tent with your feelings to form this union, we will 
dismiss the painful thought. Do not be troubled, 
my child; I um uot anxivus to part from you these 
many years; but I think I know your reasono, und 
indeed caumot wonder that a faultless exteriur, a 
superior intellect and an upright ¢haracter show 
intiuence my susceptible Ida somewhat.” lia 
looked surprised. “I have this day received & 
call from Count Do Villiers; he wished to pay be 
addresses to my daughter. L told him I woud wk 
with you, and give Lim an answer to-murTuw. 
What say you to this? Is the fascinating count we 
hero of Sour day-dreams, my child?’ 

dda was amuzed. 7 5 
“Why, father, | never have met him buta few 
times, and certainly have never bestowed Duly 
thoughts upon him, Tho girls usked me how I 
liked him to-day, [wondered ao litte at their in 
quiry, but young girls make many remarks in 
spirit of levity, So L told them ho had prove 
very agreeable during our short acquaintunce, at 
there the matter ended How singular he shoul 
wish to address me!” 

Her proud father did not-think it at all strange; 
he felt that Ida was superior to any lady, save one, 
he had ever met, and that one was his lovely wile, 
whom she strougly resembled in person and in 
character, He now asked Ida if she hud ever mt 
the hero of her imagination. Ida blushed, buts! tL 
had far too much caudor to practise reserve Wil! 
her affeciionate parent, So she soon opened @ PO 
vate drawer, and showed him an exquisite oper 
of a noble countenance, The broud foreht 1 be 
noted intelligence of the highest order, ae 
features were calculated to win the warmest {rieu 
ship from those he might meet. 

“Who is this?” ho usked. 















Ida then told him of her acquaintance, and sub- 


























in society, and was moch admired in the Bay nae 
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toga Springs, aud said she had painted this on 
ivory frem memory. Her father thought she mast 
have a great rogard for him. a 
with tke pencil; her room was adorned with many 


‘views of her home, and scenes in which she had 


participated in earlier days. 


“But,” said {da, “ he never spoke of love, and I 
have but cherished his image as one who contrib- 
uted very much to my enjoyment during the time 


spent at the Springs. Doubtless he has forgotten. 
me; still, at times, I feel that I would be assured 
of this ere I form an engagement with another. 
“Then, Ida, { will give these young men, for 
whom [ have the highest respect, such an answer 
ag shall Jead them still to retain for you the privi- 
iege of friendship; but { advise you to mingle less 
frequently in society; [ know that you have ac- 
cepted the numereus invitation: you have received 
to please me, and with feelings of uffection and 
pride have [ seen my child the belle of a gay as- 
eemblaze. Stili{ knew it has becn a sacrifice to 
your domestic foclings to go, and these pale cheeks 


‘prove that you were net calealated for a fashiona- 
Die lady. So we will enjoy the quiet of home for a 


season, occasionally admitting a tow select friends 
to enjoy our tranquil pleasures.” 


“Thank you, dear father, I have long wished to 
ask vou this favor, bat feared your displeasure.” 
“Never fear that, my daughtor, while you con- 


tinue to give suck Rlial obedience.” 
In & short cime they separated for the night. 





Chapter IV, 


IME passed rapidly an, and Ida was as happy 
23 she coald te se far from the scenes of her 
Ske superintended the houschold arrange- 
ments, ard even soxgint to promote the welfure of 
For him ske would sing her sweetest 
songs, and eccapy the hours in reading, conversa- 
ition, walking and viding. She was very fond of 
dowers, ard spent dike morning as well as the sun- 
On a rustic seat at 
these times, her father would be seated, with news- 
paper or book in hard, while Ida would train the 
vines, remeve tse weeds, water the drooping 

er 


youth. 
her father. 


set Bours in their calture 


plants, often tarniag to him for advice. 


triené Laure frequertiy shared in these innocent 
empteyments; and Julta, too, found a sad pleasu. 

in the society of the only woman he ever truly 
loved. He respected the integrity of her conduct- 


for ske wasever consistent, and, although a reject 
ed sufter, was a chestshed friend. 





One rainy evening Mr. Rivers was sitting with 
Wa in cheerful apartment, brilliantly lighted, and 
presenting « cheerieg picture of home comfort. 


Yda was basy with er needle, and her father had 


een seading one ef Shakspeare’s plays; he had a 


fine veice, and itever gave Ida much pleasure to 
listem to hima as ke read. Presently book and work 
were isid aside, amd he asked his daughter if she 
would like se travel. Sho replied that she would 
Ge deizktcé to take a journey with him. He told 
her to make the meoessary preparasions as soon as 
convenient, ard they would start in a few days. 

They weet to Soctiand, Ireland, England and 
Wales; and on their way home passed 2 month in 
Lenden, for Mr. Rivers was an Englishman by 
dirtk, and here bis parents resided. Ida was 
pleased sith the great city; she had never been in 
it, gave for a few weeks, until now, and daily with 
her father she delighved in visiting its many works 
of art. 

She was owe morning viewinz some beautiful 


paiatings; her father was conversing with the »- 
fist at a léttle distazce, and she tarned her glance 
At that moment a gentleman 
creased the roem, and approached her with a lr ok 
of cager inquiry depicted upon his features. He 


towards chem. 


said— 
“fs not this Mise Ida Rivers?” 
Ske veplied that it was, and in turn asked i 


she had not the pleasure of addressing her old 


friend, Mr. Mortimer. He told her she was right, 


and assured her that he had come to England to 
transact some business, and intended to seck her 
ere fe teft Europe. It was a happy mecting, and 
soon {da presented her fricnd to her revered futh- 


cr, having related an account of his discovery. 
He remained with diem during 


> 


Mr. Rivers was pleased with his distinguished ap- 

i At parting he 
invited him to visit them while they remained in 
Mr. Mortimer thanked him, and said he 
would be happy to avail himself of the privilege. 


pearance and fascinating manners. 
the city. 


In & few days he called, and at their reques! 


came again to pass the day, as they were to leave 
Mr. Rivers 
gave him his address, and urged his paying them 
Ida, too, seconded the wish 
of her father, and, with promises of some meeting 
They returned to their beau- 
tiful home in gay, sunny France; and, as Mr, Riv- 


for France the following morning. 
a visit at their house. 
again, they parted. 


ers gazed upon the chateau he loved to call hit 
home, it seemed pleasanter than ever; for its wall: 


were burnished by the rays of setting sun, giving 
them the appearance of molten gold; shade trees, 


of lofty stature, surrounded it on either side, whil 
on its piazza were delicate, flowering shrubs. Th 


air was mild and balmy, and singing birds seemed 


to add te the welcome home, which soon greetc 


their ears with a pleasant sound, us the family ser- 
vants came forth with a glad shout to mect them. 


Chapter V. 
HE soft rays of the silvery moon flooded the I 


brary, and near the window satIda. Thought 
was busy with the past, and memory carried her 


back to the carly days of youth. The meetin, 


with her friend, Mr. Mortimer, recalled her sum- 


mer jaunt to the Springs. Again she secme 


among the happy throng, promenadinz one of the 
pleasant walks—her arm entwined with Minnie, 


the fair cousin of those happy davs. 


On! that 
could seo her—yes, see then: all. 


But father is s 


happy here Feannot give utterance to such a de- 
Still, struzele as she might, olden memories 
asserted their sway, and were uot easily to be re- 
Her father soon joined her, noticed her 
ensive mood, and quickly inquired ths cause of 
Sho spoke of America— 
He told 
her that she should revisit those scenes another 


sire. 
pulsed. 


her present obstruction, 
her home, a8 she was wont to consider it. 


season, should it be her wish, 


“Qh! fath‘r, what pleasure vour words give me. 


Surely you leave no wish of mine ungratified.” 


He told her of the pleasure he had experienced 
at the sacrifice she had so readily made, conform- 


sequent friendship with Howard Mortimer at Sara- 


But Ida was skilful 





ing her tastes toa new mode of life, that he re- 
gretted the necessity that had so long kept them in 
@ foreign land. “ But,” said he, “Iam now got- 
ting too old for business to demand so much atten- 
tion; and, as a liberal competence is my reward 
for past assiduity, we will give an occasional 
thought to the dear scenes of onr former home— 
your native land, my dear child.” 

Soon lights were brought, aud Eltis handed his 
Master a package of letters and papers, He found 
several for [da; one was from Minnie, who had 
written in her grandfather’s stead, besides a long 
one ¢ntirely from herself. She longed for her old 
compunion, and bitterly regretted their long sep- 
aration, Another was from her pareuts; a third 
was an affectionate epistle from her kind aunt, 
Mrs. Eston, who urged an immediate return, say- 
ing she was anxious to claim her niece. Mr. Riv- 
ers sat for some time in busy thought, then asked 
his daugnter for music, and swiftly tlew the happy 
hours until the time for repose. 

In a few wecks Howard Mortimer arrived. Mr. 
Rivers received his guest very cordially, and, as he 
requested a private interview, accompanied him to 
the library, where he unfolded the pure attach- 
ment he had so long cherished for Ida, The fath- 
er gave a glad consent, for he knew that Howard 
Mortimer was fully calculated to ineure her happi- 
ness; but the young man was impatient to sec the 
lovely girl he might now claim his own. The 
futher pointed to the garden, where she was em- 
ployed with her flowers—herself blooming like 
them in loveliness and purity, Howard was soon 
by her side, and, leading her to the rustic arbor he- 
fore mentioned, told her of the bright hopes which 
filled his heart with joy. She acknowledged the 
preforence she had so long felt for him, He then 
asked her to name an curly day, as his business 
required a speedy return, and he would not hear 
of returning to America without her. She referred 
him to her father. Mr. Rivers thought that some- 
time the next month would be sufficiently early 
and said he was going to leave France, having sol 
he house and grounds that morning to Count Vil- 
iers. 

“ An?” said Ida, “Tam glad this is to bo Lau- 
ra’s home. I sball love to think of my friend in 
this beautiful place; it will ever be dear to mo, for 
it is fraught with some of the happiest memories 
of my life.” 

The weeks were busily employed, and carly the 
following month a quiet party of Ida’s and her 
father’s friends were gathered in one of the mag- 
nificent parlors, to witness her union with Howard 
Mortimer. The next morning, accompanied by 
the Rivers, our friends waved a long adieu to 
France. Many were the friends who visited Ida, 
and gave her a kindly greeting. But dearest of 
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And cut odd capi 
Of being singulai 


We raised that 
So little titted fo 


The brow go tree 


Who wore it; 
But for a type 


Of daiuty silk lo 


Just underneath 


Prim, white and 
OF Vanity is fow 


He could not tie 


Before bi 
Charlie, L hate 





dt 


and lower set of 


a recent period, 


“THE WHITE CRAVAT.”—To C. F, 


? TE strange what whims we mortals take— 
How we incline to this and that, 


Even dreveso queer that people stare 
And wonder how,and when. and where 


‘And apropos of this, just here, 

‘AA little picture that i'own, 
Provoked this wonderment so prosy ; 
The face is sunny, roguish, rosy; 

The eyes 80 mischievous aud queer; 


The mouth to stern so prone, 
I've questioned, as I musiny 
“ Why Charlie wears a white cravat?” 


A neckerchief has much to do 

With character; the Greely skew, 
Or Brummel tie, devoting true 
Order or quaintness— and its hue 
Chosen for contrast, or to blend, 
Or for its oddity, may tend 

Toshow retinement—or the roue. 
A bit of ribbon IL have seen 
Knotted beneath the white garrote 
So daintily, [ called him frien 


And am'rous vice, suppose we note 
The Byron collar. with an end 


Comes wide an 8 
And now to Charlie’s white cravat. 


A broad beau-knot invites the view— 


Men have their follies; in sooth, 

ve seen a proud, amitious youth 
Before the mirror stand, and screw 

His face to scowls and frowns, because 


Or, to a jaunty, careless knot 
His kerchiei twist; mayhap that Charlie, 
‘With teusing eyes and tresses suarly, 
And merry heart defy ing woe, 
Ts not without his weaker epot; 
Conceit may sometimes make him pause 
s glass with upraised bat. 


DEVIL'S DEN. 


HE opinion that the cave in Auburn, N, H., 
gencrally known as the “Devil’s Den,” is 
composed of finished apartmonts, with an upper 


personal observation, what I learned within quite 
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Original. There is reported to be another cave in Auburn, 


in Rattle Snake ILill, quite as curious as the one 
above described. This I have never explored, nor 
have I seen a description of it. 

May not the curiosity of the inquisitive mind of 
some one lead him to explore this second den, that 
the public may learn more of the natural curiosities 
of the quict little town of Aubarn. 

Hoping the above description may assist in an- 
swering the many intesrogatories often presented 
relative to the Devil’s Den. 


ers for the sake 
Tr, and make 


bonnet, shawl or hat, 
r our wear; 


THE PASSION OF ACQUISLTIVENESS. 


OTHING is more common in the mercantile 
experience of this country than for men to 
start poor, but, overcoming all obstacles to rise in- 
toa position of influence, high credit and affluence. 
it is quite common, also, for the same men, when 
they have attained his elevation, to risk everything 
in the hope of more rapid gains, and failing of 
their object they lose their all. The lookers on re- 
mark that it is strange men should do so, that they 
should so far relinquish their prospect of certain 
success as to adopt what common sense would 
have told them was an unwise course, and yet 
these same observations would likely do the samo 
thing under the same or similar circumstances, 
and perhaps we should not think strange that it 
should be so ina community like ours. ‘Our busi- 
ness men are pressed so severciy with business that 
oped np between they have time for little else. Their thoughts are 
engrossed constantly with business and its gains, 

and in this way the desire of acquisition, which is 
implanted in every bosom for useful purposes, is 
nourished into a passion and breaks away from 
reason. There is always at hand a ready gratifi- 
cation for its improper action, and besides, a man 
who has, by steady application, obtained property 
and credit, comes to feel as if it would always be 
so with him; thinks more of his own sagacity. and 
less of his steady plodding than he ought, and hay- 
ing more credit and perhaps more money than his 
business requires, extends his plans more than this 
success will authorize. Men so situated do not ex- 
pect to be materially happier or better for the large 
increase of wealth which they strive for. It is the 
that white ccavat! postion. for acquisition which urges them on. 
"ANNIE M. DUGANNE. ome may indeed hope to set up a carriage and en- 

2 "| ter the fashionable world, and thus become the 

slaves of coachmen and the “upper ten,” but in 
general it is the desire of acqusition ‘which fills 
and controls the mind. But refection will tell all 
men that such an amount of property as makes 
them easy in their affairs and leaves them to labor 
steadily for the maintenance of their families and 
the performance of other duties, is cnourh, md 


from shade or care; 


sat, 


you may deem this folly, 
of melancholy 


the shaven chin 


lum-—perhaps the sin 
a therein— a 


a stylish bow— 


rooms, I propose stating from 





them all were the kind grandparents. 
band was a broker in New York city, and he took 
a beautiful house, within a short distance of Mr. 
Clayton’s, and Ida often spent her evenings wi 

her aged friends. Mr. Rivers resided with his 
Charles Ashley and Minnie Clayton were soon 
united, and a disclosure of his to Mr. Rivers was 
succeeded by the discovery of Mrs. Rivers’ hum- 
ble resting-place; he had seen that lady, and, al- 
though very young, remembered her and her quiet 
They removed her to the family burial 
ground, and often did Mr. Rivers seek the hallowed 


the morning, and 


spot, there to muse upon the past. Mrs, Easton 
often visited them with her family, and was glad 
1 | to have her brother returned once more. Ida re- 
ceived a letter from her old friend, Laura Monta- 
gue, announcing her approaching nuptiats with 
the count. She rejoiced in the happiness of her 
friend, but was fully satisfied with her own happy 
choice. 





Chapter VI. 


f E will pass over an interval of sevon years, 
which had glided peacefully on, bringing a 
» | few sad changes. Mr. and Mrs. Clayton were en- 

joying the rest beyond the grave. Charlie Ashley 
had bought their old homestead, and with his 
lovely wite and three children often spoke of Ida’s 
youth, when it was then her home. Ida has three 
-| household treasures; the oldest she has called 
Charles Rivers, for her beloved father; the second 
Howard Clayton—remembering the dear grand- 
parent who had been so kind to her; while the 
youngest and pet bore the name of her sainted 
mother, Helena. Beautiful is her daily life, with 
her husband, she secks out the poor and unfortu- 
| nate, administering to their wants with a liberal 
hand. She remembered her time of need, when, 
alone in the world, kind friends were provided for 
her. 

Her husband is a wealthy man, and, when re- 
leased from the business of the day, is happy in 
the home circle. [da retains still her domestic 
tastes, and in the care of her children finds purer 
is | springs of happiness than in the guicties of fash- 
is |ionable life. She occasionally mingles in those 
g | scenes, for she considers the position her husband 
holds in public life, and she anticipates the time 
je | when her children will be introduced to the world. 
e | Often does memory bring before her the images of 
the departed, and she seems to sce the placid 
1 | smile which ever rested _on the dignified counte- 
nance of Mrs, Clayton. She remembers the invalu- 
able adorer and the timely counsel of her aged 
friends, and rejoices that the hand of affection 
shielded her in her early life from the many temp- 
ji-} tations that beset the path of the young. Her 
grandfather, too, how much she had loved the 
good old gentleman, and with what tender care 
| had he instructed ber young mind. She felt that 
she had been richly blest in the period of orphan- 
| ave, although she had been preserved from much 
of its sorrow. Her father, too, had heen a kind 
and indulgent parent; her aunt had given her 
{} warm affections, and loving friends had gilded her 
o| pathway with a pure affection. 

Years passed by; they were spent in usefulness 
and happiness, and brought with them no shadow 
of regret. Life to this pleasant family was re- 
yarded a probationary state; and, although rich in 
this world’s goods, they yet looked forward tu the 
“treasure in Heaven.” ‘They felt that this world 
was not their home—that there remained the in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, in the Fath- 
cr’s house of many mansions. 


or 











MISBELIEF, not unbelief, has been the root of 





A few months since I was disposed to test the 
truthfulness of what I had only heard in regard to 
this natural curiosity, situated near the margin of 
the beautiful Massabesic Lake, near its north-east- 
ern corner; so [ started one pleasant afternoon in 
winter, in company with two of my friends, for 
the Devil’s Den. After riding some eight or ten 
miles over the snow banks, facing the quiet breeze 
of acold Decembor afternoon, we arrived about 
four o’clock, “ armed and equipped,” with the in- 
tention and determination to ascertain the plan 
and interior arrangement of the cave, 
The entrance is large enough to allow an indi- 
vidual to stand erect, As he enters, the first ob- 
stacle with which he will mect is a large mass of 
rock, which forms a part of the den, and is of the 
same kind as the inside rock. This he must climb 
over, and then follow through a narrow alleyway 
for about twenty feet or more, until he comes to 
an apparently “dead stop.” I went forward, and 
my friends followed with torchlights. Our torches 
were simply pine knots lighted, which answered 
a very salutary purpose among the rocks. From 
our present position we were obliged to return, or 
climb some fifteen or twenty feet in nearly a per- 
pendicular direction; but to return we would not, 
so climb we must. 
‘When we two had reached the top of our stone 
ladder the third was heard to excluim,—‘“ I have 
found a wild animal!” and sure enough, he had. 
The animal was a bat, which had found his way 
into the den, and at the approach of the torch, 
made straight for that; he, however, missed the 
light, and aceidentally came in close proximity 
with my friend’s “ proboscis.” We told him to 
save the animal if possible; he did so, but not his 
life. The rocks, after we ascended the steps, were 
scattered at random, and the opening was over 
quite a little surface, but not high enough to admit 
the human form orect. After crawling about for 
sometime to witness the curious positions of the 
rocky element, we went on farther, and still found 
our way irregular, but determined to find the limit 
for man to go. Having found a second way in 
our exploration, and learning that we could not 
enter any farther in this, we were encouragod to 
make another attempt still. We did so, and were 
successful in finding a third. After penetrating 
in our new course as far as we could, we came to 
the conclusion that beyond this no human being 
had ever penetrated, as we could find no possible 
way to go farther, At the termination of our ex- 
ploration we found a crevice, but not large cnough 
to enter. In this opening were some few little 
sticks, perhaps two or three fect long; how they 
came there I cannot say, but think they must have 
been taken in from the entrance. As near as 
could be measured the distance was about one 
hundred and fifty fect. 
There is but one thing about the cave that is 
regular; and that is the alleyway to which I before 
alluded. 
The appearance of the sides of this alleyway 
with the dip a little towards the south, is quite like 
that of slag, aside from its being in one great mass, 
Where there is a convex surface ou one side of the 
alleyway, there is a corresponding concave surface 
on the opposite side, thus indicating a connection, 
ut some remote period, of the whole rock. 
There was no appearance of water, as has been 
mentioned by some, only the occasional dropping 
from the surface above—no rivers ! no ponds! 
After exploring to our satisfaction, and gather- 
ing different specimens of minerals from varions 
portions of the den, we made our way to the en- 
trance, where, to our surprise, we found night had 
overtaken us. With our game and minerals 
aboard, we returned Lome with the full conviction 
that we had explored the Devil’s Den as far as any 





mankind’s miseries. 


that more will only increase care and perplexity 
without compensating enjoyment. Yet the love to 
make money, and we may often hear the wish, “ that 
I had half a million dollars.” Were yon to in- 
quire what would you do with it, the answer would. 
likely be, no matter, [ should like to have it. All 
men believe that the possession of some property 
is very desirable as a means of rational enjoyment 
and usefulness. They believe that the first thous- 
and dollars which a man may acquire is worth 
niore to him than the next two thousand, and that 
all his additional gains sink proportionally in ‘val- 
ue. Some would run along by iis rule until they 
would at no distant point pass by the summers of 
increase, and count further gain nothing but loss. 
It is at any rate a remarkable fact that very rich 
men arc scldom reputed happy, though others will 
continue to think if they could gain the wealth 
they would contrive to avoid the anxiety. Wo 
have been consideriug the tendency of this passion 
for acquisition to diminish rather than increase 
happiness, and the question arises, how can it he 
avoided; certainly not by simple reliance upon 
one’s own superior wisdom and prudence, for it is 
among those who have been longest in the exer 
cise of prudence that the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of imprudence are to be found. We should 
say that every business man should culiivate other 
faculties besides that of acquisitiveness, for that 
will cultivate itself. Then he should set bounds to 
his desires, not by fixing a definite sum, perhaps, 
beyond which he will not accumulate, but so fur at 
least as not to allow the fact that ho hus reached, 
the point he first aimed at to become the station 
ary point for new plaus much larger than the first. 
He should dwell much upon the inestimable value 
of peace of mind, and think how dearly millions 
are earned at the expense ‘of anxious days and 
restless nights; remember how short life ‘ia, too 
short for its days to be eaten out by useless dis- 
tress, put in practice the adage “ keep what you've 
got,” and only act upon the other part of it, “ wet 
what you can” in a way consistent with the firet, 
and, if prosperous, give away money freely. Let 
a man endeavor to carry out these suggestions, 
and esptcially the last, and if the passion of ac- 
quisitiveness is not cured, it willbe counteracted, 
and a source of more true happiness will-be estub- 
lished than wealth can ever buy. 














LET ME REST. 


I AM weary, let me reat 
On thy broad and tender‘breast ; 
Suffer me awhile to lie 
Withont kisses, silently. 
Tam sick of sin and earth, 
In my spirit is a dearth 
That no htaman love can fl,— 
Throbs, no human voice can still. 


Lam weary, let me rest; 

O! the aching in my breast, 

O! the thoughts that sweep along, 

That { can not clothe in song, 

Thoughts of childhood's hopes and tears, 
Thoughts of childhood's bitter tears, 
Thoughts of days forever pust, 
Thoughts of love that could not last. 


Iam weary, let me rest; 

O, that litfle work. how blest! 
Pure as nught to mortals given, 
Seeming less of carth than heaven! 
When the soul is bowed with care, 
O, how inild it breathes the prayer, 
Hest, the longing spirit cries; 

Rest on earth, and in the rkies. 


Though I would not scorn the reat 
Found upon a human breast. 

Yet that stay will sometime break, 
And the frightened dreamer wake, 
Wake, to hve through loveless years, 
Wake, to bitter, bitter tears. 
Dearest, let thy head and mine 








one before us. 


On our Saviour’s breast recline! 
Anne K. H. Baver. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
tit does not 


panion. I ean 
iy bosom, his 


moaned, or in any way complained, tha 
bring the idea of suffering with it, 
“ The Bible was his constant com 
sce him as he lay with it open on 
hinds clasped lovingly upon it. With » Jools h 
would summon me to him; I would assist him to 
arise and walk to his chair, place his fect upon the 
ottoman, fold his dressing-gown about him. : 
the curtains, open_the blinds, and receive, for my 
reward, a look. Who would not exchange ‘hay y 
ness for such blessedness as was mive? al 
“One evening he asked me to sing for him, 
“* What shail it be?” I asked, as I took up the 
guitar. 
“** Let mo in,’ was the answer, 
the little ballad he loved so well. 
“+ When the summer evening shad 
Veiled the earth’s calm boeom oer 
Came a young child, feint and weary, 
Tapping at the cottage door; i 


subscription, must do so before Jonuary, or we capnot the family of Judge Lassell for the last two years, 

rbinice tie whale set. Mrs. Keables’ story will create since I have been teaching in the seminary of Bo 

a great demand at the dealers, and we must Jet them Jena; and during that time have been treated less 

dere: asa stranger than as a daughter and sister. I 

goto the first one-who. orders: have written you freq ently daring this: time; z 
iy j i illness, and the state o' 

A New Story.— Next week we shall give our read- haye mentioned Mr. L.’s ill q ie f 

cra an excellent story by ANautins Vaxpzeprit, | his health from time to Hina, Pu to-night bees 
entitled “Bett Canren- on THE CHANGES OF Lips,” | With ine and weep for me while I write to you as 


se Z . i never have before. 
It will a soma He eee incideuts, 48 well as “T remember, when Jerome came home from L, 
its strictly moral character. 


where he had served aterm in the state legislature, 
“CasTILira,” the story by Mrs. Keables, has all 





and again I sang 





Fansre Stevens bavon. 
Many A. Keasces, 
Hoerensz Forest, 


worn out and feverish, and unable to walk from 

Leen put into one book with printed cover, and sold the carriage to his room without eee ed re 

. tur only 60cts. Any one se: ding us ove dollar shall lin for onthoue Heo ne ae of Jest compose oe 
Win Wiapwoop, receive two copies, post paid. Sold by all periodical sleep upon his couch; and I remember the dumb, 
Peouas Pansows It makes a book ot 192 of our pages. ‘tearless agony of the little group around the par- 
lor tire when the old man gat down and told them 

solemnly that consumption had marked its victim, 


Tromas FENTON, 


dealers. 


NELLIE WILD, 
‘Taman Axnz Kxunope, | THOMAS, Fawr — 
Sawearnen BAMILTON Chantae Fiona, Accurrup.—‘ Twice Trod"— A brighter aay: to- 
ANNIE 8, LERAND, moirow »— Willie o'er the sea” —*‘10 E. W.”—/ tae nis’ fate was sealed. The years of ceaseless 
« Maime "—“ To Arry »—“ My friend Net) ~“ Why study, his tireless devotion to his pen, and the toil e Yiaudering through the winding wood-paths 
3 My worn feet too long have been; 
Let me in, oh, gentle mother! 


Jom BR. WaLKeR, 
Luoy WALLACE, 
JSauKe ANDREWS, 
J. Harr Prrpy, 
W. TURNER, MusICAL EpiroR. 


Cuas. WELLINGTON, 
Rosm W1 
and excitement of the last fow months have done 
Let me in—let me in!” 


chide me oft for Janghing »—“The Prisouer »— We | 
“« Years passed on, a youth no longer, 


Two”—~* Angel of Sadness "— Our Willie *—*' One | their work. 
“ At our home in Kolena there was no eye 
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t A NEW VOLUME. year ago’—'The dying year"—"'To a Friend? — Beaten n He hetee ine aioe 
! e . * pcanzaa ”—* Gloria in Excelsis "—‘‘ In Memorium ” | Closed in sleep that night save that of the sick man, f 

: Vhe present volume of our paper is drawing to®/_\. wai 1 remember ”—" Somebody loves me” —|Tound whom such anxious hearts kept watch. In Ff Pull he Oar med # recteas hearts: 
| close, and we would urge upon those who intend t0| (wrung Lyle—s Katie”—" Oh, let me sing »—‘Give | tae morning his own lips repeated what the phy; Sweet-voiced syren, we must part; 
me Kisses The coming Winter”—“Neitie”—"Wait | cian had told us tho night before. |“ My career, I will seek a laurel chaplet, u 

: ‘said he, ‘has been a short one, but I trust not al- And a world’s applause will win; 

Let me in to fame and glory; 


Let me in—let me in! 


“6 Years ed on, the restless spirit 
Never found the bliss it sought 


ake it the next year to send in as early as possible, eo 
we can arrange our books for the new volume. It is 
unucessary to say anything in favor of the paper, for it 


together fruitless.’ There was a pause. His moth- 
bowed her head on his hand and sobbed piteously; 


for the Light "—“I dream of thee, Love »—* Home- | 
and then he turned his brilliant but sunken eyes 


ward Bound” —“The Scholar's Hope”—“Never Fear” 





has been long enough before the public to establish its | Uy Me 
‘ «| —* Heavenly Influence. 
character, and place it on a firm basis. A splendid : i F unken @ 
— Our i % jg well | UPON me, and continued. ‘You must resign your 
Deorinup.—“ Our interest for each other” 38 Well | situation’ in the school, Miss Lyle, and remain Answered hopes and granted blessings 
with mother while I linger, which may be for a Only pew axpirings ought; 
“Tam tired of earth’s vain glory, 


story by Many A. Kuasuezs, entitled “ Tux WHITE 
SLavz,” will begin the new volume in 1861. It ia the 
best story this lady has ever written; and those who 
read “Cecil the Wanderer” and ‘‘ Castillia,” can 
easily judge what a better one will be. For terms 
please read our prospectus in another column. 


A DxicHtFUL NoveL.—That admirable novelist 
whose thrilling stories it is impossible to turn away 
trom—we mean Wilkie Collins—has favored the pub- 
lic with no better romance than his Hipz any SEEK; 
aid Mesers. Dick and Fitzgerald, of New York, have 
pubiished its two parts entire in one volume, for fifty 
ceuts. We advise nobody to attempt to glance at it 


written. but the subject is rather too prosy—* Vision | 
of my sainted Wife »—“ To May Marshell »— To Sal- | 
lie Matthews »—“ To Henrietta °— Memoirs °—‘‘ Jo- 
sephene Mycon »—* There are angels here to-vight”— 
+A Buflalo Hunt”—*Two Schoolboys "—“A Cualilor- 
uia Adventure”—“Oh, give me the night’? —“ My 
Heart is Jone”—The trials of a merchant”’— ‘To 
Lucy W.°—Is it morning?”—“ The Crown that 1 
would win "—"*To Hattie ”—* Lives for au Album” 
— To Eilen”—“An Acrostic "—“To S. B. 8.0—“Lit- | 
tle Agues "—“ To Miss Belle Williams *—‘‘The Sub- 
bath Day "—‘ The hope in Heaven »—* Lines for au 
Album *—* Lines to D. J. W."—" Present, Pust and 


I am tired of grief and sin; 
Let me in to rest eternal; 
Let me in—let me in!”?? 


I finished, and, at his request, seated mys 

side his bed. I femember avery word of cee 
yersation that followed, but it would weary you 
should I repeat it. He talked much, in an earnest, 
sweet way, of dying, and nothing could exceed the 
hopefulness and pence with which he contemplat- 
ed it. He inquired into my life-plans. I told him 
they were indfinite and disconnected. He said 
they should not be. ‘The world,’ said he, ‘de- 

mands the labors of your pen. Your tings 

have often met my eyes and my heart; you start; 

but I discovered their author, and sought for them 


Jong timo. You shall not lose, pecuniarily; and 
though it is no desirable task to nurse a sick man, 
who may grow petulent, helpless, and childish 
with suffermg, yet you will regard the request 
ofa dying friend.’ 

“Oh, Zoe, though to me the suffering of years 
has been concentrated in the past eight months, 
vet I would not if I could blot them from my life. 
T have felt, for the last four weeks, since they laid 
him in che ground, like one sometimes feels in the 
‘morning upon awakening from a dream of min- 
xled sweetness and agony; not sad, but with feel- 
ings so sensitive and sore that every sight and 
sound and circumstance strikes, as it were, upon 




















who cannot spare the leisure to read it through, for we 
promise that whoever commences its enchanting pages 
will never be able to leave off until the last page has 
fallen a victim to his rapacity of'interest. ‘The charac- 
ter of Thorpe, alone is a-master-piece. He is a hypo- 
crite of the first water, and such as you encounter 
every day; and by his own affectation of a piety he 
dovs not feel, he teaches hypocrisy to a)! around him. 
The heroine of the story is a deaf aud dumb girl of tal- 


Future »—* We have parted "—'' Natuie’s Lesson ” — 
“My Wish ’—* Pleasures of Contentment” —“ The 
Fall of Man ”— Since we parted ”—‘ A Dirge”— 
“Lines to a Mummy ”—" The Waverley Soug” is a 
complimeat which we receive with gratitude, but we 
dou't like the poetry well enough to publish ii—* De- 
cember”’ is a cold theme, aud worn rather threadbare 
— Content »—' Old Ocean »—* Human Isulution ” is 
not interesting to all readers—“To Miss S. F. H.”— 





a system of bare nerves. 





infantile weakness, but it could not di 
ous intellect or dull the keen sensibilities of bis 
large, unselfish heart. It could not cloud his 
Christian trust, or shake his Christian resignation. 
His death, like his life, was a brilliant triamph. 
For a week after he came home he could walk 
ubout the house, and still read and wrote every 


Consumption had found a noble prey, and ex- 


ercised all its arts upon him. It reduced him to 
his glori- 


eagerly. Yes, you must write. Perhaps,—and 
he fixed his deep eyes searchingly upon me—‘ you 
will have to be consecrated to your calling by the 
burning baptism of sorrow. But shrink not from 
the sundering of all seltish ties.’ 

“‘He would have said more, but I forced a play- 
ful smile, and laying my finger on his lips, for 
bade him to speak another word on pain of my im- 
mediately Jeaving the room. ‘You are so weak; 


























rest now,’ I said quietly, and arose and sat in his 
chair by the window. 

“My hands were cold as death, and I felt like 
suffocating. I knew his eyes were upon me, and 
moan after moan rose from my soul’s depths, and 
was pressed back again. I bowed my head upon 


“The voice of the Winds ”— The Broken Llome” is 


too long tor a dry subject. day. After that he sank rapidly till he was just 


able to walk, with assistance, from his bed to the 
invalid-chair by the window, at which stage of 
strength he remained ti]l he departed. 

“The family were at first entirely overcome; 
pat when they saw meh what sublime composure 

e resignes earth: rospects, the: ‘ow calm, - . 
and in his presence re Fiways cheerful. His | the window-seat and prayed wildly that he might 
younger brothers were with him part of every | live. He, so noble, so wise, so useful; why must 
day; tho judge slept at night within reach of his | he die, whom. the world needs so much, while J, 
hand, and Mrs. L. was constantly occupied with | Who am disliked by very many, loved by few, an 
gentle assiduitics about his bed; xo that one could | understood by none; I, who have nothing to live 
scarcely see what there was for a stranger to do, | for, must live on? God, I trust, has forgiven that 
Yet my presence was constantly called for. [read wicked questioning. : 
to him, sang for him, talked with him by the hour Maud,’ he whispered; I knelt beside him. 
upon subjects that had engrossed his mind while | He laid his arm around me and drew my head 
well and working. Much of bis food was pre- | down to the pillow beside his own, saying, “Weep 
pared and his medicine administered by my hand. | here, for your heart js breaking.’ It was enough; 
He could not sleep unless I sat beside him; and if | the long-repressed tide burst forth, and I-wept 
he awoke when I was absent he was restless until | Jong and passionately. He mingled his tears witl 
he saw me again. mine till his frame shook with his deep sobs. I 

“Mrs. Lassell noticed his preference, but hers | Was alarmed for his weakness, and, controllin; 
was no jenlous heart. She would often clasp my | myself with a mighty effort, I raised my head, 
haud in both of hers, and say, ‘dear Maud, you | #nd wiping the tears from my face, begged him to 
are all to Jerome that a sister could be! Howcan | b¢ calm. But he only drew my face to his and 
we ever love or thank you enough ? gave me kisses of silent fondness. 

“ All that a sister could be! Oh, my poor heart!} “In my fond thoughts,’ he murmured, ‘I have 
my weak, sinful heart! for I have had to pray | often looked forward to the hour when I should 
through long, sleepless nights for faith to believe | tell you of my deep, faithful love. It has come; 
that it is the loving Father who orders my sad life. | but its present emotions are sadly different from 
I, to whom love had been a stranger—I, who had | those which crowned it in my dreams. I have 

‘ou since I first saw you moving about my 




































































eat and sentiment, aud her strange inner lite is worked 
up iuvto a picture of surpassing force and character. 
We admiré Hide and Seek exceedingly. There is 
none of the exaggeration of asensation romance about 
it. There is no effort to get up exciting scenes and ex- 
tisordinary incidents. All is plain and straightfor- 
ward. All is go natural you feel sure that it must be a 
narrative of real life. And yet it is truly absorbing in 
its curious interest. Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald have 
«lone a useful thing in producing this work. It merits 
uuqualified praise for its excellence, as well as for the 
cheap price they have pnt to it. 


“ Rosemary; or Life and Death,” By J. V. Hunt- 
ington. Author of “ Lady Alice,” “The Forest,” etc. 
Illustrated by George S. White, New York, published 
by D. & G. Saddlier & Co. This work coutains over 
600 pages, in ty pe much smaller than such works gen- 
erally appear in, which makes the book cuntain at leant 
athird more reading matter than such volumes geu- 
eraily comprise; and the typographical appearance is 
the neatest we have ever seen. It is anovel of very 
high tone, with a good moral, while the plot is well 
planned aud benutifully developed. Itisa book that 
will be an ornamentto the family library. 





Original. 


MAUD LYLE. 
BY ANGIE H. GRUEY. 


SAT, this morning, at my window, enjoying the 
tresh breeze, and dreamily pondering upon the 
words in the volume before me:—‘‘It has often 
been said that the lot of human beings is more 
equal in point of happiness than would at first ap- 
pear to mere casual observers ;” and perhaps, as a 
general rule, itis true. Those who are the most 
capable of enjoying the happiness of life are usual- 
ly most alive to its yriefs; while the apathetic, if 
they miss the sorrows of the more sensitive, lose 
their raptures, too, 

Aletier was handed me. The envelope was 
deeply edged with black, and bore the well-known 
chirography of George Lassell. I opened it and 
read :—‘* Yesterday the portals, to us unseen, were 
once more opened, aud the sweet spirit of Maud 
Lyle passed through into glory. Since my broth 
cr’s death, three years ago, she has dwelt more in 
heaven than on earth, though her life has been an 
active one, and she has accomplished much as a 
writer, yet she never ceased to mourn silently for 
him; and now, after a short an not very puinful 
illness, God has taken her to the society she so 

















Sones woraTs Sincine —Who has not laughed over 
the quaiut simplicity, as a song, of Rory O’More? 





Who has not been heart-touched by the absorbing pa- much craved.” 
thos of the Angel's Whisper? The author of these and | "'Tiaid the fetter away, tearfully, but with an as-| sever known father, mother brother or sistor to | loved ; 
tiration of than! ng that Maud was at home. | }oye—I, who had so long and faithfully repressed | father’s house, a silent embodiment of pure, high 
the gushing impulses of my passionate soul, yicld- | thoughts. I knew the passion-springs in your 
breast were decp, and I longed to be the first to 





miury other popular songs, Mr. Sumuel Lover, bas 
cowe forward in another cupacity, and has determiued 
to introduce not ouly bis own songs, but the best 
songs of aj] bis countrymen, iu a conipact form to the 
wor'd'’sattention. He has edited aid annotated a cap- 
itul work called “THz Sones or Int Land,” and it has 
ju-t been published in New York, by that energetic 
firm, Mesara. Dick & Fitz,erald, No. 18 Ann street, 
with engravings of the most pleasing aud appropri- 
ate kind by way of illustration. This work may be 
cousidered a choice condensation of fitty othere, for it 
embraces the rarest lyrics of Irish growth to be found 
iu the collection of Moore, Sheridan, and others, and 
places immediately within your grasp everything of 
the Irish song kiud, amatory, military. moral, senti- 
roental, &c., that may be considered excellent in the 
whole catalogue of Irish poetic genius. It is 2 pro- 


Ir was full of tender, brotherly regrets for the de- 
parted; and, as I read it, I toved George Lussell 
more then ever, for it was to me an evidence that 
through his high wild heart flowed a deeper, 
calmer current than that which forever frothed 
and sparkled at the surface. 

I have known and loved Maud Lyle as a dear 
elder sister ever since we were at school together, 
and have received many Ietters from her, one of 
which I will show you, reader. This, also, is deep- 
ly edged with black, and is dated three years since. 


“Dearest Zoz—Itacheerless night. The rain 
dashes mournfully and relentlessly around the 
house, and moans like a human thing in pain. 
‘The wind, which last evening was all fragrance 
and gentleness, comes to-night chilly and weird as 
the ghost of December haunting this June evening, 
till the roses tremble and lay their cold cheeks to- 


ed at last to the crowding, pressing waters of affec- 
tion, suffered the flood-gates to be swept away, 
and the whole strong tide to flow into the uncon- 
scious bosom of Jerome Lassell. I loved him, and 
not with asister’s love. My love was born of his 
clinging dependence; of his eyes, sometimes hu- 
mid, and sometimes glistening and cloquent with 
thanks when I camel his pillow, smoothed away 
the pain from his forehead with my hand, or ad- 
ministered the cooling cordial; of his weak voice 
sayig so often, ‘ Are you tired of me, Maud?’ 

“T do not think I ever loved him before. I al- 
ways looked forward to his visits home as seasons 
of rich intellectual enjoyment. I never was hap- 
pier than when I could sit silently by and listen to 
the conversations that passed between the Judge, 
his son, and their numerous Jearned and distin- 
guished guests. He seldom addressed a remark 


bathe in its electrical waters. The hour has come, 
Maud, you do love me! Oh, tell me you love me!” 
Again my lips met his long and silently. 

“¢T¢ is enough,’ he whispered faintly; ‘my life 
has been brilliant and heaven-crowned, and this 
death is fitting climax.’ He panted with ex- 
haustion, and I laid my cheek to his and soothed 
him fondly, till, with words of thanksgiving, and 
a heavenly smile, he slept. I watched him 
till bis faco grew indistinct in the shadows, and 
then my herd sank to his pillow again; his arms 
were around me, the breath from our lips mingled, 
and filled with unutterable peace, I, tuo, sank into 
unconsciousness. ‘ 
“When I awoke a night lamp was burning on 
the mantel, and Mrs. L. stood over us, weeping 
softly. I laid his arms gently on the bed and arose. 


She folded me to her, saying, 








duction of surpassing interest, and no library should . ‘ rh . 
be without it. ee po 7 gether, white with fear. The winds are so like hu- 
H man passions! One day last week there was a| to me; and when he did it was replied to with the 
dashing storm. The rain came down in sheets|same formal brevity with which it was made.| “ ‘My poor child, poor Mund!” 
Once, as I sat in my room—I had been reading,| “ But Pena Diest as infancy, and could only 


whisper— 
“He loves me, he has said it, and my soul is 
all content! 

- “The clock struck one. With a start he awoke. 
He saw us two, and smiled; then passed his hand 
dreamily over his forehead, looked at his discol- 


ored nails, and said— 
“* ail father and the boys.’ 


Music.—Firth, Pond & Co. of New York have sent 
ne this week the following pieces of new music just is- 
sued by them :—“ Fleur des Alps,” by J. F. Petri. “I 
wieh I was in Dixie’s Laud,” by J.C. Viereck. ‘Bril- 
nunt Variations,” by Albert W. Berg. “My Home,” 
words by Ned Buntline; music by Wm. 4. Dutton. 
As panis the Hart,” a Psalm for four voices; com- 


from the black heavens, but the wind was all qui- 
etness and patience. 

“After the rain was over it just sighed a litle 
to relieve the leaves of the drops which weighed 
them down; that was all. So I have known 
hearts, which, when the thunderbolts of sorrow 
fall, would remain calm and quict, merely moving 


and my book Jay open on my lap—while I gazed 
listlessly from the window, my door was open, and 
Jerome, passing it, glanced in, and, without further 
ceremony entered, seating himself on the ottoman 
at my feet, took my book and read aloud for half 
an hour, marked several passages in the pocm, re- | 
stored it to my JP and went out without having 





owns about 


‘ poseu by Geo. William Warren. “The Bell and Ever- | enouzh to relieve the eyes of successive showers of 
erett Schottish,” composed by Frencis H. Brown; und | gentle tears. Yesterday and part of to-day were | exchanged a word. This was the extent of our 
glorious; but this evening the wind arose and| acquaintance before bis illness; but when my| “ They came in with their dressing-g 
school was resigned, and I was installed in that| them, shivering and tearful. Father, mother and 
brothers, each received a long embrace; and thea 















“Sleep, Sleep, Sleep,” # song written and composed 
by. H. McNaughton. 

IQUETTE, and the Ueages of Society ;” contain- 
ing the most approved rules for correct deportment in 
fushiouable life, together with hiuts lo gentlemen and 
ladies on irregular and vulgar habits; also the eti- 
quette of Jove and courteh:p, marriage etiquette, etc. 


chafed all nature into the wildest fury; so I have 
known hearts which excess of joy would excite 
into a strange and nameless agony. 

“ You will start, Zoe, when vlock of silky black 
hair falls from this letter. It ix one of Jerome 
Lassell’s curls, which you used toadmire s0 mach. 
this desolate rain falls on the grave of him, than 
whom none was ever more loved or lamented. I 


he reached his arms to me. 1 trembled and hesi- 
tated; but the judge led mo to him, and [ received 
the last and closest clasp of those stiffening arms. 
He held my hand, and turning to them said, ins 
weak but clear tone— . 

““ Tho sweetest relaxation from mental toil 
which I have known for the last two years has 
been to throw aside book or pen, and let imogins 


sick-room for an indefinite length of time, all re- 
serve and formality were banished, and I was ‘all 
to him that a sister could be.’ 

“Y remember him as he looked the first mild 
days of spring. He coughed less frequently, but 
tho fever tingo on his cheeks was almost purple, 
and his breath came thick and hot. I can seo him 
as he Jay on his sofa-bed, his cyes fixed thought- 





By He P. Willis. New York, Dick & Fitzgerald. 
ee Ser e cut that curl from above his dead, white forehead § 
© Tae MusicaL Casket,” No. 10, has been placed | for you. For, did you not love him? Was he not| fully, or closed in weariness or devotion. I can 
8cO his massive white forehead, his sunken tem-j tion rear and adorn the home where Maud ati in 
shoald live and love. Those dreams wore too [au 
For the last eight months I 


your brother in that deep affiliation which links 
kindred souls together, and brother, also, in that 
holy hope, the glorious fruition of which he is now 


reaping? 
“You are aware that I have made my home in 


ples, with their tracery of blue veins, the full, red 
lips, the abundant short black curls, and the Ara- 
bian beard which never was removed. It is a beau- 
tiful picture on my heart; and he so seldom 


for carthly fruition. 
have dreamed moro of that home up yonder, bat 


before us by its editor. It embraces the usual variety 
none the Jess of Maud. She shall share a mansion 


of choice pieces. 
Is YoUR TIME OUT?—Those whore subscription ex- 
pires with this volume, and who intend to renew their 
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with me in my Father’s house. I have a request 

+0 make, but it is useless. Father, that look of 
love and pity; mother, that silent caress; broth- 
ers, the strong, brotherly esteem with which you 
have ever regarded her, assures me she will never 
want love or protection while one of your four 
hearts is warm. Now, dear ones, pray. Pray 
much for yourselves; but your words to God in 
my behalf should be those of thanksgiving. 

“ We gavo him many kisses through the noxt 
hour, and then his lips refused to reciprocate ours. 
Heaven seemed so near, after his spirit had gone, 
and we sat holding his cold, white hands, 

“ Four o’clock came, and strangers crowded us 
Ra Quiet and gray was the gloaming 
That brighteued upon the wall; 

For the merciful day wae breaking, 
And the birds began to call. 

But a face had changed in the shadows 
Of the carly, Jonesone dawn, 

And a pulse had ceased its throbbing, 
‘And the fever all was gone.” 


“Sweet Zoo! I have written you a long fetter. 
It is past midnight, and the storm is all over. 
The moon is shining gloriously, and I can sec the 
white head-stones, and dark firs and cypress trees 
in the churchyard. It is a lovely place, and Iam 
not afraid to go there after night. Judge Lasecll 
has given me » sweet task to perform, that of de- 
signing a monument to his son’s grave. It shall 
be modest, elegant and expressive, as all his char- 
acter was. We are planting the richest, swoctest 
flowers above and around him; if will bea beauti- 
ful_spot next summer when you come to see me, 
and we will spend much time there together. 
Good bye, Zoe. Yours ever, Maup LY Le.” 





Original. 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


Ts wandered far from thee, my home; 
I've wandered east, I’ve wandered west; 
Ive dwelt ‘neath many a palace dome, 
And marble floors my feet have pressed. 


In halls of state I've raised my voice, 

And loud proclaimed thy glorious cause; 
Old men and young with me rejoice, 

And children greeted with applause. 


And when I saw their faces glow 

My voice would riee still stronger. higher; 
A flush of pride suffuse my brow, 

My breast would burn with patriot fire. 


Tri-colored flag. when shall I see 
‘Again thy beauties al] uufurled, 

That speaks of peace and liberty, 
Thou favored nation of the world? 


Emblem of freedom, union, peace; 
Ihe richest blessings earth can give, 

Thy voice can make oppression: cease; 
‘And lend captivity captive. 






My native land, my childhood’s home, 
‘hough I have wandered far trom thee; 
Though far iu foreign lands I roam, 
My heart turns fondly back to thee. 


Tm sure a welcome to receive 
When I shall reach my native land, 
‘Where stars and stripes wave in the breeze; 
And states united clasp their hands. 


‘Welcome the wanderer’s quick return! 
While I in foreign Jauds did roam, 

This lesson I with pride did learn; 
‘There’s no such place on earth as Home. 





“ SATISFIED.” 


Wonder if there evor lived a man or woman 

tully contented with theirlot. I know the great 
apostle has left on record that he had learned, in 
Whatsoever state hs was, to be therewith content, 
aud a marvellous attainment he had made; but 
yet I do not understand him to mean that all his 
desires were satisfied, He could bear any earthly 
lot without murmuring, for he did not crave the 
good things or the greut things of the world; but, 
as to his controlling desire, the desire for spiritual 
attainment, he was never satisfied, but, leavin, 
each successive stage he gained, he pressed sti 
onward and upward for higher advance in knowl- 
edge and holiness. 

‘e do not believe it was ever intended that man 
should sit down anywhere along his pilgrimage on 
earth, and say, “I will rest here; [ am satisfied 
with the shade and fruit of these patliy —and the 
clear water of these springs of Elim— here I will 
pitch my tent and abide.” We wonder it is so— 
that man is so restless,—but we see it in his na- 
ture. Itis the power, mightier than steam, that 
drives him to labor and toil, that he may improve 
aud enlarge on every hand what he has already 
gained. tt is a noble power, rightly directed— 
the instinct of a being conscious of great capaci- 
tiey and of a regal destiny, ever reaching forth for 
something more, something higher. Sin has 
abused this instinct; did so in the beginning, and 
has done so ever sin It made our first purents 
impatient under the simple restraint of Eden, by 
awaking the desire to taste what was prohibited 
and to know what was hidden, So long as there 
was anything in the beautiful garden not given 
into man’s control and possession,or any secret 
knowledge shut up from his vision, there was an 
avenue for temptation. To the desire for higher 
attuinments, inherent in all intellectal beings, the 
seducer successfully appeals. [t mattered not 
whether it were an apple or a world, it was some- 
thing not tasted; and what mysteries of knowl- 
¢ and power might lie hidden therein were un- 
known; and man bowed under the temptation. 
Gud. had, indeed, provided everything good for 
tuod, and everything pleasant to the cye, and man 
swayed an undisputed seeptre over it all; but 
what then? If a man’s desires were ever bounded 
by what he hath, all had been well; but, since the 
heart reaches always out for “something more” 
—the one tree, not granted nor tasted, had a 
mightier power of attraction than all the garden 
beside. 

Man, in every age, has shown a like dissatisfac- 
tion with what is in possession, and alike ereuing 
for “alittle more.” Ahab is sick at heart, thoug] 
enjoying a kingdom and a palace, when denied a 
coveted garden of herbs, The great conqueror, 
whose arms have subdued mighty nations and ex- 
tended his empire throughout the known world, 
weeps because there are no more worlds to con- 
quer. The miser hoards his gains, and is happy 











lations. The tired voluptuary, satiated with cups 
once tasted, offers a reward to him who shall in- 
vent a new pleasure. And the aspirant for fame 
spurns the heights to which he has climbed, and 
reaches to higher elevations. Everywhere, man, 
restless, eager for “a little more,” is toiling to add 
to his accumulations of honor, wealth, or pleasure. 
What in prospect seemed sufficient to satisfy him, 
when it is reached, serve only to urge him to high- 
er attainment, 

This is true of good mer®as well as of bad, of 
high and holy desires as of those that are selfish 
and sinful. The curious explorer of science, 
whether he secks to read the mystecrics of the stars 
above, or delves amid the wonderful strata of the 
earth bencath, is ever reaching after something 
new. And the man of deep moral sensibilities, 
striving for holiness, counts himself not to have 
attained, but is ever in conflict with remaining in- 
firmities, that he may come to the full stuture of 
a perfect man. Earth cannot fill the mind, it 
Jeaves an “aching void.” Man is above it—of 
another nature —and he never finds a Rpot along 
his pilgrimage here where he can say, “ lam sat- 
isfied.” 


What a lesson of man’s immortality — of a des- 
tiny immeasurably greater than time? Why, if 
his existence were bounded by this brief span, 
and earth were his only dwelling place, should he 
not be more in sympathy with earth’s things? 
Why fecl such a craving for something better? 
why have such a consciousness of his immense 
superiority to all things he attains here? Can we 
suppose the infinitely benevolent God has created 
a being with such capacities, and doomed him to 
the fate of Tantalus, eternal disappointment? If 
not, where shall these vast desires be filled? The 
record of all generations is—“ Not on earth.” 
From every path of human life the testimony 
comes, ‘it is not here.” The sceptre of power, 
the crown of fume, the glitter of wealth, the mys- 
teries of science, and even the holier strivings for 
virtue, have not given it. There is always some- 
thing beyond, and we chase it through life up to 
the very banks of the river of death; and if it 
vanishes in the dark mists of that bridgeless 
strenm, we lose it forever. We have been like the 
child pursuing the rainbow over mountain and 
valley till the sun gocs down and the beautiful 
arch fades forever from sight. So, if there is no 
light beyond the grave, when our sun sinks in 
death, we give up a weary chase after the satisfy- 
ing good, and feel it is gone forever. 

If this be all of life, what a mockery! Child- 
hood is amused, its brief hour, by toys; soon, 
however, wearying of them and craving some- 
thing new. Youth is chasing bright visions of 
hope, that flee as they are approached; and man- 
hood struggles and toils in carrying out purposes 
and plans that are never finished; while age re- 
cords the bitter experience of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction; and death closes the fitful scene 
in which man has been always secking, but never 
finding, permanent rest and full, satisfying joy. 
This is the infidel’s view of human life. How dark 
and forbidding its aspect. How contrary, too, to 
sound reason and philosophy. If man were only 
of the carth, of what use are those instinctive and 
irrepressible yearnings of his nature for more 
than earth ever gives? 

We sec everywhere about us the evidence of de- 
sign and adaptation. Whut is the design or 
adaptation of this eager craving in man’s nature 
for something he nover finds here, if his life is 
bounded by his sojourn on earth? We cannot be- 
lieve God has made 0 creature with a nature that 
is doomed to cravings that can never bo satisfied, 
not as a Penalty for sin, but an inherent, unavoid- 
able condition of his being, pertaining to the whole 
race. Nor do we find in the power which this 
craving gives to human progress on carth, and the 
advancement of society, a sufficient solution of the 
difficulty we have suggested. For, though gene- 
ration after generation has toiled in the great 
work, and we are now reaping the fruits of their 
long-continued labor, the rich harvest sown and 
nurtured by the great company of hushandmen in 
all past ages, we are no more satisfied than they. 
Nor do we look for a consummation here that will 
satisfy man, We can find no ground for such cx- 
pectation cithor in his past or his present condi- 
von. 

Here, then, comes in the doctrine of immortali- 
ty; of man on carth but as embryo, or chrysalis, 
not yet fully developed, as he shall he one day, 
with wings and wonderful beauty, that he may 
soar upward and find the full rapture he never 
finds in his present condition. This makes all 
plain, clothes man’s pathway with light, and un- 
folds a goal which is worth all the toil and strug- 
xling endured here. Wonderfui, wonderful, the 
hope that beams out of immortality. It‘ maketh 
not ashamed,” <loes not lure only to deccive, and 
cause man to blush that he has been chasing a 
phantom, bnt it is real, sure, satisfying. Of what 
promise of carth, along any of its seductive paths, 
can it be said, in the words of the Psalmist, in re- 
spect to the immortal life, “I shall be SATISFIED 
when I awake with thy likeness.” Deny this to 
man, and no hope dawns on his way, that, at any 
stage of his being he shall ever be satisfied. 








Original. 
THE RETROSPECTION. 


HEN firet in life [ launched my boat 
‘The sunbeams lingered on the spray; 

But, as the vessel moved afloat, 

Kind Heaven called my Love away. 


My early hopes thus met a check; 
isfortune, in her mad career, 
Hath thrown me out amidst the wreck, 
Bereft of her I held most dear. 


Ab! would that all my waking hours 
Could only make a vision seem, 

As sweet as when. in Morpheus’ bowers, 
My loved one meets me in my dream. 


Deep, deep within my heart's recess, 
‘Where all my youthful treasures are, 
Her image, in its loveliness, 
Still woos me—'tis the sweetest there. 


I love the picture memory draws 
So truly—though a tear may rise; 
I know it iy but Ueaven’s laws 
That waft our loyed ones to the skies. 


Jox. WILKINSON. 





only as he adds cent. per cent. to his accumu- 





Original. 
I WOULD NOT IF I COULD. 


WOULD not, if I could, arouse 
The maids of fond affection, 
To streaming eyes and knitting brows, 
But for their own protection; 
Id never make a saddened heart 
Without the power to cheer it; 
From what I love would ne'er depart, 
If Fate would keep me near it. 


I would not, if I could, disclaim 
The tear from beauty’s eye that gushes, 
Nor tail to mark the heart of pain 
That speaks upon the cheeks in blushes, 
While earnest Jook, with anxious mind, 
Proclaims the hour of starting; 
When friendly hauds are firmly joined 
To mark the hour of parting. 


I would not, if I sould, forget 
Those fleeting times of pleasure; 
Those varied ecencs in memory yet 
I love to trace at leisure; 
Though oft the starting tear attends, 
That these are not so varied: 
That these are not the times and friends 
Departed—absent—buried 


I would not. if I could. recall 
‘The meek and lowly spirit 
That hus obtained the gitt as all 
‘The eanctitied Suhertt 3 
I would not have it dwell below, 
Within its clayey prison; 
I would not have it come, but go 
Where Jesus Christ is risen. 
WELLWISHER. 





ADAM'S FALL, 
A FAVORITE temperance lecturer down South 
used to relate the following anecdote to illus- 
trate the influence of a bad example to the forma- 
tion of habits ruinous in their effect. 

Adam, and Mary his wife, who lived in the 
States, were very good members of the church, 
guod sort of folks any way, quite industrious and 
thriving in the world, and Mary thought a good 
deal of a glass of good toddy. 

Whenever the minister called to make Mary a 
good visit, which was pretty often, she contrived 
to have a glass of toddy made, and the minister 
never refused to imbibe. After a while Adam got 
to follow the example of the minister to such an 
extent that he became a drunkard—drank up 
everything he had, and all he could get. Mary 
and Adam became very poor in consequence of his 
following the minister's example so closely; but 
the good minister continued still to give him the 
lass of toddy. One day he called in and told 
Mary he was going away for a weck—should re- 
turn on Friday—and handed her a book containing 
the catechism, and told her when he returned he 
should expect her to answer the questions. Mar: 
said, “Yew,” and laid away the book carofully. 

But Mary, like a good many other church mem- 
bers, thought no more of the book until the very 
Friday the good minister was to return. “ What 
shall [ do?” said sho, “the minister is to be here 
to-day, and I haven’t looked in the book he gave 
me! How can I answer the questions ?” 

“Tean tell you,” said Adam, “ give me o quar- 
ter, and let me go over to Smith’s and get some 
good rum, and you can answer him with a glass of 
toddy. 

Mary took the advice, gave Adam a quarter and 
a jug, and off he started. After getting his jug 
filled, and on his way back, Adam concluded to 
taste the rum. One taste followed the other until 
he stumbled over a pile of rocks, and broke the 
jug and lost all the rum. But Adam Managed to 
stagger home, 

Soon as he got into the house Mary inquired 
very anxiously for the bottle and rum. “ Where 
is the bottle of rum, Adam?” 

Poor Adam managed to stammer out “that he 
stumbled over a pile of rooks and broke the bot- 
tle and spilt the rum.” : 

Mary was in a fix—Adam drunk—the minister 
coming the rum gone—and the questions un- 
learned. But here comes the minister! It won’t do 
for the man of God to see Adam drunk, so she, 
for the want of a better place to hide, sent him 
under the bed. By the time he was fairly under 
in came the minister. After sitting a few mo- 
ments, heasked Mary if she could answer the ques- 
tion, “ How did Adam fall?” 

Mary turned her head first one way and then the 
other, tinally stammered cut, “ Ho fell over a pile 
of rocks.” 

It was now the minister’s turn to look blank, 
but he ventured another question, “ Where did he 
hide himself after his fall?” 

Mary looked at the minister, then at the bed, but 
finally she broke out with “Under the bed, sir! 
There, Adam, you may come out, he knows all 
about it.” 

The good minister retired—not even waiting for 
his glass of toddy. . 





MOW ENVELOPES ARE MADE. 


TRE paper having been made especially to or- 
der, is sent direct from the mills to the estab- 
lishment. The mills are located in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, A number of sheets, from three to 
tive hundred, according to the thickness of the pa- 
per, is placed on a board; a knife in the shape of 
the envelope when the four “ lappets ” are opened 

is placed on the paper and put under the “ platen’ 

of a press which, by means of a crank, is brought 
down with immense force upon the knife, 80 28 to 
cut through the whole mass of the paper, cutting 
three hundred thousand blanks daily. The num- 
ber of envelopes cut from each sheet depends on 
their size, a large number of knives of all kinds 
being on hand. There are two of these presses 
kept constantly to work. The cuttings are saved 
in bags and sent back to the mills to be made 
over again into paper. 

If the envelopes ure for any fancy purpose, they 
are embossed by means of u steam-press. They 
are then taken to a stamping press, worked in a 
similar menuer to the walking beam of an engine, 
except that the stamping dies are fixed at the en 
of both “rods,” and work alternately at either 
side of the beam, By the press the name of the 
makcr is stamped on the envelopes, and if any in- 
itial letter or design for a seal is to be imprinted, 
it is done by the same process. 

The envelopes are now ready for gumming. 
This is done by girls, who first “fan out” the 
blanks with a folder to separate them, and then 
pass @ brush dipped in gum along tho whole line; 








thus with one stroke of the brush gumming, per- 
haps, a hundred. So rapid is this process that an 
active girl can gum over forty thousand per day, 
working by the piece, can earn over five dollars 
x week. The envelopes are spread on tables or 
oards, of which thero are about one hundred, and 
when gummed, aro put in racks to dry, which pro- 
cess generally takes about an hour and a half. 
After this they aro ready to be taken to the fold- 
ing machine, which is a very ingenious contri- 
vance, and is attended by one girl, who can thus 
complete sixteen thoasand a diay with case, carn- 
ing upon an average, four, five or six dollars a 
week. A pile of envelope blanks are put upon a 
shelf or table of the machine; “a jnck,” guided 
by meana of iron pins, strikes alternately on a 
semi-dissolved piece of gum arabic, and the envel- 
ope, which, when xummed, is carried along by the 
machine to the orifice over which the “ plunzer” 
is suspended, The die plate 1s made of the size of 
the envelope, and when it strikes, the blank forces 
is to descend in a square form into the hole, when 
the four leaves as it were, immediately fold up, 
forming the envelope into the form we see it. 
The folded article now rises up again, and is 
caught bya clip and carried along till it arrives at 


-|a roller, and is then pressed to fasten the gummed 
t 


part more firmly. then passes under another 
description of roller to an “apron” or lathe-hand, 
where the machine counts off twenty-five. These 
the girls pick up and fastens around with a band, 
putting each banded packet into a box, until the 
requisitite number to fill it are placed therein, 
There are on the premises seven of these muchinca. 

There is another kind of folding machine used. 
in this manufactory which requires to be fed by 
one girl, and the folded envelope received through 
a“ shute” by another, who counts them very rap- 
idly, fastens the bands around each twenty-five, 
and puts them in a box. 

Two girls can thus, with this machine, when 
working ten hours per day, mako thirty thousand 
envelopes, the average, however, being twenty-five 
thousand. 

The bands having been embossed, aro gummed 
and cut out by means of a “ binder’s cutting knife” 
80 us to be ready for use. The cutting and gum- 


ming of these bands alone gives employment to 
one girl. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MUSIC! 
MUSIC: thon great and ever-potent spell, 
That binds us. charmed, whenever thou art near! 
To sorrow and dull care thou say'st farewell, 
And, in their place, thou makest joy appear. 


It seems, when e’er thy gentle voice we hear 
Gush forth sublime, in some melodious strain, 


'Y | As though "twas but a dream; earth seema so drear 


When we awake we fain would sleep again. 
Our sympathies are all ‘neath thy control; 

Just as thou art, so we, in duty are. 
Love, {ox or melanoholy fills our soul, 

As though an echo from thine own it were. 
So. music, come! and fil] my soul with joy— 

Thy charms aad myrtic spella around me cast! 
‘Twill make me feel as though again a boy; 

Forget the present, and bring back the past. 

Gxo. W. Birpsrrx. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF LIFE. 


A SINGULAR trait of human nature is betrayed 
. by the mingled curiosity and indifference with 
which readers commonly skim over the columns 
of crimes and casualties in the Newspapers. A 
pleasure boat was capsized and two or three per- 
sons drowned. A train ran off the track, result- 
ing in the loss of several lives and limbs. A mason 
fell from a scaffold and was killed. A wife and 
mother abandoned husband and children to run 
of with a palais 3 a murder has been commit- 
ed, or a suicide, or a forgery ; or somebody’s h 

has been burned. oe pe naar 

The eye glances over the items, the mind finds a 
Momentary food of excitement there, and they pass 
into oblivion forever. We did not know anybody 
in the pleasure boat or railroad train, No doubt 
the mason left a r family, but it is not in our 
neighhorhood. It was very strange about the 
elopement, the murder, and those other interesting 
occurrences; but they come not near our hearts; 
why then should our hearts be wrung? 

But how a little experience sometimes opens our 
sympathies, and renders us sensitive to the suffer- 
ings of others! You have scen the cruel waters 
close over some dearly-beloved form; you have 
yourself stood upon the beach wringing your 
hands wildly at the scene; you have assisted ‘with 
unutteruble heart-sickness when the channel has 
been dragged for the dead; you have geen the 
corpse taken out, gazed upon the livid features 
aud felt the cold horror slide into Your soul. 

Experience aids the imagination} and if we have 
not ourselves seen and suffered, how can these 
cold, condensed statements of the newspapers 
touch us? But while thousands aro indifferent, 
there is one who pictures with a shudder and thrill 
the man falling from the scaffold, the mangled 
corpse, the frantic family, and all the dreadful de- 
tails. There is sdme wretched women, outcast 
from the world and the peace of her own heart, to 
whom the story of the seduced wife and mother 
brings home with tragical distinctness the one 
irretrievable error of her own once happy wedded 
lite. There is an unpunished—and yet terribly 
punished murderer somewhere living respected in 
society, to whom the account of auother’s crime 
gives a twinge worse than inquisitorial torture, 
calling up again those horrible phantoms of mem: 
ory,—the fuce of the dead that will not die, the 
hidden corpse that could never yet be hidden from 
his own soul, the ghastly and ghostly secret con- 
fronting him forever, Aud there are everywhere 
those who see the suicide dangling by the rope or 
sprawling of the bloody floor; the forger, surpris- 
ed in the midst of his ill-gotten luxuries and con- 
fiding family, going off with ashen lips and quak- 
ing heart in the hands of the officer,—the horrified 
wife and children left behind; the blazing home, 
the children suffocated in their chambers, the 
houseless and distressed parents. 

Life is full of these tragedics, and is it not on the 
whole well—is it not a wise provision of the Maker 
of the human heart — that wo hear with indiffer- 
ence of crimes and sorrow alien to our expericnee? 
For otherwise, a newspaper-reading community 












would have no time for happiness, but would be 
forever occupied with the woes of the world. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
ALDELUE. 


CALM and gontle tell the starlight 
At the hush of eventide, 
Where a weary spirit rested 

By the eweepiny river's side. 








Crushed and wounded, faint with sorrow, 
Here reflection’s balm was sought; 
Weary of the world and living, 
Raged cach sad aud burning thought 








‘*Sunlight fed and shadows darken, 
Starlight soon will leave me, {00; 

God and Heaven. is there nothlng 
‘rhat can boast of Friendship true? 


In the dawn of girlhood joyous. 
When the hours were long aud gay, 
Thad hopes aud dreamed of friendships 
That would never pass away. 


But the hearts I loved and cherished, 
And the friends I thought so true, 

Like the flowers of spriug have perished, 
Aud us coldly perished too. 


O! how weary is life’s burden 

When Jove's sunlight shines no more; 
Every tender tie is suudered. 

And I would that life were o'er. 


From the rose departs the breezes 
When its sweets are sipped away, 

And the dew-drops, too, forsake it 
While the sunbenms past it stray. 


And, amid my cares and sorrows, 
Lonely Lam struggling, too; 

Rippling waves you pebbles kissing, 
3 deception found with you? ’ 


Quick the wavelets left the pebbles, 
Wandered. laughed, aud pitied too, 

Nature yielded. Sadly slumbered, 
In her grief. sweet Aldelue. 


Stooped an angel from the henvens, 
Breathed a whisper ou the air- 
“Friends are ouly true in Heaveu; 
Nothing false can cuter there.” 





Fleetly fied the nights of summer, 
Came the autuimn’s gorgeous bue, 

But uo more beside the streamlet 
Wept and sorrowed Aldelue. 


And the frosty starlight glitters 
On the Jeaf-strewn quict shore, 

Over a grave the night-winds visit 
With a dirge forever more. 


But in worlds of li, 
Resting near life's 
Joyous spirits trust in friendship ; 
ne of them is Aldelue. 
ALvaRo F. GIbBENs. 


TH ADOPTED CHILD. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 








age to scrape together food enough to keep them! 
from actual want. He was a clerk, I believe in 
some lawyer’s office; but [don't know where. [nm } 
almost certain that he bad relatives who were 
wealthy and proud, for once, accidentally, L heard 
him say to her in a kind of despairing way, ‘Amy, 
you cannot tell how relentless ho is! [ never 
should dare, even if my pride would let me, to ap- 
ply to him for assistance. I will work for us both 
and for tho child. Better days will come some- 
time,’ 

“T heard this, and it made me unhappy for 
them; but I could not ask them about their trouble 
as freely as I could have asked those of my own | 
class. So I did not have power to help them, ex: j 
cept by the few little kindnesses that [could do 
for his’ poor, little wife and her baby. By-and-by 
he took a severe cold and fever, and he died. O, | 
how dreadfal that was!” and the tears stood in| 
the woman’s cyes; but she dashed them away and | 
went on. “His wife was almost frantic. [never 
saw a human creature mourn as she mourned, 
My heart ached for her. We got him ready for 
burial as decently as we could. The night before 
he was put in the ground she sat by his corpse. 
I know she wrote a letter then—she told me of it; 
—but she did nos tell me who she was yoiny to 
send it too. ‘fam writing it for the baby’s sake,’ 
be said. She pac it in the post herself, and then 
he waited patiently for many days, But no an- 
swer came, Then she wrote another; there was 
no answer yot. She was sick for a long time after 
she wrote the first, I believe; and she told me, 
when she was getting better, that ic would only be 
for a little time and then she should die. She was 
more restless after the second one went, and then 
he began by mourning and suspense and lack of 
sufficient food, to waste away. Finally, one night 
she asked me for some paper anda pen. ‘Iam 
going to try once more— only once,’ she said. 
She carricd the letter to the oflies that night. The 
next morning she lay dead in her bed.” 

The woman paused again to wipe away her tears. 
Emily’s eyes were overflowing. Ernst, who had 
been an attentive listener, bent with a full heart to 
kiss his own little Harry, who lay asleep in his 
wife’s arms. There was a pause. 

“And so” ho said, presently, “the child was 
motherless.” 

“Tr was motherless—yes, sir. I took care of it, 
and have done so ever since; for if it has any rel- 
atives in the wide world now, [ do not know who 
they are; and [had no children of my own, soT 
have managed to keep it. It is a little darling. It 
is slecping now in the next 100m. Would you 
like to look at it?” 

“Yes,” said Emily and her husband at once. 
A cry was heard at that moment; it came from 
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brought her pretty charge, Both the guests utter- 
ed ttn exclamation of pleasure and admiration as 
they hebeld it. It was a delicate, lovely child, with 





LC was juston the outskirts of ——that Ernst 
Hermann’s carriage broke down. Fortunately, 
neither his wife, his child nor himself sustained 
any injury, and the vehicle, it was found, could be 
repaired in the course of two or three hours. 

“In the meantime, my dear Ernst, what shall 
we do?” questioned pretty Emily Hermann, look- 
ing ruefully about. 

“The very best we can—which is to take refuge 
in this poor little cottuye by the roadside. See, 
the wort is coming to see us,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

‘Bud the dweller in the aforesaid cottage, a plain, 
coarsely clad, but neut looking woman issuing 
from the open doorway, stepped forward mnong 
the crowd gathering around the vehicle, and re- 
quested Mr. Hermann and his wife to euter, while 
ure carriage was wken to be repaired. With 
much satisfaction they assented; and she led them 

into av humble but clean apartment, scantily aud 





poorly furuished, betraying the poverty of its oc- 
Here she brouyht them some cold, clear, 


cupant. 
sparkling water which they drank gratefully; for 
Doth were warm and tired with a long drive in the 
hot August afiernoon, 

“{ would offer you more acceptable refresh- 
ments,” she said, simply, ‘‘ but I am poor, and I 
have nothing else;” aud then, sitting down by a 
window, she took up the bosom of a shirt on which 


she had been working, and re-commenced her sew- | rich brown hair tenderly. 





ing. Ernst and Emily, touched und pleased by her 
raanner, eagerly hastened to thank her, aud to as: 
sure her that they needed nothing better; that, in- 
deed, nothing could be better; and then Kmily 
drew her with her gentle art iuto an easy conver 
sation, and in short found herself, for the nonce, 
quite ut home. She found that this poor woman 
was v widow, and earned a scauty subsistence by 
plain sewing. 
“ How loug have you done this kind of work?” 
imily, examining one of the bosoms, and 
g the fineness of the neediework. 
“Three years, madam, since the death of my hus- 
and,” was the wnswer, 
© Solong! How hard! But you have only your- 
self to support, have you?” 
“ Myself’ and one child, madam. He is not my 
child, but 1 mast keep him and take care of him, 
er [de not know what would become of the poor 
thing.” 
“He is a relative, perhaps?” still questioned 
Emily, yet balf blushing at what sho thought her 
own impertinent curiosity. 
“No—no relative. He was the child of a poor 
young man and his wife, who hired a room of me 
four years ago. Ido not know where they came 
from, or who they were, except that they wero 
or, and called themselves by tho naine of Chis- 
holme, He, the husband, was very handsome, aud 
from his appearance [ gucased that ho was of a 
high family. He had that air and bearing that 
nothing but good birth can give. She was pretty, 
too, and gentle, and almost idolized her lovely babe. 
It was born just after she came here. She used 
to luok at it by the hour, as it lay in her lup, and 
kiss it as though she never conld kiss it enough. 











That was her husband, And it did look like him, 
and does now. He was so beautiful! 


out his cyes grew sad, and his check palo; fo: 


of the child was killing her, while the baby itsel 





its fair, roscleaf cheeks flushed with sleep, its sweet, 
dark hazel eyes looking at the strangers in carn- 
est wonder, und the curly, silken brown hair clus- 
tering in rich confusion about the white brow. 


Emily, involuntarily. 
“ Beautiful, indeed,” he answered, tenderly 
drawing the child to his arms, and placing him 
close to the little Harry, who, with his sunny curls 
thrown back and his blue eyes closed, still slept in 


and the three regarded in silence the lovely ch 
dren. They were silent a little while; then Emily 
looked up. 

“(, he is so sweet!” she said, earnestly. “How 
{wish he were mine—my own.” 





and she asked: 

“Do you really wish so?” 

“Yus—O, yes! 
would take such good care of him; and Harry 
would have a brother.” 

Ernst regarded her earnestly. 


the bed of the child; and Mrs. Marsh went andj 


“, how beautiful! is he not, Ernst?” asked: 


his mother’s lap. Mrs. Marsh stood by her guests, ! 






Mrs. Marsh’s face grew serious, almost troubled, | own breast, for he dreaded, by repining, to seem 


Tshould love him so well! I 


child, Emily?” he asked. 


smiled. 


“Tt looks so much like Jobn? she used to say.| thanks, fur her circumstances were even more 


they were the light of his heart, and he was think- 
ing L could seo, bitterly enough, how poor they 


“Do you meau that you would like to adopt this 


“Yes, Ernst—I should.” 
He looked at the child a moment longer. It 


“What is your name?” he asked, stroking the 


« Johnny,” answered the boy, distinctly, laying 
his tiny hand on that of Ernst. 
Ernst bent forward to kiss him, and then raised 
his head. 
“Mrs, Marsh,” he said quietly, “will you let us 
take this child and be to him as parents ?” 
“Tr you desire it,” was the answer. “TI cannot 
provide for him as he should be provided for, IIe 
has a poor lot while he remains with me. In your 
care he may grow up to be a great and good man. 
[ have no means to educate him. Take himif you 
will. 

Sho turned away an instant to hide her tears, 
Going to a closet on the opposite side of the room, 
she drew forth a small case, and opening it, hand- 
ed it to Ernst. 
“Tt is his father’s likeness,” she said. “I found 
it among his mother’s things, ufter she was dead.” 
Ernst and Emily regarded it in silence. It was; 
the face of au clegant and handsome man, whose 
resemblance to the child proclaimed the relation- 
ship. 
Keep it for him,” said Mrs. Marsh. “It will 
be, perhaps, of use hereafier;” and she clasped 
the chain about the neck of the child. “This,” 
suid she, pointing to the gold, “is an evidence that 
his parents had not always been poor.” 
Emily drove home that afternoon with her two 
childyon, She felt a kind of satisfaction over and 
above her interest in the child, and her love for 
his comfort and happiness, and welfare, present 
and future, with her ample means. She had left 
with Mrs, Marsh a sum of moncy, insisting upon 
her accepting it as some tangible compensation for 
her care of the orphan boy. It would be bardly 
wrong {0 say that the woman received it with 


,| straitened than they appeared. Ernst and Em- 


¢| and they saw no more of her, 
Time passed on, It would have been difficult to 


Af 





Through all their childhood they were tenderly a! 
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folluwed his example, and depended upon 


yond his years, seemed fitted to guide and counsel 
his gay and volatile young brother. 
and Emily were inexpressibly pleased to see this 
—to behold the perfect and admirable harmony— 
the loving union existing between them. Thus 
passed boyhood and youth, 

Harry was what his tather had been at his age; 
with all his gay and sparkling grace of manner 
and countenance, all the merry 
heartedness that ever characterized him, John, 
at fifteen, was entering already upon man’s estate. 
He was gentle und kind to all, ever quictly happy 
to all appearance, although he was graver thap 





petuous; the other, calm, earnest and thoughtful. 
Both were earnest in the pursuit of knowledge. 
They pursued their studtes at the academy at some 
distance from home, aud Ernst received gratify- 
ing intelligence concerning them from the princi- 
pal. He received frequent letters, too, from the 
absent ones, and the house was never more joy- 
ful, except at vacation, than when, at evening, he 
and his wife and their daughter (lor Emily had a 
little nine-year old girl now, render,) gathered to- 
yether to hear news from John and‘Harry. Both 
wrote pleasant epistles. Harry’s were a type of 
his own merry nature; John’s were full of glow- 
ing, earnest thoughts, of high aspirations, fraught 
with the pure and noble spirit that was in him. 
One would be a lawyer; the other, a minister of 
the gospel. The nature of cach was fitted for the 
occupation he wished to choose. John looked for- 
ward with earnest longings No dream of fame 
was his; no vision of worldly triumph was shad- 
owed forth in the sweet and serene picture that he 
sometimes pictured to his own mind. The hoy 
had taken his cross already; and the path through 
which he was to bear it was a straight and nar- 
row one. But it led upward; his course was al- 
ways away from earth, and at its close was heay- 
en. John earnestly desired to study for the min- 
istry. The life that he should lead thus seemed 
must suited to him. He had conversed with Ernst 
on the subject and acquainted him with his views, 
which were received with approbation. Emily, 
too, was deeply pleased with the tendency of his 
wishes. She loved him with the love that a mo- 
ther only can feel, though no drop of her blood 
traced its way through her veins; for he had 
grown into her gentle heart ever since the hour 
when she first called him her child; and it was a 
plensant thing for her to dream of the good and 
hoiy life he would lead. She encouraged him with 
a mother’s affection and a mother’s counsel, and 
he was gratefel for both, 

Joba knew that he was not the son of Ernst and 
\Emily. He knew the circumstances connected 
| with his adoption; for, although so young a child 
when it took place, he had always retained an im- 
pression of the facts in his mind; and, at his own 
desire, Ernst had supplied the broken links that 
his childish mind had been too feeble to become 
possessed of. He wore still the likeness of his fa- 
ther. It was the only vestage remaining from 
what had been. He regarded it as a most sacred 
object—it was his father’s face; a face upon which 
he might never hope to look except in this inani- 
mate picture. He scldom made allusion to the 
rcumstances of his childhood, to his parents, or 
their sufferings. This caused Ernst and his Vite 
to believe that the affair did not bring him much 
sorrow or anxicty as they had feared. But John 
did sorrow. Yet his trouble was hidden in his 


















ungrateful for his lot; and he lived, too, in the 
hope of one day meeting with his kindred—if such 
he bad, 
John Hermann had thought a great deal of this. 
He felt that he could willingly die now, if it were 
but permicted him to look once upon his parents, 
living, breathing realities; to look once into the 
sweet and loving eyes that had so often blessed 
him in his dreams. But he knew that this could 
not be. His parents were dead. He was an or- 
phan. Yet some tic of relationship he hoped to 
find somewhere on the face of the wide world; 
some one who had been of the same blood of his 
parents, who had known and looked upon them. 
This was all the hope he could cherish, True, 
Emily and her husband had been the best of pa- 
rents to him, Well and faithfully had they fulfilled 
the obligations imposed voluntarily, when first 
they assumed the charge of their childish protege; 
and he loved and revered them with the feclings a 
son might have cherished. But deep down in his 
heart there was a voice crying out forever for that 
which was denied—a yearning tenderness that, it 
sometimes seemed, could never be satisficd upon 
earth. 

Thus, at seventcen, he entered upon his collegi- 











efit of his fellow-men; living for others more than 
himself, and striving to find, in a career of duty 





hourly imparted to others, 


the western sky among the deep, rustling grass, | li 


breeze from the wooded hills. 
was flooded with the soft, dec! 





ning glory of day; 
towering oaks and chestnuts, within whose giant 


gather. Tho songs of the birds had ceased, and | ai 


It was a Jovely sunset. Milly ermann thought 





her, but a gentle, sweet-voiced, 
tavhed to cach other. Harry was the younger, and|the same lovely blue cyos and blonde hair and 
er; John, the elder, the quieter; and Harry | sunshiny smile; but a maturer graco of expressio 
dwells in her countenance. Ernst, too, who coming 
him. And John, with seriousness and wisdom be-) throagh from the parlor into the hall to meet her 
has renched the middle life; but though a wayy 
Both Ernst | ling of silver, here and there, threads’ his dar! 
hair, he is, a iy, the same gracoful, 
aintely Erna Hermann of old | times,” Yanttone 
he are as happy in each other, too, as the: 
the marriage day—perhaps more 80. ‘yorere id 
say so to see them now. 


winning light-|as he approached her, “it wants only a fe - 
z ntes of six. John and Harry will Be hareeot 


young pilgrims, 


—it is heavy; and then we will go together 
his years warranted. One was gay, careless, im- | them.” aes Soe 


ate course, seeking with all the earnestness of his|so many days of absence. 


and usefuiness—of ceaseless and unwearied labor, | turb the joy of the family reunion. I 
that peace and consolation which he daily and{ had been a kind and faithful mother to bhim—s 


and athwart the foliage of the trees that just waved | open doorway, “we shall have re MN 
gently hither and thither iu the fresh and pleasant | to-morrow, after so long a time. Jt will be qaite 
All the bright west | refreshing.” 


shadows the gloom of twilight alrea:ly began to |“ Refreshing to mect all the old accustomed faces, 


there was only a quiet twitter noy and then from] earth. Iam so glad to get home again! 
some halfhidden nest; from garden, field and{not know how many times J have had to rebuke 
hedge roe tho faint, freshened perfume of damp | myself for the impatience I felt to find myself here 
#rass and sleepy blussoms. once more. Home ix very sweet, mother.” 


so, a8, with hands clasped before her, and her fair | against the pillar by hisside, rested with a loving, 
8 ‘ a n-| young heal resting ugninst a rose-twined pillar,| lingering caress upon his head. Harry, on the 
3 80, Bat bo ily called to see her ouce or twico during their | she stood in the doorway of her father’s country-| other side, looked uj 
scarcely ever glanced at his wife or the baby with- | visits to town, but finally she went out to service, | house. Milly, they called her, but her name was j and anon, as ho talked, with reverent affection 
Emily. Not our Emily of the old days—you might! that told a plain and honest story 0 his blue eye. 


¢ see her crossing the hall at this moment, bearing | Beyon i rhter sat, bathed in Be 
] tell whether Ernst and his wife loved John or Har-| in her hands a basket of fruit to the supperroonh ae Sa ee ‘ 
‘were, and that course fare and the continued care | ry best, 80 well they loved both, and so equally 

a wero their cares divided. Both were yood chil- 
was a delicate thing, and he could only just man-|dren, and their parents were proud of them. 


cn eo i is col ld 
Se rs lory of the cloar, puro moonlight; and ho co#! 

eventeen years has made a slight, though by no| sce, with an earnest happiness of heart, that they 
means adisadvantageous difference in her appear-| wero glad to sit thus, that they were glad fu #8 


quiet inatron, with 


Emily and 


a Would 
“My dear Emily,” he says, consulting his watch, 


We must be even at the threshold to receive om 
Let me take that basket for eal 


So, with the quict and affectionate cot 

acteristic of him, he relieves her of ha bee 
anc carries it to the table for her. When they re- 
turn, arm in arm, to the hall-door wh 
daughter yet stands. ere. thats 
“Well, my child,” and Ernst, smiling, lays his 
hand on her head, “ how goes the house-keeping. 
to-day?” 

For that weck Milly had, at her own desire, be- 
gun to look after the affairs of the household, to. 
make herself useful and save her mother a great 
deal of trouble. It was not to be wondered at that 
the young girl should busy herself about such 
things, for she was so busy and thoughtful herself 
in her quiet, pleasant way. She looked up at her 
toners wont 

“ Beautifully, papa. I like it very much. I thi 

I shall do quite ell i me 
“Tt is excollent,” said Emily, with a little touch 
of motherly pride in her tone. “ Milly does every 
thing well. Mrs. Cicely and the muids get along 
as well under her direction as mine.” 
“That is good,” said Ernst, with pleasure. 
“ And so,” turning to Milly, “I suppose that now, 
being no longer in requisition elsewhere, you have 
come, like a good sister, to give your two brothers 
agrecting as soon as they arrive?” and he stroked 
affectionately her brown hair. 

“Yes, papa. Harry and John have been gene a 
jong time. They will look for us at the door, after 
four wecks’ absence. We shall have fine weather 
to-morrow, shall we not?” 

Ernst smiled at her irrelevant question. 

“Yos, I should say so. You were thinking of 
John’s preaching, I infer.” 

Milly was thinking of John’s preaching. It 
would he to-morrow the anniversary of his instal- 
lation at Greythorpe. He had been absent somo 
time, as Milly remarked, officiating for a brether 
clergyman, who was ill, in a neighboring town. 
His own place, meanwhile, had been filled by one 
of the faithful deacons at Greythorpe, and after 
four wecks’ submission to the exchange, Milly 
thought it would be listening to music to hear 
John speaking to the people from the pulpit in the 
old church again. 

John, too, as—with Harry by his side, who-had 
also been away with him—he was borne homeward 
by the stage-coach that Saturday, was thinking of 
to-morrow. It was one year since he had become 
a minister of the gospel. The life he had sought 
was his; and amidst the increasing labor of tho 
station he was happy. He had now given up the 
yayue dreams and hopes that he had cherished in 
the years of boyhood. He believed himself destin- 
ed, now, to go through existence ignorant of his 
kindred; and ho turned to the dear ones whem he 
had dwelt with from infancy with a deeper, strong-. 
er love than ever. He was longing to meet them 
to-night; and, pressing Harry’s hand, he said, with 
quier gladness : 

“ They will be waiting for us—will they not? I 
dare say father and mother are standing at tho . 
hall-door already.” 

“ And Milly,” supplied Harry. 

“ And Milly—yes.” 

The stage rolled into the village, and Barry and 
John, alizhting, took a short path home across the 
fields, Through the lofty elms that. arched ever - 
the broad avenuc to the house, they beheld the 
family gathered under the porch; and shortly the 
young voyageurs were welcomed by the expectant 
ones there. Six weeks is by no means a very Tong 
time, but the way to make it longest is to-test it by 
the absence of beloved friends. Witness theeager 
greeting when they return, and then measare by 
that. 

As John, with warm and earnest affection, 
pressed his lips to Mrs, Hermann’s, the old trouble 
came over his heart—the old sorrow lay like 4 
shadow in his fine eyes; Emily was not his:mother, 
as she was Harry’s. Her love might scem the 
same for both; she might not be able, perhaps, to 
sce a difference herself; but.a difference there was. 
How could it be otherwise? It came tohim more 
bitterly now than ever in this last mectiog, after 
But, with an inward 


nature to live such a life as should be for the ben-| prayer for submission and peace, he putaway with 
a strong effort the unwelcome, almost nugrat-ful 


ngs, he thought them, that threatened to dis- 
fhe 10 : Truly, Emily 





mother in all but blood. 


“Well, John,” she said, as they all sat in the 


It was sunset. Softly fell the golden light from | bali after supper, with the broad, yellow mow J 


ight shining in across the porch, au through the 
you preach agua} 


He turned to the gentle cyes bent so tenderly 


and against the clear and brilliant sky rose dark, | upon him. 


“Yes, mother—refreshing to me,” and he smiled. 


nd speak to the tracst-hearted friends F have on 
You do 


He felt so, Tho hand of Ernst, who leaned 


in his brother’s face, ever 








ance. She is no longer the girlish beauty we knew | him, and talk with him after so loog- 
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“Well, mother, what news have you for me?” 
he asked cheerfully; “or is the neighborhood as 
quiet as ever?” 

“ Not much in the way of news,” she answered, 
smiling, “except that we have some new neizh- 
Dors over on the Bancroft estate. An old gentle- 
man—Mr. Kingston and his family.” , 

“ Indeed! how long have they been there? 

“They came a week after your departure. Mr. 
Kingston has attended church regularly with his 
two grandchildren—Kate and Mark. His daugh- 
ter, the mother of the young man, accompanies 
them occasionally.” 

“ TIave you called on them yet?” asked John. 

“Oh, yes—two or threc times; and they have 
been here as frequently. Kate and Milly are very 
good friends. Kato is an orphan, and has neither 
sister nor brother. She is a dear chil.” 

John saw them the next morning among the 
congregation, The quict and beautiful Kate Fair- 
lie, with her sweet face and lovely brown ey 
saw her_consin, Mark Wayland, and his mother. 
Mark Wayland! John had seen him before. A 
dark, haughty yet indescribably fascinating coun- 
nee he had; a slight aud elegant figure, and a 
ingularly musical. But his benaty 
‘as that of Lucifer himself, and John, spite of ail 
the Christian in his breast, disliked this man. 

And Br. Kingston? A man of some sixty-five 
yeura, with a still handsome and noble countenance 
that time had scarcely touched; a yet powerfal 
and sinewy figure, and a mein of graceful and 
courtly dignity ; whose fine eyes sought the face of 
John with an expressien of deep and thoughtful 
interest. He sat there, regarding him with pleased 
and wrapt attention, scarcely ever once averting 
his glance; and the young pastor felt those quiet, 
earnest eyes fixed on him with  ploasure that he 
could not deny. He felt attracted by them as by 
soine charm; and ever and anon, in the midst of 
his eloquent morning discourse, he turned to meet 
and answer them, 

No formal introduction was needed; and when 
the services concluded, John came down into the 
aisle, and stood among his people, the two met 
and clasped cach other’s hands almost involunta- 
rily. Unspoken pleasure beamed from the coun- 
tenance of each. 

Mark Wayland touched his mother’s arm, say- 
in, with a light sneer: 

“* My respected grandpapa and the young parson 
take a marvellous fancy to one another; don't you 
think so?” 

“ Be quiet,” said Mrs. Wayland, ina low tono; 
and she ctasped with a hard, convulsive pressure 
the hand that touched her. 

Mark looked at her, puzzled by her low, almost 
harsh tone and abrupt words; but her dark cyes— 
Mark Wayland’s own—were stealthily fastened on 
John’s features. 

“ Mother, whatails you?” asked her dutiful son, 
sharply. 

“ No matter—it is nothing. But, no—come this 
way,” and moving aside, she whispered a few 
hasty words in his ear. 

A dark and stormy scowl blackened like thunder 
over his brow. His eyes flashed beneath their knit 
brows, as he looked at John once more, who was 
still conversing with Mr. Kingston. 

“The ! And yet it can’t be; it is your 
plundering woman’s fancy. What put such an idea 
into your brains [ should like to know?” 

© Hush! you will be overheard,” she said. “T 
am not wrong, I tell you—though the likeness 
never struck me until now. He docs not see i 
but if he does—then—” 

She paused with compressed lips. 

“ Then!” echoed Mark Wayland with a mutter- 
ed oath. 

The people passed out from the crowded uisles, 
and Mr. Kingston, talking with Mr. Hermann and 
John, followed slowly. Mrs. Wayland and her son 
joined the group that followed—Mrs. Hermann 
and Harry, Kate and Milly. Pretty Kate Fairlie 
walked by Milly’s side, holding her hand, and 
speaking in a low tone, and with downcast eyes. 
And John, glancing once at the sweet face, saw 
thac those eyes were fillrd with tears. 

Mark Wayland offered her his arm when they 
reached the porch; but with an air of voldness— 
almost of dislike—she turned away, and tuok that 
of ler grandfather. Mark’s brow grew black 
agnin, bat he checked, however, the anger that his 
fair cousin’s slight seemed to have excited, and 
sail something to her in an under tone, with the 
tender and fascinating smile that heightened a 
thousand times the singular beauty of his face. 
Uer answer, whatever it mybt have been, was a 
cold and brief one. She did not even raise her 
eyes to his countenance. As they passed vut she 
hurriedly pressed Milly’s hand, but without a 
word; and 4 dropped her veil, John saw that 
the tears were falling fast. Wonder and pity were 
excited within his breast. She was so young, so 
beautiful—what had she to do with sorrow? 
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Milly’ silent and abstracted during the walk 
home. She was thinking of fo and of the few 








whispered words of unhappiness, the quietly fall- 
ing tears, aud commiserating the poor girl with 
ali her young and loving heart. In the midst of 
her reflections she looked up in the face of John, 
upon whose arm she leaned, Lis eyes were fixed 
i upon hers, He had been 
ion of his young compan- 
moments, anknown to her 
—alinost unconsciously tv himselt. The wo read 
each other’s glance for an instant; and then Milly 
uttered in a yentle, pitying tone: 

* Poor Katy?” 

“Poor Katy!” he echoed, kindly; “what was 
she so grieved about?” 

Milly was silent awhile; then she spoke: 

“ Perhaps [ should not mention it; both because 
it is u matter which concerns no other except her- 
sell’, and because this is uot a day to think or 
speak of such worldly affairs; but [am interested 
in her, and [ cannot help thinking of it. Did you 
nike spordcaia notice of her cousin, Mark Way- 

and?” 

“One could scarcely avoid doing so. I have 
mnct him betore, in L——; he does not remember 
it, I think; and one thing l would say to you now, 
Milly, shun bhim—he is a bad man.” 

‘The girl looked up quickly. 

“Do you say so, John? Then Katy was right! 
She has such a dislike—such a dread of bim, Sho 
is unhappy if only in his presence. Sho believes 
him tw be wicked—ovil, He declares his desire to 




















marry her, and persecutes her from day to day, 
although she has refused him. She is, as mamma 

told you, an orphan, and dependent on her grand- 

father for support; thus it is difficult for her to 

escape the importunitics of her cousin. But she 

has determined, if affairs do not alter, to go out 

in the wide world and earn her bread in some 

place where he will never find her.” 

John’s eyes wore an expression of deep interest 

and pity. 

“ And her grandfather, Mr. Kingston? Surely, 

he could defend her.” 

“Yes, if he were not so completely in Mark’s 

favor. Mark and his mother only came to live 

with him this summer, and they have both man-} 
aged to gain his heart. He thinks the young man 

is w model of goodness and virtue, and Kate’s 

aversion nothing more than indifference which 

timo will overcome; but it cannot endure so much 

longer; she will not bear it.” 

“Poor child,” mused John; “ it is very hard.” 

“Yes—hard, indeed! And she is so gentle and 

good! Her affection for her grandfather is all 
that induces her to remy 
breathed by Mark Waylaud.” 

“Well,” said Johu, cheerfully, “I don’t see but 
you and [ will have to become the champions of 
our pretty little friend. We will put this subject 
by for to-morrow’s consideration. Then I will at- 
tend to Mark Wayland’s case.” 

















Kate, will you ride with me this morning?” 

Mark Wayland stood in the porch of the old 
house of Bancroft, near his young cousin, who 
was watering and trimming some seraniums. She 
had only looked up to say “ zood-morning,” when 
he first came out ten minutes previonsiy. Sho 
had not spoken since; and now, continuing her 
employment, without raising her head, she replied, 
coldly : 

“You are very good, but I am engaged this 
morning.” 

“« As usual. You are very cruel, Kate,” he said. 
“Why do you avoid my society in this determined 
Manner?” 

“ Because it is displeasing to me. I have given 
you the understanding before!” and she threw 
away ahandful of weeds, and walked away towards 
the hall door, 

“ But why displeasing?” he persisted, following 
her; “you treat me in the coolest manner, and 
yet Aeny me a reason. Am I disagreeable to 
you 

“ Yes, you are—intensely so,” she answered. “I 
shrink from you—I detest you!” 

And by the scorn and distress and anger in her 
eyes, he knew she spoke the truth; but he kept 
down the rage that filled him. He had never per- 
mitted Kate to witness one of his ebulitions of 
passion, lest it should prejudice her still more 
against him. 

“‘ Kate—my beloved cousin—tell me how I may 
render myself less distasteful to you; tell mo how 
T nay make myself worthy of you?” and, gently 
detaining her, he bent over her, looking her full in 
the tace, and softly clasped one of her hands. 

But Mark Wayland’s victory was not yet. Shak- 
ing off, with one wild, despairing effort, the sutto- 
cating, trance-like feeling with which those terrible 
eyes bound her: 

“Let me go, Mark Wayland! I hate you!” she 
said, passionately; aud wringing her fingers from 
his clasp, she sprang into the hall and up the 
broad stuircasc with the speed that fear and hatred. 
lent her. 

He looked after her with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Poor little bird!” he said, with soft scorn; “ I 
will wait.” 

At that instant Mr. Kingston opened the door of 
his stady at the farther extremity of the hall, and 
came towards the porch-entrance. Mark was 
startled for a moment. What if he had heard 
Kate’s cry? Buthis usual composure returned on 
observing his countenance pleasant and cul as 
usual. 

“ Good-morning, Mark!” said Mr. Kingston. 
“Where is Kate? I do not see her.” 

“ My dear sir,” returned the young man, with 
well-counterteited despair, “ she has just lett me— 
in anger, or a spirit of coquetry, and 1 scarce know 
which. With all ber loveliness, she has that per- 
versity of her sex, that love of rule and tyranny, 
which {hardly dare hope to overcome. [ have a 
strong temptation to drown myself.” 

Mr. Kingston, fora moment, played abstractedly 
with the seals of his watch. 

“ Well, well,” he said, ut length, hastily, “ Kate 
is no coquette, that’s certain; and if she is so set 
against this matter, as [ have been lately led to be- 
lieve, perhaps it would be as well for you not to 
press your attentions upon her. It is of uo use to 
harass her!” 
rk’s eyes flashed with anger and surprise; 
Dut he only said, quietly : 

“Indeed! L thought you favored my suit!” 

“So [did; do not mistake me on that point. 
But | now think your perseverance only worries 
and annoys her. I imagined she declined you 
trom mere indifference; L now think the feeling 
was a stronger one as regards this matter. [should 
advise you to hope for nothing further.” 

Mark Wayland turned away with muttered 
curses. All hope of a union with Kate was lost 
now that his grandfather's support was withdrawn, 
dt was not for love he would have married Kate 
Kingston, He knew that his grandfather’s prop- 
erty, which was very large, was to be divided on 
the death of Mr. Kingston, between her and him- 
self; and that his co ve by fur the 
largest share. This, cortainly, was just; for Mrs. 
Wayland was not Mr. Kingston’s own daughter. 
She was a child of some tive years when he mar- 
«l her mother, a widow lady, who was his second 
wife. Thus Mark had noi a tie of relationship, 
except by marriage, to Mr. Kingston, while Kate 
was the daughter of Manton Kingston, Ler grand- 
father’s second son by his first marriage. Of the 
eldest son, John, we shall speak herearte! 

So, as Mark knew that Kate was to inherit nearly 
the whole bulk of her grandfather’s possessions 
(which knowledge this worthy young man had 
wained three years previously, by 
tion of Mr. Kingston's will,) he had the most ar- 
dent desire to wm her inheritance with the slight 
incumbrance of a wife accompanying it. His 
mother, artful as himself’, had done everything in 
her power to forward his plan; she had worked 
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n in the same atmosphere | discovered anything against him, Mark reasonably 


2 private inspee-! thought, but that will pass away. 


and toiled aud managed, till Mr. Kingston had | heartedness new to her, 





been persuaded xo believe that Mrs. Wayland and 
her sou were duserving of his deepest care and at- i 
fection; and, accordingly, had invited thom to | you as happy as you have made me now. 
make their home with him. He smiled. “You are doing that every day of 
At first, Kate had been rather indifferent about | your life, my dear child I onty blame myself tor 
the entrance of these people into her grandfather's | being so blind in this affair. will make all the 
quiet household; but now they het grown, hatetal reparation possible, however: How, ‘i = 
th lochod-tor end rscaabac us fer from their grasp | opened rand to tnceurpriaa and ploasers of sort 
as ever. herself and her yrandfather, Milly Hermann and 
But why had Mr. Kingston thus altered his! John wero announced, Mr. Kingston came for- 
opinions? Mark, angry, silent and sullen, que: | ward and clasped the young man’s hand with 
tioned thus to himself: Was it from any sudden | earnest warmth and words of sincere welcome; 
secret dislike to him? And with this inquiry the and John found a strange satisfaction ju the tacit 
memory, of reveral little Pinmcwanien of ns pwns svowal of _{fendship— ia ae aceorace or interest: 
not quite in accordance wi ctest rules 0: forded. He entorta cep admiration 
viruses and Honor; sousther ah aus Dowsivility of | of Mr. Kingston, onether: with ite uLinort venera- 
their having been discovere his grandfather, ion, already. ere was a charm in his manner, 
presented itself most uncomfortably. But the | in his conversation—even in his very glance and 
supposition was banished forthwith. Mark Way- tone—that had speedily and insensibly won tho 
lund, though not more than threc-and-twenty, was | young man’s heart. 
a hardencd man, und such things were not likely| It was only a brief call. John and Milly had 
to trouble him long. Besides, if Mr. Kingston had taken i Jato thelr heads fo stop in during a morn- 
ing ride. hey passed a pleasant half-hour in the 
| judged that he would has ch more cool—more ; society of their host and his grand-daughter, 
distant. The sole reason of the change must lie | whose change of manner and of countenance sur- 
really, as his grandfather asserted, in the convic- preet both. Milly learned the joyful cause, in a 
tion that Kate absolutely abliorred his attentions, | low-toned conversation at the far-cnd of the apart- 
if not himself, Pleasant reflection! What was to | ment, while examining some new publications. A 
jecome of the young ae ambition—his golden pet ‘Eroeure of ne hand ond 6: fw whispered 
dreams for ie future cong! lation conveye er loving sym- 
He presented himself at the brenkfast-table,| pathy. Then they rojoined the gentlemen. a 
Pp a I G the ‘CHL table, | pat! 0) & 
however, notwithstanding his bitter feelings, in an Ido not see your daughter, Mrs. Wayland, or 
apparently ploasant mood, just putticiently tinged! her son this morning,” observed Jobn, during a 
with sadness to give Mr. Kingston a favorable | panse. 
view of his disappointment; and the g nileman,| “ Ah—no. She had & severe headache and has 
observing his young relation, really judged his | not left, her room, I beiieve. Mark is somewhere 
disappointment what it seemed, and pitied him ac-! about;” and Mr. Kingston rang the bell. “ Per- 
cordingly. Neither Kate nor Mrs. Wayland made haps my daughter will join us if she hears of your 
their appearance at breakfast. For the former: presence. Inform Mrs. Wayland that Miss Milly 
Was too incensed against Mark to place herself in| and Mr. John Hermann are here and would like 
his neighborhood ayain for the present, and Mrs,j to see her if she is weil enough,” he said to tho 
Wayland sent down word by her maid that she, domestic who appeared. Tho message was carried 
had a severe headache, and would be unable to| up stairs, but the bearer returned without having 
join them for several hours. So the gentlemen | been able to deliver it. 
managed their lonely meal in the best way they| “ Mrs. Wayland is not in 
were ablo, and then separated—Mr. Kingston yo-| door is locked. Mrs. 
ing to his study, and Mark, with all the despond- some time ago. 
cntey; evidently, of mi rejected lover, ton ie way, ' village.” 
» the shrubbery, there to pace back and fo “Vory well.” It was all Mr. Ki i 
with bowed head and a mooty, disconsolate air, a look of thoughtful curiosity mean ieee 
beneath a hawthorn hedge, for nearly an hour.: pres for an instant. It was exceedingly Seranee, 
ne 


“T thank you, sincerely, sir,” she said, “ and 
only hope that [may be able sometime to make 



































her room, sir. The 
Carter says she went out 
She thinks she has gone to the 





And thero, inwardly boiling over with anger, hate | that she should have absented herself 

and revenge, he waited for his mother to make her | bresktast-table on the plea of ‘lacae aid choc 
appearance; for he desired to make her as happy! afterwards go out for a walk. “ Well, where i 
“ he was himself by this sudden overthrow of fr, Mark?” he inquired. : 2 . 
their prospects. “I think in the garden, sir— 

Meanwhile, Kate Kingston had gone to her own . Shall I speak to him?” Heer, Ooimet know. 
apartment with a throbbing heart and tears of in-j Mr. Kingston hesitated a moment. 
dignation and despair. At the first moment she! “ Nay, do nor have the gentleman disturbed on 
catertained a slight feeling of resentment towards : our account,” said John, coldly. 7 
her grandfather for allowing Mark to torment ner} Mr. Kingston was puzzled by his peculiar tone 
in this way; but the reflection of an instant ban-|and manner. They seemed to convey an idea of 
ished such feelings, and she blamed herself for! dislike. ‘“ Well,” he thought; “ what has this fa- 
having harbored them. She kuew that if he had ‘ vorite grandson of mine been doing to gain peo- 
Possessed the slightest idea of the manner in which , ple’s ill will—even that of a stranger?” But noth- 
she was persecuted, he would have turned Mark , ing more was said concerning cither mother or 
trom his doors. And she determined that be ‘son, and the conversation took another channel. 
should not long remain ignorant of it. “ For! Mr. Kingston, pleased with his guests, more plea: 
either Mark Wayland must leave this house,” sho! ed with and attracted toward Jobn ‘than seemed 
said, “‘ or I will.” And the instant that she heard | to him accountable, detained them as Jong as pos- 
her grandfather go to his study, she followed him | sible. He felt real regret when they rose to bid 
thither for an interview. him good-morning, 

He regarded her pale face with surprise and! “Let me see you again, soon,” he said, pressing 
concern, us she entered; and hastily rising, he! John’s hand at parting. “ Let me see you both. 
placed a chair for her by his own. , Come often, if an old man’s company has any at 

My dear chiid,” he said, kindly, “ what ails ‘traction for you.” i 
you?’ His fine vyes beamed on his youn st Wii 

She shut the door behind her, turned the key in’ smile of friendly affection, The clasp of” Jane 
the lock, and then slowly advancing, took the of- Land tightened on the one he held. Mr. Kingston’s 
fered seat. , muanner responded to his own enrnest feelings. It 

“ Thave come to tell you, sir, that I can no long-* gaye him a pleasure he could not define. 
cr remain an inmate of the same dwelling with “{ will come,” he answered, quickly, “1 will 
Mark Wayland,” she said, “and that uuless he is! come.” You would win me to you, even if E wero 
removed [ must leave you and seek a home else- , not so inclined already.” 
where. I have endured his persecutions until he! He turned to address Katy; and as he did go, 
has become odious to me, and now a termmation . the fine, clear, graceful outline of his side race was 
must be put to them. 1 will uot do you the injus- , presented to his host’s view. A gradual paleness 
lice to believe you encourage him, aud | think, if’ overepread the countenance of Mr. Kingston. Ho 
you knew what a continual source of torment he seemed to be agitated deeply. Katy’s sudden ex- 
makes himself tome, you would censure him as clamation at seeing her grandfather thus, drew 
he deserves,” ¥ . ; John’s attention. ‘ 

“dy it as bad as this?” exclaimed Mr. Kingston,! “ My deur sir,” he exclaimed in a tone of alarm, 
seriously. “Trust me, Katy, | had no suspicion | “you are ill!” : 
of it. But is he so disagreeable to you?” “No, no, it is nothing,” uttered Mr. Kingston, 

“ Disagroeable? he is detestable, sir!” she an-! smiling faintly; “I only observed as you stood 
swered, with the bright tears standing in her eyes ! then, a resemblance in your face to that of oue 
and her cheek flushing crimson. “ Ile knows it, 1 who was dear to me—oue who is, Lbelieve, dead— 
too—he has known 1t a long time; and yet he tor-| who died years ago. It moved me for a moment— 
ments me with his presence, and forces: his auten- | that is all” 
tions upon me continually. | Why does he wish to! But it was no mementary agitation. Even after 
Marry me when [ hate him?” the departure of his guests it remained disquiet- 

* Lam sorry—truly sorry that this is so, Kate,” ing him for a long time. 
returned Mr. Kingston, in a tone of grave sympa-| fu the meantime, Mark Wayland, unconscious 
thy. “LT have believed, for a long time, that you‘ ot the fact that John and Milly were with his 
aud Mark would one day marry, and the idew af-} erandti her, was pacing the grounds among tho 
forded me pleasure. I kuew you did not encour-| shrubbery with his angry, Veugeful, mancious 
age his addresses, but I thought that aruse simply | mood not one jot abated. He was not unaware 
trom @ mere fecling of girlish indifference on yout | that his mother had gone out secretly by the Bate 
part, and chat, svouer or later, you would return | in the garden wall; seeretly, as she thougu , vet, 
the affection which he had professed to feel for ‘as we have seen, vbserved by the housek (pe ; 
you, and which, L coutess to you, has seemed wor-' Mrs. Carter. He knew she Lad gone out quictl 
thy of encouragement. With this belief L favored ‘he had seen her. He knew something of the bust 
dis suit.” res z jess which had called her out. She had been x 

“You favored it, sir—yes, | know you did!” she ! less, anxious, uneasy since the Previous day, at 

ved, sadly. i 8 church; but be had found uo opportunity to see 
Jet me do myself at least justice, Kate, then. | ber alone and question her further concerning the 
It was ouly three or four days ayo chu L had any | cuuse of her distur! hot much oc. 
suspicion that his attentions were in any wise dis- cupicd, however, with the affair which interested 
ugreendle to you; and ev Mn then, as 1 have said | he At another time it might have been other- 
betore, 1 had no idea how disagreeable they were. | wi ©; but now he was nearly provoked to mad- 
{ have noticed luoks and gestures of yours which | ness by the united opporition which that 
gave me a different impression from the one J cu-| ing had met his own plans, both trom his grund- 
tertained before; yet you must see that, even with | father and Kate alsy, and this alone occupied his 
that view of the case, it was diflicult for me to | reflections. He was attracted by the sound of the 
| alter the course of affairs until appealed to by one | garden gate gently opening. His mother came 
or the other of you couceruing some point coun slowly through, softly closing the gate behind her * 
ed with the matter. This morning, however, he | and throwing back a long veil which coucealed 
complained to me of your coldness, and I intimat- | her features, advanced towards him. 
cd to him that he had better not press his suit with |“ Well, madam,” he suid with sarcastic 
younoturther. He seemed very much dejected, 1 mor, “ how does this tragedy of yours proc 

One word of 
yours to him now, Katy, and you muy shake off 
this incubus easily. [will help you. To-day, L 
will send him away ou a visit; und it shall be a 
Jong one.” 
| She rose with a glad smile and an air of light- 
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ill-bu- 
ed 2? 

“Put aside your sneers, Mark,” she returned, 
her dark eyes flashing and her already pale tace 
growing paler still. “ There is no fooling in thio 
matter, 1 have rare news for you!” 

“Well, out with it!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“We cun at least console one another finely. My 
story is as pleasant as yours.” 
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“You? What have you been dolng?” She 
paused with inward passion working on her coun- 
tenance, 
“I have been doing nothing. My venerable re+ 
Jation ix the one, He has taken it into his bead to 
forbid my harassing his granddaughter, us he says. 
Ho has suddenly begun to think she dislikes me— 
the poor old dolt! Svu_you svc our golden plauy 
are slipping away. Five thousand a year has 
dwindled down iuto something over five hundred, 
Her money will never increase minv.” 
Mrs. Wayland laughed a low, hollow, mocking, 
scornful laugh. 
“A good day’s work,” she said. “ {t is equal to 
my own. The suspicions I have entertained are 
uot groundless, as I warned you yesterday. J 
have been inquiring into the history of this John 
Hermann, the adopted, not the real son of Ernst 
Hermann; his name is John Chisholm Kingston. 
He is the child of John Chisholm, cludest son of 
Martin Kingston, your grandfather, and conse- 
quently is your cousin.” t 
‘How did you get this precious information? | I 
how do you know it is true?” asked Mark, shortly | » 
and fiercely, bs 
“ By inquiring and comparing the results of my | f 
inquirics with facts contained in certain letiers in} 1 
my possession—I have found that Mr. Hermann | ¢ 
and his wife found this child in the cure of a povr | i 
wolnans some seventeen years ago, and adopted 
im. 
numo of the parents was given as Chisholin. Noth-| 1 
ing was known of them, except they had come in | e 
extreme poverty to this poor woman’s house and 
Jodged there, while the husband and wife worked 


U 


t 
1 


this child. Now I know that that man driven by | ¢ 
pride and poverty to a mere hovel, was John | ii 


commands, and his father in a moment of stormy | ) 
passion at his disobedience, forbade him ever to| i 
enter his doors azain. 

“T was not sorry for John when this happened. | 1 
He disliked me from the moment that { entered 


ther. I was a dark, pluiv child, sullen and fierce; | d 
he, a merry, handsome, gay-tempered boy, fair | ‘ 
and open as the daylight. He shrunk from my | i: 


ture was so different from his. 


mity. But he never changed. 
bring himself to like me. 
then 1 hated him from the bottom of my heart. 


was triumphant when his reign in his father’s 


ther repented. 


“Mr, Kingston neither saw nor heard of him 
afterwards, and at the end of a year, beginning to 


but could not find him. J knew where he dwelt. 
I knew that he was poor and in actual need; but [ 
would not tell of it. J help him to a reconciliation 
with his father? No! 1 only took the place he 
nud Jost, and made myself favorite. I knew that 
Martin Kingston would gladly have taken John 
and his wife Amy to bis home and his heart; but 
T kept them apart, John was ignorant of what I 
could have told him—that his futher had relented 
—and he was too proud to seek his aid. [lost 
sight of them after four years; but after another 
year a letter by accident fell into my hands, di- 
rected to Martin Kingston. It was sealed with 
black. It came from her—from Amy, John’s wife, 
to say that her husband was dead, and her child 
and herself nearly starving. It told of the place 
where they were. I kept the letter. It never 
reuched its destination. I said to myself, that as 
Ihated John Kingston for having slighted me, and 
his wife because she was his wife, so should that 
hatred measure my revenge. 
“Other letters came afterwards. [intercepted 
them also, They were pitiful letters, Mark. They 
would have moved a stone; but I was harder than 
stone. By-and-by they ceased altogether. I did 
not hear either of her or her child. Three years 
Leu away, 

had been. { 





quailed at his indignant zlance. 


said, bitterly. “{ have heard your ¢ 
from its commencement until 
dent led me to this spot—a me! ¢ 
J heard a few words concerning my affai 


to listen till the close of an avowal conceriung my 
own happiness and another’s welfare. 
now, the treachery that has surrounde: 
many years. Go, both of you! and never appear 
where my glance can rest 


went and locked himself in his study, und opening 


urter another, They brought tear 
His son’s wife had written them. 


She told how John had s 


His father ond mother were dead. The} heart-cry—the last wail of human agony. 
not touched the wretched woman who had listen- 


for bread until they died for want of it, and left | wi 


Kingston, Lhave told you he married without his | bring him yet,” it ran, “for [dread a disappoint- 
father’s consent~cuntrary, indeed, to his express | mi 


ngs O1 
pik 


He and [ had ever been at enmity with each other. | ately and acquainted him with the affair, giving 
hi 
the family, on my mother’s marriage with his ta-| cur 


society; he disliked and distrusted _me— my na- | s 
As I grew older || t 
learned secretly to admire him for his beauty and | hi 
light-heartcdness, spite of my former childish en- | s: 


I]w 


mune, was over. us left it in anger, sorrow and | y 
pride—and that pride I knew would never permit | heard — the f Ernst an Kingston. Th 

him to enter it again, until recalled—until his fa- | ¢ 0 ose cof rnst and alr. inven, ae 
t 


and I went to the place where they 
found that Amy was dead, and the 
woman, with whom she had dwelt after her hus- 
hand’s death, had gone away. Of the child, I 
could discover that it had been taken by some 
wealthy people and adopted. Who these people 


were silent and afraid before him, their audacity 


“Miserable woman, what have you done?” whe 
onversation 
close. An acci- 
chance b 











5 it was 
duced me 


my own sense of right and justice that in 


I know, 
d me these 


on you hereafter.’ 
He entered the house and left them there~and 


he letters directed to him, read them slowly oie 
3 to his eyes. 
Ono was writ- 
en by the death-bed of John, and in it she asked 
nim to pity Jehn’s child if she should dic too. 
wyled to Keep them 
rom starvation. Another was written utter she 
had recovered from a dangerous illness, which 
neceeded her husband’s death. “EI have no 
trength to work,” she suid, “ scarcely to pen these 
few feeble words. The kind woman it whose house 
dwell, poor thouzh she is herself, asky 10 reward 
for her many kindnesses, else [ should be driven 
110 the street.” 
There was only one other. 








A wild, despairin, 
6 ha 
in vain. 


dto it. The appeal for mercy had been i 





That day, Ernst Hermann received a hastily 
ritten note from Mr. Kingston, sketching the 
‘hict’ part of the facts detailed above, and beseech- 
ng him to come to him immediately. “Do not 
ent. {would not incet him until the thing is 
‘oved beyond a doubt.” Ernst Hermunn’s feel- 
n reading this note were a mingling of sur- 
‘ise, sorrow and joy for his son—for thus we 
He summoned John immedi- 


a 


ust still call him. 
m at the saine time, Mr. Kingstow’s note. Jobn’s 
untenance was pale wiui emotion, ‘Go, my 
wu sir,” he suid, pressing Mr. Hermann’s hand; 
“yo, and may you bring ine good tidings. Here 
is my father’s picture;” and he drew the long pre- 
1 
hi 


le: 


rved relic from his breast, gazing once rnore on 
e beloved features as he did so. ‘Take it to 
im. See if he recognizes in it his son. And QO, 
ir,” he added beseechingly, ‘do not tell me when 


He never could | you return that this is not as we believe now. He 
understood this and |» 


wink down in a chuir, as Ernst left the apartment 
ith his face buried in his hands. 


An hour lingered, but it seemed to him an age; 
hen the hall-door opened and closed. Steps were 


lo 


S 


VO! 
und steady. His face was very pale. 


each other, 


Why follow out this story? It would be u: 
to pursue Mark 
record its end. 
could carry ill-will and malice no farther. 


not 
no} 
co 


t the sole inheritor of her grandfather’s wealth, 
Ww. 
usin John. 





A VOICE OF MUSIC. 


9VE heard music in the cities, 
Iu the valleys and the woods, 
And amidst the hoary mountains 
Heard the chime of roaring tloods: 
But, dear Jady, ah! believe me, 
Naught to me is more divine 
Than to listen to the sweet sounds 
Of that silvery voice of thine. 


Oft I’ve listened to the trumpet, 
Listened to the mellow horn— 
Harkened to the wondrous touches 
Of the hand of genius born: 

But, dear Jady, ali! believe me, 
Never did the skill of man 

So enchant me as thy singing 
Since our friendship we began. 


Nightingales and birds that mock thee, 
farks aud thrushes—every klua 
Of the feathered tribe of sougsters— 
Have, indeed, oft charmea my mind: 





were L could not learn. 


that neighborhood, 
“T have dreamed of making you, Mark, th: 
heir of these lands, and of your grandfather’ 





even though you should gain 


heir.” 





“And you are sure,” he said, “that this Jol 
Bernat is the child of Jotun and Amy Kin; 
ton 


1 found that John had 
been known only by the name of Chisholm, in 


wealth. My scheme ia well-nigh ruined now, for 
ate’s hand, yet it 
would avail you little if your grandfather discov- 
ers that this John Hermann, the pastor, is the child 


of the son whom he idolized 60, for he has said to 
me once—the only time 1 have heard him mention 
his name—that if John had died, and only left a 
child that could be recognized, even were it to the 
ends of the earth, be would find it and make it his 


Ar. 
“Mark Wayland’s face was like a thuuder-cloud. 


“There is no longer a doubt. The facts that I 


But, dear lady, ah! believe me, 
‘Though their warbliug they combine, 
Ican never more compare it 
To that darling voice of thine. 
1c E. WxsTFELp. 


8 
THE HIGHWAYMAN’'S DEATH. 


Sir Martin Shee :— 
Que of' the earliest sitters for a portrait to Si 
Walter Shee, in 1790, was Mr. Addington, chief 
polico magistrate of London—an incident con- 
nected with the execuiion of whose likeness is 
rather startling. The magistrate was sitting to 
the artist when the latter’s servant announced the 
name of a Visitor wishing to see the former. The 
magistrate, evidently sumewhat excited, asked 
leave of Mr. Shee to have the visitor ushered into 
the painting-room; observing that it was one of 
his officers, who came to him by appointment, and 


hn 
g8- 








hood whither [followed thom, These 
She was placing her hand in her pocket, w! 
alight sound like a deep-drawn sigh, or 


Mark uttered an impatient exclamation. 
“Well, what are you afraid of?” he asked. “ 


ton’s hand—not Mark’s—grasped the letters. 
stood before them, his face white as death, 


have discovered fully coincide with the contents of 
Amy Kingston’s letters, and with the knowledge [ 
possess concerning her circumstances and those 
of her husband, while they lived in the neighbor- 


roan 
was heard, Pausing, with a start she looked about, 


wind among the leaves? for it is nothing more.” 
She laughed hysterically, “My fancios make 
me nervous. Iwas going to say that these (draw- 
ing a package from her pocket) are Amy’s letters. 

Read them. They will be satisfactory enough.” 
‘The vines that shaded the little porch hy which 
they stood were dashed violently apart. Mr. Kings- 


ing a stern, reproachful look, that made the mo- 


who had a communicativu to make to him which 
need not interrupt the sitting. 
‘The request being, of course, granted, the func- 
tionary in question wus at once admitted, and an- 
ticipating the mngistrate’s eager inquiry, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of greut exultation, and rubbing 
his hands, “I have done it, sir! Shot him —shot 
him dead —at four o’clock this morning!” 
The announcement was received by his chief 
with an exclamation of delight and every appcar- 
ance of the most liveiy satisfaction. After this 
little outburst of official hilarity Mr. Addington, 
turning to Mr. Shee, who had witnessed the scene 
with some amazement, informed him that the in- 


hen 


‘The 





by the triumphant potice constable was a certain 
notorious highwayman, whose depredutions the 
. He 


wear-| ping, and whom he had recently taken measures 


or of the library opened and he stood there— 
at white-huired man. He spoke to John—his 
ice was trembling—not as it usually was, strong 
Ho held out 
repent his severity, he sought him far and wide, | his arms. And then they knew what they were to 


seless 
Wayland’s career of crime, or to 

His mothér disappeared. She 
And here we leave them. Kate Kingston was 


It was, before many years, shared with her 





HE extract which follows is from the Life of 


dividual who had been ro summurily disposed of 


magistrate had set his heart on effectually stop- 


to secure, dead or alive. He then proceeded to in- 


highly successful operation in which he had been 
engaged, 


the localities of| Wimbledon Common and Houns- | li 
low Heath, and levying abundant contributions up- | p 
on sundry of his Majesty’s lieges who were adven- | th 
turous enough to indulge in the dangerons prac- | p 
tive of traveling post atter nightfall, 
time the police authorities had been on his track 5 | q 
but he had succecded in eluding their vigilance. |b 
Atlength it way resolved to resort to stratagem for |r 


flection of the Celt, and the impetuous 
the Frank. That race exists now in the 
It appeared that the unfortunate knight of the | nt 
roud hud been for several months past infesting | cade. The ten thousands of intelliger 


ruudly claim to belong to that se] 






















janet of* 
iitions revealed by the census of the compioton 
ut, strong. 
chools may 
TNout people of 
vil outnumber the 
ingdoms and em- 


mhed children who besiege our 8 


he West who, a century hence, 
opulation of ten European 


For a long | pires, and will be in strong conflict with, the con- 


ering Snxon. Celt and Saxon and Teuton 
wecome confused at the altar and the font, and, ae 
owing a language from the strongest, are correct- 


the purpose of securing him; and, with the sanc-| ly pronounced a new race, eclectic, composite, but 
tion of his chief, the intelligent official had, on the | none the less distinct. Nationality, customs, lan- 
previous night—accompanied by another Bow | guage, race, must all be lost in the union of mul 


Strect officer of approved skill and nerve, like him- | ti 


‘itudinous descendants of distinct peoples, as riv- 


self, armed to the teeth—driven out in a post-|ers running into the great deep become ocean. 


most frequent exploits. After traversing in all di-| when dashing through the mountain gorge or 


chaise and four to the scene of the highwayman’s | Whatever may have been their pride and power 


rections the districts which seemed most likely to| overflooding the plain, their strength becomes 


attract his watchful attention, they were at length | 1 


nightier, their anger more terrible, their roaring 


so fortunate as to fall in with him while procecd-} more sublime, when, with united power, they smite 
ing at a rapid pace across Wimbledon Common. | the unyielding rock and lift their hoary crests to 
Deceived by the style of the equipage, which he, | heaven. 


no donbt, supposed to be conveying some traveler 
of importance, supplicd with a well-filled purse, he 
boldly rede up to the carriage as it approuched, 
and called to the postillions w stop. As previous- 
ly instructed, they promptly obeyed the peremp- 
tory order; and the robber, presenting hiinself, 
pistol in hand, at the carriage window, encounter- 
ed the muzzle of another pistol pointed at his 
poet and the next instant fell dead from his 
orse. 





OPEN THY LATTICE, LOVE. 


PEN thy lattice, love— 
Listeu to me! 
The cool, balmy breeze 
Ie abroad on the sea. 
The moon, like a queen, 
Roams her realms of blue, 
And the stars keep their vigils 
In Heaven for you, 
Ere morn’s rosy blush 
‘Tips the hills with its rays, 
Awuy, o’er the waters, 
Away aud away. 
Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
While the moon lights the sky 
And the breeze curls the sea. 


Open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
In the voyage of life 
Love our pilot will be. 
He'll sit at the helm 
Wherever we rove, 
And eteer by the load-star 
He kindled above. 
His gem-girdled pinnavce 
Will cut the bright spray, 
Or skim, like a bird, 
Over the waters away. 
Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 
While the moon lights the sky 
And the breeze curls the sea. 





THE AMERIVAN RACE. 


TH present census reveals the astonishing fact 
that the population of the United States has in- 
creased thirty-three per cent. within the last ten 
years. The Roman empire, approaching the cul- 
mination of its power, increased about thirty per 
cent. each hundred years, but no nation in record- 
ed times has afforded any parallel to the advance- 
ment of our own, Spain has been depopulating 
for a thousand years; England is not three times 
more populous than three centuries ago, and Italy 
js no more important numerically than she was in 
the days of Pliny; but within three quarters of 2 
century the population of the United States has 
risen from three to thirty millions. It is a com- 
mon error to attribute this vast increase to immi- 
gration from foreign countries; but of the twenty- 
three millions enuinerated iu 1850, not three mil- 
lions were of foreign birth. Yet the annual immi- 
gration is, it bears no proportion to the yearly in- 
crease by birth, which in itself, independent of im- 
migration, averages thirty per cent. every ten 
years of the present century. This wondertul fe- 
cundity is not unexplained by physical law; it is 
observed that in populous countries of Kuropo 
where the same people continually intermarry, the 
increase is comparatively insignificant; on the 
same principle the aristocracy of England is ob- 
served to diminish rather than multiply, because 
interest and pride contine people to intermarriage 
to people of the same race, aud often within the 
circle of consanguinity. But in the United States 

various races amalgamate; the stock becomes 
more vigorous, there is less of discuse and carly 
death, and the population consequently increases 

with a prodigious ratio, Whatever hatred the Cel- 

tic Teutonic people may bear towards the Anglo- 
Saxon race, because of ancient oppression and spo- 

liation, it is not to be denied that the hated Anglo- 

Saxons are the masters of the world, giving new 

language to strange people and destroying every 

impediment in their progress. It is computed that 

at least one-third of the population of the United 

States are descended from the Puritans, who were 

Anylo-Saxous; this strong-willed,enterprising and 

indomitable race, intermingling with others, has 

preserved ascendency and produced a people su- 

perior in physical strength und in those attributes | p 
of mind most required in the rapid development of 


D 





ir 


institution of any analogy may appear to man of'|¢ 
the immortal mind, he must sul 
governing the rest of animal creation in which the | s 
union of distinct stocks produces improvement. 
Some of the finest examples of physical beauty | u 
and North American Indians; and, indeed, instan- | th 
ces are not wanting where the offspring has been 





rate kindreds, why may not corresponding i 
provement result from the intermingling of di 
tinct nations? It docs so happen, and the Ameri-| ci 
can nation, surpassing all others in indomitable | h 
enterprise and in ratio of increase, is a clear dem- | th 
onstration of' the fact. pr 





other greater, more powerful, and partaking of the | w: 
physical and mental qualities of all, will demand | ni 
recognition in the family of races—tho “ Ameri- | fili 
can race,” combining the, courage of the Saxon, | sel 








ther and son, guilty as they were, shrink. 


They 





quire from his zealous emissary the details of the 
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had carried on a trade with equal 


by a suddt 
the great Empire of the West. Humiliating as the | losses, foun! 


ymit to the laws |he placed his 
resource in 
have resulted from the intermarriage of Europeans | ing 0 
to lay 
endowed with wonderful intellectual strength. If] cre 
the laws of nature require the marriage of sepa- | m 


toy 
fairs, He was kindly received by some 


opes, W 


From this representative union of nations an- | an a 
ag known in the country, 


incteen years old, listening only t 





THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE. 


W HEN very young the queen was rickety and 
weak in the ankles, but wus recovered by 
healthy training. She was brought up by the sea- 
side, at Ramagate, her ankles pumped on, and sea- 
bathing resorted to. She was very benevolent; 
when she rode abroad, which was on horseback, 
and often, her parte: returned home empty. She 
had and still has a good appetite. Her mother 
carefully inculeated in her a love for the Protes- 
tant religion. She learned German, French, and 
Italian perfectly, a little Spanish, and was an ac- 
complished musician and vocalist. At the age of 
eighteen, June 28h, 1837, she became queen in con- 
sequence of the death of her ‘ancle, Williwna Iv. 
Lord Melhourne and the Duke of Wellington 
proved excellent advisers to the young queen. 
They dined with her every day, and being old gen- 
tlemen, would sometimes drop asleep over their 
wine, when she would tickle their noses. Very 
soon Lord Melbourne thought she should soon be 
married, and on his stating it in a diplomatic lang- 
uage, she did not understand him, and replied: 
“me have the Duke of Wellington!” Explanations 
heing offered, she objected to her cousins of Cum- 
berland and Cambridge, and Suggested “poor Al- 
bert.” It proyed a happy choice, as the youn; 
prince makes an excellent husband. It was said 
that the queen liked Lord Elphinstone, but he was 
sent to Madras, to get him out of the way. The 
young couple started in life with a mutual income 
of $950,000. It was not too much; they brought 
up their family on it, without calling for a sepa- 
rate allowance for any of them. 
The queen rises at half past sick in summer, and 
seven in winter, and always walks abroad, return- 
ing to morning prayers and breakfast, at which 
she eats heartily, and subsequently spends half an 
hour in the nursery. She next receives the mas- 
ter of the household, and decides what invitations 
should be accorded for the day, and then visits her 
apiary, menagerie, aquariam, or stables. She is 
passionately fond of horses,and agood rider. At 
eleven, she receives the secretary of war, home 
and foreign secretaries; at twelve, general visitors; 
junches at one, and drinks Aliop’s pale ale, At 
three, she rides in her carriage or horseback, eith- 
er visiting or on somo errand of charity. Return- 
ing, her majesty dines in state, which is rather a 
dreary affair, no conversation being allowed. But 
that over, etiquette is dismissed; in the drawing- 
room the queen plays upon the piano, and indulg- 
es in German games. At eleven she retires. The 
queen appears fond of American ladies, The 
Prince of Wales is neither dull or stupid, but a 
youth of noblest disposition, and splendidly edu- 
cated. Like his mother, he appeared rickety and 
delicate in youth. He carries his head a little on 
one side, now. Ho speaks French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish with flueney, being a good Greek 
and Latin scholar. Heis well acquainted with law 
and the fine arts, a good soldier, theoretically, and 
a good horseman, He dances enormousiy, like 
most of the English youths of the day, and al- 
ways chooses the partner he likes best. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A SONG. 


pa E flowers are blooming brightly, 

‘The sunshine’s on the Jea; 

My thoughts both day aud vightly 
‘Are turning unto thee. 


When night has with her curtain 
Enrobed the azure sky, 

I mies thee, yes, I miss thee. 
O, would that thou wert nigh. 


I mourn thee, yes, I mourn thee, 
In vain the falling tear; 
It will not call thine image back, 
‘o—all is now despair. 
pease » Gxo. C. TYBRELL. 


FILIAL AFECTION. 


town in one the most distant prov- 
here lived a merchant who 
1 honor and pros- 
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vity until he was fifty years of and then, 
ya anil en series of unexpected and unavoiduble 
d himself unable to comply with his 
d his wife and children, in whom 


ngagements; an d h 
oh 3 principal happiness, reduced a 
uch a situation as doubled his distress. His sole 


this situation was the reflection that, 
test review of his own conduct, notte 
dence or iniquity appeared. 
therefore, to repair to Paris in orn 
‘a trne statement of his affairs before lu 
convinced of his honesty the) 


pon the stric' 
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es vhich be communicated to his family; but 
dashed by the cruelty of his 


ese Were speepily ine to be arrest 


incipal creditor, who caused 7 

jail. ‘as this melancholy even 
Seed ie his son, who was about 
to the dictatcr 


i v him- 
inl piety, came by post to Paris, and threw | 
Tat the fect of iis obdurate creditor, to whom 





the patient industry of the Teuton, the quick re-| he 


painted the distress of tho family in the mos! 
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pathetic terms, but without effect. At length, in 
grent agony of mind he said :— 

“Sir, since you think nothing can compensate 
for your loss but a victim, let your resentment 
devolve on me. Let mo suffer instead of my fa- 
ther; and the miseries of a prison will seem light 
in procuring the liberty of'a parent to console the 
distressed and distracted family I have left behind 
me. Thus, sir, you will gratify your vengeance 
without sealing their irretrievable ruin.” 

‘And here his sighs stopped his utterence. His 
father’s creditor beheld him upon his knees for a 
full quarter of an hour. He then sternly bid him 
riso and sit down, which he obeyed. The gentle- 
man then walked from one room to another, in 
great agitation of mind, for about the same space 
of time. 

At length, throwing his arms around the young 
man’s neck, “‘{ find” said he, “ there is something 
more valuable than money. I have an only duugh- 
ter, for whose fate [have the utmost anxiety; I 
am resolved to fix it. In marrying you she must 
be happy. Go, carry your father his discharge; 
axk his consent; bring him instantly hither. Ket 
us bury in the joy of’ this alliance all remembrance 
gf what has formerly happened.” 

Thus the gencrous gratitude of the son relieved 
the calamity of the worthy father. The man who 
had considered wealth and happiness as synono- 
mous terms was freed from that fatal error; and 

rovidence vindicated the manner of its proceed- 
ings by thus bringing him out of darkness, and 
through a short scene of misery rewarded a victo- 
rious family with lasting peace, in the enjoyment 
of that prosperity which they so much deserv 








LIGHT. 

E have to consider one influence which is ab- 
solutely necessary, both to the perfection of 
the blood and its vital transformations, and to the 
full activity of the nervous system itself; it is the 
influence of light. It has been long well known 
that the vital devclopinent of plants—resulting in 
the varieties of color and in various organic pro- 

ducts, can be effected ouly by the agency of light. 

Moderu resources into the nature of light, and 
of the sun’s direct rays, have given us some far- 
ther ideas of the variety of effects attributable to 
them—clectrical and chemical, as well as those 
connected more immediately with color. The ope- 
rations of the photographer also illustrate the ex- 
treme delicacy and subticty of these influences; so 
that we cannot be surprised at the fact that the 
Dlood and the nervous system—the depositories of 
chemichal, electrical and vital forces—should be 
powerfully actuated by the sun’s rays, which bear 
direct relation to all these forces. 

With regard to color, it is known that, aos in 
plants, so in the humanskin and huir, the coloring 
or pigmentary cells are developed exactly in pro- 
portion to the sun’s influence. This, at least, is 
the rule in health. 

With regard to chemical and vital influences on 
the bléod and the nervous system we know little 
directly; but we know what are the results of the 
ubsence of light. 

‘This never fails to depress all the vital functions, 
and to deprive the blood ifself of those properties 
on which its power of supporting life depends. 
Such persons as are habitually deprived of the sal- 
utary: influence of light, become pule, weak, short- 
sighted, and subject to morbid growths of various 
kinds; and this is daily an unsuspected cause of 
au immense amount of fatal disease—scrofula— 
tubercular consumption. This is particularly the 
cuse in the confined dwellings to be found in the 
narrow streets of large cities. It should be reme- 
died, when possible, by change of hubitation; by 
obtaining the direct access of the sun’s rays; or, 
failing in this, at least as much reflected light as 
pos-ible should be obtained by the constant use of 
whitewash in quarters adjoining such confined 
apartments. The lime has otber salutary effects 
besides. 

It has happened to every medical man to sec 
cases of disordered health—perfectly intractable 
by any means, in the absence of a duc amount of 
light and air—immediately and rapidly remedied 
by simple removal to a spot where these could be 
abundantly enjoyed. Itis not often we bave to 
guard ugainst excess of light; yet this is some- 
times the case. The very weak, the infirm ‘and 
ayed cannot bear a very large amount of the e: 
ciing effect of light, and still less d¥ the direct ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays. 

‘As a proof of the important influence of light, 
one or two instauces may be given. Certain gases 
may be mixed (mechanically) and will remain for 
u long period without chemical combination, so 
long us they are kept in the dark; but if exposed 
tu sunlight they will combine and form a new 
body. 

{t has becn found in the construction of asy- 
luins for the blind that a duc amount of sunlight 
is necessary to their health, although they cannot 
enjuy all the blessings of 

















Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
‘TIS PAST. 


ots past! the hope go fondly cherished 
Has withered in the moruing bloom; 
Aud every vestage now hath perished, 

‘A withered gein in sorrow’s tomb. 


And what is life, vain and transient flower? 
‘Tis thou alone canst truely tell; 

Thou'st felt the sting of death's stern power, 
Aud in thy victory conqueror fell. 


The skies may weep in tears of sorrow, 
Or clouds forget to drop the rain; 

But, ob! there‘ll break tor thee a morrow 
Where all we love shall live again. 


The wounded heart may weep in sadness, 
But oh, the Joy that 1iow is thine. 

Bright, bright beams the star of gladness, 
ihe brauch is gratted to the vine. 


°Tis thus with all we love and cherish 
When Hope has wove her garlaud round; 

‘The dark cloud comes, our idols perish, 
‘Aud ull their sweetness scattered round. 


But yet one ray of sunshine lingers 
‘Alouud the grave-stoues of the dead, 

‘All painted with Hope's rosy lingers, 
‘To point the way the soul has ded. 


And, o’er the dust where friends are sleeping, 
What reck they now who sheus a tear! 
They’ve dune with sorrow, toil and weeping, 
1Jig left tor us our portion here. 
Guo. C. TYRRELL. 
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Original. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. 
WITH 2 gentle radiance shining 

In the heaven’s blue depths afar; 


First to cheer the day's declining, 
‘Hail to thee, aweet evening star- 


As I gaze my heart is burning, 
And my fancy’s all a-glow, 

Aud my thoughts are backward turning 
‘Yo an evening loug ago— 


‘When upon the sea-side walking, 
Where the dark wave murmured low, 
Nellie, dear, and I were talking, 
For my heart loved Nellie so. 


Then we ceased, and silent wandering, 
‘Arm in arm, along the shore; 

Both our hearts were fondly pondering 
Of bright days for us in store. 


Just the same the day’s declining, 
‘And as eadly moane the wave, 

And as brightly thou art shining. 
But thou ehin’st on Nellie’s grave. 


Sacetions Jdle-Talk. 


seseeees ALL ABour Kisses.—The girls nevor 
grow weary of kissing—we bép pardon, we mean 
the subject is ever congenial to their tuste. But 
what an absurd idea it is in a man to ask a lady 
to kiss him, just as if he, the senseless being, 
thought the poor trembling little creature was zo- 
ing to do it! The idea of a man asking for a 
thing so easily obtained! She’d say no till dooms- 
day. And you, poor believer, would forego the 
happiness of drawing nectar from the rose-bud 
mouth, simply because you were ignoramous 
enough to ask for what you might have taken. 
‘There are ten thousand ways to kisa a girl with- 
out askiug the privilege. Direct her uttention 
to something on the table; ask for a book you 
know to be there, and while she is there, go with 
the affected purpose of helping her to look for it; 
be particular to get at her loft side—do you need 
any more telling? If you do, you do not deserve 
the kiss that might be so gracefully taken. A man 
who would ask a kiss of # fair maiden ought to be 
tarred and feathered as a craven-headed monster, 
Don’t do it; don’t for gooduess sake, ask the girls 
to kiss you. Kiss them if you want to, but do it 
like a gentleman. Kiss them, if you can. 





++++eee+ In the Court of Quarter Sessions a pet- 
ty case wus being tried. A well-known criminal 
luwyer, who prides himself upon his skill in cross- 
examining » witmess, had an odd-looking genius 
upon whom to operate, The witness was a boss 
shoe-maker: 

“You say, sir, that the prisoner is a thief!” 

“ Yes, sir, cause why, she confessed it.” 

“and you also swear she bound shoes for you 
subsequent to the confession?” 

“1 do, sir.” 

“Then ”—giving a sagacious look to the Court 
“we are to understand that you employ dishonest 
people to work for you, even after their rascalities 
ure known.” 

“Of course; how else could I get assistance 
from a lawyer?” 

‘The couusellor said “ stand aside,” and in a tone 

which showed that if he had the witness’ head in 
a bark mill no mercy might have been expected. 
The Judge nearly choked himself in a futile en- 
deavor to inake the spectators believe that a laugh 
was nothing but a hiccough; while the witness 
stepped off tho stand with all the gravity of a 
fashionable undertaker. 
Nor Arrgaip oF Pickrockrrs.—I, 
for my part, am never afraid of haviug my pocket 
picked. In fact, I rather wish that some one 
would pick it on the halves; it is so hard for me to 
find money here that I fully appreciate the difti- 
culties another man would encounter, and shouid 
huve no objection to paying him well for his 
trouble. Aud then, as regards a watch, | feol cou- 
tident that any man who took it would be very 
happy vo bring it back. For be would be taking 
thut which enriched me uot, but made him poor 
inueed. Keeping the wretched little thing in re- 
pair would break the proprietor of a faro bauk or 
a horse railroad. itis a lively piece of mechan- 
ism for its size, however, and generally contrives 
1o beat the big clock down in the office an hour or 
two in the twenty-four. Next to keeping a wife, 
1can’t conceive of anything more expensive and 
troublesome than keeping & watch, 

veeeeses What is a snob? ‘A snob, madam,” 
says Quilp, “is usually a person of the feminine 
gender, aud may be known by several character- 
jolics. She is polite to her superiors; arrogant 
with those of lower station; fawns on the lich; 
snubs the poor, and pretends not to know her own 
mother when she chances to meet the old lady in 
untushionuble clothes. She has plenty of brass 
and few brains; and is always uneasy from a sus- 
picion that her intrinsic vulgarity may fail to be 
uidden by Ler outward gentility. ‘if 








- It seems it was somewhat in vogue in 
Johnson’s day for women to hold forth in public 
assemblies; not exactly in vindication of ‘ wo- 
man’s rights,” (for in that day nobody disputed 
them,) but the sect called Quakers allowed the wo- 
amen to preach. Some one told Dr. Johnson they 
bad been to hear such @ preacher, to which he re- 
plicd,— 

ees Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog's walk- 
ing on his hind legs. It is not done well; but you 
are surprised to find it done at ull.” 





.sseeees A queer case of absence of mind bap- 
pened to a violinist, at an evening party, wher he 
was invited to play. After having played a great 
inany tunes, a lady, one of the company present, 
asked him if he could play a certain difficult air; 
whereupon, baving tried in vain to recall it to his 
memory, he turned round, with yreat composure, 
aud said,— 
“ Will the 


seeeeees A friend sent us a fine engraving, | 
representing an eminent poet borne into the air by j 
aucagie. We never belore suw a poet upon the 
Dack of un cazle, though we are grieved to con, 





lady please to whistle it?” 





A fellow in Dublin committed some 
small offense for which the Judge pronounced the 
following sentence: 

“The sentence of the Court is, that you shall be 
flogged from the bank to the quay.” The prisoner, 
interrupting the Judge, excluimed,— 

“Thank you, my lord, have you done your 
worst??? 

JupGE.—“ No; and back again.” 





-seeees Tho Rev. Robert Hall, disgusted by the 
egotism and conceit of a preacher, who, with a 
mixture of self-complacency and impudeuce, 
challenged his admiration of a sermon, was pro- 
vokcd to say,— 

“ Yes, there was one very 
discourse, sir.” 

“Lam rejoiced to hear you say so—which was 
it, pray?” 

“Why, sir, it was the passage from the pulpit 
into the vestry!” 


fine passage of your | 





s+seeee+ During the late political canvass in 
Michigan, a surgeon dentist was making an ¢x- 
cellent speech in one of the interior towns. A low 
fellow belonging to the other party interrupted 
him with the question: 

“ What do you ask to pull a tooth, doctor? 7, 

“J will pull all your teeth for a shilling, and 
your nose gratis,” was the reply of the speaker. 
+++ Hints To TRavELLERS.—‘ Do you 
sce this stick, sir?” said a stupid acquaintance 
to Sidney Smith; “ this stick hus been ull around 
the world, sir.”” 

“Indeed,” said the remorseless Sidney, “and 
yet it is only a stick!” The story is venerable, 
but pertinent. j 





: A Mother writes that her little girl, 
secing her father tap maple trees, asked, — 
“Why not tap apple trees to get cider? Ng 
That would only be acting like a great many 
people who, in their haste to arrive at coveted re- 
sults, are perpetually attempting to anticipate the 
processes of nature, . 





© Where’s your master, Pompey?” said 
an angry creditor, the ocher day, to a black ser- 
vant of an intemperate debtor. 

“Up stairs, sur.” 

“ Getting drunk, I supose?” 

“No, sur, he be getting sober.” 


seseeees What @ glorious world this would be, 
if all its inhabitants could say with Shakspeare’s 
shepherd, “ sir, lam a true Inborer, 1 earn what 1 
wear; euyy no man’s bappitcss; owe no mau 
hate; glad of other men’s good; and centent with 
ny Yarm.” 





seeeeeee Tho papers relate an anecdote of a 
beautiful young lady who had become blind, but 
recovered her sight after marriage. Whereupon 
a contemporary wickedly observes that it is no 
uncommon thing for people’s eyes to be opened 
by matrimony. 

aseeees+ A doctor and a military officer became 
enamored of the same lady. A frieud asked her 
which of the two suitors she intended to favu 
She replied, “ that it was dificult for her to deter 
mine, as they were such kuluny creutures,” 





seseeeee “Why is it, husband, that whenever 
we send for a pound of tea or coflve to the grocery 
nian, it falls several ounces short?” 

«0, it’s just a weigh he has.” 


sseeesee An editior, recording the career of a 
mad dog, says,— 

“We ure grieved to say that the rabid animal, 
before it could be killed, severly bit Dr. B. und 
several other dogs.” 


seseeeee The following notice might have been 
seen some time avo stuck up in a corsut-maker’s 
shop window, Glusgow—“ ail sorts of ladies stays 
here.” 


“Don’t you mean to marry, my dear 






sir? 
“ No, my dear widow, I’d rather lose all the ribs 
[’ve got than take another.” 


+++eee++ An Irishman once observed that mile- 
stoues were kind enough toanswer your questions 
without giving you the trouble to ask them. 


++eseee+ Although Lynn provides a great many 
ladies’ boots and shoes, all the brogue-Anns come 
trom Leland. 





THE DEVIL AND THE LAWYER. 


TRE Devil came up to the earth one day, 

‘Aud iuto a court-house he wended his way, 
Just as an attorney with very grave face 

Was proceeding to argue the * points in the case.” 


Nowa lawyer hie Mojesty never hud seen, 

for to hie dominions none ever had been, 
‘aud he felt very anxious the reason to kuow 
Why noue had been seut to the regions below. 


‘Twes the fault of his agents his Majesty thought, 
Thut none of these lawyers had never been caught, 
And tor his own pleasure he felt a desire 

To come to the earth and the reason inquire. 


Well, thie lawyer who rose with visage 80 grave, 
Made out his opponent a consummate knave, 
‘And the Devil was really greutly amused 

To hear the attorney so greatly abused. 


But soon as the speaker had come to a close, 

Lhe council opposing then Hlereely arose, 

And he heapeu such abuse upon the head of the first 
‘As made him a villain, of ali men the worst. 


‘Thus they quarrelled, contended and argued so long, 
*Lwas bard to determine which of them was 
Aud coucluded he’d heara quite enough of the » 
Old Nick turned away and soliloquized thus: 





“If all they have said of each other be true, 
‘The Devil has surely been robbeu of his due; 
Lut I'm satisticd now it’s all very well— 

or these luwy ers will iuin the morals of Hell. 


“They have puzzied the Court with their villanous j 
cavil 

Aud In iree to confess they have puzzled the Devil; 

My agente ure right to iet lawy ee woue— 

‘Ana if I bad them tuey’d swinde me out of my 





fess that we have seen mauly a one * upol & Jak.” 








Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 
end of cach line, and have the answers all numbered. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty-two letters, 
My 14, 10, 15, 6, 8, 3, 17, 18, 14, 19, 10, 2, 5 was 
a celebrated editor. 

“7, 5, 16, 8, 4 was a Roman traitor. 

“ 9, 20, 10, 8, 17, 17, 31, 4, 15, 23 was president of 
the United States. 

“ 2), 15, 3, 5, 4, 8, 24, 22, 9 ia a very popular 
editor. 

1,8, 5, 19, 5, 16, 11, 3 was a friend of an an- 
cient poet. 

5, 24, 9, 8, 17, 24, 5, 95, 5, 17, 5, 14, 14 is a dis- 
tinguished American statesman. 

“8, 16, 23, 8, 19, 15, 17, 11, 17, 29, 14, 19, 10, 18, 
5 is a celebrated authoress. 

“ 10, 15, 12, 5, 17 was a celebrated poct. 

“ 13, 11, 17, 26, 4 was the subject of one of the 
odes ol Horace, 

“ 6,8, 1d, 14, 20, 5, 9, 14, 20, 15, 17, 23, 14, 22, 
16 was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“19, 32, 5, 4, 8, 17 was a distinguished general, 

“ 12, 2, 17, 27, 22, 17 is a toilet article much 
used by ladies. 

“ 98, 5, 15, 27, 28, 5, 9, 32, 4, 10, 31, 16, 28, 14, 
22, 30 was a Revolutionury oflicer. 

'y whole is the name and place of residence of 
n handsome young lady, a reader of the Waver- 
ley Magazine. 

Auswer next week, 


Enigma No. 2. 
I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 

My 27, 4, 15, 15, 25, 28, 12, 4, 25 is one of the 
United States. 

“91, 6, 1, 7, 4, 15 is a town in New Jerscy. 

“ 10, 2, 24, 26, 11, 15isa city in Massachusetts. 

“ 4, 13, 15, 17 is a noted volcano. 

« 92, 14, 23, 3, 20 is a division of London. 

8, 20, 22, 23 is one of the Sandwich Islands. 

« 92, 23, 7, 5, 11, 15 is a town in New York. 

“ 1, 6, 18, 19, 17, 21, 22, 23, 5, 4, 13, 26, 28 is one 

“9 8 2, 7, is a county in Olio. 
of the United States. 

My whole is a gentleman’s name and place of 
business. 

Answer next week. 





<a 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Miss Joie Crane, 
Salina, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

‘Tus paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country Its contents are such os will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will furmsh as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 
with politics nor religion, but it is characterized by a high 
moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

‘Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No.5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
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‘Ten for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number pald for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. But if a person commences 
ut any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three coples 
12 months for $5.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over ourbooks. Otherwise we shall beyin when the money 
ie received. Persons writing for the paper must writo thelr 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken ont. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to got the benefit 
of the low price. Wecannot send them at the club price un- 
less recelved all together, as it 1s too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—$3. a year. or two for $5., In advance 

‘Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mail; “Petersons Ladies’ Mayazine,"* 
“Harper's Magazine,"" “ Godey's Lady's Book,” ‘Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

‘All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

‘Tag WaY To SusscRrBe.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a letter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of 
fice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
Dexter & Co., NO 11% Nassau Street, New York 
City.—a. Winch, Philadelphin—Taylor & Co., Balt- 
more.-G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati Ohio—E Pickup, 
‘Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
Louisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, 8t. Louis, 
Mo. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


‘We have one of the greatest curiusities and most valuable 
inventions In the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full particulars sent FREE. 

SUAW & CLARK, Blddeford, Maine. 


COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We have had manufactured expressly for our paper & 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
jence. It withold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to- 
gether and holding them in thelr places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, Where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringiug the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. It will last for several years. Thepriceof 
this kind is 76 cents. It can be had of auy periodical dealer 
nthecouutry. Dealers can be supplied by Dextax & Co., 





throne.” 


of New York, or at thisoffice. $1.00 ifsent by wail, 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 


not knock about a ship after the fashion of a twen- 
ROSALIE, 


The whole train was more than half a mile long. | view refused to treat with him. 
ty-four-pound; they let us into a secret (I know it 


c r q Meanwhile bi 
A messenger travelled before them, and at every | friends, and particularly his hile his 


wife in Wisconsin 





OSALIE, wit bine, isa sore subject) as regards a flat sail and a long | station they found a very comfortable room, bung ) (for he has a wile and two children in that Sta 

R Doane div etna true, hollow bow yachts; they laughed at our disaster | with magnificent painted papers. There was but | were making every effort to ascertain his wheres. 

Tam thiuking still of you, at Balaklava, and asked where were our revolvers, | one inconvenience; it was very cold. These rooms | bouts. They traced him to Syracuse, and from 
‘Far away. and told us that a body of Yankee cavalry 600] were warmed with portable stoves at evening, but | thence to Cleveland, but he had alread: 


. 301 

the fires did not last long. The road was very | there, and was finally captured at Ac oe Mae 
vood; the first half of tho way it was planted with | gan. When notin his rabid fits, few would dig. 
large trees on ench side, forming a complete arch | cover the unfortunate man’s true condition. He 
overhead, and beyond the trees she saw nothing) would make very absurd propositions, and offer 
but rice fields. ‘The latter half of the way was | exorbitant sums of money for proporty that hit his 
mountainous, and they had much inconvenience | fancy; but he would do so in so candid and capti- 
from snow and rain. Here they were scarcely | vating a manner, as in most cases to disarm sus- 
ever out of hearing of waterfalls, and they had | picion. 
frequently to cross on ferry boats. 

The reception with which they met in every 
town was very tedious. The Governor first came 
out in uniform and saluted every palanquin; po- 
lice were posted on both sides of the street, with 
their Japaned clubs, and behind them were winged 
functionaries. This winged appearance is due to 
a pirteular gauze overdress which they wear, 

5c 


strong, if called upon to make that charge, would 
lave tired thirty-six hundred shots upon the enemy 
ata distance where missing was impossible; how- 
ever, they did full justice to the desperate valor of 
our men. They also claim for their war authori- 
ties more sagacity than onr people possess, in ha: 
ing armed them with Colt’s revolvers in the Mexi- 
can war, some ten years before the commencement 
of the Russian war, at which time that terrible 
weapon was absolutely unknown in England. 
Again, over comes a Yankee with half a dozen 
American-bred race horses, and as opposed to all 
England, walks off with the great Newmarket, 
Cxsarewitch, and Goodwood stakes, and hus lately 
been first favroite for the same operation at Good- 
wood. These American horses appear as ’cute as 


*Mid the vine-clad hills of France. 
Where the Seiue’s bright waters dance, 
There J saw that morry gluuce, 

Years ago. 


In the pleasant time of June, 

When the breezes were in tuue, 

Aud the fields with flowers were strewn, 
Theu we met. 





There we told our early love, 

Listening to the cooing dove, 

In the bending boughs above, 
salle. 


sreseees JOSuPIINE’s DREAM.— 

the proocedinys of this eventful Tae ite 
was publicly promulgated, was very far from a 
correct one = Instead of delivering the calm, un- 
embarrrssed address which an audacious diplona- 
cy attributed to the Empress, and which was in 
point of fact, the composition of Regnaultde Saint 


Ab! a happy life was ours, 
With the birds, aud with the flowers, 
in those suuuy summer hours, 

Gone for aye. 





possums orcoons. They run lastatso many races ‘ind them were servants, holding up on lances dean. Angerly, the. ope bowed Josephine could 
There we said our last good-bye! that you be11 to believe them to be as slow as| something resembling horse’s tails. The same Nore tee eal Si ae she spread a fan be 
‘There I heard thy parting sigh! tortoises, when, without its being all accounted] coremonies met them everywhere; sometimes pe could conceal neither her sobs, 


Saw the tear-drops iu thine eye! 


for, they run fast enough to beat all the horses 
Rosalie. 


that have beaten them. 
Waal, { guess Jonathan whipped us with big 
frigates, sull, mind you, with frigate against 
‘rigate, so now he has produced a big giant, who 


nor the shivering which at intervals shook her 
whole frame, Cambaceres was compelled to guide 
her hand as she affixed her signature to the futhl 
document. The poor Queen of Holland, who was 
little less overcome than her mother, looked al- 


varied with an army with bows and arrows, and 
aut other cities were hedyes of soldiers, with a gun 
in one hand and a match in the other. The jour- 
Ney occupied twenty-two days, and they travelled 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles per day. 


And, across the dashing sea, 
Still my thoughts go buck 10 thee. 
Aud my prayer shall ever be 








fered u nearly knocked and choked the life out of our == eles vatn.aronad her for consolation snd sup. 

Offered up, small champion. Still, Tom Sayers was our pu-| - ++ FuNeRAL Customs.—Mr. Gangooly | Ports for, with the exception of the Queens of 

That the angels watch thee still, gilistic champion, and thanks to his bull-dog pro- | tells us that “none but sinners die under their own Spain and Westphalia, no one appeared to feel the 
Keeping thee from every ill. pensities, is not to be choked off even by a giant; | roof,” is the prevailing belicf among the Hindoos. | Shghtest sy mpathy in her sorrow; while, on tho 
That no teas Hirose blue eyes fll, and as one fistic champion rates as a match for | When the physician has given up all hope of his contrary, she detected in Napoleon’s relatives the 





mother, and thus Jonathan goes ahead. In tlie] patient, his friends carry the dying man to aghaut unconceuled evidence of a satisfaction as ill-timed 





For I have thy promise given | Crimea, the American revolver pistol, or our im- | on the banks of the sacred Ganges. as it was ungenerous, Tho Kings of Holland and 
Underneath Gur vative feaven, provement upon it, was denied fo our men, but| When the men sec the sick Berson breathing his | Naples behaved admirably; but Caroline and Pau- 
‘That, till life's bright cord is riven, purchased by our officers at their own cost. We | last, they plunge his whole body up to his neck, | line scarcely endeavored to control their trium- 

Thou urt mine. went through the East Indian rebellion with no| and’ shout, “Gunga Nara ono, Brohmo om Ra-| Phant ex ulation, and exchanged, glances which 
So, bright flower and wreathing vine sign of improvement in our cavalry weapon until|mo.” But if they be Sudras they omit the word thane nee intceeopted thn eadane Beene by 
Round our home Pll plant aud twine, the eleventh hour, when at last a regiment of hus- | 0. which is too sacred to utter. The reader will ‘0 ‘cepte em. ame Bonaparte, 


Round thy plearant ume, and miue, 
Rosalie. 





rs got revolvers, and their previous bloodless: 
victories ceased, and sanguinary onslaughts were 
made on the flying foe by a weapon which proved 
as destructive in the hands of our men, when they 
got it, as in the bands of the Americans. 


in the incanwhile, sat cold and silent. She never 
loved her daughter-in-law, and was too prond to 
feign what she did not feel. Napoleon gave no 
other signs of emotion than the pertinacity with 
which he averted his eyes from the face of his al- 
most convulsed victim. His voice was clear aud 
steady, and his attitude firm. He was alread 

looking beyond the troubled present into the bril- 
liant future which was to behold him—the Corsi- 
can refugee and the military adventurer—the hur- 
band of a daughter of the Cesars! At length all 
the necessary ceremonies had been observed—the 
irrevocablo step had been taken, and as he arose 
from his feet, the children of Josephine hurried 
their mother from the room, while she struggled 
to suppress the evidence of her anguish in order 
not to betray it to the throng of officials who 
crowded the State apartments. At midday, on the 
morrow, after the night of tempest we have al- 
ready described, and while Napoleon and his gen- 
erals were roviewing the trvops in the square of 
the Carrousel, she was seen, accompanied by her 
daughter, to enter her carriage, never more to en- 
ter the Tuileries. ‘A la Malmaison!” shouted the 
mounted equerry—and thus finished for Josephine 
Tasher de Ja Pageric, the empty dream of great- 


easily imagine how soon the last remnant of life 
flics from the body under such treatment, and, to 
add to the sufferings of the last hour, a man 
pinches very tightly the great toes of the sick man 
until he dics. They then erect a pile of wood, 
which is nearly six feet long, three broad, and six 
hih, on which they lay the dead body. Before 
doing this they anoint the body and put a cross on 
the forchead with the sacred mud from the Gun- 
ga. When the corpse has been laid down on the 
wooden pile, the oldest son of the deceased walks 
seven times round it, with a blazing torch in his 
hand, repeating some words after a Brahman of 
low order, who performs the funeral se He 
then touches the mouth of the dead with the fire 
of the torch; the friends help him in this, and in 
the course of five hours they burn the body to 
ashes. Ifany one should touch a person of the 
funeral party he must stay with them until the 
end of the service. They tuke a piece of the burnt 
body and enclose it in a mud cup, and throw it in- 
to the river. 

The Hindoos, as a people, burn the dead bodies 
of their fiiends; Ibut to give the reader true infor- 
mation about this custom, I should say, however, 


4 And, ere long, across the sea, 
| Joytully Pi welcome thee. 
Will the meeting pleasaut be, 
Rosalie? ¢, . 
sreseees A Kiss Wortu Havine.—lt is said to 
ea custom with the people of Iceland, when a 
neal is over, for the guusts to kiss both the mas- 
ter and mistress of the house, thanking them for 
their kindness, At meeting and parting, the kiss 
the universal salutation. 
On entering a family, the visitor must salute all 


Anniz M. Brac. 
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Gleanings from the Press, 





. +++ Haypen anp Witxre—In Cyrus | 8 
Bedding’s “ Vitty Years’ Recollections ” there are i ae nee ; 
soine capital sketches of Hayden and Wilkie, the | 8¢¢ording to seniority or station, beginning with 
celebrated artists, Lhe father of whom, it will be|the highest. At his departure be reverses this, 
remembered, closed his career by his own hand, | 28d the lowest is taken leave of first. The cus- 
Wilkie was a very different person. tom is an old one, and very well suited to that 
| Wilkie disappointed me. Perfectly self-possessed, | *imple-minded people. s 

he was destitute of lite and energy, pale almost to Speaking .of kissing at parting, however, re- 
delicate, so that { fancied him more indisposed than | Minds us of a certain young lady who went out, 
he was in reality. Not bashful nor exactly clown- | Sopping—one fine afternoon—aud among other 
ish in manners, but simply awkward. His Scotch | Purchases called at a well known music-dealer’s 
| accent was decided. [met him at dinner the | t get some pieces for the piano; and among the 

next day, when he talked sensibly enough on rest, a selection of the choicest new songs. The 
| commonplace subjects. [never observed him de-} (ler behind the counter—a very modest young 
viate from these, except when he alluded to his|™20, by the way—was extremely polite and at- 











art, and towards that he was dostiturte of enthu- 
siusm. [found him more apt than the English at 
& course after-dinner allusion, a thing not uncom- 
mou among his countrymen, making one think, 
with his gravity, were it possible, ofa Quakeress 
siuginy ticentious songs. 
jayden was overflowing with conversation 
about art, the Elgia marbles, sunrise from Mount 
Edgceumbe, and views from Staddon Ueixhts or 
Sattram Park. He proposed we should yo, the fol- 
Jowing morning, and swim in the Sound, “ where 
we could have fathoms of water under us.” He 
wus a good swimmer, and so was I; but in diving 
Lvould not approach him. “ Weel, mon,” said 
Wiitkie, “ an’ I must e’en look on?” ‘No, no, the 
boatman shall pull in under Mount Batten rocks, 
to which we will swim. You can undress on the 
sand and paddle in the shallow water.” “We 
shall have some tun,” said Hayden, aside; ‘* Wil- 


kie is anxions to learn to swim, and told me yes- 
“ Cun’t [learn a little 
now?” said Wilkie, and began sprawling upon the 
I spread out a table for 


wrday I must teach him.” 


drawing-room carpet. 


tentive, as all fond of music are well known to be. 
Having executed all the orders of his fair cus- 
tomer, he walked to his desk and was about re- 
suming his pen—thinking more, however, of the 
»Iue eyes of the damsel than his writing—when a 
thought of his impoliteness struck him, for which 
he instantly made amends by stepping at once to 
the counter, and in his blandest possible manner, 
putting the usual question, 

“Ts there nothing more, Miss?” 

“Nothing but ‘Ono kiss before we part,’ ” 
meaning, of course, the song of that name, just 
then fashionable. 

The poor youth was completely dumbfounded. 
He never had done such things, and the thought 
that it could possibly be anything in his line never 
oceurred to him. He fairly blushed to his very 
Doots ! 

Summoning his courage, however, he concluded 
to “face the music,” and at once got out of the 
serape by promptly complying with the young la- 
dy’s request; that is tu say, he furnished the mu- 
sit, as desired. 

The recollection of this event was ever after a 


him, and he got upon it with his face downwards, 
moving bis limbs like an awkward frog, little to 
the purpose. Jalmost killed myself with laughing 
ty, sco him. We pulled into the sound. The 
breakwater was not then begun, Hayden and my- 
self undressed in the boat, and jumped overboard. 
tw swim to Mount Batten, Wilkie going in the 
oat. There we found him sputtering on the 
sand, in a few inches of water. “‘ Let me hold up 


pl 
tin 


P 


wi 


easing episode in the young man’s life. He 
nally married the Miss, and with this start in the 


world, set up in business for himself. He proved 


most excellent husband, and was always at- 


tached to his home, which he never left, however 
—for any length of time—without anticipating his 


ife’s first entreaty, for “one kiss before we 


part!” 





















your head 
in deeper” 


person [ ever knew, under similar circumstan 


Huyden told me he continued his table-practice for 
Iwas the more observant of his con- 
duct, because I respected him as a man of high 
taient, and, in consequence, thought that such an 


some time. 


individual must be worthy of note in every! 
Wilkie erroneous. 
ter. 
line of urt than he hac 


visible. 
ier social sense against all the worla. 


missed Wilkie at a turning in the road. On goit 


ners, nor very congenial in fecling with the 


dobnny Bull. 


‘They taught us that eighteen-pound shot would 


Wilkie,” said Hayden; “ you must go 

This did not much mend matters; 
little tact and a want of contidence in his own 
buoyancy made him the least adroit of any adult 





back w short distance, L saw him looking through 
the back gate of @ cottage yard, at 2 troop of chil- 
dren literally seated upon and round a dunghill. 


seorveees ENGLISH OPINION OF AMERICANS.— 
The London Examiner says the American people 
are not a polite raco, not very refined in their man- 


World, but they are essentiaily, in their own phra- 
svology, a go-ahead people. They always contrive 
to weather upon us that pertains to competition or 
“‘Vattles by laud or tights by sea.” [f not by 
downright fair means, yet by some means or 
other, the Yankees always find a way w whip 


vereseee A Lapy in Japan.—The Gazetto de 
Saint Petersburgh publishes a letter from Mme. 
Albrecht, the wife of a physician, who visited Jed- 
do last winter and returned from Jeddo to Ha- 
kodadi by land. She says that they found great 
difficulty in getting permission to make the jour- 
ney, and that it was discountenanced by the rep- 
resentatives of other foreign powers, the American 
Consul spenking particularly against it. They 





thing. | provided themselves with the little bamboo ca; 
In a little time afterwards I found my estimate of 7 cages 


i His ideas were almost waolly 
artistical, in the line in which he was a great inas- | } 
That he had aspiring ideas about s higher 


which the Japanese use for palanquins, and which 
are so small that onc cannot have a seat in them, 
There were five of the 
party, and they wore escorted by seven Japanese 


put must sit on his fect. 


yot practiced was not then | functionaries, cach one also in his little cage. 
He had » fine eye for nature in the hum- ‘ Fe 


He took 
su litte notice of the fine scenery around Ports- 
mouth, that region of picturesque landscape, that 
even Haydon, who knew him well, seemed disup- 
puinted. Returning from # long walk, [ once 


These palanquins are suspended to a pole, which 
is carried by two bearers, one beforo and one be 
hind. Spare bearers ran along by the side of the 
palanquins for relays, some palanquins having as 
many as ten in all. Besides, a large number of 
wlice accompanied them on either side of their 
ine of palunquins. A body of police in frout, 
forming a vanguard, continually shouted in o 
melancholy ond” measured tone, “ Suray, suray,” 
“ Sit down, sit down,” and all the people whom 
they met sat down in the streets along the road, 
sometimes in the mud, and it was raining. Only 
in places inhabited by princes of the crown were 
the Japanese peoplo allowed to keep their trowsers 
clean. Iu the cities there was often great confu- 
sion. 

The people pressed about the palanquin, ti 
to open the doors on hoth sides, but the polic 
armed with long staves, pushed them back, some- 
times drawing out from their sleeves a short club, 
of which the people sucmed to be greatly afraid; 
Mme. Albrecht was toid that whoever was touche: 


ng 


Old 











that there are some low castes, Potto and Jugee, 
who burn or bury their dead as circumstances per- 
mit. Again, the children under one year of age, 
of any caste whatever, are buried on the river’s 
side; but no tablet or monument is erected on the 
spot. The reason why the infants are buried is, I 
believe, the unwillingness to put fire to their deli- 
vate frames. They then wash the funeral place, 
remove the ashes and bathe themselves before they 
leave the spot. The leading men of the party, i.e., 
the son of the deceased, erects a pole nearly eight 
fect long on the place just washed and cleaned, 
also sets there a colser, or water-pitcher, and a 
shora, or earthen saucer, with eight small sea- 
shells upon it, aud slightly strikes the pitcher with 
a shovel, and turns his face in the opposite way. 
As he leaves the place he does not turn back to sce 
the things behind him, for it is said, if any should 
dare to look back, he would see hosts of evil and 
infernal spirits dancing and feasting on human 
flesh. I have often thought I should like to ascer- 
tain the truth of this, by doing what is thus for- 
bidden, but I had no opportunity, because, when 
my father died, I was young and superstitious, 
and thesecond son. Now, being outcasted, Ihave 
not the privileges of a son, consequently, even in 
the absence of my older brother, sume one else in 
the family will burn the body of my mother when 
she dies. The party then walks first to the house 
of the man that died, slowly repeating Horee Cole, 
touches some fire, cuts nim (a leaf having a litre 
taste,) and chews a few grains of rice, which are 
purposely kept on the street near the house, 





seeseees FREAKS OF A MANIAC.—Abont a year 
since, a gentleman in Wisconsin became insane, 
and was sent to a Lunatic Asylum in that State. 
He was a physician of superior cultivation and of 
remarkably prepossessing appearance, about thir- 
ty years old. 


tl 


ee 


gallery, which has 


ness by which she had been s0 long beguiled. 
sreeeees A ForceD Loan.—Mademoiselle Co- 
chelet, in her “ Memoirs of Queen Hortense,” re- 
lates the following story of Jerome Bonaparte, 
who has just passed away from this earthly stage. 
He was one day, he said, absolutely in want of 
twenty-five louis, his purse being empty, although . 
General Murat, governor of Paris, and who was 
very fond of him, often assisted him with his; but 
this time the latter resource failed him; and the 
quarter’s allowance which he received from tho 
consul had been spent in advance. What was he 
todo? To whom address himself? To his other 
brothers? They were absent. Joseph and Lonis 
commanded regiments at a distance; Lucien was 
onan embassy to Lisbon or Madrid. As to his 
mother, she could not see any reason for giving 
money to a young scapegrace like him, whom she 
loved tenderly, but whose morals she was more 
anxious for than his prodigality. What could he 
think of? It came into his head to pay @ visit to 
a holy man, his uncle Fesch (become 4 cardinal.) 
He presents himself and is well received by this 
worthy relation, at whose house a numerous party 
is assembled. He is invited to dinner; after din- 
ner they pass into the saloon to take coffee, At 
this moment Jerome watches the cardinal entering 
another room; he follows him thither, and draws 
jnto a corner this dear uncle, whom he has so of- 
ten wheedled out of money, and requests the same 
fayor again; but the other is immovable, and ro- 


fased flatly. 


Cardinal Fesch, it was well known, was always # 


great lover of pictures; now the reom in which 


hey were formed the commencement of his fine 
become so remarkable for its 
‘ollection of the master-pieces of all the schools. 


er c this positive refusal, he 
‘A few weeks ago he escaped and When Jerome heard this pt 





went to Chicago. There he encountered a friend 
who loaned him quite a sum of money, having no L 
suspicion of insanity. Le supplied himself with 
new and elegant clothing and started for Laporte, 
Indiana, where he remained long enough to win 
the affections of a young and wealthy widow, aud 
was married to her. During the brief courtship he 
exhibited no signs of lunacy, but shortly after his 
marriage he commenced acting ina manner which 
startled and shocked his wife and her friends. 
Among other fancies he believed he was a sheep, 
and insisted upon crawling upon his hands and 
feet, bleating in the most absurd manner. He 
would then fancy himself a rattlesnake, and make | on 





ti 








in 


wits, and he adroitly escaped. 


mouey. He was to pay an outrageous sum for the | the 


ward, 


then proceeded to Uleveland, There be endeavored | gory 





is a rascal w 


piece; he attempted to stay his arm; 
young man will not s 
five louis have been promised him. 
» | pitulaces, peace is made, and they embrace. 


sesseeee A Lion Srory.—Prince, a tame lion 


frantic attempts to bite the members of his house-| much attached; the keeper got drank one 
hold. ‘The unhappy lady, at length worn out with | and as the captain never forgave the crime, 
watching him and endeavoring to restore his rea-| keeper was ordered to he flogged ; the grating was 
son, made preparations to send him to the asylum | rigged on the main deck, opposite Prince’s et 
at Indianapolis; but his insanity sharpened his | large barred-up place, the pillars very strong, # 

cased with iron. 
He then went to Syracuse, where he actually | Prince rose gloomily ae hig be 
purchased a block of buildings, The papers wero | near his friend as possible; on beholding his bare 
made out, and he was to call the next day with the | back he walked around the den, and when he caw 


property, and the parties with whom he bar-| sparkled with fire, and his sides resonnded 

gained chuckled vastly. Tho lunatic started west-{ the strong and quick beating 
At Buffalo he bargained for an immense | when the blood hegan to flow he 

amount of corn, to be delivered in New York, and | man’s back and the clotted “cats 


to negociate for some real estate, but talked so ab-| tremendous; he roared with & yoice of thunder, 


red abruptly around. “See!” said he, “there 

‘ho seems to be laughing at the affront 
have received. I willbe avenged.” At the same 
me he draws his sabre and directs the point 


against the face of a fine old man, painted by Van 
Dyck, whose eyes he threatened To cut out. 
may be imagined what a fright the cardinal was 


it 


ing hi transpierce a master- 
at seeing him ready to pie ae 
hear to reason till the twenty- 
The uncle ca 














board a ship, had a keeper to which he ae 
" 
the 


When the keeper began to strip 
from his couch, and got &3 


lash, bis eyes 
with 
of his tail. , At litt 
the unfortanatt 
fom rked their 
ry became 


hoatswain_ inflict the first 


knots close to the lion’s den, his 





by this club was considered to bo under arrest. surdly that the parties with whom he had intor-| shook the strong bars of his prison as if they 
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been vsiers, and finding his efforts to broak loose |is cold, and this abnormal state is indicated by 
unavailing, he rolled and shricked in a manner the | fecdleness of the pulse. In cholera patients it is 


most terrific thatis possible to conceive. 


v 
The capuin, teuring that ho might break loose, | th 


ery murked, and exists days and weeks before 


he attack. The following simple method of 


ordered his men to lond and present at Prince. | tweatment is given ¢ 


This threat redoubled his rage, and at last the cap- 


tuin desired the keeper to be east off, and to go in | 8 


to his friend. {cis impossible to describe the joy 
evinced by the lion; he licked, with great Cire, 
the mangled and bleeding back of the cruelly 
treated scaman, caressed him with his paws, 
which he folded around the keeper, as if to defy 
auy one renewing # similar treatment; and it was 
aly after several hours thet Princo would allow 
tke keeper to quit his protection, and return 
ainong those who had so barbarously dealt with 
him. 


++ NAPOLEON AND THE UNITED Stati 

Tt appears that Napoleou UL has had an eye open 
in regard to the visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
United States, and the good feeling created be- 
tween the two nations thereby, and is determined 
not to be outdgne in securing the friendship of 
this country. At least, so we would judge from 
the following incident related by the Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, He says: 

“The American Minister, Mr. Faulkner, was 
enlled a few days ago to the palace of St. Cloud, 
to deliver into the hands of His Majesty the letter 
of recall of the Count de Sartiges as minister ot 
Washiagton. This ceremony, where ministers on- 
ly are concerned, is usually performed with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; but the Empevor de- 
sired, no doubt, to show a special attention on 
this occasion to the agent of the United States, In 

i ew Mr. Faulkner was retained a lon, 
time in a friendly conversation with His Majesty, 
in which the latter displayed that wonderfal gen- 
eral knowledge of affairs all over the world, for 
which he is remarkable, and recalled in all its de- 
tails, with many ressions of delight, his visit 
to the United Siates. Le spoke of his astonish- 
ment at the wonderful activity of New York after 
his arrival trom slugeish Europe. Le referred at 
length to the war fears of England, and denounced 
those tears as the greatest bsurdity. Ue had not 
now and never had a thought of provoking a war 
with England. His pride and :mbition was to ¢l- 
evate France to a high position of commercial and 
agricultural prosperity, and he could best accom- 
plish this by remaining the friend and ally of Eng: 
lund, 

E 


‘To suppose that he would yo to war with 
sland for revenge, was a small compliment to 
smanship. The Emperor was warm in 
sions of’ friendship to the people of the 
United States, and promised his good will in the 
conclusion of a new commercial treaty.” 


Tue Istaxp OF ANTICOSTI.—This 
island, situated near the mouth of the St. Law 
rence river, is comparatively unknown, although 
lying within a two days’ sail from our shores. 
One reason for this is, that itis frozen up from 
November till May, and is for that long period in- 

ible to vessels. In summer it is frequently 
ed by codtishermen, bat these seldom go on 
<cept for water, and hence learn nothing of 
Anticosti is one hundred and twen- 
two miles long, and thirty miles wide in ex- 
treme breadth. Its shores are everywhere rocky, 
aud chiefly of limestone. On the north coast a 
picturesque headlands, which rise to the height of 
four hundred feet. Storms and winds have worn 
and bleached them to a whiteness which is daz- 
zling when the sun shines upon them, and to the 
disiunt vessel they appear like huge twebergs 
drifting. The island has no gvod harbors, and 
mysterious currents set into the lund from every 
direction. Suilors decm it extremely dangerous, 
and give it a wide berth, especially at the close of 
the navigable season, at which period many ves- 
sels are lost annually. The Canadian govern- 
ment has built three lighthouses there, and several 
provision posts for the relief of shipwrecked crews. 
On different parts of the shore aro finger posts 
ruiding to these places of retuge. There are no 
inhabitants except the keepers and 2 few hunters 
who collect furs and salmon for the Quebec mar- 
ket. The whole island is one of the finest fishing 
and hunting grounds in the world, and abounds 
in salmon and trout, and valuable fur-bearing 
animals —the martin, sable, beaver, otrer, black 
fox, black cat, bear, wolf, ¢ It is covered with 
very dense wouds of stunted growth, and cedars 
whose tops are so matted that they afford a 
proper thoroughfare for the smaller animals. 


seeeeess ABOUT BELLS.—The quality of a bell 
depends upon the character of’ its metal, the uni- 
formity of the casting in density, and in its form, 
although the last is really not such a fixed ques: 
tion with bell founders as many suppose. The 
at bell of Pekin, which weighs 55,000 pounds 
a cylindrical form, and devoid of the sound- 
dow, or thariug mouth, which is common to our 
bells. “Big Ben” of Westminster, about whis 
so much was said in the Londoa papers a few 
years ago, became cracked a few days after it was 
hang up; and xpon being re-cast, the same fate 
anended “Big Ben” the second. [ts alloy w 
composed of three parts of copper and one of tin; 
it was 100 weak for such service. Common bell- 
metal consists of four parts copper to one of tin; 
and js twice as strong as the former alloy. A bell 
should be so construct 
hote at whatever part it may be struck, but there 
are few (if any) bells which are so pe 
Ju order to 
a bell must be swung i 
but this, of course, is diflieult with | 
bells of from eight to ten tous in weir! The 
tower or steeple where a bell is hang should be as 
Open as possible at the sides, and scaled close at 
the top. The practice of constructing church | | 
steeples with blinds around their sides, seems on- 
ly to strangle the sound of the bell. 


f 


i 
tl 
seeee Crasps.—These most terrible of pains, | t 


as to give out the same] 5 
tin tone, | to make, and pleasure to r 


give out the yreatest yoluine of sound, | enjoy, try it, and our word for it, extreme m 
cad of being struck; | will be yours, Life will pass smoothly on to its 


heir le 


“When a person is attacked with cramp, yet 

jome hot water quietly and expeditiously (for 

noise and oxclamations of grief and alarin still 

Yurther disturb the nervous cquilibrium,) put the 

sufferer in the water as completely as possible, 

and thus heat is imparted to the blood, which! 
sends it coursing along the veins, and the pain is 

gone. While the water is in preparation, rub the 

erainped part very briskly with the hand or o 

woolen flannel, with your mouth shut. But why 

Keep the mouth shut? You can rub harder, faster 

and moie efficiently; besides, it saves the sufferer, 
from meaningless and agonizing inquiries. A 
man in pain does not want to be tulked to;"he 
wants relief —not words. If all could Know, as 
physicians do, the inestimable value of quiet com- 
posure and a confident air, on the part of one who 
attempts to ad a sufferer, they would ve prac- 
iced with ceaseless assiduity by the cousidcrate 
and the humane.”’ 


Femare Ropeness.—It is said that 
the women josded and crowded upou the Prince, 
at the ballat the New York Academy, and the 
women got upon the seats in Trinity Churci wo 
jook at him, notwithstanding the clergyman had 
tirst requested them not to doso. These are wom- 
en of all grades; not only such as might be sup- 
posed ignorant of good breeding, but such us 
would be invited to the balls of the Secretary of 
State, or could get access to the Acudemy of Mu- 
sic. They were alike in Washington, New York 
and Boston. 

We are informed on good authority that scarcely 
had the Prince lett his :9oma at the Re Louse, 
ere they were filled with silly, snobbish females, 
who lard themseli cn on lus bed, tovk possession. 
of — we don’t | y stule—the soap and the 
dish that held it, seraps of paper, and even the 
stubs of cigars which we iu round on the 
fivor; and at the Boston Theatre, some were actu- 
ally seen to go down on their knees and kiss the 
chair in which they supposed him to have sat. A 
cotemporary sharply but truthfully observes— 
“they have displuyed this behavior before now, 
at the crowded operatic matinees; they do so in 
the omnibuses and in the railway cars, where they 
demand the places of the men, and never dream 
of thanking them. At the North and Sourh, at 
the East and West, the rule that American 
women are rude—the contrary is an exception.” 

This is a very ugly picture, but we dely any 
one who knows anything about it to say thas it 
iy not colored te the life. 


+++» The Parisians are growing decidedly 
worldly. There was a time when some romance 
existed in Frenchmen; bat it is past now. This 
accounts for the decline of high tragedy on the 
stage, and the unpopularity of pocts in fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Bat if society has become more 
matt fact, individuals have lost none of’ their 
egotism; and parlor bards would be as plentiful 
to-day as they ever were, if not kept down with pit- 
iless rigor. Tus, as an illustration, I may mention 
a little incident, which occurred some evenings 
ago ina livley circle of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where a new y fledged poct had managed, by some 
unhappy combination of circumstances, to pene- 
trate. As might have been expected, he availed 
himself of the first pretext which otfered itself to 
pull forth an ominous manuscript, and monopo- 
lize attention for a weary hour by reading his 
verses to the company. Of course he was oyver- 
whelmed with compliments and felicitations, for 
there is some remnant of lip politeness yet extant 
in Paris; but people Jooked into each other’ 
countenances with silent gloom. Was this a pre- 
edent for future inflictions? If so, the re-u.ion 
might as well be broken up at once. The host, 
a gentleman of excecding tact, divined what was 
ng in the minds of his guests, and restored 
confidence by a stroke worthy of a Talleyrand, 
Approaching the youthful poet, modestly awaiting 
the anticipated tribute to his genius, the geutle- 
man seized both his hands, and_in a delighted 
tone, exclaimed, “ My dear sir! You cannot im- 
agine how much I am pleased and astonished! I 
thought you were a tenor, when in reality your 
voice is a very fine barrytone!” The incipient 
bard is not likely to read any more verses iu that 
house, as may weil be imagined. 


“TH 


"3 So.”—The editor of a west- 
ern puper, a week afier his marriage, gives the 
following advice to young men, We should like 
to get his opinion in tive years from now. 
“And now, while we are upou the subject, we 
would say a few words to our young marriageable 
friends. It is true our knowledge and experience, 
conjugally, is somewhat limited; but still we will 
take the ibility to say, young men, if you 
vish 10 enjo) sal should enjoy it— amid the 
pleasant scenes and life-long joys of a happy home 
i by aif means hunt up some beautiful, 
y and magnificent litle creature of the 
oling species, and try hy all the powers of 
your persuasive art—on your bended knees, if 
necessary —and implore her, in accents of che 
deepest agony, to take pity on your deplorable 
bachelor condition —to change her name; and if 
you succeed, you will be rendered supremely hap- 
Try it, young men, you who have fortunes 
and happine: 
fi 


py. 


terminus, and you will thank the Aul-wise Creator | shakes bands with your wite and child and ad- 
mires the baby. 


for bestowing upon man a helpmute,” 


ist of lecturers as have been referred to, say 
“We do this, however, rather as supplying our 





seeseees A New York journal, after giving a] preme poverty. 
i ) 


book from which they could der 
information that any lecture can convey, and give 

them the means of passing many hours pleasantly 

at their own convenience. 

Much, of course, may be said on both sides of 

the question; for my own part, until lectures cease 

to be the wishy-washy, and mere clap-trap affairs 

they generally are now, I should go in strongly 

for the book knowledge.” 

Exciisu Soip1ers. — The British 
troops, though universally admitted to be as brave 
us steel, arc not esteemed on the European conti- 
nent as quie up to the military standard. Mr, 
Arthor illustrates this in his “Lialy in Transition.” 

The next time [ passed Mount Cenis was in the 

resent year, surrounded by a mass of uniforms, 
french und Sardinians, and a cloud of smoke. The 
night was fine, the air, notwithstunding the season, 
mild, and I believe, but for the tobacco, would 
have been pure. On my left was a fine, intelli- 
yeut staff oflicer; on my right an educated, 
shrewd Sardinian one; in the front, other French 
ones, rough, soldierly and good humored. Be- 
fore my nationality was discovered, they discussed 
military organization, Our urmy passed under 
review. All agreed that the British soldier was a 
first-rate one; and it was even said that, owing to 
the superior education diffused throughout Eng- 
land, he was, individually, more intelligent than 
the French one; but as to military organization! 
“ Fine soldiers,” said the Piedmontese, “but with- 
out organization, and badly commanded. “Oh, 
the English?’ replied a Frenchman, “ they are the 
Chinese of Eurupe. They were just. the same in 
the Crimea that they had been at Waterloo—they 
have uot advanced a step.” “ No wonder all went 
wrong with them,” said the Surdinian. 
SmncuLar Svicie IN Paris.—A 
young man named Arsene, 2 grocer’s apprentice, 
recenily hung himself in Paris, leaving the tollow- 
ing remarkable’ letter—“ L am but a grocer, and 
shall never be anything else, I always think of 
that caricature representing a poor grocer stand- 
ting on the threshold of his door, and making 
this reHection, ‘ Born to be a man, and condemned 
to become a grocer.’ He who thus judged our 
calling was in the right. For many years [ have 
tricd to improve my mind; I have read, and even 
copied out books which I don’t understand. All 
this muddles my head, and [ find that 1 become 
more and more stupid every day. The longer I 
live the worse [ shall be. Now, I remember to 
have read somewheree that a man should apply 
his intelligence to be useful to humanity, and as I 
shall never be fit for anything but to weigh cheese 
and dried plums, I have now made up my mind to 
go to another world which I have heard of, and 
see which of my brethren it was who spoke in this 
disparaging way of our common profession; but 
I defy any one to point ont a single instance of a 
grocer having ever made his way to a higher posi- 
tion. There are plenty of manufacturers who 
have become deputies, and are decorated and Jond- 
ed with all sorts or honors, but the like has never 
bappened to a grocer. For these reasons I have 
determined to hang myself. [be my parents to 
e] 1 simple tombstone to my memory, and to 
be upon it these words, ‘ Born to be a man; 
died a grocer,’ ” 


veseeees Tare CapiTou or Unitep IraLy.—Mr. 
Trollope, the weli-known author and Florence cor- 
respondent of the London Athenzum, in 
letter says:—“In the midst of the tempestuous 
' thunderings and dazzling lizhming flashes of this 
{latest act of the great Italinn drama, the idea 
‘seems steadily gaining. ground on every side, that 
Florence, the ‘ flower of all cities, eity of all flow- 
ers,’ will ere long be called to the high destiny 
of becoming the capital of united Italy.” He 
adds: “Between Rome and Florence the choice will 
certainly lie—and mighty though the prestige of’ 
ages which girdles round her of the Seven Hills, 
}the manifefst objections which lie in the way of 
her supremacy need no formalizing to mark their 
importance. Even were that shadow of the Papal! 
; throne, which now darkens the Vatican, removed, 
‘as once before, toa domain beyond the Alps, yet 
‘an insurmountable obstacle to the choice of Rome 
as the metropolis of the Peninsula, exists in the 
deadly’malaria which for srx months of the year 
renders it pestiferous to foreigners and perilous 
even to its inborn population. Centuries of im- 
proved drainage and enlighted cultivation may in 
{deed lessen or remove the cyil—but meanwhile re- 
! generated Italy must have her capital, and mar 
and weighty are the reasons which mark its site 
here. Shall we, indeed, see Dante’s beloved Jitttle 
city of the narrow zone queening it among her 
storied sisterhood? 


' 
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++ ABSTRDITIES, —To tell your secrets, 
and believe other people will keep them. 

To render a man a service voiuntarily, and ex- 
pect him to be grateful for it. 

To expect to make people honest by hardening 
them in jail, and afterwards sending them adrift 
without the means of getting work, 

To fancy a thing is cheap because a low price is 
asked for it. 

‘To say aman is charitable because he subscribes 
1o a hospital. 

To urrive at the age of fifty, and be surprised at 
any vice, folly or absurdity your fellow creatures 
may be guilty of. 

To vote for a. candidate at an election because he 


To attempt to borrow moncy on the plea of ex- 


seseesse A Spanisu BuLtFicnt.—The Span- 





enders With information, than with the certainty 
hat we are putting them in the way of 





pending: |b 
re time to the best advantage, either for | 
sur 


ish papers relate an alarming scene at a recent 
pullfight at ALORS fter three bulls, which 
iid not show much spirit, had been disposed of by 


in coming and going —sometimes through most | cries and screams all rushed to the issue to escape, 
inclement weather—and an hour in listening, | ¢: 
when the same money would provide them with a| e: 


using a scene of frizhtfal confusion. The tor- 
autor, sword in hand, attempted to kill the ani- 


ve ten times the| mal; and several soldiers on duty as sentinels en- 


deavored to do the same with their swords and 
bayonets—some of the spectators, too, fired pistols 
at it, and in so doing wounded certain persons. 
At length the toreador got in front of the bull, and 
with a stab, skilfully applied, laid him dead at his 
feet. The journals do not say that any persons 
were kilied or even injured in the subsequent con- 
fusion. 

++ Ignorance IN France.—It has been 
frequently stated that many of te common peo- 
ple im France fancy that the law does not allow as- 
sistance to be given to persons in danger of death 
from hanging or drowning, except in the presence 
of a commissary of' police or other authority; and 
the consequence is that deaths which might be 
prevented occur. The Rouen journals stato that 
in the neighborhood of that city two persons in 
danger of drowning, were recently left to perish 
from that foolish belicf. They say alo, that, 
three days back, a woman was scen by two peus- 
ants floating in a pond at Grumesnil, and that, in- 
stead of getting her out they hurried to the n.ayor, 
a distance of two mil ‘hat functionary rated. 
them soundly tor their stupidity, and had the wo- 
man got out. She, it appeared, must have been 
dead more than an hour before she was seen by 
the peasants, but if she had been alive they would 
not have aided her She fell into the pond acci- 
dentally. 


seeeeee+ AN ARAB SERMON.—Ono morning Ed- 
dyn Effendi ascended his pulpit to preach, and ad- 
dressing his hearers suid, “O, believers! know ye 
what Lam poing to talk to you about?” They re- 
lied that they did not. “ Well, then,” rejoined 
he, “since you don’t know, do you suppose that I 
am going to tell you?” Another morning he 
again appeared in the pulpit and said, “ O believ- 
ers! kuow ye not what Iam going to tell you?” 
They replied that they did. “If you know it, then, 
Inced not tell it to you,” suid he; and ho descend- 
ed his pulpit and went his way. His auditors, 
puzzled what to do, at length agreed that, if he 
again made his appearance, some of them wou, 
say that they knew, others that they did not. Aud. 
again Eddyn-Effendi mounted into his pulpit and 
said, “O, Mussulmen! know ye what I am going 
to say to you?” To which some replied, “ We 
know;” and others, “ We know not.” “ Good!” 
returned he, “let those who know tell those who 
do not,” 

+eseeees SuiprPERY PEopLe.—There is a class 
of people who resemble eels in their manuer of 
going through life. They are your smooth people, 
who slip through the hand when you attempt to 
catch them, and leave you wondering how they 
could have escaped. The hand of morals, law or 
right fuils to hold them, and yet they seem to re- 
cognize them all. A bargain with such men _al- 
ways results in their zain; there is some loop left 
for them ro hang an advantage on; something 
that will redound to their particular glorification 
or profit. They are splendid managers of beneve- 
lent institutions, occupy high positions in the 
moral world—for such are not those men who get 
caught, they manage to slip through—are great 
on mortgages, lend money on the right sort of se- 
curity and never lose, and whichever way they 
fall, they alight all right, They are politicians, 
and always manage to be on the winning side. In 
lifo they are unexceptionable, with characters ex- 
cellent. But they are slippery, nevertheless, and 
even while praising them,as men may, in their 
htedness, and they wrizelo through to the 
end, the veil will he litted, and the time that tries 
all do justice to them. 


seseeee+ INDEPENDENCE.—A Western cditor re- 
cently offered his hat for the best essay on inde- 
pendence. The following carried off the prize: 

“ National independence is much easier imaz- 
ined than described; personal independence con- 
sists emphatically in being situated in a clean 
hirt, drawers, socks, and a nicely-blacked pair of 
boots, with at least a dollar and a half, and a clean 
cambric in your pocket, on Sunday morning, with 
your wife on one arm and your baby on the other, 
taking your course towards your own preacher in 
the expectation of doing your own snoring in your 
own pew, wherein none dare venture to nudge you 
with their elbow, or to tickle you with a straw.” 


CHARMING CHERRY CHATTERWELL. 


IVING ina lovely dell, 
Where the evening shadows fell 
Ou a landscape where the fairies 
Might delight to dwell, 
Once J knew an elf-like creature, 
Fairy she, in form and feature; 
And they called her,—shall I tell? 
Charmiug Cherry Chatterwel]! 


Golden tresses, flashing bright 


Jn the gunbeatn’s golden lig 

Fell upon her bosom—fairer 
Never met the sight: 

With an undulating motion, 

Like mock waves on mimic ocean, 
That white boxom rove and fell— 
Charming Cherry Chatterwell! 


ty 


Sure from out the starry skies 
Came the light of those drear eyes, 
For the pure, electric brilliance 
Noue could e’er surmise 
Born of avy thing materiul ;— 
7Ywas xo clear, and 80 et)eria), 
That euch heart on which it fell 
Worshipped Cherry Chatterwell? 


Nature. in a fairy freak. 
Set such dimples in her eheek, 
‘As would charm a cold ascetic; 
And, whene’er she'd spenk, 
The air seemed filled with music soft, 
Like that enchanted spirits oft 
Hear in zephyr's magic swell :— 
Such was Cherry Chatterwell, 








says Hall’s Journal of Health, arise from the veins | plea 
being so fall of blood that they swell out, p i 
against the large nerves, aud thus impede the ¢ a 


or profit. Whether the popular lecturer | the toreador Cuchares, a popular performer, o 
beneficial ‘institution’ to the degree ge fourth was Iet loose, and he displayed great vio- 


erally | 
a question whi He tore into shreds the bandarillas which 


2 ¥ Round about her was a spell; 
h, in our judgment, , lence. 
ius open; and we bel 


Whence its power none could tell, 
And queen was she o! all the hearts 
In the lovely dell; 
But came one day an angel grim, 
‘Alas! no spell ean conquer Uin.—- 
And the bells a mournful kvell 
Yoiled tor Cherry Chatterwesl! 
BR. K. Tax os. 





culation of the vital fluid. In smaller ner the | still rer ¢ that it i, so re-| were presented to him by the picadores, and then 
distension produces neuralgla, which is literally { garded, even by many lecturers” themselyes.— ; ull at once leaped over a palissade at a spot where 
“nerve ache.” The cause of this unusual fulness | More than one of the body hi id that he never; a soldier v standing, and so injured the man 
hac the blood is so impure, so thick, | appeared before an audience without wonder that | that he died shortly after. A little later, the bull 

hey should assemble to hear him; wonder that {jumped over the ‘barrier among the spectators, 

should spend fifty cents each, all their Gime [Six chousand persous were assembled, and with 
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1. Gen-tle be thy footfall, Light - ly, light-ly tread; 
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Here they laid my Annie, Down among the dead; With her white aa folded, O’er her fair young heart, 
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Here ie laid my ‘tae Laid her down to rest, 
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Chorus for the two frst verses 
Here eee my An-nie, 
Alto. 


Light - ly, light-ly tread ; 


SS Serene 


Here ee my An- nie, Down a - mong the 
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Chorus for rl aie verse, 


Here she waits, my An-nie, 
_Bass, 


St 




































































Fair was she —my Annfe, 
Fair as maid could he; 
When she left me lonely, 
Earth grew dark to me: 
Still I wander sadly, 
Weary, faint, and lone, 
Mourning for the sunlight, * 
Gone, forever gone. 


Oft in dreams I see her, 
Clothed in robes of white, 
With her fair brow circled 
By a crown of light: 
Softly then she murmurs, 
Dear one come to me; 
Tn a world of glory 
Annie waits for thee. 
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BY MOSES A. DOW. 


Articles all Complete in this Number. 


BELLA CARTER; 
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THE CHANGES OF LIFE. 


BY ANGIE VANDERBILT. 











Chapter I.—Happy Hearts United. 
Llove the stlll evening it lulleth to rest, 

‘The deep cares tLat wander hy dav through the breast; 
How cently it cometh with soft fanning wings, 

‘What joy to the tuil-worn its quietness brings. 





¢HEERFULLY 
Vand brightly 
had the king of 
day despensed 
his glories upon 
the greatful 
earth, as a long 
summer day 
was drawing to 
its close; and 
like a servant 
who had_faith- 
fully performed 
his duties, was 
sinking peace- 
fully to rest. 
Slowly and 35 
slower he glided. 
down the west- 
tern horizon, 
, until nothing re- 
mained to speak 
of his glory, 
save the fantas- 
tic forms, danc- 
ing in all their 





brilliant colors upon the clouds. 4 

Watching the radiant beauty, and admiring the 
gathering twilight, were three young girls just en- 
fering upon that interesting stage of woman’s 
life, before care and sorrow have robbed her of 
the lightheartedness and beauty which, by nature, 
are her inheritance. They were reclining in easy 
chairs upon the broad piazza of a country re: 
dence, over which clambered the woodbine and 
sweet-scented clematis, by whose blooming foliage 
they were almost enveloped in a shower of eme- 
ralds and pearls. Two of the girls were evidently 
watching the varying uds, and comparing 
them to whatever their vivid imagination might 
suggest, while the third was at that moment court- 
ing the god of sleep. Snugly ensconsed within an 
with one arm resting on the railing of 
the portivo, while upon the other rested a well- 
formed head, over which clustered a shower of 
golden curls, and, waving in the evening breeze, 
kissed the delicate whire hand, lay our heroine, 
dreaming away the twilight hours in visions no 
less vapory than those of her waking companions. 

“Why, Annie, do look! Bella is asleep; what 
acharming picture she would make, with those 
flowers drooping around her. Oh! what a great 
pity we were not boru artists, that the lovely sight 
mnisht be transferred to canvas; but, alas! I fear 
it must sink into oblivion, for before we can sum- 
mon an artist she will have aroused her drooping 
faculties. Come, Bella dear, wake up.” 

“ Hash, Lucy, do not disturb her; she needs the 
rest she is now courting; and, besides, [ want to 
play a trick upon her, in return for the joke she 
passed on me this morning; so let her sleep, and 
when Charley comes we will sce some gay sport. 
Ly-the-bye, it is time he made his appearance; he 
was to come in the seven o’clock train, and it is af- 
ter cight now, so [ think he will not keep us in 
suspense long. You never saw cousin Charles 
Wentworth, did you? Well, then, be prepared to 
bebold a paragon of beauty—hair in his eyes. 
rumpled shirt bosom, and pants in which the at- 
traction of gravitation had an upward tendency; 
such is my last recollection of him, when we at- 
tended the village school together; but, as I bave 
not seen him in three years, he may have im- 
proved somewhat in appearance. But if he is very 
interesting I ‘ou not to set tou great store 
by him, for if he is worth having [intend to catch 
him myself,” continued liy Annie Greyson, 
ile joyous laughter rent the air. 

“You are perfectly welcome to him, for all I 
eare; but tell me, is he an admirer of black eyes, 
blus or grey, straight black hair like yours and 
mine, or sunny curls, similar to Bella’s 2” 
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eyes, and, stroking my hair, would call it the finest |1a, who would make a casual remark and then re- 
and most elegant in the world; but since be has | main silent until some gay remark made the happy 
mingled with society I doubt not he has gone |lauyh come up from the merry heart. 
in rhapsodies over beauty of a very different style | shall chide the merry, girlish laugh that wells up 
Hark! I hear a footstep and a voice; | from a heart all unknown to sorrow? 
a; Charley always | not feel the happier by witnessing the lively spirit 
was a coward, and he is whistling to keep himself] of youth? Oh! chide not, ye who think it wicked 
not taken | to smile, for all too soon will the stern realities of 
lessons in whistling since he has been in the city. | life turn their smiles to tears, their joys to sorrow, 
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from mine, 
thatis him coming down the ro: 





company; but one thing [ notice, he h: 





greater music than that.” 


fine looking young man parted the vines, and, 
springing upon the piazza, caught the laughing 
girlin his arms and imprinted a hearty kiss upon 
her chee! “There, Miss, I'll teach you to be 
more civil in time, and welcome a cousin as if you 
were glad to see him, not be poking fun at him 
before he has crossed your threshold. But, my 
dear girl, how pretty you have grown; why, I 
really believe I should not have known you had 
we met anywhere than in this ‘ old spot to memory 
dear.’” 

“Thank you, sir. I assure you I am not the hoy- 
denish creature you left three years ago, but have 
become quite staid and sedate. Remember that 
three years even makes a vast difference to per- 
sons at our age. You left me a child, you find me 
a woman,” said she, drawing herself up proudl, 
“But as for saying [ have improved, I can, w: 
out flattery, return the compliment. I expected to 
find a little insignificent sort of fellow; but [ find 
myself mistaken; and you know as well as [ can 
tell you that there was great room for improve- 
ment. Butherel rattle on, forgetting to introduce 
to you cousin Lucy Carter, and yonder, courting: 
Morpheus, is Bella, her youngest sister. Come, 
Bella, wake up; here is Charley waiting for an in- 
troduction. Come, do you hear?” 

“What do you say? Haye I been asleep? Oh! 
Annie, bow could you be so cruel as to let me be 
caught in such a predicament,” said the sleeping 
beauty as she opened her eyes, yawned, and 
looked as interesting as any human being waking 
from sound slumber, Artists and authors may 
goin raptures over the beauty of a person just 
rousing their sleeping faculties, but I must con- 
fess I never could d ver any peculiar charm in 
glaring eyes and expressionless countenances. 
Such, 1 am sorry to say, was the appearance of 
my heroine as she opened those blue orbs, and for 
a moment seemed unconscious; but as her eyes 
wandered, and rested upon the stranger, she 
realized her painful position, blushed scarlet, bit 
her lips with vexation, and turned away to hide 
the tears that would fall. When she could com- 
mand her voice, she said, 

“Qh! Annie, how could you let me sleep. I 
shall never forgive you.” 

“Tut, tut, child, you need not feel so badly 
about it; were I in your place I would deem it an 
adventure to be wakened by such an illustrious 
person as cousin Charles; besides, you were very 
tired, and neither Lucy or I could have the heart to 
waken you. You must know, Charlie, she has 
heen very busy to-day. While Lucy and I have 
idled away our time she has been in the kitchen 
assisting with the labor, and, being unaccustomed 
to such fatiguing exercise, nature demanded addi- 
tional rest, so her overburdened faculties were un- 
dergoing the relaxation they needed.” 

“I that is the case we ought readily to excuse 
her. I was not aware that ladies were addicted to 
such practices now-a-days; but lam happy to find 
one exception to the rule,” observed the gentle- 
man, glancing admiringly at the blushing girl. 

“You will find, sir, there is more than one ex- 
ception if you remain here lonz enourh. Iam an 
adept in the culinary art; can get up as good a 
dinner in as short a time as the most experienced 
cook in the country. [assure you I have notstood 
with my hands folded during the last three years,” 
ubserved Annie, roguishly. 

“T shonld judge not, if what you say be true; 
but I shall try you. I shall give you a bill of fare, 
and if [ find you can prepare it so that it is palata- 
ble [shall recommend you to some of my bachelor 
friends who need a wife.” 

“Thank you for your consideration; but if 1 
wait fora character from you I fear [shall live un- 
tillam minety in a state of single bles: 
But we must not stand here any longer, it is ¢ 
ing quite dark, and the dew is so heavy we shall 









































some of old mother Budget’s prescriptions for | 





way, the e ¢ 
her young companions. Seating themsel 
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ferring to happy ineidents that were fr 
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‘friends; she we 
all be getting cold, and I shall have to prepare | way of speaking her mind on the impulse of the 
moment; but with all her blunt, outspoken man- 

coughs, colds and consumptions,” and leading the | ner she was dearly 
; girl entered the parlor, followed by | people of Glenwood. 

one of the belles, though she car 

yand Annie continued the conversation by re- | perfectly indifferent as to whether 
hin their {throng or not. 
y or Bel- | were grey, Ulue or bluck, cau we not love a triend 





NO. 


Oh! who 
Who does 


Just hear that strain—a dying calf could extort | and they will remember with regret the days that 
were unmingled with care that so swiftly fled 


“What’s that you say, Miss Impudence? Is | away, leaving nothing but the reflection that they 
that the welcome I receive? Take that,” and a|are gone never to retutn. 


Chapter If.—The Sisters. 
“They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They Alled our home With glee.” 
ee ew ee 





“ How excellent is woman when she gives 
To the fine pulses of her spirit way ; 
Her virtues blossom daily, and pour out 
A fravrance upon all who, in her path, 
Have a blest fellowship.—W1tuis."" 
UCY and Bella Carter were sisters, and not 
more unlike could members of one family ap- 
pear. Lucy, the oldest, was tall and queenly in 
her movements, possessing hair and eyes darker 
than midnight could be. Of a quiet, unassuming 
disposition, she was dearly loved by her intimate 
friends, though a stranger would admit that there 
was little in her that was attractive; toward gen- 
tlemen she was so cold and reserved that they of- 
ten declared an iceberg would melt quicker than 
she would depart from her accustomed coldness; 
but her friends had no reason to complain on that 
score, for towards them she ever bore a kind and 
loving deportment that more closely bound their 
hearts to hers. With motherly tenderness she 
watched over the sprightly Bella, and when ap- 
proving of her conduct would reward her by a gen- 
tle caress and quict smile. 

How different was Isabella—light-hearted, joy- 
ous creature, possessing all the simplicity ofa 
child, her playful manners won the love and ad- 
miration of all, young and old. With childlike 
confidence she looked up to her sister, always con- 
sulting her wishes before deciding what to do. 
She was a laughing, joyous sprite, never feeling 
sorrow, or if for a moment a cloud flitted over the 
halcyon of her young days it was but for a mo- 
ment, 



















and with a guy song would banish all cares 
and sorrow away. 

Reader, will you feel disappointed if I do not pic- 
ture my heroinea Madonna or a Venus? I will not 
call her beautiful, but she certainly was (a term 
that we offen use) very pretty; her eyes were 
as blue as the summer sky, and her complexion of 
that delicate fairness that made her look pale were 
it not for the hue of health that always mantled 
her cheek; but her greatest beauty consisted in 
those curls, not paper-twisted machines that require 
hours in arranging, but natural ringlets, that fell 
without an effort upon pure white shoulders. Now 
did you ever see a real live beauty, let me ask? 
Was there not something to mar the surface and 
roy that which otherwise might be perfect? I 
hhave seen so called beauties, but always discov- 
ered something to mar the outline. Such was the 
case with Bella, for with all her other good fea- 
tures her nose was a decided pug; dow’t try to flat- 
ten yours, reader, for there are many much uvlier, 
and so Bella often thought, and, laughing, de- 
elared, when her friends would tease her about 
that awful nose—but she did not miad their teas- 
ing, she took it all in good part, and, shaking out 
her ringlets, declare that they could not be blessed 
with such an adornment. 

Lucey and Bella, so different in appearance and 
disposition, how harmonionsly their lives blended 
together; there was none of that discordant feel- 
ing that so often ruffles the bosoms of families. 
They were not angels, I would not wish you to 
think, but each practiced self-denial ina high de- 
gree; and if an angry word would rise to the lips 
of the one the other practiced the good old max- 
im— A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

At the opening of our story Lucy was eighteen 
and Bella ‘sweet sixteen,” though her sportive 
manner and youthfnl appearance led strangers to 
think her much younger, and being below the me- 
dium height the contrast was greater when walk: 
ing by the side of her more stately, womanly si 
ter. 

Annie Greyson was a favorite among her 
S lively and witty, and had a frank 
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as well for having a grev eye as one that is hand- 
some? and so Annie, though no beauty, won all 
hearts that many a sickly, sentimental young lady 
might sigh for in vain. 
She was the only child of Millard Greygon, a 
wealthy farmer, living upon a patrimony that 
had descended from his great grandfather; and, 
as he was one of the most important personages of 
Glenwood, he felt the dignity which manifested it- 
yy a consequential air, and very independent 
‘pirit, which last, ina great measure, had descend- 
ed to Annie, though she was devoid of the feelin, 
of self-consequence which her father possessed. 
Being of a lively temperament nothing pleased her 
better than to hear the old walls ring with laugh- 
ter and mirth, so she could not content herself un- 
til she had gained permission ot her father to in- 
vite her mother’s neices to spend the summer with 
her. The summer was passing rapidly away, and 
the sisters contemplated returning to the city when 
Charles Wentworth was introduced to their no- 
tice; whether they resisted his fascination the se- 
quel will show. Z 

You, doubtiess, are becoming weary of this pro- 
sy description, but bear patiently with me, I have 
but one more character to bring to your notice at 
present. Charley Wentworth was handsome, an 
orphan, and, as is very generally the case, poor, 
having no dependence but his clerkship, which 
yielded but a meagre income. But he possessed a 
heart that was warm and noble, one that many in 
wealth and station coveted; aud before his hand- 
some face and form mauy a proud beauty had 
bowed in secret, and thought what a catch he 
would be if he were only rick. Ah! “that wasa 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” His 
mother was Millurd Greyson’s youngest sister; 
she had married a poor man much against ber 
brother’s wishes, but when she followed her hus- 
band to the grave Mr. Greyson could not sce the 
child of his sister suffer, so he took him to his own 
house and treated him as a son until he was six- 
teen, when Charles left the only home he remem- 
bered and entered a store in the city, since which 
time he had been steadily employed in the same 
place, coming home only occasionally to spend a 
short vacation. 














Chapter I1J.—Country Sports. 
“In jovous youth what sonl hath never known 
Thoueht, feeling, taste harmonious to his own? 
Who hath not paused while beauty 5 pensive eye 
Asked front his heart the howage of a sigh ? 
Who have not owned, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 
Camrsect." 
“ HAT shall be the order of exercises to- 
day, my fair cousins?” exclaimed Auni 
on the first morning of Charles’ visit, as they a: 
sembled in the breakfast room. “I have been 
turning over my thoughts until I have not an idea 
left; perhaps your more vivid imugination can 
concoct some method by which we can kill time 
while Charles is with us?” 

“You must not leave that for us to decide; we 
are your subjects, and whatever you suggest will 
be pleasing to us. Perhaps aunt Greyson can help 
Annie out of ber dilemma,” observed Charles. . 

Aunt Emma smiled at being thus referred to con- 
cerning pleasures that she had mauy years ago 
laid aside; but, after thinking a moment, she ob- 
served, 

“T would like to have fish for dinner, and if such 
sport would be agrevable to all, I think a few 
hours might be spent pleasantly and protitably in 
that manner.” 

“Oh! capital, aunt Greyson; you’ve just hit it. 
Why didn’t we think of that before,” came from 
all parts of the room, and then their tomzues rat- 
tled freely concerning the sport. ‘ We'll wander 
down to the old mill where they are the largest 
and most plentiful; and, having obtained a good 
supply, we will return with longing appetites for 
the wholesome dish. But come, breakfast is 
ready, don’t keep father waiting.” And seating 
around the well-filled board, they could scarcely 
restrain their mirth long enough for uncle Millard 
losay grace. . 

About half a mile from the house was an old 
tumble-down mill, that had once been the pride of 
the farmers in its vicinity; Dut, alas! its glory lad 
departed; old Time, in his ruth gatherings, 
had laid his hands upon and destroyed the gran- 
deur of that place. The floors in many places 
were broken off, exposing the water beneath, 
whiie the ratters were loose and shaking, maki 
in stormy weather, a doleful sound, and delugiug 
the building with the rain that poured throush the 
loop-hole Thitherward our party wended their 

und preeeded by Charles entering the build- 
ing. Charles soon discoye a loose board which 
he arranged in a comfurtable position to rerve as 
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“Here, girls, sit on this board, and very still Jest 
you should be precipitated into the stream, and I 
have to return minns girls and fishes.” 

They arranged themselves as comfortably as 
Possible, and, throwing out their lincs, waited 
quietly for the fish to bite. Several mintutes 
passed when Charles drew in his line hastiiy, ex- 
claiming, 

“There’s a bite; I’ve got a fish. Well, I de- 
clare, that is too bad, after wasting all my ener- 
gies to obtain only au insignificant thing like this. 

L will not keep you, little one; go back to your na- 
tive clement, and when next you take the Daitmay 
you be more eatable than now,” observed he, as 
he throw a small fish back into the water. 

“Girls, you must be quiet; you frizhten them 
away when you make so much noise, and I want 
Miss Lucy to bear in mind that unless she is quiet 
I shall take away her fishing tackle, and deprive 
her of this exquisite pleasure.” 

Lucy had scarcely spoken since she had taken 

her seat, and Charles wanted to see if sho woul 
peal: to that saucy speech, but she merely re- 
Plicd, 
“should not feel greatly disappointed if you 
prohibited the sport, for as yet I have found little 
pleasure in fishing; and as for the Anny tribe, 
they do not want to cultivate my acquaintance, for 
they swim around the hook, but take good care 
not to bite; they arc cunning little creatures, and 
doubtless know their danger.” 

Bella had better success than the others, and 
catching two or three small brook trout she exhib- 
ited them to her companions, and declared she 
would take them home as trophies of her morning 
adventuro, 

“They know whose lovely hand holds the bait, 
and they would rather be imprisoned by a fair 
fowler than caught by such brawny hands as 
mine; but my appetite warns me it is nearly din- 
ner time, though I fear if aunt Greyson is depend- 
ing on the fish for dinner that little handful won’t 
satisfy many hungry persons. Hallo! boy, where 
have you been to get such fine fish as you have 
there?” continucd Charles, as the boy passed 
along the bank carrying four handsome hass. 

“ Please, sir, I got them about three miles down 
the stream; they are much larger there than any- 
where I have been.” 

“Couldn’t I induce you to part with them fora 
fair price? We have been working hard all the 
morning, but four of us have not been able to 
catch sufficient in weight to equal the smallest one 
you have. Will you part with them for one dollar?” 

“Yes indeed, sir; I can get fish any day; but 
money is not so easily earned. This wil] make 
my mother’s heart glad, for we are very poor.” 

Having completed the bargain, Charles placed 
the fish in a basket that had been provided for 
the purpose, and telling the girls to “keep mum,” 
the party started homeward. 

Aunt Greyson declared the fish the finest she had 
ever eaten, and thanked them again and again 
for taking such pains to procure the largest ones; 
butit was not until they left the table that Charles 
informed her that the fish had not been caught by 
their hands. 

In the afternoon Charles excused himself, say- 
ing he was obliged to go to the village on business, 
and after he had gone the girls took their work 
and sat under the walnut trees that stood in the 
door yard, casting their shade for a considerable 
distance, and stirring up a breeze that was quite 
refreshing. As the afternoon advanced they w 
dered what could have called him away, or what 
delayed him so long, and wandered down the lane 
in the hope of meeting him. They were not dis- 
appointed, for, as they reached the roadside, there 
was Charles, but not alone; a tull, dark-featured 
gentleman accompanied him, whom he introduced 
as Mr. Moore, and concluding, 

“Texpected Stephen by the one o’clock train, 
but he did not arrive until three; and as it took 
some little time to make arrangements at the ho- 
tel for his accommodation, I was detained longer 
than I expected tobe. But I do not think you will 
regret my taking the liberty of inviting a stranger 
among you.” 

“Oh! we are happy to make the acquaintance, 
as afriend of cousin Charley’s I know the gentle- 
man will be worthy our respect, for Charley is 
very select.” 

In Mr. Moore they found a social, agreeable 
young gentleman, not at all fopish in his manner, 
but bearing the mark of a well bred gentleman. 
His ready wit and lively jokes kept the company 
in a laughing humor all the evening, and when he 
rose to go, none conld realize that time had flown 
so rapidly. 7 

“ Allow me, Mr. Moore,” exclaimed Annie, as 
he was bidding them good evening, “allow me, as 
@ representative of the Greyson’s, to extend to 
you.the hospitality of their home while you re- 
main.in this vicinity. Itis true we can offer you 
no better company than myself and my crazy 
cousins, Charley included; but if you can submit 
to our wild pranks, I think you will find us more 
congenial than a sulky landlord and no compan- 
ions.” 

“Thank you, Miss Greyson; that is a kindness 

I did not expect, and I assure you it would afford 
me much pleasure to remain as your guest, but I 
must be in the village to-morrow; so, with your 
permission, I will leave to-might and return at the 
most favorable opportunity.” 


Chapter IV. 
“The merry heart, the merry heart, 
Of licaven’s gift I hold thee best; 
And they who fecl Its pleasant throb, 
Though dark their lot are truly blest. 
From youth to age it changes not, 
In joy and sorrow still the same: 
‘When skies are dark and tempests howl, 
It shines a steady bencon flame." . 
HE next afternoon Mr. Moore took up his 
abode at Mr. Greyson’s, and then the party of 
young people seemed complete. Every morning 
tho old family carriage was called into requisition, 
and they took loug drives over the neighboring 
country. Sometimes they soared to the tops of 
the hilis to watch the day-god as he slowly rose 
from his resplendent couch; and again driving 
slowly along through a grove, or by a limpid 
stream, admiring the notes of tho feathered song- 
stors pouring forth their songs of praise. 2 
To Lucy and Bella this exercise was charming. 
Accustomed as they had been to riding in cars or 
stages, rambling over the rough pavement, it 
seemed a blessed priviledgo to mark the contrast 

































{and exult with full hearts upon the beautics 
laid out before them by the kind hand of nature: 
and thoughtless as they seemed, their hearts went 
out in gratiude to the Creator of evary good and 
perfect gift. 5 

“ Oh! did you ever sce anything to equal that, 
Bella would exclaim. “Do look at the sun, how 
gracefully he ridos in his golden chariot, ‘and how 
lovingly ho kisses the summits of tho-¢ high hile, 
as if warning. into life their frigid stateliness.” 

Then again she would want to drive, and 
Charles would place the reins in her hands and 
guide them for her, ever watching the varying 
shades on her expressive face. 

“Tdon’t wonder that there are so many fast 
men and fast horses in the world, for I think it a 
glorious exercise. It I were ainan I know + wou 
enter into the spirit of the fun, for I do love to see 
the horses prick up thcir ears and almost fly over 
the smooth road.” And a glow of avi. 0 
would tinge her check as she caught the excite- 
ment of the moment and spurred the horses toa 
faster speed. Then a yay song, in which all parts 
were well performed, would rouse the birds and 
echoes of the woods, while the farmer’s, already at 
work, would open wide their eyes with astonish- 
ment, and resting on their rakes, gaze after the 
happy party until they were no longer visible. 
Then, as they reached home, with longing appe- 
tites and beaming countenances, they would enter 
the breakfast-room, and gathering aro d the fes- 
tive board, make sad havoc among the eidibles 
prepared by aunt Greyson’s kind hands. 

In the cool, quict evening onr party would wan- 
der down to the banks of the stream, and em- 
barking in a little skiff that there lay at anchor, 
spend hour after hour upon its placld waters, with 
a feeling of pleasure enkindling their hearts. 
Sometimes, as the moon shone with a subdued 
light, they would sail on for hours, each one 
wrapped in his own thoughts, and only occasion- 
ally relieving his heart by a remark expressive of 
the pleasure he felt. Again, when in a more joy- 
ous mood, a gay or sentimental song would peal 
out on the quiet air, arousing the fishes from their 
slumbers, while the moon, as if partaking of their 
enjoyment, would emerge from a cloud and smile 
upon them with increased brilliancy. 

But all pleasures are fleeting, and so quickly did 
time speed on its wings, that two weeks were fied 
before they realized it. Charley’s vacation was 
now expired, and he must return to the city to 
again engage in active life. No more pleasures 
for him; alone, as it were, in the great city, he 
would sigh for the companionship that had been 
so pleasant, and he dreaded to leave those friends 
to whom, in so short a time, he had become at- 
tached. 

Previous to this visit cousin Annie had been a 
favorite; he had looked forward to joyful re- 
unions, and thought only of Annie; but now there 
was another image enshrined in his heart, and he 
was obliged to acknowledge that he was in love 
with lively Bella Carter. Totally oblivious to all 
else when in her company, every movement he 
deemed was grace, and every laughing remark he 
thought the most witty he had ever heard. Why, 
after two weeks short acquaintance, had he given 
his heart to a simple child? He asked himself the 
question, but was unable to answer it. Perhaps 
when he returned to the city he would forget the 
pretty magnet that had drawn him toward her, 
and, beiug engaged in business, remember it only 
as a boyish fancy. How absurd the idea. He in 
love; it could not be. Then why was he so ex- 
clusively attentive to Bella. In their rides he gat 
by her side and guided the reins when she wished 
to drive, Atevening, when the air was cool, he 
drew her shawl carefully around her; or when at 
work disarrange her work-basket, and put her 
thimble in bis pocket; on every occasion he was 
her devoted cavalier, and the other girls laughing- 
ly remarked that were it not for Mr. Moore to as- 
sist them out of their difficulties they would have 
been left entirely to themselves; and if they had 
been thrown out of the carriage, or bad a sudden 
bath, Charles would have been perfectly indiffer- 
ent so long as Bella was safe. But we will not be 
quite so hard upon him; let us have mercy, know- 
ing that all, when first in love, do many foolish 
things. 

But the parting hour had come; these pleasant 
communings must be broken, and with a “ sigh in 
the heart, though the lip must be gay,” the part- 
ing hand was given, and Mr. Moore and Charley 
bid adieu to Glenwood and turned their faces city- 
ward. 

The girls watched them as the carriage dragged 
slowly up the hill, and, turning an angle in the 
road, disappeared from sight; then they returned 
to the house to make preparations for their own 
departure. Unele Millard had given Annie per- 
mission to return with her cousins, so a week 
sped rapidly away in making necessary prepara- 
tions, and then seated on hoard the cars, they were 
conveyed rapidly to their homes, where, with your 
permission, we will precede them. 





Chapter V.—Home Again. 
“The dearcst spot on earth lo une 

Is home, sweet home; 
The falry Jand J long to'see 

Is huie, sweet home. 
There where hearts are ao united, 
There where vows are truly plighted, 
All the world beside I've slighted, 

‘Is home, sweet home."* 

T was to no ap-town mansion, glowing in all the 
I splendor of Eastern grandeur, with its massive 
portico, arching entrances, ctc., but to an unpre- 
tending cottage in the heart of the noisy city of 
New York to which we will introduce you. A 
parlor, kitchen and two bed-rooms were all my he- 
roines could claim as their home. But these were 
arranged with such an air of neatness and comfort 
that one felt at home in the cozy little place. In 
one corner of the front room, which served as a 
parlor, stood an old-fashioned piano, once the 
property of Mrs. Carter in her younger days. On 
one side of the fireplace stood a small bookcase well 
stocked with choice volumes, while, in the other 
recess, inviting one to its soft embrace, was an 
old arm-chair that had been newly cushioned; 
these, with a few cane seat chairs and plain mantel 
ornaments, relieved by a gay carpet, comprised 
the furniture of the room; but in its cozy precincts 
they had experienced a deeper feeling of content 
than many « pampered child of wealth in his brown 
stone mansion, having scores of servants at his 


command. 
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Adjoining this were two small rooms, used hy 
Mrs. Carter and her danghters as sleeping apart- 
ments; the girls laughingly declared they were 
their bondoirs; beyond these, added to the main 
building, was a light, airy room, which was useil 
as a kitchen and dining-room. This was smallor 
than the parlor, but furnished with the same air of 
neatness. Here was Mrs. Carter momentarily 0x- 
pecting the arrival of her daughters, ever and 
anon running to the door to glance down the 
street, and returning, arrange some part of the 
room that she imagined was out of order. 

Mrs. Carter had been left a widow in reduced 
circumstances, and with a large family, when Bel- 
la was only four years old, and for many long 
years had struggle hard to keep poverty from the 
door; but when her children grew older each one 
made an effort to support himself, so that part of 
the burden was removed; and now, after twelve 
long years of untiring love and labor, she was 
reaping a blessed reward by feeling the love her 
children bore her. i 

Her oldest son was now a merchant, and in 
prosperous circumstances. He paid the rent for 
his mother’s apartments, and contributed many 
little delicacies toward furnising the table. The 
other son, not willing to be outdone by dite 
wealthier brother, furnished the fucl, so that ir 
piercing winter she had not to dread about the 
cold, while the third, the only married daughter, 
procured her as much sewing as she could do, 
paring @ liberal price for the same. Lucy and 
Bella bad early been convinced that they must put 
their hands to the wheel, so they learned tho vest 
maker’s trade, deeming it easier and more genteel 
than working in crowded shops with the lower 
class. Now, reader, if I have disappointed you in 
giving my heroines such a lowly occupation in- 
stead of pleasing them in the idle walks of society, 
L advise you to lay down the paper before you ex- 
perience a deeper tone of disgust. 

But while I have been writing, the girls whom 
we left in the last chapter, have not been standing 
all this time at the railroad depot, but hurried, as 
fast as the lumbering stage could carry them, to 
the outstretched arms of their mother. As they 
entered the tea-room a joyous welcome met them, 
for there stood their mother all smiles and bless- 
ings, while behind her, no less happy in its wel- 
come, groaned the evening meal, the smoking tea 
and biscuit filling the room with an aroma that re- 
minded them that supper would be acceptable. 

“Come, my dears, lay off your things. [ am 
glad, Aunic, you have come, for I want to talk 
about your mother and yourselt; but tea is wait- 
ing; we will discuss the merits of that at present, 
and have ample time for all other matters 


“When the candles are lit in the parlor, 
And the stais spangle forth in the sky.’ 


Tam glad you enjoyed yourselves, my dears,” sho 
continued, in reply to a remark made by Bella. 
“Bat my selfish heart wished you back again, 
even when J knew you had not finished your visit; 
but now you have returned, I shall take good care 
that you donot run away very soon. But [ forgot 
to tell you that a gertieman called last evening, 
and left his name as Mr. Wenthworth, I think.” 

“Oh! cousin Charlie,” exclaimed Annie, clap- 
ping herhands. “TI declare, Bella, that is rich; he 
was so impatient to hear from you that he could 
not wait until your return. Why, do you know, 
aunt Mary, that he was desperately smitten with 
Bella while at my home? and Lucy end I would 
have been left entirely to ourselves were it not for 
a fine young gent who was equally captivated with 
Lucy, but had good sense enough to disguise his 
feelings by paying attention to me, as his hostess, 
merely throngh politeness.” 

“Oh! Annie, for shame. Mr. Moore certainly 
liked you the best. What could he want of sucha 
quiet mortal as 1?” exclaimed Lucy, blushing. 

“Well, wo’ll see; 1 bet when he finds Annie 
Greyson docs not demand his attention he will be 
exclusively devoted to you.” 

“Well, Annie, haven’t you a word for yourself? 
I would like to hear a word concerning the man of 
your choice.” 

“Oh! aunt Mary, don’t say a word; I can’t get 
a beau; mother says I frighten them all away, for 
if I don’t like a gentleman [ tell him so, aud he 
dees not force his attentions upon me the second 
time, so I fear I shall live and die an uld maid. 
Bat maybe some of these days I may find my al- 
finity, and if1 do you may rest assured I will not 
turn a cold shoulder to him,” 

The evening passed swiftly away, and at an car- 
ly hour they prepared to retire. 

Lucy, you may sleep with me, and Annie and 
Bella room together. It is a small room to offer 
you, Annie, but I think you can sleep as soundly 
as in your own large bed-chamber at home.” 

“No fear for me, aunt Mary; mother calls me 
one of the seven sleepers. I believe if the house 
were tumbling on me I would not realize it; and 
as tor this cozy room, an emperor, if as tired as 1, 
might be glad to recline his head upon that sot 

illow.” 
P Annie found it an effort that night, however, to 
compose herself to sleep, for the cars and stayes, 
rumbling overthe pavement, jarred the house and 
kept up a continual din until fong after midnight; 
this, compared with the excitement of being for the 
first time in a large, bustling city, kept her 
thoughts in a busy channel, and sort of nervous 
excitement. For a long time she and Bella lay 
talking, till Bella’s deep breathing convinced her 
that she was asleep. Allin the house was very 








slept with her accustomed soundness until awak- 
ened in the morning by akind voice, exclaiming, 
“Come, my little country 


rialeree ne 
quiet, and gradually, as the confusion in the street | .. . z os 
subsided, a drowsiness crept over her and she | ‘hey did not express so much by words. 


Chapter VI.—New Scenes, 

“ 4 

Bolt and benatifal und Roaveat amen 

‘W TELL, Lucy, I think we have played Indies 
lon e enough; and if youwill neuer moe 

this morning, I will go down to the atere and seek 

employment.” : 

“Twas just thinkipe it was time for 18 fo settle 

tosome steady occupation, and ‘am glad you men. 

are getting low, and if ¥do 


tioned it. My fu 
not go to work I fear I shall not have any fall 
een the sisters one 


clothes.” 

These remarks passed dot) 

morning at the breakfast table, about a fortnight 
after their return. They had previously amused 
themselves by escorting Annie to all the places of 
interest, but now felt the necessity of placing thelr 
minds upon business of more importance, So, ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by Anuie, Bella set off in 
quest of empioyment. 
“Tshould think it would be very humiliating to 
go to a strange place and ask for work, especeally 
if you are refused. [don’t think my proud apicit 
would submit to such a method.” 

“We don’t kdow what we can do until we are 
put to the test,” answered Bella. “I used to be of 
the same opinion of yoursel!, but I soon became 
accustomed to it, and now would not shrink fromm 
the task. However, I have not been Put to the 
test lately, for Lucy and I have received Bteady 
employment from the same store for more than 
threo years; and as they always furnish us with 
custom work, we have as much as we can do with- 
out seeking employment elsewhere. But here we 
are at the store. By the bye,” continued she, as 
they entered a crowded office, “I forgot it was 
pay-duy, or I should have waited till to-morrow.” 
“ Pay-day! what is that, for pity’s sake? I ney 
er heard of such a thing,” said Annie. 

“ Why, you dear little goose, do you Suppose we 
work for nothing? Every store has a day set 
apart expressly as a pay-day; and unless the work- 
ers are there to receive their wages, they would he 
obliged to wait until the next week. The employ- 
ers are obliged to do this to avoid confusion; if 
they paid every one when they chose to brin 
home their work they would be kept buay all the 
time, and have to neglect their own business; but 
by resorting to this system, all confusion is avoid. 


They had now entered a large tailor establish- 
ment in Broadway, the lower room of which was 
crowded to the door with eager faces waiting for 
the pittance that to some was their all, From the 
rear of the store Annic had a fine opportunity o 
watch the girls as they exhibited their work and 
receiving their wayes, departed, making room for 
others. Some poorly-clad women, errrying heavi- 
ly-laden baskets, poured out their contents, and if 
the worl: was done properly, received a paltry sum 
that hardly kept body and soul together; or if, as 
in some cases, their work was not done properly, 
were turned off with only half tho usual wages, 
and without the promise of more work. 

_‘‘ What have they in their baskets?” asked An- 
nie. 

“Common under-clothes which are to be sent 
South; some of them shirts for which they re- 
ceive but 6 cents apieve, and are obliged to work 
hard to make two aday; but they are poor sewers, 
and not capable of doing better work; so they are 
oblized to take what they can get.” 

“Those richly-dressed ladies are rich, I sup- 
pose,” whispered our country cousin, glancing at 
two pretty girls, rejoicing in flounces and gay 
flowers. 

“Yes, they are about as rich as Tam; they are 
obliged to earn their own living, but wish to con- 
yey the idea that they are ladies of leisure. All 
they carn they put upon their backs; dressing ul- 
ways in the height of the fashion, and laying noth- 
ing aside for arainy day. But, however, that is 
none of my business; they can do as they choose 
with their own carnings,” observed Bella, as the 
said ladies received a handsome little sum, and 
flounced gracefully out of the store as if they were 
the ones aud employers instead of being the em, 
ployed.” 

Now, Miss Carter, I will attend to your caso, 
How much indebtedness is there charged tomy 
account on your behalf,” exclaimed the polite cut- 
ter, after bidding Bella good morning, and re- 
ceiving an introduction to Annie. E 
“Tam sorry to say, Mr. French, that you do not 
owe me any money. I wish that you did owe mea 
few doliars, for, since | have wasted so much time 
during the summer, my funds are well-nigh ex- 
usted, and I have called to solicit employment, 
promising to keep steady at it when 1 once begin; 
but perhaps you will not have any vests for Lucy 
and J, we have been so remiss in attending your 
orders.” 

“Oh, no fear of that, Miss Carter; we always 
reserve work for our best hands, even if they are 
away along time. Here are three splendid vests, 
one of them a white satin, which I have kept ex- 
pressly for you; knowing, as you wore in the city, 
that you would cull for them. The white one is 
for a bridegroom, and must be done by toanonow 
afternoon. You will not disappoint us, I hope, 2 

“ Oh, no, sir, you can trust me; I will havo it in 
the store before noon, to-morrow. Good mom- 
ing.” And receiving a small package, Bella, fol- 
lowed by Annie, left the store. 

On their way up Broadway whom should they 
meet but Charlie Wentworth. It was the first 
une they had seen him, and of course Charlie ex- 
pressed great pleasure in meeting them so anex- 
ctedly, while the girls felt no less happy, though 








“T am real gind I met you; I have so much to 


tell you about my enjoyment in the country, and 
rl, if this is the way | the way I have employed my time since m peur 
I will have to teach {and I want to hear how Annie likes New York, for 


ri 
they do at Glenwood think 


up with the larks.” rs 
“So we are, aunt Mary; but as there are no} your permi: 
larks here, they could not awaken us with their | wherever y 
morning lays. 


rest of you were sound asleep.” 














ion, 





answered in her own frank way, 


: 3 
“Poor child, I forgot you were not accustomed | you aie not behind the rest of your sex. 
to such music as we are; but you willsoon become nM A 
use to it and will scarcely realize there is so much | lie was on her Jips, and a tinge of 8) 
noise in the street, But come, breakfast is ready, | her check as sho thought of the content of 
alter which the girls waut to show you a portion | package? But it was only for a moment, 
of the city.” 


Jan ye 6] if, for a moment, 
Can you blame Bella, if, for Hemme'mantied 


you bi manners. I thought you wei vays }country girl as you are, you have no doubt seen 
up th rears meas many thibes that have astonished you. Now, with 
I would be happy to escort you 
you are going, if I am not intrndivg. 
Besides, in the country, we retire | And, Miss Bella, let me carry your package. ape 
early, 50 We are ready to rise at au curly hour; | sume you have been shopping; for I know 


but the confusion kept me awake until after the {dies havo s mania for overhauling arti 


icles, and 
buying many things they do not necd, and I judge 


a white 
f that 


and she 
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“No, Mr. Wentworth, we have not been shop- 


“And shall I stand aside and let others win the 


ing this time, Perhaps I ought to tell you that} prize I covet? No, I will use my utmost endeav- 
acy and J are poor girls, and are obliged to earn] ors to win her love, lest one more worthy than I 


our own living by working on vests. That pack- 
aye explains the mystery; it only contains work 
that must be turned into money by my own indus- 
try hefure I cun hope to go shopping.” 

“* Well, Ladmire your motive; and would much 
rather consider as iny friends ladies who have in- 
dependence enough to work for themselves, than 
idle, poor girls who waste their time while their 
fathers and brothers are toiling hard to keep up 
an appearance of wealth.” é : y 

Whcther these were really his sentiments, or in- 
tended os 2 compliment, Bella did not know; but 
the words made her more contented. By this 
time they had reached home, and Chariic lett 
them, promising to call in the evening. 

Evening came and with it Charlie, but not alone; 
Mr. Moore accompanied him, und said he was 
happy to find the ladies in such good health and 
spirits after their long journey. Whether the 
girls were particularly entertaining, or Mrs. Carter 
extremely kind, I will not venture to say; but cer- 
tain it is, many an evening found the gentlemen 
in that cozy little parlor, surrounded by laughing 
girls, while all the party scemed happy, when each, 
by song or jest, contributed to the enjoyment of 
the others. As the evenings grew long, and the 
different places of amusement were opsued, after 
their day’s work was done our party would often 
be fonud in u box at the theatre, or listening to the 
strains of splendid music as it soared to the dome 
of the opern. 

Lucy and Bella were intelligent girls. Though 
the greater purt of their time was confined to their 
sewing, they still found leisure to cultivate their 
minds; and though their accomplishments were 
few, they possessed a knowledge of useful things 
for which a gay belle would sigh in vain, unless 
she applied herself’ closely to stu Bella had a 
good ear for music, and after listening entranced 
to the almost divine music at the opera or concert 
room, would return home and play piece after 
piece with a degree of pefection that many would 
not attain after many years of practice; yet when 
Jooking at printed music she could scarcely tell one 
note from another. Lucy was a sweet singer, and 
though her voice was not loud, it had a richness 
that one loved to hear. She had taken one quar- 
ter’s lessons on the piano, and by dint of hard 
practice had learned enough to accompany herself 
in simple songs, which, when joined by Annie’s 
fine alto voice, was equal to the singing of any 
amateur. 

Mr. Moore and Charlie both had fine voices, and, 
as the evenings wore away with practising new 
songs, many a listener would congregate on the 
sidewalk to drink in the melody, 

So a mouth wore pleasantly away, and then An- 
nic, pleased as she had been with her visit, was 
obliged to return home, for in that quiet couutry 
place her parents sadly missed her cheerful com- 
panionship. Again the parting hand was given, 
and Annie lett, promisiug to be with them New 
Year's, when their house would be open to receive 
the calls of their gentlemen friends. After Annie’s 
departure Lucy and Sella confined themselves 
more closely to their work than they had done 
heretofore, and soon had the satisfaction of be- 
holding plentiful stores filling their cxhausted 
purses. 











Chapter VIE.—stephen Moore. 
“Gay was the love of paradise he drew 





And pictured in his fancy ; lie did dwell 
‘Upon It till it had a lite; he threw 
A tint of heaven athwart it. Who can tell 


Tne yearnings of his heart, the charin, the spell 

‘That bound him to that vision?" “‘Penctvat. 
TEPHEN MOORE was what the world calls a 
self-made man; left at an early age fatherless, 
he took upon himself the support of his moth 
He remembered the time when the family circle 
had been one unbroken band of love; but a sad 
change had come; two light-hearted boys and 
a golden-haired sister. had been snatched by the 
grim messenger and laid below the green sod. 
‘Then a kind father had left bim, a boy of fourtcen, 
the sole companion and guardian of his gricf- 
stricken mother. He entered a wholesale store as 
an errand boy, and by his engaging munners wou 
the confidence and esteem of his employers. Step 
by step he entered @ higher position, as opportun- 
ty offered, until, at the opening of our story he 
was junior partner in oue of the largest finns in 

New York. 

He was now a bachelor of thirty, and as yet had 
found none on whom to bestow his heart and for- 
tune. In vain had manocuvering mammas and 
lovely daughters smiled upon him; he was aiwiys 
polite in their society, but with an air of indiffer- 
ence he received their attentions. 

“Why did he not marry?” some little beanty 
would meditate. ‘‘ He certainly was in a position 
to do so; a member of a wealthy firm, the senior 
partner of which contemplated retiring and leav- 
ing the entire business at his disposal. To besure, 
be was not handsome, but there was such an in- 
nate goodness about him that he was quite capti- 
vating; and then he was so affablo and entertain- 
ing, so polite and gentlemanly without being at all 
foppish; he was truly a prize that eny girl in his 
circle might be proud 10 win.” And arraying 
themselves gracefully in becoming attire aud love- 
ly smiles, they would mect him. Surely, his heart 
must have been stone not to have melted beneath 
the warmth of their fascinations. 

Totell the truth, he had been so much occupied 
with his business that he had not thought of mar- 
rying, and was, as it were, so completely wedded 
to the interest of the firm that he did uot dream 
that the smiles so lavishly bestowed upon hi 
were more than other gentlemen received. During 
the summer of which we have spoken he was 

travelling through the country on business for the 
firm, when, stopping at Glenwood by appointment 
with Charlie, he formed an acquaintance with 
Annie Grayson and her charming cousins, with all 
of whom he was captivated. Indeed, he hardly 























shoulu step into the field.” 

But he need not have been 60 fearful of losing 
her; Luey spurned coquetry, and goin to the op- 
posite extreme, was rather too retiring in her man- 
uer. With acool grace peculiarly her own she 
received attentions offered her, so that gentlmen 
would smile and pass a few pleasant words with 
her, and knowing she would not flirt, but rather 
looked upon their vain flattcries and attentions 
with an air of contempt, they would leave her and 
seek more congenial companionship. So Mr. 
Moore had the ticld entirely to himself; there was 
no rival to excite his jealons feelings, and he be- 
came exclusive in his attteutions to her, while Lu- 
ey recived those marks of affection with a warmth 
of fecling sho had never before experienced. 

As the days grew shorter, and winter set in with 
all its accustomed fierceness, while all without was 
blight and dreariness, within all was warmth and 
cheerfulness, for away down in her heart was that 
one deep, mysterious love, a sentiment to which 
she had heretcfore been a stranger; and as she 
thought that evening would find him at her side, 
can you wonder that a thrill of pleasure ran 
through her frame, and left a rich glow upon her 
cheeks and a smileon her lips? Oh, love! who can 
fathom it? Itis so easy to love father and mother 
and friends, because it springs up with our birth; 
but when arrived to years of maturity o stranger 
appears, and a feeling different from any we have 
ever experienced gocs out to him, and he, the ac- 
quaintance of a month, perhaps, becomes the all 
pervading object of our heart’s deepest love; even 
excelling the love we have borne father and moth- 
er. It needs an abler pen than mine to descant on 
this subject; but can the most talented writer fully 
describe the yearning and love of' ou soul for an- 
other? 

Slowly the conviction came home to Lucy’s 
heart that she was loved by one of nature’s uoble- 
men. She saw it in his delicate attentions and 
jove-heaming eyes; she heard it in the truthful 
compliments that reached her ear, and were trea- 
sured up for joyfal remembrance; and she felt his 
deep love in her own heart as its chords vibrated 
harmoniously to the tunes he played upon it. 
When she did fully realize the bliss, a feeling of 
happiness crept over her that lent a deeper tone of 
cheerfulness and a brighter smile to her already 
full cupof joy. Need we tell ou, then, that when 
the all-important question was propounded, she 
answered to his satisfaction; aud like o dutiful 
daughter referred him to her m: 5 telling him 
that she would abide by her decision. 

Mrs. Carter was but too willing to receive sucha 
son; 80, with tearful eyes, but w happy heart, she 
blessed them, and bade them be happy whilo they 











might. 
Ayear afier their acquaintance there was a wed- 
ding in the B—— street church, and_the happy 


couple were Mr. Moore and our gentle Lucy. An- 
nie Grayson and Bella were the bridesmaids, and 
not more happy looked the bride than our dear 
young friends, as they marched up the broad aisle 
leaning on the arm of their own chosen oncs. 
Then followed a short wedding tour, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore removed to a prettily-furnished house 
in the upper part of the city. By special request 
of the bridegroom, Mra. Carter and Bella took up 
their abode in his family; Mrs. Carter continuing 
to be housekeeper, while Bella should be her sis- 
ter’s waiting-maid and attendant—so he laughing- 
ly arranged matters—and they were perfectly con- 
tent with the ordeal; Bella declaring it would be 
No great task to wait on such a gentle sister, while 
Mrs. Carter observed she was too happy to gain 
such an exceedingly good son to offer any ohjec- 
tions. Stephen returned the compiiment by say- 
ing— 

Tam as%unch indebted as yourself, for have I 
not gained a mother who is worthy the sacred 
name belonging to my own deceased parent? Ir 
will be no hardship to call mother one who so ful- 
ly deserves the name.” 

‘That was a happy family circle foratime. To 
the married ones, life flowed smoothly on; their 
love did not wane with the honeymoon, but shone 
brighter each day they lived together. True, each 
had faults which before marriage were not percep- 
tible, but each resolved to bear quietly their little 
grievances, and retain the confidence that each felt 
for the other; and as they grew older they realized 
that they were not merely one flesh, but their 
souls were knit together in a bond of love that 
only death could sever. 











Chapter VIII.—-Fond Hearts Severed. 
s-Dut then to parts fo part when Time 
Has wreathed his tireless wings with flowers, 
‘And spread the richness of'a clime 
Of fairy o'er this land of ours. 
“rwas bitter, then, to rena the heart 
With the sad thoughts that we must part; 
And like some low and mournful spell 
Yo whisper but one word, farewell !"" 
BOUT a month after the wedding, Charles en- 
tered the new home, and after spending a few 
sin lively chat with the other members of 
the family, sought Bella, who was in the parlor 
awiting his arrival. 
“Good evening, Charley; but what ails you? 
You look so pale and careworn, are you ill?” 
“No, not ill in body, but ill at ease in mind. I 
have something to communicate that has made 
me, and will make you feel sad; but [ think it will 
result in good to us both,” observed Charlie, seat- 
ing himself on the sofa by Bella’s sid >. 
“Mr. Black,” continued he, after a moment's 
silence, “has for a long time had his mind fixed 
upon establishing a branch office in California, and 
he has singled me out, as being the most capable 
of his clerks, to undertake the business. He men- 
tioned it to me nearly two months ago, but I did 
not decide to accept his offer until a few days since, 
and conseuted to go on his terms, As he wishes 
me to leave in the next vessel that goes to Sun 
Francisco, I shall be kept very busy making neces- 
sary preparations, and have come to tell you of 





knew which most to admire, Annie, with her] some of the arrangements.” 


frank manner and original speeches, or her more 


“Oh, Charley! do you mean what you say? 


quiet cousin, Lucy Carter; but in the solitude of] Will you go away off there and struggle for a Jiv- 


his own room, in communing with his heart, Lucy | ing, when you already 
Her quict, unobtrusive] you here?” excl 


gained the ascendancy. 


have enough to support 
imed Bella, through her tears, 





munners were so different from those of girls with | and trembling with excitement, 


whom he had met, and her disposition seemed so 


“True, my dear girl, I can support myself, but I 





amiable and loving that he thought the man who | expect some day to take a wife, and six hundred a 


won her would be happy being. 





year is a small pittance to support a wife us she 


should be supported. If I remain hero it will be 
years before [ can hope to realize my dreams; and 
as Mr. Black’s offer is extremely good, I think it 
advisable for me to accept it.. He says I shall cs- 
tablish the business there, and if both parties are 
satisfied, at the expiration of the term, [ shall be 
admitted as one of the firm; and as { have no cap- 
ital to invest [ think it would be very foolish for 
me to decline such a kind offer. I shall probably 
be gone not more than three or four years; oud as 
we are both still very young, we can the more 
readily wait for each other. The only regret I 
have in leaving is that you will feel my loss, snd I 
will not be here to comfort you; but, dear Bella, 
may we not be hopeful? 1f I succeed, may I not 
hope to claim your band on my return?” 

“T have told you, Charlie, that [ would willing- 
ly be your wife. I wish not wealth nor honor; I 
have ‘always been poor; and can I not as well 
make vests and support myself after inariage as 
before? I could earn u good deal that way; and 
then we should be so happy, for you would hy 
near me.” 

“ But, my dear girl, byno means could I submit 
to that. For the very reason that your hands have 
so faithfully earned the bread for sour mouth 
would I place you in a position above want; and 
the only way I shall be able to do so is to run my 
luck with others. So do not be discouraged. or de- 
spondent; there is a way open for me, and bright- 
er days in store for us both.” And drawing the 
weeping girl toward him, he spoke encouraging 
words, while his own heart was very heavy. 

Two weeks afterwards all preparations were 
completed; the last good bye had been uttered; 
the parting hand given, and Charles stepped on 
board the ship that was to convey him many long 
miles from the girl he loved as his own life. 

At this tine the California mania raged at its 
greatest height. Every man, old or young, imag- 
ined heaps of gold flowing into their coffers with- 
out an effort. Men in thriving business sold out, 
thinking they would greatly improve their pros- 
pects by leaving a lucrative employment and 
grasping at air. Mechanics spent their all in pro- 
curing an outfit; and leaving wives and little ones 
to struggle with poverty as best they might, 
sought the golden shore. Alas! how few that hur. 
vied toward the setting sun ever realized their 
dream. Oh, gold! thou art oftencr a curse than 
a blessing to poor, frail humanity. 

Among the panic-struck was Mr. Black, Charles’s 
employer; knowing him to be the most trustwor- 
thy and honorable of all his clerks, he had singled 
him out, and he would not be content until Charles 
had promised to carry out his pet idea. 

Charles had but few lonely hours on that pas- 
sage out, for among the crowded lists of passen- 
yers there were several young men of his own age 
and station, with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship; and when a feeling of homesickness crept 
over him, he would join his companions, and con- 
trive some method by which to kill time. But it 
was a long voyage, after all, and his patience he- 
came well-nigh exhausted. Three long months 
were they tossed about by old ocean’s waves, and 
then the good ship dropped anchor at San Fran- 
cisco. 

“And this is is to bo my home for many a tong 
year,” thought Charles as he stepped on shoie 
and regarded with an air of contempt the ricketty 
houses which comprised the city of the West; and 
following the course of his companions he arrived 
at a small house over whivh a sign was swayed by 
the winds, on one side of which, in flaming colors, 
he read, “The United States Hotel,” while on the 
other were dirty miners sifting the gold dust, or 
eagerly grasping the piles before them. 

* At this hotel will [ take up my quarters at pres- 
ent, at least, until Ican look about the city and 
become better acquainted with its environs,” said 
he, inwardly, as he followed the crowd into the 
largest room on the first floor, and that room 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 











Chapter IX.---A New Character. 
“ Yea, woman's love isa holy lizht, 
And when ‘tls kindled ne'er can die; 
It lives, though treachery and Flight 
"Yo quench its constanéy may ty; 
Like ivy where to cling “tls seen, 
It wenrs an everlasting green." 
I a cosy little office far removed from the city’s 
din was the young physician of Greenbush rap- 
idly pacing the floor. He was a fine-looking 
young man, apparently about twenty-eight years 
of age, with an intellectual look resting upon his 
countenance that proclaimed deep study. Some- 
thing more important than usual ruffied his mind 
to-night, for he would walk hurriedly back and 
forth, while a sound very like a sigh would issue 
from his lips. Perhaps he had upon his bands 
some extremely difficnit case, and the parties were 
likely to die, thereby hurting his repntation; or 
perhaps he bad been unable to collect some of the 
bills that were still standing. But I think it was 
something far different, for, stopping in his walk, 
and sinking with an air of exhaustion in one of the 
easy office chairs, he fell into a reverie, 
“Well, Will Tyler, I did not know you were 
such a fool. Here the prettiest girl in Glenwood 
has accepted an offer and is going to be married, 
if report speaks truly, and [ have not mude one 
effort to win the girl I love better than my life. 
but I will be a fool no longer. To-morrow [ shall 
vo to her and decide my fate, and if whatI have 
heurd be true, ah, woe is me!” 
The next afternoon found William Tyler scated 
in his gig, and driving rapidly towards the village 
of Glenwood. As he passed the groups of villa- 
gers—with most of whom he was acquainted—he 
merely tipped his hat, and drove along without 
slackening his pace until he reined up at uncle Mil- 
lard Greyson’s door. 
“Why, Will Tyler, what has brought you here 
this time of day?” exclaimed Annie, as she an- 
swered his bold knock at the door, “ Did father 
send for you to prescribefor mc? I don’t look like 
one in a decline, do 1?” 
“Oh, no, Annie, you never looked healthier or 
happier in your life than you do now; and I came 
to make a friendly not a professional call, and con- 
gratulate you on your approaching marriage.” 
“My mariage! Well, that’s rich,” said she, 
while she fairly shook with laughter. “This is 
the first time I have heard that I was to be mar- 
ried; you know it takes two to make a bargain of 
that kind, and I have not as yet seen the man who 
would accept such a budget of fun and freedom as 














Iam. Texpect to be an old maid, and kecp house 
when mother is too old to attend to it. But tell 
me where you heard such an outlandish report.” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Tyler, with a fecling of relief, 
“yesterday I was called to visit a patient at Green- 
bush, and while there I heard a remark between 
two young ladies, in which your name was used. 
They said they had been invited, and expected to 
attend your wedding, which was to take place on 
the 16th, at Plymouth street church.” 

“Your ears were only about half open, or you 
would not have made such a mistake. I have re- 
ceived invitation cards to attend the church you 
have mentioned at tho time stated; but the happy 
bride, instead of being your humble servant, is 
Anni Gleason, an old school friend of mine.” 

“ Now the mystery is solved, and I am heartily 
glad that it is not you.” 

“Why, did [ ever hear such impudence? I sup- 
pose you think I am not worth marrying, and so 
were glad that none of your friends caught a ter- 
magant,” said Annie glancing at his smiling face; 
but in that quick glance she read an expression 
that she had not observed before, and turned her 
head aside to hide her blushes. 

“No, Annie, I was glad because I was foolish 
enough to think the heart that had not been given 
to another might possibly become mine. Annie, it 
was a great relief to me to hear that you were not 
engaged; and I have come expressly to see if you 
would engage yourself tome. I have loved you 
for a long time, Annie, but only refrained from 
asking your love in fear that you would turr me 
away, as you had many another more worthy than 
L. Do you love me, Annie, well enough to become 
my wite?” exclaimed he, taking her hand, and 
looking as exquisitely loving as lovers generally 


lo. 

“Yes, William, 1 can answer frankly, I do love 
you; and unasked gave my heart into your keep- 
ing when you were yeta little boy. That is the 
reason I have turned others away—because I had 
no heart to givethem. I did not wish to win their 
love and then discard them, but told them at the 
outset that I did not wish their attentions. Before 
you went away I pictured myself as your com- 
panion, unmaidenly as it may seem to you; but 
dearly have [ paid for my rashness in the anguish 
I felt that perhaps my love was unrequited.” 

Much longer they sat and talked, until Aunt 
Greyson came in to sce what kept Annie so long in 
the parlor; and Annie answered that Will Tyler 
was old cnough to speak for himself. 

Mr. Tyler’s faim joined Uncle Millard’s, so that 
in childhood William and Annic were often play- 
mates, and grew up together, But when he was 
eighteen he went to college; since which time ho 
had graduated and settled ina village some dis- 
tance from Glenwood, so that they but seldom met. 
But Cupid had not remained idle; in their mect- 
ings there had been a word, a look that had ex- 
pressed moro than either was willing to admit, 
and each felt that love which they feared was un- 
requited. Dr. Tyler was now in good practice, 
and had often thought of going to Aunie and de- 
claring his love, but as often he remembered her 
manner of speaking, and dreading a repulse, had 
decided not to go, until the accidental remark, 
dropped by two careless girls, opened his eyes and. 
brought him to his senses, 

Now was there busy times at Glenwood. Asa 
doctor’s bride, Annie must have a wardrobe be- 
fitting a lady iu her station; so the milliners and 
mautau-makers were kept busy for many wecks. 
It became the town’s talk—among the female por- 
tion at least—that that homely little witch was go- 
ing to be married at last, and to handsome Dr. 
Tyler, too; they did not see what there was in her 
to admire. But the happy couple carcd not ior 
the sneers of envious ones, aud attended quietly to 
their own business. Annio wrote to Bella, re- 
questing her to come without delay aud ussist her 
with her sewing, and also be her bridesmaid, 

Bella was gladof any excitement that would 

drown the sorrow at ber own heart, and willing- 
ly entered into Annic’s plans. It was now a year 
since Charlie’s departure; and though she constan- 
ly received letters, fraught with love and solici- 
tude, which she treasured up as mementoes, yet 
she yearned for his presence. 
At the wedding, which took place on Thanks- 
giving eve, a great many frucsts were assembled. 
from Greenbush and Glenwood, while New York 
was represented by our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Carter. Happily the evening 
wore away, and the hours were begianing to 
creep toward morning before the last guests had 
departed. . Then the happy bride and groom bid 
adieu to frieuds, and started on their wedding 
tour. A few weeks intervened, when they re- 
tarned, and Annie entered the thriving village of 
Greenbush, and was singled out as the Dr.’s lady, 
Annie liked her new home exceedingly well; she 
was so near her mother’s that the doctor could 
drive her home at any time, and call for her in the 
evening. Her happy disposition soon won her 
many friends, and the house rang with her laugh- 
ter, that seemed ‘not at all subdued by the cares 
she had assumed. 











Chapter X.---A Bitter Disappointment, 
* Low cheap 

Is genuine happiness, and yet how dearly 

Do we ull pay for its base counterfeit ; 

‘We fancy wants which to supply we daro 

Danycr and death; enduring the privation 

Of all fre nuture offers in her bounty, 

To attuin that which, in Its full fruition, 

Brings but satiety Banner. 
CHARLES WENTWORTH suecceded better than 

his fondest hopes had ever dared to dream; he 
had stocked a small store with goods, and had 
daily a large number of customers, which, exorbit- 
ant as articles were in their prices, found willing 
purchasers. The poor dependant clerk of year 
ago was uGW & prosperous merchant; for Mr. 
Black, according to his promise, had been pleased 
with Charles’s efforts, and taken him as partner, 
and he now had the satisfaction of reading on a 
black sign painted in golden letters, his name 
coupled with that of his worthy friend, Mr. Black. 
And now, having completed all arrangements, and 
feeling confident that he could fora while leavo 
his business in the hands of a trustworthy clerk, 
he had determined to return to his native state 
and claim the heart and hand of the girl who had 
ever been uppermost in his mind. He had accord- 
ingly despatched a letter to Bella, informiug her 
that she might expect him bv the return of the 
BEE PAGE 390. 


















































































































Original. 
GIVE ME KISSES. 


Gye me kisses, give me kisses 

From those cherry lips of thine; 

Crimson uot thy cheeks with blushes, 
Let the biame—the bliss be mine. 

Theu refuse me vot. sweet maiden, 
Grant one little kiss to me; 

From those lips, with honey laden ; 
DN) return it back to thee. 





Give me kisses warm and tender, 
- Don't refuse. my maiden eweet; 
Kissing thee may Jove engender, 
Loving thee Were fair and meet. 
Then retuse me not, dear maiden. 
Grant one uectar-kiss to me 
From thy rosy lips, bliss-laden, 
Pil return it sare to thee. 





Give me kisses, give me kisses, 
tf you love, forbid me not; 
For a kiss. *boye all earth’s blisses, 
Tasted once is ne'er forgot. 
Then refuse me not, loved maiden, 
Give one loving kiss to me 
From those cherry lips, bliss-laden, 
And Dl give a score to thee! 
J. A. C. O'Conor. 











THE CHILD OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


AS the tourist in Scotland pursues his way 
LX. northward the object of general interest is the 
fivid of Culloden, where the English gained a vic- 
tory over Charles Edward, the Pretender, the son 
of Edward the LIL, and terminated the attempts of 
the Scots to re-establish the Stuart family on the 
throne, The heath is about four miles from Inver- 
ness. About thirty miles from Inverness is Elgin, 
a royal boruuzh (or as we should call it) the comn- 
ty town of Morayshire. On entering the beautiful 
town the eye ack by two luge buildings as 
umong the chief objects of inter They are 
wholly unlike in appearance, and ayes passed away 
between the building of the first and 
they are connected by a golden chain of circ! 
stances which display God’s providence in a won- 
derful and beautiful manner. They prove how 
God can raise up the humblest creature to per- 
form the works which the strong und able have 
not done. It is a beautiful and encouraging 
thought, that the mighty God, who would, if it 
pleased him, send a legion of angels to do his bid- 
ding, often choses a lowly child, and gives him 
the power and privilege. Now listen to the story 
of the old cathedral and the new Anderson Insti- 
tute. 

The ruins of the-old Elgin Cathedral have stood 
in soletan grandeur for many hundred years. It 
was a splendid Romish Ciurch before the Refor- 
mation, but after that, when men returned to 
purer and simpler faith, it was suffered to fall to 
decay. There stand now only the four huge walls, 
unroofed long ago by the hand of time. They are 
eighty feet or more in height, and so broad upon 
the top that a carriage could be driven upon them. 
The stones of the wall and floor are covered with 
rich moss; grass long and rank hangs from the 
crevices and stands up between the flags and the 
interior. There is a niche in one of the side walls 
containing a stone or marbie front, some seven or 
eight feet long, which was used in those days for 
baptismal purposes. George IV., then King of 
England, wished to preserve the ruin if pos: ble. 
Ie ordered all the chinks which old Time had 
made in the walls repaired, the gates to be replaced 
by new ones, aud aman to be kept on the premises 
to prevent reckless boys, or the lovers of antiqui- 
ties from marring the relic of the olden time. 

‘Not far from this ruin stands the Anderson In- 
stitute, a home for the aged, and for friendless 
children. It is spacious, built of hewn freestone, 
and not unlike in architecture to the New York 
city hall. It was built in the beginning of the 
present ceniury, under singular circumstances. 

More than a hundred years ago there wandered 
through the streets of Elgin, begging from door 
to door, and lodging wherever she’ could, a poor, 
homeless idiot. There was not at that time any 
home for such unfortunate creatures in all that 
region, but she was pitied, and fed, and sheltered 
by the good people of the town for many long 
years. So great was her passion for wandering, 
that often, in the si st storm, she refused the 
offered shelter, aud tacing the wind and rain, with 
her hair flying and garments wet, would make her 
harmless visits, always quiet and smiling. Some- 
tines for weeks she would make the old cathedral 
her home, carrying thither the food she begged by 
day, and making her bed in the font, in the wall. 
Such was the life of the “ puir daft lassie,” as she 
was called. 

Very early one morning two boys in scareh of a 
stray lamb came to town, and strolled into the old 
cathedral, There they found the poor idiot talk- 
ing aud laughing aloud to a bright little babe that 
lay in the font. The buys soon spread the news, 
aud soun benevolent ladies hastened to the spot to 
rescue the poor little stranger from so rude a 
nurse. But the poor senseless mother wept when 
she saw them lest they should take it from her, 
for she knew enough to love her child. It ap 
peared to be a fine healthy child a fow weeks old, 
nnd it seemed hard to go away and leave it in such 
ahome. They tried to induce her to give it up, 

but she only pressed it closer to her heart and 
wept like a child, They then urged her to go with 
them, but she suspected it was to get possession of 
her child, and would not stir. So it was decided 
to let her keep it, and see that she was provided 
for. 
Time passed, and the “ daft lassie” and the 
“ puir bairne” found a welcome at almost every 
house, whether a cottage or a mansion. But when 
the bright little fellow was three years old it was 
thought wrong to Ict him grow up a vagrant, and 
ho was taken from his mother and put into the 
care of some one who was paid by tho people of 
the town.. When he was old enough he was sent 
10 school, and his only friend was soon forgotten 
by him, Not long after this the poor mother 
ceased her wandering and found her rest in the 
grave. The boy rapidly guined in knowledge, and 
Enjoyed the good will of all around him. From 
childhood he had evinced a strong love of roving, 
the only trait he had inherited fiom his mother. 
‘As he grew, his orderly, quiet lite became irk- 
gome, he enlisted as a drummer in the army, and 
was sent to India, None tried to dissuade him. 
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to care whither he went. But tho eye of his 
Heavenly Father was on him. He marked the 
friendless child; although he was thrown into the 
worst of company, his foot did not slide, nor did 
his early habits give way before the vicious exam- 
ples around him. Bomg very obliging and well- 
disposed, he became a favorite among the sol- 
diers, and was noticed also among the officers. 
When he grew to be a man he was promoted to 
the office of corporal; soon he became a sergeant, 
and after that a captain. About this time the 
British government was extending its claims and 
enlarging its territory in India; as an incentive to 
faithfulness and energy, a share of the booty was 
offered to the soldiers and officers. In this way 
the poor ttish youth (now 4 man) amassed & 
fortune, which, while his brother soldiers squan- 
dered theirs he invested in England. His whole 
life abroad was honorable and upright, He never 
matried, but devoted himself to the interests of 
the army, and after he had reached about middle 
life was promoted to a colonel. This was an un- 
‘usual step in the British army, as the highest sta- 
tions are generally filled by the sons of the nobili. 

But virtue, bravery, and enterprise raised 
him far above many a reckless youth of rank and 
wealth. 

One beautiful summer evening, just before the 
setting of the sun, a plain but elegant equipage 
stopped before the door of the principal hotel in 
Elgm, A middle-aged man, with a military air, 
but a plain citizen’s dress, alighted and engaged 
lodgings for himself and servant. He made in- 
quiries about the old Cathedral, and while supper 
was being prepared, hent his footsteps hither un- 
attended. The appearance of this stranger excited 
the curiosity of some passers by, who, looking in- 
to the entrance a few minutes after, saw him bend- 
ing over the font bathed in tears. They withdrew, 
greatly wondering why a stranger should be so 
deeply moved in such a place. 

In the morning the stranger’s carriage stood be- 
fore the door of the provost, or mayor, and he 
was ushered into the presence of the magistrate. 
His noble appearance was sufficient introduction; 
his stately bearing, his noble brow and slighuy 
figured locks commanded the respect of the pro- 
vost before either his name or his business was 
known. He made inquiries abont the town and 
its various interests, which were all answered. He 
then asked concerning the ruins, and, in reply, the 
magistrate told him its history as far as was 
known, and repeated many old traditions connect- 
ed with it. 

« And what of the font?” asked the stranger. 

« Ah, sir,” replied the other, “ there is connected 
with that a tale of truth, far more touching than 
the improbable traditions of by-gone ages.” And 
he repeated to the stranger the story of the “puir 
daft lassie” and the bairn she cradled in the font 
of the wall. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, calmly, “Iam Ander- 
son, the child of the Cathedral. A desire to see 
the ruin has brought me from the land of my 
adoption, where I would gladly have ended my 
days. I knew the story of my birth, but you have 
given me particulars L never heard before. Iowe 
abeavy debt of gratitude to the town of Elgin, and 
have come to pay it. My poor, vagrant mother, 
the only being that ever truly Joved me, was kind- 
ly fed and sheltered there, They who had mercy 
on us are gong; but there are, no doubt, poor peo- 
ple here, and for them I will provide a home that 
will be an ornament to the town,” 

Invitations to dine with Colonel Anderson were 
sent out ni day to the mayor and leading gen- 
tlemen of Elgin. He then informed them that he 
amassed a fortune abroad, and had returned to re- 
ward the town of Elgin for the charity he had re- 
ceived atits doors. *t Learning that you have no 
orphan asylum,” he continued, “ and no home for 
the aged poor, I intend to form an institution for 
these classes. Ihave received a competency for 
my old age, but the bulk of my property is at 
your disposal for that purpose. It may be called 
by my name, if you choose, for L am not ashamed 
of my poor mother, nor of my lowly birth.” 

‘A site was chosen, and the building of the An- 
derson Institute commenced. The hand that was 
once licld out at every door for a crust was now 
repaying a hundred fold the charity it had re- 
ceived. Upon the font of the building, in bas-re- 
lief, is a group of figures, cut in stone, as large as 
life. Most prominent stands Colonel Anderson, 
with his stately mein, his fine head uncovercd, ex- 
tending both hands. At the rightis an aged man, 
bending over his staff and receiving a loaf of 
bread from his benefacter; on bis left is a group 
of litde children to whom he is holding out a book, 
beautifully signifiying “ Bread for the nged, and 
knowledge for the young.” The building is an 
ornament to the town, a blessing to the poor, and 
a proof of what God can do through the huimn- 
blest means. Colonel Anderson has Jong since 
died; but while that building shall stand, and long 
after the old cathedral shall fall to dust, the story 
of the “daft lassie and her puir bairn,” will be re- 
peated to the children of Elgin. 




















Original. 
ONE YEAR AGO. 


ONS ago! In sad review 

1 dwell on days that were 

Most choice, and yet so chastening, too, 
A long aud onlely year., 


One year ago, her spirit here, 
Shone sweetly ‘mid the gloom 

‘Which ehrouded all we held go dear, 
In our own happy home. 


One year ago, to care and pain 
Licr nature long had known; 
To triends she could not greetagain 
With kind and tender tone. 


One year ago! What various paths, 
Since then, we twain have trod; 

One, a Jove wanderer here below, 
The other, with her God. 


O! when another year lins flown, 
How will the record stand! 

Shall she who loved me greet me home 
In that blest, happy laud? 


Methinke I see her now. to-night, 
Beckouing my steps away ; 
From twelye-month’s gloom to gladsome light 
Gun EL. 





from his purpose, for he had none to love him or 


Of an eternal day. 
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GOD PROTECT THEE, NORA. 


‘But no longer side by side; 
Here our bargues are separating 
On this dashing tide. 
Neath yon moon, whose silver light-gems 
‘Sparkle on exch wavelet crest, 
‘We have pratiled to the starlight 
Ere our eyelids eank to rest. 


Listened to the river’s gladness 
‘Ag it kissed the pebbly shore, 
Then went muimuring to its gulfhome 
Where it met the tempests roar. 
Chased the butterfly at uoontide, 
With its airy pinions gay, Ps 
Round the wild-flowers that were sleeping, 
Ou green banke, their life away. 


But ‘tis past. We're separating, 
O, it fille my heart with pain! 
Separating on life's current, 
Will we ever meet again? 
Yes, Time’s current, driiting onward, 
Bears us to a golden sea, 
On whose shores of holy quiet 
I shall meet again with thee. 


And, amid the stars that charmed us, 
In gay childhood’s hopeful hour, 

We shall kuow the truth of Lieaven, 
Realizing dreams of yore. 

Farewell, heart, with love sincerest, 
Farewell, sister, gentle one, 

God protect thee till life’e current 
Brings us home around his throne. 

ALVARO F. GIBBENB. 





‘THE GOBLIN AND THE HUCKSTER. 


HERE was once a diligent Student who lived in 
@ garret, and was noticed by nobody; there 
was also a thrifty Huckster, who lived upon the 
ground-floor—and the whole house paid him at- 
tention. To him the Goblin attached himself; for 
evory Christmas-eve the Huckster mixed a bowl 
full of fruit-pap, with a great lump of butter melt- 
ed therein! The Huckster knew how to makethat; 
and for that the Goblin staid in the huckster-shop; 
and he was very entertaining. 

One evening the Student came through the inner 
door to buy himself a light and some cheese; he 
had nohody to send, so he went himself. Having 
gotten what he wanted, and paid for it, the Hucks- 
ter and his wife nodded a good-evening to him— 
and she was a woman to whom a nod was as good 
as a wink; she had a regular gift-of-gab. The 
Student nodded likewise, and then suddenly stood 
still an dgazed earnestly at the sheet of paper in 
which the cheese was enveloped. It was one torn- 
out leaf of an old book—one leaf that had not 
Deen destroyed—from a book that was full of poe- 
try. 
“There ie moro of the same sort,” said the 
Huckster; “I gave an old woman some coffee for 
the book. If you will give me two groschen you 
shall have the rest.” 

“Yes,” said the Student, “give me the book in- 
stead of the cheese. I can cat my bread and but- 
ter without cheese. It was_a sin, when the book 
was whole, to tear it up! You are a prosperous 


about poetry than that barrel there !”” 

Now that was not prettily spoken—especially 
against the barrel; but the Huckster Jaughed, and 
the Student laughed; it was spoken ouly in jest. 
Yet the Goblin threatened himself that any one 
should dare to say such things to the master of the 
house—who also sold the very best butter! 

When night came, and the shop was shut, the 
Goblin entered the bed-chamber and took from the 
landlady her gilt-ofgab; she did not want it when 
she slept. And upon whatever object in the shop 
he placed it, that became instantly vocal and talka- 
tive, and spoke its thoughts and its feclings just as 
well as the Jandlady herself. But only one thing 
after another could use it; and that was a good 
precaution, otherwise they would have spoken in 
great confusion, 

‘And the Goblin placed it on the barrel in which 
lay the old newspapers. “Ts it really true,” he 
asked, “ that you do not know what poctry is?” 

“Certainly [do,” answered the barrel. “Poetry 
is something which abides in newspapers, and 
now and then is sold at retail! I might maintain 
that I have more of it in me than the Student has, 
and Iam only an humble Barrel belonging to the 
Huckster.” 

‘And the Goblin placed the gift-of-gab upon the 
cotfee-mill—whew ! how it went! And he laid it on 
the money-box; all were of the sume mind us the 
paper-barrel—and that whereon is the illimitable 
one must respect. 

“ Now I will tell that to the Student!” and with 
these words the Goblin ascended the back stairs 
{quite softly to the garret where the Student lived. 
| He still had a light; and the Goblin peeped through 
the keyhole und saw that he was reading in the 
torn book which he had bought in the shop below, 

But how light it was around him! From out the 
old book shone a clear lustre, which grew into a 
great shaft, rising to a mighty tree, towering on 
high, and spreading its branches over the Student. 
Kvery leaf was fresh; and every flower was a 
beautiful maiden’s face—some with eyes dark and 
lustrous, others marvellously blue and clear; and 
every fruit was a Drilliant star, which sang and 









‘Ah! of such a splendor the little Goblin had 
never yet dreamed, much less seen and examined. 
Je stood on tiptoe, and peeped, and peeped—until 
tho light in the garret went out, The Student blew 


and glorious—a beautiful lullaby to the Student, 
who had lain himself down to rest. 


have not expected! I might remain with the Stu-|17 


whole of the landlady’s gift-of-gab; it had, indeed, 
spoken from one side almost all that was in it, and | § 
stood upright in the notion to turn itself over, in| t 
order to speak the rest from the other side as the | § 
Goblin came in, and ordered the gift-of-gab back | § 
to the Inudlady. 
money-drawer down to the wood-box, formed, for d 


highly, that later, when the Huckster 
Theatre and att criticism from his evening jae 
_Asametisister weare going, al, they were 2m the delusion that it came from 


therein his wisdom and good sense were 

On the instant when the evening light those deny 
from the garret again his spirits retarned; and 
he saw the clear beams of lustre, like strong cables 


man, and a practical man; but you know no more 


warbled wondrously. tv 
which was returned by another that knocked out 


and, had they not 
out his own, and went to bed; but yet the little killed them every one. 


Goblin remained; and still the song resounded soft | for this victory, t ho was ret" 
fell in love with the giant aud marricd him. They 


now travelled far till they met with a bang of rob- 
“Still it is ineffable,” said the Goblin—“ this I | bers. 


dent.” The little man reflected upon it, and_he | Ue was stout and Tong. Wherever the 
was a sensible little man, yet he sighed—* The | all fell before him; but the dw: 
Student hus no need of mo.” And then he went { been killed more than onco. 

back to the Huckster; and it was well he came | d 


back at last, for the Barrel had wasted almost the Jost his leg. n i 
a leg, and an eye, while the giant 


But the whole shop, from the | dwarf, who had by this time grown rnd that ia 


tho time, their opinions after the Barrel; and all} every bat Je you get all the honor and , 


Alone, the Goblin sat no longer moping—ang 


holding him there, he must forth and i 
through the keyhole; and around him overs : 
sense of grandeur, as we feel it on the eternal Toll 
ing sea, when God in the storm rides over it: and 
he burst into tears. He knew not wherefore ki 
wept, but a peculiar feeling of well-doing blended 
itself with his tears. How strangely splendid we; 
it together with the Student to sit under that tree: 
but, alas! that can never happen, and he must con- 
tent himself with the keyhole, and thereat be hay ‘ 
py. There he still stood, upon the cold floor—the 
autumnal wind blows through the garret window; 
it was cold, very cold, but the little one knew that, 
wien the hight Bret shone in the garret, and the 
strains were still floating in the air. 
wis glad! ig air. Ah! then he 

‘ow he came down again to his 5 
and there it was cosy and agrooanles Anand 
cay etmas ove came on, and with it the fruit-pay 
and the great lamp of butter—yes, 8 
snehstee again uppermost! Jee, then, was 
. But in the middle of the night the i 
waked by a terrible alarm, blows aga nee 
window, people calling from without to unfasten, 
and watchmen blowing their horns, A great fire 
had broken out—the strect was all illuminated by 
the flames! Was it in this house, or the nei 2 
bor’s? Where was it! Panic seized them. The 
landlady was so much terrified that she loosed her 
gold ear-rings from her ears, and stuck them in 
her pocket—in order to save something. Tho 
Huckster sprang after his money-box, and theser 
vant girl after her black silk mantilla, (for her 
means aJlowed her such a garment.) ‘Bach one 
would save his best—so also would the Goblin: 
and with a few jumps he was above the stairs 
in the room of the Student, who stood serenely at 
the open window, and contemplated the fire, which 
raged in the neighbor’s house opposite. 6 Gob- 
lin sought upon the table for the wonderful book, * 
thrust it into his red cap, and clasped that with 
both hands. The best treasure of the house was 
saved—and now he ran out, quite out upon the 
roof, aud mounted the chimney. There he sat, in 
the glare of the burning house, with both hands 
grasping his red cap, in which lay the treasure, * 
‘And now he knew the inclination of his heart, to 
which he had listened in the confusion. But, alas! 
the fire went out, and the Goblin had come again 
to his senses—yes— 

“Twill share myself with both of them,” said 
he. “I cannot give up the Huckster, for the sake 
of the Muses!’ 











os 





And that was very humanely spoken. We 
go to the Huckster—for the sake of the Muse?” 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
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HOUGH fate hath sternly bade us part, 
And though each breast is filled with pain, 

And though the burning tear-dropsstart, 
O! dry them, love, we'll meet again. * 
Fond thoughts of thee shall cheer my bresst, 
And soothe the pangs that absence brings; 
My bosom stills its aecp unrest , 
As fancy soars on rial wings 
Back to the spot I dearly love, 
Yo her who hath my plighted ‘faith; 
And though afar trom her I rove, 
Dl ever constant prove till death. 

* * aco . 
Ah! whisper on, thou gentle wind, 
And bear across the dark blue main 
‘This message to my Eveline. 
That soon, oh soon, we’ll meet again. 
‘Aud now good-vight, fuirest of carth, 
The stars are beaming o'er the sea; 
‘And I must seek my donely birth, 
To dream of home, of love and thee. 

O. C. SHIPLEY. 





PRIDE AND POVERTY. 


Ho. little is to be got by attempts to impose 
upon the world in coping with our betters. 
uch as are poor and will associate with none bat 
the rich are fated by those they avoid and despised 
by those they follow. Unequal combinations are 
always disadvantageous to the weaker side— the 
rich baving the pleasure and the poor the incon- 
veniences that-result from them. 

Once upon a time a giant and 2 dwarf were 
friends and kept together. They made « bargain 
that they would never forsake each other, but go 
seek adventures. The first battle they fought was 
against two Saracens; and the dwarf, who was 
very courageous, dealt one of the champions & 
most angry blow. It did the Saracen very little 
injury; who, lifting up his sword, fairly struck off 
the poor dwarf’s arm. He was now in a wofal 
plight; but the giant coming to his assistance, in 
a sliort time left the two Saracens dead on the 
plain, and the dwarf cut off the dead man’s head 
out of spite. Then they travelled on to another 
adventure, This was against three bloody-minded 
Satyrs, who wero carrying away @ damsel in dis- 

Tho dwarf was not quite so fierco now a8 
3 but for all that, struck the first blow, 





bef 


his eye; but the giant wus soon up with them, 
fied, would certainly shave 
They were all very joyful 
‘and the damsel who was rewevt 


































The giant for the first time was foremoat 


now, but the dwarf was not far behind, The bat 
jant came 


art had like to have 
‘At last tho victory 
eclared for the two adventurers; but the dwarf 
‘The dwarf was now Without an arm, 
was without & 
jungle wound. Upon which be cried out to his lit- 
Jc companion, “ My little hero, this 2s glorious 
port; ler us get one victory quore, and then We 
hall have honor forever.” No,” cries the 
ser; “NO, 





eclure off; PH fight no more; for 








paid bim so much respect, and admired him so b 





ut ail the blows full upon ine.” 
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Original. 
THE DYING YEAR. 


NN the highlands.and the lowlands, 
From the meadow and the plain, 
From the eunrise until sunset 
Comes » melancholy strain 
Like the moaning of one dying 


In great agony and puin. u 


From the halls of mirth and banquet 
Where soft music thrilled the ear, 

Now is heard the tones of sorrow 
Aud is geen the burning tenr; ‘ 

Pale fhe cheek once bright with sunshine, 
‘Aud darking all the heart held dear. 


The tall trees have shed their plumage, 
Notu leaflet is seen flying; 
Not a songster trom the valley 
‘To the wind’a deep tones replying, 
Aud all above, below, around, 
‘Tell us that the year is dying. 


Raise the curtain of the present, 
Glance through the moments past, 

‘And see the many silent tomb-s(ones, 
With rigid features grim and ghast, 

Pointing where our hopes are buried, 
‘And, where we musi rest at Inst. 





In this place of peace and silence, 
Where at night the angele soar, 
Many a star of purest lustre 
Has gone dowu to shine no more, 
And the grave now claims it treasures 
Till the life of time is o'er. 
J. Pay. SMITH. 


THE WIDOW’S RUSE 


T was in the year—but no matter, I have the 
most treacherons memory imayinabic for dates ; 
when Quarz was at Berlin — you, of course, know 
who Quarz was—if you do not ['ll tell you. Ie 
was the celebrated musical composer and musician 
at the court of Frederick the Great, and, by the 
way, taught him the flute. Quarz was the pupil 
of the famous counterpointist, Gasparini; Quarz, 
in short, was the man who, as he was leaving the 
orchestra oue night, heard a ball whistle in his 
ear, ticketed for him by the Spanish ambassador, 
who was in love with a certain marchioness, [can 
assure you the aim was a good one, and the maes- 
tro might well bob his head and wink his eves. 

At the time of which [ was speaking before I 
got into these parentheses, Quarz was forty-one; 
tall and well-made in his person, and of a noble 
and characteristic countenance, which, joined to a 
talent, whose superiority no one could dispute, 
gave him free access to all societies, and caused 
him to be well-received everywhere, He was among 
others, particularly intimate with one Schindler, a 
friend of his youth, who had followed his studies 
almost with the same success. What a blessing 
was such a friend! In his house, after the fa- 
tigues and adulations that every coming day 
brought with it, Quarz pussed his evenings. At 
Schindler’s he sought for a balm to the-wounds 
of envy and jealousy, fortified his mind against 
the caprices of the at, and, above all, he was 
sure to mect with a tribute due to his genius, and 
praises that came from the heart. 

But death laid his cold and _pittiless hand on 
Schindler, and with bis terrible sythe cut that 
knot, which only he could sever. 

No record of the time remains to tell us wheth- 
er Madame Schindler “ lainented him sore.” There 
are some sorrows over which we are forced to 
throw a veil. Perhaps she did, perhaps she did 
not shed a tear — perhaps a flood of t Habit 
and long intimacy are mighty and powerful things. 

Yet, thouzh Schindler was no more, Quarz still 
continued his visits; whether from long custom, 
or particular affection for his lost friend, does not 
appear; and the young widow continued to receive 
him with her accastomed welcome. 

For a considerable time no particular occurrence 
happeued to interrupt their interviews, the motive 
of which seemed to be « mutual consolation. It is 
only by looking closely, and examining events 
with tion, that we cannot discover any dimi- 
nution of affection for poor Schindler; but by de- 
grees he faded from their memory, now 
and then spoke of him, it is true, but less and less 
till at last they ceased to speak of him at all. 
Schindler was allowed to slumber peaceably in his 
cas of wood, was quietly inurned, “ regueiscebat in 

ce, 

For myself, [ can perfectly understand all this. 
Ican sce no necessity for remaining inconsolable at 
an irreparable loss, and can conce 
er than his or hers had they doomed themscly 
eternal regrets, 

Whilst the lamp burns, if ever so fecbly, nour 
ish the time by all means; but when once it is 
extinguished it is a waste of time and common- 
sense to trim or supply it with oi ‘here is an 
old French song that runs thus — 

Quand on est mort, c'est pour long temps.” 


Thus, as I said, Madame Schindler had given up 
weeping, and as every one should have some oc- 
cupation or other, she bethought herself of getting | 

* anew husband in lieu of the old. The idea was } 
nota bad one, Is it not so? With this view she 
employed herself in repairing the disorder of her 
toiles— in smniiing on her visitors —in coqueting 
with then a little, And who can blaine her? [ 
you know mankind as well as [do you must bo 
aware that these things, much as we may despise 
them, go a great way in the world. Depend on it, ' 
that if a woman is simple in her manners, and | 
plain in her dress, and without what most people 
term attectation or coquetry, no one will take the 
trouble of looking tw aut her, 

Madame Schindler’ 
metamorphosis to her own. The veneti: 
had for w whole year been carefully ch 
to let in the day, and were draperied with more 
care and clegance than ever, 
seemed to assume a new life. 
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acquaintances, and more than one guest at a time 
took his seat at her dinner-table. 

Quarz was, ax may he expected, always welcome; 
and he 
might, she was at home to him. 
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‘ house underwent a similar | during a time of pol 


ed, began | tis election. 
ular election is, and how wide of the mark person- 
The very furniture | #1 prejudice and pa 
Tler doors opened | them. 
almost of themselves fo her former friends or new | few most experienced and s 
opinions from those with whom he assoc 





1 this advantage, that come when he | he thinks it will come to pass, All conv 





m her side, and a violent heada 


he. 
auc petit soins,” and did and said all that might 
have been expected of him in such a case. Mad- 
me Schindler went to bed and sent for a physi- 
‘ian. 








headache, and what can that havo to do with your 
anecdote? 

1 Don’t be impaticnt—much. As you shall soon 
hear, 

Quarz was seated by her bedside when the doc- 
tor entered. He felt her pulse, and his lips express- 
ed, by a slight but significant contraction, that he 
entertained no very favorable opinion of her symp- 
toms; whilst Quarz kept his eye constantly fixed 
on her pale countenance, where the fiuger of death 
seemed to have set his fatal seal, Ie was sad and 
motionless, and waited in silence the stern decrees. 
of heaven. But the patient had perceived the evil 
augury of the physician’s eye. 

“TL see,” suid she with a feeble voice, “I see, alas! 
that [um doomed to die. Doctor, [ am grateful 
to you, ad rather know the worst than flatter 
myself with a vain delusion.” 

“Well,” said he, “since [ must—since all the 
aid of medicine is vain, I leave vou, madame.” 
He cast a melancholy glance at Quarz, who was 
now really affected, 

The patient expressed a wish to be alone, and 
Quarz and the doctor retired to an adjoining 
chamber. 

Some minutes afterward they were again sum- 
moned. 

“Joachim,” said the dying lady, addressing 
Quarz; “you perceive that I am_ about to leave 
you. But before [ quit this world—before I take 
my eternal rest, I have one favor to ask of you— 
one only —say, will you refuse it on my death- 
bed 

You may imagine the yeply; Quarz did what 
you or 1 would have done in his place. He prom- 
ised, whatever it might be, to coinply with it. 

“T hoped it would be so,” said the widow, with 
a voice still feebler; “but dared not rely on it. It 
is—that before I die you should make me yours, 
Call me but your wife. I shall then be the hap- 
Test of women, and have nothing further to wish 
or. 

The request was a singular one, but Quarz had 
promised, and really the enzagement bound him 
to nothing, for, in a few moments, the tie would 
be broken by the divorce of death. 

He therefore consented with a good grace, and 
sent for a notary publ. The deed was drawn up 
in due form. He signed it. The doctor signed it 
as a witness. The widow, with a trembling hand, 
affixed her signature to the paper, and all was 
over. But nll was not over. 

“Doctor!” cried Mrs. Quarz, jumping nimbly, 
and completely dressed out of bed, “Iam not so 
near the point of death as you imagine, and have 
every inclination to live long for my husband,” 

Now look upon the fadlecu, The astonishment 
of the two witnesses—the notary wiping his spec- 
tacles, thinking his eyes deceived him—the doctor 
biting his nails at being deceived as well as the 
rest. Think of a doctor being taken in! 

Quarz who was well-picased with the adventure, 
said, smilingly, aside: 

“A good actress, faith! 
would write a part for her.” 

The curtain fell. Madame Schindler was young 
and pretty, and rich beside. 





























if I were an author I 





Original. 
THE FONDEST DREAM HAS FADED. 


ILE fondest dream has faded, 
The brightest star has set; 
My heart has now been shaded 
With its deepest sorrow yet; 
Earth now is dark and dreary, 
Without one cheering ray ; 
With snddeued heart, aud weary, 
I tread life's gloomy way. 


The love I'd fondly given 
I coldly cast aside; 
The dearest ties are riven 
In anger aud in pride; 
She whom | deemed us true 
‘As Heaven itself could be, 
Now seeks for conquests new 
‘And coldly turns from me. 


O! stricken soul. be atill, 
Nor murmur at thy pain, 
Though hope and joy can thrill 
Thy being ne'er again; 
And ‘oh! inay Heaven grant 
‘That the anguish and deep woe 
With which by her my heart is rent 
Her heart may uever know. 
T. BRAINERD Morean. 











GAMBLING UPON ELECTIONS, 


Te practice of betting upon election never was 
carried to so great an extent in this section be- 
tore as it has been during the contest just closed. 
The prospects in the Fourth and Fifth Congress- 
ional Districts, the inte: and the confidence felt 
on both sides, and a spirit of bragzadocio which 
actuated the politicians from first to last, point- 
ed these out as questions which vould be exteu- 
ively gumbled upon. Betting on elections always 
vinmences with non-professionals in bragging. 
Professional gamblers who luok with the cold eye 
of speculation on both sides of the question, con- 
duct their business in a more quict way. We de- 
¢ to speak particularly ty the first class—the men 
who do not make a business of -betting, but who 
get drawn into it their passions or prejudices 
ical excitement. All such 
have had a good lesson set them by the result of 
They can see how uncertain a pop- 
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Each man, with the 














le he hears of, or 





Nothing less could be expected from so old a| over to the other side he only hears of through 


friend, and no one could possibly find fault with | a 
her for that, you will allow. 8 


N Opponent azainst whose words he is constantly 
uarding himecit. He knows of every move made 


‘ One day, in the midst of an animated conversa- | on his own side of the political chess-bourd and 
tion with her amiable favorite, Madame Schindler | nothing of the pieces of the advesary. The con- 
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Hat once burst into tears, complaining of a pain | sequence frequently is that be gets check-mated 
Quarz was | when he thinks his game is going all his own way, 
M 
have made of themscl ves, 
like ours, betting on elections | actively engaged at something; but it is ne 
Well, you say, what is there extraordinary in| has a most pernicious tendency. {[t carries with | less true that protractcd and solitary labor is wea- 
hat? Yesterday I had a stitch in my side, and a| it the essence of bribery and corruption, and in an | risome whether it tasks our muscular powers or 
insinuating way it acts upon the passions of men | not. 7 
oftentimes until they betray the very favorites of | are very apt to think that some other occupation 
Thus aman may buy his! would suit us better than the one ia which we are 
engaged. But there are certain conditions that 
render all kinds of labor delightful. 

When a man has o passion for any particular 


any bet to win who cannor afford to lose, and : 
when they havo lost they know what fools they } 1 








In a governm 


their own consciences, 
own vote, and his own influence—much more ac- 
tively exercised than it would be for the money of 
another —for the side which will win his stakes, 
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OW to make labor attractive is 
present social problems. Work 
ity, and exercise is necessary to health. 


3 is felt as a curs: ery body wishes to be 
rthe- 








We do not love toil and drudgery, and we 


















without regard to what he consider right. 
The bluster of betting wa 





Political hewlquarters. 


work he pursues it with ardor and pleasure. The 


ie heard the last month, author writes hour after hour with a sustaining 
previous to ciection in every hotel, bar-ruom and j enthusiam, the artist works hard and long at his 
One could hear it any 


picture or statue, the gardner who loves his em- 










time in the streets, in the places of busine: 
resorts of pleasure, and even on tho steps of 
churches. Companies were organized, and rates 
established; and gamblers in stocks forsook the 
“curb” and stood all day long in the ante-rooms 
of the halls of politics, eager for a speculation, 





» inthe | ployment never gets tired. 
ed that all these Inbors have another pleasing ele- 
ment, that of variety. 
producing somethin; 
in varivus portions of 


to perf 


But it is to be observ- 





The author is continually 
new; the artist is engaged 
jis work, and bringing them 
ction; the gardener has u little world of ob- 
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was willing. 
volvod can be iinagined. 


Some of those who were 
tice during the late camp: 
their whistle, 
the price of their losses, it will be a bet 
saction than winning. 








practical results of the 





WHAT IS THE REASON? 








We suspect there would be a general exc 
of incredulity among the gentlemen, did 





5 pate, 





grew on soinebody else’ 


lars. 
can not distinguish the sly hais 





sion that nature gives way to art. 


belle; I don’t see what the trouble is!” 
There ar 








sure of this heavy mass of talse 








to the growth and w. 





place be supptied as often as practicable 
light head-drese, secured with as few hair 
will support it. | These | 














credible degree. Gutta-percha hair-pins are 


had better be let alone. 
ing the skin of the head in grease, 
Ir the hair is harsh and dry, castor-oil 
is the best application, but the 
not be saturated. 











eficial. 





growth of the hair, Nothing indie 
gress of sickness so plainly as the dry 





late hours, and fashionable dissipation. 


us! 


male face as thick, beautiful hair, 
decoration beyond a natural flower or t 
diamond sprays, titras of pearl, are usel 
like “ 
this, girls, and tak 
this exquisite o1 

Once gone, it is hard to coax back again! 














Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TOE. W. 


QCARCE known by name, yet al! the power 
Thou hast upon iny heart this hour 
T dare uot tell; 
Or bow, at sight of thee, a song 
Of gushing eWeetnces thrills along 
‘ily heart's shut cell. 





Ouce, twice, and thrice I’ve passed thee by, 
Yet uever tried to met thine eye, 
Seest its deep gaze 
Should send the fire iuto mine own, 
Only to leave it cold as stone 
On wintry days. 


Once, only once, I saw thee emile— 
*Twas not on me—and all the while 
{t roused my hate; 
And such a vision rose up there 
Of bitterness and dark despair, 
I cursed my fate. 


I cannot break the mystic spell 
Which binds my soul to thine, or tell 
Whence comes the chain. 
Perchance you smile, perchance you scorn, 
At matters not, Lam ui known, 
And a) is vain. 





A few weeks more and, strangers till, 
We part to meet no more until 
Uur lite is through; 
But. down within my heart's deep shrine, 
‘An image rests; itis ouly thine! 
Strauger, adieu! 





Unkxown. 
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les, or where betting was general, 
no man’s opinion was taken for anything if he was 
not willing to back it up with a wayer, or with a 
forfeit that he would bring some one forward who 
The amount of swaggering, bull; 
ing and blutting which this condition of things in- 





It is all silly, and what is more, it is all wrong. 
tive in this evil prac- 
gn have paid dearly for 
[f they will receive the lesson at 
ey tran- 
Now the contest is over 
we hope to be relieved from hearing anything more 
about betting; and if there is nothing in its immo- 
rality to deter men trom it hereafter, we hope at 
least that they find an argument against it in the 


T is a melancholy fact that not one lady in a 

hundred in these United States has fine or lux- 
ut hair, Everybody is complaining of the,toss 
of “ woman’s chief glory,” and wondering why on 
earth pomatums and hair-washes, oils and restora- 
tives fail to bring it back “as per advertisement.” 
lamation 
ry but 
know whut an iminense proportion of the taste- 
fully arranged tresses they behold on fuir heads, 
Almost every one 
wears a “roll” or “ braid,” which comes from the 
hair-dresser’s, and costs from five to twenty dol- 
It is disposed with consummate skill —you 
ins that fasten on 
the false decoration, yet there it is, a tacit confes- 


“My hair will keep coming out, although [ take 
the greatest pains with it,” sighs the fashionable 


everal “ troubles,”’ first and foremost 
among which is the expensive “roll” itself. Any 
hairdresser wiil tell you that the wenzht and pre: 
h » With the hi 
itinduces around the head, is highly prejucti 
fare of the real hair. If you 
mnust wear a roll, let it be as sctdom as possible. 
Whenever you can dispense with it, do so. Let its 
vith i 
pins as 
re fearfully destruc. 
tive to the hair, cutting and wearing it to an ia- 
the 
best, and even these should be limited in number. 
All sorts of pomatums, oils and preparations 
There is no use of souk- 
often done, 
perfumed. 
scalp itself should 
Washing the head thorvughly 
in fair water once a week will be found very ber 








Bodily health is almost essential to the nataral 
tes the pro- 
, dead look 
of the hair, and if our American ladies want love- 
ly, Inxuriant tresses they must avoid heated rooms, 
‘There is 
no help for it— nature will avenge any infringe- 
ment on her laws, and the sooner we become 
thoroughly couvinced of this fact the better for 


S 
There is no ornament half so hecoming to a fe- 
[ct needs no 
Nets, 
—it is 
ainting the lily” to wear them. Remember 
every precaution to preserve 
ament of Nuture’s manufacture, 





jects under his care, and he sees their progress 
from day to day. 

Besides enthusiam and variety, there is another 
condition of pleasant or attractive labor; and that. 
is society. Work is always pleasant and easy 
where many persons can join together, especially 
where men and women can join in it. Rural life 
gives us many illustrations ot this principle. For 
instance, there is not much harder work than to 
sit down alone and husk corn hour after hour. 
Yet what is more pleasant than a busking? Roll- 
ing logs and lifting timbers are hard work, but a 
log-rolling or a raising is a festival. What a mo- 
notunous and tiresome task it is to pare apples and 
prepare them for drying! Yet what rustic seene 
is better than a paring bee? 

We may draw illustrations from our pleasures 
and amusements. If a man were to go into a room 
alone and dance all by himself four or five hours, 
he would be very much fatigued and would demand. 
good wages. But give the same man alittle music 
and some agreeable company, and he will not only 
dance six hours without thinking of fatigue, but 
is very willing to pay a good day’s wages for the 
privilege, There are not many kinds of work hard- 
er than rowing a boat, but give a man a genial 














companion, fine scenery and a pleasant ‘ursion, 
and he will never think of fatigue, Dragging a 


fire engine through the streets, aud fighting a fire, 
call forth great muscular exertion, yet how nobly 
men perform this service when incited by enthu- 
siasm, cheered by association, aud enticed by 
variety. 

There is no kind of exertion that is not tiresome 
by monotony and solitude; there is none that can- 
not be made delightful by variety and social en- 
joyment; and if we add to these the spirit of ri- 
valry or honorable competition, we find enthusiasm 
and pleasure. What kind of labor tasks the pow- 
ers of exertion more than a game of cricket? Yet 
cricket is played because it combines association 
and competition. In Europe, the harvest time and 
the vintaye are seasons of joy and festivity, though 
they involve the hardest labor of the year. The 
vintage, especially, is a great festival. Men, wo- 
men and children work from morn till night, day 
after day, gathering the grape and carrying them 
to the wine-press, Ladies and gentlemen from the 
cities come to witness and join in the labor. The 
laborers sing together in chorus, and one group 
answers to another. At the wine-press is stationed, 
a little band of music, for there the work is the 
hardest; but the strongest young fellows leap into 
the press with their naked feet, and dance the red. 
wine out of the bursting grapes. The Jabor would 
be terribly fatiguing without these auxillaries, but 
with them it is mere sport. 

Children are never tired of their games, allhough 
they involve great exertion, But oblige a boy to 
play alone, or to continue & game ten hours a day 
and he would be tired enough, Now what is want- 
ing to make industry attractive? Give variety, 
society and rivalry, and all work is but play. Is 
not this the solution of the problem? 



































A SLEEPY PASSENGER. 
SOMETIME ago, Monsieur M., a merchant of 
Leize, wok passage in a railway car onthe 
route between that city and Paris. He bought a 
ticket for a first-class place, and entered the train 
which left Leige at half-past two o’cluck, P, M. 
He appearing to be the only person in that car, 
and fecling fatigued, he wrapped himself up in his 
cloak and stretched himself’ at Lngth upon the 
comfortable seat fora nap, and wax soon sound 
asleep. After some time—he did not know how 
long—he awoke and found that the train had. 
stopped, and that night had now commenced to 
fall. 
“We are at one of the stations,” thought he, 
and lay down again. After a secoud nap Le again 
awoke at a stand-still. 
“ Itseems there are a great many stopping-places 
on this road,” sxid Monsicur M.” Then once more 
stretching himself, ho was soon in the arm of the 
drowsy od. 
Iu the morning, the rays of the sun penetrating 
the cur-window roused the sleeper, who, after 
shaking himself, rose and looked forth. The train, 
he supposed, had again stopped. Wishing to know 
how fur be mizht be from Paris, he poked his head 
out of the window, and calling to a workman 
wearing the uniform of the railway company,asked 
if the train would “ start soon?” 
“Start!” exclaimed the workman, with a look 
of astonishment, “ why, sir, you have got two 
hours to wait yet!” 
“Two hours! What the devi] do you mean? 
Js this the sort of way the ‘fast train’ travels? 
What is the name of the station?” 
“ Leive,” replied the other. 
The astonished merchant, now wide awake, 
sprang from the car and soon found thar his in- 
formant was quite correct. The conductor of the 
train of the previous day, having found that he 
had one car more than was necessary, had detach- 
ed the one occupied by Monsivur M., and let it 
standing in the depot. Having knocked at the 
door, and receiving no answer from the sleeping 
traveler, it was naturally supposed that the car 
was empty. 
Monsieur M. took a “fresh start” two honra 
pterrarty, but slept no more until he arrived at 
aris. 
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FROM PAGE 357. 
next steamer, when he would expect to claim her 
as his bride. Another letter was also sent to Mr. 
Black, requesting him to send more goods, as the 
stock on hand was somewhat reduced. 

He had returned, one night, from his store at a 
rather late hour. All day the store had been 
crowded with customers, and it was not till lato 
that the last order had been filled. Being very fa- 
tigued he retired to his own room as soun as he 
had taken dinner, and ina very few minutes was 
sleeping soundly. How long he had slept he did 
not realize, but his blissful dreams were disturbed 
by the cry of “fire!” beneath his window, in an 
alarmed voice. Springing out of bed he was 
dressed and in the street in an incredibly short 
space of time. To his bewildered brain the wholo 
city appeared in a blaze; and he glunced around, 
almost expecting to find his own form enveloped 
in the flames. But recovering himself he beheld, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, the blue fluines 
as they shot up from a building, and then with a 
crash it fell, and lay a smouldering ruin. His 
heart died within him; that building was only a 
a few doors from his own store, and so comb sti- 
ble were the structures of the tenements built in 
those days that he knew his own yoods would 
share the fate of others, In a fevered excitement 
he followed the fire engine, and reaching the store 
barely had time to save a few papers and hurry to 
the street before the building followed its com- 
panions, and left nothing of it visible but the dark 
smoke that almost suffocated the bystanders. Oh, 
what a work of destruction was wrought that night 
by the merciless flames. There were but very few 
fire ongines in the city, and those were worked 
faithfully to stay its progress; but all to no pur- 

se. On, on, steadily on, regardless of life or 
mb, coursed the conflagration, until nearly half 
the town was one smouldering mass of ashes. How 
Many people, who had in early evening folded 
their hands and complacently thought of their 
prosperity, now beheld their all of wealth con- 
sumed without a hope to cheer them. How many 
houseless, homeless persons wandered forth into 
the street, hardly knowing where to turn for shel- 
ser. The buildings at the portion of the town 
where Charles boarded had been preserved, and 
thitherward flocked hundreds of fami-heu, ue 
ones, demanding admittance, until the honses were 
filled to their utmost capucity. Some poor crea- 
tures, who had been aroused from their slumbers 
by the bright glare of light, merely had time to 
lrave the ‘burning buildings, without stopping to 
procure an article of clothing, excepting those they 
wore; and as they hurricd to the houses that still 
remained, what a motley group they presented! 
The wealthy of an hour ago joined hands with 
their poor neighbors, and mourned their irrepara- 
ble loss. Women and children were weeping, and 
anxiously waiting the return of their husbands 
and fathers from the scene of woe, (for witha will 
every man used his energies to stay the destroying 
hand,) but alas, how many waited and watched in 
vain, and wept scalding tears, when they learned | 
that their loved ones had perished in the noble ef- 
fort of saving life and property. 

But we need not dwell longer upon this scene. 
It needs a more graphic pen than mine to fully de- 
scribe the horrors of that nigkt of woe and ruin. ! 
Charles, finding his own property destroyed, «id ' 
not at that time give way to useless repinings, but 
with a nobleness of heart assisted his brothers in 
affliction, and worked until he was no longer able ; 
toendure the excitement and fatigue. Then, with | 
tired limbs, he hastened to his boarding place, 
hoping to obtain a Jittle rest. But he found his; 
room invaded by a dozen weeping women and! 
children; and fecling disinclined to answer their 
many inquiries, he dragged his weary feet along in ! 
hopes of finding a quict resting place. On,on, he 
went, unable to avoid the crowd, until he had wan- , 
dered at least a mile; when, finding a quict place, j 
he sat down upon the damp ground and gave him- 
self up toareverie. He felt deeply the loss he 
had experienced, and in a bitte wail excluimed— 

“ Lost, lost, all lost! alas for human happiness! 
Whata fool I’\¢ been to place my heart upon such 
instability! I bave worked so long and faithfully, « 
must it be for naught? Oh! the lesson is a bitter | 
one. Just as I thought to place the blissful cup to 
my lips, how ruthlessly has it becn snatched from | 
me! And Bella, poor, darling creature, how will | 
she bear the blow?” 

For a long while the bitter thoughts coursed | 
through his brain and found vent in feverish words, 
until he could no longer think, and tired nature 
sank into an unquiet repose. He slept until the 
bright sun aroused him by its warm beams, when, 
springing from his couch, he exclaimed— 

“ Aye, how mockingly you look down upon the 
earth, while all the scorching heat you could throw 
upon me would not be able to melt the freezing 
feelings at my heart. But why these uscloss re- 
pinings? I must be up and doing.” 4 : 

So he quickly retraced his steps, and secking his 
own room, which was now desolate, he drew his 
writing materials to him and wrote a long, burn- 
ing letter to Bella and another to Mr. Black, giy- 
ing him full particulars of tho fire and asking his 
decision in regard to continuing the store. But, 
fortunately, the goods he had in a previous letter 
sent for, arrived that afternoon; and fitting up his 
own room temporarily, he started again in busi- 
ness on his own responsibility, dceming it advisa- 
ple to wait further orders from his partner before 
he should risk anything on a more extensive scale, 
He then fenced in the vacant lot on which his 
store had been sitnated, for fear that some one 
would jump it before he had an opportunity to get 
an answer from Mr. Black. 











Chapier XI.—A Shadow on the Heart. 
* “Tis not well 
the spirit broo 
rhs darkly Ser the eares that swell 
Life's current to Cs 
Kt jorrel \. 
Ag Mroase tbe gull In which they fall, 
Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 
Of lesser lets) ances toni i seal 
And with their gloomy shai 
‘Hope would else reveal” 
fe Thelandmneren Hee Mus Dennis. 
ET usnow turn to Bella and see how time had 
L dealt with her. During the five years that 
have passed since:last we met, the merry hearted, 
lovely girl had ripened into the woman. The 
wildness of her nature had become subdued, 
hough she still retained the cheerfulness that 











‘was so endearing to her friends.: Very little had 
transpired during these years to break the monot- 
ony ol’ her life, except an occasional visit to An- 
nie, who was now a happy wile and mother. + 
Since her sister’s marriage she had made her 
home in her brother-in-law’s family, but she con- 
tinued to support herself by her needle, much to 
the dissatisfaction of Lucy. But Bella was ofa 
yery independent disposition, and she said that as 





long as her health was good and she could get 


plenty of work, she would not impose on the gen- 
crosity of her brother-in-law, who already had 
enough on his hands hout supporting a lazy 
girl, As all argument failed, they concluded to 
let her have her own way, but so many were the 
costly presents she received from both Lucy and 
her husband that she had little occasion to spend 
the money she thus earned. 

Bella derived a quiet pleasure from her work 
that they knew not of, or they would not have 
Deen so solicitous onher account. When engaged 
with a vest that was hurried, her whole attention 
was centered upon it, thus keeping her mind from 
thoughts that were not agreeab'e. So the time 
passed pleasantly; she was the sunshine of the 
home, the companion of her gentle sister and 
comfort to her mother’s declining years; and dur- 
ing her short visit to Annie how sadly did they 
miss her young, joyous laugh, which still sounded 
with all the clearness and heartiness of old. 

A great source of pleasure to Bella were the kind 
missives, overflowing with love, that every mail 
brought her from the absent one. How eagerly 
did she drink in the welcome contents and again 
and again peruse them until every endearing word 
and sentiment was indelibly engrayen on her 
heart. Her last letter was the bést she had ever 
received; and why? It contained news that 
“Charley was coming home.” What a thrill of 
joy ran through her frame as she read its wel- 
come contents. There was a richer glow upon her 
cheek than had been there for muny a year, 

“Charley was coming home;’” her expressive 
countenunce spoke it as a sweeter tone breathed 
the words, and her friends observed that some- 
thing deeper than usual had caused her face to 
beam with unspeakable happiness, “ Charley was 
coming home,” and would claim her as his own. 
Oh! joy; she had not worshipped his image in 
vain — he had uot inall these loug years forgotten 
the vows he plighted when both were free from 
care, and she asked herself the question, “ Would 
he be the kind, loving husband that had blessed 
the lot of Annie and Lucy?” and her own heart 
answered, “ Yes, I know he will; the faithful love 
that has kept lim all these years will be still 
warmer when we are indissolubly joined.” 

A happy smile rested continually on her lips 
now, aud a gay song, songs that he had loved, 
poured forth from her happy heart; she went 
about with a cheerful air, reflecting her own hu- 
mor upon all the household. Why should she be 
otherwise than gay and happy? Who would not 
feel as blissful as she did if their Charley was com- 
ing home? 

usily her fingers flew, preparing the wedding 
garments, for Charley had written that all arrange- 
ments must be completed speedily for he would be 
obliged to return to San Francisco at the earliest 
possible moment. So lovingly she prepared the 
bridal robes, choosing those tubrics for her ward- 
robe that Charley would most admire. Her 
friends wished her to purchase a costly wedding 
dress, but she would not hear to it; she wished to 
be married at home, and she should wear a thin 
white muslin and orange blossoms, so they let her 
have her own way, aud assisted her in making hor 
arrangements. 

She was momentarily expecting the arrival of 
the steamer which would contain her best beloved, 
and, as ihe time drew near, displayed an air of 
impatience very unnatural to her. Bat when the 
steamer arrived, and Mr. Moore returned from the 
whari, where he had gune to meet Charley, and 
handed her a letter, saying the postmaster had re- 
quested him to bring it, she broke the seal eagerly, 
and in an angry muod, exclaimed : 

“Did he think this would reconcile me to his 
absence?” 

It was a long Jetter from Charley; and, as she 
read, the angry lvok left her face, giving place to 
one of pity and then of deep despair; then, throw- 
ing the letter to her brother, she exclaimed through 
her tears: 

“Oh! read that, Stephen; it is dreadful. My 
poor heart will break. Poor, dear Charley.” 

The letter proved to be the one Charley wrote 
the day after the conflagration, and what a chill 
of disappointment it sent to the members of that 





family. 

“ Ob! Bella, how can I describe the feelings that 
well up from my disappointed hopes, as I write 
you this unwelcome news. I cxpected within a 
short time to clasp you to my arms, never more 
to be separated. But alas! for happiness; mine 
has flown forever. Bella, I was rich yesterday, 
but how quickly have those riches disappeared; 
and I am poorer than when I left New York; then 
Thad a few hundred, now I cannot claim enough 
to pay my next board-bill. Where to go, or what 
to do, I hardly kuow; but I must not fold my 
hands in idleness; something must be done, and 
quickly, or my heart will refuse to throb. Was it 
but myself that suffered, I could bear it, but to 
think that you must be drawn into the vortex— 
you who have never known care or sorrow—you 
for whom | would willingly sacrifice my life. U! 
the thought is dreadful that [ have been the means 
of afflicting your scusitive heart.” 


Thus run a portion of that letter, sometimes 
breathing bitter repinings, and again speaking in 
a hopeful vein, bidding her be of guod cheer, that 
there were still bright days in store for them. 

With what crushing weight did the news fall 
upon Bella’s heart. It seemed for the timo as if 
every ray of light had beon clouded in endless 
night. For a time she sank bencath the blow; her 
happy sinile fied; the gay song died on her lips, 
and her friends were fearful that it would impair 
her health; but she soon rallied; her cheerful dis- 
position could not long sink under affliction; and 
after shedding many scalding tears, she resolved 
to be less of # child, and, like a woman, bear her 
afflictions nobly. And she did not resolve in vain; 
she kept her resoJution, and praying for strength 
from on High, she answered Churley’s despondent 
letter in her own cheerful way, pointing out to 


him the truths of religion, and bidding him rest 
his trials upon God, who never would forsake his 
children. She hardly knew her own powers of cn- 
durance until sheet after sheet had been written, 
breathing an air of Christian resignation, and 
making Sor bappier in the heavenly communion 
than she had felt for a long time. Now she real- 
ized that she had depended upon her own strength 
too much; while life flowed smoothly she had been 
negligent of the great duty of life, and she felt that 
this chastizement was from the Lord; and hard as 
seemed the cross, she knew it would result in 
good. Then she was 80 hopeful, she knew it would 
not be long before Charles would retrieve some of 
his losses; and then, what matter if he were not 
rich—she could be happy with him in a cottage. 
A long, long letter it was that she despatched, and 
then, instead of folding her hands and sinking be- 
neath her cares, she boldly went forth to make 
others happy. 

Gradually she resumed her wonted cheerfulness, 
and became as of old the sunshine of home; and 
when others were despondent, she would endeavor 
to restore their happiness, while they little dream- 
ed of the canker worm that was gnawing away 
her very vitals. 

She resolved to make Annie a visit that had for 
a long time been delayed—expccting to call at 
Greenbush on her bridal tour—and she laughingly 
told her friends that if she could not go as a bride, 
she could at Icast go as a woman that might some 
day be a bride. She found Annie the same light- 
hearted creature she had lett. Ever lively and 
cheerful, her matronly cares set lightly on her 
shoulders; and she met dear Bella with the warmth 
of other days, telling her that they would enter 
into the sports of olden times, and thus drive dull 
care to the winds. 





Chapter X11.—The Broken Link. 
“ Weep not for those 
Who sink within the arms of death 
Ere yet the chilling breath 
Of sorrow o'er them blows; 
But weep for them who here remain 
‘The mournful heritors of pain, 
Condemned to see each bright joy fade, 
And mark grief's melancholy shade 
Flung o'er hope's fairest rose."” 
Doctor TYLOR almost worshipped his pretty 
wife, and gratified every wish in his power; 
so when Annie had given way to pranks for which 
other women would have had a good lecture, he 
only smiled, and told her not to break her neck in 
her eagerness for frolic, for he would be under the 
painful necessity of getting another wife. 

“The impudent creature, Bella, to talk of an- 
other wife before I am laid under the sod; but 
that is like all the men, after they are married, lest 
their wives should think they have any love for 
them, they are continually harping upon a treasure 
they will secure after they have lost us. When all 
the time Will is dreadfully scared when I have the 
toothache lest I should die. Thank fortune, Bella, 
that yeu have been kept from the shackles of mat- 
rimony.” 

But Bella did not feel thankful on that account, 
for she thought she would have greater reason to 
be thankful if she was as happily mated as her 
dear cousin Annie. Six months passed away, 
Bella finding much pleasuro in the companionship 
of Annie, and then sad news from home hastened 
her departure. 

Lucy Moore had been in delicate health for 
many years; it was painfully evident that con- 
sumption had singled her out as one of his victims, 
but her friends had hoped that she would be 
spared many years; but, lately, all hope had died 
within them. One day, becoming over-excitdd, a 
severe hemorrhage had reduced her strength, and 
telegraphing for Bella, they waited anxiously for 
her arrival, fearing that Lucy would die before she 
could reach home. 

Bella hastened with all possible spced, and reach- 
ing home, rushed frantically into the the bed- 
chamber of her sister. How had that attack re- 
duced her once handsome sister; the checks were 
sunken and extremely pale, excepting where the 
hectic flush burned with its accustomed richness; 
the form was emaciated, and the voice was so low 
that Bella could scarcely hear the whispered 
words. 

“Oh! my darling sister, must you die? I can- 
not bear to think of it. You are too good to live, 
I know, and yet we cannot spare youfrom us. 0, 
Lucy, you will not die.” 

“Don’t weep for me, dear sister, I am prepared 
for this stroke—have long expected it, and bave 
prayed that when it came I might be resigned to 
the will of my Master. When others have thought 
me sleeping, I have prayed for forgiveness of my 
manifold sins and temptations, and I feel now to 
rejoice in the assurance that my ‘robe is washed 
in the blood of the Lamb,’ and [ shall soon mect 
my Saviour face to fuce. Oh, sister, it is a glori- 
ous thought, that one so unworthy as I should be 
permitted to dwell with the blest in glory. I do 
vot shrink from death; to me it is but the begin- 
ning of joys that will last forever around the 
throne.” 

“Oh! Lucy, do not talk so; you will get well 
again; you will not—cannot dic. God in his mer- 
cy will not take you from us when we are so hap- 
ny, You will live many years yet, perhaps even 
lay my head bencath the sod.” 

“No, Bella dear, my days are numbered; per- 
haps in the goodness of God I shall recover from 


righteous judge, will give me at that day.’ 


that love bis appearing.’ ” 
Lucy partially recovered from this attack, but it 


she could not leave her room. It was now early | 


As for Lucy she only mechanically entered into] s 
knew she had not long to live, but for their sakes 


anything that they recommended in their affection | ft 


this attack, but it will bo but a little season; and | angrily, but I could not help tho feelings giving 
whenever my Sayiour calls I am prepared to obey | vent in words. We hoth are young and healthy, 
his voico. And I can truly say,—‘l have fought} while poor Lucy is linble at any moment to drop 
a good fight; I have finished my course; I have | off; and think of the hearts that will be almoss 
kept the faith, Henceforth there is laid up for me} broken when she is taken away. Stephen almost 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the| idolizes his wite, and thinks, doubtless, as long 88 

And, | there is life there is hope. $o 
dear Bella, ‘ Not to me oniy, but unto all them also | own happiness at the loss of life and the sorrow of 
many others?” 


left her.in a very weak state, and for a long time| me for doubting you; forgive me for letting my 
spring, und as the balmy air floated in at the wiu-| feeling. Ehave done wrong to urge you £0 a Mg 
dow, it in a measure revived her, and she would, | your will, and I shall try to content myself wit 
leaning on the arms of Bella, wander out upon a| your answer, but it is hard to return alone when 
short walk, hoping thereby to regain her strength. | thought a much loved companion would be bymy 
their movements with regard to her health; she} know, were J in his place, 1 would die.” 


she used inhaling machines, cold water baths, or| be given to bear the blow; yow know the back is 


weaker, and her cough more severe, they lost all 
hope, and reluctantly resigned her to the hands of 


jOd. 

And so the summer passed away ne 

she would ride out with Mr. Moors, eg e 
over the pavement was too much for her failf 
strength; then a short walk at last had to he md 
linquished because her breathing was so shoy 
and the pain in her side and chest so great that 
she could not endure the exercise; and as fall set 
in sho was obliged to confine herself to the house, 
and then exclusively to her own room, it being a 
great etfort even to walk from one part of the 
room to another. With Christian resignation Bhs 
submitted to all these trials, and when evenin, 
found the family assembled in her room, oho 
would hold sweet communion with them and point 
out to her weeping relatives, the blessed promises 
that sustained her through the dark valley, 

Charley had ogain written that he would come 
home. A year had passed since the firo, and he 
had in a measure retrieved his fortune, and ‘thought 
he would be home in the fall; but so great was the 
previous disappointment that Bella did not set her 
mind upon itso much as sho had, but still she 
hoped he would come before poor Lucy died. 

In the carly part of November, Bella, feclin, 
very fatigued with long confinement in her sister's 
sick-room, had one day wandered ont to take 
walk, and being @ very fine day, the air was so 
vigorating, and the street so lively with its myriads 
of hurrying pedestrians, that she remained yons 
longer thanshe had thought. Retracing her foot- 
steps she hastened to her sister’s room, apologiz- 
ing for her long absence. 

“ Qh! dear Bella, don’t feel concerned about me; 
you needed recreation, and I, in my selfishness, 
have kept you so near me that I fear you will yet 
be sick; but I shall not be so exacting in future, 
You must go outa little every day, and try and 
enjoy your walk without worrying about me, for 
I shall be in good care; mother will sit by me and 
attend to. my impatient repinings.” a 
Just then the door-bell rang, and tho servant 
soon after informed Bella that there was a gentle 
man in the parlor who wished to see her. In an 
instant Bella’s heart was in her throat, and with 
strange, happy thoughts floating through her 
brain, she few rather than walked down the stair- 
case, and into the parlor. Whether it was the 
walk that lent such a glow to her cheeks and such 
a beaming light to her eyes, I will not say, but, 
certainly, as she entered the room and stood before 
Charles Wentworth there was a brighter bloom 
and happier smile than had been on her face for 
many a long day. 

We will not describe the meeting, for in that 
hour, sacred to both, there was much said and 
thought that would be sacrilege to proclaim to the 
world. 

After six years’ separation what dearly lo 
friend docs not have much to unfold of inter 
the parties, while to a third person it would per 
haps appear very stupid. How much more sacred 
then was the meeting of lovers, whose hearts had 
for so many years beat in unison, and now for the 
first time they beheld each other face to face, 
They spoke of Lucy’s declining health, and of 
their own prospects in life, and unawares to them, 
time fied away until, with an exclamation of 
alarm, Bella sprang up, exclaiming: 

“ Here J am, Charley, monopolizing your com- 
pany while the others do not know that you have 
arrived. I will call mother, and while she is con- 
versing with you, I will go to Lucy and brenk the 
news gently to her, for her nerves are so shattered 
that the sbock would injure her considerably, 

A few minutes after, Bella escorted Charles to 
the sick room, and in the emaciated form and pale 
features before him he hardly recognized the loved 
Lucy Carter of other days. 

Two weeks glided pleasantly by, much of the 
time being spent by Lucy’s bedside; and then one 
night, Charley desiring to see Bella alone, they 
went to the parlor where they immediately entered 
into a spirited conversation. 

“ And so, Bella, my hopes must again be dashed 
to atoms by your perversity. “Are you really re- 
solved in your determination not to return with 
me as my beloved wife?” 

“ Yes, Charley, [am determined. I have dread- 
ed this hour and prayed for strength to bear tho 
burden that crushes my own heart as well as 
yours. But let it suftice that two hearts should 
Diced, rather than hasten one to the grave, and 
make sad mourners of many others. You know 
that Lucy and I have been all in all to each other 
until her marriage, since then her love to me has 
been second only to that of her husband. Wer I 
to leave her in the dangerous state she is now in, 
I know her weak system would sink under the 
blow; and would it not be worse than cruel to 
leave her now when I am of so much service to 
her?” - 

“ Bella, have I thought and planned all these 
years to receive a refusal at Jast? I don’t believe 
You ever loved me, or you would go with me, let 
the consequences be as they may.” 

“Charles Wentworth, you know as weR as I, 
that you have always been dearer than my own 
life; but I would sacrifice much, yea, even lose 
your love, rather than leave my angel sister at thia 
moment. I tel) you it would he murder to Jet her 
suffer and die through my neglect, and I Trast not 
think of it. Charley, forgive me for speaking 20 











0 shall TE promote my 


“Bella, believe you are in the right; forgive 


clfish love for you cast aside every other noble 


ide. Poor Steve, my heart aehes for him. 
“Oh! no you would not, Charley, grace would 


tted to the burden, and if it coald endere such 














for her. But all their exertions were in vain; they | trials as you have gone through, you could endure. 
hoped ogainst hope; but as each doy Jeft her| still greater ones. So, Char! yorarning 
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you are alone in person, you may rest assured my | tame expression; she was as miscrable as ever | ricd or had forgotten her, ho would not neglect to 


and 
love 


ou may 


heart will go with you wherever y y 
e x ithful in ie 


T shall love to think of you still fai 
you hear me.” : 
Much longer they talked, until the angry fecl- 
ings that had pervaded their hearts were subdued, 
and they enjoyed that loving confidence which 
was theirs when first they met. They had had 
several similar conversations previous to the one 
recorded; Charles urginy, and Bella as fixed in 
her determination. Inclination urged her to leave 
all and follow the loved one; but duty, stern duty, 
bid her look at her dying sister, and sacrifice her 
own pleasure to the welfare of others. Finding 
Bella so headstrong, Charles at last ceased urging, 
‘and a month after ho had entered New York, bid 
adien to his friends, and with an aching heart de- 

arted. 

E Mr. Moore and Mrs. Carter knew and admired 
the sacrifice that Bella had made, but they kept it 
from Lucy, she thinking that Charlev had come to 
New York on business, without the intention of 
marrying. Itwas well for her that they did prac- 
tice this little deceit, for she would have grieved so 
much at being the cause of Bellas unhappiness 
that she would have sank under it. But Bella’s 
cheerful disposition in her presence totally misled 
her, and she dreamed not that beneath that smil- 
ing exterior there was a grief gnawing that threat- 
ened to break a loving heart. 

Consumption, what 2 flattering disease thon art, 
now bringing thy victims to death’s door, and 
anon raising their hopes to a long life. Perhaps 
it is well that such is the case; the victiin thus hus 
in his mind's cye the dissolution that must follow, 
and is more apt to place his mind on things above, 
making preparations for the unending eternity. 

Through the winter, with careful watching and 
tender nursing, Lucy grew smarter than she had 
been for many months; and when summer again 
clothed the carth in hor brightness, she had so 
nearly recovered that her friends thought a few 
weeks spent in the country would be beneficial to 
her. So they hastened their proparations, and the 
first of July found them comfortably situated at 
Uncle Millard Greyson’s. 

But the strong air from the hills, while it in- 
vigorated the other members of the family, was 
too much for her strength, and again she sank. 
Then how Mr. Moore censured himself for taking 
her from her own bappy home, imagining that 
had she not been moved her health would still 
have bocn good. But vain were repinings, and 
much as he desired to take her back again to the 
city, she could not be moved, so they were obliged 
to see her sink, day after day, far away from her 
native city, where so many loved friends were 
anxiously waiting to hear of her health. 

Slowly and peacefully she sank within the em- 
brace of the destroying angel, and calling her 
friends to her bedside, she bade them dry their 
tears for she was going only a little while before 
them; that if they believed and relied on the blessed 
promises of God they would at no great distance 
meet her again, where they could forever sing the 
praises of God around his throne. And so peace- 
fully she passed away, and on a bright day in 
September they laid her beneath the sods in the 
graveyard at Glenwood, and weeping husband, 
mother and sister tained their faces to the now 
dreary home in the city. 

Mr. Moore felt keenly the loss of his beloved 
wife, and for a time cursed the hand that had 
taken her from him; but as he thought of her 
many Christinn virtues and happy communione, 
he realized that he had worshipped the creature 
moro than the Creator, and resolved to be more 
Christinn-like in his deportment, and place his af- 
fections on things above where his loved Lucy was 
now an angel; and as he thought of her he realized 
that he had been unworthy her love. He had 
been an unbeliever—a moral man, and carrying 
his own ideas of right and wrong; but the Bible 
to him had seemed » spurious article, until Lucy 
led him to trust in some of its promises. Now ho 
acknowledged the hand that had affiicted him, and 
he knew it was for some wise purpose, even for 
his own salvation was she taken away; he became 
a heartfelt and devoted Christian, and willing to 
exclaim,—“ The Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

So gentle Lucy Moore had not lived in vain; she 
had gained one soul, that would make her own 
crown in glory the brighter. 

After their return to the city Mrs. Carter pro- 
posed that Bella and herself skould jeave him, and 
keep house for themselves; but Mr. Moore object- 
ed to it, saying: 

“J wish the family to remain as it is. If you 
should leave me I would be utterly miserable, and 
have nothing on which to bestow my attention and 
care; and [ want the mother and sister that 
through all these years have been so kind, still to 
retain such a relation toward me that when I re- 
turn from my business I may find some happy 

hearts to welcome ine, and drive away the gloom 
that would otherwise settle about life.” 

So, employed with their several occupations, the 
family remained as it had previously; they con- 
tinualty felt the absence of their much-loved, angel 
Lucy. 











Chapter XIUL.--Unrequited Love. 


‘* When heaven's unerring penell writes on every pilgrim's 
preust, 

‘As passports to time's changeful ehore,*Lo! this Is not your 
reat:" 


‘Why build ve towers, ye fleeting ones? Why bowers of fra- 
xrance rear? 

As If the seldeluded soul might find Its solace here. 

In vain, In vain, for storms will rise, and o'er your treasures 
aw 

But wh 
deep; 

When in your desolated path hope’s glittering frarments | 





ep, 
Toua thunders vex the wave and deep replies to 


ayy 
Spring up and fix your grasp on that which never can de- 
uy. 


T 


'WO years had passed since the death of Lucy, ' 
and the monotonous life of our fri 


falls to the lot of man or woman to feel. She hadj 
more than ono cause for unhappiness; sho saw 
with pain the attention and evident affection with 
which Mr. Moore regarded her, and scold herself 
as she would, the thought would arise that he 
loved her with more than a brotherly affection, 
and she trembled for the result, 

One evening in summer she had taken a seat on 
the back plazza of the house, to cool her fevered 
brain and enjoy the soft evening breezes, when 
she heard a heavy footstep spring up-the steps und 
clasping her hand, Mr. Moore leaned against the 
railing and looked lovingly in her face. 

“Why is my sister so pensive of late? Why do 
you shun my presence instead of welcoming me 
home as you used todo? Have I done aught to 
offend you?” 

““No, Stephen, my own brothers have not heen 
kinder than you have been; but there is a gricf' at 
my heart that even you cannot dispel. I was 
thinking how [ had been neglected of late by the 
one that is ‘uppermost in my mind. You know 
whom I mean.” 

“Yes, you refer to Charley; and I_am sorry 
that he is not more worthy yourlove. He has not 
treated you as he should, and I do not believe he 
ever loved you as much as I love younow. Listen 
to ine a little, Bella,” whispered ho, as Bella shud- 
dered and stepped aside as if anxious to avoid the 
interview. “ Bella, since dear Lucy died, your 
image has become enshrined in my heart. Your 
happy welcome and cheerful manner was a solace 
to me iu my affliction, the power of which [ did 
not imagine until very lately. I admired your 
yencrosity of sentiment, laying aside your own 
welfaro for the interests of others, and [have heen 
insane enough to imagine that you might be won 
to love me. [ have thought how happily you 
might fill the void in my heart, driving away by 
your sunny presence the unhappy feeling that has 
lurked there since Lucy’s death; and, Bella, I have 
learned to love you second only to the love that 
must ever remain sacred. Cannot you return my 
passion? I would be as kind to you as I ever was 
to Lucy, and I feel that with your love I might 
again regain happiness.” 

“ Stephen, do not tempt me too hard lest I yield 
to the sore temptation. I know that your kind 
nature could not be otherwise than gentle. I 
know you would love as much as [ would expect 
to be loved, but I cannot return your passion; my 
heart is given to another, and if he never comes to 
claim it, let it smoutder away it its own misery, 
without inflicting pain on others. I have expected 
this divalgment, and am now glad the dreaded 
moment has passed. Do not mention the subject 
to me again, Stephen. I cannot love you only 
with the love I have ever felt for you, the regard 
that a sister always has for a kind b 
may I not ask that you will forget this foolish 
sentiments and love me only as the sister of your 

mCy. 

“Tf tho vision must pass, so let it be; but it is 
hard to again receive a bitter stroke. I had hoped 
you might becomo dearer than sister, but I will 
think no more of it if it is your wish that I should 
not.’ 

The evening passed away in quict conversation, 
and at a late hour they bid cach other good-night, 
and sought their own rooms, each carrying heavy 
hearts beneath a cheerful exterior. 

Mr. Moore was called away on business for a 
few days, and returning to his home ho was sar- 
prised, when he inquired for Bella, to be informed 
that in company with her mother she had gonc 
away, taking with them nothing but one trunk. 
Thinking they had gone to Annic Tyler’s on a 
visit, he resolved to wait patiently for an answer 
He went to his own room, and taking the Bible off 
its stand, was on the point of reading it, when his 
eye caught a few lines written ona slip of paper. 


“Duar BroruEeRr:—Knowing as I did yoursen- 
timents for me, would it not have been absolutely 
wicked for me to have remained longer the recipi- 
ent of your bounty. [ trust you will not censure 
the step I have taken; it was with the approval of 
my mother that I have thus determined to leave 
you.” 


Here was a mystery indecd. It contained not a 
word as to where they had gone, and all he could 
do was to groan it spirit, and censure himself for 
thus being the means of causing unhuppiness to 
the persons he loved so dearly. 





Chapter XTV.—"Darkest Just Before Day,” 


“ Nover forget our loves, but always cling 

To the fixed hope that there wilt be a tine 

When we ean meet aufetter dand be blest 

Wit the full happiness of certain love."* 

TURING the many years that Bella had been so 
kindly provided for by her brother-lu-law she 

had lnid aside the greater portion of her earnings, 
and it was fortunate for her that she had been thus 
prudent, for when she went out into the world she 
was far from being destitute. 
Herself and mother rented a small room and 
bedroom, furnishing it in a plain but tasteful man- 
ner. She then purehased a sewine-nachine, by 
which means with her mother’s assistance she was 
enabled to make twice the amount of money; and 
receiving from her employers the promise of hay- 
ing as many vests as she could make; she tried to 
convince herself and mother that in their litte 
domicile they would see many happy days. 
Having become settled in their new Lome, she 
despatched a note to her brother-in-law, telling 
him she would be pleased to have him call when- 
ever he could make it convenient to do so. About 
a month alter, Mr. Moore spent the evening with 
them, and then telling her, if she ever needed a 
friend, nut to hesitate in making known her wants 
to him, as he would ever feel in duty bound to 
help ber; he bade her good-by 
departure for Eupope. He had always bad a de- 























rother, and, 


write. 

In the meanwhile, as Charley reccived each gen- 
tle missive, he treasured up the sentiments, and 
regalarly answered them, directing them as of old 
to the care of Stephen Moore, 22 street. As 
Mr. Moore’s house was now occupied by strangers, 
the postmaster returned the letter to the post office, 
where, after laying without being claimed, they 
shared the fate of many others and were sent to 
the dead letter office. 





“Twenty-eight years old to-day, mother, and 
still no one calls me wife. Twelve years! oh! 
what a long space of time to look forward; but 
when they are passed they present but few bright 
spots upon their surface, and all the rest is dark 
and buried in oblivion. Twelve years since I first 
learned to love Charles Wentworth, and I fear 
twelve more years will be addoi to the past before 
Ican forget him. Forget! oh! how I have tried to 
teach my rebellions heart to cast his image from 
me. I know he must have got a wife, and is it not 
wicked thus to love another’s husband? But I 
cannot thiuk that he would | prove false; had any 
one, twelve years ago, told me such a thing, I 
would have spurned the idea, and thought it 
originated from some envious mind. I will, dear 
mother, for your sake, think less of him and more 
of my darling mother; for do you not deserve my 
deepest love—you who so faithfully have guarded 
mo from childhood until now, and have so pa- 
tiently regarded my impatient longings? Oh, my 
mother, forgive me for letting another’s image so 
completely take the place that aught to be occupied 
by thee.” 

“Thave nothing to forgive, my daughter; it is 
but natural in the course of human events for you 
to bestow your heart upon a companion that 
would go with you through life, and [ only regret 
that the companion you have choseu is not more 
worthy. But, dauzhter, perhaps he never receiv- 
ed your letters, and is wondering why you do not 
write to him.” 

“I never once thought of that, mother; perhaps 
such is the case, and what must be his sentiments 
toward me if he has been waiting all this time for 
a letter? I will write immediately and tell him 
where to direct the answer.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she soon had pre- 
pared a Jong missive, and putting on her bonner 
and shawl, started to place it in the post office. As 
she retraced ber steps she did not seo the fine- 
looking gentleman that entered the office as sho 
left, and with a concerned look regarded her. 

“Cun it be her? The features are the same, but 
she looks old and careworn; that cannot he the 
one [ am seeking, and yet I am convinced it is. I 
will follow hor at a respectfal distance so as not to 
excite her attention.” 

Reaching home, Bella arranged her hair, and 
tuking off her walking-dress put on a blue merino 
that buttoued up snugly to the throat, and going 
into the other room sat down at the table, and be- 
yan preparing her work for the morrow. As she 
sat there one recognized the Bella of old, fora 
more cheerful expression rested there than was 
her wont; but the gentleman was not far from the 
truth in saying she looked old, for care and sorrow 
and steady application to her work had their ef- 
fect upon her, and she looked pale and careworn 
tor one of her years. Beside, those graceful curls 
that once were such a becoming adornment were 
fastened now behind her ears; and, save for the 
wavy appearance of the bands that were fastened 
at the back of her hea, one would not have thought 
she had never worn curls. As she sat conversing 
with her mother she was somewhut startled to 
hear a bold rap at the door, for they had little com 
pany, and peddlars thought they could not sell 
goods in that unpretending portion of the city. 

As she opened the door she stood face to face 
with a tall stout gentleman, whose face was s0 en- 
veloped in whiskers that one could not see his 
mouth. He presented a fierce appearance, and in 
a tone of alarm she demanded what he wanted. 

“Am I speaking to Miss Carter?” he observed, 
while his cyes danced mirth at the frightened 
creature before him. 

“ Yes, sir, [ believe that is my name,” exclaim- 
ed she, shortly. ‘ What do you wish? Do your 
errand quickly, for I have no time to parley words 
with a stranger. Step back, sir, if you please,” 
she continued, as he had the audacity to enter the 
room and take her hand with the freedom of an 
old acquaintance. 

“ Bella Carter, is it possible I have so altered as 
to be unrecognizable? Have you forgotten Char- 
ley Wentworth?” 

Now, in true novel style, Bella ought to have 
fainted, or done something equally absurd; but, 
looking him for a moment in the face, as if to as- 
sure herself that she was not tleceived, she said : 

“T once knew a man by that name, but he was 
slightly built and had no whiskers on his face. I 
fear, sir, you have forged that name for some un- 
worthy purpose.” 

“Ts it possible you will not believe my state- 
ment? Wiil that convince you, then?” said he, 
drawing from his pocket a package in which lay 
coiled a golden curl. 

“Oh! Charley, forgive me; welcome home! 
But, dear me, what do you make yourself appear 
so rediculous for? I should never have known 
you in the world. You nearly frightened me out 
of my wits by your savage appearance. I am 
really glad to sce you again; bui why have you 
come here? I thought you were married.” 

“No, dear, [am not married; and never expect 
to marry unless [ can claim the hand that is so 
dear to me. It is fortunate for me that I met you 
to-day. I saw you come out of the postofilce, and 
thinking you looked like Bella, I followed you, de- 
termined to ascertain if my presumings were cor- 





‘¢ preparatory to his | rect.” 


“Tf you are so glad to sec me as you pretend, 


nds had | sire to travel, and as a favorable opportunity now | why did you notanswer my letters ?_ I have looked 


been uninterrupted. Bella received an occasional | offered, he would seck in new scenes to banish the | and watehed for a long while; and as I did not re- 
letter from Charley, but, unaccountably to her, ‘memory of days that were so fraught with saduess | ceive an answer, I was very much grieved, for I 
they did not breathe the same spirit of love and | as the Jast few years had been. 


confidence they had formerly, They continued to 
arrive at every mail as formerly, but many o: 


business-like style settled with a feeling of coldness 








A leticr was also despatched to Charley, inform- 
ing him of the step she 





trange fatality, that leitcr of all she had ever w 





i \ n ud taken, and telling bim | you never received my letters. 
them appeared as if written in a hurry, and the| where to dir'ct his letters ia furure; but, by a}every mail and directed them to your old’plac 
and as you wrote go faithfully I had no idea that 


thought you had forgotten me.’. 


“No, [never could forget; but it is strange that 
I wrote regi 





upon her heart, and she permitted herself to im-|ten was the only one that never reached him. | you did not reccive mine until, coming to New 
agino that the Jove that had once been hers was | Again and again she wrote, and receiving no an-| York, I called at Stephen Moore’s and strangers 


now given to the interests of wealth. We need} ewer, she, in despai 





. at last determined not to| met me, saying Mr. Moore had left for Europes 





not suy that sho was unhappy, for that would be | write ugain, saying that unless Charley was mar-|and os they had never heard of you they coul 





not give me any clue as to your whereabouts. I 
have been in New York a year and havo made it 
the one object of my life to find you, but without 
success, until this very afternoon. Now, Bella, I 
have given you a few explanations, can you no; 
again take me to your heart and let me reign 
there supreme.” 

“You have always had the first place thero; 
even in darkest moments, when [ have felt tempt- 
ed to deem you false, something would assure me 
that all would be well; and now most willingly wiil 
I become your helpmate.” 

“My poor Bella,I know you have suffered,” 
observed he, drawing the now weeping girl to- 
ward him, “ You do not look as well as when I last 
saw you; suffering has taken the bloom from 
your cheek and the happy look from your cyo; 
but though I have been the cause of all this suffer- 
ing, such shall be the case no longer. Let me 
take you to my heart and nourish you until the 
happy light comes again and your cheeks bloom 
with the rose tint.” : 


Chapter XV.—Happy at Last. Conclusion. 
“ Far from the home of thy young days 
‘Thy lot calls thee: 
Far from the looks of love that girdled round 
‘Thy infancy. 
‘Thy smile shall fill thy husband's home 
With sunlike ray 
And on that virgin brow shall light 
‘The matron’s grace." 
ITTLE now remains tobe recorded; the bleat- 
ing lamb had found the fold,and the arms of the 
kind shepherd had folded it to his heart, caress- 
ing the work-out little one, and the tried heart was 
happy. 

a arrangements were made quickly, and a 
month after the meeting recorded in the last chap- 
ter the little parlor presented a bright appearance. 
Dr. Tyler and Annie, uncle Millard and aunt Grey- 
son, together with a very few choice friends, had 
congregated to listen to the man of God as he unit- 
ed two loving hearts in the bonds of wedlock. 

Bella had lost the wild buoyancy of her nature, « 
and with a calm, womanly dignity she entered 
the room, leaning on the arm of Charles Went- 
worth. There were no cold formalities, no uncon- 
cerned spectators to criticise the bride’s dress or 
the curl of the groom’s moustache; but there 
were loving hearts there that felt deeply the words 
that were a signal of their parting. 

The bride wore a travelling dress of plain ma- 
terials, with a bonnet and cape of the same tex- 
ture, with no ornaments save those of nature, 
which fell in golden curls from beneath her bon- 
net. But a few words were spoken which. pro- 
nounced Charles Wentworth and Bella Carter one; 
and then, receiving the congratulations of friends 
and partaking of a few refreshments, they entered 
the carriage that was waiting to receive them; 
and in company with their mother they drove to 
the steamer which was to bear them far from their 
native Jand. 

A week in this steamer, then a perilons journey 
across the Isthmus, and they arrived safely at the 
now flourishing city of San Francisco. Driving to 
the fashionable portion of the city they entered a 
large, handsomely furnished residence which was 
henceforth to be their home. 

Four years have passed; and as Bella trots her 
boy, so like his papa, and welcomes Charles home 
with a happy expression, one would judge that she 
did not regret the step she had taken, but rather 
had cause to be thankful that she had found such 
a Dlissful termination to her trials. 

Now, reader, it I have wearied you in this long 
recital, perhaps you will feel somewhat recoin- 
pensed when [ tell you this is no fancy sketch, but 
an o’ertrnetale, And that in real life women can 
live and suffer more than a lover of romance would 
be willing to admit, Bella Wentworth would bo 
willing to testify, if you should ever meet her in 
your journeyings in the far distant West 








THE LITTLE GIRL THAT MEETS ME. 


HERE'S a little gir] that meets me, 
Aud with laughter ever greets me, 
And to kiss her oft entreats me. 
As I stray 
Long the path of lite. so dreary, 
Where the saddened heart, and weary, 
Shades the sunlight, shining near me, 
On my way. 


She has eyes as blue as heaven; 
(paly aged about eleven:) 
ut unto her God hus given 
Such a heart, 
That forever she is singing, 
And her sweet voice ever ringing, 
Beauty o’er the rapt heart bringing, 
Sweet as art. 





With her sunny hair. so curly; 
With her teeth, so white and pearly, 
I have met her, late aud early, 
By the way, 
And I take her hand and press it 
In my own, just to caress 1t— 
‘Pretty litle hand—God bless it!” 
I dosay. 


May the world emile kindly on her, 
Benedictions fall upon her, 
Angela be her guard of honor, 
‘Ag she goes 
Through this world of ours, singing, 
Peace to troubled spirits bringing, 
No grief her pure lieart wringing, 
With its woes. 





May the sweetest harp of Heaven— 
Brighteet crown that e’er wus given, 

Where the waves of life are driven 

Vust the throne— 

Echo to her dainty finger. 

»Pon her pure brow ever linger, 

While each angel be a singer, 

Calling home. 
at 
Curious PircnER.—Prominent amon; 

the curiosities at the Hermitage, once the home of 
General Jackson, is a wooden pitcher, remarkable 
both for the artistic skill displayed, and the celeb- 
rity of the tree from which the wood was procured, 
It is made of wood from the elm tree under which 
William Penn made the celebrated Indian treaty. 
The pitcher was presented by the coopers of Phil- 
adelphia; and though it is not larger than 2 com- 
mom cream jug, it contains seven hundred and 
fifty staves. The hoops, lid and handle are of sil- 
ver; the bottom is a magnifying glass, by looking 
through which one is enabled to see the joints, 
which are invisible to the naked eye. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 

THE present volume of our paper is drawing toa 
close, and we would urge upon those who intend to 
tuke it the next year to send in as early as possible, so 
We can arrange our books for the new volume. It is 
unnecessary to say anything in favor of the paper, for 
it has been Jong enough before the public to establish 
its chaacter, and place it ona firm basis. .A splendid 
story by Many A. Kzastes, entitled “Taz WuiTE 
SLave,” will begin the new volume in 1861. It is the 
best story this lady has ever written; and those who 
read ‘‘ Cecil the Wanderer” and “ Castillia,” can easi- 
ly judge what a better one will be. For terms please 
read our prospectus in another column. 

“THE OLD BurEav—and other Tales.” By D.C. 
Golesworthy. Boston, published by the author, at the 
Antique Bookstore, Cornhill. Mr. Colesworthy bas 
been the author of many fine productions, both prose 
and poetry, and this work contains about forty of the 
former, under the title of ‘The Old Bureau,” which is 
the title of the first story, and it is quite an appropri- 
ate one, as it indicates the receptacle of good things 
new and old. It will be another volume suitable for 
all libraries, 


“GERMAN POPULAR TALES, and Household Stories; 
collected by the BRorHERS Grimm.” Newly trane- 
Jated, with a great profusion of beautiful illustrations. 
Boston, published by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. We 
hardly know how to speak sufficiently strong in favor 
of this collection of beautiful fairy tales for the young, 
which are translated from the German, a nation that 
is profuse in the marvellous. The work is in two vol- 
umes, or series, numbering more than a hundred tales 
in each. The titles of the stories are,**The Wonder- 
ful Musician,” ‘The Twelve Brothers,” “The Frog 
Prince,” “The Headless Maiden,” “ The Golden 
Goose,” “The Young Giant,” and the like. The work 
is got up in the best style of printing, paper, and bind- 
ing, and notbing will be so acceptable to the young 
master and miss as “‘ German Popular Tales.” Sold at 
all bookstores. 


New Musto —The following original compositions 
for the paper have been received, and will be exam- 
ined:—“ Happy Thought;” by Deslobe. “Come, 
chase that starting tear away.” by V. S. Marston. 
“Dirge,” by G. H.R, “An Old Wife sat by ber bright 
fire side,” by R. 'T. Curtis. “Autumn Leaves,” a quar- 
tette, by E. W. Kellogg. “Oh, when long years,” 
another quartette. If suitable, they will be published 
as fast as we need them. 
















We have also received from Messrs. Firth, Pond & | 
Co. of New York. the followipg pieces: — The Chil- 
dren’s Hour Cantata.” Music by J. Gosper Maeder; 
poem by H. W. Longfellow. ‘“Charivari,” being 
mew dances for the piauo, by P. B. Helmsmuller. 
“Come, wheramy love lies dreaming,” by Stephen C. 
Foster; music by B. Richards. ‘Summer Flowers,” 
by Wm. Iucho. * Bella Piglia,” by C. Matzka. 


Our CortTRibuToRS.—We have been so busy this 
week that we have uot been able to examine our list of 
articles received, but will attend to all in our next. 
We have a great deal of fine matter ready for the next 
volume, besides Miss Keables’ story. Let every one 
seud in before New Years. 





Original. 
THE SCHOLAR'S HOPE. 


wat is hope? Itvis a desire which lives in 
the soul, and continues to support its yearn- 
ings till the last ray of life fades away on the hills 
of etertity, It is a longing, in the being man, 
which never dies, but lives to cheer hitn onward in 
his pathway through this world of gloom. It is an 
indescribable something which actuates the fluctu- 
ations of the heart in its ever-changing vicissi- 
tudes, and lives monitor within until! the animal 
flame goes out and the grave closes over the re- 
mains. Next to life we prize it and cling to it. It 
is the brightest of the beacon lights, which cheer 
the dim twilight of life, and it plants with roses 
the thorny path betwixt the cradle and the tomb, 

It has its existence in every heart, boasts of a 
habitation in every mind, and sits supreme ruler 
upon the shrine of the inmost soul. From the 
time Adam first walked the shades of paradise 
until the present flecting moment, not one of Gou’s 
intelligent creatures is devoid of this comforter. 
Ir is the diamond among the many jewels that cn- 
circle the heart, and shining brightest gilds ull the 
rest with its dazzling splendor. 

But what has tho scholar to hope for? Why 
should the assiduous mind ply its every power to 
satisfy the unceasing echo of the internal teacher? 
Verily the star shiues brightest in the intellectual 
heavens. Its glory will never dim, though planets, 













should loosen from their spheres, and earth itself 
should lie down in the grave to “ to sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking.” S 

The Hill of Science is steep to climb; many an 
obstacle appears in the path of the weary one who 
essays to reach its summit, but if the hope of the 
future cheor him onward, what though it be difli- 


cult! Will not the glorious harvest compensate 
for the labor while sowing the seed? f ; 
Listen to Nature as she speaks with wisdom’s 
voice to one of her erring cbildren. 
“I gave you innocence, I gave rou. hope, 
Gave healfh and genins an ample scope, 
Return you me guilt, lethargy, despair! 
Make out the inveut'ry, inspect, compare!” 
There was a bigher end in view when we were 
created than merely to live on from day to day, 
the dupe of the past and the slave of the present. 
Hope was placed within us to govern the emotions 
of the soul. It is life’s first pulse, and with its 
michty throbbings agitates the culm waves until 
they ebb and flow unceasingly. 
But wo seck for the “ Scholar’s Hope.” School 
life, with its many trials, is the time when the 
mind is formed, and the tender twig is bent as the 
tree should incline. The school-room, with its 
never-changing aspect, is the place from which we 
all set out upon life’s great ocean. The scholar 
hopes to unlock the deepest recesses of knowledye, 
and be called by the world a “ genius” This the 
student strives for—this wastes the midnight oil, 
consumes the first light of day and the last shades 
ht. Oh! that the ashes of some of the 












‘y dead could be released from the confines 
of thegloomy grave,and re-live the lives of great- 
ness. Then should we hope for the approval of 
the Most High, and hear all exclaim, “ Awake, my 
soul, rise in thy rallied life and strength, if it be 
but to struyrule, to bleed and die.” 

See the diligent scholar as he wearily hends over 
his last duty, and is about give up his labors 
awhile, to repose both mind and body. What 
hope incites him? To what does he look forward 
as a recompense for the seeming hardships which 
he now endures? He sees far in the future the 
laurels of fame which will crown his brow. He 
views the multitudes bowing at the altar which he 
has erected, and offering to him their adulation 
and homage. This is his hope, the incentive to 
redoubled exertion—the dream of his sleeping 
hours and the loved realization of day musing: 

Let us, on the anticipations of futurity, build 
our altar of Hope, and earnestly look for that 
promised land where tears and farewells are un- 
known, where the countenance of the dweller is 
ever filled with perfect light, where the unwither- 
ed and uncrushed flowers still breathe their fra- 
grant homage, and where the rich harp-stri 
mingles its music with the voice of the River of 
the Water of .Life that flows “fast by the oracle 
of God.” ANCIE E. 











MRS. WIMP'’S NEIGHBORS. 

66H, I’m sure my neighbors are well enough,” 
says Mrs. Wimp, sitting up straight and stiff 
in her little armless rocking-cbair, “Iam the 
last person in the world who wants to say any- 
thing against, or injure my neighbors. ‘ Let him 
who is without sin amongst you cast the first 
stone,’ you know; and I’m sure [’m not so sinless 
that [have any right to speak ill of any one. They 
may clo what they please in the next house, but I 
will not condemn them. I can see them go on in 
this way from day to day, and never complain, al- 
though my uerves are terrible weak, and my con- 
stitution so fragile that to contemplate vice in any 
form whatever quite prostrates and enfecbles me. 
Isay,mind you, that it isn’t for onc like me to com- 
plain, and that [ am not iny neighbor's judge. If 
Twas [ might say what would come of all this in- 
iquity. What would come of Mrs. Bird’s fixing up 
in her finery every afternoon and going off in 
splendid carriages with strange gentlemen, while 
her husband is working like a slave in his count- 
ing-room. I could tell what makes poor Mr. Bird 
look so disheartened and downcast, and grow so 
poor, and so pale, and so thin, nod what makes 
his step slow, and_his white under lip hang lower 
and lower every day. If I pleased I could say a 
great deal; but [do not please, thank goodness, al- 
though my nerves are weak; and the contemmpla- 
tion of sin has a terrible effect on me. 

“Mary, dear, (aside) hand me my snuff-box. 
Don’t hurry, Mis. Lowdon. Pass her the box, 
Mary.” 

“It isn’t for me to complain of my neighbors at 
all, or of their strange management, nor of the 
hoity-toity ways of Mrs. Rird, who wears laces 
and silks as gay and dashing as though sho was a 
girlof sixteen. I don’t say but what it is all well 
enough; or that the color on her cheeks isn’t nat- 
ural, or thatshe’s going to ruin as fast as she can, 
T don’t say this, because I have no right to judge 
her. I don’t sce what the end of her impradence 
will be, or that poor, deceived, wronged Mr, Bird 
(though my nerves are weak, and I can’t bear sin, 
Idon’t say this,) willcome home some nicht and 
find his hearth dark; and sbame! shame! writtén 
upon every article of furnitnre in the house, upon 
every door, upon the walls of cach room, and upon 
the surprised faces of his hitherto blinded domes- 
tics. 1 don’t say that this will be so—l am sure I 
don’t. 

“Tam not Mrs. Bird’s judge, and I have no right 
to judge her. Perhaps she’s actuated by honora- 
ble motives—perhaps she deceives her husband. 
and paints her face for a good purpose. I never 
said she did. Itisu’t like me to slander any per- 
xon, though my nerves are all broken up and can- 

nothear sin. You can tell anybody this who asks 

you what [ think of my neighbors. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Lowdon, 
Mrs. Lowdon out. 

“ And now, Mary, (Mary returns,) bring me my 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and then sit down by the win- 
dow and see who stops at Mrs. Bird’s. It’s ail 
well enough, I’m sure, but—watch!” 

Next day’s report in town, flying ahout from 
moustached mouths, feminine mouths, sinful 
mouths, und pious mouths— 

Mrs, Bird cloped yesterday with a strange man, 
in a splendid horse and carriage, in a showy silk 
dress and costly bonnet, (so it ran.) Mr. Bird 
came home at night and found, the house dark, 
and when he got a light he found every door, and 
every wall in the house, and every article of furni- 
ture in the house written over with funny words 
in white chalk, and Mrs, Bird gone. That Mr, 
Bird went crazy! 

Mrs. Wimp reads her Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
sits up straight and properly in her armless rock- 
ing-chair, but she never slanders, although her 
ne' ves are weak, and she cannot bear the coutem- 





Mary, show 





Original. 
A BRIGHTER DAY TO-MORROW. 
ROTHER, look with faith; the morrow 
Dawneth brighter than to-day; 
Angel hands will lift the shadows, 
Chase the gathering gloom away— 
See, e’en now the morning breaks— 
God, thy father, ne’er forsakes. 


Art thou lonely, sad, and weary 
Watching through the silent night? 

Dry thy tears, the orient glistens 
Like ‘a thread of silver light. 

See, e’en now the morning breake— 

God, thy father, ne’er forsakes. 


Hae thy youthful bloom and brightness 
Flown at sorrow’s touch away? 

Joy will soon return to bless thee, 
There will dawn a brighter day. 

See, e’en now the morning breaks; 
God, thy father, ne’er forsakes. 


Have you none your heart may cherish? 
Are your loved ones passed away? 

Look with faith above the shadows— 
There will dawn a brighter, day. 

See, e’en now the morning breaks; 

God, thy father, ne’er forsakes. 


Then, oh! smile again in gladness, 
Though the sun js veiled irom sight! 
See! the stars are brightly beamin; 
Through the shadows of the night' 
Look, een now the morning bre: 
God, thy father, ne’er forsakes. 
Ciara ELIZABETH. 


A SETTLEMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Na letter which the Inverness ‘ Courier” has 
received from a friend in North Carolina, are 
tho following particulars: it may be interesting to 
some of our readers to learn thut the Scotch High- 
landers were among the first settlers of' the Srate 
of North Carolina, The majority of them were 
from the Hebrides, from Islay, Jura, Mull, Coll and 
Skye, and not a few from the mainland of Argyll. 
The precise date of the landing of the first Scotch 
emigrants in the Carolinas cannot be well ascer- 
tained. It appears that Scotch families were set- 
tled on the Cape Fear river previous to the divis- 
ion of the province into North and South Carolina 
in 1776. Some time between 1741 and 1746, a 
Highlander, named Niel Machniel, from Argyll- 
shire, visited North Carolina, He returned to 
Scotland in 1748, and in the following year landed 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, with his family, 
about three hundred emigrants (some suy six hun- 
dred) from the district of Kintyre, Argyllshire. It 
is said that upon the arrival of so unusual an im- 
portation at Wilmington the authorities, struck 
with the dress and language of the new-comers, re- 
quired Macneil to enter into a bond for their peace- 
ful and good behavior. Perhaps the warlike spirit 
of the Celtic race struck the Wilmingtonians with 
such terror as Jed to the demand of the bond. Our 
intrepid countrymen managed to evade the de- 
mand, and ascended the Cape Fear with this band 
of. his countrymen. From this period the emigra- 
tion was yearly on the increase. Mr. Macdonald, 
of Kinsgburgh, and his lady, the far-famed Flora 
Macdonald, famous for her adherence to the un- 
fortunate Pretender, Prince Charles, in his forlorn 
condition after his defeat at Culloden, emigrated 
with a number of others from the Isle of Skye; so 
that every year added to the number of the Scotch 
Highland emigrants until they soon formed the 
majority of the population and controlled the evil 
and ecclesiastical interests of no less than seven 
counties, viz., Cumberland, Bladen, Robinson, 
Montgomery, Moore, and Harnet. The Gaclic 
language is spoken in its purity by many in these 
counties, and in both my churches [ preach in it 
every Sabbath. On_last Sabbath I assisted at the 
dispensation of the Lord’s Supper in » congrega- 
tion forty miles distance from my home; and 
preached and served a table at which upward of: 
150 had taken their seats, who have not heard aser- 
mon in the ianguage of their childhood for the last 
ten years. Many a tear was shed during the ser- 
vice; many a warm shake of the hand, such as a 
Highlander can give, was given, and many a Dless- 
ing was bestowed upon your coresponient at part- 
ing with tho warm-hearted people. The Rev. Col- 
lin Maciver, a native of Stornaway, Lews, was the 
last preacher who could preach in Gaclie till I 
came to the State, two years ago. He died in this 
town in 1850, much respected and regretted by his 
countryman in North Carolina, I will state an in- 
stance of the preponderence of the Scotch High- 
landers in this State. The North Carolina “ Pres- 
byterian,” a religious paper, and the organ of our 
Snyod, published in the town of Fayetteville, has 
upward of 800 Macs on its list of subscribers, be- 
sides those who claim the honor of pertaining as 
much to the Celtic race as those who bear that an- 
cient patronymic. The Presbytery of Fayetville, 
of which I and one of my sons are members, bas 
thirteen Macs among its clerical members, and 
seven others who will not yield the palm to their 
brethren of the Mac families in tracing their Cel- 
tic origin; and thence our Presbytery has the cog- 
nomen of the Scotch Presbytery given to us by 
our brethren by the Synod of North Carolina, 














THE ABUSE OF CREDIT. 

(SEEOD; although desirable, and in the opinion 
of many indispensable in ing on business 

of all kinds, is nevertheless indiscrcetly used, in- 

considerately given, and often abused. We pur- 

pose to consider by whom the system is abused, 

and first the creditor himecif, in consequence of 





question should not receive a satisfactory answer, 


too great anxiety to sell, when he meets what he} which mi: cjacu 3 OF | 
considers a good customer, more goods than that | They discourage the inclinations of their friends 
customer can pay for without depending on a great | and acquaintances to attend the theatre, and by £0 
many contingencies, oversteps the bounds which | doing, in the opinion of many sensible people, dis- 
prudence would fix and investigation would sug-| courage an institution which, if well patronized 
gest. The consideration is too often, is he good | nd properly managed, would be one of the most 
for it? It should be, will his legitimate business en- | efficacious instruments for promoting the welfare 
able him to make prompt payments? [f such a| of the people. 


if it will be evident that the ordinary business | commendation upon theatres, managers, actors, 
transactions of the customer will not warrant him | and all concerned in them, nor do we believe that 
in using the credit which his too willing creditor | all the scenes presented there are such as could be 
would extend to him, the bills receivable which | witnessed without producing a baneful influence 
the creditor may hold will be the poorest possible | upon the mind and character, 

description of available funds, for the property of} the other hand, bestow unqualified 
the debtor must be sacrificed before they can be|for the reason that many objectionablo features 
collected, and the law, with ail is uncertainty and | ave too often apparent. We have nothing wood 
delay, will render the mode of settlement slow and | that is perfect, and if we should condemp every- 


when ho allows himself to buy more goods than . 
his regular trade will call for, under ordinary cits 
cumstances. It is not at all thatis sold to the con- 
sumer, which is well sold, no matter how good he 
may be for it, but only what he can convenienth 
pay for. Men, who have a moderate capital and 
good credit are tempted to open a mercantile house 
in a certain location, because it is considered a 
pood location for business, and some of those, who 
ave been long established there, have become 
wealthy; and in order to make a good appear- 
ance, and in that way build up a business at once, 
they tax their capital and credit to the utmost. 
The consequence is that, before the foundation is 
laid, their capital and their credit are both lost, 
They, with a little more patience, with a little more 
calculation, with a little more willingness to build 
up a business gradually, would have isd their 
credit judiciously, and would have sav «l it and 
their capital also. The credit system is abused in 
another way by sclling merchandise which has 
been bought on time, and which really belongs to 
creditors, for anything but cash down, or at a 
stipulated time. ‘The man who finds that he. has 
bought more goods than he can find a ready sale 
for, and exchanges them for houses or land, not 
only abuses his credit, but does his creditor preat 
injustice and great injury; in consequence of this 
system of credit, facilities are offered to engage in 
mercantile life which many accept who are cither 
incapable of conducting any business successfally, 
or who attempt to carry it on in locations already 
full, and this is another abuse of the system. But 
another way in which the system is used is by far 
the most disasterous of all, and that is, in helping 
on great speculations which dishonest men con- 
trive. For instance, an individual with a moderate 
capital may commence business in some thrivin; 
town, he will visit one of our wholesale establish- 
ments, and with his good references, but particu- 
larly with his money he will contrive to become 
favorably known. He will confine himself at first 
to one house, but by managing his funds adroitly, 
he will soon extend his acquaintance. For a time 
he purchases with caution, pays promptly and suc- 
ceeds. He enjoys the reputation of a man of 
promptness and capital and of one doing astaving 
business. His acquaintance is sought; he is en- 
couraged, consuited and flattered; everything goes 
on finely for a while, but at last he buys largely; 
goes in beyond his depth, makes one grand 
splurge, and then judiciously snd profitably goes 
up. Set it down that the farmer or mechanic 
who buys beyond his available means is a bad cus- 
tomer; and the merchant, who is continually sell- 
ing at cost or under, in order to sell more goods 
than his more judicious neighbor, is a bad custom- 
er, and the dealer who buys goods to make a show 
with is a bad customer. Any man, who does bus- 
iness entirely on ercdit, is a bad customer, and fi- 
nally the man, who does not own at least one half 
of his stock in trade is never a safe customer. 





Original. 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME. 


TPSERE'S somebody living to love me— 

How dear the words are to my heart— 

To think of me morning and evening, 
And in all my joys share a part. 


The words of unkindness unheeded. 
Like dul] sounds, now fall in my ear, 

For there’s somebody living to love me, 
And 20 I have nothing to fear. 


The cold glance of those I have thought friends 
No longer can torture my eoul; 

For there’s one face with love ever beaming, 
And one heart that never grows cold. 


The path to the “ dark river » leading, 
May often be gloomy and drear; 

The blossoms of hope. they may wither, 
And their leaves fall yellow and sere. 


‘Yes, ’tis better to walk through that pathway 
With a kind loving arm to lean on; 

And a heart that in gladness or sorrow 
Willl ever keep time with one’s own. 


For, “ alone ” is a sad word in this world, 
Where darkness and grief often dwell; 

And we sigh for the voice of affection, 
With a longing that words cannot tell. 


So, for me, when the sunshine declineth. 
And twilight comes over life’s sea, 
I still will be joyous and bappy, 
If somebody’s living for me. 
Lizzie Woopnury. 





THE STAGE. 


OW true is the remark that all the world’s a 
stage, and the men and women in it are mere- 
ly players. The drama of every day life, with its 
numerous acts, exhibits scenes calculated to exert 
an influence on the minds and thoughls of count- 
less numbers of eyer moving, ever busy, thinkin, 
beings, compared to which the mimic scenes ol 
the theatre seem trifling and insigniticant. There 
are those in the world who know little of what is 
going on around them, who have no idea in fact of 
the joys or sor:ows of their fellow-men. They are 
g00d, easy souls, who bolicve that it is only requir- 
ed of them to pay their bills, attend their particu- 
Jar church, and of course everything will turn out 
well with them. What is a good rule for them, 
they think ought to be a good rule for otber peo- 
ple, and to the extent of their influence they strive 
to have it adopted. eh 
Such people frown upon the stage, not thinkite 
that if they kept their eyes open the world iteel 
would pi to their astonished vision 
t ejaculations of surprise. 
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‘We are not among those who bestow unqualified 


But wo do not, on 
fied condemnation 














plation of sin in any way, 
Whew! zs 


Marcarst VERNE. 





tedious. The buyer, too, ubuses the credit system, | thing that is good because there is somethiug bad 






























































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 














+ about it, we should rale out of society some of its | in order to be ready for the sword-fish which were | fashion. Hercules bets him a hat. ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ | Irish Burke, and whose claim to the ennobling title 

said to be plenty hereabouts. But it instantly | says Hercules, ‘I’ve settled that fellow—he’s afraid | of 
r, | to bet a five dollar hat.” 
“The hat, then, is a new principle in the conten-| of 


best elements. 


Anything that can stir the mind in favor of| struck me, even while I was rising in the wate: 
right'action; anything that can rouse the noblest | that this was moving about, which the boat could 


orator is admitted by every man, at home or 


abroad, whose opinion and judgment are worthy 


respect. We will be content to submit to the 


impulses of the human heart; anything that can | not be, as the sea was very calm—and my heart| tions of mon, acting as a sedative, and, as of late | consideration of every intelligent person one name, 


awaken honest sympathy ; 


anything that can rc- | grow faint within me at terrible suspicions that years, the violence which formerly marked elec-| at 


lieve the monotony of daily care; anything that | flashed across my mind. 


serves to make a man less morose and more gen- 


Merciful God 


ti 


the mention of which the American’s bosom 


ions, has, to a considerable extent, disappeared, | swells with patrlotic emotion; and, for ourselves, 
‘What was my horror to find, | the fact is possibly to be attributed to the growing | we will be satisfied to rest American claims to 


erous, surely must be called good, no matter if in | when I rose to the top—that the shadow was cast | fondness of betting hats. Perhaps, as a matter of | porfection in eloquenco on the individual merits of 
producing these effects something hideous should | by an cnormous shark? In a moment my eyes | important statistics, it would be as well to provide | that name alone. We speak of Daniel Webster. 
now and then discover itself. Men love recreation | grew dim. Strange sounds like the roar of waters | that, in taking the census, diligent inquiry should | Of course, in our private capacity, wo formed 
and rational amusement, and they will have it. It | rung in my ears. All the blood in my body scem-| be made into the number of hats which are thus|long ago an opinion of Mr. Webster; and that 
only remains, then, for those who would provide |ed to crowd back upon my heart which beat| brought into the ficld every presidential contest.| was, that he was the greatest orator that over 


it, to cull the fairest flowers of dramatic literature, | against my side like a hammer. I grew sick with | It must certainly give a great impulse. every four | lived. 0 f 
ears to the manufacture of the article; and the | as we have examined we have discovered nothing 

hattors themselves have solid reason to rejoice | that would alter our view. 
in upon me at once, and to stifle the strong pray-| that ‘I'll bet a hat, has become a national phrase | that indescribable something which Horace happi- 
popular practice; while the philosophers, | ly calls the ‘ mens divinior, 
‘to down to Adam Smith, who have so|look upon him with an admiration and respect ap- 
eternity to me, could not have taken the twentieth | long beenuzzled to givo a sufficient deffinition of | proaching almost to awe, and in every great effort 
part of the time which I have empioyed to describo | man, and nave wandered in their description from | of his mind to yield up to him their hearts, their 
it. All this while the hideous fish was gliding|‘a two-legged animal without feathers’ to ‘a| unbounded confidence. It was the homage that 
nearer and nearer, until I could sce the glistening | creature who makes bargains,’ have the work | men pay to greatness, especially to greatness of 


and offer them in fitting guise to the patronage of 


the people. 

‘We derive pleasure from the fact that much of 
tho objected to theatre going has been removed, 
that people can now attend a dramatic representa- 
tion without the fear that they may be surrounded 
by objectionable company, and with a conviction 
that the lessons to be learned will produce an im- 
pression calculated to elevate and refine. Who 
can listen to the careful reading of an actor, who 
has a natural aptitude for his vocation, who bas 
cultivated his faculties, and studied the part he 
essays, without acknowledging the power of lan- 

age, and the almost indescribable effect it pro- 
Sess when delivered? There are many who have 
no idea of the force which words convey when ut- 
tered by one who really feels that he is in the midst 
of circumstances which are in reality only imagi- 
nary. 

The sound morality which is often taught upon 
the stage, surrounded as it is by all the adjuncts 
necessary to give it seeming reality, never fails to 
produce an cffect upon those who sce and hear, 
which common everyday teaching could never ac- 
complish. View tho stage as we may, the good 
which it can do and does do ought to be acknow!- 
edged. There is evil enough connected with it to 
be sure, but if those who manage theatrical repre- 
sentations could receive proper encouragement the 

‘reater part, if not all the evil would disappear. 
Tucn depends upon the charactor of the patrons, 
and if those sensible and reasonable people who 
admit that the stage might be made a great agent 
to advance the social and moral welfare of the 
world, would lend to it more countenance, we 
should soon find the elegant temples which have 
been dedicated to the parposes of the drama really 
answering tho demands of an enlightened and pro- 
gressive community. 


A LEAF OUT OF MY LOG-BOOK. 


HERE are pleasanter places in the world than 
the deck of a37 ton fishing schooner on a warm 
—I mean a broiling afternoon in July—the sun 
pouring down upon you, hot enough to boil the 
brains in your skull (if you happen to have 
any brains,) and not a breeze to break the glassy 
surface of the ocean — nora Prospect of any for 
hours to come— I say there are pleasanter situa- 
tions in life for 9 young man than to be lying in 
such a place under such circumstances, on his 
back with his head resting on the cable-tier, and 
cursing the mackerel with all his soul because 
they wont come and be caught, for, be it known 
to you, my dear reader, if you do not know al- 
ready, that a mackerel is decidedly an odd fish, 
just as capricious as a Miss in her tcens, and, like 
her, too, never to be caught as long as it is anx- 
iously sought for. When to all those disagreea- 
bles you add the fact, that my linen, or rather my 
cotton had not been changed for three weeks, you 
will casily conceive that I was not altogether at 
my ease when on the 12th of July, 181—I lay with 
my head on the cable-tier of the schooner Sally, 
of ——, off Cape May, cursing the mackerel, and 
whistling for wind. 

And here, before I forgot it, I must heg of my 
lady readers not to faint at the immutability of 
my cotton unless they have some friend closo at 
hand into whose arms they can gracefully fall. I 
am no sloven, [ believe, but salt water will not 
wash cotton goods, and fresh water is altogether 
too precious at sea to be used for anything but 
drink. Isay Iam no sloven, I certainly did the 
best I could to persuade myself that I wore a clean 
shirt. I turned it twice, and who could do more? 

Rolling over with a growl, I laid my hand upon 
the deck, the fierce rays of the sun had made it 
absolutely scorching, and the slight exertion [ 
made in turning started the perspiration from 
every pore. I rose and leaning upon the bulwark, 
I gazed out on the illimisable ocean. It was glo- 
riously blue, like the sky above it, tranquil, level 
as the floor, unbroken by a single ripple, stretch- 
ing away far as the eye could reach, with a sur- 
face as even as if it had been made of glass. There 
was nobody on deck but myself. The ‘ skipper” 
had taken his observations. We had all taken our 
dinners. Our negro cook had washed up his dish- 
es, and the whole set, advising me to keep a bright 
Jook out, had “turned in” themselves to take a 
snooze—I could hear them snoring below in full 
chorus. The water looked delightfully cool—my 
clothes began to fee] more and more uncomforta- 
ble, and finally I stripped them off altogether, 
mounted the bulwarks, and taking a good long 
breath, plunged in for a swim. O, glorious was 
the thrill that ran through every vein as I cleft the 
cool salt water! Kejoicingly I trod the watery 
way—the vigor of immortal youth, an energy di- 
vine, seemed to brace up every. muscle, and pene- 
trate body and soul. Proud of my noble art, ¢ 
ulting in my strength, [ breasted the sparkling w: 
ters. I went round and round the vessel—I plung- 
ed, [swam under water, I dove down until [ could 
hold breath no longer. I emerged again, shaking 
the glittering water-drops from my dripping hair, 
glowing with delight, almost frantic with excite- 





terror, I fluttered feebly round and struck blindly 
about in the water. All my sins appeared to flash 


ers for mercy which I put from the very bottom 
of my soul. But all this, though it seemed like 


white of the sides and the cold, dull glassy eye 
which gloated savagely over me. When I saw this 
my consciousness returned like a blaze of light- 
ning, and I thought. Instantly all fluttering was 
over. With a mighty effort I put down the strong 
terror, the deadly possession of my soul. Every 
narrow escape that I had ever heard of rose up 
before me for my encouragement, and hope, that 
never dies, whispered, that if I kept cool I might 
escape after all. As quickly then, but at the same 
time as steadily as I could, with every nerve and 
muscle braced to its extremest tension, without 
losing one stroke or making one false motion, I 
struck out towards the boat, and swam for life— 
dear lifo. I never looked behind, but when I 
grasped the gunwalo of the boat I felt the cold 
nose of the ghastly monster as he turned up his 
horrid mouth to bite. 


into the boat. 





Original. 
HEAVENLY INFLUENCE. 


At their Creator’s will? 
‘What, though the heavenly ocean wave 
At His command were still. 
‘Tle not the river, nor the sea, 
‘That forms the whelming tide of human misery. 


‘What though the Etna fires were quenched, 
nd Cotopaxi’s flame? 
And each volcano’s crater closed 
By His almighty band. 
‘Tis not volcanic fire that sears 


‘What though the mountain storm were‘staid? 
The thunder’s roar unbeard? 
The trembling avalanche were held 
Back by His sovereign word? 
‘Tis not storm, nor avalanche, that makea 
A wreck of human hopes, and heart and spirit breaks. 


‘What were it, though the elements 
In God's right hand were kept? 
Wrought musically at His word— 
Or at His bidding—slept? 
O, what were all? did He not sway 
The wilder human heart—did uot that heart obey? 


*Twere nought—to him who meets the wave 
That desolates the soul— 
The avalauce that crushed hope, 
The fires that inly roll, 
To him who feels the galling weight 
Of grief from human change—indifference or hate! 


Joy, thou, who mournest hopelessly 
O’er one trom Heaven estranged— 
Over a heart untrue to thee, 
Over a loved one—changed; 
O-goy, for He who rules the rebel sea 
van turn the truant heart back to himself, and thee. 
PAITH. 


“PLL BET YOU A HAT.” 


only say that he is less easily move 
thought he was: 


oceasion to speak of the multitudinous uses to 
which the hat is converted in this enterprising, 
utilitarian and extensive country, where even a 
man’s beaver can claim no exemption from toil, 


dering the article a means of transporting goods, 
as well as a place of storage for such odds and 
ends as are likely to come in play during the day’s 
progress. Ask a child for anything, and he forth- 
with takes off his hat to find it; and the child, as 
Wordsworth has it, is, in this respect a3 in others, 
‘father to the man.’ But, in addition to these ser- 
vices on the part of the hat—Gesler was not so 
unreasonable, then, in requiring homage to be paid 
to so useful a member of society—besides being 
employed as a receptacle for cigars, newspapers, 
collurs, apples, ground-nuts, unpaid bills, and 80 
forth—besides being a means of salutation and a 
method of giving emphasis to 2 hurrah—the hat 
has one purpose more, which was omitted, strange- 
ly enough, too, at the present moment, when the 
fact is so continually in evidenco; and we there- 
fore hasten to correct the error. 

“The hat may be regarded as a test of sincerity 

in assertion, and as the clincher to an argument. 

Ifa man will not be convinced by words that he is 

wrong—if heis obstinate and will not defer to your 

opinion—what’s the use of disputing any longer? 

Bet him a hat. ‘ Pooh! nonsense—why, how you 

tk—LPll bet you a hat!’ which being done the 

heat of the controversy is at once abated. 
comes down upon the flame of discord like an cx- 


ment. Then reclining at my case upon the yield- | tinguisher to the rushlight. If he is unwilling to 


ing wave, I admired our beautiful little vessel, | beta hat it is the immediate inference that he| parted Prescott, and the man of sweetest conc t 
tions and rarest imagery—the lamented Irving; they boil 


with her slender masts, the web-like tracery of her | dreads losing a hat, and has no faith in his own 


rigging, the stately grace with which she sat like 
a #wan upon the water. Then diving again, I tried 
to penetrate the green abyss with my feeble sight. 

The sides and bottom of the vessel wore painted 


green, and the reflection of the sunbeams from the | party times, and controversy waxes fierce, 


positions. It he docs 


present nothing more to be said. The hat isa 
peace-maker. . 


“When a crowd gathers at a corner in high 


With one convulsive effort 
I sprang out of the water, and fell almost fainting 


wt were it, though the streams were turned 


The withered heart, and dries the font of human tears. 





[. any one can read the following seasonable ar- 
ticle from the last number of “ Neal’s Saturday 
Gazette,” without a hearty side shaking, we can 
than we 


“ Betting Hats.—In a recent number we had 


but is condemned to do all sorts of over-work, ren- 


and 
from. 


done to their hands in setting down human nature 
as ‘a being that bets hats.’ 





A HUMOROUS REPORT. 


AX the Sagadahoc Agricultural Fair, Rev. 
George E. Adams, D. D., of Brunswick, was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on “ Pre- 
serves, Pickles, &c.” His report is very readable, 
full of humor and good sense, and flashes of wit, 
which, when read, convulsed the audience with 
laughter. He first ascertains the duty of the com- 
mittee by an analysis of the meaning of the term 
“ preserves, pickles, &c.,” giving definitions from 
Shakspeare— 
“ How cam’st thou in this pickle?” 


and admits that the committee are in a fine pickle, 
having to adjudicate the contending claims of a 
parcel of notable housewives. 

After awarding the premiums the Reverend gen- 
teman concludes with a series of receipes, which 
will, we doubt not, be read with pleasure by all. 
We have the following :-— 

To make vinegar of the strongest kind.—Take 
one quart of milk of human kindness, such as the 
poet sings of, pour into an earthen pan, set ona 
table, with achair in front facing the sun. Place 
in the chair a regular old-fashioned, tattling, mis- 
chief-making gossip, spectacles on nose, snuff-box 
in left hand, a large pinch between thumb and fin- 
ger of the right; let her look intently at the afore- 
said milk fifteen minutes by the kitchen clock, 
without winking, and if it isn’t sour and sharp at 
tho end of fifteen minutes—report to the Commit- 
tee and they’ll drink it. 

To impart a double relish to Preserves and 
Pickles.—Send a jar of each, with best respects, to 
your minister. Or if you should hear that your 
neighbor has got the start of you, a peck of peas, 
or & bushel of potatoes, or a fow rolls of first pre- 
mium butter will answer. 

N. B. Never mind the Printer. 


He lives on 


28. 
To keep good natured, never quarrel.—tIf it 


day. 

Fo keep up a neighborhood quarrel.—Stir it 
once a week, adding, if needful, a few drops of “ ile 
o’ vitril.” It will be as good a hundred years 
as itis to-day. 

To keep a good name.—Be a good man, and 
above all never be a candidate for Governor or 
President. 

To preserve an old Fogy.—Put in a barrel and 
head up. There’s pepper and vinegar enough in 
him to keep him without further application, as 
long as the world wants bim. 

To preserve Beauty.—Say your prayers every 
morning, read your Bible every night, and the 
newspaper every week. Never scold your hus- 
band, for every scolding causes two wrinkles, one 
in the scolder the other in the scoldee. Cultivate 
your mind, cultivate your affections—for there is 
no genuine beauty without intellect and heart. 
Never be impatient. Ever return smiles for 
frowns. = 

To keep a Beau.—First—as Mrs. Glass in her 

cook-book says about the turbot—Catch him, 
Then, if your beau be fairly (or unfairly) caught, 
belongs to the genus homo, if in other words he is a 
real man, treat him once a weeck—any time but 
Saturday nights, lest he should sleep in meeting 
on Sunday—to a dish composed of two parts 
good frank common sense, and one part hearty 
womanly kindness. But if he belong to the genus 
simia, which is, being interpreted, dandy, apply 
soft soap, laid on pretty thick, and he will be sure 
to last till the next crop comes in, when you can 
easily yet another of the same sort just as ood. 
To kecp a Beau.—|Miss ——’s way.| Take him 
into the kitchen, the store room, the cellar, show 
him the preserves and pickles and all the nice 
things your own fair hands (or your mother's) 
have made, suggesting the anticipation of many 
sweet and good things in years to come. 
To keep a Beau when all other methods fail— 
shortest, cheapest, surest way of all—Send for 
the chairman of the committee on preserves, 
pickles, and so forth, who will quickly put the poor 
young man into a pickle which he will not quickly 
get out of. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 





‘WEBSTER AS AN ORATOR. 


cratic Review, to dwell upon the names of a 





of the South, the Livy of America; nor the 





erly as we shail occupy pages. Nor shall wo, 


first throw a strong light underneath for a consid- | be alarmed} there will be no violence except in| quisitions that have been made to the department 


erable distance. 


serve that something cast a large shadow over my | cessity for callings on the police. Bet them a hat. 


head — not dircctly over — but a little to one side. | Hercules, in b 
I thought at tirst that it might be the boat, for we | f iu WwW ad 
had let that down ever aince it had been so calm, Ider becommitted? ‘Not at all—homicide is out of | bi 


While rising from my last dive | words. 
through this region of light, I was startled to ob- | » 











ults in a geucral betting of hats. There is no ue-| P 
in 


ists, rushes savagely at his oppoueut. Will mur-| lery of American orators, w 





should fail, give something. to somebody every 


The opinion may be incorrect, but so far 
‘There was about him 


that brought men to 


the intellect. Mr. Webster was always equal to 

his subject; and in the most daring flights of his 

imperial fancy there was about him a majesty, a 

grandeur, a repose, that remind us of the attri- 

butes given to Jove in one of the apotheoses of the 
ancients, where he appears in conflict with the Ti- 
tans, enthroned above the clouds, wielding in his 
odlike hand the sceptre of universal power. If. 
in the reckoning of human character, the outward 
cast of features, visage, head, the whole bearing 
and impress of the material frame; if any, or if 
all these developments bespeak the mind, the soul, 
the quality of the spiritual attributes within, then 
truly may we exclaim with the great poet, in gaz- 
ing even on the bronze strtue of Daniel Webster, 
on that countenance and mein stamped with the 
highest nobility of nature, on that brow—that 
wealth of intellect where genius seemed to have 
reared its throne sublime— s 


“This wasa man!” 





Original. 
1 DRAM OF THEE, LOVE. 


DREAM of thee, love, 
In the early morn, 
‘When cold and crimson 
Besprinkles the dawn; 
‘When pearly dew-drops 
’Mid the branches gleam, 
idream of thee, love— 
‘Tis of thee 1 dream. 


I dream of thee, love. 
In the bright noon-tide, 
‘When streamlets sparkle 
On the mountain's side; 
‘When down in the vale, 
Krom the burning heat, 
The songster hies him 
To his coo] retreat. 


I dream of thee, Jove, 
In the stilly eve, 
When glorious star-lights 
Bright fantasies weave; 
And Phear thy voice 
In accents of love, 
Like angelic tones 
From the worlds above. 


Im creaming always, 
Whenever | roam, 
As the angels dream 
In their own bright home; 
In the day-light’s glow, 
% ‘Neath the moon's pale beam, 
I dream ot thee, love, 
‘Lis of thee I dream. 
Frank W Porrer. 





ORIGIN OF THE GIPSIES. 


HE Gypsies are not Egyptians, as is commonly 

supposed, but are of the lowest class of Indians 
among the estates of Hindostan, commonly called 
Pariars, or in Hindostan, Sudars. They are found 
in Persia, Turkey, Russia, Hungary, and most of 
the continental nations, amounting to more than 
700,000; they all speak one language, differing 
only in a slight degree from each other, as the pro- 
vincial accents of a kingdom may differ, and this 
language is nearly tho same, the Hindostanee. 

‘he emigration of this people from their own 
country is attributed to the war of Timour Beg in 
India (1408), at which period their arrivul in 
Europe is confirmed by historical authorities. So 
cruel was the conqueror that 100,000, who surren- 
dered as slaves, were put to death; in consequence 
of which, a universal panic avized the inhabitants, 
and they fied in all directions, the Sudars gradual- 
ly finding their way into Kurupe. The features of 
the Gypsies plainly showed their Eastern origin; 
but they had so well contrived to dupe the European 
inhabitants that, ull the advancement of oriental 
literature, their country could never be clearly 
traced. In England, where they arrived in the 
time of Henry VIIL, they met the taste of the vul- 
gar by pretended skill in astrology, and the art of 
palmisty, bringing with them their native tricks 
of juggling. That the Gypsies are of the race 
mentioned can scarcely be doubted, when we put 
all the reasons together for establishing the the- 
ory. 

“Tine date of the scattering of the Indian tribes by 
Timour Beg agrees with that of their emigration 
to Europe; their language accords with that of 
Hindostanee; their persons strongly resembic the 
people of that country—so much so, that the 
troups of Hindostan struck the British officers with 





E shall not find it essential, says the Demo-| surprise when they joined their armies, as so near- 


ly resembling these people, and their customs and 


Mitchell, a Bowditch, a Crawford, 8 Powers, or a| mode of life in every respect are perfectly in ac- 
‘The hat| Silliman, nor to enlarge upon the merits of a Ban-| cordance with those of the Sudars; both are filthy 
croft, aptly styled, by a distinguished seatesman | and disgusting in their habits; both are given 10 

de- | steal; both dislike to communicate their language 
‘oncep- | to strangers; they are remarkably fond of horses; 


prefer food killed by disease; they have 


bet a hat, there is for the| indeed that task, while in this connection it would | similar dances; they are alike wandcrers, aud are 
i | prove but a work of supererogation, would like- averse to culled lifes they equally des agri: 
‘i ik a8 many volumes to be performed pro ricul ‘ural purst By and practice music, or travel 
wisens ay k i tor about with their tinker’s toola, ready to work at 


do not|the same reason, stop to consider the many ac-| every door; their marriage customs are similar. 


The belicf that the Gypsies were Egyptians arose 


stea sault and battery, it re-| of oratory from the days of Otis and Henry to the} from the report circulated by the firet of them. 

Lae a euiie ae! He resent period; but wo shall be content to select, | that they were pilgrims from Egypt. ; 

defence of American letters, in inilicetion ot sics have no articular religion, ‘all Profesncdly 

vhiskel icrous | American scholarship, a single name from the gal-| conforming to that of the countries where they 

ig, wybiaers- and witht poor c hich will bear favora-| dwell, but being, for the most part, destitute of 
6 comparison with the English Chatham or the | faith. 
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WE TWO. 


‘AND in hand. a-down Jife’s pathway, 
We two walked together, 
Sharing all its pleasavt sunshine 
And its stormy weather; 
He has talent, strength, and knowledge, 
I have beauty, love; 
He is hardy like the eagle, 
Tam like the dove. 


And thus, far a-down life’s pathway, 
We have walked together. 

With few flowers to make it pleasant 
Blooming on the heather; 

Many rivers have been forded, 
Rolting deep and wide. 

But he helped me safely over 
To the other side. 







And, when thorns and brambles pierced him, 
As they sometimes will, 
Ihave gladly borne his burdens 
Hall way up the hill; 
I have helped to lesson sorrow 
By my watchful oare; 
He has saved my wayward footsteps 
Much of siu and snare. 


Hand in hand we two have travelled 
Long this ragged way, 

But our love was uever brighter 
‘Than it shines to-day; 

And if clouds bave sometimes fallen, 
If some griefs have come, 

Through them all the sun hae struggled 
To our hearts and home. 


Time, ’tis true, has borne some loved ones 
From our little band, 

Like rare jewels from their casket, 
fo the better land; 

‘Withered mauy precious blossoms 
On the household tree, 

But our hearts shall never murmur 
While we number three. 

Never, though the road is dreary, 
Ottimes with the euow. 

And my feet are weak and trembling 
When [ strive to go; : 

For I have an earthly guardian, 
‘And one more above, 

Cheering me, in all my trials, 
With their tenderest love. 

Therefore, if the clouds do gather 
Over this downward way, 

Need I care? my night is merging 
Juto perfect day 5 

And across the gloomy waters, 
Rolling deep and wide, 

Two strong arms shall bear me safely 
To the farther side. 

Saran J. Wine. 


THE Scour. 
A TALE OF THE SCOUTS OF MAINE. 


EARLY a century has rolled away since the 
events we are about to record transpired. A 
century !—brief period in the annals of history— 
passed over, perhaps, with a single dash of the pen 
and yet in that time what wonderful revolutions 
have taken place—revolutions in men, and man- 
ners, and outward conditions of life! One hundred 
years ago the red man bounded in pursuit of the 
deer, or crept stealthily on the war path, where 
now the husbandman turns‘ up the teeming soil 
and reaps the golden harvest, or the merchant 
treads the thronged and busy mart. One hundred 
years ago the tall forest waved in glory or in gloom 
over the regions where now are smiling farms, 
thriving villages, and crowded cities. One hun- 
dred years ago—but perhaps the contrast will be 
mace more striking to the reader by the relation 
of our humble story, the incidents of which took 
place in that remote period of our country’s his-| 
tory. 

A little over a century ago there was but a soli- 
ry log hut on what was then styled the “ Cause- 
way,” but which in modern years has borne the 
more homely name of the “ Horse Tavern,”—the 
location of which is a mile or two from the city of 
Portland on the Stroudwater road. A particular 
description of the spot will not be necessary to the 
deveiopment of our story; and to the great mass 
of our readers such a description would doubtless 
‘be superfluous, as they are sufficiently acquainted 
with the place. It may not be amiss to say, that 
its present name is derived from its being the gen- 
eral watering place for travellers from the neigh- 
boring towns and villages in that direction. 

At that time the “ Causeway” was covered en- 
tirely over with a dense growth of woods, which 
formed a portion of the primeval forest that once 
extended over the whole city; although the sturdy 
arms on Falmouth Neck, as Portland was then 
called, had laid many a leafy monarch low. A 
man by the name of Wier, or, according to our 

present orthography, Wyer had selected this out- 
of-the-way spot, as it was deemed, for his resi- 
dence. He had asmall opening, just sufficient to 
allow room for the erection of his rude hut and to 
afford a limited space for a garden. Why he 
chose this place, 80 remote from the settlement, 
when men clustered together for mutual safety 
anid protection, would be difficult to say. Some of 
the good people of Falmouth, who, like many of 
their descendants, were fond of indulging in 
groundless surmises, ascribed it to a sinister mo- 
tive—shaking their heads very ely and sus- 

piciously as they spoke of Joe Wier’s temerity in 
thus exposing himself to the attacks of the prowl- 
jn red man. A number of well-disposed persons 
ciutioned bim of the danger which surrounded 
him, and advised him to move into the settlement. 

But Wier was a strong, bold fellow—and a very 
honest one to boot, for all that we can learn. He 
had peculiar social notions of bisown. He did not 
like a coward—he wanted plenty of elbow-room. 

A creature of the woods, he feared nothing in hu- 

man shape. Paying but little attention to the cul- 

tivation of the soil, he delighted in following the 
chase; for which purpose he would absent himaclf 
for weeks at a time, roving amidst the green for- 
ext, and conforming in his mode of life more to 
that of the savage than his civilized brethren. Joe 
was not always a follower of, the deer and the bear, 
for in the frequent disturbances of tho whites by 
the red man he was employed as 4 scout to the 
expeditions sent out to punish and drive off the 
wily foe. Well versed in the cunning so character- 
jstic of the Indian, and capable of enduring equal 
exposure and.fatizue, the savaze found him an in- 





“Tho varmints know me too well to molest me 
so long as [ have this trusty friend by my side, 
said he, slapping the breech of his trusty rifle, 
which had sent death to the heart of many a wile 
denizen of the woods. 

This was no vain boast, for he was famous for 
and wide for the accuracy of his shot. Nothing 
could escape his practised eye. The bird on the 
wing and the fleeting deer alike fell beneath his 
sure aim. His skill was so great, and his fondness 
for sport so well known, that in timo he was only 
known as the Hunter, or Hunting Joc, a sobriquet 
with which he was ovidently not a little pleased. 
Hunting Joo, as we shall hereafter for brovity’s 
sake style him—for by either name he was equally 
well known—had not been long established im his 
new abode when the Fifth French war broke out 
in the year ’45, the longest and most desolating of 
those ruthless wars. Time and again the savage 
hordes swept through the infant settlements with 
Dlood and flame, sparing neither aze nor sex. The 
tender infant and the gray-haired sire alike shared 
the same terrible fate. What the tomahawk and 
scalping knife left undone, the brand consummat- 
ed. No one felt safe for a moment. In the fields, 
in the house of God, and by their bedsides, the gun 
was always at hand, ready at a moment's warn- 
ing. Men who lived apart forsook their dwellings 
and congregated in block houses, for mutual de- 
fence and security; and when they ventured abroad 
they stole out warily, dreading cach thicket as an 
emush, and fearful that each tree concealed a 
‘oe. 





Chapter 11. 


N the summer of 746, news was brought to Fal- 
mouth that a band of savages had suddenly ap- 
peared at New Marblehead, as the town of Wind- 
ham was then callcd—a pleasant villaze a out 
eight or ten miles from Portland. The report stated 
they had attacked the dwelling of a Mr. Hanson 
and butchered all of the fumily save one female. 
The survivor.they had taken into captivity. Ear- 
ly in the morning the distressing intelligence 
reached Falmouth, and the Scout, who happened 
to be there, was the first one to hear it. About ono 
hour afterwards he might have been seen leaving 
the Causeway and plunging into the woods, with 
his long rifle at a trail, proceeding with hasty 
strides towards the scene of murder. There was 
an unusual fire burning in his eye, a dark red spot 
glowing on each cheek, and his whole countenance 
bore the expression of a chafed and angry spirit. 
He was evidently on no common errand, for he 
strode the thick forest, right on through thicket 
and brake, crushing the dead limbs beneath his 
heavy tread, and dashing aside the dense bushes 
that beset his way with a recklessness and haste 
which betrayed the agitated state of his mind. 
The startled deer broke from its cover immediate- 
ly within his range, but he hecded it not; the shag- 
By bear muttered an angry growl as he roused it 
from its lair, but it served not to attract his atten- 
tion; the stealthy catamount raised its terrific, half 
human cry, but his ear heard not the warning. 
He still pressed on, thoughtless of danger, heedless 
of the opportunities offered for the exercise of his 
boasted skill and regardless of fatigue. With his 
head slightly bent, and his body leaning forward, 
to have seen him one would have thought that he 
was wandering at random through the mazy 
woods. There was no defined path for hin to 
follow; a wild, trackless region of towering trees 


at every step the same unbroken, unvarying scenc; 
yet the same Scout hesitated not a moment on his 
way. Now and then, perhaps, he would raise his 
head, and after throwing a hasty glance around 
him—gazing for an instant through the opening 
branches on the sky, he would resume his former 
Position, continuing his route in the same rapid 
manner. 

Mile after mile was traversed in this way, until, 
at length, in an incredibly brief period, he had 
reached what was then known as Mallison’s, but 
now enjoying the unpoetical copnomen of “ Horse- 
Beef Falis,” in Windham. The dwelling of the 
murdered family was in this neighborhood, to 
which his steps were immediately directed. The 
house was deserted. He entered the battered door, 
and following a crimsoned stain that run along the 
floor of the tront room, he proceeded to the fatal 
bedroom. The stillness of death brooded over the 
place as he stood there alone gazing on the crim- 
soned floor, still wet with the blood of the victims. 
A vengeful fire gleamed in his eyes as his glance 
rested on the dabbled wall and hearthstone. For 
a while he remained silent, his breast heaving with 
emotion, overmastering his utterance. At length 
he found words. 

“ Accursed race!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth—“ a life for each drop will be too 
poor revenge!” and he clutched his rifle with a 
convulsive grasp, while an expression almost de- 
mouniacal shot wildly over his face, 

For the reader to understand the cause of the 
emotion exhibited by the Scout, we need only say 
that the murdered mother of the family was his 
only sister, and the young female carried into cap- 
tivity was his sole remaining child, who had been 
on a visit to her aunt during the summer—her own 
mother being dead. Good reason hud he for his 
emotion, with the blood of his kindred about him 
—clinging in clots to his very feet, as if erying for 
vengeance, and a knowledge of his idolized child’s 
captivity—perhaps more cruel suffering and death, 
racking bis mind. 

Not Jong did the unhappy man remain in the 
chamber of deach. With a moan rather than a 
sigh he left the room, and tightening tho belt 
around his body, he prepared on the instant to 
strike on the trail of the foe. Just at that moment 
a footstep was heard, as of onc cautiously ap- 
proaching the house. The Scout raised his rifle in 
readiness for use. The dry branches cracked be- 
neath the tread or the intruder, but still he entered 
not the door. Half hoping that it might be a 
prowling savage, the Scout loosened his long hunt- 
ing knife, and then crept softly to the window, dis- 
posing himself so as to catch sight of the one out- 
side without exposing his own person. 

For a time nothing met his sight. Presently 
from behind a clump of bushes there emorged— 
not the expected red man, but a youth of some 
twenty-three or four years of aye, The young 
man was armed with rifle and fully equipped as 





veterate enemy. His powers were so well known, 
his name had become a terror to them. 


for a long tramp. He was moving carefully 
around as if in search of some object—tirst ex- 


e 


and heavy underbrush spread out on either hai d, , 


amining the bushes on either hand, and then bend- 
length, as if satisfied with his scru iny, he was 


dressed him. 

“My young friend, Mayberry, where now? This 
way a moment.” 

‘The young man started, and with a look of sur- 
prise turned and hastened towards the house, at 
the door of which he met the Scout. A silent 
grasp of the hand ensued. There was no occasion 
for words to expluin each other’s object. 

“T have discovered their trail, sir,” said the 
new-comer, with a flushed though sad countenance. 
“ We have no time to lose; come!” 3 

“But you were not going alone?” said the 
Scout, as he stepped in front of the dwelling, 
glancing gratefully at the young man as he spoke. 

“ Alone, and to the end of the world, sir, for res- 
cue and revenge! The rest are wauted at home for 
defence, and they tried to persuade me to remain, 
but my mind was fixed.” 

“ One word more, young man,” said the Scout 
in a faltering voice—‘ all are gone—all 

“Not one saved, sir, but Mabel—every soul of 
them shockingly butchered! They will be buried 
from the block house this afternoon.” 

The Scout hastily dashed a tear from his eye, 
then grasping his picce he said, ‘‘ Let us forward} 
follow me!” 

And the two started, like hounds on the scent, in 
pursuit of the foe, the Scout leading the way, his 
more practised eye at once striking the trail. 


Chapter IT. 

OR some time not a word was said as they 
made their way through the tangled forest; 
each seemed to be communing with his own 
thoughts. The younger, a manly, athletic youth, 
with a fine fresh countenance, and a determined 
expression to his features, fullowed close in the 
footsteps of his companion, whose tall, sinewy 
form gave evidence of great physical strength. 
Although he had long passed the meridian of life, 
yet age had not dampened his vigor. His face was 
brown with exposure, and well seemed with years. 
still his rough features wore a kindly expression, 
although an occasional sternness would steal over 
them, and an angry, fierce glance gleam from his 
eye, as a passing thought of the object he had in 
view flitted through his brain. The long silence 
was at last interrupted by the Scout’s addressing 
his companion, without checking his pace how- 
ever: 

“And so you were going in pursuit alone, my 
young friend? I honor your courage, boy, but it 
would have been rash. Unacquainted as you aro 
with the cunning habits of these wood-fiends, how 
could you expect to cope with them single- 
handed!” 

“‘T could die, sir,” said the young man in a de- 
termined tone. . 

“And add one more to the number scored in 
blood, rejoined the Scout. “ No, no, young man, 
your life is too precious to be recklessly thrown 
away. Stout hearts and strong arms are too 
scarce in the settlements, and we sha!l need all we 
can master before this bloody war is over.” 

“ But you were going alone, were you not?” 

“ Ay, but my life is not so precious as yours. 
If Mabel is lost, I should have none to mourn me. 
Then again I know the nature of these devils, an | 
my chance would be better. I am glad of your 
company, howevey, and from my heart [ thank 
you for the interest you take in me and mine. I 
have heard there was a liking ’tween you and the 
gal, and I_am rejoiced to know that you are worthy 
of her. With the blessing of Heaven we may car- 
cumvent them that have her yet; and if so be she 
is allve, and we all get back to the settlement 
again, she is yours, youngster. But if they have 
mutdered her—” 

“You do not fear that event?” said the young 
man hastily, the glow on his cheeks giving place 
to the pallor of alarm. 

“ T don’t know, James,” replied the Scout, shak- 
ing his head doubtfully, “ I um Joth to think on ir; 
but when their blood is up there’s no knowing to 
what lengths they will go. If they suspected now 
that any one was on their trail, and she should 
hinder their flight, her scalp would dangle at their 
belts in a moment.” 

The thought of the possibility of such an event 
produced a protracted silence as they strode on 
their way brooding over the situation of the cap- 
tive. Hour atter hour passed away and still they 
slackened not their speed. But a few words 
passed between them; for, besides the necessity of 
restraining every possible noise through fear of a 
surprise, they were each too much occupied with 
their own thoughts to continue a conversation. 
Many a mile had been passed over, when the Scout 
hesitated in his rapid gait, and shortly came toa 
dead halt. 

The sun was getting low, and the forest was so 
dense the fading light scarcely penetrated the thik 
foliage of the over-hanging branches. 


and distinct, as if the savage had roved carelessly 


route as little marked a8 possible. u 
“Tt is getting too dark to travel further to- 7 
night,” said the Scout in a low tone, as he leaned | % 


wiped the drops from his brow. “ Something has 


on the leaves all around us that they made x halt 
here, probably for consultation. And here yousee 


direction, If they were alarmed they had got 


may be some gick of the deceitful beasts. 
there should boll ‘ 


proceeded to disencumber himself of his accou- 
trements, 

“ But there is still daylight enough to rotiche thi 
their track,” said the young man, impuationt of de- | dis 
lay. “Every moment is important; we have a] of 





ing intentl: ring upon the grass. At|ing down his hunting pouch. “Tis a hard } : 
ing down and intently gazt y S but you must larn ae Make haste, make speed 
about plunging into the woods, when the Scout ad-| are words full of sound wisdom, simple es they 


So shroud- | should one be made, or perhaps on some other pre- 
ed in gloom indeed had their way become, that it} datory expedition. Ere long the Scout found it 
required the closest scrutiny of the quick-sighted | necossary to slacken his speed, and to examine 
Scout to detect the trail, which at first was broad | more carefully to ascertain the route of those thoy 
were pursuing. 
along, thinking pursuit ont of question; but for | altogether, but the quick eye of the old man, which 
some distance it appeared that they had grown | Scemed to take in every object, however inivute, 
more careful, for it was evident that pains had been | &t 8 glance, would soon discover it again. Great 
taken, if not to conceal, at least to render their | precrution was observed as they proceeded, for 


his rifle against the trunk ail the surrounding country, in order to detect any 

f ink of a fallen pine and sign of the fugitives ; and at other times the Scout 
occurred to make them more careful, for Ihave ob-| WOuld come to a stand and place his car to the » 
served the last hour the trail has heen growing | #townd for the snme purpose. Bur except the 
more faint as we proceeded. You sce by the prints trail they had as yet discovered nothing. H 


by the bent twigs that they have struck off in this " was now getting towards noon; tho two in 
over 


it from the broad trail they made again, or this | forward, for of late the trail had grown at every a 
¢ As | step more and more fresh, giving assurance that a 

°,& spring near from the trickling of | the party they were secking could not he a great 

yonder water,” continued the Scout, “wo had | distance in advance of them, when the Scoutmade 

better make a stop here for the night;” and he|a sudden halt. 

“ Hist!” said he, in a low whisper to hir com: 

panion, pointing at the same time to a clump of 






“Patience, my boy!” said the old man, throw- 


‘waste,’ 


read, my young friend. Lam as anxious to over. 
take the varmints as you are, but there is more in 
the signs about us than meets the eye, and I want 
broad daylight to pry into them. ‘We have tray. 
cled a smart piece to-day, and a good night's rest 
will refresh us for an carly start in the morning.” 

So saying the Scout set about those Preparations 
for camping out which a long acquaintance with 
a forest life had rendered familiar to him. In a 
short time his arrangements were completed, ey- 
erything was disposed to guard against a sudden 
attack, and after partaking of a hearty meal of 
the humble fare they had brought with them, thev 
sought their leafy couches, the evening breeze 
gently waving the tree-tops and producing a lull- 
ing murmur among the leaves, occasionally sway- 
ing the branches aside and letting in the rays of 
the rising moon on the silent and apparently de- 
serted spot. 





Chapter Fv. 

T= sun was glistening on the tops of the tallest 
trees ere the young man awoke from a a 
slumber, into which he had fallen at a late hour, 
The mission he was on, the anxicty he felt in the 
fate of onc so dear to his heart, and kept him rest- 
less and uneasy. He hardly thought of his own 
situation, or the ddngers that surrounded him, al- 
though the occasional cry of soine wild animal, or 
the sudden cracking of the dry limbs around him. 
would for a moment recall him to a sense of his 
own peril. It was some time past midnight ere 
his perturbed mind was sufficiently composed to 
induce sleep. Even when, from sheer wearinesg, 
his senses were locked in s'umber, his teeming 
brain was busy with images connected with the - 
mriden’s captivity, plainly manifested by his mur- 
mured exclamations, frequent shifting of position 
and sudden starts. 
When he awoke he sprang upon his fect and 
turned to arouse his companion, but he found he 
had got the start of him. Another glance discoy- 
ered to him the Scout seated on the mossy roots 
of a tall oak, with the provisions for the morning | 

meal in waiting before him. 
“Young limbs require more rest than 
ones,” said the old man, with a smile, after salut- 
ing his companion. ‘While you have been 
dreaming there I have heen taking a look about i 
us, One cannot pass through the woods as he ‘ 
would on the beaten highway. I told you last 
night,” he continued, as he applied himself to the 
coarse viands before him, “that we wanted day- 
light to read the signs hereahout, and the event 
has proved that I was right. If we had followed 
on the route proposed by vou last night, James, 
we should have had a pesky tramp of it, and that 
is all for our pains. Cunning varmints are them ' 
red skins, but they, are not foxy enough to cheat 
the old Scout yet!” ne 
“ Surely, sir, that is their trail branching off to 
the rizht, over the hillock yonder?” asked the 
young man in a tone of surprise. 
“Sartin true, there’s no mistake about that, boy, 
One with half an eye could follow a path marked 
as that. But see here, just go beyond that clamp 
of bushes, there by that cedar to the left, and 
bring me what you find.” F 
The young man did as he was bid, and aftera 
brief search he returned with a strip of calico, a 
mer shred, which he found attached toa thorn- 

ash. 

“There ” continued the Scout, “ the threads you } 
hold come from the poor girl’s dress, either left by 
design or accident. If the former she is not e | 








frightencd out of her wits at any rate; if the lat 
ter, [ hold it as a sign that Providence is with us 
and will guide us aright, if we will only do our 0 
part by using a proper discretion. [ calkerlate a 
now that the sayvayes began to suspect that they 
might be followed, and 2 part of them wore sent PS 
off this way, leaving a broad trail for fools to fol- kay 
low if they will—but not one so well learned in rif 
their deviltries as the old hunter,” added the Scout 
with a low chuckle. 

“ By observing the place,” he continued, “ where 
you found that piece of cloth, you will find, if you 
look sharp, Mabel’s foot-prints; on one spot in 
partickler, where she ground her heel into the 
turf, the brave girl, as if on purpose. Shoulder 
your pack, my good fellow, and let us be off, I 
reckon as how we shall be close on their heels by 
night-fall.” 

It took but a short time to get ready, and they 
immediately started off on the new trail, the Scout 
leading the way with such a rapid paco tiat his 
companion, no inexperienced walker, found it dif- - 
ficult to keep up with him. 

The trail on which they now struck was that of 
three persons only, ag near as they could be made 
out, the great body of the party having probshly 
gone off another direction to draw off the pursuit, 


























At times the trail would be lost 






hey knew not bow far distant they might be from fl 
he foe. At times the young man was directed to H 
scend some tall tree, which commanded a view of 


——— ‘ 


Chapter V. i 


pursuit were moving steadily though briskly 





ick bushes that crowned a slight ascent 2 6 
tance in Front of them. “I don’t like the looks 
things yondor. Sve to your arms, my lad, We 





broad trail before us, why not follow it!” ma; 


have use for them presently.” 
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Tho young man hastily reprimed his piece and | fighting for, boy, and when the time comes I hope that the movement of the maiden, slight as it was, | of 


held it ready for immediate action. r 
“Wait here,” continued the Scout, “while I 


take a peep about us. There may be mischief in| youth, reddening slightly as he spoke. i e 
h bans y “ Distrust you, younaser v) reulied the Scout in | been so lately directed, while his hand clutched the | her ear in the hope of catching an approaching 


a tone of honest sincerity, “never you think of it. | fatal tomahawk, ready for instant action. 0 r > 
For some time the young man stood his ground, | I only thought I would give you a hint of what is | maiden held her breath, while her heart beat al- | glance was riveted on different points wheneo she 
waiting in anxious expectation, with his eyes fixed | before us. There may be blood spilt before we see | most audibly — hulf in hope, half in fear. Some | expected the appearance of her deliverers, bat in 
me elapsed, yet nothing unusual met their gaze;|vain, Witha sickening emotion anda sigh of dis- 

ing to cause the alarm exhibited by the Scout. | lay our bones in this forest, there’s no saying, for | but presently a slight rustling was heard among | appointment wrung from the very repths of her 
Everything at first appeared as usual, and ho be-| these red skins have a sure eye, and seldom burn | the bushes, and soon after & young doe was scen heart, she bent her head for a moment, half yield+ 
‘an to wonder at the movement of his companion. | powder for nothing. If either of us fall, 1 pray [| toemerge hastily from the thicket, gazing around | ing to the weight that oppressed her, when a slight 
§ For a moment it stood | touch on her arm almost caused her to shrick out 
can’t last long, and the old tree can be better spared | with its head half turned to its late covert, then|in alarm, so sudden and unexpected was the ac- 
lowly moving towards the little stream, lapped | tion. 


the neighborhood.” So saying ho plunged into tho 
underbrush at his right and disappeared. 


steadfastly upon the thicket. 


resently, however, he discovered a slight move- 
ment among the branches in ‘the centre of the 
clump, which under ordinary circumstances would 
not have attracted his notice. In a short time the 
bushes became more agitated, accompanicd by a 
snapping of the dry twigs. A moment more and 
the young man was startled by tho sight of a large 
catamount which emerged from the covert along 
the trunk of a mossy tree, which had fallen into 
it, and stood crouched on the projecting butt im- 
mediately before him, lashing his tail and eyeing 
him with an angry, flashing glance, in the very at- 
titnde of pouncing upon him. 

As quick as thought the young man brought his 
rifle to his shoulder, and was just on the point of 
drawing the trigger, when a warning from the 
Scout restrained him. 

“ Don’t fire, youngster, don’t fire. Geta tree be- 
tween you if possible, and leave him to me.” 

The sound of the Scout’s voice seemed to divert 
the attention of the animal, for he turned his head 
in the direction whence it came, gnashing his fangs 
and impatiently clawing the decayed trunk with 
his cat-like paws. The young man scized the op- 
portunity and made a movement with the intention 
of securing the cover of a large tree a few feet 
from him. He had scarcely taken the first step, 
when with the quickness of lightning tho formida- 
ble beast turned and gathered himself for aspring, 
uttering at the same time the peculiar cry which 
always precedes or rather accompanies the fatal 
leap. The young man gave himself up for lost; 
hut at that instant the sharp report of a rifle rang 
through the woods, and the panther, bounding 
high in the air, fell struggling within a few fect of 
where he stood spell-bound with fear. 

“There’s an end of that varmint,” exclaimed 
the Scout ,bursting from a thick copse near by. 
“ But take care of yourself, my lad,” he shouted, 
“ for the critter is terrible in his agonies, and hard- 
ly safe when the life is gone.” 

“T have made worse shot in my life than that,” 
continued he, as he pointed to a dark spot in the 
forehead of the writhing animal, whence the warm 
blood was fast oozing. “He is a wicked thing 
when his rage is up, and as bad as a red skin every 
inch of him. I was loath to fire, for the report 
may reach the cars of those who need but the fail- 
ing of a leaf to rouse their suspicions.” So say- 
ing the Scout carefully reloaded his piece and 
hastened again on the pursuit. 

Casting a glance on the expiring panther, whose 
dying eye still gleamed ferociously on him as he 
passed, young Muyberry followed his companion, 
grateful for his late escape, yet fearful that the re- 
port of the gun might betray their approach to 
the savages and thus jeopard the hfe of the cap- 
tive, or at any rate put them on their guard and so 
prevent a surprise. 


Chapter VI. 


TR same anxiety on account of the report of 
the gun that troubled the young man’s mind 
seemed also to burden the thoughts of the Scout, 
for after travelling alone some time in silence, he 
remarked in a low tone, 

“These woods are master places for carrying 
sound! I’ve hearn ’fore now, when I’ve been out 
hunting, a report go echoing through the forest, 
just as though each tree had a tongue of its own, 
and so caught up and repeated the sound to its 
neighbor, unti) it went clear through the whole 
track. But I hope there are no such tell-tale trees 
in these parts, for if they should bear that pesky 
shot to the red skins we are in search of, it would 
be an evil report for us, I consate, though we 
raised it ourself.” 

“Tread softly, my boy,” continued the old man, 
“ don’t disturb the bushes more than you can help, 
We must be careful of our trail, for there’s no 
telling how many of the varmints there may be 
prowling around us.” 

Every step was now taken with the greatest 
caution. Particular care was observed to prevent 
the least noise—even the snapping of a twig—and 
our two friends pressed forward so softly and 
stealthily that they scarcely disturbed the dry 
leaves af their path. From the signs around them, 
the hunter knew the Indians could not be far off. 
At one spot which they reached about two hours 
after their affair with the panther, the marks were 
so fresh the Scout assured his companion that they 
could not have left it but a short time before. The 
savages had evidently set about preparing a hasty 


WAVERLEY 


He could see noth-| the end of this business. 


our heart won’t fail you.” had not escaped his observation. 
“I hope you don’t doubt me, sir!” said the 


wat 


may be the one, lad, for, in the course of nature, I | ii 


my rusty old friend here—ha!” said he, with a 
sudden start, “what is that?” 

A slight rustling of the dry leaves was heard a 
litule distance off, as if some one were making 
their way cautiously through the thick. underbrush 
which sprung upin every direction, 

“To cover, James?” whisperen the Scout, “to 
cover and lie close!” and he crept softly behind a 
huge pine against which he had been leaning. 
The young man followed his example, darting be- 


Scout’s motions us well as reconuvitre the spot he 
had left. 


age was seen to advance with a snake-like motion 

into a little opening just beyond the small enclos- 

ure we have mentioned. He paused fora momeut 

after emerging from the bushes, and then glancing 

furtively around, he bent down and applied his 

ear to the ground. The slightest sound—even the 

mere movement of the foot, so keen is the sense of 
hearing in the Indian, might have betrayed them. 
Scarcely drawing a full breath, the concealed party 
watched with no litule anxiety the motions of the 
wary savage. 

From where young Mayberry stood he had the 
Indian completely in his range and at his mercy, 
and he turned his head inquiringly toward the 
Scout, and made a motion to that effect. The old 
man shook his head negatively, and he turned 
again to observe the further movements of the red 
man. In the meantime the savage, as if satistied 
with his scrutiny, raised himself from his bent 
posture, and crept silently away in the direction 
whence they had come. 

For ten minutes or more the white men re- 
mained perfectly motionless in their coverts, at the 
expiration of which the Scout left his post, and 
after throwing careful glances around him and 
bending his ear to the ground, beckoned the young 
man to follow him. 

“T could have brought him down without fail,” 
said the latter in a cautious whisper, as he joined 
his companion. 

“Yes, and brought the whole pack upon us at 
the same time, perhaps,” added the old man, in the 
same undertone. “ There’s no telling how many 
of the sarpents there are about here—the woods 
may bealive with them. But I don’t understand 
the meaning of this fellow’s lurking so slyly in 
this direction,” he continued, with a doubtful 
shake of his head. 

“Perhaps,” suggested the youngster, “he was 
sent back to ascertain about the firing.” 

“T believe you’re right, James; that must be it. 
And the cunning dog will return on our trail, and 
try to carcumvent us that way. But he’s ran by 
the game for a dead sartainty this time, and now 
Jet us profit by it.” 

After again cautioning his companion to be si- 
lent and wary—an admonition the latter felt to be 
entirely useless—the two started briskly on the 
trail they had heen so long following, and which 
promised to lead them ere long to the objects of 
their pursuit. The day was fast drawing to a close 
ag they struck again into the woods, scarceiy af- 
fording light sufficient to discern the faint tracks 
by their steps were guided. 





Chapter VII. 


Bt the margin of a little stream which flowed 
from a gradual descent and wound its noise- 
less way around the roots of old trees —now 
trickling unseen through the green herbage, whose 
fibres it nourished in return for the protection af- 
forded —and now lapsing gently under the fallen 
and decaying trunks which extended across, but 
did not obstruct, its course, and at last stealing 
its way through a broad, open space, a green little 
forest nook, fit spot for fairy gambols in the pale 
moonlight, which now shed its mild radiance over 
the scene— by the margin of this quict water 
course, part way up the slight ascent, was seated, 
or rather reclined, 2 young maiden on a mossy 
knoll, just out of the shade of a wide-spreading 
elm. Her dress was somewhat rent and wayworn, 
and her countenance, as revealed by the full har- 
yest moon, betokened much exhaustion and not a 
litte anxiety, although there was something in 
the expression of her features which spoke of a 
spirit unbroken. Her fuce was singularly hand- 
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8 riveted on the spot to whicl 





uncertainty, grew so strong that it almost 
amounted to torture, and she found it difficalt to 


For three or four minutes the gaze of the savage | sustain herself amid the conflicting emotions that 
her glance had 


agitated her breast. Again aud again she bent 


The | sound, and for the hundredth time her searching 


One or both of us may | ti 


than the young. However, as long as I can raise | s! 
awhile the bright waters and shortly after plunged 
again into the bushes, and the same dccp solitude | her ear. 
as before reigned over the scene. ‘ 
were lulled to rest, the savage soon after sank qui- | obey him, s0 full and strong was the tide of feel- 
etly back on his leafy couch, and ere long his|ing that rushed through her heart. A moment 
heavy breathing assured the maiden that his senses | hardly transpired when sho felt the thongs that 
bound her wrists giving way and at last drop from 
Mahel— for the reader will recognize the Scout’s | them. Her first impulse was to throw her liber- 


in & startled manner. 


Asif suspicions 


were again locked in slumber. 


daughter in the young maiden we have been speak- 
ing of — listened with a glistening eye to the deep 


hind a dense thicket, where he could observe the | respirations of the sleeper, In order to test the |in a low whisper, said— 


soundness of his slumber, she moved her fect so as 
to produce a rustling noise among the crisp 


He had hardly secreted himself, when a tall say- | leaves around her, and then awaited in anxious | many of the varmints are they, gal?” he added, 


expectation the result of tho trial. But the sleep 
of the Indian was too heavy to be thus. easily 
broken. Under ordinary circumstances, proba- 
bly, even the light noise she had made would have 
aroused him at once; but the night previous, which 
was that succeeding the massacre as well as that 
in which the fatal deed was perpetrated—had been. 
sleepless ones: and this, with the fatigue of a lon; 
tramp, had induced # deeper slumber than usual. 
Having satisfied herself that her captor was not 
feigning, Mabel again turned her eyes towards 
the thicket with a beating and anxious heart. She 
had not gazed long, when a dark object was secn 
creeping slowly and warily tothe decp shadows of 
the bushes, and presently a young man stepped 
esutiously in the patch of moonlight in front. 
Though the thicket was at some distance, the 
quick eye of the girl immediately recognized the 
intruder. A warm blush suffused her pale cheeks, 
and her bosom throbbed with a new eimotion as 
her glance fell on the form of one whose presence, 
it may well be supposed, was never more welcome 
than utthis trying moment. Yet, amidst the thrill 
of joy which the presence of her lover inspired, 
there mingled no small degree of fear. She sup- 
posed that he had come to her rescue alone; and 
though she had no doubt he might easily overcome 
the sleeping savage, what if the other, who had in 
reality been sent back, as young Mayberry sup- 
posed, to ascertain the cuuse of the shot— what if 
he should retun? Every moment she expected 
to hear his footsteps, for the hour had passed when 
he should -have becn there, and what could her 
met do, single-handed, with two such powerful 
foes, 

Forgetting hor own sitnation in the danger that 
menaced one so dear to her, she almost regretted 
his appearance. Notlong, however, did she enter- 
tain this feeling; for, a moment after, to her great 
joy, she beheld her father standing by his side. 
The gaze of both was apparently fixed on her. 
She was soon satisfied that she was seen by them, 
for, after a brief consultation, her father either 
made a sign to her or beckoned to her. What 
should prevent her starting away to their protec- 
tion? In the first impulse of the moment she 
vainly made the attempt. Vainly, we say, for 
her crafty captors had taken the precaution to 
guard againsta flight by confining her limbs, both 
arms and feet, and thus rendering her entirely 
helpless. Answering the sign made by her father 
by holding up her fettered arms, she then exerted 
her strength to remove the thongs from her ancles. 
But they resisted all her efforts; and when, from 
sheer exhaustion, sho gave over for the first time 
since her captivity, the poor girl wept. Finding 
that her struggles were impotent, shé cast a fear- 
ful glance towards her friends and again raised 
her imprisoned arms, thus giving them to under- 
stand she could do nothing for herself. Shaking 
their heads affirmatively, as if they comprehended 
her meaning, the two seemingiy held another con- 
sultation, immediately after which they fell back 
into the shade and were lost to the sight. 


Chapter VII. 

T was very evident from the cautious move- 

meut of her frieuds that they were unaware of 
the number of her captors. Had they known the 
true state of the case they would undoubtedly 
have taken bolder measures for her rescue, the ad- 
vantages being altogether on their side. They 
were pretty well convinced that there were bu: 
two at most to deal with, although they were not 
sure that others had notjoined them, Even to get 
the captive safely out of the clutches of two only, 
they felt to be a hazardous game, well knowing 
that if their attempt was discovered the first blow 


meal, and it was possible the report of the gun| some, and her form, notwithstanding the disar- | would fall on her head. Aware of this, their pro- 
here reached them, for there were obvious marks | rangement of her dress, betrayed much natural | ceedings were marked with the greatest possible 


of a hurried departure. i 
As the new comers cast searching glances around 


grace. 4 
At the moment we haye introduced her to the 


secresy. 
Knowing that some plan had been matured for 


them, the Scout prying into the neighboring| reader her glance was directed to the many liftle | her release, Mabel waited the issue with trembling 


bushos as if fearful of an ambuscade, the quick 
eye of the young man cuught 
which sent the blood with a warmer flow throagh 
his veins. The place in which they found thein- 
selve 








lofty trees whose over-hanging branches cast a] unrivalled beauty, Agitated and burdened as was | silent as death. 


openings in the surrounding forest, wate! 





ng the 





apprehensions. Holding her breath that shemight 


ight of an object | curious effect of the light and shade—the dcep | catch the firstintimation of the approach of her de- 
shadows of the trees and tho tall bushes falling |liverors, her patience was sorely tested. 
sharp and distinct on the dark turf, forming a gro- | after minute passed away — each one seeming an 
Ss was in a small arca, nearly surrounded with | tesquely chequered scene, as well as a pictare of | age in her state of suspense — and still all was as 
Once only she thonzht she heard | 6¢7§ she hart?” anxiously exclaimed the Scout, 


deep shade over it. On one side a mossy tree lay | the heart of the maiden, it was not insensible to |ascarce perceptible rustle among the leaves ata 


stretched along the ground, its extremities con-| the softening influence. As her gaze lingered on | distance, and her eyes were immediately turned 
cealed by the underbrush in which it had fallen. | the different points of attraction, for the time she | upon the sleeping savage, dreading lest the noise 
In a slight crevice of this tree, which had doubt-| forgot the terrible scenes she had but recently | should break his slambers. But he still slept on, 


stood supported by the young man. 
bel — speak to me, child!” 


“For your life be still!” whispered her father m 


It required all the effort she could command to 


ated arms around her parent’s neck. Tho Scoat 
received and returned the embrace in silence, then 


“Here, my child, take the knife and loose your 
feet. Quick, Mabel, for time is precious! How 


as she bent over to sever the cords. 

Ere she could return an answer a slight crash- 
ing and a hasty step among the underbrush a little 
in front of them strack her ear, 

“ Oh God, father, he’s returned!” exclaimed the 
maiden, half aloud, forgetful, in her alarm, of ev- 
erything else. 

The words had barely left her lips when ao tall 
savage bounded with a shrill whoop from the 
bushes a few yards in advance of them, brandish- 
ing his tomahawk in the very act of launching it 
at the half-stooping girl. As quick as thought tho 
Scout sprang to his feet and confronted him, inter- 
posing his own body as a shield to his child. The 
action of the Scout frustrated the purpose of the 
Indian; and he poised his weapon to strike deww 
his opponent. His arm was thrown baek,and the 
glittering instrument was just on the point of be- 
Tog sent On its fatal errand, when the flash of a gon 
lit up the deep shadows of the forest, followed by 
a sharp report, and the rifle ball whistled directly 
over the shoulder of the Scout. A dead, crashing 
sound was heard —a smothered shriek — and the 
tall savage bounded high in the air and fell head- 
Jong among the underbrush. 

“Bravely done, my boy!” shouted the old man, 
exultingly, as his ylance rested for 2 moment on 
the body of the dead Indian —“ shouldn’t have 
been ashamed of that shot myself! But there is 
other work for us yet. How many of the red dev- 
ils are there, Mabel?” said he, turning quickly 
round. 

The scene that met his gaze checked at once ev- 
ery feeling of exultation. It was his daughter 
darting down the declivity and across the opening, 
and the lately sleeping Indian in full pursuit with 
the long hunting kuife of the Scout held threaten- 
ingly toward her. The first impulse of the Scout 
was to fly to her rescue, but a moment’s thought 
convinced him that before he could reach her it 
would be too late to save her. A second glance 
also revealed to him the young man rushing to her 
assistance, though the distance between the pur- 
ties was 680 great there was no hope of his being 
able to reach the infuriated savage in time to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of his fatal purpose. 
Something, however, must be done; and that, tuo, 
rhortly, for the Indian was fast closing upon the 
terrified maiden, who continued her flight directly 
across the area. 

Springing to the little hillock on which he and 
his daughter had rested at the time they met, the 
Scout caught up his rifle and aimed at the savage. 
He hesitated, however, for the foe was directly in 
range of his daughter, and he feared that the same 
ball might carry death to her as well as to her 
pursuer. By this time tho Indian was within a 
few feet of his victim. Already his arm was ex- 
tended to seize her, when the Scont hastily lowered 
his rifle, and shouted with a voice to which despair 
lent strength— 

sponte, on him, gal! Tarn this way, for your 
life !” 

As quick as a flash the panting maid turned 
short on her pursuer in the direction of her father. 
‘The movement was so sudden that she gained con- 
siderably on the baffled savage. 

Once more the Scout raised his rifle with a de. 
liberate aim, and taking advantage of the very mo- 
ment when the savage was on a slight rise, which 
brought his person boldly out to view, while the 
maiden, being in a small hollow, was out of his 
range, the trigger was drawn. If ever the Scout 
prayed it was at that fearful moment. His child’s 
existence hung on the steadiness of his nerve— 
yet he faltered not. One step only had the Indian 
tuken when the bright flame leaped from the muz- 
zle—a ringing report followed—and when the 
smoke cleared away the long hunting knifo was 
seen glittering in the moonbeams, flying through 
the air, while the hand that so lately held it was 
beating the earth in the paroxysms of death. In 
a. moment after the still fying maiden was clasped 
to the panting breast of young Mayberr: 
whose arms she rested unscathed, though faint 





Minute | and exhausted, and scarcely aware of her safcty. 


Chapter IX. 


as he rushed to the spot where bis daughter 
“Mabel, Ma- 


“ No, dear father, was her faint reply, throwin, 


lessly been occupied as the maiden’s scat, as if| passed through and the horrors of her present sil-| breathing heavily and occasionally muttering un-| nerselt’ into his arms; “Iam safe, thank God 





Pp 





nized as a gift of his own to Mabel. It was 2 token 
to him that she anticipated a pursuit, and his heart 


laced there to attract attention, the young man| uation. Her captivity and the probable fate that | intelligibly in his slecp. At ono time she thought 
detected u bead bracelet, which he at once recog- | awaited her wholly passed from her mind. Il was lost, for tho Indian suddenly half raised | rearfujly around her. 


In this dreary state of forgetfulness her eyo was 
following down the meanderings of the rivulet, 


was thrilled with a secret pleasure, for it assured} which in the bright beams appeared like a stream 


him that she had confidence in him, and relied on | of molten silver, until its course was lostin a dark | ©! 
It} clump of bushes which bounded the small opening, 
when she gave an involuntary start, while an ex- | ¢ 


his exertions to rescue her from captivity, 
showed also that she was not disheartened, but 


still retained her spirits unbroken. clamation of delighted surprise arose to her lips.| _ Mabel now. ] 
As he eagerly directed the atteution of his com-| Ere it found utterance she had the presence of {signs indicating the approach of her friends, but} is 


panion to the discovery, the Scout’s eye bright-| mind to restrain it. ct m 
ened and complacent smiles lighted up his features | form of a savage rose stealthily in the shade be- jin ; 
as ho remarked in a barcly audible whisper, hind her. The deep gutteral monotone made nse | like stiliness, 


soon settled away again in the same depth of un- 


wu 
himself, uttering at the same time a slight ex- 
clamation as of surprise. The action and the ut- 
terance were probably occasioned by the flitting 


msciousness as ever, 


The next moment the dark |not a sound could be heard. There wus not so | on us before wo know it. 


uch as the fulling of a leaf to break the grave- | te 





“ Ay, the gal has a quick wit and courageous | of by the red man when surprised — “ Hugh !’— | sleeper or the resurn of the absent, her anxiety in- 





heart though she is a darter of mine. She is worth | it was uttered in a subdued voice, giving evidence | creased every moment. 


The fecling of suspense, } the 


Dreaing cither the awaking of the | road before us, and you will need ail your strength.” 


But where is he—the Indian?” and she glanced 


“ Where he can shed no more innocent blood,” 


replied the old man, with stern solemnity, “ There 
, rs : lies the varmint — there where, if a marcifal Prov- 
f some wild thought through his brain, for Le | idence spares my life, many more of the accursed 
race will lie before I’m done with them. 
come, James, we must bo getting ready for a start. 
Mabel now listened with renewed intensity for | Pick np your knife yonder and see that your piece 


Bur 


well loaded — tho whooping demons may be up- 
Sit you down, my dar- 
r and rest yourself, fur we have 2 long and rough 





While the young man obeyed the Scout’s order, 
e old snan, after charging his rifle, stepped to 
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the side of the dead Indian and rolled the corpse 
into a deep hollow, carefully covering it with dead 
leaves to conceal it from sight should the savages 
be drawn to the spot by the firing; for he well 
knew if they discovered the bodies of the slain 
they would pursue them with an untiring vigilance 
and wreak on them a bloody vengeance. 

But a short timo elapsed ere the party were on 
the move. Slowly and silently they threaded the 
gloomy forest — the Scout Icading the way~~stop= 
ping at short intervals to listen if aught could be 

eard of the dreaded foe, But nosound broke the 
deep silonce save the faint rustle occasioned by 
their passage through the underbrush. Once on- 
ly was it disturbed. Far behind them, swelling 
faintly on the night air, was heard what at first 
sounded like an Indian yell. 

“Oh, God!” whispered the maiden m a tremu- 
lous tone, a cold shudder running throuzh her 
frame, “TY hear them! They will soon overtake 
us; they are howling over the slain!” 

The Scout stopped short, motioning for silence, 
while he stood in the attitude of one intently lis- 
tening. A minute or two olapsed whon the same 
sound was borne more loudly to their vars 

“There, father, do you not hear them?” said the 
maiden, with a voice of increased alurm. 

“ Ay,” replied the Scout in a low tone, evident- 
ly of relief, “I hear them, sure enough. They 
are howling over the dead; but cheer up, Mabel, 
they are not Indians. The wolves, gal, are feast- 
ing on the varmints. ’Tis a dreadful sound in a 
lone forest, and I’ve known the time when it has 
made me tremble as youdo at this moment. But 
we have nothing to fear from them now— the 
critters are too busy over the dend to mingle with 
the living.” 

Throughout the night the party kept on their 
way. Their progress was very slow for the maid- 
en was worn down with fatigue, although she 
bore herself bravely —refusing to acknowledye 
her weariness, but urging them on wheu they pro- 
posed a halt for the purpose of rest, sv a 
was sho to reach the settlements. Nor was the 
anxiety of her protectors much less than her own, 
for they knew not but their steps were tracked, and 
each moment they expected to be assailed by the 
treacherous and blood-thirsty foe. 

Morning dawned ere they ventured at last to 
come to a halt; when exhausted nature gave way 
and the maiden fell into a deep slumber. The 
sun had got far up into the heavens ere she was 
aroused; when, refreshed by her repose, she 
started with renewed vigor on her toilsome jour- 











ney. 

It will be needless to follow them on their wild 
and wearisome way. After a most futiguing 
march, rendered doubly so by the precautions 
they deemed it necessary to take —~ now diverging 
widely from the direct course in order to mislead 
a pursuit —now forcing their way over broken 
ledges and through rocky and difficult places 
where they would be least likely to leave a trail; 
practising a thousand arts which the sagacity of 
the Scout prompted to vafile their pursuers in case 
they were followed, they finally, at the close of the 
second day, to their great satisfaction, reached the 
Scout’s hut on the Causeway, 

We will not attompt to portray the joy of the 
maiden when she stood once more safely within 
her father’s humble dwelling. The dreadful 
scenes in which she had been a partuker seemed 
more like a dream than the reality, although often 
as she thought of the night of the bloody massa- 
ere, a cold shudder evinced how indeliby was that 
shocking scene fixed upon her memory. 


We presume some of our readers would hardl 
be satisfied unless we adverted more particullarly 
toone incident connected with two of the person- 
ages of our humbic history. Weallude, of course, 
to Mabel and her chivalrous lover, whose bravery 
was in due time rewarded by the possession of 
her who, when in peril, aroused in him the hold 
resolve of rescuing her or of perishing in the at- 
tempt. The hearty blessing invoked on the young 
couple by the Scout, after the ceremony, and the 
honest sincerity with which he addressed the 
bridegroom, fully evinced his satisfaction on the 
occasion. 

“ James, my boy,” said he, grasping his hand, 
“TJ told you you should have her; and Iam more 
proud to receive you as a son than if you were the 
king’s own, with all his grandeur and gold, for I 
know you are worthy of the gal—and may she 
make you as good a wife as I am sartin you will 
he to her a kind husband.” 


As for the Scout, it is only necessary to add that 
the red man found in him a persevering foe 
throughout the long years of that cruel war. The 
butchery of his sister was never forgotten; and 
and whenever a savage fell beneath his sure aim 3 
his exclamation, “One more drop atoned for!” 
evinced a determination to fulfil to the letter, if 

ossible, the threat called forth by the sight of his 
Kindred 8 blood, “A life for a drop!” 

But as we may have occasion to refer to him 
hereafter, we will for the present tale our leave of 
him, assuring the reader, that the Scout is no off- 
spring of the imagination, but is the counterpart 
of one who lived and acted at the time and amid 
the scenes we have attempted to describe. 





SENSATIONS ON TAKING CHLOROFORM. 


CORRESPONDENT of tho San Francisco 

A Weekly Mirror gives the following vivid de- 

scription of the sensation he felt while under the 

intoxication of chloroform, in which he bad been 

placed for the purpose of having a sliver of iron 
extracted from his eye: 

“My last sane recollection is of the surgeon ap- 
plying the handkerchief to my mouth; then the 
room began to magnify to gigantic proportions; a 
common lamp was transformed to a candelabrum 
more luminous and costly than ever’ lighted the 
grandest cathedral of the world. The surgeon he- 
came a giant of prodigious magnitude, holding a 
huge, gleaming knife, with a single blow of which 

. he might have severed me, The sound of voices 
in the room seemed like the clamorings of a yast 
multitnde during the burning of acity, and a sign- 
board, screeching outside, conveyed the idea of a 
furious mob collected in the street for my execu- 
tion. On entering the room I had noticed a largo 
cat sitting asleep on a shelf, which turned its head 
lazily toward me and then resumed its slumbers; 
this creature became a hideous, Yampire-like 
monster, with great fiery eyes, and with fangs and 


ly | steel is still in my possession; which, like the key 


{claws that were fabled to belong to the griffin, 
walking round and blowing fetid breath on me, 
and pressing its frightful paws on my breast. 
But the worst of all was a colleetion of gigantic 
men sharpening instruments for my dissection; I 
could hear the whirring of the stone and the 
shricking of the highly tempered knives,as the 
grinders laughed at the intended dissection. One 
was more jocose and heartless than the rest; he 
was my implacable enemy. Wo had quarrelled 
and fought about a schoolmate love. Presently I 
felt their keon knives at every joint; I shricked 
and screamed, blasphemed and besought my tor- 
mentors; but still the instruments hissed through 
my quivering flesh and grated along every bone. 
I am satisfied that all these were experienced with- 
in a moment after the first inhalation which began 
the process of stupefuction. So swift are the evo- 
lutions of thought when sense is subdued, and 
when the phantom monarch leads the soul through 
endless avenues, swifter in its journeying than the 
short-lived fire which falls from the womb of an 
overburdened cloud, : 

“ But a gradual revolution of mental perception 
succecded, these frightful spectres began to re- 
cede; the men and knives began to diminish; the 
cat returned to natural proportions and crept 
slowly away; the voices became less harsh and 
threatening, and the noise in the street was sub- 
dued into unbroken silence. I looked into a uni- 
verse of light with nothing visible, until indistinct 
forms appeared on the horizon, coming toward me 
and defining themselves us they came. One was 
my mother, clad in grave-clothes; but, as she 
neared, her habiliments changed to the fabrics 
which glittered in the prophet’s vision when he 
looked over the ‘great congregation which no man 
could number.’ Directly she stood by me; and, 
recognizing every feature, | saw that cach age- 
mark was gone; her cheek was fresh as the young 
irl’s when she first blushes at the whispered 
words of love; and, stooping to kiss me, the appa- 
rition went out, leaving another still more beauti- 
fut and youthful: it was the figure of my young 
wife, who died in the birth of ber first child’ She 
held an infant in her arms, who reached down 
and ran his tiny tingers through my hair; but 
when [ tricd to take hjm in my arms, infant and 
mother were gone. Strango that I felt no disap- 
pointment; I knew they were but pictures that 
hung in the galleries of a father’s heart. Every- 
thing changed to an existence of indescribable 
pleasure: I laughed and danced like one mad with 
the exhilaration of unexpected deliverance from 
torture; the air came into my lungs gratefully as 
the up-gushing of cool water to the lips of a thirsty 
drinker. The aroma of celestial gardens seemed 
about me; I believed that [ was in the territory of 
souls, and wondered how any one should fear to 
die. Leould hear sounds in the street, but they 
seemed to prolong and swell like the sound ofa 
great organ. Millions of symmetrical creatures 
passed in review along a horizon of silver and 
gold; and yet I was conscious that they were but 
the creations of a distorted imagination. 
“Presently I became conscious of returning 
sense; my limbs felt unwieldy and of too great 
proportions to be moved by the strengthening 
will; my eyes opened and began to discern ob- 
jects returning to natural dimensions, and I began 
to comprehend the conversation of persons in the 
room. The whole operation had not occupied half 
an hour, but I had lived centuries of indescribable 
horrors and emotions of happiness which are in- 
comprehensible to the sane and wakeful mind. 
My sight was preserved, and the fragment of 


and 


and 


of St. Peter, unlocked celestial splendors and open- 
ed a Pandore box of hellish imagery which, even 
now, scares me from dreams to sudden and trem- 
bling wakefulness.” 





THE LOST BIRD. 


EEPING, came a little maiden, 
When the earth was sweet with May, 

Through the tields of snowy daisies, 

Where the shining dew-drops lay, 
For her lost bird sadly calling, 

Which had flown from careless hands, 
Just across the narrow river, 

Where the dark old linden stands. 


Heedless of her silvery pleading, 
Answered only by its sougs, 

She with wondrous rapture listened 
For ite notes eo rich and strong, 

Ne’er it sang when caged and tended— 
“ Sings it sweetest uear tue sky »— 

Halt in smiles and teare she murmured, 
“So I think God made it fly!” 


Autumn trailed o’er earth its splendor, 
When a weeping voice I heard, 


tent i 


a claim upon our pity. 


unkindness. 


place, and we like him. 


his fine linen. 


over every walk of life. It has entered the sacred 
precincts of the demestic sanctuary and enshroud- 
ep in darkness and gloom the home once joyous 
and radiant with those smiling cherubs of life, 
hope and love. It has polluted with its poisonous 
breath the social hearth and destroyed the fair 
fubric of connubial happiness. 
who was endowed and made susceptible of noble 
and generous feclings, with a gentle and sensitive 
spirit, a frank and confiding nature — even she to 
whom wo look for all thut is pure and lovely, en- 
nobling and exalted, whose heart should be the 
seat of innocenes, of virtue, of truth and sincerity 
—even she—alus! that she should thus degrade 
herself—has drunk ot the poisonous draugh 
lied the fair purity of her character, polluted the 
fountains of her soul, and darkened her heart. 
has taken from her the most powerful charm, tho 
loveliest and most winning trait of her character, 
that heart-trusting faith and frank simplicity, that 
confiding trustfulness, that involuntarily win our 
respect and love; thus rendering the fuirest fea- 
tures repulsive and revolting, and the sweetest 
smile sickening to the heart; for who will trust to 
the loveliest smile, who will drink in the sweet and 
musical tones of kindness from the sweetest lips, 
when beneath them may lurk the poison of deceit, 
the dark spirit of malice and cold selfishness? 
Oh! rather let the features be set in cold and mar- 
ble-like rigidity, rather let the stern and passion- 
less demeanor of the stoic enshroud them, than 
light them up with the false glow of hypocrisy 

Oh! let us avoid, us we would the 
breath of the deadly sirocco, the foul fiend of de- 
ceit; it is the Bohan Upus of the moral world, dif- 
fusing blight and misery wherever it exists. 
has found a place in our bosoms, let us banish it 
as the bane of all earthly happiness, ere its poison 
hath diffused itself o’er our souls and cast its dark 
shadow o’er our hearts. 


deceit, 





THE GENTEEL VAGRANT, 


LER is always something in genuine vaga- 
bondism that excites our sympathies, The 
very fact that one is a homeless wretch gives him 
The heart sheds inward 
tears utsizht of the miserable drunkard, squander- 
ing everything to gratify an overmastciing pas- 
sion, and arriving at last at the bar of’ the Police 
Court, to be sentenced as a confirmed case. 
can sit down by the beggar in absolute rags and 
listen to his story with a deep human interest, He, 
too, has been loved—he, too, had a mother once 
who was proud and fond of him—he, too, had a 
youth full of hope and promise—he, too, has still 
a heart to be touched by charity or embittered by 

Whatever his errors, whatever his 
misfortunes may have been, we give him our hand 


call him brother. 


But there is another species of vagabondism for 
which we feel no kinship or commiseration, 
vagabondism in respectable clothes. It is beggary 
pretending to be genteel. 
dation disguised under a polite exterior and a 
brazen face, 

We can tolerate what is genuine—the thin, 
is what it appears to be. The bull dog is in his 
A hog in a sty is com- 
mendable; it is only when he shaves his snout, 
~ and puts on shiny hat and boots, and walks up- 

right like a man, that we despise him, 

abondisin about which there is no sha 
less, wretched, picturesque in rags—if & prais 
worthy and lovable object compared with that 
more despicable vulgarity of the genteel vagrant. 
This individual is everywhere know: 
seldom recognized at first sight. 
tailors have made his acquaintance to their cx- 
treme regret. His plausable tongue and winning 
address have “ come it over ” many a shrewd ho- 
tel-keeper and boarding-house landlady. 
tunate washerwomen sigh at the remembrance of. 
Wherever he goes he leaves behind 
him unpaid Dills and an atmosphere buzzing with 
curses on his memory. 
When ho has gulled secicty to the farthest ex- 


It is not much 


It is utter moral 


in one place, he tries another. 


Ah! and woman, 


Cling to the spirit and 
bind round thee the white and spotless robe of 
sincerity and truth—make it the ruling aud guid- 
ing star of thy life, and it shall encircle thee with 
the radiant light of moral purity and loveliness; a 
light from whose searching rays the degraded vo- 
tary of vice shall shrink in shame—a light that 
shall win thee the respect, esteem and love of the 
pure and good—a light that shall insure to thee 
that happiness that is the blessed meed of the pure 
in heart—a light that shall guide thee to the bliss- 
ful and celestial mansions of heaven. 


Aud vag- 
m—hous: 


n, though 
Fashionable 


Untor- 


Such is the gentecl vagrant—~a greater pest 
society than the drunkard, the bengar ahd the 
thief.. Distrust, O tailor, his voluble promisas to 
pay! Look out for him O landlady and landla. 
dy’s daughter. Consider and withhold thy con- 
sent, O sagacious father of Sarah Jane or 
Anne! Thou widow with a small property—poor 
stitching seamstress—yielding wife of another—be 
not taken by this hypocrite’s damnable flatteries, 
Beware of him, all men, and especially all women, 


Original. 
NEVER FFAR, 


TPaover: the days are dark with trouble, 
And unkind thy friends appear, 
There is Que that sees thee ever 
And will hold thee near and dear, 
As He lives and reigns in Heayen. 
Never fear! 


t, sul- 


It 


Cheerful hearts and smiling faces 
Surely make a welcome home; 
But no oue was e’er so happy 
But sometimes the shadows come, - 
And made snd the journey here. 
Never fear! 


All thy prospects will seem brighter 
When the shadow leaves the heart, 
And the steps of time beat lighter, 
When the gloomy clouds depart; 
Aiud the time no doubt is near; 
Never fear! 


Many days have dawned serenely, 
While ibe birds sang with delight, 
But the skies were dark and gloomy 
Ere the sun had reached its height, 
But again were bright and clear— 
Never fear! 


if it 


Man was made for care and trouble, 
Not all pleasure in this life; 

Or his days would not be numbered, 

And the seeds of discord rife, 

To weigh down his spirit here— 
Never tear! 


Thou shalt see a brighter morning 


And hear the happy birds then warbling, 
Their sweet songs of welcome o'er; 
If thy heart ie pure and clear, 
ever fear! 


Thou shalt see a world of glory 
And eternal joy and blisa; 
O let uot thy soul be moaning 
Over the woes und care of this; 
He will hold thee near and dear, 
Never fear! * 


W. V. Touxpury. 


CAVE IN FLORIDA. 


We 
that we copy it entire: 


the ground presents 


face of the earth, called “sinks,” 


Itis 
and are seen no more. 
egra- 
i also the land of wonders. 
Henry Wooten, 
that | Sta ‘ 
of camping out several days. 


mock, and attempted to ride through it; Mr, 
Wooton’s horse stumbled into asmallsink. While 
Mr. Wooten was endeavoring to extricate his 
horse, I dismounted, and was engaged in examin- 
ing a curious pile of stones which had attracted 
my attention. On one of them I found an inserip- 
tion, as if graven with some steel instrument, but 
nearly obliterated by the ravages of time. 

Mr. Wooten by this time had led his horse safe- 
ly out of the sink, and, on icjoining me, said ho 
had discovered a cave, After vainly endeavoring 
to decipher the strange inscription which I had 
found, we cach collected an armful of pine woud 
to serve for torches, On arriving at the entrance 
we saw by tho light of our torches that the bottom 
of the cavern was several fect below us. Handing 
my torch to my friend, I prepared to descend, 
which [ accomplished with ease, the rocks serving 
as steps. Wooten then handed me down an atm 
ful of light wood aud a toreh, and prepared to de- 








Than thou bust seen before: : 


TH following account of the discovery of a re- 
markable cave in Florida is from a correspond- 
ent of the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
comes with such appearance of circumstantiality 


The structure of the under stratum of rock and 
earth in Florida is cavernous toa great extent. 
Indced, as far as explorations have been made, 

the appearance of a honey- 
comb, on account of the numerous cavities which 
are founcByo exist. Those indentations in the sur- 
abound here, 
some of them dry and others partially filled with 
water; while rivers disappear under the ground, 


Florida is not only “ the land of flowers,” hut 
A fow days ago Mr. 
of New York city, and myself 
started on a hunting expedition, with the intention 


On Saturday the 
29th of September we pursued a deer into a hum- 


Thrilling all my soul with anguish, 
“I bave lost my little bird!” 

Mother. weep not! for an angel 
On a silent mission gent, 

Bore away thy little warbier— 
Only for a little season lent. 


Listen! comes across the river, 
By the spirit only heard, 
Soothing strains of heavenly music, 
From thy sweet immortal bird, 
Sung to cheer thy stricken spirit, 
And attune it for the skies, 
Where in sweet accord ’twill mingle 
In the song of Paradise! 


DECEIT. 


‘us this —avoid deceit, 


Litty Waress. 





E there is one law above all others written in 
wisdom —a word that [ would trace, as with a 
on of fire, upon the unpolluted heart of a child, 
Could the curtain of hu- 


that his wardrobe has been held as security for 
the payment of board. Tailors are still eredulous, 
and his persuasive manner is a perpetual ercdit. 
He finds o new landlady, and makes love to her 
daughter. Ile is always waiting to realize money 
on property somewhero, and in the meantime Hat- 
tered ones trust him, even to the point of advanc- 
ing cash to relieve his necéssities. Of course this 
cash they never see again, or any equivalent for 
it. And, of course, he docs not marry the landla- 
dy’s daughter, and make a rich man’s fashionable 
wife of ber, as was fondly anticipated. 

Yet the genteel vayrant does not object to wed- 
lock when it can be made to pay. Many a re- 
spectabie family, ambitious of a splendid match for 
its Sarah Jane or Mary Anne, has given her over 
to be a victim of this pretentious adventurer. Tho 
poor pulled father-in-law is thereby handsomely 
ficecerl, and the young wife is soon left worse than 
a widow, 


This experiment of wedlock is one, however, 


scend farther. We now found oarselvos in a sub- 
terrancan passage, ten feet high and fifteen wide. 
We pursued this passage for nearly half a milo, it 
growing larger at every step, and appearing to de- 
scend into the earth by an easy inclination, when 
we unexpectedly found ourselves in a cave of im- 
mense extent. We explored it in every direction, 
sometimes entering small caverns which led off 
from the main cave. We finally entered a sort of 
square doorway, and found ourselves in a cavern 
of most beautiful appearance, the reflection of our 
lights against the sides producing a magnificent 
effect. For the first time in my life I felt the full 
force of that beautiful description which Gold- 
smith has given of the grotto of Antiparos. 

But the most wonderful thing that met our view 
in this cave was a Lutin inscription graven in the 
solid rock. The inscription stated that a party of 
Dances had visited this cave in the year 1050, and 
that a priest who had accompanied them had left 
this memorial of their The name of tho 








man experience be rolled back and its hidden 
things be disclosed to us, whata picture of wretch- 
edness, misery and woe would present itself’ to our 
view, caused by the foul fiend of deceit. We 


that our hero cunnot often afford to try, 

has prejudices agninst polygamy. His wiv 
be few and far between, 
sex remains a staple articlo with hi 


: demand. We once knew a gente 
should start back in horror from the contempla-| entire dependence for i auppore 
tion. How many noble spirits and warm hearts, | culiar 


Still the 


Society | priest was Marcus Poleus. 
es must | those bold navigators had embarked on a voyage 
flattery of the | of exploration, and had been driven far south; 
m, in universal | also that they had visited many large islands, an 

cl vagrant whose } finally had landed in a thickly populated country, 
Was upon the pe-| where the people received them kindly, thinking 


Tt also stated that 


and hoart-sickening answer, 





with hopes encouragod for a time and then blast- 
ed; affection nourished for a while and then cast 
off as a worthless thing, blighted and wasted. 
How many hearts that once throbbed warmly with 
hope’s bright spirit have been repulsed and chilled 
by its withering power. How many gentle and 
sensitive sprits have sunk under its cankering in- 
flucnce and gone down to untimely graves. How 
many? Let tho page of human lire record the sad 
Thespirit of deceit 
has shed its blighting and destroying influence 


confiding nature. 
several at 2 time. 
property who loaned him mone: 
sewing girl who gave him all her earnings. A | hy 
third was a merchant’s wife. And so forth. All 
the single ones expected that ho would marry 
them as soon as certain business transact i 
pretended to have in band were adjust 
matricd ones zave him money at first out 
ness or pity, but at las 





a 









influence he possessed over females of a th 
He usually had intrigues with | b 
One was @ widow with a small Pp 


y. Another was 2} the substance of the inscription as far xe it coald 


portant inquiry to the antiquarian 
I probable that ‘the islands mentioned were the 
tions he | West Indies, and may not the country where they 
ed. The | landed be Mexico? We all know that the ancieut 
it of fond- | Mexican: liad a tradition that about four hundred 
i t St out of fear, on his threats | yexrs before the landing of Cortes in that country 
of exposing thir intrigues. 


hem superior beings; that several of their nani- 
er, together with some Greek artizans aud two 
riests, had been left there asa colony. This is 


¢ deciphered. Now, does not this suggest an in- 
Js it not 





Children of the Sun,” with white faces, cams to 
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them and taught them tho arts of civilization. Is 
it not probable that this colony of Danes and 
Greeks, with their two Latin priests, were the per- 
son’s referred to by tradition? Perhaps many 
buried secrets concerning the carly history of 
America may be revealed by that strange device. 

This wonderful cave is casy of access, and situ- 
ated a few miles from the Florida railroad, and 
about ten miles from Waldo. % 

On the subject of this cave and the light which, 
if reports concerning it are true, the Latin inscrip- 
tion throws upon the question of the first discovery 
of America by Europeans, a correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer writes as follows: 

“In your issue of the 22d inst. I read an account 
of the discovery of a cave in Florida, in which was 
found a Latin inscription certifying that it was in 
habited or visited by Europeans in the eleventh 
century. Of this now there can be no doubt, if 
this discovery be truo; and, consequently, our 
continent was known to the people of Europe be- 
fore its discovery by Columbus. But that is not 
the only point which I want to notice in this con- 
nection. My object is to direct the attention of 
American historians or antiquarians to a similar 
statement in Cardinal Wiseman’s treatise on ‘The 

Connection between Scicnce and Revealed Reli- 
gion, in which that accomplished scholar and ar- 
cheologist states it for a fact, when speaking of 
the aborigines of America, that there are manu- 
scripts in the Vatican library at Rome which say 
that this country was known to missionaries of the 
Eternal City in the tenth century, and concludes 
his remarks on the subject by asking the question, 
“Who can enlighten us on the subject?’ or words 
to that effect. (I have not the work now before 
me.) The records found in the Danish archives 
since this work was written (thirty or forty years 
since) prove that this continent was known to the 
Northmen before it was discovered by Columbus; 
but this last development, if true, as I have above 
said, removes all doubt of that interesting fact.” 





VALUE OF A CONSTITUTION. 


Bt this we do not mean thata political constitu- 
tion, written, like that of the United States, or 
unwritten, like thatof Great Britain, is of valueto 
the people spossessing it. All of that is true, no 
doubt. But we wish just now to speak rather of 
the value of good physical constitution to the man 
who possesses it, and to the nation or State where 
it is most generally possessed. Yet it is one of 
those blessings seldom appreciated until it is gone, 
and once lost it is seldom recovered. Ofcourse 
health is valuable for its own sake, or for the sake 
of avoiding the perpetual misery of sickness. 
But by constitution we mean something more than 
health. We mean a healthfulness of the whole 
physical system, that it cannot easily be inter- 
rupted. There are many persons who are never 
sick and yet never robust and well: They never 
lose a day’s work, and yet never do more than the 
work of half a day. Their lives are made up ofa 
sort of compromise between sickness and health, 
which keeps their friends always supposing that 
they are about to break down, while yet they never 
really do give way, but outlast half a dozen florid, 
healthy looking men. Pasty and sallow-faced, 
they have a perpetual liver complaint, a chronic 
cough or an inveterate stoop of the shauiders, that 
makes them bend round like a ball or a tortoise. 
They seem to live upon tobacco, pies and ground 
nuts. They never smile, never get angry, never 
are hungry, never are tired, and never need exer- 
cise. ‘his race is on the increase amongst us. 
Our cities swarm with such. A breath of fresh 
air more than common would kill the whole race, 
A visit to Cape May of two days uses them up for 
the season. 

We protest against such men. They may be and 
often are very Keen in particular departments and 
walks of life, but they are not and cannot be men 
who take broad common sense view of things. 
They will fiddle faddle over details and minutix, 
while a large, heavy, broad-faced mau of much 
greater obtuseness of mind will scize the great 
outlines of business, and work them through suc- 
cessfully. 

Men without constitution are soon worn ont. 
They cannot give continuous attention to one 
point. After so many hours their minds flag, and 
any man who can hold out quietly till they are a 
little worn down, can get bis own way with them. 
There is a vital stamina of purpose which is lack- 
ing inthem. Nervous, impatient and fidgery, they 
cannot wait for the right time and place to carry 
out their point and effect their designs. 

On the other hand, the man with a good consti- 
tution inspires a sort of respect by his robust, 
firm, large and healthy look, Everybody sees that 
there is power behind all that is put forth inev 
thing that hedocs. His cool, ea: 
cheerful and self-satisfied air bh 
as its softening and passing influence. 
not easily get out of temper, and when he does, it 
is the rage of a strong man, out of the way of 
























ht as well 





He will often lack quickness of perception, and be 
still slower in motion, but there will be no waste 
of power about him. If he S a gesture in 
apeaking, it will be just sufficient to enforce his 
idea, and no more. 

A good constitution lies at the bu 
sound morality, It makes a man ius - 
ble—the hater of all Jittleness and deecit. t 
feeling and a comely person go naturally together. 
Education may make a man moral, but the body 
is the organ through which the mind acts, and 
where the body is in an casy and natural condi- 
tion, its instincts will at least be apt to be true to 
all the dictates of what is refined and worthy and 








of much 









hecoming. If all this is true, it may show us the| they met to spend a socinl evening. After the | States. 


importance of keeping up a food constitution at | Supper was disposed of a prominent member was 
The student who wears this out gener- | called upon to speak, and responded as follows :— 





any price 8 
ally does it not by overtasking his mind, but by 





neglecting to do something else besides—pertain- give a pentiment tls SE re tat ae 
ing to proper food, exercise or bathing. But in so | (0 none; the last on the ele, a he firs vu 
een ey i it!” Iris needless to add that he intended to say | to be 


doing he cuts himself off, not only from success, |! 


but from the good will thé respect, and the prop-| that the company was equalled dy none: the first 
erties, if’ not many of the higher moralities of life, | om the field, and the lasé to leave it. 


The parent or teacher who overtasks a child’s 
brain, or does not take care to see that the means 


are taken in them to build upa good physical con-| to the stand in the Common Pleas Court, whose 
istences | tender years raised doubt as to bis competency as 






stitution, are training up miserable 
whose misconceptions, faults and depravi 








ies will | a 


make those neglected ones a disgrace 10 their fami-| obligation of an orth, The first question was,— 


Original. 
‘WHY CHIDE ME OFT FOR LAUGHING? 


wr chide me oft for laughing 

In such a joyous tone? 

Are there not many blessings 
Along my pathway strewn? 

Are there not joyous moments 
‘When all around seems gay, 

‘When every thought of sighing 
Is banished far uway? 


What though dark clouds of sorrow 
A sbadow o’er us fling, 
Remember gloomy winter 
Gives place to joyous spring; 
So, when the storms of trouble 
Shall darkly round thee play, 
Look fur beyond the morrow 
‘Aud laugh each storm away. 


Though age is creeping o’er us, 
So silently and siow, 

It brings us nearer Heaven 
Where living waters flow; 

And. though this life is fleeting, 
‘Why should we yield to sighs? 

Are there not angels watchiug 
Over us from yonder skies? 


In those celestial regions, 
Where all is bright aud fair. 
‘We know there'll be uo sighing, 
No clouds of sorrow there; 


There glorious songs of ropture 
Unceasingly shall roll, 
And there the smile of Jesus 


Shall feast the ransomed soul. 


Aucetions s Gdle-Talk. 


NED JACKSON. | them. Just measure and sce how many it will 


fellow, crossing his legs and deliberately putting| ‘‘ 15, 34, 13, 26 is not difficult. 
about half an ounce of sweetmeats into his mouth, 16, 20, 26, 15, 24, 14, 19, 25 is lately. 
with the utmost sang froid, replied, — 17, 21, 6, 23 is a malady. 

“ Well, it’s so reported. © 18, 2, 28, 14, 7, 31 is not much. 


sseeeeee “Have you any domestic manufactures 
to report?” asked  ceusus marshal of the female | her 
head of the family, .rejoicing in the bloom of 
health. 

“ Well, yes,” said she, with something of cm- 
barrassment in her voice and countenance, “* we 
have eight, with a continued prospect !” 

The marshal, who is a modest man, blushed 
slightly, made the entry in the schedule with his 
pencil, and asked how many yards of rag carpct- 
ing she had made during the year. 


tresses A Sonprer’s Answer.— A Dijon | 
journal rotates the following incident: A high le- 
gal functionary, on entering the 4 erfecture during 
the emperor’s stay there, accidentally trod on the 
foot of a Cente-Garde, who stood sentry at the 


“Tbeg your pardon,” said the magistrate, “1 
did not intend it, 

“Do not mention it,” said the soldier. 

“T know as well as well as you do that no man 
over iron upon a Cente-Garde’s foot intention- 
ally.’ : 


verseees How Smitn Formep nis Liprary. 
—Smith (to bookseller.)—“Ivs. no use bringing 
me these hooks to look at—I know nothing about 





take to fill the shelves. You may scatter some 
Bibles and Testaments among ’em, just to give a 
moral tone to the affair. And be sure and have 
plenty of gilding on the backs.” 


a 19, 29 16, 20 is a musical instrument. 
1, 


door. sylvania, 


of a beautiful young lady reader of the Waverley 
Magazine. ‘ 


> 
“ 20, 16, 15, 1, 8, 28, 31 is another name for a 
rmit. 
“ 21, 6, 18,7 is a sea-bird. 
“ 22, 12, 32, 15, 3, 28 is. whatwe should all be, 
“ 93) 19, 15, 30, 22, 9, 33, 28 is an nuimal. 
4, 20, 24, 13, 20 means not sense. 
» 14 is a vessel. 
* 26, 12, 6, 13, 2, 24 is a relation. 
© 97, 26, 22, 33, 15, 6, 1, 12, 24 is a small animal. 
“ 28, 9, 16, 14 is not sweet, 
29, 17, 1 is a root. 
** 30, 16, 20, 14, 28, 25 is what the subject of this 


a is. 
P31, 30, 2, 14, 12, 1, 27, 4, 14 is an abridger. 
“ 99) 12, 16, 28, 22, 15, 16, 24 ia in the north, 
“ 33, 27, 32, 20, 14, 20 is a number. 
“ 34, 19, 7, 15, 21, 22, 15, 32, 20 isa city in Penn- 








My whole is the name and place of residence 


Answer next week. 
0 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No 1. “ Miss Emma W, 
Hampton, Richmond, Virginia.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Moses A. Dow, 
Boston, Massachusetts,”’ 


‘Written for the Waverley'‘Magazine, | 
ONIONS. 





man who had carefully wained up his servant in 


the wool over his wife’s eyes, sent him one day 
with a box-ticket for the opera to the house of a 
certain young lady. 

The servant returned while the gentleman and 
his wife were at dinner. He had, of course, been 
told, in giving answers to certain kinds of mes- 
sages, to substitute the masculine for the feminine 
pronoun in speaking of a lady. 

“Did you see him?” asked the gentleman, giv- 
ing him the cue, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant, “he said he’d go 
with a great deal of pleasure, and that he’d wait 


seooseee A SLIP OF THE ToncuE.—A gentle- S 


the way he wanted him to go, so that he might at|box at an opera with a physi 
all times be an efficient aid in helping him to pull | troubled with ennui, and happened to gape. 





An Israclite lady, sitting in the same 
cian, was much 








“ Excuse me, madame,” said the doctor, “I am 
glad _you did not swallow me.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness,” replied the lady, 
“Lam a Jewess, and never cat pork.” 


seeeeees “ You'll have to hear the responsibili- 
ty,” said a mother to a bright-eyed daughter of 
our acquaintance, who thought of marrying with- 
out the maternal approbation. 

“T expect to have a servant, ma,” said Fanny. 


+eseee++ Charley, about four years old, was one 


sPRERE is a fruit, both rich and rare, 
Pil consecrate to fame; 
My sweet-heart loves it very dear, 
And onion is its name! 
The flavor is delicious, too, 
The odor very fine; 
Ah! don’t it make a matchless stew 
For lips I thought divine? 
‘When peeled, it looke so nice and slick, 
Like pates devoid of hair, 
‘Where can you find a nicer nick 
For one so sweet and fair? 
O! Maggie, dear, 74 little elf, 
Who could the herb despise? 


With fond and tearti 


eyes! 


Dll watch you eat it ah Pour self, 
THappgEus WILLIAMS. 





for you, sir.” 
lessly. 


dering reply. 


of _a new bonnet, cloak, shaw! and dress. 


to the opera, 


shrewd negro wit, while making his res 
his mistress one Sunday morning short! 


out— 
mad? what fur, missus?” 


him.’ 


he didn’t have fur to go.’” 





“What was he doing?” asked the wife, care- {some delinquency, when he turned, and, with all 
“ He was putting on his bonnet!” was the blun-| reminded her that she was “nothing but a fe- 


“The fat was in the fire,” forthwith; and for 
the rest of the day the spluttering in that family 3 ig aL 
was so vehement as to defy the sedative influences | Which, on account of its beautiful form, he called 


Mext.—He didn’t go with the husband that night | friend asked him where he was going. 


seeoesee A Srort Roap.— A correspondent 
dating “ Old Dominion ” writes :—“ A neighbor of | 0, rather badly; she gave her band a year ago, 
ours has a very pretty daughter, who was sur-| and I thanked her, but she gives it to me now 
rounded by a host of admirers. Among the most | every time I dare to speak, and I'd thank her not 
assiduous was @ conceited coxcomb, and withal a | to.” 
thundering fool. Notwithstanding his unremit- ae 
ting attentions, the lady married an unassuming 
farmer, and the fop, in about nine days (the usual . mar 
period, I believe, with puppies,) showed evident that he supposed it had gone to h—I by this time. 
symptoms of madness. Old Amos, who is full of 





“*Dat hyfalutin’ gemman done went and gone 


«Because your Miss Carrie wouldn’t have as 


. + Some time ago, as a lady, who pos- 
sessed great personal charms, was walking along 
a narrow lane, she perceived just behind her a |}, wit 
hawker of earthen-ware driving an ass with two breakfast without any but Rer, 
panniers laden with his stock in trade. To give 
the animal and his master room to pass the lady | many ways of calling me a fool.” 
7 ; . 3 Z me a fool. 
suddenly started aside, which so frightened the f nik stir 


day receiving a reprimand from his mother for 
Young America condensef in his look and tone, 
male!” ae 

srseeees A clergyman had a milk-white horse, 
Zion. Having ordered his horse to the door, a 


“Why,” suid he, “to mount Zion.” 


“Well, 


7 


show dirt so easy.” 


cesseees A Yankee: bragging of having killed 


“Well, ” says Amos, after a prelimary scratch | a young panther whose tail was “ three fuet long,” should tel} ux whist wae the. lee nesaber he received, ther 
of his kinky head anda mischievous twinkle in his | Brown observed that the animal died scasonable, 
black eye, ‘ well, missus, dare’s one thing sartin— | as the tail was long enough not “ to be continued.” 





++eeeeee If you wish to dispense with butter, 
take a sweet, plump damsel to wife, aud, if you 
Jove her, you can relish your crust and coffee at 
seeoveee “T think, wife, that you have a great 


“think, husband, that you have a great many 


+re+s+s-“ How do you and your wife get along?” | politics nor religion, but is characterized by a high moral 


sesesses A young man having lost his wateh- | 8@P¥inted, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealera, at 6 
key, and being weary of looking for it, remarked | °e*® 4 Copy, and an edition for mail subsoribers (on a little 


observed his father, who was near by, | #00 9 year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance — 
cts to | “be contented, for you will be quite likely to find | labs by mall, 6 for 6 months, #5.—Six for 12 months, $9. 
after, | it again.” 


was told of the lamentable fact, when he broke] ........ 4 negress speaking of one of her chil- | mences evory July and Jannary. Butifa personcommences 


dren, said of one who was lighter colored than the | at any number In the volume, and pays for six months, he 
rest, “I nebber could bear dat ’ar brat, kase he | will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 





WA''ERLEY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DoW. 


"Tas paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wlil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 


tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Call- 
fornia. 

Terms.~The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Lindall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 


thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 


‘Ten for 6 months, $8.—Ten for 12 months, @15. Paper stopped 
‘when the last number paldforissent. A new volume com 


12 months for $5.00. 
‘When a subscriber orders & renewal of his subscription he 


we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit of 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all together, as It is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 


poor animal that he ran away, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when he unfortunately fell, and a great 
part of the crockery was broken to pieces. The 
lady in her turn became alarmed, lest, when she 
came up to the man, he should load her with 
abuse, if not offer to insult her; but, to her sur- 
prise, when she arrival at the spot, the man, with 


ways of being one.” 


+++eeee+ Jones and Brown met at the post-office, 


letters. 


them up. 

Monthly Parts,-—83. a year, or two for 5., in advance. 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy ot the 
Jones complains of a bad smell about the office, | “Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
and asks Brown what it can be? Brown docsn’t| Works for one year by mail : “ Peterson's Ladies' Magazine,’ 
know, unless it may be the large number of dead | “Uarper's Magazine,” Godoy’s Lady's Book," “ Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion," or “Atlantic Monthly." 


‘, Placid way, his | gyeafzoud humor, gallantry, 
iS laam’s ass was fright- 
» He does | ened by an angcl.” 


exclaimed, — 








“Never mind, madam, 


fk «+eeeeee A Parisian countess disguised herself | ters are scurce. 
which all weaker men better stand and get aside. | in male apparel the other day to take a forbidden 


seeeeees Unbustled ladies, pure and nndefiled 
Christtans, disinterested friends, common hones- 
ty, sound potatoes, first-rate butter, and rich prin- 


sssesees “What do you propose to take for 


Allletters and communteations concerning the paper mum, 

be addressed to the publisher. 7 

‘Taz Way To ScssoRiBge.—The proper mode to subscribe 

for a paper is to enclose the money in a letter and address 

the publisher direct, giving individual name with the post- 
fice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 





ride on the top of an omnibus. Thinking a pas- 
senger deceived, she talked earnestly tohim about 
the miseries of college life, and he kept up the 


nus, and he handed her down, she was astonished 
to hear him say, 

“Take care, madame, that you do not hurt 
yourself.” 

The dear creatures cannot easily disguise their 
charms, 


seeeeeee Some forty years ago a respectable 
Irish company of Voluntecrs was named the 
“Erin Musketeers.” During its brief existence 


but will 


“Mr. President, Lam no spach mak 
rs, equal 





seseeees A lad, a day or two since, was called 


witness, by not understanding the nature and 





conversation; but when they reached their termi-| the price.” 





States, 


of 
your cold?” are often illegible. 


“O, I'll sell very cheap; I won’t higgle about 


‘oridiaan York 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the solutions at the 





Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of' thirty-four letters. 
My 1, 8, 13,4, 12, 6, 16, 27 is one of the United 


3,27, 24, 21, 2, 24, 21 is what many love, 

“ 4, 20, 18, 11, 2, 4, 22 is what many are. 

5,17, 1, 23, 13 is a gentleman’s name. 

“ 6,3, 31, 11, 6, 18 is what every one should try 


c. 
“7, 6, 4, 10, 16, 34, 7is used in purification. ence. 


10, 22, 27, 16, 14, 20 is a cardinal number. 
14, 27, 16, 23, 3 are destructive. 
12,1, 34, 22, 9 is ao western city. 








‘Are you the son of the plaintiff?” The little 





lies, if not a éure to the State and to mankind. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


H. Dexter & Co., No. 118 Nassau Street, New 


City—A. Winch, Philadclphia—Taylor & Co., 


Baltimore. G, N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohfo.—E, Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Cramp, 
Louisville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawford, St. Louls, 
end of each line, and have tlie answers all numbered, Mo. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
inventions in the known world, for which we want agents 


“2,1, 12, 21, 15, 30, 20 is a young Iady’s name. Source at ‘Poll parttcalars seat wazx. 


HAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 


We ha e bad manufactured expressly fur our paper @ 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
a It will hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
“ 8 19, 7, 2, 32, 12, 8, 13 is a river in the United | stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to 

S. gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
“9, 1, 17, 16, 9, 33, 10, 22 is the name of a plant. | the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. It williast forseveral years. The price of 
L this kind is75 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
“ 43, 23, 26, 16, 20, 28, 9, 16, 27, 23, 4 are officers. | in the country. Dealers can be supplied by DEXTER & LO., 
44, 25, 16, 12, 24, 31 is a city in Pennsylvania. | of New York, or at this office. $1.00 ifsent by mail. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 
a i : ince s sat through the entire ome ¥ e 
Written for the Waverley Magazine. and as often as sho camo forwan a Aa per ert ee hides canicikiee erornes houte in duration, | in grey, the Cneciatori of Garabaldi in adark drese 
NATURE. fal modesty, nosegnys and rings is a high compliment to Mr. Blondin. On taking 


Were thrown at her feet. The French lady strag- 
gled with her last strength against the triumph of 
her rival, until disheartened and exhausted, she 
foll to the ground. Theereole approached her w ith 
compassion to raise her, when suddenly the Paris- 
ienne dacted up, and with looks full of hate and 
fury, boxed the ears of her rival, The Audience 
hissed and hooted, while she exclaimed with much 
passion, “Tho wretch tripped me! The poor 
creole declared with dignity that she was innocent 
Flaunting out to greet the eye; of the meanness; but a vulgar word which slipped 
Of they bloomand have their being, out of the lips of the French dancer against her, 
All unseen they fade and die. suddedly aroused all the passiois of the South in 
her bosom, and a singular str wgle began. The 
two excited ladies rushed upon each other, and 
wrestled and tore and puiled one another’s hair, 
while the thunders of the gallery made the whole 
atmosphere vibrate. I never saw a more natural 
performance. The better class of the public did 
Not interfere, hut seemed to be rather amused by 
these Olympic exercises, untii the creole, bleeding 
and faintins, was carried away from the scene. 
Some officers, who from a box had witnessed the 
spectacle, were revolted at the conduct of the Par- 
isienne, and sent for the police to arrest her; but 
her friends collected and resisted the constables. 
A riot ensued; a portion of the public rushed on 
the stage; they jumped across the orchestra, the 
fiddles and bass-viols were broken; the laidies 
were fainting, children erying; and I took to my 
Hand in hand, in blessed union, heels with my fiddle and ran away without stop- 
He will seek the open door; ping, until I reached my hotel. 
And when I shall lead you iuward, — 
You'll go outward nevermore. sttseees Witp Sports or THE East.—In an 
English work recently reprinted in this country, 


LiSt tenature, for she teaches 

Coustant lessons unto sll— 

When the buds in spring do blossom, 
Or the leaves in autumn fall. 


Tenches us the wondrous beauty 
All around this world of ours i 
In its high and grand old mountains, 
In its sweet and lovely flowers. 


Oft wesce their glowing beauty 








Are not we much like the flowers? 
Do not we. like them, expand 
Into being, into beauty, 
By the same creative hand. 





All around the world we see them; 
In the meadow. in the woud; 

And trom fueir silent teachings, 
‘May we love the true aud good. 





Go with nature in thy musings, 
‘Take her gentle lessons in; 
She cau guide us if we follow, 

Far away from guile and sin. 


In her courts where silence reigneth, 
Uear, oh friend. her voice divine, 
Saying, I will lead you ouward, 
ward, through the maze of time. 


WaLtur W. Haypocx. 


_ oo ——— | entitled “wita Sports of the East,” a description 


a . . is given of the manner in which the hog is hunted 
Gleanings from the Press, in India, for the sake of his tusks. These formid- 
seterees THE ComANciies.—Who has not heard 


able weapons are prized by English sportsmen as 
roois of their skill as horsemen and hunters. 
of these magnificent red riders of the prarie, who, | ‘The only Weapon used in hunting the grey boar in 
mounted on their mustangs, sweep over the plains | India is the spear. 
like birds upon the wing, realizing the classic fable Two or more cavalicrs, well-mounted and armed 
of the Centaurs? : with this weapon, set forth on the chase, and he 
To say that the Comanche is the finest horseman | who kills the boar, or inflicts the first wound, is 
in the world would be to state what is not the fact. | awarded the tusks.’ Some of the flesh of the griz- 
He is not more excellent in this accomplishment | zly monster is then applied to the refrection of the 
than his neighbor and bitter foeman, the Pawnee, hungry hunters, and, after decapitation, the re- 
no better than the “ vaquero” of ifornia, the | mainder of the carcass is thrown away. 
“ranchero” of Mexico, the “llanero” of Vene- Far different is the posthumous lot of the boar 
zuela, the “gancho” of Buenos Ayres, and the|in other countries. In Russia, the wild hog is 
horse Indians of the “ Gran Chaco” of Paraguay, | hunted by horsemen armed with riflles and assist. 
of the Pampas and Patagonia, He is equal, how-| ed by dogs, a full-rown boar being always a most 
ever, to any of these, and that is saying enough— | awakward customer tordeal with. ‘The peril and 
in 2 word, that he takes rank among the finest | excitement attending the chase of these animals 
horsemen in the world. The Comanche is on| constitutes the chief inducement for hunting them, 
horseback almost from the hour of infancy—trans-| while the head of the wild boar is a trophy for the 
ferred, as it were, from his mother’s arms to the | successful hunter. The carcass is of little value, 
withers of a mustang. When able to walk, he is except for the bristles. Those from the back and 
scarce allowed to practice this natural mode Of pro-| neck are highly prized for toilet purposes, the best 
gression, but performs all his movements on the | hair-brushes being made from such bristles, 


back of a horse. A Comanche would no more The half-wild hogs of Russia ar ‘1 i 
; 7 are ae - rs re mostly raised 
think of making a journey afoot—even if it were by the serfs, who allow them to run in the. forests 


only to the distance of a few hundred yards—than till three of fours re Ki 
e U % yeurs old, when they are killed 
he would of crawling upon his hands and knees. | the flesh cured for food, and the full coat of bris- 
The horse, ready saddled and bridled, stands ever | ties carefally saved and prepared for export. 
near—it differs little whether there is either saddle | This item of bristles is a large one for the Russian 
or bridle—and flinging himself on the animal’s | peasants, that country alone exporting no less 
back, or his neck, or his Croup, or hanging sus-| than cighty thousand gools, or about three mil- 
pended along his side, the Indian guides him t0) lion English pounds weight annually, 
the destined spot, usually at a rapid gallop. Itis| “Germany also exports bristles; but the quanti- 
‘mo consedmence to the Tider how fast the horse | ty is small compared with Russia, and the quality 
may be going; it will not hinder him from mount- inferior, The French hogs are mostly raised for 
ing or dismounting at will. At any rate, by elateh- | food; but the bristles, which are fair and white, 
ing the mane, he cun spring upon the horse’s shoul- are only adapted to the manufacture of certain 
ders, just as may be olten seen in the arena of the kinds of brushes. The American hogs are raised 
ircus, Mach . {in immense numbers in the western states; also 
The horse-Indian is a true type of the nomadic | in considerable quantities in other states. They 
races, a dweller in tents, which his four-footed as- are mostly killed at less than a year old, for the 
sociate enables him to transport from place to place purpose of food; and at certain seasons the slaugh- 
with the utmost facility. Fors of ihe Tribes; Lee ter of hogs in Cincinnati and other western cities 
Over, And even some of the Comanches, have fixed | is'n sight fo Le geen in no r the wor! 
residences, or villages, where at a certain season 8 %m ho other part of the world. 
of the year they—or rather their women—cultivate 
the maize, the pumpkin, the melon, the calabash, ‘We think that all who witnessed this 
and a few other species of plants—all being vege feat will agree with us in pronouncing it one of 
table products, indigenous to their country. No} ihe most terrible and dangerous ever attempted 
dowht before the arrival of Enropeans, this cultiva- by mortal man. Many who were here tonees 
pon ve the posseusiey ae astvely than at pres- would frequently turn their eyes from him d uring 
ent; but the p no . li ye his passage, fearful lest, as they gazed, the intrepid 
prarie tribes to clspenee ee a f the i uel they | man might miss his precarious footing and be 
Tronally contemn; the a Goons Ail peandman. Precipitated into the seething abyss. The stilts 
: i fete ae z aaworthy, Gh nen a ilo are slenderly made, are about two feet in height, 
aitural pur als th nat 7" the bottoms having three iron prongs resembling 
ever necessity compels them to practice them, the a trident in shape, the wooden portion being cov. 
work falls to the lot of the women and slaves—for ; is 


| ‘ ered with silver leaf, 
be it known that the Comahche is a slave-owner, An incident occurred when Blondin was a short 


and polde. ine aia nor only, enilans of euler distance from the American shore which produced 
whites of the Spanish race, captured during many ey of Hotror 10, the Cone a euo witness 
# sanguinary raid into the settlements of Mexico. in the paseage over be eee ake thes Tene oe 
It would he easy to show that it is this false pride his stilts tire first time he attempted so Gps on 
of being hunters and warriors, with its associated 1 loneer w in the b pied i io cen 
aversion for an agricultural life, that it has thin- mone Metso ae oF the seat of the ene 
ned the numbors of the Indian race, far more than sieht et held there breatiin hone aa 
auy persecution they have endured at the hands of instant chinkit he had fallen, Bat the d n vs 
the white man. This it is that starves them, that | {Stat thinking b t oa eee 
durable neighbors of them, and lias | S@if-Possessed performer lighted safely astride the 
makes unendurable neighbors m, and las | cable, and looked toward either shore as if nothing 
rendered it necessary in some instances to civil- had happened. In coming suddenl y and violentl 
ize thom off the face of the earth.” oe aappened. “ ng ly and violently 
ie upon tho rope, his balancing pole was cracked and 
eon strained, so that he dared not attempt a ropitition 
siseeess Tre RivaL DANSEUSES.—Miska Haus-| of the leap, lest it should be broken. The tusk of 
er, the violinist, thus describes an exciting scene | regaining his standing position on the rope with 
which he recently witnessed in Melbourne, Aus-| the stilts on, was seciningly a most difficult one, 
tralia :— and many expressed doubts as to the su 3 of 
“The curtain rose. A French dancer, an cle-| the attempt. But with him there seems to be no 
gant, supple young lady of no great beauty, but | such word as fail; and, after two or three trials, 
much expression and apparently on good terms | the dificulty was overcome. As he proceeded, 
with herself, appeared in the scene in her short, | step, by step, the Spectators guined confidence, 
lace dress, received by an outburst of opplause by | and those who had expressed doubt and appre- 
the martials trumpets of the orchestra. But from heusion breathed freer as ho approached the ter- 
the other side came a youthful, blooming Spanish | mination of his voyage. 
creole, with beaatiful eyes, large and soft, hercom-| When safely on terra firma a shout of exultation 
ploxion rosy, her figuro tall; in fact, the imperson- | went up followed by cheers and clapping of hands, 
ation of Terpsichore. She bowed modestly—it was | and again he was greeted by the Prince, the Duke 
her first appearance at Melbourne—and the enthu- | of Newcastle and others of the party, the former 
sinsm of the public, surprised by her beauty, man- | expressing to Mr. Blondin, in French, his astonish- 
ifested itself in vehement cheers, ment and delight at the unparalleled feat. Tho 
“Phe two dancers strugpled for the palm of vic- prince, the duke and others took tho stilts in their 
tory in a graceful Tarantula, Like two glittering | hands ond examined them, repeating at the samo 
butterflies thoy whirled round accompanied hy | time their enconiums upon the professor’s skill and 
music and applause. The mercurial Parisienne daring. Mr. Blondin signified to his royal high- 
made use of her most seductive wiles, of her most | ness his desire to visit England aud perform be- 
refined pirouttes, of her most enchanting attitudes; | fore the court, when the prince told bim that 
but the Creole seemed patronized by the Graces should he conclude to do go, he (the ince) would 
themselves. Thundering applause encouraged her, | lend his countenance and support. The fact that 






: BLonDIN WALKING TuE Rope On 














ir lenve the whole party shook hands with him, 
ie bid him good-bye. The “little Frenchman, 
without doubt, regards that Saturday and its 
works as the eventful era and great success of his 
lite, 
. ++ Cortous Errsecrs or Licntninc.— 
Some time ago, © woman having taken shelter 
from a storm under the door of a mill at Lapion, 
Atsue, was thrown down by a stroke of lightning, 
hut received no further injury, except that the fig- 
ure of a tree hard by was found perfectly impress- 
ed upon her back, so that the trunk, branches and 
leaves were minutely distinguishable, the impres- 
sion being of a reddish tint. Cases of a similar 
description have been several times recorded. 
Franklin, for instance, relates that while a man 
was standing at the door of his house, a tree Op- 
posite to him was struck with lightning, and he 
received the impression of the tree on his breast. 
M. Orioli, who was professor of Natural Philos- 
phy at Bologna, in. 1831, at the time the Italian 
revolution broke out, in which he took a promi- 
nent part, related a like occurrence at the Scien- 
tific Congress of Naples, in 1846; lady of the 
name Morosa, at Luguno, was sitting near a win- 
dow during a storm, when she experienced a vio- 
lent commotion, and soon became aware that the 
figure of a flower which stood near at the time, 
was impressed upon one of her legs, a mark which 
she retained to her dying day. . 
In September, 1825, 2 brigantine was struck with 
lightning while at anchor in the bay of Armiro, 
in tho Adriatic; one of the sailors was killed, and 
the figure of a horse-shoe which was nailed to the 
foremast, according to the custom of sailors in 
those parts, was found. distinctly delineated on his 
hip. A similar case is recorded of another prig- 
antine at Zante, where a sailor was also killed, 
and was found marked with the number 44, the 
very same in size as that cut out in metal, which 
was nailed to some part of the vessel. 
On the 9th of October, 1836, a young man named 





amination, the exact impression of six pieces of 
gold which ho had in his belt were found on his 
shoulder. 


tree was struck, and both individuals were mark- 
ed with an impression of the leaf of the poplar. 


in striking a body, carries off with it some parti- 


Foliti was killed by lightning at Zante. Upon ox.| tention of young gentlemen just beginning to 


In 1811, in the department of Indre-et-Loire, two | °884rY to fire in advance of a distant flying object, 
persons placed themselves under a poplar. The | fF the purpose of killing it, They persist in the 


ing dress, but some were in white, the Venetians 


the Calabrians, when not in Tags, were dressed in 
black velver, and the Picturesque conical hat and 
black feather. 

Not far from the station severa) officers were in- 
structing the soldiers in the secret of making 
bridges, and carrying them off again, 

Trains, express and ordinary, wore comin; up 
or down, laden with soldiers and artillery, There 
Goes an express for the General! Sutlers and the 
usual followers of a camp were standing or lying 
about in all directions, and others woro singing 
the Hymn of Garibaldi, while cannon were being 
Prepared for going up, aud the shirts of the ad- 
vancod posts could almost be distinguished. 

While going about the country I have been 
struck with the readiness with which every one 
lends himself to make preparations for the relief 
of the sick or wounded. esterday I went into 
some country villages in another direction, and in 
the houses into which I entered they were all mak- 
ing lint. They had worked at it day and nivht, 
“ And here,” said one man, “are fifteen, hundred 
lemons going off to Garibaldi. I cannot give mon. 
ey, but everything else he shall have.” In short, 
whether in town or country, there seems to be no 
want of enthusiam or action in Providing every- 
thing that is needed for the brave fellows who are 
fighting for their country—“ though where the 
things go I cannot tell,” said the Cirewtoe of an 
hospital; “they come here by the cart-load, but I 
never see them apain.” 

Two offices have been opened, one in Naples and 
another in Messina, for enrolling and or, panizing 
Hungarians, who are to he provided wit} every- 
thing necessary for their formation. This decree 
was signed at Caserta on Tuesday last. A com- 
mittee, as you know, exists for doing the same 
thing by the Venetians. Signor Manin had been 
requested to act as the president, but has refused, 


++ Looxing AuEap.—In a very clever 
treatise on the use of the dog and gun, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related, which we sommend to tho 





-| learn the use of shooting-irons : 
It is astonishing how stubborn youn; 8ports- 
men are to believe in the principle that it is nec- 


foolish notion that, almost on the instant of pull- 
ing the trigger, tho shot reaches the object aimed ~ 


M. Figuire, who cnumerates these cases in an|2t Many y cars ago Twas among that stubborn 
oa et in | Class, until convinced of error in a simple but 
article of his m the Presse, endeavors to explain somewhat extraordinary manner, which t 
the phenomena by supposing that the electric fluid, # ary t, which I relate 


for the purpose of endeavoring to impress 4; 


cles of the same, which in their progress retain the say raiens ale a esate eee pans , fandemental 
same outline, and being ina state of ignition, im- oF Ottaber in a large targh elk, wie’ month 
press it on any other cambustible body they may and gun. when @ brace of partidges 2a at tke doy 

meet on their way. Itis scarcely safe to reject 8D | tance of fifty-five or sixty yards: they flow rs id, 
explanation without offering » better one; still, ly to the right in direct line one behind th ‘apid- 
we might ask how the woman of Lapion received At a space of about two feet’ 1 @ other, 
the impression on her back through her clothes, pace of about apart. I took deliber- 


Which are not stated to have been burnt; and how | *t® im a few inches in advance of the leadin, 


the pieces of money contained in a belt, worn at | Yitd, and fired; when, to my surprise, the hinder. 


“4 A as st bird fell dead, and the leadin, one, whi 
the waist, could be impressed un the shouldor of | Mst ‘ ee ond one, which 
the wearer. We are evidently, as yet, in want of| W88 the object of my aim, flew away untouched, 


still further inquired into. 





Sincurar StraTacem.— When the 


ease gees * ? ; t the moment I feit so astonished at tho r 
sufficient information regarding this curious phe- A result 
nomena, which appears to us well worthy of being that I could not recover myself soon enough to 


discharge the other barrel at the birds which had 
flown away. On picking up my bird, I found five 
shot had struck it in the head and neck, 80 that 





Louvestein, his wife, Marie de Reigesherg, follow- 
ed him thither to endeavor, by her presence and 


a long captivity. While she was with him her 
tenderness sugested a singular stratagem for his 
escape, 

Grotius was at that time occupied in writing the 
works which acquired for him so great a celebrity, 
and having occasion for a great number of Dooks, 
he requested and obtained permission to borrow 
all that he should require. He senta large trunk 
for those books, into which he likewise put. his 
own linen and that of his wife. When he had con- 
sumed these books and was done with them, thoy 
were returned, and fresh ones brought in like 
manner, 

After about a year and a half had elapsed, during 
which Grotius had undergone a rigorous captivi- 
ty, Marie, observing that the guards weary of find- 
ing nothing in the trunk but books and linen, no 
longer took the pains to search it, persuaded Gro- 
tius to place himself in it instead of the books, 
having previously made some holes in the part 
where his head would lie, to admit the air. Daring 
two days before the execution of this Project, she 
made him stay near the fire in an arm-chair, and 
she pretended to be very much afflicted at her hus- 
band’s indisposition. On the day the books were 
to be taken away, having put Grotius in the trank, 
she drew the curtains of the bed very close, and 
requested the man who fetched away the box to 
do it as quickly as he could. With much diffieul- 
ty he placed it on his shoulders and carried it out, 
complaining bitterly of the heaviness of the bur- 
den. In this manner was Grotius conveyed to 
Goreum, to the house of one of his friends, and 
from thence to Antwerp, diszuised as » miller, 
Immediately after their departure, Marie had 
dressed herseif in hor husband’s clothes, and taken 
a seat by the fire, lest the jailer shonld come in; 
but when she thought her husband in safety, she 
went herself to inform the guar 








her husband. 





f drew a contrast between the past and present | ! 


the provinces of Italy were represented hore. [/ tl 


Venetians and Tuscans. 


Ventures lust year. If uniforms indicated the prov- | h 











i i ifice drew nearer to its completion, anxiety 

‘ds of his escape, | 81¥¢ edifice drew , bo heave of th 
upbraiding them with the little care they took of | Pressed heavier and_ heavier on the hears oan 
their prisoners, Ashamed to construe this con- proprietor. «qt was in vain that he enlarged the 
trivance into a crime, they permitted her to rejoin Fnishea, and the hours of poyment approached, 
—_ The devil’s debtor, in fall despair, went to the red 

+ Scznys iy Naries.—It awakens curi-| cloister (still existing) and confessed his sins to 
ous roflections to find Guribaldi’s officers in the | the abbot, who naturally, before anything else 
apartments of Austrian arch-duchesses, and ex-| cowhd be done, took into custody the three chests 
pressions of wonder constantly rose within me as | of gold which he found to be still remaining of the 


‘ppearance of things in this Royal residence, All | from the demon’s Curse, and to preserve them for 


chatted away with Lombards and Sicilians, with | a consecrated bell, with orders to ring it the very 
moment when the key-stone should be insertd 
One told me of his adventures in Palermo, and | into the banquet hall. Precisely at that moment 
another boasted that he was one of the Caceiatori | the devil was on his way, flying’ through the air 
of Garibaldi who followed him through all his ad-{ with an enormous block under his arm, to crush 


ices from which they came, alas, I should’ say, | secrated sound paralyzed the fiendish power. The 
for tho hopes of an united Italy, for almost every | block tumbled down ‘into the river Poprad, at the 
man had a different one; in fact, there is ag yet | foot of the castle, and the devil, furious at the 
no uniform. The red coat or shirt is the preyail- | breach of the contract, cursed the unfaithful man 


celebrated Grotius was imprisoned in the castle of | my aim, which was at least two feet six inches in 


advance of the bird killed, was not any too much 
at the distance and rate at which they were flying, 


atfectionate attentions, to alleviate the miseries of|1 felt so forcibly the erroneous Principle upon 


which I had hitherto been shooting, and so delizhr- 
ed at the lucky but accidental discovery I had 
made of my own error, that I felt as if a curtain 
had risen before me, and exposed the true secrets 
of the art of killing cross shots, And I can traly 
assert that this simple but singular discovery did 
more towards improving me in the art of shootin; 
than all the advice and instruction I had received 
JSrom practical and venerable sportsmen. Some of 
my sporting triends, shortly afterwards, on con- 
gratulating me on a “very sudden aud wonderful 
improvement in my shooting at long ranges,” in- 
quired to what school of instruction I had been. 
I then related the circumstance above recorded, 
and, as they said, “ very much to their edification.” 
{f facts such as these fail to convince the young 
sportsman of his error, I should despair of being 
able to place before him a stronger asgument, or 
ever to make him a “ dead shot.’ E 


sesecess A Honoartan Lecenp.—The story 
of the Castle of Dublo, in the county of Szepes, is 
very piquant. The proprietor wished to enlarge 
his castle; there was, however, one little difticulty 
—he had no money. At last he resolved to apply 
to the demou, and going to the “devil’s stone,” 
called on its patron, with whom he made over by 
contract all the souls that should happen to be in 
the castle at the moment when the key-stone 
would be inserted in the banquet-hall. The devil 
hereupon presented him with seven chests full of 
gold, and the re-building of the castle soon began 
on a grand scale. But not the devil’s chests alone 
furthered the work; to the arcbitect’s great aston- 
ishment, the walls grew through the night, io 
ratio of their increase during the day, There 
could be no doubt, therefore, that the devil helped 
the work with his own hands; and as the exten- 






















The castle was, notwithstanding, almost 


lou, intending to release them by his blessing 


he use of the convent. Thon he sent to the castle 


is victims with. But the bell rang, and its con- 







































































and his descendants; who, in consequence, have 
ever since been wanting both in moncy and credit. 
The pecuniary embarrassment of the proprietors 
of Lublo, and the impression of the fingers of the 
demon in the block, witness, ’tis said, to the pceo- 
ple of that ncighborhood the truth of those legends. 





+++» Hinrs To Ocean Batrers.—The re- 
cent drowning of four good swimmers on the Long 
Branch shore has led to some suggestions for se- 
curity in similar circumstances. It is surprising 
that good swimmers should ever allow theinsclyes 
to sink in a sea puss. This happens simply be- 
cause they lose their presence of mind, anc! are Lit- 
orally frightened to death before they are drown- 
od. It is in vain that the strongest swimmer may 
try to stem the current of the puss, but let him re- 
fleet a moment. It is a narrow shoot of water 
which can be crossed diagonally in its own direc- 





with the wind on her quarter. And when crossed. 
ho is at liberty to turn his head to shore. This 
course will at all events give his friends time to 
come to his aid, whereas a persistent strugele 
against the shoot only exhausts his strength and 
bastens the moment of his sinking. Sca water 
bears up the body better than fresh, on account of 
its greater weight, and the body will float easier 
in proportion to its immersion. Itis therefore bet- 











try to keep the month only above the surface, 
than to attempt by violent exertion to float the 
whole boidy horizontally, With presence of mind, 





on his back, and by a very gentle motion of his 
fect, keeping his hands perfectly still on his hips, 
float like 2 cork for half an hour, where there ix 
no surf, but asmooth roll or riso and fall of the 
surface, It may not be generally known that 
when a person is drowning, if he is taken by the 
arm from behind, between the elbow and shoulder, 
he cannot touch the person attempting to save 


only assist the person holding him in kecping his 
head above water. A good swimmer can keep a 
man thus above water for an hour. If seized 


q 
him; and whatever struggles he may make will | li 
hi 
h 


both will be drowned, 


seeeeess A HEART WortTH WInNiInG.—A yount 
printer, of this city, fell in love with a beautiful 
girl who had the misfortune to be rich. He essay- 
ed to attract her attention, but who ever heard of 
a pretty rich girl falling very deeply in love with 


apoor printer? Despairing, he started for Califor- | rights of her sex. 


nia—that land of refuge for broken fortunes and | some kind. 
wounded hearts. This was in the year 1850, when as 
San Francisco was a village, and wanted printers seseoees A Practical JoKE.—A gentleman of 


more than at present. The boy quickly became a 
man there; and, embarking in the printing busi- 
ness, soon found himself the proprictor of the es- 
tablishment from which sprung, in due time, a 
weekly paper, ere long to be followed by a daily. 
His journal and his fortunes flourished amazingly, 
and he returned to New York in 1854, with the 
avowed purpose of buying a six-cylinder press, 
but, with the unavowed purpose of locking up a 
lovely form in his now golden chases. Alas, for 
human hopes! Tho maiden was wedded and the 
mother of two children. Tho printer bought his 
presses and returned to California — a sadder, but 
Q wiser man. Years progressed, and he prospered. 
One day a Mady visited his editorial rooms to lay 
her modest contribution on the table in hopes of 
getting some remuneration for it. Her story was 
told briefly; her husband had come to mend his 
tortanes in the land of gold and had died, and she 
‘was left very poor with her two children to sup- 
port. The editor looked at the lady a moment— 
then handed her a donbloon. The astonished wo- 
man essayed to utter thanks but was waved away. 
To shorten the story, the lady was his early love, 
and—he married her, sold out his establishment, 
returned to New Yorn, and is now enjoying as 
much felicity on the banks of the Hudson as it 
falls to the lot of few printers even to conccive. 








+++ SrYLEs or WomeN.—An English lady 
has been voyaging among the Spanish Islands, 
and has written a hook descriptive of the women 
she meets—particularly at Santa Cruz, the capital 
of Teneriffe, It is cleverly reviewed by an English 
critic, and we quote a passage :— 
“They are pretty portraits that Mrs. Murray 
has given us; but one bright, brave English-wo- 
aman, with her energy and her courage, her self- 
yeliance and her honor, is worth the whole bevy. 
The marble skin and languid loveliness of the 
harem beauty, her glorious eyes, her matchless 
hair, her bewitching mouth, make her very effe 
ive as a portrait; so is the Spanish woman with 





pale and expressionless beside these glowing heau. 





never saw two dogs fight so fust and so furiously 
as these two otters, and he was quite anticipating 


s i c- | “ Bitter-Sweet” and the “ Titeomb Letters,” has 
tion by a good swimmer, just as a vessel will sail | just put forth anew volume entitled “ Miss Gil- 


the unsatisfactory nature of a life devoted to sclf- 
glorification. The following passage pictures the 
dream of’ the heroine: 


and it was sweet —sweeter than anything else she 
had ever known. 
thrilled by its penetrating flavor, and she became 
conscious of a new hunger, a new thirst, 2 new 
ter to let the lower limbs sink considerably, and | longing. A new motive of life was born within 
her, and she must have a career that she might 
win more pratee and drink more deeply at the 
fountain w! 

even an indifferent swimmer might throw hiniselt'| to her. 
ambition. 
Projects of achievement rose like fairy palaces iv. 
her imagination and ran out in glittering lines to 
its farthest edgo. 
She would write books. 
lite in poetry, the music of whoso numbers should 





and gather from the musters their secrets, and 
anywhere else, the probubility is that he will clutch | then she would: return and glorify her name and 
the swimmer, and, perhaps, as is often the cuse, | h 


tec 


nen 


her natural flowers braided into her magnificent 
hair, aud her dark eyes speaking so eloquently | Mt 1 be 
from under her arched brows. Let the palm of | it seems, were made by the hero of New Orleans. 
beauty pass; let the fair-hnired English girl look 


again; then, rising half out of the water, they 
would spring at cach other in the most savage 
munner, lashing with their tails as they fought, 
and making the water circle in large waves around 
them. At length they got under a bank, and the 
lighter one began to cry out in good style, and 
strugyled to make his escape. Eventually he suc- 
ceeded in so doing, plunged under the bank, and 
was not afterwards seen. The victor dived again 
and again, as though in search of his antagonist, 
but, not being able to find him, he finally gave 
himself a few shakes, and went away up the pool 
from whence he had come. Bastard says that he 


that onie or the other of them would be killed. 


t+ee+es+ AMBITION.—J. G. Holland, author of 
bert’s Career ; an American Story.” It illustrates 


Fanny had caught the taste of public applause, 


Her inmost soul had been 


ich the day and its events had opened 
Her soul was on fire with » newly kindled 
Life grew golden and glorious to her. 





She would be an authoress. 
She would reveal her 


m the world and compel the world to give 
her homage. She would hold the mirror up to 
ifein fiction and win the plaudits of the nations, 
ike women of whom she had heard. She would 
pecome a great painter. She would cross the seas 


er nation by works of unequalled art. She would 
ecome a visitor of prisons and a minister of mer- 
‘y to the abodes of infumy and of misery, and win 
immortality for a life devoted to works of charity. 
he wonld be a missionary; and, on “ India’s 
urning sands” plant the standard of the cross. 
he would stand before public assemblies and 
there assert, not only her own womanhood, but the 
She would have a career of 


“2 


considerable talent as an orator became a member 
of a legislative body in one of the Eastern States. 
In spenking he was addicted to an odd habit of 
handling his spectacies, first placing them on his 
nose — suffering them to remain a minute or two 
—throwing them upon his forehead, and finally 
folding them and laying them before him upon 
the desk. One day a very important question 
came up for consideration, and he commenced a 
speech in opposition. A friend to the proposed 
measure, who was a most incorrigible wag withal, 
determined to spoil the effect of the honorable 
member’s remarks, and accordingly, before he en- 
tered the house, provided himseit with a dozen 
pair of spectacles. The member commenced his 
speech with his usual ability. But a few minutes 
bad elapsed before he was at work with his spec- 
tacles, and finally got them upon his forehead. At 
this juncture our wag, who stood ready, laid an- 
other pair upon the desk before the speaker. These 
were taken up and, by regular gradations, gained 
a place on his forehead, by the side of the others. 
A third, fourth and fifth pair was disposed of in 
the stme manner. A smile settled upon the coun- 
tenances of the honorable members, which yradu- 
ally lengthened into a grin; and, at last, when the 
speaker hud warmed into one of his most patriotic 
and cloquent sentences, he deposited a sixth pair 
with the others, and there was one loug and loud 
peal of laughter from all quarters of the hall— 
president, clerks, members joined in chorus. The 
speaker himself looked around in astonishment at 
this curious interruption; but accordingly raising 
his hand, he grasped the spectacles, and the whole 
force of the joke rushed upon his mind. H+dashed 
the glasses to the floor, took up his hat and left the 
hall. The bill passed by a triumphant majority, 
probably in consequence of the gentleman’s very 
silly and uscless habit. 





se eeeeee Jackson AND BenTon.—In the third 
volume of Parton’s Life of Andrew Jackson, there 
is an interesting account of the reconciliation 
which took place between these distinguished men, 
after a period of deadly animosity. The advances, 


But the most remarkable case of reconciliation 
was that which occurred between General Jaek- 





ties; but at home, who but she bears off the prize 
before all women of the worl Who s0 neat, 80 
Ree ea vedacomeat i in her bubits, 0 {Well exclaimed Colonel Benton, in one of' his 
home companion, so relitble, so truthful, so mate- 
Not the Moorish maiden, ignorant 
and to be protected by caze-wires aud impregna- 
Ile walls; nor the Spanish woman who washes her ee pees 
bubies on tho dining-table, trails through the |80W our situation and offered mediation, 
morning dressed like a ragged beggar, und may 
not even go to mass without her ducwna and her 
guardian. For our own parts, we would rather 
pay our homaze to such women as we see painted 
in the Academy, in scarlet petticoats, Balmoral 


like as she? 


boots, turned hats, and gauntlet gloves, with th 


fearless look of honesty and daring which only 
ists where there is freedom, self-respect, and so- 


ex 
cial-csteem, than to all the lights of harem.” 





severe Ficut Between Two Orrers.—In 
the river Torridye, in Devon, otters are atthe pres- 
ent time very numerous. A few days smce, John 


‘D. Bastard, fisherman, of Torrington, saw a fie 
fight between two large ones, coming down. 


noise very like two small dogs fighting. TI 


‘were all the while in the water, now on the surface, 


Beam Weir Pool. When he first caught sight of 
them, shortly after six o’clock, they were then 
fighting, and they continued in combat, without a 
Moment’s cessation, for nearly an hour, making a 


son and Col. Thomas H. Benton, whose brother 
Jesse's bullet General Jackson still carried about 
with him, embedded in the flesh of his left arm. 


letters of this period, “ how many changes in this 
life! General Jackson is now sitting in the chair 
next to me. There was a vacant one next to me, 
and he took it for the session. Several eouatore 

de- 
clined it upon the ground that what had happened 
could neither be explained, recanted nor denied. 
After this wo were put upon the same committee. 
Facing me one day, as we satin our seats, he said 
to me, ‘Colonel, we are on the same committee; I 
at | Will give you notice when it is necessary to at- 
tend’ (Iie was the chairman, and had the right 
to summon us.) J answered, ‘General, make the 
time suit yourself; it wiil be convenient for me to 
attend at any time.” In commitiee we did busl- 
ness together just as other persons, After that, 
he asked me how my wife was, and I asked bim 
how his was. Then he called aud left his card at 
my lodgings — Andrew Jackson for Colonel Ben- 
ton and lady; forthwith I called at his and left 
mine—Colonel Benton, for General Jackson, Since 
then we have dined together at several places, and 
yesterday at the President’s. I made him the first 
bow; he held forth his hand and we shook hands. 
T then introduced him to my wife; and thus civil 
relations are perfectly established between us, 
Jackson has gained since he has becn here, by his 





ree 
the 


‘hey 





a and now below, and, holding on to one another for 
a Bome time together, would roll over and over 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


Original. 
WAITING FOR A LETTER. 
Is there no letter for me to-day, 

Postman, burly aud grim? 

‘There should be a letter from him— 
O! look you seat ecarel well, I pray! 
T’ve waited and watched for many a day, 

Till my eyes with wecpiug are dim. 


Look through your alphabet of names, 
Search in the etrictest way; 
He has not been wont to delay. 

O! how my cheek with expectancy flames, 

And my changeless heart its doubting shames, 
‘There must be a letter to-day. 


You shake your head, and your lips say “no,” 

Postman, emiliug and prime; 

And | have no letter from him? 
Pray do vot emile at my anxious woe 
And lagging step, as [ turn to go; 

Hope singeth 0 funeral hymn. 


He may besick! Perhaps he is dead! 
Nay, nay, that cannot be. 
Or ‘a message had come to me; 

What if he has purjured his vows, and wed 

Another more fair? Foud heart! Weak head! 
How ye heighten my misery. 


O, Love, how you torture a woman’s years, 
‘Knowing so well your power! 
I will go from this trial hour 
To scatter my doubts and troublesome fears, 
And dry my eyes of their useless teare; 
+ For, if he is constant, J do him wrong, 
Aud if he is faithless 1 will be strong; 
‘So, beautitu] Peace, be my dower. 
Annie M. Dueannz. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


A VENTRILOQUIST having arrived at Hope- 
field, England, and being at the Red Lion, be- 
held from a window a ludicfous scene. A show- 
man and his bear were in view of his window, and 
he having formed an opinion of the ignorance and 
eredulity of the inhabitants, resolved to amuse 
himself at the expense of the showman, left the 
window, and joining the assemblage of spectators, 
approached him. 
“Your bear can doubtless speak ?” said he, ina 
scrious air. 
The showman looked at him cunningly, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and answered, roaghly,— 
ie Speak to him yourself, and you'll then find 
out.’ 
This was just what the ventriloquist expected. 
He approached Bruin, and assuming a most com- 
ical expression, said to the bear, in a droll tone of 
voice: 
“ Allow me to compliment you, Mr. Bruin; you 
are as graceful as an opera-dancer. What country 
claims the honor of your birth ?” 
A voice which seemed to issue from the grisly 
jaws of the bear, replied: 

“The Alps—in Switzerland!” 
Wo will not attempt to describe the amazoment 
of the crowd; every one was struck mute with 
fear and astonishment, but the amazement of the 
showman would have offered an admirable subject 
for the pencil of Hogarth, surrounded by all those 
faces in which consternation was so strongly de- 
picted. His black, lustrous eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets; he stretched wide his toothless 


his feet had taken root where he stood. 
The ventriloquist turned towards him, and said 


very litle remaining of the Helvetic accent.” 


tone: 
“You look sad; are you not well?” 


replicd the animal. 

Here the affrighted crowd began to move off. 
“ How long a time have you been with this mas- 
ter?” 

“ Quite long enough to be tired of him.” 
“Ts he not kind to you, Bruin?” 

“Oh, yes! as kind as the hammer to the anvil.” 
“ Wil you not seck revenge some day?” 
“ Assuredly! one of these mornings I will eat 
him like a radish for my breakfast.” 
At these words the crowd, whose curiosity had 
led them, in spite of their fears, gradually once 
more to approach, now suddenly fell hack on each 
other; and great was the confusion that ensued; 
theshowman had heard enough, and forcibly drew 
the chain of the animal to enforce hiy control, but 
the wearied bear only growled fearfully. 
The ventriloquist, perfectly satisfied by the ex- 
periment, turned suddenly about and hurried to- 
wards the tavern. This augmented still more the 
fear of the spectators, and each one took to his 
heels as if the bear was in pursuit of him. The 
ventriloquist laughed heartily to see the effect it 
had produced, and the poor showman with Brain 
was now consulting whether he had not, in future, 
better give Bruin his freedom, lest the promise he 
had made in answer to the inquiry of the ventrilo- 
quist might prove true at some early hour in the 
fature. 





Original. 
MAY'S HOME. 


A MATLE spreads ite crimson wings 
Before May’s door, and eweetly eings 
Of winds that stir above, 
An aged oak in glory stands, 
‘And nightly lifts bis trembling hands 
To bless May’s home of love. 


With root of silver stands, 
Avradiant garment for May’s home, 


A home not made with hands. 





WHAT IS HE WORTH? 


We so often hear this question asked that we 
cannot help the thought that many besides 
ourselves look upon the individnals who propound w 
it with feclings which they would by no means 
consider complimentary, to say the least. We 
haye particular reference to the spirit which 
prompts one man to form his estimate of another 
by the amount of dollars and cents which he pos- 
sesses. Satisfied upon this point, men too often 
approve or condemn; too olten, we say; for, ul-| An 
though the possession of riches, especially if they | tha 





mild and couciliaiory manner.” 


mouth, and remnined aghast and motionless, as if | 9 


“ Your bear speaks very good English, and has 


Then turning to Bruin he observed, in a kind 


“ The fogs of England have given me the spleen,” 


ue, 
Once my own, though darker, deeper, watched more 


Once you wound your arms about me, pressed me 
And you vowed that ueither life nor death our loving 


While [, trusting aud believing, as a woman only can, 
Learued that ticklenessand falsehood tind their dwell- 


Yet my. heart hath kept its secret, and though I have 
fo 


4 wed in vain— 
Beneath May's vines we sit at eve, Though tor you I long have suffered bardebip, sorrow, =; 
To see the dew and etarlight weave, toil and pain— 


Though my eye hath lost its brightness, aud my check = { 


Aveustus Wzsnrnaton. | And the world doth deem me heppy for I gaily jest and 

Though my weary heart is breaking with its anguish, 

And though Ihave loved you madly, and must love you 
till I die, 


energy and shrewdness, still this fact has little to 
do with the real worth of an individual. This is 
to be estimated in an entirely differént way. We 
have seen those whose plethoric purses alone 
bought an entrance into respectable society, frown 
upon those who were every way their superiors in 
all that goes to make a useful and worthy citizen, 
because the answer to the question, what is he 
worth, revealed the faet that they cannot show 
large amount of dollars and cents. If the worth 
of all men should be estimaied by this standard, 
the world would be found to contain comparative- 
ly few worthy men. If we rewlly wish to know 
the worth of a man, we should ask, what use docs 
he make of the means in his possession. Does he 
oppress the poor and defraud every one with whom 
he has dealings; or does he consider that, in pro- 
portion to his means, he is obligated to advance 
the interests of society and help his less fortunate 
fellows? If the former, as is too often the case, 
no amount of money ought to gloss over faults 
which would consign humbler men to infamy; if 
the latter, then he deserves credit just in propor- 
tion to the good he does. If we were to apply this 
test, we should find that the wealthiest men have 
not been the worthiest. Inventions and discov- 
eres which have benefitted the world have been 
made by men in indigent circumstances, through 
toil, trials and privations. Instances of such are 
not few in nuinber; there is a host of them; and 
what man of wealth, no matter how great his 
riches, can compare with them? We ought to 
consider that the worth of'a man consists in the 
good he accomplishes, taking into account always, 
is means and opportunifies. He may have no 
money to bestow upon the needy, but his advice 
and power of -discernment may be worth more to 
those who come under his influence than any pe- 
cuniary assistance proffered by the wealthy.— 
There are none who cannot make themselves 
worth more, both to themselves and others, if they 
will only bear in mind the truth that their time, 
talents and money are only loaned to them, and 
that the only mode of securing their own happi- 
ness is to employ them all for the good of their 
fellow-men; and then, whether the individual has 
a large or a small stock of this world’s goods, he 
will accomplish all the good his circumstances will 
allow. The utter worthiessness of many men pro- 
ceeds from the fact that they have an arrogant 
conceit of their own worth. They fancy that they 
deserve to possess their fortunes, and to be sur- 
rounded by circumstances of ease and comfort; 
but they do nothing whatever to impress others 
with this belief. On the contrary, those whom 
fortune has not favored look upon them with fecl- 
ings akin to contempt, conscious that other men 
with larger hearts, with the same means to do 
good, wouid accomplish much towards benefitting 
the world and elevating thoso around them. The 
really worthy man carves his own way to fortuue 
and to fame; he frowns not upon those richer or 
poorer than himself; he recognizes worth wherev- 
er it is found, be it in the lowly dwelling of the 
toiling but ingenious mechanic, or in the elegant 
mansion of the wealthy merchant. Possessing 
real independence of thought and action, he judges 
of others by the same criterion by which he would 
be judged; acknowledges the wealth of intellect 

nd the refinement of soul which are scattered, 

here and there all over the universe, and which 
:| sparkle from beneath the rough garb of honest” 
manhood quite as often as in the showy robes 
which wealth displays, and which-in time will cer~ 
tainly establish an enduring fame for their pos- 
sessors, though riches may never be their portion. 
The good which men of real worth accomplish 
lives after them, and the memory of the benetits 
which through every sort of adversity they have 
couferred upon their fellow-men, lingers long after 
the wealth which they have amassed is scattered 
and consumed, 


Original. 
‘WOMAN’S PRIDE. 


oe have told me that you loved me, you have whis- 

pered in my ear 

Loving words of fond endearment as I ever loved to 
ar ; 


industry, self-denial and sagacity, is the mark of 








re 

Often have you kissed me fondly, with your arm about 
me thrown; 

We have watched the pale moon rising in the Lappy 
‘ours now gone. 





But another claims your homage, at another shrine 


you bow, 
And though once I knew you loved me, yet I am for- 
gotten now; 
You have cast aside 26 worthless all the love I gave to 


ou, 
Yet, tough trampled on and banished, still a woman's 
heart is true. 


Now your hand is gently resting on a fairer head than 
miue; 

Once my tresses round your fingers lovingly you used 

to twine; 


Looking for your coming now are fairy eyes of beaven- of 


eagerly tor you. 


iondly 10 your heart; 


souls should part; 


ing place iv mau. 


ils early gl 


D ow, 
And inuse with hope of that to come, Of the anguish of my spirit even you can never know. é 


smile, 


al] the while; 





‘oman’s pride shall guard my secret from the world’s 
all-seeing eye. INNEHAHA, 


$a 420 


Dosgstic Jars.—Jars concealed, are half rec- 
onciled; while it ix a double task to stop the breach 
at home, and men’s mouths abroad. 
a good husband never publicly reproves his wife, 


'o this end, 


open reproof puts her to do penance before all 
tare present; after which, many study rather 





have Leen honestly acquired, and are the fruit of | revenge than reformation, 
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1. She stood up-on 








Ben lee di’s crest, And gazed from off the mountains Bier She saw Lock Katrin’s 
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silv - ’ry breast, And heard its waters murm’ring eh ty But o’er the glist’ning lake so fair, Her voice rang sweetly on the air, Oh ! take me back to Devon's side! To Devon’s murm’ring, 
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I cannae sleep, I cannae pray, 





The darkness clothed the mountain’s side, 
And sadly hung o’er Katrine’s wave ; 
Her blood Glen Alpine’s Leath had died, 
Ben Ledi’s caves had made her grave. 
No more she now so sweetly sang, 
No more her voice so w..illy rang. 
“Oh, take me back! he waits for me, 
He longs my form, my face to see! 





I can but weep on highland brae !” 





She climbs no more the mountain steep, 
And roves the Frosack’s glen no more; 
Though still her song sighs o’er the deep, 
She wanders on another shore ; 
And Allan’s wave now hears her notes, 
O’er Devon’s side her song now floats— 
“Oh, now I rest! he roams with me, 
Nor secks my form on Katrine’s sea! 
I could nae sleep, I could nae pray, 
J could but weep on highland brae !” 
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All Articles Com leted in this Number. 


THE DISGUISED WIFE; 


oR 


ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY W. D. WADE. 


OYFUL accounts 
respecting the 
gold of Califor- 
nia, have spread 
all over the face 
of the earth, and 
created an e@x- 
citement and 
produced what 
may justly be 
termed the gold 
mania. This 
mania is unpar- 
alleld in extent 
and_ virulence, 
and is not con- 
fined to any 
place or people, 
section or coun- 
. try, but has in- 
fluenced or dis- 
turbed the whole 
world as is sim- 
? ply attested by 



















daily occurring 
experience. 


weaker sex to follow friends and lovers, and some. 


piness of the youthful pair. 


4% past, and also by | glittering spoil; and it seemed to him now, that 


It has given rise to such a variety of extraordi- 
nary and romantic adventures, that, coulda record 
be presented to the public of the expedients re- 
sorted to, in order to procure the means to get to 
the golden regions, the disguises adopted by the 


XXL. 


They had not begun 
house-keeping, having preferred boarding, as so 
many do at first, but latterly they had been mak- 
ing all the preparations for setting themselves in a 
very comfortable house, trken for the purpose, and 
in afew days from the date of this story they were 
to move into it 

Mrs. Anna Maria Morgan was terrified at the ef- 
fect that each fresh, tlaming account of tbe gold 
regions produced on her husband’s diseased mind. 
She grieved that it was (and for some time had 
been) rendering him insensible to all the blessings 
already within his reach, and that he was becom- 
ing a perfect monomaniac. Many were the fruit- 
less efforts she made to divert his thoughts from 
the all-engrossing topic, her well meant tenderness 
met with no response, on the contrary it seemed 
but to irritate him. 

One day, as they sat silently pondering (each 
with very different fetlings) on the recent departure 
ot a party equipped and destined for California, 
with many of the members of which Erasmus was 
acquainted, he abruptly observed with a sign, 

“ Were it not that Lam encumbered with a wife 
I would have been off before this.” These words 
seemed to escape from him as it were involuntari- 
ly, but they sent a pang to the heart of the gentle 
and affectionate wife. This unkind remark was 
the first she had heard from her loved husband, 
yet no upbraiding words arose to her lips; her 
heart harbored no unkind feclings to prompt 
them. She bent her head over the little baby-cup 
she was making, and she sought to hide the tears 
that forced their way unhidden to her eyes. 

Her husband noticed not the sorrow he caused ; 
he meant not to give pain, and the words had 
burst unconsciously forth, springing from the in- 
tensity of his longing to try his chance for the 


could he but reach the Eldorado, millions might 
ve his portion. It was love for his wife that alone 
detained him, and now for the first did he feel the 
chain of wedlock galling, as it interfered with his 
darling object—and yet who can say but in his 
dreamy speculations he may have attributed to 
love for his wife a great share of that lust for 
-\ wealth which was consuming him—and that he 





py land and sea, with the certainty of encounter 


purpose. The wives and children left to 


and lonely deaths of many, by discase, by fami 
Were such a catalogue to 


and by murder. 
ces, 


made out from actual facts and occ 





times, when actuated merely by the wild spirit of 
adventure, that has spread and is still spreading 
jike wild-fire, volumes would be required to con- 
tain the wonderful and interesting compilation. 
The infatuation which induced some, who were 
living in comfort and affluence, recklessly to fling 
up the excellent situations—to harden their hearts 
to the appeals of Jove and duty, and brave dangers 


ing severe hardships and privations dwing the 
period necessary to the accomplishment of their 
the | rumors of gold? 

chance of starvation or charity by those seized | 
with the hopes of sudden and immense wealth. 
The varied fates that have already befallen some 

, _ of the pioneers, the foremost in this race for riches. 
¥ The splendid realization that it has absolutely been | tion. 
\ the fortune of not a few to attain. The fearful 
\ hardships that have been endured, the unheeded 
\ 
4 


‘picture presented would be deemed fictitious and 
‘false and would doubtless he viewed as but a new 


revelled in the idea of many luxuries and elegan- 
cies with which it would be in his power to sur- 
yound her, and the homage that would be paid her 
in consequence of his success. 

Silence followed this soul stirring exclamation, 
and a feeling of greater devotion and energy 
sprang up in the bosom of the h igh-minded Mrs. 
Morgan, Looking up and smiling through her 
x- | tears she anxiously inquired if it were possible that 
he seriously wished to give up everything, and 
risk all they were worth, on the faith of uncertain 





“Yes, undoubtedly I would, but that I fear you 
would not willingly consent to my going; and it 
makes it far more painful to think of this parting, 
on account of your delicate and interesting situa- 








“But what would become of your business in 
your absence?” said she; and the conscious blush 
ine | mantled on her cheek; “ would it not suffer?” 
ve| “Y have thought of all these things, but was 
the | afraid it would agitate you to mention the subject. 
May I not (now that the ice is broken) venture to 
speak my wishes, dearest Anna Maria?” 





‘been enacted, and incredible adventures met with, 


since the maddening intelligence reached 


shores than the most fertile imagination could 


have conjured up. 


The following story has been selected from 
amongst many very interesting ones to present to | 


the public, as supposed to possess sufficient p: 


and fidelity to truth, to warrant the preference; it 
being understood of course that the names of the 
parties are for obvious reasons assumed, however 
yeal the circumstances and events may, or may | 


not be. 


\ eure a share of the golden sand, and profit 

8 chance of obtaining thousands and tens 0! 

\ sands, whilst the ficld was yet only partial 
pied. He seemed posscesed so strongly 

\ idea, that he could hardly eat or sleep, fo 

\ was he engrossed with the subject. Erasmt 


gan was at this time doing a good business in —— 
street, in the city of Boston, and had been little 
ynore than a year married to an amiable young | 
lady, the object of his earliest love, who was pas- 
sionately devoted to her husband. Me was a man 


well calculated to win any woman’s hear 
be | yet not a breath of discord had disturbed 


edition of the Arabian Nights, at all events as an 
improbable fabrication, Nevertheless it must be | to the table where she sat (no longer sewing) and 


\ 
\ undoubtedly true, that more thrilling scenes have 


‘At the commencement of the general enthusiasm 
for a trip to California, Erasmus Morgan was smit- 
ten with the fast spreading feverish desire to se- 


Mr. Morgan, on saying this, drew his chair close 


as he fondly encircled her waist with his arm, she 
nodded assent to his question, for her heart was 


too full for speech. 

“Well then, my love, could you muster forti 
tude to allow me to go in the ship that sails next 
week ? 
“ So soon,” murmured she; “but proceed; I do 


our 





athos 


your absence, still 1 cannot think how you could 


go at once.” . . 
“Listen to me, love,” said he, in his most per- 


by the 
f thou- 
Ly oceu- 


wholly | ti 1 
us Mor- | rich we need never part again. 


me, my dear? Is it not worthy the sacrifice?” 
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not see how if { consent to endure all the agony of 
fear and suspense for so many weary months of 


suasive tones; “{ can dispose of the whole estab- 
lishment at a trifling loss, to your cousin, who will 
pay down the money at once. This loss will be 
amply made up by and by, and I could not go ad- 
vantageously without selling off. Thenas the fur- 
niture is not sent home, I can easily arrange that 
without much cost, and [shall be able to leave 
‘by the | cash enough with you to render you comfortable 
till L return next year, and then we shall be so 
Do you not hear 


She gasped convulsively, and sank back faint- 
ing, against his breast, rasmus truly loved the 
wife he was thus voluntarily about to quit for so 
long a time, and he was in carnest in using the 








easily enriching himself, as it made her wretched, 
and he would plod on, as heretofore, as contented- 
ly as he could. ’ 

But the subject being once broached, it was not 
long before the heroic wife schooled her rebellious 
heart to meet the impending blow, and yielding 
submissively to her fate, she acquiesced in the 
step on which her dear partner had set his heart. 
She had resolution enough to control the expres- 
sion of her sorrow, and cheered him when his 
spirits sank as the time for his departure drew 
near, and she promised to take care of herself for 
his sake that they might have a joyful re-union on 
his return, Every arrangement for his comfort, 
that affection and anxious solicitude could dictate, 
did she make, and she insisted on his expending 
nearly all the proceeds of the sale of his effects in 
such things as would be most likely to enable him 
to expedite his return. To this he consented, be- 
lieving that the greater amount of capital thus in- 
vested the sooner would his fortune be made. 
The parting was atrial to both parties and we 
will not dwellfon the painful and distressing scene; 
but the sails set, the anchor up, and the ship fairly 
out at sea, not a thought of a saddening character 
seemed to trouble a single individual of that mot- 
ley group, all bound to the same goal, with the 
same object in view, and buoyed up with the same 
brilliant hopes. Some were entirely wrapped in 
yisions of future wealth, some were comparing 
their relative plan of procedure and felicitating 
themselves on having made the happy start, whilst 
others were impatiently hoping for a speedy pas- 
save in their anxiety lest others might precede 
them and touch a portion of those precious depos- 
its they would fain seize as their own, but all were 
animated witb a feeling of certainty as to the suc- 
cess of the expedition, could they but reach that 
wished for land. 
Taking leave (for the present) of these wayfar- 
ers on the mighty deep, let us trace the history of 
the forsaken wife. No longer restrained by con- 
sideration of her husband’s happiness from giving 
way to the feeling of grief that she had managed 
to keep under during the bustle of preparation, 
she was overwhelmed with such an alarming par- 
oxysm of despair, on finding herself actually de- 
serted and alone, that her life was in imminent 
danger, and the fits of convulsion with which she 
was seized were followed by the premature birth 
of a little infant which, within three days from the 
sailing of the vessel, was ushered into this trou- 
blous world. 
‘Anxiety to preserve this little miniature of its 
father whom she might never behold, calmed the 
tempest of sorrow, and the little innocent promised 
to afford pleasant occupation and companionship 


ceased to exist. ge 
‘A strange change came over the timid, gentle i 
being as she watched by the breathless little body, | h 
for she felt that, this tie being severed, she had 
nothing now to restrain her from seeking to rejoin 
her husband. She wept not then for the loxs of 
her baby, but resolved to follow him who had so 
lately left her. Mrs. Morgan had read of more 
than one female who had been detected in New 
York and other ports in endeavoring to take pas- 
sage disguised in male attire, and this suggested 
the possibility of the thing being done. 


brain, but soon her plans assumed form and shape. 
Her delicacy shrank from the thoughts of going as | ce 
2. cook or sailor, besides her previous habits and 


bility. She had not money enough remaining to | he 
pay her fare 28 a passenger, yet she was deter-| 59 
mined to find a way to go—and what a woman re- 
solves upon may be considered as accomplished. 
Everything connected with California possessed 
a charm for her, and she was well versed in all that 
could be learned about it, and those intending to 
emigrate there. Inthe course of her researches sel 
she ascertained that a wealthy merchant, (who | ly 
may be named Gilmore) was on the eve of sailing 
from Philadelphia for San Francisco, intending to 
barter, instead of digging for gold, for which pur- 
pose he was taking an immense stock of goods 
with hlm, and that he proposed to be accompanied the 
by his lady and child. 
On acquiring this information, Mrs. Morgan se- ion 
cretly repaired to Philadeiphia, having previously 
slightly stained her face and hands to take away 
their too delicate appearance, and heing suitably 
dressed in plain, neat clothes, she hestened to see 
Mrs. Gilmore, producing testimonials as to her 
character that were quite eatisfactory on this heud, 


She professed to be the wife of a mechanic who | and 


NO. 26. 


and a great degree of intimary sprang up between 
the three ladies; but though Mrs. Gilmore, in par- 
ticular, was very desirous of penetrating the mys- 
tery that hung over hor young friend, in order that 
shé might be of service to her, all that she elicited 
was that her name was assumed, and, unable to 
bear her husband’s absence, she bad followed him 

without his consent or knowledge, and that she 

would not reveal her truc name until she flad re- 

ceived his permission so to do. 


rarily settled, she took leave of her warm friends, 
who besought her to return immediately to them, 
should she be unable to discover the object of her 
affectionate pursuit. With a bold but beating heart 
our heroine turned away without telling how she 
meant to proceed in her search. In order to dis- 
i ‘ is guise herself and her movements she had brought 
to cheer her loneliness; but it was otherwise de-| with her a suit of man’s apparel, that fitted her, 
creed, for before the expiration of a month it had | and such as she heard was worn by the gold dig- 


out of sight, she Gressed herself in the contents of 
her little pack, and then carefully concealing her 
dress in the neighborhood of a deserted bovel by 
the roadside, to take with her to use when she 
should wish to resume her own sex; she appearcd 
like a good looking lad of sixteen or seventeen 
years, and thus appurelied she went back into the 
town to purchage all the necessaries requisite, and 
y to join a troop about to start that day for the place 
‘As yet the idea only vaguely floated through her | (or its vicinity) where she had Jearned the com- 
pany to which her husband was attached had pro- 


delicate constitution made this a physical impossi- | the novelty of the character she had assumed, the 


tation and sickening sensation of soon realizing 
the result, oh how uncertain, of ali her anxious 
trouble. 

Erasmus had arrived safe, for she had ascer- 
tained, through the kind Mr. Gilmore, that the ves- 


and was terribly battered, but that no deaths had 
| occurred, except two seamen, who had becn swept 
overboard and were drowned; and one youug Iad 
who had fallen from oue of the yard arms on to 


was further told that the ship had been ill-provis- 


ill that they were hardly able to proceed. 

Was he one of these? she knew not! It was not 
till alone with the band of adventurers, in a dress 
to which she was unused, and of which she felt 
ashamed, that she realized all the boldness or rash- 
ness of the step which she had taken, and danger 


case of discovery, appeared in fearful array to her 
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wanted no compensation for her services, except 
her passage, and seemed so earnest and devoted 
that her petition was granted. 

No particular hardships attended the voyage, as 
everything to lessen the disagreeableness of it 
{that money could procure) had been provided. 
Thev were not shipwrecked, or put upon short al- 
lowance, and they escaped the horrors of ship-fe- 
ver, and the many casualities to which voyageurs 
by sea are imminently exposed, and after a com- 
paratively short passage they arrived safely at 
their destination. 

What a time of anxiety nevertheless was in store 
for the affectionate young wife whose imagination 
could not cease from ayelling. on the sufferings 
that might have been endured by the object of her 
love and solicitude. Had he escaped the dangers 
of the sea? What would he say to her for follow- 
ing him thus? How should she present herself be- 
fore him? What if he had forgotten her? She had 
yead and heard that men could forget those they 
loved in as short @ period as had elapsed since her 
husband’s departure! Thus did she harass and 
perplex herself. 
Mrs. Gilmore had early discovered that her at- 
tendant was above her alleged condition, had pres- 
ent position, and had insisted on treating her as a 
companion and friend; and indeed the disguised 
young lady had proved (in this capacity) a real 
treasure during the voyage which had been re- 
commended to Mrs. Gilmore, by her physicians, 
for the benefit of her health. 
The captain’s lady, who accompanied them, was 
a Spanish Mexican, and she took a remarkable 
fancy to Mrs. Morgan, to whom she willingly de- 
voted many an hour’s instraction in the Spanish 
language, which Mrs. M. was most anxious to ac- 
quire. Thus was much time pleasantly passed, 
that might have been very tedious and irksome, 


As soon as the family were landed and tempo- 


era, 
Tying this up in 2 bundle ehe set out habited in 


er own attire, and when at a conycnient place, 


eded. 
Her heart heat wildly with conflicting emotions, 


wildering feeling that she had just landed after 
long an imprisonment on ship-board, the paipi- 


in which he had embarked bad had an unusual- 
long passage—had encountered a fearful storm, f 


deck, and had been kilicd on the spot. She 


ed, and that many of the passengers were 50 


difficulty, and perhaps disgrace and insult in 








had been unable to afford the expense of taking 
thetically did 











words meant to comfort and assure her, 





t, und as. 
the hap- 


ying he | her with him, and so elegantly and pa 
woul relinquish this golden opportunity for so 








she plead to be taken with ihem, saying that she 


feverish and e3 
however soon banished fear, though fatigue aud 


ted imaination, Love and hope 
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ily in this di 2 gho said, | immediately bearing the corpse with them, but not 
‘i +) What will you do in this dilomma? 8 J, | 2m y i ¢ » 
mnaceustomed her view and she could not seo his counter ane with a composure that astonished herself; “for Ae without having ee oe alone fo take thas ‘trouble, 
rains pore hard apon ite Jer health | but as she heard his sus she felt Iv ffection, seems to my inexperienced mind ie dangerous 0 a Seat ae eae ove it, an 

sgrently damper ring the voy: | vied by this evidence 0 interest 6 tl vouth- | return her Jove as to repulse her a vances. ‘i Ty 1 d. dit , ‘ 

i nC eo eiony while he took no notes of the yor eephat is quite true, > responded Erasmus; he girl seemed more distreesed by his dan 
age, that, notwithstanding all things, she coders tal Or eigen: but was buried in deep reflection} se aettoro it qe tea 10 erp onrietaction ms? gaan ebe id by the more distressed by bis danger 
this fatiguing journey much better the and tho wile, despite her anxicty, actually rot offer to share my shelter, (it deserves no better | and was seeking & pretext to remain, but her fa- 
expected, H ne fond wife | asleep, being completely overcome and exbaus ‘ sIlation) for though we have met for the first } ther vsisted ob her accompanying the party, as 

Flow different were the feclings oe oemotd digers | b Taio aid so many exciting motions. She { appellation) for Ns icintuitively et for the Ae | ho. asserted. sho her ascompanying the pare, #8 
on catching sight of the first set OF opal los bY Saroused by the well known Voice of Erasmus, tinao 10 day, 1 yeh » ho asserted sho, bag cau, afd fist she must 
actually at work to those of the Gare jlonsed shout who exchimed in a low, compassionate tone, eur 8 oly on, whatever assistance T can Fae it at Onbe. 
of her journey. A long, loud and Pro me sifted be- |‘ Poor boy! a scholar, too—what could induce | may Fely OF, Moebie tO Wse rane T com | orormy were glass ark 
of ecstury (as the shinins parties eer and the | you to leave home and friends, to Dprave hee anne aor ey ye Sera use no my | who rmay wero, the dense or howto em a8 to 
fore the eyes) proclaime viewed the busy scene. fatigue and such hardships, and probably Sin | ilance is at your service. At all events, I, for | At last it was settled that the girl had the sn 
intens Oy Sa ney: yerurned by those toil- | under wantand famine with the hourded froasnte vigilance is ator you for Sour eae care Ae ne an oe 
‘ NO er eld they looking on the new comers | glittering in mockery beside you na help you.” from this search for gold. My soul sickens at all manded by each, as due to them by the deceased. 
ine neruers Evineir riyhts; and could they have | sike, [will do all f can te Poor springing up sud-| { have heard and scen in, the short time since 1| This decision was mainly owing to the interfer. 
gpared time for the inceeruption Ni Ae eaeyooner | Anna Maria startled Bi OY Sia fain have | arrive) atte ascension. Let us quit. tis | nce and influenee of a former lover of hers, who 
have commence) ® morta Se TOF alloy te Meee Se ips, but instantly yecollecting place,” continued the boy, impetuou-ly, “ whilst it believed it would be easy for him to regain his 
to proceed unmolested, The scowl of hater : hat pres this would not ips, id sensible that her man-| 1s yer time; before the jealousy of the man, Ric- | power over her, and thus get the gold himself, he 
glaring look of fiendish Pe jon, told fat on seit [ner might look too tn, she hastily said, 1) cardo is aronsed—and tempt not shat girls aa being ignorant of her passion for Erasmus Mor- 

nd et or atte 3 i rls ; vi ai 3] ; y Spanis! will not brook 2 slight, gan. 
the love ot eee all the berter attributes of hu- heard yonr kind words; [ was not quite asleep; venge; her Spanish blood will 1 ht, | 8 


» ‘i . ssi feel.| nd you do not appear inclined to return her It was not till the next day that the girl found 
ie “ft li e form of man to at- and Lam so gruel ‘ul for your compassionate ) ‘ + si : mi 
manity, and left little pat Te a face, of divine ings. [havo seen time and opportunity to visit the hut, for her pa- 


test his nature, whilst t nat and. disfig- [friend it this Ree suc ot ade my i lo Perhaps you are right, my lad; but there is no | rent watched her closely, for they, too, were aux- 
origin and serablaneay Ware ice and joat | leap, for L have been very reiion Pig siueo I left | immediate, hnsto, for t have neither rejected nor | ious to get the coveted treusures, fo which her fa- 
ured by want and toil, and ine ror-stricken home. vielded to her advances from dread of J nogo two | ther feared her love for the stranger would be an 
debasing re and a ech the torand forgive |‘ My wife tells mo that you have run away from passions, by either of which I should as surely [obstacle, O, what misery did this lust for gold 

wile? le 1 her eyes 10 Tre jects betore her. your nds to seek your formne like the rest of | per sh. Tho beautiful but treacherous Yanina entail on alll 
the delud e acm ree ect ily, “can it be ‘as; and she recommends you to my carey but | thinks that my coyness proceeds alone from fear| When Yanina entered the hut, Erasmus was in 
“QO my God! said she intommany Most, xo | leaves you to explain as much or as little ch the | of Riccardo, and she has contrived to ‘blind him as | deep refreshing sleep; his disguised wife had 
ossible that my. husband should be £0 TOs) * rou see fit on after acquaintance. I will] yet—.” nursett him so carefully he was getting well fast. 
” exclaimed aloud voice in fren- The wild creature of impulse sank beside the 


abandoned, sO infuriate and SO wretched as these % by. “ Has she so?” 
Oa arise g 4 oi | now m ly ask the name you yo by.” | _ las she so ¢ 
men? Forbid it in merey and spare him to me! | "QVM irew, for the present,” she readily replied. | zicd rage.“ She shall pay dearly for it, and so| couch und pressed her lips on his fevered brow, 

oi 


O gold! well hast thou been deemed accursed and |e a1y5" Morgan asks my consent for her to follow | shall you.” and called bim by all the endearing names of pas- 
vile! So saying, in rushed Riccardo with a sudden | sionate love! Thus suddenly aroused, Erasmus 


> inviwor’ inspi me, now she has lost her baby. Did she speak of 

b Onward went the pat ovis ous met this wish to you, my young friend, for she says | Spring, nnd aimed a blow with his knife at the | looked bewildered, and said :— 

a and Pregl ols and unobservant of the sad fea- | he knows you well? : heat of the defenceless Erasmus, He stepped | ‘Is it a dream, or have I not heard the voice of 

aves attending the attainment of it. “ Yea, she urged me to wit your confidence and | aside, eluding, the fierce stroke of blinded rage, | my own Anne Marie? Ah, is it you, Yanina?” 
When dese iptions ‘of the scenery and mode of friendship, and plead for he- as if for woth and closing with the active and powerful villain, » Do you not sce that you agitate my brother?” 

travelling in that now celebrated region arc so She cannot bear the misery of absenco and un-| desperate struggle ensued. Finally, the strength | said the supposed boy. 

tavedan and so familiar to ail, it would be tame certainty x ] be and youth of Erasmus so far prevailed that he _ The Spanish girl looked suspiciously around, ir- 

anil bootless to delay ‘and dwell on such matters— It would never do, he replied. ‘She must wrested the blade from his antagonisl, who, seiz- | ritated and aroused to jealousy by “hearin: “the 

yather let tts hurry. on with the adventures of the | NOE witness tho horrid passions of people assem-| ing him by the throat and one leg, wrestled so | uame of another woman on the lips of ine iat 

chivalrous Annu M who managed wonderfully bled from all parts of the world, unprincipled and | vigorously with him that they fell to the ground | she hoped to find thinking only of her. The blush 

to preserve her diszuixe and pass for that which | base as many of them awe. | Jler beauty and juno- and both were for an instant unarmed; each now | on the check of the conscious wife as she ‘sbruake 

until they reached the party cence would be no protection; on the contrary, endeavored to choke the other, and the issue | before the steadfust gaze of the jealous and i 
would expose her to insult, and perhaps death. might have been doubtful, but as Erasmus man- sioned girl, was not unnoticed. Yanina aero 





the heavy 


frame, and he its 
liad been £0 fully re-established dar 
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she scemed to he, i 
wilh whom her husband toiled. v" p d 
Even [ never feel safo when I retire to rest. Many aged to get uppermost, Andrew, who at first kucw | ed therefore, to watch, but say nothing. She look 


Tt was evening, and tho labors of the day vere sen eT awake from a terrific dre fi fuse th wh di ‘d i 
relinquished for pleasures and it was not without ime I awake from a terrific ream, fancying the | not what to do ani was almost stupcfied with hoi-| ed earnestly and fondly o1 
Unfelmed astonishment * that she gazed on the knife is at my throat. No,no! [must send pos- | ror and amazement, now picked up the fallen knite who had sunk again in iacatin anal then nitted 
teene that met her view. ‘The wildest revelry she | ive orders for her to stay patiently where she is, and handed it to him; and in a second it was the hat in silence. But she left anxiet mauee 
No wife of mince must be exposed to such perils.” | plunged to the hilt in the breast of the ferocious behind her. iy aud sare 










ever formed an idea of did not exceed that | “9% nine 7 
Which was being here enacted. Every one Was But why,” said, the supposed Andrew, “are| Riccardo. The wifo a J 
eagerly drowning the recollection of toil, priva- | OU 0 such danger ?” 3 . ‘When Erasmus had somewhat recovered his| was tee fo determined, as soon as her husband 
Speak lower,” Erasmus replicd, “ t'-ve ™ breath from the shocking and desperate struggle, | and Aaa eae rereina hie com a reat 
i comfortless and 


tion and absent friends, either by drinking, gam- Ne tiowl era Nhiin shuddered i 
bling or dancing, and the most profane language pe prowlers about. nna Maria shuddered at| he turned to the wounded and evidently fast dying 2) ¥9 dit 
* the uneasy, anxious look of her handsome hus-| wretch and inquired, “‘ What motive. could you Sag ra eked for SE aaa precipitated. 
nt. ie een unremit- 








was to be heard all around. Only three of the band’ ‘ 

orig ty that set out with her from San | band’s careworn ‘nee. have hail for thus following me and listening t 

ris , ‘ : , CUS | is 0 | ting i “hi 5 : 

Francisco had accompanied her thus far; the rest| “1 have been very successful in gat ering th: | MY, conversation with a stranger?” . ting do wateling the 3 mere cca. bee of her ten- 
» ered that she had not seen any 





had joined other partics by the way, or strayed off | gold, and as I have never once risked it bv “ Curiosit d jeal ”” he replied; “ 
; ene old, and t ave. iram- ry and jealousy,” he replied; “and now | thi e Yani i 
to tike their ie alone, or in pairs. bling, like most of the others, it is well known | answer me, do you love that fuithless girl who nate nore Ot days woldegachering it ashing 
‘The arrival of this small number, therefore, ws that f have it still, They have tri get me | bas betrayed me? Answer a dying man truly,” wae Le had t see P er owe Sea 
' x task of her own to perform. 











not immediately noticed! at the encampment, w ich | to join in their revels that I ht become in-| Said Riccardo. N di ; f 
yas very numerous. Her companions lett her to | toxicated; and they have endeavored to induce me “Know that I do not love her, if that will be any | in fa ceva ba pegerinn ety rnazie Ueaaty tale 
vel, or join in the dance on the green, but 
7 


seck out their acquaintances, ‘and Anna Maria| to take part in gambling, when the, would easily | comfort to you at this dreadiul ent.” i 

stool alone, contemplating the scene she was about, | fix ‘quarrel on me that would surely end in my “Tt is weomfort to me,” hhe exclaimed with Set a cat eet ane 
mubidden, to tke part in, Her eve first fell on a death, after which they would doubiless be fighting fiendish exultation; “for I well know, if that is See ee a cece Hausted strength and enable 
party of squalid wro:ches engaged in gambiing fo} among themselves for possession of the treasure. | the case, that yoa will not long survive me, and I sleep to recruit her exhausted strength, and enable 
a heap of the precious gains ofthe day. Careand | Though we have only been about eight weeks I be revenged. Yanina will not be seorned | beast react Prerrer na ike ae es 
anxiety wore fearfully depicted on their revolting | here, two such muriers have taken place. Ishud- | With impunity—we shall soon meet.” tenet Ot rey oe aE avon. Her suspicions had 
features, an Aesvund a ae them instantly in| der yet at the recolicction. The first was an in-|, He then gave # triumphant laugh, and raisin; AD ate ot re aad deena swan 
disgust tr husband at all events was not one | dustrious, inoffensive man, whom the gang of ruf-| himself menaringly, the blood pouted from iis | and SS eae ae Akar tua rattegt tet 
She walked on to where the sound of music at- ane (who Jord it over any helpless onc) unable wound and he fell back a breathless corpse; ne Pry aie be eon ee ibar abe might 
tracted her attention, There on the green-sward otliorss lie to get in their power, pretended cause of This has been a fearful scone,” at length said be sa Usted eigen ot awiyee 

like, were the dancers, gay, merry and b nl, | offence against and brutally murdered, Nu one Andrew; for when the danger was past, he—or ee of. their want of fonedalion. 
é g, oro the da ay, me ya nd ots: thous it of interfering to prevent it, and no steps rather she—had turned quite faint, and it was not | 4 UAL ana aetna anteater retort 
party. She had not anticipated this, ‘util ale scQH- were taken in consequence; for we are removed till she had swallowed a long drink of water, that | viv ea, eas Wa a ee aa ee ble dee 
ned each successive couple (1s they Svirled pst that hase el icone law, and Tgnevy.to.zay me wy, eo at Saar auachae ie at Spite herp en ts it i F wer woo 
in the mazes of the graceful yet voluptuous waltz) ||“ Why did you hot attem + hy, my goo lad, {must say that if you had | jn disguise eee aE foxctold: why tise ale 

nt 2“ 4 cfu tuouts walt ) J Q pt to sav: him?} not given me the knile so oppor 1} in disguise, as her heart foretold, wh; _ 

ie rouse: see on, Her heart al-| Could you stand by and see the horrid @ 17” in- | Not how it would have been. Pyoa bare mee ha her dagyer, and she would use ily tae 
nos| at as her vigilant eye caugh:| terrupted Andrew, indignant and horrified. saved my life, and you may count on Krasmus | go erea Se tn oe ee eciae 
‘ainst five? Be-| Morgan to the death.” smus | discovered during these midnight-watches to repa} 
her vigilance, but in the middle of the third Teht 


sieht of her husband approaching the spot wh: “What could 
a rg one alone do agi 
sho stood. dark: and st ; ; ides, ! vi % pose iff 
stood. A dark and handsomo brunerte, with | sides, though [ witnessed the catastrophe, I was * suppose if we could only manage it, it would | 5} i 
sho saw through a crevice that which thoroughl 
ly 
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3M | vere vuishingly ear Cl 
SS et oem parucae conse augaheey a esa rato le 
in turn swept past. @ oA ee Well me, and continue the sad story.” currence,” said the so-called Andrew, “ or else we roused (he Bere denon ny ee wife 
ell, the body was hauled toa distance and shall bring down the vengeance of his comrades lieviag Erasmus 3a'e sound sleep, the devoted 
5 ades, | wave way to the fondness she was obliged to re- 


‘Anna Maria did not faint; she dreaded discoy-} fun g into a ravine, wi 
ery, ‘and had werved herself against this probable the aaly¥ PTE 
effect of a sudden surpr' She would not for 5 
worlds have attracted atientlon at this moment; 
Dut it needed all her resolution and a most dete: 
mined will to preserve her fleeting sen: She | wretches had slipped away, (a: 
7 (a 


any form or ceremony whan pot velco uae you ae but act in self-) press during bis waking ho The light sh 
y at 0! tfore they miss him we can be fur ' nous: ¢ light shone 
eal £0 weenie ef the corpse. (When the | @way on the roal to San Francisco.” Thus tained tull on her tee, which veamed with such pure, 
‘ he. lo'weare h hiig hut for his gathered Mrs. Morgan, whose most fervent though una- holy, womanly affection that there was no mistak- 
a wil Z s re to be found: One of the vowel ae wins 10 off t ner hu-band’s escape be- a se eee ib fraternal regard, as she 
animes will co preser re er se ¢ | wretches : “he fancied, unper- | fore the dreaded Yanina s| ul e ape Oe | ber xi over the sleeper, a : : 
sented eee ou Ho urns? and excluded the hate- veived) ante olned Pos: eae it, auoveld 1o lay claims to him. ould have opportunity softly on his cheek ! eper, And plesaed Bi 
Te i ere bitterly thought, that Thave | A cd i v his own pile. uthe had not| “No, Andrew, that will not do; y x Had a serpent stung her, she could not have 
Sarre HS a A kono Stet iicen magne eee unseen, and that night his hovel | that the consequence of that ote aterbe tor started to her feet quicker ‘than she did as tho 
roan suzuestion, I may Not SO hee yas, ones plundered, and he in his turn | teiture of all the gold I have already collected; I sharp ery of anguish thrilled on her ear in the 
this may be the first evening thus spent. No,Ido| The boy’s cheek blanched he li must add toro to it to make up the amount I hat re. was dis ered | E ae Rad. sr arened at bet 
not Faavet ihe siep L have g tags erent dWrhotle- Laurel account; Url as he istened to the | determined to amass before I quit this 8 Be was discovered. Erasmus had awakened at her 
ing rashly; L will yo at once and deliver the letter | ther ¢3 planations se eo ee: without fur- | sides, the fellow has wounded ne, and chat id Hi tone ewstiesed war Wo. by tho act, and the 
J have brought with me, and I will watch his Jooks | dreadful business. mngers of success 30 “ute ie the tale, as well ns. his having sought me here TEE eerear ie fatally: beard; and ‘be 
as he reads my own letter to him, and see whether “ow have you hithert « AS i inmyownshub Nay,do not look so seared ‘ny van gine pine fetes oe me 
he has forgotten me altogether, or is only whiling | Andrew. rto escaped?” inquired | lad, the wound is deep but not dangerous.” ” a weer Sa a ee 
IY 2 ‘Tho discussion about the futur ie . Phe alarming screech fully aroused him, and be 
ve was dr 7 i es 
was dropped for | opened his eyes and started up just as ‘the girl 
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away the sw time in this dangerous company “Ii i 
) 8 u a . tis o1 I 
( She saw with delight that tho dance being cadet be Toe eae ethane yaa begen A ihoprarent by Andrews insisting, snd lmploring, 
he quitted his sprightly partner and sxuntered | creased distrust aud dread of Tis nelehb ee Te eens On Gidiiohy mare bt a open i rest exeuimel ‘trnng oto estou 
7 ghbor. Did |tend to the wound, which did n -| open her vest exclaimed, turning to the astonished 
ot appear to be | Erasm' A . 
E us, 


away wearily towards one of the many rude huts | vou ice ir! i i 
Yy you notice the girl I was dancing with to-night? | very serious. Then leaving the corpse where ithad| —“ Perfid: 
a erfidious man! This is the reason of your 


or shanties. You did i i 
This was her time. She presented herself bi ou did. Well, sho is the mistress of the man | falle 
2 efore| who has amassed the gereates Ri I an | fallen, they sought repose before ki: 
et greatest portion of wealth | what had so rece making known | coldness, For ly i i 
ecently occurred. In the morni xs,,, For her I am slighted, but I will be 
: orning | avenged!” F 


him with a beating heart and downucast ; i 
him with a g hea eyes, and | during the short time we 
inquired if he were Mr. Morgan, as sho ve » hoad of ne we have been here. Ie is | Erasmus found himself ch w 
iniormed. The man started at the See ekey See or the bullies, aiid he it was who slew the seted, oui to wae worse thau he bad] Raising her hand with,» glittering poignard, 
obtained the portion of both. In order that I may constantly attend on you mie wae about fo, pinngeste Jute derenceless be 
: som now bared to his view, when nerved with sud- 


0. aa 
ee 5s . re She is the daughter of an 5 ish settle ee 
Yes, I am,” he replied, surveying her whom | was born in Californi: n old Spanish settler, and | without giving offeuce to the Spanish girl and] den strength d light darti hi 
Cc] rength, and lig] larting on tl e mystery, 











ho deemed to be a sailor boy. tus Her father dared not re- } with ‘i ing di 
5 x neve . ‘use her to the villui 5 out my right being dispute ~? said | 45 
Then Lhave a letter from your wife.” Hee atatea koe salle ae he would, She told me | Andrew, “would it nae dispatell by. any,” said | Erasmus caught the up-lifted arm und firmly 
do, (for so the ruffian calls | knowledge me as a young brother of yours? I Stach iter kn 
rn “Hold! what are you about to do? I know not 


“Give ic me quickly,” was the cager i 
wer Te 5 sel, rh itis hare 

“Who are you? When did vou come? Dit you dimeelyy nea at is hard to say what countryman | will aot leave you except compelled hy f 

oo her herself?” were the rupid queries uttered | and lot epeniks Sevoral languages fluently, Lforesce trouble fom this sed uctiv A force, but | who this is!” 

whilst she was deliberately producing the epistle. | to win my love in ly everywhere.) had’ desired her | ‘As you please,” he replied; b t now Ri “Very likely indeed!” replied Yanina. “Pray, 

Tho eager and astonished husband was turning|[ conceal my gold. o Hud out fom mo whersenrdo te dead there would b f niger ev mit Ee bili Badan 3b oan coe 

abruptly nray to peruse it ulone in his hut, when | threats, that She was ciareiy ns fen eli lon sy elie did insist’on sechiig: ine. ° You‘are. hut an mr sapewerea gemelien feet mE 

he disguised young woman put her trembling Cel love tar Wes ; f c Tete [one eerie 
woman put her trembling | and not to consent to me i | comeror yom woul Tathor ox per cf rete wit 

hand on his arm, and gently detaining him, said, | of my passion, I disclosed Teor oe si ea die alone than 10 exDecy many vistors. “who do he te TE ee oe dad ys 

here : E do | who has crossed the wide ocean to find, him an‘ 





“T have journeyed far and am weary—I shor Hu 
5 " rand i uld | kept dts scenes v you think, but yourself, si i 
me Ie eu vid night” fe io ring ine aactlicn ewan ae surealy oe ee daylight 16 attend Mena ices Ot eee one nee in| share his danger, though he knew it not!” 
a here are few comforts | life as well as mine. [ suredly, take. her)... After having, done everyibing 4 ‘ area a lees og 
+ hem rything in : y he: not deceive me, then?” sai 
to share, but you are welcome, poor fellow, to such | ns they know where tho 2 fo te ennrdened ane enn! allay the fever that had ‘aiveady set. he pawer {0 wie. Jecting, nee Yanina’s arm, and folding his 
3 ° 2 > wife to his bosom, regardless of the danger, au 


as they are. “Enter and rest yourself; wh ve | yi it 
Enter ; « whet Lhave | yaiel, who is ealled Yani wife had the unpleasant ji 
read my letter I will speak more with you and find of Ler ho facalled ain ae the ardent passions | to give information to Me eRe ae wale of going | forgetting his wound, “But, tho exertion Wee 
you something to eat; but our food is very coarse | tyrant ns fierce and im 140 Relive fn: hiato te ber | cet eae ne ate night's ad stare ag | Dut that Yams touched Uy ne Ree devotions 
ants was a point gained, and all that the wi she avows [ hav inspite heehee love which | to desire them to come and remove the body. apf | but that Yanina, touched by the heroie devotion 
esent desired. She wished to see Witar effect the aie a coueee jon for the fond wife to listen to! ed relieved! by Sten Wer his death, they all seem- slenlaeys al Hope Hiner cape enn 
erusal of 1 4 ; h sat paralyzed with terror, w! re ed by it, as he was dreaded by the: 3 inging tho ready steel away, 
Perel oF lor letter woull produce ot him, but in | excess barely et arluhitertge ; . lich from its very | and cach feared suddenly Ae lt noeatlet them all,|to her nid. Between them they laid him on the 
o the self-imposed so they applanded young Andrew for his ‘hinely Tade couch from which be had argh raat 
F i I }ed him to consciousness; when, taking Erasmus 


this she was not fully gratified, as he tur ‘1 i 
i urned from | straint and apps cf 5 
pparcnt coolness, assistunce to his supposed brother. They withdrew | by tho hand and id again to 
yy tho hand and pressing it again an in 



























































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 











































































































































































































her burning lips, she placed it in that of Anna Written for the Waverley Magazine. joaa strange beauty on your polished brow,” and | was found dead, and floating in his blood. He had 
aria. fi F TO A FRIEND. ¢ claimed you as his own. divided the femoral artery. I have doomerl peo- 
“Your right to him [ admit, you deserve him, par presence always gladdens, Herman sits beside me, and [know—thouzh life; ple, and seen o hers doom them, over and oe 
take him, then. [can be as Drave and heroic as Thy voice imparts a thrill; | may be granted him long—that he cagerly looks! again, on the strength of phesical signs, and they 

forward to a reunion in the other land.“ Adrenmy | linve jived in the most contumacions and scientifi- 





you, but never let me see either of you any more. Thine absence oftimes saddens 
Go aeny as sreedily as you may, for [ canton an- The heart that loves you still. look lingers in uw 

swer for myself i witness any more of his love ‘ nme your lute-like voice reached hisear. Then the old’) and some are living still. g x nil 
for you.” So saying, Yanina left them to them- ‘Theres route in fliy laughter, lizht leaps up in those dear orbs, and [ know his; street ve TTS a aad Adon 
selves. : And olf inv thoughts flow after enardian angel wh ,Words of love to his; in the opinion of atl who saw them in their ex- 
What passed between the husband and wife thus The sunlight of thy face. weary soul, and awaits him at the pearly gates. | tremity. People will insist on living sometimes, 
But oh, Fidie, how J miss you! As in other davs | thongzh manifestly moribund. In Dr, Elder’s Life 






cally unjustifiable manner as loug as they lived, 





is hazel eves and oft he starts 






























re-united under such fearful streamate m ae ; 
be left to the imagination of the reader; suffice it ne smile from thee will strengthen I hear your vi and listen anxiously for the |of Kane you will find a story of this s 
ginn Ty . ae Mt } a 3 3 3 ‘} is sort told b; 
to say that the morning found them resolved not rnonds oC molv dover es quick, springing step—yet [ fect thar you will nev- |Dr. Kane himself. The captain of a ship was dye 
% J BI er come more. Sorrow’s withering touch has | ing of scurvy, but the crew mutinied, and hoe gave 


to nevlect the warning advice, but to quit the dig- When God Lmiles iromabove 





reached my glad. joyous being since we parted at} up dying for the present to tuke careofthem. An 














gings at once, 

A’party having fixed on the next day to retrace Though Tope is fast declining, the cold waves, and I miss the friend whose un-| old lady in this city, near her end, got alittle vexed 
a part of the road that led to San Francisco, they And life seems but a dream wavering faith and childlike trust would now, in! about a proposed change in her will, mad¢ up her 
made an agreement to accompany them; so pack- Bey. neath the cloud, reclining, these dark hours, inspire my drooping soul with! mind not to dic just then, ordered a conch, was 
ing whatever was worthy of transportation on the star sheds forth its beam. courage. ! driven twenty miles to the house of a relative, and 
mules, that had been retained for that purpose, ‘Tie then my life grows brighter— Upon my finger glistens 2 simple cirelet of gold, | lived four years longer. Cotton Mather tells some 
Erasmus and Andrew, for such he still seemed to The star of iLope shines clear— and I seem to sce the taper fingers of the sweet | good stories which he picked up in his experience, 
all else, set out on the journey back. On reaching And worldly cares seem lighter giver resting in mine as of yore. But’tis only a] or out of his books, showing the unstable equili- 

Simon Stone was shot in nino 





aturn of the road, out of sight of the encampment, As thouglits on thee draw near. dream; a fascinating imagining. The spirit of | brium of progno: 



























the rest of the party being a little in advance, Yan- gloom is abroad to-night, and wraps not only | places, and, as he lay ror dend, the Indians made 
ina unexpectedly stood in their path. That eta chal bem beacon earth but my sad heart in hisrombre mantle. ’Tis | two hacks with a hatchet to cut his head off. He 
« Lady,” sho said addressing the disguised wife, And earth, nor death can weaken near midnight, and the storm hastes over hill and | got well, however, and was_a lusty fellow in Cot- 
“accept this package of gold; you need not hesi- The tie which links our souls. Orxvs. | plain; the chill, drenching rain beats upon the ton Mather’s time, Jabez Musgrave was ehot with 
tate or object to it, for it is my own gathering. turf over our loved dead. Through the dense dark- | a bullet that went in his ear nnd came out of his 
Take it, T give it freely, [have more than [ care Original ness glimmer the marble stones. No time to write | eve on the other side. A couple of bullets went 
for now. You are leaving on my account; besides, now, for tears blind our eyes. Good night. through his body also, Jabez got well, however, 
in return you shall sive mea lock of your hus- LEAVES FROM MEMORY. and lived many years. Per contra, Col. Bossiter, 
band’s hair to keep in remembrance of my unhap- BY FLORA F. RAWSON. WE SLEEP TOO LITTLE. cracking a pla fone with his teeth, broke a tooth 
py passion.” A ss eae ee UT if night, and Weel tosh and lost his life. We have #cen physicians dying, 
Taking consent for granted, sho advanced to IS night, a cold night in November. City, if night, and not day, is tho time to sleep, | tike Spizellns, from a s¢ And a man’ who 
ns pr . hamlei, mount: Ta 1 yzler y then it may be said that the general prinviple ‘i fa ali 
» ntain, dale and glen are robed in mi aud tha general p DIC | had a crow-bar shot throuzh his head is alive and. 


Erasmus who severed the coveted tress, and as he A ee : c ls 
stooped to place it in her hand, Yanina flung hor | deepest gloom; and as night speeds on, the eyo of prevails that the amount of sleep should be revn-| el}, Theso extreme cases are watnings. But you 
” ii , Eras: | Tetrospection glances far down the dim, ivy-grown lated by the dividing line between light and dark- ver I cautions in nrownoscin, in 

arms around bis neck and sobbed aloud. Eras: A WS oaks and that-thia:view. ot cotited he | C27 Never be too 0; your prognoscis, i 
mus and his wife were both deeply affected by the aurctes of the Wi t, and revels in econes pve NS ara One a etek Thon analoey fais the view of the great uncertainty of the course of 
govern i apless girl victi led; again lives over the hours of out-gushing g One Sse aH analogy; it being | ang disease not long watched, and the many unex- 

ungovernable grief of the hapless girl, the victim childhood, when hope brightened the rosy path-| true that animals accept it and act up 1 it in the | nosed turns it face take : y 

temperate latitudes, which are supposed to be the 

















of her unrestrained passions, and untoward cir- ° at ne 
es, and they spoke soothingly to her. At| Way of our existence. At twilight hour we re- £ 4 
See ceatelt saps $e soothingly to her At] member well a spot which in our estimation was | most favorable for the development of the haman GIVING TIUE BALE: 
without a word started off at full specd, and was all jovely, That was our home; 2 nook “ where | omism in its highest proportions. | , red year: 
2 pocts fain would dwell,” and where Take the year tozether, day and night are about Sone eighty or a hundved years azo the hody of 
equal; and were mankind within these latitudes a man was found in the TiberatRome. It was 


soon out of sight. 
recognized as that of a porier well known about 





Being obliged to travel slowly on account of the “* A cottage from the sylvan screen A to li cording (0 the laws of life 1 health ii 
iS & le curling emoke ami . ns ‘ fe and health in 2 
Sent op is curling smoke uniid ihe ercen. other directions, they would sleep while darkness | the city, but a stranger thing was that a second 


weakness of Mr. Morgan, they wero not able to 
keep up with the party, but having no longer any | At the recollection of those early day's joyous | is on the face of the earth, and be active only dur- | body (also that of a man) wis found at the same 
fears of being attacked, and heing well-armed, it | scones start up Lefore the mind with all the fresh- | ing the period in which light was abundant. Asa | time, tied up in a sack which was strongly stitched 
was of less consequence. By the time they got | ness of yesterday. Once more we rove over hill | habit and fashion with our people, we sleep too lit- | on to the collar of the coat of the porter. This 
back to San Francisco, Erasnius was quite recov- | and dale, gathering sweet blue violets and delicate | tle. It is admitted by all those who are competent | boily was not 60 easily recognized, but the stranse- 
ered; his wife’s care had again saved his life. May flowers; watch the sparrows feed their tiny | to-speak on the subject, that the people of the | ness of the circumstances set all the authorities 
Mrs, Morgan had resumed her own female ap-|birdtings nestled in neighboring tees; or with | United States, from day to day, notonly do not get | immediately to work in the greatest carnest, and 
parel, which she fouud where it may be remem-] brothers, sisters or friends, ramble over the broad, | sufficient sleep, but they do not ect suffleient r ed much interest ia the city. Before long, 
ered she laid it aside and when she reached the | sloping lawn, with the calm moon casting silvery | By the preponderence of the nervous over the vitalg ispicion arose, Which attached itself to a woman 
town sho sought out the kind family with whom | benedictions down upon us, temperament, they need all the recuperating bene- | of doubtful character, who lived in the outskirts, 
she had made the voyage, and to them she related | And to-night am [ transported down the vista of | fits which sleep can offer during cach night as ir {and whose husband lad all at once disappeared. 
or All, however, that was krown was this, that she 


























the romantic story of ber wonderful adventures in | ihe past to my own bome—that home of elegance | passes. , t was kro 1 
Ca ifornia. and beauty. I jinger not over those richly fur-] A far better rule would he to get cight hours had lived unbappily with him. Nothing could bo 
discovered or bronzht home to her, beyoud the 


TNL 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore insisted that the young | nished chambera, ouly ever and anon Jook upon | sleep, and incluting sleep ten hours of incumbent 
and faithfal couple should reside with them for @} some half-remembered scene, and taste again ine | rest. It isa sad mistake that some make, who 
time, and dissuaded them from an immediate re-| fruits und sparkling waters that gratifled ine in| suppose themselves qualified to spenk on the sub 
turn’ to the United States as they lint resolved | years agone. In panoramic view cach passes, an- | ject, in affirming that persons of a bizhly wrought | much injured person. And thus, as there was no 
upon, because, as the venture Mr. Morgan had | {jl [rest in the shadow and sunshine of a glorious | nervous temperament need—as compared with | proof, ufter a while the talk of tho affair was dy- 
brouzht with him was still untouched, he mizht {autumn lying in the past only two years; but] those of a more lymphatic, or stolid organization | ing out, when all at once it was fanned into a 
better wait, and by trafficking for the gold, secure | how many sad changes have been made since |—less sleep, The trach is, that where power is ex- | flame again; the suspected house was revisited, 
ina few yeurs an ample fortune, without such fear- | then! pended with great rapidity, by a constitutional | and the woman actually brought to confess the 
fal risks again recucring; and thus he might reap} For four long years had Nettie, Fannie, Fidelia | law, it is recathered slowly; the reactions after a| truth, that she had murdered her kesband and 


the full benetit of his trip to Culifornia, since th and [ been as a band of inseparable friends in the | while demanding mach more time for the gather- | caused likewise the death of the porter. Upon 
this, witheut further ado, she was apprehended, 


were there und had suffered a good share of its | schoolroom, and now we had emerged into the | ing up of new force than the direct effort demands , rel d 
miseries and dangers. gay, fashionuble world as fond and lovin: as ever. | in expending that force. Thus a man of the ner- [2nd had to undergo her trial. Tho obtaining this 
‘True thay must for a long time forego nearly all | Yes, just two years ago to-night we were all to-| vous temperament, after he hus estublished a hab- | confession, and the discovery of what had baffted 
rin my own luxurious home. Ah, well do [| it of over-dving, recovers from the effect of such | the wisest heads in Rome, caused a very great sen- 

sation, but nobody seemed to know how it had 


the comsorts of lite, and certainly all the refine- | gethe v ne 
ments and luxuries of civilized life; still, as they | remember that joyous Thanksiving, and the long | overaction much more slowly than a man of dif- o it 
been brought about. Upon her trial she said she 


had undergone so much and were yet on the spor, sweet converse we held. Svenes rose up like | ferent temperament would, if the balance between iat 
would it not be better to remain and reap the full | islands from the past, as if by enchantment, and | his power to do and his power to rest is destroyed, had murdered her husband out of jealousy, and 
reward? ions of the future dotted the strenm of con-| As between the nervous and the lymphatic fem-| with no help from any haman creature. The great 
This reasioning prevailed, and it was agreed that | versation. But where are now those bosom | peraments, therefore, where excess of worl is de- difficulty she found was in disposing of the body. 
the whole party should continue where they were | friends? ‘ ee ‘ manded, it will always be scen that at the close of | At last she hit upon this contrivance. She 
for the space of two years, and then all return to-| Nettie, laughing, blue-eyed Nettic, lingered but} day’s ltbor, whether it has been of musrle or | crammed it into a sack, and sent for a porter w 
gether with whatever wealth they might at that {a few short months upon the stage of ence. | thought, the man of nervous temperament who whom the was nequainted. It then the ¢ 

time have amussed. We were Icftto battle with life, she was freed from | tired, finds it difficuls to fall to sleep, sleeps per- of evening. On his arrival she represented that 
‘As Yanina’s git was of great value, and Eras-{carth, and transplanted to a iilder clime, where | turbly, wakes up excitedly, and is more apt than | she had been cleaning oat her house, and bad col- 
mas had also been very fortuuate in his collection, | the bright hectic flush glows not upon the check | otherwise to resort to stimulants to place himselt'| lected 2 great mnss of rubbish, which rhe did not 
itis to be expected that, if they are spared so lony, Yon bask in the suntizht of the * God of’ life, | in conditions of pleasurable activity. While the weil know what (o do with, or how to get rid of; 
they will realize an immense amount of wealth ht and beauty.” One link of the golden chain | man of lymphatic temperament, when tired, falls she thought it a. good plait to stuff it all into a 
with which to return to the land of their birth, to | was broken. e asleep, sleeps soundly and uninterruptedly, and|siek, and have it thrown into the river. Tt was 
enjoy those riches so dearly earned, and which had Fannie parses before me now, with her eve of | wakes up in the morning # new ian, heavy, she said, hut she would pay him well for 
80 nearly proved fatal. deep, clear blue, queenty head with its wealth of} ‘The facts are against the theory that nervous his job, and ive him refreshment before he start- 
raven tresses, a cheek where the rose aud lily temperaments recuperate quick! from the fatigues ed with his lond. The matter thus arranged, they 

Orixtual meet, aud that commanding manner that marked | to yhich their possessors are subjected. Three- | supped and caroused together, and she xo plied 
aks her out from her companions. Harsh, wukind | fourths of our drunkards are fiom the ranks of | Him with drink that he was well-nigh overcome, 

0! LET ME SING. words separated us—crucl words they were, and|ihe mm of nervous temperament, Almost. all | She then browsht out the sack, and while pretend- 
‘i . ing to adjast it to his shoulder, stitched it atrongly 


fact that he was gone, and of course she main- 
tuined that he had left her, and that sbe was a 





































































































TT, let me sing! oh. but let me sing! your proud spirit had not for long years uttered | opin eaters in our country—and their name is 

My heart is sight, my song notes clear; that sweet word “forgive.” You were not always Leciones re persons of aie. nervous or nervous | (2 the collar of his cont, telling him all he had to 
My voice will rise ou Fangy 6 wing so; your better nature had become soiled and tar- | sanpuine temperaments. Almost all the men in the do when he got to the middle of the bridge was to 
Fas toothe tne neal ae charm the ea: nished. Ah, well do [ recollect the messase that | country who becomes the victims of narcotic lean it command the ede, and chuck the sack a8 far 

7 ‘1 igt came to me one sweet June morning in the nest] mediestion are the nervy * nervous suncuine | #8 he could over the parapet, 80 as to get it clear 

For I must either sing or die; medication are the ‘ous or sanguine |e of the way into the current, and she would 


summer, “Fannie is dying—come!” te neraments, ut of the | i 
sable mantle over nature | Tha: the very general habit of dependence upon | #i¥¢ tim his mone: when he came back; which of 

©| stimulants, or stimulo-narcotics, is almost entirely | CONS, he never did. She could not tell, she said, 
© {how it had been found out, but she supposed God. 


My voice to me is like the wing 
Of bird that’s ever on the Hy. Darkness had flung her 
when [found myself’ on board the cars, specdi 
















Then, let me sing! yes, sweetly sing, along ata fearful rate, [t was the noomide o 5 , 

t y  prai awd oS 5 ; ) contined to persons of the nervous temperament, vice A yi 

Fee oe ee aa Oe ai night when L stood beside Fumnie’s siek couch.| hows that ihe taxations to which tee subject ANd the Virgin Mother had bronzht it to light; 

‘The soul s impromptu souge and lay a She lay as if in quict slumber, A slight movement | themselves are vot readily reacted from; and that that was the whole trath, she added, and all rhe 

‘Twill eoothe my soul aud charm the ear, of the pale suilerer, and T bent low to speak to her; | under their methods of living, they find it difficult bad 1 fell Wien the trial had arrived at this 
point a yoang law: 


yer stepped forward and asked 
Pe ; j ybody what sho had 

sex within the time they allot for that pur- told anyhods ‘ 
lounes Eats done, or had any accomplice who could have di- 





‘Twill cause no pain—'twill pleasure bring; | when, languidly opening those violet eyes, she| 19 depend upon the natural force to make goud 
My heart is Hight, my roles is clear, threw her arms about my neck, sobbing, “ tin su, e : foul her “if she had ev 
Li, then, I'pray thee, let me sing. glad you've come.” And the 1 ying: ‘The rule, therefore td be the othe: 
. "J. A. Co O'Cornon, Bed, wa forgiveness sought and mantel Jaen the reece ve ihe otter tee vulged it?” 
a oY wilde ver steeple, , a 2 he “No,” 8 id, “ 
SS a the re; ul sun gilded tower and steeple, the toul of | persons of highly wrought nervous organization No,” she aiid nobody nad Nelped Ler, and 
secoeeee A Pretty EXpentaeNt.—Professor | imperious yet forgiven Fannie passed out upon the | need but litle sleep. they mizht nit Se sae won it not be such a 
Rogers has solved the problem ot secing through dark waters, “But it was well—angels with shining | J, should he the habit with such persens to sleep fool nate toe ae ne eine ineser asked 
a mall stan Li 8 DANSE Tea Neon tae erect? sa aeaee EAI Sa UROL i vely, and to insist upon such freedom from cx-| « Ny.” suid she: “only my confessor” 
Tale ws Iheet of fools cap of letter papers rotlit sane the anine friend, fir but Fidie still was | ercise, both of body wid ini, and such external | jyere’ wns the colution of the whole. bnsiness, 
ke ashe of folap fetter yap; fllit | mine; the tne fiend, ria and true, What |vonditons of repose, as erally fo vin the | an se ner soon arora tha he confect 
up so that the opening at one en sll be frye | pleasant walks ‘we often took through that long | heen to acnovhege sue relations to tho Kener |g htt fn tie ales ad. calling to mind 
enough to take in the full size of the eve, and at | lune, shaded on cither side by green forest trees— | n} structure as will enable its various organs to| in old custom (hut if a golley-slive can he the 
Fee ee ae ea Maire ie belgeen tes and oo aitle ont whiereln we iartesdls stepped, | yecome xo refreshed that they may, when duty is | means of bringing a wo 6 evimltinl: than’ htivel? 
x ine el and steered out on the laughing though sometimes | ye, et ert it wi tu 1 rer Ithy ne eae 
Ss resumed, perform it with accustomed yet healthy io justice, he re freedom, he arrived at 


























































thumb and fore-tinger; place the large end to the | wind-tossed waters. It was a frail veesel; 1 often | yivor, : ee 
ight oye, andl Ano throwgh it io eres open to- | think like the barque of our lives launched on the : tg conclusion thal the Raloseh we ad ree - 
wards the light. You will see a hole through your | t st-swe f Time. Togel ‘3 r % he cu 7 EU AACE 
howd 8 Oy act | cavers SE eres Iie Toreaiiee, MISTAKES OF PHYSICIANS, woman escaped punishment, as the discovery nul 
“Tf you take it in your left hand, and hold it to |Sigourney, and others. Side hy side were those | (JLIVER W. TIOLMES (physician, philosopher, | te? made through a breach of the confessional- 
your left eye, it will De the same, You will in both | days passed, hut now you are gone. Oh! what and poet) ina lecture upon physicians, gives | The futher confessor absconded as soon aa possi. 
cases be astonished to sec that you have a hole in |anguish in that little word, gone! Vivid the following account of some mistakes which | ble. The young lawyer rapidly rose to emiuence, 
your hand. The illusion is most complete.” portrayed on memory’s tabiets the long, ‘y | were made in medicine: a 
¥rom this and other experiments, he concludes | nixhts of watching beside your couch. [still re-| Sooner or later everybody is tripped up in form-| Were an inhabitant of this 






that an impression made on the retina of cither | member your earnest prayers for life, if in accord-| ing a diagnosis. T saw Velpeau tie one of the | to the air one hundred and s 
eye cannot of itself cnable us to determine on | ance with Lis holy will, and the sweet resignation | carotid arteries for a supposed anuerism, which <U stars would till appear no Jarger than 
which retina it is received, and that the visual per- | when you knew hope had fled. With your gentle, | was only 9 little harmless tumor, and kill his p: ints. Incredible ns this asser 
ception belongs to the part of the optical appara- | winning nature, and that intense longing for love | tient. Mr. De , of Dubtin, was more fortumite | yppear, itis nota chimerieal idea, bat ty 
tus near or within the brain, which belongs in | and syinpathy which surges in every orphan’s soul, | in a case he boldly declared an abscess while oth- | js ef ct for about the 10th of Decem- 
common to both cyes. it is no wonder that you should dil the heart and | ers thouzht it ananuerisin, He thrusta lane ber we are more than one handed and sixty mil- 
= accept the love of Herman Clyde. Noble, manly | to it, und proved himself in the right. Soon after | {ions of miles nearer the northern part of the 

sereeees There are two languages that are uni- | and wealthy, he was one altogether worthy of you. | he made a similar diagnosis, Te thrust in bis lun-| heavens than we are on the 10th of June; and vet 
versal—the one of love and the other of money. | Three rolling months, and you were to have been | cet, ax before, and out gushed the patient’s blood, | we never perceive any jucreuse of magnitude’ in 
‘The girls understand oue, and the men the other. | united by the holiest of carthly ties, but “Death | and his life with it, The uext morviug Mr Dease | the stars. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 
' et my | Hush! there they are standing up together; that 
What) “So—s0 the young scamp thinks teat ‘ane follow with the long coat on is the minister.” 
a hi h of her scheme. does he; but I guess he Be “Oh, land sakes! they're bein marriéd! Do 
‘Waverley Magazine. to give him & full cree will show, but it seemed moneys 3 no fool. wonder what I shall hear the ean bay in, Mise Granger fi 
ve br I wond E nger. 
written Be x OY: that soe t he. mpson wonderfully, fore Gosstfal fellow; but it sail be : nite Soran an, (Open flew tho door with a bang, and in walked 
Jeth y and long that Florend? on Clandestine meetings, and 5 & tl | ehe ewo angry Women. : 
EAR me youl gue Wily teatetb, i leant ees “what now mischief Sal Half past seven found Miss, Gossip ome oon | ecgngrateful, disobedient child!” said Mrs. Gran- 
N Om eee, calmand holy, | Peck brewing.” “ Oh, Floy, it’s some must both | 90 Old bra oa Foe on she heard stops ap-| Ber, grasping Sylvia’s arm, that young lady utter- 
near 5 


ing ‘a little scream. 

* Oh, perfidious, crnel man!” shrieked Miss Gos- 
sip, going up to Phil Livingstone, “how could you 
trifle with my girlish affections? Oh! oh! I shall 
faint! I shail faint!” and she threw up her long 
arms, and flourished her handkerchief. 

“Bon’t be a fool, Jane,” spoke the sharp voice 
of Mrs. Granger. “ Come, Miss Sylvia, I guess I 
shall have to interrupt this ceremony for a while.” 
“Oh, my poor blighted affections, ” sniffed Miss 


this time. Harry will tell you, but you 


pe still as mice about it.” re 
ey required promise, Ee 
nn eee ‘Thompson ‘Dade them good night. 


D ter WI. 
oper, ompson’s first 


E a day after Harry Th 
Tiisitto, Funny Hollow Cottage, Carrie Cosltor, 
clectrified her sister py calling out, in a 


i nt, net : 
ars oes T live, there’s Sallie Nixon going 


eeping out, saw 


fim from earth to Heaven ‘slowly; 
‘one whom she 


i ising, 
Beems he like ap angel prajt 
Sright are on bim gazing, 
Anas iBHour emiles from Heaven, 
On the little child of seven. 


fi . Pe 
.| proaching and voices speaking. 
and 2 for ot h the dim light, two. young men, (roan As 
recognized 28 Phil Livingstone, the of al. 
Harry Thompson. They sat own 
upon a log quite near her, and began talking on 
estly, and though. their conversa ras most 
WP a low tone, by straining her Gals & 
holding her breath, she could distinguish nearly 
ry word. i 
ovFinally after strict injunctions to perfect secresy, 


ly je the silence broken, | 
Softly veacred words out-spoben 
sine nl eweet in meek beseeoliings 
Tow naprayer of Jesus’ teachings 


Filled with praire aud resiguatiows 





Asking g78Ce 2 CT heaven ohne. 3 g Cee ae eee oe to Phil's costal. “"Y 

He ami *. can 8: 4 i O88), anging 01 0a . 

Hensy the lips of tender seven? into Jane Gossips. veda dey omen of maiden- | they walked away toward the village a ee oorned manTve got you at last, ‘There, here 7 

a Brother, dear. in Life fom hood Powel ‘east ee how Tong she stays.” nee an there Wehastly emerged from her hiding are in aie dark! that Jamap ‘hes: gone out, and 

jod with grace thy S0u.’s 4 i rm > 7 y b limbs | where’s the minis er at’s that you say . 

1 Geter nim be 80 Braet overs “ wie do ea know, ais, that Sallie and 1| place and walked bome oa se ase Ms by o| Livingstone? ‘You gucss he’s robe oat: os, 
Weary in thy pleadini 3 Ys ‘ance, and undying, and everlast- | could carry her. | Slipping That’s just like you; you never have any sympar 


pack door, she told her little bound girl that she 
had been out an errand of mercy items 
i d to herself, “ it’s precious 0 y 

Moonvills pont Aeon fnew” ‘And she vent off to bed, mutter- 
ine to herself, as she. disrobed, “The deceitful, 
mean fellow, thus to trifle with my confiding emo- 
tions, when Twas so responding, too. But Till let 
him see what kind of stuff Jane Gossip’s made of. 
I can hardly wait till morning, I am so frustrated ; 
and to think howl risked my reputation, Zoing off 
by my lone self this time of the night; though, 
thank fortune, nobody knows it. With this con- 
soling idea Miss Gossip sertled herself down for a 


night’s sleep. 


sworn vent ¢ a 
pea east this same Jane Gossip spinster 


tigated yarns she set afloat through 


1 in Teorve him, love, adore him, 
yey ow thy will before him, 
sd when * dust to dust ” i8 givens 
Ana wilt sing bis praiee in Heaven. 


thy ‘with one’s trancendental commotions.” 

* Come along, Miss Sylvia,” said Mrs. Granger, 
“JT guess we can find the carriage. Who is this 
in behind? You, is it, Jane, and that deceitful 
Phil Livingstone with you? There, now do drive 
home quick, Lem. A pretty child you are, to be 
sure, Miss ‘Sylvia; but thank fortune, your moth- 
er was not living with her eyes and ears shut.” 
“Oh, cruel man!” sobbed Jane, “how could 
you? and here’s my new delaine, cost three shil- 
lin’ and sixpence, ali torn and muddy, and my vel- 
vet bonnet completely spiled just coming to find 
you. ‘You didn’t ask me to come.’ There, you 
mean, deceitful critter! I guess after this you won't 
trouble Jane Gossip. Well, I declare, here we are 
at Miss Granger’s. ‘Walk in,’ did you say, Miss 
Granger? Well, I guess I will. Comeright along; 
Mr. Livingstone and Sylvia. We will take them 
jnto the parlor under the gas light, and see if they 
don’t look sneaking. I do not wonder that you 


ing enmity 
for the unmi! . 

‘and extensive village of 
re Nee she thought that that handsome an 
wealthy Herbert Welton was too attentive focus 
when she had set her cap for him; this is w! ) 
care. Vil wager that Sallie has not forgotten . 
and you just see if there isn’t some mischief brew- 
ing.” Half an hour later Carrie called out Sue, 
they are standing in the door, and Miss Gossip is 
grinning and trying awfully to look sweet. There 
goes Sallie round the corner, and at last Miss Gos- 
has disappeared, and, as I live, here comes 
Sallie down the back street; yes, she’s coming 
here; and away ran Carrie into the hall to meet 
her friend. They came into the room conversing 
eagerly together, in & low tone. After pausing to 
vive Susie a kiss, and bid her good morning, they 
continued their mysterious whispering, which was 
suddenly brought to a close by a great shout of 


Exiza. 


ple eee ee ee 


oO 


riginal, 
SYLVIA GRANGER'S MARRIAGE. 


BY SHIRLEY OLAIR. 


v 4, could ever hear by 
eink ot SEO the could evs sre tove mover did run 
Fate Will Shakspesre, and thus 

wrote one Wil hakspeare, h “J 
UE ONE Phil Livingstone, as ho Bat masing Ip 
upon a moss grown log that lay in the edge ott eo 
woot, on the oulskirts of the vil lage of Moonville. 
«[ wonder,” he said, aloud, “if ever poor mor- 


tal was more troubled than I; ’'m half inclined to 


hang 1, yself.” 
Hane yourself! how, 


Chapter VI. 

INGLE, jingle went Mr. Granger’s door-bell at 
J an early hour on the morning succeeding the 
events of the above chapter. fs 
“Lady in the parlor wishes to see you, missus ; 


“avin th os me 
Sa ee ear Ri here’s her card,” and the darkey showed his ivory 





: Per i ear him. * fe re ‘ 

matrimonial?” sang out 4 clear voice » lnuzhter from Carrie, who caught Sallie round the |. her card,’ OTanding Mrs. Granger a large : 

ils so iieet, looked hastily around, and i ce fi 5 with a broad grin, handing . Granger £ hang you head, Sylvia Granger. Now, taki 
Phil sprang to his feet, loo ked hast ad him, the ‘and spun ber round the room until, hor foot | With "itn Bliss’ Jane Ann Gossip, qechionable hang you head, ee ernot ange Hae, niet 


slipping, down they slid to the floor, upselting two 
chairs in their untimely: descent, ane as letters 
ing with laughter, in which Susie cou! yut join. “Cnt ss, I suppose,” said 
‘At last they desisted from sheer exhaustion, and sir mona about may Great be pr pregently ; 
Sue begged to know what it was all about, They | oy stay bring her to my room.” 2 
said it was nothing, after a ue e chats “Yee, missus; but she said I must tell you to 
and a few more nods and mysterious words whis- ° eet . = A a 
, A pered in Carric’s car, Sallie bade them good morn- come, immediately, as it was orful particular busi- 
a Guarreling? oh! no; we love cach other too \@ne- Mrs. Granger’s curiosity was aroused and 
truly for that; but thon what’s the use; you know away she went to the parlor, where she remained 
how it is.” ; : closeted for some time. ‘At last they came out; 
© Yes, I suppose you mean Sylvia Granger’ i Mrs. Granger looking very red and angry, an 
mother—the artful, wicked old owl. I'll tell you Miss Gossip, with a huge cotton handkerchief to 
whnt, Phil Livingstone, if [were in your place f her eyes, trying to impersonate a grief-stricken 
would not submit any longer. I’d devour her! Pd maiden. 
annihilate her! I'd send her to Borriboola Gha! “ Well, Miss Gossip,” said Mrs. Granger, “we 
Pu—[’d—oh! wouldn't though; and she stamped will see to this. Say nothing, and I will call for 
her little foot, and shook her tiny clenched hand, yon this evening in the carriage.” 
looking so comical that Phil forgot his trouble, and “Now do, Miss Granger, and I will be ready to 
inade the woods echo with his shouts of laughter. accompany you, that is if my feelings will permit,” 
"Come, Phil, that sounds very well for one who sniffed Miss Gossip, as she took her leave. 
wns just ready to commit suicide. I tell you T ‘At the same time that Mrs. Granger and her vis- 
think Sylvia Granger is a dear good girl, and you itor were talking in their parlor, Carrie Carlton, 
are 1 good fellow, Phil; in her parlor, was reading the following note— 


so if she loves you, and 
you love, I don’t see why you should not remove : ? pet 
‘to that land of blissful felicity known as the state “Mon amie—All is, right. Come up to Funny 
Hollow cottage immediately. 
Your devoted Sartre N—. 


of matrimony. You say that Sylvia is willing, so 

is Pa Granger and Howard; and Mrs Granger only 
Which request Carrie quickly obeyed. 
“Children,” said Mrs. Granger, that evening, 


refuses her consent because, forsooth, Phillip Liv- 
down her dress, take one look into the glass, and 
g “after tea you can all go over and spend the eve- 


jnerstone has more brains than money. Isay, Phil, 
ics a shame, and ought not to be suffered. “Now I,| then draw the curtain. A moment later Carrie] |; : c 
called to her sister, ning with your aunt Ruth, as your father will not 


too, have an old grudge agningt Tht ise bird of 

Minerva for the way she used Harry Thompson. Se, Sue, come here qui Mi «| be home, and I am going out; but I guess Sylvi 

in the way ae 2, quick, do; Miss Gossip | \ 2 am going out; but I guess Sylvia 

: ; Well, Miss Sallie, I thought you seemed fOIne. has caught 2 beau.” Sue came, and there, sure | Will not be afraid to stay alone,” and she looked| “ Miss Nixon, Iam astonished!” said Mrs. Gran- 

what interested; but what can we do, that’s the | enough, stood a young man on Miss Gossip’s door- sharply at her. : ger, and her looks proved that she spoke the truth, 
ACh. Sylvia looked very conscious, blushed and said, | ° “ You—you—is it?” shricked Miss Gossip. “ol 


question.” 
“Leave that to me, Phil; and if you and Sylvia | °"S7; jooked across the street, “ Why,” sai “Qh! no.” . : 
2 y,” said Sue, ee I shall die! I shall oe 
«ag T live it’s Phil Livingstone.” : *| The carriage drove up to the door; Sylvia's} « Wait a POaEE said Sallie, as she (Miss G.) 


Dressmaker and Milliner,” printed on jt in great| it. Mercy! oh, land sakes! Carrie Carlton! Car- 
oline Carlton, as sure as m: name is Jane Gossip!” 
“ Sylvia! Sylvia!” called Mrs. Granger—but no 


Sylvia came. 


emeryin); 

ace OF the Voice, a mixchievous lnss, known as 
Sullie Nixon. “ There, Phil,” she said, coming up 
and giving lim her hand, “you need not look s0 
savage; it’s only me. But what under the light of 
the smn, moon and stars, and Sylvia Granger's 
bright eyes, is the trouble? Have you and the 
charming lady just mentioned been having @ lov- 


Chapter VIII. 


‘67 V ERE, Miss Granger, is a note,” said Miss 
J Gossip, whose prying eyes had discovered 
it lying on the table; ‘‘ do tell us what she says.” 
“ Says, indeed! just listen.” 
“Dear Mamma,—Phil Livingstone and I aremar- 
ried; we were married at home a few moments 
after you left the honse. We go to Boston on the 
express train, and will be far away before you 
read this. Do forgive us, and write us that we 
may come home soon. The marriage at the old 
school house was all a hoax to get youaway. Do 
forgive us, dear mamma. Good bye. 
Your loving daughter, Syzvia LivixnesTonz.” 
“Married and gone! married, and Phi ing. 
stone here!” : i Pal eng 
“He is not here.” 
“Not here! then who are you?” 
“QO! you dreadful man!’ screamed Jane Ann; 
“it ts you, and you did tell me that ‘if you ever 
did marry any woman, it would be Jane Ann Gos- 


Chapter IV. 

HE iamps were lighted in Judge Carlton’s par- 
lor, and Carrie stood behind the curtain, look- 
the street at the little yellow farm-house, 
J of Miss Jane Ann Gossip. The cur- 
tnins were not yet drawn, and she, (Carrie) could 
see Miss Gossip arrayed in all the glory of a red 
and blue flowered delaine, of huge pattern; her 
collar fastened by a large green bow, and her 
tawny red hair arranged in four cork-screw string- 
lets down each side of her sallow cheeks, and 
from the little twisted knot at the back of the 
ead, hung long streamers of red and black rih- 
bon.’ It was quite evident from the arrangement 
of her “twilite,” and the fidgetty manner with 
which she ever and anon opened the door and 
looked up the street, that she was expecting some 











one. 

‘At length she saw some one coming, and hastily . 
closing the door, Carric saw her hurriedly smoothe “So I did, Miss Gossip; and I reiterate my 
words. Look here, Miss Granger and Miss Gos- 
sip, [am your most devoted.” Here off went wig, 
wake and moustache; and behold! Sallie Nix: 
on 


will follow my plan Sylvia shall be yours in less 

































than ten days, and Mamma 


or my name is not Sallie Nixon.” 

" I'll promise you that Sylvia 
and I will do all the good we can to bring about 
“that consummation 80. devoutly to be wished.” 


« Very good, Sallie; 


But what are your plans ae 


“Oh, [have not time to 
now, but send Harry Thompson up to Funny Hol- 


low Cottage this evening, 
here to-morrow morning 
hless me! what would Miss 


that I had been talking with you 
for the space of fifteen consecutive minutes; and 
Sister Florence is waiting for that skein of silk to 
Oh! shall [ not catch a jolly lec- 
‘Well, good-bye Phil, and don’t forget my 
message to Harry Thompson. 


Chapter II. 


finish her dress. 
ture. 





‘OW I suppose that 
am going to give 
tion of all the dramatis 


my 


their chins and noses, the 
the amplitude of their cr 


don’t differ very much from the generality of peo- 


ple that one meets with, I 


io draw upon their imaginations for the details 
merely telling them that ‘Sylvia Granger was calle 


very pretty, Phillip Livings' 


ry Thompson one of nature’s noblemen; Florence 


Nixoa a belle and beauty, 
wns not even pretty. 


Evening came and found Harry Thompson seat- 


ed in the parlor, at Fanny 






pearance. Pausing before 
made a sweeping courtesy, 


“ Most gracioua, grand and 


or, if my sweet sister, there, objects to your part- 
ing entirely with those very necessary appendages, 
I think a small piece will ‘suffice, that is, provided 
they are long enough to shear.” Here pausing to 


take breath, but not waitin, 
Mr. Thompson’s hand and 
poreh, looking 
there for a few moments. 


LT want you to help mo in carrying out a little plan 
L have formed to help our friend Phil Livingstone 


to a wife.” She then relat 
had held that morning, wil 


and tell you all. 


them an accurate descrip- 
persone of this story; the 
color of their hair and eyes, the exact length of 


7 animated conversation with the charming Flor- 
-e Nixon, for my readers must understand that 
Florence, not Sallie, was the attraction. 
ing was well nizh spent before Sallie made her ap- 


back to ask Florence to excuse 


Granger outgeneraled, 


give you the details 
and he will meet you 
But 


Gossip say if she knew 
by the roadside 


readers imagine that I 


cut of their cloth, and 
‘inoline. But, as they 


shall leave my readers 


tone good-looking, Har- 


, but Sallie, her sister, 
Hollow Cottage, enjoy- 


The even- 


Harry Thompson, she 
saying, 
assy senior, grant 
lend me your ears, 


me, I pray, & passing moment; 


for a reply, she took 
led him out upon the 


“Now, Mr. Thompson, 


ed the conversation she 


“ So it seems, answered Carrie; but do look at 
that bouquet.” 

Sue’s eves followed Carric, and saw the gentle- 
man on the step holding to his nose a huge bunch 
of flowers, marygolds, hollyhocks, princes-feather 
and other guady flowers. Again he looked across 
the way and seemed to nod and smile, Just then 
the door opened, and he disappeared, as_ did also 
Suc and Carrie, Carrie seeming to be in danger of 
‘a return of the morning’s fit of merriment. 





Chapter V. 
Ho. long Phil Livingstone tarried in the pleas- 
‘ant and congenial company of Miss Jane Gos- 

sip, and what was the burthen of their conversa- 
tion, deponent sayeth not; but, had one been as 
close an observer of passing events as Judge Carl- 
ton’s daughter Carrie, they might have seen the 
aforesaid gentlemen disappear through Miss Gos- 
sip’s door at an early hour, every evening for the 
space of a week. One Wednesday afternoon, just 
hefore dusk, 2 little ragged urchin, with battered 
hat drawn over his face, was seen to approach Miss 
Gossip’s door, and hurriedly placing something on 
the sill, scampered off as fast as his young “ ‘pro- 
pellers” could carry him. The antiquated spins- 
ter, chancing to go to the door soon after, saw a 
letter lying there. 
sceing, by the address, “ Miss Jane Ann Gossip” 
written on itin great sprawling letters—that it was 
intended for her—went in, anddrawing a chair up 
to the window, ond taking her spectacles from her 
pocket, began to read. Now what she read might 
never have been handed down to posterity had not 
the said letter, hy some hook or crook, fallen into 
the hands of my friend Carrie, who, in an evil 
hour, intrusted it to me; and here it is 


“To Miss Jane Ann GosstP.—Most honored 
and highly estimable lady, knowing the guileless 
and innocent simplicity of your young heart, and 
the contiding tenderness of your girlish nature, I 
write you this to bid you be on your guard. and 
not put too much faith in the protestations oc 
(It is needless to mention names, as your bright in- 
tellect will at once define to whom. Prefer.) He is 
idly trifling with your girlish affections, and no 
doubt secks, also, the strings of your purse. If 
you doubt the truth of this statement, go this 
evening to the great oak at the edge of the wood. 
conceal yourself and listen to what is said. But 








take zood care that you say nothing i 

| car t y g of it to an: 
one, as this is “strictiy confidential.” From one 
who is a friend to the young and unsuspecting. 





th Phil, and proceeded 


Yours, the Incognito. 


She hastily snatched it up, and db; 


yoice trembled as she bade her mother good bye. 
but that lady was too much occupied to notice it, 
A few moments later Miss Gossip was seated be- 
side her, and the carriage was rapidly rolling away 
down a by road. 

“There, don’t you hear something ahead of us?” 
asked Miss Gossip, after they had been riding 
some time in silence. “I’m sure that’s them. 
Hush, they will hear_us! Shall we drive on and 
overtake them, Mrs. Granger? 

“No, wait; where was it that the ceremony was 
to be performed ?” 

“Three or four miles further on, at the old red 
school house; you know the place. But oh, my! 
how oat it is porting) Do tell Lem to drive on, 
we'll never get there. nd sake: s g 
weiner ree oe 8, Miss Granger! 

“Nothing only the whistle of the ii 
through the town.” Soe ees 


so dreadful onsettled and narvous like.” 
Rattle-ty-bang! clatter! clatter! clatter! dashed 
eomerning past them. 
h, my! oh, lor’!?’ screamed Miss i 
“what's that?” ( Goneip, 
Even Mrs. Granger started. 
att 's nothin’,” said Lem, “ only somethin’ goin’ 
“For a while all was still; when again somethin, 
thundered past them, and they heard acrash, and 
had they not been so much startled they might 
have distinguished the sound of ill-suppressed 
snickering (excuse the term, fair reader, but there 
is none more expressive). At longth, after thump- 
ing over ruts and stones, down holes and over logs, 
momentarily threatening to overturn the carriage, 
they reached the place designated as the old 
red school honse. They noiselessly descended 
from the carriage, and Miss Goossip holding on to 
Mrs. Granger, they began scrambling up the steep 
bank, when trip went the lovely Jane’s toe against 
an unseen stone, and away she rolled, through 
brush and weeds, into the middle of the road. ~ 
e Ont my gracions ?” she groaned. 
re you hwt?” asked Mrs. Granger, goi 
her neta eee 
No, only a scratch ortwo; but just | 
Doynet and dress!” ee ere, 
“Never mind that now; do make hasto or we 
ra be too late. See, they have their light burn- 
Chapter VII. 
T last they stood beside the school house door. 


“La, yes; I had a’most forgot about them, I am} 


was sinking back on the sofa; ‘and splash! over 
face, neck and head went a pitcher of water. Up 
popped tho fainting damsel; and declaring she 
would not stay longer to be insulted, bolted out of 
the door, Carric and Sallie calling after her—ask- 
ing her if she remembered Herbert Wilton. She 
did not pause to reply, but walked briskly home; 
Hing good care, however, to enter by the side 
oor. 
_* Come, Mrs. Granger,” said the laughing Car- 
rie; ‘forgive us for our little hoax. Sylvia is a 
dear, good girl, and has found a good, noble- 
hearted husband. You will think better of it and 
forgive her, we know. Good night--” and away 
they ran down the street ‘and soon disappeared 
| through the back gate of Judge Cariton’s yard. 
|. Thegirls were right. Mrs. Granger did think 
better of it—forgave her daughter and wrote her 
“to come home and bring Phil along.” 

Jane Ann Gossip is still a spinster. Carrie 
Carlton sent her a bran new plaid merino dress, 
and thus once more reinstated herself into that 
maiden’s good graces; but that “bold upstart of 
a Sallie Nixon she never could forgive.” 

Who was the author of the anonymous letter 
left at her door, Miss Gossip never knew; but I, 
having lately come into possession of some of Har- 
ry Thompson’s chirography, am inclined to beliove 
that he could solve the mystery. The story hay- 
ing leaked out somehow, (Sallie wickedly ST 
Miss Gossip) ever sinco that evening Harry 
Thompson has been known to the inhabitants of 
Moonville as “ the parson.” 

‘And this is all about Sylvia Granger's mar- 
riage. Of Sallie Nixon and Carrie Carlton may- 
hap our readers may hear more anon. 


<<a 


seseeees SENSIBLE. Apvice.—Prof. Siliman, 
of New Haven, recently closed a Smithsonian lec- 
ture by giving tho following sensible advice to 
young men: 

Tf, therefore, you wish 
strong muscles, and quiet nerves, ‘and long life, 
and power prolonged in old age, permit me to 87, 
although I am not giving a temperance lecture, 
avoid ull drinks above water and mild infusions o! 
that fluid; shun tobacco, opium and everything 
else that disturbs the normal state of the system; 
rely upon nutritious food and mild, diluted drinks 
of which water is tho base,and you will n 
nothing beyond these things, except rest and dae 
moral regulations of all_your powers, to give you 
jong, happy and useful lives ‘and a serene evening 


for a clear mind, and 








“ Hush} let’s look in,” said Mrs. Granger. 





at the close. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
NATURE. 
QWEET is the song of the bird, gay and free, 


‘Sweet is the fragrance of blossom aud tree; 


And beauteous the eye of the violet blue, 
As it shineth through tears of the bright morning dew. 


Llove the soft breeze, when stirs the blue sea, 
‘With the murmur of waters, in sweet melody; 
Or, when through the depths of the woodlaud’s green 


shade, 
It wafts the sweet odors of each flowery glade. 


And when the bright stars, in the olear azure skies, 
Come forth in their brightness like rofl golden eyes, 
And the dark clouds of night o'er the blue heavens 


roll 
Then the Jeeling or beauty pervades all the foul. 


Subjects for Chought. 


sseeeee+ THE Happiest Conpition oF LIFE. 
It is a remark true as itis trite that one-half the 
world does not know how the other half lives. In 
a less general sense, no one knows how anybody 
else lives. We may know what food they eat and 
what clothing they wear, and by what exertions 
they procure their comforts. But of the exercises 
of their emotional nature, which make up so large 
a portion of every person’s real life, we are ne- 
cessurily ignorant. As we pass through a crowd 
we read joy, contentment, patient endurance, set- 
tled melancholy, confirmed unhappiness, in vari- 
ous countenances, but we gain no hint as to the 
causes from which these several conditions of mind 
proceed. Perhaps, so far as externals are con- 
cerned, all these may be upon an cquality, yet it is 
evident that they are enjoying existence in very 
different degrees. 

The question, then, as to which is the happiest 
condition of life, depends almost solely upon the 
constitutional temperament. That which would 
make one man wretched would afford another the 
highest form of enjoyment, just as one’s food is 
another’s poison. One man would be miserable 
on a throne, surrounded by all the splendors and 
comforts which absolute power and unlimited 
wealth could purchase, who, if placed inan hum- 
ble sphere of life, would enjoy a placid content- 
ment. That maukind are generally unhappy is 
true beyond questlon; but the fault lics rather with 
themselves than with the overruling destiny that 
has assigned them positions. Tbouyh the condi- 
‘e, are diverse and, to outward appear- 
ances, very unequal, they aro all equally happy; 
for the true source of happiness is in the mind and 
not in the surroundings. With that cheerful 
heart-bravery which wealth cannot purchase nor 
power take away, one may be as contented in a 

jovel as in a palace. 

It is natural with us to regard all other condi- 
tions as happier than that to which we are imme- 
diately contined. In youth we look forward to 
manhood as the period when our brightest hopes 
shall he realized. When we have attained to man- 
hood, we deem it less happy than the blissful ig- 
norance of youth or the quict calm of age. So 
men toil for wealth, and when they have become 
rich sigh for poverty again. In truth, could they 
but realize it, men are always as happy as they 
ever will be. There are, of course, exceptions in 
cases of sickness or positive grief; but, as agener- 
al rule, the present of every person’s life is as 
happy as any moment of the past has been or 
any moment of the future will be. 











teeesees Vanity OF Dress.—We select an ar- 
ticle on the fashions of autumn, with the following 
bit of moralizing which we find attached to an 
account of a sale of oue thousand eizht hundred 
dresses, belonging to a Judy of fashion, appropri- 
ately named Desmonde, who recently died in Eng- 
land. Her executors sold the extraordinary num- 
ber of one thousand eight hundred silk dresses, 
seven hundred velvet mantles, two hundred bon- 
nets, and upwards of one hundred pairs of shoes, 
with innumerable kerchicfs and_ scarfs of all the 
colors of the rainbow, which had been purchased 
by the deceased lady within ten years of ber de- 
mise. 

A poor compliment it is to any young woman’s 
charms of face, that they need gay and costly 
trappings to set them off; and it must be a plain 
figure that calls for hoops and flounces and crino- 
line, to hide its contour. Yet after such things 
how many women, young and old, rich and poor, 
fair and ugly, seek earnestly, as if in them, in 
mundane things, dress were, in truth, the one 
thing needful! Society, we have no hesitation in 
saying, is out of joint in this; aud reform, rank 
radical, is urgently required. The upper classes 
themselves suffer under the existing state of things 
in many ways, of which we need not now inquire 
further; and so long as they will insist on appear- 
ing only when bedecked in showy und costly ap- 
parel, so Jong will the classes beucath them con- 
tinue to suffer sadly from the contagion, A cook 
on a Sunday or a gala night may rival a duchess, 
so far as silks and satins go; and a tiring woman 
ofttimes looks to be, ata distance, a much finer 
lady than her mistress. 

‘anity and love of dress is inherent to the hu- 
man heart; and, when aggravated by the force of 
custom or fashion, it is too ofgen a besetting sin 
with woman—growing, in the case of many, to an 
absolute and alsorbing passion, for the gratitica- 
tion of which every other consideration will be 
forced to yicld. 


srrss ONE'S Own Room.—Far beyond 
drawing-room or spare room, and important above 
almost every other arrangement in your domestic 
establishment, is the consecration of one room to 
the especial use of the master of the house, should 
his pursuits be such as to render occasional soli- 
tude and quict needful or mercly pleasurable to 
him. A sound and a lovely policy is that which 
secures to a husband in his family certain privi- 
leges and comforts that he can never find ¢l.e- 
where, and that are calculated to counterbalance 
the weight of the many other attractions which 
his immediate circle cannot offer. A room to tim- 
self—a home within his home—is such a privilege, 
and few sacrifices arc too great it’ they may pro- 
cure itfor him, it will keep him trom clubs and 
card parties abroad, or from being “ always 
about” at home; it will prove a sanctuary from the 








that, as few men can comprehend or tolerate, it is 
much better that they should not see; or, should 
business or amusement induce a temporary ab- 
sence, the image of his own room ani the gentle, 
Joving beiny presiding over its many indulgences 
and comforts, will follow him into “hall and 
bower,” and, creating a salutary yearning in the 
midst of greater luxury and wealth, will guide 
him safely back again where ouly be can rest in 
perfect happiness snd safety. 


tteneeee Tue New Kuy.— Aunt,” said a lit- 
tle girl, “I believe [ have found a new key to un- 
lock people’s hearts and make them so willing.” 
“What is the key?” asked her aunt. 

“Tt is only one little word; guess what.” But 
aunt was no guesser, 

“It is please,” said the child; “ aunt, it is please. 
If ask one of the great girls in school, ‘ Please 
show me my parsing lesson,’ she says, ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
and helps me. If Task Saruh, ‘ Please do this for 
me,’ no matter, she’ll take her bands out of the 
suds and doit. If L ask uncle, ‘ Please,’ he says, 
‘Yes, puss, if [ can;’ and then if I say, ‘ Please, 
aunt --.” 

“ What does aunt do?” said aunt herself. 

“Oh! youlook and smile just like mother, and 
that is the best of all,” cried the little girl, throw- 
ing her arms round her aunt’s neck, with a tear in 
her eye. 





seceeess Toe Evin or A Bap Temper.—A 
bad teraper is a curse to the possessor, and its in- 
fluence is most deadly wherever it is found. It is 
always a martyrdom to be obliged to live with one 
of a complaining temper. To hear one eternal 
round of complaint and murmuring, to have every 
pleasant thought scared away by this evil spirit, is 
a sore trial. Itis like the sting of a scorpion, a 
perpetual nettle destroying your peace, rendering 
lifea burden. Its influence is dendly; and the 
purest and sweetest atmosphere is contaminated 
into a deadly miasma wherever thiy evil genius 
prevails. It hus been said truly, that while we 
onght not to let the bad temper of others influence 
us, it would be as unreasonable to spread a blister 
upon the skin and not expect it to draw, as to 
think of a family not suffering because of the bad 
temper of any of its inmates. One string out of 
tune will destroy the music of an instrument oth- 
erwise perfect; so, if all the members of a church, 
neighborhood and family, do not cuitivate a kind 
and affectionate temper, there will be discord and 
evil work. 


erneeeee Suparrssroy.—The late Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, about twenty years ago, was attacked 
with bleeding at the lungs and was obliged to re- 
sign bis pastoral charge at Cincinnati; his only 
child was laid in a New England grave, his young 
wife had temporarily lost the use of her eycs, his 
home was broken up, his prospect was very dark. 
They sold their furniture and went to board in a 
country tavern in the town of Dayton. One day, 
as he came from a walk, his wife said to him: “TI 
have been thinking of our situation and have de- 
termined to be submissive and patient.” “Ab,” 
said he, “that is a good resolution; let us sce 
what we have to submit to. I will make a list of 
our trials. First, we have a home—we will sub- 
mit to that, Second,we have the comforts of 
life—we will submit to that. Thirdly, wo have 
each other. Fourthly, we havea multitude of 
friends. Fifthly, we have God to take care of us.” 
“Ah,” said she, “I pray stop, and I will say no 
more about submission.” 


seeeeess MOONLIGUT.—Moonlight sheddeth her 
gentle influence o’cr me this tranquil, soft_even 
ing hour, calm and beautiful as twilight in Eden. 
Woudrous enchantress, why lurest thou me? 
Why lead me to Eden’s bowers? Is not earth 
less bright than thy own home? Iam mortal, 
thy companions are angels. Oft has thy magic 
influence been felt, and yet one cannot tell why 
thou wilt thus enrapture. Who hath not loved to 
watch thy silent majesty? Who would win thy 
gaze? Thou art a bright-winged messenger sent 
to cheer us. Without thee carth would seem 
naucht but a barren waste, a desert without an 
oasis, ’Tis thon who givest cheer to the benight- 
ed traveler, and dost lead him through the track- 
less forest. Day scems to smile upon us even af: 
ter she has departed, for thou wearest her ap- 
parcl. Magic moonli fc 
are led captive by thy witching charms. 
writer of the above might have referred us for 
further particulurs to Alexander Smith. 











. It is well that, for the most part, wo- 
men ave conservative, cautious and fearful of delib- 
erate speculation; especially as in accidental mai- 
ters they are more inclined than the other sex to 
persuade themselves into a belief that what they 
hope and desire will necessarily come to pass—the 
former tendency is quite necessary to correct the 
latter. As long as a fragment of hope is left, a 
woman will cling to it; a man, according to the 
old French proverb, “ when the head of the axe is 
Jost, is more generally inclined to throw the han- 
dle after it.” 


sreeee+s Old Peter T—-was a great keeper at 
home; and it was his favorite doctrine thut no 
man or woman had any business to be gadding 
about while they had a home of their own. When 
he heard of any accident befalling any person dur- 
ing their absence from home, his aniform reflec- 
tion was, “‘ What business had they to he there?” 
Of all doctrines, that of Peter is, in the present 
day, most unpopular. There are few keepers at 
home. And yet itmay admit of a question wheth- 
er there is not a J/tle too much of the wandering 
spirit? and whether it may not often be said with 
propriety, of persons who get themselves into 
trouble, “ What business had they there?” 





+++ Proverss.—Who Icts one sit on his 

shoulders shall have him presently sit on his head. 
We come by the road of by-and-by to the house 

of never, 

The cock wears spurs, yet is no horseman for 


all that. 
' Alms are the salt of riches. 





tees +» As a general rule, none obtain Jess 
sympathy than those who are continually ranning 
about to beg for it; whilsrit is often liberally prof- 





numerous petty domestic troubles and annoyances 


fered to those who are too proud to aecept it. 








This isa pity; for the sunplicators for sympathy, | al 
though somtimes rather tiresome people, are often 
very kind oncs. 


seeeeess If any one is disposed to commend ; 
poverty to the clergy because the apostles were | 
poor, let him remember that the apostles could | 
recomment their cloctriues by the substantial ben- 
efit of healing helplessness and disenses. It may 
be more desirable for them to be able to relieve 
poverty than to exemplify it. 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. n n 
by avoiding suffocation. 


I a cottage by the Hudson 
Dwells a young and lovely maid, 
Who, one pleasant summer evening, 
Sitting ‘neath the elm tree's shade, 

Did promise me 

My brideto be, 

When summer's gone 

And autumn’s come. 


Now that summer's reign ig over, 
And the golden autumn’'s come, 
Soon I'll bring that lovely maiden 
To my bright and happy home. 
Aud we will rove 
In bliasful love. 


Nzp Jaogson. | i¢ 





THRILLING SNAKE STOKY. 


[’. was a race for life. Ihad travelled miles of 
space wholly ignorant of the country, and not 
knowing which way to turn, I rushed blindly for- 
ward, hoping soon to meet with some hiding-place 
wherein I could secrete myself and elude my foes. 

Suddenly a new power seemed to possess ine; 
new strength was imparted to my tottering limbs, 
and I felt as fleet-footed as a deer. With this new 
feeling I had sped on something like a quarter of 
a mile, when suddenly I stumbled and pitched 
headlong down a steep declivity. 

The place into which I had fallen was a small 
ravine, the bottom of which was covered with 
loose stones and diminutive bushes, while here and 
there a wild yine bearing a beautiful and fragrant 
blossom, clambered up the almost perpendicular 
walls, 

I had become stunned by the fall, and how long 
Tlay ere I awoke to a state of consciousness I know 
not. I lay upon my back, and as [ opened my eyes 
they were directed, as the first object met them, to 
the perpendicular height before me. 

What was my horror to discover on the top of 
it a large rattlesnake, with part of its body coiled 
up, and the other projecting considerably over tho 
precipice with its keen and beautiful, yet malig- 
nant eyes fixed steadily upon me. I felt as if 
charmed to the spot. The witchery of the serpent’s 
eyes so irresistibiy rooted me to the spot that for 
the moment I did not wish to remove from my 
formidable opponent. The rattlesnake gradually 
and slowly uncoiled its body, all the while stead- 
ily keeping its eyes on those of its intended vic- 
tim. 

I had frequently heard of persons being charm- 
ed by snakes, but never before realized how truly 
horrible was their situation. I had heard my mo- 
ther relate once or twice how, when in her girl- 
hood,a sister of hers was charmed by a black snake. 
A bevy of young maidens were out berrying, and 
in their rambies suddenly came upon # monster 
black snake. His snakeship, apparently uncon- 
cerned, did not bestir himself, and the little party 





snake’s movements. When they returned they 
saw Molly bending forward as if engaged in pick- 
ing up something from the ground. Upon coming 
nearer they discovered the cause. Her cyes were 
firmly rivited upon those of the snake’s who, ac- 





self in beautiful colors of the most dazzling bril- 
liancy, which so completely fascinated her, that, 
uthouzh she perceived him to be gradually ap- 
proaching and knew that soon his deadly coils 
would encirele her form, she had neither the pow- 
er nor the will to move. However, one thrash 
across his snakeship’s back with a rail in the 
hands of the laborer, served to dissipate the charm 
by his bounding into the air and falling upon the 
ground mortuly wounded, while Molly, uttering 
a loud shrick, fell back almost senseless into the 


al 


But this is a digression, As I hefore mention-| m 
his eyes steadily fixed upon my own. I was wholly | 
unable to move and exclaimes th 

“Ve will bice me! Take him away!” 

T had escaped unharmed the thickly flying bul- 
lets on the field of battle, and had not received | 9 
even a sword-cut, or bayonct-thrust. Could it be 
thas I was to meet my end in this solitary place, 
by the venemous, unsightly reptilo that was ap-| i, 
proaching me, without a single friend near to tell 
of my melancholy death? The thought madden- 
ed me. 





was dearer to me than life itself. I could not en-| wy, 
dure the thought of dying thus, and leaving her | ¢) 
wholly ignorant of my fate. [had hoped that at 
the termination of the war, if I was so fortunate 
as to escape unscathed, the bright dream I had of 
for months fondly cherished mizht be realized. 
Barto die thus—O, Heavens! it must not, should cal 
not be i 

The snake now began to writhe its body down a fie 
fissure in the rock, keeping its head elevated a lit- 


It every moment darted | ya 


made a very little noise. 
s became reddish or 


out its forked tongzuc; its 





was now within two yards of me, when by some 
means I dissipated the charm and, roused hy a 


stand on the defensive. 

To turn away from it I knew would be imprac- f 
ticable, as the snake would instantly dart its whole he 
body after me. J therefore resolutely stood up| 2° 


I happened, fortunately, to have with me. 
stretched out my arm. The snake appronched 
slowly and cautiously, darting out its tongue still 
more frequently. When about a yard distant it 
made a violent spring. 








hand, directly under his head. I squeezed it with | in 


head, 
same time rattling loudly. 


soon brought the whole horde to the spot. 
dian addressed them with vebement gestures, in 
the course of which W—— was again thrown 
down, the knife again performed its ¢ 
the whole transaction was pantimonically de 
scribed. All Indian sedateness and restraint were 
overeome. 
tion of wonder; and the wig wus fitted on, rightly, 
ashe, one hind part before, by a hundred pair of 
pliant eB ca + red hands. 

arts of her companions. greater puzzler to the Houbyhums. F 


ed, the rattlesnake slowly uncoiling himself, kept | to the least of the urchins; 


gravity, made a spt 
procured for the anxious trembling capti 





ll my power. Its eyes almost started out of its 
t lashed its body on the ground, at the 





T watched an opportunity, and suddenly holding 


the animals head, white for 2 moment it drew in 
its forked tongue, with my left hand, by & violent 
contraction of the museles in my hand, contrived 


to close effectually its jaws. 


For a moment I breathed more freely. \I had 


accomplished much, but much remained to be 


done. 
in very perilous circumstances. 
right hand from its neck for a moment, the snake, 


Thad avoided much danger, but was still 
If I moved my 


could easily muster suffi- 


Seances cient power to force its head out of my Imnd, and 
if [ withdrew my hand from its jaws I would be 
fatally in the power of its most dreaded fangs. I 
retained, therefore, my hold with both hands. I 
drew its body between my legs, in order to aid the 
compression, and hasten suffocation. 


Suddenly the snake, which had remained quies- 


cent for a few moments, brought up its tail, hit 
me violently on the side of my head, and then 
wound its body several times very tightly round 
my waist. Now was the very acme of my danger. 
Thinking I had sufficient power over its body, f 
withdrew my right hand from its neck and drew 
D , ove (it was the work of a moment) my dirk from its 
Till life's brief day sheath. Exerting myself to the utmost I bent its 
‘Has passed away. head on my knee, cut ft from its body, and threw 





some distance from me. 7 
The blood spouted violently in my face; the 


snake compressed his body still tighter, and grow- 
ing black in the face, 1 thought I should be suffo- 
cated, and threw myself upon the eround. The 
snake rattled his tail and Jashed my feet with it. 
Gradually, however, I found it relaxing its hold. 
Tt soon fell slack around me, and aniwisting it, I 
threw it from me as far as I was able. [ sank and 
swooned on a cluster of bushes at my feet. 


When [again returned to a state of conscious- 


ness I found that darkness was fast creeping over 
the ravine in which I lay. 
move, and my wounded arm had now become 
painful in the extreme. 
toned my coat, and drawing from an inside pocket 
a small canteen of liquor which I always carried 
with me while in the army,I placed it to my 
parched lips. Refreshed by the draught I slowly 
picked my way to a place in the ravine several 
yards distant where the ascent was gradual, and 
managed by hard work to gain the summic. 


I felt scarcely able to 


With difficulty I unbut- 





A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 


HAVE read somewhere of a traveller who car- 
ried with him a brace of pistols, a carbine, a 


cutlass, a dagger, and an umbrella, but was in- 
debted for his preservation to the umbrella—it 
grappled with a bush when he was rolling over a 
precipice. 
though armed with a sword, rifle, and hunting- 
knife, owed his existence—to his wig. 


In like manner, my friend W——, 


is a first 





He was specimen-hunting (for W- 


rate naturalist) somewhere in the backwoods of 
America, when, happening to light upon a dense 
covert, theru sprang out upon him—not a panther 
or catamountain—but with terrible whoop and 
yell, a wild Indian, one of a tribe then hostile to 
our settlers. 
twinkling, himself stretched 
barous knife, destined to make him balder than 
Granby’s celebrated marquis, leaped eagerly fiom 
its sheath. 


W—’s gun was mastered ina 
n the earth, the bar- 





Conceive the horrible weapon making its prelim- 


inary flourishes and circumgyrations; the savage 
started for the field near by where one or two Ia- ne tnets mate ee ea paint-and ruddle, work- 

rers were at work, leaving Molly to watch 5 perce o.com ae 
horene wars 2 ing Molly to nthe phant malignity; his red ri, 
shearing-knite; 





of trium- 
ae tho 
;anl 


ight hand clatel 
his left the frizzled top-kno' 








then, the artificial scalp coming off in the Mohawi. 
grasp! 


V—— says the Indian catchpole was, for some 


cording to her own statement, began tu array him- Teena innate Pale Ra ae thomth bea ee 
» 8 a > 


id jungle, to the encampment. A peculiar whoop 
The In- 


Nix, and 





The assembly made every demonstra- 


not a 
rom the 
en it passed to the squaws, and from them down 

W—’s head, in the 
wantime, frying in a midsummer sun. At length, 
@ phenomenon returned into the hands of the 





Captain Gulliver's glove wa 





chief, a venerable grayheard; he examined it 
afresh, very attentively, and, after along deliber- 


ith true Indian silence and 
n in his own tongue, that 
very 
In fact, the whole tribe of 





ion, maintained 





nexpected honors. 


women and warriors danced around him, with such 
unequivocal marks ae homage, that even W—— 
y rehended that he was not intended f “ 

But there was onc whom I had left afar off, who couprene t intended for sacri 


He was then curried in triumph to their wiz- 
am, his body daubed with their body colors of 
e most honorable patterns, and he was given to 


understand that he might choose any of their mar- 
riageable maidens fora squaw, Availing himself 





this privilege, and so beeoming, by degrees, 


more a proficient in their language, he learned the 


use of this extraordinary respect, It was con- 
Jered that he had been a great warrior; that he 


had, by mischance of war, been overcome and 
: tufted; but that, whether by valor or stratagem— 
tle more than # foot from the ground. Its rattle | each equally estimable amongst the savages—he 


id recovered his liberty and his scalp. 
As long as W—— kept his own counsel, he was 


inflamed, and it moved quicker than at first. It) sare; but trusting his Indian Delliah with the xe- 
eret of his locks, it soon got wind amongst the 
aa oa = * A eseenten {squaws, and from them became known to the war- 
sense of the awful danger I was in, determined toi riora and chiefs. 

midnight, by the chiefs, te consider the propriety 


A solemn sitting was held at 


knocking the poor wiz-owner on the head; but 
had received a timely hint of their intention, 





a ; and, when the tomahawks sought for him, he was 
and put on my right hand a strovg glove, which far on bis way, with his life-preserver, toward a 
T then | British settlement. 





«+ 


yar n INTERRUTION IX CONVERSATION.—There con- 
I caught it in my right | not be a greater rudeness than to interrupt another 


the current of bis discourse. 






















































Original. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


IIL, Nov. 2d, 160, Miss Friza V. Lae 
Daves A Ma inthe eighteenth yeur of her 





4g7 HEN the warbling birés did trill 
W ‘Teir parting eonge on every side, 
(And over cuch iusted aie au na 
The gentle Howers di ouped and ied: 
When sweet eummer's beauties all 
Had withered at ohill sutumn’s breath, 
Then, gently us the leaves do Tall, 
She sauk into the arms of death. 


ieappointment’e chilling blast 
ie wiped the buds of promise bright, 
Or sorrow dark aud care hina cast 
Uer her heat their dreary blight; 
‘Ag culinly ae the ight elite fy 
Before the eun’s bij, 
As sweetly 98 the 10208 ¢. 
She gently passed to eualess day. 


Though round the bed where she lies sleeping 
The wintery Winus wow sadly sigh, 

‘An angel sharp she's sweetly Sweeping 
‘Amid the jors ol Paradise: 

‘Alar from exrthly eae aud woe 
Her geutle spi w voth rove. 

Where“ lisis g waters? ceaseless flow, 
‘Aud all is p.easure, joy aud love. 


With the spring the fragraut flowers 
Tn beauty bright shall come again, 
But she bioome iv fadeless Low 
Where spring wid summer ever reign 
‘And when the scenes of earth aud tite, 
Like pussiug dreams, to us are o'er, 
We'll nieet her in that radiant clime 
‘Where puting paugs a1e known uo more. 
























Brainerd Moxean. 


foe Ss 
Original. 


AUNT MAKY’S STORY; 
OR, “HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 
BY MINNIE sIINTON. 


$6 JUST the honr for a Story, auntie!” said 1, 
throwing myself on the floor at Aunt Mary’s 

fet, as she sat quietly looking at the bright hues 
of tho radiant suuset, rapidly fading into the ptt 
twilight hour Fso mach loved. “dust the hour 
for astory, and [’m in just tbe mood for it. A 

« Or whit shall the tale be, lady fair?” said my 

ind aunt, play fully. 
mn Orw. a int jove? Naught else could be ap- 
appropriase in this romanuc. bower which you 
have chosen for your evening mnedituion. OF 
disappointed love, auntic, for the gathering gloou 
will add to the sweet melancholy of the tale, and 
accord with my uuwonted feeling of scutimentali- 

” 








Phe soft blue eyes that were looking down so 

fondly in my own grew darker and deeper, and a 
shadow of sadness passed over them as they re- 
viewed the tablet of memory for my gratification, 
Never shall 4 forget the pertect glow of love-light 
Which succeeded, as, pushing back wy curls, und 
pressing her lips to ny forehead, she said, (ra 

© Listen wich your heart, then, Minnie, for it is 
of my own youth I am poing to tellyou. It is nor 
only to satisfy the curiosity you have sometimes 
expressed to know why Aunt Mary never mnar- 
ried, that £ recal an eariy sorrow, but, alas! with 
the hope that it may prove to youa useful lesson 
of resignation to the will of our Father under all 
circumstances, and show you that, although we 
may not be uble to pierce the cloud that shadow: 
our happiness, we should have faith to believe it 
is for our good, since * He doeth all things well. 

“You kuow, Miunie, that [ was the only child of 
wealthy pareuts. You have felt how unenviable 
the isolated position of an only chila is, so} need 
not dilute upon the mistaken idea generally rc- 
ceived of its blessing. My mother wed wen L 
was twelve years old, just the age when a girl most 
necds a mother to diect those thoughts and teel- 
ings of hope and desire; of budding womauhood 
which are awakeuing in the changing heart. My 
mother had been iny world, and even yet Eshudder 
‘at the remembrance of .he agony [ suffered at her 

0U! now [rebelled in my heart at the will 
of God. Nightly murmuring the prayer she bad 
taught me, iny lips suid * ‘Thy will be done,’ bue 
my liwart retused its sanction. My father Thad 
kuown little of; he was absorbed iu his extensive 
Dusiness, and seemed cold and steru to my seuei- 
tive heart, which had been shielded by my moth- 
er’s gentle love; and there was more of fear than 
aifection for him in my heart. 1 thought be loved 
me not because he never caressed and petted me 
like my gentle mother, and I was too ditfident und 
fearful of being repulsed to offer the litle familiar 
tokens of child-luve; 60, mouth after month, my 
longing heart was denied all soluce of attection, 
and yeurned more and inore passionately for the 
lustone. My lonely situation und constant hid- 
den sorrow preyed upon my health, and a long 
slow was the result. 

“Te was then If first learned how warm a heart 
beat beneath the reserved exterior of my remain- 
ing parent. Night after night, when too weak to 
speak or seem conscivus, I saw the same pule face 
bending over me, beard wrung fiom those firm 
lips agian and again, * My God, not my only child, 
too!’ felt that L was Joved as devotedly as ever my 
craving heart desired. That knowledge was my 
best restorative. Again I desired to live, for now 
life bad an object ayuin. ‘The listless apathy which 
so long | had experienced guve place to the sweet 
hope that I might be happy iu my father’s love 
yet. But £ dwell too long on what was more 
precious to me than itis perhaps interesting 10 
peu but, Minmie, is was iny first step towards 
learning chat * He dveth all things well.’ 

“When [ was fourteen my father thought it best 
to send me to a school more fitting for the conclu- 
sion of my education than our western home at- 
forded. ‘This was a bitter trial to my sensitive 
diffidence, yet I was old chough to feel thut con- 
tent with strangers was absolutely uccessary to 
prepare me for that position which 1 must ere loug 
assume in my father’s house. Our town was rap- 
idly growing; my father’s castern friends, allurcd 
Dy his success, gradually emigrating to join him 
in his hitherto successful land-speculations—and 1 
well knew that our quiet, lonely lite could notlong 
continue; so I submitted withuut a murmur to my 
father’s decision and choice of a school. [pass 
over my three years at Madame W’s; they were 
as protitable as even I desired, and far happier 

































BE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


WAVERLEY MAGAZIN 


; met my cousin, Kate Ashton, and Jearned oiler" 
er with all the pure, passsonate adetsu ute 
young girl so often experi’ cus fOr aoe nt 

BEX Jove as warn, a5 fs E 
voted a Most women are wards itestined to 
feel for 2 husband, is at wh ich the unit, i : 
cent heart lavishes upon some young yignd ful Y 


‘ancied perfections! 1 ° t 
av Tore ardor and fervor than most school } its 
bestow upon the chosen friend, for L tad eo ae 
love in uny lite—motherless, sisterless, brot her eer 
as L was; and, until now, wever having met ony 
cousin even, from the Femotciicas at our WosteL 

et ne few relations f hud, 
home, trom eTkE describe Kate “Ashton as she 
looked when to,cther we graduated 2b, Madame 

W's. Many were the glances of adiniration which 
[proudly soted from the audicn:¢ as, with ee 
calm and sel{possessed anue she unewered, 
without the [cast hesitation, every qu stiun put to 
her during her examination. How beautiful she 
was iu her dark e:imsou rube, so becoming to hea 
cear bruncuc complexion, ler soft, shiuiny 
black hait waved round aud round her small and 
‘iy-shaped head, Which ever seemed to ritise 
jcsell with a slight hauteur mort becoming in Ler 
tall, graceful orm. Yet that air of pride was al- 
ost contradicted by the sweer, gentle mouth and 
downcast, drooping ey¢lids which, with their long 
curling dashes, halt hid the dark hazel eyes. But 
my words are too feeble to convey to you the Jeast 
idea of the whole beauty of Kate Ashton; it was 
indescribable, for half the charm was 10 her ¢ 
cinatiag mauner. She was the pet und pride of 
ihe whoie school, and no wonder that she was to 
me the acne of perfection. p 

“ From school I accompanied Kate to her city 
honie to reinain a few weeks until my father’s bu- 
siness called him tothe east, and to take ie home. 
My visit was all that was Bay and agreeable, and £ 
auuosi hoped that my father would consent to My 
aunt's Wish, that [should remain for the winter 
and share Kaie’s debut. Bac when he said, some 
lonely, sister, and ty 
jled to the lo-s of 







































































tice 
nds, if £ cout but 
y first di 


my daughter,’ 5 
ty, and parting from my frie 
make my fathec move happy. ‘The ver, 
ater our arrival showed ine the great ie 
our new town during my three years at 
tather had calls from friends L had never before 
seen, and L had numerous mu oductions to Wider 
go. But Lhad nearly outgrown my old ditidence, 
aud association with Kate Ashion had perhaps 
given mee liule of ler case of manner; at least 
lny faiher was satisfied with me, aud similingly 
quarked he hardly recognized his shy lite 
child in the boarding-school young lady. 

“Tt was not long after my retarn—L do not dis- 
tinctly recoll bout the perio J, nor is it material 
—that day father reccived intelligeuce of the death 
of the husband of his ouly sister, (Mrs. Ashton 
you know was my mother's sister,) and ot) her 
Somewhat destitute condinon. My lonely situa- 
tion and extreme youth had already troubied him 
am receiving his gentlemen friends, aud he at once 
determined to invite Aunt Rosa to come to us. | 
cannot say that L was delighted at the prospect of 
yielding my newly-acquired suthority mustress, 
of the mansion, but L was conscious my age necd- 
ed achapcrone in society, so [submitted as grace- 
tully as possible. But {soon found, on the arri- 
vil of my aunt, that L necd tcel lie restramt trom 
her presence. She was too mild and gentle to de- 
sire to interfere with my wishes in any way, and 
her kind motherly mann 
adection. I found, or tune 
own gentle mother, and thi / cours: oe 
my love beyond what even her own merits claimed, 
Acalmost the same time that iny father received 
Aunt Rosa's first letter telling him of the Toss ot 
ber husband, he also received one informing Lim 
of the death of an old and intimate friend, who, 
with his last breath, be hed that his son might 
he seut io my father, if, in memory of their old 
friendship, he would receive him, 1 cannot re- 
fuse, Mary,’ said ny father, ¢ for long years ago | 
received a kindness from this boy's father that | 
aun never forgot. Tshall teke him and train him 
in wy business, as I would my own son; and you, 
Mary, try to ard the poor orphan boy with 
kindness. I he possesses anything of his tather's 
talent and fascination, it will not be dificult to 
love him,” 

“ My father spoke, and evidently thought of his 
fricnd’s son as ainere boy. — What then was my 
astonishment, the evenmg of my arrival, to sce a 
young man of twenty, and seemiug even older 
fiom experience and contact with ube world. Rob. 
ert Elron (so I shall cali him to you, Minnie) speed- 
ily became the favorite of the household. From 
my father down to old cook Dinab, who uever 
complained of an cxtra dish if Master Itobert 
liked it—he was beloved. With a kind word or 
sinile for every one, always doiug and saying the 
right thing at the right moment, ever ready and 
ever cheerful, no wonder that he soon became not 
only popular at home but in the whole town, ‘To 
me he was invaiuable. Jscovting Aunt Rosa rnd 
myself tothe few parties the winter brought forth, 
and on the numeions sleigh-rides which western 
people 60 much delight in, Reviewing with me, 
evenings at home, my Latin and French, and, as 
tbe spring came, helping me to see new beauties 
inmy fuvorite woods and flowers, as we roamed 
over the former, and with our mutual botanical 
love classified the latter 

“Thus rapidly passed a year, and with the 
opening buds and leaves of another spring there 
came the dawning of a new joy within ne—the 
consciousness that I loved and was beloved. True, 
Kobert Elton had not told me in so many words 
that he loved ine, but 

“There aie Jooks and tones that dart 
Au instaut’ssucshine Unough the heart,” 


and every look, every tone, with its softened en- 
dence, Whispered to my beart the sweet tale. 1 
wondered not at his silence; my extreme youth (I 
was just sevent en) would kcep him Jong silent, 
for 1 had often heard him reprobate the practice 
in America of harrying young girls from. the 
school-rooi to all the duties of a wile and mothe 

before the least ex perience or knowledge had been 
acquired to prepare them for either, and often he- 
fore the young heart knew its own capabilicies and 
tendencies, ‘No wonder,’ said he, ‘that our pa- 
pers report so many sad instances of infidelity ov 


































































































than I had anticipated. It was then that I fist 


both sides. How can & man expect a young creu- 











ture, who has scen nothing of that may wor eo 
which whispers through Ose aetts ane 
Exc her curjosity, W: @ V 8, bel if 
eotiared its fallacies and failure to below 
pleasure, to settle quietly down to the tne oF male: 
ine home happy? No, lep woman, & . At Hy ase 
the gaiety which youth ever desires! et ae chert 
have time to expand and know its ow n 5 ei eth 
and nature befure we ask them to apprecis tlie 
venuties of home and domestic happiness.” aig 
then, too, Robert was comparatively POT 
unly child and heiress of 2 wealthy and note nan 
with already no sinall number of suitors. ‘ ah 
was not surprised at Robert 3, tilence, and gute 
happy in my perfect trust 10 him. [ truste 


H : 
ete wag late in tho summer that Kate Achion 
came to pay me her first vis My beloved nie 
How often J brought smiles to the faces 0 Set re 
ther and Robert in my glowing descriptions A tex 
vious to ber arrival. But I was repuid, for 
Roberts scepticism as to her perfections, the ve v 
first night of ber advent, when I saw him as w 
us the rest of us yielding to that marvellous fasci- 
nation which Kate Ashton possessed beyond any 
other human being I ever saw. It was not alone 
Kate’s rare beauty that mude her so attractive to 
old and young; the gracotulness which clothed 
her like an unchangeable garment, the melody of 
every tone—but far more that coustant kindness 
of every thouzht and word, the ever-waketul care 
for the pleasure of others, the pure unselfishness 
of every act, which won all hearts to love her. | 
wish you to havo a vivid impression of her, Minnie, 
therefore I describe her so minutely. , 

“Tn my days of passionate school-girl friend- 
ship she secmed almost more than human; and, 
although | have since come to know a different 
i flection, it was scarcely stronger or purer than 
ihat [ (elt for my first and_only girl-friend. Re- 
vering, as I may truly say I did Kate in this man- 
ner, it was with the purest pleasure that I bebeld 
the mutual liking which she and Robert seemed to 
experience n that first night of their mecting. 
Proudly did L listen to her praises of him as Tac- 
companied her to her room, and hid my blushing 
taee behind my curls as she Iuzhingly asked how 
Thad managed to retain my heart with sucha par- 
son of a cavalier in the house. Gaily and hap- 
pily passed the days now; not in society, for we 
three seemed to suffice for cach other’s happiness. 
Day by day I watched with an unselfish pleasure 
the growing affection of Kate and RKobert—their 
mutual admiration of their respective powers as 
they conversed more on an equality than Robert 
and [ had done, for Kate was two years my senior 
and much more matured by her intercourse with 
cultivated society during the year since we had 
left school. Coutent was I to sit and listen, to im- 
prove and become a little more worthy of hin 
whom I so reverenced and loved. 

“Tt seems as if my own perfect love and entire 
trust must have rendered me blind, or I could not 
have tailed to suspect that which was ere long to 
come upon my heart like the crash of the avalanche 
on the unsuspecting flock in the valley beneath. 
Ah! never shall I forget that autumn night. The 
night of my life. With the green buds of spring 
had come the joy of my life, and with the * sere 
and yellow leaf? came the blasting of all my younz 
hop the blight of my whole stence. Ah! 
that night! It is before me as wildly as if fifteen 
long years bad not passed over me since then, and 
L were azain the young innocent girl of seventeen 
stummers instead of the world-weary woman of 
thirty-two yeurs. It was the clearest mooulight; 
the air soft and balmy, with a sweet September 
breeze rustling through the leaves, as, having fin- 
ished some slight houschold duties which detained 
me from joining Kate and Robert in our acct 
tomed afternoon walk—I set off to meet them as 
they returned. Hearing their voices at a little di 
tance, T stepped frum the path, that with girlish 
trolic [might spring out and surprise them as the 
passed. Nearer they came, and [ became conscious 
that it was Robert alone who spoke; low and very 
earnest was bis trove; and as they turned a cluster 
of shrubs, [ saw and heard distinetly—but too dis- 
tinctly, for it was words of love that my ears 
heard, and looks of love that my eyes Faw. 

“ Tow L regained the house and my room I know 
hot. When consciousness returned [ was lying on 
my bed, my hands tightly clenched, my teeth 
pressed into my lips until the blood had started, 
and my breath coming in short spasmodic gasps. 
Limust have been there some hours, for the long 
twilight had passed, and that moon, which a short 
time since L had watched rise with joyous heart, 
uow looked down upon me suffering womans 
greatest agony. Ir was Kate’s footstes and voice 
that had aroused me, Mechanically J answered, 
and rising, prepared to obey the tea-bell now 
sounding. ng my eyes to the mirror, [ fairly 
started at the image it reflected. No longer the 
light-hearted girl with lughing eyes and’ sumny 
face, but the sullering woman, with fixed row 
and stern gauze, Then came the thoughe this must 
all be concealed. 1, like many another, must hide 
my breaking heart behind a smiling face. I must 
invet those who had wrecked my whole life’s ha 
piness with the samo look and the samelove! My 
God! the same love! Yes, [felt that never, till 
death, could that be changed. And bursting into 
my tirst tears, [ begged tor strength to endure 
und grace still to love them both, purely and un 
selfishly. Harder, harder than before, Minnie, 
was it then to say, ‘ He docth all things well , 

“How | met Robert and Kate that night with 
such self-control as to ite no comment, is still 
a mystery tome! Strength beyond my own must 
have been given me, or L never could have been so 
calm, Aud then the listening that night to Kate's 
con sion of love and happiness as, after puttit 
out my light, she came nestling down by me, 
whispering she had something to tell me. How 
lovely she looked in her soft white robe, half-hid- 
pen by her long masses of heavy hair, as she 
ounk down beside me in the bright moonlight 
streaming over my bed. How litde she thought 
of the wrench every word gave to my quivering 
heart-strings, until it seemed as if the tension must 
be too great for human endurance. Ob! Minniv! 
darling. I pray God you may never know all the 
agony that night and many another brought to 
me! never be brought through such a fiery fur- 
nace to the throne of grace, Z 

“Soon after this Kate left us, and Robert es- 
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corteu her home as au accepted suitor. Everything 


smiled upon their proposed union. My father, as 
soon as lie Iearned of it, at once advanced Robert 
to a partnership in his business, and my aunt, og 
a widow in reduced circumstances, could haye no 
objections to having ber eldest daughter married, 
So in nnother spring we lvoked forward to acelng 
Kate near us permanently. . 

“ As for me, L had, the doctors said, ‘inhaled a 

malaria, for daily L grew paler and weaker with 
what was pronounced a fever. Alas! malaria of 
the heart! and fever of the mind, Strive as [ did, 
L could not entirely conceal that it was only illness 
of the boy by which I was uffected, and the in- 
creased kindness of Robert, (who, as I long after. 
ward learned, fancied he kuew the cause of the 
change, but was far from attributing it to the 
right one,) often put My composure to a severe 
test. 
‘¢« Misfortunes never come singly, but in battal- 
ions,’ is but too often verified. Just when I 
thought my cup of sorrow was quite full, God saw 
fit to add the Inst drop. My father, my beloved 
father, all [had left me on earth, was suddenly 
stricken down in tho very flush of manhood and 
Pp , With a conjestion of the brain; and, 
Minnie, in four days Iwas an orphan. If I prayed 
then for God to take me, too, if I felt that life was 
utterly worthless, and my afiliction greater than I 
could bear, can you wonder? For wecks after 
that first great shock I lay unconscious; and when 
reason slowly retarned I murmured at it. Oh, I 
pray those impious rebellions of my suffering 
heart have been forgiven, for God only knows the 
agony which induced them. Long, very Jong was 
it ore I could feel that indeed ‘ He doeth all things 
well.’ 

“In the meantime Robert had deen exert 
himself to the utmost in arranging my father’s 
complicated affairs. The business had been left 
to him with a large testimonial of my father’s af- 
feciion. I was glad, for there was enough and 
more than cnough for all my desires. At least I 
was glad afterwards, but at that time nothing ex- 
cited any feeling of pleasure. My faculties seemed 
almost dvadened by the repented shocks they had 
sustained, and so utterly unlike my former self 
was I that I beheve they feared permanent insani- 
ty. Change, that last resort of advice with physi- 
cians, was strenuously advocated, and my faithfal 
Aunt Rose, my constant and never-failing sympa- 
thizer in all my sorrow, prepared to take mo to 
Europe. 

“T am making a long tale, Minnie, so I will 
hurry to the conclusion. For five years Aunt Rose 
and myself were wandering upon the carth, travel- 
ing from place to place, visiting those scenes which 
in past _years I had so_often dreamed of and ar- 
dently desired to see. From the barren highlands 
of Scotland to the shores of sunny Italy, we visited 
all most worthy of note. I foryot to say that my 
father’s book-keeper and an old and tried servant 
of our family, had been persuaded by Robert to 
accompany us when we left America, and had 
saved us from the inconveniences of traveling as 
unprotected temales. 

“It was Rome—Rome, with its thousand mem- 
ories—Rome with its never-dying grandeur, that 
first aroused me from that list! ss apathy which 
had hitherto attended all the efforts of my kind 
aunt. It was in Rome that I again began to live; 
my pasion for art bere revived, and with every 
opportunity to cultivate it, Tagain beeume com- 
paratively happy. Iwas fortunate enough to se- 
cure the services of the well-known Sir W—— as 
my master, and under his judicious direction soon 
became celebrated as an amateur above mediocri- 
ty. 














“There were a number of Americans as well as 
English staying in Rome at that period, so that 
my dear aunt did not lack society; and feeling 
that she was contented I still deferred my return 
to America of which I could not even calmly think. 
So passed away years more, not without changes, 
tor different periods brought me tidings of the 
death of Mrs. Ashton, then of Kate's eldest sister, 
and one sad, sad letter from Kate herself told me 
how her boy, her’s and Robert’s, had fallen a vie- 
tim to that scourge of childhood, scarlet fever. 
Ah! how I sorrowed for them; how I prayed they 
might not often be called todrink ihe cup f had so 
often drained until 1 stood almost alone in the 
world—almost, not quite, as long as Aunt Rose 
was left me. 

“* But the time was soon to come when my quiet 
art-life was to cease. The revolution of that down 
trodden and oppressed race, the strugzle (ineffect- 
ual but still noble) for freedom, was fast approach- 
ing, and, following the example of other tempora- 
ry residents, we bade a tearful farewell to the cer 
lestial city. Fourtecn years had now elapsed 
since T had left my native land, and with all its sad 
associations, [ began ugain to long for it. At last 
{ believed [I had conquered my weakness, and 
could yield to the oft-repeated entreaties of Robert 
and Kate to come home tothem. Home! ah! still 
the repining heart whispered, ‘no home for you.’ 

“ Ifome is where there's one lo love, 
Home is where there's one to Jove us.” 

“Journeying slowly back to the North, we 
finally embarked at Liverpool for Boston. m0 
months had elapsed in the uncertain communica 
tion between America and Europe since I bad 
heard trom my friends; but [had twice written 
when they might expect us, and confidently looked 
for the familiar faces of Robert and Kate, as with 
beating beart and all the excitement natural after 
so long a separation, we drew near our native laud. 
Alas! alas! Minnie, my welcome back was almost 
as sorrowful as my farewell had been! Robert, iu- 
deed, met us at the wharf, but his sad face and 
monrning habiliments told the tale to my heart be- 
fore my lips framed the question. Kate, my sis- 
ter, my best beloved, had left us forever. [knew 
not, until that moment, how dearly I had loved 
her. The more dearly, I believe, for the very sor- 
row she had unconsciously caused me. And since 
that sorrow bad grown tine-worn and subdued, [ 
had come to place all my thoughts and hopes for 
the future in Kate and ‘her family. I had come 
home thinking that at last I could take the place 
hy her fireside as a dear sister, an indulgent aunt 
to her children, a petted household fixture, in 
short, as she had so often desired, ¥ arrived to 
find her pjace vacant, her one child motherless, 
and her house desolate. 

“Tt but remained for me to make a home for 
myself, instead of going to hers. With the assis- 
tance of Aunt Rosa I secured this little cottage, 
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took Kate’s chil@ as my own, and bade farewell to 
Robert, who, even before my arrival, had made ar- 
rangemeats for a sea-voyage, which his health had 
long required, and Kate had frequently tried to in- 
duce him to take. 

Three years rapidiy passed away. I learned to 
love my home, and found sincere pleasure in car- 
ing for and educating Kate’s child. She grew as 
deur to me as [can imagine my own, had [ ever 
been blessed with one, and in the love I lavished 
upon her Lin part fulfilled woman’s | destiny, and 
was proportionately happy. Home is @ woman's 
proper sphere, and however she muy try to supply 
the heart-cravings for its domestic joys in the 
thousand pleasures of the world, or ia gratilying 
every intellectual taste and enpacity, she is never 
truly happy but when fulfilling that for which God 
designed her, the duties of a wife and mother. It 
had pleased Gou to deny mo the pleasure of the 
former, but in Kate’s child I found the comfort of 
the latter. 

“ At length, after four years absence, Robert re- 
turned, restored to health and energy, seeming the 
Robert of olden times. Of course he came to us, 
to child and his sister, as he called me, and as 

I tried to consider myself. Bur, ali! Minnie, 
though years may pass over my head, the heart 
does not grow old, and [ found that ic was not with 
the calm affection of a sister that [ regarded Rob- 
ert; and when the old look came back to bis eyes, 
and those words were uttered which so long ago 1 
had dreamed of, and he told me that he had loved 
me first, that [ had not deceived myself, and that 
it was only when he became convinced, by the as- 
surance of my father, that he intended me to mar- 
ry my then lover, Charles Elliot, and inferred, from 
my own manner, after his departure for the cast, 
that I really loved Charles, and sorrowed for his 
absence, that he turned to Kate, and, in the fervor 
of his love, tried to forget my coldness. Had he 
spoken, or had [ less anselfishly not striven to so 
constantly throw him and Kate together, thus 
seoming not to care for him myscit, how many 
years of suffering would have been spared me. 
But Kate loved him too, and my grief was her 
joy;_so [ can traly feel and say, even in this, “ He 
doeth all things well.” 

“ But, auntie, you will marry Robert now, you 
will be happy at last?” 

“Tf,” said she, bending her head until her dark 
curls mingled with my own sunny ones, “ If his 
daughter does not object, Minnie, darling.” 

“An! it zs papa, then, Aunt Mary! I thought so 
this long time. Object, no indeed! you have long 
been to me as the mother I lost too early to know, 
and welcome, most welcome, to the name as well 
as the place in the heart of Minnie. Never, nover 
shall [ forget, dearest mamma, all you have suf- 
fered for others.” 

“ But, Minnie, never forget, too, that it has end- 
ed most happily, and that I can feel, as well as 
say, “‘ He dovth all things well.” 











Original. 
THE GOMING OF WINTER. 
coe winter is coming. we feel his chill blast, 
Fair autumn is leaving. yes, leaving us fast. 
O! God. help the poor ones, aud may they all find 
A shelter to keep off the cold wiuter’s wind. 


The rich hail with joy the cold winter’s snow, 

Winle the poor. ali! how few do their misery know; 
Receive the cold blast. so still aud forlorn, 

Aud in patience submit to the world’s bitter scorn. 


Then * temper the wind,” Lord. as they sweep ‘cross 
the moor; 
Dispeuse, Lord thy mercy, to those who are poor; 
To the widow. the orphan, and those far away, 
‘Aud those who are dear to us, keep them, we pray. 
ALONZO. 


WIDOW SIMPSON'S SPOOXS, 


T= parish of Buthyate, in Linlithgowshire, 
ousht to be reckoned among tho classic spots 
of Scotland, inasmuch as it formed part of the dow- 
ry which Robert Bruce bestowed on his eldest 
daughter Margery, when she married Walter, the 
High Seward of Scotland, and thus becume the 
progontrix of the royal and aulucky house of 

tuart. Lying midway between Ediugburgh and 
Glasgow, those rival queens of the east und west, 
but out of the commor track of traflic and travel, 
it has been for ages a pastoral parish, of small and 
rather backward farms. Of late years coal has 
been found there; and steam and trade, which bid 
fair to leave the world no rustic corner, ure rapidly 
turning it into a mining district; which nobody 
thought of about the time of the general peace, 
when Bathgate lived on its own oats und barley, 
wore its own hodden gray, and had but two sub- 
jects of interest—tbe corn market and the kirk- 
session. Among its peaceable and industrious pop- 
ulation there was one dame who, though neither 
the wealthiest nor the best born, stuod in her own 
estcem, above all but the Inird and the miuister; 
and her style and title was Widow Simpson. This 
lady valued herself—not on the farm left by the 
good man who had departed this life some seven 
years before the commencement of our story, for its 
aeres were few, and they consisted of halt 
cluimed moorland—not on her zrown-up son Rob- 
in, though he was counted a likely and sensible 
{ad—not on her own thrifty housekeepiny, though 
it was known to be on the tight screw principle— 
bur on the possession of a dozen silver teaspoons. 
Her account of them was that they had belonged 
to the Young Cavalier, and had been bestowed 
upon her grandfather in return for entertaining 











hay-making time a distant and comparatively rich 
relation was cxpected to call and take tea that 
evening on his way from Linlithgow. It was not 
often that this superior relative honored her house 
with a visit, and Mrs. Simpson, determiner that 
nothing should be wanting to his entertainment, 
brought out the treasured spoons eurly in the fore: 
noon, with many injunctions to Nancy touching 
the care she should take in brightening them up. 
While this operation was being conducted in the 
kitchen, in the midst of one of those uncertain 
days which vary the northern June, a sudden dark- 
ening of the sky announced the approach of he: 
rain. The hay was dry and ready for housin; 
Robin and two farm men were busy gathering it 
in; but the great drops begun to fall while a con- 
siderable portion yet remained in the field, and, 
with tho instinct of crop preservation, forth rushed 
the widow, fullowed by Nancy, leaving the spoons 
half scoured on the kitchen table. In her rapid 
exit the girl had forgotten to latch the duor. The 
weasel and the kite were the only depredators 
known about the moorland farm; but while they 
were all occupied in the hay-tield, who should come 
that way but Geordy Wilson. 

Well, the kitchen door was open, and Geordy 
stepped in. He banged the settle with his staff, he 
coughed, he hemmed, le saluted the cat, whish 
sat purring on the window-seat, and at Jength dis- 
covered there was nobody within. Neither meal 
nor penny was to be expected that day; the rain 
was growing heavier, some of the hay must be 
wet, and Mrs. Simpson woukl return in bad_hu- 
mor. Buc 1wo objects powerfully arrested Geor- 
dy’s attention; one was the broth-pot builing on 
the fire, and the other the silver spoons scattered 
on the table. Bending over the former, Geordy 
took a considerable sniff, gave the ingredicnts « 
stir with the pot-stick, and muttered, ‘ very thin.” 
His proceedings with regard to the latter must re- 
main unmentioned; but, half an hour after, when 
he wag safely enscoaced in 2 farm house a mile 
off, the family were driven within doors by the in- 
creasIng storm; they found everything as it had 
left—the broth on the fire, the cat on the window- 
sent, the whitling and flannel on the table; but not 
a spoon was there. 

“ What's the spoons?” cried Mrs. Simpson to 
the entire family, who stood by the fire drying 
their wet garments. Nobody could tell. Nancy 
had left them on tho table when she ran to the 
hay. No one had been in the house, they were 
certain, but nothing was disturbed. The drawer 
was pulled out, and the empty stocking exhibited. 
Every shelf, every corner was searched, but to no 
purpose; the spoons had disappeared, and the 
state of the furm-house may be imagined. The 
widow ran through it like one distracted, question- 
ing, scolding, and searching. Robin, Nuucy, and 
the farm-men were despatched in different direc- 
tions, ts soon as the rain abated, to advertise the 
neighbors, under the supposition that some stroll- 
ing beggar or gipsy might have carried off the 
treasure, and would attempt to dispose of it in the 
parish. Nobody thought of Geordy Wilson: he 
had not been spied from the hay-field; his circuits 
were wide; his visits to anv house were not fre- 
quent; andit’ he es hewed Widow Simpson’s from 
the day of her loss, it was believed Gvordy knew 
that ncither her teniper nor her liberality would be 
improved by that circumstance. Lost, the spoons 
were, beyond a doubt, and tho widow bade fair to 
lose her senses. ‘The rich relation came at his ap- 
pointed time, and had such a tea that he vowed 
never again to trast himself in the house of his 
entertainer. But the search went on; rabbits’ 
holes were looked into for the missing silver, and 
active boys were biived to tucn out magpies’ nests. 
Wells and barns in the neighvoriood were ex: 
plored. ‘The criers of the three nearcst parishes 
were employed to proclaim the loss; it was regu- 
Jarly advertised at kirkyate and market-place; and 
Mrs. Simpson begun to talk of getting a search- 
warrant for the beggar’s meal-pouch, Bathgate 
was alarmed through all its borders concerning 
the spoons; but when almost a month wore away, 
and nothing could be heard of them, the widow’s 
suspicions turned from beggars, barns, and mag- 
pies, to light on poor Nancy, She had been scour- 
ing the spoons, and left the house last; silver 
could not leave the table without hands. It was 
true thas Nancy had always borne an unquestioned 
character; but such spoons were not to be met 
with every day, and Mrs, Simpson was determined 
1o have them back in her stocking. After sundry 
hints of increasing breadth to Robin, who could 
not help thinking bis mother was losing her judg- 
ment, she, one day, plumped the charge, to the ut- 
ter astonishment und dismay of the poor girl, 
whose anxicty in the search had been inferior only 
to her own, Though poor and an orphan, Nancy 
had some honest pride; she immediately turned 
out the whole contents of her kist, (box) unstrung 
her pocket in Mrs. Simpson’s presence, and ran 
with tears in ber eyes to tell the minister, 

As was then common in the country parishes of 
Scotland, ditticulties and disputes which might 
have employed the writers aud puzzled the magis- 
trates were referred to his arbitration, and thus 
lawsuits or scandal prevented. The minister bad 
heard, as who in Bathgate had not? of Mrs Simp- 
son’s loss. Like the rest of the parish he thonght 
ir rather strange; but Nancy Campbell was oue of 
the most serious and exemplary girls in his con- 
gregzation—te could not believe that the charge 
preferred against her was true, yet the peculiari- 
ties of the case demanded investigation, With 
jsome difficulty the minister persuaded Nancy to 
ireturn to her mistress, benring a message to the ef: 
feet that he and owo of his elders who happened 












































that claimant to the British crown 07 his march 
from Culloden—in proof of which she was aceus- 
tonied to point out a half obliterated crest and the 
inivials C. S., with which they were marked. The 
widow's neighbors, however, had a diffLrent tale 
regarding their coming into the family. {¢ was to 
the effect that ber grandfather, who kept a small 
inn somewhere in Fife, had bought them fiom aa 
illvloing laird for three gallons of Highlund whisky 
and bestowed them on his grand-daughter, as the 
one of his family most likely to hold fust to such 
an important acquisition. 

In the family resided, in the capacity of help, 
one Noney Campbell, a girl about nineteen, wlio 
was suspected of having tuken # faucy to Kobin 
who reciprocated the sentiment. Nothing, how- 
ever, would soften the heart of the widow as 1¢c- 








to reside in the neizhborbood would come over in 
ithe following evening, hear what could be said on 
‘both sides, and, if pussible, clear up the mystery. 
The widow was well pleased at the minister and 
his elders coming to inquire after her spoons, She 
put on her best mofeh—that is to say, cop—pre- 
‘pared her best speeches, and enlisted some of the 
most serious and yelinble of her neighbors to as- 
in the investigation. 

arly in the evening of tho following day—when 
the summer was wearing low, and the ficld-work 
was over—they were all assembled in the elean- 
scoured kitchen, the ministers, elders, and nei 
{ bors, soberly listening 10 Mrs. Simpson’s testimo- 
ny touching her lost silver, Nancy, Robin, and the 
farm-men sitting by till their turn came; when the 
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gards a match, until at last the following event ov- 
curred, and caused her to give way:—About the 


door, which had been left half open to admit the 
breeze—for the evening was sultry—was quictly 
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pushed aside, and in slid Geordy Wilson, with his 
usual accompaniments of staff ani wallet. 

“Thero’s nae room for ye here, Geordy,” said 
the widow; “we're on weighty business.” 

~ Weel, mem,” said Geordy, turning to depart, 
“it’s of nae consequence. I only came to speak 
about your spoons.” 

“ Hae ye heard o’ them?” cried Mrs. Simpson, 
bouncing from her seat. 

“J couldna miss, becin’ blessed wi’ tho precious 
gifto’ hearin’; and, what’s better, I saw them,” 
said Geordy. 

“Saw them, Geordy? Whar are they? and 
there’s a whole shillin’ for ye; and Mrs. Simp- 
son’s purse, or rather an old glove uscd for that 
purpose, was instantly produced. 

“Weel,” said Geordy, ‘I slipped in ae day, and 
seein’ the siller unguarded, [ thought some ill- 
guided body might covet it, and jist Iaid it by, I 
may say, amang the leaves 0’ that Bible, thinkin’ 
you would be sure to sec the spoons when you 
went to read.” 

Before Geordy had finished his revelation, Nan- 
ey Campbell hid brought down the proudly dis- 
played, but never-opened Bible, aud interspersed 
between its leaves lay the dozen of long-sought 
spoons. 

Tho minister of Bathgate could scarcely com- 
mand his gravity while admonishing Gordy on 
the trouble and yexation his trick had caused. 
The assembled neighbors laughed outright when 
the daft man, pocketing the widow’s thilling,which 
he had clutched in the early part of his discourse, 
assured them all that be kenned Mrs. Simpson read 
her Bible as often so the spoons would be certain 
to turn up. Geordy got many a basin of broth 
and many a luncheon of bread and cheese on ac- 
count of that transaction, with which he amused 
all the firesides of the parish. Mrs, Simpson was 
strack dum) even from scolding. The discovery 
put an end to her ostentatious professions, and it 
may be hoped, turning her attention more to prac- 
tice. By way of making amends for her unjust 
impatations on Nancy Campbvil, she consentid to 
receive her as a daughter-in-law within the same 
year; and it is said there was peace ever after in 
the farm-house; but the good people of Bathgate, 
when discussing a character of more pretence than 
performance, still refer to Widow Simpson’s 
spoons. 








‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TO ARRY. 


J ASK not what shadow came over thy heart 

In the moment f thought thee my own; 

If love, in that moment, could tiuly depart, 

I mourn not such love when ‘tis flown. 
J ask not what shadow came o’er thee then, 

What doubt did thy bosom appall, 
For I know when thy heart will turu truly again, 
If it ever turn truly at all. 


It is not at once that the red-bird takes wing 
When the tide rises high ‘round her nest, 
But again and again floating back, she will sing 
Urer the spot wliere her Joved treasures rest. 
And. oh! when the surges of distress would invade 
Where the heart hopes forever to dwell, 
Love long upon loitering pinions is stayed, 
Ere bis wings wave a mournfnl farewell. 
Tixox. 








RICHES AND RUIN. 
More sinned against than sinning.—SiaksPEsne. 


BOUT ten years since, in settling an estate, it 
became necessary for me to visit Texas. Com- 
munication with the interior of the Srate was ad- 
mirably performed on horseback from ]ouston— 
at that time a very thriving city. After a hard 
day’s ride Lreached the Brazos river, on the banks 
of which I found hospitable entertainment at an 
humble log cabin surrounded by a small clearing. 
fis owner had Jately taken for company a young 
German, his wife and child, who seemed to keep 
in nice order the affuirs of his houschold. He was 
atall, dignified, elderlyman. Learning I was from 
the State of Georgia, his fino countenance, though 
wan and pale, lighted up. He was laboring under 
a pulmonary affection, while a difficult respiration 
and a troublesome cough plainly said his days 
would soon be numbered. 

My curiosity was aroused; I inquired of him bis 
history, which was truly an eventful one. He 
seemed pleased to have an opportunity to unbur- 
den his jeelings to me; his tears made mine flow. 
I was deeply interested as he detuilcd to me his 
history in the silence of that night in his humble 
cabin, I wish I could give his Janguoge in its de- 
tail, but I have not the ability to do so; and not 
being accustomed to writing for the press, I hope 
the reader of’ this will allow for my poor descrip- 
tion of events which certainly have # ioral, and 
may warn some hardened, rich old tyrant, a well 
as rome thoughtless young man who muy inherit 
a fortune fo his utter ruin. | only give the initials 
of the names ofthe parties—not wishing to wound 
the feelings of any of their relatives, a8 I imagine 
some of them may read what I write. But to my 
narrative, 

“In Georgia I was known by name as D. B. B.; 
my parents died when I was quite young; of my 
fatber I knew but very little, barely remembering 
when he died, leaving my mother a widow, who 
soon followed him tothegrave. My uncle, Co). T., 
was a rich planter on Beach Island, a few miles 
below Augusta. Ile was fondly attached to my 
mother, his sister, and promised her, on her 
death-bed, to raise, educate and provide for me— 
all of which he truly did, to my utter 1uin, as the 
subscquent details will show you. I have not a 
yery good recollection of my younger days spent 
with him, but remember his tyrannical and shame- 
ful treatment of my aunt and a lovely daughter, 
who were compelled to leave a home surrounded 
with all the elegancies and comforts of life, which 
might have made it almost a Puradisc—tor be was 
arich man, a euccessful planter, of fine manners, 
intelligent, of most superior dignity and personal 
appearance, But ail these things were outside. 
Decency forbids me telling you how far he curried 
out the debaucherics, wickedness and sensuality 
of his conduct in his own house, and that amongst 
his own servants, He was a tyrant. Turkey 



























States of Americz, My aunt and cousin, who were 
several years le* than myself, found a quiet 





bought a fine plantation in ono of the finest coun- 
ties of Middle Georgie. Having a large property, 
and the culture of cotton paying well, his riches 
inereased, but his manners and bis morals grew 
worse. In this interval he kept me at the best in- 
stitutions of the State; I received a liberal educa- 
tion for that day, and had barely reached twenty- 
one when he wrote me to visit him in haste, as he 
felt assured his days on earth were nearly spont. 
He was upward of sixty years of age, but bad had 
a remarkably vigorous constitution. found him 
dying wnen T reached his home. Thero was no 
tender or affectionate wife or dunghter to comfort 
him in his last moments. Some two lewd wo 
men were around his bed when the epirit left the 
earth; [ fear to ray where it went, but | know the 
wicked have no hope in death. 

“Ho had taken great care in making his will; 
ng to the day of his death a hatred to his 
wife and daughter, leaving them nothing, neither 
mentioning their names. 1 assure you [ was as- 
tonished to learn that I was mado his executor 
and sole heir, The appraisement of' his estuto was 
upwards of eighty thousand dollars. Thirty years 
ago this was considered a Jarge fortune; but few 
men in Georgia wore richer than I was; [ had 
been taken good care of in my raising; my habits 
were good; I did not krow how to do anything 
wrong; and T know I scorned meanness in any- 
thing; bat I was pliable, kind, generous, casily 
persunded, and having so suddenly become rich, 
and being surrounded by sharks aud parasites of 
all kinds, my better resolutions were Foon uncer 
mined. At that time civility was considered very 
dry without a plentiful supply of good liquors; 
horse racing, gaming, faro banks, and many other 
vices were regarded us employments suited to gen- 
tlemen. ‘ Let the poor folks and the negroes work, 
theyare nsed to it; but as for us, let us go rt /’ was 
the word. Iwas induced to venture in merchan- 
disc, and several other pursuits, allof which proved 
ruinous. In less than two ycars I had wasted al- 
most half my fortune, and for want of judgment, 
[ was evidently paving the way to soon spend it 
all; [ will here mentiun that, to avoid litigation 
with my aunt and consin, | compromised with 
them, and paid them ten thousand dollars out of 
the estate; this money I found in the Bank of the 
Siate, which my uncle had lodged there, 

“About this time I married. ny wife, who was 
the daughter of a neighboring farmer of a highly 
respectable family--was my equal in every respect. 
Our union was not a happy one. It I had donemy 
duty, and conducted myeelt’ as I ought to have 
done, it might have been otherwise. But oh! tho 
bane of 2 Jove of liquor and bad company! My 
bad habits were fast ruining me; I camot now tell 
how fast my Jarge property went; it is a mystery 
Yettome. My wile’s relatives saw my situation, 
By their prudence a small portion of my csiate was 
saved. With this, and some property which her 
father gave her, we moved to a distant county. 
Here I determined to lead a new lite, and did so 
for a year or so. [taught school, and might havo 
done well; but alas! old habits and the love of 
strong drink would occasionally get the upper 
hands of me. Correcting a negro boy nearly 
grown, iu a passion I struck him ro severely that 
he died. Fearing the Jaw, and with the terrors of 
a guilty conscience. { fled. [remained come time 
in New Orleans. When the difflculties in Texas 
began, I went there with other udventurers, and 
was in several of those severe engagements, both 
with the Mexicans and Indians on the frontiers, 
By exposure, my constitution becaine undermined, 
and lam here on my league of! land, which the 
government hus given me, lonely squatier, and a 
broken-down wreck of what might have been a 
gentleman—an honor to the State which gave him 
both birth and fortune. When I left my wife wo 
had a little son, an interesting boy; if ho is alive 
he is now twenty-one years of age; I have never 
heard a word from cither of them; no doubt they 
think [um dead and gone to the grave long since. 
Well, [shall soon be there; may f hope for rest?” 
Here his tears fiowed treely, und so did mine. I 
tried to cheer him up; I pre-cribed for him, and 
gave what religious instruction and conort I* 
could impart; his sensibilities were tender and 
deeply affected; we retired, both weeping, for he 
seemed almost heart-broken. I found him in tho 
morning calm, dejected and thoughtful, bis fine 
countenance serene and peaceful. He said he felt 
relieved; a load had passed from bis heart, which 
be believed had been done by unburthening his 
history to me. He made me promise to call on 
him on my return from Austin, which I did 
some three weeks from that time. My visit was, 
to me, truly a mournful one. His German friends 
pointed out his grave under a towering live onk 
on the banks of the Brazos river. He had died 
few days previously; calmly and quietly his spirit 
had passed away; he desired to live to see nr, 
and looked daily with much anxiety for my return; 
but it was ordered otherwise; [ dropped a tear on 
his quict grave. [ trust his epirit is in heaven with 
its Creator, and [ hope to meet him there, “where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest,” 
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FAREWELL TO THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
yours Prince, thou camest from thine own fair 
jan 


To view the wonders of the western shore; 
America’s brave sons—a noble Land— 

With voice of welcome, ard with outstretched hand 
And kindly words have pledged thee o'er and oe, 
And now once more upon the ocean's foum 

Thou goest, farewell! Bear with thee to thy home 
A Nation's fiiendehip; and when thou ehalt roam 
Again o'er England's hille, and through her glades, 
Think of the many friends thou Jeavcat here. 

A mother’s welcome waite thee; thou art dear 

o many hearts. Brothers and tieteie, too, 

Watch round the Hieside, watch and wait for thee. 
Soon they will greet thee with soft notes of Joy ; 
Whate‘er may be thy fute—thy destiny— 

May fair wiude gently wait {lee home, fair boy, 
And bear thee eafely back (o Briton’s peaceiul shades, 
TAMAR ANNE KERMODE, 


rr 0 
Inreoriry.—In all thinga preserve integrity, 





would have ruited him fur better than the United | and the consciousness of thine own uprightness 


will alleviute the toil of business, soften the hard- 
ness of ill ruccess ond disappointments, and givo 





hone among the rro ations in the cily of Augusta. 
“Some two cr tiree years after this, puab- 





thee an humble confidence before God, when the 
ingratitude of man, or the iniquity of the times, 


lic scorn drove my uncle from Beach Island; he | may rob thee of other reward. 
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CLOSE OF THE \OLUME. 

Turs is the last number of Volume XXI., and we 
must bid farewell to many whom we have chatted 
with for the last twelve months. We regret that the 
next new year will begin with such dark clouds hang- 
ing over our heads, which hide the bright sun of peace 
and prosperity that a year ago cast its cheerful beams 
over all the land. The prospect of a disuvion of these 
States, which has been portending for a quarter of @ 
century. seems now about to pe realized. Would that 
n Daniel Webster or a Henry Clay were now among 
tus, who, by their wise conusela might calm the turbu- 
lent waters of political animosity that now rage so fear- 
fully. y 
leit possible that this great callamity ie to come in 
our day, even before our jndependence and institu 
tions have been established a century! When will the 
end be? If disunion begins, where will it stop! Re- 
publics will descend to Monarchies, and rivalships will 
spring up, and jealousies will create bloody conten- 
tions for supremacy. The object of certain parties in 
the North will be thwarted, and what they were anx- 
ious to destroy wil] be increased four-fold within twen- 
ty years, by the addition of new territory, and the 
Jaws for its protection will be more stringent than ever. 

But we will hope on, for we have faith that there is 
One who “ rules in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth.” Should we be divided 
politically, there is no need that we should be es- 
tranged commercially. Intercourse between different 
sections will no doubt be on a basis of reciprocity, and 
in apy event we ehall hope, at least, that a neigh- 
dorly if not a brotherly teeling may prevail. 

‘We shall still embrace, in our patriotism, the whole 
continent. Our love of country is bounded only by 
the two oceans, and we hope that the day may be far 
distant ere those who have been friends so long shall 
be alienated from each other. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

The present volume of our paper is drawing toa 
close, and we would urge upon those who intend to 
take it the next year to send in as early as possible, 80 
we can arrange our books for the new volume. It is 
uuncessary to say anything in favor of the paper, for it 
has been long enough before the public to establish its 
character, and place it on a firm basis. A splendid 
story by Many A. Keasvzs, entitled “ Tae WHITE 
Siavz,” will begin the new volume in 1861. It isthe 
best story this lady has ever written; and those who 
read “Cecil the Wanderer” and “ Castillia,” can 
easily judge what a btter one will be. For terms 
please read our prospectus in another column. 


A New Gamx.—A very neat game has been prepared 
by somebody for the coming holidays, which is suscep- 
{ble of great diversity of amusement. It consists ouly 
of asingle pack of cards, but the matter printed on 
them enables a company of from two to fifty, as the 
case may be, to pass the time very agreeably where 
mirth and instruction are combinrd. It costs only 25 
cts, and can be found at the store of Chase, Nichols & 
Hill, 43 Wasbington street, Boston. 

We have also received from the same house “The 
Ladies’ Almanac” for 1861. This number is rich in 
beautiful engravings, and original miscellaneous mat- 
tet. Its Memoranda Tables are very useful. 


MATRINONIAL.—A gentleman twenty-eight years of 
age, possessing good business qualifications and refer- 
ences of the highest respectability, wishes 10 corres- 
pond with an intelligent young lady, at least eight 
years his junior. Address, CHARLES P. STANFIELD. 

New York City. 


AooxrPTED.—“ Fame, spare that Poet” —“My native 
Jand?—‘ Good Night” —‘ Woman's Devotion »— 
“ Kitty Kingsland” is such poetry as we admire—“‘The 
Broken Heart »—‘ The dead Babe "—*To Time "—“ I 
long for Thee "—‘ Leaves from Memory ”—“ Circum- 
stantial Evidence »—“Local Conceit”—“' Rusticating” 
— He died in Prison ”—“ The Busybody "—‘Ye old- 
en Times "—‘ Sylvia Granger’s Marriage” —“ Kitty 
Clover »—‘ Katy-Did "—"' Away to the Woods” is a 
new piece received from W. 0. Fiske—“ Gentle 
Allene *—*: Garibaldi ?—“To Annie ”- “‘ Winter has 
come oce more ”—* Moonlight on the ocean ”—" To 
Ella "—“Douglas Jerrola”—‘ Waifs from Beechwood 
No. 8”—* Cecil Graham” will have an early insertion 
—*To an Infant »—" I have loved thee ’—‘ W hy is it 
thus?” 


Deotrnsp.—‘ They are not meant for me’*— A 
Wish —‘The Forsaken "—“To M. H. F.”—“ Lines 
to Laura"—“I'll think of thee —‘To R. H. F »— 
« Peace, be still »—* To a Coquette "— Lines from an 
Abeent Que ”—* How Pat earned fifty cents” is rather 
an old story —‘ An unmarked Grave”—‘'The Blind 
Bov’s soliloquy »—“ Things 1 love — Gentle Ella;” 
we should like to see your stories—“‘Tbe lovely Heart” 
—‘The First” is too dry —“ Left-banded Compli- 
ments "—‘ An old man’s Story ’—‘ Gone”—“ The 
Wrecked Infant »— The Education of the Feelings ” 
—‘The adopted parent’'—“Love founded on Esteem” 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


«To Nell “The Bore "—“ My Bird"—“I tink 
of thee” To Ned Jackson "—“ Living for tre 
“An Autumn Lay "—'A tribute to Winter" "© 
Willie” Thoughts on Wm. Downie ?—" Over UO 
Way »— Pealm 160”—“ Night”—“Tide of ehroum: 
stances »— This World »—" Caro Mio”—“ The NA, 
Matd’s Death”—“Serenade”—To an abrent Bratt er 

—_\Byening "—“A Poem by Unele Joe" An Tay 
Blight,” there is too much said on that theme Ne 
Poetry of Life” hae the same faults—‘Repentance 

” 


“To Miss M. C. P,’ 


ST Mies MOO Non oe oe Se es 


JERROLD THE SATIRIST. 

E no man in the history of English or 
Peon lirerature has ever attained such an 
unreserved reputation in Pun-land, for whims and 
odeities, and for such brilliant scintillations of sa- 
tirical wit, as Douglas Jerrold. His character is 
a queor mixture ‘of terse thoughtfulness and 


trenchant humor; and the very extravagance of 
his ideas and expression, the appearance of strain 
and effort in his puns, the jumbling together of 
the most dissimilar notions by some | felicitous 
craft of fancy, and the erratic, dare-devil invasion 
of the inmost precincts of conventionalism, have 
in his productions a peculiar charm, before which 
all other luminaries “ pale their ineffectual fires, 
and that which we seek for in vain among those 
who have endeavored to imitate him, or among 
the tribe of extravagant wits in general, The fact 
of his being uneducated may, perhaps, account in 
some degree for those intellectual i rugged fumps 
of granite” from his unerring sling, which he 
chose for the destruction of the Goliahs of mean- 
ness, humbug or cruelty, rather than the smooth 
pebbles of the Bethlehemites of old. 

Jerrold was born at Sheerness, England, Janu- 
ary 5, 1803. His father being manager of the 
Sheerness Theatre, (an institution whose dignity 
scarcely excecded that of a barn) young Jerrold’s 
first avocation was acting upon the stage. When 
only three years of age he made his debut in the 
character of Cora’s child in “ Pizarro,” and until 
his twelfth year he continued to play such charac- 
ters as the “ Babes in the Wood,” “Prince Ar- 
thur,” &c., when he abandoned that “ profession” 
for a sea-faring life, which he followed assiduous- 
ly for six years; after which, having become dis- 
gusted with ‘a life on the ocean wave,” he be- 
came ® printer, and becoming acquainted with 
Laman Blanchard, their carcer of authorship be- 
gan. Jerrold’s first great step was bis engage- 
meut on the London Punch, where first appeared 
his famous ‘Caudle Lectures,” which have be- 
come household words wherever the English lan- 





guage is spoken. 

Jerrold originated several literary periodicals, 
and, although they were of acknowledged ability 
and creditable to his talents, yet_pecuniarily they 
proved to be faiiures. Afterwards he accepted an 
Offer to edit Lloyd’s Weekly Newpaper, which he 
continued till his death. 

Among the wits of London he was most feared 
for bis bitter and scathing satire. Some of his 
extempore repartees are truly laughable. Albert 
Smith having boasted that he and Lamartine were 
80 intimate that they might be said to row in one 
hoat, Jerrold retorted, ‘That may be, but with 
different skulls!” pointing significantly at his head. 

Upon authors who spoke of their own writings 
Jerrold was particularly severe. “ Have you read 
my ‘Descent into Hell,’ Jerrold?” inquired an au- 
thor of an enormously dull poem he had recently 
published. “No,” said Jerrold; “but I should 
like to see it!” 

Ayoung autbor having oprolished a religious 
work entitled “Schism and Repentance,” urged 
Jerrold to subscribe for a copy; whereupon the 
wit told him that “he might put him down for 
‘Schism,’ but by all means he would advise him 
to keep his ‘Repentance’ for his publishers and 
readers.” 

At dinner one day at Talfourd’s the company 
were amusing themselves in propounding conun- 
drums. Jerrold gave as follows; “Why is our 
worthy host’s face like a druggist’s sign?” Sev- 
eral having guessed, he propounded ths solution: 
“ Becauee it is generally red, and always lit up af- 
ter dark”—an allusion to his flushed countenance 
after a few glasses of wine. 


Once, when a very tall, thin young lady vexed 
him with a long, unintelligible, Italian opera song, 
he said that “she was linked sweetness long drawn 
out!” 

Behind Jerrold’s definitions there is always 
some moral, satirical, pointed meaning. Thus of 
dogmatism: “ Dogmatism! why, bless you! dog- 
matism is puppyism come to its full growth!” 
—also of religion; “Religion is an insurance 
against fire in the next world—whereunto honesty 
is the best policy.” 

“Tn person,” says his biographer, “ Jerrold was 
spare, diminutive and round-shouldered. His 
features were sharp and straight, retreating fore- 
head, with hair ironish gray, which looked as 
though he had combed _ it by rushing through a 
gooseberry bush, gave his face the appearance of 
a human hatchet—made to cut his way through a 
world of dullness and obstruction. His grey eyes, 
over which hung his grim eyebrows, were fuil of 
earnestness, as though ever on the lookout for 
something to expose and wither. His laugh was 
hard and dry—not having any unctuosity in it; 
it was two-thirds sardonic scorn. There was a 
force and energy even in his fun, which carried it 
into the realms of seriousness. His jokes were 
no laughing matters to his victims, for almost all 
his bon mots were retorts which killed the man.” 

Jerrold died on the 8th of June, 1857, in his fif- 
ty-fourth year. He was interred in Norwood 
Cemetery, close to the grave of his early friend 
and associate editor, Laman Blanchard. His fu- 
neral was attended by all the literary celebrities of 
London. Frank W. Porrer. 


CORAL REEFS. 


Te following is a brief abstract from Prof. 
7 Tenney’s interesting lecture on coral reefs :— 

The animal kingdom comprises over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand objects, which are divided 
into four great types. The Vertebrates include 
fishes, reptiles, birds and mammals. This is the 
highest class of the animal kingdom. In defining 





a class we necessarily look for some common fea- 


one fact exists in the whole 

does not have arms and Jeet 

vine t they all have # 6pl- 

or ord, an enlarges atone end and forms the 

brain. A cavity enclosing the heart and iungs, 
and surrounded by the ribs, is found in the vert 

brates, exists in all this class and inno other type. 

«The second type is the Articulates, and ft en 
braces all worms, crustacious and insects. ese 
types have notbing in common. ‘Articulates have 
no back-hones, and their nervous systems oi oa 
tirely different. The body of every anger is ne - 
ed into segments, and the same is true 0: i 6 We Fas 
If we closely exumine it we will find its ho ye con: 
tinually encircled by rings, which divide it int¢ 
segments. Every insect in the course of its life 
has been a worm, alone Ido not moe to say 

worm will become an insect. 
inate ‘d ird great type is called that of the Mo- 
Iuses, and comprises snails, clams, cuttle-fishes, 
ete. They have no segments. Thoy are so called 
from the Latin word maluscus, signifying soft. 

“We have now unother type cailed the rafliate, 
which comprises the bodies of star-fisbes and oth- 
er fishes, which seem to yadiate from a common 
centre. These radiations are sometimes almost 
defaced by the filling up of the radiations. They 
sometimes become circles but still they are ra- 
diates. The frame-work, the architecture is the 
same, and may be easily recognized. Every in- 
sect is an epitome of its class, containing many of 
their habits. Thus by closely studying the char- 
acter and habits of one insect we in some measure 
become acquainted with the whole class of insects. 
‘All polyps, jelly fishes and star fishes are radiate. 
Thus we in Some measure come to our subject of 

olyps. Polyps look like an expanding flower. 

‘hey may be seen upon our coast at low tide, at 
about a foot below the water. On the side appears 
the eye, and a little helow ita sack, culled the eye 
sack. A vertical section of the animal presents 
the form of rays radiating from an inner circle to 
an outer one. These polyps exist in different sizes, 
from a microscopic point to several inches in di- 
ameter. Those upon our coast are fleshy, and 
about the color of the hand. They are called the 
sea anemone, and differ from the coral polyps in 
not having secretions. The coral polyps secrete a 
skeleton, which forms the coral. The coral is no 
insect. It is a kind of popular custom to call 
everything small an insect. Some of the finest 
poetry in the English language is written on the 
supposition that coral is piled up like honey-comb. 
and that the coral equals the bee in industry. 
But the whole opinion is a mistake. The coral se- 
cretes its own skeleton. All living substances are 
composed of tissues. A section of crystal will 
show neither tissue nor cells, but a section of a 
stick will at once show both, and the cells can 
easily be seen with a pocket Jens. When there 
are animal tissues between two vessels filled with 
liquids, there is a constant interchange of par- 
ticles. 

“The corals are full of these little cells, to which 
food is conveyed by the blood. ‘This food, which 
consists of lime, remains in the coral until these 
cells fill up and becomes solid, and then the coral 
dies. After it dies, another springs up, and thus 
they continue to grow. The mass is all united, and 
one mass is an example of them all. One coral 
dies, and another branches. They are all symmet- 
rical and there is not a tree in the forest which is 
not imitated by them. They not only form small 
masses, but in course of time they become large 
reefs. On examining the reefs, nearly all, or 
ninety-six hundreths, is found to be carbonate of 
lime. This lime is taken from the sca water, 
which contains not only a great deal of salt, but 
considerable lime. The drainage of the continents 
furnishes considerable, and the rivers yearly carry 
down large quantities. The Mississippi runs for 
hundreds of miles through a limestone region, 
thus carrying down considerable quantities. 

“The coral polyp cannot live at a greater depth 
than from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and eighty feet, although different species live at 
different depths. Convoluted polyps and others 
are those that form the reefs, although all grow 
upon them, Thus one class will begin a reef, 
another will carry it higher, and another will fin- 
ish it. So that at different depths we find differ- 
ent classes. They exist on nearly all the islands 
of the Pacific. Sometimes they cling along the 
shores; sometimes they extend in broken ridges at 
some distance from the shore, and are called bar- 
riers. Through the breaks ships sail, and find a 
safe harbor within. Sometimes they form circu- 
lar reet's, enclosing lakes called lagoons. The 
polyp begins on a ridge at some distance from the 
surface, and the reef continues to grow until it 
reaches the top of the water. Then the coral dies, 
and the reef is broken by the waves and becomes 
sharp and very irregular. Worms begin to bore 
holes into it. Masses of sand and sea-wecd are then 
thrown upon it by the action of the waves, and a 
soil is formed, poor indeed, but in course of time 
it becomes of sufficient depth to support vegeta- 
tion. 

“Nature has made a wonderful provision for 
these islands. It is known that the mangrove tree 
is the first tree that grows upon them. The seeds 
of this tree not only spread but germinate before 
they fall. The ocean is filled with these little seeds 
with their roots and branches just germinated. 
At last they are thrown upon a coral reef. The 
soil is poor, but it is sufficient to hold the man- 
grove, and as the soil becomes deeper and deeper, 
the vegetation extends, and we have an island. 

“The outside of a reef is always the steepest. 
Thus the outside may be a thousand feet from the 
bottom, while the inside is only seventy-five or an 
lundred. The reason is that the polyp requires 
a good circulation of water to obtain their food. 
Hence they grow faster on the outside where there 
aye greater currents, and their work naturally in- 
clines into the sea. The corals beyin their work 
sometimes at the sides of ridges which appear 
above the sea. If the island remains stationary 
the reef remains stationary also; if it sinks, the 
reef sinks also, but continues to grow as the island 
sinks, until the whole island is below the surface, 
and then from a fringing reef we have a lagoon, 
which in course of time is surrounded with trees. 
This is really true, and every lagoon may be con- 
siderogd to mark the site of a mountain. 

“Coral polyps are not always minute; indeed, 
they are sometimes very large. Their shells not 


ture. Now what 
class? The reptile 





only show the position of the coral, but its size 
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so. They exist from ihe size of a microsco; 
oon up ‘oan inch and a half in diameter. ee 

“Every form and color which exists in the gar- 
dens of the Jand are found in these gardens of the 
deep, and are exactly imitated. Thus the simplest 
animals are producing the most important geolog- 
ical changes. It is proved beyond question that the 
limestone of the continents is nothing more than 
coral. Pieces of coral weighing @ ton have been 
taken from Ohio, and others weighing about fif- 
teen hundred pounds have been taken frum New 
York. Florida, from St. Augustine to ite southern 
extremity, is composed of coral, and it may be 
seen in all stages of progress, froin its commence- 
ment to its completion, among the keys and the is- 
lands of the Gulf of Mexico.’ 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR, 
INTER is at hand, and the poor whom we 
have always among us will as usual expori- 
ence its severity, and in many cases demand the 
usoistance of their more favored brethren. We 
are not among those who advocate indiscriminate 
charity, for such frequently is no charity at all. 
It is far better to procure employment for those in 
need than to offer pecuniary asrixtance. The 
poor are often rendered such for want of personal 
enterprise and self-reliance. We should therefore 
do all we can to inspire confidence in them and to 
lead them to assist themselves rather than wait to 
be assisted by others. To increase the energies of 
the poor, to guide them to some employment 
which is productive, to nerve them for the battle 
of life, is the duty of the philanthropist. Whatey- 
er induces them to lean upon others for support, 
however much it may relieve their present distress, 
will in the end make them still more unable to en- 
counter the hardships of existence than they now 
are. For this reason, while bestowing alms, we 
should be careful to make the exertions of the in- 
dividual assisted the condition of’ further relief, 
To those who from sickness, misfortune or dis- 
couragement, are rendered incapable of support- 
ing themselves, the hand of the affluent must be 
extended, but in this case effective sympathy mast 
attend the bestowal of alms. By a judicious 
course much of the evil which the poor continual- 
ly suffer may be prevented; and in these as in 
other cases the old maxim, an ounce of preven- 
tive is worth a pond of cure, will be realized, 
The careful observer is not at all astonished at the 
miseries of the poor. Their very necessities tom- 
pel them to labor for half the stipend which their 
services are worth. Capital is ever taking advan- 
tage of their need and imposing additional labor, 
while it is continually cutting down their wages. 
This must continue to be so under our unchristian 
development of civilization. Selfishness seems to 
pervade all classes, and instead of becoming mu- 
tual assistants, they seem to adopt every artifice 
to overreach and depress each the other. While 
this state of things continues, almsgiving must be 
one of the modes of relieving poverty; though the 
almoners must be extremely careful not to pro- 
duce more misery than they relieve. But the de 
pression of wages and the scarcity of labor are not 
the only evils with which the poor have to con- 
tend. They are subject to the highest prices for 
fuel and provisions, nnd have to put up with very 
poor qualitied at that. Buying at retail and in 
very small quantities, they are charged high for 
poor qualities of goods; and between low wi 
and high prices for the necessaries of life, their 
condition is every day growing worse. Those 
who are not absolutely poor, but who encounter 
much difficulty in meeting their expenses, are not 
sufficiently cared for by those who wield the capi- 
tal of the community. Rents in this city are vast- 
ly higher than they ought to be, especially for such 
houses as the middling classes can afford to live 
in. If some of our cuterprising capitalists would 
build upon our vacant lands blocks of cheap but 
substantial tenements, the rents of the poorer 
classes could be reduced more than one-fourth, 
and the owners derive from ten to fifteen per cent. 
per annum for their money, Why will not the 
capitalists take this into consideration? We an- 
ticipate a movement on the part of the capitalists 
to supply us with houses at a much cheaper rate 
than those which are now paid. This done, and 
judicious charity being extended to the poor, our 
city will advance in prosperity and our people will 
show that they appreciate the goodness of’ a Prov- 
idence who has placed them in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a land where peace, plenty and happiness 
shall finally crown the labors of our induotrial 


classes. 
—_——___2 <a or 


Important TO Inventors. — The 
United States Patent Office at Washington con- 
tains nearly thirty thousand models pertaining to 
patented inventions, all of which are open to pub- 
lic inspection and examination, together with the 
drawing and specifications relating thereto. But 
the distance of the capital, and the time and ex- 
pense involved in a journey thither, deters, in ef- 
fect, the majority of inventors from reaping tho 
advantages which a personal examination of pre- 
viously patented inventions might oftentimes give 
them. To obviate this difficulty we are in the hub- 
it of making these examinations at the Patent Or- 
fice for inventors. When it is desired to ascer- 
tain definitely whether an invention, believed 
to be new, has been previously made, or to 
what extent, if any, it has been anticipated, the 
applicant sends to us a rough sketch and descrip- 
tion of the device. We then make a thorough 
examination in the Patent Office at Washington, 
and report tho result to the applicant. The charge 
for this service is only five dollars; and it is fre 
quently the means of saving the applicant the en- 
tire expense of preparing a model, paying xovern- 
ment fees, ete., by revealing the fact that the 
whole or @ material portion of his improvement 
was previously known. The preliminary examni- 
nation is sometimes also of importance in assixt- 
ing to properly prepare the papers, so as to avoid 
conflicting with other inventions in the same class. 
The reader should cnrefully note the distinction 
made between this preliminary examination at the 
Patent Office and the examination and opinion 
given at our own office, either orally or by letter, 
for which no feo is expected. It is only when & 
special search is made at the Patent Office that the 
feo of five dollars is required. We are able, in 
a vast number of cases submitted to us, to decide 
the question of patentability without this special 
search.—Scientific American. 
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Original. 
WELL I REMEMBER. 


‘ELL, well do I remember 

W ‘The hour when first we met, 

And the music of thy gentle voice, 
‘Methinks I bear it yet, 

Ag, with trembling tones and low, 
‘You told me of your love, 

That night, as we together sat 
‘Within the old piue grove. 


Well, well do I remember 
‘How the moonbeams softly fell 

Like molten ailver on the lake, 
On mountain, hill aud dell. 

And how the stars like diamonds shone 
In the azure blue above; 

It seems as if all Nature smiled 
Approval of our love. 


The earth looked very beautiful, 
Fair fiowers around us bloomed, 

And gentle breezes softly blew, 

lened with sweet perfume; 

The nightingale eang merrily 
‘Above us in the grove, 

And trom the valley, far beyond, 
Came answering notes of love. 


But now, how changed is everything— 
The moon looks uot so bright, 

The stars are dim, they don't shine 
With half their former light; 

And the flowers. they are not so fair. 
Nor yield they euch perfame 

As the breezes wafted to us then, 


That night in leafy June. 
S ee Mas. B. F. SAWYER. 








Original. 


YE OLDEN TIME. 
BY CHARES FLORIDA. 


“The plebelan grandsire in an easy chatr, 
So quiet sits, you'd scarce observe hilm there; 
His simple mind recurs to olden time. 

E‘er Fashion's code had labor made a crime."* 


L, 0. THORN. 
TAS of the present age as we may—its won- 
drous improvements, remarkable inventions, 
and superior advantages; its application of steam, 
electricity, heat, and air to our labor-saving ma- 
chines; its tens of thousands of churches are 
pointing, with their glittering spires, to the great 
truth that God rules above; its school-houses and 
colleges scattered broadcast throughout the land, 
free to all who choose to pass within its portals; 
its present system of government, unsurpassed by 
any that ever existed; yet it cannot be denied, by 
those who take a retrospective view, that the olden 
times—when our country was new, when men had 
to work and fight for a livelihood—were, in many 
respects, superior to the present. 
ur people have dropped the old stage-coach of 
the past, and are rushing thro! 
motive of the present; a new fluid of fiery com- 
pounds, quick in its motions as the subtle flash of 
lightning, seems to circulate through their systems, 
straining every ligament and muscle to its utmost. 
The glow of ambition flushes their cheek, and as 
they near the steam-whistle, every few hours pip- 
ing forth a hurrah for the nineteenth century, 
they start away like the impatient war-horse, ready 
to do battle, heedless of the consequences if only 
they are in the midst of the fight. 

Itis always well enough to preserve a moderate 
degree of speed, and when the way is clear, and all 
are sure that everything ia right, the motto— Go 
ahead!’’—may be put in practice to the very let- 
ter. At the present day, whether right or wrong, 
the whole people seem bound to reach some goal, 
and, like a mighty whirlwind, are moving on re- 
gardiess of everything, stopping for nothing. The 
consequences are and must be disastrous in the 
extreme. When a crowded opera-house is discov- 
ered to be on fire, and the assembled multitude 
rush with haste through the open portals, all in- 
tent upon self-preservation, order is lost, the com- 
mon rights of humanity are disrespected, and 
many persons are trampled under foot, while 
others lose their lives—the weak give way to the 
strong, and on leaps the furious crowd! So it is 
with us of to-day. The prudent maxims and wise 
provers of ye olden time are discarded—poor 

ichard and his almanac have become members of 
the antiquarian society, not active but honorary; 
truths of importance have ceased to be regarded 
as such, and like diamonds in the mines of India, 
jie hidden from sight; others, though not hidden, 
comet-like, are fast disappearing from view; while 
false motions, unsound doctrines, and pernicious 
practices roll in upon us as the tides of old ocean 
from the dark unfathomed caves where they were 
born, threatening all with destruction. 


“The old man’s stagnant blood with youthful vigor 





oils, 
Listening, "he hears proscribed the man who da.ly 
toils; 
A staggering tear bedims his aged face; 
He weeps—’tis for his own degenerate race.” 

Ah, what an age is this! If we would not find 
the staff of our power a broken reed, we must 
draw, with joy, truth from the wells of experi- 
ence; we miust look both at the past and the pres- 
ent; must see things as they are, and not through 
glasses of our own coloring; must deal with facts 
however they may expose our own nakedness, 
however wemay dislike to acknowledge them. 

Ye olden time is a theme pregnant with re- 
sources from which to draw useful lessons; from 
which we may snatch the mirror of the past, hold- 
ing it up before the face of the present, revealing 
to us alike the good and the bad. It is ours to 
winnow the chaff from the wheat; to secure the 
lost pearls—the hidden currency of our well-being, 
putting it in circulation again. “The old man 
weeps as he views his own degenerate race;” as 
he dwells upon the good old times when he was a 
boy, contrasting it with the hot-headed days of his 
grand children. What are some of the pearls we 
have lost? Some of the false notions imbibed? 


‘What horrid monsters, oh, ye gods, are these, 

That float in air, and fly upon the seas? 

Come they alive or dead upon the shore?” 
, Health, without which life is not worth the hav- 
ing, is a pearl of priceless value, lost to us as a 
people! inwayringe says, “It is not left arbi- 
trary, at the will and pleasure of every man, to (lo 
an he list; after the dictates of a depraved humor 
and extravagant phancy, to live at what rate ho 
pleaseth; but every one is bound to observe the 
injunctions and laws of nature upon the penalty 


agh life on the loco- | §) 
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of forfeiting their health, strength and liberty—the 
true and long enjoyment of themselves.” As 
a people we do not, at this day, “observe the in- 


junctions and laws of nature,” but do as we list, 


“after the dictates of a depraved humor.” This 
being the fact the most disastrous results to man- 
kind follow. One fourth of all mankind die pre- 
vious to the age of seven years, and one half be- 
fore reaching seventeen. There is, among the peo- 
ple of to-day, a general lack of physical vigor—a 
death of even tolerably beautiful forms and faces. 
Our asylums for the more unfortunate—the blind, 
deaf, dumb, insane, and intoxicated are crowded 
to their utmost; while large institutions for the 
restoration of lost health are scattered broadcast, 
like autumn leaves, throughout the land. An ar- 
my of physicians is “ground out” every six 
months by the “ medical mills” which are in “full 
Diast,” and the ill health which is almost unus- 
ually prevalent, keeps them all fighting for their 
lives against death! 
Our wives, mothers, and daughters, upon which 
the people must depend in a great measure for their 
health—for if the fountain be bitter now can the 
streams be sweet ?—are unhealthy to a woman. 
“A form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of'a man; 
A perfect woman, mbolly, planed, 
To warn, to comfort and command,” 
is as scarce as philospher’s stones! Miss C. E. 
Beecher, in her “ Letters to the People,” says: “I 
am not able to recall, in my immense circle of 
friends and acquaintances all over the union, so 
many as fen married ladies, born in this century 
and in this country, who are perfectly sound, 
healthy and vigorous.” What a sad picture this 
tocontemplate! We wonder not you ask—“‘ Why 
is all this?” 
“Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 
“But,” you ask, “are we ignorant when, a8 Lie- 
bier says: ‘ Our age is marked by resticss activity 
in almost all depariments of kuowledge, and by 
struggles and aspirations before unknown?’ ” 
Ah! reader, Liebier has well put in the phrase— 
“almost all.” Headmits that there are “ depart- 
ments of knowledge ” which are not “ marked by 
restless activity,” and the laws of life is one of 
those departments. “Nature, as a mistress, is 
gentle and holy; to obey is to live.’ Hippocrates 
says: “Al! men ought to be acquainted with the 
medical art. I believe that knowledge of medicine 
is the sister and companion of wisdom.” It isa 
mortifying admission to make that we are more 
ignorant, in some respects, than people who lived 
over two thousand years ago; or, that having 
more knowledge, we are prone to disobey as the 
arks are to fy upward! One of the horns of 
the dilemma we must choose, either acknowledge 
our ignorance or disobedience. It is our opinion 
that we are both ignorant and disobedient. There 
is more knowledge to be had now than there was 
two thousand or even two hundred years ago, in 
ye olden times; but the great masses of the peo- 
ple, the bone and muscle of the race, do not seek 
after this knowledge, and when, from the force of 
circumstances it is thrast upon them, they do not 
hecd the injunctions, but disobey their gentle and 
holy mistress—nature. There is, too, another 
reason why we, as a people, have lost our health. 
It is a sad fact that those who have become refined 
claim a high place in the social scale, are less 
shrewd, less endowed with common sense, Iess true 
to their natural instincts,and more perverted than 
the falsely styled “‘ vulgar herd,” the common peo- 
ple who fight and work for a living. A glance at 
the English aristocracy, which is confined within 
bounds, set off by itself as a little better than the 
rest of the world, will convince any inquiring and 
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intelligent mind of the fact. 

Extremes always meet; the people in the lowest 
and highest walks of life havo many things in 
common—are near enough related to be of the 
same family—misery, suffering, iznorauce, and all 
its consequent train of evil are alike common to 
both. There is a “golden medium ” which should 
ever be preserved—a temperate zone beyond the 
bounds of which mankind should not dwell. Our 
“ golden madium” has been lost; our temperate 
zone narrowed down to a mere strip, thinly inhab- 
ited. All our poor people are shivering and freez- 
ing,or lying dormant in the frigid zone, while a rush 
is made for torrid hearts and tropical suns by the 
wealthy and refined, and the crowd who ape them. 
The pestilential diseases, with which these arid 
lands are swarming, sweep off onc half’ of the pop- 
ulation before it has spent a fourth of its allotted 
time upon earth; while those remaining drag 
through a miserable existence of languishing and 

ain. 

y Terrible as the picture presented is, it is no more 
so than faithful—true to nature. With Doctor 
Warren we would exclaim: “ What is coming? 
What will be the result of this state of things no 
man can predict. [sometimes think tho race will 
break down; that that which was intended to be 
its ornament and strength will be its destruction. 
Thope not. Yet there is danger of it. * * Wi 
have got to pause in our swift career and look af- 
ter our health, or we shall hecome a nation of ma- 
niacs. No proof is needed of what is here said. 
There is scarce & man or woman but has in their 
own person the foreshadowing evidence of our im- 
pending doom.” 

In the language of Paul “I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service,” 

With Professor Agassiz we believe that compar- 
isons are at the bottom of all philosophy. Ivis, in 
his language, by comparisons that we ascertain the 
difference which exist between things. Without 
comparisons we never could go beyond the knowl- 
edge of isolated, disconnected facts. Knowing 
how we live now it may be well to look back and 
see how our grand fathers and mothers lived be- 
fore us, that we may see the difference between 
now and then; may compare one thing with an- 
other and reach some foneral proposition. 

Christians, in the full meaning of the word, are 
seldom if ever to be found now-a-days. There is 
not that radical differenco between the Christian 
and the man of the world which there once was, 
and which the Bible affirms there should be. Now 
it is a difficult matter to distinguish the one from 
the other; the professedly good from those who 
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make no profession. Says an eminent doctor and 
writer: “ Of any great public responsibility which 
a man now-a-days has to sustain, a profession of 
To-day professing is 
not synonymous with being. Alas! for such an 
“Old things are passed away; be- 
hold all things are become new.” 
the Puritans and their notions of things; away 
with those old musty tomes which preach peace on 
earth, good will toward men, and glory to God in 
What do we, Americans of the 
nineteenth century, want of Connecticut Blue 
Laws, and commandments written on tables of 
stone? Give us something new; let Seneca and 
his morals go to the four winds of Heaven—our 
motto is—“ Ourselves first, God and humanity af- 
terwards.” We wonder not Howitt says :— 

“The world is cracked, depend upon’t; 


Old things are all upset; 
Ee fins, Sam; 


Why are we living yet?” 

From an offensive position we have sunk into a 
defensive; from fighting the devil he is fighting 
us, and we, weak worms of the dust, are simply 
defending ourselves, and very poorly at that! Hy- 
Pocrisy has taken possession of our hearts; reli- 
gion, in some cases, stands by gazing with looks 
of pity into its desolate chambers, yet entering 
not. When the first day of the week comes, we 
close our doors, as a matter of fact, because every 
one else docs; go to church because the crowd 
foes; read, sing and pray because we profess to 
close with the Doxolo; 

home, ready to commence our week’s work 10 
better than our neighbor who never enters a house 


This manner of worshipping God is not confined 
to the few, the great body of the church is com- 
Who wonders, then, 

that Christians are at a discount? that our people 
have well-nigh lost their balance? that our land is 
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Not, stranger-like, to visit them, but to inhavit there? 
"Tis he whose every thought and deed by rules of vir- 
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Nor iene ‘to a false report by malice whispered 
Who vioe in al its pomp and power can treat with just 
And piety, though clothed in rags, religiously re- 


When, to be a Christian, is to observe the out- 
ward forms of Christianity, the heart remaining in 
the same unregenerate state it ever was; when 
wealth, not worth, is respected and trumpted 
through every column of newspaper fame; when 
slanders and songs of praise come from the same 
lips; when piety in rags is kicked from the door 
while sin and Satan is entertained in the drawing- 
room; when the cloak of religion is put ou Satur- 
day night and taken off Monday morning; when 
we attempt to hire ourselves to one master for the 
price of Heaven, and to another for the reward of 
mammon; to drive a sharp bargain with the Al- 
mighty on the one side, and Prince of Darkness on 
the other, in which we hope to over-reach them 
both; deceiving one by a mockery of empty 
forms, cheating the other of his expected prey— 
to enjoy the so-called pleasures of the world at 
present, aud slip at last undetected into Heaven, 
then we do not wonder at the present state of 
Christianity among us. That such is the case we 
need not re-assert: it is too evident to all thinking, 
Oh! that there were more Spur- 
geons; men who are aroused to a lively sense of 
the present condition of the church; that the days 
of Whitfield, and Wesley, and Edwards, and Full- 
er had not passed away, never to return! Alas! 
our hopes are on the millions; the world is rolling 
iu between us and Heaven, and we are going to 


eat rarity, seldom 
is swarming with 
colleges. There is something to be loarned outside 
of brick or stone walls, blessed with a “ Faculty.” 
“ Education should have for its aim,” says Doctor 
Howe, “ the development and greatest possible 
perfection of the whole nature of man; his moral, 
intellectual and physical nature.” 
Doctor Walker, “is not an educated being until 
every taculty and form, whether of body or mind, 
has become fully developed. Though he muy 
read the dead languages as fluently as his native 
tongue; though he may be able, from a heap of 
fragmentary bones, tu construct the skeleton of 
an unknown animal, telling its species and habits, 
when, where, and how it lived; though the science 
of tigures be with him as tools in the hands of a 
skillful mechanic, yet he may fall far short of he- 
ing educated. There is something besides an in- 
tellect to be looked after, something more than 
mere book knowledge.” Dr. Fellenberg says: “1 
call that education which embraces the culture of 


Educated nen are pearls of er 


¢| Weare aware that the great mass of the people 

cousider book knowledge as the one thing essen- 
tial; that if any person has pursued a regular 
course of study, been graduated and received his 
diploma, he is accounted educated; but is this the 
fact? With the Greek rhetorician, Lorginus, we 
would exclaim that the sublimest passage ever ut- 
tered is, ‘‘ Let there be light!” Light is needed for 
this day, and for this generation. 
a single institution whore all the elements of a true 
education is carried out. Our educational system 
of the present day is a one sided affair. 
would it be for the people, both bodily and mental- 
ly, if we would receive more of our instruction at 
the domestic fireside as in days of old. Our col- 
leges stuff one with book knowledge, and endeavor 
to force upon the attention a few morals, 
our mother tongue, the English language, is most 
astonisingly neglected. Time is spent on dead 
languages which had far better be employed on 
the living. So long ago as 1582 Richard 
saw the folly of this running after ancient tongues 
to the exclusion of our own, when he exclaimed: 
“ And to saie the truth, what reason js it to be ac- 
quainted abrode and a stranger at home? Our 
natural tung,” he says, “‘ cummeth on us by hudle, 
and therefore needless; foren Jangua; 
and therefore learned; the one still in use and 
never well known, the other well known and verie 


We know not of 





seldom used.” It is easy at this day to make 
show of cheap book learning, and when we hay 
said this all has been said. i 

Our academies and high schools follow in the 
wake of the colleges—sane where chess-playing is 
the paramount object of ambition—except in rare 
instances, when physical training receives small 
share of attention. In our primary and common 
schools the defect is still greater—nine-tenths of 
these regard nothing but the training of the intel- 
lect. What is the result? Hospitals are filled 
with those who have had but one natare educated 
at the expense of others—who, through ignorance, 
disobey the laws of life. State Reform schvols are 
filled with those young men and women who have 
either been educated on this one sided principal or 
not at all, Jails, too, are crowded with those 
whose morals have been wholly or partially neg- 
lected. These facts show how defective is our 
present system of educaiion. 

Give a man neither a moral nor an intellectual 
training and he becomes as the savage, perfectly 
developed, perhaps perfectly healthy, but still ig- 
norant and superstitious. He delights in nothing 
but the gratification of his own passions, and is 
but a little higher than the brute creation with 
which he is constantly at war for supremacy. Ed- 
ucate the moral nature of man alone, and he at 
once becomes a religious enthusiast; a self-willed, 
onc-idea person. jome of these help to fill our 
insane asylums. Educate the moral and intellec~ 
tual man, neglecting the physical, and we havo a 
feeble, white-faced, chicken-hearted, theological 
student; one who, as it were, carries death about 
with him; forever suffering from ill health. Neg- 
lect evorything but the intellect and we see the dis- 
honest lawyer and tradesmen—not that all law- 
yers and tradesmen are dishonest, but among 
them we oftener find oar illustration. We see, 
then, that we have among us but a few men, 
though there are many college learned, who are 
educated. Degrees, which once denoted that a 
man was educated, have become of s0 little impor- 
tance that many men will not accept them asa 
gift. They rather scem to sneer at the idea of a 
D.D., or L. L. D. being attached to their namo. 
A D.D.! forsooth, what does that signify? that a 
man isa fool or a knave! 

Manual labor, by the people of to-day, is consid- 
ered vulgar, deyruding—fit only for servants and 
poor people. This is one of the false notions im- 
bibed, one which causes a vast amount of unhap- 
piness. To be a farmer, a mechanic, a working 
man is enough, in the eyes of many, to cause you 
to be “looked down upon,” to he regarded as as- 
sociates unfit for the self-styled intelligent, refined 
and polite. We need not enlarge upon it further. 
Enough has heen said to show that we, as a peo- 
ple, are not what we ought to be with the advan- 
tages we possess. Let us, then, turn to other 
scenes and other people which have long since 
passed away, endeavoring, if possible, to discover 
wherein they were better or wisor. Let us think 
of men who, in the language of Cowper, were 

“Simple, grave, sincere, 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; deceut, solemn, chaste;” 
men whe came to their graves in a full age, “like 
us a shock of corn cometh in his season,” 

“ Who died of no distemper, of no blest, 
But fell like autumu fruit that mellowed long; 
E’en wondered at, because they dropped no sooner.” 





THE TOLL-GATE OF LIFE. 


Ww: are allonour journey. The world through 
which we are passing is in_some respects 
like the turnpike~all along which Vice and Folly 
have erected toll-gates for the accommodation of 
those who choose fo call as they go—and there aro 
very few of all the hosts of travelers who do uot 
occasionally stop at some one or the other of them 
—and consequently pay more or less to the toll- 
gatherers. Pay more or less, I say, because there 
18 a great variety as well in the amount as in the 
kind of toll exacted at these different stopping 
laces. 
B Pride and Fashion take heavy tolls of the purse 
—many a man has become a beggar by paying at 
these gates; the ordinary rates they charge are 
heavy, and the road that way is none of the best. 
Pleasure offers a very smooth, delightral road 
in the outset; she tempts the traveler with many 
fair promises and wins thousands—but she takes 
without mercy; like an artful robber she allures 
until she gets her victim in her power, and then 
strips him of health and money and turns him off, 
a miserable object, in the worst aud most ragged 
ioad of life. 
Antemperance plays the part of a sturdy villain. 
He’s the very worst toll-gatherer on the road, for 
he not only gets from his customers their money 
and their health, but he robs them of their very 
brains. Tbe men you meet on the roud, ragged 
and ruined in frame and fortune, are his visitors, 
And so I might go on enumerating many others 
who gather toll of the unwary, Accidents some- 
times happen, it is true, along the road, but those 
who do not get through tolerably well you muy bo 
sure bave been stopping by the way at some of 
these places. The plain, common-sense men who 
travel straight forward, get through the journey 
without much difficulty. 
This being the state of things it becomes every 
one in the outset, if he intends to make a comfort- 
able journey, to take care what kind of company 
he keops in with. We are all apt todou great 
deal as our companions do—stop where they stop, 
and pay toll where they pay. Then the chances 
are ten to one against us, but our choice in this 
particuiur decides our fate. 
Having paid due respect to a choice of compan- 
ions, the next important thing is closely to ob- 
serve how others munage—to mark the good or 
evil that is produced by every course of lifeu—seo 
how those do who manage well; by these meaus 
we learn, 
Be careful of your habits; these make the man, 
And they require Jong and careful culture ere 
they grow to a second nature. Good habits I 
speak of. Bad ones are most easily acquired— 
they are spontaneous weeds that flourish rapidly 
and rankly without care or culture. 


++ 


Unwise Liseratity.—Some are unwisely lib- 
eral, and more delight togive presents than to pay 
debts. 
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The morning was ; 4 ife, | of their time to agricultural pursuits, | ing bi st body. One man believes his legs | appeared of a vividgreen. The green belonged to i 

amused oursclves with tit se ato ine lecting serpents, shells, etc., for which there wee a ae ear battery ond with the greatest caution | the class of subjective colors, or colors produced by 7 

We passed through nay Petyorn, and told| ready market, Mr. H., ip particular, acquired | Mo. 91.0 fre: another imagines them to be made | contrast, about which a volume might be written, 

hnsband the rae early THe. The ‘listance to Eliza-| such skill in this pursuit that tis could cath of glass, and ‘with extrome care wraps them in | The eye received the impression of green, but the ee 

Se oa oa aly tawenty miles; we arrived ear- most dangerous See eere0 xe Anite ahat ”: | wooden boxes when he gocs out to ride. A prince} color was noe external ts the eye. Place ared a 

iy in the ‘afternoon. I found the house a very com= though many a oT dvon after they were dead, of Bourbon often supposed himself to be a plant, water on white Paper, an 100 te  uenuy, it 

fortable one, two stories high, of brick, adjacent wound irom tne fangs */and taking his stand in the garden, wou! sist mn oe eas eile ume y green 

to the E iscopal church, on {be De ateoen ae wow ore geeasions hi owever, he was bitten in a upon belts watered in common with the plan’ teoeea Ser ich ig- oceapied a rhe a a = a 
fai i tly adjusted ; ° . ing hi . fa.) “ ‘1 

inings awit nie. Tonow decided in my own | most singular ‘manner, ant Cane one bie ‘A French gentleman imagined himself to be| appear green. pe body may a its proper color | 

mind to make matters pleasant, and to be as hap- life. He: had a work yom venomous creatures, | dead, and refused to eat. To prevent his dying ot | entirely masked in this way. ta red wafer be 

y as possible, My husband's mother hastened | Preserved in spirits, Mose Vicor in a dark cor-| Starvation, two persons wert introduced to him in | attached to a piece of red glass, and froma mod- | 

PY prepare tea, I seated myself by an open win- and to. this soo eae roy lock upon it.. One oven- | the character of the illustrious dead like himself, | erately illuminated position let the sky be regard- 

dow in the front parlor. I was admiring some ner, with a eS ae eh oheh jt, he suddenly | 224 they invited him alter some conversation re- | ed through the glass; the wafer will appear of a F 

oe wot briar that stood within reach of the window, | iN, 28 dae teary ees cad tthe sume time a vi- | SPeeting the world of shades, to dine with another | vivid green. If a strong beam of light be sent i 

impaled by a low fence to secure safety. Thad not | felt eS inal ah ae ig if it had been split asun- distinguished but deceased person, Marshal Tu- through a red glass and caused to fall upon a 

sat long before aloud and repeated knocking came | olent electrical shock, renne. The lunatic accepted this polite invitation | screen, which at the same time is moderately illu- 

at the door—so loud that it startled me. Just at der thought of a serpent did not occur to him and made a hearty meal. Lvery day, ‘while bis | minated by a separate source of white light, an 

that instant I recollected the injunction that Mrs. h it ST he supposed that his Malabar boys, | fancy prevailed, it was necessary to invite him to | opaque body placed in the path of the beam will 

Fairfield had given mo before leaving the room, foe a 2 dn ‘wire around the handle, | the table of some ghost of rank or reputation. | cast a green shadow upon the screen, which may } 

* not to go to the door if any one came,” adding, | in play, ha ry Pes herr he received. He | Yet in the other common sffuirs of life the gentle- | be seen by several hundred persons at once. Ifa 

“jt would not seem well for a bride to be seen | and this SOT or nelboyEe: ‘who denied hay- | man was incapacitated from attending to his own glass be used, the shadow will be yellow, which Gi 

opening the door.” ‘There was no servant, The | therefore inque i rer end he then made a | interests. will be the complimentary color to blue. _ 

knocking by this time became alarming. Neither | ing meddled with the er ae ae attacked:in the — ‘When we suddenly pass from open sunlight by a 

my husband nor his mother made their appear- | second attempt So oreu it te a taere violated Grete NEEDLES FROM THE Breast OF A| moderately illuminated room, it appears dark at | 

ance, und I sat petrified with terror. In a moment same manner as before, only wi hea he Wowan.—The Milwaukio News says one of the | first, but after a little time the eye regains the 

more I saw two very rough banditti-looking men The blood began to run from his finger, ae | most wonderful surgical operations that has yct | power of seeing objects distinctly. Thus one effect 

come rapidly to thé window, and Defore f had | sucked the wound, bathed it in spirits of terpen-| come to the cars of the scientific world, was ac-| of light upon the oye is to render it less sensitive, 














had undertaken experiments. Mr. Wise said that 
in passing through a thunder storm he was always 


ower to move from it, cach, in succession, plant- | tine, and tied it up in a bandage, still unconscious | complished in this city a few days since. It was and light of any particular color falling upon the 
B12 rs bs ¢ es npply this to the shadow upon the screen. ‘hi 
the centre of the room. In their loud and rough extremely painful. In the morning, on going to| preservation, from the breast of 2 woman, and | epee ore This 
» fect of which upon the eye is to blind it in some 
mother made their appearance. In this bedlam suspended from the key-hole, perfectly dead. Be- 
, i i i | . the red ¢ t is light i i al 
expressions. By this time [ saw how it was. <The | self partly into the lock in attempting to vet into | out suffering any very serious effects from it. he red component of this light is, as it were, ab- jl 
i inevi ve di ; ean the 5 wi he Gr: : 1 
began to feel certain that Mr. Fairfield had not been bitten, and he must inevitably have died | and will probably be reported to the medical jour- e shadows of the Grand Mulets 
and“ love ina cottage” at that moment faded | was the peculiar sensation caused by the bite of | ment surgeons of our country. As we are unac-| electricity is carried into the ‘air by the masses of 2 
sini 5 i i te fh re ice’ aril 
permitted these outrageous desperadoes to take | A Wp Exernaxr.—The following | "04, 5 2 these facts from Mr. Wise, the balloonist, with 
fect of these terroists to have been saved the | in India, by the author of “The Old Shekarry,” 2] jisiments on East Water street. For a long time x 
first carried through a dense cloud into open space, 


i i Jing, and in an instant | of the nature of the injury. no less a startling feat in the line of surgery than | eye blunts the appreciation of that colur. 
a fast SE nthe erindow, landing in| During the night his hand swelled and became | the extracting of fifty needles, in a good state ot ye blunts ppreciation at colur, Let us 
x z 2 , - 4 shadow is moderately illuminated by a jet of white 
voices they demanded of me where Mr. Fairfield his work-room, he discovered the frightful cause| that, too, without the aid of chloroform. And] light; but. the space surrounding it is ved the ef 
was. Almost fainting with fright, I could not of all the mischief. anes what is, perhaps, still more wonderful, the opera-| ec 2 
speak, At this moment my husband and his A kind of serpent, called a“ split snake,” was | tion was actually performed by the worhan herself, dente to the perception of red.” Hence, when the 
1 8 e 3e-| unassisted by a physician, and she is now, we] feeble white light of - 
let loose, I heard, amid the uproar, many violent | ing of an extremely slender form, it. had wound it- | jearn, gaining strength and liable to recover with- te hite light of the shadow reaches the eyo, 
“ 7 ted from it, and the eye sees the residual color, qi 
| 5 ed by the turning of Saeos ‘ -arige anid) ling that) aes 7 and the ‘ , 1 
ed they would not leave the house | tle room, and had been kil i The case is at once so strange and startling that) wh 3 ‘ ! 
ora ee oney or security. At that moment I the key. By this deadly serpent Mr. Hensel had | it is receiving the attention of our medical men, which is green. A similar explanation applies to 
i ‘ d had he not, without being aware js, where it will cre: ch dei ‘fe Jette L <G.—) 
én tho sum demanded, for that single debt, in from the woun ow E nals, where it will create much wonder, and form ++++++ LigHTNING.—No thunder or storm can 
the world. O, how my romance of poetry, poets, | of his danger, applied the proper remedies. It] the basis of protracted discussion among the emi-| occur until there are two layers of clouds. The 
out! To have a truce, and before I could know this sorpent that gave it the name of split snake, | quainted with the medical terms, we must report | vapor rising from the earth, which always carries 
the cause of this sudden outbreak, my husband rather than anything in appearance. it in a plain statement, which will be readily under- | more or less electricity with it. He had ascertained 
an inventory of all in the house, If I had pos-| , * N i The subject was a young lady engaged as a scw-| whom he had been in correspondence, and who 
sessed & million T would have laid it quicty at the | description of an encounter with a wild elephant | ing-girl in one of the cloak manufacturing estab- : 
i i 7 { ‘nglish work, conveys a vivid idea of the iti isst rr 
shame and mortification I knew it would bring on recent Eng, a past quantities of needles had been missing from 
us. This, thought I, isa new phase of “ honey | Peril attendant on a brush with one of those huge | hey pin cushion, and the exciting object of the dis- 





Pap with a second cloud hanging above him. Currents 
moon.’ {still think there never was an incident igs Preemie Bese aire orive cussion was, nol sae became of the pins,” but| of air moved between the cloudy layers in direc 
r Ff ‘orelikeie ndish sh - | « what became of the needles. r 

. jn any life precisely like it. venge; 1 let him come to within fifteen paces, wha e oe needles.” Paper after paper | tions frequently transverse to the current below to 


1 pate disappeared at a much more rapid rate than is| the lower cloud. He had repeatedly been carried 
... Tue Forest oF Boxpy.—Abont the | when I let drive, hate between the eyes (my fa- usual by ordinary use, and all dearch was una-| along by this transverse carat and when, ¥) 
time, and even since the time, when Bagshot ‘and | vorite shot;) but mc - it was that | was un-| yailing. The other day the subject was engaged | coming down through the lower cloud, he had 
Wimbledon were unsafe travelling at nights, the | steady, being breatt a ain ‘om my run, or that my | in her customary vocation, when she became con-| again been caught by the ascending current and 
Forest of Bondy, at a short three leagues from | rifle, witch weighed (eee pounds, ae too | scious of a prickling sensation in the left breast,| whirled up again. Between the two clouds there 
Paris, was proverbial as the haunt of robbers. heavy, I know ne ine my, 1S aa ropped the | which grew more aud more painful. The attack | were constant flashes of lightning from the upper 
The French highwayman of fifty or a hundred moment i pulle o e trigger, Boe om nervous-| increased in severity, until she was led to an ox-|to the lower. These flashes were not explosive. 
years ago does hot seem to have enjoyed that ro-| DOss, for ae per ‘ectly cool, an ana lost my | amination, when she discovered the point of o| The heat lightning so often seen is the electricity 
mantic prestige attached to certain renowned En- | prosenco 0 pind Or; # moment.) ani heh shot took | needle protruding from tho dress at almost the| of the upper cloud descending to the lower. The 
SEE or ne ae t eae ie 2 ci orale root of the trank instead ‘ol penetrating the precise locality of the pain, This led to further | explosive discharges are always hetween the lower 
i coring, in ant attire and mounted on a if t investivati oe ‘ ae y A 
t fim ee be a Blown” milaniee Ihe. crown OF ae brain, It failed to stop bim, and before I could investigation, and the lady in a few minutes had,| cloud and the earth. Botween the two clouds hail 








with many blushes, taken from one breast over|is formed. The upper cloud is always Jess dense i A 
‘auseway, and, single-handed, by the terror of | get out of the way the huge brute was upon me.| thirty needies, and from the eS ’ o : : ¥ 
his nerne a8 much ae by his sneana of offence, levy- | saw something dark pass over me, felt severe | ‘rhoiy : rom the other nearly twenty!| than the lower, and always less electrical. A 





self whizzi Pre | ‘Their presence there was accounted for from tho i the coun! 
ing blackmail on a whole couchload of travelers. blow, sud found mysel" wate in through the air; | fact tllat the Indy had of late contracted the habit a SE re ee stant enewel by the cnaaees 
No picturesque traditions attach to him of ladies oS aes ie here ages Wert to I found | of sticking necdies upon her dress when she had] of vapor constantly ascending, and ‘carrying Up 
losing their hearts at the same time os their |mysolf iying on Mey oe tn Aid of blood, which | fnished using them, which in a short time had| clectricity from the earth in diffused particles to 
purses, or saving their jewels on the easy condi: | Toms from oe aca as cars. Although |“ worked in ?—to cotton, we presume, or sho| be returned in explosive discharges. New vapor 
Hou of stepping @ minuet with him on the high neaicaas. see low flashed “acrean thy eoind, ory would have felt them, wouldn't she, reader? carries up new electricity. The French physicists 
road. it 3 ind, Z r ec 
His modus orperandi was different; ho looked to | Strove to rise and look after my antagonist, but he Plea eet a aio er get pete ey thought tnt 2 hander lee a 
substantial gains rather than to 9 chivalrous repu- | Wie Ot teal ii P eaieed pleked anyselt ope and | give you,” says a correspondent of Harper, “ the | armed or rendered harmless for'a single locality, 
tation, and bequeathed a few materials to the pens | ® thoagh oor v y bruise and shaken, found that | hon-committal evidence of a gentleman in ‘fenne-| but as the clouds pass on new electricity would be 
of a French Bulwer or Ainsworth. While bis En-| 00 bones w ro broken. see, going to prove the identity of a party who| scnt up, so that, to wholly disarm the thunder was 
glish contemporary was the hero of @ districtand) Twas lying on the top of the bank, although | had been arrested for passing counterfeit money.| impossible, for it had new resources always at 
the admiration of the fair, was sung in popu-| quite unable to account to mysclf bow I got there. | [t was given me by a distinguished member of the | command. “Mr. Wise had seen ‘a water-spout ov 
lar ballads, and almost pitied when a rope put a|In the dry bed of the mullah Isaw my rifle, and | bar of that State :— one occasion that had no upper cloud, but was in 
period to his adventures, he lay in wait at the cor-| after much painful exertion, managed to crawl| “ Lawyer— Siute to the Court and jury where] the beginning a cloud of great oath Which he- 
- ner of a wood, and thought far more of plunder | down andgetit. The muzzle was filled with sand, | you first saw the defendant.’ gan 10. hang down in the centre like sick hole 
# than of generosity or fame. Of the woods ho fre- which I cleared out as well as I could; and then,|~ “ Witness—‘ According to my best recollection, | jowed into a whirlpool, carried round with tremen- 
quented not one has been more celebrated than | sitting by the edge of the stream, began to wash | tho first time I ever saw tho defendant { wns| dous rapidity, with discharges of lightning across ; 
that of Bondy. | In ite dome vicinity he found | away the blood and bathe my face and head. | standing on my porch, or in tho strect in front of | it, and ex] losive dischar; res t0 the earth. ‘ 
shelter and impunity, and its vicinity was long | Whilst so employed I heard a piercing shrick, and] my door, or I inight have been sitting on my : . et 
avoided by all who had aught to lose. To this| saw my follower, Googooloo, rushing towards me, | horse; my horse was hitched to the rack, with his] .s+s++5. Your anp AoE.—You thoughtless 
day, to say that you find yourself en pleine do Bon- | closely followed by the infuriated elephant, who| head a little to the right of tho rack, or it might| young people are ready to deride Mr. Smith when 
dy is equivalent to declaring that you have fallen | was almost mad from the pain of his wounds. | have turned a little to the left, or he might have he appears in hisnew wig. Youdonot think bow, 
dy is eliioves. A sort of cut-throat terror bung | Luckily a hanging branch was in his way, and| been turned around with bis tail to the rack; T| when poor Smith went to Truefit’s to get it, ho 
around the place long after the outlaws who in-| with the agility of 2 monkey he caught hold of it, | won’t be positive as to his position. The defend-| thought many thoughts of the long departed moth: 
fested it had been Putte fight or extermineted by |and swung himeclf up the steep bank, where he | ant was passing a panel or # panel and a half from | er, whom he remembers dimly on her sick 
Justice and the er armas a re prosaic | was safe: eh me (a panel might be from eight to thirteen fect | smoothing down her little boy’s hair, thick enough 
civilization of the 19th century is fast sweeping] The elephant, baulked of his victim, rushed | long.) Ho was either going southenst towards Mr.| then, And when you sco Mr. Robinon pufiing 
away the last vestiges of the romance of robbery, | wildly backwards and forwards two or three times, | F——’s, or he was going northwest towards Mr.| up the hill with purple face and laboring breath, 
Tho heaths and commons over which a Duval, a| as if searching for him, and then, with a hoarse | N——’s.’ * See itink th p abpls fee and jaemember the 
Turpin, and a Paul Clifford pranced in the days of | scream of disappointment, came tearing down the| “Lawyer—‘ Fever mind that. What kind of a days when heares the best runner in schuok? Per- 
our ancestors are now secure and cockneyfied, and | bed of the mullah. I was directly in his path, and | hat did he have on?” habs he tells you that at a considerable length 
one would as soon expect to be stopped and robbed i puwerless to get out of the way. A moment more! “ Witness— He had on a nice hat, sir—such a about these days. ‘Well, listen pationtly; vome 
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day you may tell long storics too. There is a pe- 
culiar sadness in thinking of exertions of body 
and mind to which we were once cqual, but are 
not equal now. You remember the not very car- 
nest Swift, conscious that the decay at the top had 
began, bursting into teurs as he read one of his 
early works, exclaiming, “Heavens! what a genius 
I had when [ wrote that!” What is there more 
touching than a picture of Sir Wulter, wheeled 
like a child ina chair through the rooms of Ab- 
bottsford, and suddenly exclaiming, “ Come, this 
is sad idleness,” and insisting on beginning a new 
tale, in which the failing powors of the great ma- 
gician appeared so sadly, that, large a3 its market- 
able value would have been, it never was suffered 
toappeur in print! Probably, Sir Isanc Newton iv 
his Iuter days, when he sat down to his own math- 
ematical demonstrations and could not understand 
them or follow them, felt more bitterly the wear of 
advancing time than the gray-haired Highlander 
sitting on a stone by his cottage door in the sun- 
shine, and telling you how long ago he could 
breast the mountait with the speed of a deer; or 
than the crippled soldier who leans upon his 
crutch, and tells how many years ago that shaky 
old hand had cat down the French curassier. But 
in either case, it isa sad thing to think of exertions 
once put forth and work once done, which could 
not be done or put forth now. Change for the 
worse is always a sorrowful thing. And the aged. 
man, it the respect of physical power, and the ca- 
pucity of intellectual exertion, has “secn better 
days.” 
seeeeees Wizson’s BREECH-LOADING RIFLE.— 
Most of the breech-loading rifles we have seen 
have been distinguished for their ingenuity, but 
not at all for their simplicity; an exception is the 
one before us. The effort on the part of Mr. Wil- 
son to produce a really simple yct effective breach 
Joader is to our mind acomplete success; and this 
result is accomplished without screws, joints or 
levers. Where the barrel of the rifle ends and the 
breech begius is sunk © groove the width of the 
diameter of the bore and its depth from the upper 
surface. This groove is continued to the end of 
the breech-piece at the slope of the stock. Fitted 
with great nicety into this groove is a slide, the 
whole length of the breech-piece, having at its in- 
ner end a plug exactly the size of the bore of the 
rifle. To secure this slide in its place, a cotter is 
made to pass through the lock side of the stock, 
and through a staple beneath the slide, in the same 
manner as the barrels of guns are kept in the ribs 
which pass beneath them. To charge the rifle it 
is only necessary to pull out the cotter and draw 
back tho slide; putin the cartridge, force home 
the slide, and push in the cotter, and then you can. 
fire a8 soon as you like, and at the rate of eight or 
ten rounds a minute. Both cotter and slide have 
thumb or kuob pieces at their outer extremities for 
their more easy adjustment. Mr. Wilson claims 
among other things for his invention, “that it is 
being free from screws, levers, and all compli- 
cutions, and is not liable to be put ont of order; 
that it is easy of manufacture, and can he made 
entirely by machinery; that an accident from care- 
less loading is impossible. That the breech-plug 
can be detached for cleaning the barrel, and re- 
placed ina moment; and that the action is always 
in good order, requiring no adjustment in use. 
That ic is adapted for sporting purposes, either in 
single or double barrel guns. And above all that 
the principle can ve applied to all ready-made En- 
field or other rifles.” 


seeeeees INSANITY AND IMAGINATION.—It is a 
common error to suppose that insanity and imag- 
ination go oftenest together. I, for one, have rarc- 
ly seen them allied. The boiler seldom bursts 
that possesses a safety-valve. The inmates of Ju- 
natic asylums are usually persons of finely-strung 
nerves and Jimited ideality, the most unfortunate 
of all combinations. It is the effort of the dumb to 
speak that oversets the brain. When imagination 
is true it is very stable as well as very demon- 
strative. Could anything have driven Voltaire 
crazy? Was not Byron the coolest of practical 
selt-lovers?_ Whoso rational an epicurian as Tom 
Moore? Who so real as loyal Walter Scott? 
Who s0 sell’ poised as Wordsworth and Southey? 
Overwork did, indeed, soften the brain of some of 
these, but that might come from any continuous 
exertion—nursing the sick, setting up type, read- 
ing too coutinnously, digesting ill, being annoyed 
by debt, puzzling out problems. Madness is a 
thing apart from this physical condition, as I con- 
sider it. The idea of Pope going crazy, or Shaks- 
peare, or old Sam Johnson, queer as he was, seems 
80 preposterous that it makes one smile to think 
of it. And as tor Charles Lamb, the home hero 
of the age, the hereditary taint took the fonn of 
genius with him, evidently, and found its sate 
valve thus, or he wight have been as wild as Bi 
get Elia. Cowper, too, was half saved from mad- 
ness by his genius alone. Therestands before me, 
as well as I can remember, but one exception to 
this ordinary rule in the history of the gifted, in 
the person of Dean Swift. He rises to my imagi- 
nation like a gigantic blasted oak tree, standing 
out Jone and lightning scathed, in the midst of a 
bare and desolate heath, a mystery aud a warning. 
Some cleaving curse was there. 


seeesese A PRAIRIE S .—A_ correspondent 
of the London ‘Times describes the Prince’s visit to 
the Western prairies as follows: 

“The Prince was certainly fortunate in his visit 
for the time of year, he had almost universal sport; 
be saw a prairie thunderstorm, a prairie fire of 
some extent, and, above all, a prairie sunset. The 
latter took place in all its supernatural glory —a 
rlory which can never be descrily 


































ed or understood 
by those who have not seen it— while the party 
were shooting quail the uight before their depart- 
ure. As the sun neared the rich green horizon, it 
turned the whole ocean of meadow into a shect of 
gold, which seemed to blend with the great flrmia- 
ment of reds and pinks ~ pale rosy orange hucs, 
and solemn angry-looking clouds above, till not 
only the sky, but all the land around were swath- 
ed in piles of color, as if the sinking sun shone 
through the earth like mist, and turned it to a rain- 
bow. The immenssity of stillness which lay in the 
Prairie then—a stillness ay profound and vast as 
the green solitude itself, while not a breath stirred 
over the whole horizon, as the great transmutation 
went slowly on, and the colors over the land turn- 
ed from rosy to pink, to orange, to red and crim- 


son—darkening and darkening, always as the tints 
ebbed out like a celestial tide, leaving fragments 
of scarlet clouds over the heavens—the embers of 
the fire which had lit the prairie in a flame of glo- 
ry. There was such a quict, unspeakable rich- 
ness in this grand farewell of day—such a terrible 
redness about the sky at least that one could al- 
most fancy some supernatural phenomenon had 
occurred, and that the sun had gone down forever 
and left a deep and gory wound across the dark- 
ened sky. Night was a relief compared to this red, 
lurid fire of heaven—a fire which the clouds seem- 
ed to close in upon, and stifle out with diftienlty— 
a fire which, like the paintings of the sunset before 
the Deluge, left always an ominous anger in the 
heaveus, even when the night was far advanced, 
and the prairie clothed in a blue mist which rose 
over ir like water. 


teens Muscie Men.— Small men, fragile 
men, men of little muscular vigor, may bave good. 
bodily health, and among such are found a vast ex- 
cess in numbers of the opposite class, and in ages 
and countries, who are the brightest of the world’s 
bright stars. As a very general rule, it holds good 
the bigger the man the bizger fool he is. Who 
ever saw a giant who was remarkable for anything 
beyond the size of his body? while the smallness 
of his head, and the little that is in it, is a notable 
thing. Both body and brain necd vital force; 
the mind is great in proportion as that vital force 
is expended in the brain, but if it is used up in de- 
veloping the muscles, the brain must sutfer. If 
one expects to make his living by the exercise of 
muscular strength, let him, as a boy and a youth, 
develop that strength by steady labor and a regu- 
lar and temperate lite; if it is his wish to make 
money by legerdemain, by monkey capers, by 
rope-walking, by miraculous poises aud astonish- 
ing feats ot ground and lofty tumbling, then the 
#ymnasium is a very proper place for him, and it 
is well that the energies of the system should be 
expended in the direction of tle muscles; but if he 
aims at a professional life, one which is to be fol- 
lowed as a means of living, he must exercise the 
mental, not the muscular powers; to the brain and 
Not the beef’, must the energies of the system be 
scnt, ia order that, by their exercise, the brain 
may be developed and the mind work with power. 
Are embryo doctors and clergymen going to make 
Tom Hyers and Bill Pooles and Yankee Sullivans 
of themselves? Does the ability of a jurist depend 
on the amount of beef he carries? Is a physician’s 
skill to be determined by the hardness of his mus- 
cles? Is a clergyman’s ¢fliciency measured by the 
agility of his monkey capers, by his dexterity in 








hanging on to a beam by hia leg, and swinging up 
to touch his nose against the big toc of ’tother 


foot? A man’s intellectuality does not depend on 
the amount of brute force which he possesses. 


seeeeses MONAMMED.—Goodwin’s “ History of 
France,” Volume I., contains a beautiful portrait 
of the founder and leader of that Oriental fuith 
which for centuries battled with Christianity, and 
at one time threatened to entirely subvert it by 
the sword. 

Beyond the Eastern limits of the empire, within 
that zone of rock and sand, beneath those serene 
and fervid skics, which had already given its two 

reatest religions to the world, a new and impos- 
Ing faith had been procured by an obscure Ara- 
bian named Mohammed. A youth of genius and 
piety, whose eurly life passed in conducting cara- 
vans from Mecca to Damascus and Aleppo, had 
made him familiar with the condition of the he- 
roic but prostrate tribes of the desert, his profound 
religious sensibilities were shocked by the chaos 
of his people. Weltering in all the corruptions of 
natura) religion of Sabaism, of Judaism, and the 
Graeco-Syriuc Christianity, they still yearned with 
the dim traditions which had promised them a 
prophet who should fultil their hopes of glory and 
salvation. On the lively temper and fiery imagi- 
nation of Mohammed these dreams of his nation 


srsecsee A JAPANESE DAMSEL.—A face of 
classical beauty, according to Japanese notions, 
combined with great modesty of expression, black 
hair turned up and ornamented with long gold 
pins and scarlet crape flowers, an outer robe of the 
most costly silk, embroidered in gold and confined 
at the walst by a scarf upon which the highest fe- 
male art has been expgnded in ornament, and 
tied in a large bow behind, the ends flowing over 
along train formed by seven or eight silk petti- 
coats, cach longer aud richer than the other. A 
sailor may pry. no further into the myteries of fe- 
male finery! She must be accompli: 

embroidery, singing; and, above all, in skillfully 
improvising verses for the delectation of her fu- 
ture lord. Duty, a bundle of keys, weekly ac- 
counts and good housewifery are ull very well. 
They are expected; the Japanese gentleman re- 





the marriage-yoke being entwined with roses and 
padded with the softest silk. It must not chafe; 
if it does, off he goes to his clnb, or, what is near- 
ly as bad, his tea-house. 
do so, and is he not lord of the land? The conse- 
quence is that Japanese ladies are very accom- 
plished, very beautiful, and bear high characters 
in all that constitutes charming women; and their 
admirers, touched with their many attractions, de- 
clare, in eastern metaphor, that for such love as 
theirs the world were indeed well lost. 


. + Toe Prince or WALES AT OXFORD. 
A correspondent suys: ‘I had some curiosity to 
learn how his Royal Highness lived at Oxford 
and what was thought of him by the residents. 
On inquiry I learned that, unlike the great major- 
ity of the students who have rooms in the coliege 
buildings, the Prince hires a house which he oceu- 
pies with his attendants. Asking to be directed to 
it, I was told to go to the Corn Market (the prin- 
cipal street) and turn into a narrow alley Jeading 
from it, on the left of the Star Hotel. Following 
this direction, I was brought up in front of astout 
gate, which luckily happened to be open. I passed 
through into the court or yard in front of the 
house. It is a loue cottage of two stories, flanked. 








ivy. It has the appearance of being two or three 
centuries old; and, hemmed in as it is on every 
sido, appears rather a sombre, not to say humble, 
residence for a guy young Prince. It being morn- 
ing the servants were putting the house in order 
for the day. Through the front door, which was 
opened, I obtained a glimpse of the hall, which 
was very moderately furnished. I could not help 
thinking that the Prince must find his Oxtord 
residence rather dull after his season of lionizing 
in America. I found, by the way, that he had ex- 
cited some dissatisfaction among Oxford people 
by making his purchases of furniture und clothing 
entirely in London. They think that while he is 
among thei he ought to do something to en- 
courage the trade of the city, which, at best, I sup- 
pose, is meagre enough.” 





seseeees FORTUNATE SISTER OF CHARITY.— 
An elderly gentleman being taken ill in a seaport 
town where he was quite unknown, was advised 


and much comfort, attention and consolation he 
and died, despite the sister’s solicitude. 


of the old gentleman was made just before his 
death and was to be opened by the doctor. To the 


to his family and the expectant heir, his nephew, 
there fell but scanty legacies, 


She was arth 





of trickery. 


though his mind. 





wrought, till ia the caves of Mount Hira, whither 
he often retired to pass the night in alternations 
of deep thought and ecstatic prayer, the angel of 
Allah announced to him a supernatural mission. 
God is one, God is infinite, God is almighty, was 
the single thought which pealed through the depth 
of his being, like a voice from heaven, and with 
that thourht shearing away as with a sword the 
wretched wrappings of all subsisting creeds, he 
strode forth as te Prophet of God. No sentiment 
of awful holiness, as with the Jew, shaded to his 
perceptiun the fierce blaze of divine almightiness ; 
no tender feelings of infinite mercy, as with the 
Christian, responded to the soul’s longing for 
sympathy and for love; and even thy common 
ethical elements of hamanity and consciousness of 
moral liberty were withered in the intense splen- 
dor of his idea of God. It was the sun of the Kast, 
shining down hot and unclouded upon the deserts. 





serseeee GARIBALDI’S HEROES.—Fathers and 
sons have come from their homes together to shed. 
their blood for their country’s right, and old gray- 
haired men with bowed gait and trembling steps 
may be seen struggling along by the side of beard- 
less boys, whose puny strength is scarcely sutti- 
cient to enable them to support the wei;ht of their 
rifles. Yet look what the spirit of freedom has et: 
fected. The young and the old have alike made 
forced marches tliat would have tried tho best 
troops of a regular army, and iu spite of their al- 
most desperate condition never lose heart for a 
moment. Muny who are scions of noble houses 
and have been brought up in every comfort have 
trudged along the greater part of the distance, 
barervoted, and in rags that scarcely covered their 
nakedness; their ordinary fare being a scanty al- 
towance of black bread, rank cheese, onions, and 
sour wine, or the fruite they could pick up on the 
line of march, for they have no commissariat, and 
scarcely any means for even the conveyance of 
their spare ammunition, Yet murmurs are seldom 
heard, and when the men have begun to full out 
‘rom excessive fatigue and privation, the name of 
taly, or a stave from one of the Garibaldian 
chants, is sufficient to reinspire and cheer them on 
their way. Oue after another would take up the 
air, and as the chorus swelled, the ranks would be 
reformed and the colamn move on. There is, in- 
deed, a spirit roused through the length and 
breadth of the land that nought can check; even 
the women would fight were there need. 








romancing as it appear: 








can says that Dr. J. G. Bunting has published 


duced from his experiments with St. Martin, the 
man with an cnlarged bullet hole in his side, 
through which could be seen all the processes of | t 
digestion. In speaking of’ the nutritious property 


excellent advice: 


welcome tenant of that delicate organ, but never 


body. 


Alexis St. Martin. t 


population; but there are several mouasterics and 
religious colleges scattered over the country. At 
the College of Conay, which stands upon the edze 


the blessings of a future state. 


ceive, in books kept for the purpose, 


out in a canoe, with weights attached to their bou- 


mitted to the flames, that it shall never be defiled 








by any less holy use. 


correspondent of the Court Jounal, in giving 
some particulars of the tour of the Emperor and 
Empress of the French through the provinces, 
gives currency to the rumor that the whole jour- 
ney has been embittered to the Empress by the 
constant apparition of a lady in black, who always 
presents herself before her majesty at cvery sta- 
tion, in every crowd, and in every triumphal en- 
try. The lady is young, as may be seen even 
through the folds of the heavy crapo veil with 
which she endeavors to conceal her features. She 
hed in music, | is beautiful likewise, though pale, and it is now 


evitable bunch of withered flowers is thrown into 


quires all that, but he wishes—nay, insists upon | joyous population. 


The law allows him to} accompanied by an elderly female in deep mourn- 


by immense chimnies, and in parts covered with 
. i i" ¥ of the depot, and probably will not be for years to 


by the doctor to have a sister of charity as a nurse; not say that tho beverage is either b: 


found from so doing. Helingered for sromontte make a very good meal of it; but I think it is 
©.will | rather soup than tea, 


surprise all he lett to the sister who had tended deveioped in me one passion which has gradually 
him twenty-five thousand pounds sterling, while | encroached upon ail others; it is the a 


When summoned, ; Until the da 
the yoath who should have been a wealthy man | pleasure had been to learn; my only chagrin tobe 
was indignant, but still he could not accuse the girl! jgnorant. I loved science like a mistross, and no 
ss and very sorry for | one had yet come to dispute my heart with her. 
him; and he was struck with that je ne sais quoi! fn requital it must be granted that I was not senti- 
which is the first symptom of matrimony, so he | mental, and that poetry and Herman Schultz rare- 
seized upon the idea which had faintly flushed |ly entered by the same gate. I walked in the 
i _i¢ was the only safety-valve; | world as ina vast museum, cye-glass in hand. I 
aud, despite her being a sister, he then and there | observed the pleasures and the sufferings of others 
popped the question, and was naively met with | as facts worthy of study, but unworthy of envy or 
“Yes; and I don’t see any other alternative to re-| pity. Ihad no more envy of a happy houschold 
turn the property to its owner.” This is a fact—| than of a couple of paim-trees married by the 
wind. 
. Hor Breap.—The Scientific Ameri- oa by love as for a geranium blighted by the 


sereeees JAPANESE ReELIGION.—Although the fog congrera tion, depositing their offerings at the 
Japanese generally have no ideas of religion or of'| ,,; Prien o . * s 
a future state, such is not the case with the entire | ind of labor, was sttictly punished by fine and 

imprisonment. 


ch Bf 8 lated of a conductor on a railroad, who was a strict 
of a deep lake, the enthusiastic priests frequently | church-going man, and was always found prompt- 
sacrifice themselves in their eagerness to enjoy | ly in his church on tho Sabbath. 1 

d Deciding upou 2 | evening his train was in very late and he did not 
day for the act, they announce to their compan- | take his customary amount of slcep; 
ions their intention to goto another world and | ever, did not prevent his attending di 
their readiness to take auy messages for departed | as usual. 
friends, carefully noting down such as they re-| into a troubled sleep, soothed by the monotonous 
¢ a ; _ Then Joad-| voice of the clergyman. All at once he spran| 
ing their wallets with alms, and taking a sharp| from his seat, thrust bis hat under his arm, an 
scythe to clear the road to paradise of the many | giving his neighbor in front a push, shouted, 
thorns and briers said to impede it, they paddle | * Ticker, sir!” The startled neighbor also sprang 
0 10C, W to his fect, which thoroughly aroused the con- 
ies, and spring into the deepest part of the lake. | ductor, who, looking wildly around and seeing all 
The canoe is recovered by the survivors and com-| eyes turned toward him, instantly comprehended 
his position, and ‘‘sliu” amid a suppressed titter 
from the whole congregation. 


sesesees A Livinc APParition.—The Paris 


fully ascertained to be from her hand that the in- 


the Empress’s carriage at almost every place 
where the imperial procession has passed in state, 
and wherever tlowers have been thrown by the 
The constant recurrence of 
this event is said to have given great annoyance 
to the Empress, and to have greatly excited her 
nervous sensibility. The pale shadow is always 


ing Jike herself; and the apparition has become 
so inevitable that the Empress is said to look 
round in nervous trepidation as her curriage 
drives through the crowd which at every place 
meets to greet her arrival. 


siseeees APTER ELEcTION.—A fow days since 
an extra train loaded with jackasses was trans- 
ported over the Louisville and New Albany Rail- 
road, The telegraph operator at Salem, a boy, 
tting wind of it, set afloat a rumor that o large 
elegation of politicians, on their way to Salt Riv- 
er, would pass through the town ata certuin hour. 
Rumor, increasing as it flew, said that many emi- 
nent speakers were aboard and that bands of mn- 
sic accompanied the expedition. Immense crowds 
of enthusiastic men repaired to the depot, hats in 
hand, ready for the expected cheers. When the 
train thundered in and an aged and vencrable 
owner of a pair ot’ fabulous ears stuck his head 
out of a stock car and gave vent to a long, ago- 
nizing hec-haw, that fairly shook the hills around, 
consternation seized the crowd, and in two min- 
utes not a politician was to be seen within a mile 


come. 


. Brick Tea.—As this is 2 beverage 
not generally known, it may be useful to tell how it 
is concocted. Brick tea is a solid mass about elev- 
en inches long, six wide, and one and a half inches 
thick, and is made from the last gatherings and 
refuse of the tea-crop. Instead of the leaves and 
stalks being dried, they are made wet, mixed with 
bullock’s bivod, and pressed into a mould, when 
the mass becomes more solid than a brick. When 
it is used @ man takes an axe and chops off some 
small pieces; these are bruised between two 
stones, rubbed in the hunds, and then thrown into 
the cauldron. A bowl of “smitanka,” sour clot- 
ted cream, is added, with a little salt and a hand- 
ful of millet meal; these ingredients are boiled for 
half an hour, and then served up hot. Before 
handing it to the group, small portions are taken 
out of the cauldron with a spoon and thrown to 
the four winds, as an offering to the gods. I can- 
or particu- 
larly clean, still hunger has often caused me to 


sees +++ CuR1osiTy.—The studies of my youth 


lesire of 


knowing, or, if you pret to call it 80, curiosity. 
when I set out for Athens, my sole 












Thad just as much compassion for a heart 


When one has dissected living animals he 


some very imeresting and useful facts in relation ee short neue te cre9 of rine a 
saat fe i ac o. | I eS ; th Boo 
to the digestion of food in the human stoinach, de- | jg combat of gladiators. 


sreeeees Toe Ovp Puritan Sappatu.—tin old 
‘imes in New England the Sabbath commenced on 


igestl E T Saturday at sunset. The congregation was usual- 
of furinaceous food and the proper state in which | ly called together by the blowing of a horn, few 
it is most easily digested, ho gives the following | churches being rich enough to have a bell. Ser- 
a P SAN vices usually odegan at nine o'clock and occupied 
Hot bread uever digests. Bear this in mind,|eizht or nine hours, with one hour for dinner, 
reader, if you are accustomed to cat the light and | which was always a cold collation, no cooking be- 
tempting biscuit at tea, or the warm louf that} ing allowed. 
looks so appetizing upon the breakfast table, Af-| minister to church, which had only benches for 
ter a long season of tumbling and working about] seats allotted according to age and ravk, with 
the stomach, it will begin to ferment and wiil great punctilio, A stove and ‘te 
eventually be passed out of the stomach as an uu-| were Jong unknown, and were considered highly 
v¢ nce improper when first proposed and lone after. 
digests—never becomes assimilated to, or absorbed | The Psalms were dictated line by line for singing, 
by, the organs that appropriate nutrition to the | usually by a deacon. The long prayer was often 
Ic is a first rate dyspepsia producer. The} an hour or more in length, and the sermon two 
above iy truth, ag it has been repeatedly proved | hours. After service the congregation kept their 
from actual observation through the free side of'| seats until the minister had passed out. 


The sexton formally escorted the 






























rein any weather 


Collec- 
“ons were made, not by passing a plate, hut by 


rayelling on Sunday, or any 


seees “ TICKETS, Sin!”—A good story is re- 





One Saturday 
hich, how- 
ine service 
the sermon he unwittingly fell 





Darin, 





















































WINTER’ ‘ 
T= inclement season of winter is approaching, 
‘when our eyes will no longer be delighted with 
the variegated colors of the summer prospect; 
when the earth shrouded in white, after the slow, 
silent fall of the flakes of snow, will present to us 
the same desolate scenic, and everything {rom the 
cottage to the palace, from the meadow to the hill, 
will wear an appearunce of uniformity. The con- 
trast of winter to summer is like tho silence and 
equality of the tomb compared to the nolsy bustle 
and continued variety of life; yet we may say with 
Cowper, 
“Q! ruler of the inverted year, 
Tove thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 
‘And dreaded as thou art.” i 
Indeed, to one of a melancholy though not dis- 
contented turn of mind, there is something pleasing 
in the departure of summer, and the approach of 
@ more rugged season. If the former excites our 
spirits to the highest pitch of buoyancy and mirth, 
the latter awakes those plenens emotions inherent 
in a contemplative mind. The glow of a summer’s 
day, and the vivid colors of nature, fill_us with a 
momentary burst of cheerfulness and hilarity ; the 
sporting of the season, the song of the birds, and 
the apparent enjoyment of the whole creation, 
from man to butterfly, communicates to us 2 sym- 
pathetic pleasure, arising from the fooling that 
every thing around us is happy and contented. Yet 
there is something in the dry chill of the wintry 
atmosphere, in the hollow melancholy sound ofa 
December storm, which arouses in our minds the 
sensations of pity and charity, suggested, perhaps, 
by the remembrance that there are some, who, less 
fortunate than ourselves, are exposed to wander 
without a home during the inclemencies of the 
season. \ ‘ 
‘We would willingly exchango the glowing tint 
and warm breeze of a summer evening for the 
lonely silence of a winter night, when the clear sky 
exhibits the immensity of the creation and fills the 
mind with ideas of religion and eternity. It is at 
this time that the beneficence of the Deity, the 
greatness of his power, and the beauty of his 
works are eminently conspicuous. We feel an in- 
ternal satisfaction’ at being ourselves a part, how- 
ever insignificant, of that immense system which 
then presents itself to our view in all its splendor, 
and magnificence. It is when this most beautiful 
prospect is before our eyes, that our mind is most 
turned to contemplation, and thoughts of a more 
serious nature. But there are some who are not 
alive to the feelings we are describing. Winter 
for these has other charms, less sublime, but per- 
haps not less agreeable. Gan any one, who is not 
dead to the delights of society, refuse to acknowl- 
edye the pleasures of a long winter evening, and 
the enlivening blaze of the fire, which seems to 
communicate its cheerfulness around it? We can- 
not better express this feeling than by refering to 
the passage of Cowper, beginning 
“ ‘Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast.” 
The poet seems to have felt the true pleasures of 
these social sentiments. 


Original. 
WAIT FOR THE LIGHT. 
AIT. beloved, for the morning; 
Soon will pass the dreary night. 
Joy will waken at the dawning; 
Wait, beloved, for the light. 
Sorrow's clouds may hover o’er us, 
Pleasures seem to melt away; 
Yet, though all is dark before us, 
Wait, beloved, for the day. 
‘Will thy strong heart yield to sadnese, 
Even while hops is smiling bright! 
Lo! the morn is ringing gladness— 
Wait, beloved, for the light. 
IsaBeL N. Joiox. 


HYACINTHS AND OTHER BULBS. 


FO this purpose single Hyacinths and’such as 
are designated earliest among the double, are 
to be preferred. Single Hyacinths are generally 
held in less estimation than double ones; their 
colors, however, are more vivid, and their bells, 
though smaller, are more numerous; some of the 
sorts are exquisitely beautiful; they are preferable 
for flowering in winter to most of the double ones, 
as they bloom two or three weeks earlier and are 
very sweet scented. Roman Narcissus, Jonquilles, 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Persian Cyclamens, Double 
Narcissus, and Crocus also make a fine appear- 
ancein the parlor during wintor. It is a remarka- 
ble circumstance of the Crocus that it keeps its 
petals expanded during tolerably bright candie or 
Jamp light in the same way as it does during the 
light of the sun. If the candle be removed the 
Crocus close their petals as they do in the garden 
when a cloud obscures the sun; and when the ar- 
tificial light is restored, they open again, as they 
do on the return of the direct solar rays. 

_ Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed 
in them during October and November, the glass- 
es being previously filled with pure water; then 
place them for the first three or four weeks in a 
dark closet, box or cellar, to promote the soothing 
of the fibres, which should fill the glasses before 
exposing them to the sun, after which expose 
them to the light and sun gradually. If kept too 
light and warm at first, and before thero is suffi- 
cient fibre, they will rarely flower well. They will 
blow without any sun; but the color of the flowers 
will be inferior. The water should be changed as 
it becomes impure; draw the root entirely out of 
the glasses, rinse off the fibre in clean water, and 
wash the inside of the glass well. Care should be 
taken that the water does not freeze, as it would 
not only burst the glass, but cause the fibres to 
decay. Whether the water is hard or soft is not a 
matter of much consequence—soft is preferable— 
but it must be perfectly clear to show the fibres to 
advantage. 

Bulbs intended for blooming in pots during the 
winter season should be planted during the months 
of October and November, and be left exposed to 
the open air until they begin to freeze, and then be 
placed in the green-house, or a room where fire is 
usually made. They will need moderate, occasion- 
al watering until they begin to grow, when they 
should have an abundance of air in mlid weather, 
and plenty of water from the saucers while in a 
growing state; and should be exposed as much as 
possible to the sun, air, and light, to prevent the 
leaves from growing too long, or becoming yellow. 





WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
Enigma No. 1. ’ 


Original. 
MY FRIEND NELL. 
BRIGHT and pretty. very, 
Te my dear friend Nell; 


With » voice as merry 
‘As a marriage bell. 


Yet a shade of endness 
Oft rests on her brow; 
And her voice of gladness 

Oft is soft and low. 


If a friend is cheerful, 
So will she appear} 
But. if sad and tearful, 
‘Noll will sbed a tear. 


Everybody shi ould possess 
Such a friend as Nell! 

For their power to cheer and bless, 
‘Words can never tell. 


focetions Jole-Talh. 


seeseees THE SAILOR’S Hanpsnips.—A good 
one is told by an English paper, of an old lady 
who had received a letter from her son, 2 sailor 
on board a merchantman, which rans thus :— 

“Have been driven in the Bay of Funday by a 
pamposa right in tecth. It blowed great guns, 
and we carried away the bowsprit; a heavy sea 
washed everboard the binnacle and companion; 
the captain Jost his quadrant, and couldn’t take 
an observation for fifteen days; at last we arfived 
safe at Halifax.” 

The old woman, who could not read herself, 
got a neighbor to repeat it three or four times, un- 
til she thought she had got it by heart; she then 
sallied out to tel] the story. 

“Q, my poor son!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, mother—I hope no 
mischief?” 

““Q, thank the Lord he’s safe—but he has been 
driven tothe Bay of Firmament by a bamboozle 
right in the teeth—it blowod great guns, and they 
carried away the pulpit, a heavy sea washed over- 
board the pinnacle of the tabernacle—the captain 
lost his conjuration, and couldn’t get any salva- 
tion for fifteen days—at last they arrived at Hal- 
lelujah.” 

‘La, bless! what a wonder they wasn’t beat to 
atoms. Well, I wouldn’t be a sailor.” 


«eeeeese RESTED.—“ Hello, there, Captain!” 
said o brother Jonathan, to a captain of a canal- 
packet on the Erie Canal, “ what do you charge 
for passage?” 

“Three cents per milo, and boarded,” said the 
captain. 
“Well, I 
ing as how I’m kinder gin-eout walking so far.” 
‘Accordingly, he got on board as the steward 
was ringing the bell for dinner. Jonathan sat 
down and began demolishing the “ fixins ” to the 
utter consternation of the captain, until he bad 
cleared the table of all that was eatable, when he 
got up and went on deck, picking his teeth very 
comfortably. 

“ How far is it, capting, from here to where I 
got on board?” 

“Nearly onc and a half miles,” said the captain. 
“ Let’s see,” said Jonathan, “ that would be just 
four and a half cents; but never mind, capting, 
I won’t be small—here’s five cents, which pays my 
fare to here. I guess V’ll go ashore now; I’m 
kinder rested eout.’, 


ess [’'ll take passage, capting, sce- 


seeseees The late General Scott, so celebrated 
for his success in gaming, was one evening play- 
ing very decp with the Count D’Artois and the 
Duke de Chartres, at Paris, when a petition was 
brought up trom the widow of a French officer, 
stating her various misfortunes, and pruying relief, 
a plate was handed round and each person put in 
one, two, or three louis d’ors; but when it was 
held to the General, who was going to throw fora 
stake of 500 louis d’ors, he said— 

“Stop a moment, if you please, sir; here gocs 
for the widow!” 

The throw was successful, and he instantly 
swept the whole into the plate, and sent it down 
to the astonished widow. 

. Some time ago Mr. ——,a most re- 
spectable tradesman of Birmingham, discovered 
that his son, a boy of five years of age, was ac- 
customed to ask those gentlemen who came to 
his house to give him money, und immediately 
extorted a promise from him, under a threat of 
correction, that he would not do so any more. 
The noxt day Mr. ——,, his father’s partner, called, 
and the boy evaded a breach of his promise, by 
saying,— 

“Friend F. do thee know any who would lend 
me 2 penny and not require it of me again?” 

seoesees At a meeting of a certain minister’s 
supporters, in behalf of building a new chapel, 
the list of contributors being read over, there ap- 
peared successively the names of “ Duke, Knight, 
and King,” the latter down for five shillings. 

“Dear me! ” exclaimed the preacher, “ we have 
got into granc company—a duke, a knight and o 
King too!—and the King has actually given his 
crown! what a liberal monarch!’ Directly after 
a “Mr. Pig was called out as having given a 
guinea. “That,” said the clerical pastor, “is a 
guinea pig’” 

++eeeee+ A young gentleman from London, who 
was somewhat expensively and claborately dress- 
ed, was recently placed in the witness-box to give 
his evidence. At the conclusion of the cross 
questioning, as he was about to leave, Mr. James 
said to him,— 

“T believe you are a stockbroker.” 

“T ham,” was the response. 

“Very well, sir,” said the counsel, “all I can 
say, sir, is that you a very nicely-dressed ham.” 

ssereees Two or three weeks since a little girl 
of some five summers desired to servo a vegeta- 
ble which stood before her on a public table. 

May I give yousome?” she asked, turning to 
a lady near her. The lady, who was an invalid, 
smilingly replied,— 

a ey der) i any ars Soeen allow me any.” 

”” said the chil wi 
who hain’t any mama.” ” Hy help gomebody 








ssese+e+ Beauty, like lobsters, will spoil in time; 
kisses, like ice, will melt; words are but alr; love 
is only a bubble, bright, beautiful in the light of 
fancy—touched by the rough reality of life, it is 
nothing; hope, the plaything of the hour; despair, 
the suicldc’s excuse; money, the god men wor- 
ship; honesty, a new suit of clothes, worn as lite 
tle as porsible, and soon out of fashion; pride, 
an excellent substitute for knowledge. 


seseeees A certain doctor, on calling upon & 
gentleman who had been some time ailing, in- 
stead of drinking a glass of water, accidentally 
took a draught from a tumbler containing the 
medicine which he had prepared for the sick man; 
he was not made sensible of his error till he found 
himself getting ill, and his patient getting better. 


+seee+ A good many years ago a Masachu- 
setts man was clected to the office of Licutenunt 
Governor. When the fact of his election was an- 
nounced, he was called upon for a speech. He 
roveeded to acknowledge the honor in very 
andsomie terms, and added that he had no doubt 
he should make a good Lieutenant Governor, as 
that was the office he had always held in his own 
house. 


seeseeee A widow lady, sitting by a cheerful 
fire in a meditative mood, shortly after her hus- 
band’s decease, sighed out,— 

“Poor fellow—how he did like a good fire! I 
hope he has gone where they keep yood Sires!” 


++» “Ma,” said a little urchin, peeping 
from beneath the bed-clothes, “Iam cold, [ want 
some more cover on the bed.” 
“Lie still, my dear,” said the mother, “ until 
your sister comes from church; she has got the 
comforter for a bustle.” 


seeeeeee A gentleman was called upon to apolo- 
gize for words uttered in wine. “I beg pardon,” 
said he, “I did not mean to say what I did; but 
I've had the misfortune to lose some of my front 
teeth, and words get out every now and then with- 
out my knowledge.” 


A fellow in an oblivious state took up 
his lodgings on the sidewalk. He woke the next 
morning, and straightening himself, looked at the 
ground on which he had made bis couch. 

“Woll, if [had a pick-axe,” said he, “I would 
make up my bed.” 


wee A divine in Kent, scldom in church, 
but a rigid justice of the peace, having a vagrant 
brought before him said, surlily,— 

“Pil teach you the law, you vagabond, I’ll war- 
rant you!” 

“Tt would be much more becoming,” said the 
poor fellow, “af you would teach the gospel.” 


seeeeess Accounsellor in Detroit describes his 
poverty as follows :— 

“When I came to Detroit I was in perfect rags; 
the smallest hole in my shirt was the one [ stuck 
my head through, and had to have that, my only 
shirt, washed by the dozen, for it was in twelve 
pieces.” 

s+eseees “ Why, Sambo, how black you are!” 
said a gentleman, the other day to a negro waiter 
ata hotel; “how in the world did you get so 
black ?” 

“Why, look a here, massa, de reason am dis— 
de day dis chile was born dar was an eclipse.” 


seeeeess A couple of old topers in some way 
got into a quarrel, and for some time luried all 
the approved blackguardism of the pot house at 
each other, when one of them determining to ex- 
tinguish the other immediately, exclaimed,— 

“Go, Lhave no more to say; 1 scorn you as I 
do @ glass of water!” 

seeeeees The Columbus (Ohio) Fact, in its ac- 
count of the Perry celebration at Cleveland, says 
that ‘‘ the procession was very fine, and nearly two 
miles in length, as was also the prayer of Dr. 
Perry, the chaplin.” What a remarkable fact. 

seeeeees Your fatis all in the fire,” said a cor- 
polent stump-speaker, of three hundred pounds 
averdupois, addressing himself’ to his opponent. 

“Tf yours wero we should have a foretaste of the 
general conflagration,” replied the latter. 


veeeeeee “Mother, I shouldn’t bo surprised if 
Susan gets choked some day.” 

“Why, my son?” 

“ Because John Wipsy twisted his arms around 
her neck the other night, and ifshe bad not kissed 
him to let her go he would have strangled her.” 


seeceeees The desire of being in the fashion 
does not always arise from the mere monkey in- 
stinct of imitation, but often from a desire that 
there may be no inference as to our pecuniary in- 
ability to doso. 

+ How many currents are there? Three, 
red, white and black; a black current in the Black 
Sea, awhite current in the White Sea, and a red 
current in the Red Sea. 

st+ese+e Among the Romans the gift of a ring 
was a badge of liberation from slavery. Married 
people can best explain whether it is so among the 
moderns, 

scrseeee It was said in the olden timo that the 
body was more than raiment; but now the raiment 
is often a great deal more than the body in value, 
and full five times as much in circumference. 

+++ The women must think that we men 

are great robbers; we are all the while going about 
robbing them of their very names. 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigmas, to be acceptable, must have the soluti 
end of each line, and have the answers all numbered. ine 


Answers to Enigmas in our Last. , 





Answerto Enigma No. 1, “ Miss- Julia T. Fos- 
ter, Allegheny City, Penna.” eee 


Iam composed of fifty-three letters. 

My 10, 8, 26, 35, 48, 6, 45, 23, 37 is a city in Mas: 
se om, 13, 27, 99, 49, 14 ie th 

«15, 22, 13, 27, 39, 49, 14 is the writer’s na 

« §, 49, 16, 11, 34 was a famous musician and 
poet of Methymna, 

“ 1, 28, dL, 47, 20, 27, 53 was a candidate, 

« 52, 40, 31, 28, 22, 16, 2 are pronouns. 

* 3, 2, 35, 38, 25, 49, 2, 44 is a sovereign, 

« 46, 43, 51, 50, 18 is ashrub, 

“1, 12, 47, 7 is a female’s name. 

« 36, 26, 30 is before. 

« 46, 25, 9, 26 is a part of time. 

“ 39, 50, 19, 5, 16, 44 is to arrive at by efforts. 

“ 26, 8, 10, 5, 41 is a county in North Carolina, 

* 24, 33, 1, 19,8, 41 is a county in New York. 

“ 10,4, 32, 19 is a point of the compass. 

“ 17, 30, 39, 29, 8, 26, 42 is a town in Dolaware, 

“ 21, 48, 27, 38, 10, 3, 26, 4 is one of the United 
States. 

My whole is what we should all remember. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 
I am composed of twenty letters. 


My 15, 6, 17 is always secn in o clear summer's 
morning. 

“9, 13, 1, 20 is a species of water fowl. 

« 4, 18, 11, 8 is often seen In the Arctic Regions, 

« §, 18, 14, 15, 6, 2,7 is the given name of a 
splendid orator. ( 

“ 3, 11, 17, 4 we must ever obey. 

“ 10, 18, 11, 15 is a part of the body. 

12, 1, 16,9, 6 is one of the senses. 

“ 46, 12, 13, 18, 2 is a metal. 

« 3,17, 13, 8, 19 is a remarkable feature of the 
ocean. 

My whole is a good old proverb. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma.—-No 3 
Iam composed of sixteen letters. 
My 5, 6, 8, 3 is a kind of grain. 
“12, 18, 14, 1, 9, 5 is a man’s name. 
“ 16, 2, 6, 4 is a vessel. 
cers ie 45 5, 3, 7 was an American General. 
« 42, 10, 14, 11 is an animal. 
“ 11, 14, 6,15, 18 are sometimes very trouble- 


some. 
« 4,9, 1, 15 is a boy’s nick-name, 
My ‘whole is a nobleman. 
Answer next week. 
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